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Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 96” conerss, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE—Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 3, 1980) 


The Senate met at 8:45 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by Hon. EDWARD ZORINSKY, a 
Senator from the State of Nebraska. 


PRAYER 
The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 
Let us pray. 
New mercies each returning day, 
Hover around us as we pray; 
New perils past, new sins forgiven, 
New thought of God, new hopes of 
heaven. 


—JOHN KEBLE. 


We thank Thee, our Father God, for 
Thy mercies which are new every morn- 
ing. Here we present to Thee our hearts, 
our minds, our wills in Thy service for 
the welfare of this Nation. May Thy spirit 
so possess us and control us that the time 
of prayer and the time of work are 
indistinguishable. 

Sustain all those who labor in the 
Government. 

Keep ever before us the vision of the 
time when all men shall be gathered in 
one kingdom, the law of which is love 
and the ruler of which is the Living Lord. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. MAGNUSON). 


The legislative clerk read the following 

letter: 
US. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1980. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable EDWARD ZORINSKY, a 
Senator from the State of Nebraska, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair. 

WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. ZORINSKY thereupon assumed 
the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


CLOTURE MOTION 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
Chair, pursuant to rule XXII, lays be- 
fore the Senate the pending cloture mo- 
tion, which the clerk will state. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

CLOTURE MOTION 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby move 
to bring to a close debate on the conference 
report on H.R. 10, an act to authorize ac- 
tions for redress in cases involving depriva- 
tions of rights of institutionalized persons 
secured or protected by the Constitution or 
laws of the United States. 

Lloyd Bentsen, Abraham Ribicoff, Robert 
C. Byrd, Claiborne Pell, Bill Bradley, 
Joseph R. Biden, Jr., Paul E. Tsongas, 
Harrison A. Williams, Jr., Alan Cran- 
ston, Robert T. Stafford, Patrick J. 
Leahy, William Proxmire, Daniel K. 
Inouye, Henry M. Jackson, Birch Bayh, 
Dennis DeConcini, Jennings Randolph, 
John Glenn. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Pursuant to rule XXII, the Chair 
now directs the clerk to call the roll to 
ascertain the presence of a quorum. 

The legislative clerk called the roll and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 

{Quorum No. 2 Leg.] 
Goldwater 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is present. 


VOTE 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is, Is it the sense 
of the Senate that debate on the con- 
ference report on H.R. 10, an act to au- 
thorize actions for redress in cases in- 
volving deprivations of rights of institu- 
tionalized persons secured or protected 
by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, shall be brought to a close? 
The yeas and nays are mandatory under 
the rule. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I have a pair with the Senator from Ida- 
ho (Mr. McCuure). If he were present 
today, he would be voting “no.” If per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “aye.” I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Dur- 
KIN), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GraveL), the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Macnuson), the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER), 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Morcan) are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from California (Mr. HAYAKA- 
wa), the Senator from Nevada (Mr. Lax- 
ALT) the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
McCtoure), and the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. STAFFORD) are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Regular order, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. BOREN. Regular order. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I ask for 
the regular order, please. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Regular order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Regular order has been called for. 
The clerk will tally the vote and bring it 
to the Chair. 


This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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Mr. DANFORTH. Regular order. Reg- 
ular order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there any Senator in the Cham- 
ber remaining who wishes to vote? 

The clerk will tally the vote. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The vote is in progress. The par- 
liamentary inquiry is not in order. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Regular order. Reg- 
ular order. 

Mr. BAKER. Regular order is called 
for. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair calls for the tally. 

Mr. STENNIS. Am I recorded, Mr. 
President? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Mississippi is 
recorded in the negative. 

The clerk will present the tally. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Regular order. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, regular 
order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Regular order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Any Senators in the Chamber wish- 
ing to vote may vote. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, may I re- 
quest the regular order? We have 
rules in this Senate that I have always 
abided by, and I wish the others would 
do likewise. 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 53, 
nays 35, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 87 Leg.] 


Metzenbaum 
Moynihan 
Muskie 
Nelson 
NAYS—35 


Domenici 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 
Durenberger, for 


NOT VOTING—11 
Laxalt Morgan 
Mcsa  finadse 
Melcher 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. . ee P per yeas are 53, the 
nays are ee- of the Senators 
duly chosen and sworn not having voted 


Durkin 
Gravel 
Hayakawa 
Kennedy 
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in the affirmative, the motion is not 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion was rejected. 

Mr. BAKER. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DANFORTH. A parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. President. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, what 
is the time allowed on the vote? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Fifteen minutes, 

Mr. DANFORTH. Is a Senator per- 
mitted to change his vote after the time 
for the vote has expired and regular or- 
der is called for? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is permitted to change 
his vote. 

Mr. DANFORTH. After the 15 minutes 
Bave expired and regular order is called 

or? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. As long as the final result has not 
been announced. 

Is there a sufficient second for the 
motion to table? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, is the vote 
about to occur on the motion to table? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. On the motion to table the motion 
to reconsider. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

— legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), and the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Macnuson) are necessarily 
absent. 


I also announce that the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 


Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
CHAFEE) , the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Do te), the Senator from California (Mr. 
HAYAKAWA), the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. McC.iure), and the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. STAFFORD) are necessarily 
absent. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there anyone in the Chamber 
who has not voted who wishes to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 54, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 88 Leg.] 


YEAS—37 


Exon 
Garn 
Goldwater 


Packwood 


Danforth 
Domenici 
Eagleton 
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Chafee Hayakawa 


Dole Kennedy 
Gravel Magnuson 

So the motion was rejected. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question recurs on agreeing to 
the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from New York is 
correct. The Senate is not in order. Will 
Senators please take their seats. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD addressed the 
Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. There is a quorum call in progress. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Has anybody 
answered? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Yes. 

The legislative clerk continued with 
the call of the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD addressed the 
Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent—I hope 
no one will object to this request—I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded for the 
reason that we have two Senators who 
have to go to Florida to participate in 
a ceremony with respect to— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I understand 
that—with respect to the pilots who were 
lost in Iran. I hope we will get the 
quorum call called off and have a voice 
vote on reconsideration, and vote again 
on cloture. 

Mr. DANFORTH. I object. 

Mr. EXON. I object. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the Senators for the cour- 
tesy that they have extended to the 
Florida Senators. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will resume the calling 
of the roll. 

The legislative clerk resumed and 
concluded the call of the roll, and the 
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following Senators answered to their 
names: 
[Quorum No. 3 Leg.] 
Garn Nunn 
Glenn Packwood 
Goldwater Pell 
Hart Percy 
Hatch Pressler 
Hatfield Proxmire 
Heflin Pryor 
Heinz Randolph 
Helms Ribicoff 
Hollings Riegle 
Huddleston Roth 
Sarbanes 


Sasser 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Simpson 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stewart 
Stone 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tsongas 
Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 
Zorinsky 


Metzenbaum 
Morgan 
Moynihan 
Muskie 
Nelson 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tsoncas). A quorum has been estab- 
lished. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. The yeas and nays are ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I make a 
point of order that the motion to recon- 
sider is not in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will rule that the point of order 
is not well taken. When a question has 
been decided, any Senator voting with 
the prevailing side or who did not vote 
may move to reconsider. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, a further 
point of order. Were the motion to re- 
consider—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate is not in order. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Kansas makes a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has the floor. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. If the motion to recon- 
sider were, in fact, adopted by the Sen- 
ate, would the Senate then proceed to 
another vote on cloture? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. I make a point of order, 
Mr. President, that such a second vote 
on cloture violates the provisions of rule 
XXII by putting the Senate to two clo- 
ture votes in the same day without two 
supporting petitions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that there is nothing in 
rule XXII which precludes two votes in 
1 day and the rule on reconsideration 
allow the motion to reconsider now 
pending. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. The precedent just re- 
cited by the Chair does not cover the 
question, however, where cloture was not 
invoked, does it? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will advise the Senator that this 
is a case of first impression; that there 
are no precedents in this particular area. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I sincere- 
ly believe that we are headed for a very, 
very unfortunate situation, because we 
are about to consider whether we estab- 
lish a precedent that will, in effect, by- 
pass the provisions of rule XXII with 
respect to two cloture votes on a single 
petition. 

I am perfectly willing to withdraw my 
point of order if we can avoid this point 
and proceed to another cloture vote to- 
morrow. My point of order contests the 
idea that we proceed to a second cloture 
vote on the same cloture petition. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a motion to reconsider a vote on 
the motion to adopt cloture is in order 
if the motion to adopt cloture fails. If 
the motion to adopt cloture carries, then 
cloture is invoked; it cannot be disin- 
voked. 

If the motion to invoke cloture had 
carried, then a motion to reconsider 
would not be in order. But as long as 
the motion did not carry, a motion to 
reconsider is in order. The same thing 
would be true in the event of an effort 
to override a Presidential veto. 

May we have order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. If there is a 
vote on an override of a Presidential 
veto, if the vote fails, a motion to re- 
consider is in order. But if the vote car- 
ries, and the President’s veto has been 
overriden, that cannot be undone because 
the legislation has instantaneously be- 
come law. The same is true with cloture. 
There is no reason, no argument, based 
on precedents or on the rules, that can 
be successfully made to sustain the argu- 
ment that a motion to reconsider in this 
instance is not in order. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if we go 
ahead with this and if, in fact, this 
procedure is imbedded in the precedents 
of the Senate, the practical effect will 
be that you can have several votes on 
cloture in 1 day, provided cloture is not 
first invoked, simply by the methods of 
reconsideration. It will make a mockery 
of the whole business of requiring a peti- 
tion, requiring notice, requiring time for 
debate, requiring the hour, requiring a 
live quorum. The whole range of protec- 
tions afforded to the Senate will not be 
disregarded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair states that only one motion to re- 
consider is in order except unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, a motion 
to reconsider constitutes in this case, if 
successful, an opportunity for the ma- 
jority leader to put the Senate to two 
cloture votes on one petition. I make the 
point of order that is in conflict with and 
in violation with the provisions of rule 
XXII 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Will the 
Chair hear me? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
says it gives the majority leader the op- 
portunity to have two votes. It does not 
give the majority leader any special 
right. Any Senator who votes on the 
prevailing side may move to reconsider. 
The reason I moved to reconsider was 
that there were Senators who did not 
make the first vote. Senator Macnuson 
did not make the vote, Senator Morcan 
and Senator Durkin and Senator 
MELCHER did not make the vote—there 
may have been others—and yet there 
were all these cries for regular order. 
Those making such demands were within 
their rights. In moving to reconsider, I 
sought to give those Senators who did 
not get here in time to make the first 
vote an opportunity to vote on cloture. 
I am willing to ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw my motion to reconsider. It 
would require unanimous consent for me 
to withdraw my motion to reconsider. I 
will be glad to do that and to go on with 
the vote again tomorrow. But I have no 
question as to the correctness of my 
motion to reconsider here, not one iota. 

Mr. BAKER. Will the majority leader 
yield? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. I think that is a most 
generous offer of the majority leader. I 
would expect no less from a man who has 
the respect he has for a difficult situa- 
tion. We have all been through these. 
It is a question that cannot be resolved 
in our respective points of view. To avoid 
submitting it to the Senate this morning 
without any further talk I think is a 
generous gesture by the majority leader. 
If he does, in fact, ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw his motion for recon- 
sideration, I will be most pleased to en- 
gage in conversation with him to try to 
set a time tomorrow for the cloture vote. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I will make that request. I would hope 
that Senators would understand why I 
moved to reconsider. I felt that Senators 
who could not make the first vote—be- 
cause the 15 minutes had expired 
ought to be given the opportunity to 
make the vote on cloture. 

Mr. President, there will be a cloture 
vote on tomorrow. 

I ask unanimous consent that I be per- 
=e to withdraw my motion to recon- 
sider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? 

Mr. DOLE. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I just want to say to the majority 
leader I do not have any quarrel with 
anybody, but while the Senator was try- 
ing to protect three on that side, some 
of us on this side who had voted were 
denied the right to vote on his motion 
because we were in places in the Capitol 
that did not have the lights on. I think 
the Senator from Kansas and the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island missed the vote 
and we do not appreciate that. We have 
been voting for cloture all week long 
but now we missed the vote because of 
some parliamentary things I do not fully 
understand. I am not going to object. I 
certainly have every respect for the 
Senators from Florida, but I hope the 
majority leader might protect those of 
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us in this case who have been voting 
for cloture and who were denied the 
right to participate in the last vote. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I am sorry 
that the Senator holds me accountable 
for his missing a vote on a motion to 
table. I have no way of knowing where 
all 100 Senators are at any given mo- 
ment. There is no debate on a motion to 
table. I did not ask for the yeas and 
nays and tried to get Senators to have 
a voice vote. I am sorry the Senator 
missed the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? If not, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Her- 
LIN). Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be a 
brief period for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business, not to extend 
beyond 30 minutes, and that Senators 
may speak therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MATHIAS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland. 


EDMUND S. MUSKIE, NOMINEE, 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the U.S. 
Senate, under our Constitution shares 
with the President of the United States 
the responsibility for formulating our 
foreign policy. A man who has sat as a 
Member of this body for 22 years has 
necessarily participated in many foreign 
policy debates, has cast many votes on 
foreign policy questions, and has made 
many foreign policy decisions. 

A man who has sat on the Foreign 
Relations Committee for more than a 
quarter of his 22 years in the Senate 
has received a basic education in foreign 
policy which certainly prepares him in 
all the fundamentals of the job of Sec- 
retary of State. Such a man has de- 
liberated the great issues of our times 
and has searched his conscience for 
solutions. 

When we add to that experience his 
executive experience as Governor of a 
great State, Governor of the State of 
Maine, then it is clear that Epmunp S. 
Muskie has the potential to be a great 
Secretary of State. 

In turning to the U.S. Senate to find 
a replacement for Secretary of State 
Vance, the President has acted wisely. 
In choosing Senator Musxre for that 
critical assignment at this critical time, 
he has acted with rare inspiration. 

The circumstances of Cyrus Vance's 
departure from the councils of state dic- 
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tated that his replacement be a person 
of exceptional moral and intellectual 
stature. 

Senator Muskie is such a man. 

Yesterday, shortly after the President 
announced this appointment, I heard a 
wave of sustained applause in the hall 
outside my office. It was not the kind 
of applause you hear after someone has 
made a good speech—applause that has 
a beginning and an end. This applause 
just kept on going, getting bigger and 
bigger. 

Instinctively I knew that Ep MUSKIE 
was across the hall. 

When I went over to congratulate him, 
I could read delight and relief in the 
expressions on the faces of all who 
crowded around him. I think that was 
the universal reaction when Ep MUSKIE 
was nominated Secretary of State. We 
breathed a great national sigh of relief. 

Although we might wish that our dis- 
tinguished colleague could be Secretary 
of State in a less troubled time, we could 
not wish for a Secretary of State better 
equipped by experience and by tempera- 
ment to “take arms against a sea of 
troubles and, by opposing end them.” 

I look forward to working with Ep 
Muskie in the momentous task that lies 
before us: the task of formulating the 
strategic foreign policy that the future 
demands of a great nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 


THE NOMINATION OF SENATOR 
MUSKIE TO BE SECRETARY OF 
STATE 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, it is 
with great sincerity that I look upon the 
nomination of our colleague, Ep MUSKIE, 
as Secretary of State. In my time here, 
my brief time of 5 months, I have come 
to serve with him on the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. He has 
taught me much. He is fair and he is 
tough. That is the kind of person we 
need in that job at this time in our Na- 
tion’s history. 

I thank the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. PRYOR addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I want to 
share this morning in the comments 
made yesterday and those comments 
made today about our colleague, Sena- 
tor Ep Musk. I do not know of a better 
appointment that the President could 
have made under these circumstances. 

Senator MusKIE is certainly one of the 
giants of the U.S. Senate. He is a man of 
deep compassion. In addition to that, he 
is a man who has the necessary tough- 
ness and all of the other qualifications 
that are going to be required today to 
be in that particular role at this particu- 
lar time, at this moment in the history 
of our country. I commend the President 
for the appointment of Senator MUSKIE 
and I congratulate Senator Muskie and 
extend to him my full support in his new 
role and his new capacity. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I join with 
my other colleagues who have com- 
mended the President for his appoint- 
ment of Senator Muskie of Maine to be 
the new Secretary of State. It has been 
my privilege to know Senator MUSKIE 
from my younger years, having been his 
next-door neighbor when I was a high 
school student. I can say that, in all of 
that time of having known him, my re- 
spect for him has grown with each 
passing year. 

He has been a personal inspiration 
to me ever since I first made his ac- 
quaintance because of his sincere com- 
mitment to this country and his desire 
to be a public servant in the highest 
sense of the word. It has been a great 
privilege to have had this brief oppor- 
tunity to serve with him as a Member 
of the U.S. Senate. 

Again, as Senator Pryor and others 
have just indicated, time and time again, 
he has demonstrated that he has the 
courage to make decisions that are dif- 
ficult, but to make those decisions that 
he feels are in the best interests of the 
Nation. The President has exercised 
great good judgment and the country 
is certainly well served by the nomina- 
tion of Senator EDMUND Muskie to be 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. EXON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, many of my 
colleagues have spoken on the floor, and 
I agree with everything they have said, 
with regard to the President’s choice for 
Secretary of State. I have had the pleas- 
ure of knowing Senator Ep Musxre for 
a long, long time. Not only was he a dis- 
tinguished Governor of his home State 
of Maine, but since he has come to the 
U.S. Senate, he has certainly written a 
record that we are all tremendously 
proud of. 

I had the pleasure of serving on the 
Committee on the Budget, where Sen- 
ator Muskie has been the chairman 
since the beginning of that committee. 
He has the high respect of all the mem- 
bers of the Budget Committee. I have 
talked to most of the members on both 
sides of the aisle of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I have talked to oth- 
ers in this body and in the House of 
Representatives. I have yet to hear any 
discouraging word with regard to the 
President’s selection of our distinguished 
colleague, Senator ED Muskie of Maine. 
I join with others and add my voice to 
wishing him well in what I am sure will 
be a very successful career as Secretary 
of State for these United States. 

I thank the Chair. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? There being 
no further morning business, morning 
business is coming to a close. 

Morning business is closed. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS OF INSTITUTIONAL- 
IZED PERSONS—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the pending business. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Conference Report on H.R. 10, an act to 
authorize actions for redress in cases in- 
volving deprivations of rights of institution- 
alized persons secured or protected by the 
Constitution or laws of the United States. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Senator 
from West Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on the matter of reconsideration, I read 
rule XIII, the first section, down to the 
semicolon: 

When a question— 


It does not say just certain questions. 
Continuing: 

When a question has been decided by the 
Senate, any Senator voting with the prevail- 
ing side or who has not voted may, on the 
same day or on either of the next two days 
of actual session thereafter, move a reconsid- 
eration; 


Mr. President, my motion to reconsider 
clearly fell within the rule as I have read 
it. Obviously, if cloture had been invoked, 
it could not have been uninvoked by a 
motion to reconsider, because once it is 
invoked, the trap is sprung and it cannot 
be undone. But as long as the motion 
fails, a motion to reconsider would be 
in order. One motion. Of course, once 
that motion is decided, another such 
motion would not be in order on that 
same question. 

There is nothing in the precedents that 
I find anywhere that would indicate that 
the portion of rule XIII which I have 
just read would not equally apply on a 
motion to reconsider a negative vote on 
a motion to invoke cloture. 

The same situation would apply in the 
event of a vote to override a Presidential 
veto. If the President’s veto in a given in- 
stance is overridden by a two-thirds vote 
of the Senate, that cannot be undone— 
a motion to reconsider would not be in 
order—because, as far as the Senate is 
concerned, the vetoed measure would, 
that instant, have become law. If the vote 
to override the President’s veto fails, 
however, one motion to reconsider that 
negative vote would be in order, because 
the Senate would not have put the mat- 
ter beyond the pale of action. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I listened 
with great interest to the remarks of the 
majority leader. His arguments are, in- 
deed, careful and well reasoned, as I al- 
ways find them to be. I assume, since he 
yielded the floor, that he has no intention 
of proceeding further on this matter at 
this time, but, rather, to place in the 
record his view of this subject, which I 
appreciate. 
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I think, at the same time, I should 
place my view of this subject in the rec- 
ord alongside. 

I believe, Mr. President, that the Chair 
was correct in stating that the matter 
at hand, that is, the question of the mo- 
tion to reconsider a vote by which a clo- 
ture motion failed, is a matter of first 
impression. 

I believe there is no precedent on this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. I believe in that view 
then, Mr. President, that the majority 
leader was very wise, indeed, and con- 
siderate in not putting the Senate today 
to the test of determining that matter 
on first impression, and I once again 
thank him for this. 

But my view is that any logical read- 
ing of rule XXII of the Senate must be 
construed to mean that one cloture peti- 
tion yields up one cloture vote under the 
carefully controlled circumstances pre- 
scribed by rule XXII. 

I will not read the rule at length and 
I will not pursue this point very long, but 
I will read a part of rule XXII, section 2, 
which says: 

2. Notwithstanding the provisions of rule 
II or rule IV or any other rule of the Senate, 
at any time a motion signed by sixteen Sen- 
ators, to bring to a close the debate upon any 
measure, motion, other matter pending be- 
fore the Senate, or the unfinished business, 
is presented to the Senate, the Presiding Offi- 
cer, or clerk at the direction of the Presiding 
Officer, shall at once state the motion to the 
Senate, and one hour after the Senate meets 
on the following calendar day but one, he 
shall lay the motion before the Senate and 
direct that the clerk call the roll. 


The section continues. 

The section, obviously, does not provide 
that we will have only one vote in 1 day. 
But it does provide, Mr. President, that 
on the filing of the petition there will be 
a vote on the following day save 1. 

I think that any fair reading of that 
excludes the prospect that there would 
be two cloture votes on 1 day. I think the 
provisions of the first two lines of section 
2 of rule XXII abrogate the provisions of 
rule XIII in this respect in that it pro- 
vides, “notwithstanding the provisions, 
of any other rule of the Senate.” 

So, simply for the purpose of embed- 
ding it in the Recorp at this point along- 
side the carefully reasoned arguments of 
the majority leader, it is my view that 
the point of order should have been sus- 
tained and that an appeal from it, if 
taken, should have been denied. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
is not a cloture petition a motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A cloture 
motion is a motion. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

So would not a cloture motion fall 
within the verbiage that I read a moment 
ago from rule XIII with respect to mo- 
tions to reconsider “questions decided by 
the Senate”? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
states that there is nothing to exclude it. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the conference report. 
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Mr. BAKER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, what is the 
pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the conference report. 

Mr. BOREN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is recognized. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remarks 
which I am getting ready to make not 
count in terms of figuring the number 
of speeches which I may make on the 
pending business within the same legis- 
lative day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I am very 
pleased that the Senate has decided to- 
day to continue debate on this important 
piece of legislation because I am con- 
vinced that if Members will give addi- 
tional time to the study of this bill, they 
will recognize that while it is a well-in- 
tentioned piece of legislation, while its 
goals, and stated goals, are laudatory, 
the methods it adopts would be harm- 
ful to the very goals which it, itself, has 
set. 

I think that with further study, many 
Members of this body who have voted 
for this piece of legislation in the past 
would decide to vote against it. 

I think it is important we also recog- 
nize that the conference report which 
we have before us is a very different piece 
of legislation than that which passed 
the Senate earlier this year. 

S. 10, the bill which passed the Senate 
earlier, described egregious and flagrant 
conditions, those conditions under which 
the Department of Justice could initiate 
a suit, so that these conditions could be 
corrected, as willful or wanton condi- 
tions, or those of gross neglect. 

H.R. 10, the conference report, deletes 
the language on willful, wanton, or gross 
neglect. In other words, it broadens the 
conditions under which the Federal Gov- 
ernment may initiate suit. 

During the time that the Senate dis- 
cussed the earlier bill, one of the points 
made in selling this piece of legislation 
was that it provided a procedure not in 
the existing law for consultations be- 
tween the State and the Federal Govern- 
ment, that the Federal Government 
would not simply go around intervening 
in the affairs of States without talking 
it over with the State governments and 
local governments, and without giving 
the local units of government a full op- 
portunity to correct any situation where 
serious abuse was present. 

It was said that the Attorney General 
would have to give notice of a desire to 
investigate alleged conditions before 
proceeding with an investigation, that 
before proceeding to take legal action to 
go into court, filing a petition with the 
court, that the Attorney General, again, 
should consult with the elected officials 
of States or cities or local units of gov- 
ernment which are affected to see 
whether or not that situation could be 
corrected without the necessity of tak- 
ing legal action. 
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Unfortunately, the conference com- 
mittee report greatly alters those pro- 
visions on notice and consultation. It 
weakens them to the extent as to make 
them virtually meaningless, in my 
opinion. 

S. 10, earlier considered by the Senate, 
required the Attorney General to dis- 
cuss possible costs and fiscal impacts of 
remedial measures with State officials. 
But H.R. 10, as it came from the con- 
ference committee, adds the important 
qualifier “to the extent feasible.” In 
other words, there is going to be a dis- 
cussion of the cost impact to the States 
but only to the extent deemed feasible 
by the Attorney General of the United 
States. To give this much latitude to the 
Attorney General in determining what 
he will or will not discuss with the State 
governments in terms of the cost im- 
pacts on them of suggested measures is, 
I think, to render virtually meaningless 
the consultation requirement. 

In addition, S. 10, earlier considered 
by the Senate, required the Attorney 
General to notify the State or unit of 
government of minimum measures nec- 
essary to remedy any alleged conditions 
before he intervened in an action against 
State officials—in other words, before 
the legal action was undertaken. 

HR. 10, however, as it comes out of 
the conference report, adds the words 
“to the extent feasible and consistent 
with the interests of the other plaintiffs.” 

Again, that is another example of ren- 
dering meaningless the whole consulta- 
tion process, a process of giving notice 
to the State governments so that, per- 
haps on a cooperative and constructive 
basis, the resources of the State and 
Federal Government—both the financial 
resources and the expertise of its units 
of Government—could be pooled to try 
to remedy any conditions that need 
changing. 

Again, the Attorney General is given 
virtually absolute discretion to decide 
when he will or when he will not notify 
the State as to legal actions he intends 
to take. 

In addition, S. 10, when it was before 
us, required that the Attorney General 
report to Congress an estimate of the 
fiscal impact of his action on the State. 
After consideration in the conference 
committee, however, this provision also 
was changed and greatly weakened. The 
words “when feasible” again were 
inserted. 

Again, this creates in the Attorney 
General an absolute discretion to decide 
when he will so report. 

Mr. President, I think it is very im- 
portant to consider the changes which 
have been made, because it is essential 
that we have a full consideration of the 
cost impacts on the States or local units 
of government. It is absolutely essential 
that we have that. It is essential that we 
have a full consultation process between 
the State and the Federal Government. 

Even in S. 10, which was originally 
before us, the provisions on notice were 
not nearly strong enough. I attempted 
at that time to require that any legal 
action or any investigation undertaken 
by the Federal Government be consistent 
with the notice that had been given to 
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the State governments. In other words, if 
a State is notified by the Federal Gov- 
ernment that it is coming into a State 
institution to investigate certain alleged 
abuse, the Federal Government should 
not be free, pursuant to a very narrow 
notice about one or two alleged condi- 
tions, to go on a fishing expedition to 
investigate anything which it suits their 
whim to investigate, tying up the time 
and resources of State official and those 
who are charged with the responsibility 
of governing these institutions. 

Mr. President, those of us who have 
had practical experience at the State 
level or at the local level know how dis- 
ruptive it can be to have people con- 
stantly coming into the institutions, de- 
manding additional reports, demanding 
additional explanations of what is going 
on. Time has to be taken from the busi- 


ness at hand, to be spent with visiting 


and investigating Federal officials. This 
detracts from the use of resources and 
expertise to take care of the needs of 
those who are patients at these institu- 
tions or who may be inmates in these in- 
stitutions, in the case of penal facilities. 

I believe it is very important that we 
not create a situation that encourages 
the creation of a whole new Federal 
bureaucracy with license to harass and 
disrupt constantly the State and local in- 
stitutions all across this country. So I 
was very disappointed at that time that 
we did not add the requirement that the 
notice be specific as to the conditions 
which were to be investigated and that 
the investigation confine itself only to 
those matters. 

In addition, I think it is very impor- 
tant—again, I was disappointed that this 
provision was not added to the pending 
legislation—that the notice of intended 
legal action fully specify all the condi- 
tions which are deemed to be in need of 
correction and fully specify all the legal 
action which the Federal Government 
intends to undertake. That is not the 
case in the pending legislation. Notice 
can be given as to some actions that the 
Attorney General intends to take, as to 
some conditions that he intends to seek 
to correct, and yet, the petition filed 
with the court, the relief sought, can be 
broadened to encompass many other 
areas which were not specified in the 
notice. 

The unwillingness of those who have 
been pushing for the adoption of this 
legislation to consider more adequate 
provisions on consultation and notice, I 
think, points up fundamentally the 
assumption under which they are work- 
ing. That fundamental assumption is 
that the State governments and the 
local units of government—and indeed 
the people themselves—are utterly and 
totally incavable of setting adequate and 
humane standards for the operation of 
their own institutions; and that, on the 
other hand, all wisdom and judgment 
and compassion and humanitarianism 
reside in the Federal Government and, 
more specifically, in the unelected and 
unaccountable bureauracy of the Federal 
Government. 

I believe that if we examine what has 
happened in many Federal institutions, 
we will find that that assumption is not 
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well based. That assumption is also the 
reason why we have had so much diffi- 
culty in the Federal system in the last 
few years. 

There have been times, I will grant, 
when the States did not meet their 
responsibilities. There have been times 
when the States—some of the State 
governments, some of the units of local 
government—did not adequately protect 
the constitutional rights of all their 
citizens. There have been times, for 
example, when some units of govern- 
ment abridged the rights of individual 
citizens on the basis of race or creed. 

Certainly as an individual Member of 
this body I would not condone such 
abuses, and I would have to say sadly 
that there have been instances in our 
history when it became necessary and 
absolutely essential for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to intervene to assure and pro- 
tect the constitutional rights of all cit- 
izens. 

However, Mr. President, in this last 
decade there has been a reawakening of 
interest in and capability of units of 
State and local government. In fact, I 
would say that in the last decade there 
has been more vital experimentation 
with new ideas to solve the problems 
confronted by our society, more vitality, 
and more initiative in the local units of 
government, the cities and towns in the 
States, than there has been here in the 
Federal Government. 

As the Federal Government has grown 
and become more formalized, as the bu- 
reaucracy has become unmanageable, 
there has been a tendency to choke out 
creativity and initiative in new ideas 
and new ways of approaching problems. 
There has been a tendency to calcify and 
bind up the creative process. 

Mr. President, I cannot help but be- 
lieve that at this particular point in time 
in the history of this country one of the 
greatest services that we could provide 
from the national level for our country 
would be to place greater trust in the 
people at the local level, to give local 
units of government greater flexibility 
and greater freedom to try new ideas, to 
confront the problems which we have. 


Certainly the Federal Government has 
not come up with the answer in regard 
to the problem of crime, for example. I 
do not think the Federal Government by 
anyone’s estimation has successfully 
come up with the answer or a series of 
programs to effectively break the wel- 
fare cycle in this country and to give all 
individuals a sense of worth by giving 
them an opportunitv to be productive 
members of our society. 

I do not see the evidence of the fact 
that with a greater shift of the funding 
responsibility from States and local units 
of government to the Federal level that 
our schools, our institutions of higher 
education have become any more inno- 
vative or any more productive in terms 
of meeting the needs of society. 

So I would suggest, Mr. President. that 
this is the time that we should return 
to the fundamental genius of the federal 
system by allowing greater freedom and 
greater flexibility to States and local gov- 
ernments to meet their own responsibil- 
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ities to their own citizens to try out new 
ideas. 

At the turn of this last century some 
of the most innovative and creative 
thinking undertaken in this country was 
undertaken within the State govern- 
ments. 

I am sure that those who support this 
pending legislation would not decry the 
kind of experimentation, the creative ap- 
proach to the solution of problems un- 
dertaken by people like La Follette when 
he was Governor of Wisconsin at the turn 
of the century, when the State and local 
units of government were pioneering the 
creation of programs to protect the un- 
employed, for example, and to try to 
reduce pain and suffering of individuals 
brought about by changing economic 
conditions which were not of their mak- 
ing. 

I do not think they would complain 
about the vitality shown by State and 
local governments when they took the 
lead in abolishing sweatshop conditions 
and conditions that were so hard and 
harsh in terms of child labor. 

So the record between what has been 
accomplished by the Federal Govern- 
ment, particularly in the area of broader 
social policy, and what has been accom- 
plished by State and local government, is 
full of examples where the States and the 
local units of government have actually 
taken the lead and been on the cutting 
edge, the forefront of change. 

Mr. President, I have great faith in the 
decency, the ability, and the creativity 
of the American people themselves. 

I often think that we in this country 
are defeating ourselves even though we 
have immense abilities and immense 
creativity, that the Government has be- 
come a burden, a stifling influence on 
the ability of people to solve their own 
problems. 

It is in many areas. We could look at 
the energy situation where the Govern- 
ment by discouraging production of en- 
ergy here in the United States has vir- 
tually helped to create the crisis which 
we now have. The Government mandates 
on automobiles, for example, by them- 
selves increased the consumption of oil 
in automobiles in this country by more 
than 15 percent, further contributing to 
an already serious shortage. 

The Government has imposed taxes 
only on oil and gas, for example, pro- 
duced in the United States, while not 
imposing taxes on oil produced by the 
large international companies overseas, 
taxing production here at home and by 
implication encouraging production 
abroad at a very time when we needed 
to be producing more here at home and 
producing less overseas and reducing our 
dependency on the Middle East and 
other areas. 

So the Government has not always 
helped to solve the problems, particu- 
larly the Federal Government. In some 
cases it has hindered the solution of the 
problems which we face. 

I think we are in a period of our history 
now that, if we could just turn loose the 
creativity and the spirit of individual 
Americans to solve our problems, with- 
out too much interference by the Federal 
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Government, we would be much farther 
down the road to solution. 

Like Thomas Jefferson, I believe in the 
democratic process. I have faith in the 
people and I am very proud of the fact 
that the founder of the political party to 
which I happen to belong was a man 
who had faith in the people themselves 
at the grass roots. 

I sometimes get amused with the irony 
of it all when we hear Members stand on 
this floor, Members who themselves have 
been elected by the citizens of this coun- 
try, and by implication the very same 
Members who trust their own political 
fates to the good judgment of the elec- 
torate come forward and say, “We can- 
not really trust the people to make any 
decisions for themselves. We cannot 
trust the people’s judgment.” And that 
is exactly what is being said here. When 
we really look at this piece of legisla- 
tion what is being said is, We, the Fed- 
eral Government, must have the ability 
to go around the country setting up a 
team of investigators to go into the pris- 
ons, the jails, the juvenile facilities, the 
mental hospitals, and the other institu- 
tions of State and local government be- 
cause we just cannot trust State and 
local officials to do the job.” 

Mr. President, if those who support 
this piece of legislation trusted State and 
local officials to do the job, State and 
local elected officials, I might add, to do 
the job, then there would be no reason 
for this legislation. 

So what it says is this: 

We trust the unelected Federal bureau- 
crats to take care of the situation. We do not 
trust the State and local officials who are 
elected by and directly accountable to the 
people to do the job. 


The bottom line of that statement is 
we do not trust the people themselves 
through the democratic process. We do 
not trust the people at the local level, in 
the counties, in the cities, and in the 
States to elect mayors and county com- 
missioners and city councilmen and State 
legislators and Governors and others who 
will be men and women of sensitivity and 
compassion, who will be persons of hu- 
manitarian motivation when it comes to 
the treatment of institutionalized per- 
sons. 

Mr. President, I can only say that I 
have great confidence in the people. I 
have great confidence in the people’s 
judgment. I have much more confidence 
in the humanitarian motivation of the 
people of my home State and of the 
States here represented in the Senate, 
the people who voted for and elected all 
100 Members of this body to serve, I have 
much more faith in them and their con- 
cern about the proper operation of their 
State institutions, than I do the unelected 
and unaccountable bureaucracy of the 
Federal Government. 

I think it is pure nonsense and an in- 
sult to the democratic process itself to 
come forward with a piece of legislation 
based upon the assumption that the po- 
litical process at the State and local level 
will not be responsive to the voices of 
those who want to correct any abuse 
which might exist in State and local 
institutions. 
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I do not see what could make less sense 
than that. Are they really wanting us to 
believe that Federal bureaucrats here in 
Washington who, perhaps, have never 
even visited a particular county or par- 
ticular State or, perhaps, never even have 
been across the borders of a particular 
State have more concern about condi- 
tions in the mental hospital or the local 
jail or the local juvenile halfway house 
or the State prison than the people who 
live in those communities, who live in 
those counties and in those States? 

Mr. President, if they are trying to con- 
vince me of that I must only say I remain 
unconvinced. 

Are they really trying to lead us to be- 
lieve that some paid bureaucrat in the 
Federal bureaucracy here in Washington 
cares more than the family member, for 
example, of those who are in those insti- 
tutions? 

Mr. President, I had an interesting ex- 
perience when I was running for Gov- 
ernor of my State. One day during the 
course of the campaign I received an in- 
vitation to speak to a JC chapter, Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, in a particular 
town. I went to that town, Stringtown, 
Okla., thinking that I was speaking to 
the JC’s of the community. 

There happens to be a penal institu- 
tion also in that town. When I got there 
I learned there was no JC chapter in 
the town. There was a JC chapter at the 
prison, and then in the midst of a busy 
campaign, in which every vote was going 
to weight in the outcome, I was sched- 
uled to spend an entire evening speak- 
ing to a group of inmates at the penal 
institution, all of whom were convicted 
felons and none of whom could vote in 
the election, Mr. President. 

You might imagine that I turned to 
the person who made out my schedule 
and said, “Whose brilliant idea was this? 
When it looks like this election is so close 
that it can change depending on the 
outcome of a few votes, you have sched- 
uled me to spend an entire evening, and 
turned down invitations to speak to large 
groups of registered voters at other 
places—to spend an evening in one of 
our State penal institutions talking to 
people who could not vote?” 

Well, Mr. President, my criticism was 
wrong from two points of view of my 
campaign schedule. First of all, the 3 or 
4 hours which I spent with a group of 
inmates—they were young men under 
the age of 30, many of them were in an 
age group, I would say, of from 18 to 24 
years old—was one of the most enlight- 
ening periods of time I ever spent. 

We had a lengthy discussion, truly a 
two-way interchange between myself 
and that group of inmates. In listening 
to them and in listening to their first- 
hand experiences, first as to how they 
got into the situations in which they 
found themselves, what caused them to 
go into a life of crime, and also about 
conditions in the prison, the skills they 
needed to learn to have a chance when 
they came out of that institution, from 
that I learned a great deal. I learned 
more in that 4 hours of talking on a 
first-hand basis with that group of in- 
mates about conditions in correctional 
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institutions than I learned in teaching a 
course, Mr. President, which I once did 
at the college level on correctional policy 
in the United States. 

That experience directly contributed 
to some of the ideas that I later put in 
the form of legislation and was able to 
get adopted while I served as Governor. 

As a result of those discussions, new 
technical training programs, for ex- 
ample, were instituted for a much high- 
er percentage of our inmates than we 
had ever had before. Six months ago I 
attended one of the first graduation ex- 
ercises from those new technical courses, 
and I talked to a group of young in- 
mates who, I am convinced, will lead 
very different lives when they come out 
and who are likely to have a much great- 
er chance of becoming productive citi- 
zens because of the new programs in- 
stituted. 

So, Mr. President, it was not a waste 
of time for me from the point of view 
of the information, the insight and, per- 
haps, the empathy which I gained 
toward the conditions, the situation in 
our correctional institutions, as a result 
of that visit. It would have been well 
worth the time spent if nothing else had 
come from it than that. 

But there was something else interest- 
ing that happened, Mr. President, as a 
result of that time that I spent in the 
midst of a campaign with a group of in- 
mates, none of whom could possibly vote 
for me, because they had been disquali- 
fied from voting because of their con- 
victions. 

In the weeks following I received a 
stream of letters and postcards into my 
campaign headquarters from a whole 
group of people volunteering to work in 
my campaign because they said they 
appreciated my interest in the condi- 
tions in the State penal institutions. 

Mr. President, I do not think it takes 
a detective to figure out from whom 
these letters, cards, telephone calls, and 
expressions of support came. They came 
from family members of the inmates I 
visited with at that penal institution. I 
was told later when I became acquainted 
with one of the deputy wardens of that 
institution that he had never seen so 
many letters go out the next morning 
after I had had that lengthy discussion 
with the inmates as he saw go out the 
next day. They were writing home to 
their families, people who loved them 
and cared about them about our lengthy 
visit, about the discussion, about what 
they had had to say. 


So, Mr. President, what I am saying is 
there is a built-in constituency at the 
State and local level, a constituency of 
concern for those who are in those in- 
stitutions. It really happens that the 
concern of members of the family, and 
the loved ones, of those who are inmates 
or patients at institutions, that that love 
and concern really do refiect themselves 
in the political process at the State and 
local level; that there are many people 
who, when they go to vote, vote for or 
against candidates at the city, county, 
and State level on the bas‘s of whether or 
not they think those officials would be 
sincerely motivated to try to improve 
conditions in those institutions, and to 
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make those institutions work, to make 
sure that our correctional institutions 
are not only institutions of punishment— 
and there is a proper place for punish- 
ment in our society—but also that they 
were able to devise and to create pro- 
grams which have a chance of reducing 
the social costs to the public in the fu- 
ture by making it more likely that some 
of those twisted and distorted lives can 
be reclaimed, can be rehabilitated, so 
that those who have fallen into antisocial 
behavior can someday become again 
positive, productive, and constructive 
citizens. 

There is a concern, Mr. President. The 
democratic process works, just as I ima- 
gine if you took a poll of the Members of 
the Senate and said, “Do you really be- 
lieve in the democratic process, do you 
think it is working pretty well, do you 
think the democratic process selected 
good men and women to represent the 
people in the Senate of the United 
States,” I admit, Mr. President, there 
would be great bias in that poll, but I 
imagine that the average Member of 
this body would feel that the citizens 
exercised pretty good judgment in send- 
ing them here. 

I would make an appeal, Mr. President, 
that we have the same confidence in 
those voters and in those citizens to 
elect others to positions of responsibility 
at the State and local level, to take care 
of local problems, and we have confi- 
dence in the compassion, the humanitar- 
ianism, and the sense of fairness of the 
citizens themselves. 

(Mr. PRYOR assumed the chair.) 

Mr. BOREN. So, Mr. President, I 
have to oppose this piece of legisla- 
tion, because I think it is a slap at the 
democratic process itself. It is a slap at 
the federal system. It is an attempt to 
further stifle the States. 

It is a further symbolic expression of 
the attitude that Washington has all 
the answers and that States and local 
governments are not capable of solving 
any problems on their own. How mis- 
taken it is. 

How much better it would be for the 
country if, instead of enacting measures 
like this which further cause confron- 
tations between the States and the Fed- 
eral Government, which further under- 
mine good relations between our units 
of government, how much better it 
would be if we would begin to express 
confidence, Mr. President, in the abil- 
ity of the people to solve their own 
problems through their own elected 
Officials in their own matters. 

That might differ, Mr. President, in 
Arkansas from what it would be in Cal- 
ifornia or from California and what it 
would be in Florida or New York. 

Mr. President, I would also suggest 
that the confidence, the seeming un- 
critical confidence that some of this 
body seems to have in the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice and the Federal 
Government to have the right answer 
about how all institutions should be 
run, the confidence that some have 
that the Federal Government has so 
much deep and humanitarian concern, 
that the bureaucrats who work for this 
Government have such confidence and 
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concern that they want to turn over re- 
sponsibility for all institutions at all 
levels in this entire country, I would 
say that the evidence would be that 
their confidence in the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not well placed. 

I want to read some comments that 
were made of a study of a correctional 
institution. I do not want to identify the 
correctional institution at this point, 
Mr. President, because I think we might 
build some suspense about its identity. 
Perhaps we should arouse some curi- 
osity about where this horrible institu- 
tion is and about who operates this 
institution. 

Let me read from a report about this 
particular correctional institution, Mr. 
President. 

It says: “In response to information 
from multiple sources,” those conduct- 
ing the investigation, and I am para- 
phrasing here to keep you in suspense 
as to the identity of the institutions 
and the investigating group. This group 
conducted a year-long investigation 
into this particular penal facility. 

The inquiry found that this prison 
had become—and I am quoting here— 
“the setting for violent inmate murders, 
extensive narcotics trafficking, and vari- 
ous other activities.” 

And then the committee goes on to 
summarize more of their findings. 

This prison “has an inmate popula- 
tion of 1,300 adults, is a maximum secu- 
rity prison, and houses the largest prison 
industry in the United States. Both in- 
mates and employees of this institution 
testified at the hearings. In addition, the 
staff interviewed a cross-section of wit- 
nesses drawn from the subcommittee 
investigation and suggestions from the 
director” of the department responsible. 


The “inmates testified to the avail- 
ability of narcotics, alcohol, and weap- 
ons in the prison. Knives could be readily 
produced in the prison industry and 
could be hidden throughout the prison 
due to lax security measures. Violence 
and narcotics trafficking were common 
events. Many inmates testified that in- 
volvement in such activities was vir- 
tually impossible to avoid.” 


This facility “was described by some 
inmates as a ‘country club’ or like ‘being 
on the outside.“ 


In other words, any criminal activity 
that they wanted to engage in on the 
outside, they could engage in this prison 
because it was overcrowded, security was 
lax, and it was so poorly operated. 

The committee report continues: 

The major drug of abuse within the facil- 
ity is marijuana. Prison inmates testified that 
the primary source of this drug was through 
the prison employees. The employees would 
make “connections” within the prison and 
bring the marijuana in from the outside. 
Heroin and cocaine were generally smuggled 
in by friends and relatives at visiting times. 


Prison employees testified to the lack 
of security within this prison. One wit- 
ness candidly presented how he had 
been corrupted by prison inmates and 
served as a messenger and banker for 
them. He resigned—this is an employee 
he resigned from this institution after 
his public testimony to the subcommittee. 

It might have been brought under 
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some pressure by whatever unit of gov- 
ernment this was that was running the 
operation for telling the truth to the in- 
vestigative subcommittee. Continuing: 

One employee indicated that the prison 
administration encouraged employees to 
overlook illegal activities among inmates in 
order to keep the prison population under 
control. 


Whoever it was that was administer- 
ing this rotten institution had even en- 
couraged the employees to overlook il- 
legal activities. Continuing to read: 

Others expressed fear for their safety if 
they were to “crack down” on the inmates. 


“In response to the many criticisms 
of” this prison “revealed in the sub- 
committee investigation, the prison ad- 
ministration instituted several major 
changes in prison management.” And 
the report goes on to outline the 
changes. 

At the close of these hearings, it was 
suggested that there was need for con- 
tinuing oversight of this prison by the 
investigating subcommittee. The sub- 
committee staff has continued to moni- 
tor the results of major changes and 
security measures instituted in the 
prison. 

Despite efforts to increase security, the 
staff found that there has been no 
significant change in the amount of vio- 
lence and narcotics fiow within the in- 
stitution. 

In other words, even after this report, 
even after this investigation was under 
way, there was still no major improve- 
ment in this institution. 

It was the staff’s opinion that this 
particular prison is too large and too 
old—and we have heard this about a lot 
of institutions, they are too big, they 
are too old, they are outmoded, they are 
overcrowded—too large and too old to 
enable prison officials to manage a prison 
population in a safe and efficient way. 
It was estimated that it would cost up 
to $44 million to renovate this prison 
by the way, that is money that has 
yet to be spent, Mr. President. That 
has not been corrected yet—so that it 
could come in compliance with the 
minimum standards of a modern correc- 
tional facility. 

So there is going to be a lot of ex- 
penditures in this institution which has 
been so poorly operated, which has been 
so underfunded, which has not even 
come up to the mark even after the in- 
vestigation by the staff of this commit- 
tee and by the committee itself. 

Here is the bottom line, Mr. Presi- 
dent: 

Consequently, the staff recommends that 


the penitentiary be closed as soon as fea- 
sible but not later than 1984. 


The staff recommends that in develop- 
ing a plan to close the facility the At- 
torney General should consider the pro- 
found effect the closure will have on 
prison employees and the community at 
large. 

While it must be assured that the 
transition will not present undue bur- 
dens on the persons involved, it is clear 
the closure of the prison is a necessary 
though difficult step toward the develop- 
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ment of a modern and respectable cor- 
rectional facility. 

Mr. President, I know that you are sit- 
ting on the edge of your chair wonder- 
ing what this horrible facility is. I am 
sure I have aroused your curiosity about 
its identity. I do not feel it is proper for 
me to try to contain that curiosity any 
longer. I should reveal the identity of 
this institution, this prison where these 
horrible conditions exist, conditions like 
we have heard about at various institu- 
tions in the country, justifying, Mr. 
President, our faith in the Federal bu- 
reaucracy to send out investigative 
teams and to file lawsuits against the 
States and the local units of government 
who, we are told, do such a miserable 
job of looking after this institution, that 
we can have no faith in them, no faith 
in the people, we must have faith in the 
all-wise Federal Government. 

Well, Mr. President, let us reveal the 
identity of this institution. This institu- 
tion is in Atlanta, Ga. This institution is 
called the U.S. Penitentiary at Atlanta, 
Ga. It is not a State institution, Mr. 
President. It is not a local jail, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It is a Federal correctional institu- 
tion. It is so rotten it still has not been 
cleaned up. It is so bad the committee 
says it has to be closed because it does 
not meet respectable standards. 

Mr. President, this same Department 
of Justice directly and indirectly operates 
this prison. The same bureaucrats over- 
see it in whom we are ready to deposit all 
of our faith and all of our confidence. 
This is the same group of people in whom 
we are asked to have such total confi- 
dence, because they care more about 
conditions in the institutions than even 
the families and loved ones who live in 
the States and cities where we have 
State and local institutions. 

This is the same group of people we 
want to give power to, Mr. President, to 
have roving teams of investigators to go 
into all the State and local institutions 
in the country, decoding at their own 
whim whether they are going to institute 
lawsuits against State and local units of 
government; to bring court orders to tell 
the States and local units of government: 

You will do this, you will do that. You will 
spend X amount of dollars to correct the 
situation. You will spend Y amount of dol- 
lars to correct another situation. We are not 
going to worry about where you are going to 
get the money, Mr. Governor or Mr. Mayor. 
That is your problem. We are just telling you 
what to do. We are so all-wise and we have 
set our own house in order to tell you that 
we should have the power to go into every 
small town, every large city, every county, 
every State in this country and tell you what 
to do about your own business, tell you how 
you are going to spend the local taxpayers’ 
money, tell you how to set the priorities of 
your budget, instead of allowing the demo- 
cratic process to prevail. 


We are so all-wise, Mr. President, that 
we should be entrusted with that author- 
ity? Reading: 

Do not talk to us about spending $44 mil- 
lion in Federal money to clean up the Fed- 
eral penitentiary in Atlanta, Georgia. When 
there are Federal dollars, we want more time. 
We want to think about the impact on so- 
ciety. We want to think about what it will 
do to the employees and the community. Do 
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not give us orders like that on a Federal in- 
stitution. Just give us power, power to go in 
and tell every governor and every mayor to 
throw out your budget for this year. Do not 
be concerned about your budgetary priorities. 
We will set them here in Washington because 
we know more about running your business 
than you know yourself. 


Mr. President, if there is any attitude 
that has brought this country virtually 
to its knees, it is that attitude. It is that 
attitude that people at the local level 
have no sense; that the electorate, itself, 
is not motivated by compassion; that 
people because they happen to be gov- 
ernors and mayors lack compassion and 
expertise to deal with problems. 

It spills over into all other areas, that 
we in the Government know more about 
business than the businessmen and 
women themselves; that we know more 
about how to operate a small business 
even though most of us—and I am here 
referring to the Federal bureaucracy 
again—have never met a payroll com- 
pared to the people who have to struggle 
with it on a practical basis; that the peo- 
ple in the bureaucracy know more about 
farming than the people who have op- 
erated farms all their lives. 

Mr. President, if there is any attitude 
that has brought this country almost to 
its knees, that helped to create many of 
the economic problems that we have, that 
helped create many of the social prob- 
lems that we have, that has prevented us 
from dealing in new ways with the prob- 
lems we have in this country, it is that 
arrogance, that attitude, that the Fed- 
eral Government, and more particularly 
the unelected people in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, have all the answers, all of the 
compassion, and all of the concern. 

I want to tell you, Mr. President, I 
know there are others here, other Mem- 
bers of this body, our distinguished Pre- 
siding Officer among them, who have 
served as Officials in State and local gov- 
ernments. Others have served as city 
councilmen, mayors, Governors, at- 
torneys general, and in other capacities 
in State and local governments. I do not 
think anything magic or mystical hap- 
pens to them when they come here, Mr. 
President. I do not believe we have been 
transformed in any way. I hope I do not 
get over this attitude. If I do get over it, 
I hope the people of Oklahoma will have 
good enough sense to find someone else 
to send here. But I do not believe I have 
any more of the answers when I became 
transformed into a Senator than I had 
before I was a Senator. I do not think I 
am any more all wise than I was before I 
got here. 

I do not think on the other hand, Mr. 
President, I am any less compassionate 
than I was as a Governor when I was 
concerned about our prisons, our men- 
tal institutions, and our juvenile facili- 
ties. I do not think I have any more com- 
passion now than I had then when I was 
Governor or a member of the legislature. 
I do not think there is anything auto- 
matic when we put the term “Federal” 
by someone’s name that it makes them 
somehow morally superior or intellec- 
tually superior to people who serve in 
State or local governments. Many people 
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have gone back and forth between the 
two institutions. 

I do not understand, Mr. President, 
how sometimes those who serve as State 
and local officials, county officials, who 
work so hard to be innovative, who come 
to Washington and somehow do get 
transformed, forget that anybody back 
home has any sense about how to solve 
problems. 

All I can say, Mr. President, is that I 
am committed to maintaining my own 
sense of balance and my own sense of 
awareness that there are other people 
in other places in this country, other 
than Washington, D.C., other than the 
U.S. Capitol, and even, more important, 
than those in the huge agencies down- 
town, those labyrinths of Government, 
that have some sense about operating 
Government, that have moral standards 
and a sense of compassion. 

Mr. President, I hope every Member 
of the Senate will take the time to read 
this report on the Atlanta Penitentiary. 
I hope they will have time to refiect on 
it. I hope they will read some of the in- 
dividual testimonies that are given by 
some of the individual inmates. It is 
really something. 

They talk about the inmates them- 
selves were running the prison. They 
talk about a man, Jewell Wesley Walters, 
J. W. Walters, an inmate, who talked 
about it. During the course of Walters’ 
testimony, Senator Nunn, of Georgia, 
questioned him. 

By the way, I commend the Senator 
from Georgia. He is not one of those who 
has been supporting this legislation. 
Maybe from his experience as a mem- 
ber of this investigating panel, and he 
was, I believe, the chairman of this in- 
vestigating panel which looked into the 
Federal penitentiary in his own home 
State, he came to realize that the Justice 
Department was not all-wise eyen in the 
way it ran its own institutions that we 
should give them the power, the addi- 
tional responsibility, of running every 
other institution in this country. 

It says during Walters’ testimony, 
Senator Nunn asked him, “Did you worry 
about getting caught with a knife?” 

The inmate responded, “Senator I 
would rather get caught with it than 
without it.” 

That is a good indication of the condi- 
tions in the Federal, and I underline that, 
penitentiary in Atlanta. “I would rather 
get caught with a knife than without it.” 

His safety was so insecure as an in- 
mate in that great Federal institution 
that he felt the need to be armed at all 
times and he did not seem particularly 
concerned about any disciplinary action 
if he were caught with a knife in his 
possession. 

So, Mr. President, I hope my col- 
leagues will put aside their biases. I hope 
we shall take off the blinders that, some- 
how, seem to be worn by so many here 
in our Nation’s Capital—blinding our- 
selves to the failure of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, blinding ourselves to the ca- 
pacity of people to govern themselves, 
blinding ourselves to the capacities of 
State and local governments. 

Let us think about something else, Mr. 
President: It is already the law—it is 
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already the law—that the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States and the Federal 
Government can intervene in any law- 
suit brought by any inmate or patient 
at any State or local institution in this 
country. It is already the law. If just one 
inmate files suit about conditions in any 
jail or prison in this country—just one 
inmate files suit, just one—the Federal 
Government, on its own motion, can 
already intervene in that case on behalf 
of the inmate who has been institution- 
alized. The Federal Government can 
already intervene. 

Mr. President, what this bill says is if 
he cannot find any inmate to complain— 
that almost boggles the imagination. 
Having been a Governor and pursued, 
in my official capacity as Governor, by 
inmates named in lawsuits, it is not too 
difficult to find an inmate in a penal 
institution who can complain about con- 
ditions. I am not saying there are not 
bad conditions sometimes. There are. 
There are reprehensible conditions like 
those in the Atlanta Federal Peniten- 
tiary that need correcting. And there 
were conditions in the institutions of my 
home State of Oklahoma that needed 
correcting, bad conditions. I made that 
my No. 1 priority when I was Governor, 
to get something done about cleaning 
up those institutions. Nobody feels more 
strongly than I do about doing some- 
thing about those bad conditions which 
we have. But it is not hard to find one— 
one—inmate to complain. 

By the way, Mr. President, as to the 
other kinds of institutions that we 
have—our mental hospitals, for exam- 
ple—I was visiting recently with some 
of our State officials in that field. They 
have just put additional lawyers on the 
payroll, lawyers who work full time to 
look at conditions and to talk with fam- 
ily members of the patients and others 
who are concerned with them, in the 
case of those patients who might not 
be mentally competent themselves. The 
office is fully staffed to look after their 
rights and bring any legal suits that 
they feel are justified. 

This bill goes beyond that. It goes to 
the point of saying, if you cannot even 
find one dissatisfied inmate in your pris- 
ons or in your jails, Mr. President, if you 
cannot even find one, why, we want to 
give the Federal Government, a bureau- 
crat in the Department of Justice, the 
right to come down and sue you instead. 
Mr. President, conditions would have to 
be beyond belief before you could not 
find one person to complain. 

I think it is ridiculous, a ridiculous in- 
trusion into the rights of State and local 
governments, to give the Federal Gov- 
ernment the right to initiate investiga- 
tions and to initiate lawsuits on their 
own motions. In theory, if every single 
person in a particular community, in- 
cluding all the inmates of the jail, were 
absolutely satisfied with conditions in 
that jail, this bill would still give the 
Federal bureaucracy the right to come 
in and file a lawsuit against the city and 
county and order them to spend T 
amount of dollars to correct an abuse 
which nobody, let us say not even the one 
person, believes to exist. 

Mr. President, to me, it is ludicrous 
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and misleading to say that, somehow, you 
are not sensitive enough to the rights of 
those inmates in institutions if you are 
not for this bill. I was asked by the au- 
thor of this bill the other day, on the 
floor—and I am certainly not belittling 
his motivations. They are proper. He is 
very sincere. I know he has very deep 
feeling about institutionalized persons 
and about their needs. 

He has sincere compassion. There are 
very few people I have known in public 
life who are as sincerely motivated as he 
is. I would have to say I have never seen 
him cast a vote or make a speech on the 
floor of the Senate on which I did not feel 
he was sincerely motivated by what he 
thought was best for the country or right 
in terms of standards or ethics. I salute 
him for that and I think the people of 
his State are very fortunate, indeed, to 
have someone of that character and that 
sensitivity and honesty representing 
them. Mr. President, I just happen to 
have an honest difference of opinion with 
him on this particular matter. 

He asked me a question, after I was 
saying that I thought this bill was ex- 
cessive and gave the Federal Government 
too much power, that here, the Federal 
Government could go in and conduct 
fishing expeditions and harassing inves- 
tigations on broad subjects while not 
even giving full and complete notice to 
the States, not fully consulting, not fully 
giving them an opportunity to correct 
the situation. He said, and this is the 
essence of his question: 

Is the Senator saying, then that we do not 
need any protection of rights, that we should 
not try to protect the constitutional rights 
of individuals in institutions? 


Of course not, Mr. President. I am not 
saying that. Nor do I think it would be 
fair to characterize the opposition of 
those who oppose this bill as being 
against humane treatment for inmates or 
protection of their constitutional rights. 
Far from it, Mr. President. We are 
simply saying that there is adequate pro- 
tection in the existing law. The Federal 
Government can already intervene in 
any case, use all of its vast resources in 
any case in which there is even just one 
person in an institution who files a law- 
suit and complains. 

What we are saying is that we do not 
think it is in the best interest of any of 
the people in this country, including the 
people in the institutions, to have roving 
teams of Federal investigators going 
around, bureaucrats from Washington, 
who do not live in the town, do not live 
in the State, who are not really familiar 
enough with the situation, who do not 
know enough about the State’s compet- 
ing demands on its limited resources, to 
go around making decisions on the 
State’s budget. That is what our opposi- 
tion is all about. That is what our opposi- 
tion to this bill is all about. 

I heard on the radio the other morning, 
Mr. President, as I was coming in, that 
the Senate was going to vote again on 
whether or not to stop a filibuster. It was 
termed a filibuster. I would prefer to call 
it more extensive discussion and debate 
in the hope that fellow Members of the 
Senate will come to understand the real 
nature of this bill. 
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It was said that we were going to 
vote on whether or not to invoke clo- 
ture on the issue of protecting the rights 
of people in institutions. I do not think 
that is a fair representation of the 
issue. I do not know of one person on 
this side of the question who does not 
want to protect the rights of institu- 
tionalized people, who does not want to 
see more human treatment, who does 
not want to see an end to abuses in any 
institution. I do not care what kind of 
institution it is, we would all care 
about it. 

To me, it is a discussion of who is 
going to set the policies, who is going 
to set the budget priorities in States, 
in cities, in counties. Will the Federal 
Government? Will an unelected part of 
the Federal Government set the budget 
priority for my State or for the other 
49 States represented in this body, for 
thousands of cities and counties across 
the country? Or will the people them- 
selves set those budgetary priorities 
through the elective process? 

I go back again, Mr. President, to the 
practical reality involved. Again, I 
think that is something that we often 
lose sight of as we consider legislation. 
We talk about the goals, we talk about 
the need. Then we enact legislation 
which, very often, has the practical ef- 
fect of doing just the opposite—imped- 
ing our ability to accomplish the goal 
that we set out to accomplish. That is 
the case here, Mr. President. 

Another of the basic problems con- 
fronting our country relates back to a 
mistaken fable that too many in the 
Federal Government have believed in in 
the past; that is, that there is a money 
tree somewhere and that money tree 
will just keep producing and producing, 
year after year. Or, I guess, most ade- 
quately, that there is a printing press 
and that if we have allocated all the 
money available to us here in the Fed- 
eral Government and the other units of 
government have done the same, we 
can just take care of the problem by 
running the printing press a few more 
hours, a few more days and years, 
printing out more and more dollars all 
the time. 

That is what has happened, Mr. Presi- 
dent, over the past quarter century in 
this country. We have had a balanced 
budget one time. 

There seems to be great belief in that 
fable of the renewable printing press 
that is a solution to all the problems. 

In 1960, under the formula used to 
determine the amount of dollars in cir- 
culation in this country, Mr. President, 
that amount of money was $100 billion 
in 1960 circulating around and around 
in this country—$100 billion. 

By 1970, it had risen sharply to $200 
billion, and by 1979 it had reached $980 
billion in circulation in this country, Mr. 
President. 

In 1960, $100 billion; $200 billion by 
1970; $980 billion in circulation by 1979, 
a real reflection of the belief of people 
in the Federal Government that we can 
just close our eyes to reality and run the 
printing presses a little longer. 

Mr. President, the situation, I think, 
is indicative here. 
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Since the Federal Government is op- 
erated with deficits, it never had to make 
the hard choice most of us make in our 
individual lives. I do not need to go into 
that. But running deficits is the principal 
cause of the inflation which ravages us 
all. 
There is a price. We are now paying it. 
Our country is paying in the hardest 
possible way. 

The Federal Government has not tried 
to make those difficult choices we have to 
make as individuals, when we have so 
much money to live on each month and 
each year and we have to decide which 
we want most, do without some things 
if we have others. 

State and local governments, in large 
measure, have to do the same thing. Most 
States, thank goodness, operate with re- 
quirements in their constitutions that 
they have balanced budgets. That means, 
Mr. President, that if we spend more on 
one part, or one function, of government, 
we have to spend less on another. If we 
spend a lot of money on education, we 
will not be spending as much on high- 
ways as otherwise. If we spend more on 
one thing, we will spend less on parks, or 
mental institutions, or something else, 
perhaps. If we spend more in one area 
and we have only so much money, we 
have to spend less in other areas. 

So we set budgetary priorities, Mr. 
President. That is why I say the practical 
effect of this bill may be just the opposite 
of what the author intends. 

Mr. President, I shared my own per- 
sonal experience as a Governor with that 
situation. When our State came under 
an order to change its prisons, to do 
something about them, and I was in 
favor of that, in increasing the expendi- 
ture for prisons and the correctional fa- 
cility, I had to cut expenditures some- 
where else. So we have to cut some other 
major areas of State government re- 
ceiving dollars. 

If we increased by 300 percent, 400 
percent, 500 percent, and that is what 
we did, Mr. President, we increased our 
spending on corrections of an order of 
magnitude of tripling or quadrupling it, 
going up 500 percent, even 600 percent in 
certain instances, over a 4-year period, 
we had to cut back spending in other 
areas. 

There were times I agreed with what 
the orders said, there were abuses cor- 
rected that I agreed with. I worked as 
hard as I could to get the bills through 
the legislature to appropriate the money. 
But money does not grow on a tree, and 
in State government it is not created by 
running printing presses. It comes out of 
the pockets of taxpayers. It is difficult 
because they are having a hard time. 

I can remember this very instance 
when we were ordered by the Federal 
court to make a certain change in the 
water system of one of our correctional 
institutions. I had to take money out of 
the budget for our mental institutions 
that I had already planned to place 
there, to put the heating system in our 
State mental hospital, and to do some 
new flooring and other things in terms 
of improving the weather stripping 
around the windows, to improve the con- 
ditions of our mental hospital, money I 
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had planned to put there, I had to pull 
it out of that budget and spend it on the 
prison instead. 

Why? Was it because as an elected 
Official I sincerely believed the prison 
water system should have a higher pri- 
ority than the health of the patients in 
the State mental hospital? No; because 
in this instance I did not. 

If I had been given freedom to make 
that decision, and if our State legislature 
had been given that freedom, we would 
have decided that on that particular 
point there was greater need to improve, 
making physical improvements, at the 
State mental hospital at that time, than 
to spend additional money, since we had 
already increased the prison budget 300 
percent or 400 percent, this was over and 
above that, and we would have given the 
higher priority to the mental hospital at 
that point. 

But we could not do it? Why? Because 
we were under a Federal court order on 
the prison, not on the mental hospital. 

So we do what we have to do. That is 
what happened. 

Mr. President, if we send a roving team 
of Federal investigators to all the States, 
cities and counties, and let them decide 
what they will investigate first, and file 
an action on first, it will be by whim that 
budget authority is set. 

Let us say they take the prison first. 
They get a court order, ordering the 
State to spend z amount of dollars on 
the prison. When that happens, Mr. 
President, there will be less dollars left 
for everything else. So, by putting the 
prison as the first order of priority, we 
will knock down, in order of importance, 
the mental institutions, special educa- 
tion for handicapped children, juvenile 
facilities, halfway houses, emergency 
medical services, aid to the elderly, and 
a lot of other things the State govern- 
ment also does. 

Mr. President, I am not saying that 
it is wrong to spend money on prisons. 
I cannot very well say that. But I am 
saying that perhaps it is not as high a 
priority as some other programs I men- 
tioned. 

That will vary from State to State. 
It will be different from one State to 
another, and one city or another, where 
the prison will be in the worst condi- 
tion, or in another the mental hospital, 
in another that special education is the 
greatest need. 

All I say, Mr. President, is, let us 
leave it to the local elected officials to 
decide, not up to the whim of some Fed- 
eral bureaucrat, to circumvent the dem- 
ocratic process, to get around the wishes 
of the people themselves, their own 
knowledge about local conditions and 
competing local needs. 

Let us not let them set the budgets 
of States and localities by whim. Let us 
use the democratic process. Let us use 
the process the Founding Fathers estab- 
lished. 

So, Mr. President, we have gone 
through this process of extending de- 
bate not to cause anyone any inconven- 
ience, not to delay Senators from other 
engagements, important ones, which 
they may have or from other responsi- 
bilities. We have engaged in this pro- 
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longed debate for a very serious purpose 
and for reasons of conscience. We have 
engaged in its because we sincerely be- 
lieve that the pending measure is not in 
the best interests of the country; that it 
will only seek to further undermine the 
Federal system; that it is contrary to 
the spirit of the democratic process; 
and—yes, Mr. President—because we 
are concerned that, as a practical mat- 
ter, the way it will really work out in 
practice, it may actually hinder, not 
help, our goal of better treatment for 
patients in our State institutions, our 
mental hospitals, our institutions for 
juveniles; that it may actually hinder, 
as a practical matter, the wise and ef- 
ficient use of tax dollars, stretching 
those dollars as far as we possibly can 
to upgrade the standards of all our in- 
stitutions at the State and local levels: 
and because we believe that the Federal 
record is replete with failures on its own 
part to meet its own institutional respon- 
sibilities; because we believe the Federal 
Government should set its own house in 
order before being given the power, on 
a whimsical basis, to intervene in the 
policymaking for all the other units of 
Government across this country. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


—— ͤ —ä§—kœ 


RECESS UNTIL 2 P. M. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate stand in recess until 2 p.m. today. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 11:44 a.m., recessed until 2 p.m.; 
whereupon, the Senate reassembled 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. MOYNIHAN). 


CIVIL RIGHTS OF INSTITUTIONAL- 
Per ERSONS— CONFERENCE RE- 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the conference report on 
E.R. 10. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mary Jolly and 
Marcia Atcheson have the privilege of 
the floor for the remainder of the con- 
sideration of this conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MARKUP ON THE GRAMLEY 
NOMINATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs met today to consider the 
nomination of Lyle Gramley to be a 
member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. During the 
meeting, several members of the com- 
mittee indicated that other Members of 
the Senate wished an opportunity to pre- 
sent to the committee their views on the 
nomination. I had already invited any 
Member of the Senate to testify on 
April 15, and not until the morning of the 
markup did I learn there might be others 
who want to make their views known. 

Accordingly, the committee will meet 
tomorrow at 9 a.m. to continue its 
markup of the Gramley nomination. The 
committee will initially receive the views 
of any Member of the Senate who wants 
to make his views known. Thereafter, at 
10 a.m. the committee will proceed to a 
vote on the nomination. There was no 
objection to this procedure on the part of 
the members of the committee who were 
present at today’s markup. 


THE CAMBODIAN LEGACY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, for 
the past several years, events in Cam- 
bodia were shrouded in secrecy and con- 
fusion. During that time, upheaval and 
destruction became a way of life for mil- 
lions, and the initial trickle of refugees 
became a torrent. For countless thou- 
sands, Thailand became their last refuge 
from terror. It is from this sanctuary 
that their story now unfolds and filters 
to the rest of the world. 

Under the Khmer Rouge, Cambodia 
and its once thriving agrarian economy 
was plunged into a deadly and chaotic 
state. Millions were terrified, enslaved, 
and uprooted from their homes. Many 
lives were claimed by starvation and a 
litany of diseases. Yet, the most unfor- 
givable and repulsive act of all was the 
systematic murder of several million 
peasants by this regime. Now we are 
learning that the tragedy did not end 
there, for in the wake of their wrath, the 
Khmer Rouge have sent hundreds of 
thousands fleeing into Thailand. These 
people have no home or material means 
to support themselves. Many no longer 
have a family. For most of them, the fu- 
ture holds only uncertainty and despair. 

Mr. President, the Cambodian refugees 
are a reminder—a tragic reminder— 
that the human misery of brutal hench- 
men such as the Khmer Rouge has no 
end. Its sickening legacy goes on. And on. 

That is why it is so essential that we 
act vigorously and forcefully to prevent 
such tragedies before they occur. 

There is one clear step we can take, 
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Mr. President, that will strengthen our 
hand in preventing such tragedies—rati- 
fication of the Genocide Convention. For 
over 30 years, this important human 
rights treaty has languished here in the 
Senate. The scenario of events in Cam- 
bodia clearly demonstrates that ratifica- 
tion of this convention is as essential as 
ever. 

Mr. President, the safeguarding of lives 
must be one of the highest priorities of 
international law. It must be one of our 
highest priorities as well. I urge my col- 
leagues to join me in seeking ratification 
of the Genocide Convention. 

Mr. President, I thank the majority 
leader for informing me that I could 
have time to speak at this time, and I 
yield the floor. 


CIVIL RIGHTS OF INSTITUTIONAL- 
IZED PERSONS—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the conference report on 
H.R. 10. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my remarks on 
H.R. 10 not be counted as the first of the 
two speeches I am allowed on this sub- 
ject in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, the matter 
before the U.S. Senate has to do with the 
authority attempted to be granted to the 
U.S. Justice Department to initiate law- 
suits basically on their own determina- 
tion, to begin a lawsuit at any time they 
wish, in behalf of any institutionalized 
person. 

Mr. President, H.R. 10, which has come 
about because of the original passage of 
S. 10 in this body some months ago, does 
great harm—great violence, I would 
add—from my standpoint, knowledge, 
and experience with regard to the rights 
of the States. I know that we have very 
many heavy State’s rights issues that 
come before Congress, but I believe the 
fact that this is a fundamental State's 
rights issue has probably not received 
the attention that I think it rightfully 
should. 

I speak, Mr. President, as a former 
Governor of my State of Nebraska and 
as one of several in this body who has had 
first-hand experience, and I emphasize 
“first-hand experience,” with regard to 
the heavy hand and the bureaucracy of 
the Justice Department that is located 
right here in the Nation’s Capital in 
Washington, D.C. 

Time and time again we have heard 
the phrase that is bantered about these 
days about getting the bureaucracy in 
Washington off of our back. If there were 
ever a piece of legislation that is going to 
place the bureaucracy of the Justice De- 
partment on the backs of all of the 
elected officials and the appointed offi- 
cials, who have the responsibility to run 
the institutions that are properly au- 
thorized and run by all of the States, 
H.R. 10 will stand in the forefront if it 
becomes law. 

I predict that should this body make a 
mistake that I was afraid it was about to 
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make and it still might make despite the 
efforts of many of us to prevent that 
from happening, unless we can somehow 
arrest that we are going to come cer- 
tainly in the future to the conclusion 
that the Senate did, indeed, make a 
mistake when they turned loose the high 
paid bureaucrats of the Department of 
Justice to intervene, sometimes unneces- 
sarily, in the running of State institu- 
tions. 

I referred earlier to the fact that I 
had had some firsthand knowledge in 
this regard. As the Governor of the State 
of Nebraska, although the record will 
clearly show and as the record of these 
proceedings will show, as documented 
during the hearings on S. 10, the 
State of Nebraska had one of the out- 
standing records of all of the States 
in bringing up the quality of our in- 
stitutions at all levels. Nevertheless, 
the Justice Department of the United 
States saw fit to become involved 
in a lawsuit that was brought by people 
within the State of Nebraska to try and 
change the way that duly elected officials 
in that State saw fit to run their institu- 
tions and to appropriate the money for 
the running of those institutions in the 
State of Nebraska. 

I will not go at this time into any 
lengthy detail, but just to set the stage, 
I think it would be proper for me to call 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
very excellent case in point and one point 
that was made by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana (Mr. Lone) during 
the debate on this conference report a 
few days ago. At that time Mr. Lonc said 
that what we are doing with H.R. 10 is 
to simply tell the Justice Department 
that they have a free hand to be a czar, 
if that is their intention, involving any 
civil rights action or the treatment of 
any person in any institution of any of 
the States of this Union. 


Senator Lone pointed out at that time 
that his critical objection to the bill was 
that if every person in the State of 
Louisiana, for example, were totally 
satisfied with the care and the treatment 
and the philosophy of care and treat- 
ment of any client of any institution in 
that State of Louisiana and if the par- 
ents and relatives of any person in those 
institutions in Louisiana were totally 
satisfied, if all of the elected and ap- 
pointed officials, all of the people involved 
in the important medical societies and 
fraternities, all of the institutions pro 
and con on the basis of what is a proper 
philosophy with regard to the treatment 
of those in institutions, whether they are 
mentally retarded institutions or penal 
institutions, if every person in the State 
of Louisiana felt that everything was just 
excellent in that State, under H.R. 10 
the Justice Department could still inter- 
vene, and if they found that there were 
conditions in Louisiana that should be 
corrected, they would have under the 
reasonable interpretation of this bill, if 
it becomes law, the power to intervene 
in any of those institutions where anyone 
in Louisiana is a client and be able to 
bring court action to change that solely 
at the discretion of the Justice Depart- 
ment here in Washington, D.C. 
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Those who are supporting this bill will 
certainly say, “Yes, but there are safe- 
guards that prevent the Justice Depart- 
ment from moving in until they do this 
or until they do that.” I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that as a former Governor who has 
had experience with the bureaucracy of 
the Justice Department there are not 
enough safeguards in this bill, and I am 
not sure we could ever write any bill that 
would provide the safeguards that I 
think would be necessary to keep an at- 
torney in the Justice Department from 
telling the Governor of a State what he 
can and what he should do or a legisla- 
ture in any State of what they should or 
should not do with regard to the clients 
in any of the institutions of any of our 
sovereign States. 

During the controversy in Nebraska 
we had a situation, as I referred to ear- 
lier, where a lawsuit was brought against 
the care and treatment of some children 
in our main facility for the treatment of 
mentally retarded youngsters, and that 
action was brought in the court, which 
those people certainly had the right to 
do, and shortly thereafter the U.S. Jus- 
tice Department acting under the Civil 
Rights Act saw fit to become a part of 
this suit and the judge in this case al- 
lowed them to come in. What we found 
then was a case where that suit that was 
initiated by Nebraska residents was 
more or less taken over lock, stock, and 
barrel by the bureaucracy of the Justice 
Department operating out of the Na- 
tion’s Capital. The unlimited amount of 
funds that they had were. therefore, 
placed behind the lawsuit. So what we 
had here, of course, was an involvement 
of the U.S. Justice Department, using 
the funds of the Nation’s taxrayers. 
coming in and fighting a legal battle not 
only as to whether these people were be- 
ing denied their civil rights. but also the 
larger issue in this particular case that 
involved the method of treatment, the 
philosophy of treatment with regard to 
these mentally retarded citizens. 

Now, while all this was going on the 
population at this particular facility that 
was known as Beatrice State Home, had 
been reduced from about 2,200 down to 
about 750 people. During exactly that 
same time while I was the chief executive 
of this State we were vastly expanding 
the community-based program for the 
mentally retarded to a place where we 
were considered one of the best in the 
Nation. 

In fact—I see the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is with us on the floor today— 
about 6 years ago, when I was Governor, 
the first lady of the State of Massachu- 
setts came to Nebraska because she was 
impressed with the quality of care that 
we in Nebraska were providing for our 
mentally retarded citizens. She consid- 
ered it a model and came there to find 
out what we were doing so that she could 
take back some of that to the State of 
Massachusetts. 

I only cite that because of the fact that 
Nebraska’s treatment of its mentally re- 
tarded was well-recognized around the 
Nation as one of the three or four lead- 
ing States in trying to develop the dual 
care, the community-based, program 
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which I have strongly supported and am 
strongly for but, at the same time, feel- 
ing we should maintain some type of a 
centralized State institution for some of 
the mentally retarded that many profes- 
sionals feel just cannot make it and 
would be an unnecessary drain on the 
resources of the community-based pro- 


gram. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EXON. I am happy to yield to my 
friend from Massachusetts. 

Mr. TSONGAS. The Senator was 
gracious about Mrs. Dukakis, who was in- 
deed the first lady of Massachusetts. In 
response to the well-put suggestion, I will 
get in touch with Kitty Dukakis and get 
her position on this conference report 
and make it available to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. EXON. I thank the Senator very 
much for that statement. I did not men- 
tion the name of Dukakis. It was the 
previous Governor’s wife who came to 
Nebraska at that time. 

Mr. TSONGAS. I will get both of their 
recommendations and give them to the 
Senator. 

Mr. EXON. And the one before that, 
if the Senator will. We would be very 
happy to have them. 

But to return to the thrust of my com- 
ments, Mr. President, I do not have any 
objection, I did not then and I do not now 
have any objection, whatsoever to any 
citizens in the State of Nebraska bring- 
ing proper action through a lawsuit to 
redress any grievance. I think that is a 
part of our process that I have always 
protected. 

Frankly, I did not even become con- 
cerned when the Justice Department of 
the United States decided to get into 
this act. I had grave reservations after- 
ward, however, when I saw how the 
bureaucracy of the Justice Department 
operated, in total disdain for not only 
the responsibilities but the attitudes of 
the duly elected officials of, in this case, 
the State of Nebraska. 

This harkens back to the case in point 
I made earlier with regard to the com- 
ments to this body by the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Lonc). We 
have now, Mr. President, I suggest all 
the protection we need, and I think we 
need some protection, for the Justice 
Department to become involved when 
they should become involved, in main- 
taining and protecting the rights of the 
people in any institution. The only thing 
they have to do now, Mr. President—and 
I suggest that they should have that au- 
thority—is simply to ask a court, if you 
will, to come in to assist wherever the 
Justice Department of the U.S. Govern- 
ment feels that they could be helpful. 

The real reason, if we will unmask the 
reason, for S. 10 and H.R. 10, and all 
the controversy that has brewed in the 
US. Senate, the only reason for all of 
this, Mr. President, is that the activists 
in this area were not satisfied with that 
arrangement we have had, and I hope we 
will continue to have. 

No, what they want is a blank check 
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so that activists who are employed as 
attorneys for the U.S. Justice Depart- 
ment will be given a blank check to go 
into any State in the Union and initiate 
any lawsuit any time they think it is 
necessary. 

That is why the statement of sound 
reasoning that was offered by the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana is so critically im- 
portant. We do not need any more pro- 
tection than we have right now. There 
is adequate protection. Basically this is 
do-gooder legislation and, of course, it 
is always tough to stand up to oppose 
do-gooder legislation because when 
somebody wants to do something for the 
less fortunate you are sometimes ac- 
cused in some quarters of not caring 
about the less fortunate people in this 
world of ours. 

Mr. President, I would like to read to 
this body—it just so happens that it was 
very timely—a story that appeared in 
the Lincoln Evening Journal of last 
night, Tuesday, April 29, that is right on 
line with the point I am making. 

I cited in my previous remarks, and 
the record of my statements and com- 
ments on this would fill several pages on 
the talks I have given on this subject, 
but once again we are back to talk about 
the Beatrice State Home—which has 
since been named the Beatrice State De- 
velopment Center—which was the sub- 
ject of the lawsuit, a lawsuit that is still 
going on to plague the new Governor of 
the State of Nebraska and the ongoing 
Officials who, I think, are doing a good 
job in trying to take care of our less 
fortunate individuals. 

While this lawsuit is still going on and 
while the State of Nebraska is still un- 
der attack supposedly—and I emphasize 
supposedly—for not maintaining a 
quality institution, here is the story that 
appeared last night in the Lincoln 
Journal. The headline is: “Program for 
retarded at Beatrice is praised.” Let me 
read the article: 

OmaHa.—The Nebraska Medical Associa- 
tion’s House of Delegates approved Monday 
a resolution commending the Beatrice State 
Developmental Center for having an “out- 
standing program” in treating profoundly 
and severely retarded persons. 

The resolution also said community-based 
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cussion of services for the mentally retarded 
nearly impossible for the last several years 
has subsided. 

Dr. J. Whitney Kelley, Omaha, said a team 
of professionals often is needed to work with 
retarded persons and is unavailable in some 
communities. 

Kelly said that in his opinion the trend 
is away from community placement, and that 
more retarded persons will be going back to 
larger centers. 

The association’s annual convention con- 
tinues through Wednesday. 


Mr. President, I only cite that to show 
once again the foolhardiness of the Jus- 
tice Department’s becoming involved in 
this lawsuit, and if the Justice Depart- 
ment, from my own firsthand knowl- 
edge, becomes involved in a suit, in an 
unnecessary suit like this in Nebraska, 
my land, what would they do if we give 
them a blank check to do this in every 
other State of the Union? 

Mr. President, the conference report 
on H.R. 10 simply emasculates any at- 
tempt at placing any restriction on what 
now appears to be a carte blanche au- 
thority of the Justice Department 
bureaucracy to sue States and local units 
of government. 

The so-called restrictions on the At- 
torney General’s authority placed in the 
Senate version of the bill has either been 
taken out of the conference or so cleverly 
“explained” in the conference report 
language to the point of making these 
restrictions meaningless. 

The conference report language is full 
of verbiage giving blanket endorsement 
to the current and past practices of the 
Justice Department in this area without 
giving any mention to the extensive de- 
bate which took place on the floor of 
the U.S. Senate expressing the concerns 
of a variety of Senators with regard to 
the past and present abuses by the Jus- 
tice Department of their existing author- 
ity to intervene in lawsuits against the 
State and local units of government. 

In fact, Mr. President, you would never 
have guessed from reading the confer- 
ence report language that there was any 
dissent whatsoever in the Senate regard- 
ing this issue. 

Let me go through the conference re- 
port language point by point to illustrate 
this fact. Let me read, Mr. President, the 
first paragraph of the conference com- 
mittee report: 

One measure of a nation’s civilization is 
the quality of treatment it provides persons 
entrusted to its care. The past decade has 
borne testimony to the growing civilization 
of this country through its commitment to 
the adequate care of its institutionalized 
citizen. Nowhere is that commitment more 
evident than in the actions of the United 
States Justice Department. 


Mr. President, I think that that open- 
ing paragraph probably sets up the con- 
cerns that I have with regard to this leg- 
islation. Because, once again, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it leaves the uninformed—and I 
like to use that word because I do not 
think there is anything vicious about 
those on the other side of this piece of 
legislation—it leaves the impression that 
we need, somehow we desperately need 
the Justice Department of the United 
States to see that the civil rights of every 
person in every institution of our States 
are adequately protected. 
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I submit, Mr. President, that this one 
paragraph, filled with its blatantly arro- 
gant and hypothetical assertions that 
nowhere in this entire country, not in any 
State, not in any local community, not in 
Congress, not in the churches of Ameri- 
ca, nowhere is the commitment to ade- 
quate care of the institutionalized more 
evident than the U.S. Justice Depart- 
ment; this statement embodies every- 
thing that is wrong and dangerous with 
this piece of legislation. 

Adoption of the conference report is 
an endorsement by the U.S. Senate and 
the Congress for the proposition that 
only in Washington, only in the bureauc- 
racy of the Nation’s Capital, can the feel- 
ing and the compassion be found for 
those less privileged in our society. Hog- 
wash. 

This arrogance and this hypocrisy 
must be rejected out of hand if we are to 
protect any semblance of our federal sys- 
tem of government in this country. 

I submit, Mr. President, that this one 
sentence Nowhere is that commitment 
more evident than in the action of the 
U.S. Justice Department,” this one sen- 
tence in the conference report is justifi- 
cation enough to reject the report, even 
if all the rest of it were good. 

Not only is this assertion of the Justice 
Department’s unique commitment to the 
care of the institutionalized dangerous 
and wrong, it simply does not square with 
the debate which occurred on the floor 
of the U.S. Senate in February of this 


year. 

All should recognize, Mr. President, 
that the Justice Department, which this 
conference report asserts has a unique 
claim to being the most committed to 
quality care for those residing in insti- 
tutions of any group in this entire Na- 
tion, so indicates the report, is the same 
Justice Department that runs the U.S. 
Penitentiary in Atlanta, Ga., whose rec- 
ord is so bad, in terms of the institu- 
tionalized care for the inmates residing 
there, that the Congress itself has been 
forced to investigate, under the leader- 
ship of Senator Nunn and Senator Percy, 
the shoddy administration and treat- 
ment of the inmates by the U.S. Justice 
Department at that facility. 

There are some people shaking their 
heads on the floor of the U.S. Senate. I 
hope that they continue to shake their 
heads on the floor of the U.S. Senate to 
the place where they finally begin to 
shake it up and down, so that those peo- 
ple who have had no experience what- 
soever with the Justice Department of 
the United States may somehow come 
to realize that there just might be some- 
one who has had firsthand experience 
in these matters, other than some of 
the highly professionalized staff peo- 
ple who not only have been involved in 
the writing of this report but have had a 
great deal to do with the writing of the 
bill itself. 

If the U.S. Justice Department is the 
sole repository of commitment to qual- 
ity care for the institutionalized citi- 
zens of this country, as the conference 
report asserts, then I would think that 
evidence of this commitment could be 
found by example at the institutions 
which the Justice Department has the 
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responsibility to run. The evidence, how- 
ever, points to the contrary. 

Further on in the report, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the conference report asserts that 
the Justice Department’s activities have 
“enhanced the lives of thousands of in- 
stitutionalized individuals throughout 
the country,” that “conditions have im- 
proved significantly in dozens of insti- 
tutions across the Nation,” that “barbaric 
treatment of adults and juvenile pris- 
oners has been curbed,” that “States fac- 
ing the prospect of suit by the Attorney 
General have voluntarily upgraded con- 
ditions in their institutions,” that the 
Justice Department’s efforts have 
“proven effectiveness,” and, finally, that 
“H.R. 10 insures that institutionalized 
citizens will be afforded the full measure 
of protections guaranteed them by the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

What happened, Mr. President, to the 
assurances the Senate received during 
debate on this bill that H.R. 10 was sim- 
ply giving the Attorney General author- 
ity to use, in the last resort, for only those 
cases where the involvement of the At- 
torney General was absolutely necessary ? 

The fact is that this language in the 
conference report is a “call to arms” for 
the Justice Department to write out to all 
of the areas in the country, to dictate to 
the States the operations and policies of 
their institutions. 

Adoption of this language will be an 
endorsement by the Senate that con- 
frontation and not cooperation is the 
hallmark of the Congress’ policy for im- 
proving conditions in the institutions, 
that litigation is tooled to accomplish 
this policy, and the States be damned on 
their attitude. 

It is bad policy and an attack on the 
foundation of federalism and it must be 
rejected. 

There are some in this body, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that have been unable to under- 
stand why the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska has broken from the traditional 
position on measures of this type. I have 
never before, since I have been in this 
body, opposed cloture. I just hope that my 
voice is being heard by enough of my col- 
leagues that they will recognize that the 
junior Senator from Nebraska feels very, 
very strongly about this matter and I will 
certainly do everything within my power 
and within the rules of the U.S. Senate to 
do all that I can to see that this bad piece 
of legislation, as well-meaning as it 
might be in some quarters, never becomes 
the law of this land. 

The conference committee further lib- 
eralized the areas in which the Attorney 
General can become involved by elimi- 
nating the Senate language which re- 
stricted the Attorney General to suits in- 
volving conditions which are “willful or 
wanton or conditions of gross neglect.” 

Despite the concern expressed on the 
floor of the U.S. Senate with regard to 
the unchecked authority by the Attorney 
General, the conference committee, by 
eliminating this definition, further 
loosened the reins of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s litigation bureaucracy. But, un- 
fortunately, Mr. President, this is only 
one in a long list of restrictions on the 
Attorney General’s authority which has 
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been watered down in the conference 
committee report. 

Because of the legitimate and thor- 
oughly presented concern that in the case 
in which it has existing authority to be- 
come involved, the Justice Department 
has abused its authority by attempting 
to go beyond those minimum measures 
necessary to correct the perceived and 
alleged constitutional infirmities. 

In fact, as is clear from the record, 
once the Justice Department becomes in- 
volved in a lawsuit, a power grabbing at- 
tempt is invariably made by the bureauc- 
racy within the Justice Department to 
dictate and manage these institutions. 

As a result of this concern, language 
was placed into the bill which provided 
that the Attorney General could only 
seek those minimum corrective meas- 
ures necessary to protect constitutional 
rights. Many of us in the Senate were 
also concerned with preventing “fishing 
expeditions,” which are also a hallmark 
of the Justice Department’s litigation 
strategy. 

But what does the conference report 
say about this provision? “This is not 
intended to limit the equity powers of 
any court to order relief it deems ap- 
propriate. After the commencement of 
the suit, further investigation and dis- 
covery may indicate additional correc- 
tive measures are appropriate. Certainly 
it is understood that the Attorney Gen- 
eral can return to the court to seek addi- 
tional relief consistent with his author- 
ity to seek relief appropriate to insure 
the minimum corrective measures nec- 
essary to insure the full enjoyment of 
rights.” 

By adopting this language, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senate, rather than restrict- 
ing the authority of the Attorney Gen- 
eral in an attempt to eliminate fishing 
expeditions, will be endorsing such liti- 
gation tactics. 

One of the other concerns expressed 
both during committee consideration of 
this bill and on the floor of the Senate 
was the fact that although the term 
“Attorney General” is used in the bill, 
the fact is that the authority and dis- 
cretion authorized by this bill will be 
exercised by bureaucrats buried deep 
within the litigation bureaucracy of the 
Justice Department with little or no 
oversight by the Attorney General 
whatsoever. 

Therefore, early in the consideration 
of this bill in committee, several Mem- 
bers felt it was necessary to provide that 
the complaint and the certification filed 
by the Attorney General to initiate suit 
must in fact be personally—I emphasize 
“personally”—signed by him to insure 
some oversight by the appointed Cabinet 
member who received Senate confirma- 
tion. The conference committee retained 
the language in the bill requiring the 
Attorney General to “personally” sign 
the complaint and certifications. 

However, and I emphasize however, 
the committee report language complete- 
ly negates this legitimate attempt to re- 
quire the personal signature of the At- 
torney General by explaining that the 
requirement in the bill does not really 
mean what it says, but rather the exist- 
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ing procedures set forth in 28 U.S.C. 508 
(a) and (b) should be followed “if there 
is a vacancy in the office of Attorney Gen- 
eral or if he is absent or disabled.” The 
fact of the matter, Mr. President, is that 
by providing this loophole, the Attorney 
General has the ability by his own defini- 
tion of “absence” to continue the exist- 
ing practice of having someone else in 
the Justice Department chain of com- 
mand review and sign these complaints. 
So once again we see the bureaucracy 
turned loose. So again we see a loosening 
by the conference committee of the sig- 
nificant and serious attempts by the Sen- 
ate to place some reasonable restrictions 
on the authority of the Attorney General 
in these instances. 

One of the other complaints expressed 
by those States who have been subject 
to Justice Department litigation has been 
that although the Justice Department 
comes into a State with all sorts of al- 
legations regarding deprivations of rights 
occurring in institutions, the Justice De- 
partment never outlines what they be- 
lieve to be the measures necessary to al- 
leviate the alleged conditions. As a re- 
sult, the bill as passed by the Senate con- 
tained a requirement that the Attorney 
General certify before filing suit to the 
State “the minimum measures which he 
believes may remedy the alleged condi- 
tions and the alleged pattern or practice 
of resistance.” 

Unfortunately, but nevertheless delib- 
erately, the conference report language 
completely emasculates this requirement 
by stating that “Congress realizes that 
before a complaint is filed and discovery 
conducted, it may be impossible for the 
Attorney General to specify the precise 
measures required to correct the alleged 
abuses.” 

The point is, Mr. President, that if the 
Attorney General cannot specify the 
measures required to correct the abuses 
then he should not be filing a lawsuit in 
the first place. This was the intention of 
the language as adopted by the Senate 
and again the conference committee has 
emasculated this requirement in the re- 
port language again giving an endorse- 
ment to fishing expeditions and open- 
ended litigation and harassment by the 
Justice Department bureaucracy. 

We also heard, Mr. President, from 
those States experiencing the heavy 
hand of the Justice Department that, on 
many occasions, the Department of Jus- 
tice failed to consult with State officials 
prior to the filing of litigation to see if 
the controversies could be resolved with- 
out resort to the confrontation process 
in the courtroom. Because of this, a pro- 
vision was placed in the bill requiring 
this consultation. But again, and unfor- 
tunately, Mr. President, the conference 
report language emasculates this provi- 
sion by gratuitously stating that Con- 
gress intends that if the State officials 
prove “unwilling” to consult, then, evi- 
dently, consultation is not required. 

The problem is, Mr. President, that 
the definition of “unwilling” rests solely 
within the discretion of the Attorney 
General or, as we all know, with the par- 
ticular bureaucrat handling the par- 
ticular case. Again, another loophole is 
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created to eliminate any semblance of a 
reasonable restraint on the Attorney 
General’s authority or that of his assist- 
ants in the bureaucracy. 

Any reasonable person analyzing the 
conference report up to this point would 
come away with the conclusion that the 
conferees had done a fairly good job 
of providing almost unrestricted author- 
ity to the Attorney General by eliminat- 
ing the effectiveness of the various re- 
strictions placed in the Senate version 
of the bill. But this obviously was not 
enough, Mr. President, for the confer- 
ence report goes on to give an almost 
blanket exemption to the Attorney Gen- 
eral for his use at any time the require- 
ments of the act prove inhibiting to the 
litigation strategy and tactics of the 
Justice Department. The conference re- 
port states that: 

At 4 points in the Act Congress has used 
the words, “when feasible,” or “to the ex- 
tent feasible” to modify actions which the 
Attorney General is required to take. It is 
the intent of the Congress that the Attor- 
ney General take these actions to the extent 
the actions are capable of being successfully 
done or accomplished. 


What, in effect, this language does, 
Mr. President, is allow the Attorney 
General, in his sole discretion or the sole 
discretion of the bureaucrats under him, 
to ignore the concerns expressed by the 
Senate and the restrictions placed in the 
Senate bill whenever they decide that 
these restrictions are not feasible for 
them to undertake. Any talk, Mr. Presi- 
dent, at this point of the various re- 
strictions and checks on the Attorney 
General's authority is simply talk and 
more talk. It is a facade without a 
foundation. It is words without support. 

Mr. President, the conference report 
also emasculates the amendment that I 
offered, during Senate consideration of 
the bill, which was adopted by the full 
Senate. To remind my colleagues about 
this, I think that they will remember 
that there was a series of amendments 
offered by rollcall vote to S. 10 when it 
was before this body. There were a few 
amendments that were adopted by the 
managers of the bill, but, in most in- 
stances, they turned a deaf ear to most 
of the amendments that were offered 
that were really designed to place any 
check on the authority of the Justice 
Department bureaucracy. 

The Chair might remember that the 
only amendment that was adopted to S. 
10 as it moved through the U.S. Senate 
was that one offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska. It was adopted on a move to 
reconsider by Senator Dore after it was 
first rejected by one or two votes in the 
Senate. Upon the move by Senator DoLE 
to reconsider this, the Senate did re- 
consider and, on this occasion, the 
amendment by the Senator from Ne- 
braska was adopted, again on a rather 
close vote. 

Mr. President, the amendment that I 
offered was very simple. It said that be- 
fore the Attorney General may file or 
intervene in a suit against a State, he 
must obtain a certification from the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare that the proposed suit would not 
interfere with the efforts of HEW to 
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obtain compliance by the institution 
with that Agency’s standards for institu- 
tional care. Let me emphasize that this 
amendment was a very watered-down 
version of a similar amendment offered 
in committee. 

My amendment did not reauire an ex- 
haustion of administrative remedies. In 
fact, it did not even require a filing of 
a compliance action against the institu- 
tion by HEW. It simply required the 
Attorney General to consult with the 
Secretary of HEW and for the Secretary 
to determine that the proposed lawsuit 
would not interfere with HEW’s stand- 
ards enforcement programs. 

Substantial funding is provided State 
institutions for the mentally retarded 
and the mentally ill by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare basi- 
cally through the medicaid program. 
These funds carry with them strict reg- 
ulations regarding standards of care 
within the institution. 

HEW is involved in an ongoing moni- 
toring of these institutions to obtain 
and maintain compliance with these 
standards of care. My amendment would 
have insured that Justice Department 
action does not interfere with efforts of 
HEW to enforce its standards. 

Mr. President, there was every reason 
to provide for this safeguard. Litigation 
should be the course of last and not first 
resort. Congress should emphasize co- 
operation, not confrontation. We should 
encourage and protect the efforts of the 
Federal agency which has expertise in 
the area of mental retardation and men- 
tal health. We should not allow this ex- 
pertise to be impeded by a Federal 
agency that has no expertise in this 
area. 


In this regard, Mr. President, as I 
pointed out when I first offered my 
amendment, my colleagues would do well 
to review the opinion of the Federal Dis- 
trict Court in the case of United States 
against Solomon, which provides the 
basic impetus for S. 10. 


In that lawsuit, the judge ruled that 
the Justice Department does not have 
the authority to initiate these types of 
lawsuits against the States. The judge 
stated, in a very commonsense approach, 
and I quote: 

This Congress has devised what it hopes 
will be an effective carrot-and-stick method 
of improving the lot of the mentally retarded 
in America. This court simply cannot believe 
that Congress intended or expected that 
while an elaborate plan to imorove the lot 
of the mentally retarded was being imple- 
mented by the one federal agency (the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare) 
with expertise in the field of mental retar- 
dation, another government agency (the De- 
partment of Justice) with no expertise in 
the solution of the very difficult problems 
posed by mental retardation would simul- 
taneously be making wholesale attacks on a 
state’s mental retardation programs under 
the guise of protecting 13th and 14th Amend- 
ment rights. Surely, if Congress had wanted 
two agencies to be involved in ameliorating 
the states’ efforts to help the mentally re- 
tarded, it would have at least provided some 
legislative guidance as to procedures for pre- 
venting the conflict and contradictory go2ls 
that can and do occur when two federal 
agencies independently act on the same 
matter. 
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That is the end of the quote of the 
judge. 

Mr. President, during the previous de- 
bate I said that it may be that this par- 
ticular judge has more confidence in the 
commonsense of the Congress than is 
warranted, and, at least with regard to 
the conference committee, this judge was 
certainly right. 

Mr. President, I know that there are 
many for whom I have the highest re- 
spect who really believe that H.R. 10 
should become law. I have talked to many 
of them time and time again. Many of 
them have very capable staff that have 
very legitimate concern for what I would 
concede have been some problems with 
regard to civil rights, even treatments, 
even the way a penal institution is run. 


But I think I can simply sum up H.R. 
10, as brought out by the conference and 
the wording of the conference committee 
report, as once again overreaction by 
the Federal Government to a problem 
that essentially rests with the States and, 
therefore, States’ rights are involved. 

However well meaning they are, until 
one has had experience with the Justice 
Department and how they do things, they 
do not fully understand or begin to 
realize the great concern that those of 
us who have seen the heavy hand of the 
Justice Department used in a manner 
that there is not a single person that 
serves in this U.S. Senate, or a single 
person that serves on the staff of any 
U.S. Senator, would approve of if that 
person knew the facts at hand. 

(Mr. BUCUS assumed the chair.) 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, getting 
back to the Justice Department once 
again, somehow there has been a feeling 
created that this do-gooder piece of leg- 
islation, managed by the U.S. Justice 
Department, cannot and should not be 
opposed by anyone who is seriously con- 
cerned about the less fortunate people in 
our society, and somehow they seem to 
measure up the old image of the U.S. 
Justice Department as one of those un- 
touchables. 

This reminds me of an old television 
show that I used to watch in the days of 
yesteryear—“The FBI in Peace and 
War.” 

The Justice Department of the U.S. 
Government seems to be held up as some- 
thing created by the Lord Almighty that 
could or would do no wrong and, there- 
fore, if we give them the unlimited czar 
power that they seek in this bill, what 
harm could it possibly do? 

I do not subscribe to the fact that the 
U.S. Justice Department is all good or 
that it is all bad. I happen to have a high 
regard for many of the things, all of the 
things, that the U.S. Justice Department 
stands for, particularly with regard to 
civil rights. However, I would suggest 
that the Justice Department of the 
United States, in the last resort, is simply 
one more bureaucracy, probably no more 
created by highest authority, in any 
better shape or form, than any other 
bureaucracies that concern us. 

Therefore, I have been very con- 
cerned about the fact that this legislation 
has been about to go through the U.S. 
Senate after being almost waved—almost 
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waved by sleight of hand—through the 
House of Representatives with little or 
no opposition. 

I can only say that our colleagues in 
the other body know not what they do 
and have evidently, in this regard, not 
taken the time to find out. 

If the Justice Department is all wise, 
as it is all powerful, and does all of the 
right things, I think it is only proper, 
Mr. President, that we look at the record 
of the Justice Department in some 
rather recent instances. I would like to 
cite one at this time. 

The Justice Department bureaucracy 
has misused and abused its existing au- 
thority to intervene in lawsuits against 
States and local governments, and the 
Congress should not reward this abuse 
by expanding the Justice Department’s 
authority. 

An excellent and current example of 
this abuse of authority involves the re- 
cent lawsuit by the Justice Department 
against the mayor and other officials of 
the city of Philadelphia seeking relief 
against allegedly unconstitutional prac- 
tices and policies of the Philadelphia 
Police Department. I certainly cannot 
and do not make any judgments regard- 
ing the practices of the Philadelphia Po- 
lice Department because I simply do not 
have the information or evidence upon 
which to make such a judgment. But it 
is obvious from a review of the Federal 
District Court’s opinion dismissing the 
lawsuit, that the Justice Department did 
not have sufficient evidence upon which 
to act either. 

Senators may recall that in the mid- 
dle of August 1979, the Civil Rights Divi- 
sion of the Justice Department held a 
massive news conference at which they 
announced the filing of a comprehensive 
lawsuit against the mayor and city offi- 
cials of Philadelphia to correct alleged 
abuses of the Philadelphia Police Depart- 
ment. The Federal District Court Judge, 
Judge Ditter, on October 29, 1979, dis- 
missed the lawsuit on the grounds that 
the Attorney General and the Justice 
Department had no authority to bring 
this type of lawsuit against city officials. 
But, as can be seen from a review of his 
opinion, Judge Ditter went on to outline 
the shocking, heavyhanded tactics used 
by the Justice Department and concluded 
that “what occurred in this case is a 
most regrettable example of the abuse 
that might result if the Attorney Gen- 
eral were empowered to bring lawsuits 
of this kind.” 

It is clear from reading the judge’s 
opinion that the tactics of the Justice 
Department, in this case, were designed 
to prevent the city officials named in the 
lawsuit from defending themselves by 
delaying the trial on the issues presented 
in their complaint to a time when a new 
mayor would be in office, at which point 
an attempt would be made to settle“ 
the case without ever having to prove the 
charges in the complaint. 

ioe the judge pointed out in his deci- 
sion— 

The Justice Department attorneys pub- 
licly vilified the individual defendants, 
accusing them of outrageous, conscious- 
shocking misconduct, while simultaneously 
planning a schedule for the lawsuit that 
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would prevent these same defendants from 
ever answering the charges. 


We all remember the headlines and 
the strong assertive statements which 
the Justice Department attorneys made 
when they publicly announced the filing 
of the lawsuit. The court itself quoted 
such statements as “the suit is the re- 
sult of an 8-month investigation,” 
“months of investigation were needed 
to gather evidence,” “attorneys combed 
the files of the police department,” and 
they were “prepared to produce evidence 
supporting the allegations” to highlight 
the grandstanding engaged in by Justice 
Department bureaucracy during the 
press conference announcing the lawsuit. 
The court further reminded us that the 
Deputy Attorney General in charge of 
the Civil Rights Division was quoted as 
saying: 

We have found widespread abuse of fed- 
eral law, and that’s why we are bringing 
this lawsuit . . . "We think we have ample 
evidence of intimidation of people by Phila- 
delphia policemen and the coverup of this 
intimidation by their superiors.” Similarly, 
this same official stated that “we have a 
well-thought-out and well-documented law- 
suit.” 


But what happened to this “well- 
thought-out and well-documented law- 
suit” when the judge met with the Jus- 
tice Department attorneys and attorneys 
for the defendant 8 days after the 
lawsuit? At that meeting, the judge sug- 
gested a pretrial schedule which would 
have established a trial date of October 
15, 1979, 2 months after the filing of this 
“well-thought-out and well-documented 
lawsuit.” What was the judge told? 

I was immediately told by Government 
counsel that my schedule was not reason- 
able, that no testimony under oath had been 
taken, that no documents had been copied, 
and that an unknown number of witnesses 
wouid have to be located, interviewed, and 
prepared for court. (Emphasis added). 


Shocking, to say the least; but this is 
exactly the type of tactics and strategy 
used by the Federal Justice Department 
which the Senate will be endorsing by 
the passage of S. 10. This is so because 
it is clear from the record of the States 
who have been involved in litigation of 
this type with the Justice Department 
that the Philadelphia example is the 
rule rather than the exception. 

Is it any wonder that Judge Ditter 
concluded: 

What occurred in this case is a most re- 
grettable example of the abuse that might 
result if the Attorney General were em- 
powered to bring lawsuits of this kind. 


I strongly urge the Senate to heed 
these words of warning and not expand 
the authority of the Justice Department 
to initiate suits against States and local 
governments, as has been the case in Ne- 
braska, as has been the case in Phila- 
delphia. 

I say again, Mr. President, and I em- 
phasize again—and I hope every Sena- 
tor will understand this—that whether 
or not we agree to the conference report 
on H.R. 10, whether or not this measure 
becomes law, the Justice Department 
has adequate authority under the law 
now to begin a lawsuit where they think 
the civil rights of any person have been 
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violated in any State institutions. so long 
as even one person in that State brings 
an action. I do not believe it would be 
improper even for the Justice Depart- 
ment to go into a State and attempt to 
initiate an action by someone in that 
State. 


However, what we have done in this 
bill, unwittingly—and I think that for 
the most part, unfortunately, it is mis- 
understood by many of my colleagues— 
is simply to give the Justice Department 
a blank check to run around filing law- 
suits against any State officials, elected 
or appointed, wherever they see fit. By 
the actions of the Justice Department 
under several administrations in the past, 
I hope it will be concluded that this is 
something we do not want to do, in the 
interests of justice for all. 


Mr. President, I should like to insert 
in the Recorp some additional remarks 
of the judge in this case, under part 6 of 
his order, headed “Abuse of Power in 
This Lawsuit.” I am reading now from 
the opinion of the judge: 

In the preceding sections, I have discussed 
the reasons why I believe that the power to 
maintain this lawsuit does not and should 
not rest with the Attorney General of the 
United States. The ways in which such & 
power might be abused have been demon- 
strated at length. Nevertheless, one more 
example of this abuse should be examined. 
Indeed, this example warrants special con- 
sideration, because it is to be found in the 
very facts and circumstances of the present 
lawsuit. 


The complaint in this case was filed on 
August 13, 1979. As discussed earlier, it 
charges the individual defendants, includ- 
ing Mayor Rizzo and Police Commissioner 
O'Neill, with personal wrongdoing in devising 
and perpetuating policies which result in po- 
lice brutality. Since November of 1978, how- 
ever, it has been well-known that the present 
administration will leave office on January 6, 
1980. 


From its inception, this lawsuit has been 
attended by a carefully cultivated public 
image. Repeatedly, plaintiff’s counsel made 
sensational public statements which created 
the clear impression that the investigation 
was completed, the evidence was all in, and 
the defendants’ guilt had been etsablished 
beyond doubt. Thus, the public has been 
enlightened with the knowledge that “[t]he 
suit is the result of an eight month investi- 
gation,” and that “months of investigation 
were needed to gather evidence.” With plain- 
tiff’s senior counsel cited as the source, it has 
been reported that plaintiff’s “attorneys 
combed the files of the police department,” 
and are “prepared to produce evidence sup- 
porting the allegations.” As early as August 
14, 1979, the Deputy Attorney General in 
charge of the Civil Rights Division of the 
Justice Department was quoted as saying: 
“We have found widespread abuse of federal 
law and that's why we are bringing this law- 
suit. . . . We think we have ample evidence 
of intimidation of people by Philadelphia 
policemen and the coverup of this intimida- 
tion by their superiors.” Similarly, this same 
Official stated that “we have a well-thought- 
out and well-documented lawsuit." The pub- 
lic was further told that “[t]o underline the 
importance of the suit, Attorney General 
Griffin B. Bell personally signed the com- 
plaint Friday in one of his last major acts 
before retiring. 


I have been quoting from the judge 
and I will be quoting again from the 


judge in just a moment and I will so 
indicate. 
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But I wish to insert some editorial 
comment on my own right here. 

I have just read that the judge said 
this: 


The public was further told that “to 
underline the importance of the suit, Attor- 
ney General Griffin Bell personally signed 
the complaint Friday in one of his last major 
acts before retiring.” 


Mr. President, I am continuing my 
editorial comment. Here was a case 
where the Attorney General himself 
signed a complaint and after you hear 
what the judge thought of an action 
that the Attorney General himself took 
in signing this complaint you will see 
the concern that I have of not placing 
unlimited authority in the Attorney 
General and certainly much less in those 
that operate the bureaucracy under that 
important position. 

I return now, Mr. President, to quote 
from the judge: 

An attorney general rarely signs individual 
complaints. Not to be left out is the present 
Attorney General, Benjamin R. Civiletti, who 
said that “the Justice Department had been 
careful in preparing its police abuse suit 
against Philadelphia officials.” He went on to 
describe the case as a “rather simple suit to 
obtain systemic relief from the top down in 
the [police] department. In a summary of 
his remarks at a press conference, Mr. Civi- 
letti was said to have stated flatly that 
“some officers on the city’s police force re- 
peatedly violate the civil rights of indi- 
viduals, but that the city has done very little 
to remedy the situation. Police officers are 
seldom given adequate training or subjected 
to proper discipline for their abuses he said. 
There has been a near “total failure” to deal 
effectively with allegations of brutality, the 
Attorney General stressed. 26 Crim. L. Rep. 
2065 (BNA) (October 17, 1979). 

Thus, the Justice Department adopted a 
public posture of complete readiness to prove 
what it had alleged. 


Mr. President, may I ask the major- 
ity leader for a time he would like to 
adjourn the Senate today? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I have no 
particular time in mind, but we will not 
recess very soon. 

Mr. EXON. We will not recess very 
soon? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. There is some 
other business which has to be trans- 
acted today, so the Senator may con- 
tinue. I may say the Senator is not keep- 
ing the Senate in if he wishes to speak 
for a while. After he finishes we have 
other business we may transact. I should 
not think we will be in late unless other 
Senators want to speak. 

Mr. EXON. I just wish to cooverate 
with the majority leader. I will conclude 
my remarks, which will be helpful, very 
shortly, and I will do whatever can be 
done to move the matter along. 

The majority leader has no time set 
now when he would like to adjourn or 
recess the Senate as of today? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. No, not as of 
now. I appreciate the courtesy of the 
distinguished Senator for inquiring. 
There is a bit of business which has to 
be transacted yet today, and I do not 
believe that I am prepared at the mo- 
ment to move forward to recess the Sen- 
ate. The Senator is not impinging on my 
time. I do not expect that the Senate 
will be in very late, however. 
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Mr. EXON. I thank the majority 
leader. 

I am going to interrupt once again 
and I want the Recorp to show this 
so that those who have a chance to read 
this will know this is not the opinion of 
the junior Senator from Nebraska; what 
I am reading from is an official product 
of the court that reviewed actions sup- 
posedly taken by the present Attorney 
General and the Attorney General previ- 
ous to him. 

If we need any indication that we 
have a timely situation on our hands 
right now that we should not give the 
authority that H.R. 10 gives to the people 
over there right now we should take a 
look at what they did in this case and 
what a competent judge thought of their 
actions. 

Their actions, Mr. President, involved 
using and abusing the news media and 
using and abusing citizens who worked 
for the police department in Philadel- 
phia. 

I suggest that at least in this case 
the charges that they allege remain 
unproven. 

Now I return to quoting from the 
judge: 

The government's counsel publicly treated 
their charges as established facts, and cre- 
ated a distinct impression that the necessary 
supporting evidence was already prepared. 
Eight days after the complaint was filed, 
however, I met with counsel and suggested 
a pre-trial schedule which would have 
brought this matter to trial on October 15. 
I was immediately told by government coun- 
sel that my schedule was not reasonable, 
that no testimony under oath had been 
taken, that no documents had been copied, 
and that an unknown number of witnesses 
would have to be located, interviewed, and 
prepared for court. These protests were 
raised despite the much-heralded “eight 
month investigation” and the “ample evi- 
dence” it had produced. Since the govern- 
ment objected so vigorously to the timetable 
I had announced, I asked each side to submit 
& proposed pre-trial schedule. The plaintiff's 
response stated that the earliest possible 
date by which it could complete discovery 
was December 9, 1979. This date, of course, 
was only an optimum deadline, and it did 
not allow for delays of any type or dura- 
tion. Moreover, the schedule was qualified 
by the statement that “[pllaintiff antici- 
pates further discovery will be necessary con- 
cerning the actions of individual offi- 
cers ... .” Thereafter, the plaintiff vigor- 
ously opposed a motion by defendants to 
expedite discovery and list the case for trial 
before November 20. 1979. 

The stated ground for this opposition was 
that a November trial date would still not 
give the plaintiff enough time to satisfy its 
discovery needs. 

It is quite clear, therefore, that at the 
same time the plaintiff's lawyers were making 
their pitches to the press, they knew they 
would be unprepared to bring the case to 
trial while the Rizzo administration re- 
mained in office. In other words, it was the 
plaintiff’s plan from the beginning that the 
principal, individual defendants would never 
be afforded the opportunity to defend them- 
selves in the courtroom against the serious 
charges made in the complaint. 

The obvious injustice of this situation 
neither stayed the lawsuit nor tempered the 
outpourings to the media. 

Indeed, plaintiff's counsel have steadfastly 
maintained that the impending change in 
city administration is of no significance to 
this case at all. Repeatedly, plaintiff has 
offered the cavalier suggestion that when the 
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new mayor and his associates take office, they 
can simply be substituted for the present 
defendants as provided in the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure.” Plaintiff's Memorandum 
in Opposition to Defendant's Motion to Set 
Trial Date, at 2. See also Pre-Trial Confer- 
ence No. 1, N.T. at 21; United States Memo- 
randum Concerning Standing, Mootness, and 
the Proposed Future Course of this Litiga- 
tion, at 38. The plaintiff refers here to Fed. 
R. Civ. P. 25(d)(1) which provides in rele- 
vant part that “[w]hen a public officer is 
@ party to an action in his official capacity 
and during its pendency dies, resigns, or 
otherwise ceases to hold office, the action 
does not abate and his successor is auto- 
matically substituted as a party.” Plaintiff 
has made much of its “deliberate decision to 
name no one in their personal capacity.” 
Rather, each of the individual defendants 
“are named only in their official capacity.” 
Pre-Trial Conference No. 1, N.T. at 21. Thus, 
as plaintiff sees it, the substitution proce- 
dure of Rule 25 can be invoked in this case 
as a matter of mere routine. 

It is not difficult to see why plaintiff's 
position disturbs the defendants. By its 
terms, Rule 25 (d) (1) appears applicable in 
the technical sense, as Mayor Rizzo will ob- 
viously be succeeded in office. Nevertheless, 
it is clear that neither the Mayor, nor the 
Commissioner, nor any of their subordinates, 
are named in this case as nominal defend- 
ants. Rather, this complaint charges, as in- 
deed it must, that they are personally re- 
sponsible for initiating and carrying out pol- 
icies which are calculated to brutalize the 
population of Philadelphia. Yet, these people 
will never have an opportunity to defend 
themselves against the complaint's accusa- 
tions if new defendants are substituted when 
the Rizzo administration leaves office. Thus, 
while Frank Rizzo and Joseph O'Neill are 
charged with willfully orchestrating a cam- 
paign of brutality and lawlessness, the gov- 
ernment's timing precludes Rizzo and O'Neill 
from presenting a defense. The government's 
deliberate plan was that by the time the case 
was ready for trial, the principal defendants, 
the present mayor and police commissioner, 
would have been removed from the suit, and 
their successors in office would have been 
substituted in their place. While the new 
mayor might be capable of defending the 
City of Philadelphia, he would have no in- 
terest in clearing Frank Rizzo’s name. Simi- 
larly, the new police commissioner would 
not be likely to champion the personal in- 
terests of Joseph O'Neill. Obviously, there 
would also be a change of counsel when the 
new defendants are substituted, thus further 
ensuring that those accused of wrongdoing 
would have no representation at the time of 
trial. In fact, it does not take much imagina- 
tion to realize that it might well serve the 
political interests of the new administration 
to simply blame everything on its predeces- 
sors. It is entirely possible that the new 
mayor and his appointees would have no rea- 
son to proceed with the trial at all. 

The obvious course for them would be to 
settle this case, agreeing to change certain 
operating procedures in the police depart- 
ment and publicly accepting the principle 
that police brutality is wrong. The new mayor 
could thereby share the credit for ending 
the systematic police abuse which the Justice 
Department says exists. At the same time, the 
Justice Department would have avoided the 
responsibility of proving that this abuse ex- 
isted at all. 


To put it bluntly, the government's time- 
table, in combination with its press releases, 
amounted to a stacked deck, the effect of 
which was to deny the individual defendants 
their day in court. Certainly, I do not ques- 
tion the plaintiff’s right to engage in pre- 
trial discovery. The Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure do not discriminate against the 
Justice Department in securing that right. 
At the same time, I do not deny plaintiff's 
lawyers the right to talk to the press. The 
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media has an important duty to inform the 
people, and it is incumbent upon government 
officials to cooperate in the discharge of that 
duty. Nevertheless, the combination of these 
two rights in this case illustrates how power 
may be misused. The Justice Department 
attorneys publicly vilified the individual 
defendants, accusing them of outrageous, 
conscience-shocking misconduct, while si- 
multaneously planning a schedule for the 
lawsuit that would prevent these same de- 
fendants from ever answering the charges. 
Through some of its highest ranking officials, 
the Justice Department created the public 
impression that the defendants’ guilt was 
already documented and established. Yet, 
when the individual defendants demanded 
a speedy trial, as the only means by which 
they would have the chance to prove their 
innocence, the government objected on the 
ground that it needed a minimum of three 
to four months to discover evidence and pre- 
pare its case. 

Whether the motivation here was righteous 
indignation or something less noble is not 
important. Suffice it to say that what oc- 
curred in this case is a most regrettable ex- 
ample of the abuse that might result if the 
Attorney General were empowered to bring 
lawsuits of this kind. 


Mr. President, that is the end of the 
statement from the judge that I have 
purposefully read into the Recorp in 
hopes that some people will take a look 
at it before the fourth cloture vote on 
tomorrow. Because, Mr. President, I 
maintain that the record of the Justice 
Department, cited at great length by the 
judge from whom I have just quoted, 
shows that the almost unbounded faith 
that some people want to place in the 
Justice Department is not justified. Cer- 
tainly, it is not justified when we are 
giving carte blanche authority in H.R. 
10 for the Justice Department to sue at 
will, at taxpayers’ expense, anywhere in 
any of the States in this Union. 

Mr. President, in the interest of mov- 
ing the matters of the Senate forward, I 
have completed my remarks, and at this 
time I yield the floor. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I would 
like to enter into the Record a document 
which is entitled “S. 10-H.R. 10—Major 
Differences.” I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


S. 10-H.R. 10—Masor DIFFERENCES 
STANDARD FOR LITIGATION I 

Senate—“egregious or flagrant conditions 
(conditions) which are willful or wanton 
or conditions of gross neglect) .” 

House—Nothing. 

Conference—“egregious or flagrant condi- 
tions” defined in report to require a substan- 


tially higher standard than a; ria’ 
private litigation. accra aad 
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STANDARD FOR LITIGATION II 

Senate pattern and practice” of depriva- 
tion of Constitutional or Federal legal 
rights required. 

House—Nothing. 

Conference—Senate language. 

Private institutions 

Senate—Provisions clarifying that genu- 
inely private institutions are not covered by 
the bill, with extremely strong report 
language. 

House—Nothing. 

Conference—Senate statutory 
and report language. 

Intervention preconditions 

Senate—Extensive preconditions before 
Attorney General can intervene in pending 
institutional rights litigation. 

House—Nothing. 

Conference—Senate language. 

Minimum requirements 

Senate—Provisions clarifying that Attor- 
ney General is authorized only to pursue 
“minimum” Constitutional conditions, not 
“desirable” or “comfortable” conditions. 

House—Nothing. 

Conference—Senate language. 

Schools 

Senate—Language clarifying that educa- 
tional institutions for normal children are 
not to be covered by S. 10. 

House—Nothing. 

Conference—Senate language. 

Attorney General signature 

Senate—Requires personal authorization 
by Attorney General prior to litigation 
under S. 10. 

House—Nothing. 

Conference—Senate language. 

Consultation with States 

Senate Detalled language imposing speci- 
fic obligations upon the Attorney General 
with respect to pre-litigation consultation 
with State officials. Express provision stat- 
ing that “voluntary good faith” efforts at 
conciliation are to be preferred to litigation. 

House—General language imvosing gen- 
eral obligations upon Attorney General with 
respect to pre-litigation consultation with 
State officials. 

Conference—In most instances, adopted 
specific Senate language, although a couple 
“when feasibles” were added. Adopted Sen- 
ate language with respect to “voluntary, 
good faith” efforts. 

Fiscal impact 

Senate—Requires discussion by AG with 
States on the matter of the costs of alter- 
native remedial programs. 

House—Nothing. 

Conference—Generally 
language. 


language 


adopted Senate 


Attorney's fees 

Senate—Expressly allowed attorney's fees 
for prevailing States and State institutions. 

House—Nothing. 

Conference—Senate language. 

Prison grievance procedures 

Senate—Clarifying language that prison 
grievance procedure adoption was purely 
voluntary by States and that the failure to 
adopt such standards was not evidence of 
a S. 10 violation. 

House—Nothing. 

Conference—Senate language. 

Attorney General report 

Senate—Detailed annual reports on legis- 
lation required by AG. 

House—General reports on legislation re- 
quired by AG. 

Conference—Senate language. 
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Federal coordination 
Senate—Coordination required between 
DOJ and Federal agencies that may be fund- 
ing State institutions. 
House—Nothing. 
Conference—Generally adopted Senate 


language. 
Disclaimers 


Senate—Nothing in S. 10 “shall author- 
ize” the promulgation of standards of care. 

House—Nothing in H.R. 10 “shall expand 
or restrict” rights of litigants in private 
actions. 

Conference—Both House and Senate dis- 
claimers adopted. 


@ Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, the 
Civil Rights of the Institutionalized 
Persons Act, if passed will transfer 
State government decisions from elected 
State officials to unelected Federal 
bureaucrats. Essentially, the Justice De- 
partment would be permitted to set 
State priorities and budget policies. 
This policy would make sense if it could 
be shown that Federal officials were 
gifted with greater intelligence or im- 
bued with higher integrity than State 
officials. Unfortunately, recent experi- 
ences with such programs as OSHA 
demonstrates that the opposite is true. 
Federal authority to improve condi- 
tions in many facilities already exists 
in many cases. The Department of 
Health and Human Services has the 
authority to enforce minimum standards 
of care, physical environment, and phys- 
ical safety for the mentally ill, re- 
tarded, disabled, chronically ill, and 
handicapped through its medicaid and 
medicare programs. If, by virtue of this 
authority, such standards are not ade- 
quate or are not being enforced, this 
problem should be addressed by the 
appropriate committees of Congress. 

The Justice Department has partici- 
pated in many suits brought to protect 
the civil rights of institutionalized per- 
sons. Federal district courts have 
caused the Justice Department to par- 
ticipate in such litigation and the De- 
partment has intervened in pending 
cases. I find no fault with the process 
nor do I find any need to make changes. 
To allow the Justice Department to 
initiate such suits rather than partici- 
pate in pending cases would be creating 
another layer of bureaucracy which is 
totally unwarranted. 

Several of my colleagues, who were also 
former Governors, have recently made 
important points regarding the inad- 
visability of this legislation. Experience 
has shown conclusively the accuracy of 
the old adage that authority corrupts 
and absolutely authority corrupts ab- 
solutely. The problem with giving the 
Federal bureaucracy this power is that 
they are answerable to no one. They 
never stand for election, they cannot 
be fired, their terms of office never run 
out, and their appetites for power know 
no bounds. In such a nebulous area as 
H.R. 10 attempts to cover the oppor- 
tunity for mischief is virtually bound- 
less. I urge the Senate to take whatever 
action is necessary to keep this bill from 
becoming law.@ 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 9 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today it 
stand in recess until the hour of 9 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE TOMOR- 
ROW MORNING 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
this would mean that under the cloture 
rule at 10 a.m. tomorrow the Chair would 
ask the clerk to call the roll to estab- 
lish a quorum—and that would be an 
automatic quorum call—and at the con- 
clusion, when a quorum is established on 
tomorrow, that would mean the vote on 
the motion to invoke cloture would occur. 

This morning 22 minutes were re- 
quired to establish a quorum. We had 
hoped this morning that the vote would 
occur at about 9:30, so we came in at 
8:45 and started a quorum call. The 
quorum was established at 9:09, I be- 
lieve it was, so we got into the vote ear- 
lier than we had anticipated today. As a 
consequence, some Senators missed the 
rolicalls. 

I would suggest to Senators on tomor- 
row that they be here by 10:15. The 
quorum call will begin at 10, and I would 
suggest they be here by 10:15 because 
if the rollcall begins at that time and 
they are not here, they would miss it. 

It is conceivable that tomorrow—and, 
as it is at any time in the midst of a 
quorum call—once the Chair announces 
a quorum is not present, the Sergeant at 
Arms will be instructed to ask the Sena- 
tors to present themselves on the floor, 
and that motion may result in a rollcall. 
So it is conceivable there could be a 
rollcall vote on tomorrow at any time 
after 10 a.m., a procedural rollcall vote, 
to secure absent Senators, a rolicall vote 
on a motion to instruct the Sergeant at 
Arms to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

So my thought is that Senators should 
be prepared for rollcall votes at any time 
after 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, to 
be here and not miss a vote. If matters 
take their course, it would be somewhere 
around 10:15 I would suppose before any 
rolicall vote would be complete. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the majority leader for establishing a 
time of convening tomorrow and de- 


scribing the sequence of events that may 
occur. 


I might say for the benefit of those 
listening that an effort was made over 
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some period of time today to establish a 
time certain for a vote on cloture to- 
morrow to accommodate a maximum 
number of Senators on both sides. 

It was decided, and I agree, that this 
is the most realistic approach, given the 
requirement for the live quorum under 
rule XXII, and the uncertainty as to 
time when a.quorum will be ascertained 
to be present. 

It is my understanding then from 
other remarks made by the majority 
leader that all of us on both sides of the 
aisle should be on notice that the vote 
on cloture will occur sometime after 10 
o’clock, and probably before 10:30, de- 
pending on the time required to ascer- 
tain the presence of a quorum pursuant 
to rule XXII, and that that quorum call 
will begin, do I understand, immediately 
after the prayer in the morning? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. No. The 1 
hour will run on tomorrow—the Senate 
will come in at 9, and the 1 hour will 
run. Then at 10 o’clock the clerk will call 
the roll to establish a quorum. 

Mr. BAKER. That is what I meant to 
say. The leadership time will be dis- 
pensed with, and we do not foresee any 
other business before the hour. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. That is right. 
75 leaders’ time would come out of the 

our. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the majority 
leader. I will notify our Members 
through our party cloakroom that we 
will convene at 9; there will be an hour 
under the rule to begin shortly there- 
after; that a quorum call to ascertain 
the presence of a quorum under the pro- 
visions of rule XXII will occur after the 
expiration of that hour, and that we ex- 
pect a rollcall vote between 10 and 10:30. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

It may very well be at that time, it 
may appear advisable to instruct the 
Sergeant at Arms, to have a rollcall vote 
on that motion. I am tempted to say 
now that that will be done so that all 
Senators will know. If they had known 
that this morning, I think they would 
have been here in time for the cloture 
vote. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield to me a further 
moment? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. BAKER. Could the majority 
leader give me some insight as to what 
he might expect otherwise on tomorrow 
beyond the cloture vote? I am thinking 
particularly of the budget resolution or 
any other matters the majority leader 
might wish to bring up. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The budget 
resolution will not be called up 
tomorrow. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the majority 
leader. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. There is the 
FTC matter. I do not know what to 
expect with reference to that. There 
are two or three other matters which 
conceivably could be called up tomorrow 
and could result in votes. So I would not 
rule out rollcall votes on tomorrow by 
any means. 

If cloture is invoked, then that matter 
will be continued until there is final 
action thereon. But if cloture is not 
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invoked, then I should think there may 
be other matters, but not the budget 
resolution. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the majority leader. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
minority leader. 

Mr. President, I think in order that 
all Senators may know what is going 
to occur on tomorrow, and that there 
be no ifs, ands, or buts about it, at 10:15 
if a quorum has not been established by 
then or circa 10:15, maybe 10:10 or 
10:20, but around 10:15, I intend to move 
that the Sergeant at Arms request Sen- 
ators to come in for a quorum, and I 
would do that only for the purpose of 
trying to be sure that Senators did not 
miss the vote on cloture. If they know 
there is going to be a vote on instruction 
of the Sergeant at Arms around 10:15 
they will be here for the cloture vote 
and they will not have the problem that 
developed today in which we were hop- 
ing the time would be stretched a bit, 
but Senators, within their rights, were 
calling for the regular order and the 
Chair announced the vote, and some of 
them missed the vote. 

I do not like to have a rollcall vote on 
a motion to instruct, but I think in this 
case it will be understood by all Senators 
that it would be for their protection, and 
I think I should announce that now so 
they will know it. 

Mr. President, I hope that Senators 
will be present on tomorrow for the 
cloture vote. 

This will be the fourth vote to invoke 
cloture on the pending conference report 
to accompany H.R. 10, the Civil Rights 
of Institutionalized Persons Act. 

Mr. President, I may or may not vote 
in support of this conference report. I 
probably will oppose it on my final vote. 
But I do not believe that we should en- 
courage the art of the filibuster. We have 
just had a filibuster that lasted 3 or 4 
or 5 days on the nomination of Mr. 
Lubbers. Now we have had this filibuster 
going on for several days—at least, to- 
morrow will be the fourth vote, as I have 
stated. 

(Mr. STEWART assumed the chair.) 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not recall—it may have oc- 
curred during my 24 years in the Senate, 
but I do not recall a successful filibuster 
on a conference report since I have been 
in the Senate. It may be a matter of poor 
recollection, but I do not recall one. So 
I hope the Senate will vote to invoke 
cloture. I hope we will not see an epi- 
demic of filibusters. We have not been 
troubled with filibusters for a while, and 
I trust that the Senate will be through 
with this one on tomorrow. 

If cloture had been invoked on yes- 
erday, there would not have been any ses- 
sion of the Senate today, because there 
would have been no business that would 
have been taken up today. The first con- 
current budget resolution will not be 
ready until next week. It had been our 
intention to get started, perhaps, on the 


` first concurrent budget resolution by to- 


morrow but, in view of the nomination 
of Mr. MusKIE to be Secretary of State, 
I have asked Mr. HoLLINGS to handle the 
first concurrent budget resolution. In- 
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deed, it is his desire to wait until next 
week in order better to prepare himself 
to manage the first concurrent budget 
resolution on the floor. 

Mr. President, there are times and is- 
sues, I suppose, when a filibuster could 
be expected to tie up the Senate for 
several days, but I personally could not 
see the necessity of going on and on in 
the case of the conference report before 
the Senate. It seems to me we ought 
either to vote it up or vote it down. I felt 
that way about the Lubbers nomination. 
I think the Senate ought to have an 
adequate opportunity to debate a mat- 
ter, then vote the matter up or down. 

From the standpoint of the leadership 
on this side of the aisle, I cannot wel- 
come the prospect of filibusters tying up 
the Senate on this nomination, that 
nomination, this little bill, that little 
bill, this little conference report, that 
little conference report, and so on. 


I appreciate the support of those on 
both sides of the aisle who have voted to 
invoke cloture, but, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I see this from the standpoint 
of looking down the road of the legisla- 
tive process in the future. If a filibuster 
is going to succeed on this conference re- 
port, I think we may well see a fever 
break out in the Senate and we con- 
ceivably could see several efforts to stop 
measures after they have passed the 
Senate, but after they come back in the 
form of a conference report, to stop them 
by filibusters. 

I do not think that is good for the 
legislative process, Mr. President. The 
Senate passed this bill, and of course, the 
bill underwent some changes in confer- 
ence. I voted for this bill on passage; I 
am going to vote against it as a confer- 
ence report. But let us have a vote up 
or down and get on with other business 
and not encourage the use of the fili- 
buster as a way to tie up the Senate, 
delay the legislative process, and kill 
legislation or nominations, depending 
upon the viewpoint of a minority—a 
minority—who may see fit to oppose such 
nominations or bills or conference 
reports. 

A minority opposing this conference 
report is certainly within its rights. I 
have, several years ago, been among 
those who felt constrained to engage in 
a filibuster. But times have changed and 
we have not had a filibuster for a while. 
There was a rash of filibusters back not 
too long ago, but more recently, we have 
not had any problems with filibusters. 
I hope, Mr. President, that we do not set 
a bad example in this instance and see a 
filibuster prevail on a conference report 
which, as I say, represents legislation 
that has passed the Senate, passed the 
House, gone to conference, and has now 
come back before the Senate. 

It represents the resolution of the dif- 
ferences between the two Houses on this 
legislation. I respect all those who oppose 
it; I respect those who have resorted to 
the use of the filibuster in opposing it. 
But, as the majority leader of the Senate, 
I simply cannot stand by silently and not 
express opposition to the use of this 
filibuster instrument to hold up the 
Senate and kill legislation. 
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I simply have not been able to under- 
stand the awesome controversial nature 
of this legislation. I do not know why it 
has created all this brouhaha. There have 
been measures before the Senate, in the 
time I have been a Member of the Sen- 
ate, where I could understand why Sena- 
tors would speak at great length and go 
on for days and try to arouse the country 
to their point of view. But I have listened 
to the debate on this measure and have 
made up my mind on it. I do not think 
it is worth tying up the Senate over for 
all these days, whether one is for it or 
against it: just vote it up or down. 

I hope that Senators will look beyond 
the measure itself and look at what we 
are doing and the kind of pattern we are 
setting, the kind of example we may be 
establishing here: Just pass a bill, we will 
dry-gulch it when it comes back as a 
conference report. We will marshal our 
forces and we will have a filibuster on the 
conference report. So we will tie up the 
Senate on the conference report. 

Mr. President, I urge Senators to vote 
for cloture on tomorrow. Let us not en- 
courage further filibusters. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


VIEWS ON MOTION TO RECONSIDER 
CLOTURE VOTE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, this morn- 
ing, a vote was taken on a motion to in- 
voke cloture on the conference report 
of H.R. 10, a bill dealing with the civil 
rights of institutionalized persons. 
Three-fifths of all Senators duly chosen 
and sworn did not vote to impose clo- 
ture, so the motion failed. 

Immediately following that vote the 
majority leader moved to reconsider the 
cloture vote. A motion to table the mo- 
tion to reconsider was made and was 
defeated. I then made a point of order 
against the motion to reconsider. 

The Presiding Officer responded that 
the motion to reconsider a failed cloture 
vote was without precedent, but that the 
rules did not explicitly preclude it, and 
so the motion was in order. 


At that point, the majority leader 
wisely and graciously asked unanimous 
consent to withdraw his reconsideration 
motion. Consent was granted and the 
motion was withdrawn. 


Mr. President, it is my firm belief that 
a reconsideration of the cloture vote, po- 
tentially yielding a second substantive 
vote on a single cloture petition, is con- 
trary to the reason and spirit of Senate 
procedure. 

Rule XXII carefully sets forth Senate 
cloture practice. The rule is specific and 
detailed because the Senate wishes to 
keep narrow the basis on which debate 
can be circumscribed. It draws the rela- 
tionship between a cloture petition and 
the subsequent cloture vote it sets into 
motion. Reconsideration of a failed clo- 
ture vote would, in my judgment, signifi- 
cantly expand that relationship. For ex- 
ample, a motion to reconsider could be 
made up to 2 days after the original 
cloture vote, and if agreed to, would cause 
a second cloture vote without the re- 
quired second petition ever having been 
filed. Such would surely be a significant 
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departure from current cloture proce- 
dure. 

Mr. President, permitting reconsidera- 
tion of a negative cloture vote runs the 
clear risk of two votes on one petition, an 
extra step in curtailing debate which the 
Senate has thus far been unwilling to un- 
dertake. 

It is customary in the Senate to move 
immediately to reconsider a vote by 
which a measure or matter was decided, 
and to enter a tabling motion thereon, to 
preclude a future reopening of a ques- 
tion. Such a common practice has not 
been applied to cloture votes because it 
has not been thought to be necessary. For 
63 years, since the cloture rule was first 
established, the Senate has reasonably 
understood the rule to mean that one 
cloture petition results in one cloture 
vote. It may be an argument is possible 
that rule XIII on reconsideration, or the 
absence of an explicit contrary prece- 
dent, permits a reconsideration motion. 
Nevertheless, in view of this common, ap- 
propriate, and historical understanding, 
such a motion seems bad practice. To 
the extent that this practice is permissa- 
ble, a rules change to preclude a motion 
to reconsider a cloture vote might be 
highly advisable. 

Mr. President, I commend the majority 
leader for his characteristic statesman- 
ship in steering the Senate clear of the 
difficult parliamentary controversy for 
the present. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence’ 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bau- 
cus). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


AID TO TURKEY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
support the provision of economic and 
military aid to Turkey, an issue that is 
currently being considered by the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. 

With a new Soviet presence seemingly 
established in Afghanistan and leftist 
organizations at work in Iran, the stra- 
tegic location of Turkey becomes even 
more important. Turkey’s control of the 
Straits of Bosporus and the Dardanelles 
would prove invaluable should a war ever 
erupt in the Middle East. Turkey also 
provides us with extremely important 
and sensitive intelligence-gathering 
bases. Such surveillance stations are 
critically necessary and will assume even 
greater significance and importance 
should the Soviet Union continue its ag- 
gressive, expansionist policies in this 
part of the world. 

Mr. President, the importance of Tur- 
key as a member of NATO cannot be 
overemphasized. Turkey's armed forces 
are the second largest in NATO Europe, 
and I am deeply concerned about that 
Nation’s ability to perform its mutual 
defense responsibilities effectively. Much 
of the Turkish Army’s equipment, which 
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dates back to World War II and the 
Korean conflict, is unquestionably ob- 
solete. 

We must keep in mind that the cost 
of modernizing the Turkish Army, which 
consists of 480,000 soldiers, would be a 
fraction of the cost of establishing an 
American force of even one-half that 


Mr. President, I would also like to take 
this opportunity to denounce the wanton 
killings of Turkish diplomats by the 
Marxist Secret Army for the Liberation 
of Armenia. There is simply no place ina 
civilized society for such ruthless ter- 
rorist activities. 


THE DEATH OF DAVID GATLING 
TRAXLER 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of South Carolina’s most dedicated pub- 
lic servants, David Gatling Traxler of 
Greenville, S.C., passed away on March 
11, 1980. 

I had known David for many years, 
and he was both a fine man and a devoted 
friend. 

David’s distinguished record of com- 
munity service in Greenville, S.C., has 
truly been outstanding. He spent more 
than three decades in government, serv- 
ing four 2-year terms as mayor of the 
city of Greenville. He also served on the 
Greenville City Council, the city plan- 
ning and zoning commission, and the 
civil service commission. At the time of 
his death he was serving on the Green- 
ville Water Commission. 

One of the chief accomplishments of 
his administration, during his tenure as 
mayor, was the conversion of Donaldson 
Center from a U.S. Air Force Base to an 
industrial park. He can also be credited 
with helping the city of Greenville be- 
come more financially stable. 

David was the owner of Traxler Real 
Estate Co., a communicant of Christ 
Episcopal Church, and a World War II 
Navy veteran. 

I extend my heartfelt sympathy to his 
lovely wife Julia, and his devoted son 
David, Jr. 

Mr. President, in order that I might 
share with my colleagues articles and 
editorials from the Greenville Piedmont 
on March 11 and 13 and from the Green- 
ville News on March 12, 1980, I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

[From the Greenville (S.C.) Piedmont, 
Mar. 11, 1980] 
Davm TRAXLER, FORMER GREENVILLE Mayor, 
Dres 


Former Greenville Mayor David Gatling 
Traxler died today. He was 71. 

Traxler spent more than three decades in 
government, holding the office of mayor from 
1961 through 1969 and serving on Greenville 
8 the Greenville Planning and 

mmission and the Greenville W. 
Commission. a tae 

At his retirement from the mayor's office, 
Traxler, who served four two-year terms as 
mayor, listed the conversion of Donaldson 
8 * U.S. Air Force base to an in- 

ustr’ park as the chief accomplishment 
during his tenure. r 
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He also noted the work done under the 
Greenville Area Transportation Study pro- 
gram—including the construction of the 
Academy Street loop—and the city’s finan- 
cial stability as major accomplishments un- 
der his administration. 

Former Mayor Kenneth Cass said today 
that the construction of the city Curb Mar- 
ket was another major achievement of Trax- 
ler’s service as mayor. 

Cass, who preceded Traxler as mayor and 
was a city council member during Traxler's 
administration, today called Traxler’s death 
“one of Greenville’s greatest losses.” 

“He was one of the most efficient and ded- 
icated public officials we've ever had,” Cass 
said. “He was a truly dedicated citizen of 
Greenville.” 

Former Mayor Jim Simkins, who was 
elected to his first council term while Traxler 
was mayor, said the council “took a hard bus- 
iness look at city government” under Trax- 
ler’s administration. 

“During those years, the council began to 
look in terms of seeking more professional 
administration,” Simkins said. 

Greenville Police Chief Harold Jennings 
today praised Traxler for standing by police 
when they faced unruly crowds during racial 
disturbances of the 1960s. 

“He was the kind who wouldn't say, Go 
take care of it.’ He’d go with you,” said Jen- 
nings, who was a lieutenant in the detective 
division during Traxler’s term as mayor. 

Realtor E. Roy Stone Jr., who was chairman 
of the city Democratic Party when Traxler 
was elected mayor as a Democrat, today said 
Traxler was “an outstanding public servant.” 

“I feel it a personal loss, and I feel Green- 
ville has lost an outstanding citizen,” Stone 
said. 

At a reception honoring the retiring 
mayor in 1969, then-Lt. Gov. John West 
cited Traxler for fostering city-state rela- 
tionships that created “a partnership of 
governments for the benefit of the people.” 

“(He) came to Columbia not looking for 
a handout, but with proposals, enabling the 
state government and the city government 
to work together for mutual benefit,” West 
told 400 people gathered to honor Traxler. 

Traxler died early today at Greenville 
Memorial Hospital, where he was hospital- 
ized Sunday. 

He was a member of Greenville City 
Council from 1947 to 1949 and a member 
of the city Civil Service Commission from 
1950 to 1961. He was a former member of 
the city Planning and Zoning Committee 
and the city Public Works Commission. 

In 1970, he was appointed housing assist- 
ance administrator of the state Planning 
and Grants Division in Gov. Robert Mc- 
Nair's office. 

Traxler was elected to a six-year term 
on the Greenville Water Commission in 
1975. The commission’s meeting Wednes- 
day was postponed until next week because 
of his death. 

He was the owner of Traxler Real Estate 
Co. As a boy, he was the first Eagle Scout 
from Greenville. 

Born in Greenville, he was the son of 
the late David Byrd and Mary Gatling Trax- 
ler and was a communicant of Christ Epis- 
copal Church, He was a U.S. Naval veteran 
of World War II and attended The Citadel 
and Southeastern University, where he re- 
ceived a law degree. 

Surviving are his wife, Julia Phillips 
Traxler of Greenville; a brother, William 
Byrd Traxler Sr. of Greenville; sisters, 
Julia E. Traxler and Emily Traxler Purdum, 
both of Greenville, and Mrs. M. A. Chapman 
of Bella Vista, Ark.; a son, David G. Traxler 
Jr. of Greenville and three grandchildren. 

The family asks that flowers be omitted, 
and that memorials be sent to a charity 
of the donor’s choice. 

The family is at the home. 
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Graveside services will be at 4 p.m. 
Wednesday in Christ Episcopal Churchyard. 


[From the Greenville (S.C.) Piedmont, 
Mar. 13, 1980] 


GREENVILLE Loses FINE PUBLIC SERVANT 


Greenville and South Carolina this week 
lost one of their most dedicated and effective 
public servants in the death of former Mayor 
David G. Traxler. 

His service in various elective and appoint- 
ive governmental capacities covered times of 
important change. He was noted for leader- 
ship in many difficult transitions. 

More than three decades in government 
included one of the city’s most stable eco- 
nomic periods, major capital additions, and 
perhaps most important, acquisition and 
development of old Donaldson Air Base after 
its closing and loss of personnel appeared to 
be a serious economic blow. 

No less an indication of his strength in 
public office, he was a stalwart during racial 
disturbances which wracked Greenville in 
the 1960s. 

The post World War II era saw decisive 
changes which were quickly followed by deep 
social advancements for which few com- 
munity leaders were prepared. They could 
have made terrible errors in maintaining 
stability. That their abilities and forcefulness 
were available at the right time was indeed 
fortuitous. 

Public officials such as Traxler are respon- 
sible for the economic and other foundations 
on which much progress has been based and 
on which further improvements depend. 


[From the Greenville News, Mar. 12, 1980] 
Ex-Mayor TRAXLER DEAD AT 71 


Former Greenville mayor David Gatling 
Traxler died Tuesday at Greenville Memorial 
Hospital. He was 71. 

During his more than three decades in 
government, Traxler served Greenville on the 
city council, the zoning and planning com- 
mission and the civil service commission. He 
was mayor from 1961 to 1969. 

At the time of his death, he was serving 
a six-year term on the Greenville Water Com- 
mission. 

Upon his retirement, Traxler listed as the 
chief accomplishment of his administration 
the conversion of Donaldson Center from a 
U.S. Air Force Base to an industrial park. 

His other major achievements as mayor 
include the work done under the Greenville 
Area Transportation Study program—includ- 
ing the construction of the Academy Street 
loop—and the city’s financial stability. 

Former Mayor Kenneth Cass Tuesday cited 
the construction of the city Curb Market 
as another major achievement of Traxler’s 
administration. 

“He was one of the most efficient and dedi- 
cated public officials we've ever had,” Cass 
said. 

Mayor Jesse Helms Tuesday night ordered 
flags at City Hall to be fiown at half-mast 
Wednesday in honor of Traxler. 

“Greenville has lost an outstanding citi- 
zen,” said E. Roy Stone, a former chairman 
of the city Democratic Party. “I feel it as a 
personal loss.” 

Former Mayor Jim Simkins, who was 
elected to his first council term under Trax- 
ler’s administration, remembered Traxler for 
“the hard business look at city government” 
the council took under him. 

When Traxler retired as mayor in 1969, 
then Lt. Gov. John West commended him 
for promoting city-state relationships that 
created “a partnership of governments for 
the benefit of the people. 

He) came to Columbia,” said West, “not 
looking for a handout, but with proposals 
enabling the state government and the city 
government to work together for mutual 
benefit.” 

Traxler was born in Greenville, a son of 
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the late David Byrd and Mary Gatling 
Traxler. 

He attended the Citadel and received his 
law degree from Southeastern University. He 
was a communicant of Christ Episcopal 
Church, a Navy veteran of World War II and 
the owner of Traxler Real Estate Co. As a 
boy, he was the first Eagle Scout from 
Greenville. 

Surviving are his wife, Julia Phillips Trax- 
ler of the home; a son, David G. Traxler Jr. 
of Greenville; a brother, William Byrd Trax- 
ler of Greenville; sisters, Julia E. Traxler and 
Emily Traxler Purdum of Greenville and Mrs. 
M. A. Chapman of Bella Vista, Ark.; and 
three grandchildren. 

Graveside services will be at 4 p.m., Wed- 
nesday in Christ Episcopal Churchyard. In 
lieu of flowers, memorials may be made to 
the charity of one's choice. The Mackey 
Mortuary is in charge of arrangements. 
[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, Mar. 12, 

1980] 
Davip TRAXLER, REAL BUILDER 

Take a look at the bustling Donaldson 
Center. Take another look at the develop- 
ing network of cross-city thoroughfares. 
Consider the peaceful condition of the city 
of Greenville. Examine carefully the city’s 
financial books. 

When you have done that, you will have 
some idea of why David Traxler was one 
of the best mayors in Greenville’s history. 
It fell his lot to preside over city govern- 
ment during most of the turbulent 1960s, 
and to handle the potentially-disastrous 
closing of Donaldson Air Force Base. 

He faced dire threats of economic ruin 
and widespread bloodshed. And he handled 
both with calm, telling effect. 

His energetic efforts were largely respon- 
sible for city-county acquisition of much 
valuable equipment and capital improve- 
ments on the Donaldson property when the 
base closed. His patience and understand- 
ing helped to avert violent explosions which 
threatened on several occasions. 

The man always was a builder. He operated 
a real estate and development firm. But he 
was at his best as a long-time member of 
City Council, as mayor and as member of 
several important boards and commissions. 

He also was a valuable member of former 
Gov. Robert McNair's productive administra- 
tion. 

We were privileged to know Dave Traxler 
during some very trying times. His death 
yesterday leaves us sad, but grateful for the 
rich legacy he leaves to the city he truly 
loved. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


HONORING NAVY RECRUITING IN 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, in these 
times of increased public awareness of 
our military manpower needs, it is en- 
couraging to hear of successful recruiting 
programs for our Armed Forces. In my 
mind, there is no substitute for a strong 
defense effort and to have a military 
force second to none, we must have dedi- 
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cated and talented personnel. This need 
is being met by the Navy and I would like 
to make available for my colleagues a 
recent report by the Navy Recruiting 
District in Montgomery, Ala. Through 
the efforts of Malvin Roseman of B’nai 
B'rith Centennial Lodge 368 of Birming- 
ham and WBRC-TV 6 in Birmingham, 
the Navy delayed enlistment program has 
received wide community support and 
recruitment success. I ask unanimous 
consent that the following report be in- 
cluded in the RECORD: 

MONTGOMERY, Ata.—One hundred Bir- 
mingham, Bessemer, Jasper, and Roebuck 
future Navy men and women were recog- 
nized by the city of Birmingham and the 
Montgomery, Alabama Navy Recruiting Dis- 
trict on 23 February at the L. R. Hall Audi- 
torlum in Birmingham. 

The Navy Delayed Enlistment Part at- 
tended by civic and military dignitaries and 
guests of the Navy men and women was 
sponsored by the B'nai B'rith Centennial 
Lodge 368 of Birmingham. The Delayed En- 
try Program allows young men and women to 
reserve a Navy job for themselves up to a year 
before they begin active duty, thereby allow- 
ing them to complete their education. 

Captain Jim High, Commander, Navy 
Recruiting Area Three, who Is responsible for 
all Navy Recruiting in the South Eastern 
United States and Commander F. W. Wright, 
Commanding Officer of the Montgomery Navy 
Recruiting District, presented awards to the 
future Navy men and women; civic digni- 
taries; and Birmingham, Bessemer, Jasper 
and Roebuck Navy recruiters. 

Captain High presented Associate Recruiter 
Certificates and Delayed Entry Program 
jackets to those enlistees who assisted in the 
enlistment of two of their peers. Accepting 
certificates and jackets were: Bruce A. 
Woods of Birmingham: Sonja D. Whitworth 
of Adamsville; Andre Glover of Birmingham; 
and Phillip J. McCorroll of Birmingham. 

In presenting the Certificates of Appre- 
ciation for recruiting support in the Birming- 
ham area, Captain High and Commander 
Wright lauded the excellent recruiting sup- 
port provided by Mr. Malvin Roseman, Com- 
munity Affairs Chairman for the B'nai B'rith 
Lodge; Mr. Everett Strickland, Community 
Affairs Director for WBRC Television Six in 
Birmingham; and Lieutenant Commander 
Carlington McGlothan. 


AUBURN UNIVERSITY'S SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, I have a great deal of respect for 
those university agriculture programs 
that support this Nation’s farmers. One 
of the best agriculture schools, in my 
mind, is Auburn University’s School of 
Agriculture which recently brought 
honor and distinction to the university 
and to the great State of Alabama by 
winning the national championship for 
its soil judging team. 

This marks the third national cham- 
pionship for Auburn's soil judging team 
and I would like to congratulate all mem- 
bers of the team and especially the team 
coach, Dr. Ben Hajek, professor of 
agronomy and soils. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a resolution from the Alabama 
State Senate commending this Auburn 
University soil judging team be printed 
in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION COMMENDING THE AUBURN UNI- 
VERSITY SOIL JUDGING TEAM FOR AN UN- 
PRECEDENTED THIRD NATIONAL CHAMPION- 
SHIP 


Whereas, the Auburn University Soil 
Judging Team composed of students David 
Bridges, Ronnie Jernigan, Donnie Parrish, 
Ramona Pelletier, and William Puckett in 
the School of Agriculture placed first in the 
20th annual National Collegiate Soil Judging 
Contest at University Park, Pennsylvania, on 
April 18, 1980; and 

Whereas, this was the third consecutive 
year that the Auburn team has placed first, 
which is unprecedented in the history of the 
contest; and 

Whereas, this team was coached by Dr. Ben 
Hajek, outstanding soil scientist in the De- 
partment of Agronomy and Soils, who also 
coached the previous two years’ winners; and 

Whereas, this team competed against 16 
regional championship teams from major 
universities across the nation; and 

Whereas, the soil is one of our nation’s 
most important natural resources; and 

Whereas, the Number One Soil Judging 
Team in the nation has brought honor and 
distinction both to Auburn University and 
to the entire State of Alabama, now there- 
foro 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the Legis- 
lature of Alabama, that we commend and 
congratulate members of the Auburn Univer- 
sity Soil Judging Team and their coach for 
this outstanding accomplishment. 

Be it further resolved, that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the president of Auburn 
University, to the Dean of the School of 
Agriculture, and to the team members and 
their coach. 


PRIME MINISTER OHIRA’S VISIT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
this week we have the honor of hosting 
a distinguished visitor, Prime Minister 
Masayoshi Ohira, of Japan. The Prime 
Minister is here for a round of consul- 
tations on issues of interest to the United 
States and Japan, our leading ally in 
the Pacific. 

The Japanese Constitution renounces 
war as an instrument of national policy. 
But the Japanese Government has been 
cognizant of the need for every nation 
to defend itself against attacks by other 
nations. It has organized the highly pro- 
fessional Self Defense Force to protect 
Japan’s islands. Instability in parts of 
Asia is growing. Without compromising 
its constitutional order, it would seem 
appropriate for Japan to consider in- 
creasing its self defense effort to meet 
changing circumstances. 

Japan has been active in helping to 
meet the economic development needs 
of nations in Southeast Asia. The ex- 
pansion of trade and aid to these nations 
is a major Japanese effort. An even 
greater Japanese effort in response to 
the needs of the refugees in Southeast 
Asia would be another welcome contri- 
bution to peace and stability in the re- 
gion. 

Japan is our leading trading partner 
outside North America. Over the years, 
trade issues between our two countries 
have been resolved in a spirit of coop- 
eration for mutual advantage. 


In response to the crises in Iran and 
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Afghanistan, Japan has been increas- 
ingly supportive. 

Japanese companies have refused to 
pay the exorbitant prices Iran has de- 
manded for oil, resulting in a cutoff of 
about 10 percent of Japan’s oil supply. 
The Japanese Government has adopted 
diplomatic sanctions against Iran similar 
to those adopted by the European Com- 
munity nations, and is expected to adopt 
economic sanctions next month unless 
there is decisive progress toward free- 
ing the hostages. And in response to the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, the 
Japanese Government is expected to sup- 
port the boycott of the Moscow Olympic 
games. 

These steps are in Japan’s national in- 
terest. Few nations are more threatened 
by instability in the Persian Gulf and 
Southwest Asia than is Japan. These 
steps aline Japan with the United States 
and the European nations. Increasingly, 
the United States faces these problems 
with the support of our friends. 

Prime Minister Ohira’s visit is an op- 
portunity to reaffirm our friendship with 
Japan and to further confirm our mutual 
determination to resolve common prob- 
lems in a cooperative manner. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, on behalf of the Vice President 
and upon the recommendation of the 
majority and minority leaders, pursuant 
to Public Law 86-420, appoints the fol- 
lowing Senators to attend the Mexico- 


United States Interparliamentary Con- 
ference, to be held in Washington, D.C., 
May 5-8, 1980: The Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. McCLURE), and the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. PRESSLER) . 


THE DRAIZE TEST 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, a 
number of thoughtful and concerned cit- 
izens have brought to my attention the 
cruelty of laboratory tests now being 
used to determine the eye irritancy po- 
tential of various cosmetics and drugs. 
At present, all new versions of such prod- 
ucts must be tested in the eyes of rabbits 
and observed over a period of a week or 
more. The products are then graded for 
irritancy according to the degree of harm 
inflicted upon the rabbits’ eyes. This pro- 
cedure is known as the Draize test. 

Thousands of rabbits are used each 
year for this painful test which is ad- 
ministered without any anesthetic or 
other pain reliever. There is, of course, 
a compelling need to test cosmetics and 
related substances before permitting 
their sale so as to identify their potential 
to damage the human eye during normal 
use. Yet, the possibility exists that alter- 
native “in vitro” methods of testing 
could be developed, provided a commit- 
ment of research time and funding were 
made in this area. Just as pregnancy 
tests conducted on live rabbits were once 
the norm, and have now been replaced 
by simple chemical tests, so it may be 
Possible and would certainly be desir- 
able—to replace the Draize test with a 
painless alternative. 
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The Coalition to Stop Draize Rabbit 
Blinding Tests, a New York-based orga- 
nization, and the Humane Society of the 
United States, have also pointed out that 
there are problems with the accuracy of 
the Draize test. The subjectivity of hu- 
man judgments involved in rating the 
degree of damage to the rabbits’ eyes can 
lead to wide variations in grading for the 
substances being tested. A 1971 study by 
Carol Weil of the Mellon Institute and 
Robert Scala of Esso Research, involving 
more than a score of government and 
industrial laboratories, documented the 
discrepancies in tests conducted in dif- 
ferent laboratories; a substance labeled 
a serious irritant in one laboratory, for 
example, was adjudged to be a nonirri- 
tant in another. 

Subsequent Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration studies of the Draize test indi- 
cate that the test can not distinguish 
satisfactorily between degrees of irri- 
tancy, though it can distinguish gener- 
ally between irritants and nonirritants. 
Plainly, further research needs to be 
done. 

I do not mean this by any means to be 
a criticism of the cosmetics industry, or 
any other group. Animal tests are among 
the first and most obvious ways to iden- 
tify and avoid possible harm to humans 
and were adopted—even required in 
many cases—as a way to safeguard peo- 
ple, albeit at the expense of some ani- 
mals. With the help of such tests, the 
cosmetics and toiletries industries have 
provided us, over the years, with a broad 
spectrum of safe and reliable products. 
The industries must remain strong and 
the products safe. At the same time, how- 
ever, it would certainly be desirable for 
the necessary research to proceed with 
less animal suffering, and I encourage 
research and development efforts toward 
this end. 

Perhaps the most important research 
that must be done on the Draize test is 
in the area of searching for an efficacious 
substitute. We live in a country re- 
nowned for its scientific innovation. Let 
me take this opportunity to encourage 
all cognizant Federal agencies to look 
into alternatives, and to encourage the 
companies which conduct the Draize test 
to work cooperatively toward finding 
painless, reliable and cost-effective alter- 
natives. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Humane Society Close-up Report 
on this subject be reprinted in the Rxo- 
orp, along with a column by Cleveland 
Amory in the New York Post, and a col- 
umn by Jane Gregory in the Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANIMALS ARE SUFFERING: HSUS SEEKS 
END RABBIT BLINDING TESTS 

Annually, 65 to 100 million animals are 
being used as test subjects in the labora- 
tories of cosmetic companies, drug manufac- 
turers, university and commercial research 
centers, and producers of household prod- 
ucts. The Humane Society of the United 
States has taken the position that much of 
this testing is not only unreliable, but also 
results in unnecessary pain and death. 

Cats, dogs, birds, rats, mice, monkeys, and 
rabbits are just some of the animals rou- 
tinely subjected to electric shocks, rubber 
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riot control bullets, huge doses of radiation, 
and chemical solutions. 

The research industry has long held that 
the use of animals is the only “reliable” way 
we have of determining the safety of a cos- 
metic, drug, or household product. Over the 
years this belief has served to support sci- 
entists as they subjected animals to many 
tests. The American public has seen little of 
the massive animal suffering that has taken 
place in the research labs. 

Today, a new debate is taking place. People 
from all walks of life are asking if all the 
suffering and death is worth it. Many re- 
search scientists have joined the ranks of 
those who are questioning the scientific and 
ethical foundation of using animals for re- 
search subjects. Scientists have developed 
new techniques utilizing tissue cultures, 
computer models, and bacteria which can 
be used to test the safety of substances. 

One of the most outrageous tests currently 
being used is the Draize test to determine 
the eye irritancy of substances. Drops of 
soap, perfume, and other common place 
products are put into the eyes of albino rab- 
bits to find out if these things are harmful 
to human eyes. Because of the pain and suf- 
fering which are created by the Draize test 
which is unreliable, The HSUS has formally 
asked government regulatory agencies to find 
alternatives to the test. “Some knowledge 
can be obtained at too high a price,” says 
physiologist Dr. D. H. Smyth in his book, 
Alternatives to Animal Experiments. 

WHAT IS THE DRAIZE TEST? 


More than 35 years ago, Dr. J. H. Draize and 
several of his colleagues at the Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) developed a test to 
assess the eye irritancy of chemicals and 
mixtures of chemicals. This Draize test is 
now routinely used on albino rabbits to test 
cosmetics, toiletries, pesticides, drugs, and 
other chemicals before they are put on the 
market. 

The Draize test involves, or can involve, & 
great deal of pain. It provides crude infor- 
mation on whether or not a substance will 
irritate human eyes. Because of the animal 
suffering involved and the poor quality of 
the information obtained, The Humane So- 
ciety of the United States along with a coali- 
tion of more than 300 local animal welfare 
groups has asked FDA, other agencies, and 
the cosmetic industry to devote time and 
money to the development of an alternative 
to the Draize test which does not involve the 
use of animals. 

Federal regulations specify that albino 
rabbits must be used in eye irritancy studies. 
The rabbits’ eyes are by no means ideal sub- 
stitutes for human eyes. The corneas of rab- 
bits’ eyes are thinner than, human corneas 
and rabbits have far less efficient tear glands. 
Although the nictitating membrane in rab- 
bits’ eyes may compensate for the lack of 
the cleansing effect of tears, this is by no 
means certain. 

Six to nine rabbits are used for each test. 
One eye of each rabbit is left untreated to 
serve as a control, while the test substance 
is forced into the other eye. The rabbits may 
or may not be restrained in stocks, as shown 
in the photo. Observations are made 1, 24, 
48, 72, and 168 hours after treatment. The 
substance is then scored on, a scale ranging 
from 0 to 110 developed by Draize and his 
colleagues which relies on the following 
features: 

(a) the development of opaqueness in the 
cornea, 

(b) inflammation in the iris, 

(c) inflammation of the conjunctivae. 
The total score is meant to give some meas- 
ure of the irritancy potential of the test 
substance. 

Twenty-seven years after the Draize test 
had been developed, two American toxicolo- 
gists conducted a major survey of its reliabil- 
ity. They distributed twelve compounds to 
twenty-four government and industrial lab- 
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oratories, including Avon, Colgate-Palmolive, 
General Foods, American Cyanamid and the 
Food and Drug Directorate in Canada. Each 
was to follow a set procedure in assessing the 
eye irritancy of each compound. The Draize 
test was found to be unreliable. 

Three of the substances were so mild that 
no laboratory reported them as irritants. 
However, there was wide variation on each 
of the remaining nine substances. For ex- 
ample, after 24 hours, one laboratory reported 
a median score of 7 for ethoxylated lauryl 
alcohol while another gave it a 79. These were 
the extreme scores from the twenty-four dif- 
ferent laboratories; but it means that one 
would report the alcohol as being highly irri- 
tant, while another would report it as being a 
non-irritant. It is hardly surprising that, 
when the report appeared in 1971, the au- 
thors concluded that: 

“Rabbit eye and skin procedures currently 
recommended by the federal agencies for use 
in the delineation of irritancy of materials 
should not be recommended as standard 
procedures in any new regulations. Without 
careful reeducation, these tests result in 
unreliable results.” 

The FDA conducted a follow-up study and 
concluded that the data in the 1971 report 
was essentially correct. However, the FDA 
authors placed a different interpretation on 
the results. They argued that the 1971 study 
had made the mistake of using the Draize 
test to attempt to discriminate between dif- 
ferent grades of irritants. Instead, the Draize 
test should only be used to distinguish an 
irritant from a nonirritant and not to deter- 
mine the degree of irritancy. Using this 
caveat, the FDA scientists argued that the 
Draize test could be used to evaluate the 
safety of a substance in a simple pass-fail 
manner. Even in this pass-fail situation, 
here is still no guarantee that a substance 
which is a non-irritant in a rabbit will be 
a non-irritant in a human eye and vice versa. 

Despite the clear problems associated with 
the Draize test and disagreement among 
scientists, it is still being recommended as 
a standard test for eye irritants by federal 
agencies. 

The HSUS has sent detailed arguments to 
the government agencies involved, outlining 
why the Draize test should be dropped and 
asking them to immediately fund research 
into alternatives. As part of the arguments, 
the HSUS pointed out that there are three 
interlocking elements which lead to the in- 
evitable conclusion that the Draize test can 
no longer be justified as a routine test for 
eye irritancy. 

(1) The test will cause suffering and, in 
some cases, a great deal of suffering to the 
rabbits being used. Many toxicological tech- 
nicians have expressed strong feelings 
against the test, especially in those instances 
where the rabbits scream when the test sub- 
stance is introduced into the eye. 

(2) The information produced by the test 
is crude at best and totally unreliable at 
worst. Where routine testing is carried out, 
a test should be highly reproducible, espe- 
cially when many different laboratories are 
involved. 


(3) The prospects for developing an alter- 
native to the Draize test are very good. How- 
ever, time and money are required, and no 
government agency or commercial organi- 
zation has yet devoted sufficient time, 
money, or energy to the task. The techniques 
are available, but the will to select the best 
one and to validate it has, so far, been 
lacking. 

WHAT ARE THE ALTERNATIVES? 

In April, 1978, a contract research organi- 
zation in England reported on the results of 
some preliminary work to develop a cell cul- 
ture alternative to the Draize test. Three 
shampoos of known irritancy (low, moder- 
ate, and high) were tested. In all cases, the 
cell system distinguished between shampoos 
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of high and low irritancy. The cell test did 
not reliably distinguish between the mod- 
erately irritant shampoo and the other two. 
The organization stressed that the results 
are preliminary and the discriminatory 
powers of the test need to be improved. They 
concluded there is “a basis for an in vitro 
system for the screening of severe irritants 
as an alternative to the Draize test.” Partly 
as a result of this work and of consumer 
pressure, several cosmetic companies in 
England have collaborated to support fur- 
ther research by a single scientist on tissue 
culture tests for screening irritants. 


THE COSMETIC INDUSTRY AND THE DRAIZE TEST 


The cosmetic and toiletries industry is cur- 
rently estimated at a $10 billion per annum 
market. About 4,000 companies manufacture 
and sell cosmetics. However, only ten com- 
panies control approximately three-fifths of 
the total market with Avon, Bristol Myers, 
Revlon, and Proctor & Gamble leading the 
industry in 1977, followed by Colgate-Palm- 
olive, Gillette, and Chesebrough-Ponds, ac- 
cording to a market survey by Frost & 
Sullivan. 

Some companies do no animal testing and 
yet market safe products. The reasons for this 
lack of animal testing differ. For example, 
Yardley claims to do no animal testing, but 
this is because their product lines have been 
on the market for a long time and they have 
developed no new products which would 
require additional testing. If they were to de- 
velop new products, they probably would test 
on animals. Some companies do no animal 
testing because of their ethical stand against 
the use of animals or animal products. How- 
ever, companies which take an ethical stand 
against animal testing are tiny when com- 
pared to the industry giants and their prod- 
ucts are difficult to obtain except in health 
food stores. 

The cosmetic industry as a whole should 
be urged to make a positive commitment to 
deal with the problem of animal testing by 
developing and validating adequate alterna- 
tives. There have been a number of initia- 
tives to pressure the industry into making a 
positive commitment to “alternatives” but, 
so far, without success. The most recent and 
probably most detailed effort was launched 
by the Coalition to Stop Draize Rabbit Blind- 
ing Tests. After a number of efforts to inter- 
est Revlon to seek alternatives. HSUS's Dr. 
Rowan and Mr. Spira of the Coalition met 
with the Revlon Vice-President of Public 
Affairs. As a result of that meeting, the Coali- 
tion was invited to put forward a proposal 
for Revlon's consideration. 

The proposal pointed out the scientific and 
ethical problems of the Draize test. It asked 
Revlon, as one of the leaders of the cosmetic 
industry, to approach the Cosmetic, Tolletry 
and Fragrance Association with a proposal 
that the CTFA should organize a collabora- 
tive effort by the industry to develop an al- 
ternative to the Draize test which does not 
involve the use of live animals. As part of 
the proposal, it was suggested that Revlon 
should allocate one hundredth of one percent 
of its gross annual sales to the project as an 
indication of good faith. 

Revlon referred the proposed to the CTFA's 
Committee on Pharmacology and Toxicology 
for consideration by a subcommittee which 
had been established to review short-term 
testing procedures for the industry. Part of 
Revlon's response to the Coalition’s proposal 
reads as follows: “Neither Revlon, nor any 
other single company, can give any assur- 
ances as to what action, if any, this commit- 
tee, or any other committee of the CTFA, 
may take on this matter, except to say that 
it will receive consideration.” Neither the 
Coalition nor HSUS consider this to be an 
adequate response. If Revlon had committed 
funds to the idea of developing an alterna- 
tive prior to referring the proposal to the 
CTPA, it might have stood a better chance 
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of acceptance. Without Revlon's support, the 
outcome looks bleak. 


HUMANE GROUPS FORM COALITION TO 
ABOLISH DRAIZE TEST 


The creation of Henry Spira, a New York 
City teacher, the Coalition is sponsored by 
the HSUS and other national groups. Several 
HSUS staff members, including Dr. Andrew 
Rowan of the Institute for the Study of Ani- 
mal Problems and HSUS President John A. 
Hoyt, are working closely with Mr. Spira, who 
is serving as coordinator. More than 300 local 
animal welfare groups have added their sup- 
port to the Coalition in response to a national 
appeal. 

A number of steps have already been taken 
by the Coalition. These initiatives include 
letters to federal agencies, an approach to the 
Cosmetic, Toiletry and Fragrance Association, 
and specific proposal to Revion to help with 
the development of an alternative to the 
Draize test. 

Unless the company gives some early indi- 
cation that it will actively support the devel- 
opment of an alternative to the Draize test, 
the Coalition is prepared to consider other 
measures, including the possibility of enlist- 
ing consumer buying power by requesting 
concerned humanitarians to stop buying 
Revlon products. 


THE BUREAUCRATIC MAZE AND THE DRAIZE 


There are several federal agencies which 
require eye irritancy testing—either explic- 
itly or implicitly. These include the Consum- 
er Product Safety Commission, the Food and 
Drug Administration, and the Environmental 
Protection Agency. The chart outlines their 
areas of responsibility and the enabling legis- 
lation leading to Draize eye testing. 

Both EPA and CPSC have based their eye 
irritancy test requirements on the Draize 
method in which the albino rabbit must be 
used. With regard to cosmetics, the FDA has 
no authority to require test data prior to 
marketing of a new product, but each new 
product must either be “adequately substan- 
tiated for safety” or bear a warning state- 
ment that “‘the safety of this product has not 
been determined.” 

Agency, enabling legislation, address, and 
chemicals covered: 

Consumer Product Safety Commission 
(CPSC), Federal Hazardous Substances Act, 
Associate Executive Director, Hazardous 
Substances Identification and Analysis (CP 
SC), Washington, D.C. 20207, Includes gen- 
eral household products and consumer items 
consisting of mixtures of chemicals. 

Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), 
Federal Insecticide Fungicide and Rodenti- 
cide Act (FIFRA), Office of Pesticide Pro- 
grams, EPA, Washington, D.C. 20460, Pesti- 
cides. 

Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), 
Toxic Substances Control Act (TOSCA), 
Office of Toxic Substances EPA Washington, 
D.C. 20460, Chemicals not covered by other 
three acts. 

Food and Drug Administration ( FDA) Fed- 
eral Drug and Cosmetic Act, Division of Cos- 
metics Technology FDA, 200 C Street, S.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20024, Includes cosmetics, 
ophthalmic products and other therapeutic 
agents. 

OHIO COURT RULES ON DRAIZE TEST 


In January, 1974, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration (FDA) went to court against 
the producers of Beacon Castile Shampoo 
with Lanolin. A young girl using the sham- 
poo had suffered eye damage after some 
shampoo had gotten into her eye. The North- 
ern District Court of Ohio ruled in favor 
of the company. The court said FDA had: 
(a) failed to show that the shampoo was 
any more hazardous than similar products 
on the market, and (b) failed to show that 
the results of tests on rabbit eyes can be 
extrapolated to humans. The FDA had de- 
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termined that the shampoo was an irritant 
by means of the Draize test. 

The court also ruled FDA had failed to 
show that the full concentrate of shampoo 
might get into the user's eye under normal 
conditions of use and that the user would 
not ordinarily flush the shampoo out of the 
eye immediately. 

In a memorandum dated February 6, 1974, 
the FDA legal counsel argued that the FDA 
should, in the future, have sound evidence 
and a consistent medical and scientific ra- 
tionale for charging potential injury to 
health. The implications of this argument 
are that the Draize test does not provide 
sound evidence for the court; and, therefore, 
it is arguable whether the test provides evi- 
dence to establish the safety of a product. 


SUPPORT HSUS EFFORTS TO STOP THE USE OF 
THE DRAIZE TEST 


It causes pain and it’s unreliable, yet gov- 
ernment agencies and cosmetic companies 
are still using the Draize test. Why? Because 
they haven't chosen to explore potential al- 
ternative techniques. The economic incen- 
tive to find a new test for eye irritancy is 
not present. It’s fairly inexpensive to use the 
rabbits. Alternatives may cost less but the 
difference is not enough to spur action. 

Reason has not worked. Economic, social, 
and political pressure are the tools we must 
employ to end the use of this cruel test. The 
federal agencies and the cosmetic companies 
must be convinced of our determination to 
end the pain and suffering to defenseless 
creatures. 

Your support is urgently needed for a vic- 
tory on the Draize test. 

Your individual action is important, but 
equally important is the united action of 
the Draize Coalition and The HSUS. Funds 
are needed to continue to carry on personal 
contacts, letter writing campaigns, and 
scholarly research required to make the re- 
search community employ alternative test- 


ing methods. 

Send your tax-deductible contribution to 
The HSUS today. Join forces with The HSUS 
in this essential movement to protect our 
fellow creatures. 

Remember, just saying you like animals is 
not enough! 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


Buy cosmetics which have been on the 
market for a long time. Usually, well-estab- 
lished or well-known fragrances, lipsticks, 
powders, etc., which have been marketed for 
some time have not been tested on animals. 

Make an effort to find out if the products 
you regularly use have been tested on ani- 
mals. Ask sales clerks, write to the com- 
panies, read the labels. 

Write to the Cosmetic, Toiletry and Fra- 
grance Association, 1133-15th Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20005, stating your objec- 
tion to the Draize test. Ask that they or- 
chestrate a collaborative effort by the in- 
dustry to develop alternatives. They may 
send you a pamphlet entitled: Animal Test- 
ing: What are the Choices?” This pamphlet 
is directed to the whole field of animal test- 
ing and not just the Draize test. 

React to the pamphlet! Write back and ex- 
plain the results on the 1971 survey which 
revealed the unreliability of the Draize test. 
Tell them about the Ohio court case. Send 
copies of letters and replies to The HSUS. 

Write to the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion stating your objection to the Draize test. 
Ask that FDA begin the search for an alter- 
native now! 

Write to the cosmetics companies them- 
selves. Urge them to support the search for 
alternatives. Ask them to allocate one- 
hundreth of one percent of gross annual sales 
to finding an alternative as suggested by the 
Coalition. Stress your objections to the use 
of rabbits by them or companies they have 
contracted with for research. Remember 
every letter is valuable. Some companies will 
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initiate action after receiving very few let- 
ters. 

Use the elements of this Close-Up Report 
to write a letter to the editor of your local 
newspaper. Send copies to HSUS. 

Write letters to the editors of magazines 
you read, especially magazines which carry 
cosmetic advertising. Your letter might be 
printed. Or, better yet, you may give an edi- 
torial person an idea for a story. 


[From the New York Post, Mar. 27, 1980] 
ANIMAIL 
(By Cleveland Amory) 

I recently saw a picture of rabbits in what 
looked like old-fashioned stocks, like the 
ones in which they used to put criminals. 
They were in a laboratory. I’ve heard that 
cosmetic companies use rabbits for some- 
thing, and I have two questions. Is it as 
awful as it looks, and is anything being done 
about it? 

S.H. 
Yorktown Heights, N.Y. 

In answer to your first question, what you 
probably saw was a picture of the Draize Eye 
Test, named after its developer. The rabbits 
are indeed restrained in a stock like device. 
This test is regularly used not only by cos- 
metic companies, but by just about anybody 
else to test anything which may be harmful 
to human eyes—from cosmetics to lye. 

Rabbits are used because they are cheap 
and nobody cares about them or what hap- 
pens to them, and they have the rotten luck 
to have eyes which are even more sensitive 
than our eyes are. And, as if this weren't 
enough, they have no tear ducts to wash 
away the testing substance. 

Rabbits break their backs trying to escape 
in these stocks, and they also go blind. As 
philosopher Tom Regan put it, “Consider how 
very painful it is to get a mildly caustic sub- 
stance, like face soap, in your eye. Now imag- 
ine a dose of an increasingly caustic sub- 
stance regularly administered directly to your 
eye. And imagine that nothing is done to al- 
leviate your pain and that, as a result of this 
routine, your eye is burned out of its 
socket. 

In answer to your second question, yes, 
something is being done about it. No less 
than 300 humane organizations, perhaps the 
largest coalition ever, have banded together 
to fight this one vicious laboratory cruelty. 
Furthermore, they have zeroed in on just one 
leader in the field, Revlon. Revlon is by no 
means the only user of rabbits but it uses 
2 lot of them and, as Henry Spira, coordina- 
tor of the coalition writes, “None of the 2,692 
helpless rabbits forced into Revlon's Research 
Center, 945 Zerega Avenue, Bronx, N.Y., are 
given any pain relief during these shameful 
experiments—in which helpless rabbits are 
enduring terrible suffering even as you read 
these words.” 

There are, of course, other methods of test- 
ing. If you want to know more about these, 
I suggest you write first to Revlon, and then 
to me, and I will see that you have an answer 
to their answer. Revion has at least ordered 
a committee to study it. 


BEASTLY TREATMENT 
(By Jane Gregory) 


“I don't want to make anyone sick.“ said 
Henry Spira, quickly flipping a new slide onto 
the screen. The photograph was of a proce- 
dure called the Draize test in which conscious 
rabbits have their heads held in stocks for 
up to 12 days while oven cleaners, shampoos 
and assorted toxic chemicals are forced into 
their eyes. 

There were other pictures—cats with elec- 
trodes implanted in their brains, beagles bred 
and sold for vivisection, monkeys radiated 
and running in a treadmill until death. 

During the last few years, Spira has col- 
lected detailed documentation on how more 
than 300,000 laboratory animals are killed 
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each day in the United States. That death, 
he notes quietly, is their only salvation after 
days and years of horror. Some 100 million 
animals annually are driven insane, suf- 
focated, poisoned, battered, radiated, crushed, 
blinded, scalded and mutilated. In 85 per 
cent of the cases, the torture is administered 
without anesthesia. 

The holocaust of suffering and slaughter 
invariably is in the name of science and re- 
search. It is unfortunate, we say, but neces- 
sary. If not animals, what? Better them than 
us. Well-being for humanity is the end that 
justifies the means. 

Until recently, anyone questioning the 
morality of animal experimentation was usu- 
ally dismissed as part of the lunatic fringe, 
a hopeless sentimentalist or both. Today, that 
perception is changing, in large part due to 
animal rights activists who dare to chal- 
lenge not only the ethics involved but also 
the reliability and practical value of such 
research. 

There are animal protection organizations, 
writers, public officials, scientists (including 
Nobel laureates), students and a variety of 
laymen. 

And then there is Henry Spira, a man clear- 
ly in a class by himself because of the impres- 
sive list of specific reforms he has organized 
and pushed in a style no individual or orga- 
nization has ever matched. 

A political pragmatist, this English teacher 
given to sneakers and baggy trousers is totally 
dedicated. 

Spira's accomplishments include spear- 
heading the successful battle against an 
American Museum of Natural History pro- 
gram in which experimenters mutilated 
hundreds of living cats and kittens, slicing 
into their brains, cutting out their eyes, sub- 
jecting them to terminal electro-physiologi- 
cal studies and other horrors. 

The grisly work went on in secret and cost 
an estimated $435,000 in grants. The pur- 
pose? Observing the changes in the altered 
animals’ sex lives. Even after Spira started 
focusing public attention on the situation, 
the museum defended the experiments on 
the basis of its “freedom to study whatever it 
chooses without regard to its demonstrable 
practical value.” 

Spira also led the campaign to repeal New 
York’s law requiring shelters to surrender 
animals to research laboratories and another 
effort that ended Amnesty International's 
electrocution experimentation. The organiza- 
tion, which works against political torture, 
was shocking pigs to determine if humans 
could be tortured with electric shocks with- 
out receiving permanent scars. “We con- 
vinced them that even if they found out 
what they were looking for, it wouldn’t do 
them any good anyway,” Spira explains. “If 
the torturers were worried about it, they 
would just kill their victims.” 

Spira acquired his tactical skills from long 
personal involvement in trade union reform, 
the civil rights movement and Vietnam War 
protests. Anyone who sends him money to 
help his crusade receives that contribution 
back. He never gets paid for his efforts. He 
prefers the freedom to act on his own con- 
science without financial strings. 


A teacher in a New York public high 
school, he spent his youth in the Merchant 
Marine. Then there was a hitch in the Army 
during the Korean War, time on an assembly 
line and assorted other jobs before he worked 
his way through college into his teaching 
job. 

“I'ye been involved in the human rights 
movement since I was a kid, really,” he ex- 
plained recently before addressing an audi- 
ence gathered at the Anti-Cruelty Society, a 
local member of a national coalition Spira is 
forming to abolish the Draize test. 

“About four or five years ago, I saw animal 
rights as an extension of the same thing I had 
been into. There are connections between all 
struggles for justice. I don’t like to get 
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pushed around myself and I don't like to see 
others get kicked around either. On the 
domination scale, animals are on the bottom 
of the whole heap. What gives us the right 
to take their lives just because we have the 
power to do it? Also, animals can't organize 
in their own defense. For me, it’s a matter of 
consistency. 

“The crucial point is that animals are not 
things. They have feelings. Their life means 
as much to them as my life means to me or 
yours means to you. Pleasure and pain are as 
vivid to them as they are to you and me. 
What gives me the right to mess them over 
unless I accept the idea that might make 
right, of tyranny? 

“Right aren't, or shouldn't be, based on 
popularity or intelligence or sex or age. I 
think what's happening is the same thing as 
doing the experimental surgery on retarded 
children or the syphilis experiments on poor 
blacks or testing placebos on poor Mexican 
women. All these groups are vulnerable and 
not able to do anything about it. They can't 
fight back, they don't have access to power 
channels. And as long as there's grant money 
available, the experimenters don't care.” 

Now a strict ethical vegetarian (“I don't 
eat them and I don't wear them”), Spira 
nonetheless recognizes that appealing for 
support on the ground of morality alone is 
futile. He has, therefore, challenged the po- 
sition that animal experimentation is essen- 
tial to the mental and physical health of 
humans. 

“The elegance of science can be measured 
by its capacity to predict. Here we are with I 
don't know how many hundreds of millions 
of animals tortured and killed and with all 
this killing, all this inflicting of pain and 
what good has it done for humans? We 
should be the healthiest nation on Earth. 

“All behavorial testing, including Pavlov, 
has not done one thing to raise the quality 
of one person's life ever. How is it going to 
improve the quality of life by creating more 
victims?” 

Medical tests are equally vulnerable, he be- 
lieves. “The research community itself is 
questioning their validity. Nobel Prize laure- 
ate biologist James Watson has branded the 
war on cancer a ‘total sham’ and ‘political 
log-rolling.' David Kennedy, a commissioner 
of the Food and Drug Administration, has 
stated that, ‘Compared with most other con- 
temporary biological techniques, animal test- 
ing is crude, cumbersome, and expensive.’ 

“We know how to produce tumors in 
animals but what do we know about hu- 
mans? Animal testing has been institution- 
alized. The reason they have to keep doing 
these really crude experiments is that that’s 
where the money is. The government says 
even if other tests are developed you still 
have to test animals. It's Kafka, almost as if 
we're programmed from the time we start 
slicing up frogs in school to believe that 
science and research is hacking up animals. 
Eighty to 90 percent of cancers are environ- 
mentally caused, but only about 2 percent 
of the funds go to studies of incidence and 
trends of cancer in human populations. It's 
crazy. 

There's no relevance between what the 
experimenters are doing and science. It’s anti- 
science because they're against progress and 
pushing things forward. It's not rational to 
do tests that you know the answer to in 
school that have been done hundreds and 
millions of times before. 

“In a way, the measure of a society is how 
it treats those who are powerless. I don’t 
think we're doing too well.“ 


Sprra’s TEST CASE 
Henry Spira's current campaign is aimed 
at abolishing the Draize eye irritation test. 


Here is an excerpt of his description of that 
issue. 


“Think what it feels like to get just a little 
soap in your eye. Now, imagine, increasingly 
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harsh materials being forced into your eye. 
And imagine being imprisoned in a coffin-like 
box with only your head sticking out. Think 
of the trauma, the panic and the burning 
pain. That’s the life of tens of thousands of 
laboratory rabbits. 

“And despite the unimaginable suffering, 
the research community itself reports that 
results from the Draize test are crude and 
unreliable. For instance, a comprehensive 
study by Weil and Scale of 25 laboratories 
found ‘extreme variation’ in evaluating the 
same chemicals on rabbits’ eyes: Yet, this 
grotesque test has remained unchanged dur- 
ing the last 35 years. We want to stop the 
cruel Draize rabbit blindings. And we can do 
it together. 

“To date, despite massive publicity and 
significant funding, not one single animal 
test has been displaced by alternatives, even 
though much research has been generated 
concerning the accuracy and reliability of al- 
ternatives. 

“We will challenge the archaic ritual 
whereby regulatory agencies force the test- 
ing of every chemical on tens of millions of 
animals. We'll focus on a single, grotesque, 
massively used and particularly vulnerable 
live animal test, the Draize rabbit eye muti- 
lations, as a specific, concrete target.” 


PROTECTION OF HUMAN SUBJECTS 
IN RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, there 
is currently underway in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare an ef- 
fort to draft final regulations for the pro- 
tection of human subjects in research 
projects supported by, or conducted in in- 
stitutions that receive, Federal funds. 

This is an undertaking with profound 
implications and sweeping consequences, 
and it warrants close attention by the 
Congress. For, as with most exercises of 
Federal regulatory power, it entails a 
careful balancing of quite different inter- 
ests and objectives. On the one hand, 
human beings must be safeguarded from 
being harmed by research projects in 
which they are subjects. On the other 
hand, free inquiry and the advancement 
of knowledge require a minimum of con- 
straints on the research enterprise. Of 
particular concern in the present in- 
stance is the transition from biomedical 
research—where the physical well-being 
of the subjects may be involved—to social 
science research, which frequently en- 
tails nothing more invasive than obser- 
vation or opinion-polling. 

In order to widen the understanding 
of these sensitive, complex and contro- 
versial matters, I ask unanimous consent 
that the following items be printed in 
full in the Recorp. 

First. An article by Robert Reinhold 
from the April 23 1980 New York Times. 

Second. An article by Prof. Ithiel De 
Sola Pool from the spring, 1980 issue of 
the Public Interest entitled “The New 
Censorship of Social Standards.” I would 
note that Professor Pool, himself a dis- 
tinguished scholar, has been perhaps the 
most thoughtful and vigilant social scien- 
tist to have participated in the debate 
over these matters for the past several 
years. 

Third. A letter to F. William Dommel, 
Jr. of the National Institutes of Health 
from Prof. James Q. Wilson of Harvard 
University. 

Fourth. A letter to Mr. Dommel from 
President Jack Peltason of the American 
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Council on Education and a number of 
his associates, on behalf of the higher 
education community. 

Fifth. An analysis of the proposed 
HEW regulations by Professor Pool, 
dated September 9, 1979. 

Sixth. An article by Prof. Paul Seabury 
in the August 1979 issue of the American 
Spectator entitled “The New School Tie.” 

Seventh. An exchange of letters be- 
tween myself and former HEW Secretary 
Califano in early 1979, dealing with the 
recommendations of the National Com- 
mission for the Protection of Human 
Subjects, recommendations that under- 
lay the proposed regulations issued by 
HEW last summer and the final regula- 
tions now being prepared. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 22, 1980] 


GUIDELINES ON STUDIES oF HUMANS STIR 
PROTEST 


REVISED RULES WILL BE ISSUED THIS SUMMER 
(By Robert Reinhold) 


WASHINGTON, April 21.—A dozen little- 
known Federal officials begin a task tomorrow 
that, when it is finished this summer, will 
profoundly influence the way medical and 
behavioral research is done in this country 
for years to come. 

The deliberations of these officials from 
the National Institutes of Health, the Food 
and Drug Administration and other agen- 
cies will be watched closely, and with some 
trepidation, by the scholarly world. For these 
powerful bureaucrats are charged with writ- 
ing new Federal regulations to prevent the 
kinds of abuse of human beings by medical 
and social experimenters that have stirred 
wide public outrage in recent years. 

An earlier version of the proposed regula- 
tions has already evoked a storm of protest— 
but also some praise—from scholars, par- 
ticularly from social scientists and historians. 
Ithiel de Sola Pool, a political scientist at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
who is leading a campaign against the regu- 
lations, has called them “grossly improper” 
and an “unconstitutional” infringement on 
free speech. 

The proposed regulations set forth new 
ground rules by which institutions receiv- 
ing research money from the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare must review 
and approve research undertaken by their 
professors and students. 

All but certain exempted categories of hu- 
man research would have to get prior ap- 
proval from a special campus ethics board, 
called an institutional review board, or I.R.B., 
which must determine whether the re- 
searchers have taken care to protect the 
subjects from undue harm. The rules would 
apparently extend this concept beyond medi- 
cal research, in which the possible risk from 
unproven drugs or novel surgery is clear-cut 
to the realm of social and historical research 
in which the risk, if any, is often indirect 
and very speculative. 

Research is defined very broadly as any 
“formal investigation designed to develop or 
contribute generalizable knowledge.” Critics 
contend that the regulations would carry the 
Federal Government far beyond its legal 
mandate and would trample academic free- 
dom, curtail free speech and undermine the 
quality of research. 

At first glance, the proposed regulations 
seem to invite odd situations. For example, a 
strict reading might force historian seeking 
to interview a former President to get the 
approval of his school and perhaps even 
the written “informed consent” of the sub- 
ject. Or a political scientist might have to ask 
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permission to read the remarks of politicians 
in a newspaper. 

Professor Pool and other scholars main- 
tain that this would impose restrictions 
that would not affect them if they were 
journalists. 

The regulation writers and their academic 
defenders say that such literal and absured 
reduction of their meaning is unwarranted. 
But they concede that the final regulations 
will have to be more precisely worded. 


COMPLAINTS ABOUT RED TAPE 


Research institutions have long com- 
plained that the existing regulations, dating 
to 1967, have bogged them down in red tape 
because of the need to give full ethical re- 
view to all research. The rules are so vague 
that different institutions have interpreted 
them in vastly different ways, some finding 
possible risk in all work and others seeing 
few risks. Rosalyn Yalow, a Nobel Prize- 
winning medical physicist at the Bronx Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital, recently 
complained to a Congressional committee 
that she had to get a review board's approval 
just to use urine specimens that were to be 
discarded. The new regulations would allow 
such use, along with collection of such 
things as nail clipping sweat and “deciduous 
teeth” after only a cursory review. The pro- 
posed rules call for “expedited” reviews in 
cases involving minimal risk. 

The efforts to devise new rules for research 
on humans serves well to illustrate the cum- 
bersome, even tortured, way in which policy 
on scientific and other matters is made in 
Washington. It has been eight years since 
Congress passed the National Research Act, 
setting up the National Commission for the 
Protection of Human Subjects of Biomedical 
and Behavioral Research. In 1978, the com- 
mission finally recommended new rules. 

Last August the National Institutes of 
Health, an arm of H.E.W., substantially ac- 
cepted the recommendations. The publica- 
tion of the planned rules brought more than 
400 written responses from scientists and in- 
stitutions. When the committee completes 
its work on the final regulations, its pro- 
posals will be subject to further comment 
and to approval from many different officials 
including the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 

Charles R. McCarthy, head of the health 
institutes’ Office for the Protection from Re- 
search Risks, is the committee’s chairman. 


The proposed rules are the result of some 
shocking reports of insensitivity on the part 
of physicians and scholars in the past to- 
ward the subjects of their research. 


In 1963, a researcher at the Jewish Chronic 
Disease Hospital in Brooklyn was reported 
to have injected live cancer cells into elderly, 
noncancerous patients. In Alabama, Public 
Health Service doctors allowed a grcup of 
poor black men with syphillis to go un- 
treated to study the long-term effects of 
that disease. In 1961, a psychologist at Yale 
University deceived subjects into believing 
that they were inflicting painful electric 
shocks on others in a “learning” experiment. 
Many gave the “shocks” but were wracked 
with remorse and guilt, 

What has particularly enraged and per- 
plexed scholars is that the proposed regu- 
lations give the institutional review boards 
the authority not only to assess the risks 
to subjects but to determine if the research 
methods are “appropriate” to the objectives 
of the research and the field of study. This 
seems to give the review board, which is 
made up of at least five members, including 
2 ee the authority to judge re- 

areas in whi 
poner ch it might have no 
* 8 J. Lieberman, 
£ 0 University, calls the roposals 
“frightening,” and argues that ths unites 
of research should be left to the traditional 
method of peer review. But the stickiest 


dean of research at 
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point may be NI. H. s attempt to extend the 
biomedical model to the social sciences. The 
rules would define a human subject as any- 
one about whom a researcher has obtained 
"identifiable information.” This would seem 
to apply even to taking notes from a news- 
paper. The commission originally defined it 
as “identifiable private information.” 

The regulation writers, aware of the social 
science problem, proposed a series of exemp- 
tions meant to relieve them of the burdens 
of the review process. However, in so doing 
they seem to have made things worse. For 
example, the rules would exempt research 
involving the observation of public behavior 
and the study of documents, records or path- 
ological specimens—but only if the infor- 
mation is recorded so that subjects cannot 
be identified. This would seem to compel a 
scholar to get permission to read the Con- 
gressional Record. 

Similarly, survey research is exempted, but 
only if it does not deal with “sensitive 
topics” such as sexual behavior or illegal 
conduct. Scholars point out that journalists 
write about such things with no restrictions. 

“The root problem lies in the failure to 
distinguish between the kind of harm risked 
by some biomedical research and the kind 
that can occur in some social research,” 
wrote Prof. Edward L. Pattullo, a social psy- 
chologist at Harvard, in the March issue of 
IRB: A Review of Human Subject Research, 
published by the Hastings Center. “The pos- 
sible harm that inheres in most social re- 
search is of a kind that we decided long ago 
we must risk as the necessary price for a 
free society,” he wrote. 

But even Professor Pattullo recognizes 
that social research can potentially harm its 
subjects. Anthropologists, for example, par- 
ticipated in Project Camelot, a federally 
sponsored study of South American Indians. 
Innocent villagers cheerfully cooperated in 
the study, whose underlying purpose was to 
devise counterinsurgency plans against 
them. 

Such instances have led some social scien- 
tists to support the proposed regulations. 
For example, Kenneth C. Prewitt, head of the 
Social Science Research Council, finds them 
“a major step forward on the whole,” al- 
though he still has reservations about their 
application to survey research. 

And Prof. Bernard Barber, a sociologist at 
Columbia University who has studied the be- 
havior of the scientific profession, decries 
what he calls the “absolutist stand” taken 
by scholars like Professor Pool. “They do 
not ever want supervision by their col- 
leagues,” he said, “But it does not hurt to 
have one's consciousness raised.” 

Robert J. Levine, a Yale medical professor 
who is editor of the journal IRB, also largely 
supports the new rules. But he prefers to 
exempt certain broad areas of research, 
mainly social, from prior approval. Instead 
he suggests a mechanism by which research- 
ers who harm their subjects in such work 
be punished afterward. “We spend tremen- 
dous amounts of time reviewing research 
that presents little problem,” said Dr. Le- 
vine, who is on Yale’s 24-member review 
board. 


[From the Public Interest, Spring 1980] 
THE NEW CENSORSHIP or SOCIAL RESEARCH 
(By Ithiel De Sola Pool) 

This is a story of bureaucratic elephan- 
tiasis. It starts with a 1963 incident in which 
Sloan-Kettering researchers injected live 
cancer cells into patients for an experiment. 
This led the U.S. Public Health Service to 
seek ways to protect itself from possible 
scandalous behavior by its grantees. When 
it made grants, the Public Health Service 
required the recipient institutions to set up 
review boards to check that subjects in the 
experiments it was supporting not be sub- 
jected to untoward risks. From those reason- 
able precautions we have come to a point 
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where regulations by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare will require 
that a university student or professor, 
whether he is funded by HEW or not, secure 
permission from a censorship board before 
he even interviews anyone! 

In its initial procedures the Public Health 
Service was sensitive to the dangers of bn- 
reaucratic oversight, and asked universities 
and hospitals to set up their own boards to 
do the policing. Then in the late 1960's and 
early 1970's application of the procedures 
was extended from Public Health Service 
grants and contracts to grants and contracts 
by any part of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. By 1974 the “E” and 
"W" parts of HEW discovered that rules and 
guidelines that had been drafted in the “H” 
part applied to them, too. By that time, 
“harm” to human subjects had been con- 
strued to mean not only physical harm but 
“psychological” and “social” harm as well. 
Possible breaches of confidentiality were in- 
creasingly treated as justifying Institutional 
Review Board (IRB) control, as much as did 
risks of bodily harm. 

After 1974 the rules were broadened in 
still another way. HEW’s obligation to pro- 
tect human subjects was interpreted as re- 
quiring the Department to withhold grants 
from institutions that mistreated human 
subjects, whether or not the abuse took place 
in research that HEW was supporting.“ 
Thus, as in affirmative action cases, HEW- 
aided institutions were told that they had 
to apply IRB procedures to all research on 
human subjects, not just to research done 
under HEW grants. 

By 1974 there was enough confusion as to 
just what the scope of the regulations was, 
or what it should be, that Congress passed 
two amendments to the Public Health Sery- 
ice Act. One amendment, in what was called 
the National Research Act (P.L. 93-348), 
specifies that applications by an institution 
to HEW for grants or contracts must be ac- 
companied by “assurances satisfactory to the 
Secretary that it has established (in accord- 
ance with regulations which the Secretary 
shall prescribe) a board (to be known as an 
Institutional Review Board’) to review bio- 
medical and behavioral research involving 
human subjects conducted at or sponsored 
by such entity in order to protect the rights 
of the human subjects of such research.” 

No definition of “human subject” or of 
“behavioral research” was given. There was 
no clue as to whether it included social or 
political research. The wording is obscure 
also as to what authority, if any, the Secre- 
tary has to contro] research. The only thing 
that is clear is that he or she must be as- 
sured that an JRB exists. Conscious of the 
confusion and the variety of ways the rules 
were being interpreted, Congress also, in an- 
other amendment to the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act, mandated the establishment of a 
National Commission for the Protection of 
Human Subjects of Biomedical and Be- 
havioral Research. 

The Secretary appointed to the Commis- 
sion three M.D.'s, three lawyers, a physi- 
ological psychologist, a behavioral biolo- 
gist in a medical school, a professor 
of bio-ethics at a medical school. a 
professor of Christian ethics, and a black 
woman. No social scientists were included, a 


* Since this article was drafted, Joan Bern- 
stein, General Counsel of HEW, stated in a 
letter to The New York Times that the pres- 
ent rules apply only to research funded by 
HEW, but that the proposed rules would 
apply to all university social research. This 
interpretation of the present rules is a wel- 
come correction. Universities for some time, 
however, have been given the clear impres- 
sion that all research is already bound by the 
HEW rules and have acted on that under- 
standing. There has been considerable con- 
fusion on this issue, and it ought to be 
straightened out. 
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clue perhaps to what the Secretary assumed 
was the Commission’s field of action. But the 
Commission saw its task in grander terms. 
Unrestrained by humility or wisdom, the 
Commission after 42 months produced a re- 
port that can charitably be described as an 
ignorant exercise in unabashed authori- 
tarianism. 

The Commission chose not to limit itself 
ta protecting subjects from the medical 
risks with which the whole discussion began, 
but instead set out to assure the “ethical” 
conduct of research. Furthermore, it seemed 
obvious to the Commission that there should 
be no double standard. The ethical principles 
that applied to HEW-sponsored research 
should be applied to all research using hu- 
man subjects. The Commission also conclud- 
ed that harm was not just a medical matter; 
researchers could also do psychological and 
social harm to their subjects. According to 
this argument IRB’s should not be limited 
to biomedical or experimental research but 
should also review social research. Even un- 
funded questionnaires or survey studies 
should be subjected to prior review. Having 
received this report HEW announced a rule- 
making, to revise its regulations and to take 
account of the advice it had been given. 

Political scientists, sociologists, historians, 
and economists, for the most part, did not 
even know that this attack on their freedom 
of action was taking place—and indeed most 
still do not. There had been only sporadic 
cases in which IRB’s had tried to exercise 
authority beyond questions of physical risk, 
though the number of such cases was in- 
creasing. Internal HEW documents at that 
time were already referring to the frequent 
use of IRB’s to stop research that might 
cause political trouble for a university, and 
to the growing rage of social scientists at the 
application of IRB procedures to them. For 
example, an IRB initially tried to stop 
Michael Ross’ interview study of resistance 
to Boston school desegregation on the ground 
that the respondents’ replies, if subpoenaed, 
might provide evidence of violation of the 
law. Cases like that only gradually began to 
enter the consciousness of the social science 
community, 

The protests received by HEW against the 
rulemaking, though not many, were enough 
so that officials of the Department realized 
they had a thorny problem. The rule drafters 
tried to solve the problem by drawing up a 
list of specific kinds of research that would 
be exempted from review. That list went 
through various drafts, was leaked to the 
social science associations for their com- 
ments, became the focus of an internecine 
battle between the Secretary’s office and the 
administration of the National Institutes of 
Health (NIH), but in the end kept social 
and interview research under prior review, 
though with specific exceptions. 

The proposed regulations that the bu- 
reaucracy had prepared, and was pushing 
on the Secretary, were signed by Joseph 
Califano—along with a large mass of other 
papers—only after he was fired, and on his 
last day in office. Whether, as his friends 
aver, they slipped through inadvertently in 
the mass of documents, or, as his enemies 
assert, they represented his personal belief 
on which he now had to act, time pressure 
stopped a process of interest-group conflict 
that had been impeding action. 

And so, on August 14, 1979, the proposed 
regulations appeared in the Federal Register 
and a comment period ending on November 
14 was announced. The regulations are now 
being revised and can be expected to be fi- 
nalized about a year from now in a form 
about which we can only speculate. Thus 
all we can do at present is describe the am- 
biguous rules now in force (which are only 
sporadically enforced, but which in most 
universities are interpreted as already re- 
quiring prior review of political and social 
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interview studies), as well as the quite un- 
ambiguous proposed rules. 
THE PROPOSED RULES ABOUT “HUMAN SUBJECTS” 


The proposed HEW regulations on research 
using human subjects contain a definition 
of a human subject. A human subject is “an 
individual about whom an investigator 
(whether professional or student) conduct- 
ing research obtains 1) data through inter- 
vention or interaction with the person, or 
2) identifiable information.” A conversation 
or interview is clearly interaction with a per- 
son. A file of clippings from newspapers is 
clearly identifiable information. So if a pro- 
fessor talks to a politician for his research 
or if a student copies down how Congress- 
men voted on a bill, they are both “using 
human subjects” and should get permission 
from a review board first. 

The proposed regulations specify that “prior 
and continuing review and approval by an 
Institutional Review Board is required for 
the conduct of all research involving human 
subjects not funded by the Department.” 
The sanction behind the requirement is the 
possible loss of HEW funding for other proj- 
ects at the institution. In other words, the 
massive HEW support of American univer- 
sities will be used as a sledge hammer to 
compel prior review of non-HEW research. 


The proposed regulations extend the scope 
of IRB authority far beyond that necessary 
to prevent harm to subjects. The regulations 
say that: “In order to give its approval, the 
Board must determine that all of the fol- 
lowing requirements are satisfied: (1) The 
research methods are appropriate to the 
objectives of the research and the field of 
study. . The censorship board is now to 
de a judge of scientific soundness! And the 
proposed regulations apply to all research 
“by” or “at” institutions receiving HEW 
funds. So a university must regulate even 
the work of a visiting scholar or risk losing 
its HEW funds. 


Thomas Bartlett, the President of the 
Association of American Universities, has 
described these regulations as either absurd 
or revolutionary. If, as is most likely, no one 
pays much attention to them, they are 
absurd. If by any chance they ever get en- 
forced, they would be revolutionary. The 
regulations would change the whole nature 
of a university, transforming it from a loose 
community of independent scholars, each 
doing research at his own will, into a dis- 
ciplined staff whose research would most cer- 
tainly be controlled because the actions of 
each puts at risk the income of all the 
others. 

The regulations would firmly establish 
prior restraint in America. The recent Wis- 
consin Progressive case (involving a maga- 
zine planning to publish an article utilizing 
mistakenly declassified information on 
building an atomic bomb) settled little in 
terms of the larger issues of prior restraint. 
At most it advanced the notion that under 
very extreme circumstances there may be 
exceptions to the general ban. But the HEW 
rules would establish prior restraint where 
the embarrassments and annoyances at is- 
sue are hardly in the class of nuclear secrets. 

The regulations would reverse the ethical 
norms of the policy sciences. Political sci- 
entists and sociologists—like journalists 
often see their public duty as that of expos- 
ing abuses perpetrated by the very persons 
they study. Their “human subjects” are not 
clients. The researcher's primary responsibil- 
ity may not be to protect and help those sub- 
jects but rather to help and protect the pub- 
lic by exposing the “subjects.” The regula- 
tions would require all research relations to 
conform to the model of the helping profes- 
sions such as medicine. That the proposed 
regulations are absurd, revolutionary, and 
unconstitutional is so obvious that we need 
hardly to argue these points further. 
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THE GESTATION OF THE RULES 


More to the point here is to seek to un- 
derstand the policy processes that allowed 
such an onslaught on constitutional free- 
doms to occur, and that may still allow the 
regulations to be enacted. Three political 
mechanisms deserve to be noted: 

1. The Reification of the Possible. Lauren 
H. Seiler and James M. Murtha in an article 
in Freedom at Issue (November-December, 
1979) note that the Commission could have 
made a systematic review of the incidence of 
harm done by social research, but did not: 

“Consideration of a few empirical studies 
was judged sufficient to recommend prior re- 
view of virtually all [social]. ...A few ex- 
treme examples of research using deception 
were used as a primary basis for justifying 
regulation for virtually all empirical social 
research. Rather than recommending regula- 
tion from evidence of ethical abuse, the Com- 
mission used a technique which might be 
termed “logical possibility“ considering 
whether a given research strategy could 
possibly cause harm to subjects or violate 
ethical principles. Using this criterion, the 
Commission found potential harm or un- 
ethical behavior in all forms of human-sub- 
ject research.” 

Not just from the Commission, but in 
HEW, numerous IRB's, and in casual conver- 
sations, social scientists who claim that they 
have an unabridgable right to do research 
without reference to the opinion of an IRB, 
are repeatedly met with the rejoinder, “Do 
you really think that social research can do 
no harm?” 

Seiler and Murtha have conducted a sur- 
vey on the actual evidence of harm. Only 2 
percent of their sample of chairmen of so- 
ciology departments and of IRB's claimed 
to have either first-hand or indirect knowl- 
edge of any harm to respondents from survey 
research. Yet 69 percent reported that their 
IRB felt it necessary to modify or delete 
items and 49 percent to alter the methods 
used, and 25 percent of IRB chairmen re- 
ported that their board had banned at least 
one survey study. 

2. Self-Exemption. HEW officialdom may 
apply the cautious logic of possibility to re- 
search in the outside world, but intramural 
research by parts of HEW itself is a different 
matter. The rule drafters—whether in an 
office for Protection From Research Risks at 
NIH, or in the General Counsel's offices at 
NIH or HEW—know that no regulations will 
survive intramural hurdles if they promise 
to have the same chilling effect on govern- 
ment research that they will have on extra- 
mural research, So in the list of exemptions 
one will find special escape clauses for the 
various interest groups within HEW: 

„.. . [R]lesearch conducted in established 
or commonly accepted educational settings, 
involving normal educational practices, such 
as (A) research on regular and special educa- 
tion instructional strategies, or (B) research 
on the effectiveness of or the comparison 
among instructional techniques, curriculum, 
or classroom management.” 

The exemptions protecting that class of 
research from review will keep the experi- 
menters in the E“ part of HEW happy. 

Similarly, another clause exempts other 
Department interests: 

", .. [R]esearch involving solely the use of 
survey instruments if: (A) results are re- 
corded in such a manner that subjects can- 
not be reasonably identified, directly or 
through identifiers linked to the subjects, or 
(B) the research [although not exempted 
under clause (A)] does not deal with sensi- 
tive topics, such as sexual behavior, drug or 
alcohol use, illegal conduct, or family plan- 
ning.” 

Why the words “survey instruments” and 
not the word "interviews"? Formal surveys 
are done for large organizations like HEW. 
And in fact, though informal interviews by 
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an individual scholar are far less likely to 
do significant harm than are large-scale sur- 
veys, protecting the work of the individual 
scholar is of little concern to HEW. 

There are other instances in the proposed 
regulations in which exemptions for “large 
scale” research are not given to small-scale 
research. For example, special treatment is 
given large-scale research on “the effects of 
proposed social or economic changes” as well 
as on “research designed to study on a large 
scale methods or systems for the delivery 
of or payment for social or health services.” 
What is being exempted here are HEW’s own 
service-provision experiments. 

HEW has special reason for wanting those 
experiments exempted from review—trouble 
with the National Welfare Rights Organiza- 
tion. In 1975 the latter challenged in court a 
Georgia, Medicaid-HEW co-payment experi- 
ment on the grounds that the aid recipients 
who were undergoing special payment ar- 
rangements were “human subjects” and 
HEW had not followed its own rules requir- 
ing IRB review. In Crane v. Mathews a fed- 
eral district court sustained this argument, 
and HEW chose not to appeal. One effect was 
to require the Governor of Georgia to estab- 
lish an IRB, or utilize an existing one. He 
turned to one in a local university com- 
posed almost wholly of biomedical special- 
ists. They concluded there was a risk and so 
the experiment was banned. 

By not appealing Crane v. Mathews, HEW 
allowed a legal precedent to be established to 
the claim that human-subjects regulation 
applies to social research, but at the same 
time its own experiments became subject 
to legal harassment by such groups as wel- 
fare mothers. So the proposed rules provide 
HEW with an exemption against that possi- 
bility. 

3. The Game of Congressional Intent. 
American courts, when interpreting ambigu- 
ous legislative mandates, have always taken 
account of evidence of congressional intent. 
In recent years, however, as the burden of 
legislation has grown, as issues have become 
more complex, and as it has become harder 
to get a majority vote out of Congress on 
complex issues, the Congress has sought 
short-cuts around the legislative process. The 
practice of authorizing executive action un- 
less stopped by vote of Congress is one such 
device by which the balance of initiative 
between the two branches is reversed. An- 
other is the deliberate establishment of a 
record of legislative intent’’—usually by 
means of statements on the Senate and 
House floors or in committee hearings—with- 
out going through the difficult process of 
getting a majority vote in both houses on 
the particular matter in question. It is a 
pernicious development because it gives legal 
sanction to the views of the small group of 
interested committee chairmen, who largely 
establish the records of intent, rather than 
requiring them to put their views to a ple- 
nary vote. 

The issues on which legislative intent is 
most significant in regard to censorship of 
human-subj{ects research are whether HEW 
rules are intended to apply to non-HEW- 
funded research, and whether they are in- 
tended to apply to social and political re- 
search. HEW has claimed that its expansive 
regulations reflect congressional intent. 

The organized academic community has 
made a powerful case “that Congress did not 
intend to authorize regulation of research 
not funded by the federal government.” Its 
contention is presented in an appendix to 
a letter signed by officers of the American 
Council on Education, the Association of 
American Universities, the Social Science 
Research Council, the American Political 
Science Association, the American Sociolog- 
ical Association, the American Anthropolog- 
ical Association, the American Historical As- 
sociation, and five other such organizations. 
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Their statement notes that the bill that set 
up the National Commission for the Protec- 
tion of Human Subjects treats quite differ- 
ently the role of the Commission in regard 
to federal and non-federal research. The law 
tells the Commission to “develop guidelines” 
for “the conduct of biomedical and behav- 
ioral research involving human subjects,“ 
but it asks for “recommendations to the Sec- 
retary for such administrative action as may 
be appropriate to apply such guidelines to 
biomedical and behavioral research con- 
ducted or supported under programs admin- 
istered by the Secretary.” 

The report of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources made clear the 
limits of the Commission's authority: 

The Committee agrees with those wit- 
nesses who testified that the scope of the 
inquiry, findings, and procedure of such a 
national commission should cover all bio- 
medical and behavioral research involving 
human subjects. But the Committee also 
recognizes that its jurisdiction is limited to 
those programs and activities defined in the 
Public Health Service Act, the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act and the Devolop- 
ment, Disabilities Act. The Committee 
has therefore limited the jurisdiction of 
the Commission accordingly.” [Emphasis 
added.] 

In its analysis of the act the committee 
affirmed that the duties of IRB’s would 
include responsibility to locally establish 
policies of review of research sponsored at 
least in part by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare.” [Emphasis added.] 

Furthermore, it is hard to conceive that 
if the U.S. Congress intended to impose pre- 
censorship on political and social research 
it would do so through the vehicle of the 
Public Health Service Act, after ten days of 
hearings limited to biomedical problems, 
and without the involvement of any com- 
mittee but one concerned with health mat- 
ters! 

To a degree HEW has perceived the same 
points. The Commission wanted IRB censor- 
ship extended to social research, but con- 
cluded that congressional authorization was 
necessary for this. The proposed regulations 
announced by HEW operate differently on 
HEW-supported and other research. For the 
former, the rules lay out elaborate details of 
procedure. For non-HEW-supported research 
the sole requirement is that IRB’s conduct 
“prior and continuing review“ of the 
studies; the procedures of review are left to 
the universities. 

But how, in light of the record, can HEW 
find a congressional intent for the require- 
ment of prior and continuing review? The 
written record provides no answer. What is 
particularly disturbing is that HEW bureau- 
crats’ “oral answers spoken softly” contain 
an unprovable and sycophantic claim that 
the chairman of the Health Subcommittee 
of the Senate Labor and Human Resources 
Committee, who happens to be a particularly 
potent political figure—Senator Edward 
Kennedy—wants it that way. 

Is it true? Probably not. No serious evi- 
dence is offered. It is true that the Senate 
committee, in the non-action clauses of 
their documents, presents much high-flown 
rhetoric on ethics in research. The charge 
to the Commission begins with the instruc- 
tion to “conduct a comprehensive investi- 
gation and study to identify the basic ethi- 
cal principles which should underlie the 
conduct of biomedical and behavioral re- 
search“ —a charge better suited to Iran's 
“Revolutionary Council” than to an Ameri- 
can political commission. But there is at 
least as much reason to suspect that the 
alleged views of Chairman Kennedy are be- 
ing used in the game of congressional 
intent, as there is to believe that he has 
any considered views on the complex of is- 
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sues that carry the regulations beyond the 

biomedical sphere in which the Senator has 

had a keen interest. Yet the rule-drafting 
bureaucrats understand well that some- 
where in the activities of the committee 

with which they work they must find a 

congressional intent, and so they try. They 

are doing it, after all, in what they believe 
to be a good cause. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
November 8, 1979. 

F. WILLIAM DOMMEL, Jr., 

Assistant Director for Regulations, Office of 
Protection from Research Risks, National 
Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md. 

Deak Mr. DOMMEL: I write to comment 
on the Proposed Regulations regarding the 
protection of human subjects of research. 

I oppose the regulations now in effect and 
the proposed revisions to them on the 
grounds that they are an unnecessary im- 
position on research that does not threaten 
in any significant way the essential rights 
of human subjects. You have by now, no 
doubt, received many letters from scholarly 
societies, university officials and individual 
professors making this argument in general 
terms: little would be served by repeating 
them. 

Let me instead add a personal note, based 
on my own career—a career not dissimilar 
to that of scores of other researchers. I 
study persons in various organizations to 
learn how these organizations operate and 
what effect they have on public well-being. 
I have published books on the police (Va- 
rieties of Police Behavior), the FBI (The 
Investigators), political parties (The Ama- 
teur Democrat), city governments (City 
Politics), lobbying organizations (Political 
Organizations), and regulatory commis- 
sions (The Politics of Regulation). Others 
will have to assess their value, but I can 
report that in 1977 the American Political 
Science Association conferred on me the 
Charles E. Merriam Award for a scholarly 
career that was distinguished by the appli- 
cation of social science research to public 
policy. 

Suppose, now, that the HEW regulations 
had been in effect when I began my first re- 
search project in 1958. Suppose that during 
the ensuing twenty-one years, the Institu- 
tional Review Board” had been composed, 
from time to time, of persons unsympathetic 
to my research interests or methodology or 
inclined to take a narrow view of the regu- 
lations. Such a supposition is not unreason- 
able; men (and women) are not angels, spite 
and prejudice are common human attitudes, 
and even universities have been known to 
ensnare themselves in red tape. Indeed, the 
supposition gains strength when one realizes 
that in many universities, the task of serv- 
ing on IRB’s would in time fall precisely to 
those persons actuated by narrow interests 
or without other activities (teaching, re- 
search) to occupy their time. Dull tasks 
eventually attract Pecksniffs. 

If you grant this supposition, then it is 
quite likely that much of my scholarly ca- 
reer would have been blighted. There would 
have been delays while I justified research 
on black politics to somebody who wondered 
whether I was going to be “fair,” on the FBI 
to somebody who thought I should get a 
signed “informed consent” agreement from 
each agent, and on the police to the campus 
radical (or the campus reactionary) who 
wondered whether I had the “right atti- 
tudes.” If I employed research assistants, 
what they did would be reviewed. Since I 
rarely employ standardized questionnaires, I 
would have to go into considerable (and 
speculative) detail about exactly what I 
would be asking persons, and why. In 1969- 
70, when the university was in turmoil, the 
IRB would probably be unable to meet (after 
all, our administration building was under 
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siege and in any event everybody was think- 
ing about other things). And the “public” 
member would, from time to time, turn out 
to be a member of some group I wanted to 
study (a civil rights leader, a police officer, 
a lawyer). They would want to know even 
more about what I had in mind. Through- 
out this entire process (if I took it seri- 
ously), I would wonder whether a casual 
phone call with a government official, a stu- 
dent research paper, or attendance at a meet- 
ing of police chiefs was or was not “research” 
within the meaning of the rules, and thus 
required IRB review. 

I could, of course, have avoided all these 
costs by a simple expedient—resigning from 
the university and becoming either a jour- 
nalist or a free-lance author. Then HEW 
would not have dared tell me it had the 
right to create a mechanism to pass on my 
work, because the First Amendment would 
have made such an effort patently uncon- 
stitutional. 

As I prepared my letter of resignation, 
however, I would have wondered why the 
Constitution protects me only when I am 
not part of a university. I would have asked 
my friends in the law school and found no 
answer. There is no answer. Prior restraint 
on the publication of a book is prior restraint, 
and thus (except in the rarest circumstances) 
impermissible regardless of what occupation 
the author pursues. 

Sometimes, of course, constitutional rights 
are set aside to achieve a more worthy pur- 
pose. I cannot publish the sailing time ot 
ships during war. But what more urgent 
purpose is served by this regulation? Pro- 
tecting people. From what? From, presum- 
ably, the potentially ill effects of having a 
conversation with me, so long as I work in 
& university, but not from the ill effects of 
having a conversation with me if I work for 
the Manchester Union-Leader. Now I am more 
puzzled—I had supposed that working for 
& university I would be more likely to be 
fair, concerned about evidence, and nonpar- 
tisan than if I worked for a newspaper with 
a strongly ideological slant. But the law 
seems to suggest that harm done in the pur- 
suit of scholarly knowledge is a greater risk 
than harm done in the pursuit of partisan 
advantage. 

Scholars can do harm: when they put dan- 
gerous drugs into the mouths of unsuspect- 
ing patients, when they use fraud and de- 
ception to attain their ends, when they steal 
private or governmental property. I had 
thought that the ordinary processes of law 
were sufficient to punish such behavior as 
might produce identifiable harm to innocent 
parties without fair compensation. Perhaps 
more laws are necessary to protect subjects 
of biomedical research, or similar activities. 
Perhaps, in short, there is a case for a nar- 
rowly drawn rule applied to federally sup- 
ported research that is dangerous. 

I cannot believe that there is a case for 
taking a vague statutory requirement and 
converting it into rules and procedures that 
subject most research at almost all univer- 
sities to the prior control of government- 
mandated review boards. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES Q. WILSON. 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
Washington, D.C., November 8, 1979. 

F, WILLIAM DOMMELL, Jr., 

Assistant Director for Regulations, Office for 
Protection from Research Risks, Na- 
aoe Institutues of Health, Bethesda. 

DEAR MR. DomMELL: On behalf of the 
higher education associations and profes- 
sional associations for the social sciences 
listed below, we are writing to respond to 
the proposed regulations on human sub- 
jects research published in the Federal Reg- 
ister on August 14, 1979. Our collegial re- 
sponse is a demonstration of a shared con- 
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cern that the proposed regulations would 
result in unnecessary, unfair and bureau- 
cratically cumbersome restrictions on cer- 
tain kinds of research. 

We recognize that the federal govern- 
ment has a legitimate role in safeguarding 
human subjects of government-supported 
research from risk to health and from de- 
ceit. We agree that Institutional Review 
Boards (IRB’s) generally have been per- 
forming their research oversight responsi- 
bilities positively and fairly. Moreover, we 
appreciate the fact that HEW officials al- 
ready have demonstrated their willingness 
to consider our comments on these proposed 
regulations. It is in the context of agreeing 
over the objectives of governmental policy 
on research on human subjects that we bring 
to your attention problems in the proposed 
regulations, and make recommendations for 
revision that we believe would address the 
problems without in any way lessening the 
protection of human subjects against risk 
in research. Our comments do not purport 
to be exhaustive in their analysis of the 
many problems raised by the regulations, 
but raise only several salient issues of gen- 
eral scholarly concern. 

The historical background and legal basis 
of the proposed regulations raise serious 
questions about their scope. A careful review 
of the legislative history of the National 
Research Service Act indicates that Con- 
gress did not intend to authorize regulation 
of research not funded by the federal gov- 
ernment. Consequently, we question the 
validity and suggest deletion of §§ 46.101(b), 
46.104(c) and 46.122 of the proposed regula- 
tions. We also question whether Congress 
intended to regulate in any way generalized 
social research. (For more detail please see 
attachment, “Legislative Authority for 45 
C.F.R. Part 46”.) 

Any regulation of research involving hu- 
man subjects should put forward a common, 
sense approach to distinguish between the 
most sophisticated biomedical research ac- 
tivity, wherein the very nature of the re- 
search might pose risks for the lives and 
safety of subjects, and the basic research 
practices in many social sciences involving, 
for example, interview techniques that con- 
tain virtually no danger to subjects in a 
research project. 

While the proposed regulations try to 
enunciate such a standard, a substantial 
portion of social science research remains 
inappropriately included. The research in 
question involves personal (unstructured) 
interviews, public records, observation of of- 
ficials and groups. 

None of these techniques threatens 
subjects. In fact, these techniques are indis- 
tinguishable—with respect to risk—from 
the social science techniques that would be 
excluded from review in the proposed 
regulations. 

A major difference between the research 
that, under the proposed regulations, would 
be free from review and the research that 
would not, is that the latter kind of research 
is likely to be undertaken by an individual 
scholar or by a professor teaching research 
methods. 

As such, the regulations are unfair and pe- 
nalize small scale research. Compliance with 
the informed consent requirements by such 
researchers—particularly where public docu- 
ments are involved—would im needless 
burdens in locating subjects and identify- 
ing the legal status of documents in the 
public domain. 

We believe there is a simpler way to define 
the research not covered by the regulations 
than is set forth in either alternative A or 
B in Section 46.101. We recommend the fol- 
Jowing substitute language in the belief 
that it is more consistent with Congressional 
intent than the language included in the 
current proposal: 

“These regulations do not apply to research 
using legally competent subjects that in- 
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volves neither deceit nor intrusion upon the 
subject’s person nor denial or withholding 
of accustomed or necessary resources.” 

There are two additional problems with 
these regulations. The first concerns the re- 
quirement in § 46.110(a)(1) that IRB’s re- 
view research methods. The question what 
methodology is appropriate for addressing a 
research problem is a matter for the well 
established and scholarly acknowledged peer 
review method for evaluating protocols. In- 
stitutional Review Boards which are not con- 
stituted for this purpose should not be asked 
to assume this responsibility. Therefore, we 
recommend that in Section 46.110(a) (1) you 
delete the phrase “the research methods are 
appropriate to the objectives of the research 
and field of study.” 

The proposed regulations also lack any 
method or system for appeal of IRB decisions. 
Although the IRB’s have worked quite well 
we cannot assume they are infallible. In order 
to accord basic procedural due process, we 
suggest that there be added to section 46.105 
(b) the phrase “and containing a procedure 
for appeal from IRB decisions.” 

If implemented, we believe the proposed 
regulations would create wholly untenable 
administrative burdens for universities. A 
panoply of structures would need to be 
created to assure that thousands of proposed 
projects would be reviewed equitably by In- 
stitutional Review Boards. These additional 
structures would result in no increase in the 
protection from risk of prospective research 
subjects. At a time when the Administra- 
tion, as well as the Congress, is seeking mech- 
anisms to reduce existing regulatory over- 
load, the implication of the proposed regula- 
tions for the costs of conducting research 
must be considered. 

Jn closing, we do recognize that this letter 
raises concerns and summarizes recommen- 
dations that may be more fruitfully elabo- 
rated upon in discussion in a meeting—to 
be scheduled at your convenience—between 
officials responsible for drafting the final reg- 
ulations and a representative group of the 
undersigned. 

We look forward to working with you and 
your colleagues toward the development of 
equitable, reasonable and effective regula- 
tions in this area. 

Sincerely, 
J. W. PELTASON. 


ANALYSIS OF HEW Drarr IRB REGULATIONS OF 
Avucusr 14, 1979 


(By Ithiel de Sola Pool) 


The “Proposed Regulations Amending Basic 
HEW Policy for Protection of Human Re- 
search Subjects” which were published in the 
Federal Register of Tuesday, August 14, 1979, 
represent a substantial improvement over 
previous rules and draft rules, but are still 
grossly improper and unconstitutional. 


There are three main flaws of this draft as 
it applies to social science (as distinct from 
biomedical research.) In this memorandum 
we shall first go through the three main is- 
sues as they appear in different parts of the 
draft regulations, and then go through the 
regulations in order. 

MAIN DEFECTS 


The draft regulations: 

1. Extend Federal authority not only to 
Federally funded research, but also to polic- 
ing some practices in private research which 
should in a free society be guided by private 
and professional decisions. 

2. Give Institutional Review Boards au- 
thority to reject research projects not only 
on the grounds of possible harm to human 
subjects, but also on their judgment of 
whether “The research methods are appro- 
priate to the objectives that research and the 
fleld of study.” (Sic) 

3. In violation of the First Amendment, 
they require prior review (i.e. censorship) on 
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much research that is to be conducted by 
interviews and other forms of speech. 

1. Non-federally Funded Research. 

Only three paragraphs of the draft regula- 
tions apply to research not funded by HEW. 
These are paragraphs § 46.101(b), § 46.104(c) 
and § 46.122. § 46.101(b) says: 

. only § 46.104(c) and § 46.122 of these 
regulations apply to research involving hu- 
man subjects which is not funded by the De- 
partment, but is conducted at or supported 
by any institution receiving funds from the 
Department for the conduct of research in- 
volving human subjects.” 

$ 46.104(c) simply requires institutions 
when they apply for a grant or contract with 
HEW to assure HEW that it will comply with 
§ 46.122, which is thus the crucial state- 
ment. § 46.122 which says: 

“,. . prior and continuing review and 
approval by an Institutional Review Board 
is required for the conduct of all research 
involving human subjects not funded by the 
Department, if the research is conducted at 
or supported by any institution receiving 
funds from the Department for the conduct 
of research involving human subjects.” 

This requirement that non-HEW research 
receive prior and continuing review, while it 
is clearly illegal and unconstitutional as 
applied to speech, is in some other ways a 
considerable improvement over previous rules 
and policies. In the past it has sometimes 
been argued that HEW will not tolerate a 
double standard on the treatment of human 
subjects. The standards it has been said, that 
HEW requires for the research it funds, must 
be applied to all other research too. HEW has 
drawn back from that extreme position. The 
present draft rules require only “prior and 
continuing review“ of the latter research by 
“an Institutional Review Board.” It need not 
be the same Institutional Review Board, nor 
do all of the elaborate regulations about the 
procedures and standards to be applied by 
the Institutional Review Boards apply (under 
the draft rules) to reviews of research not 
funded by HEW. That is made clear by the 
statement in §§46.101(b) which says that 
only the three listed paragraphs of the rules 
apply to such research not funded by HEW. 

That fact gives universities enormous lee- 
way to treat research not funded by HEW 
much more intelligently and reasonably than 
in the case of HEW-funded research. The 
composition of the review board could be 
anything they want. It could establish and 
follow simple procedures for expedited re- 
view. It can apply different standards than 
those HEW lays down. 

However, the one thing that a university 
cannot do with research not funded by HEW 
is allow research using human subjects to 
take place without “prior and continuing 
review”, and that is precisely the requirement 
that is unconstitutional in some instances. 
We come back to that in point 3 below. Here 
let us further note that it is a great burden 
on social researchers. No little study, no 
matter how innocent and minor, if it deals 
with a human subject can be undertaken 
without prior review. Here are some examples 
of the kinds of things that would call for 
submission to the Review Board before it 
could be done. 

A student doing a homework assignment 
or written exercise could not conduct an 
interview without first getting Review Board 
permission. 

A faculty member engaged in research in 
which he had not intended to use human 
subjects runs by chance into an individual 
who had personal experience with the matter 
being studied. The faculty member may not 
sit down and ask him about it without get- 
ting prior approval. 

These examples are so ridiculous that 
sure that I will be accused of 1 
even mentioning them. They are, however, 
only the extreme end of a continuum that 
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runs all the way from such matters at one 
end, to administration of dangerous drugs 
at the other. The draft regulations make no 
distinctions; prior review and permission is 
necessary for all of them. 

We conclude this section by asking whether 
there is any basis in statute for HEW to as- 
sume jurisdiction over research not funded 
by it. (I do not know whether there are 
some special laws regarding drugs or other 
biomedical matters extending authority in 
those instances.) Across the board, the 
answer is unclear. HEW’s basis of claim for 
a limited jurisdiction over research not 
funded by it is the Public Health Service Act 
of 1974, sec. 474. It specifies that applications 
by an entity to HEW for grants or contracts 
must be accompanied by “assurances satis- 
factory to the Secretary that it has estab- 
lished (in accordance with regulations which 
the Secretary shall prescribe) a board (to 
be known as an “Institutional Review 
Board") to review biomedical and behavioral 
research involving human subjects con- 
ducted at or sponsored by such entity in 
order to protect the rights of the human 
subjects of such research.” 

That wording gives the Secretary authority 
to assure herself that such a board exists 
and to set up regulations for that purpose. 
It could be argued from the wording that 
the IRB has to review all research (which is 
what HEW claims), but not that the Secre- 
tary has authority over how the IRB conducts 
its business (on projects not funded by 
HEW). “Review” could be implemented as a 
periodic institutional survey quite unlike 
present IRB procedures. No authority over 
such matters is given to the Secretary. The 
Department, in the present draft regulations, 
seems to have recognized the limits of what 
the law allows it to do about research not 
funded by it; they have in general not speci- 
fied procedures for non-HEW sponsored 
research. However, they slipped up in the in- 
clusion of a requirement for prior IRB per- 
mission for projects, which clearly is beyond 
the Secretary’s authority under the Act, quite 
aside from any Constitutional limitation re- 
garding speech. 

One could challenge in the courts whether 
requiring IRBs for all research is a legitimate 
extension of the Federal government's powers 
in making grants for some research. Any 
conclusion on what the courts would con- 
clude is speculative. Whether it is a wise ex- 
tension of Federal authority is one matter, 
whether it is a legal one is another, on both 
of which reasonable men may differ. What 
is clear is that Congress has not given HEW 
any authority to control how universities 
carry out their reviews for protection of 
human subjects when the research is not 
funded by HEW. 

2. Review on Grounds Other than Risk 
to Human Subjects: 

The requirements that a project must meet 
before an IRB may approve it are listed in 
ss 46.110. It says: 

“In order to give its approval, the Board 
must determine that all of the following 
requirements are satisfied: 

(1) The research methods are appropriate 
to the objectives the research and the field 
of study.” 

What is there left of academic freedom 
and scientific integrity if some random group 
of four miscellaneous scientists and one lay- 
man can substitute their judgment as to 
what constitutes appropriate research 
methods for that of the expert specialists 
who in the past have provided peer review, 
and for that of the innovative and exploring 
scientist himself. That the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare on which so 
much of American life science depends could 
produce such an appalling document is al- 
most beyond belief. 

This has nothing to do with protection 
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of human subjects, and is totally without 
basis in the law. 

3. Prior Restraint on Free Speech: 

That the First Amendment prohibits prior 
restraint (i.e. censorship) on speech except 
under the most extreme circumstances has 
been recognized by the courts from the 
earliest days of the country. Indeed, some 
early jurists (e.g. Justice Parker in Common- 
wealth v. Blanding, 3 Pick 304, 15 Am. Dec. 
214) took the whole meaning of the First 
Amendment to be “to prevent all such previ- 
ous restraints upon publication as had been 
practiced by other governments.” 

The First Amendment now is construed 
much more broadly than that, but with 
just as much aversion to the notion of 
prior restraint. While it has often been said 
that freedom from prior restraint on speech 
is not unconditional, the only case where 
the courts seem to be finding that the dan- 
ger was sufficient to offset the First Amend- 
ment guarantee is that of the Progressive 
magazine which wished to publish informa- 
tion on how to build an H-bomb. It seems 
hardly possible to argue that any of the 
speech in which social scientists engage rep- 
resents that magnitude of threat. Beyond 
doubt, any attempt by HEW to require re- 
searchers to get permission from a Review 
Board before they engage in conversation 
(Le. speech) with a human subject is un- 
constitutional. 

The draft regulations require just that. A 
human subject is defined in the definitions 
section (§§ 46.102 (f)) to mean an indi- 
vidual about whom an investigator (whether 
professional or student) conducting research 
obtains (1) data through intervention or 
interaction with the person, or (2) identi- 
fiable information.” A conversation or inter- 
view is clearly interaction with a person. 


Such interaction may not take place, under 
the draft rules, without prior review and 
permission from the government mandated 
IRB. Nothing could be more clearly uncon- 
stitutional under the First Amendment. 

The present draft regulations do exempt 
certain limited classes of research from such 
review, but the exemptions do not cover the 
domain of speech or even the full range of 
interviews. The draft regulations offer two 
alternative sets of exemptions, and the re- 
search community is asked to comment as 
to which would be preferable. Alternative A 
is clearly preferable in that it exempts more 
of the interactions which HEW has no legal 
right to control, but even it is grossly 
unconstitutional. 

Alternative B lists a series of kinds of sur- 
vey research which will not be subjected to 
review. These are “product or marketing re- 
search, journalistic research, historical 
research, studies of organizations, public 
opinion polls, or management evaluations, in 
which the potential for invasion of privacy 
is absent or minimal.” The list is baffling in 
a number of respects. Is journalistic research 
in which there is some danger of invasion of 
privacy, now to be subjected to prior review 
before it will be permitted? (It is hard to re- 
call any such unabashed proposal to abolish 
the American free press with all its nosiness!) 
Or is it that since this paragraph applies 
only to research funded by HEW it represents 
no proposal to have prior review on the press, 
since HEW does not fund that. But in that 
case, why any reference to marketing research 
or journalistic research; these are not the 
sorts of things that HEW funds. 

Let us leave alternative B. It is so clearly 
illegal and absurd that one can only assume 
that HEW will end up picking alternative A; 
HEW will presumably hope that we will all 
then be very thankful for what we were 
spared, 

Alternative A exempts from review: 

“(4) Research involving solely the use of 
survey instruments if: (A) results are re- 
corded in such a manner that subjects can- 
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not be reasonably identified, directly or 
through identifiers linked to the subjects, 
or (B) the research (although not exempted 
under clause (A)) does not deal with sensi- 
tive topics, such as sexual behavior, drug or 
alcohol use, illegal conduct, or family plan- 
ning.” 

Point 1 is that the First Amendment ap- 

plies to sensitive subjects too. A person has 
a right to talk to another person about sexual 
behavior, family planning, or whatever, with- 
out first having to get the permission of an 
IRB. 
Point 2 is that by using the technical, 
phrase “survey instruments” instead of the 
broader and more appropriate phrase “in- 
terviews“, the draft has kept under the con- 
trol of IRBs all of the most innocent and 
clearly constitutionally protected kinds of 
speech, while exempting organized quantita- 
tive surveys. It is topsy turvy. A historian in- 
terviewing someone to write his biography 
would be subject to prior review, but a survey 
of politicians would not be. An engineer talk- 
ing to some workers on a factory floor to gain 
an understanding of a problem about a 
machine would be subject to prior review; a 
survey of workers on labor problems would 
not be. An economist talking to a banker 
about interest rates and their effect on 
market behavior would be subject to prior 
review; a poll of bankers would not be. 

One might be inclined to read the last 
discussed absurdity as just a careless mistake 
in drafting by HEW rather than a bizarre 
philosophical bias, were it not for another 
manifestation of the same preference for 
heavily funded large scale research which 
appears in another of the exemptions from 
IRB jurisdiction. Section 46.101(c)(1) ex- 
empts: 

“Research designed to study on a large 
scale . . . the effects of proposed social or 
economic change.” 

A modest impecunious professor who 
wished to learn about improvements in the 
welfare system, or tax reform, or energy con- 
servation by his own personal observations 
and interviews would have to get permission 
from an IRB, whereas a large scale organized 
study would be left free. It is appalling 
enough that anyone in the United States 
would propose to establish a system whereby 
persons need to get permission to study the 
effects of proposed social or economic 
changes; it staggers the imagination that 
anyone would propose to require this only 
of “little men” and to leave free to do such 
studies at will only those funded to do them 
on a large scale! 

Exemption 6 frees “research involving 
solely the study of documents”, but only “if 
information taken from these sources is 
recorded in such manner that subjects can- 
not be reasonably identified.” That means 
that before looking up information on pol- 
iticilans in newspapers a researcher would 
haye to get permission from his IRB. Of 
course, what HEW meant by “documents” 
are personal records subject to privacy reg- 
ulations such as hospital files or welfare files, 
but that is not what they said. The total 
insensitivity of the drafters to the American 
tradition of freedom is demonstrated by the 
extraordinary fact that they could frame a 
regulation which requires permission from 
authorities before one may read and sum- 
marize what one finds in Public debates. 


OTHER DEFECTS 


We have now reviewed the fatal flaws in 
the draft regulations. In what follows we run 
through the material in the Federal Register 
if a few other matters. 

n introducing the draft regulatio: 
p. 47692) the document notes that SEW ts 
considering whether to allow a researcher 
who is going to use human subjects but 
not subject them to any risk, to merely state 
that fact, or whether to require him to give 
his reasons for so believing. Once again the 
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First Amendment and prior restraint issues 
come up. If a person who is being spoken to 
is not being subjected to any harm, no one 
(whether HEW, an IRB or anyone else) has 
the right to require the speakers to first 
prove that no harm will be done. 

In section 46.101 (c) (1), alternative A, 
“Research designed to study on a large scale 

methods or systems for the delivery of 
or payment for social or health services” 
are exempted from review. (Once again the 
bias in favor of large scale research.) Why 
only health services. Why not education, or 
housing, or social services? 

In the same section of exemptions, the 
question arises as to whether “persons” 
means only living persons. Otherwise all his- 
torical research is under IRS prior review, 
because while it involves “only the study of 
documents”, which is exemption number 
6 in alternative A, it does not do so “in 
such a manner that subjects cannot be rea- 
sonably identified.” 

Informed consent is discussed in ss 46.113. 
Under a couple of circumstances informed 
consent can be given orally. One of these 
shows some awareness of the fact that sign- 
ing a consent form may be more of a risk 
to the subject than the research itself. It 
allows oral consent when “the only record 
linking the subject and the research would 
be the consent document” and the subject 
does not want such a document to exist. But 
there are other situations where signing a 
consent form, or even giving oral consent is 
dangerous to the subject. For example, if a 
researcher interviews dissidents in the 
USSR, he is putting their neck in a noose 
to ask them to sign any document or even 
to consent explicitly to the interview. There 
are many countries like that, and some such 
situations in the USA. 

The insensitivity of the drafters to the 
realities of overseas research is also manifest 
in ss 46.117 which requires that not only the 
original grantee institution, but also insti- 
tutions co-operating with it on research 
comply with the HEW regulations. Such a 
crude attempt to impose American practices 
in joint research is the kind of “research im- 
perialism” that social scientists have been 
struggling to avoid for decades now. 


From the American Spectator, August 1979] 


THE NEw SCHOOL Tre: PRIOR RESTRAINT OR 
PERISH 
(By Paul Seabury) 

(A young Pig was shut up in a fold yard 
with a Goat and a Sheep. On one occasion 
when the shepherd laid hold of him, he 
grunted and squealed and resisted violently. 
The Sheep and the Goat complained of his 
distressing cries, saying, “He often handles 
us, and we do not cry out.“ To this the Pig 
replied, Tour handling and mine are very 
different things. He catches you only for 
your wool, or your milk, but he lays hold on 
me for my very life.“) —-Aesop's Fables 

This Pig tried to distinguish his plight 
from that of his companions in the fold yard. 
If for our purposes he is the American busi- 
nessman, the lamb has been the American 
professor—at least until recently. The good 
shepherd indeed cares for him, cards his 
wool, shields him from the wolves, and makes 
him to lie down in green pastures. But re- 
cently the shepherd has been seen reading 
recipes for shish kebab. 

Ten years ago, had the subject of govern- 
ment control of universities been discussed 
among tormented academics, the most 
plausible apocalyptic vision would have in- 
cluded National Guard encampments, legis- 
lative investigations, stormy show-trials of 
campus activists, punitive reprisals against 
university budgets by outraged lawmakers, 
and so on, Crystal balls are best at showing— 
or caricaturing—what we know is happen- 
ing now. They often miss the underlying 
tendencies of things. 
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The picture today is very different, but also 
very real. Federal regulation of universities, 
in its infancy a decade ago, did not commence 
(as did federal regulation of business corpo- 
rations) in a climate of suspicion and ani- 
mosity. Universities were mot charged by 
Washington legislators and bureaucrats with 
being malefactors of great wealth, social pred- 
ators, or ruthless exploiters of the masses. 
At the time they were not even charged (a 
more credible accusation, under the circum- 
stances) with being centers of subversion 
and ideological intimidation. The regulations 
flowered in consequence of a beneficence 
which soon made the universities dependent 
on an admiring benefactor. When in the early 
1970s the regulatory process began in earn- 
est, legislators and bureaucrats looked upon 
these institutions as intrinsically valuable 
and worthy of continued if not increased 
support. They regarded the universities as 
key social laboratories in which a new and 
better generation of Americans could be 
raised. They felt the gentle hand of the state 
could ease this process of improvement along 
by making these institutions more accessible 
and open; more humane; less hazardous to 
life and limb; more egalitarian; more respon- 
sible in their conception of the social conse- 
quences of their research; and so on. 

This early attitude towards these new ob- 
jects of governmental control contrasts 
markedly with the early punitive attitude 
taken by legislators and bureaucrats towards 
institutions of business and finance. 

Yet, though starting from quite different 
points of view, the federal regulation of busi- 
ness and university today has ended up in 
similar quagmires of adversarial frustration 
and resentment. We notice that—wholly 
apart from the monumental and commonly 
shared difficulties with paperwork and com- 
pliance—the worlds of business and univer- 
sity both experience a massive loss of auton- 
omy as actors in a once-free society. 

We need to ascertain where our univer- 
sities stand and to measure the speed by 
which the momentum of change impels us. 
Horror stories echo through faculty clubs 
and campus administrations, but they do 
not necessarily elicit understanding or sym- 
pathy from outsiders. One is reminded, in 
this respect, of the sage words of a man who 
encountered an old friend one day on the 
street: The friend asked, “And how is your 
wife?” The man replied, “Compared to 
what?” 

If we compare our condition with the regu- 
latory status of universities in the totali- 
tarian world, then we can be overjoyed at 
our good fortune; this first generation of 
university regulators at least refrains from 
penetrating the central core of teaching and 
scholarship in order to direct what is fitting 
for students to learn and scholars to teach. 
The reguiatory reach thus far has been 
largely confined to laboratory work and 
federally-supported scientific research, and 
has been motivated less by political concerns 
than by considerations—however justified in 
individual cases—of safety, accountability, 
and protection of subjects. The hand of the 
federal government thus far also has not in- 
truded itself into the inner constitutional 
order of universities, as has long been the 
case in Continental European countries, to 
determine how and by whom basic educa- 
tional decisions are made. The American 
professoriate is not appointed by Ministries 
of Education and Culture, nor are curricula 
inspected and approved by government agen- 
cies. 

The most frequently heard complaint from 
administrators is not the paranoid lament 
about Big Brother, but is rather about havy- 
ing to deal with a myriad of interested, pes- 
tering federal authorities, each of which in 
its own way seeks to become a chef in the 
academic kitchen. Ironically, of course, one 
way to ease such complaints about too many 
cooks would be to concentrate and rational- 
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ize federal authority—a development which 
might conjure up an adversary far more 
formidable and purposeful than those which 
universities now confront. It might even be 
called a Department of Education—and, not 
surprisingly, steps are being taken in Con- 
gress to see that it will soon come into being. 

We can take less comfort when we look, 
not sideways into academic folkways else- 
where in the world, but backwards to see 
whence we have come in such a short time. 
It is the very speed at which American uni- 
versities have moved from there to here 
which causes the greatest surprise; if the 
momentum continues at its present pace, 
we may surmise that we are not far removed 
from a time when the regulatory reach will 
have extended deep into our porous insti- 
tution, from the beachheads which it now 
occupies. The story of federal regulation of 
universities goes back only to the 1960s— 
less than one generation; before that time 
we notice a condition of freedom which is 
now almost unrecognizable. 

The laments most often heard within the 
American academic community chiefly come 
from administrators; it is their responsibility 
to cope with the surge of federal authority. 
The next most serious complaints come from 
scientific researchers and experimentalists 
whose mode and climate of work have been 
severely impaired by the new regulations. 
Scholars in the social sciences and humani- 
ties have been less directly affected in their 
work by these developments, but there is no 
reason to suppose that this must remain 
true; their ability to initiate appointments 
of new colleagues has been gravely impaired 
by “affirmative action.” 

There now are signs that the federal regu- 
lators intend to enlarge the scope of their 
intervention on two widely separated fronts: 
college athletic programs and what is called 
“research on human subjects.“ Some aca- 
demics, to be sure, today may not agree either 
with Plato or with contemporary sports devo- 
tees that athletics should constitute a legiti- 
mate part of a college program. But it is a 
recognized and traditional feature of most 
American colleges and universities, As such, 
it is now also subject to the meticulous and 
heavy-handed control of Washington officials. 
Here, the egalitarian regulatory intent is to 
be observed in a current HEW attempt either 
to eliminate distinctions between (‘‘segre- 
gated”) men's and women's sports or to 
require colleges to make expenditures on 
them proportional to the number of male 
and female athletes. Thus, substantially 
equal expenditures are demanded for men’s 
and women’s athletic scholarships, recruit- 
ment, equipment and supplies, travel and 
publicity. The salaries for men’s and women's 
coaches are to be equalized, also. 

These athletic guidelines are likely se- 
verely to damage college sports. The federal 
accounting system, for instance, measures 
only college expenditures for highly expen- 
sive intercollegiate sports like basketball and 
football, while ignoring the large revenues 
these bring in; as a natural consequence of 
equalization, expenditures on these men's 
sports would be greatly reduced in all but 
the rich colleges, and thus ineluctably the 
amount of income from them, as well as 
their intermural competitiveness, would 
sharply decline.’ In this, as in other federal 
regulations, there is a seeming blindness to 
the incalculable costs and side-damages of 
abstract, single-minded reforms, Many schol- 
ars may be indifferent to football, but, to 
paraphrase Daniel Webster in the Dartmouth 
College case, “it may be a big sport, sir, but 
there are those who love it.” 

In the case, however, of federal regulation 
of research on human subjects, we see a very 
different monitory intention—to reduce or 


1 “Block that Kick,” Wall Street Journal, 
April 12, 1979. 
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abolish risk to individuals who are the ob- 
jects of research. HEW now intends to en- 
large the scope of such regulations to in- 
clude not merely the biological, medical, and 
behavioral sciences (already subject to such 
controls), but also the social sciences and 
humanities as well. If, as appears likely, 
HEW promulgates its new regulations gov- 
erning “risks to human subjects,” university 
research review boards will be federally 
obliged to scrutinize, approve, and police 
all campus research proposals with human 
beings as their subjects—to ascertain in ad- 
vance whether the consequences of such re- 
search may pose harm to individuals (or 
groups). Presumably historians will be least 
affected since most of their subjects do not 
belong to the land of the living; only their 
reputations are susceptible to harm. In such 
a fashion, a doctrine of prior restraint upon 
scholarship comes into being, for the best of 
intentions. In this instance, as in all the 
others, the threat of contract cancellation is 
at hand as the ultimate weapon. Universities 
are the government’s contractors; if the gov- 
ernment wishes to dismiss them for not do- 
ing its bidding, what recourse have they? 

One does not have to be a librarian or 
defender of absolute university autonomy to 
realize the danger which such regulations 
pose to the vital activities of universities 
and scholars. It might be supposed that, 
were such a doctrine of prior restraint pro- 
mulgated on the American Fourth Estate 
(and for exactly the same benign purposes), 
an immediate consequence would be a tu- 
mult the like of which have not been heard 
since the New York Times-Elisberg case. But 
universities are not newspapers; newspapers 
do not receive federal government handouts. 
The government does not endow them or, 
hire them to do its work. The American gov- 
ernment does not ration newsprint among 
them (once a favorite trick of the Perón 
and Allende regimes). The American press 
has not had a habit of responding timor- 
ously to such intrusions. But the prudential 
response is one which harassed university 
administrators are likely to adobt—and for 
very good reason. As a legal counsel for one 
major university recently wrote, in an aide 
mémoire to his chief. 

DHEW might not take lightly the Univer- 
sity’s refusal to comply with the regulation 
even if it was acting on the advice of coun- 
sel that the regulation is most likely invalid. 
The competition for research dollars is so 
great that DHEW could “punish” the Uni- 
versity through mechanisms over which the 
Universities would have no redress. Purther- 
more, we are presumably embroiled in vari- 
ous disputes with DHEW and it is possible 
that further University obstreperousness“ 
in one area might have an effect on DHEW’s 
decisions in other areas. 


Sound advice; such risks are very real. At 
the University of California this year, the 
principled and stubborn refusal of the uni- 
versity to release confidential personnel 
correspondence of certain departments to 
HEW inspectors (and then, of course, 
through the Freedom of Information Act, 
urbi et orbi) led to explicit threats of federal 
contract termination—in this instance, term- 
ination of delicate laboratory research in 
the biological sciences, in no way involved 
in the flap over confidentiality. In this illus- 
trative case, had university public-health re- 
searchers been dismissed, and their facili- 
ties (including a vital cell culture labora- 
tory) shut down, basic long-term research 
on botulinal toxins, San Joaquin Valley 
fever, and other diseases to man and beast 
would have come to an abrupt halt. It does 
not take much imagination to realize that 
the “human risk” implicit in such blackmail 
transcends the career prospects and liveli- 
hoods of the 36 laboratory scientists and their 
graduate students. This threat, incidentally, 
has not yet been rescinded. The case is still in 
the courts. 
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But to return to the “human subjects” 
issue: We already have institutional review 
boards on campus which presumably, hence- 
forth as federal agents, will screen proposals 
to see that they comply with the abritrary 
dictates of government officials. As the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Johns Hopkins University 
notes: 

The interplay between the national 
bureaucratic tendencies of government audi- 
tory bodies, granting agencies and their 
functionaries makes the evolution of the 
IRB (institutional review board) “highly 
efficient in terrorem mechanism” highly 
probable.? 

Some sophisticated defenders of the 
American university stress the unwisdom of 
trying to make a special case for higher ed- 
ucation's exemption from federal rules which 
apply also to other institutions, such as 
business firms. In one important sense they 
are right. To engage in special pleading for 
exemption on grounds of the “unique” char- 
acter of higher education is not likely to 
gain many friends. The “not us, we are dif- 
ferent!” argument will not carry much 
weight with the man-in-the-street, nor with 
the regulators themselves, and it is cer- 
tain to arouse wry amusement among higher 
education natural allies in the business 
community. 

The argument resembles a dubious propo- 
sition put forward a decade ago by a distin- 
guished American scholar when race-quota 
hiring was first being pressed upon colleges 
and universities: It was all right, he argued, 
for all those other lesser colleges and state 
universities—but not for us! Spare us! If ra- 
cial quotas are applied to us, as well as to 
them, this will fatally damage the quality 
scholarship which we engage in. Regardess of 
other considerations, such as the principle 
of logical consistency, such a snobbish stand 
is strategically self-defeating—any principled 
resistance to outrageous regulatory demands 
requires the broadest possible coalition of 
forces; to seek to protect only the presump- 
tively best“ from the fantasies of a feder- 
ally-administered equality-of-results pro- 
gram is akin to claiming the right to make 
triage decisions on the battlefield when one- 
self is wounded. What such an argument 
ignores, moreover, is the possibility that 
many among the bureaucratic equalizers 
have been particularly inspired to fulfill their 
egalitarian ambitions precisely in the most 
meritocratic institutions.’ 

Yet, despite all this, a special case must be 
advanced with respect to the interests of the 
American university—precisely because this 
otherwise abstract issue cannot be under- 
stood by the public. The case cannot rest 
upon an absolute claim for autonomy. Out- 
side observers with reasonable powers of 
memory have no difficulty remembering the 
“pigs off campus” chants of academic ideo- 
logues—including not a few faculty mem- 
bers—when many universities were recently 
convulsed with internal attacks upon their 
integrity. No demonstrably corrupt or inter- 


Estelle Fishbein to Dr. Charles McCarthy 
of the National Institute of Health, Febru- 
ary 5, 1979. It should be pointed out that 
these particular HEW regulations apparently 
are to be promulgated by the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare in a caprici- 
ous manner contrary to explicit congres- 
sional requirements: that is, without the 
statutorily required advance publication in 
the Federal Register to elicit public and pro- 
fessional comment. “I'll be judge, I'll be 
jury. said the cunning old Fur. 

3 Thus, as Soviet speechwriters are wont to 
say, “it is not accidental that“ the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, when 
devising its model affirmative action plan for 
universities, chose to negotiate it with the 
Berkeley campus of the University of Call- 
fornia, and not, say, Podunk State. 
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nally threatened institution in a civilized 
society can expect that its autonomy will be 
respected by outsiders, especially by the state. 
The claim to autonomy is valid only to the 
extent that the university demonstrates its 
institutional commitments to valid goals of 
the pursuit of learning and teaching. We 
know from intimate experience and from ob- 
serving universities in other settings (Latin 
America in particular) that the cry for au- 
tonomy too often has come from those within 
the university who have wished to make it a 
siege fortress for political movements. Even 
universities can degenerate into chaos or fall 
prey to petty tyrannies; in this they are not 
exempt from general laws of human nature. 
Academic freedom, like freedom of the press 
or freedom of religion, is not an absolute 
right. It remains legitimate only when its 
practitioners are committed to its essential 
and express tasks. 

Qualities which may be virtues in politics 
can be vices for scholarship, and the other 
way around. The new regulators are bent 
upon achieving an egalitarian society which 
is simultaneously a humane society and an 
environmentally risk-free society. Univer- 
sities, as well as business firms, are deemed 
to be vessels within which these admirable 
goals are to be achieved under the close 
scrutiny of public officials. Oddly enough, 
while their means are very different, the new 
regulators seek goals which bear some resem- 
blance to those of the student militants in 
the sixties (and of course a strong possibility 
exists that there is considerable overlap be- 
tween the two groups). The students, in 
their time, wished the university to be the 
agent to revolutionize society; the regulators 
now wish the university to be a laboratory for 
social change. The difference lies in the 
source from which the orders come. But in 
either case what is required of the university 
is that it assign to such a social role a priority 
which directly conflicts with its central tasks. 

Scholarship and learning cherish novelty, 
achievement, and pride of authorship and 
accomplishment. As Ward Elliott has pointed 
out in his The Rise of Guardian Democracy, 
the best scholarship also prizes the abstract 
and timeless over the immediate and con- 
crete. For good reason, one should fear the 
consequences of a sophistocracy—government 
by scholars. 

As Elliott remarks, the scholarly prefer- 
ences, “which are well-suited for expanding 
and sharpening knowledge, are ruinous for 
democratic politics, which depend for their 
operability on consensus, consultation and 
compromise, and on the exclusion from their 
agenda of issues which are needlessly 
divisive. .. .” 4 By the same token, we must 
fear as well the control of scholars by po- 
litical governors. In the words of the late 
ve Felix Frankfurter, concurring in a 

upreme Court case touching on the integri 
of universities: * 


These pages need not be burdened with 
proof, based on the testimony of a cloud of 
witnesses, of the dependence of a free society 
on free universities. This means the exclusion 
of governmental intervention in the intel- 
lectual life of the university. It matters little 
whether such intervention occurs avowedly 
or through action that inevitably tends to 
sa Pr ardor and fearlessness of scholars, 
qualities at once so fragile and indis ensa 
for fruitful academic labors 15 

JANUARY 17, 1979. 
Hon. JOSEPH A. CALIFANO, 
Secretary, HEW, 
Washington, D.C. 


— — 
* Ward Elliott, The Rise o Guardian D: - 
cracy, pp. 154-155. d . 


5 Sweezy 


v. New Hampshire, 
262 (1987). ps. 354 U.S. 234, 
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of Human Subjects. I understand that this 
month you are seeking comments on the rec- 
ommendations of that Commission. My own 
comments is of a general nature, but ex- 
tremely important. Stated as simply as pos- 
sible, neither the current regulations nor the 
report of the Commission shows a proper ap- 
preciation of the distinctive nature of social 
science research and of the perverse and 
needlessly chilling effect that well-meaning 
controls may have on it. 

I realize that the specific application of 
these regulations is up to the institutional 
review boards on each campus. But I also 
realize that they will tend in the main to fol- 
low the federal regulations as meticulously 
as possible, particularly as there are costly 
penalties for doing otherwise. Too many ex- 
amples have come to my attention of reviews 
that fail to distinguish between invasive re- 
search methodologies and those where the 
only contact with the “subjects” is to observe 
or interview them. 

I make no attempt here to comment on the 
appropriateness of restrictions on the former, 
as I understand the risks that may be posed 
in bio-medical research and other fields 
where the essence of the research procedure 
is a conscious alteration of the body or mind 
of the subjects. But I speak to you as a social 
scientist when I say that the heart of re- 
search in sociology, political science, anthro- 
pology, education and many related fields is 
the unconstrained ability of the scholar to 
ask questions, to record observations, and to 
respond, sometimes very rapidly, to changing 
circumstances. 

Consider, for example, a political scientist 
trying to understand the decision-making 
processes of local school boards. Or the soci- 
ologist seeking to explain the response of 
families to various income maintenance, 
plans (such as we aired at the recent Public 
Assistance Subcommittee hearings). The dif- 
ference between these research procedures 
and those of a pharmacologist or oncologist 
is not one of degree; it is a difference of kind, 
and federal policy needs to acknowledge this. 

I do not expect the regulation-writers to 
understand such distinctions. But the De- 
partment must, and it must make clear to 
the recipients of its regulations that it un- 
derstands, and expects them to, also. This is 
& matter of the utmost importance to schol- 
arship. It also raises a grave constitutional 
issue, for in many respects there is a mean- 
ingful difference between the research meth- 
Odologies of social scientists and those of 
journalists. Both are protected by the First 
Amendment. 

Would it not make sense, in the course of 
this review, for you to convene an advisory 
panel of social scientists to offer their coun- 
sel to the Department? I would hope you 
might consider something of this sort. You 
might want to ask Professor Ithiel de Sola 
Pool of MIT. to help with this, and 
Professor Howard Higman of the University 
of Colorado. They have both given serious 
thought to these issues, as has Professor 
Frederick Mosteller of Harvard, President- 
elect of the A.A.A.S. Gilbert Steiner, James 
Sundquest, Richard Nathan and Martha 
Derthick, all of the Governmental Studies 
Program at Brookings, would be excellent 
choices. Another possibility would be Jack 
Peltason, a distinguished political scientist 
now serving as President of the American 
Council on Education. 

I am not a newcomer to this issue. A dec- 
ade ago, I wrote in Maximum Feasible Mis- 
understanding—a book you may recall re- 
viewing somewhat unfavorably !—that: 

(T) here is an issue beyond objectivity. The 
‘movement of the social system into self- 
consciousness’ has been accompanied by in- 
creasingly sophisticated efforts to shape and 
direct that system. Increasingly social scien- 
tists are recruited for such attempts; increas- 
ingly they themselves initiate them. There 
arises then a range of questions of ethical be- 
havior that corresponds to the canons of pro- 
fessions, a quite extensive set of rules gov- 
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erning and protecting professional conduct. 

can for example, purchase insurance 
for sults against malpractice. But what is 
malpractice with respect to a community? At 
what point are risks taken that are not 
justified? 

I was then and am today in basic agree- 
ment with the purposes of these regulations. 
But there is a right way to go about it, and 
it is clear to me that we have thus far tended 
toward the latter. 

I would hope to hear from you or one of 
your associates about this. I could not feel 
more strongly, and if suitable remedies can- 
not be found within the regulatory process 
I would not hesitate to offer appropriate leg- 
islation. 

Cordially, 
DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN. 
THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1979. 
Hon. DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear PAT: Thank you for your letter ex- 
pressing concern that regulations designed 
to protect human subjects may fail appro- 
priately to differentiate between social 
science research and biomedical or behavioral 
research. In fact, the very issues you raise 
seemed to me so important that in mid-1978, 
I directed the Assistant Secretary for Plan- 
ning and Evaluation and the General Coun- 
sel to undertake a thorough review of HEW 
regulations, codified at 45 CFR Part 46, con- 
cerning the protection of human subjects of 
research. One of the important elements of 
their study is to examine the risks and need 
for regulations to protect subjects of re- 
search in the social versus behavioral and 
biomedical sciences. 

In conducting their review, the staff of 
these offices have contacted more than 150 
researchers, including a substantial number 
of social scientists. As you may expect, the 
concerns you expressed have also been raised 
by others. I have asked them to contact the 
individuals you mentioned in your letter. 

I expect the results of this review, with 
recommendations as to any modifications 
which may be warranted, within the next 
three months. In my consideration of the 
recommendations, I will give full weight to 
the distinctions between the social, behav- 
ioral, and biomedical sciences which you have 
pointed out. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH A. CALIFANO, Jr. 


FEDERAL FORMULAS 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, al- 
though the subiect of Federal formulas 
is not intrinsically interesting, it is in- 
trinsically important, the more so in an 
era of budget. balancing. For there has 
been something approaching a tradition 
of compensating for the drawbacks in 
one Federal program not by altering the 
program but by enacting a new one. At 
a time when available resources will not 
sustain the existing programs, however, 
much less permit the creation of new 
ones, it stands to reason that there will 
be mounting interest in the terms 
of existing programs. And when this 
occurs during an election year, a nat- 
ural time in which to compare prom- 
ises with performance and to ap- 
praise new ideas and promises in the con- 
text of evolving conditions, there is an 
even stronger tendency to look into the 
policies that are implicit in the formulas 
that we have, in the budget decisions we 
make, and in the campaign pledges that 
we hear. 

The first concurrent resolution on the 
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fiscal 1981 budget, as developed by the 
Senate Budget Committee, would have 
devastating consequences for the urban 
industrialized northeast. It would exacer- 
bate the damaging effects of many exist- 
ing programs and would vitiate the bene- 
ficial effects of other programs. 

I am not alone in this view. As the 
votes in the Budget Committee, the many 
additional, supplemental and minority 
views contained in the committee re- 
port, and the widespread interest in vari- 
ous proposed amendments all indicate, a 
number of my colleagues seem to share 
my dismay. 

In this context, there may be general 
interest in my additional views on the 
first concurrent resolution on the budget, 
fiscal year 1981; a thoughtful editorial 
in the New York Daily News of April 21; 
a characteristically insightful and in- 
cisive column by Felix Rohatyn in the 
April 20 Washington Post; and a forceful 
editorial in the April 22 New York Post; 
and I accordingly ask unanimous consent 
that these be printed in full in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDITIONAL VIEWS OF SENATOR DANIEL PAT- 
RICK MOYNIHAN ON THE FIRST CONCURRENT 
E TOA OF THE BUDGET, FISCAL YEAR 
1 


The undertaking to balance the fiscal 1981 
budget is altogether necessary, and in the 
circumstances wholly predictable. At mini- 
mum, it may be observed that in 1980 Con- 
gress, by law, mandated that this should 
be done. The question arises, however: why 
is it being done in an atmosphere of crisis, 


and under constraints that promised the 
greatest hardship for just those groups which 
may be judged to be in the greatest need? 

For decades, it has been a maxim of fiscal 
theory—a doctrine shared by most political 
parties, or perhaps more accurately, a doc- 
trine adopted by each successive administra- 
tion of whichever party to hold office since 
the end of World War II—that it was entirely 
appropriate for the federal government to 
incur deficits from time to time so long as 
corresponding, periodic surpluses meant that 
over time the budget would be substantially 
in balance. 

If this seems a truism, it may be recalled 
that for more than a generation following 
the Civil War, a Congress preoccupied with 
paying off the war-debt consistently ran 
budget surpluses, regardless of the business 
cycles of the time, such that deflation be- 
came a continuous- problem, and a sterile 
dispute over monetary policies became a very 
part of national politics for a generation 
or more, 

Our problem, by contrast, has been one 
of practice, not principle. We are now in the 
fifth successive administration which, while 
avowing the principle of a balance, and on 
occasion of a surplus budget, has produced 
only deficits. President Elsenhower's was the 
last administration to produce a truly bal- 
anced budget, that for fiscal year 1960. 

In the meantime, economic conditions have 
turned against the easy predominance of the 
United States in the immediate postwar pe- 
riod. The reasons for this need not be re- 
viewed here. What is to be noted is that 
while successive administrations and Con- 
gresses have spared themselves the incon- 
venience of producing balanced budgets at 
the “top” of the business cycle, and have 
let huge deficits accumulate during the low 
periods, something like a national crisis of 
public confidence has developed. 
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The most striking evidence of this crisis 
of confidence is that thirty states have ap- 
plied to Congress to convene a Constitutional 
Convention to ordain a balanced budget, and 
three others have submitted related peti- 
tions.* 

If it be recalled that the last such con- 
vention, and the only other, was held in 1787 
in Philadelphia, and that once convened the 
whole of the arrangement of American gov- 
ernment would be opened to reordering, and 
that another five states or so could get us 
there, it will be seen that this is not the 
time to aver that 1981 might not be just 
the year for a balanced budget, which while 
surely sound in theory, is nonetheless an 
et cetera. ... The time to do it is now. 

Rather, the time to do it was in January 
when the President submitted the Execu- 
tive budget. Contrary to all expectations and 
prior indications, yet another deficit was pro- 
posed. Within weeks, as inflation soared, and 
money markets grew more tumultuous, it 
was clear that a major miscalculation had 
been made. Beginning in March, meetings 
between the Executive branch and Congress 
began preparing for a third resolution which 
would bring balance to the second half of 
fiscal year 1980, and a proper balance to fis- 
ca) 1981. 

The difficulty with this process is that by 
turning over the first formal decisions to the 
Budget Committee, and doing so after the 
major components of the budget were al- 
ready fixed, it was inevitable that the re- 
ductions agreed to would be most costly to 
states such as New York, and to social pro- 
grams with which New York is associated. 
As it happened, the process acquired an as- 
pect of vengeance altogether inappropriate 
to what should have been a nonpartisan and 
nonideological effort. As a result, although 
I participated in the process from the outset, 
in the end I voted against the result, and 
will attempt to revise it on the floor. 

Those, in sum, are my views. For what in- 
terest there might be, I would now elaborate 
them somewhat. 

Many of the decisions embodied in this 
budget are clearly unacceptable. Many of 
them are extremely damaging to the well- 
being of individuals and communities in the 
industrialized, urban northeast. They are 
more damaging than they need have been, 
for this resolution may be “balanced” in one 
sense but it is quite imbalanced in another. 

That it is readily explained and easily 
understood although—from my standpoint— 
it remains unacceptable. The “big states” of 
the industrial urban northeast and midwest 
have but three votes out of twenty on the 
Budget Committee. Senators Riegle, Metzen- 
baum and I represent 37.7 million people, 
whilst the other seventeen members of the 
Committee represent 42.5 million in all. The 
eight Minority members of the Committee 
have a total of 16.8 million constituents, 
Slightly less than the population of New 
York State alone. 

Although such considerations in no way 
affected our shared insistence on balancing 
the budget, in dozens of specific actions the 
Committee slashed federal programs and ac- 


The legislatures of thirty states have 
passed resolutions calling for a constitutional 
convention to establish an amendment to 
limit deficit spending by the federal govern- 
ment. These states are: Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, Nevada, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Wyoming. In 
addition, three states—California, Ilinois 
and Kentucky—have requested that Con- 
gress propose an amendment to balance the 
budget, but have not called for a convention. 
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tivities that—whatever one may think of 
their individual merit—are deeply embedded 
in the social and economic foundations of 
states and cities such as Detroit, Cleveland, 
New York and Buffalo. Slashed deeper, if I 
may say, than it did in the programs and 
activities most closely associated with the 
stability and well-being of other parts of the 
nation, 

The examples are many. I shall cite but 
four of the most damaging: 

The Committee chose to cut the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) program by $1 billion below current 
law, thus eliminating the Title VI counter- 
cyclical public service employment program” 
by the end of the fiscal year. The result will 
be increased unemployment, a further de- 
terloration in municipal services, and many 
more people on the welfare rolls. 

As if to ensure that those rolls would not 
be able to accommodate the jobless, the Com- 
mittee proceeded to cut $1 billion from Food 
Stamps and $500 million from Aid to Fami- 
lies with Dependent Children (AFDC). This 
is being done just as the economy moves 
into a recession and as inflation continues 
to erode the purchasing power of their mea- 
ger incomes. I note that the three states 
represented by Senators Riegle, Metzenbaum 
and myself account for 59 percent of all the 
AFDC recipients and 48 percent of the Food 
Stamp recipients to be found in the nineteen 
states with Senators on the Budget Com- 
mittee. 

There are two reasons to be concerned by 
the decision to eliminate the states’ share of 
General Revenue Sharing in fiscal 1981. 
(This reduction of $1.7 billion in Function 
850 was the largest single cut the Committee 
proposed in any program.) First, it repre- 
sents a willingness rather casually to treat 
as “just another program” a fundamental 
structure of our political economy whereby 
revenues collected by one level of govern- 
ment are expended by another. Second, what 
Washington calls the “states’ share” is, fre- 
quently—as in New York—passed through 
directly to ald hard-pressed municipal gov- 
ernments. It is a considerable oversimplifi- 
cation to think of it as federal largesse to 
state governments with surpluses of their 
own (a much-exagrerated and oft-distorted 
claim, by the way, made by persons who may 
simply dislike the principle of revenue shar- 
ing) when its removal will have the effect of 
cutting deeply into the operating budgets of 
cities, counties, school boards and sewer dis- 
tricts. 

My final example of an unjust decision is 
the proposal to slash $200 million from mass 
transit. As I write, the nation’s largest tran- 
sit system is paralyzed by a strike resulting 
from its inability to find the revenues to 
meet the understandable desire of its em- 
ployees not to have their incomes drained 
off by inflation. Given the incontrovertibly 
“urban” character of mass transit, and its 
beneficent effects on both energy conserva- 
tion and environmental quality, it is very 
difficult to find either reason or equity in 
the Committee's decision. 

These are decisions that—if sustained 
through the rest of the budget, authoriza- 
tion and appropriations process—will haunt 
us in the future. They are not responsible 
decisions. One is reminded of the report by 
Helen Dewar of the Washington Post of 
April 1, describing our actions the previous 
day as “a bipartisan spending/slashing spree 
that could have created panic in the govern- 
ment bureaucracy”. This referred, of course, 
to the Committee’s 14-5 rejection of the 
mark I had offered on behalf of the Chair- 
man for the third budget resolution for 
Fiscal 1980. 

If these manageable reductions were un- 
acceptable, it boded so sharp a cutback on the 
“controllable” portions of the budget, dur- 
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ing the latter half of the fiscal year, as to 
throw into doubt the very continuity of gov- 
ernment. It was an impulse that would have 
created the kind of panicky, paralyzed, er- 
ratic, and discontinuous bureaucracy that is 
not the norm in the executive branch but 
that often seems to be the impression held 
by those who would have less of it. 

In that instance, the Committee’s second 
thoughts were more prudential. But the First 
Concurrent Resolution for fiscal 1981 pro- 
posed herewith is a throwback to the im- 
pulses that Ms. Dewar characterized as a 
“spree”. It contains a set of decisions aptly 
described on April 3 by Lane Kirkland, Floyd 
Hyde, Bishop Thomas Kelly, Leon Shull, Al- 
thea Simmons and other members of the 
“Budget Coalition” as placing “the burden 
of the battle against inflation on those least 
able to cope with the problems of our society. 
If there must be austerity and sacrifice”, the 
Coalition added, “we are willing to do our 
share, but the fight against inflation, must 
be shared by all, not carried by workers, the 
poor, minority groups, and the urban areas 
where they live.” 

For some time now, it has been clear that 
the rate of growth of the domestic public 
sector portion of the federal budget would 
have to level off, as had previously happened 
to the defense portion. “The growth of gov- 
ernment is beginning to divide the popula- 
tion”, I wrote in the “Inaugural Issue” of The 
New Republic in January, 1977. “(W)e are 
well on our way to becoming a society of pub- 
lic affluence and private squalor ... We do 
not need more government in America... We 
do need more national standards which is 
something federalism can produce, and would 
be different from more government. We al- 
ready have a huge amount of government, 
and the real task is making it work.” 

The challenge was to figure out ways of 
“making it work” in a period of diminished 
growth in its resources, rather than slashing 
it in ways that could only lead to its work- 
ing less well. In January, 1979, when David 
Broder was preparing a series on the Demo- 
cratic Party in Transition”, I was quoted to 
the effect that “the task of the Democratic 
Party is to manage the levelling off of the 
great S-curve growth in the public sector 
over the past 45 years.” 

This was foreseeable last year, and two 
years before that. But this challenge was not 
Satisfactorily met, in part I believe because 
the people and groups who have supported 
and properly supported the growth in pub- 
lic services and in the public sector during 
the past four decades did not appear ready 
to face the inevitability of its levelling-off. 
The result was that they—we—were not pre- 
pared to manage that process in a responsi- 
ble way. 

They were not prepared for the “new reali- 
ties” that Stuart Eizenstat of the White 
House had set forth in a sober and powerful 
address to the Woman's National Democrat- 
ic Club on January 4, 1979. Consequently, 
they relinquished much of the influence 
they might have exercised over the process 
to those who were prepared to undertake it. 
The result is painfully evident in the series 
of votes taken by the Budget Committee. 
The federal domestic budget was indeed 
“levelled”, but not in a responsible way. 

One could have anticipated that the proc- 
ess would be painful, even bruising. Not 
since fiscal 1960 has the federal budget shown 
a genuine surplus. (The appearance of a 
surplus in Fiscal 1969 was due to the “wind- 
fall” resulting from the consolidation that 
year of Social Security and other trust fund 
transactions with the regular revenue-and- 
expenditures budget.) One does not end a 
twenty-one year habit of deficit spending 
without some discomfort. The question was 
how to spread that discomfort as equitably 
as possible, with the least damage to the 
structures of government itself and with a 
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minimum of suffering on the part of those 
least able to bear it. This question was not 
satisfactorily answered by the Budget 
Committee. 

A bit of perspective is useful. During the 
four fiscal years since Jimmy Carter was 
elected President, federal revenues have 
grown from $357 billion to $613 billion: a 
72 percent increase. This extraordinary ex- 
pansion of government was unaccompanied 
by any significant new social programs or 
major domestic legislation. That the federal 
government will consume in 1981 a quarter 
trillion dollars more than it consumed in 
1977 without doing anything significantly 
different than it did in the earlier year sug- 
gests the degree to which we have become 
fixed in our present course, and the degree 
to which any change of course would bring 
discomfort. 

Beyond the rapid increase in federal reve- 
nues, recent years have witnessed a worri- 
some deepening of our reliance on deficit 
financing. In the mid-sixties, notwithstand- 
ing the Vietnam War, interest on the public 
debt came to eight percent of federal out- 
lays. In Fiscal 1981, under the assumptions 
made by the Budget Committee, it will equal 
twelve percent: a full $72 billion, equivalent 
to the entire federal budget of 1956. 

For years, there were sound economic as 
well as fiscal arguments for a moderate fed- 
eral deficit. Many persons and institutions 
benefitted from the security of government 
bonds and Treasury notes. But of late there 
has set in a widening gap between income 
and outlay, a mounting dependence on bor- 
rowing, a too-casual attitude toward debt. 
It was clear—it is clear—that the day of 
reckoning would come. The question, to re- 
peat, was how to be responsible about it. 

The answer of the Senate Budget Commit- 
tee, again to repeat, may be responsible in 
the large—for the budget resolution that 
was produced does show a surplus—but not 
in its particulars. Consider the decision to 
make an across-the-board reduction of five 
percent in the government’s own operating 
and administrative expenses. 

This verges on denial of the principle that 
ours is a government of laws. The executive 
branch carries out laws enacted by the Con- 
gress. To deny it the resources needed to carry 
them out is to decide that they will not 
be carried out properly. If it goes unchanged, 
this is a decision to cut one of every twenty 
I.R.S. agents; customs and immigration of- 
ficers; monitors of wage-and-price changes; 
enforcers of environmental quality stand- 
ards; meat inspectors; drug testers; Vet- 
erans hospital physicians and nurses; park 
rangers; anti-trust lawyers; and Social Se- 
curity claims processors. The result will not 
be a reduction in the scope of the federal 
government but rather in its effectiveness. 

I would conclude by observing that this 
budget resolution is, if not responsible, at 
least responsive to the recent widespread 
demands that the federal budget be balanced. 
It is quite extraordinary how little note has 
been taken of the fact that 30 states have 
now “made application”, as Article V of the 
Constitution terms it, to Congress to call a 
Constitutional Convention for the purpose 
of mandating permanent balance in the fed- 
eral budget. Fourteen members of the Budget 
Committee represent such states. It is not 
surprising that the Committee would respond 
as it did. And it is not surprising—although 
in my view it is regrettable—that it would 
make the decisions it did. For when the Pres- 
ident opted not to propose a balanced budget 
in January, he chose to leave these decisions 
to the Congress. He had every reason to ex- 
pect that Congress would balance the budget. 
The Budget Committee has shown that it 
can and that it will. Those of us who are 
unhappy with the particular decisions of 
the Committee cannot but be troubled by the 
absence of timely executive leadership. 
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[From the Washington Post, April 20, 1980] 
THE AMERICAN HAVES AND Have-Nots 
(By Felix G. Rohatyn) 

The United States today consists of haves', 
and “have-nots.” The “haves” are the sun- 
shine states, with population growth, natural 
resources, new industrial locations. The 
“have-nots” are the old industrial states of 
the Northeast and Midwest. Decaying urban 
areas with shrinking tax bases face increasing 
needs to provide services to a population less 
and less able to pay for them. Racial tensions 
in the ghettos combine with increasing mid- 
dle-class frustrations to create a potentially 
explosive mixture. 

In recent years, a fragile equilibrium has 
been maintained: New York City, which had 
a close brush with bankruptcy in 1975, has 
since reduced its deficit from $2 billion to 
$400 million, reduced its work force drasti- 
cally and refinanced $6 billion of short-term 
debt. Other northeastern and mid-western 
cities maintained reasonable stability until 
the onset of the current round of inflation 
and recession. In the last year or so, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Buffalo, Philadelphia and 
Washington, D.C., have seen their fiscal 
equilibrium shattered and, as the recession 
deepens with inflation still in double-digit 
ranges, they will be faced with widening 
budget gaps and greater and greater social 
strains. New York City, which by law must 
eliminate its deficit in the year beginning 
July 1, 1981, will have to cope with a sig- 
nificantly higher gap due to inflation and 
recession. To this is added the loss of 
revenues caused by federal cutbacks and in- 
dustrial layoffs. In half the country, we have 
an environment of unrelieved misery. 

The actions that these cities and states 
will take to close their deficits are both in- 
evitable and counterproductive. They involve 
a combination of local tax increases com- 
bined with service cuts and layoffs; both have 
the effect of driving more taxpayers out and 
deepening the economic downturn in the 
cities. From the federal government's point 
of view, the effect is equally counterproduc- 
tive. Local tax increases reduce federal 
revenues, since local taxes are deductible 
for federal income-tax purposes. Local lay- 
offs increase transfer payments for unem- 
ployment. Deficits are increased; the reces- 
sionary cycle is deepened. 

It is in this environment that we super- 
impose a new phenomenon: the skyrocketing 
revenues (mostly in the form of severance 
taxes and royalties) to be collected by the 
oil-producing states as a result of oil-price 
decontrol. The Northeast-Midwest Institute 
has recently published a study estimating 
that from 1980 to 1990 the states of Alaska, 
Texas, California, Louisiana, Wyoming, Okla- 
homa. New Mexico and Kansas will collect 
increased tax revenues amounting to $115 
billion. Alaska will, on the average, increase 
its annual revenues $3.3 billion per annum, 
over 300 percent of its current annual ex- 
penditures. Texas will, on the average, in- 
crease its annual revenues by 90 percent of 
its current annual expenditures. Alaska just 
abolished its income tax and is paying cash 
dividends to its citizens. An attempt was 
made to subject these revenues to the wind- 
fall profits tax; it failed. 

Tronically, revenues to these states from 
a variety of federal assistance programs such 
as revenue sharing would actually increase 
because of the definition of “tax effort” in 
grant distribution formulas. Thus, federal 
assistance will increase in areas of dramati- 
cally lesser needs, while it will be reduced 
in those areas where need is greatest. 

Much has been made recently of budget 
surpluses at the state and local govern- 
ment level. But over 60 percent of state sur- 
pluses in 1978 were concentrated in those 
eight states accruing more than 90 percent 
of revenue increases from oil decontrol over 
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the decade. Like a domestic version of OPEC, 
the oil-producing states can use their vast 
revenues to lower other taxes, increase serv- 
ices, attract industry by almost unlimited 
means; their economies as well as the econo- 
mies of surrounding states will get signifi- 
cant boosts. 

And, like a domestic version of the Third 
World, the Northeast and Midwest, import- 


ers of fuel, needy for additional federal as- | 


sistance, will bear the burden since, after 
all, this is a zero sum game. It is really not 
very difficult to see where this inevitably 
leads. Half the country nearly bankrupt, 
many of its major cities pools of unemploy- 
ment and unrest, and the other half swim- 
ming in oil, industry and wealth. This is 
not the stuff of a stable democracy; it is 
not the stuff of a union of states. For a union 
to survive there must be a sense that both 
burdens and benefits are shared on an equi- 
table basis. 

If we wait for the crisis, as we did with 
OPEC and the Third World, it will be too 
late. A short-range and long-range program 
should be examined by the president and 
the Congress to remedy this situation. It 
should include: 

For the short run, an institution modeled 
after the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion of the 1930s to provide low-cost, long- 
term financing to permit those localities in 
difficulties to weather the next few years. 

Federal formulas for assistance programs 
to be modified to provide money where it 
will be most needed, as suggested, for in- 
stance, in Sen. Daniel P. Moynthan's bill to 
revise the Medicaid matching formula. 

For the long run, new permanent reve- 
nues must be funneled to the Northeast and 
Midwest, in the form of direct federal 
budgetary assistance and incentives for pri- 
vate industry to remain and grow. A possible 
source of revenue would be created by dedi- 
cating a portion of a national gas tax for 
that purpose. 

The solution to this problem is as complex 
as it is vital. It clearly does not lie in letting 
market forces work their will since they will 
only exacerbate the situation. Neither is it 
in counting on the current recession, which 
will only force local actions, making matters 
worse, both for the cities and for the coun- 
try. Urban America must be a fit place for 
middle-class people to live, work and bring 
up their children. A business-labor-govern- 
ment partnership must reach into the 
ghettos to provide employment and oppor- 
tunity; a black or Puerto Rican youngster 
in Bedford-Stuyvesant should know that, if 
he stays in school and out of trouble, he will 
have a job. There is clearly more than 
enough to be done. Over the next decade, 
massive investments must be made in mass 
transit, in retooling the automobile indus- 
try, in improving our railroad system, in 
financing a domestic energy program. It is 
unthinkable that we cannot find a way for 
the entire country to share in this activity. 

In a worldwide war of ideologies and ideas, 
it will be difficult to claim the virtues of our 
system if Philadelphia, Washington, New 
York and Chicago are turned into slums. 
None of this is easy, but there is still time. 
Five years from now it will be too late. This 
country will soon be called upon to partici- 
pate in a major international financial effort 
to help the Third World, either through in- 
creased commitments to the World Bank, 
the International Monetary Fund or other 
simifar institutions. It is an effort that will 
have to be made. However, on our scale of 
priorities, our own Third World should come 
first. 

[From the New York Post, Apr. 22, 1980] 
WASHINGTON BUDGET GAMES: A FORMULA FOR 
INEQUITY 

The debates in Congress this week on the 
revised budget are an opportunity to bring 
common sense back into the running of this 
country. The House and Senate versions of 
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the budget may be in balance financially. 
But they are way out of balance in terms 
of social equity and the burdens placed on 
New York and the industrialized North- 
east compared with those placed on the rich 
Sunbelt and oil-producing states. 

Are they not part of America? Shouldn’t 
they be helping to share the national bur- 
den? As things are going, we risk becoming 
two nations, The Southern states, and those 
areas now booming with new oil profits, were 
pleased to receive help from the richer 
Northeast states during the Depression. 
Where is their conscience now? 

As Senator Moynihan has pointed out, 
Congressional committees produced the re- 
vised budgets too quickly and in an atmos- 
phere of crisis. Unless wiser counsels now 
prevail, they will do severe damage to indi- 
viduals and cities in this area. Consider 
these inequities. 

1. The $1 billion cut in CETA funds will 
increase unemployment, further diminish 
municipal services and add to overall federal 
costs every 1 percent increase in unemploy- 
ment costs $20 billion in lost tax revenues 
and higher welfare, Medicaid and food stamp 
costs. 

2. The $1 billion cut from food stamps and 
$500 million from welfare will cause increas- 
ed hardships to individuals and, as the re- 
cession develops, a further fall-off in pur- 
chasing power in depressed areas. The $1.7 
billion cut in the states’ share of general 
revenue must throw New York City’s budg- 
et into disarray and prevent us from achiev- 
ing financial recovery next year. 

3. Yet at the very time when Congress is 
denying funds to New York and the North- 
east, even further federal largesse is being 
heaped on the Sunbelt and oil-producing 
states. Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Call- 
fornia and a few other states have just been 
given tax exemption on their own windfall 
tax on higher oil profits—$128 billion over 
the next 10 years. 

The average annual increase in state reve- 
nues is going to be equal to the entire Texas 
budget of 1978. Alaska, a smaller beneficiary, 
has already ended income tax and given 
every citizen $2000. 

4. This explosive growth will distort the 
distribution of billions more dollars of fed- 
eral assistance. Because general revenue- 
sharing funds are calculated on a formula 
based on per capita tax receipts—the 
amount of revenue states raise on their 
own—the eight major oil-producing states 
will be rewarded by Washington with sig- 
nificant increases while the other 42 states 
get less. 

But they are doing well enough already. 
In federal handouts for water projects, Cali- 
fornia got $240 million last year, Texas $130 
million, Louisiana $82 million, Oklahoma $51 
million—compared with New York’s $13 
million. 

Even in road bullding funds California 
(8340 million) and Texas ($294 million) got 
more than New York ($289 million). As for 
defense, the figures hardly bear repeating: 
California $15 billion, Texas $19 billion, New 
York $4.5 billion. 

The same embarrassment of riches pre- 
vails for the non-oil producing Sunbelt 
states. They all do dramatically better than 
New York and the Northeast states in the 
provision of federal funds for defense, water 
projects and farm subsidies—even in food 
stamps. 

The time is long overdue to halt this gross 
discrimination. Let us by all means have a 
balanced budget. But let us have a budget 
that is also balanced in sharing this nation’s 
problems as well as its wealth. 


[From the New York Daily News, Apr. 21, 
1960] 
THE NORTH Must RISE 
(“Forty two years ago a Democratic candi- 
date ran for President in a time of economic 
crisis. He saw that the poverty of the South 
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was the greatest long-term obstacle the na- 
tion had to overcome if it was ever to restore 
prosperity and economic justice to all the 
people. Today there is a different region that 
demands our concern, . . If we are to restore 
prosperity in the Northeast, if we are to fol- 
low Franklin Roosevelt’s example and re- 
build the region that now demands our help, 
we must start with a partnership between 
federal, state and local governments.“) 
—Jimmy Carter 

HARTFORD, CONN. October 3, 1976. What 
hyprocrisy! What a fraudulent statement- 
Instead of helping the North, this southern 
president has been working almost full time 
the last three years to turn it into a waste- 
land of crumbling factories and poverty and 
debt—and now, growing despair. 

Nearly everything he has done—and to be 
fair about it, nearly everything Congress has 
done—has dug the grave deeper for New York 
and America’s other big industrial cities. 
From terribly biased energy and economic 
policies to equally biased federal spending 
and budget-cutting programs, Washington 
has fought hard to impoverish the North 
and to enrich the new billionaire states of 
the South and Southwest. 

Here in New York we have gone through a 
lot of hell to escape bankruptcy—massive 
layoffs, service cutbacks, crushing debts, you 
name it. But now, just when we were begin- 
ning to see the light, we are being driven 
over the cliff again by a series of ruinous 
developments for which the federal govern- 
ment is largely responsible. Instead of getting 
back into the black in 1982, as planned, we 
are facing a new deficit of more than $1.5 
billion. 

Well it's time to rebel while the 1980 elec- 
tion campaign is still rolling and the poli- 
ticlans are still paying some small attention 
to the voters. It’s high time, as Felix Rohatyn 
has suggested, to mobilize all the political 
power of the industrial North—every gov- 
ernor and every congressman, big business 
and organized labor—to force Washington to 
reverse the unfair but progressive transfer 
of wealth to the sunshine belt. 

No nation can long survive if one region 
is compelled, unjustly, to surrender its own 
prosperity and well-being to enrich another. 
People will bear heavy burdens in life—un- 
employment, soaring prices, taxes and numer- 
ous other frustrations—if they feel these are 
being shared equally. They will become sul- 
len, resentful and finally rebellious if they 
sense that one group is being made to suffer 
in order to put another on easy street. 

This is why the governmental bias against 
America’s industrial heartland is not only 
unfair but dangerous. As Rohatyn puts it, 
the United States has already been changed 
into a nation of “haves” and “have-nots”, 
with the “have-nots” forming a kind of Third 
World where racial tensions in the ghettos 
and increasing middle class frustrations are 
combining “to create a potentially explosive 
mixture.” 

During the Depression and such disasters 
as the dust bowl, the wealthy northern states 
generously contributed assistance programs. 
Then. during the war and postwar years, 
powerful southern congressmen continued 
rigging every federal formula and nearly 
every program to favor the South and South- 
west. Although some urban programs were 
mounted during the 1960s, the ball was still 
sliced toward the once-poor but ever more 
prosperous sunbelt and away from the newly 
troubled cities of the North. 


It’s even worse now, as the accompanying 
chart shows. From one end of the bloated 
federal government to another, the North 
gets ripped off compared to other regions. 
And the unfairness is compounded when the 
same political bias is applied to the budget- 
cutting now being done by the President 
and Congress. 

But this isn't all. The final crusher, the 
ultimate slap in the face, is the scandalous 
way Congress nad Carter have rigged our 
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so-called energy program and windfall prof- 
its bill: (1) to murder oil-dependent areas 
like New York and New England and (2) to 
drown oil-rich states like Texas, Louisiana, 
Alaska and California in a tidal wave of tax 
benefits—a multi-billion dollar bonanza 
provided mostly by New Yorkers and other 
tax-beaten citizens. 

It's so incredible—the tax ripoff on top of 
the decontrol of oil prices—that Alaska has 
just been inspired to wipe out its income 
tax and give its citizens a $2,000 dividend! 
Not a contribution to our defense costs or a 
couple of bucks to help New York but a 
nifty goodie for every adult Alaskan. And 
if Alaska is inspired, you can bet Texas is 
positively delirious. It will probably be 
forced to hand out free mortgages. 

We're delirious, too, but not inspired. This 
whole process is terribly destructive and 
calls for the most urgent kind of counter 
action. Somehow, some way, the Northern 
tier states must rise up against the con- 
tinuing injustice being done to them. 

They must form a political coalition and 
develop a coordinated political action pro- 
gram to bring the heaviest kind of pressure 
to bear on the President, the other presi- 
dential candidates and everyone running for 
Congress. We must have a tough, clear and 
effective strategy for rechanneling crucial 
federal aid into the northern cities and to 
reduce the present cruel and unjust dis- 
tribution of wealth. 

To fail to do this will be to invite disas- 
ter—economic, political and social. It will 
be to create dangerous fissures in the 
national unity and harmony that are the 
essence of America’s greatness. 


ACHIEVING A BALANCED BUDGET 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, when the 
Senate recessed for the Easter nonlegis- 
lative period 2 weeks ago, I spent the en- 
tire period traveling across my State. I 
put more than 700 miles on a car and 
spent the time in towns like Wickliffe, 
Benton, Flemingsburg, and South Shore. 

I saw hundreds of people at each place, 
and the mood of the individuals with 
whom I spoke was as somber as I have 
ever seen. 

These people are not frustrated. They 
are not mad. They are downright fright- 
ened over what is going on with the econ- 
omy, and they are scared because their 
jobs, their way of life, and their very fu- 
ture existence are threatened. 

They are upset over the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s inability to take control of the 
runaway inflation that is threatening to 
throw our economy into shambles, and 
they told me so. They know that the fac- 
tors responsible for our inflation directly 
relate to this Nation’s continued depend- 
ence on foreign sources of energy and 
deficit Federal spending. 

Congress has made considerable prog- 
ress resolving both these problems, but 
we must intensify our efforts on both 
fronts if we are to achieve the desired 
result of bringing inflation under control. 

What I am trying to convey to you is a 
sense of urgency that Congress take 
whatever actions are necessary to bal- 
ance the budget for fiscal year 1981. The 
Nation simply cannot afford to continue 
on the carefree spending path of the past 
decade. We need to cut taxes and ex- 
lp a and the time to do that is 

Along with many of my distinguished 
colleagues, I am committed to voting for 
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a balanced budget for the coming fiscal 
year. I acknowledged that this will not be 
an easy task, especially given the lim- 
ited resources we have on hand and the 
growing percentage of the Federal budget 
which is devoted to defense spending and 
to uncontrollable expenditures such as 
social security and veterans benefits. It 
will require great discipline and sacrifice 
on the part of every American. 

A balanced budget can only be accom- 
plished if Congress is willing to act in 
three specific areas. First of all, we must 
undertake the most intensive policy 
evaluation of Federal activities and pro- 
grams in many years. Second, we must 
make sure that tax moneys are used more 
effectively and efficiently. And, most im- 
portantly, we must terminate or reduce 
funding for programs which a majority 
of this body—including myself—have 
strongly supported in the past. 

In spite of the difficulty of these tasks, 
I believe Congress is determined to bal- 
ance the budget. Already, both the Sen- 
ate and House Budget Committees have 
completed work on initial budget resolu- 
tions for the next fiscal year. They have 
recommended spending cuts that could 
produce the first Federal surplus since 
1969. 

But, in order to reach that goal, every 
tax dollar must be utilized in the most 
effective manner possible. We need to in- 
crease government productivity and put 
an end to the spiraling cost of govern- 
ment programs. We must eliminate mis- 
management and waste throughout the 
governmental bureaucracy. 

But our continued commitment to 
balancing the budget should not involve 
an indiscriminate, ax-swinging ap- 
proach. Nor should our continued com- 
mitment to balancing the budget be side- 
tracked by disagreement over which serv- 
ices and programs should be cut. 
Although there will always be some dis- 
agreement, it should not preclude the 
termination or modification of programs 
which no longer justify current Federal 
expenditures. 

Some of the choices will be painful, 
but there is no painless way to balance 
the budget. We can no longer use hesi- 
tancy and delay as a medication for the 
Nation’s ills. 

Very shortly, I plan to join Senators 
Sasser and Pryor in cosponsoring a 
sense of the Senate resolution that will 
express the need for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to reduce expenditures for 
travel and transportation, reduce ex- 
penditures for consultants, and collect- 
ing the debts owed to our Government. 
Our resolution, very simply, makes sensi- 
ble recommendations about where 
spending must be limited and revenues 
increased. 

The first provision of the resolution 
proposes a reduction of $500 million in 
travel and transportation expenses of 
Federal employees. In this respect, it is 
similar to a measure which I joined Sen- 
ator Sasser in cosponsoring last year, 
which reduced by $500 million the 
amount budgeted for travel in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

The people have reminded us again 
and again. There is simply too much 
Government travel. If we are to balance 
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the budget, it is vital that travel by 
Federal employees be kept at a minimum. 
Every effort must be made to eliminate 
nonessential trips. 

The second provision recommends that 
consultant costs be limited to an amount 
$500 million below the amounts included 
in the President’s proposed 1981 budget. 

A recent General Accounting Office in- 
vestigation of consultant contracts with 
the Federal Government uncovered “se- 
rious, pervasive problems.” Among other 
things, the study revealed questionable 
agency requirements for consulting sery- 
ices, contracts which were of question- 
able value to the agencies, and signif- 
icant spending for consultant services in 
the final quarter of the fiscal year, adding 
further doubt about the need for those 
services. 

The GAO report is not the first evi- 
dence of the abuses related to consultant 
services. But it brings to light the se- 
riousness of those abuses and the degree 
to which they have been allowed to 
spread throughout governmental busi- 
ness. Last year, the Senate Civil Service 
and General Services Subcommittee dis- 
covered evidence of the serious and costly 
abuses involved in consultant employ- 
ment. 

Finally, the resolution urges collec- 
tion of more than $1 billion in debts 
owed the Federal Government by vari- 
ous firms and individuals. 

There is absolutely no reason why tax- 
payers should be asked to subsidize those 
who refuse to pay their just debts. The 
majority of our citizens do pay the Gov- 
ernment what is due, and they do that 
when it is due. Witness the increase in 
traffic at all our post offices just last 
week. These people should not be ex- 
pected to pick up the tab for firms and 
individuals who have the same ability to 
pay their debts but just refuse to do so. 

Again I refer you to another GAO 
study conducted last year, “The Govern- 
ment Can Collect Many Delinquent Debts 
by Keeping Tax Refunds as Offsets.” 
GAO found that the Government has 
been doing a poor job of collecting bad 
debts and goes on to recommend specific 
steps which we could take to increase 
the effectiveness of the Government’s ef- 
forts in that area. 

The Federal Government writes off 
millions of dollars—millions of dollars— 
every year in bad debts. The GAO esti- 
mates the figure to be as high as $500 
million. Surely, a substantial part of 
that $500 million could be recovered if 
we would only improve our debt collec- 
tion procedures, and I call your atten- 
tion to defaulted student loans as an 
excellent starting place. 

This provision of our resolution urges 
the Federal agencies to adopt the GAO 
recommendations for utilizing modern 
commercial practices for debt collection. 
At the same time, it retains important 
safeguards of the privacy of individual 
tax returns and other information that 
taxpayers are recuired to submit to the 
Internal Revenue Service. It seeks to 
strike a careful and appropriate balance 
between the right of the Government 
to recover delinquent amounts due, and 
the individual’s right to privacy. 

My colleagues and I urge collection of 
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$1 billion in revenues and cuts totaling 
$1 billion in Government spending. The 
cumulative impact of such action would 
be a reduction in the Nation’s deficit of 
$2 billion. I am pleased and proud to be 
an original cosponsor of this resolution, 
and I commend Senators Sasser and 
Pryor for their efforts to root out in- 
efficient and wasteful Government 
spending. I call upon all my colleagues to 
review the recommendations set forth in 
the resolution and to join us in working 
toward its passage. It is a firm step 
in the right direction and should strongly 
encourage more effective utilization of 
our limited public funds. 

Let me call your attention to another 
bill I have cosponsored, S. 2435, which 
rescinds funds appropriated for the pur- 
chase of office furniture and for rental 
of space by the Federal Government in 
fiscal year 1980. Much attention has re- 
cently been drawn—and justifiably so— 
to hearings conducted by the Senate Sub- 
committee on Federal Spending Prac- 
tices. Those hearings have focused on 
flagrant abuses of furniture procurement 
by all Federal departments. 

I was very disturbed to learn that there 
are over 10.5 million square feet of Gov- 
ernment warehouse space in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., area, and that the Govern- 
ment is currently storing not only an 
adequate supply of needed replacement 
items, but also more than enough to last 
for years to come. Moreover, the sub- 
committee heard testimony that some 
agencies have been hauling good, usable 
furniture to the dump. This is appalling, 
if true. 

Mr. President, we need to greatly im- 
prove the management of the Federal 
Government. We need to do it now. 
S. 2435 is only one example of immediate 
savings which can be achieved by elimi- 
nating waste. 

A series of other legislative initiatives 
are underway which could help balance 
budgets for future years. Sunset, sunrise, 
and regulatory reform proposals would 
improve congressional review and over- 
sight of Federal spending and regula- 
tory activities. They would enable Con- 
gress to easily terminate unnecessary 
programs, reduce staggering redtape, and 
lessen paperwork requirements. 

As a member of the task force on 
small business, I have urged prompt 
Senate consideration and enactment of 
these measures. They will result in tre- 
mendous cost and time savings to the 
Government as well as the private sector. 

But it is only through a combination 
of all these steps that we can ever really 
respond to the needs for a balanced Fed- 
eral budget. The budget that has been 
approved by the Senate. I, myself, do not 
support every recommended reduction 
made by the committee, but I do back the 
overall resolution—you will remember 
that I believe in compromise—and I am 
committed to supporting the committee’s 
efforts to balance the budget this year. I 
look forward to working with all my col- 
leagues to achieve a balanced budget. 

Already, we are taking positive actions, 
both individually and together, to en- 
courage curtailed Federal spending and 
reduced inflation. As I stated earlier, this 
is not going to be an easy task, and it 
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will require some tough decisions. But 
the time is now to put an end to our fi- 
nancial woes that are bringing unneces- 
sary hardships to our people. Economic 
chaos is a daredevil game that cannot be 
allowed to continue. 


A TIGHT, BALANCED BUDGET FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1981 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, last 
week I described on this floor a draft 
proposal for a tight, balanced budget for 
fiscal year 1981. Such a budget, I be- 
lieve, is a necessity in our fight against 
inflation. After discussions with several 
other Senators, I have cut expenditures 
in my budget even further to offer it in 
final form. 

My alternative budget is responsibly 
constructed. It takes a responsible reve- 
nue estimate, and it pares down spend- 
ing to meet those reasonably anticipated 
revenues. 

My budget is not generous, Mr. Presi- 
dent; we cannot afford to be generous in 
these infliation-fighting times. My 
budget is realistic, tight, and frugal. 

This alternative budget, which I in- 
tend to offer with the support of many 
of my colleagues as a substitute for the 
budget reported by the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Budget in Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 86, provides more for defense 
than the President and Secretary of De- 
fense are seeking to meet our national 
security needs. Far from cutting or 
shortchanging our national defense, my 
budget provides for a substantial real in- 
crease in defense. 

At the same time my budget sensibly 
balances our competing national priori- 
ties so that we fulfill, to the extent feasi- 
ble within severe budget constraints, our 
domestic program commitments. 

These domestic programs include 
much more than so-called social pro- 
grams. Energy, trade, and transporta- 
tion are just three vital domestic pro- 
grams that would be adversely affected 
by the committee budget. 

The fight against inflation must be 
waged simultaneously on many fronts, 
‘among them these: 

First. We must expand domestic pro- 
duction and develop energy alternatives 
to reduce our dependence on foreign oil. 
No single factor has caused more infla- 
tion of late than our dependence on 
OPEC-controlled oil; 

Second. We must strengthen the US. 
dollar through expanded foreign trade, 
especially with the huge market opening 
in China; and 

Third. We must continue to cut into 
our energy usage through energy con- 
servation, and through modernizing and 
expanding mass transit and transporta- 
tion systems to reduce our dependence 
on the automobile. 

We can not afford to set these programs 
back to the degree proposed by the Sen- 
ate Budget Committee. Nor can we af- 
ford to turn our backs on desperate so- 
cial needs in our society—needs we are 
not even meeting adequately now, but 
which we must address, at least mini- 
mally, if we are to remain a compas- 
sionate nation, and if we hope to avoid 
a terribly costly disruption of our social 
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fabric. I am referring to basic human 
needs for food, housing, health, educa- 
tion, and employment which, if they 
are not addressed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, will to a large extent not be 
addressed at all. 

We must not add to the pain and 
suffering of those who have already 
borne the brunt of inflation, and who 
will suffer most from recession. 

Last week I presented tentative func- 
tional totals of my budget side by side 
with the budget reported by the Senate 
Budget Committee. Today I want to 
examine more closely the details of these 
alternative budgets facing the Senate, 
and compare them with the budget pre- 
sented by the President. 

Mr. President, I was one of those who 
worked to establish the congressional 
budget process. I was deeply involved 
in the discussions leading to the enact- 
ment of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974, and I served on the Senate Budget 
Committee from the time of its crea- 
tion for a period of 4 years. So I know 
something about the budget and the 
budget process. 


There is another “alternative budget” 
circulating this week, prepared by the 
junior Senator from Colorado, and some 
of his colleagues. It abandons the budget 
process as a device for reconciling Fed- 
eral spending with anticipated revenues, 
and for planning a responsible fiscal 
policy that will serve the needs of the 
Nation. 


The American people must not be 
misled into thinking that Government 
can continue to provide services—insur- 
ance, farm price supports, loans, emer- 
gency relief, research grants, national 
security, financial assistance, and a 
multiplicity of other services—without 
taxpayers paying for them. 

BUDGET TOTALS: BUDGET AUTHORITY 


My budget totals $700.8 billion in new 
budget authority. That is $1.1 billion 
less than the March budget revisions 
presented by President Carter, as reesti- 
mated by the Congressional Budget 
Office. 


In presenting the President’s March 
budget, the White House said: 

The budget actions the President has pro- 
posed will not be easy. They go beyond 
simply trimming the fat and eliminating 
waste and fraud. There will have to be cuts 
in some very worthwhile and popular pro- 
grams as well. 


Yet my alternative budget saves an 
additional $1.1 billion in budget author- 
ity from the President’s recommenda- 
tions. The Senate Budget Committee’s 
total new budget authority is $13 billion 
lower, primarily because the committee 
assumed extremely unrealistically low 
levels in the transportation, energy, and 
income security functions, which are 
programmatically and often technically 
indefensible, in addition to curtailing 
unreasonably other national priorities. I 
will discuss each of these in detail later. 

OUTLAYS AND REVENUES 


The alternative budget I am offering 
includes a very tight outlay figure of 
$616.8 billion, more than $5 billion under 
the cost of the President’s March 
budget, as reestimated by CBO. 
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This budget is in balance with a very 
reasonable estimate of fiscal year 1981 
revenues—varying by only $300 million, 
a variation of only four one-hundredths 
of 1 percent from the original mark put 
forth during budget markups by the 
chairman of the Budget Committee, the 
distinguished Senator from Maine. 

My revenue estimate assumes enact- 
ment of slightly more of the President's 
administrative and legislative proposals, 
or alternatives to them which are likely 
to be enacted, than does the Budget 
Committee’s reported estimate, and it 
assumes revenue reflows from a slightly 
more stimulative budget. 

It is well within range of reasonable 
estimating error, as both the CBO staff 
and the Budget Committee staff have 
assured me, and it has been developed in 
close consultation with Treasury De- 
partment officials and the committees of 
appropriate jurisdiction. 

The total difference between my reve- 
nue estimate and that of the Budget 
Committee—$3.9 billion—is a difference 
of six-tenths of 1 percent, well within 
the range of probable statistical error. 

In fact, in past years the Budget Com- 
mittee’s revenue estimate for the first 
budget resolution has not come close to 
that degree of accuracy. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
illustrating the margin of error in the 
committee’s first concurrent resolution 
revenue estimates over the last 4 previ- 
ous years be placed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks: 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MARGIN OF ERROR—BUDGET COMMITTEE, FIRST CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION: REVENUE ESTIMATES 


[Fiscal years] 


SBC First 
Concurrent 
Resolution 
as reported Actual 


Percent 


Error error 


357.8 4.6 
402.0 tai 


352.4 
395.6 y 
443.3 465.9 —22.6 
503.6 1528.9 —25.3 


Difference 
Percent difference. 


1 SBC estimate. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, in the 
last 3 years the revenue estimates re- 
ported by the Budget Committee for its 
first budget resolution have understated 
revenues by ever-increasing amounts, as 
compared with actual receipts, or—for 
fiscal year 1980—with the Budget Com- 
mittee’s latest estimates. 

That is not to say that the Budget 
Committee is deliberately underestimat- 
ing revenues. But it is to say that the art 
of revenue estimation is something less 
than precise. Last year alone, the Budget 
Committee reported a revenue prediction 
for its first concurrent resolution which 
was $25.3 billion too low—an error of 5 
percent. In the past 2 years the cumula- 
tive error is almost $48 billion—with an 
average error of more than 5 percent. 

Should we deprive hungry children of 
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food or close hospitals treating veterans 
injured in the service of their country 
solely because we have attributed to the 
revenue estimate supplied by the com- 
mittee an accuracy it cannot justly 
claim? I say we should not. 

The error the committee made in fiscal 
year 1979 and repeated in fiscal year 1980 
is more than six times as great as the 
difference. between the committee’s cur- 
rent estimates and mine. 

Moreover, Mr. President, although this 
difference is statistically insignificant, I 
sincerely believe my estimate is the more 
accurate of the two. 

Like the Senate Budget Committee, I 
have offered a balanced budget which 
has a $10 billion cushion to be available 
for estimating error, economic changes, 
or a tax cut. 

But, Mr. President, unlike the Budget 
Committee’s budget, mine has both a 
mathematical balance and a rational bal- 
ance among competing national pri- 
orities. 

Thus, I have in both senses a truly bal- 
anced budget. 

THE PRIORITIES IN THE BUDGET 
1. FUNCTION 050-——-NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. President, I believe the alternative 
budget I have presented represents sound 
policy throughout the budget, not just in 
the social areas, not just in the domestic 
areas of the budget, but in the national 
security and international affairs func- 
tions as well. 

I believe that no nation surpasses ours 
in strength, both because we are mili- 
tarily strong and because we have a free 
and strong economy and society that re- 
sponds to the needs and to the will of 
our citizens. 

The President’s January budget re- 
quest for defense for fiscal year 1981 in- 
cluded a 3 percent real increase over 
fiscal year 1980, as estimated at that 
time. 

Two months later, in his March budget 
revisions, the President asked for a net 
increase of $4.3 billion in fiscal year 1981 
defense outlays over the January request. 
That is the level of preparedness cur- 
rently supported by the Commander in 
Chief and by the Secretary of Defense. 

Last fall, I made a commitment to 
support an increase in defense spending 
in fiscal year 1981. Sitting in on many 
hours of testimony before the Senate 
Armed Services and Foreign Relations 
Committees on the SALT II treaty con- 
vinced me that our military forces needed 
improvement, particularly our naval and 
mobility forces. 

The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
and concern about oil supplies from the 
Middle East have served to underscore 
the urgency of the need for these mili- 
tary force improvements. 

Obviously, a majority of my Senate 
colleagues agree and intend to support 
an increased level of defense spending 
this year over the level of spending for 
defense in fiscal year 1980. 

I propose increasing defense spending 
for fiscal year 1981 $2.7 billion in outlays 
largely by accelerating programs already 
in the pipeline, and $500 million in new 
budget authority above and beyond the 
increases proposed in the President’s de- 
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fense budget in March. My proposal pro- 
vides 6 percent real growth in outlays, 
compared with the President’s budget 
which provides 3 percent of real growth 
in outlays over present fiscal year 1980 
estimates. 

I am convinced that this additional 
real growth in defense is necessary this 
year. I expect Congress to initiate some 
defense improvements which cannot be 
funded at the President’s budget level. 

My proposal will support these added 
defense programs without crippling 
other vital priorities, while still balanc- 
ing the overall Federal budget and with- 
out using any portion of the oil import 
fee. 

By contrast, the defense funding level 
recommended by the Senate Budget 
Committee is simply too high and tries 
to do too much in one year. The Senate 
Budget Committee calls for a huge in- 
crease in new budget authority—$8.9 bil- 
lion over the President’s request—and an 
increase of $5.2 billion in outlays. This 
recommendation may not only cripple 
domestic programs this year in order to 
pay for this huge increase in defense, but 
it will bind us in future years to con- 
tinued higher outlays. At least one quar- 
ter of the defense money appropriated 
this year will actually be spent over the 
next 4 or 5 years. 

My own budget means that new budget 
authority for defense increases by $37.2 
billion from fiscal vear 1979 to fiscal year 
1981, and by $35.5 billion in outlays. 

It defies logic to argue that any de- 
fense number smaller than that recom- 
mended by the Budget Committee repre- 
sents a “cut” in defense. The huge de- 
fense growth numbers proposed by the 
Budget Committee are numbers which 
the Secretary of Defense himself cannot 
justify. As Secretary Brown said when 
he gave the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee its preview of the fiscal year 1981 
defense budget, which was smaller than 
it is now: 

The defense program we propose has been 
designed around a pace of growth that the 
nation will be able to sustain—economically 
and politically, until our objectives are 
achieved. It refiects a recognition of the other 
pressing claims on our national resources— 
energy, social welfare, health—that we will 
face at a time when the need to control in- 
flation will limit the size of the total federal 
budget. We cannot abandon, and have no 
intention of abandoning, those other na- 
tional objectives. 


What our Nation needs is a steady de- 
fense effort which we and our allies can 
depend on and plan around. What we do 
not need—and what Secretary Brown 
does not seek—is a burst of defense 
spending which deprives us of the ability 
to meet our other national commitments. 

Regarding the need for a steady de- 
fense effort, Senator LAWTON CHILES’ 
thoughtful comments during the Budget 
Committee’s markup bear careful exami- 
nation: 

We started off and we said we're going to 
provide a 5% growth, and now the race is 
to see how much more than that we can 
provide. Well, it seems to me like you want 
to chart a course, but you want that to be a 
steady course, and you want it to have time 
to build up. You want to allow yourself the 


time to get the capacity for that buildup, 
but if you just go out and throw a bunch 
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of money out there right now as fast as you 
possibly can, I think it has to be highly in- 
flationary. I tink you could get more waste, 
and you're not going to get the kind of build- 
up that you need. 


I believe that Senator CHILES’ appeal 
for a steady course is a sound appeal. We 
must restrain ourselves from the temp- 
tation to make every conceivable im- 
provement in our defense forces this 
year, just as we are restraining ourselves 
in all other areas of the Federal budget. 

The defense spending level which I 
propose—which is higher than that re- 
quested by the Secretary of Defense—will 
provide a substantial improvement in our 
defense posture in the coming fiscal year 
without “bandoning those other national 
objectives”, to use Secretary Brown’s 
words. 

2. FUNCTION 150-—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Mr. President, the international af- 
fairs function of the budget includes a 
range of diverse security and humani- 
tarian assistance programs that serve 
vital U.S. interests. 

It contains far more than just “foreign 
aid.” Funds spent under this function 
Play a central part in our effort to 
strengthen the American position 
around the world. 

My proposal for this function—$24.6 
billion in budget authority—includes 
$5.5 billion for an increased U.S. sub- 
scription to the International Monetary 
Fund currently supported by the Presi- 
dent but not reflected in his March 
budget. This increase is reflected in 
CBO's reestimate of the President's 
March budget. Thus, my budget author- 
ity figure is the technical equivalent of 
the President’s March budget. 

In outlays, however, my total is $200 
million below the President’s March 
budget request, and $1.2 billion below 
current projections for fiscal year 1980 
outlays—representing a real reduction 
of more than 25 percent. 

Nevertheless, my substitute restores 67 
percent of the unsupportable cuts made 
by the Senate Budget Committee from 
the already tight Carter March budget 
request. 

The Cranston substitute permits the 
United States to continue essential se- 
curity assistance and humanitarian 
programs, while cutting back signifi- 
cantly on our general foreign aid. 


At the level of funding supported by 
the Senate Budget Committee, additional 
severe cuts would almost certainly have 
to be made in purchases of grain from 
American farmers for the food-for-peace 
program, in U.S. contributions to the 
United Nations and the international 
development banks, in refugee assistance 
programs in Indochina, and in U.S. trade 
promotion programs of the Export-Im- 
port Bank which makes loans available 
to foreign purchasers of U.S. goods. 
Moreover, under the committee budget, 
cuts might well have to be forced in the 
$3.6 billion security assistance budget, 
which includes outlays of $500 million 
for foreign military sales credits to 
Israel and $810 million for economic 
support funds for Israel and Egypt. 

Because nearly 60 percent of the out- 
lays in this function result from legisla- 
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tion already enacted and international 
commitments already undertaken, only 
about 40 percent of the outlays will re- 
sult from new 1981 authorizing and ap- 
propriating legislation. 

Only $314 million of these new outlays 
come from all of the development as- 
sistance programs combined, except 
food-for-peace. 

The Budget Committee proposes a $700 
million outlay cut from CBO’s reestimate 
of the tight Carter budget. The commit- 
tee asserts that its proposal will leave 
unaffected all of the security assistance 
proposed by the President, including aid 
for Israel and Egypt. This claim is both 
technically and factually dubious, and 
many of those who support assistance 
for Israel are now supporting my alter- 
native budget proposal. 

My proposal restores $400 million in 
outlays cut from the President’s request 
by the Budget Committee. 

This provides the flexibility essential 
to insure that vital U.S. security assist- 
ance to allies is not cut back during this 
time of greatly increased international 
tensions, and that other vital humani- 
tarian relief programs survive. 

My proposal assumes anticipated in- 
creases in U.S. aid to Israel adopted by 
the House authorizing committee, but 
not anticipated by the Senate Budget 
Committee figures. 

And finally, my budget assumes some 
funding for initiating Eximbank financ- 
ing of trade with the People’s Republic 
of China. As little as $50 million in Exim 
outlays directed to such an effort could 
permit new loan authority of up to $1 
billion. That would provide thousands of 
new American jobs, reduce our trade im- 
balance, and strengthen the dollar. 

3. FUNCTION 250—GENERAL SCIENCE, SPACE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


The President’s March budget pro- 
poses a $200 million reduction in our 
civilian space program. The Senate 
Budget Committee proposes to cut $200 
million below the President’s March 
budget as reestimated by CBO, in both 
budget authority and outlays. Those pro- 
posals would cause curtailment of sev- 
eral non-Shuttle space programs. 

While I believe that some delay is ap- 
propriate, and I assume in my alterna- 
tive budget $100 million less in outlays 
than the CBO reestimate of the Presi- 
dent’s March request, I believe the civil- 
ian space program—which has been sci- 
entifically productive and well man- 
aged—deserves funding at least at the 
scaled back level recommended by Presi- 
dent Carter. 

Thus, I am proposing budget author- 
ity of $6.6 billion, $200 million more than 
the committee, and outlays at $6.2 bil- 
lion, $100 million more than the com- 
mittee. 

4. FUNCTION 270— ENERGY 

At a time when rising energy prices 
and dependence on imported oil have 
been responsible for much of our pres- 
ent inflation, I believe such programs as 
the Solar and Conservation Bank and 
the proposed Community Energy Effi- 
ciency Act are among the new energy 
programs that show the most potential 
for immediate results in reducing our 
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energy dependence, in environmentally 
attractive ways, and at relatively small 
cost. 

The levels of funding provided by the 
Budget Committee in this function un- 
wisely lower the production or conser- 
vation of energy as a vital national 
priority. 

A brief examination of the Budget 
Committee’s own report makes the point 
all too clearly: 

The Federal energy research and de- 
velopment effort would decline over a 
5-year period at about the rate of infla- 
tion, according to the committee. The 
25 major energy supply demonstrations 
undergoing construction or scheduled 
would be delayed or, in some cases, 
terminated. 

That is at current law levels. 

The Budget Committee recommenda- 
tion is $300 million below current law in 
budget authority and $100 million below 
current law levels in outlays for energy 
supply. And, it assumes no new energy 
research and development activities be- 
tween fiscal year 1981 and fiscal year 
1985. 

By the committee’s own estimate, the 
conservation effort, at current law lev- 
els, causes technology development to 
decline, and would delay adoption of 
efficiency standards for appliances, per- 
formance standards for buildings, and 
promotion of energy efficiency. Yet the 
committee recommends funding below 
current law levels by $100 million. 

Moreover, the Budget Committee rec- 
ommends that the strategic petroleum 
reserve be cut by $2.3 billion in budget 
authority and $800 million in outlays. 
My budget proposes that budget author- 
ity be set at the level reestimated by 
CBO for the President’s March budget, 
with outlays at $100 million less. That 
could be achieved by slowing purchases 
for the strategic petroleum reserve be- 
low the President’s requested level. I 
believe this level is marginally accept- 
able. 

The level proposed by the Senate 
Budget Committee is deficient, both as a 
statement of our national priorities and 
as a budget for critical national needs. 

5. FUNCTION 300— NATURAL RESOURCES AND 

ENVIRONMENT 

From the time of our Founding Fa- 
thers, those who have governed this Na- 
tion have been profoundly conscious of 
the heritage to be left to future genera- 
tions. 

Preservation and protection of our na- 
tional parks and other scenic areas is 
one important way in which we carry 
out our commitment to those who follow 
us 


Limiting funds for acquisition of parks, 
recreation areas, and wildlife refuges, as 
the committee carefully explains in its 
report, could result in much higher 
eventual costs: The rate of inflation in 
land prices can, in many cases, be sig- 
nificantly higher than the overall infia- 
tion rate. 

Meanwhile, we already have a backlog 
in currently authorized land acquisi- 
tion—approximately 2.4 million acres 
totaling about $2 billion. 

The effect of delay in these acquisi- 
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tions is almost always costly; sometimes, 
it is fatal. Take the case of the Santa 
Monica Mountains Park, for example, 
which was approved by the Congress in 
1978 and for which $35 million L. & 
W.C.F. dollars were earmarked in this 
year’s budget. The failure to commence 
land acquisition this year means that 
these beautiful mountains fall to the de- 
veloper bulldozer. 

Yet the Budget Committee assumes de- 
ferral in fiscal year 1981 of nearly all 
Federal park acquisitions through the 
land and water conservation fund, and 
it provides no grants to States for simi- 
lar purposes. 

My alternative budget restores to func- 
tion 300 the full $800 million in budget 
authority that was cut from the author- 
izing committee’s request for the land 
and water conservation fund. It restores 
the totals for the function to the $12.4 
billion level in budget authority in the 
CBO’s reestimate of the President's 
budget for this function. 

My outlay total of $12.4 billion also 
assumes full restoration of the L. & 
W. C. F. But I achieve a level $300 million 
lower than the CBO reestimate of the 
Carter budget by assuming a funding 
cap on all water projects. 

6. FUNCTION 350-—AGRICULTURE 

The Budget Committee proposes, for 
fiscal reasons alone, to curtail our na- 
tional energy effort, and to eliminate a 
park acquisition program previously au- 
thorized by Congress. At the same time 
if provides a $100 million increase over 
the President’s budget in budget author- 
ity for agricultural research and an ad- 
ditional $100 million over the Carter 
budget which could be used for a pro- 
posed new crop insurance program. 

I believe that ultimately such a crop 
insurance program is a good idea. And 
I have long been a support of more real- 
istic levels of funding for agricultural 
research. I do not, however, believe this 
is the year for these increases in agri- 
cultural programs at the expense of the 
urban poor. 

My budget alternative sets the budget 
authority in this function at $5.4 billion, 
as in the CBO reestimate of the Presi- 
dent’s budget. My outlay estimate is the 
same as that of the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee. 

7. FUNCTION 370—COMMERCE AND HOUSING 
CREDIT 


The housing industry is in the throes 
of a severe slowdown, largely as a result 
of exorbitantly high interest rates. The 
economy is plunging toward recession. 
The rate of bankruptcies have increased 
sharply. Yet the Budget Committee has 
proposed a rate of funding for this func- 
tion well below current law levels. 

I believe new budget authority should 
be provided to restore the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, the Consumer Co- 
operative Bank, and miscellaneous hous- 
ing credit programs to the level of fund- 
ing provided for in the President’s budg- 
et as reestimated by CBO. 

My substitute budget holds outlays at 
the level provided for by the committee. 
8. FUNCTION 400—TRANSPORTATION 

The Budget Committee has made tech- 
nically indefensible cuts in the transpor- 
tation budget suggested by the admin- 
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istration. None of the cuts are made in 
the highway programs, where the Com- 
mittee has merely assumed the same 
level of funding as the President. In- 
stead, the committee proposes to derail 
Amtrak, ConRail, and the Northeast Rail 
Corridor, while substantially abandon- 
ing our national effort to save energy by 
substituting mass transit for some auto- 
mobile usage. 

The committee action flies in the face 
of our national policy commitment to 
save energy. 

The Budget Committee assumed that 
collection of the windfall tax will add 
$18.0 billion to Federal revenues in fiscal 
year 1981. 

Yet the budget the Committee pro- 
posal for transportation is $600 million 
below current law levels in budget au- 
thority and $200 million in outlays be- 
low current law levels. 

Even at current law, in the words of 
the Committee: 

New rail systems under construction can 
be substantially completed [emphasis added] 
but choices could be required about cutting 
back on rail modernization and extension 
projects and/or on bus purchases. Federal 
operating subsidies .. . would be eroded by 
inflation, with the result that they would 
cover a declining percentage of the cities’ 
transit costs. This means that local govern- 
ments would have to increase expenditures 
and/or raise fares to defray the growing 
shortfall in operating costs. 


Note that all these statements apply 
to the current law level. But the com- 
mittee’s funding level is far below that. 

The committee’s proposal is not ade- 
quate to implement the President’s mass 
transit energy initiative. 

I propose the same level of funding 
as in the President’s March budget revi- 
sions. That amount is not generous; it 
is only barely adequate. 

Amtrak points out that funding at 
the Budget Committee’s level not only 
means no new cars—with cancellation of 
a purchase contract and resulting cost 
penalties—and no new stations or sta- 
tion improvements, but would also re- 
quire a reduction of about one-third of 
current Amtrak service. 

Since Amtrak is required by Public 
Law 96-73 to continue to operate al- 
most every current service through fis- 
cal year 1984, Congress would have to 
specify which routes are to be cut from 
the system. 

The committee’s sole justification for 
such massive cuts is the rising cost of 
Federal subsidization. But that is hard- 
ly sufficient justification. The cost of 
everything—as we all know only too 
well—is rising. 

My budget alternative recognizes that 
mass transit is too important to the 
Nation as a whole, and too vital to our 
energy conservation efforts to view with 
indifference. 

9. FUNCTION 450—COMMUNITY AND REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

I basically agree with a series of as- 
sumptions the Budget Committee has 
made for improved targeting of pro- 
grams and for cost savings. 

However, I believe a $100 million in- 
crease in both budget authority and out- 
lays are necessary to restore partially 
cuts made by the committee in the com- 
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munity development block grant pro- 

gram. 

10. FUNCTION 500-——-EDUCATION, TRAINING, EM- 
PLOYMENT, AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


I have said repeatedly that while I 
believe strongly that we need a balanced 
budget, I do not believe we should bal- 
ance that budget on the backs of those 
in greatest need in our society. 

So particular attention must be paid 
to this funciton which includes the Fed- 
eral effort for training and employment 
opportunities for the disadvantaged. 

The administration estimates that the 
unemployment rate will average 7.3 per- 
cent for calendar year 1981. CBO esti- 
mates it at 7.5 percent. And CBO pro- 
jects a fourth quarter 1981 unemploy- 
ment rate of 7.6 percent. 

In the face of these distressing statis- 
tics, the administration's revised budget 
was neither padded nor generous. It re- 
duced the level of operation for the 
Young Adult Conservation Corps, phased 
out welfare reform demonstration pro- 
grams, and reduced countercyclical pub- 
lic service jobs from 200,000 to 149,000. 
The resultant savings from the Presi- 
dent’s January budget will total $1.350 
billion in budget authority and $840 mil- 
lion in outlays. 

From this barely adequate base the 
Senate Budget Committee began its work. 
The committee assumed the deferral of 
the youth employment program until 
fiscal year 1982 (October 1981); phased 
out title VI (countercyclical public serv- 
ice jobs) of CETA; eliminated the Young 
Adult Conservation Corps; slashed $300 
million out of the already underfunded 
summer youth employment program; cut 
the WIN (Work Incentive Now) program; 
deferred the Carter “private sector ini- 
tiative”; and cut in half the administra- 
tion’s proposed increases in aging, 
ACTION, vocational rehabilitation, and 
social services (except for title 20 and 
child welfare services) . 

By undercutting much of the Federal 
effort toward employment assistance, the 
Budget Committee assumed savings of 
$3.5 billion from the Carter budget in 
budget authority and $2.3 billion in out- 
lays. 

Nor was Federal assistance to educa- 
tion spared. Under current law funding, 
one or more of the following outcomes 
will result unless State and local increases 
in contributions offset Federal cuts: 
First, the Federal share of elementary 
and secondary education spending will 
shrink to 7 percent by fiscal year 1985; 
second, 600,000 fewer children will be 
served under the title I program, or serv- 
ices will be reduced by 12 percent; third, 
the Federal share of educating a handi- 
capped child will drop from 12 to 8 per- 
cent; and fourth, other education pro- 
grams will also have to be cut back. 

Yet the Senate Budget Committee pro- 
poses funding for elementary, secondary 
and vocational education at $300 million 
in outlays below the current law levels— 
and $700 million below current law levels 
for higher education. 

My proposal restores funding for edu- 
cation, employment training and social 
service programs to a level approximately 
equal to CBO’s reestimate of the Carter 
budget. These funds are far less than the 
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amount necessary to meet the needs 
which they are designed to address. These 
particular programs are vital if disad- 
vantaged people are to break the cycle 
of poverty. 

I deeply regret not being able to do 
more, but I believe my substitute presents 
a marginally acceptable alternative in a 
very tight budget year. 

11. FUNCTION 550—-HEALTH 

Programs such as community health 
centers, migrant health centers, the In- 
dian Health Service, the National Health 
Service Corps. voluntary family plan- 
ning services, and maternal and child 
health services help bring health services 
to the 26 to 30 million medically under- 
served people in America. 

These programs help develop commu- 
nity resources such as emergency medi- 
cal services systems development, com- 
munity mental health centers, alcohol 
and drug abuse prevention and treat- 
ment programs, and local health plan- 
ning. 


These programs help us find the causes 
and cures of disease through support of 
biomedical research, help improve the 
quality of health care, and help support 
the training of needed health care per- 
sonnel. 

These programs protect consumers 
from unsafe and defective products and 
workers from occupational hazards. 

The Indian Health Service—the pri- 
mary source of health care for almost 
750,000 Native Americans is a typical ex- 
ample of the programs shortchanged by 
the committee. Though often underfund- 
ed, it provides to American Indians med- 
ical care that would not otherwise be 
available. Without Federal services, there 
would be no services. 

Our Native American population has 
never received adequate medical care— 
although recent efforts have been made 
to improve it. But if the Budget Commit- 
tee has its way, those efforts will be seri- 
ously curtailed with no alternative pro- 
vided. 

Real funding cuts in this and other 
similar programs, the Budget Committee 
report tells us, will make it even more 
difficult to provide quality services and 
to attract personnel to medically under- 
served populations in both rural and 
urban areas. 

Yet the Budget Committee has recom- 
mended a 22 percent reduction in real 
funding of the health services mission 
over 5 years; a 29 percent reduction real 
funding of the health research mission 
over 5 years; a 33 percent reduction in 
real funding in the health care training 
mission over 5 years; and a 14 percent 
reduction in real funding in consumer 
and occupational health and safety 
over 5 years. 

The Budget Committee recommends 
$800 million in budget authority below 
its downward adjusted current law lev- 
els and $1.4 billion below its adjusted 
current law level in outlays in programs 
that are already underfunded—many of 
which represent the sole source of medi- 
cal assistance for some of the popula- 
tions they serve. 
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My alternative budget restores $700 
million in budget authority to the health 
function for discretionary health care 
services, with commensurate outlays, to 
be partially offset by significant savings 
in medicare and medicaid through the 
adoption of legislation, as assumed by 
the Budget Committee. 


12. FUNCTION 600-—-INCOME SECURITY FOOD 


Improvements in calculating benefits 
led the administration to propose an $85 
million reduction in the food stamp pro- 
gram last January. 

The President estimated the program 
would help to improve the diet of 20.4 
million low income people a month at a 
cost of $9.7 billion. 

In its March budget revisions, the ad- 
ministration proposed further changes in 
the food stamp and child nutrition pro- 
grams for a net reduction of half a bil- 
lion dollars in both budget authority and 
outlays. 

The Senate Budget Committee as- 
sumed still further reductions of $900 
million in budget authority and outlays 
for food stamps—almost 10 percent of 
the program—by assuming unspecified 
“legislative savings.” But such savings 
would deny 2 million low income people 
the benefits of the program. 

The committee also assumed a $100 
million cut—about 11 percent—in the 
maternal and infant child nutrition 
(WIC) programs designed to insure an 
adequate diet for all poor Americans, es- 
pecially children, the elderly, and the 
disabled. 

SHELTER 

Function 600 contains programs to 
promote decent and affordable housing 
for low- and moderate-income individ- 
uals and families. 

The President’s budget set a housing 
target for this so-called assisted housing 
of 300,000 units—but the CBO estimates 
that the funds provided in the budget 
would actually build only 283,000 units. 

The Senate Budget Committee reduced 
the target by 90,000 units down to cur- 
rent law levels of 210,000 units—30,000 
less than last year. That is a drop of 30 
percent from the President’s target. 

The Budget Committee cut $600 mil- 
lion from the low income energy assist- 
ance program, despite the fact that Con- 
gress only recently finished work on low 
income energy assistance legislation and 
allocated a portion of the windfall tax 
revenues to pay for it. 


In addition, the Budget Committee as- 
sumed unspecified savings of $500 million 
in outlays from the social security pro- 
gram, and it underestimated outlays 
from the Trade Adjustment Assistance 
Act program by close to $1 billion. 

Altogether, the committee cut from 
the income security function $7.1 billion 
in budget authority and $2.8 billion in 
outlays from the already stringent Carter 
budget as reestimated by CBO. 

My amendment restores $6.8 billion in 
budget authority and $1.7 billion in out- 
lays. The items I have listed are the 
areas where I believe the restored funds 
should go. 
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FUNCTION 700—VETERANS' BENEFITS AND 
SERVICES 


As chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, I have a special re- 
sponsibility to assure that the Nation 
keeps its commitments to its veterans 
through programs that adequately meet 
their special needs. That responsibility 
extends to veterans, dependents, and to 
the survivors of those veterans who made 
sacrifices in service to the Nation. 

Veterans benefits compensate for loss 
of earnings resulting from service-re- 
lated disabilities; provide medical care 
for veterans with physical and psycho- 
logical disabilities resulting from mili- 
tary service and for poor and elderly vet- 
erans; assist veterans in readjusting to 
civilian life; and provide financial aid 
to needy veterans of wartime service and 
to their survivors. 

While working hard to maintain the 
adequacy and quality of these services, 
I have paid special attention to program 
efficiency and fiscal responsibility. But 
no matter how tightly the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee constructs its program 
for the year, no matter how carefully 
we plan savings, no matter how accu- 
rately we report our intentions to the 
Budget Committee in the March 15 re- 
port required under the Congressional 
Budget Act, and no matter how faith- 
fully we follow up on our plans to achieve 
the legislative savings we have reported, 
the Budget Committee responds as 
though we had made no such achieve- 
ments and attempts to reduce our fund- 
ing levels well below our carefully con- 
sidered estimates. 

Once again they have done so de- 
spite the fact that the distinguished 
ranking minority member of the Senate 
Budget Committee, the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMoN), stated that 
he has become convinced in recent weeks 
that the Veterans’ Affairs Committee was 
in fact making a good-faith effort to 
hold down spending. 

Well, Mr. President, these efforts have 
in fact been going on for a long time. 

The Budget Committee reported a 
mark for the veterans function $1 bil- 
lion in budget authority and $400 mil- 
lion in outlays below the President’s 
March budget. It is $800 million in budg- 
et authority and $600 million in out- 
lays below the amounts recommended to 
the Budget Committee by the Senate 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee in its March 
report. 

The amounts recommended by the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee were pre- 
cisely drawn, tight, and fiscally responsi- 
ble. They reflected a carefully worked 
out agreement that I had reached with 
the administration to achieve all possi- 
ble savings in administrative and con- 
struction expenditures without 
veterans programs or reducing the serv- 
ices to which veterans are entitled under 
current law. Thus, the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee’s budget recommendations 
included a reduction of some $300 million 
in outlays from the President’s January 
budget for fiscal year 1981 for veterans 
programs as currently authorized. 


13. 
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Acceptance of the reduced amount 
proposed by the Budget Committee in its 
place would deny to veterans a fair, 
badly needed, cost-of-living increase in 
service-connected disability compensa- 
tion benefits. 

It would deny to veterans a reasonable 
GI bill rate increase after 3 years without 
one. 

And it would strike a devastating blow 
to VA health care programs. 

My alternative budget restores the full 
amount requested by the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee for budget authority. 
But I would accept an outlay level $200 
million lower than the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee recommendation based on 
certain legislative savings which the 
Budget Committee assumes and which 
I oppose, but which, realistically, I recog- 
nize has substantial support in the 
Senate. Should these savings not be 
realized, it is my view that the outlay 
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amounts will need to be adjusted upward 
in the second budget resolution. 

14. FUNCTION 750—ADMINISTRATION OF 

JUSTICE 

I would restore the $100 million in the 
budget authority cut by the Budget Com- 
mittee for the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration that will bring 
the program level back to that in the 
Carter budget. 

My outlay total is the same as that re- 
ported by the Senate Budget Committee. 
15. FUNCTION 850—GENERAL PURPOSE FISCAL 
ASSISTANCE 

The Budget Committee assumes a cut 
in the State share of general revenue 
sharing, but fails to provide for the tran- 
sitional assistance to local governments 
requested by the President. 

My budget restores the budget author- 
ity recommended by the President for 
revenue sharing. But I assume that the 
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new proposal for transitional assistance 
will start up at a slower rate than that 
assumed by the President. Though my 
outlay total is $200 million over the 
Budget Committee’s, it is lower than that 
recommended by the President. 

16. FUNCTION 900—INTEREST 


My interest assumption is consistent 
with CBO's re- estimate of the President's 
budget request. 

In all other functions, my budget 
would provide the same totals as the 
Senate Budget Committee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent.that a table comparing my substitute 
budget with those of the President, the 
President as reestimated by CBO, the 
House Budget Committee, and the Sen- 
ate Budget Committee be printed at this 
place in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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1 Allows for $10 billion available for cushion or tax cut. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the alternative budget I have 
presented is balanced, fiscally restrained, 
and does a sensible job in dealing with 
the many pressing needs of our Nation 
in both foreign and domestic affairs. I 
hope it will be adopted by the Senate. 


IMPORTS OF COAL INTO THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, over 
the past 5 years, Congress has been con- 
sistently concerned with the problem of 
increasing our use of our vast coal re- 
sources. Every energy strategy we dis- 
cuss depends heavily on using coal to 
lessen our reliance on imported oil. 

Our success in using more domestic 
coal has been limited. Given all the prob- 
lems involved in mining, transporting 
and burning coal, our limited success 
should come as no surprise. Senators 
ought to be aware, however, that we are 
doing very well in terms of increasing 


our coal imports. I was amazed to dis- 
cover that in 5 short years—from 1975 
to 1979—imports of foreign coal into the 
United States increased over 300 percent. 

The amounts of coal involved may not 
be great, but the trend is alarming. Dr. 
Bruce Netschert of National Economic 
Research Associates has given me statis- 
tics from Federal agencies which show 
that we imported a total of 2.058 million 
tons of coal in 1979 from Australia, 
Canada, Poland, the Republic of South 
Africa and other nations. Between 1972 
and 1979, these coal imports were 
brought to Florida, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Texas, Wash- 
ington, and Alabama. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of our coal imports was used 
by the electric utility industry, includ- 
ing Alabama Power Co., Baltimore Gas 
and Electric, Central Power and Light, 
Gulf Power, Mississippi Power, Montaub 
Electric, New England Power, Public 


Service Co. of New Hampshire, 
Tampa Electric. 

Mr. President, I find the rapid increase 
in our coal imports to be both distressing 
and puzzling. Why are the coal imports 
increasing for a nation which has the 
second greatest amount of coal reserves 
in the world? Is the foreign coal superior 
to our domestic coal on the basis of heat 
content? Is the foreign coal imported 
because it is less objectionable environ- 
mentally than domestic coal? Is the for- 
eign coal simply cheaper than domestic 
coal? If so, why is it cheaper to produce 
and transport foreign coal to the United 
States than it is to produce and transport 
domestic coal within the United States? 

Senators are well aware that I advo- 
cate the building of coal slurry pipelines 
as a means of providing cheaper, more 
efficient coal transportation in many 
parts of the country. I strongly suspect 
that the steady increase in coal imports 
can be treaced directly to skyrocketing 
increases in coal transportatign costs. 
We need to know whether American coal 


and 
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and American jobs are being bypassed 
for this reason and I hope my colleagues 
from the coal producing States will help 
us determine the facts. 

Mr. President, the United States cer- 
tainly has had ample warning of the dire 
consequences of dependence on foreign 
sources of energy. We simply cannot al- 
low our rate of coal imports to continue 
to increase geometrically as it has in the 
last 5 years. We must determine the an- 
swers both to the question I have posed 
and to other relevant questions—then 
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quickly remove any incentives for the use 
of foreign coal or disincentives for the 
use of domestic coal. 

Mr. President, Dr. Netschert has pro- 
vided me with excellent data from the 
Department of Energy, the Department 
of the Interior and the Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Imports for electric utility consumption as 
a percent of total coal imports 


* Utility consumption for 11 months, total 
imports for full year. 

Sovurces.—Utility Imports—FERC Form 
423; Total Imports—DOE Monthly; Energy 
Review, March 1980. 


TABLE B.—BITUMINOUS COAL IMPORTED FOR CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES, BY QUANTITY, COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, 1975-79 


[Thousands of short tons} 


1975 


Quantity Value, per ton 


1977 


Quantity Value, per ton 


1978 1979 


Quantity Value, per ton Quantity Value per, ton 


West Germany 


Source: 1975 and 1976: U.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Minerals Yearbook 


1976, vol. I, p. 376, 1977-79: U.S. Department of Energy, Quarterly Report: Report to Congress, 


“Coal Imports: Quantities, Country of Origin and Point of Entry, quarterly editions 1977-79. 


TABLE C.—QUANTITIES, COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, AND POINT OF ENTRY OF BITUMINOUS COAL IMPORTS FOR 1979 


[Thousands of short tons] 


Port of Entry 


Republic of 
Australia South Africa 


3 


Washington.. 
Alabama 


Source: U.S. Department of Energy, gany Report: Report to Congress, ‘‘Coal Imports: 
00 


Quantities, Country of Origin and Point of Entry, 


2 


~ 
NI COSCS4~WYONNS 


x 
© ~ ~ 
S| BaN, S. Seo 


quarterly editions for 1979. 


Leaders (_.....) denote no imports. 


TABLE D.—TOTAL QUANTITY OF FOREIGN COAL DELIVERED TO ELECTRIC PLANTS, 1972 TO NOVEMBER 1979 


[In thousands of tons] 


Year of purchase 


1972-79 


Alabama Power Co. (SC) 
Baltimore Gas & Electric 
Central Power & Light (CSW) 
Gulf Power 

Mississippi Power (Southern Co. 
Montaup Electric 
New England Power (NEES 
Public Service Co. of New 
Tampa Electric. 


1 Data not available. 
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TABLE E.—COST PER MILLION OF FOREIGN COAL DELIVERED TO ELECTRIC PLANTS, 1972 TO NOVEMBER 1979 
[Dollars per million Btu] 


Year of purchase 
1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 


1978 


$1. 096 $1. 353 1.094 51.277 


Alabama Power Co. (SC). 

Baltimore Gas & Electric. 

Central Power & Light (CSW). 

Gulf Power 

Mississippi Power (Southern Co.) 
Montaup Electric 

New England Power (NEES) z 
Public Service Co. of New Hampshire. 
Tampa Electric 


$1. 461 


1 Data not available. 


TABLE F.—COST PER TON OF FOREIGN COAL DELIVERED TO ELECTRIC PLANTS, 1972 TO NOVEMBER 1979 
Cost per ton] 


Year of purchase 
1972-79 1974 1975 1976 1977 


$26. 856 $31. 802 $25. 894 $30. 037 
Alabama Power Co. (SC) q 33, 621 0 @ 
Baltimore Gas & Electric @) 1 954 1 
Central Power & Light (CSW). S i (@) 1 Q 1 
DI FONM ˙ a 8 6 4 25. 35 29. 89 
Mississippi Power (Southern Co. 29. 822 1 & 0 R 29, 822 
Montaup Electric -= i i % x 1 
New England Power (NEES)... A ' 5 $ 1) 
Public Service Co. of New Hampshire. = k ! 1) 1) 
Tampa Electric. x ¢ 25. 91 


1 Data not available. 


TABLE G.—HEAT CONTENT OF FOREIGN COAL DELIVERED TO ELECTRIC PLANTS, 1972 TO NOVEMBER 1979 
[Btu's per pound] 


Year of purchase 


1972-79 1974 1975 1976 


12, 291.0 11, 838. 8 11, 837.8 


Alabama Power Co. (SC) „515. 11, 435.0 11, 074.0 0 
Baltimore Gas & Electric á 1 1 11, 950. 
Central Power & Light (CSW) 1 


3 1 
12, 098. x 11, 662. 
(9 1 0 


Mississippi Pow 
Montaup Electric . 12, 063. 0 1 
New England Power (NEES)... A 12, 578. 8 „376. 1 
Public Service Co. of New Hampshire. . 8 


1 
Tampa Electric , 0 11, 937. 


1 Data not available. 


TABLE 1.—SULFUR CONTENT OF FOREIGN COAL DELIVERED TO ELECTRIC PLANTS, 1972 TO NOVEMBER 1979 
[Percent sulfur content} 


Year of purchase 
1972-79 


Alabama Power Co (SC). 

Baltimore Gas & Electric 

Central Power & Light (CSW). 
Gulf Power 

Mississippi Power (Southern Co) 
Montaup-Electric. 

New England Power (NEES 

Public Service Co. of New 

Tampa Electric 


1 Data not available. 
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QUORUM CALL 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEWART). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ED MUSKIE: A WISE CHOICE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I wel- 
come the nomination of Senator MUSKIE 
to be Secretary of State. 

Ep Muskie has been a friend and col- 
league for many years, and I consider 
him superbly equipped to direct our Na- 
tion’s foreign affairs in these troubled 
times. 

He is one of the most influential Mem- 
bers of the Senate and one of the most 
respected. There can be no doubt about 
his capacities—his intelligence, his judg- 
ment, and his soundness of character. He 
has twice served on the Foreign Relations 
Committee and is well versed in the ma- 
jor issues which have faced the commit- 
tee in recent years. As chairman of the 
Senate Budget Committee, he under- 
stands the economic challenges facing 
the Nation, both here and abroad—mat- 
ters relating to trade, energy, and in- 
ternational monetary affairs. 

Most especially, I am pleased that the 
President has reached out to the Senate 
for his new Secretary of State. Senator 
Muskie has been a statesman in the 
Senate—a man of wisdom, perseverance, 
and sound leadership. The President 
could not have made a better choice. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
@ quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NARCOTICS ABUSE AND CONTROL 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, under 
the expert guidance of its chairman, Mr. 
Bpen, the Judiciary Committee’s Sub- 
committee on Criminal Justice has com- 
piled a remarkable record in its first year 
of existence. It has focused on all aspects 
of narcotics use and abyse—from the 
problems of heroin smuggling to mari- 
huana abuse by children, from oversight 
of the drug enforcement agencies to orga- 
nized crime involvement in drug traf- 
ficking. 

At a recent hearing on Senate Resolu- 
tion 207, which would establish a Select 
Committee on Narcotics Abuse and Con- 
trol, our distinguished chairman testified 
on the work the subcommittee has done 
in the last year, as well as his reasons 
for opposing the creation of a select com- 
mittee. I join Mr. Bren in his opposition 
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to this proposal, and I ask unanimous 
consent that his statement be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOSEPH R. BIDEN, JR. 


As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Criminal Justice I feel compelled to offer my 
observations about S. Res. 207 to create a 
Select Committee on Narcotics Abuse and 
Control. Although such a Select Committee 
would not directly affect the jurisdiction of 
our subcommittee, it will undoubtedly affect 
our work. 

I view narcotics use and abuse as perhaps 
the most serious domestic problem facing our 
young people and the gravest potential threat 
to the social fabric of our Nation. In the short 
time that I have had oversight responsibility 
in this area I have come to the conclusion 
that those in the administration and else- 
where who have expressed optimism about 
the narcotics problem have overstated the 
case. Indeed we are in for a very significant 
increase in heroin use and we are already 
experiencing an epidemic of marijuana use 
among young children. 

My dedication to the issue of narcotics 
control derives not simply from my experi- 
ence in this subcommittee. As a criminal 
defense attorney prior to being elected to 
the Senate, I represented both the purveyers 
and victims of narcotics. Furthermore, one 
of the major planks in my initial election 
campaign in 1972 was the need for the Fed- 
eral Government to become more aggressive 
in its efforts to gain control over the heroin 
epidemic which was swamping our country 
and which I knew from experience was the 
driving force behind the violent crime wave 
of the late 1960s. 

I have only been in position to do some- 
thing about the problem for approximately 
one year. Although I became chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Criminal Laws and 
Procedures in June of 78, it was not until 
Senator Kennedy reorganized the committee 
in early 1979 and gave our subcommittee 
jurisdiction over DEA in April of 79 that 
I really gained a firm handle on this matter. 
In that short year McC. Mathias, the ranking 
minority member and I have focused on 
three critical areas. 

First, I have used my position on the 
Judiciary Committee, the Intelligence Com- 
mittee, and the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee to focus on the foreign policy and in- 
telligence aspects of international narcotics 
control. As this committee well knows the 
most socially disruptive and physically 
harmful narcotic is heroin—a product that 
is exclusively an import from foreign coun- 
tries. Therefore, the first priority of the sub- 
committee is to understand how we use the 
foreign policy apparatus. The intelligence 
community and foreign operations of DEA to 
monitor and attempt to control the produc- 
tion and trafficking of this narcotic into the 
United States. 


Unfortunately, I assumed this responsi- 
bility at a time when a burgeoning produc- 
tion in trafficking of opium began to emerge 
out of Southwest Asia. I committed a sub- 
stantial amount of my own, and the staff's 
time and energies in attempting to under- 
stand this problem and to develop some in- 
ternational initiatives in this area. It is 
obvious without the cooperation of opium 
producing countries domestic law enforce- 
ment efforts are hopeless. 

The second area where McC. Mathias and 
I heve concentrated our energies has been 
one where quite frankly McC. Mathias has be- 
come much more of an expert than I, and 
that is the alarming consumption of mari- 
juana among young people. We began our 
investigation in this area with an inquiry 
into the so-called “head shops” and drug 
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paraphernalia companies, companies that are 
in some cases deliberately attempting to 
market marijuana to young adolescents. 
And secondly, we conducted comprehensive 
hearings on the health consequences of 
marijuana use in an attempt to re-examine 
the conventional wisdom that marijuana is 
not a significant health hazard. 

These hearings, which I believe were very 
thorough and objective, have shaken my at- 
titude and beliefs about marijuana and I 
hope all Members of the Senate will take a 
hard look at what we found. I might empha- 
size at this point that regardless of where 
you might come out on marijuana decrimi- 
nalization, this large exposure of young peo- 
ple to marijuana and the drug culture com- 
bined with climbing youth unemployment 
should be of grave concern to us all, particu- 
larly at a time when we may be deluged 
with massive amounts of Southwest Asian 
heroin. 

The third area has to do with my particu- 
lar interest in the quality of narcotics intelli- 
gence collection and analysis not only at 
DEA but also at CIA and the other intelli- 
gence agencies. I used my position on the 
Intelligence Committee to order a staff task 
force to analyze the intelligence collection 
capability of DEA and the rest of the intelli- 
gence community and to prepare a report and 
conduct hearings on this subject earlier this 
year, that four-man task force interviewed 
55 individuals within the executive branch 
and conducted a field trip to Mexico, South 
Florida and to the DEA Intelligence Center 
in El Paso and came back with recommenda- 
tions for improvements in the intelligence 
area. 

Our subcommittee has in this one year 
conducted eight days of hearings, actually 
nine if you count the one day of hearings 
I chaired at the Intelligence Committee. 
We've heard from over 75 witnesses in these 
hearings on all the subjects described above. 
Between the two foreign trips that the in- 
telligence Committee staff and my staff and 
myself have taken, we've interviewed over 25 
foreign government and police officials, U.S. 
Embassy and DEA personnel stationed 
abroad. 

What have been our accomplishments 
though? 

We've begun initiatives within the 
NATO alliance to attempt to develop a multi- 
lateral narcotic strategy within the NATO 
countries. In November of this year I pre- 
sented a plan to NATO which has been well 
received and is beginning to bear some fruit. 

We've begun to insist that the adminis- 
tration take a more realistic look at what the 
possibilities are of using foreign assistance to 
get the Pakistanis to reduce their opium 
production. 

Through our foreign travels we've talked 
with officials in the major transit countries— 
Turkey, Greece and Italy—to sensitize them 
to our concerns about this burgeoning new 
heroin traffic. 

Just last week we held one day of hear- 
ings with DEA and questioned them rather 
vigorously on their ability to target the or- 
ganized crime elements who are attempting 
to reconnect the so-called “French Connec- 
tion” with this Southwest Asian heroin 
through Sicily. 

In the near future we will be prepar- 
ing a thorough staff report on our trip to the 
Middle East. Hopefully we will come up with 
additional international and diplomatic ini- 
tiatives that might stem this potential 
heroin epidemic. 

On the marijuana matter, using our hear- 
ing record on the subject, McC. Mathias 
is going to ask the Senate to re-examine the 
penalty structure for marijuana possession 
and the marijuana trafficking penalties con- 
tained in the new Federal criminal code bill. 

On the intelligence front we will be mak- 
ing recommendations in the context of the 
general intelligence budget authorization 
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which suggest a tightening of the quality of 
intelligence analysis of DEA and CIA, and an 
increase in coordination between those agen- 
cies and we are going to question some of the 
cutbacks that are taking place in the CIA 
right now in this area. 

This summer we intend to go public with a 
major subcommittee study on the whole 
question of how present statutes and investi- 
gative techniques might be improved, in im- 
mobilizing large trafficking organizations by 
seizing assets. Senator Nunn has described or 
will describe how his committee has exam- 
ined the role of IRS and the various privacy 
restrictions on the exchange of information 
and how this has hindered efforts to immo- 
bilize and seize assets. We are examining the 
problem from a different perspective. 

Being charged with oversight of the Crimi- 
nal Division and DEA we're attempting to de- 
termine why the so-called Racketeer Influ- 
enced Corrupt Organizations (RICO) statute 
passed by this subcommittee when Senator 
McClellan was chairman, is not being used 
more often. That statute allows a U.S. attor- 
ney to seize ill-begotten gains from narcotics 
trafficking. As we all know most traffickers are 
able to continue their trafficking enterprises 
from behind prison bars. It is not enough 
simply to arrest and convict traffickers but 
we must completely disrupt the trafficking 
apparatus. 

With the assistance of GAO we are exam- 
ining every single major trafficking prose- 
cution in the last five years in which Justice 
sought to seize assets to determine why as- 
sets were not actually seized. We are, how- 
ever, doing more than simply relying on GAO 
and their accounting experts to determine 
what's happening with the assets in these 
major trafficking organizations. I have mem- 
bers of my staff, incidentally two former 
prosecutors, with an accumulated ten years 
of experience, interviewing every assistant 
U.S. attorney in the country who has handled 
a forfeiture case in the last few years. 

This massive study will result in hearings 
hopefully sometime in June or July at which 
time we will question both the Criminal 
Division and DEA on what one Justice offi- 
cial labeled as their “dismal record” in this 
critically imvortant enforcement area. 

I have layed out our activities thus far 
and our planned activities in the future 
simply to underscore a point that Senator 
Stevenson and Senator Nunn will make or 
have already made that it is inapvronvriate 
to create a select committee especially a 
select committee without legislative author- 
ity when the standing committees are mak- 
ing an honest effort to come to grips with the 
problem. 

I don't contend that our program is ideal 
or is likely to stop major narcotic trafficking 
this year or next. But we are doing as well as 
any select committee could do, I believe, in 
attempting to understand the problem and 
to propose realistic legislative and adminis- 
trative remedies for the problem. 

We honestly believe that a select com- 
mittee will simply duplicate what we will do. 
Indeed a select committee without legislative 
authority is likely to feel required to conduct 
sensational expose-type hearings. We don't 
feel that’s what is necessary at this point. 
Those hearings have already been conducted 
in the narcotics area indeed, they were con- 
ducted several years ago by the permanent 
subcommittee on investigations. 

The problems in narcotics control are deep 
seeded problems of organized crime and of 
agrarian poverty that forces people to turn 
to opium, marijuana or cocaine production 
when no other economic resources are avail- 
able. These are the enemies upon which we 
should be focusing our resources and our 
creative energies. I am learning that there 
are problems at DEA and with coordination 
and cooperation between DEA and State and 
local organizations and to some extent with 
foreign police and with other agencies in 
the Federal Government. 
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I believe these problems are manageable, 
I believe that we will, in our studies, quietly 
and constructively lay out alternatives that 
the administration might follow—be it 
modifications in the structure of the agency 
or revisions in the RICO statute to make it 
easier to forfeit assets or hiring more finan- 
cial investigators at DEA. But these remedies 
are remedies that can be accomplished just 
as easily through solidly documented staff 
reports and calm debates in committee and 
on the floor of the Senate. 

We don't believe a select committee will 
be any more effective than the standing 
committees in identifying the underlying 
issues. However, if there are members of 
this committee or elsewhere in the Senate 
who would like to recommend additions to 
our agenda I would be most welcome to hear 
them and I am sure that Senator Nunn and 
the other subcommittee chairmen feel the 
same way. 

In conclusion let me say that I do not 
find the debate over whether to create a 
select committee a constructive one. I feel 
that our energies and the talents of all those 
involved in this discussion will be better 
spent attempting to target their energy on 
the causes of the problems that I've de- 
scribed above. 

The creation of a huge new expensive 
select committee is not the answer. 


VIETNAM VETERANS MEMORIAL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 709. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A joint resolution (S.J. Res. 119) to au- 
thorize the Vietnam Veterans Memorial 
Fund, Inc., to erect a memorial. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I will not ob- 
ject—this calendar item is cleared on our 
calendar, and we have no objection to its 
consideration and passage. 


There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources with an amendment on page 3, 
beginning with line 16, insert the 
following: 

Sec. 5. After erection of such memorial, the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to pro- 
vide funds for the operation and mainte- 
nance of the Vietnam Veterans Peace and 
Brotherhood Chapel near Eagles Nest, New 
Mexico: Provided, That, such funds shall be 
limited to the difference between actual op- 
eration and maintenance costs and the con- 
tributions for such purposes provided by the 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial Fund, Inc., sub- 
ject to such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe in 
furtherance of the purpose of this Act. 


So as to make the joint resolution 
read: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial Fund, Inc., a nonprofit 
corporation organized and existing under the 
laws of the District of Columbia, is au- 
thorized to erect a memorial on public 
grounds in West Potomac Park in the District 
of Columbia, in honor and recognition of 
the men and women of the Armed Forces of 
the United States who served in the Vietnam 
war. 
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Sec. 2. (a) As the site upon which may be 
erected the memorial authorized in the first 
section of this resolution, there is hereby 
designated a parcel of land of not less than 
two acres in the area known as Constitution 
Gardens in West Potomac Park in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which parcel the Secretary 
of the Interior, in consultation with the Viet- 
nam Veterans Memorial Fund, Inc., is au- 
thorized and directed to select. 

(b) The design and plans for such mem- 
orial shall be subject to the approval of 
the National Commission of Fine Arts, in 
consultation with the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the National Capital Planning 
Commission. 

(c) Other than as to the land authorized 
for the erection of the memorial in sub- 
section (a), neither the United States nor 
the District of Columbia shall be put to any 
expense in the erection of this memorial. 

Sec. 3. The authority conferred pursu- 
ant to this resolution shall lapse unless the 
erection of such memorial is commenced 
within five years from the date of enactment 
of this resolution. 

Sec. 4. The maintenance and care of the 
memorial erected under the provisions of 
this resolution shall be the responsibility 
of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 5. After erection of such memorial, 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to provide funds for the operation and 
maintenance of the Vietnam Veterans 
Peace and Brotherhood Chapel near Eagles 
Nest, New Mexico: Provided, That, such 
funds shall be limited to the difference be- 
tween actual operation and maintenance 
costs and the contributions for such pur- 
poses provided by the Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial Fund, Inc., subject to such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary of the In- 
terior may prescribe in furtherance of the 
purpose of this Act. 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, Senate 
Joint Resolution 119, as reported from 
the Senate Energy and Natural Re- 
sources Committee, would authorize the 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial Fund, Inc. 
to erect a memorial to the men and 
women of the United States who served 
in the Vietnam war. The memorial is to 
be located in the District of Columbia in 
the area of West Potomac Park known 
as Constitution Gardens. 

Mr. President, regardless of our views 
on the morality or immorality of the 
war, I feel very strongly that the sacri- 
fices of the men and women who served 
in Vietnam should be appropriately 
acknowledged. Evidently, the same sen- 
timent is shared by most of my col- 
leagues, as 96 Senators have joined 
Senator Maruias in cosponsoring this 
joint resolution. 

I commend my good friend Senator 
Martuias for his work on this matter and 
urge my colleagues to join him and me 
in approving this resolution. 

I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. President, I particularly note the 
enthusiastic cooperation of the Senator 
from Arkansas in bringing this impor- 
tant resolution to the floor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the names of the following 
Senators be added as cosponsors of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 119: Mr. PELL, Mr. 
STENNIS, and Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve this marks the sponsorship of this 
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proposal by every Member of the Sen- 
ate—100 Members of the U.S. Senate. 
The distinguished majority leader has a 
longer memory than I; but if this is not 
unprecedented, it is an extremely rare 
occasion, and I think it says something 
about the men and women who served 
this country in Vietnam in difficult cir- 
cumstances. f 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I do not often cosponsor measures. I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland for requesting that I be given 
the opportunity to cosponsor this meas- 
ure and for giving me that opportunity. 
I thank him for his authorship. I am 
proud to be a sponsor. There are not 
many measures that have 100 sponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I am 
proud that the majority leader and the 
minority leader have offered their sup- 
port to this measure. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with so many of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues in sponsoring the 
legislation before the Senate today, to 
establish a fitting memorial to veterans 
of the Vietnam war. 

The memorial will be erected in West 
Potomac Park here in Washington, and 
I understand it will be designed as a 
landscaped garden to create a living 
memorial in harmony with its surround- 
ings. 

In addition, the legislation calls for fi- 
nancial support from the Department of 
the Interior for the operation and main- 
tenance of the Vietnam Veterans Peace 
and Brotherhood Chapel near Eagles 
Nest, N. Mex., following the time that the 
memorial here in Washington is erected. 

These are splendid tributes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to the splendid men and women 
who served their country in the longest, 
most difficult war in American history. 
They are worthy of the highest tribute 
we can pay them. 

I wish to pay special commendation to 
the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Matuias) and my distinguish- 
ed colleague from New Mexico (Mr. 
Domentici) for their leadership in this 
legislative effort, and I urge my col- 
leagues to join me in voting for this out- 
standing tribute to the men and women 
who served their country with such 
courage and valor during one of its most 
challenging hours. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I would like 
to take this opportunity to express my 
support for a memorial to be built to our 
countrymen who gave their lives in Viet- 
nam. 

I think that it is only appropriate that 
we honor these brave men, and I am 
pleased that our Nation’s Capital has 
been chosen as the site for this memori- 
al. This will be a permanent symbol of 
the gratitude that our Nation has for its 


veterans. When it is completed, I en- 
courage all of our citizens to visit this 
site and pause to ponder what it means 
to our Nation. 

Since the memorial will be created in 
the public park known as Constitution 
Gardens in the District of Columbia, I 
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am pleased that the proposed design for 
the memorial will offer a landscaped 
garden. This is thoroughly in keeping 
with design of this park and will con- 
tinue the all-important open appearance 
of the Mall. Secondly, it will allow our 
citizens to continue to enjoy this setting 
while, at the same time, enabling them 
to pay tribute to those who died in Viet- 
nam. 

Our country would like to forget the 
war in Vietnam, but we must not forget 
those who fought this war and those who 
died in this war. I believe the creation 
of this memorial is long overdue and will 
be a fitting tribute to the veterans of 
Vietnam. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, I am very pleased to join all of 
my distinguished colleagues in cospon- 
soring Senate Joint Resolution 119, a 
resolution which would authorize the 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial Fund, Inc.— 
using moneys raised through an appeal 
to the American people—to erect a me- 
morial on public lands in the District of 
Columbia in honor and recognition of 
all of their comrades and especially to 
those who gave their lives in the Viet- 
nam war in our Nation’s Armed Forces. 
I wish to express my continuing support 
for this important legislation to pay 
tribute to those who served in our coun- 
try’s longest war—the effects of which 
upon the Nation and those veterans are 
matters of deep, continuing concern to 
me, to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, and to so many others in the Con- 
gress and the country at large. 

In an October 25, 1979, letter to Jan C. 
Scruggs, the fund’s president, I noted 
my belief that the proposed memorial, 
while serving many symbolic functions, 
also would have the practical effect of 
focusing our Nation’s attention on the 
needs of our Vietnam veterans as well as 
on our own efforts, as individual Amer- 
icans, to come to grips with this most 
trying and divisive period in our Na- 
tion’s history. 

Mr. President, my support for this 
project is as strong as ever, and I am 
particularly gratified to see unanimous 
support for the memorial in the Senate 
so as to make it realistic to contemplate 
passage of the resolution in both Houses 
by Memorial Day 1980, an accomplish- 
ment that would be a fitting tribute to 
the veterans of tha war. 

I think it is very important that the 
memorial proposed by the fund, while 
honoring the service and sacrifies of 
these veterans, will make no political 
statement about the Vietnam war or 
about the policies of our Government 
with respect to our participation in that 
conflict. This, I believe, is entirely proper 
and noteworthy because judgments in 
this regard are better made wholly apart 
from our feelings and expressions of 
tribute to and concern for those who 
served so faithfully and courageously in 
answer to our Nation’s call. 

In fact, Mr. President, I believe that, 
by keeping wholly separate our views 
about the war itself and those who served, 
we become better able to deal effectively 
with one of the most significant, continu- 
ing effects of the Nation’s experience in 
that war—the physical and emotional 
scars and the stigma that too often slow 
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or prevent the successful readjustment 
of the veteran to civilian life. 

Through unreserved recognition, as 
this memorial would provide, of the hon- 
orable and valorous service of our Viet- 
nam veterans, we help both to lighten 
the burden which many continue to bear 
and to create an atmosphere of genuine 
concern for the veteran’s needs that will 
better enable all of us—individual Amer- 
icans in our private endeavors and those 
of us with responsibility for programs 
to serve these veterans—to work con- 
structively in meeting those needs. To 
the extent that we are successful in this 
important venture, we will have made 
repayment on the great debt that we 
owe to those who served and will have 
made strides toward a meaningful, last- 
ing national reconciliation. 

Thus, Mr. President, I attach great sig- 
nificance to Senate Joint Resolution 119 
and the success of the fund in building 
this memorial as means to achieving ex- 
tremely important national goals, and 
strongly support it. 

The officers and many supporters of 
the fund are to be congratulated on their 
efforts and achievements up to this point. 
They are serving the Nation and its Viet- 
nam veterans extremely well in a most 
important endeavor. I wish them well 
and look forward with great anticipation 
to the creation of the memorial. 


@ Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, to 
many people, Vietnam is a rapidly fad- 
ing memory; a complex conflict which 
apathy and shame never permitted them 
to recognize as anything other than a 
national disgrace. It is my belief that 
today’s historic passage of Senate Joint 
Resolution 119 will mark the begin- 
ning of the end of an attitude that too 
often has subjected the Vietnam vet- 
eran to discredit, disgrace and indiffer- 
ence. The creation of a national memo- 
rial in honor and recognition of those in- 
dividuals who served in the Vietnam war 
will be a significant contribution toward 
reparation of the Nation’s moral debt to 
Vietnam era veterans. They served their 
country during a painful time in a bitter 
war. They returned home to a country 
divided over the war. They never received 
the welcome we showered upon returning 
veterans of past wars. As a nation, we 
have not yet fully recognized those who 
fought in Southeast Asia for their service 
and sacrifice. The Vietnam veterans me- 
morial will give recognition where it has 
been long due. This need is best stated 
by the motto of the Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial Fund, Inc. (VVMF), “Just as 
we were divided by the war, let us now 
be united in acknowledging those who 
made the ultimate sacrifice and all who 
served in the Vietnam conflict.” 

It has long been my desire to have the 
Government officially recognize the valor 
of the Vietnam veterans by establishing 
a national memorial in their honor. I 
and many of my colleagues have long 
thought that a Vietnam veterans memo- 
rial would provide a means to promote 
the healing and reconciliation of the 
country after the division caused by the 
Vietnam war. For this reason, I intro- 
duced legislation in the 94th, 95th, and 
96th Congresses to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to study the feasi- 
bility and desirability of administering 
the Vietnam veterans chapel in Eagle 
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Nest, N. Mex., as a unit of the na- 
tional park system. Located high in the 
Sangre de Cristo Mountains near Angel 
Fire and Eagle Nest, N. Mex., the Vet- 
erans chapel was erected as a memorial 
to all of the victims of conflicts in Viet- 
nam. 

Construction of the Vietnam memorial 
was begun in August 1968 by Dr. and 
Mrs. Victor Westphall, following the 
death of their eldest son, Ist Lt. Victor 
David Westphall III, USMC, in the 
Southeast Asian conflict. The chapel was 
dedicated on May 21, 1971, and has op- 
erated as the only nationally prominent 
memorial of the Vietnam war con- 
structed to date. 

The Secretary of the Interior recom- 
mended to Congress in September 1975 
that my bill be deferred pending review 
of the proposal by the national park 
system advisory board. That board rec- 
ommended against administering war 
memorials outside the National Capital 
area, and, as a result, the legislation has 
never been reported out of committee. 

For many years, the chapel served as 
the sole reminder of the courage of the 
Vietnam veteran in the midst of a state 
of apathy. But as time goes by, it be- 
comes more apparent that neither the 
present flow of donations nor the per- 
sonal resources of the Westphall family, 
who constructed the chapel, can sustain 
and perpetuate the structure. For this 
reason, Senate Joint Resolution 119 
contains a provision providing for op- 
erating and maintenance funds for the 
chapel if contributions do not meet costs. 
It seems only right that the Government 
should do at least this in light of the 


chapel's significance to the Vietnam vet- 
erans of the country. In fact, one could 
easily call the memorial at Eagle Nest 
the “Father” of the VVMF and Senate 
Joint Resolution 119. 

On May 7, 1979, I received a letter 


from Mr. Jan Scruggs, president of 
VVMF informing me of the recent estab- 
lishment of the fund. In the letter, Mr. 
Scruggs mentioned the importance of 
the chapel to the Vietnam veterans and 
advised me that in addition to creating 
a “permanent public monument in the 
Nation’s Capital to the veterans of the 
Vietnam war,” the fund’s second pur- 
pose was to “contribute to the com- 
pletion of the Vietnam Veterans Peace 
and Brotherhood Chapel.” On May 25, 
1979, I joined Mr. Scruggs and VVMF in 
a public endorsement of the fund’s 
efforts and goals. 

As Senators know, the fund has pros- 
pered and grown significantly since then. 
Because of their efforts, and those of 
Senator Maruias and Senator BUMPERS, 
author of Senate Joint Resolution 
119 and chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Parks, Recreation and Re- 
newable Resources, respectively, and 
the many others who have supported 
the resolution, the Vietnam veterans will 
be honored in the manner they have long 
deserved. I encourage my colleagues in 
the Senate to contact and encourage 
their colleagues in the House to act ex- 
peditiously and pass this measure, so 
that authorization for a national memo- 
rial may be enacted by Memorial Day, 
1980.0 
Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I sup- 
port Senate Joint Resolution 119 which 
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authorizes the Vietnam Veterans Memo- 
rial Fund, Inc., to erect a suitable me- 
morial in the Nation’s Capital to com- 
memorate the victims of that most con- 
troversial and divisive war. 

We must remember and honor the 
57,000 who died, the 300,000 wounded, 
and the 100,000 handicapped or serious- 
ly disabled. This is a fitting way to re- 
member those Americans who served in 
that most dangerous and difficult time. 

I am proud to have been an original 
cosponsor of the resolution. I fully sup- 
port and congratulate my friend, the 
senior Senator from Maryland, in his ef- 
forts to bring this legislation to the Sen- 
ate and the Nation. 

Mr. President, we can unite as a na- 
tion, regardless of how we felt about the 
war, in building a memorial to the Viet- 
nam veterans. The Senate with its 100 
cosponsors of this resolution leads the 
way in showing this unanimity. 

I urge prompt passage of this reso- 
lution with the perfecting amendments 
offered by Senator Marutas.® 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, it is 
eminently appropriate that we are con- 
sidering Senate Joint Resolution 119 to- 
day, because it was just 5 years ago to- 
day that Graham Martin, the American 
Ambassador in Vietnam, boarded a heli- 
copter and headed for the United States, 
thus ending the U.S. presence in Viet- 
nam. This resolution authorizes the Viet- 
nam Veterans Memorial Fund, Inc., to 
erect a memorial in the Nation’s Capital 
in honor of the men and women of the 
Armed Forces of the United States who 
served in the Vietnam war. 

Mr. President, I wish to offer some 
technical amendments which I believe 
the committee has studied and agreed 
to, and I will send them to the desk and 
ask for their immediate consideration. 

Mr. President, before the clerk reports 
the amendment let me describe briefiy 
what they do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator will suspend, the amendment is 
not in order until the committee amend- 
ment is acted on unless it is an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


UP AMENDMENT NO. 1053 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I send 
my amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 1053. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, line 5, strike “erect” and insert 
“establish”. 

On pages 2 and 3, strike section 2 in its 
entirety and insert the following new lan- 
guage: 

“Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Interior, 
in consultation with the Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial Fund, Inc., is authorized and di- 
rected to select with the approval of the 
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Commission of Fine Arts and the National 
Capital Planning Commission on a suitable 
site of approximately two acres in size lo- 
cated in West Potomac Park known as Con- 
stitution Gardens in the District of Colum- 
bia: Provided, That if subsurface soil con- 
ditions prevent the engineering of a feasible 
foundation system for the memorial in a lo- 
cation in that area, then the Secretary of 
the Interior, in consultation with the Viet- 
nam Veterans Memorial Fund, Inc., is au- 
thorized and directed to select a suitable site 
of approximately 2 acres in size located in an 
area of West Potomac Park north of Inde- 
pendence Avenue other than Constitution 
Gardens. 

(b) The design and plans for such memo- 
rial shall be subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Commission of 
Fine Arts, and the National Capital Planning 
Commission; PROVIDED, That if the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the Commission of Fine 
Arts, or the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission fails to report his or its approval of 
or specific objection to such design and plans 
within ninety (90) days of their submission, 
his or its approval shall be deemed to be 
given. 

(c) Neither the United States nor the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall be put to any expense 
in the estahlishment of the memorial. 

On page 3. lines 9 through 12, strike section 
3 in its entirety and insert the following 
new language: 

“Sec. 3. The authority conferred pursuant 
to this resolution shall lapse unless (1) the 
establishment of such memorial is com- 
menced within 5 years from the date of 
enactment of this resolution, and (2) prior 
to groundbreaking for actual construction 
on the site, funds are certified available in 
an amount sufficient, in the judgment of the 
Secretary of the Interior based upon the 
approved design and plans for the memorial, 
to insure completion of the memorial.” 

On page 3, at the end of section 5, add 
the following new sentence: “Within fifteen 
days of the date of transmittal to the Con- 
gress of any budget request which includes 
funds to carry out the purposes of this sec- 
tion, the Secretary of the Interior shall notify 
the Senate Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources in writing as to the amount 
and proposed uses of such funds, together 
with his justification for such budget 
request.” 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, these 
changes allow for an area of West Poto- 
mac Park, other than the originally spec- 
ified Constitution Gardens, to serve as 
the site for the memorial should soil 
conditions prevent the gardens from 
accommodating it. Furthermore, certain 
technical protections to safeguard the 
use of public park land have been added. 
During the past week, I have developed 
this alternative legislation in consulta- 
tion with the National Park Service, the 
Senate Energy and Natural Resources 
Committee and the Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial Fund. These changes are in 
no way substantive, but merely technical 
revisions which are enthusiastically sup- 
ported by all parties involved. 

Last summer when I first met with 
the founders of the Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial Fund to discuss such a memo- 
rial, I was impressed by their dedication 
and sincerity. My faith in their cause 
was confirmed when some 24 of my 
colleagues proved eager to join with me 
as original sponsors of the legislation I 
introduced to authorize the memorial. 

I do not think it really comes as a sur- 
prise to anyone that we have now gotten 
the 100th Member, the full membership 
of the Senate. Equally heartening to me 
is the overwhelming support we have re- 
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ceived for this project from thousands 
of people across the country of all polit- 
ical persuasions. In addition, many out- 
standing Americans serve on the Na- 
tional Sponsoring Committee as an ex- 
pression of their concern about the wel- 
fare of the Vietnam veterans. 

I think it is worthwhile just to mention 
a few of them. Among them are Vernon 
Jordan, president of the National Urban 
League; Ruben Bonilla, national presi- 
dent of the League of United Latin 
American Citizens; Carol Burnett, who 
played the mother of a soldier killed in 
the war in the TV drama “Friendly 
Fire”; First Lady Rosalynn Carter and 
former First Lady Betty Ford; Father 
Theodore Hesburgh, president of the 
University of Notre Dame; Bob Hope; 
Rockey Bleier, a wounded Vietnam vet- 
eran who came back to star with the 
Pittsburgh Steelers; and Adm. James B. 
Stockdale, formerly a POW and now 
president of the Citadel. 

This is the kind of broad support which 
indicates to me that this proposal is 
truly an idea whose time has come. This 
is the kind of day of reconciliation for 
which we have waited. 

In February, the Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial Fund began its formal fund- 
raising campaign. The response from the 
American people has sustained its hope 
of completing the memorial within 2 
years of passage of the legislation by 
Congress. 

This memorial will symbolize to Viet- 
nam veterans the concern the American 
people have for them and the respect 
they feel for their service and their sac- 
rifice. For all Americans, this memorial 
will express the spirit of reconciliation 
and reunion that preserves us as a 
Nation. 

The Vietnam war provoked a bitter de- 
bate at home. It divided generations and 
families; it severed friendships. Today, 
Vietnam is now far enough in the past 
that we can look hopefully to the recon- 
ciliation of the country after the divi- 
sions caused by the war. 

I look forward to the day when the 
families and friends of those who died in 
Vietnam can come to Washington to see 
the names of their loved ones and com- 
rades enshrined in this place of honor. 

Passage of this legislation is a fiitting 
way to salute all Vietnam veterans and 
especially the Vietnam Veterans Memo- 
rial Fund for offering this memorial to 
the Nation. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print in the Recorp a letter from 
the Department of the Interior to the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Parks, 
which expresses the views of the Depart- 
ment. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., April 23, 1980. 

Hon. DALE BUMPERS, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Parks, Recrea- 
tion and Renewable Resources, Commit- 
tce on Energy and Natural Resources, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR BUMPERS: Thank you for 
your letter of March 24 requesting our com- 
ments on the site selection study for the pro- 
posed Vietnam Veterans Memorial. 
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Because of the thorough and excellent 
analysis of potential sites addressed in the 
enclosed “Site Selection for the Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial” as prepared by EDAW, 
Inc., we have been able to evaluate the study 
and comment on the question of the specific 
site. Normally, under our procedures, this is 
done after enactment of the legislation. 

The study Identifies three site areas which 
rate high in the planning criteria and rec- 
ommends Constitution Gardens as the most 
compatible location for the proposed memo- 
rial. The gardens, constructed in 1976, con- 
tain 52 acres of land whose character is a 
gently mounded and rolling terrain with 
walkways throughout. Also within the gar- 
den is a 7\4-acre lake located in the eastern 
portion of the park. This area is a portion 
of the open space making up the memorial 
core of the Park System of the Nation’s 
Capital. 

Since the proposed memorial is of great 
significance, does not memorialize a single 
person or event, but rather a 10-year period 
of our Nation’s history, and is envisioned as 
a landscaped solution emphasizing horizon- 
tal rather than vertical elements, we con- 
cur with the report which indicates that a 
site in Constitution Gardens is preferable. 
Also, the memorial will be compatible with 
the existing character of the park and will 
not conflict with the three major presiden- 
tial memorials in the area. 

We are enclosing suggested revisions to the 
Joint Resolution which incorporate our 
views on the involvement of the Secretary 
of the Interior and other Federal Agencies 
in the site selection and design approvals. 

Briefly these revisions pertain to identify- 
ing the role of the Secretary of the Interior, 
the National Capital Planning Commission, 
and the Commission of Fine Arts in the 
site and design approval process. Further, 
the revisions provide for the approval of 
the design within 90 days from the date of 
submission to the Secretary. Also, in case 
subsurface soil conditions preclude placing 
the memorial in Constitution Gardens, there 
is flexibility for relocating the memorial to 
another location in West Potomac Park, 
north of Independence Avenue. 

We have discussed the enclosed revision of 
the Joint Resolution with representatives of 
the Vietnam Veterans Memorial Fund who 
agree with its contents. 

Thank you for requesting our views on 
this proposal. 

Sincerely yours, 
BILL WHALEN, 
Director. 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President. I whole- 
heartedly support the amendment of- 
fered by Senator Matutas. The language 
of the first four sections of the amend- 
ment has been worked out between the 
Department of the Interior and the Viet- 
nam Veterans Memorial Fund, Inc. It 
clarifies the location of the proposed site 
giving the Secretary and the Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial Fund, Inc. some flexi- 
bility should the subsurface soil condi- 
tions at the preferred site in Constitution 
Gardens prove troublesome from an en- 
gineering standpoint. The new language 
also strengthens the role of the Secretary 
of the Interior in approving the design of 
the memorial. Additionally, Senator Ma- 
THIAS’ amendment makes it clear that 
the construction of the memorial will not 
commence until the Secretary has certi- 
fied that sufficient funds have been raised 
to insure its completion. 

Finally, the Senator’s amendment in- 
cludes a provision which I had originally 
proposed to offer with regard to the Viet- 
nam Veterans Peace and Brotherhood 
Chapel near Eagles Nest, N. Mex. The 
committee added a new section to the 
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resolution as introduced which author- 
izes the Secretary, once the memorial in 
Washington is completed, to provide 
operation and maintenance funds to this 
Vietnam memorial in New Mexico. The 
amendment being offered here makes it 
mandatory that the Secretary notify the 
Energy and Natural Resources Commit- 
tee within 15 days of requesting any 
monies from Congress to carry out this 
provision. He is to provide the commit- 
tee with certain information regarding 
the request including the amount of 
money requested, the proposed use of the 
funds, and his justification for the 
budget request. 

In my view, the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Ma- 
THIAS) is a good one and I urge its 
adoption. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I have a 
statement in support of the amendment. 
I commend my colleague, Senator 
MATHIAS. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to be as- 
sociated with the efforts of my colleague 
from Maryland (Mr. Markras) and as 
I recently learned, every other Mem- 
ber of the Senate, in authorizing the 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial Fund, Inc., 
to erect a memorial in the District of 
Columbia by public subscription to 
honor the U.S. men and women who 
served in the Vietnam war. 

A TRIBUTE TO THOSE WHO SERVED 


Senate Joint Resolution 119 designates 
a site of 2 acres in Constitution Gardens, 
adjacent to the reflecting pool north- 
east of the Lincoln Memorial. The Viet- 
nam Veterans Memorial Fund proposes 
a landscaped garden as the memorial. It 
will enhance and be in harmony with 
the natural beauty of its surroundings. 
It is my understanding that the names 
of the 57,414 brave Americans who gave 
their lives for their country, will be ap- 
propriately displayed. 

Mr. President, I believe that this 
country has reached a point where the 
bitter experience of Vietnam can be con- 
fronted, accepted, and resolved. Our 
national wounds must be healed. 

Mr. President, this tribute to those 
who gave their lives for their country 
will allow, Americans, irrespective of 
their views of the Vietnam war, to ac- 
knowledge the sacrifice of those who 
served there. 

For Vietnam veterans, the memorial 
will stand as testimony that the Ameri- 
can people care about them and respect 
their service and their sacrifice. For 
all Americans this memorial will be a 
symbol of the reconciliation and reunion 
that preserves us a Nation. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to join me in adopting this very impor- 
tant measure. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 119, 
I strongly urge my colleagues to support 
the establishment of a permanent na- 
tional memorial in our Nation’s Capital 
to honor all those Americans who served 
as members of our Armed Forces in the 
Vietnam war, and especially those 57,413 
men and 1 woman who died in that war. 

I am a veteran of uniformed service 
in World War II and the Korean war. 
In a very real sense, however, I also 
am a veteran of the Vietnam war, for 
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it was during that troubled period of our 
national history that I served as Under 
Secretary and Secretary of the Navy. 
It was my signature on official orders 
that sent thousands of sailors and ma- 
rines into combat, many of them never 
to return, and many more to return 
with crippling wounds, both physical and 
emotional, only to be characterized as 
outcasts by those who deplored that un- 
popular war and by those angered at 
losing it. 

The Vietnam war has been costly to 
millions of Americans in a very per- 
sonal way. The war destroyed many fam- 
ilies. It alienated many people. It still 
lingers in our national psyche, scarring 
relationships between generations and 
social classes, friends and relatives. 

We must heal this great national 
wound. A permanent national memorial 
is a positive step in that direction. 

Since becoming involved with the Viet- 
nam Veterans Memorial Fund, I have 
come to know and to profoundly respect 
its leadership. They are good, decent 
young men concerned about their fel- 
lows. Theirs is a selfless dedication to a 
project that will have deep meaning to 
the 2.7 million Americans who served 
in Vietnam and to their families. 

That deep meaning is one of recon- 
ciliation, a bringing together of Ameri- 
cans divided by the Vietnam war. So 
convinced am I of the worthiness of this 
project and the caliber of its leaders 
that I have consented to serve on the 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial Fund’s Na- 
tional Sponsoring Committee and have 
assisted in other ways to bring this 
memorial to a reality. 

In my view, there are several elements 
that will make this project succeed, and 
it is my opinion that the project leaders 
are on the right track. 

First, the national memorial will be 
tasteful and nonpolitical. A park-like 
setting is envisaged, one in which visi- 
tors can pay their respects in a setting 
conducive to reflection. 

Second, the national memorial to Viet- 
nam war veterans will be in a suitably 
prominent location so that it is accessible 
to the public, noticeable to passersby, 
and so conspicuous as to serve as a con- 
stant reminder of the reconciliation im- 
portant to the goals of the project. 

Third, the national memorial to Viet- 
nam war veterans will list the names of 
each of those Americans in uniform who 
died there so that they will not be for- 
gotten now or when that war is in better 
perspective in all our minds—now or 
when we are better able to grasp the 
Significance of what happened to our 
Nation in its involvement in and conduct 
of that war. 

Therefore, Mr. President, this is but 
a small tribute when compared to the 
debt we owe those who served so coura- 
geously in Vietnam, both the living and 
the dead. I urge my colleagues to support 
this Senate Joint Resolution 119, the 
Vietnam veterans memorial bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Maryland. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be 
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proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and the third reading of the joint 
resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

H.J. Res. 119 


Resolved by the Senate and House o/ 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial Fund, Inc., a 
nonprofit corporation organized and existing 
under the laws of the District of Columbia, 
is authorized to establish a memorial on 
public grounds in West Potomac Park in the 
District of Columbia, in honor and recogni- 
tion of the men and women of the Armed 
Forces of the United States who served in 
the Vietnam war. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Interior, 
in consultation with the Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial Fund, Inc., is authorized and di- 
rected to select with the approval of the 
Commission of Fine Arts and the National 
Capital Planning Commission a suitable site 
of approximately two acres in size located 
in the area of West Potomac Park known as 
Constitution Gardens in the District of 
Columbia: Provided, That if subsurface soil 
conditions prevent the engineering of a 
feasible foundation system for the memorial 
in a location in that area, then the Secretary 
of the Interior, in consultation with the 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial Fund, Inc., is 
authorized and directed to select a suitable 
site of approximately two acres in size located 
in an area of West Potomac Park north of 
Independence Avenue other than Constitu- 
tion Gardens. 

(b) The design and plans for such me- 
morial shall be subject to the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Commission 
of Fine Arts, and the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission: Provided, That if the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Commission of 
Fine Arts, or the National Capital Planning 
Commission fails to report his or its approval 
of or specific objection to such design and 
plans within ninety days of their submis- 
sion, his or its approval shall be deemed to 
be given. 

(c) Neither the United States nor the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall be put to any ex- 
pense in the establishment of the memorial. 

Sec, 3. The authority conferred pursuant to 
this resolution shall lapse unless (1) the es- 
tablishment of such memorial is commenced 
within five years from the date of enactment 
of this resolution, and (2) prior to ground- 
breaking for actual construction on the site, 
funds are certified available in an amount 
sufficient, in the judgment of the Secretary 
of the Interior based upon the approved 
design and plans for the memorial, to insure 
completion of the memorial. 

Sec. 4. The maintenance and care of the 
memorial erected under the provisions of this 
resolution shall be the responsibility of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 5. After erection of such memorial, 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
provide funds for the operation and mainte- 
nance of the Vietnam Veterans Peace and 
Brotherhood Chapel near Eagles Nest, New 
Mexico: Provided, That, such funds shall be 
limited to the difference between actual op- 
eration and maintenance costs and the con- 
tributions for such purposes provided by 
the Vietnam Veterans Memorial Fund, Inc., 
subject to such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe in 
furtherance of the purpose of this resolu- 
tion. Within fifteen days of the date of trans- 
mittal to the Congress of any budget re- 
quest which includes funds to carry out the 
purposes of this section, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall notify the Senate Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources in writing 
as to the amount and proposed uses of such 
funds, together with his justification for 
such budget request. 
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The title was amended so as to read: 


Joint resolution to authorize the Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial Fund, Inc., to establish 
a memorial. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


BOLD NEW APPROACH TO THE 
STUDY OF AGING 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, there 
was a remarkable meeting of scientists 
recently at the George Washington Uni- 
versity. Forty scientists, representing a 
dozen or more separate disciplines in 
biomedicine, met to assess current tech- 
nology for measuring and modifying pat- 
terns of aging in animals and in man. 

After 2 days of sharing research data, 
the participants generally agreed that 
we are closer than most people probably 
realize to achieving the ability to con- 
trol aspects of the aging process in 
humans. The great promise of this is 
not only that breakthroughs in biomedi- 
cal research can make our later years 
significantly less vulnerable to disease 
and free from the ravages of senility, but 
that advances in knowledge on this front 
may lead to longer human lifespans. 

The conference at GWU was organized 
and directed by a privately financed 
group called FIBER—the Fund for In- 
tegrative Biomedical Research. Small but 
very similar meetings have been held 
in my Office in the Capitol intermittenly 
since mid-1978. In fact, FIBER was 
created by some of the participants in 
those meetings who were eager to move 
new information more rapidly from basic 
research into clinical applications in 
aging. 

Frequently in the past 2 years I have 
encouraged research investigators to 
come together in my office. There they 
had an opportunity to air new research 
data and to share insights with others 
working in parallel and complementary 
studies. These meetings also were at- 
tended by people from Government, in- 
dustry, and private philanthropy. 

What I have learned in these meetings 
is astonishing to a layman. I suspect 
many scientists too will be surprised to 
learn how quickly we are closing in on 
the aging process by pursuing strong 
leads in immunology, neural and endo- 
crine mechanisms, protein synthesis, free 
radical pathology, nutrition and genetics. 
If gerontologists and other scientists 
learn to pinpoint whatever it is that trig- 
gers aging and regulates its speed, the 
ability to enhance and extend human 
health and vitality will be within our 
grasp. 

A research strategy that begins with 
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the aging process could very well end up 
providing answers for cancer and other 
diseases. Many scientists believe cancer 
is closely entwined with aging. They 
point out that normal cell division main- 
tains all the body's natural repair sys- 
tems. But as people age, their cells be- 
come progressively more prone to “er- 
rors” in transcription. As these errors ac- 
cumulate they may result in cell death 
or in the transformation of a normal cell 
into a cancer cell. 

Unfolding the mysteries of cellular and 
molecular changes which underly the ag- 
ing process almost certainly will yield 
valuable information, possibly leading to 
cures for a host of degenerative diseases 
which occur with greatest frequency 
among the aged. Cancer is one of these. 
Others include atheroscerosis or harden- 
ing of the arteries, senile dementia, dia- 
betes, stroke, neural disorders, and kid- 
ney disease. 

How soon breakthroughs occur will de- 
pend in great part, I believe, on our will- 
ingness to support innovative research. 
Moreover, new ideas and observations 
must be integrated aggressively and ap- 
plied across a yariety of biomedical spe- 
cialty areas. 

There are probably several causes for 
aging, just as there are probably several 
causes of cancer. Aging can best be ex- 
amined by taking advantage of the latest 
knowledge available to biochemists, 
neurologists, immunologists, molecular 
biologists, and many others. 

We will not meet our major medical 
goals as quickly as we should unless we 
are willing to take some chances. The 
scientific spirit is the very spirit of in- 
novation and adventure—an adventure 
into the unknown. Real progress in sci- 
ence almost always shatters the prevail- 
ing conventional wisdom. When there 
has been a breakthrough—such as the 
development of antibiotics or polio vac- 
cine or manufactured insulin—the new 
idea first had to overcome the estab- 
lished notion that “it can’t be done.” 

Research investigators must be per- 
mitted to chance a true leap of imagi- 
nation. They and those who back them 
must be ready to be surprised, willing 
to take risks. They must dare to be 
wrong. And temporary failure must not 
be fatal to their professional careers. 

Unfortunately, this is not an attitude 
currently enjoying much favor in the 
large institutions which pay for most of 
the biomedical research underway in the 
United States today. The present atmos- 
phere, both among Federal granting 
agencies and large private foundations, 
is far more orthodox and conservative. 
Partly this is due to an innate institu- 
tional bias: Large organizations his- 
torically are slow to nurture new ideas 
that challenge the assumptions of the 
established order. But also the current 
mood is a consequence of a shortage of 
research capital. 

When research dollars are scarce—as 
they are now and will be for some time— 
there is a tendency to favor safe bets. 
Grants too often go to those proposals 
that will produce highly predictable— 
and therefore minimal—results. Eager 
to show a return on investment, too 
many institutions tend to make grants 
that will enable them to point to suc- 
cesses, however small and predictable, 
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rather than to risk failure on research 
projects that have the potential for far 
greater benefit. 

Certainly public officials must be re- 
sponsible for the wise use of public 
money. It is difficult for government, 
especially, to justify taking risks. Yet I 
think it must. I am distressed when I 
hear that many venturesome, truly orig- 
inal research proposals, and those that 
cut across scientific specialty areas, are 
not given a chance to prove themselves. 
Yet this is what I have learned from 
respected scientists who attend the meet- 
ings in my office. 

Predictable research will not speed us 
toward the answers we need if we are 
to meet the health challenges we face 
now and will face in the future. Our 
society, with an ever-increasing number 
of elderly citizens, cannot afford to per- 
mit excessive orthodoxy in research man- 
agement and no-growth Federal research 
budgets to slow or halt progress in aging 
research. On the other hand, if people 
of advanced age someday enjoy the phy- 
sical health, vigor and resilience com- 
monly associated with middle-aged 
people today, the United States would 
need not worry about increased social 
costs of health care and dependency. 
Their productivity will help us salvage 
much of the expense and wasted re- 
sources we now assume are inevitable 
with an aging population. 

To bring that day nearer we must ac- 
celerate basic science investigations into 
the aging process. We should encourage 
immunologists, biochemists, molecular 
biologists, and geneticists to work to- 
gether to test new theories of aging. 

We will need to have the flexibility and 
the good judgment to support occasional 
proposals that carry a high risk of fail- 
ure—but that also hold the promise of 
a high payoff if they succeed. But be- 
cause it is so difficult to move the heavy 
wheels of Government, and because of 
our long overdue restraint in budget 
matters, there is now a renewed need and 
opportunity for the private sector to play 
a decisive role. 

Industry and private philanthropy can 
do what Government increasingly is un- 
willing to do: that is, support potentially 
high-risk, potentially high-benefit re- 
search. The private sector can and should 
begin to compete with, and thus set a 
higher standard for, Government in the 
research field. Straight-line Federal re- 
search budgets in the years to come 
must not condemn us to marching in 
place just as we appear to be on the 
threshold of bold and beneficial new dis- 
coveries in the life sciences. 

The group that sponsored the recent 
conference at George Washington Uni- 
versity is showing a better way. Scien- 
tists and lay activists have established 
FIBER to act as a permanent catalyst 
among research investigators studying 
the underlying causes of human aging. 
They set out to create a generalist entity 
capable of pulling new research findings 
out of narrow specialized channels and 
forging fertile collaborations that cross 
and merge key scientific disciplines. 

FIBER does not conduct its own lab- 
oratory research. Instead, it acts as a 
center without walls, helping promising 
researchers to obtain funds while main- 
taining their personal identities and fa- 
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cilitating their interactions with others 
in related fields in order to promote ef- 
fective and rapid entry of new technolo- 
gies into advanced experimental trials. 
FIBER will also work to stimulate high- 
risk venture capital from the private sec- 
tor to quicken the pace of discovery and 
the beneficial application of new knowl- 
edge in the life sciences. 

FIBER is led by some very talented, 
dedicated, and effective people. Its presi- 
dent and board chairman is Mr. Harvey 
Silbert, a prominent attorney, business 
and civil leader in Los Angeles. The sci- 
entific director is Dr. William Ragel- 
son, a very gifted generalist in the life 
sciences, a medical oncologist, and mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Medical College 
of Virginia. 

I am very proud of my role in helping 
to launch this effort, because I believe 
FIBER’s approach is one that may make 
an important difference in improving 
the quality of human life, and survival, 
for each and all of us. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tsoncas). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of Cal- 
endar Order No. 706. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I will not, the 
purpose of the reservation is to permit 
me to advise the majority leader that this 
calendar item is cleared on this side and 
we have no objection to its consideration 
and passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NATIONAL AQUACULTURE ACT OF 
1980 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1650) to provide for the develop- 
ment of aquaculture in the United States, 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Agri- 
culture, Nutrition and Forestry, and the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation, jointly with an amend- 
ment to strike all after the enacting 
clause, and insert the following: 

FINDINGS, PURPOSE, AND POLICY 

Sec. 2. (a) Frvprncs.—Congress finds the 
following: 

(1) The harvest of certain species of fish 
and shellfish exceeds levels of optimum sus- 
tainable yield, thereby making it more diffi- 
cult to meet the increasing demand for aqua- 
tic food. 

(2) To satisfy the domestic market for 
aquatic food, the United States imports more 
than 50 per centum of its fish and shellfish, 
but this dependence on imports adversely 
affects the national balance of payments and 
contributes to the uncertainty of supplies. 

(3) Although aquaculture currently con- 
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tributes approximately 10 per centum of 
world seafood production, less than 3 per 
centum of current United States seafood 
production results from aquaculture. Do- 
mestic aquacultural production, therefore, 
has the potential for significant growth. 

(4) Aquacultural production of aquatic 
plants can provide sources of food, industrial 
materials, pharmaceuticals, and energy, and 
can assist in the control and abatement of 
pollution. 

(5) The rehabilitation and enhancement 
of fish and shellfish resources are desirable 
applications of aquacultural technology. 

(6) The principal responsibility for the 
development of aquaculture in the United 
States must rest with the private sector. 

(7) Despite its potential, the development 
of acquaculture in the United States has 
been inhibited by many economic, legal, and 
production factors such as inadequate credit, 
diffused legal jurisdiction, the lack of man- 
agement information, and the lack of re- 
liable supplies of seed stock. 

(8) Many areas of the United States are 
suitable for acquaculture, but are subject 
to land-use or water-use management 
policies that do not adequately consider the 
potential for aquaculture and that may in- 
hibit the development of aquaculture. 

(b) Purpose.—It is the purpose of this 
Act to promote acquaculture in the United 
States by— 

(1) declaring a national policy for aqua- 
culture; 

(2) establishing and implementing a na- 
tional aquaculture development plan; and 

(3) encouraging aquaculture activities and 
programs in both the public and private sec- 
tors of the economy; 
that will result in increased aquacultural 
production, the coordination of domestic 
acquacultural efforts, the conservation and 
enhancement of aquatic resources, the crea- 
tion of new industries and job opportunities, 
and other national benefits. 

(e) Poticy.—Congress declares that aqua- 
culture has the potential for augmenting 
existing commercial and recreational fisheries 
and for producing other renewable resources, 
thereby assisting the United States in meet- 
ing its future food needs and contributing to 
the solution of world resource problems. It 
is, therefore, in the national interest, and it 
is the national policy, to encourage the de- 
velopment of aquaculture in the United 
States. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act, unless the 
context otherwise requires— 

(1) the term “aquaculture” means the 
propagation and rearing of aquatic species 
in controlled or selected environments, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, ocean ranching 
(except private ocean ranching of Pacific 
salmon for profit in those States where such 
ranching is prohibited by law); 

(2) the term “aquaculture facility” means 
any land, structure, or other appurtenance 
that is used for aquaculture and is located 
in any State. Such term includes, but is not 
limited to, any laboratory, hatchery, rearing 
pond, raceway, pen, incubator, or other 
equipment used in aquaculture; 

(3) the term “aquatic species” means any 
Species of finfish, mollusk, crustacean, or 
other aquatic invertebrate, amphibian, rep- 
tile, or aquatic plant; 

(4) the term “person” means any indi- 
vidual who is a citizen or national of the 
United States or of any State, any Indian 
tribe, any institution of higher education, 
and any corporation, partnership, association 
or other entity (including, but not limited to, 
any community development corporation, 
producer cooperative, or fishermen’s coopera- 
tive) organized or existing under the laws of 
any States; 

(5) the term “Plan” means the National 
Aquaculture Development Plan required to 
be established under section 4; 


(6) the term “Secretaries” means the Sec- 
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retary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Secretary of the Interior; and 

(7) the term “State” means any of the 
several States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, Guam, and the Commonwealth of 
the Northern Mariana Islands, or any other 
territory or possession of the United States. 


NATIONAL AQUACULTURE DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


Sec. 4. (a) IN GENERAL.— (1) Within eight- 
een months after the date of the enactment 
of this Act, the Secretaries shall establish 
the National Aquaculture Development Plan. 

(2) In developing the Plan, and revisions 
thereto under subsection (d), beginning not 
later than six months after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the Secretaries shall 
consult with other appropriate Federal offi- 
cers, States, regional fishery management 
councils established under section 302 of the 
Fishery Conservation and Management Act 
of 1976 (16 U.S.C. 1852), and representatives 
of the aquaculture industry. In addition, the 
Secretaries shall give interested persons and 
organizations an opportunity to comment 
during the development of the Plan. 

(3) If the Secretaries deem it to be appro- 
priate, they may establish, and appoint the 
members of, an advisory committee to assist 
in the initial development of the Plan. In- 
dividuals appointed to the advisory commit- 
tee shall be knowledgeable or experienced in 
the principles and practices of aquaculture. 
The members of the advisory committee 
(other than officers or employees of the Fed- 
eral Government), while away from their 
homes or regular places of business in the 
performance of services for the advisory com- 
mittee, shall be allowed travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence, in 
the same manner as persons employed inter- 
mittently in the Government service are al- 
lowed expenses under section 5703 of title 5 
of the United States Code. 

(b) CONTENTS or Plax.— The Plan shall 

(1) identify aquatic species that the Sec- 
retaries determine to have significant poten- 
tial for culturing on a commercial or other 
basis; 

(2) recommend actions to be taken by the 
public and private sectors (which may in- 
clude, but are not limited to, research and 
development, technical assistance, demon- 
stration, extension education, and training 
activities) that are necessary to achieve such 
potential. The Plan shall address the follow- 
ing matters, taking into account the status 
of aquaculture regarding the aquatic species 
concerned: 

(A) aquaculture facility design and opera- 
tion; 

(B) water quality management; 

(C) use of waste products (including ther- 
mal effluents); 

(D) nutrition and the development of eco- 
nomical feeds, including natural food 
sources; 

(E) life history, genetics, physiology, pa- 
thology, and disease control (including re- 
search regarding organisms that may not be 
harmful to fish and shellfish, but are in- 
jurious to humans); 

(F) processing and market development; 

(G) production management and quality 
control; and 

(H) the development of adequate supplies 
of seed stock; 

(3) include, where appropriate, research 
programs on the effect of aquaculture on 
estuarine and other water areas and on the 
management of such areas for aquaculture; 

(4) include, where appropriate, programs 
to analyze, and to formulate proposed resolu- 
tions of, the legal or regulatory constraints 
that may affect aquaculture; and 

(5) include such other research and de- 
velopment, technical assistance, demonstra- 
tion, extension education, and training pro- 
grams as the Secretaries deem necessary or 
appropriate to carry out this Act. 


In formulating the Plan, the Secretaries 
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shall, to the extent practicable, take into 
account any significant action that (i) has 
been, or is proposed to be, undertaken by 
any other Federal department or agency, 
any State agency, or any person; and (11) 
may affect the implementation of the Plan. 

(C) ACTIONS AND IMPLEMENTATION.—The 
Plan shall specify— 

(1) with respect to those actions that the 
Secretaries determine should be undertaken, 
the period of time within which each such 
action should be completed, in order to 
implement the Plan; and 

(2) with respect to each such action which 
of the Secretaries, acting individually, 
jointly, or collectively, has the responsi- 
bility for implementing the action. 


The specifications of Secretarial responsi- 
bilities under paragraph (2) for implement- 
ing actions shall be determined on the basis 
of— 

(A) the responsibilities conferred on the 
respective Secretaries by law or by any ex- 
ecutive action having the effect of law (in- 
cluding, but not limited to, Reorganization 
Plan Numbered 4 of 1970); and 

(B) the experience, expertise, and other 
appropriate resources that the department 
of each such Secretary may have with respect 
to the action required under the activity 
concerned. 

(d) Revision or PLAN.—The Secretaries 
shall undertake periodic reviews of the opera- 
tion and effectiveness of the Plan. If as a 
result of any such review, or the aquacul- 
tural assessment required under subsection 
(e), the Secretaries determines that— 

(1) any aquatic species not currently iden- 
tified in the Plan has significant potential 
for aquaculture; 

(2) any action specified in the Plan is not 
being accomplished on a successful and 
timely basis; or 

(3) any action specified in the Plan should 
be terminated because its objectives have 
been achieved or its projected benefits do 
not warrant further support; 
the Secretaries shall appropriately amend 
the Plan. 

(e) CONTINUING AQUACULTURE ASSESS- 
MENT.—The Secretaries, through the Joint 
Subcommittee on Aquaculture established in 
section 6, shall undertake a continuing as- 
sessment of aquaculture in the United 
States for the purpose of maintaining, on a 
continuing basis— 

(1) a complete profile of the aquacultural 
industry with respect to the incidence, size, 
and status of commercial aquacultural en- 
terprises; 

(2) the identification of the private and 
public institutions and organizations in- 
volved in aquacultural research, extension, 
credit, and market development; 

(3) the identification of the various aqua- 
tic species being cultured and a description 
of the status of commercial development of 
each of those species; 

(4) to the extent practicable, the identifica- 
tion of aquacultural production regions, spe- 
cies, and markets that have significant po- 
tential for development; 

(5) a catalog describing all Federal pro- 
grams and activities that directly or indi- 
rectly encourage, support, or assist aquacul- 
ture; and 

(6) the identification of the economic, 
physical, legal, institutional, and social con- 
straints that inhibit the development of 
aquaculture in the United States. 

FUNCTIONS AND POWERS OF SECRETARIES 

Sec. 5. (a) MANDATORY Funcrions.—In im- 
plementing the Plan, the Secretaries shall 

(1) provide advisory, educational, and 
technical assistance (including training) 
with respect to aquaculture to interested 
persons, and in providing such assistance, 
shall, to the maximum extent practicable, 
avoid duplication of similar assistance pro- 
vided by other Federal departments and 
agencies and by State agencies; 
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(2) consult and cooperate with interested 
persons, Federal departments and agencies, 
State agencies, and regional fishery manage- 
ment councils established under section 302 
of the Fishery Conservation and Manage- 
ment Act of 1976 (16 U.S.C. 1852) ; 

(3) encourage the implementation of 
aquacultural technology in the rehabilita- 
tion and enhancement of publicly owned 
fish and shellfish stocks (including rehabili- 
tation and enhancement by private nonprofit 
enterprises), and in the development of pri- 
vate commercial aquacultural enterprises; 
and 

(4) prescribe such regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the Plan. 

(b) DISCRETIONARY FuNcTIOoNs.—In imple- 
menting the Plan, the Secretaries may— 

(1) for the purposes of assessing the bio- 
logical, technical, and economic feasibility of 
any aquacultural system— 

(A) conduct tests of the system and, if 
necessary, construct, operate, and maintain 
developmental aquaculture facilities for 
testing laboratory results, and 

(B) conduct such other tests or analyses 
as may be necessary; 

(2) develop methods to enhance seed stocks 
of aquatic species; and 

(3) conduct such other tests or analyses 
or take such other actions as the Secretaries 
deem necessary or appropriate. 

(c) INFORMATION SERVICES.—(1) In addi- 
tion to performing such other required func- 
tions under this Act, the Secretaries shall— 

(A) establish and maintain an information 
service for the collection, analysis, and dis- 
semination of scientific, technical, legal, and 
economical information relating to acquacul- 
ture; 

(B) conduct appropriate surveys, in coordi- 
nation with other Federal departments and 
agencies, of public and private aquacultural 
activities being conducted in the United 
States for the purpose of acquiring informa- 
tion on acreages, water use, production, cul- 
ture techniques, and other relevant mat- 
ters; 

(C) arrange with foreign nations for the 
exchange of information relating to aquacul- 
ture and support a translation service; 

(D) conduct a continuing study to deter- 
mine whether existing capture fisheries could 
be adversely affected by competition from 
products produced by commercial aquacul- 
tural enterprises and include in such study— 

(i) an assessment of any adverse effect, by 
species and by geographical region, on such 
fisheries, and 

(ii) recommend measures to ameliorate 
any such effect; and 


(E) report to Congress on the findings of 
the study conducted under subparagraph (D) 
in the biennial status report required under 
subsection (d). 


(2) Any production information submitted 
to the Secretaries under paragraph (1) (B) 
shall be confidential and may only be dis- 
closed if required under court order. The 
Secretaries shall prescribe such procedures as 
may be necessary to preserve such confi- 
dentiality. The Secretaries may release or 
make public any information in any aggre- 
gate or summary form that does not directly 
or indirectly disclose the identity, business 
transactions, or trade secrets of any person 
who submits such information. 


(d) BIENNIAL ReEpPort.—The Secretaries, 
through the Joint Subcommittee on Aqua- 
culture, shall prepare on a biennial basis, 
and submit to Congress, a report on the 
Status of aquaculture in the United States. 
Each such report shall contain a description 
and evalution of the actions undertaken 
with respect to the Plan during the report- 
ing period, and explanation of any revisions 
made to the Plan under section 4(d) during 
the reporting period, and such other com- 
ments and recommendations as the Secre- 
tarles deem appropriate. The first report re- 
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quired under this subsection shall be sub- 

mitted to Congress by September 30, 1981. 

COORDINATION OF NATIONAL ACTIVITIES REGARD- 
ING AQUACULTURE 


Sec. 6. (a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is es- 
tablished a Joint Subcommittee on Aquacul- 
ture of the Federal Coordinating Council on 
Science, Engineering, and Technology (here- 
after in this section referred to as the “Sub- 
committee”) that shall be composed of the 
following members or their designees: 

(1) the Secretary of Agriculture, 

(2) the Secretary of Commerce, 

(3) the Secretary of the Interior, 

(4) the Secretary of Energy, 

(5) the Secretary of Health and Human 
Resources, 

(6) the Administrator of the Enivron- 
mental Protection Agency, 

(7) the Chief of Engineers, 

(8) the Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, 

(9) the Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development, 

(10) the Chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, 

(11) the Director of the National Science 
Foundation, 

(12) the Governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, and 

(18) the heads of other Federal agencies as 
appropriate. 

(b) PURPOSE AND FUNCTIONS.—The pur- 
pose of the Joint Subcommittee on Aqua- 
culture is to increase the overall effectiveness 
and productivity of Federal aquaculture re- 
search, transfer, and assistance programs. 
In fulfilling this purpose the Subcommittee 
shall— 

(1) review the national needs for aqua- 
culture research, transfer, and assistance; 

(2) assess the effectiveness and adequacy 
of Federal efforts to meet those national 
needs; 

(3) undertake planning, coordination, and 
communication among Federal agencies 
engaged in the science, engineering, and 
technology of aquaculture; 

(4) collect, compile, and disseminate in- 
formation on aquaculture; 

(5) encourage joint programs among Fed- 
eral agencies in areas of mutual interest; 
and 

(6) recommend to the two sponsoring 
Committees (the Committee on Atmosphere 
and Oceans and the Committee on Food 
and Renewable Resources) and the Federal 
Council specific actions on issues, problems, 
plans, and programs in aquaculture. 

(c) CHammax.— The Chairman of the 
Joint Subcommittee on Aquaculture shall 
serve a term of two years and shall be 
selected by the mutual agreement of the 
Chairmen of the sponsoring committees of 
the Federal Council. 

(d) Reports.—The Subcommittee shall 
regularly report to the Chairmen of the two 
sponsoring Committees and through them 
to the Chairman of the Federal Council, 
on the Subcommittee’s activities and on 
recommendations concerning Federal poli- 
cies and programs related to aquaculture. 

(e) FEDERAL CoNSISTENCY.—Each Federal 
department and agency that has functions 
or responsibilities with respect to aqua- 
culture or has jurisdiction over any activity 
that affects, or that may affect, the achieve- 
ment of the purpose and policy of this Act, 
shall, in consultation with the Subcommittee 
and to the maximum extent practicable, 
perform such function, responsibility, or 
activity in a manner that is consistent with 
the purpose and policy of this Act. 


CONTRACTS AND GRANTS 

Sec. 7. (a) In GeneraL.—The Secretaries 
may each carry out any action that such 
Secretary is responsible for implementing 
under the Plan through grants to, or con- 
tracts with, any person, any other Federal 
department or agency, any State agency, or 
any regional commission. 
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(b) Terms AND Conprr1ons.—Any contract 
entered into, or any grant made, under sub- 
section (a) shall contain such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary concerned shall 
by regulation prescribe as being necessary 
or appropriate to protect the interests of the 
United States. No contract may be entered 
into, and no grant may be made under sub- 
section (a), for any purpose that is in viola- 
tion of any applicable State or local law. 

(c) Limrration.—The amount of any 
grant made under subsection (a) may not 
exceed an amount equal to one-half the 
estimated cost of the project for which the 
grant is made. 

(d) Avuprr—Each recipient of a grant or 
contract under this section shall make avail- 
able to the Secretary concerned and to the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
for purposes of audit and examination, any 
book, document, paper, or record that is 
pertinent to the funds received under such 
grant or contract. 

CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS FOR AQUACULTURE 


Sec. 8. (a) CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS STUDY.— 
The Secretaries, through the Joint Subcom- 
mittee on Aquaculture, shall conduct within 
twelve months after the date of enactment 
of his Act, a study of the capital require- 
ments of the United States aquaculture in- 
dustry. The study shall— 

(1) document and analyze any capital con- 
straints that affect the development of aqua- 
culture in the United States; and 

(2) evaluate the role that appropriate Fed- 
eral financial assistance does or could play 
in filling gaps in the normal credit market 
with respect to aquaculture. 


The study will identify the capital needs of 
the United States aquaculture industry, with 
emphasis on the needs that are not being 
filled either in normal credit channels or 
through government programs for direct 
loans, loan guarantees, disaster loans, and 
insurance. Upon its completion, the Secre- 
taries shall submit the results of the study 
to Congress. 

(b) CaprraL REQUIREMENTS PLAN.—Based 
on the results of the Capital Requirements 
Study conducted under subsection (a), and 
within six months of the completion of the 
study, the Secretaries shall formulate a plan 
for acting on the study's findings. The plan 
shall include: (1) those Federal actions, if 
any, found to be necessary to meet financial 
needs unmet through normal credit chan- 
nels and existing Federal programs; and (2) 
recommendations, if any, for legislative ac- 
tions. Upon completion, the plan shall be 
submitted to Congress. 


REGULATORY CONSTRAINTS ON AQUACULTURE 


Sec. 9. (a) REGULATORY CONSTRAINTS 
Strupy.—The Secretaries, through the Joint 
Subcommittee on Aquaculture, shall con- 
duct, within twelve months after the date of 
enactment of this Act, a study of the State 
and Federal regulatory restrictions to aqua- 
culture development in the United States. 
The study shall— 

(1) include a literature review and a de- 
scriptive list identifying the parameters of 
the issue; 

(2) identify and list relevant current and 
pending Federal regulations restricting the 
development of commercial aquaculture 
operations; 

(3) identify and list relevant current 
State regulations restricting the develop- 
ment of commercial aquaculture operations 
in five States selected randomly in five 
separate geographic regions of the United 
States; 

(4) conduct case studies of ten commercial 
aquaculture operations in the United States 
representing a wide range of marine and 
fresh water species to determine the prac- 
tical effects of regulatory restrictions on 
aquaculture; and 

(5) develop a flow-chart time line using 
the information obtained by means of para- 
graphs (1) through (4) to identify those 
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regulations and restrictions that could have 
the most detrimental effect in establishing 
commercial aquaculture operations in the 
United States. 
Upon completion of the study, the Secre- 
taries shall submit its results to Congress. 

(b) REGULATORY CONSTRAINTS PLAN.— 
Based on the results of the Regulatory Con- 
straints Study conducted under subsection 
(a), and within six months of the study's 
completion, the Secretaries shall formulate a 
plan for acting on the study's findings. The 
plan will contain specific steps the Federal 
Government can take to remove unneces- 
sarily burdensome regulatory barriers to the 
initiation and operation of commercial aqua- 
culture ventures. Upon its completion, the 
Secretaries shall submit the plan to Con- 
gress. 

AUTHORIZATIONS FOR APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 10. For purposes of carrying out the 
provisions of this Act, there are authorized 
to be appropriated— 

(1) to the Department of Agriculture— 

(A) $7,000,000 for fiscal year 1981; 

(B) $10,000,000 for fiscal year 1982; and 

(C) $12,000,000 for fiscal year 1983; 

(2) to the Department of Commerce— 

(A) $7,000,000 for fiscal year 1981; 

(B) $10,000,000 for fiscal year 1982; and 

(C) $12,000,000 for fiscal year 1983; 

(3) to the Department of the Interior 

(A) $3,000,000 for fiscal year 1981; 

(B) $4,000,000 for fiscal year 1982; and 

(C) $5,000,000 for fiscal year 1983. 
Funds authorized by this section shall be in 
addition to, and not in lieu of, funds au- 
thorized by any other Act. 

DISCLAIMER 

Src. 11. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to amend, repeal, or otherwise mod- 
ify the authority of any Federal officer, de- 
partment, or agency to perform any function, 
responsibility, or activity authorized under 
any other provision of law. 


@ Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I strongly 
support the passage of S. 1650, the Na- 
tional Aquaculture Act. This bill estab- 
lishes a strong national policy in support 
of aquacultural development, requires 
planning and coordination of all Federal 
activities relating to aquaculture, and 
calls for studies of the financial and reg- 
ulatory constraints which have inhibited 
the development of aquaculture in the 
United States. 

The development of this bill has been 
a lengthy process. Two years ago, Con- 
gress passed similar legislation, but that 
bill was pocket vetoed by the President 
because it established new programs to 
provide financial incentives for aquacul- 
ture. While I still believe that those in- 
centives are necessary and appropriate, 
I, along with other members of the Com- 
merce and Agriculture Committees, have 
worked closely with the administration 
to develop this compromise bill. Although 
this bill does not establish new incentive 
programs, it does require that a study 
be performed to document the need for 
such programs. 

This compromise bill has therefore re- 
ceived the strong endorsement of the ad- 
ministration and of all witnesses that 
testified before the two committees. It 
takes a major step in finally recognizing 
the potential for aquaculture to contrib- 
ute to this country’s and the world’s food 
supplies and clarifies the Federal role in 
making that contribution. The State of 
Hawaii, which is a leader in the United 
States for aquacultural development, is 
currently demonstrating that potential, 
and with the encouragement of Congress, 
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aquaculture can become a major source 
of food production throughout the coun- 
try. I therefore urge my colleagues to 
support the passage of S. 1650, and I urge 
the Members of the House to act expe- 
ditiously on similar legislation. 

@ Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, it is 
with great pleasure that I come here 
today to express my continued support 
for a young U.S. industry which is fac- 
ing a very bright future in meeting the 
food needs of this country and other 
countries of the world in years to come. 
That industry is aquaculture. 

I am proud to be listed as a cosponsor 
of this bill and as a sponsor and co- 
sponsor of other aquaculture bills dat- 
ing back to the first aquaculture bill 
which was introduced in the U.S. Senate. 
I am pleased that we have finally been 
able to develop a bill which will serve the 
needs of this vital new industry and 
which enjoys broad support from Con- 
gress, the administration, and from the 
aquaculture industry. I believe that the 
National Aquaculture Act of 1980 will 
someday be viewed by historians as a 
landmark piece of legislation. It pro- 
vides the first statutory recognition of 
this vital new industry and will help 
this industry to grow to its true potential. 

There is a tremendous untapped 
potential for aquaculture in the United 
States and throughout the world. Aqua- 
culture has been practiced for at least 
4,500 years in China and it can be dated 
back 100 years in this country. Com- 
mercial aquaculture production in the 
United States amounted to approximate- 
ly 2 million pounds in 1960, and since 
that time it has grown to over 100 million 
pounds- By contrast, the world com- 
mercial fish harvest has remained rela- 
tively constant at about 70 million tons 
annually since 1970, and there is wide- 
spread concern that many wild species 
of fish are being harvested at or near 
their optimum sustainable yields. 


However, the demand for fisheries 
products is increasing rapidly. Per capita 
U.S. consumption of fish products has in- 
creased by about 2 pounds per person 
since 1969. The National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration estimates 
that domestic demand for seafood prod- 
ucts will increase by 80 percent by the 
year 2000. NOAA also estimates that pro- 
jected rates of harvesting and consump- 
tion of fisheries products will result in a 
worldwide storage within 3 to 10 years. 

It is obvious that this threatened 
shortfall can only be met through the 
development of a successful commercial 
aquaculture industry in this country. The 
potential for this industry is quite clearly 
present, and just as clearly we have 
barely scratched the surface of our po- 
tential production. Aquaculture now ac- 
counts for some 10 percent of world fish 
production. In some countries aquacul- 
ture supplies as much as 40 percent of 
domestic fish product consumption. How- 
ever, in the United States aquaculture 
supplies only some 3 percent of our do- 
mestic consumption needs. 

The fledgling U.S. aquaculture indus- 
try now produces some 65,000 metric tons 
of seafood each year. The National Acad- 
emy of Science estimates that this can 
be increased to 250,000 metric tons by 
1985 and could reach 1 million metric 
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tons by the year 2000. Such develop- 
ment would not only help meet the needs 
of the U.S. consumers with much better 
supplies of seafood at more reasonable 
prices, but it would also make a major 
contribution to reducing our balance-of- 
payments deficit. The United States now 
imports over half of the seafood which 
we consume, and this adds about $2 bil- 
lion per year to our balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

The potential for domestic business 
has already resulted in commercially vi- 
able aquaculture enterprises, producing 
catfish, trout, salmon, oysters, and craw- 
fish among other species, here in the 
United States. Although very small in 
relation to its potential, aquaculture is 
already an established industry in my 
home State of Texas and I predict that 
it will be growing rapidly in the not-too- 
distant future. 

Shrimp farming in particular has been 
receiving a lot of interest from research- 
ers and private business in Texas. Scien- 
tists at Texas A. & M. University, one of 
our Nation’s sea grant universities, have 
been very successful in raising shrimp 
in captivity using the thermal effluent 
from a powerplant in Corpus Christi, 
Tex. Success within the last few years in 
breeding shrimp in captivity is promising 
to make large scale shrimp farming op- 
erations commercially viable, and shrimp 
grown in the ideal conditions of the 
Laguna Madre may soon be supplement- 
ing the commercial catch of wild shrimp 
in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The potential importance of aquacul- 
ture as a global food source cannot be 
underestimated. A large portion of the 
world’s population goes to bed hungry 
each night. A shortage of food in the area 
where it is most needed is a critical prob- 
lem in this world. Moreover, the world 
food shortage is much more than just a 
shortage of food. Most importantly it is a 
shortage of protein. Protein is the single 
most vital element in an adequate diet, 
and it is also the nutrient in the shortest 
supply worldwide. Without an adequate 
protein supply during infancy the human 
brain is not developed properly. The re- 
sult is mental retardation that cannot 
be reversed even if protein supplies are 
adequate in later years. 

Aquaculture produces protein. It pro- 
duces a high quality protein in large 
amounts very, very efficiently. The stimu- 
lus to aquaculture development that this 
bill will give will eventually prove very 
important to the economies of Texas and 
to the United States. Even more far- 
reaching, however, is the mind-boggling 
impact which the adequate protein sup- 
ply of a modern aquaculture industry 
could have on the developing nations of 
the world. Many of these nations are lo- 
cated in tropical areas which are ideally 
suited for aquaculture production. 

The potential of aquaculture has been 
recognized by the U.S. Senate through 
its work on previous aquaculture bills. 
This bill is not as broad or as far-reach- 
ing as earlier proposals. But it is a great 
step forward toward the development of 
a viable commercial aquaculture industry 
in the United States. 

This compromise bill, which has been 
over 3 years in the making, will bring 
much-needed coordination to the 11 Fed- 
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eral agencies which have direct involve- 
ment with agriculture and the 10 other 
agencies which have programs which are 
indirectly related to aquaculture. 

This bill will stimulate new aquacul- 
ture projects by authorizing Federal 
cost-sharing grants of up to 50 percent 
for projects which are developed under 
the National Aquaculture Development 
Plan. 

The bill also requires a comprehensive 
study of the capital requirements of the 
U.S. aquaculture industry and requires 
the administration to submit a plan to 
Congress by which the capital needs of 
this industry can be met. 

Recognizing that no stimulus can be 
effective if it is countered by unnecessary 
bureaucratic delays and redtape, the bill 
mandates a study of Government regu- 
latory restrictions to aquacultural devel- 
opment in the United States. The ad- 
ministration must then submit to Con- 
gress plans for the removal of any un- 
necessarily burdensome regulatory bar- 
riers to these successful developments of 
viable commercial aquaculture enter- 
prises. Our experiences with existing 
businesses which are being strangled by 
Government redtape have made those of 
us who are deeply involved in combat- 
ting this menace painfully aware of the 
fatal consequences which Government 
overregulation can have for a budding 
new industry, such as our domestic aqua- 
culture industry. 

Mr. President, I believe that the 
boundless potential of our aquacultural 
resources offers an exciting challenge to 
the entrepreneurs of our free enterprise 
system. It is high time that the Govern- 
ment recognized the potential rewards to 
society from the development of this in- 
dustry and acted to throw open the door 
to the future. This bill is a major step 
toward opening that door. I urge its 
3 consideration and enactment into 
aW. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of S. 1650, the National 
Aquaculture Act of 1980. 

As a cosponsor of S. 1650—and I might 
add, as a longtime supporter and co- 
sponsor of proposed aquaculture legisla- 
tion spanning my previous years of serv- 
ice in the other body—I would like to 
state why I believe passage of S. 1650 is 
both timely and in the very best interest 
of the Nation. I do so with the fervent 
hope that my Senate colleagues will join 
me today in supporting this landmark 
legislation. Specifically, I would like to 
address three areas of concern which I 
feel merit particular attention. 

First, Mr. President, as you may know, 
the United States at present has no com- 
prehensive aquaculture policy despite 
the fact that studies indicate that the 
development of such a policy statement 
is long overdue. Second, as you may also 
know, Mr. President, my State, the State 
of Hawaii, is already moving forward 
with a bold aquaculture development 
program with the anticipation that a 
commercially livable aquaculture indus- 
try can be expanded in Hawaii that will 
attract substantial investment and thus 
bolster the State’s economy. Finally, Mr. 
President, with the appropriate emphasis 
on energy research and applied energy 
technology, there are immediate oppor- 
tunities to bring about major reductions 
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in the cost of producing, harvesting and 
processing aquatic-based food products. 
This last point is of critical importance 
in view of the continuing steep rise in 
the price of oil. 

If I may, permit me to elaborate more 
fully on each of these topics. With regard 
to the question of whether or not this 
legislation is needed, I direct your at- 
tention to two general areas of national 
interest. In terms of the bill’s domestic 
considerations, the United States has not 
had a strong history of consuming aqua- 
tic products. However, we are increas- 
ingly being made aware of the nutri- 
tional role of these foods, and we can 
expect a shift to increased consumption 
by the U.S. population. To do this, we 
cannot rely on our commercial fisheries 
alone. 

This can be seen from the status of our 
commercial fisheries. From 1950 to 1970, 
the total fish harvest for commercial op- 
erations increased from 21 million tons 
to about 70 million tons. Since 1970, how- 
ever, the yield has remained more or less 
static or has actually decreased in some 
categories. Some authorities believe that 
the total world fish catch cannot much 
exceed the 100-million-ton level without 
imperiling seriously the reproductive po- 
tential of valuable commercial stocks. At 
the same time, it is estimated that the 
total demand for commercial fisheries 
products will more than likely eclipse the 
100-million-ton level within the next two 
decades. Other authorities believe that 
serious depletion of certain commercially 
exploited fish has already occurred with 
irreversible consequences. One example 
cited is the bluefin tuna, whose numbers 
have decreased precipitously in recent 
years. 

The only logical way to counteract 
such a perilous trend is to learn how to 
manage living aquatic resources. Aqua- 
culture has developed technologies for 
managing a wide variety of plant and 
animal life. 

The development of a marine-shrimp 
industry is an excellent example of this 
potential. Scientists at the Oceanic In- 
stitute of Hawaii recently announced 
that they have achieved promising re- 
sults in reducing feeding costs for rais- 
ing marine shrimp in a captive environ- 
ment. If these preliminary experiments 
continue to show promise, it will provide 
a breakthrough of critical importance to 
the development of this new industry. 
This is an important consideration, since 
the United States relies heavily on the 
importation of shrimp, some 300 million 
pounds annually, to provide for its do- 
mestic consumption. With the increasing 
protectionism that has resulted from the 
200-mile seaward boundary of the ex- 
tended economic zone, a very real poten- 
tial exists for future restrictions in the 
supply of marine shrimp. A strong U.S. 
based industry would avoid shortages or 
unreasonable costs for this commodity. 

A good case can also be made for this 
legislation in terms of its international 
considerations as this country promotes 
the alleviation of hunger and malnutri- 
tion throughout the world. Based on a 
survey conducted in 161 countries, the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization estimated recently that the 
world’s undernourished stood at approxi- 
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mately 450 million, or a quarter of the 
underdeveloped world. Moreover, the 
U.N. group also predicted that the num- 
ber is likely to increase in the years 
ahead. 

Ironically, most of the population is 
located in the Southern Hemipshere of 
the world in areas most suitable for the 
development of aquaculture enterprises. 
Nonetheless, as populations continue to 
increase explosively, the ability to pro- 
vide them with adequate nutrition is de- 
creasing because more land is being re- 
claimed from agriculture to house more 
people and because naturally occurring 
animal and plant life is being over-ex- 
ploited to fill the food gap. In particular, 
aquatic resources are in trouble. 

I realize that it would be naive to sug- 
gest that aquaculture will be a cure-all 
for the world’s nutritional problems. But 
at the same time, it would be equally 
naive not to recognize aquaculture’s po- 
tential to contribute significantly to the 
alleviation of this problem. Some addi- 
tional statistics are worth mentioning in 
this context. 

Besides the direct need both at home 
and abroad for aquaculture products, the 
United States has an economic interest 
in developing a strong national aquacul- 
ture industry. According to a 1975 Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences study, the 
United States produced 65,000 metric 
tons of fish through aquaculture that 
year. This represented slightly more than 
3.4 percent of the total U.S. seafood 
demand. Although commercial aquacul- 
ture operations are located at various 
sites throughout the entire United States 
and its coastal waters, it is not yet a 
large industry (only about $100-$200 
million in total worth). Nevertheless, it 
has been estimated that the industry 
will double its output by 1982 to about 
$375-$400 million. 

Biologists at the National Marine 
Fisheries Service in Seattle have esti- 
mated that aquaculture developments 
totaling 500,000 acres could produce 20 
billion pounds of fish in 25 years, enough 
to maintain per capita fish consumption 
in an expanded U.S. population of 300 
million. 

One estimate holds that in the United 
States with the present state of aqua- 
culture technology, production by aqua- 
culture be increased between three and 
five times from current production 
levels and that a more concentrated ef- 
fort could result in a fifteen- to twenty- 
fold increase in production. That means 
that the United States could theoreti- 
cally produce up to 1.4 million tons of 
seafood from acuaculture, given the 
stimulus to do so. Such a production 
level would account for nearly one half 
the present annual U.S. consumption of 
seafood (3.2 million tons). 

A recent Senate Committee Print on 
Soviet Oceans Development (1976) ac- 
knowledges the Soviet’s interest in aqua- 
culture and concludes that Soviet em- 
phasis on aquaculture is increasing for 
two fundamental reasons: First, the So- 
viets perceive that the future return 
from ocean fisheries will decrease as de- 
mand increases; and second, the rapid 
development of marine biology, ecology, 
and engineering has made it possible to 
develop aquaculture as a major compo- 
nent of the economy, like agriculture 
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Some Soviet officials have predicted 
that maritime areas will be eventually 
utilized for aquaculture “up to a depth 
of 100 yards and up to 1 mile off the 
shore by the end of the century.” It is 
apparent, then, that the Russian empha- 
sis on aquaculture anticipates that the 
production potential of the fisheries in- 
dustries will dwindle while the demand 
for fisheries products will continue to 
increase. They have chosen aquaculture 
to help fill the anticipated supply- 
versus-demand gap. 

Moreover, in a report prepared for 
congressional hearings held on the 
House side in 1976, two important con- 
clusions were reached. The first was 
that a review of the status of aquaculture 
in the world indicates aquaculture proj- 
ects are contributing significantly to the 
economies of other countries but very 
little to the U.S. economy, despite an ex- 
tensive import market for seafood. The 
second conclusion was that aquaculture 
could coexist very profitably with agri- 
culture in the United States and provide 
an added benefit by reducing the balance 
of payments deficit resulting from the 
importation of seafood and related 
products into the U.S. markets. 


Mr. President, an additional aspect 
of this legislation which I believe merits 
attention is contained in the just-com- 
pleted National Research Council report 
entitled “Aquaculture in the United 
States, Constraints and Opportunities.” 
The statement reads as follows: 

Our analysis of the production, science, 
technology, economics, business, law, and 
administration of aquaculture indicates that, 
in the United States, acquaculture will have 
only a minor impact on food production in 
the near term, in comvarison with other food 
production systems. We have been unable to 
make a definitive statement about the exact 
future role of aquaculture as a source of food 
in the United States. It is, however, our con- 
sidered opinion that in the long term, aqacul- 
ture will be a means of increasing protein 
supplies. We believe that aquaculture has 
the potential to contribute to increased food 
production. If this potential is to be tested. 
expenditures for current programs and for 
research and development must be in- 
creased. 


Moving to the second point I made in 
my opening statement, I would like to 
comment briefly on the bold aquacul- 
ture initiatives currently being under- 
taken in my home State, Hawaii. The 
March 1978 issue of the prestigious trade 
journal, “The Commercial Fish 
Farmer,” was devoted exclusively to ar- 
ticles describing these initiatives. Indeed 
the subtitle of that issue was headlined 
“Aquaculture in Hawaii.” 

Because Hawaii experiences year- 
round climatic conditions favorable to 
aquaculture development, it has, in my 
view, the potential for becoming the 
aquaculture capital of the United States. 
Freshwater prawns (related to shrimp) 
and certain species of fish are already 
being produced commercially. The poten- 
tial for the production of other forms of 
aquatic life in Hawaii is, according to all 
available reports, almost limitless. We 
have the potential for raising and pro- 
ducing commercially both freshwater 
forms (catfish, prawns, crayfish, et 
cetera) and saltwater forms (oysters, 
clams, marine shrimp, a variety of fish 
species such as mullet and milkfish, sea- 
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weeds, et cetera). But by all accounts, 
the development of this potential is going 
to be a costly undertaking. Land suitable 
for aquaculture is both scarce and expen- 
sive. Furthermore, government regula- 
tions, both Federal and local, tend both 
to inhibit aquaculture development and 
to escalate project costs. Finally, the 
economics of aquaculture (for example, 
supply versus demand; market expansion 
and perishability of aquaculture prod- 
ucts) render it a risky investment. 

As a developing technology, Hawaii 
recognizes that aquaculture programs 
are going to require large infusions of 
money for research. Specifically, fund- 
ing is needed to broaden the scope of 
research in basic biology, genetics, dis- 
ease control, and a wide range of hus- 
bandry management techniques for 
virtually all of the aquatic life forms 
identified now as having commercial 
potential. Like agriculture in its infancy, 
it is not yet known how to manage 
aquatic animals and plants with absolute 
reliability when they are crowded to- 
gether in a cost-efficient, intensive aqua- 
culture environment. Fiscal and tax in- 
centives will also be needed to encourage 
the technological and commercial devel- 
opment of aquatic life forms under these 
conditions. It is asking too much of 
entrepreneurs and venture capitalists to 
produce the funds themselves to under- 
take the research and development costs 
necessary for commercial interests. 

The issue of funding research and 
development costs for aquaculture leads 
me to the last topic I wish to discuss, and 
that is the compelling need to bring 
about the reduction of the energy costs 
associated with producing, harvesting 
and processing aquatic-based food 
products. 

The development of traditional land- 
based agriculture has proceeded without 
a major concern for its energy costs. 
However, with today’s mounting costs for 
oil, it is imperative that food and energy 
policy planners work together to pro- 
mote energy efficiency. Only in this way 
will we be able to assure an adequate diet 
at a reasonable cost for people both here 
and abroad. 

Since aquaculture is an expanding in- 
dustry, it is a prime candidate for in- 
cluding energy considerations in its basic 
structure. This point has received the 
attention of some of our foremost food 
planners, including Jean Mayer, presi- 
dent of Tufts University, and John Bar- 
dach, a leading aquaculture authority at 
the East-West Center in Hawaii. The 
conclusions which these scientists report 
are important if we are to promote the 
successful development of a U.S.-based 
aquaculture industry. 

What this means is that the formula- 
tion of a National Aquaculture Policy 
statement must include a variety of op- 
tions to promote the direct savings of 
fuel and fuel-demanding inputs. For ex- 
ample, fertilizer costs may be reduced 
through the use of recycled organic 
wastes from the animal husbandry and 
crop production industry. Tax benefits 
may also be necessary at the outset to 
encourage such waste recycling. How- 
ever, as the energy efficiency of these 
strategies become apparent—that is, pro- 
duction costs maintained at a reasonable 
level—those practices will spread as a 
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natural part of aquaculture’s develop- 
ment. 

In addition, it is necessary to promote 
energy analyses in order to determine 
the proper size of aquaculture farms. In 
the past, cheap energy has promoted 
large to very large scale agricultural en- 
terprises. However, we need to find out 
if small-scale operations are more energy 
efficient for aquaculture. The point of 
this critical analysis will be to encourage 
the construction of aquaculture opera- 
tions which are consistent with the wise 
and minimal use of energy supplies. 

With the proper research, planning, 
and development, the use of aquaculture 
as a means of supplying high-grade ani- 
mal protein need not be energy expen- 
sive. In fact, if polyculture and organic 
waste recycling are employed, the pro- 
tein produced may be cheaper in terms 
of energy requirements than the rearing 
of pigs or chickens. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish to 
express my firm belief that this great 
Nation of ours has the ability to provide 
the innovation required to develop an 
aquaculture industry. What is needed is a 
statement of national policy which will 
promote adequate planning, research, 
and development of this country’s aqua- 
culture resources. In my judgment this 
proposed legislation accomplishes this 
important objective. Mr. President, there 
is no question in my mind that S. 1650 
will enable the United States to move 
ahead aggressively to establish a well 
managed national aquaculture program 
and I urge my colleagues to join me in 
supporting this landmark legislation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

Mr. BAKER, Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


At 4:45 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives delivered by 
Mr. Gregory, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House agrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 7140) to amend title IV of the 
Employee Retirement Income Security 
Act of 1974 to postpone for 1 month 
the date on which the Corporation must 
pay benefits under terminated multi- 
employer plans. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker has signed the following en- 
rolled bill: 

H.R. 7140. An act to amend title IV of 
the Employee Retirement Income Security 
Act of 1974 to postpone for two months the 
date on which the Pension Benefit Guaranty 
Corporation must pay benefits under termi- 
nated multiemployer plans. 


The enrolled bill was subsequently 
signed by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. MAGNUSON). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 
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By Mr. FORD (for Mr. Jackson), from 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources, without amendment: 

S. 1626. A bill for the relief of H. F. Mul- 
holland and the estate of John Oakason 
(Rept. No. 96-671). 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 4887. An act to authorize appro- 
priations for the San Francisco Bay Natural 
Wildlife Refuge, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 96-672). 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works, with an 
amendment: 

H.R. 4889. An act to extend the authori- 
zation period for the Great Dismal Swamp 
National Wildlife Refuge (Rept. No. 96-673) . 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works, with 
amendments: 

S. 2115. A bill to establish the Bogu Chitto 
National Wildlife Refuge (Rept. No. 96-674) . 

S. 2382. A bill to provide for additional 
authorization for appropriations for the 
Tinicum National Environmental Center 
(Rept. No. 96-675) . 


ORDER FOR STAR PRINT—S. 2606 


Mr. GARN. Mr. President, on Thurs- 
day, April 24, 1980, I introduced a bill, 
S. 2606, to create an independent Office 
of Strategic Trade. Inadvertently, a 
small but significant error was left in 
the bill which was printed. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the words “East-West trade” be 
stricken from section 5, paragraph 2, 
and the words “munitions control” be 
inserted in their place, and that a star 
print of this bill be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. NELSON (for himself, Mr. Forp, 
Mr. Stewart, Mr. Baucus, Mr. Mc- 
Govern, Mr. Durkin, Mr. HUDDLE- 
STON, Mr. MELCHER, Mr. HOLLINGs, 
Mr. REGLE, Mr. Boren, Mr. BIDEN, 
Mr. HATCH, and Mr. WEICKER) : 

S. 2624. A bill to reform the laws relating 
to agency paperwork; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. WEICKER: 

S. 2625. A bill to amend chapter 39 of title 
28 of the United States Code, relating to the 
appointment of a special prosecutor; to the 
Committee on the Judici: ry. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 

S. 2626. A bill for the relief of Major 
Joseph R. Williams; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON (by request) : 

S. 2627. A bill to authorize additional 
appropriations to the Department of Energy 
for civilian programs for fiscal year 1980, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 2628. A bill to require the Secretary 
of the Treasury to issue guarantees with re- 
spect to the payment of the principal and 
interest of bonds to be issued by the Suffolk 
County Sewer Authority, in Suffolk County, 
New York, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 

S. 2629. A bill to increase the pay, al- 

lowances, and special and incentive pays of 
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members of the uniformed services; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 
By Mr. JACKSON (by request): 

S. 2630. A bill to establish the Martin 
Luther Fung, Jr. National Historic Site in the 
State of Georgia, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

S. 2631. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to clarify the authority of the Small 
Business Administration to provide assistance 
to small businesses owned by citizens of the 
United States but domiciled outside of the 
United States; to the Select Committee on 
Small Business. 

By Mr. TSONGAS: 

S. 2632. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An Act to provide for the establishment of 
the Lowell National Historical Park in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and for 
other purposes”, approved June 5, 1978 (92 
Stat. 290), in order to permit any revenues 
or other assets acquired by any means by 
the Lowell Historic Preservation Commission 
to be used for any authorized functions of 
such Commission; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. MATHIAS (for himself and Mr. 
DOMENICI) : 

S. 2633. A bill to eliminate the bar of the 
act of state doctrine to the determination of 
the merits in certain cases; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENTSEN (for himself and Mr. 
NUNN) : 

S. 2634. A bill to provide for making pay- 
ments to certain citizens and nationals of 
the United States held hostage in Iran, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. HATFIELD (for himself, Mr. 
BAKER, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. 
Levin, Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. PRYOR, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, and Mr. STEVENSON): 

S.J. Res. 170. Joint resolution to autborize 
and direct the Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Memorial Commission to proceed with the 
construction of the Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt Memorial, and for other purposes: to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. NELSON (for himself, Mr. 
Forp, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Baucus, 
Mr. McGovern, Mr. Durkin, 
Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. MELCHER, 
Mr. Horrixds, Mr. REGLE, Mr. 
Boren, Mr. BIDEN, and Mr. 
WEICKER) : 

S. 2624. A bill to reform the laws relat- 
ing to agency paperwork; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

PAPERWORK ELIMINATION AND CONTROL ACT 
OF 1980 

Mr. NELSON. Mr, President, unneces- 
sary and excessive Government regula- 
tion and paperwork is the biggest hidden 
tax in America and it must be elimi- 
nated. The business community must 
spend more than 84 million man-hours 
just to complete reporting requirements 
approved by either the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget (OMB) or the General 
Accounting Office, and that figure does 
not include man-hours completing IRS 
tax forms, which constitute 75 percent 
of the total paperwork burden. 

It has always been my belief that we 
can reduce Federal paperwork by as 
much as 50 to 75 percent and, at the 
same time, increase efficiency and re- 
duce costs. 

Thus, in an attempt to combat the 
blizzard of Government paperwork, I am 
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today introducing the Paperwork Elimi- 
nation and Control Act. 

The bill will not create any new paper- 
work requirements for the private sector, 
nor should it increase Government costs. 
In fact, as the audit reduces Govern- 
ment paperwork, the cost of Government 
should decrease. What it will do is force 
the Federal bureaucracy to do its job 
efficiently, effectively, and with minimal 
intrusion into the affairs of business. 

The bill would require every Federal 
agency to annually inventory and audit 
its paperwork requirements. The bill 
would require that the use of each form 
be specifically justified, that the agency 
state its use of the information re- 
quested and that an estimate be made of 
the number of man-hours necessary to 
complete each form. Tantamount in im- 
portance is the provision of the bill 
which requires an expiration date after 
which such forms, schedules and/or 
questionnaires would not be used for 
the collection of such information. This 
provision of the bill puts an effective 
brake on further proliferation of un- 
necessary and useless information. 

This audit process is to be submitted 
to the OMB along with the agency's 
budget request. OMB would then be re- 
quired to solicit private sector comments 
on the audit and critical comments 
would have to be satisfactorily resolved. 

In other words, by tying the audit 
process to the budget process, we can as- 
sure prompt responsiveness to the prob- 
lem. 

We believe that if the Federal bureau- 
crats who create paperwork are required 
to audit every form, line by line, they will 
begin to have an appreciation of the 
hardship they are causing and take more 
sensible approaches to Government in- 
formation needs. 

The bill is based on a series of recom- 
mendations made by the Small Business 
Administration to the Small Business 
Committee and is responsive to the find- 
ings and recommendations of the White 
House Conference on Small Business. 

The findings of an SBA survey of the 
Paperwork burden imposed on small 
businesses underscores the urgency of 
this bill. Among the SBA findings were 
that small businesses file more than 305 
million Federal forms a year, totalling 
over 850 million pages and containing 
more than 7.3 billion questions; that the 
average annual cost per small business 
firm is $1,270, with the total burden for 
the Nation’s 10 million small businesses 
coming to $12.7 billion, roughly $10 billion 
of which is Federal and the balance State 
and local; and that 79 percent of the 
time, bureaucrats significantly under- 
estimate the amount of time it actually 
takes a business firm to fill out a form. 


We have heard, time after time, rea- 
sons why paperwork cannot be reduced. 
Based on personal experience, we are 
convinced that it can be reduced, some- 
times in astounding percentages. 

We have already succeeded in reducing 
some Federal paperwork requirements by 
as much as 96 percent. For example, 3 or 
4 years ago, we undertook an evaluation 
of the paperwork required for an em- 
ployer to make use of the provision in 
the law which permitted the employer to 
hire a full time student, at 85 percent of 
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the minimum wage. We were curious at 
the fact that very few employers ever 
used the provisions of that law. 

We requested the forms from the De- 
partment of Labor and found that they 
totalled 7½ pages or 636 lines of fine 
print, instructions, references to statutes, 
and innumerable kinds of irrelevant, 
complicated and time-consuming ques- 
tions. We could find no justification why 
it was necessary that any employer who 
wanted to make use of this law had to 
complete such an onerous and burden- 
some form. 

We wrote the Secretary of Labor and 
suggested that the form be reduced to 
postcard size with some 6 or 7 questions. 
The Secretary, astonished at the com- 
plexity of such a simple form, wrote back 
and said, “That form could be reduced to 
four questions.” As a result, the form is 
now the size of a postcard and asks only 
four questions: name of the employer 
and address; type of establishment; date 
that establishment began operation; and 
finally, the name of where the full-time 
students will be employed. This form 
now takes only 2 or 3 minutes to complete 
and represents about a 93 percent reduc- 
tion in the amount of paperwork that is 
required to complete one form. 

In another example, the quarterly 
wage report, form 941, was reduced from 
a quarterly report to an annual report. 
This resulted in a 75 percent reduction 
of annual paperwork for small business, 
which is equivalent to a stack of paper 2 
miles high. 

And in December, we wrote the Small 
Business Administration and suggested 
that the agency’s affirmative action com- 
pliance form 707 could be reduced from 
19 pages to 6 or 7. In February we re- 
ceived agency confirmation agreeing with 
us. 
Without reducing the information nec- 
essary to assure compliance with civil 
rights laws, we will save an estimated 
26,000 small businesses the trouble of 
completing 12 pages of unnecessary pa- 
perwork. If stacked, this would equal a 
column of paper 13 stories high. 

Only recently, working with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission (ICC) we 
succeeded in eliminating and reducing 
several forms. Our effort will reduce the 
number of man-hours necessary to com- 
plete ICC forms by 220,000 and save the 
transportation industry an estimated 
$1.5 million this year. 

Last year, we were successful in reduc- 
ing the Department of Energy’s weather- 
ization form by over 40 pages. So that 
individuals without Ph.D’s in Engineer- 
ing can understand and take advantage 
of this provision. This is proof-positive 
that the burgeoning paperwork require- 
ments by agencies throughout Govern- 
ment can be significantly reduced. 

I have before me another incredible 
example of excessive paperwork that is 
required by the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. Here is a one-page form 
that must be completed by a business if 
they wish to be placed on a bidders mail- 
ing list, which notifies you of upcoming 
Government procurement contracts. 

The form itself is rather simple and 
not terribly complicated. It asks the type 
of organization, the names of the officers 
or owners, persons who are authorized to 
sign bids, the type of ownership, the type 
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of business, size of business, floor space, 
and so forth. This form, in and of itself, 
is not terribly complicated or burden- 
some. However, in order to complete 
this form, it is necessary that you read 
over 90 pages of instructions. 

This form is only 1 of over 305 million 
forms submitted to the Federal Govern- 
ment by small business every year. These 
forms create over 850 million pages of 
paperwork and more than 7 billion ques- 
tions which must be completed by busi- 
ness. When laid end to end, this is 
enough paper to stretch around the 
world nearly six times. Or, if stacked, it 
would form a column of paper 67 miles 
high. 

But even these statistics do not tell the 
full story of Government’s burgeoning 
business to complete and retain, without 
giving a copy to any agency. For example, 
the Federal Trade Commission requires 
that all direct sellers to the public pro- 
vide a written two-page notice of the 
buyer’s right of cancellation within 3 
days and full refund within 10 days. 

This regulation, which is called the 
“cooling-off” form, must be printed at 
the company’s expense in duplicate and 
be signed by the buyer, even if the com- 
pany has a more inclusive guarantee. 

I have always been an ardent advocate 
of strong consumer protection laws, but 
if a company is willing to offer a more 
comprehensive guarantee than is re- 
quired by law, so much the better. 

According to statistics provided by the 
Direct Sellers’ Association, one of their 
member companies, prints in excess of 
27 million order forms per year, to which 
the “cooling-off” form, in duplicate, must 
be attached. During the 3% years this 
rule has been in effect, this company has 
received only 10 notices of cancellation. 

Put another way, approximately 190 
million forms were printed and distri- 
buted in order to get 10 notices back. 

Nationwide, over 1 billion “cooling-off” 
forms were printed and distributed to 
private purchasers, but, less than one- 
tenth of 1 percent were ever returned 
under this rule. Earlier this year the 
Small Business Committee requested that 
the Federal Trade Commission investi- 
gate the paperwork burden on small busi- 
ness. 

In February I received a letter from 
the Commissioner informing me of their 
decision to perform an independent eco- 
nomic impact analysis on the “cooling- 
off” form. And, on April 1, I received a 
letter from the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice agreeing with my recommendations 
that the 1120-DISC form could be sim- 
plified. These changes will appear in the 
19 form 1120-DISC and related sched- 
ules. 

Our success in reducing these specific 
forms is indicative of the fact that in 
many cases, there is no justification for 
the use of the form and that the infor- 
mation requested is infrequently or never 
used 


The Paperwork Elimination and Con- 
trol Act will dramatically open the Fed- 
eral Government’s paperwork manage- 
ment system for review by the private 
sector. It will create a complete public 
airing of paperwork problems. Business 
comments on specific forms and Govern- 
ment’s use of the information could be 
heard and potential problems resolved. 
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We may very well find out that as much 
as 75 percent of the information sup- 
plied is never used. By tying the auditing 
process to the budget process, we will be 
taking a major step towards assuring 
that frivolous paperwork requirements 
are eliminated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill along with a copy of 
my letter to Secretary Miller on DISC 
and copies of the Treasury Department’s 
and IRS’s response to my letters be 
printed in the Recorp, and that the bill 
be appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
material were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2624 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Paperback Elimi- 
nation and Control Act of 1980”. 


CENTRALIZED AUTHORITY OVER INFORMATION 
COLLECTION ACTIVITIES 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 3512 of title 44, United 
States Code, is repealed. 

(b) The first paragraph of section 3502 of 
such title is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Federal agency’ means any executive de- 
partment, military department, Government 
corporation, Government controlled corpo- 
ration, or other establishment in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government (including 
the Executive Office of the President), or any 
independent reculatory agency; but does not 
include the General Accounting Office or the 
governments of the District of Columbia and 
of the territories and possessions of the 
United States, and their various subdivi- 
sions;”’. 

DUTIES OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF 
MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET 


Sec. 3. Section 3503 of title 44, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” in clause (2); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of clause (3) and inserting in Meu thereof 
a semicolon; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new clauses: 

4) provide for increased communication 
between the Federal Government and the 
small business community with respect to 
Federal information collection activities; 
and 

“(5) provide a forum for the discussion of 
the concerns of the small business commu- 
nity with respect to Federal information 
collection activities.“. 


CLEARANCE OF INFORMATION REQUESTS 


Sec. 4. Section 3509 of title 44, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting "(a)" before “A”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

“(b) In carrying out the provisions of sub- 
section (a), the Director shall require each 
Federal agency to include on each reporting 
form, application form, schedule, question- 
naire, or collection method used by the 
agency— 

“(1) an exviration date after which such 
form, schedule, questionnaire, or method 
may not be used for the collection of infor- 
mation; 

“(2) a registration number specified by 
the Director; 

“(3) a statement as to whether the collec- 
tion of information pursuant to the form, 
schedule, questionnaire, or collection method 
is required by law, voluntary, or necessary to 
obtain a benefit administered by the agency; 
and 

“(4) the name and telephone number of 
the officer, employee, or office of the agency 
designated by the head of the agency pur- 
suant to section 3514 of this title to provide 
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information and assistance concerning the 
information collection activities of the 


agency. 

„(e) (1) In carrying out the provisions of 
subsection (a), the Director shall establish 
specific guidelines for the collection of in- 
formation from small business enterprises. 
Such guidelines shall— 

“(A) provide for the establishment of dif- 
fering information collection requirements 
or timetables that take into account the 
resources available to small business enter- 


rises; 

“(B) provide for exemptions for such en- 
terprises from particular information collec- 
tion requirements where appropriate; 

“(C) provide for the clarification, consoli- 
dation, or simplification of information col- 
lection requirements applicable to such en- 
terprises; and 

“(D) establish procedures for the evalua- 
tion of agency plans, forms, schedules, ques- 
tionnaires, or methods for the collection of 
information in accordance with the criteria 
specified in subparagraphs (A) through (C). 

(2) In carrying out the provisions of para- 
graph (1), the Director shall consult with the 
Chief Counsel for Advocacy of the Small 
Business Administration.“. 


INFORMATION CONTACT CONCERNING REPORTING 
REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 5. (a) Chapter 35 of title 44, United 
States Code, is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


“§ 3513. Information collection contact in 
Federal agencies 


“The head of each Federal agency shall 
designate an officer, employee, or office of the 
agency to provide information and assistance 
concerning the information collection activi- 
ties and requirements of the agency. The 
head of the agency shall establish a tele- 
phone number for such designated officer, 
employee, or office at which the calling party 
may telephone the agency without charge.”. 

(b) The table of sections for such chapter 
is further amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new item: 


“3513. Information collection contact in 
Federal agencies.“ 


FEDERAL BUSINESS REQUIREMENTS LOCATOR 
SYSTEM 


Sec. 6. (a) Chapter 35 of title 44, United 
States Code, is further amended by adding 
after section 3513 (as added by section 50a) 
of this Act) the following new section: 


“§ 3514. Federal Business Requirements Lo- 
cator System 


“(a) For purposes of this section, 
term— 

“(1) ‘data profile’ means a synopsis of the 
questions contained in an information col- 
lection requirement or of the information 
maintained pursuant to a recordkeeping re- 
quirement, and such related items as the 
Official name of the requirement, the name of 
the Federal agency which established and 
administers the requirement, the provision 
of law or regulation authorizing the require- 
ment, a description of the information col- 
lected or maintained pursuant to the re- 
quirement, and such other material as the 
Director determines necessary to identify, ob- 
tain access to, and use the data contained in 
the profile; 

(2) ‘recordkeeping requirement’ means a 
requirement imposed by a Federal agency on 
ten or more persons outside the Federal Gov- 
ernment to maintain records concerning 
identical data; and 


“(3) ‘System’ means the Federal Business 
Requirements Locator System established 
pursuant to subsection (b). 

“(b) The Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget shall develop, establish, 
and maintain in the Office a Federal Business 
Requirements Locator System. The System 
shall serve as the authoritative register of all 
information collection and recordkeeping re- 
quirements. The System shall include— 
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“(1) a catalog of data profiles of each in- 
formation collection and recordkeeping re- 
quirement; 

“(2) an index for such System which 
classifies each such requirement according to 
(A) the standard industrial classification for 
each industry to which such requirement 
applies and (B) such other classifications as 
the Director determines appropriate; and 

“(3) a communications function which 
permits access to the data profiles in the 
System. 

“(c) In developing and administering the 
System, the Director shall— 

“(1) promulgate rules requiring the head 
of each Federal agency to prepare and submit 
to the Director in a form specified by him 
a data profile for each existing and proposed 
information collection and recordkeeping 
requirement which classifies each such re- 
quirement according to (A) the standard 
industrial classification for each industry to 
which such requirement applies and (B) 
such other classifications the Director de- 
termines appropriate; 

“(2) compare data profiles for proposed 
information collection and recordkeeping 
requirements against existing data profiles 
in the System, and make available the re- 
sults of such comparison to 

“(A) Federal agency officials who are plan- 
ning information collection activities; 

“(B) relevant Federal agency reports 
clearance officers; and 

“(C) on request, members of the public; 

“(3) utilize the results of the com) 
made under paragraph (2) in carrying out 
the provisions of this section and section 
3509 of this title; and 

“(4) upon request, provide any person 
with a list of the Federal information col- 
lection and recordkeeping requirements ap- 
plicable to a business within a particular 
standard industrial classification. 

“(d) The data profiles of information col- 
lection and recordkeeping requirements 
shall be used to— 

“(1) identify duplication in existing or 
proposed information collection and record- 
keeping requirements; 

“(2) locate existing information collection 
and recordkeeving requirements that may 
meet the needs of a Federal agency and 
thereby assist the Director in carrying out 
his responsibilities under chapter 35 of this 
title and promote Federal agency sharing of 
information to avoid duplication; 

“(3) provide a central coordination mech- 
anism for Federal information collection 
activities; 

(4) catalog the information collection 
and recordkeeping requirements required of 
various industries in order to permit busi- 
ness enterprises to obtain data concerning 
information collection and recordkeeping re- 
quirements applicable to such enterprises; 
and 

“(5) monitor the total information collec- 
tion and recordkeening requirements imposed 
on the public by the Federal Government so 
that effective action can be applied to reduce 
such requirements.“. 

(b) The table of sections for such chapter 
is further amended by adding after the item 
relating to section 3513 (as added by section 
5(b) of this Act) the following new item: 
“3514. Federal Business Requirements Loca- 

tor System.“ 
AGENCY INFORMATION COLLECTION ANALYSES 


Sec. 7. (a) Chapter 35 of title 44, United 
States Code, is further amended by adding 
after section 3514 (as added by section 6(a) 
of this Act) the following new section: 

“§ 3515. Annual analysis of information col- 
lection activities 

“(a) Each year, the head of each Federal 
agency shall prepare an analysis of the in- 
formation collection activities of the agency. 
Such analysis shall include, for each report- 
ing form, application form, schedule, ques- 
tionnaire, or other collection method used by 
the agency— 
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“(1) a specification of the provision of law 
or regulation authorizing the collection of 
the information through such reporting form, 
application form, schedule questionnaire, or 
collection method; 

“(2) a statement as to whether such in- 
formation is available from any other Fed- 
eral agency; 

“(3) a description of the use by the agency 
of such information and why collection of 
such information is necessary; and 

“(4) an estimate of the number of man- 
hours, and related costs, necessary to com- 
plete such reporting form, application form, 
schedule, or questionnaire or to comply with 
such collection method. 

“(b) The head of each Federal agency shall 
submit the information collection activities 
analysis required by subsection (a) to the 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget with the request for appropriations 
submitted under section 215 of the Budget 
and Accounting Act, 1921. 

“(c)(1) Within 30 days after the receipt of 
an information collection activities analysis 
under subsection (b), the Director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget shall publish 
in the Federal Register a summary of the 
analysis with a notice which states that the 
analysis is available to the public and which 
solicits comments from the public concern- 
ing the analysis. 

“(2) Within six months after the date of 
publication of a notice under paragraph (1), 
the Director shall publish in the Federal 
Register a summary of comments received 
under such paragraph with respect to any 
such information collection activities anal- 
ysis and his response to such comments. In 
any case in which a comment received pur- 
suant to such paragraph indicates that the 
person submitting the comment disagrees 
with any of the data or conclusions con- 
tained in the analysis, the Director shall 
make a determination as to the validity of 
the disagreement and shall publish a state- 
ment in the Federal Register summarizing 
the pertinent provisions of the comment and 
the analysis and explaining his determina- 
tion with respect to the issue raised by the 
comment.“ 

(b) The table of sections of such chapter is 
further amended by adding after the item 
relating to section 3514 (as added by section 
6(b) of this Act) the following new item: 
“3515. Annual analysis of information col- 

lection activities.”. 
NoveMser 30, 1979. 
Hon. G. WILLIAM MILLER, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: The problem of in- 
creasing federal paperwork requirements is of 
particular concern to the Small Business 
Committee and the small business commu- 
nity which bears a disproportionate share of 
the paperwork burden. Enclosed is a review 
of the DISC reporting requirements and sug- 
gestions for improving DISC forms. This re- 
view is part of the Committee’s continuing 
effort to reduce this burden and was pre- 
pared in consultation with tax experts and 
representatives of the Citizens Committee on 
Paperwork Reduction. If fully adopted, the 
ten suggestions would result in more than a 
30 percent reduction in the DISC reporting 
burden. 

We would appreciate your prompt review 
of these suggestions and receiving your com- 
ments on them at your earliest convenience. 

Sincerely, 
GAYLORD NELSON, 
Chairman, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. GAYLORD NELSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in further 

response to your letter to Secretary Miller 
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dated November 30, 1979, transmitting your 
comments on and criticisms of the DISC re- 
porting requirments. I share your concern 
about increasing federal paperwork require- 
ments and greatly appreciate your construc- 
tive suggestions for improving DISC forms. 
I am attaching a point-by-point response to 
your recommendations. 

Our understanding is that you are not 
seeking to change the basic tax law, but you 
are trying to lighten the burden of com- 
pliance wherever possible. We have sup- 
ported your suggestions wherever possible. 
We have modified your recommendations 
slightly by splitting one of them into two 
parts and by including an additional idea 
developed in discussions with your staff. Two 
of the suggestions—consolidation of Forms 
2952 and 3646 and elimination of country 
detail from Schedule N of Form 1120— 
DISC—deserve particular mention because 
implementation of these should result in 
significant reductions in the cost of record 
keeping and return preparation. We have op- 
posed proposals which, we believe, would in- 
crease the burden of compliance or are 
necessary to administer the income tax laws 
and to carry out the intent of Congress in 
other areas. 

We have sent a copy of your letter and 
our response to the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, which has final authority over tax form 
changes. You may want to contact Gerald 
Portney, Assistant Commissioner (Techni- 
cal), about the progress of these recom- 
mendations. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD C. LUBICK. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. GAYLORD NELSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response 
to your letter of March 17 asking for a prog- 
ress report on proposed changes to the DISC 
reporting requirements. 

We are implementing the changes to Form 
1120-DISC and related schedules that were 
agreed to by Mr. Lubick in his February 11 
letter to you. These changes will appear in 
ne 1980 Form 1120-DISC and related sched- 
ules. 

We are also in agreement that Forms 2952 
and 3646 should be consolidated. Because of 
the scope of the changes, this project will 
take more time. Our present plans call for 
the development of a new form to consoli- 
date the information currently required on 
Forms 957, 958, 959, 2952 and 3646. How- 
ever, it appears that changes in legislation 
may be required before the consolidation can 
be made. If so, we will be in further con- 
tact with you through Mr. Lubick’s office as 
this project progresses. 

Sincerely yours, 
GERALD G. PORTNEY, 
Assistant Commissioner. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, the burden 
of Government paperwork on businesses 
and the American taxpayer has reached 
absurd proportions. It is excessive and 
unnecessarily duplicative. 

Instead of keeping paperwork at a 
minimum, most Federal agencies have 
imposed excessive and duplicative re- 
quirements. Little consideration is ever 
given to the cost, both in dollars and 
in time spent filling out agency forms 
and questionnaires. 

Time and time again, businessmen 
have expressed to me their concern about 
the mountains of Federal forms which 
they are required to file each year. Their 
claims have been substantiated in con- 
gressional hearings and Government 
studies. Numerous studies have estimat- 
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ed that American businesses are spend- 
ing millions of hours each year and 
billions of dollars responding to Federal 
requirements. Others suggest that these 
figures do not even come close to measur- 
in the true cost of complying. 

Many Federal agencies have already 
taken meaningful steps to eliminate 
unnecessary paperwork requirements. 
Those agencies deserve to be commended 
for their efforts. Additional steps, how- 
ever, are sorely needed to properly and 
efficiently manage the Government’s in- 
formation collection procedures. Federal 
agencies need to better coordinate their 
efforts and to continue to search for new 
ways to reduce the unnecessary bur- 
dens and costs of Government reporting 
requirements. 

What is perhaps even more disturbing 
is that many Federal agencies are re- 
quiring businesses to report information 
which is to varying degrees available in 
the files of other agencies. In my view, 
this goes to further prove that heaps of 
worthless forms can be eliminated. As 
my distinguished colleague and chair- 
man of the Small Business Committee, 
Mr. Netson, stated earlier this month 
on the Senate floor: Government paper- 
work could be cut 50 to 75 percent and 
at the same time improve the quality of 
the information submitted.” I share that 
view and want to reaffirm my commit- 
ment to minimizing reporting require- 
ments to the extent practicable and 
possible. 

In an effort to achieve this goal, I am 
joining Senator Netson today in intro- 
ducing the Paperwork Elimination and 
Control Act, legislation aimed at bring- 
ing Government paperwork under con- 
trol. 

The bill standardizes the Govern- 
ment’s system for information collection 
and recordkeeping requirements. It 
establishes the Federal business require- 
ments locator system, a priority of the 
Commission on Federal Paperwork. It 
would provide documentation to business 
and the Federal Government of what in- 
formation is required and what informa- 
tion has already been collected. 

The information locator system is de- 
signed to eliminate duplicative report- 
ing requirements, application forms and 
questionnaires. It would allow, when- 
ever possible, the use of one single form 
to gather information for many different 
offices and departments. 

This legislation assigns the Office of 
Management and Budget responsibility 
for paperwork review and coordination 
activities. Paperwork requirements of all 
Federal agencies, departments and in- 
dependent commissions would for the 
first time be reviewed and coordinated 
by a single office. 

OMB would be required to establish 
specific guidelines for the collection of 
information from small businesses. 
Those guidelines would: 

Provide for the establishment of dif- 
fering information collection require- 
ments or timetables that take into ac- 
count the resources available to small 
businesses; 

Provide for exemptions for small busi- 
nesses from particular information col- 
lection requirements where appropriate; 

Provide for the clarification, consoli- 
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dation, or simplification of information 
collection requirements applicable to 
small businesses; and 

Establish procedures for the evalua- 
tion of agency plans, forms, schedules, 
questionnaires, or methods for collection 
of information. 


In formulating the guidelines, OMB is 
required to consult with the Small Busi- 
ness Administration’s Office of Advo- 
cacy, strengthening and expanding that 
Office’s role in the regulatory process as 
recommended by the White House Con- 
ference on Small Business. 

This legislation also forces the Fed- 
eral Government to provide the informa- 
tion needed to contact the office or de- 
partment which initiates a particular 
form. The information is very important. 
Some of the animosity surrounding Fed- 
eral paperwork requirements is the re- 
sult of confusion about the proper pro- 
cedures for compliance or a question 
about the actual need for the informa- 
tion requested. The procedures estab- 
lished by this legislation will enable the 
businessman to directly contact the re- 
sponsible Federal agency, and a person 
within that agency who is familiar with 
the form. A toll free number will be es- 
tablished for this purpose. 

In addition, this legislation is intended 
to make the Federal Government more 
accountable for its actions. The same 
type of accountability that small busi- 
nessmen are subjected to time after time 
as the result of requirements of Federal 
agencies. 

As a member of the Senate Task Force 
on Small Business, I have become more 
acutely aware of the paperwork burden 
which every small business faces. Paper- 
work reduction is one of the priority 
items on the agenda of the task force. 
Also, this legislation we are introducing 
today is a direct response to the White 
House Conference on Small Business. 


By Mr. WEICKER: 
S. 2625. A bill to amend chapter 39 of 
title 28 of the United States Code, relat- 
ing to the appointment of a special pros- 


ecutor; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

@ Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 7 I introduced S. 2272, the Public 
Prosecutor Act of 1980, which would 
create the office of an independent, 
permanent public prosecutor. 

In introducing that legislation, I 
stated that a permanent, independent 
prosecutor to investigate and prosecute 
allegations of Government misconduct 
was necessary to “reassure the American 
public that Federal investigations into 
top Government officials will be carried 
out fairly and impartially, without even 
the merest possibility of deference to 
political office.” 

Why is a permanent, independent 
prosecutor needed to dispel the percep- 
tion of an unequal system of justice that 
treats the powerful few in a manner dif- 
ferent from other citizens suspected of 
breaking the law? Because the mecha- 
nism created by the Ethics in Govern- 
ment Act of 1978 for the appointment of 
temporary special prosecutors has 
proven to be unresponsive. 

Why has the mechanism proven to be 
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unresponsive? Because the Attorney 
General plays the central role in the 
process of appointing a special prosecu- 
tor. And, as I was told by Assistant At- 
torney General Philip Heymann in a 
hearing held by the State, Justice, Com- 
merce, the Judiciary and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriations Subcommittee, the 
Justice Department does not even have 
to tell Congress whether it has investi- 
gated allegations of criminal wrongdo- 
ing by Government officials. These mat- 
ters are left entirely to the discretion of 
the Attorney General. 

Let us look at the record. Only one 
special prosecutor has been appointed 
since the inception of the Ethics in Gov- 
ernment Act. That was Arthur Christy, 
assigned to investigate allegations of 
cocaine possession by White House Chief 
of Staff Hamilton Jordan. 

When was the special prosecutor 
named? On November 29, 1979—to probe 
charges of cocaine use in June of 1978— 
well over a year earlier. And, if the 
Attorney General had had his way, the 
prosecutor’s jurisdiction would have been 
limited to investigating a single incident 
involving use. Fortunately, the court 
expanded the prosecutor’s powers to in- 
clude investigation of any cocaine pos- 
session by Mr. Jordon. 

Now let us look at some of those cases 
where the Attorney General failed to 
recommend the appointment of a spe- 
cial prosecutor. 

He recommended that a special coun- 
sel—not a special prosecutor—be named 
to investigate “Peanutgate’—campaign 
financing irregularities by the Carter 
campaign. The difference between a 
“special counsel” and a “special prose- 
cutor?” The “special counsel” does not 
have the requisite authority to investi- 
gate vigorously and thoroughly crimi- 
nal allegations. This certainly does not 
show a commitment to insure equal jus- 
tice under the law. 

Nor was a prosecutor named to inves- 
tigate allegations that fugitive financier 
Robert Vesco had tried to bribe members 
of the Carter administration to inter- 
cede on his behalf. The result? A Fed- 
eral grand jury, on the last day of its 
18-month term, decided not to return an 
indictment. The grand jury foreman, 
who earlier charged that the Justice 
Department prosecutors had staged a 
“cover up,” maintained that even at the 
end the grand jury was being manipu- 
lated by the Government. Along the way, 
the investigation was transferred from 
the public integrity section of the Jus- 
tice Department to a U.S. attorney’s 
office. This certainly does not show a 
keen interest on the part of the Govern- 
ment to thoroughly investigate the 
charges. 

Nor was a special prosecutor recom- 
mended to investigate allegations that 
Libyan diplomats stationed in New York 
City had attempted to bribe persons 
close to President Carter to secure ex- 
port licenses for military transportation 
aircraft. Or, maybe Justice never inves- 
tigated this. I do not really know. I was 
simply told by Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Heymann—at the Appropriations 
Subcommittee hearing—that he could 
not tell me, or the public, what the Jus- 
tice Department had done. Why? Be- 
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cause, unlike the Jordan case, the Jus- 
tice Department did not feel there was 
enough public clamor to warrant their 
asking the court permission to make 
public their recommendations. I will re- 
turn to this matter shortly. 

Last month we were told that Attorney 
General Civiletti would not recommend 
the appointment of a special prosecutor 
to investigate Secretary of the Treasury 
William Miller. This case provides a clas- 
sic example of the difficulty posed by one 
Cabinet official passing on information 
relating to the criminal activities of 
another cabinet official. Serious allega- 
tions about the propriety of Mr. Miller’s 
conduct while a corporate executive were 
made in a complaint filed in Federal 
court by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Furthermore, Mr. Miller 
was accused of making false and mislead- 
ing statements to a Senate committee. 
Yet no special prosecutor was named 
pursuant to the Ethics in Government 
Act. 

Mr. President, I am more convinced 
today than ever that this country needs 
a permanent, independent public prose- 
cutor to investigate allegations of im- 
propriety by those either in the executive 
or legislative branches. However, I real- 
ize that there is no great desire among 
my colleagues to tackle this major over- 
haul. I am afraid that the reform which 
is needed to restore the faith of the 
American people in the integrity of their 
Government will not be accomplished in 
the near future. 

Yet there are glaring inadequacies in 
the Ethics in Government Act which can 
be readily corrected to make it more ef- 
fective. As Assistant Attorney General 
Heymann indicated in his testimony be- 
fore the Appropriations Subcommittee, 
the Attorney General does not have to in- 
form Congress whether an investigation 
into allegations of impropriety by a Gov- 
ernment official has been conducted. 
Thus, Congress is unable to carry out its 
oversight responsibilities. In addition, as 
evidenced by the appointment of Mr. 
Christy to investigate allegations of co- 
caine possession by Mr. Jordan, the 
temporary special prosecutor appointed 
under the act might be in a position 
where he is subject to being compromised 
due to a Federal investigation into illegal 
activities in which he may be involved. 

Accordingly, I am today introducing 
legislation to amend the Ethics in Gov- 
ernment Act of 1978. This legislation 
would require the Attorney General to 
notify the Senate and House Judiciary 
Committees whenever an investigation is 
initiated under the Act, as well as notify- 
ing them of the results of the investiga- 
tion. This information would remain 
confidential unless a committee deter- 
mines that disclosure of the information 
would not prejudice the rights of any 
individual. 

This legislation would also amend the 
Ethics in Government Act to require any 
person who is offered the position of 
special prosecutor to notify the three 
judge panel making the appointment of 
any Federal investigation, or civil action 
to which the United States is a party, in 
which the person has an actual or po- 
tential involvement as a party. If the per- 
son is involved in such an action, other 
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than as counsel to a party, the three 
judge panel would be prohibited from 
appointing the person as special prose- 
cutor. 

The testimony of Assistant Attorney 
General Heymann before the State, Jus- 
tice, Commerce, Judiciary, and Related 
Agencies Appropriations Subcommittee 
on March 10 clearly shows why Congress 
should be notified of any investigations 
commenced under the Ethics in Govern- 
ment Act and the results of the investi- 
gation. During the course of the hearing 
I attempted to ascertain whether the At- 
torney General had ignored a recom- 
mendation made by the Public Integrity 
Section of the Department of Justice to 
appoint a special prosecutor to investi- 
gate allegations that Libyan diplomats 
stationed in New York City had at- 
tempted to bribe persons close to Presi- 
dent Carter to secure export licenses for 
military transportation aircraft. 

Mr. Heymann refused to answer any 
questions concerning this matter, rely- 
ing on, among others, the provision of 
the Ethics in Government Act which 
prohibits any documents supplied to the 
three judge panel from being disclosed 
without the court’s permission. When 
asked why materials pertaining to the 
Hamilton Jordan investigation had been 
made public, Mr. Heymann observed 
that the Justice Department had asked 
the court to make that information pub- 
lic. 

Thus, under present law, it is left en- 
tirely up to the Attorney General to de- 
termine whether Congress or the public 
will even know whether there have been 
allegations of high-level misconduct, 
whether these allegations have been in- 
vestigated, and the results. Mr. Heymann 
acknowledged this fact in the following 
colloquy in which we engaged during the 
hearing: 

Senator WEICKER. But in effect what you 
are telling me... is that the mechanism for 
the special prosecutor is totally within the 
hands of the Administration and there is no 
reason for anybody to ever find out whether 
or not the mechanism has even been con- 
templated or whether it has been used, or 
whatever? 

Mr. HEYMANN. I think that is correct, Sen- 
ator Weicker. The mechanism, let me now be 
very specific, as Congress enacted it, it im- 
posed the heavy moral duty on the Attorney 
General, by heavy moral duty, I mean it re- 
quired him to take certain actions where very 
little was shown in the way of wrongdoing, 
what has been called the hair trigger of the 
special prosecutor bill. 

But it left it to his determination, subject 
to public criticism, whether those minor re- 
quirements for triggering the Act had been 
satisfied. There is no judicial review and 
the matter is not made public unless the 
Court acquiesces. In that sense, it is left com- 
pletely to the Attorney General. (emphasis 
added) 


In a letter to me, Attorney General 
Civiletti went on to say that— 

The Justice Department should not com- 
ment on the existence or nonexistence of a 
(recommendation to appoint a special pros- 
ecutor) except on those occasions when we 
(the Justice Department) have sought and 
obtained leave to disclose a filing. 


Mr. President, how can Congress per- 
form its oversight mandate when the At- 
torney General may invoke—at his sole 
discretion—the Ethics in Government 
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Act as a screen to congressional ques- 
tions? At present, he can simply say to a 
congressional committee, “I can’t an- 
swer that question without a court or- 
der,” knowing full well that the court 
will not issue an order permitting disclo- 
sure unless he asks for one. 

I am further concerned by the ap- 
parent constitutional infirmities with 
this aspect of the Ethics in Government 
Act. Without a court order allowing dis- 
closure of information, the Attorney 
General does not have to account for 
expenditures incurred in connection with 
investigations into allegations of Gov- 
ernmental misconduct. This “shroud of 
secrecy” violates article I, section 9, 
clause 7 of the Constitution, which 
provides that— 

No money shall be drawn from the 
Treasury, but in consequence of appropria- 
tions made by law; and a regular statement 
and account of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of all public money shall be published 
from time to time. 


Mr. President, my amendment to the 
Ethics in Government Act would enable 
Congress to perform its oversight man- 
date by requiring the Attorney General 
to inform the Senate and House Judi- 
ciary Committees whenever an investi- 
gation is commenced into allegations of 
Government misconduct under the act. 
In addition, the results of the investiga- 
tion would have to be disclosed to the 
committees. The amendment would not 
violate the rights of any individuals un- 
der investigation or jeopardize the suc- 
cess of the investigation as the informa- 
tion would remain confidential unless a 
committee determined that disclosure 
“will not * * * prejudice the rights of 
any individual.” This standard conforms 
to an existing provision in the act. 

My legislation would also amend the 
act to require any person under con- 
sideration for appointment as Special 
Prosecutor to advise the three judge 
panel of any Federal investigation, or 
civil action to which the United States 
is a party, in which the person was in- 
volved or had reason to believe would be- 
come involved, other than as an attorney 
for a party. The three judge panel would 
be prohibited from appointing as Special 
Prosecutor anyone involved in a Federal 
investigation. 

The situation 


involving 
Christy, who has been appointed to in- 
vestigate the Hamilton Jordan matter, 
shows the necessity of these changes. 
One month prior to being appointed 
special prosecutor, Mr. Christy’s law 
firm was subpenaed by the Justice De- 


Arthur 


partment’s Organized Crime Strike 
Force for the eastern district of New 
York. The subpena sought documents in 
possession of Christy’s firm that per- 
tained to “the Government’s evi- 
dence * * * that his firm was used to 
engage in transactions which made 
it appear that $100,000 embezzled (from 
a teamster‘s fund) was a loan *” The 
firm has been ordered by the court to 
comply with the subpena. 

The Justice Department has indicated 
that neither Mr. Christy nor his firm are 
a target of the investigation. I have no 
reason to believe otherwise. However, I 
am concerned about the public’s percep- 
tion of the matter. They have every 
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reason to wonder how one can impar- 
tially investigate the President’s Chief 
of Staff when he is at the same time in- 
volved in an investigation being con- 
ducted under the overall supervision of 
a member of the executive branch—the 
Attorney General. The potential conflict 
is apparent. 

My legislation would avoid this conflict 
by prohibiting the appointment as spe- 
cial prosecutor of a person involved in a 
Federal investigation. Thus, the Ameri- 
can public would be assured that the 
special prosecutor would be impervious 
to pressures by officials in the executive 
branch, thereby furthering equal appli- 
cation of the law and engendering faith 
in the fairness of Government. 

I urge my colleagues to closely examine 
the changes I have proposed in this leg- 
islation. Their immediate enactment is 
crucial to enhance the effectiveness of 
the Ethics in Government Act. I also 
urge my colleagues to look beyond these 
adjustments to the major overhaul which 
is needed to insure that the public trust 
in Government is maintained—the cre- 
ation of a permanent, independent pub- 
lic prosecutor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill, together 
with the pertinent portion of the tran- 
script of the March 10 hearing of the 
State, Justice, Commerce, the Judiciary 
and Related Agencies Appropriations 
Subcommittee and my correspondence 
with Attorney General Civiletti, be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
material were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2625 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That (a) section 
591 of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(c) The Attorney General shall notify the 
Committees on the Judiciary of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives whenever 
an investigation is initiated on the basis of 
specific information received under the pro- 
visions of subsection (a) of this section. The 
information contained in such notification 
shall not be disclosed to any third party.“. 

(b) Section 592 (b)(1) of such title is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “In addition to notifying the di- 
vision of the court specified in section 593(a) 
of this title, the Attorney General shall notify 
the Committees on the Judiciary of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives.“ 

(c) Section 592 (b)(3) of such title is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3) Such memorandum shall not be dis- 
closed to persons other than an individual 
employed by the division of the court, the 
Department of Justice, or Members or em- 
ployees of the Committees on the Judiciary 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, unless— 

“(A) leave is granted by the division of the 
court upon the request of the Attorney Gen- 
eral; or 

“(B) a committee determines that dis- 
closure of such memorandum to the public 
will not, in the committee’s judgment, prej- 
udice the rights of any individual.”. 

(d) Section 593 (b) of such title is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” 
“(b)”; and 

(2) by adding the following at the end 
thereof: 

“(2) The division of the court shall notify 
the Committees on the Judiciary of the Sen- 
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ate and the House of Representatives of the 
appointment of a special prosecutor under 
paragraph (1). The special prosecutor shall, 
within 15 days from the date of appointment, 
disclose to the Committees on the Judiciary 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives the identity and nature of each Fed- 
eral investigation and each civil or criminal 
action to which the United States is a party, 
in which he is involved, or in which he has 
reason to believe he is likely to become 
involved, other than as counsel to a party 
in the investigation or action.“. 

(e) Section 593 (d) of such title is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(d) (1) Any person who is offered a posi- 
tion of special prosecutor shall, prior to the 
appointment to such position, notify the di- 
vision of the court of the identity and nature 
of each Federal investigation and each civil 
or criminal action to which the United States 
is a party, in which he is involved, or in which 
he has reason to believe he is likely to be- 
come involved, other than as a counsel to 
a party in the investigation or action. 

(2) The division of the court may not ap- 
point as a special prosecutor— 

“(A) any person who holds or recently held 
any office of profit or trust under the United 
States; or 

“(B) any person who is involved in any 
Federal investigation or any civil or criminal 
action to which the United States is a party, 
other than as a counsel to a party in the 
investigation or action.“. 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, JUDICIARY AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING— 
MarcH 10, 1980 
Senator Weicker. While we have Mr. Hey- 

mann here, I have some questions that relate 

to another matter. 

The United States Attorney's Office for the 
Southern District of New York has conducted 
an investigation into allegations that Libyan 
diplomats stationed in New York City had at- 
tempted to pay up to $30 million in bribes 
to persons close to President Carter in an 
attempt to secure export licenses for mill- 
tary transportation aircraft. This bribery 
scheme, allegedly directed by Robert L. 
Vesco, had as targets Hamilton Jordan, Dep- 
uty Secretary of State Warren Christopher 
and Democratic National Committee Chair- 
man John White. 

Did the United States Attorney for the 
Southern District of New York request addi- 
tional funds to continue this investigation? 

Mr. Heymann. The reference, Senator 
Weicker, is to an early stage in that matter 
when it was being run simultaneously by At- 
torneys for the Southern District of New 
York, the Criminal Division, some attorneys 
in Florida, the FBI as investigators and in- 
vestigators in New York. 

The funding for purchase of information 
had to come from the only source of funding 
readily available, which was the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. Most such requests 
were granted. There was one towards the 
end that was denied. I myself thought that 
it was about time to stop funding the par- 
ticular source of information who could have 
gone on asking for funds forever, but the 
FBI refused to give funds on an indefinite 
basis and there have been stories, including 
one in a New York magazine making much of 
the final shutoff of payments to a particular 
sovree of information. 

Senator WrIcxxn. Did the Public Integrity 
Section of the Department of Justice recom- 
mend to you that a special prosecutor be ap- 
pointed to investigate the Libyan bribery 
scheme? 

Mr. Heymann. I don't think I should and I 
won't, Senator Weicker, even comment on 
either my recommendations or the recom- 
mendations of anyone else in the channel on 
special prosecutor matters. I think the Attor- 
ney General ought to enſoy the lonely splen- 
dor and pain of calling special prosecutor 
matters himself and not be subjected to, you 
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know, not be subjected to challenge not on 
the merits but on the grounds that the fraud 
section recommended this, I recommended 
that, that the Deputy recommended this. On 
every one of these there are four recom- 
mendations. 

Senator WEICKER. I will repeat my ques- 
tion as to whether or not the Public Integrity 
Section of the Department of Justice recom- 
mended that a special prosecutor be appoint- 
ed. I know the answer. There is no great 
secret here. Can we have the answer as a 
matter of record? 

Mr. Heymann. I would decline to answer 
that. 

Senator WEICKER. Why? 

Mr. Heymann. I think it is a matter of the 
internal deliberations of the Department of 
Justice that it is very important to be kept 
private, almost exactly the same as if I ap- 
prove an indictment for someone or disap- 
prove an indictment in a particular case. In 
those circumstances, I don’t think the rec- 
ommendations to me should be made public. 

I would say, Senator Weicker, that the 
newspaper accounts here, which have been 
stated with complete certainty, are frequent- 
ly inaccurate, including every one I have 
seen, every newspaper account. 

Senator WEICKER. Including the article in 
the New York magazine, which says that: 
“the press's oversight was not the result of 
ignorance, for although Heymann has re- 
peatedly refused public comment on his ac- 
tions in this case, he did tell two Washing- 
ton reporters in an off-the-record briefing 
that a memorandum had been forwarded to 
the three-judge panel, explaining the De- 
partment's refusal to appoint a special pros- 
ecutor to investigate the Libyan scheme.’’? 

Mr. HEYMANN. I believe that is untrue. 

Senator Weicker. Either you had an of- 
the-record conversation with two Washing- 
ton reporters or you didn't. 

Mr. Heymann. The latter is easy to tell 
you, Senator Weicker. At one point after The 
New York Times had broken this story, two 
New York Times reporters: one named Kaiser, 
who wrote that plece; another named Phil 
Talbin, came into my Office and said, we 
have a substantial number of allegations, a 
substantial number of factual statements 
that we are about to write as a story. 

One was who recommended the spetial 
prosecutor and had not and the other was 
about the funding, and I can't remember the 
other. There were about seven of them. Five 
of their factual statements at least were flatly 
wrong, false, untrue; no, where it should be 
yes; yes, where it should be no. 

My Deputy, Mr. Nathan, and I said to them 
on that occasion we are not going to sort 
out which of your statements are true or 
false because that is telling the facts of the 
investigation. We will tell you that your story 
is substantially overwhelmingly false. 

On that basis, it is my understanding that 
The New York Times refused to print the 
story from which you are now reading today. 
The New York magazine did print it. 

Senator WEICKER. It would be rather help- 
ful to have you answer my questions since I 
don't want to go on the comments of mem- 
bers of the press. 

Mr. HEYMANN. Those were the two. 

Senator WEICKER. But I still would like to 
have the answer. Maybe Mr. Rooney can tell 
me whether or not the Public Integrity Sec- 
tion of your own Department recommended 
the special prosecutor be appointed. 

Mr. HEYMANN. I don’t think Mr. Rooney 
knows. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not. 

Senator Weicker. Who knows? 

Mr. HEYMANN. I know. 

Senator Weicker. Why don't you tell me? 


Mr. HEYMANN. Because I think it is a mat- 
ter of executive privilege, Senator Weicker. I 
don't believe recommendations to the Attor- 
ney General on special prosecutor matters 
should be made a matter of elective record 
and certainly should not be made public. I 
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did not disclose them to Mr. Kaiser or Mr. 
Talbin, although the 

Senator WEICKER, Look, I am a member of 
the United States Government like you are. 
We are all trying to go ahead and see that 
the laws are enforced. I also have something 
to do with the policies involved as far as the 
government is concerned. 

I have asked you a very simple question as 
to whether or not your own agency made a 
recommendation for the appointment of a 
special prosecutor, to which you are declin- 
ing to answer on the basis of executive 
privilege. 

Mr. HEYMANN. My reason is that the Attor- 
ney General deserves to be judged and criti- 
cized on the merits of his decision whether 
to appoint a special prosecutor or not in 
every case. In every case there are recom- 
mendations from the following people: Bob 
Richter, who handles these matters in the 
Public Integrity Section; the Chief of the 
Public Integrity Section, Jack Keen; the 
Deputy in charge of Public Integrity and 
Fraud, Philip Heymann, head of the Criminal 
Division; and an Associate Deputy Attorney 
General No. 5; the Deputy Attorney General 
No. 6, and Special Assistant to the Attorney 
General No. 7, and then the Attorney Gen- 
eral sits down and makes the decision. 

We shouldn’t spread out those seven rec- 
ommendations. I mean I have no sense of 
privacy about what the Public Integrity Sec- 
tion did in this case, we shouldn't spread out 
the seven. 

We shouldn't spread them out if they are 
divided and we shouldn't spread them out 
if they are unanimous, whether the Attorney 
General agrees or disagrees. 

He is criticized or praised on the basis 
of the merits of his decision. I would be 
happy to go back and see if he disagrees with 
my judgment on it, because I have never dis- 
cussed it with him. 

Senator WEICKER. So in effect what you 
are saying is the Attorney General refused 
to go ahead and appoint a special prosecu- 
tor? 

Mr. HEYMANN. No, I am not saying that. 
I am saying that I won't say anything on 
that subject. I am saying I won't say who 
recommended what or whether there were 
recommendations or whether there was a 
report filed. There is a statutory, I perhaps 
should have begun here, Senator Weicker, 
the statute you passed required secrecy about 
special prosecutor matters unless the Court 
authorizes it. We are bound by the statute 
to maintain secrecy. 

Senator WEICKER. Did you submit a memo- 
randum to the Special Divsion of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia containing a summary of the informa- 
tion received by the Department, the results 
of the investigation, and the reasons for 
the Department’s refusal to appoint a spe- 
cial prosecutor to investigate the Libyan 
bribery scheme? Isn't that required by Sec- 
tion 592? 

Mr. HEYMANN. It is required if there is 
specific information of a sort that triggers 
the Act. I don’t think it has ever been 
revealed whether in this case a report was 
led 

Senator WEICKER. Was a report filed? 


Mr. HEYMANN. I am prohibited by statute 
from answering that question, Senator 
Weicker. The statute specifically says that. 


Senator Weicker. It is funny how the lid 
comes down when allegations are filed 
against members of the Administration, 
whether it be Mr. Civiletti on the subject 
of Treasury Secretary Miller or you on the 
subject of the Libyan situation—I will tell 
you, Mr. Heymann, this is the reason why I 
bave been out in front so long for the crea- 
tion of an independent, permanent special 
prosecutor. I don’t think any Administra- 
tion is inclined, or of the mind, to put it 
that way, to use the kindest term, to in- 
vestigate itself. 
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Counsel makes the comment that the ap- 
pointment of a special prosecutor in the case 
of Mr. Jordan was made public. 

Mr. HEYMANN. Oh, when we go to the 
Court, if we go to the Court, we file special 
pleading, asking that the matter, that we 
have their permission to make the matter 
public. That was done in the case of Mr. 
Jordan and with their permission we do 
make it public. The same was done in an 
earlier presidential matter. 

Senator Weicker. But in effect what you 
are telling me, to give me some guidance 
here for future legislation, is that the 
mechanism for the special prosecutor is total- 
ly within the hands of the Administration 
and there is no reason for anybody to ever 
find out whether or not the mechanism has 
even been contemplated or whether it has 
been used, or whatever? 

Mr. HEYMANN. I think that is correct, Sena- 
tor Weicker. The mechanism, let me now be 
very specific, as Congress enacted it, it im- 
posed the heavy moral duty on the Attorney 
General, by heavy moral duty, I mean it re- 
quired him to take certain actions where very 
little was shown in the way of wrongdoing, 
what has been called the hair trigger of the 
special prosecutor bill. 

But it left it to his determination, subject 
to public criticism, whether those minor re- 
quirements for triggering the Act had been 
satisfied. There is no judicial review and the 
matter is not made public unless the Court 
acquiesces. In that sense, it is left completely 
to the Attorney General. 

However, in any realistic sense, it is obvi- 
ously not. If you think of the Hamilton Jor- 
dan matter, when you are talking about al- 
legations that are widely publicized and 
widely explored and when you have a public 
statute with something like a hair trigger 
to it, I do not agree with you that there is a 
basis for concern about whether this At- 
torney General or future Attorney Generals 
are going to comply with or be bound by the 
special prosecutor legislation. 

Senator WEICKER. So really it depends on 
the degree of the public clamor. It is almost 
a question of law many decibels we get 
from the public on any particular issue. Ap- 
parently Jordan invoked some sort of a re- 
sponse whereas the Libyan situation, and 
the Miller situation, have not. 

Is that what we are dependent on, the pub- 
lic hue and cry? 

Mr. HEYMANN. No. I think the decibel level 
was really quite irrelevant. What happens in 
each of these matters, perhaps it is worth 
describing, is that as soon as we get wind 
of any allegation against a covered individ- 
ual, and once in awhile one will slip by 
us, but once we get wind of any allegation 
against ©. covered individual, this set of rec- 
ommendations that I described to you gets 
underway with the FBI investigating, with 
lawyers of the Public Integrity Section or 
sometimes the Fraud Section do work on 
deciding whether there is anything specific— 
the statute after all requires specific informa- 
tion, concrete factual allegation of wrong- 
doing. 

And they get to work and they decide 
whether that is in fact triggered. Now it gets 
triggered very easily. That is is the way the 
statute was written. 

On the basis of a number of recommenda- 
tions, something that would make it impossi- 
ble for any Attorney General to cover up, 
absolutely impossible if he wanted to cover 
up. On the basis of a number of written 
recommendations the Attorney General has 
to decide—incidentally, recommendations 
plus an investigation goes on all this time 
with FBI agents and everybody else out there 
trying to dig up the facts. 

At the end of it the Attorney General has 
to decide whether the matter is so unsub- 
stantiated as not to warrant any further in- 
vestigation or is not to warrant prosecution, 
a very tough standard. 
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If he determines that, there will be a writ- 
ten record for all posterity of the basis on 
which he determined it. 

Senator WEICKER. Where is this written rec- 
ord? 

Mr. Heymann. Filed, if the Act has been 
triggered, that determination has to be filed 
with the three-judge court. 

Senator Weicker. Was the Act triggered in 
the case of this Libyan situation? 

Mr. Heymann. That, I won't tell you be- 
cause the statute, and you wouldn't want 
me to tell you when I point out to you that 
the statute itself, the Special Prosecutor Act, 
forbids disclosure without consent of the 
court. 

Senator WEICKER. I believe you. I believe 
you are knowledgeable in law. But then how 
does the public ever know? 

Mr. HEYMANN. How does it ever know 
what? It knows whether the Special Prosecu- 
tor is appointed; it knows when a Special 
Prosecutor wasn't appointed. It knows au- 
tomatically 90 days after any allegation sur- 
faces that a Special Prosecutor, I can't quite 
rely on 90 days—at the end of 90 days after 
an allegation which is specific and which does 
trigger the Act, at the end of the 90 days the 
Attorney General has to report to this court, 
to three judges, either appoint a Special Pros- 
ecutor or don’t for this reason. 

Now, if they are going to appoint a Special 
Prosecutor it may take them a few weeks to 
appoint one, but at the end of the 90 days, 
plus a few weeks, unless I am getting con- 
fused, which sometimes I do, the public will 
know there was a Special Prosecutor ap- 
pointed with respect to those actual alle- 
gations they read about or there wasn't. 

In other words, either one appears on the 
scene or one doesn't. 

Senator WEICKER. The public has no knowl- 
edge at all up until that point, and only 
then, when it is requested by the Attorney 
General to be disclosed? 

Mr. HEYMANN. When you appoint a Special 
Prosecutor. 

Senator WEICKER. It would be disclosed, 
but as to whether or not the mechanism 
is triggered, the public won’t even know that. 

Mr. HEYMANN. What the public doesn't 
know is precisely that. What the public 
doesn’t know is whether we have said which 
of the following two things: The Attorney 
General has said, whether he has said that 
this information, this allegation is so un- 
reliable, so general, too questionable for any 
of a number of reasons that the Act wasn't 
even triggered or whether he has said the 
Act was triggered but after 90 days investiga- 
tion, I have concluded it is so unsubstanti- 
ated as to warrant further investigation. 

That is a rather subtle distinction that 
is not too important to be analyzed, but 
that is the only distinction that the public 
doesn't know. 

Senator WEICKER. I might have further 
questions for the record on this point. I 
think one thing is clear to me, whatever 
the mechanism is, it is inadequate. It is 
totally inadequate as to what was sought to 
be protected against. 

You fellows are calling the shots on your 
own people. That is what it bolls down to. 
The idea in the Ethics of Government Act 
was to try to have some sort of a mechanism 
which in effect guaranteed that there was 
going to be one standard of justice for 
everybody. 

It was also enacted on the general assump- 
tion, which is correct, that Cabinet members 
will not sit in judgment on Cabinet mem- 
bers, and Administrations on themselves. But 
to that extent there is no independence in 
this process at all. This process is still very 
8 vonna up or is in the hands or in 

e judements of the political appo 
of this Administration. R een 

Mr. HEYMANN. On a basis that is easily and 
readily subject to public criticism. 
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Senator WEICKER. How can there be public 
criticism if there is no public knowledge? 

Mr. HEYMANN. There is public knowledge 
that there were allegations. 

Senator WEICKER. Here is an article in a 
magazine, and a lot of other people have 
talked about this, yet in effect the Congress 
can't find out whether anybody at the Jus- 
tice Department gave this matter considera- 
tion or not, never mind what the result was. 
I am not blaming you, obviously you are 
using the law in its strictest sense, that is 
fine, and I expect you to uphold the law in 
its strictest sense. But for that very reason 
I say the mechanism is inadequate consider- 
ing what it was that was sought to be pro- 
tected against. 

Well, there might be further questions on 
this as a matter of the record, but certainly 
I think the record is good enough for my pur- 
poses in the legislative sense to substantiate 
that obviously some change is called for. 

I think both of us are interested, I have no 
doubt, to protest against a person being 
smeared willy-nilly across the pages of the 
press without any substantiation. But on the 
other hand, under the present system, there 
is no guarantee that justice is going to be 
done even if there is substance to back up 
the allegation. 

Mr. HEYMANN. If I may just say one sen- 
tence just to make my position clear and I 
think it is clear, and that is that the check 
in the system is that the Attorney General 
has to stand up and say that certain factual 
allegations which are almost always public 
are so unsubstantiated as not even to war- 
rant further investigation. 

Senator Wercker. Has he said that in the 
matter that I raised with you, of the Libyan 
bribery allegations? 

Mr. HEYMANN. I can answer that in the fol- 
lowing way. Wherever no special prosecutor 
has been appointed, you can assume that he 
has said that or he has said something even 
more extreme that there was never enough 
substance to the investigation even to put 
the Act into consideration. 

Senator WEICKER. So both in the case of the 
Libyan matter and in the case of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Miller, can I assume 
that this was the determination of the At- 
torney General? 

Mr. HEYMANN. I don’t want to say any- 
thing about the specific cases for the reasons 
I have said. I am saying wherever you know 
that no sepcial prosecutor has been appointed 
you can be certain. 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., March 18, 1980. 
Hon. BENJAMIN R. Cry rr. 
Attorney General of the United States, U.S. 
Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: During the 
course of a hearing held by the State, Jus- 
tice, Commerce, the Judiciary and Related 
Agencies Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations on March 10, 1980, 
I posed a series of auestions to Assistant 
Attorney General Philip B. Heymann per- 
taining to allerations that Libyan diplomats 
stationed in New York City had attempted 
to bribe persons close to President Carter to 
secure export licenses for military trans- 
portation aircraft. Mr. Heymann refused to 
answer these auestions, stating that he 
thought “the Attorney General ought to 
enjoy the lonely splendor and pain of calling 
special prosecutor matters himself” as well 
as claiming executive privilege with regard 
to certain matters. 

I indicated at the end of my dialogue with 
Mr. Heymann that I would have additional 
questions to be included in the record for 
the hearing. The additional questions follow, 
and I would appreciate your response to 
them. 


With regard to the alleged Libyan bribery 
scheme: 
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1. Did the United States Attorney for the 
Southern District of New York make a 
request for additional funds to continue his 
Office's investigation into these allegations, 
which was denied? 

2. If additional funds were denied to the 
United States Attorney for the Southern 
District of New York to continue the inves- 
tigation, how much was requested and why 
was the request denied? 

3. Did the Public Integrity Section of the 
Department of Justice recommend that a 
special prosecutor be appointed to investi- 
gate the Libyan bribery scheme? 

4. Did you make an application pursuant 
to the Ethics in Government Act of 1978 for 
the appointment of a special prosecutor in 
this matter? 

5. If you did not make an application for 
the appointment of a special prosecutor and 
the Public Integrity Section had recom- 
mended such an appointment, why was the 
recommendation of the Public Integrity 
Section disregarded? 

6. Did you submit a memorandum to the 
Special Prosecutor Division of the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia pur- 
suant to the Ethics in Government Act of 
1978 containing a summary of the informa- 
tion received by the Department of Justice 
with regard to this matter and the results of 
its investigation? 

7. If such a memorandum was submitted, 
did it indicate that the Public Integrity Sec- 
tion of the Department of Justice had rec- 
ommended the appointment of a special 
prosecutor to investigate these allegations? 

8. Did you make a motion under the Ethics 
in Government Act of 1978 for leave of the 
Court to disclose the Report which you filed 
with it? If not, why? 

With regard to the appointment of a spe- 
cial prosecutor to investigate allegations of 
cocaine use by Hamilton Jordan, please in- 
form me why you sought, in your Report 
to the Special Prosecutor Division of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia, to limit the jurisdiction of the 
special prosecutor to “the allegation of co- 
caine use by Hamilton Jordan at Studio 54 
in New York City on June 27, 1978”. In light 
of a CBS television newscast, which was 
aired prior to the date of your Report to the 
Court, in which allegations were made that 
Mr. Jordan had used cocaine in a 1977 party 
in Beverly Hills, why did you not recommend 
that the special prosecutor be empowered to 
investigate “any other related or relevant 
allegation” that Mr. Jordan had violated 
federal drug laws, which the Court author- 
ized on its own initiative? 

This letter, and your response to my ques- 
tions, will be included in the record of the 
Subcommittee’s hearing. 

Sincerely, 
LOWELL WEICKER, Jr., 
U.S. Senator. 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., March 31, 1980. 
Hon. LOWELL WEICKER, Jr., 
Committee on Apvropriations, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WEICKER: I have your letter 
of March 18, 1980, containing follow-up 
questions pertaining to a March 10 hearing 
of the Subcommittee on State, Justice. 
Commerce, the Judiciary and Related Agen- 
cies, at which Assistant Attorney General 
Philip B. Heymann testified before you. 

In regard to questions (1) and (2), I can- 
not add detail beyond the statement made 
by Mr. Heymann at this time because the 
matter relates to an ongoing grand jury 
investigation in the Southern District of 
New York. At the conclusion of that investi- 
gation, I will be happy to respond more 
fully. 

In regard to questions (3)-(8), you must 
be aware that in addition to the problems 
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posed by any discussion of an ongoing in- 
vestigation, I am constrained by the fast 
that the existence and contents of any 
memorandum or application filed with the 
Special Prosecutor Division of the U.S. Court 
of Appeals pursuant to the Ethics in Gov- 
ernment Act of 1978 cannot by law be re- 
vealed except by leave of the Court. See 
28 U.S.C. §592(d)(2) (“No application or 
any other documents, materials, memoran- 
dums supplied to the division of the court 
under this chapter shall be revealed to any 
individual outside the division of the court 
or the Department of Justice without leave 
of the division of the court”). 

To comply with this requirement of con- 
fidentiality, the Department should not 
comment on the existence or nonexistence 
of a filing with the Special Prosecutor Di- 
vision of the Court, except on those occa- 
sions when we have sought and obtained 
leave to disclose a filing. I am thus presently 
unable to answer questions (3)-(8) of your 
letter. 

With regard to your question on the De- 
partment’s application for the appointment 
of a special prosecutor to investigate the 
alleged use of cocaine by Hamilton Jordan, 
my recommendation to the Court concern- 
ing the jurisdiction of the special prosecu- 
tor was based on my conclusion that only 
one allegation warranted further investiga- 
tion. For reasons explained in detail at 
page 3 of my Report to the Court of No- 
vember 19, 1979, which I was granted leave 
to make public by order of the Court on 
November 29, 1979, and which was thereafter 
released to the public, I found three other 
allegations to be unsubstantiated and not 
warranting further investigation, and thus 
not sufficient to constitute separate juris- 
dictional grounds for special prosecutor 
proceedings. Of course, the special prose- 
cutor and any prosecutor has authority to 
pursue any facts related or relevant to the 
matter within his jurisdiction. A copy of my 
report and pertinent orders is enclosed. 

Yours truly, 
BENJAMIN R. CIVILETTI, 
Attorney General. 


By Mr. JACKSON (by request): 

S. 2627. A bill to authorize additional 

appropriations to the Department of 

Energy for civilian programs for fiscal 

year 1980, and for other purposes; to 

the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I send to the desk for appropriate 
reference a bill to authorize additional 
appropriations to the Department of 
Energy for civilian programs for fiscal 
year 1980, and for other purposes. 

Mr. President, this draft legislation 
was submitted and recommended by the 
Department of Energy, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill and the ex- 
ecutive communication which accom- 
panied the proposal from the General 
Counsel be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
letter were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

S. 2627 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Department of 
Energy Authorization for Supplemental Ap- 


propriations Act for Fiscal Year 1980— 
Civilian Applications.” 

Sec. 2. Funds authorized to be appropri- 
ated for fiscal year 1980 under this Act sup- 
plement appropriations to the Department 
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of Energy under Title I of Public Law 96-69 
and Title II of Public Law 96-126. 


TITLE I—RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 101. Funds are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1980 in accordance 
with section 660 of the Department of En- 
ergy Organization Act for operating and 
capital equipment expenses for the follow- 
ing fossil fuel program: 

(1) Coal, $24,000,000. 

Sec. 102. Funds are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1980 in accordance 
with section 660 of the Department of En- 
ergy Organization Act for operating expenses 
for the following supply research and devel- 
opment programs: 

(1) Solar, $6,156,000; 

(2) Nuclear Fission, 87,000, 000; 

(3) Low-Head Hydroelectric, $5,000,000; 

Sec. 103. Funds are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1980 in accordance 
with section 660 of the Department of Energy 
Organization Act for supply research and de- 
velopment plant and capital equipment, in- 
cluding planning, construction, acquisition, 
or modification of facilities, including land 
acquisition; and acquisition and fabrication 
of capital equipment not related to con- 
struction, as follows: 

(1) Nuclear Fission. 

(A) Advanced Nuclear Systems capital 
equipment not related to construction, 
$2,500,000. 

TITLE II—REGULATION AND INFORMA- 
TION AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 

Sec. 201. Funds are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1980 in accordance 
with section 660 of the Department of 
Energy Organization Act as follows: 

(1) to the Economic Regulatory Adminis- 
tration for expenses, $45,523,000, plus such 
sums as may be necessary for gasoline ra- 
tioning expenses. 

Sec. 202. Funds are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1980 in accordance 
with section 660 of the Department of Energy 
Organization Act for expenses for the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission as follows: 

(1) Federal Energy Regulatory Commission 
expenses, $2,300,000. 

Sec. 203. Funds are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1980 in accordance 
with section 660 of the Department of Energy 
Organization Act for expenses for the follow- 
ing energy information program: 

(1) Energy Information expenses, $20,- 
200,000. 


TITLE III—COMMERCIALIZATION AND 


RELATED ACTIVITIES 

Sec. 301. Funds are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1980 in accordance 
with section 660 of the Department of Energy 
Organization Act for expenses for the follow- 
ing commercialization and related conserva- 
tion activities programs: 

(1) Buildings and Community Systems, 
$2,569,000; 

(2) Transportation, $1,000,000; 

(3) Estate and Local, $16,823,000; and 

(4) Energy Information Campaign, $7,- 
000,000. 

TITLE IV—OTHER DEPARTMENTAL 
ACTIVITIES 

Sec. 401. Funds are authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1980 in accordance 
with section 660 of the Department of En- 
ergy Organization Act for operating expenses 
for the following uranium enrichment activi- 
ties programs: 

(1) Diffusion Operations and Support, 
$307,600,000. 

Sec. 402. (a) Funds are authorized to be 
appropriated for fiscal year 1980 in accord- 
ance with section 660 of the Department of 
Energy Organization Act for operating ex- 
penses for Departmental administrative ac- 
tivities programs as follows: 
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(1) Management and Support, $3,383,000. 

(b) Funds are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for fiscal year 1980 in accordance with 
section 660 of the Department of Energy Or- 
ganization Act for Departmental administra- 
tive activities plant and capital equipment, 
including planning, construction, acquisition, 
or modification of facilities, including land 
acquisition; and acquisition and fabrication 
of capital equipment not related to construc- 
tion as follows: 

(1) In-House Energy Management. 

(A) Project 80-DA-06, Alternate Energy 
Source, Pantex Plant, $3,300,000; and 

(B) Project 80-DA-07, Alternate Energy 
Source, Pinellas Plant, $1,550,000. 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY, 
Washington, D.C., April 16, 1980. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is proposed 
legislation “to authorize additional appropri- 
ations to the Department of Energy for ci- 
vilian programs for fiscal year 1980“ in ac- 
cordance with section 680 of the Department 
of Energy Organization Act. 

The funds requested to be authorized have 
been derived from the DOE FY 1980 Supple- 
mental Request to the Congress and repre- 
sent the additional funds needed beyond 
those funds already appropriated to the De- 
partment for FY 1980 by title I of Pub. L. No. 
96-69 and title II of Pub. L. No. 96-126. The 
total amount of authorization sought above 
the appropriation level is $455,904,000. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that this legislative proposal is in 
accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely, 
LYNN R. COLEMAN, 
General Counsel. 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 2628. A bill to require the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to issue guarantees 
with respect to the payment of the prin- 
cipal and interest of bonds to be issued 
by the Suffolk County Sewer Authority, 
in Suffolk County, N.Y., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce the Senate com- 
panion piece to H.R. 6963, a bill to 
permit the Federal Government to guar- 
antee the bonds of the Southwest Sewer 
District Authority of New York. This 
bill was introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Congressman DOWNEY. 

The Southwest Sewer District is in 
financial difficulty, and the burden is 
being placed on the residents of Suf- 
folk County. 

Congressman Downey has developed 
an ingenious, innovative approach to 
help relieve the financial burden of its 
citizens, and the cost to the Federal 
Government is negligible. 

Iam pleased to support his efforts. 


By Mr. JACKSON (by request) : 
S. 2630. A bill to establish the Martin 
Luther King, Jr. National Historic Site 
in the State of Georgia, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 
Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I send to the desk for appropriate 
reference a bill to establish the Martin 
Luther King, Jr., National Historic Site 
in the State of Georgia, and for other 
purposes. 


April 30, 1980 


Mr. President, this draft legislation 
was submitted and recommended by the 
Department of the Interior, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill and the 
executive communication which accom- 
panied the proposal from the Secretary 
be printed in the RECORD. 4 

There being no objection, the bill and 
letter were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2630 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) in 
order to protect and interpret for the bene- 
fit, inspiration, and education of present 
and future generations the places where 
Martin Luther King, Jr., was born, where he 
lived, worked, and worshiped, and where he 
was buried, and in recognition of the unique 
contribution of the Martin Luther King Jr., 
Center for Social Change, in fostering such 
efforts, there is hereby established the Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr., National Historic Site 
in the State of Georgia. The national his- 
toric site shall consist of that real property 
in the City of Atlanta, Georgia, within the 
boundary generally depicted on the map 
entitled “Martin Luther King, Jr., National 
Historic Site Boundary Map,” numbered 
NASM/SERO/20,109—A, and dated April 1930, 
together with the property known as 234 
Sunset Avenue, Northwest: Provided, That 
the property in front of the Martin Luther 
King, Jr., Community Center of Atlanta shall 
not be deemed to be included within the site 
unless and until such property is donated to 
the United States for the purposes of the site 
by the City of Atlanta. The map referred to 
in this section shall be on file and available 
for public inspection in the offices of the 
National Park Service, Department of the 
Interior. 

(b) In furtherance of the purposes of the 
national historic site the Secretary of the 
Interior (hereinafter referred to as the “Sec- 
retary.“) is authorized to establish the Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr., Preservation District, 
which shall consist of the properties within 
the Martin Luther King, Jr., Historic District. 

Src. 2. (a) The Secretary shall administer 
the Martin Luther King, Jr., National His- 
toric Site and Preservation District in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Act, 
the Act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), as 
amended and supplemented, and the Act of 
August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666), as amended. 
Within the national historic site the Secre- 
tary is authorized 

(1) to acquire by donation, purchase with 
donated or appropriated funds, transfer or 
exchange, lands and interests therein, ex- 
cept that property owned by the State of 
Georgia or any political subdivision thereof, 
property owned by the widow of Martin 
Luther King, Jr., and property owned by the 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Center for Social 
Change may be acquired only with the con- 
sent of such owner: Provided, That with re- 
spect to properties owned by the Center for 
Social Change, the Secretary shall have the 
first right of refusal to purchase such prop- 
erty for a purchase price not exceeding the 
fair market value of such property on the 
date it is offered for sale, Property may be 
acquired pursuant to this Act subject to 
such conditions and reservations as in the 
Judgment of the Secretary are not incon- 
sistent with the Purposes of this Act and 
the administration of the national historic 
site, including, in the event that the burial 
2 of mer Luther King, Jr., is acquired 

e condition that his w 8 
terred therein. e 


2) to convey a freehold or leasehold in- 
terest in any property, for such sums as he 
deems appropriate, and subject to such 
terms and conditions and reservations as 
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will assure the use of the property in a 
manner which is, in the judgment of the 
Secretary, consistent with the purposes of 
this Act and the administration of the na- 
tional historic site. The Secretary shall offer 
the last owner of record a reasonable op- 
portunity to purchase or lease, as appropri- 
ate, the property proposed to be conveyed 
prior to any conveyance under this para- 
graph. 

(3) to enter into cooperative agreements 
with the owners of properties of historical 
or cultural significance, pursuant to which 
the Secretary may mark, interpret, improve, 
restore, and provide technical assistance 
with respect to the preservation and inter- 
pretation of such properties. Such agree- 
ments shall contain, but need not be limited 
to, provisions that the Secretary shall have 
the right of access at reasonable times to 
public portions of the property for interpre- 
tive and other purposes, and that no changes 
or alterations shall be made in the property 
except by mutual agreement. The authori- 
ties in this paragraph shali also be available 
to the Secretary with respect to properties 
within the Martin Luther King, Jr., Preser- 
vation District; and 

(4) to provide security and law enforce- 
ment services as authorized by law. 

(b) The Secretary may, in carrying out his 
authorities with respect to the interpreta- 
tion of properties within the national his- 
toric site and the preservation district, ac- 
cept the services and assistance, with or 
without reimbursement therefor, of quali- 
fled persons and entities to the extent he 
deems necessary and appropriate. Funds ap- 
propriated for the purposes of this Act may 
be expended for the improvement, restora- 
tion, and maintenance of properties in which 
the Secretary has acquired a leasehold inter- 
est. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary shall give first prefer- 
ence to the Martin Luther King, Jr., Center 
for Social Change with respect to any con- 
tract for a concession to sell books, post- 
cards, tapes of similar type mementos within 
the historic site, provided that agreement 
can be reached on terms and conditions ac- 
ceptable to the Secretary. 

Sec. 3. (a) There is established in the De- 
partment of the Interior the Martin Luther 
King, Jr., Advisory Commission (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Commission”). The Com- 
mission shall consist of nine members, seven 
of whom shall be appointed by the Secretary 
for terms of three years as follows: 

1. three members appointed from recom- 
mendations submitted by the governing body 
of the Martin Luther King, Jr., Center for 
Social Change; 

2. one member appointed from recom- 
Mendations submitted by the Governor of 
the State of Georgia; 

8. two members appointed from recom- 
mendations submitted by the Mayor of the 
City of Atlanta, Georgia; and 


4. One member appointed by the Secre- 
tary who shall be Chairman of the Com- 
mission. 


In addition to the foregoing members, Mrs. 
Coretta Scott King, or such other appropri- 
ate family member as may be designated by 
the immediate family of Martin Luther King, 
Jr., and the Director of the National Park 
Service shall be ex-officio members of the 
Commission. 


(b) Any vacancy in the membership of 
the Commission shall be filled in the same 
manner in which the original appointment 
was made. Members of the Commission shall 
Serve without compensation as such, but the 
Secretary may pay expenses of Commission 
members reasonably incurred by them in 
carrying out their responsibilities under this 
Act upon presentation of vouchers signed 
by the Chairman of the Commission. Neces- 
sary administrative services and expenses 
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shall be provided to the Commission by the 
Department of the Interior. 

(e) The function of the Commission shall 
be to advise the Secretary with respect to 
the formulation and execution of plans for 
the national historic site and the preserva- 
tion district, including advice with respect 
to the consummation of cooperative agree- 
ments, the interpretation of properties, and 
the use and appreciation of the national his- 
toric site and the preservation district by the 
public. The Secretary shall consult with the 
Commission from time to time with respect 
to the development of plans for and the ad- 
ministration of the national historic site 
and the preservation district. 

(d) The Commission shall terminate ten 
years from the date of enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 4. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., April 18, 1980. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mn. PRESDENT: The Department of 
the Interior respectfully submits for the con- 
sideration of the United States Congress 
draft legisiation to establish a Martin Luther 
King, Jr. National Historic Site in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

We recommend that the enclosed draft 
bill be referred to the appropriate committee 
for consideration, and we strongly recom- 
mend that it be enacted. 

With the tragic death of Dr. King on April 
4, 1968, our Nation was deprived of one of its 
greatest leaders, a man who had dedicated his 
life to social change toward equal rights for 
all Americans through the principle of non- 
violence. His life and work are commemorated 
by the Martin Luther King, Jr. Memorial Site 
in Atlanta, Georgia. adjacent to the Ebenee- 
zer Baptist Church where he served as co- 
pastor. A block away is located the birthplace 
and boyhood home of Dr. King. These few 
blocks of Atlanta are presently recognized as 
a National Landmark because of their close 
association with the life of this distinguished 
American. 


One of the highest honors our Nation af- 
fords its outstanding citizens is the designa- 
tion of sites for inclusion in the National 
Park System to commemorate their life, 
work, and contribution. For that reason, it 
is with deep honor and satisfaction that I 
offer draft legislation to the Congress to 
establish the Martin Luther King, Jr. Na- 
tional Historic Site. 


Under proposed legislation, the National 
Park Service would be authorized to develop 
and interpret significant features within the 
area surrounding the Martin Luther King, Jr. 
birthplace and gravesite, located east of At- 
lanta’s central business district. The proposed 
23.5-acre historic site would be bounded gen- 
erally by Jackson, Edgewood, Howell and Old 
Wheat Streets and include the Martin Luther 
King, Jr., Memorial and Center for Social 
Change, the Ebeneezer Baptist Church, and 
many buildings within the historic environs 
of the King family home such as Victorian 
and “shotgun” row houses, an 1895 fire sta- 
tion, and Our Lady of Lourdes Catholic Mis- 
sion. Also authorized for later inclusion and 
administration as a separate unit of the his- 
toric site would be Dr. King’s residence at 
234 Sunset Avenue, Northwest, in Atlanta, 
which is presently owned and occupied by his 
widow, Mrs. Coretta Scott King. 


The basic concept underlying the proposed 
park is the use of cooperative agreements 
with private organizations and individuals. 
Interpretation for the visitor would focus on 
the birthplace, the living memorial to Dr. 
King embodied in the Center for Social 
Change (expected to be completed by the end 
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of 1981), and the gravesite. An interpretive 
visitor center would be developed, possibly as 
part of the Center for Social Change complex. 

Cooperative agreements with the center 
would be negotiated to allow use of its fa- 
cilities for audiovisual presentations and pòs- 
sibly as a staging area for tours throughout 
the national historic site. Interpretation of 
the Martin Luther King, Jr., Memorial would 
be principally the responsibility of the Na- 
tional Park Service. Security and law en- 
forcement services throughout the site would 
be provided as authorized by law. 

Within the boundaries of the Martin 
Luther King, Jr., National Historic Site, au- 
thority would be provided to acquire through 
lease, purchase, exchange or donation, all 
properties or interests therein to preserve the 
neighborhood surrounding Dr. King’s birth- 
Place, Property maintained in a manner com- 
patible with the historic area would not, 
be acquired unless necessary for preserva- 
tion, interpretation and administration of 
the historic area. Land acquisition will at- 
tempt to minimize the dislocation of area 
residents, and shall be conducted in a man- 
ner which will encourage restoration and 
preservation by individuals and groups other 
than the Federal Government. Management 
shall encourage preservation through the 
adaptive use of historic structures, negotia- 
tion of cooperative agreements for technical 
and other assistance and the use of facade 
easements as alternatives to Federal acquisi- 
tion. 

While the key sites, such as the King 
birthplace, need not be acquired, the Fed- 
eral Government would retain the right of 
first refusal on any property owned by the 
King family or the Center for Social Change 
that becomes available for purchase. Con- 
sistent with law and Administration policy, 
no Federal funds would be used for the 
operation, maintenance, or rehabilitation of 
any active churches within the historic site. 

Within the greater vicinity of the national 
historic site, there would be authorized for 
establishment the Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Preservation District comprising properties 
within the Martin Luther King, Jr., Historic 
District. As within the boundary of the na- 
tional historic site, authority would be pro- 
vided to enter into cooperative agreements 
with property owners for the improvement, 
restoration, and interpretation of significant 
or outstanding cultural or historical prop- 
erties, in return of assurance of reasonable 
public access and guarantees that no modi- 
fication of the affected property will occur 
without mutual consent. Unlike the Martin 
Luther King, Jr., National Historic Site, Fed- 
eral acquisition would not be authorized 
within the preservation district. It is antic- 
ipated that work within the historic site 
will provide a stimulus for the surrounding 
preservation district. 

To assist in the execution of the proposed 
legislation, there is to be established within 
the Department of the Interior, the Martin 
Luther King, Jr., Advisory Commission con- 
sisting of nine members, including Mrs. 
Coretta Scott King, or other appropriate 
family members, and the Director of the 
National Park Service. The Commission shall 
advise on matters affecting the formulation 
and implementation of plans for the national 
historic site and the preservation district, 
including the consummation of cooperative 
agreements, the interpretation of properties, 
and the use and appreciation of the historic 
site and adjoining preservation district. The 
Commission will serve for a period of ten 
years. 


The projected land acquisition cost for the 
Martin Luther King, Jr., National Historic 
Site would total $3.5 million based on the 
assumption that all 23.5 acres of the site 
were acquired in fee title. Development costs 
over the next five years are estimated at 
$920,000. Operation and maintenance ex- 
penses for the same period will total approxi- 
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mately $3,480,000. Visitor use is expected to 
rise over the next five years from the present 
250,000 to between 500,000 and 750,000 
persons. 

The concepts embodied in this legislation 
have been developed in conjunction with the 
King family and the Center for Social Change. 
The proposed legislation also has the support 
of the Mayor of Atlanta and the Governor 
of the State of Georgia. Establishment of the 
Martin Luther King, Jr., National Historic 
Site through the enactment of this legisla- 
tion will be a fitting National tribute to the 
work of a great American. 

The Office of Management and Budget ad- 
vises that the enactment of this legislation 
would be in accord with the program of the 
President. 

Sincerely, 
Ceci, D. ANDRUS, 
Secretary. 


By Mr. BENTSEN: 

S. 2631. A bill to amend the Small 

Business Act to clarify the authority of 
the Small Business Administration to 
provide assistance to small businesses 
owned by citizens of the United States 
but domiciled outside of the United 
States; to the Select Committee on Small 
Business. 
@ Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I am 
submitting a bill today that will author- 
ize the Small Business Administration 
to provide loans and loan guarantees to 
small businesses that are owned by U.S. 
citizens but which are domiciled abroad 
and are engaged in activities that en- 
hance U.S. exports. This will give U.S. 
exporters abroad the same access to SBA 
programs that domestic small businesses 
currently enjoy. 

I think this will significantly expand 
exports by American small businesses 
and help improve our balance of pay- 
ments. 

It is well known that American small 
businesses are on the cutting edge of 
technology and produce goods that are 
highly innovative and competitive. In 
many industries, the role played by small 
businesses generates the innovative, 
high-technology products that would 
compete very successfully in foreign 
markets, as well as in the United States 
itself. 

But all too often we lose these foreign 
markets because innovate small busi- 
nesses simply find it too difficult to crack 
them. They do not have the resources to 
establish worldwide sales and service 
organizations, as larger corporations do. 
They do not have access to financing on 
world markets. 

Small business exports depend on a 
coterie of U.S. entrepreneurs who have 
set up businesses in a variety of foreign 
countries and who act as manufacturers 
representatives or wholesalers for U.S. 
producers, and who develop foreign mar- 
kets for U.S. goods. These individual en- 
trepreneurs abroad are experts on what 
goods and services may be most appro- 
priate for the countries in which they 
reside, but as Americans their natural 
proclivity is to turn to the United States, 
and to American small businesses in par- 
ticular, for these goods and services. 
Many of these traders have been very 
successful and contribute significantly 
to American exporting. 

For example, one American trader in 
Japan accounts for over $20 million in 
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exports of paper pulp a year from the 
United States. He also accounts for $5 
million yearly in measuring devices. 

An American importer in Hong Kong 
has introduced many American products 
into that market, such as “Best Test 
Rubber Cement and Champion Paper.” 

An American in Australia started his 
own business in 1957 and is now a large 
factor in importing pneumatic tools, 
heavy earth-moving spare parts, and 
tractors. He is manufacturing repre- 
sentative for a dozen American com- 
panies, including Aero-quip and Shur- 
line. 

An American trader in Tokyo imports 
to Japan, Korea, and Taiwan such Amer- 
ican products as LCD displays, LED 
digits, glass tubes, wood grain vinyl, and 
other products from American com- 
panies. 

But, according to spokesmen for these 
American businessmen, they are limited 
in their ability to generate new markets 
for American products because they 
do not have access to adequate financ- 
ing. Foreign banks are not interested in 
making loans to U.S. small businesses, 
even though they may be located in their 
countries. Branches abroad of US. 
banks deal exclusively in the wholesale 
money market and are not equipped to 
make loans to U.S. small businesses. 
Furthermore, U.S. banks prefer to lend 
to domestic businesses because the loans 
can be guaranteed by the Small Business 
Administration. 

By letting SBA guarantee loans to 
U.S. businesses in the export business 
abroad, these businesses will find it much 
easier to obtain the financing they need 
to expand their markets. This will help 
open up new markets for U.S. exports, 
improve our balance of payments, and 
open up numerous job opportunities for 
American workers in American busi- 
nesses that produce goods and services 
for export. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2631 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2 of the Small Business Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(e) The Administration shall provide the 
assistance authorized by this Act with re- 
spect to small business concerns which are 
owned by citizens of the United States, 
which are domiciled outside the United 
States, and which are engaged in activities 
which foster or aid the export of goods and 
services produced in the United States.“. 


By Mr. MATHIAS (for himself 
and Mr. DOMENICI) : 

S. 2633. A bill to eliminate the bar of 
the act of state doctrine to the deter- 
mination of the merits in certain cases; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


INTERNATIONAL JUDICIAL PROTECTION ACT 


@ Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing a bill that has poten- 
tially important implications for the 
American hostages who are now being 
held in Iran. Although all of our efforts 
must be centered on the one powerful 
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objective of securing the release of the 
hostages unharmed, we in Congress can 
take another action that ultimately may 
help us to deal with such criminal acts 
in a manner that befits our long tradi- 
tion as a law-abiding nation. 

Many Americans do not realize that 
if one of the many plundered victims of 
Attila the Hun were able to bring Atilla 
before the bar of justice in a U.S. court, 
the judge would probably dismiss the 
case. This oddity in U.S. jurisprudence 
under which Attila would have gotten 
off scot-free is known in the trade as the 
act of state doctrine. It prevents our 
courts from hearing cases that allege 
that a foreign government official 
violated international law. We should 
act now to free our courts from the re- 
straints of this legal anachronism. 

A recent case reminded me of this 
anomaly in our courts, and strengthened 
my resolve to do something about it. The 
case was brought by Dr. Joel Filartiga, 
the father of a boy who allegedly had 
been tortured, then murdered, by a police 
officer in Paraguay. By chance, the offi- 
cer had moved to the United States, and 
the bereaved father brought suit against 
him in New York for violating his son’s 
human rights. The statute under which 
Dr. Filartiga brought his suit gives U.S. 
courts jurisdiction over cases brought by 
aliens alleging violation of interna- 
tional law. Under the act of state doc- 
trine, however, U.S. courts will not “sit 
in judgment” on the act of a foreign 
government or official. Dr. Filartiga’s 
case could be dismissed, even if the court 
has the power to hear it. 

All of this is not to try the case of 
the Paraguayan officer on the floor of 
the Senate. Besides the merits of the 
case, the judges sitting in New York will 
also need to consider close questions of 
whether the statute on which the suit 
is based actually does give the court the 
power to hear human rights cases such 
as the Filartiga case. They will need to 
debate issues of foreign sovereign immu- 
nity. These are the kinds of issues our 
courts wrestle with every day. 

To insure that this is done in the in- 
terest of justice, and to put an end to 
dismissals by reflex under the act of 
state doctrine, Senator Domenicr and I 
now introduce a bill that directs judges 
to decide cases before their courts ac- 
cording to the relevant, law. We call this 
bill the International Judicial Protection 
Act, and it should put our courts in step 
with the courts of advanced legal sys- 
tems around the world. It would permit 
the United States, to the limited extent 
possible in our legal system, to partici- 
pate in the development and application 
of international law. A barricade across 
the courtroom door is no way to dispose 
of litigants who have the right to be 
inside. 


The world that crowds in on us from 
all directions today is one in which some 
governments exploit helpless aliens, and 
issue discriminatory expropriation de- 
crees. In a letter to me dated January 8, 
1980, Prof. Don Wallace, Jr., of Geonge- 
town’s International Law Institute 
wrote: 

The enactment of a bill that would limit 
the act of state doctrine, and enable the 
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courts of the United States to declare and 
apply international law, would permit this 
country to contribute to the progressive 
development of international law through- 
out the world. 


Such a demonstration is by now long 
overdue. The alternative might be a sad 
spectacle, where U.S. courts, by their 
very abstention, encourage violations of 
human rights and international law. The 
time has come to deal with the out- 
moded act of state doctrine. This con- 
fused doctrine of judicial abstention 
does harm to us as a nation, and it does 
harm to the individual men and women 
who are denied redress in our courts. 
America prides itself on being a country 
ruled by the law, where equal justice 
under law is available to all. We praise 
our independent judiciary for its ren- 
ditions of just decisions untainted by 
political influences. I find it ironic that 
by shirking a responsibility taken on by 
other judiciaries around the world, U.S. 
courts announce that they will take no 
part in the development or application 
of international law. 

America today is seen drawing back 
from active participation in a world of 
open borders and global markets that 
we helped create. The United States is 
alone among those nations with ad- 
vanced legal systems in adhering to this 
version of the act of state doctrine. Hay- 
ing adopted a practice with roots in 17th 
century England, our courts have not 
adapted it to 20th century America. They 
have, perhaps unwittingly, disputed Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter’s statement that “no 
court can make time stand still.” We in 
Congress can free our courts from their 
self-imposed harness, and allow them to 
apply their wisdom and justice to con- 
troversies that need adjudication. It will 
harmonize our practice with the rest of 
the civilized world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2633 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

That this Act may be cited as the “Inter- 
national Jydicial Protection Act.” 

Sec. 2. FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PUR- 
POSE 


The Congress finds and declares that the 
act of state doctrine should not be Invoked 
to preclude the application of international 
law, including international law concerning 
the protection of persons and property; and 
that the act of state doctrine is conceptual- 
ly and legally separate and distinct from 
the defense of “foreign sovereign compul- 
sion.” The Congress further declares that 
it is the purpose and intent of this Act 
to eliminate any bar of the act of state 
doctrine to the application of international 
law in the determination of the merits of 
any case. 

Sec. 3. RESTRICTIONS ON THE ACT OF STATE 
DOCTRINE. 

Title 28, Chapter 111, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting after Section 1656 
the following new section: 

“Section 1657. Elimination of the act of 
state doctrine in certain cases. 

No court in the United States shall decline 
on the ground of the federal act of state 
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doctrine to make a determination on the 
merits in any case in which the act of 
State is contrary to international law.” 

Sec. 4. APPLICATION OF INTERNATIONAL Law. 

(a) For purposes of this section, interna- 
tional law shall mean the law referred to in 
Article 38 of the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice as further refined by such 
acts of Congress heretofore or hereafter 
adopted to clarify principles of international 
law to be applied to U.S. courts, administra- 
tive bodies, and executive officers. 

(b) In any case involving a violation of 
international law by a foreign state with re- 
spect to the personal, property, or contrac- 
tual rights of a person not a national of that 
state, courts in the United States in deciding 
such cases shall apply principles and rules 
of international law. 

Sec. 5. FOREIGN SOVEREIGN COMPULSION DE- 
FENSE. 

Nothing in this Act shall be deemed to 
modify the foreign sovereign compulsion de- 
fense, which shall continue to remain fully 
available in U.S. courts. 

Sec. 6. REPEAL OF OTHER AcT: EFFECTIVE 
DATE. 

(a) Effective on the date of enactment of 
this Act, Section 620 (e) (2) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1981, as amended (Title 
22, Chapter 32, Section 2370 (e) (2)) is re- 
pealed. 

(b) The provisions of this Act shall be- 
come effective on the date of its enactment 
and shall apply to all cases where a final 
judgment has not been rendered.@ 


By Mr. BENTSEN (for himself 
and Mr. Nunn): 

S. 2634. A bill to provide for making 
Payments to certain citizens and na- 
tionals of the United States held hostage 
in Iran, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

HOSTAGE COMPENSATION ACT 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, the un- 
fortunate and tragic events in Iran dur- 
ing the past 6 months, culminating in 
the aborted rescue attempt last Thurs- 
Gay, have brought anguish and a sense 
of despair to all Americans, as surely as 
it has brought no relief for the hostages. 
Their reported dispersion to several 
holding points throughout Iran must add 
greatly to their despair and discourage- 
ment. 

The hostages are innocent victims of 
events totally out of their hands. While 
fulfilling their duties as public servants, 
they were literally swept up in a tide of 
Islamic indictment. The burden they 
shoulder obviously goes far beyond the 
call of duty. They are, in effect, prisoners 
of war, although most of them are not 
military personnel, but civilians. The 
fact, as reports from visitors have at- 
tested, that the hostages can remain 
reasonably stable throughout this long 
period is remarkable and a tribute to 
their bravery and determination to see 
this episode through to its rightful con- 
clusion. 

We in America should remain strongly 
committed to doing everything we can 
to free the hostages. It is not only a mat- 
ter of utmost national concern and duty, 
but it involves the maintenance and 
strengthening of our national security. 

With this in mind I submit that one 
means of increasing the pressure on the 
Iranian Government and militants and, 
at the same time, give some degree of 
comfort to the hostages and those most 
intimately associated with their fate— 
their families—is to use a portion of the 
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frozen Iranian assets to compensate the 
hostages. Eligible recipients of Iran’s 
money would also include families of 
those brave and dedicated servicemen 
who died while attempting last week to 
release the hostages from captivity. 

On behalf of Senator Nunn and my- 
self, Mr. President, I would like to in- 
troduce at this time the “Hostage Com- 
pensation Act.” Its purpose would be to 
compensate in a fair and just manner 
hostages by using Iranian funds held in 
this country. In this manner it would 
put financial pressure on Iran; coupled 
with decreased oil earnings this should 
put increasingly effective strain on Iran’s 
budget. The bill would be designed to in- 
crease compensation after being signed 
into law, thereby sending the Iranians a 
message that any further delay in the 
release of the hostage hurts them even 
more. Our budget is not strained in the 
least; as a matter of fact, this bill pro- 
vides that any excess would be returned 
to the Treasury of the United States. 

Briefiy, this bill works like this: 

A fund is established under the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury containing $1 bil- 
lion in blocked Iranian funds. Each hos- 
tage and other U.S. citizens detained 
in Iran—thus covering any of those 
who are hiding in that country— 
shall receive $200 daily from the fund 
from the date of capture through the 
effective date of the act. For any period 
of time after the effective date of the 
act, they shall receive $500 daily for each 
day they are held. The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall pay a sum, to be set by 
the President, from the fund to the fam- 
ily or estate of U.S. military personnel 
killed while on duties related to the hos- 
tage situation. The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall also make payments from 
the fund to offset Federal agency outlays 
related to the hostage situation. And all 
funds left over from such payments shall 
go into the Treasury’s general revenues 
after deducting administrative costs for 
the funds. 

Mr. President, on behalf of Senator 
Nunn, I welcome any of my colleagues 
to suport this bill.e 


By Mr. HATFIELD (for himself, 
Mr. BAKER, Mr. Inouye, Mr. 
JACKSON, Mr. Levin, Mr. 
Maruias, Mr. Pryor, Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH, and Mr. STEVENSON) : 
S.J. Res. 170. A joint resolution to au- 
thorize and direct the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial Commission to pro- 
ceed with the construction of the Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt Memorial, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 
FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, during 
the Senate’s recess for the Easter holi- 
day, the American public paid tribute to 
former President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt upon the 35th anniversary of 
his death on April 12, 1945, after begin- 
ning his fourth term in office. The 
American people truly felt a deep loss 
at the death of this charismatic leader, 
who served as President longer than any 
other individual who had held that office. 
Although many of the former Presi- 
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dent’s policies and programs were con- 
troversial, there can be no denial of the 
fact that his leadership was vital in guid- 
ing this country through various crises 
in the 1930’s and 1940’s. Although we 
pay tribute to this great man every April, 
it is flitting that we honor him all year 
long. Today, I am submitting a resolu- 
tion, first proposed in the 95th Congress, 
to authorize commencement of the con- 
struction of the Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt Memorial in West Potomac Park be- 
side the Tidal Basin in Washington, D.C. 

The importance of the construction of 
this memorial goes beyond party ties or 
political philosophies. Mr. Roosevelt was 
not my party’s candidate for the Presi- 
dency, nor were our political philoso- 
phies in agreement. My earliest political 
experiences were those of opposing Mr. 
Roosevelt’s election. In fact, as a fourth 
grader, I was initiated into politics as a 
member of a class seeking the reelection 
of President Hoover. Four years later, in 
my first gambling venture, I suffered a 
betting loss of six milkshakes because of 
my support of Alf Landon. My first polit- 
ical party office was the chairmanship 
of the young Republicans for Wendell 
Willkie in 1940, and I cast my first vote 
for President for Thomas Dewey in 1944. 

Although I was on the other side of 
the fence politically from Mr. Roosevelt, 
I still remember the great thrill that 
I felt when, as a midshipman in the U.S. 
Navy during World War II, I had the op- 
portunity to engage in conversation with 
the First Lady, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
while traveling on a train from New York 
City to Poughkeepsie. My memories of 
Mrs. Roosevelt from that meeting, as 
well as various other occasions when, as 
Governor of the State of Oregon, I had 
the opportunity to welcome her to our 
State, are of a very gracious and magnifi- 
cent woman. Since that time, I have 
come to know and to hold in respect 
each of the children of the former Pres- 
ident, as well as his grandchildren. 

Moreover, I think that all the Mem- 
bers of this body, along with the Ameri- 
can public, regardless of our political 
philosophy or persuasion, recognize that 
Mr. Roosevelt occupied a very important 
Place in our life in leading the country 
through many crises, from depression 
through war. 


As a member of the Roosevelt Memori- 
al Commission (which is probably the 
longest existing Commission we have 
ever had in the history of this Nation), 
I was involved in the process that at 
long last resulted in a decision concern- 
ing an appropriate memorial to the late 
President. Since the Commission was es- 
tablished in 1955, it has labored under 
the excellent leadership of the Honor- 
able Eugene Keogh, the former Repre- 
sentative from New York. Mr. James 
Rowe, a long time personal friend and 
associate of the late President, has also 
given great amounts of time to his work 
on the Commission. While I mention 
only these two individuals, I would like 
to add that every member of the Com- 
mission has worked diligently toward 
achieving this milestone in its work. 


After joining the Commission in 1971, 


I became convinced that the Commis- 
sion had resigned itself to a program and 
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a project that, to me, was less than imag- 
inative. I do not say that as a criticism, 
but only as an observation. I, therefore, 
suggested an approach with which we 
had had success in developing the Port- 
land Civic Center in Portland, Oreg. Af- 
ter screening many firms across the 
Nation, seven were selected to submit 
conceptual plans. In 1975, the firm of 
Lawrence Halprin and Associates, the 
same firm that had created the marvel- 
ous center in the city of Portland, was 
chosen to design the memorial. I might 
say that this organization certainly has 
worked well with the Commission and 
with the several departments and agen- 
cies of the Federal Government whose 
counsel and advice we have sought. The 
National Park Service has provided in- 
valuable assistance, and advice or ap- 
proval has been received at various dif- 
ferent points from the Department of 
Transportation, the National Capitol 
Planning Commission, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the Fine Arts Commission. 

The design approved by the Memorial 
Commission is not a building from which 
visitors will stand apart, but a memorial 
park which reaches out and involves the 
people; symbolic of the personality of 
Franklin Roosevelt, a man always in- 
volved and concerned with the people. 
Water is a central part of the design, 
symbolizing the importance of water in 
FDR’s life; as Secretary of the Navy, dur- 
ing the time of his illness with polio, 
and in the Warm Springs, Ga. experi- 
ence with water therapy. Roosevelt’s in- 
terest in conserving natural resources 
is symbolized by the many plantings 
throughout the memorial. In addition, it 
will contain, in sculpture and inscription, 
representations of his most important 
contributions as President. 

In sponsoring this resolution, I am 
joined by Senator Baker, Senator IN- 
ouye, Senator Jackson, Senator LEVIN, 
Senator MATHIAS, Senator Pryor, Sena- 
tor RANDOLPH, and Senator STEVENSON. 

It is our hope that all Members of 
this body will recognize the importance 
of this memorial. This is not a partisan 
matter, nor is it an attempt to vindicate 
all of the policies and actions of the late 
President. Instead, the construction of 
this memorial would recognize the place 
in American history held by Franklin 
Roosevelt. His imprint upon our Nation 
has been equal to that of our greatest 
leaders and is deserving of appreciation 
by all. I urge my colleagues to support 
the proposed memorial as a continuing 
part of our awareness of our American 
heritage. 

I take great pleasure and honor, as a 
member of the Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt Memorial Commission, in submitting 
this resolution for the establishment and 
the construction of the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to cosponsor the legislation in- 
troduced by Senator HATFIELD to author- 
ize the construction of a Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt was elected 
to the Presidency in 1932 when our Na- 
tion and the world were in the depths 
of the greatest depression in recorded 
history. He taught us that we had noth- 
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ing to fear but fear itself and infused 
us with confidence so that we could rise 
from the depths of dispair to lead the 
world and our Nation to an unparalleled 
prosperity. His legislative programs were 
so innovative that most contemporary 
measures seek merely to modify or extend 
programs that were introduced during 
his administration. 

In the light of his singular contribu- 
tions to the development of our Nation, 
it is incomprehensible that no suitable 
monument has yet been erected in our 
Nation’s Capital. We have the Wash- 
ington Monument, the Lincoln and Jef- 
ferson memorials, the Theodore Roose- 
velt and Kennedy memorials, and me- 
morials to other great Americans. 
Nevertheless, I can search in vain in 
our Nation’s Capital for a suitable me- 
morial to remind us of the incomparable 
contributions of one of the greatest of 
all men who helped to restore our econ- 
omy and who brought us to the success- 
ful completion of a world war against 
totalitarian tyranny. He was also the 
person who served us as President longer 
than any other. 

Mr. President, recently I was in Lon- 
don with a group of our colleagues. Sen- 
ator Pryor and his wife, my wife, both 
named Barbara, and I went to visit the 
Roosevelt memorial, I believe in Gros- 
venor Square in London. We placed some 
flowers at the foot of the statute and 
talked to each other about the shame 
that no suitable memorial exists in our 
own Capital for this great American. We 
decided that day that we would try to 
do something to correct that. 

We came back and spoke with a num- 
ber of our colleagues and found out that 
Senator HATFIELD had indeed taken an 
interest in this matter and was intend- 
ing to introduce a bill. 

I know that Senator Pryor is one of 
the cosponsors of this bill today, and I 
am delighted to join with him and others 
in cosponsoring Senator HATFIELD’s bill. 

It is said that these monuments to 
our past are expensive. I say that they 
pay for themselves in the pride that 
they engender and in the courage that 
they give us to believe that we can over- 
come our fears and our divisions. 


I am also aware that President Roose- 
velt requested that there not be a me- 
morial built after him. He wanted a very 
simple tablet or stone somewhere in the 
city. In this regard, I think he was 
wrong. I think that President Lincoln, 
if he had been asked, would have been 
aghast at the idea that a large monu- 
ment would be built to him with a sculp- 
ture 10 or 20 times life size. This is very 
much unlike President Lincoln. Yet I 
think that that memorial has made an 
inestimable contribution to the life of 
this country. 

I hope that we shall do at long last 
the right thing—not exactly what Presi- 
dent Roosevelt wanted and not the thing 
which is the least expensive, but the 


thing which is most appropriate for our 
history. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
s. 938 


At the request of Mr. Marhras, the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. HoL- 
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Lincs) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
938, a bill to revise section 1 of the Clay- 
ton Act to expand the scope of the anti- 
trust laws, and for other purposes. 

8. 1543 


At the request of Mr. NELSON, the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. WALLOP) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1543, a bill 
relating to tax treatment of qualified 
dividend reinvestment plans. 


8. 1843 


At the request of Mr. CRANSTON, the 
Senator from New York (Mr. MOYNIHAN) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1843, a 
bill to provide for Federal support and 
stimulation of State, local, and commu- 
nity activities to prevent domestic vio- 
lence and provide immediate shelter and 
other assistance for victims of domestic 
violence, for coordination of Federal pro- 
grams and activities pertaining to do- 
mestic violence, and for other purposes. 

S. 2112 


At the request of Mr. THurmonp, the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
Scumitr), the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) , the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON) , and the Sen- 
ator from Utah (Mr. Haren) were added 
as cosponsors of S. 2112, a bill to amend 
the Surface Mining Control and Recla- 
mation Act of 1977 relating to maps and 
plans of lands to be mined. 

S. 2392 

At the request of Mr. Luaar, the Sena- 
tor from Utah (Mr. Garn), the Senator 
from Kansas (Mrs. KASSEBAUM) , the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON) , the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BOREN), 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER), and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower) were added as cosponsors 
of S. 2392, a bill to repeal the Federal 
requirement of incremental pricing un- 
der the Natural Gas Policy Act of 1978. 


8. 2586 


At the request of Mr. CHURCH, the Sen- 
ator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 2586, a bill to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
provide for repayment of the oil import 
fee in the case of certain uses of gasoline. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 119 


At the request of Mr. Marutas, the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), 
the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STEN- 
NIS), and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. RoBERT C. Byrp) were added 
as cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
119, a joint resolution to authorize the 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial Fund, Inc. 
to erect a memorial. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 152 


At the request of Mr. Marutas, the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Forp) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 152, a joint resolution to au- 
thorize and request the President to des- 
ignate the week of September 21 through 
27, 1980, as “National Cystic Fibrosis 
Week”. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 406 

At the request of Mr. Eacieton, the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
HoLLINGS) was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Resolution 406, a resolution re- 
lating to the need of farmers for emer- 
gency credit assistance on reasonable 
terms and conditions. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 407 


At the request of Mr. Srrvxxs, the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. SaRBANES) . 
and the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
CoHEN) were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Resolution 407, a resolution to 
express the sense of the Senate that it 
offer its congratulations to Americans 
who participated in the 2nd Olympic 
winter games for the physically handi- 
capped in Geilo, Norway. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
91—SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION OF DISAP- 
PROVAL OF REGULATIONS RE- 
LATING TO GRANTS TO STATE 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


Mr. PELL submitted the following con- 
current resolution, which was referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources: 

S. Con. Rss. 91 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the final 
regulations submitted to the Congress 1980 
pertaining to grants to State educational 
agencies for educational improvement, re- 
sources, and support authorized under ti- 
tle IV of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, are disapproved by 
the Congress pursuant to the provisions of 
section 431(d) of the General Education 
Provisions Act on the grounds that the reg- 
ulations are inconsistent with the laws and 
are returned to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to be modified or other wise disposed 
of as provided in section 431(e) of the Gen- 
eral Education Provisions Act. 


© Mr. PELL. Mr. President, today I am 
submittirig a resolution of disapproval 
of the regulations issued by the Commis- 
sioner of Education for title IV of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act—Educational Improvement, Re- 
sources, and Support. Authority to dis- 
approve regulations which are incon- 
sistent with the law is contained in sec- 
tion 431(d) of the General Education 
Provisions Act. 

The question at issue concerns the 
definition of “instructional equipment” 
eligible for support contained in section 
134.4 of the regulations. This definition 
allows the purchase of physical educa- 
tion equipment with funds appropriated 
under title IV-B of the act. 

Section 421 of the act authorizes 
funds— 

(1) for the acquisition of school library 
resources, textbooks, and other printed and 
published instructional materials for the use 
of children and teachers in public and pri- 
vate elementary and secondary schools which 
shall be used for instructional purposes 
only; and 

(2) for the acquisition of instructional 
equipment and materials suitable for use in 
providing education in academic subjects for 
use by children and teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools which shall be used 
for instructional purposes only. (Emphasis 
added.) 

Thus, any equipment authorized by 
the law must not only be used for in- 
structional purposes but also be related 
to an academic subject offered by the 
school. While the regulations deal with 
the instructional nature of physical edu- 
cation programs, they do not address the 
question of whether physical education 
is generally considered an academic 
subject. 
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That the Congress did not consider 
physical education equipment eligible for 
funding is clearly stated in House Re- 
port No. 95-1137 (95th Cong., 2d Sess.). 
That report draws a clear distinction 
between materials eligible to be pur- 
chased under subsection (1) of section 
421 and equipment of a nonacademic 
nature which would not be eligible under 
subsection (2): 

Although acquisition of materials designed 
to impart knowledge relating to music edu- 
cation or physical education could be viewed 
as acceptable uses of IV-B funds, the Com- 
mittee does not view band instruments or 


gym mats and parallel bars as acceptable 
uses of these funds. 


The proposed regulation allows for the 
purchase of band instruments which are 
used in an instructional program. I have 
no quarrel with this interpretation, since 
the definition of “academic subjects” 
specifically includes reference to the arts. 
However, I believe that inclusion of phy- 
sical education equipment is a clear vio- 
lation of the law and of congressional 
intent. 

I therefore propose that the Congress 
disapprove the regulation and return it 
to the Commissioner for amendment to 
comply with the law.e 


SENATE RESOLUTION 414—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION COM- 
MENDING THE NATIONAL FOREN- 
SIC LEAGUE ON ITS GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY TOURNAMENT 


Mr. STEWART submitted the follow- 
ing resolution, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

S. Res. 414 

Whereas June 1980 will mark the 50th An- 
niversary of the National Forensic League; 

Whereas the League has over 500,000 mem- 
bers including several Senators and Repre- 
sentatives; and 

Whereas the Golden Anniversary Tourna- 
ment of the League to be held in Huntsville, 
Alabama, during the week of June 15, 1980, 
will be attended by about twelve hundred 
debate champions and their coaches repre- 


ae forty-seven States: Now, therefore, 


Resolved, That the Senate commends the 


National Forensic League on its Golden 
Anniversary. 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, this 
year marks the 50th anniversary of the 
National Forensic League. Since its in- 
ception in 1925, this League has made an 
immeasurable contribution to this 
Nation's social and political well-being. 
The more than 500,000 members of the 
National Forensic League represent some 
of our most outstanding leaders and 
some of our most gifted young people. 
Members of the League include House 
majority leader, Jim WRIGHT, and several 
distinguished Members of this body, My 
colleague from the great State of Okla- 
home, Davip Boren, is a league member. 
Senator JoHN CULVER and my colleague 
from Alabama, Senator HEFLIN, are also 
National Forensic League members. In 
addition, the list of members includes 
Governors, Cabinet officers, and Amer- 
8 from all walks of life. 

e motto of the National Forensic 
League is “Training Youth for Leader- 
ship.” The league provides this training 
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for our future leaders by supporting 
public speaking and debate in the high 
schools of our great Nation. No one can 
deny the importance of rational debate 
in a free, democratic society. Ours is a 
society in which important and passion- 
ate policy issues can be, and are, resolved 
in a dispassionate and rational manner. 
The National Forensic League has done 
much in its 50-year history to perpetuate 
the skills and values which have enabled 
Americans to settle their differences 
without bloodshed or violence. These 
values and skills have contributed to the 
continued vitality of our Republic and 
have been a safeguard against tyranny. 

Rational debate and public speaking 
are fundamental manifestations of the 
most cherished right of the American 
people. It is a right that only a precious 
few in other countries may exercise. Yet 
it is a right that we Americans often take 
for granted. This right is the right to 
freedom of speech, and it is the very cor- 
nerstone of any free society. The Na- 
tional Forensic League is to be com- 
mended for championing the right of 
free speech and impressing upon our 
young people the critical importance of 
exercising that right. 

In this, the golden anniversary tour- 
nament of the National Forensic League, 
Iam especially proud of the fact that the 
league will be holding its tournament in 
Huntsville, Ala. The selection of Hunts- 
ville as the site for this year’s tournament 
is especially significant because it is the 
first time in the history of the league 
that the tournament has been held in 
the Deep South. From June 15 to June 
20, more than 1,200 debating champions 
and their coaches will be coming to 
Huntsville for the purpose of deciding on 
the best high school debaters in this 
country. Those who will be competing 
have already distinguished themselves in 
their respective States and have shown 
their skill and perseverance by reaching 
the national competition. 

Mr. President, today I am submitting 
a resolution commending the National 
Forensic League on the occasion of their 
golden anniversary tournament. This 
resolution is but a symbolic tribute to an 
organization that has done so much dur- 
ing its 50-year history to keep this coun- 
try free. I urge my colleagues in this 
body to support this resolution. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


CRIMINAL CODE REFORM AND RE- 
VISION ACT OF 1979—S. 1722 


AMENDMENT NO. 1724 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. SIMPSON submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
S. 1722, a bill to codify, revise, and re- 
form title 18 of the United States Code, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I want 
to submit this afternoon an amendment 
which I hope will command the atten- 
tion of many of my colleagues. It con- 
cerns the Criminal Code, S. 1722, of 
which I am a cosponsor. Our committee 
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has worked diligently on that particular 
legislation. In hurried progress to com- 
plete the processing of the bill through 
the Judiciary Committee prior to report- 
ing it to the Senate something happened. 
To paraphrase it, “a funny thing hap- 
pened on the way to this forum.” 

Picture this scenario: A man informs 
his boss that unless the boss gives him 
$100,000 within 24 hours he will burn 
his boss’ house to the ground. Is there 
any Member of this body who would be- 
lieve that such an act should go un- 
punished—that this would-be arsonist 
and extortionist should not go to jail? I 
seriously doubt that. 

Now let us just change that scene just 
a bit: This same fellow tells his boss that 
unless he grants that man and his fellow 
workers a $10-an-hour pay raise, they 
will burn his house to the ground. Would 
not commonsense impel you to believe 
that his threatened act of arson also 
constituted extortion, and ought to be 
punished as such? I believe it would. 

Unfortunately, section 1722 of the pro- 
posed Criminal Code tells us that it 
would not. 

There is no justification at all for this 
unwarranted special interest group ex- 
emption from the criminal laws of this 
country. I do not address the issue of 
being one of “pro-labor” or “anti-la- 
bor”—or “pro-business” or “anti-busi- 
ness.” There is simply no reason to 
exempt organized labor from the provi- 
sions of the extortion section; no more 
reason than there would be to allow the 
chairman of the board of the corporation 
to threaten to burn down the union 
president’s home unless the demanded 
pay raise were immediately reduced by 
$5 per hour. The law must apply to all— 
with equal force. 

There must be no special interest group 
exceptions. Equal justice under law de- 
mands no less. 

There are those who will insist that 
these matters ought best be left to State 
prosecutors—that the Federal Govern- 
ment ought not to interfere. To them I 
say, “Why then bother having a Federal 
Criminal Code at all?” With the excep- 
tion of those peculiarly “Federal of- 
fenses,” such as espionage, treason, sab- 
otage, or counterfeiting, all of the of- 
fenses delineated in this bill may, in 
virtually all instances, be equally prose- 
cuted by State or local authorities. 

There is a twofold answer to that argu- 
ment. First, there is very often an over- 
riding Federal interest in preventing 
acts of extortion committed in the con- 
text of labor-management collective bar- 
gaining negotiations. The legislative his- 
tory of the Landrum-Griffin Act, and the 
record documented by former Attorney 
General and Senator Robert Kennedy in 
his excellent book, “The Enemy Within” 
is sufficient proof of that need. 

Second, this bill will inevitably and 
hopefully become a model for the States 
to follow in any revisions of their crim- 
inal codes within their own jurisdictions. 
If we were to make a “special case” for 
exempting unions from the extortion 
laws, then it is regrettably possible that 
the States would follow our poor ex- 
ample—and there then might be no pro- 
tection for anyone involved in the 
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situation giving rise to this criminal act, 
at any level of our Federal system. That 
is a most dangerous precedent to set— 
but it is one that I fear that opponents 
of this amendment silently support, but 
are fearful of expressing. 

The argument will no doubt be made 
that, in the course of virtually any type 
of labor dispute that there will be ran- 
dom acts of violence. Random acts of vio- 
lence are not acceptable during negotia- 
tions among Senators or other groups 
within the society. Why should they then 
be acceptable acts of human behavior 
during negotiations between labor and 
management in collective bargaining? 

And it makes absolutely no difference 
to me whether that violent act is initiated 
by the chairman of the board of the 
corporation or by the union president. 

However, I am told by some who are 
allegedly “better versed” in the long his- 
tory of labor-management relations that 
such violence is a historic tradition“ 
and as American as apple pie. Very well, 
I do not wish to chop down any more 
cherry trees than absolutely essential. 
Therefore, this amendment will apply 
only to 13 specific and violent felonies: 

Any offense in violation of chapter 16, 
subchapter A (homicide offenses) . 

Section 1611 (maiming). 

Section 1613 (aggravated battery). 

Section 1615 (terrorizing). 

Section 1621 (kidnapping). 

Section 1622 (aggravated criminal re- 
straint). 

Section 1701 (arson). 

Section 1702 (aggravated property 
destruction) 

Section 1711 (burglary). 

Section 1712 (criminal entry). 

Section 1721 (robbery). 

Section 1831 (leading a riot). 


An attempt or conspiracy to commit 
any of these offenses. 


These are extremely serious felonies, 
some of which are punishable up to 20 
years in prison. Surely opponents of this 
amendment cannot seriously explain to 
us that these crimes such as arson and 
kidnapping ought to be an accepted part 
of labor-management relations in this 
Nation. I cannot buy that one. 


In order to further assure that this 
amendment does not become a hindrance 
to the orderly processes of collective bar- 
gaining—which concept I will always 
support here, just as I did in my legisla- 
tive years in the Wyoming State Legis- 
lature—it also retains the current lan- 
guage of the bill that requires that the 
Attorney General or the Deputy Attor- 
ney General, or the Assistant Attorney 
General for the Criminal Division spe- 
cifically approve an indictment filed un- 
der this revised section 1722. 


This is the only section in the Crimi- 
nal Code that would have such a “prior 
clearance” provision, but I am reluc- 
tantly willing to accept that condition as 
a basis for restoring what must surely 
be perceived as a real degree of fairness 
to this bill. I trust that, on that basis, 
there objectively ought not to be serious 
further opposition to its adoption. 
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OSAGE TRIBE MINERAL RIGHTS— 
S. 2407 
AMENDMENT NO. 1725 

(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works.) 

Mr. BELLMON submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
S. 2407, a bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to acquire, by condemnation 
proceedings or otherwise, such interests 
in the oil, gas, coal, or other minerals 
owned by the Osage Tribe of Indians 
needed for the Verdigris River and trib- 
utaries project, Oklahoma and Kansas, 
and the project for the Shidler Reser- 
voir, Salt Creek, Okla. 


DEVELOPMENT AND SECURITY 
ASSISTANCE AUTHORIZATIONS, 
1981—S. 2423 
AMENDMENTS NOS. 1726 THROUGH 1731 
(Ordered to be printed and referred to 

the Committee on Foreign Relations.) 
Mr. PELL submitted six amendments 

intended to be proposed by him to S. 

2423, a bill to amend the Foreign Assist- 

ance Act of 1961 and the Arms Export 

Control Act to authorize development 

and security assistance programs for 

the fiscal year 1981, and for other pur- 
poses. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 
@ Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business will 
hold a hearing on the Small Business 
Energy Conservation Act of 1980, on May 
2, 1980. 

The hearing will begin at 9 a.m., in 
room 424 RSOB. 6 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 
Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business has 
postponed its May 7, 1980, full committee 
hearing on the Impact of Government 
Procurements until further notice.@ 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 
@ Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business will 
hold a markup to consider pending legis- 
lation, including S. 918. 

The meeting will begin at 2 p.m. in 
room 424 of the Russell Senate Office 
Building on May 7, 1980.6 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ENERGY RESEARCH AND 

DEVELOPMENT 


@ Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce for the information of 
the Senate and the public, the scheduling 
of a public hearing before the Energy Re- 
search and Development Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. 

The hearing is scheduled for May 7, 
1980, beginning at 2 p.m., in room 3110 of 
the Dirksen Senate Office Building. 

Testimony is invited regarding the fol- 
lowing bills which are presently before 
the subcommittee. 

The measures are: 


H.R 507, to authorize Federal participation 
in stream rectification, Trinity River Divi- 
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sion Central Valley project, California, and 
for other purposes. 

H.R. 2111, to extend the service area for the 
Sacramento Valley Canals, Central Vallejo 
project, California. 

S. 2431, to amend the Emergency Fund Act 
(Act of June 26, 1948, 62 Stat. 1052). Public 
Law 80-790. 

S. 2545, to authorize certain additional 
measures to assure accomplishment of the 
objectives of title II of the Colorado River 
Basin Salinity Control Act, and for other pur- 
poses. 

S. 2546, to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to design and construct a gunite lin- 
ing on certain reaches of the Bessemer Ditch 
in the Vicinity of Pueblo, Colorado, to prevent 
or reduce seepage damage on adjacent prop- 
erties. 

S. 2616, to amend the Crooked River Project 
Act of August 6, 1956, as amended. 


For further information regarding the 
hearings you may wish to contact Mr. 
Russell R. Brown, of the committee staff 
on extension 202/224-2366. Those wish- 
ing to testify or who wish to submit a 
written statement for the hearing record 
should write to the Research and De- 
velopment Subcommittee, room 3106, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20510 (attention Russell R. 
Brown). 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EXON. Mr. President. I make the 
following requests on behalf of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader (Mr. ROBERT 
C. BYRD). 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Judiciary be 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today to hold a hearing on 
S. 2377, the Department of Justice au- 
thorization for fiscal year 1981. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today to consider legislation 
on the potential for improved automobile 
fuel economy between 1985 and 1995, and 
to markup S. 1637, a bill to establish 
competitive oil and gas leasing in favor- 
able areas within producing geologic 
provinces, and S. 2332, a bill authorizing 
appropriations to the Department of En- 
ergy for civilian programs for fiscal year 
1981 and fiscal year 1982. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ANTITRUST 


Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Subcommittee on 
Antitrust of the Committee on Judiciary 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today to hold a hearing on 
S. 2477, a bill which provides for nondis- 
crimination in insurance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY AND 
SPACE 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I ask unani- 

mous consent that the Science, Technol- 
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ogy and Space Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science and Trans- 
portation be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today to hold a 
hearing on S. 2015, the Transportation 
Energy Efficiency Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, SCIENCE, AND 
TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Commerce, Science and Transportation 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today to hold a hearing on 
the Coastal Zone Management Act 
authorization. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
Thursday, May 1, 1980, to hold a markup 
on S. 2271, the International Monetary 
Fund; S. 2423, the International Devel- 
opment and Security Cooperation Act of 
1980; S. 2422, International Financial In- 
stitutions; and S. 2588, legislation au- 
thorizing appropriations for Peace Corps. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE WHALE OIL, CHICKEN, AND 
ENERGY SYNDROME 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
America’s ingenuity and creativity—to 
Say nothing of our economic productiv- 
ity—are being stifled by Federal regula- 
tions. Regulations have become so bur- 
densome and expensive that they are 
literally depriving our Nation of its eco- 
nomic heritage of progress and growth. 


As I was reflecting on this horrible 
trend, I recalled a great speech delivered 
some years ago by Walter B. Wriston, 
chairman of the First National City Corp. 
I dug a copy of Mr. Wriston’s text out of 
my files this morning, and I want to 
share his thoughtful comments with my 
colleagues. 


Mr. President, I ask that the text of 
Mr. Wriston’s address be printed in the 
RECORD. 


The address follows: 


Anyone in our society whose eyesight and 
hearing are not totally impaired is likely to 
believe that we are on a collision course with 
Doomsday. Certainly the energy shortage has 
produced no scarcity in the rhetoric of crisis. 
Considering the amount of time and space 
devoted to predictions of impending disaster, 
it would appear that the media have sought 
to validate a variation on Gresham’s law: 
Bad news drives out good. 


The compulsion of the media to turn every 
Scrap of bad news into a full-blown crisis 
distorts our perspective. It neglects to remind 
us that troubles may be news, but they are 
by no means new. This negative emphasis 
ignores the decisive role of human ingenuity 
in a free society. One of our distinguished 
historians, Barbara Tuchman, recently put it 
this way: “The doomsayers work by extrap- 
olation; they take a trend and extend it, for- 
getting that the doom factor, sooner or later, 
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generates a coping mechanism. . . You 
cannot extrapolate any serles in which the 
human element intrudes; history, that is 
the human narrative, never follows, and will 
always fool, the scientific curve.” How right is 
her insight; alarmist’s curves frequently are 
based upon downward trends. As early as the 
sixth chapter of Genesis some believed the 
world was headed downhill. The doomsayers 
were already looking back upon better times: 
“There were giants in the earth in those 
days.“ 

Prophets of doom have a second weakness. 
They fail to appreciate man's inherent abil- 
ity to adjust and innovate. The British 
economist Thomas Malthus predicted in 1798 
that the imbalance between population 
growth and food production would cause the 
world to starve to death. The doomsayers 
called it Malthus’ iron law. As time has 
proved, it was neither iron nor law. Like 
many of our current crop of transient ex- 
perts, Malthus fell into the oldest trap of all 
in the prognostication game. He underesti- 
mated everyone's intelligence but his own; 
he was incapable of imagining that out of 
the Industrial Revolution would come reap- 
ers, threshers, combines and tractors. He did 
not foresee the era of cheap energy. Nor did 
he envision chemicals and fertilizers creating 
such abundance that foolish governments 
would pay farmers not to cultivate the soil. 

A third fault accounts for the inability of 
the doomsayers accurately to predict what 
will happen. They cling to the belief that 
there are accepted absolutes in a world of 
rapidly changing value systems. As the 
French poet, Paul Valery, put it, we often 
tend to be marching backward into the 
future. 


Examples abound. A Presidential commis- 
sion appointed by Herbert Hoover in 1929 
later reported to Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
how to plot our course through 1952. The re- 
port was in 13 volumes prepared by 500 re- 
searchers,” The summary required 1,600 
pages. Yet there was not a word about atomic 
energy, jet propulsion, antibiotics, transis- 
tors or many other significant developments. 
The World's Fair of 1939, which was dedi- 
cated to the World of Tomorrow, not only 
failed to suggest any of these advances, but 
did not even entertain the idea of space 
travel. Herman Kahn’s opus on the year 2000 
never mentioned pollution, nor was there any 
real emphasis on the energy shortage. The 
people who have come closest to predicting 
the future are some of the science fiction 
writers, unencumbered by elaborate research 
or prestigious committees, but with the cour- 
age to dream. Jules Verne’s wild imagination 
proved to be more prophetic than the calcu- 
lations of Malthus. 


Our later-day Malthusians, whose fore- 
casts are often dignified with computer 
print-outs, which substitute for ox entrails 
in modern day occult prediction, appear ob- 
livious to the fact that man, given the proner 
incentive and freedom to act, has repeatedly 
found substitutes for dwindling materials. 
The United States was denied 90 percent of 
its sources of natural rubber during World 
War II, but technological ingenuity created 
synthetic rubber which is now more widely 
and flexibly used than the natural product. 
One of the most common substances in the 
world is bauxite, but it was not regarded 
as much of an asset until the way to make 
aluminum was perfected. Coal was not even 
considered a resource before the Steam Age, 
nor was uranium highly valued before the 
Atomic Age. Since the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, resources have grown exponentially, 
step by step, with man's ability to apply 
fresh technology to his needs. These ex- 
periences of yesterday are relevant today. I 
do not assert that history repeats itself, but 
offer a reminder that the human story did 
not begin with today’s crisis. 

Energy is no exception. Few Americans 
even remember that from the time of the 
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American Revolution until the Civil War, 
a major source of artificial lighting was the 
whale oil lamp. No one should have needed 
a Congressional commission to predict that 
the supply of whale oil could not forever 
keep pace with the demand of a growing 
nation. 

The tragedy of our Civil War disrupted 
whale oil production and its price shot up 
to $2.55 a gallon, almost double what it had 
been in 1859. Naturally there were cries of 
profiteering and demands for Congress to 
“do something about it.” The government, 
however, made no move to ration whale oil 
or to freeze its price, or to put a new tax 
on the “excess profits” of the whalers who 
were benefiting from the increase in prices. 
Instead, prices were permitted to rise. The 
result, then as now, was predictable. Con- 
sumers began to use less whale oil and the 
whalers invested more money in new ways to 
increase their productivity. Meanwhile men 
with vision and capital began to develop 
kerosene and other petroleum products. The 
first practical generator for cutdoor electric 
lights was built in 1875. By 1896 the price 
of whale oil had dropped to 40 cents a gal- 
lon. Whale oil lamps were no longer in 
vogue; they sit now in museums to remind 
us of the impermanence of crisis. This cycle, 
repeated in thousands of other instances, is 
one which the rulers of the Persian-Arabian 
Gulf area might well bear in mind. 

My capsule review of the whale oil “energy 
crisis” is one of an infinite series demonstrat- 
ing the ability of the free market to solve 
problems of scarcity. Shortgages, then and 
now, can often be eliminated when prices 
are allowed to exercise their age old func- 
tions—motivate the consumer to consume 
less and the producer to produce more and 
spur on someone to develop a new product 
that is better and cheaper. Shortages become 
a crisis when government intervenes to 
frustrate the ability of the free market to 
function. A free market is not chaos, but a 
continuous economic referendum; essentially 
it represents the decision of an infinite num- 
ber of individuals expressing in action their 
opinions of values. 


Government intervention destroys that 
path to a democratic decision. The result is 
non-economic. No one who saw it on televi- 
sion last year will soon forget the wholesale 
drowning of baby chicks. It was done because 
the government froze the price of grown 
chickens at a level which made it uneco- 
nomic for farmers to raise and sell them. 
Government seems loath to learn from ex- 
perience in tampering with a free market. 
Drowning the chicks was a rerun of the 
plowing under of “surplus” cotton and grain 
and the slaughter of piglets a generation ago. 
Yet the “liberals” were the exponents of the 
destruction of such animals. This slaughter 
was predicated upon the proposition that 
governments are smarter than markets— 
which all history refutes. Anyone observing 
the consequences in our country of price and 
wage controls can have few illusions left 
about the efficiency of government-con- 
trolled markets. Yet many businessmen and 
labor leaders applauded this strangling of 
enterprise at the time controls were initi- 
ated. 

To a large extent, what we call the energy 
crisis was made in Washington, just as was 
the beef shortage and the chicken shortage. 
A scarcity of energy in the United States 
was assured as early as 1954, when Congress 
empowered the Federal Power Commission 
to set an artificially low wellhead price on 
natural gas to be used in interstate com- 
merce. This low price ceiling overstimulated 
consumer demand and discouraged producer 
initiative—an infallible guarantee of an 
eventual shortage. It was the chicken syn- 
drome on a grand scale. Likewise, a ceiling 
on mortgage rates has a great political ap- 
peal, but when the government creates in- 
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flation, rates rise and the frozen rate be- 
comes the rate at which you cannot borrow 
money to build your house. 

Federal stop-go policies on mining coal, 
drilling for oil, and the construction and 
licensing of nuclear energy plants not only 
have curbed incentive, but also have created 
a climate of doubt and dilemma. Substitut- 
ing bureaucratic regulation for the market- 
place has always created uncertainty and 
served first to produce and then to intensify 
shortages. Whenever our system appears to 
falter by not providing our accustomed rela- 
tive abundance at a low price, the people who 
distrust freedom always stand ready with 
the simplistic solution: The government 
should intervene. 

There is a paradox in the fact that those 
who look to government to remedy every 
economic grievance in our society also want 
government to get out of their personal lives 
and stop telling them how to run their af- 
fairs. They cannot have it both ways. They 
cannot ask more and more government in- 
tervention in what ought to be a free market 
and still insist on more and more freedom 
for themselves as individuals. No people have 
ever preserved political liberty for very long 
in an environment of economic dictatorship. 
We often learn too late that freedom is in- 
divisible. 

In America we have what is described as a 
free enterprise economy, at least in compara- 
tive terms. Nevertheless our government to- 
day regulates more business practices than 
most other democracies. This may seem in- 
credible, but it becomes clear when you call 
the roll. The American bureaucracy regu- 
lates the utilities which produce heat, light 
and power; the railroads (or rather what's 
left of them); trucking companies, airlines, 
broadcasters, drug firms, dry cleaners, au- 
tomobile manufacturers, meat packers, film 
makers, farmers, brokers, banks and a host of 
other enterprises. Most of these industries 
are highly competitive, but government has 
decreed that they serve a variety of objec- 
tives other than selling their products at 
the lowest possible price. It is not a bad rule 
of thumb for our Citibank lending officers 
to remember that the longer an industry 
has been government regulated, the worse 
credit risk it tends to become. 


Overregulation is partly our own fault. 
Our history sometimes reveals a cycle. We 
let something run wide open until the law 
of compensating forces operates. Business- 
men sometimes fail to anticipate or even 
respond to the demands of the consumer. 
If this continues too long, the public be- 
comes angry. Typically, then, the industry or 
the labor union that is perceived to be out 
of control forms a “self-regulating” group 
to set standards and police its own activity. 
These self-regulatory groups usually fail to 
respond quickly and strongly enough, so that 
pressure continues to mount and the govern- 
ment steps in. Currently, people of the ac- 
counting profession, who could not even 
agree among themselves on how to book a 
tax credit, have set up a sort of supreme 
court of accounting practice-to bring order 
out of chaos. Maybe they can salvage their 
influence, but unless they are quick and 
firm, the SEC will take over and thenceforth 
do it for them. Lawyers who let some of 
their brethren disrupt the decorum of the 
courtroom without effective censure are 
moving into the same zone of trouble. So 
also are those bar associations who see noth- 
ing wrong with publicly recommending peo- 
ple as judges before whom they themselves 
will soon practice. Failure to reform them- 
selves and to perceive how rapidly our value 
systems change will create volumes of regu- 
lations we will all live to regret. 


The legal precedent upon which much of 


our regulation is still based was established 
in 1670, when Lord Chief Justice Hale de- 
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clared that “property does become clothed 
with a public interest, when used in a man- 
ner to make it of public consequence, and 
affect the community at large.” Defining the 
public interest in precise terms has occupied 
the time and attention of generations of 
judges and lawyers, economists and account- 
ants, businessmen, labor leaders and politi- 
cians at a cost of billions of dollars to gov- 
ernment and industry. With the passage of 
time, the doctrine of public interest has be- 
come buried beneath an avalanche of charges 
and briefs, statistics and analyses. 

The regulator is always adjured to serve 
the public interest. Sooner or later he usually 
develops into both judge and jury, and often 
into prosecutor as well. Congress should leg- 
islate. The Executive should enforce the law. 
The courts should interpret the conflict. In- 
stead of this, Congress does it best to bypass 
both executive and judicial branches and 
create separate institutions that combine 
legislative, executive and judicial functions, 
thus defying the basic rule of the Constitu- 
tion—the separation of powers. The new reg- 
ulatory body then makes rules with the force 
of law, and an administrative judge, who is 
often an officer of the regulatory body, then 
becomes prosecutor, judge and executive all 
at the same time. The regulatory body sub- 
stitutes its opinion for the judgment of the 
free market. As time goes on, the bureaucracy 
changes the active verb to compete” into the 
passive “to be regulated.” This process tends 
to create a rigid, backward-looking system— 
which is neither business-oriented nor con- 
sumer-oriented. Instead it is bureaucracy- 
oriented. 

Time and again when there is opportunity 
to introduce a new technology, or a new serv- 
ice to meet public need, the regulator's first 
question is not whether the consumer or the 
public will be better served, but rather 
whether or not what is new fits into the regu- 
latory pattern. Can it be regulated? Will it 
require a new statute? Does it call for a shift 
in policy? The result has often been that 
what the regulator cannot regulate, he will 
not approve. 

The Eurodollar market is a perfect ex- 
ample. Its birth and continued health is a 
monument to overregulation. Congress, in its 
economic wisdom, decreed that American 
banks could not pay interest on demand de- 
posits. Italian banks, owned by their gov- 
ernment, had a cartel which put a floor of 
7 percent under interest rates charged to 
borrowers. There is a lot of daylight between 
zero return and 7 percent—and so the dol- 
lars moved away from zero toward a better 
rate of return. Extreme regulation on two 
sides of the Atlantic unintentionally created 
a new market. The bureaucrats of the world, 
who by definition dislike free markets, have 
been worrying about this flow of funds ever 
since. They no longer really want it to go 
away, since it helped finance the European 
postwar boom; on the other hand they would 
like to regulate it. Its very existence under- 
mines their argument that nothing can work 
for the good of the world without govern- 
ment control. 

Many industries continue to be regulated 
as though they were monopolies, whereas in 
fact new competitors have long since taken 
away a good share of their business. Free 
competition which grows up outside the 
reach of the regulator creates a whole new 
situation with the odds heavily stacked 
against the regulated. The railroads were put 
at a disadvantage when the truckers began 
to siphon off revenues; so were the scheduled 
airlines when the chartered flights began to 
invade the market of the regular carriers. In- 
stead of welcoming the competitive challenge 
posed by new industries, or applauding the 
new benefits to the public, the regulatory 
reflex was to reach out and regulate the new 
lot also—permitting no industry to either 
win or lose on is merits, but causing the 
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public to pay the check for poorer service and 
higher costs. 


Creativity, particularly the invention and 
application of new technology, requires 
brains, capital and hard work. Reward runs 
with risk but the regulatory system is not 
receptive to change. Thereupon talented 
people move on to areas where talent is re- 
warded. With some notable exceptions, the 
history of railroad regulation is a classic 
example of this. It also demonstrates opposi- 
tion to change through improved technology. 


Before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion clapped the railroads into a regulatory 
straitjacket, railroads were pioneers in tech- 
nology—creating the standard track gauge, 
new freight cars and safety devices. One of 
the first acts of the ICC was to tell the rail- 
roads that rails should be made of domestic 
iron—not imported steel which at the time 
was far more durable. Time after time, ef- 
forts of the railroads to improve efficiency 
through the introduction of new and applied 
technology were hampered by infuriating and 
costly delays in regulatory decisions. The 
regulators expended their efforts in getting 
tariffs which distinguished between horses 
for slaughter and horses for draught, between 
rates for sand used for cement and sand used 
in glass-making. This bureaucratic concern 
with trivia, instead of key issues, at a time 
of trouble can only be compared to the stew- 
ard's obsession with rearranging the deck 
chairs on the Titanic. Predictably, many rail- 
roads chugged slowly down the road to ruin. 


Now more than ever, we need efficient 
healthy railroads; so the King Canutes of 
the ICC issue 20 pages of regulations! If 
the situation were not so serious, it would 
be funny. Louis Menk suggested delicately 
to the ICC what the problem was. “It has 
become hellishly unworkable, a dismal fail- 
ure that has made a shambles of our na- 
tional railroad system. . . . I take issue with 
the erosive system of regulation that has 
wasted a substantial portion of this na- 
tion’s rail system and threatens the rest Of 
it.” With the return on capital of our na- 
tional railways under 3 percent, investors 
are not standing in line to buy railway se- 
curities. Things could be worse—the govern- 
ment could own and operate the railroads. 
Japan does and we hear how fast and clean 
they are. What you do not so often hear is 
that Japan employs 450,000 people for about 
13,000 miles of track; the Union Pacific with 
roughly 9,500 miles of track employs 28,000 
people. Government productivity is not 80 
good, even in Japan. 

Our current energy crisis furnishes another 
fork in the road. If you look beyond the 
panic and concentrate on the problem there 
are a number of ways we can go. We can 
create a new ICC for oil and gas with the 
absolutely predictable result that the cur- 
rent market dislocations will become institu- 
tionalized, and temporary scarcity will be 
regulated into permanent shortages. The 
1973 chicken syndrome should still be fresh 
in our minds, and we may yet have time to 
prevent our government from repeating the 
same mistakes with energy that we made 
with price and wage controls. 


The other way to go is to permit the enor- 
mous innovative talents of the American peo- 
ple to function. Just as Malthus’ iron law 
was relegated to the library stacks by the 
fantastic increase in agricultural productiv- 
ity, and the invention of kerosene and prac- 
tical electric generators took the whale oil 
lamps out of the homes of America and put 
them in the musuem, our current energy 
problem will also be solved in a myriad or 
ways that no one here can now forsee—if we 
let the free market operate. Whether it 1s 
whale oil, baby chicks or energy, control by 
a bureaucracy is no match for the free mar- 
ket in the allocation of human and material 
resources for the good of all.@ 
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REDUCING GLOBAL POPULATION 
GROWTH 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
INOUYE) has been selected legislator of 
the month by the Population Action 
Council because of his strong advocacy 
of meaningful humanitarian assistance 
to improve the quality of life in the third 
world and his recognition that reducing 
global population growth is essential to 
this effort. 

As chairman of the Foreign Operations 
Subcommittee of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, Senator INOUYE has 
demonstrated his commitment to im- 
proving conditions for the poorest of 
the poor—not only because it will en- 
hance world stability and security, but 
because it is a matter of human decency. 

His commitment to improving the 
quality of life was expressed clearly in 
his remarks to the Population Action 
Council when that organization honored 
him as legislator of the month. I ask 
that a copy of his remarks be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The statement follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR DANIEL K. INOUYE 

Thank you, Mr. Fornos. (Director of Popu- 
lation Action Council.) 

I know that this group of people are 
among the best informed in the world on 
the dimensions of the population problem. 
So, I am not going to recite the litany of 
population growth statistics which we all 
know and which we all find so alarming. In- 
stead, I would like to share with you some 
of my concerns and to speak briefly about 
those aspects of the population crisis which 
reveal the human—the individual—tragedy 
of continued high levels of population 
growth. 

Let us first agree on one thing: Despite the 
fact that the annual rate of increase in 
population growth has slowed in recent years, 
annual increments in population growth are 
still rising. Thus, while it is tempting to 
take comfort and assurance from the un- 
precedented decline in birth rates, we must 
recognize that barring disaster, world popu- 
lation is bound to double and may even 
triple. 

The flood tide of world population is st'll 
rising. At the present annual rate of in- 
crease—about 1.7 to 1.9 percent—an addi- 
tional 80 million persons must be supported 
by the world’s diminishing resources each 
year. This yearly increase, which will con- 
tinue throughout the remainder of this cen- 
tury and well into the next, threatens to 
inundate entire economies and societies and 
to drown the hopes and aspirations of count- 
less millions for a better life. 

No one knows, of course, what it will be 
like to live in a world having two or three 
times as many people as today. In geographic 
distribution, United Nations projections in- 
dicate that the proportion of people living 
in developing countries will continue to rise 
in the remainder of this century—from 66 
percent in 1950 to 78 percent in 2000. And 
it is in the developing world that today we 
find the most acute expression of the popu- 
lation crisis, 

The vast majority of people in the de- 
veloping world are continually undernour- 
ished. In the period 1968-1977, a painfully 
achieved food production increase of 2.9 per- 
cent a year was largely offset by a population 
increace of 2.6 percent. In many countries, 
particularly in Africa, Population growth 
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outpaced increases in food production and 
the people were even more destitute. 

In the present day, the lack of meaningful 
employment in rural areas has caused mil- 
lions to swarm to already overcrowded cities. 
Sprawling shantytowns with no sanitary 
facilities and inadequate water supplies have 
grown like festering sores on the body politic. 
The people living in the shantytowns are 
acutely aware of the disparity of wealth and 
poverty around them. The potential for un- 
rest and political turmoil among economi- 
cally destitute urban masses is alarming. 

In rural area, conditions are even more 
critical. The press of population and intensi- 
fied eflorts to increase food production have 
led to a crippling cycle of environmental deg- 
radation. Depletion of the soil through in- 
tensive farming often leads to slash-and- 
burn agriculture, which, in turn, leads to 
accelerated soil erosion. Deforestation—both 
to expand croplands and to provide cooking 
and heating fuel—and overgrazing have left 
millions of acres as barren wastelands which 
can be recovered only with vast expendi- 
tures of money and lengthy periods of time. 

In the developing world so many people 
are caught in the swirling vortex of absolute 
poverty—the maelstrom of unemployment 
and urban overcrowding, of overburdened 
public services and overtaxed environment— 
that the probability of famine, of epidemic 
disease, of political and social unrest, rises 
with every passing day. Some observers of 
the explosive conditions in the developing 
world today have concluded that the world 
will never see another doubling of popula- 
tion—that population density will reach a 
critical mass long before that occurs. 

This leads me to two specific points that 
I would like you to consider. First, the grow- 
ing population of the world presents a chal- 
lenge which must be faced now—not tomor- 
row or next year, but now. For this reason, 
the Foreign Operations Subcommittee, which 
I am privileged to chair, has argued that the 
United States should concentrate and ex- 
pand its efforts to provide “direct” popula- 
tion planning assistance (delivery of family 
planning services to rural areas, procure- 
ment of contraceptives, and other forms of 
assistance that have an immediate, direct 
impact) and we have suggested that “indirect 
assistance” (research, data collection, and 
other long-term socio-economic studies) 
should be funded only where there are spe- 
cific research objectives and only when such 
activities are of a problem solving nature 
directly related to overcoming barriers to 
our bilateral population planning programs. 
We believe it is of paramount importance to 
recognize that 85 percent of the people in the 
developing countries do not have the benefit 
of services utilizing existing knowledge and 
existing techniques for population planning. 

Second, I want to note the vital role played 
by organizations such as The Population 
Action Council. Bureaucracies move ponder- 
ously slowly. The prodding, the encourage- 
ment, the direction that groups such as The 
Population Action Council provide can be, 
and often is, of invaluable assistance in get- 
ting the bureaucracy to move. Through the 
information provided in your publication 
Popline, through your conferences, and 
through the countless individual contacts 
that your members make, The Population 
Action Council is making a direct and sub- 
stantial contribution to the solution of the 
world’s population problem. For this, it is 
I who should honor you. 

Let me conclude with a sobe: th t. 
Population stabilization is not . — . 
of itself. If the governments of the world do 
not take prompt and effective measures to 
slow the momentum of population, they will 
be abdicating their responsibilities to the 
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harsh dictates of nature. The population of 
the world will stabilize. The question Is 
whether it will stabilize as a result of star- 
vation and disease, or as a result of strong, 
purposive actions by governments making 
the means and knowledge of family planning 
available to their people. If, as is not yet 
certain, the developing countries are able 
to gain control of their birth rates, they will 
at least have the prospect of improving the 
quality of life for their people. 

That is my hope. And I know it is yours. 
Let us continue to work together to enlist the 
cooperation and resources of the governments 
of the world in meeting this great challenge. 
I pledge to you my continued efforts. I will 
not turn away before the challenge of con- 
trolling the world’s population growth is 
met and won. 

Thank you.@ 


GOV. LUIS MUNOZ MARIN: CHAM- 
PION OF PUERTO RICAN DEMOC- 
RACY 


@ Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I was 
saddened to learn of the passing this 
morning of Luis Munoz Marin, former 
Governor of Puerto Rico. Governor 
Munoz Marin was a towering political 
figure in Puerto Rico’s modern history. 
He was responsible for developing the 
Commonwealth relationship which has 
linked our two countries for so many 
years. As the first elected Governor of 
Puerto Rico under the Commonwealth 
self-rule plan, Mr. Munoz Marin not only 
guided the political modernization of the 
island but he also turned his creative 
talents to the social and economic de- 
velopment of Puerto Rico. His adminis- 
tration organized Operation Bootstrap 
which launched Puerto Rico’s economy 
into the industrial era. 

The achievements of Luis Munoz 

Marin take on an even greater signifi- 
cance when they are considered in the 
historical context of Latin America as a 
whole. He fostered a belief in democracy 
at a time when many if not most of the 
other states in Latin America had turned 
to military dictatorship and repressive 
regimes. He believed in democratic in- 
stitutions not just for Puerto Rico but 
for the peaceful evolution of the entire 
region. He made Puerto Rico into an ex- 
ample. Along with Betancourt of Vene- 
zuela and Figueres of Costa Rica, Gov- 
ernor Munoz Marin is rightly known as 
the Father of Latin American democ- 
racy. 
I had the honor of meeting Luis Munoz 
Marin only late in his life. During my 
study mission to Latin America in 1978, 
I spent several hours at his home dis- 
cussing political trends in the region and 
American attitudes toward the Panama 
Canal treaties and other key issues. Al- 
though the signs of his illness were evi- 
dent even then, he was an alert and wise 
counselor who helped me to gain a better 
understanding of the democratic process 
in Latin America. 

Mr. President, Gov. Luis Munoz Marin 
was a great statesman. His vision 
of democracy and social justice influ- 
enced Puerto Rico’s institutions and ex- 
tended to all of Latin America and, 
through his work with President Ken- 
nedy in the Alliance for Progress, to the 
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United States and the American people 
as well. We shall miss this great cham- 
pion of human rights.@ 


NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVE 
STOCKPILING OIL: A FOOTNOTE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, on April 23, 
I introduced S. 2598, a bill designed to 
put a halt to the net depletion of our 
naval petroleum reserves at Elk Hills and 
Teapot Dome. As the Government con- 
tinues to sell oil from our reserves to 
private companies on the west coast, 
they are at the same time removing a 
vital link in our strategic posture. Our 
naval petroleum reserves were envisioned 
to provide as a reserve in time of war 
for our oil fired naval ships. While the 
years the need for a reserve specifically 
designated for naval use may have de- 
clined; the need for a strategic petrol- 
eum reserve to serve as a form of energy 
insurance in the event of an Arab em- 
bargo or similar supply interruption has 
dramatically increased. 

In view of current world conditions and 
our all-too dependent state on foreign 
crude it is hard to believe that the ad- 
ministration is currently depleting our 
only real strategic reserve at the rate 
of approximately 130,000 barrels per day 
for nonstrategic purposes. 


Mr. President, today’s Washington 
Post carried an editorial which points 
out the folly of this policy of “energy 
insecurity” and I commend it to my col- 
leagues. I ask that the editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 


The editorial follows: 


STOCKPILING OIL: A FOOTNOTE 


In California, the federal government is 
producing oil from its Elk Hills reserve and 
selling it to commercial refiners. On the Gulf 
Coast, the same federal government has run 
out of imported oil to put into its strategic 
reserves. The obvious solution, as we recently 
argued in this space, is to use the Elk Hills 
oil for the reserve. Several readers have asked 
whether it wouldn’t be simpler and better 
to shut down the Elk Hills wells and leave 
the oil in the ground until an emergency 
might require it. The answer is a technical 
point, but one worth noting here. 

When an oil well taps into a natural re- 
serve, in layers of sand and porous stone, its 
production rate is limited by geology. At- 
tempting to produce too fast will wreck the 
well and damage the reserve. The govern- 
ment's share of the Elk Hills production cur- 
rently runs about 128,000 barrels of oil a day. 
Increased drilling and advanced technology 
can raise that rate a bit over the coming 
year. But beyond that, the engineers can- 
not force the pace. 

In contrast the strategic reserves are being 
held in artificial underground caverns like 
huge tanks. Recovery rates there are limited 
only by the size of the pumps. The present 
pumping system was tested last week, and 
moved one million barrels of oil from the 
caverns into commercial terminals in 21 
hours. Since it was a test, the oll was then 
poured back into the caverns. But in a cri- 
sis—another embargo by exporting countries, 
for example—that oll would move from the 
terminals to refineries and on to consumers. 

Over the next year, working at its maxi- 
mum rate, the Elk Hills field will produce 
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some 50 million barrels of oil for the govern- 
ment. If that oil went into the strategic re- 
serve, it could be fed into the national dis- 
tribution system in six or seven weeks. The 
reserve in the caverns doesn’t increase the 
amount of American oil available. But it 
makes that oil available much faster. 
When the government auctioned off the 
last batch of Elk Hills oil at the be 
of the year, the prices were shockingly high. 
How can the United States urge OPEC to 
hold down prices, when the United States 
government itself is selling oil for more than 
any member of OPEC charges? The govern- 
ment can avoid that dilemma by taking the 
oil off the market and putting it into the 
reserve, to be accessible—quickly—when the 
country needs it. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND SUPPLE- 
MENTAL SECURITY INCOME 
BENEFICIARIES TO RECEIVE 143 
PERCENT COST-OF-LIVING AD- 
JUSTMENT 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, more 
than 35 million social security bene- 
ficiaries will receive a 14.3-percent cost- 
of-living adjustment in July. 

This increase is based upon the rise in 
prices from the first quarter—January, 
February, and March—in 1979 to the 
first quarter in 1980. 

The cost-of-living adjustment will 
provide welcome relief for older Ameri- 
cans, disabled persons, and survivors be- 
cause they have been especially hard hit 
by the double-digit inflation during the 
past year. Many are already struggling 
on limited incomes. 

On an individual basis, the cost-of- 
living adjustment will increase average 
monthly social security benefits from: 
$289 to $330 for a retired worker alone; 
$493 to $563 for an aged couple; and $271 
to $310 for an aged widow. 

Mr. President, I ask that a table de- 
scribing the impact of the 14.3-percent 
cost-of-living adjustment for social 
security and SSI beneficiaries be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The table follows: 


Monthly social security benefits: Impact of 
14.3 percent cost-of-living adjustment 


14.3 Percent 
Present Cost-Of- 
Law Living 
Rate Increase 


Maximum benefit for 
worker retiring in 1980 


Minimum benefit for 
worker retiring at age 
65 


Average benefit, retired 
worker alone 
Average benefit, retired 
couple 
Average 
widow 
Average benefit, mother 
and two children 
Average benefit, 
abled worker with 
wife and children... 
Average benefit, all dis- 
abled workers 


benefit, 
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Monthly supplemental security income pay- 
ments standard (Federal) 


14.3 Percent 
Present Cost-Of- 
Law Living 
Rate Increase 


Qualifying individual.. $208.20 
Qualifying couple. 312. 30 


$238. 00 
357. 00 


DISSIDENT TRIALS IN TAIWAN 


@ Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit for the Recorp, a statement by Sen- 
ator Kennepy concerning trials of dissi- 
dents in Taiwan. Senator KENNEDY asked 
that I insert this statement of concern 
in his absence. 


Mr. President, I wish to associate my- 
self with his remarks. While I have been 
a firm defender of Taiwan’s security, I 
hope that the harsh sentences meted out 
in this instance will be reduced in the 
name of compassion and in the interest 
of free political expression. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KENNEDY 

I am deeply concerned by the recent sen- 
tencing of eight Taiwanese political dissi- 
dents to lengthy prison terms. 

I had been encouraged by reports from ob- 
servers of the trials, who informed me that, 
even though coerced confessions were admit- 
ted as evidence, the defendants were allowed 
to speak freely in their defense. The handling 
of the trials, and the compassionate tempo- 
rary release of Lin Yi-hsiung following the 
brutal murder of his mother and two of his 
daughters, gave renewed hope for continued 
political liberalization in Taiwan. 

Although the death penalty was not im- 
posed, the severity of the sentences—life for 
Shih Ming-teh, 14 years for Huang Hsin- 
chieh, and 12 years for each of the other six, 
including people who had received advanced 
legal and professional degrees from American 
graduate schools—will impede any sense of 
movement toward national reconciliation and 
moderation. 

I am also greatly disturbed by today’s in- 
dictment on charges of sedition of the Rev- 
erend C. M. Kao, General Secretary of the 
Presbyterian Church in Taiwan and a well- 
known believer in democracy and human 
rights. Reverend Kao has been a consistent 
advocate of peaceful political change for the 
island, and friends of Taiwan will simply not 
understand a judgment against this re- 
spected church leader. 

I sincerely hope that new positive steps 
can be taken and that the appeals process 
will allow for reduced sentences and renewed 
movement toward political liberalization, 
which had been halted by the repressive 
crackdown in the wake of the “Kaohsiung 
incident." I also hope that the indictment of 
Reverend Kao will be reconsidered. As a 
staunch supporter of the security of Taiwan, 
I believe it is important that such progress 
can be made for the Taiwanese people; other- 
wise, discontent and political tension in Tal- 
wan may increase.@ 


BIG SUR COAST NATIONAL 
SCENIC AREA 


@ Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, last 
Thursday, April 24, the Senate Energy 
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and Natural Resources Committee held 
hearings on my bill, S. 2551, to establish 
the Big Sur Coast National Scenic Area 
in the State of California. Since there is 
considerable public interest in this legis- 
lation to protect one of the most scenic 
and undeveloped coastlines in the United 
States, I want to share with my col- 
leagues my statement at that hearing. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ALAN CRANSTON 


Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate your 
taking the time from your busy schedule to 
chair today's hearing on S. 2551, my bill to 
establish the Big Sur Coast National Scenic 
Area in the State of California. The Big Sur 
Coast truly is a national treasure. The 
rights of homeowners must be safeguarded. 
So should the rights of all Americans, and 
all posterity, to enjoy the fantastic stretch 
of undeveloped coastline—the longest and 
most scenic in the contiguous 48 states. 

Each year more people visit the Big Sur 
Coast than Yellowstone or Yosemite—nearly 
3 million Americans a year make the in- 
credibly beautiful drive along California 
State Highway 1 overlooking the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Those who know and love Big Sur want 
to preserve it the way it is today. This is 
especially true of the residents of the imme- 
diate area—although, of course, they have a 
variety of views about how to go about doing 
so. With local citizen support, the State of 
California and the local county governments 
are doing everything they can to protect the 
Big Sur Coast through zoning and the local 
coastal program being developed under the 
California Coastal Act. 

But in spite of these efforts, piecemeal 
residential and commercial development is 
occurring which—over a period of time— 
will alter the existing character of the Big 
Sur Coast and degrade its natural beauty. 
Tourist visitation and associated vehicular 
traffic are also seriously impacting the fragile 
coastal ecosystem of Big Sur. 

The California Coastal Commission readily 
acknowledges that there are certain limita- 
tions on the state’s ability to control land 
uses along the Big Sur Coast effectively and 
that it is going to take more than local regu- 
lation and tax dollars to protect Big Sur 
permanently. According to Michael Fisher, 
Executive Director of the California Coastal 
Commission, it appears extremely likely that 
the long-run benefits of federal assistance 
in the protection of Big Sur could be of 
great value in complementing those measures 
which will be contained in the local coastal 
program. 

While it will be possible to regulate de- 
velopment carefully under the California 
Coastal Act, the Commission advises me fur- 
ther that we must face the fact that even 
this limited degree of development over the 
long run will still inevitably result in sub- 
stantial changes in some aspects of Big Sur's 
existing physical and community character. 
I agree with Michael Fisher that regulatory 
programs, by their very nature, are imper- 
manent, and if our objective is to pass the 
Big Sur Coast on to future generations, reg- 
ulations alone will be a chancey guarantee. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Fisher is unable to be 
here today to testify on behalf of the Cal- 
{fornia Coastal Commission. However, he has 
asked me to submit for the record his letter 
of support of S. 2551, and an accompanying 
letter to Congressman Leon Panetta which 
outlines the status of the current regulatory 
and resource management proposals and 
their possible implications for long-term pro- 
tection of Big Sur. Among other things, these 
limitations include the lack of funds to ac- 
quire lands essential to protect ocean views 
from Highway 1 and legal constraints on the 
state's ability to manage traffic on Highway 1 
and minimize highway congestion. 
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In summary, he says “The entire nation 
will benefit from efforts directed at preserving 
the priceless resources of Big Sur; we wish to 
give you as much encouragement as possible 
in moving toward that goal... It is our 
view that your legislation is extremely well 
thought-out and carefully directed toward 
most pressing problems of Big Sur. Your pro- 
posal to establish a National Scenic Area and 
to employ the Forest Service as the respon- 
sible agency will meet the major need of the 
Big Sur, especially the protection of its vast 
scenic and natural resources. Your legislation 
also contains the proper degree of restraint 
in the exercise of federal authority that is 
required to be responsive to local concerns. 
All in all, we praise the care with which you 
have drafted the proposed statute.” 

Mr. Chairman, S. 2551 would establish a 
Big Sur Coast National Scenic Area admin- 
istered by the U.S. Forest Service. Included 
within the scenic area would be about 70,- 
000 acres of private lands in Monterey County 
south of the Mal Poso Creek; the entire Mon- 
terey District of the Los Padres National For- 
est, about 410,000 acres; the Hunter Liggett 
Military Reservation, about 168,000 acres; 
some state park lands and property owned by 
the University of California; and about 50,- 
000 acres of land in San Luis Obispo County 
north of San Simeon owned by the Hearst 
Corporation. In all, more than 100 miles of 
magnificent coastline in Monterey and San 
Luis Obispo County would be protected. 

I am aware that the Hearst Corporation is 
opposed to the inclusion of any of its land 
within the scenic area. I had originally in- 
cluded the property within the boundaries 
of the scenic area because it is generally 
considered ecologically part of the Big Sur 
Coast which extends all the way to San 
Simeon and the beginning of the four-lane 
highway. Inclusion of the northern portion 
of the Hearst Ranch may make sense from 
the standpoint of coordinated management— 
for what happens at one end of scenic High- 
way 1 impacts at the other. At the same time, 
I recognize that there is a difference between 
the situation in Monterey County where 
there are hundreds of landowners and multi- 
ple pressures for development and San Luis 
Obispo County where there is one property 
owner whose development may be restricted 
by highway capacity and limited water sup- 
plies. 

The California Coastal Commission does 
not address this issue in its testimony al- 
though Executive Director Michael Fisher 
tells me he is quite interested in protection 
of the scenic highway corridor on both sides 
of the Monterey/San Luis Obispo County 
line. I’ve begun discussions with the Hearst 
Corporation on an appropriate southern 
boundary for the Big Sur Coast National 
Scenic Area and hope that we can reach a 
Satisfactory agreement. In the meantime, I 
hope this Committee will seek additional 
information from the California Coastal 
Commission, the Forest Service, and other 
witnesses on this boundary issue to clarify 
whether there are compelling management 
and resource protection needs for inclusion 
of this land. 

I would now like to comment briefly about 
Forest Service land acquisition contained in 
S. 2551. The bill provides that the state and 
local lands within the scenic area be ac- 
quired only by donation or exchange and 
that the military lands be transferred to the 
Forest Service automatically whenever the 
Department of Defense determines it has no 
further need for the property. 

Regarding the private lands within the 
scenic area, the bill provides for both fee 
title acquisition and purchase of scenic ease- 
ments or other interests in land. When it is 
the best use of tax dollars, I anticipate that 
less than fee title acquisition would be used 
to purchase scenic easements or development 
rights to accomplish our objective of preser- 
vation. 
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Generally, I contemplate land acquisition 
on a willing buyer, willing seller basis. I 
have written into the legislation strict con- 
trols on the use of condemnation. To repeat, 
there must be no use of condemnation ex- 
cept under the very limited circumstances 
specifically mentioned in the bill. That use 
would be carefully circumscribed in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

First, prior to the adoption of a compre- 
hensive plan for the management and devel- 
opment of the scenic area, condemnation 
could occur only if the Secretary of Agri- 
culture finds that a property has undergone 
a change in use that is substantially incom- 
patible with the use of the area as a national 
scenic area. Second, after the adoption of 
the comprehensive plan, condemnation can 
be used only if there is a new use of the 
property that is inconsistent with the com- 
prehensive plan, or if the property has been 
identified in the land acquisition plan and 
the owner of the property has not given 
the Secretary of Agriculture the right of 
first refusal when the property is disposed 
of to anyone other than a direct linear 
descendant. Third and finally, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture can use condemnation to 
acquire no more than 5% of the total pri- 
vate lands necessary for public access and 
recreational use. 

Some local landowners have expressed ob- 
jections to the provision concerning the 
government’s right of first refusal if a sale 
is contemplated to a party who is not a di- 
rect lineal descendant. I appreciate their 
concerns—and to some extent I share them. 
But this appears to be a reasonable means 
of achieving the objectives of this Act. There 
may be other appropriate ways to do so and 
I'm sure the Committee will want to explore 
this matter in depth. 

The legislation does not specifically pre- 
clude acquisition of existing, occupied struc- 
tures, but it was my intention to preclude 
the use of condemnation for this purpose. 
I do not believe that we should purchase peo- 
ple's homes against their will even to protect 
the beauties of the Big Sur Coast or to pro- 
vide good public access and recreation use 
in Big Sur. I do believe the government 
should be able to purchase existing struc- 
tures for these purposes—from a willing sell- 
er. I believe there will be few such cases. I 
thus recommend that the condemnation 
language in the bill be clarified accordingly. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that with these 
amendments the stringent limitation on con- 
demnation authority will protect the private 
property owners on the Big Sur Coast, and 
ensure that they will know what kinds of 
new activities and changes in use of their 
land are incompatible with the scenic area 
by reference to the comprehensive plan. 


I am also aware that the local interests are 
concerned about the extent of possible de- 
velopment by the Forest Service along the 
Big Sur Coast. Development clearly is not the 
intent of my legislation. My only purpose is 
to perpetuate the existing scenic and agrar- 
ian character of the coast, not to encourage 
recreational development. In order to ensure 
that the Forest Service does not overdevelop 
the Big Sur Coast, I would like to see the bill 
amended to limit the amount of land that 
can be acquired for administrative purposes. 
The U.S. Forest Service advises me that it al- 
ready has committed 69 acres of land within 
the Monterey District of the Los Padres Na- 
tional Forest to administrative use, and has 
another 27 acres on the coast for administra- 
tive purposes—employee housing, offices, 
visitor information, warehouses, and fire sta- 
tions—for a total of 96 acres. I believe that 
there should be a ceiling of 100 acres total 
for administrative use. That would mean that 
no more than 4 additional acres could be 
acquired for this purpose at the very most. 
This is a small amount of land compared to 
the over 700,000 acres within the boundaries 
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of the proposed Big Sur Coast National Scenic 
Area. 

Finally, I'd like to add a comment on the 
visitor transportation plan element of the 
comprehensive plan for the management and 
development of the scenic area. I am merely 
proposing that the Forest Service, in con- 
sultation with the advisory commission set 
up under the bill, study the need for some 
kind of visitor transportation system. I per- 
sonally question the appropriateness of any 
suggestion that visits to Big Sur be limited 
to busing people through the area and this 
definitely is not mandated nor contemplated 
in the legislation. I do believe that there 
needs to be coordination among federal, state 
and local agencies with respect to visitor use 
of Highway 1, and I feel that the comprehen- 
sive plan should look at this issue. 

Mr. Chairman, I continue to support the 
other provisions of my bill as originally in- 
troduced. This includes, among other things, 
the development of a comprehensive plan 
by the Secretary of Agriculture for the man- 
agement and development of the Big Sur 
Coast National Scenic Area, and the prep- 
aration of a federal land acquisition plan 
as part of that comprehensive plan; the 
appointment of a citizens’ advisory commis- 
sion by the Secretary of Agriculture to work 
in joint partnership with the federal gov- 
ernment in the preparation of the compre- 
hensive plan so as to ensure continued local 
involvement in the planning process for the 
Big Sur Coast; the authority for the Secre- 
tary to lease back for grazing or other agri- 
cultural use any agricultural lands acquired 
by the federal government to perpetuate the 
pastoral character of the Big Sur Coast; and 
authorization of monies from the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund over a ten-year 
period since it is anticipated that land ac- 
quisition would take place over time as 
owners of property identified in the land 
acquisition plan decide to sell. I understand 
that for management purposes, the Forest 
Service will recommend that the boundaries 
of the Los Padres National Forest be ad- 
justed to include all the lands within the 
Big Sur Coast National Scenic Area, and I 
have no objection to the bill being amended 
in this regard. 

Mr. Chairman, because the Big Sur Coast 
is truly a national treasure, I strongly be- 
lieve the federal government should take 
these steps now to protect the scenic beauty 
of the Big Sur Coast. Right now, because 
the state and local governments and local 
residents themselves already have done so 
much, we have a unique opportunity to act 
before there is significant degradation or 
even a major threat to the resource. But as 
I stated in the beginning of my testimony, 
if we wait, their efforts will unravel and 
then we will be asked to deal with a state 
of emergency and to arrest development al- 
ready underway. And as more development 
takes place—including the possible subdivi- 
sion of one or another of the larger ranches 
on the Big Sur Coast—with a consequent 
increase in land values, the cost of federal 
land acquisition will be substantially more 
for significantly less land. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that in the years 
to come we will all look back and be ex- 
tremely proud to have played a maior role 
in the endeavor to protect the magnificent 
Big Sur Coast for all time for all Americans. 
I hope that you will act favorably on the 
legislation, and I look forward to working 
with you and the Committee staff on any 
changes needed in the legislation. Again, my 
thanks for your helpfulness, and the oppor- 
tunity to testify. 


POSTAL SERVICE MUST LISTEN TO 
WHAT PEOPLE WANT 


@ Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, there 
is a strong consensus in South Dakota, 
and I suspect in other States as well, 
that we need full 6-day mail service. 
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The current problems in this area be- 
gan when the Congress and the adminis- 
tration determined that the Federal 
budget for the 1981 fiscal year must be 
brought into balance. This is a worth- 
while goal, and I support it. 

But, everytime we begin to balance the 
budget it seems that the prime candi- 
dates for major reductions are individ- 
ual entitlements to the elderly, those in 
need and the social services, together 
with cutbacks in vital public services. 

The current budget balancing act is no 
exception. When the President submitted 
his budget for fiscal year 1981 last Jan- 
uary, it contained a public subsidy of 
some $1.6 billion for the U.S. Postal 
Service (USPS). 

As part of a revised budget, the ad- 
ministration then recommended that the 
Postal Service subsidy be cut by some 
$250 million. The House Budget Commit- 
tee figures call for a $836 million reduc- 
tion and the Senate Budget Committee 
has recommended a $583 million cut. 

Responding to these proposed reduc- 
tions in public subsidy payments, post- 
al officials indicated that full 6-day mail 
service would probably be ended, and 
we would have 5-day service instead. Al- 
though the likely day to be eliminated 
would be Saturday of each week, the 
Postmaster General left open the option 
to select a weekday instead. 

After meeting with the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the U.S. Postal Service, the 
Postmaster General then announced 
that USPS would request a substantive 
increase in postal rates from the Postal 
Rate Commission. It was thought that 
these increases would bring in an addi- 
tional $3.7 billion in postal revenues to 
be used to meet rising wage and trans- 
portation costs. For the average citizen, 
the most visible portion of the proposed 
rate hike would be in an increase in the 
cost of a first-class stamp from 15 to 
20 cents. None of the anticipated $3.7 
billion in anticipated additional reve- 
nues, however, would be used to retain 
full 6-day mail service. 

Mr. President, the U.S. Postal Service 
is playing a dangerous game. Rather than 
try to reach an accommodation with 
the budget reduction process and main- 
tain full 6-day postal services, USPS has 
elected to place the entire burden of re- 
taining the service on the Congress and 
the administration in terms of a public 
subsidy for that service while, at the 
same time, going ahead with a substan- 
tive rate increase. 

I have long felt that the Board of 
Governors of the U.S. Postal Service 
should be abolished, and the Postmaster 
General, once again, should serve by 
Presidential appointment, subject to con- 
firmation by the Senate. This is the only 
way that the people, through their 
elected representatives, are going to have 
some voice in their own Postal Service. 

The U.S. Postal Service is already sail- 
ing troubled waters in their unsuccess- 
ful efforts to become involved in elec- 
tronic mail. Now they are telling us that 
service must be cut back to 5 days per 
week. 

At risk here is the integrity of the pri- 
vate express statutes, which I support, 
and which have provided a monopoly for 
the Postal Service on the delivery of 
first-class mail. 
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If that monopoly is ruptured, then 
postal service as we know it today will 
cease to exist. Yet, the very guardians 
of that policy—the U.S. Postal Service 
itself—seems to be recommending, by 
their very actions, that they cannot or 
will not provide the service desired by the 
American people. 

I would caution postal managers that 
their failure to recognize that their pri- 
mary responsibility is to provide the 
services requested and needed by the 
citizens of this country may well, over 
time, cost them the protection they need 
through the private express statutes. 

Mr. President, this very point is made 
in a thoughtful April 23, 1980, editorial 
from the Brookings, S. Dak., Daily 
Register. 

I ask that the editorial be printed in 
the RECORD. 


The editorial follows: 
POSTAL PLEA SOUNDS FAMILIAR 


The Postmaster General of the United 
States says that the mailing rate for first 
class letters will have to go to 20 cents 
soon, if that bureaucratic giant is to avoid 
bankruptcy. 

Customers everywhere will recall this as 
a story that has become just about as 
familiar as “Goldilocks and the Three Bears.” 

Only five years ago, it cost only 10 cents 
to mail such a letter. Since that time, the 
rate has climbed to 13 cents and then, only 
two years ago, to 15 cents. Should it con- 
tinue upward at this speed, we can expect 
to pay 40 cents to mall a letter by 1990. An 
even dollar is something to look forward to 
along with a new millennium. 

If there are some of you who have come 
to regard increases in mailing costs as a 
situation where nothing changes except the 
numbers, you might be happy to know that 
the Postal Service has added a new twist. 

An accident of timing may well be respon- 
sible for the letter cost going up by five 
cents at approximately the same time that 
we begin getting used to doing without 
Saturday mail. 

We feel forced to conclude that as long 
as the Postal Service hears the reassuring 
shrieks of agony from border to border, they 
can safely assume that we are not hatching 
a plot to turn the letter mail responsibility 
over to United Parcel Service. 

But without meaning to contribute to 
another peaceful night's sleep for national 
postal officials, we feel inclined to again vent 
some agony in this space. 

It remains very difficult for us to under- 
stand how the Postal Service can be telling 
us that we must soon do without any Satur- 
day mall service at all, while they continue 
to stuff our mailboxes with infamous “junk 
mall”. 

Although the Postmaster General assures 
us that bulk mail rates would be pushed up- 
ward almost 18 percent by his pending price 
recommendations, such increases do not seem 
to be making much of a dent in the total 
number of pieces of mail Postal Service per- 
sonnel are handling each year. And it seems 
to us that there are more than a few quali- 
fiers for bulk permits who ought to be shut 
off ahead of the average citizen. 

It is difficult to understand also how rates 
can go up at the same time the quality of 
service seems to be going down. We are not 
suggesting that the mailmen in Brookings 
aren't doing their jobs, but we certainly har- 
bor some suspicions about the performance 
of the average employee in the large city 
mail terminals. 

Finally, we are left to marvel at how 
United Parcel Service, which now has an 
office in Brookings, has so efficiently moved 
into the business of transporting packages. 
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At the same time as we try to figure out why 
it can often take seven days to get a letter 
from New York to South Dakota one month 
and threc days another month, United Parcel 
is more and more chosen as an alternative 
for things that won't fit in envelops. 

The management horrors perpetrated by 
bureaucratic giants are no less familiar a 
story than “Goldilocks” or the need for postal 
rate increases. 

But the day may soon come when some- 
one will suggest that United Parcel be offered 
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the letter mail business without expecting to 
get a laugh. And the day may soon come 
when nobody will laugh either.e 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
are there any orders for the recognition 
of Senators on tomorrow? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There are 
none. 
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RECESS UNTIL 9 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the order previously entered, that 
the Senate stand in recess until 9 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 


The motion was agreed to; and at 5:05 
p.m., the Senate recessed until Thurs- 
day, May 1, 1980, at 9 a.m. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


The House met at 10 a.m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following prayer: 


O Lord God, we humbly confess that 
we are not always the men and women 
You would have us be, nor do we do 
those things that bring harmony 
between people. Save us from false pride 
that causes us to think more highly of 
ourselves than we ought. Give us peni- 
tence so that we can honestly see our 
faults and better understand our nature, 
that cleansed of our weakness, we may 
focus on those goals that are worthy of 
our calling, and so help ease the hurt 
of humankind and bring reconciliation 
and peace to all. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to clause 1, rule I, I demand a vote on 
agreeing to the Speaker’s approval of 
the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Chair’s approval of the Journal. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 358, nays 10, 
not voting 64, as follows: 


[Roll No. 201] 


YEAS—358 


Beard, Tenn. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Broomfield 
Brown, Calif. 


Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Burlison 
Burton, Phillip 


Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cotter 


Coughlin 
Courter 
Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
D'Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Davis, Mich. 
de la Garza 
Deckard 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 

Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dougherty 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Emery 
English 
Erdahl 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ga. 
Evans, Ind. 
Fary 

Fascell 

Fazio 
Fenwick 
Ferraro 
Findley 

Fish 

Fisher 
Fithian 
Flippo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford, Tenn. 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
Frost 

Fuqua 


Guarini 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall, Ohio 
Hall, Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 


Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 
Kelly 

Kemp 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaPalce 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Leach, Iowa 
Leath, Tex. 
Lederer 

Lee 

Lehman 
Lent 

Levitas 
Lewis 
Livingston 
Loeffier 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 

Lowry 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundine 
Lungren 
McClory 
McCormack 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 
Madigan 


Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moo 


re 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead, Pa. 


Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 


Ottinger 


Peyser 
Pickle 
Porter 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Rallsback 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 


Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 


Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Sensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Simon 
Skelton 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stack 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stark 

Steed 
Stenholm 
Stewart 
Stokes 
Stratton 


Traxler 
Udall 
Uliman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vento 
Walgren 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Weaver 
Weiss 
White 


Whitehurst Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fia. 
Young, Mo. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Quayle 
Walker 
Lloyd 
Mitchell, Md. 


NOT VOTING—64 


Goldwater Nowak 
Pepper 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Ritter 
Rosenthal 
Seiberling 
Spellman 
St Germain 
Jeffries Staggers 
Kazen Stockman 
Kogovsek Thompson 
Leach, La. Trible 
Leland Vanik 
McCloskey Volkmer 
Waxman 
Williams, Mont. 
Williams, Ohio 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, C. H. 


Anderson, Ill. 
Applegate 
Atkinson 
Brooks 
Buchanan 
Cavanaugh 


Gibbons 


So the Journal was approved. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate disagrees to the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 2009) 
entitled “An act to designate certain 
public lands in central Idaho as the River 
of No Return Wilderness, to designate a 
segment of the Salmon River as a com- 
ponent of the National Wild and Scenic 
Rivers System, and for other purposes,” 
requests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. JAcKson, Mr. 
CHURCH, Mr. Bumpers, Mr. HATFIELD, and 
Mr. MecCrun to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


O 1020 
REQUEST FOR PERMISSION FOR 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
TO SIT TODAY DURING 5-MINUTE 
RULE 


Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary may sit today during 
the 5-minute rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 


(0 This symbol represents the time of day during the House Proceedings, e.g, L 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 


This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 


ect. 

J The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 
The Chair will state that it requires 10 
Members to object. 

(Messrs. RUDD, TAUKE, GINGRICH, 
BAUMAN, MYERS, of Indiana, MI- 
CHEL, LATTA, and KRAMER, Mrs. 
SNOWE, and Mr. SENSENBRENNER 
also objected.) 

The SPEAKER. A sufficient number 
have objected. 

Objection is heard. 


REQUEST FOR PERMISSION FOR 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
TO SIT DURING THE MORNING 
TODAY 


Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary be permitted to sit dur- 
ing the morning of today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. 
object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 
The Chair will state that it requires 10 
Members to object. 

(Messrs. RUDD, TAUKE, GINGRICH, 
BAUMAN, MYERS of Indiana, MICHEL, 
LATTA, and KRAMER, Mrs. SNOWE, 
and Mr. SENSENBRENNER also object- 
ed.) 

The SPEAKER. A sufficient number 
have objected. 

Objection is heard. 


ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I 


PERMISSION FOR SELECT COMMIT- 
TEE ON INTELLIGENCE TO SIT 
TODAY DURING GENERAL DE- 
BATE 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent, at the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Boran), chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence, that that com- 
mittee be granted permission to sit today 
during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO PRESIDENT 
CARTER ON CHOICE OF SENATOR 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE FOR SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to congratulate President Car- 
ter on his nomination of Senator Ep- 
MUND MUSKIE, of Maine, for the position 
of Secretary of State. Like many Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, I 
have known Senator Musk for a long 
time; indeed, for all of the 20 years that 
he has served in the other body. 

Senator MUSKIE is a man of great in- 
telligence, great stability of character, 
great strength of purpose. He has served 
with distinction on a number of commit- 
tees in the Senate, most significantly as 
chairman of the Committee on the 
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Budget, in which capacity he has given 
outstanding service to the Senate, to 
Congress as a whole, and to our country. 

Mr. Speaker, Ep Musxte, of Maine, is 
a man of unswerving dedication to our 
national interest, and I believe that he 
will be an outstanding Secretary of 
State. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of my 1-minute speech. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


AN ALTERNATIVE FOR THE HOME 
MORTGAGE MARKET 


(Mr. MOTTL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MOTTL. Mr. Speaker, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board recently final- 
ized regulations which will allow feder- 
ally regulated savings and loan associa- 
tions to offer renegotiable, or “rollover” 
home mortgages. 

The renegotiable mortgages would be 
reviewed every 3, 4, or 5 years with the 
original interest rate being adjusted up- 
wards or in what I feel will be rare in- 
stances, downward, according to the pre- 
vailing interest rates in force at the time 
of the review. 

Rollover mortgages could go up as 
much as 5 percent over a normal 30-year 
mortgage. 

All of us have received mail from wor- 
ried constituents who fear savings and 
loans will end up offering only “rollover” 
mortgages. I have introduced legislation 
today that would require savings and 
loan associations to offer the consumer a 
choice between “rollover” and fixed rate 
mortgages. 

It may be that some homebuyers may 
want to “roll the dice” on a renegotiable 
mortgage in hopes interest rates will de- 
cline, but I feel they should have the op- 
tion of financing their homes with fixed 
rate mortgages as well. 

Making both fixed rate and renegoti- 
able mortgages available to the consumer 
is the only fair way to help millions of 
people realize the American dream of 
owning their own homes. 


HOUSE SHOULD VOTE DOWN CON- 
ABLE AMENDMENT AND GRAMM- 
HOLT SUBSTITUTE 


(Mr. SIMON asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Speaker, as we pro- 
ceed to vote on the Conable amendment 
and the Gramm-Holt amendment a little 
later on today, I wish my colleagues 
could have been present this morning for 
testimony before our Select Subcommit- 
tee. The Commissioner of Rehabilitation 
from the State of Arkansas pointed out 
that one of those rehabilitated in Arkan- 
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sas during the first 20 years of that orga- 
nization’s existence was a paraplegic, who 
became a physician. My colleague from 
Arkansas (Mr. HaMMERSCHMIDT) prob- 
ably knows him. That physician has paid 
more in taxes since that time, has more 
than paid for the entire first 20 years of 
the rehabilitation program in the State 
of Arkansas. 

Those are the kinds of services my col- 
leagues in the House should not be 
cutting. 


TRIBUTE TO LUIS MUNOZ MARIN 


(Mr. CORRADA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. CORRADA. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great sadness that I inform the Members 
of the House that Don Luis Muñoz Marin, 
the first elected Governor of Puerto Rico, 
passed away this morning at 3 a.m., in 
San Juan. 

Don Luis Mufioz Marin was a four- 
term Governor of Puerto Rico, governing 
the island from 1949 to 1964. Further- 
more, he was instrumental in developing 
a course of action which resulted in hav- 
ing Congress allow Puerto Rico to ap- 
prove our own constitution, which he 
proclaimed officially on July 25, 1952. 

Don Luis Mufioz Marin was born on 
February 18, 1898. He was the son of Don 
Luis Mufioz Rivera, who served in Con- 
gress with great distinction as the third 
Resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico. 
Don Luis was a journalist, poet, and one 
of our most distinguished political figures 
in the 20th century. He was elected to the 
Senate of Puerto Rico in 1940 and re- 
elected to that position in 1944. He was 
President of the Puerto Rican Senate un- 
til elected Governor of Puerto Rico in 
the elections of 1948 after Congress 
passed a law allowing the people of 
Puerto Rico to elect our own Governor. 

Don Luis Mufioz Marin served the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico with great dedication 
for more than three decades. He came to 
political leadership at a time the island 
was stricken with extreme poverty and 
with great vision developed significant 
economic policies that helped bring about 
the transformation of the island from a 
poor agrarian society to an industrialized 
society. 


If I were to make a comparison 
between Don Louis Mufioz Marin and a 
U.S. mainland figure I would say that 
he meant to us what President Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt meant to the 
United States. And in fact his stature 
as a politician was often compared to 
that of great leaders of the 20th cen- 
tury—men like President Roosevelt, Win- 
ston Churchill, Charles DeGaulle. 


Today I must recognize that Puerto 
Rico had, in the leadership of Don Luis 
Mufioz Marin, what we needed in the 
decades of the forties, the fifties, and the 
sixties, since it was necessary for the 
island to go through a process of eco- 
nomic, social, and political growth that 
would result in greater progress and 
prosperity for the island. We are now 
approaching another important era in 
the history of Puerto Rico as we move 
to strengthen our ties with the United 
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States through innovative and creative 
Puerto Rican and Federal policies which 
may result in restoring and furthering 
the economic growth and social strength 
of the Puerto Rican society at the same 
time we move forward to accomplish 
true political dignity and equality for 
the people of Puerto Rico as citizens of 
the United States. While I fully support 
statehood for Puerto Rico and not the 
Commonwealth status which Don Luis 
Mufioz Marin so much helped to bring 
about, there are many lessons we have 
learned from him, including his sense 
of dedication to the well being and pros- 
perity of all Puerto Ricans and the 
honesty and integrity with which he 
served our people. 

I extend my heartfelt condolences to 
his widow, Dofia Inés Mendoza de 
Muñoz Marin, to his children, his grand- 
children, and to all the members of his 
family. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORRADA. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman does not overstate the case. I had 
the privilege of knowing the late Gov- 
ernor somewhat and knowing a great 
deal about him. There are many people 
who know if he had been a mainlander 
there is a very real chance that he could 
have been President. He was a man of 
enormous quality, tremendous ability, a 
great political leader in every possible 
way. 

Mr. CORRADA. I thank the gentleman 
for his expressions. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORRADA. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
express my personal sorrow at the death 
of the former Governor of Puerto Rico, 
the Honorable Luis Mufioz Marin. I knew 
him personally. I had great regard and 
great respect for him as an individual 
and as a citizen of both Puerto Rico and 
the United States. He certainly will be 
missed. 

Mr. CORRADA. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


PROPHETIC WORDS? 


(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Recently 
I came across a passage in a political 
speech that reads as follows: 

When Harry Truman was in the White 
House a sign on his desk said, “The buck 
stops here.” There was never any doubt 
about who was captain of the ship. Now no 
one seems to be in charge. No one is re- 
sponsible. Every time another ship runs 
aground ... the Captain hides in the state- 
2 while the crew argues about who is to 

ame. 


That quote was from Presidential Can- 
et Jimmy Carter, on September 6, 
Speaking of Presidents, last night’s 
news conference was yet another ex- 
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ample of the White House press corps’ 
seeming inability to formulate questions 
that elicit informative answers. The 
questions resembled slow gopher ball 
pitches which the President hit over the 
fence with ease. There wasn’t one high 
hard one or breaking pitch in the batch. 

Perhaps the next news conference 
should have questions asked by trained 
trial lawyers. At least they know how to 
phrase a question. 


O 1030 


PROVIDING FOR TECHNICAL COR- 
RECTIONS TO AMENDMENTS 
MADE IN ORDER BY HOUSE RES- 
OLUTION 642 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 649 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 

lows: 
H. Res. 649 

Resolved, That during the further consid- 
eration of the concurrent resolution (H, Con. 
Res. 307) setting forth the congressional 
budget for the United States Government for 
the fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983 and re- 
vising the congressional budget for the 
United States Government for the fiscal year 
1980, in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union: (1) it shall be in 
order for Representative Mitchell of Mary- 
land to offer a substitute printed in the Con- 
gressional Record of April 23, 1980, and for 
Representative Solarz of New York to offer 
a substitute printed in the Congressional 
Record of April 24, 1980, to the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute by Representa- 
tive Obey of Wisconsin in lieu of their sub- 
stitutes made in order by H. Res. 642; and 
(2) it shall be in order for Representative 
Latta of Ohio and for Representative Rous- 
selot of California each to offer the amend- 
ments in the nature of a substitute printed 
by them in the Congressional Record of April 
23, 1980, in lieu of their amendments in the 
nature of a substitute made in order by H. 
Res. 642. The provisions of H. Res. 642 shall 
apply to such substitutes and to such amend- 
ments as if they were the substitutes and 
amendments originally made in order by said 
resolution. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. BoLLING) for 1 hour. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the usual 30 minutes for purposes of 
debate only to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Latta), pending which I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

House Resolution 649 provides further 
for the consideration of House Concur- 
rent Resolution 307, the first concurrent 
resolution on the budget for fiscal year 
1981. The resolution was ordered re- 
ported by the Rules Committee on April 
28, 1980 by a voice vote. 

I say “provides further” because, on 
April 23, 1980, the House adopted House 
Resolution 642, the rule providing for 
consideration of House Concurrent Res- 
olution 307. That rule made in order 
certain amendments and substitutes as 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
April 21, 1980. 

The rule before us today, House Reso- 
lution 649, allows that technical changes 
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to correct mathematical inconsistencies 
and to conform with the new debt limit 
procedure be made to four of the sub- 
stitutes made in order, namely those of 
Representatives LATTA, MITCHELL, ROUS- 
SELOT, and SOLARZ. 

I would like to emphasize that we are 
talking only about technical changes. 
As printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of April 21, the substitutes offered by 
Representatives Sorarz and MITCHELL 
contained errors of mathematical con- 
sistency, that is, the function totals did 
not add up to the aggregates. These 
substitutes were corrected and reprinted 
in the Record of April 23 in the case of 
Mr. MITCHELL and the Recorp of April 
24 in the case of Mr. SoLarz. No changes 
were made in the substance of the sub- 
stitutes. The rule we are now consider- 
ing simply makes in order the substi- 
tutes as corrected and reprinted. 

The substitutes of Representatives 
LaTTA and RovusseLot as printed in the 
Recorp of April 21, contained no debt 
limit figure for fiscal year 1980 as does 
the budget resolution reported from the 
budget committee. This is a violation of 
our new debt limit procedure which was 
adopted by the House last September. 
These two substitutes were corrected and 
reprinted in the Record of April 23. No 
changes were made in the substance of 
the substitutes. The rule we are now con- 
sidering simply makes in order the sub- 
stitutes as corrected and reprinted. 

The technical changes in these four 
substitutes will allow the House to con- 
sider the substitutes as intended by the 
Members offering them and as intended 
by the Committee on Rules. All other 
provisions of the original rule, House 
Resolution 642, remain unchanged. 

Mr. Speaker, an attempt was made to 
obtain unanimous consent to accomplish 
the purpose of this rule. Frankly, I was 
surprised that, first, it was not allowed 
and, second, that a second unanimous- 
consent request the other day to have 
until midnight tonight on the rule was 
not allowed. For some reason there is 
an attempt to make this matter into an 
issue when no issue exists. That is why 
I obtained unanimous consent to read a 
statement so that I would make no mis- 
takes as to the dates and the numbers. To 
be very precise, this is an entirely tech- 
nical matter which the House has already 
made clear its will is that this pass. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with the state- 
ment just made by the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules in every regard. I 
want also to point out that an effort will 
be made to vote down the previous ques- 
tion on this rule. If the previous question 
is voted down, the prospects for a bal- 
anced budget coming out of the House 
this year will become considerably dim- 
mer. I do not think that the people in 
this House want to see that happen. 

The Committee on Rules crafted orig- 
inally what I thought was a very bal- 
anced rule and took care of most of the 
amendments that were of substance that 
were to be offered. Realizing that many 
amendments could be offered to a $600 
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billion-plus bill, and believing that we 
could be here for maybe 3 weeks de- 
bating every single amendment that 
might be offered, I concurred with the 
request by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Budget to limit or to attempt 
to limit the number of amendments that 
would be offered, and we got an agree- 
ment on that. Naturally, there were 
amendments that the chairman of the 
Committee on the Budget and members 
of the majority side of the Committee on 
the Budget would like to have seen of- 
fered that were not made in order. The 
same holds for this side of the aisle. For 
example, I would like to have seen the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. MicHeL) made in or- 
der, but it was not made in order and 
we are past that point at this time. We 
have disposed of the fiscal year 1980 mat- 
ter and now we are ready to take up 1981. 
To vote down the previous question and 
to bring in other amendments at this 
time would be a serious error. 
O 1040 

I want to emphasize that I support the 
previous question notwithstanding the 
fact that I have to take issue on this 
matter with my good friend, the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. Bauman). The 
gentleman has some amendments he 
would like to see made in order but I 
just cannot see that at this time. Above 
all we need a balanced budget. We are 
on that course now and we want to keep 
on that course. We want to dispose as 
rapidly as we can of this issue before us 
now. I hope that we can pass this rule 
to allow these technical amendments 
that the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
BoLLI xc) the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules has outlined. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I will be happy to yield 
to our minority leader. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Ohio. I think there is 
no more important an issue facing this 
country, from a domestic standpoint at 
least, than the absolute necessity of 
having a balanced budget for 1981 at 
the lowest possible figure of expenditures 
and revenue. While I personally would 
have great sympathy with some of the 
amendments which might be adopted or 
which might be offered, nevertheless I 
think that we all have to set our own 
sense of priorities. My sense of priorities 
is this: one, the defense of the country; 
second, the control of inflation, and for 
the control of inflation a balanced budg- 
et is an absolute necessity. Again, I as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Ohio. I intend to vote 
for the previous question when the time 
comes, 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. LATTA. I will be happy to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CONABLE. I also would like to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman. His position is absolutely cor- 
rect. I support the previous question. 
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Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, the only 
thing that troubles me about this pro- 
posed rule that is “just technical in na- 
ture,” is the fact that yesterday, the 
gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
Gtarmo), the respected chairman of the 
Committee on the Budget, also offered a 
purely technical amendment which 
added $3.1 billion in budget authority 
and $4.6 billion in outlays. Is this the 
same type of a technical amendment 
that is going to cost billions and billions 
more? 

Mr. LATTA. If my friend from Ohio 
will yield, let me say these are purely 
technical amendments. They are not the 
same type of technical amendments that 
will cost $4.6 billion as was offered yes- 
terday. I would not be supporting them 
otherwise, let me assure my friend. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, with that 
assurance I will follow the leadership of 
my good friend from Ohio (Mr. LATTA). 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. DERWINSKI). 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port the Bauman substitute rule since it 
will free us from the parliamentary 
shackles which now prevent us from 
dealing selectively and responsibly with 
a postal problem which has generated 
considerable constituent mail. 

Adoption of the substitute rule will 
permit an amendment to be offered 
which will provide for economies in 
postal operations, but at a level which 
will permit the continuation of 6-day 
mail delivery. The amendment will re- 
duce postal appropriations for the com- 
ing fiscal year by $200 million and will 
restore program reduced funding for fis- 
cal years 1982 and 1983 as provided for 
in the Postal Reorganization Act of 1970. 

In its rush to strike a balanced budget, 
our Budget Committee, without fully 
understanding the ramifications of their 
actions, recommended cuts totaling $836 
million in postal appropriations for fis- 
cal year 1981. This was done without 
consultation with top postal manage- 
ment, the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee or any person familiar with 
postal problems. 

If the Postal Service is forced to ab- 
sorb the cuts recommended by the Budg- 
et Committee, it will have to eliminate 
6-day mail delivery, make other service 
cuts, and increase rates for educational, 
charitable, religious and various other 
worthwhile nonprofit organizations and 
institutions. It was Congress, not the 
Postal Service, which provided the lower 
rates for the nonprofit organizations 
which rely heavily on the mail for finan- 
cial support. 

With a postal rate increase now pend- 
ing before the Postal Rate Commission, 
we will be serving notice to the taxpay- 
ers and mail users that they are going. 
to pay higher rates for reduced service. 
If the Postal Service is forced to elimi- 
nate its 6-day mail delivery schedule, 
large volume mailers will have to explore 
alternate delivery methods—a move 
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which would result in the loss of consid- 
erable postal revenue which could only 
be offset by higher postal rates. 

Adoption of the Bauman substitute 
will permit us to deal with a complex 
problem in a reasonable and responsible 
manner. It will give us an opportunity 
to vote for an amendment which will 
permit continuation of the type of mail 
service the public expects. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. Bauman). 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am re- 
minded of the story of the mother who 
was caught up in the patriotic fervor at 
the beginning of World War I when the 
U.S. boys were all lining up in the streets 
of various cities to march off to war. 
Quite a few of them had no training in 
military activities or marching. She spied 
her boy marching in the ranks there, 
obviously out of step. She pointed at him 
and say, “Is that not wonderful, there is 
my son. Everybody is out of step but 
him.” 

Well, Mr. Speaker, I feel like the 
errant son. It seems like I am out of step 
but everybody else is in step. We shall 
see when the vote comes. 

Mr. Speaker, I am flattered that the 
leaders, the undisputed leader of the 
Committee on Rules, its chairman, the 
minority leader and the minority con- 
ference chairman would all stand up and 
oppose my position, but that is nothing 
new in the course of my career. I want to 
first of all assure my leader, the gentle- 
man from Arizona (Mr. RHopes), that 
I, too, am for a balanced budget. But I 
see nothing inconsistent with permitting 
the previous question to be voted down 
and the very strong possibility that we 
will be able to achieve a balanced budget 
after the passage of the new rule that I 
would propose. 

First of all, Mr. Speaker, let me ex- 
plain to the Members the problem we 
face with regard to the rule. This par- 
ticular rule is before us because of the 
ironclad control that the majority lea- 
dership wanted to have over the budget 
process. By the first rule governing de- 
bate and amendments some Members 
were made more equal than others. One 
of them was my good friend and col- 
league, the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Latta), who has his substitute and he 
may achieve victory before this debate 
is over. I understand the gentleman’s 
position in supporting his hands-across- 
the-aisle position today. 

Mr. Speaker. my proposed rule simply 
says that, whether one is for or against 
these three amendments that I make in 
order—and I do not make in order, I 
would inform the House, the so-called 
Michel amendment because we dealt with 
the 1980 budget yesterday—whether we 
are for or against the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration funding or 
veterans funding or the Saturdav mail 
delivery and whether we are for or 
against our churches and their preferred 
mail situation at this point, at least let 
the House have a right to vote on these 
amendments at some point in our delib- 
eration. I am not committing myself to 
vote for all three amendments. That 
would depend upon the final outcome of 
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the budget. But at least we should have 
a chance to vote. 

Mr. Speaker, what is involved here is 
legislative freedom. We are told that the 
House is not sufficiently responsible to 
vote on these issues. My plea is that we 
vote no on the previous question in order 
to add a few names to the chosen few 
who can offer substitutes and amend- 
ments. I want to let the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. Roprno), the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, offer an amendment; the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. McCtory) 
perhaps could offer an amendment. How 
about the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Hantey)? That gentleman is re- 
tiring this year. He is a very respected 
Member and has been chairman of that 
committee for some years. Why not let 
him or the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
DERWINSK!) at least try to restore Satur- 
urday mail delivery. 

Now, when we vote on the previous 
question we cannot tell all of the orga- 
nizations and citizens involved in these 
amendments that we did not know what 
the vote was, because I am telling you 
what it is. You are voting on Saturday 
mail delivery, you are voting on whether 
you want to honor our commitment to 
American veterans, you are voting on 
whether or not you want local officials 
to have more or less money on LEAA, 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Agency. 
That is what you are voting on and you 
are also voting on legislative freedom. 

I urge you, I urge you to vote no on 
the previous question, then we will offer 
a perfectly fair rule that will allow us 
to carry this out. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAUMAN. Before I yield to my 
friend, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. LAGOMARSINO), may I say that I 
think we have a chance to win. Why else 
do we see all this heavy artillery arrayed 
against us? They do not bring out the 
big guns unless they are worried and so 
I say, with my little popgun here “Pop!” 
Let us vote this new rule in and allow 
us to have legislative freedom. That is 
the issue here. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Will the gentle- 
man now yield? 

Mr. BAUMAN. I now yield to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO) . 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 
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Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
gentleman from Maryland for standing 
up to the leadership of both the majority 
and minority in this House. I associate 
myself with his remarks and support his 
call to vote down the previous question. 
But on the other hand, my colleagues, I 
think that the courageous thing here 
might well be to not vote the way the 
gentleman is asking us to because the 
people of this country want their con- 
gressmen to stand up and be counted on 
these issues. 
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Mr. BAUMAN. I take back my time. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. I think we 
should vote down the previous question 
because I think the people of this coun- 
try, the organizations that are interested 
in this budget, especially the ones the 
gentleman enumerated, that is LEAA, 
Saturday mail delivery, the churches, 
are entitled to know whether or not the 
Members of this Congress are willing to 
at least vote on those issues and not cov- 
er them up in the myriad of other amend- 
ments involved in this budget process. 
So, I commend the gentleman from 
Maryland for his opposition and for his 
courage, and I join him in asking that 
the previous question be voted down. 

Mr. BAUMAN. I revise my estimate of 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. Speaker, I say this: We were told 
by the chairman of the Rules Commit- 
tee, the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri, that these are only technical 
amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland has expired. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 ad- 
ditional minutes to the gentleman from 
Maryland. 

Mr. BAUMAN. How liberal of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. I thank him for his 
uncharacteristic liberality. 

I would just say that we were told that 
these were technical amendments. I urge 
the Members to read the 26 pages of 
technical amendments that this techni- 
cal rule makes in order. Two of the 
amendments simply allow us to have a 
nearly $1 billion national debt. That ap- 
parently is just a technical matter, and 
another amendment changes every fig- 
ure, of which there are many, from mil- 
lions to billions. That, of course, too is 
said to be technical. Highly technical, I 
would say. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAUMAN. I yield to my leader. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my friend for yielding to me for a slight 
pop right back. The pop is this: I think 
what the gentleman from Maryland is 
really saying that he would have pre- 
ferred an open rule for the consideration 
of this resolution. 


Mr. BAUMAN. That is true. 


Mr. RHODES. I do not disagree with 
that. However, I think we should both 
realize that if indeed there were an open 
rule, we probably would be making a 
career out of this budget process similar 
to the way we did last year and the year 
before. I submit to the gentleman from 
Maryland that looking ahead, as states- 
men must and he is, that we should 
understand that if we indulge in this 
exercise year after year with an open 
rule, that the days of the budget process 
are numbered. 

Maybe the gentleman thinks that 
would not be too bad an idea. I happen 
to think it would be a terrible idea. I 
think the budget process, while far from 
perfect, has resulted in some changes in 
the attitudes in this House and some 
changes in trust that have been very 
beneficial and good for the country. So, 
while I certainly do not in any way dep- 
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recate the stand my good friend from 
Maryland has taken, I think that for the 
good of the country and the good of the 
House that we should, with great reluc- 
tance, oppose his position and vote for 
the previous question. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Well, I thank my leader 
for his comments. It allows me to agree 
with him on something this morning. 
That is, I too agree that the budget sys- 
tem should be pursued and not scrapped. 
The process can be improved in many 
ways, and one of those ways is embodied 
in my plea to vote no on the previous 
question and let the Members work their 
will. A large dose of freedom never hurt 
anybody. I do know that there is an at- 
titude abroad in the leadership of the 
majority party which I hope is not in- 
fecting the minority leadership. It is em- 
bodied in a line from the Broadway 
musical “Fiorello,” when the politicians 
discover that LaGuardia actually was 
nominated. In the play the line is, “I got 
a feeling people can do what they want 
to, but it ain’t democratic.” 

That is the problem I have today. We 
can apparently do what we want to in 
this Congress as long as we do what we 
are told. 

Mr. RHODES. I am glad the gentle- 
man was not thinking of the aria in 
“The Little Tin Box.” 

Mr. BAUMAN. That also has some sig- 
nificance in this budget debate but I will 
not explore that. Let me close by plead- 
ing on behalf of our veterans, or mail 
carriers, our mail users, our law enforce- 
ment officials and victims of crime, that 
you vote no on the previous question. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT) . 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
I oppose the previous question, and sup- 
port the Bauman substitute rule. This 
rule would allow four additional amend- 
ments, among them one to restore funds 
to the Veterans’ Administration. As the 
ranking member of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, I can assure this body that 
such an amendment is vitally needed. 

There are two issues at work here, Mr. 
Speaker. First is the right of the full 
House to debate certain portions of the 
budget that involve Federal commit- 
ments to those who have served. The 
previous question severely limits this 
right. The second question concerns the 
amounts placed in the budget itself with 
respect to veterans programs. It is not 
reasonable that the Budget Committee 
restrict these budget amounts unilater- 
ally, without giving the House itself the 
right to debate the merits of such dras- 
tic cuts. 

I believe the majority of this body 
supports a balanced budget, Mr. Speaker. 
I certainly do, and have for many years. 
But we should not in our haste to bal- 
ance the budget do damage to the earned 
benefits of those who have served us 
with honor. It would be shortsighted, 
especially in these times when our mili- 
tary has so much difficulty attracting 
volunteers, and when our servicemen 
are leaving the active ranks in droves 
because they feel our Government is 
abandoning them. 
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The Veterans’ Affairs Committee scru- 
tinized the administration’s original 
budget and found it to be almost $800 
million short. After that, the adminis- 
tration cut 322 million more dollars, in- 
cluding an additional $200 million from 
the medical care for those who have 
served. The Budget Committee has 
closely followed the administration’s 
proposal, and disregarded the recom- 
mendations of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I recognize the right of 
this Congress to make its own judgments 
regarding budget amounts for our vet- 
erans, but this is not what has occurred. 
The Congress has not been allowed to 
examine the differences between two 
committees who disagree by more than a 
billion dollars as to what is necessary 
to care for those who have served—an 
essentially Federal obligation, I might 
emphasize. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I must 
oppose the previous question, and urge 
my colleagues to do likewise. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

Let me point out to my good friend 
from Maryland that we are being demo- 
cratic in this House. The first thing 
we did was to adopt the rule. The Mem- 
bers of this House had an opportunity 
to vote on that rule, and we adopted 
it. So, there was a democratic process 
being followed. 

Secondly, let me say to my good 
friend from Maryland that I cannot 
quite follow his logic when he says that 
we are leaving people out when he only 
proposes to allow three more amend- 
ments. If he really wanted to be demo- 
cratic with his effort now, he would be 
asking for a completely open rule so that 
everybody could offer amendments of 
their choice. 

Mr. BAUMAN. If the gentleman will 
join me, I will offer that substitute. 

Mr. LATTA. No, I will not join the 
gentleman; I am just saying that if he 
really wanted to be democratic, he 
would propose an open rule and give the 
House another opportunity to vote on 
that question. But, we are beyond that, 
and I think the only thing to do now 
is to vote for the previous question. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. OTTINGER). 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the chairman of the Rules Committee 
for yielding to me. 


Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of the rule and in opposition to the pro- 
posal of the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. Bauman) to vote down the previous 
question on the rule. I think that what 
we see here is an attempt to use the 
need to make technical amendments to 
the numbers in the rule in order to try 
to undo a rule which was overwhelming- 
ly passed by this House. 


I would like to point out to my col- 
leagues that the veterans and law en- 
forcement assistance and postal subsidies 
amendments which I strongly support 
are just sweeteners in this. The real ef- 
fort here is to make in order the Michel 
amendment, which would be devastating 
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to the cities, working people and the 
poor. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I just want 
to correct the gentleman. My proposed 
rule does not make in order the Michel 
amendment. 

Mr. OTTINGER. The gentleman’s rule 
does not make in order the Michel 
amendment? 

Mr. BAUMAN. It does not. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Then I misunder- 
stood. It only makes in order the other 
three at this juncture. I apologize to the 
gentleman for my error. An earlier ver- 
sion of the gentleman’s alternative rule 
had included the Michel amendment. 

I would like to point out to my col- 
leagues that the House will have an op- 
portunity to restore the full funding for 
the Veterans’ Administration, the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration, 
and the postal subsidies; those funds are 
restored in full in my amendment, the 
Ottinger amendment, which will be con- 
sidered later. A good portion of those 
funds as well are restored in the Obey 
amendment. 

To try and undo what was done before 

in adoption of the rule, and open up 
an entirely new vista for the considera- 
tion of the House at this time, I think 
would be unwise. I urge defeat of the ef- 
fort to turn down the previous question 
and urge support of the rule. 
Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of my colleague from Maryland 
(Mr. Bauman) and others to permit this 
body to consider several very important 
amendments to House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 307. Each of these amendments 
would have an enormous impact on the 
people of this country and each amend- 
ment merits individual consideration. 

One of these amendments involves the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration. Crime is a severe problem in this 
country. It is a national problem. Solving 
that problem imposes a Federal responsi- 
bility, as well as local investigative and 
enforcement obligations consistent with 
our traditional system of government. 
State and local law enforcement agen- 
cies depend on LEAA cooperation, moni- 
toring, evaluating, and limited funding 
to enhance effective law enforcement. 
Unlike some other programs, LEAA pro- 
vides welcome assistance and support 
rather than intrusion into local affairs. 

The Justice System Improvement Act 
of 1979 authorized the LEAA program 
for an additional 4 years. It sets up a 
series of national priority grants de- 
signed to promote test programs which 
could be replicated by the States. To 
encourage State participation, a 50- 
percent match in funds is required. The 
funding provided in the 1979 act re- 
duced by almost 50 percent the previous 
funding level. 

There are countless useful and effec- 
tive programs which will be eliminated if 
LEAA funds are reduced. These include 
“sting” programs, community anticrime 
initiatives, drug treatment programs, 
and court corrections projects. LEAA 
has also sponsored training of 
State and local law enforcement 
officers at State and regional programs 
and at the FBI Academy at Quantico, Va. 
Without LEAA, some localities will sim- 
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ply not be able to have access to these 
sessions. Yet, virtually all participants 
have found that such training expe- 
riences improve their ability to do their 
jobs. 

There has been some talk about LEAA’s 
use of taxpayer funds to purchase hard- 
ware often unrelated to the kinds of 
street crime against which LEAA directed 
its initial efforts. These claims have no 
recent validity. The law which we passed 
last year prohibits such expenditures. 

LEAA is a dependable, effective, and 
improved instrument in the continuing 
fight against crime. It is also the only 
federally funded program designed to 
help States and localities in performing 
their law enforcement responsibilities. 
If we erase it from our budget, law en- 
forcement will suffer. Because LEAA 
makes a valuable contribution and be- 
cause it was so recently reauthorized by 
this body, it is imperative that we con- 
sider its funding separately—on its own 
merits—which are substantial. By voting 
“nay” on the previous question we can 
permit the House to work its will on the 
issue of continued funding for LEAA.@ 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ordering the previous question. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. BAUMAN, Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make a point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 225, nays 180, 
not voting 27, as follows: 


[Roll No. 202] 


YEAS—225 


Clay 
Clinger 
Coelho 
Collins, Il. 
Conable 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Courter 
Danielson 
Daschle 

de la Garza 
Derrick 
Devine 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Drinan 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Calif. 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Andrews, N.C. 


Hightower 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Ichord 
Treland 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Kastenmeier 
Kogovsek 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Latta 
Lederer 
Lehman 
Levitas 
Lewis 


Blanchard 
Boggs 

Boland 

Bolling 

Boner 

Bonker 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brodhead 
Brown, Calif. 
Broyhill 
Burlison 
Burton, Phillip 
Carr Ford, Tenn, 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
Frost 


Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
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Lloyd 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Luken 
Lundine 
McCloskey 


Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Mottl 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Murtha 
Musto 

Myers, Pa. 
Natcher 


Beard, Tenn. 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bonior 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brinkley 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burton, John 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carter 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Crane, Daniel 
D'Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Dannemeyer 
Davis, Mich. 
Deckard 
Dellums 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Dougherty 
Downey 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Okla. 
Emery 
Erdahl 
Erlenborn 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ind. 
Findley 
Ford, Mich. 
Forsythe 
Gaydos 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
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Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pease 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Roe 

Rose 
Rostenkowski 


Seiberling 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shuster 
Simon 
Skelton 
Smith, Iowa 
Solarz 


NAYS—180 


Goodling 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Green 
Grisham 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall, Ohio 
Hall, Tex. 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Heckler 
Hillis 
Hinson 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Huckaby 
Hyde 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
Leech, Iowa 
Leach, La. 
Leath, Tex. 
Lee 
Lent 
Livingston 
Loeffier 
Lott 
Lowry 
Lujan 
Lungren 
McClory 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mathis 
Michel 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moffett 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
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Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whitley 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wirth 

Wolff 
Wolpe 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Mo. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Myers, Ind. 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Oberstar 
Pashayan 
Paul 

Petri 
Porter 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Quillen 
Rallsback 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roth 
Rousselot 
Royer 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Sensenbrenner 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Symms 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Trible 
Vander Jagt 
Volkmer 
Walker 
Wampler 
Weiss 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams, Mont. 
Williams, Ohio 
Winn 
Wycller 
Wylie 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 


NOT VOTING—27 


Ambro 
Anderson, III. 
Brooks 
Crane, Philip 
Davis, S.C. 


Diggs 
Dodd 
Dornan 
Fish 
Fountain 


Garcia 
Goldwater 
Gressley 
Harkin 
Harsha 


St Germain 
Thompson 
Van Deerlin 
Wilson, C. H. 


Holtzman Murphy, Il. 
Hutto Nelson 
Kazen Pepper 
Leland Rosenthal 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Thompson for, with Mr. Charles H. 
Wilson of California against. 

Mr. Rosenthal for, with Mr. Leland against. 

Mr. St Germain for, with Philip M. Crane 
against. 

Mr. Pepper for, with Mr. Dornan against. 

Mr. Garcia for, with Mr. Fish against. 

Mr. Diggs for, with Mr. Goldwater against. 

Mr. Nelson for, with Mr. Grassley against. 


Messrs. ERLENBORN, SOLOMON, 
KILDEE, JONES of Tennessee, LEE, and 
RODINO, and Mrs. BYRON changed 
their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FIRST CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
ON THE BUDGET—FISCAL YEAR 
1981 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 307) setting forth the congressional 
budget for the U.S. Government for the 
fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983 and re- 
vising the congressional budget for the 
U.S. Government for the fiscal year 1980. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Connecticut (Mr. Grarmo). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 307), with Mr. BOLLING 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on Tuesday, April 29, 1980, pend- 
ing was the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Con- 
ABLE). 


◻ 1120 
Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to refresh 
the memory of this body about the pend- 
ing amendment. 


POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the Committee is 
not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair to 
say that he believes that every Mem- 
ber has a right to be heard in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It is not a matter 
of the Chair desiring order. It is a matter 
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of Members deserving order so that there 
can be a reasonable procedure; and the 
Chair proposes to see to it that each 
Member is given an opportunity to ex- 
press himself. It will be a great deal 
easier for everybody if the Committee 
comes to order a little bit more quickly. 

The Chair will conclude by saying he 
does not hesitate to call names if he 
must. 

Mr. CONABLE. I thank the Chairman 
for his diligence on behalf of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
CONABLE) . 

Mr, CONABLE, Mr. Chairman, my pur- 
pose in rising is only to refresh the 
memory of my colleagues about the 
pending amendment. 

This amendment restores the States’ 
share of revenue sharing and cuts a por- 
tion of the categorical grants, those cate- 
gorical grants which go primarily to the 
State itself and not to localities and in- 
dividuals, by an amount equivalent to 
the restored revenue-sharing money. 

The amendment is cost neutral. It does 
not add to Federal outlays. The purpose 
is to give the State some flexibility to deal 
intelligently with the cutbacks in Federal 
funding which will affect them in the up- 
coming fiscal year. Many of us fear the 
needs and priorities of the State may not 
be reflected in some of the cuts we are 
making here at the Federal level. 

Restoring State revenue sharing gives 
the States some flexible funds which they 
can allocate according to where the cuts 
pinch them the tightest. 

The total of Federa] programs which 
will be subject to the 5-percent cut under 
this amendment comes to $33.7 billion. 
Apportioning the cut throughout these 
State grant programs will be more read- 
ily absorbed than the abrupt cutoff of 
State revenue-sharing funds. 

Each State has its own pattern of use 
for State revenue sharing, but on the 
average, some 60 percent is passed 
through to local governments and school 
districts, education being the major 
beneficiary nationally of the State's 
share of revenue sharing. 

Let us clear up a few misunderstand- 
ings. It has been alleged that States have 
enormous surpluses in their budgets. 
They do not. Only a few States, primar- 
ily those energy-producing States which 
are now reaping the benefits of oil de- 
control, are running surpluses. The rest 
are generally just about breaking even. 
Some show a slight surplus, because con- 
stitutionally they are required to have 
balanced budgets and must maintain a 
small cushion to avoid deficits. 

It has been alleged in a speech op- 
posed to my amendment that it is im- 
possible to predict the harmful effect of 
the amendment, because we cannot be 
sure which programs will be cut. That is 
true. This budget process cannot man- 
date line items. 

I have set out this proposal only as a 
rationale for what I am trying to 
achieve here. I have available here in 
the chamber for any who care to see 
them, factsheets detailing which pro- 
grams I urge be specifically exempt from 
cuts under my amendment. The exempt 
programs are primarily those which 
benefit individuals or which go almost 
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entirely to local governments, even 
though they may pass through the State 
as a conduit. 

It is my intention, as i have stated 
on several occasions, to make the 5- 
percent cut in areas which go almost 
entirely to State governments. 

Frankly, if the best the opponents to 
this amendment can come up with is, 
“We do not know how it will come out,” 
they really do not have much of an 
argument to make. 

It is my contention then, in summary, 
instead of whacking out State revenue 
sharing entirely, it is far better to pare 
off 5 percent from the $33 billion of 
Federal grant-in-aid programs specifi- 
cally to State governments, programs 
which do not directly impact individuals 
or local governments on the whole, so 
that the States can establish their own 
priorities for where spending cuts ought 
to be made. 

We are dealing in functional fields, 
however, as a matter of actuality. 

I am offering my amendment and this 
explanation of it simply so the Members 
will understand the rationale back of it. 

Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONABLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EDGAR. I would like to commend 
the gentleman in the well for his amend- 
ment and rise in support of the gentle- 
man’s amendment. 

I think the gentleman has crafted an 
amendment which encourages the proc- 
ess of balancing the budget while at the 
same time focusing in on restoring some 
of the State revenue sharing, and it 
moves to a position which I and some 
members of the Northeast-Midwest Con- 
gressional Coalition have been very in- 
terested in; and that is either to fully 
fund the State share of revenue sharing, 
which in most instances in our region 
gets passed directly back to local govern- 
ment or providing a period of time in 
which we can wean the States off of the 
State share of revenue sharing and per- 
mit them to make the adequate adjust- 
ments necessary in their programs. 

I commend the gentleman for his 
statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. CONABLE) 
has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. SNYDER and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. ConaBLE was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONABLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. SNYDER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

The gentleman indicates the amend- 
ment is cost neutral, that what you add 
for revenue sharing for the States will 
come out of categorical grants to the 
States. 

Mr. CONABLE. That is right. 

Mr. SNYDER. Is the amendment 
crafted so that it is cost neutral for each 
State, or is it crafted so it will be pos- 
sible to take more out of one State in the 
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categorical grant programs than they 
would give back in revenue sharing? 

Mr. CONABLE. No. It is intended to 
be cost neutral with respect to each 
State. 

Mr. SNYDER. That is the intention. 

Mr. CONABLE. That is correct. 

Mr. SNYDER. I think it is a good 
amendment. I commend the gentleman. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment before 
us is very simple. It restores funding for 
State government revenue sharing with- 
out adding to the budget. Instead of add- 
ing to the budget, we chose to trim cer- 
tain programs which already go to State 
governments by 5 percent in order to 
fund the amount necessary for the State 
share of revenue sharing. However, we 
would not reduce those programs in the 
$92 billion Federal aid budget to States 
and localities which are classified as aid 
to individuals. I repeat, we would not 
affect those programs classified by OMB 
as “aid to individuals.” 

What are those programs which OMB 
calls aid to individuals? Totaling $36.9 
billion according to the House Budget 
Committee, these programs are: Medic- 
aid; child nutrition; AFDC; subsidized 
housing; the unemployment trust fund; 
low-income energy assistance; programs 
of the alcohol, drug abuse and mental 
health administration; rural housing; 
special milk; the women, infants and 
children or WIC program; refugee aid; 
congregate housing; State nursing home 
construction grants; State or locally 
administered section 8 housing; and, 
food stamp administration. Again, these 
programs would not be cut. 

Other programs which aid individuals 
such as food stamps, social security and 
medicare are not considered here since 
these programs are not considered aid 
to States and localities. As such, these 
programs would not be affected. 

Next, we would not cut certa‘n pro- 
grams which go to local government, 
totaling $19.4 billion. These are: CETA, 
including the President’s youth initia- 
tive; the local share of general revenue 
sharing; community development block 
grants, urban development action 
grants; urban mass transit grants; and, 
economic development assistance. 

In addition the title XX soc‘al services 
grant program which goes to State gov- 
ernments totaling $2.9 billion would not 
be cut. Again, all these programs are not 
subject to the 5-percent reduction. 

All totaled, we would not touch $59 bil- 
lion in grants out of the total $92 billion 
in aid to States and localities as classified 
by OMB. 

We propose to pay for the State share 
by trimming the remaining $33 billion 
in State and local aid budget by 5 per- 
cent. The remaining programs are pri- 
marily State grants for highways, edu- 
cation, health, and water. 

Rather than eliminate State revenue 
sharing entirely, would it not be better 
and more responsible for this body to 
cut other State grant programs by a 
small amount in order to fund the State 
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share? In this way, the programs which 
rely upon State revenue sharing at both 
the State and local level will not be 
automatically terminated. On the other 
hand, a 5-percent reduction in grants 
which States already receive would not 
impair the overall effectiveness of these 
programs. 

Why is this a better way to go? 
First, State revenue sharing supports a 
variety of programs at both the State 
and local levels. A quick examination of 
how each State government spends its 
money will reveal that education, health, 
and social service programs are high on 
the list. As a consequence, elimination 
of State revenue sharing is going to hurt 
people—your constituents and mine. 

But it is also going to hurt local gov- 
ernment. Treasury Secretary Miller tes- 
tified just last week that as much as $1.4 
billion of the State share of general rev- 
enue sharing actually winds up in local 
coffers, for local programs. This is a tre- 
mendous revenue loss coming at a time 
when the national economic picture is 
anything but rosy. And yet some want 
to eliminate the State share and pretend 
it will not hurt people. It will. I frankly 
do not understand this. 

Now some will come before this body 
and say we should not give the States 
any revenue sharing because overall 
they have a surplus. They will beguile 
you with such phrases as “this is deficit 
sharing, not revenue sharing.” Such 
simplistic notions can be dismissed quite 
easily. First of all, State surpluses in the 
past have resided in the coffers of just 
a few States, primarily energy-produc- 
ing ones now benefitting from oil de- 
control. The majority of other States 
are not really as secure. But secondly 
and most importantly, State govern- 
ments remain eligible for hundreds of 
individual grant programs from the Fed- 
eral Government, spending billions of 
dollars each year, and yet no one seems 
to be up here and complaining about 
this. All they point to is State revenue 
sharing. No one says “let’s cut the States 
out of this program or that program 
because it has a surplus.” No. The con- 
stant refrain is let's cut revenue shar- 
ing.“ The truth of the matter really is 
that those that subscribe to that argu- 
ment are really against the local share 
also. And a vote against the State share 
of revenue sharing is really a vote 
against the local governments as well. 
This is especially true since Secretary 
Miller told us last week that over 60 
percent of the State share actually 
winds up at the local level. 


Lastly, consider what has already been 
done. Of the $17 billion in cuts made by 
the House Budget Committee, approxi- 
mately $6.9 billion would come out of 
State and local programs. About $5 bil- 
lion, or 72 percent of the cuts, are made 
on State government programs directly. 
Continuation of revenue sharing will al- 
low Governors and State legislatures the 
continued flexibility necessary to adjust 
to these cuts. 

This amendment is supported by the 
National Governors Association, the Na- 
tional Conference of State Legislatures, 
the National Association of Counties, the 
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American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees, and the 
Southern Growth Policies Board. 

This amendment does not hurt peo- 
ple. It does not hurt local governments. 
It does not add to the budget and it 
deserves your support. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. WYDLER) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WyDLER 
was allowed to proceed for an additional 
5 minutes.) 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYDLER. I do yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

What bothers me is that, in the col- 
loquy with the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. ConABLE) yesterday, he made 
it clear that there could be no binding 
effect on what programs would be cut 
or by how much. The Appropriations 
Committee in its wisdom could eliminate 
any of the programs that it did not like 
and set its own priorities. 

Even if the Appropriation Committee 
did follow the priorities that have been 
recommended by my friend, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. CONABLE), 
nevertheless, you would have cuts in ed- 
ucation programs, community action 
programs, agricultural extension, and 
many other programs that I think have 
high value. 

With respect to the New York situa- 
tion, or those of any other State, I sup- 


pose it is more or less the same. We pass 
through only 60 percent of the State 


revenue-sharing funds, so that you 
would have real cuts that would be very 
hurtful to the localities, because they 
would be lacking 40 percent which they 
now achieve. 

For those reasons, even though I like 
the concept of State revenue sharing 
and I am a supporter of it, and my 
amendment would restore full funds for 
State revenue sharing, I have grave 
doubts about proceeding on this path. 

Mr. WYDLER. Well, I am afraid I 
might agree with the gentleman if I 
thought his approach was going to suc- 
ceed; but I think we have to make a 
decision in this budget and decide here 
on the floor today where we put our pri- 
orities. I think we have to face the fact 
that we are going to have to come up 
with a balanced budget. If we try to 
offer a program that is going to just add 
$2.3 billion to the budget, we are very 
likely to lose such an amendment. I 
think reality leads us to that decision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
WyDLER) has again expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Downey, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. WYDLER was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
only suggesting this to the gentleman. I 
know the problem that a great many 
people feel about being for this, because 
you are forcing some cuts in the budget, 
as well as adding this money in it. You 
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are redefining where it is going to be 
spent. 

I think most of the people, given a 
choice, will stick to the revenue sharing 
concept, mainly because it gives them 
the flexibility to adjust. That is the im- 
portant point and that is why so many 
groups at all levels support the purpose 
of this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Downey). 
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Mr. DOWNEY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I find myself in the unusual and pleas- 
ant position of supporting my colleague 
from Long Island. 

Mr. WYDLER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I want to congratulate 
him for offering, along with the gentle- 
man from upstate New York, this 
amendment. 

I do not want to inject regionalism 
into this debate, but it is clear from my 
position as serving on the Northeast- 
Midwest Coalition, the task force on 
the budget, that the analysis we have 
done with this amendment, it is clear 
for those of us in the Northeast that we 
prosper from it. I think the gentleman’s 
point about the recognition that we are 
going to have a balanced budget, and 
have to work within that framework, is 
sound reasoning. 

In our community of Long Island there 
is no question but that the State revenue- 
sharing programs provide jobs, provide 
services, and go to mitigate what is the 
highest property tax rate in the United 
States. So I would agree and say to the 
gentlemen, both gentlemen from New 
York, that this is important, and it is 
important for the Northeast. It is par- 
ticularly important for New York. 

Mr. WYDLER. I thank the gentleman 
for his remarks. It is a delight to be on 
the same side with him on any issue. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYDLER. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for his remarks. I would 
not want there to be any implication that 
this is in any way regional. As far as I 
am concerned, my support is philosophi- 
cal and administrative. My feeling is the 
administrative practices involved in rev- 
enue sharing, the cost to the government 
and the utility of the money far excels 
that of the categorical grant programs. 

Mr. WYDLER. I thank the gentleman. 


Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words 
and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 


Mr. Chairman, the problem of balanc- 
ing the budget is to try to do it with re- 
gards to realistic spending reductions. 
Contained in the budget proposal as it 
comes to the floor is $16 billion worth of 
spending reductions that we feel target 
at legitimate areas to be questioned by 
the committees that are responsible for 
those areas. Secondly, we think they are 
realistic in terms of achieving those 
kinds of spending reductions. 
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I think those issues have to be consid- 
ered in weighing exactly how realistic 
spending reductions and budgets are go- 
ing to be achieved in this process. 

Revenue sharing, State revenue shar- 
ing was included because we felt this was 
a legitimate area to be questioned, to be 
reviewed by the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations because, indeed, a ma- 
jority of the States have surpluses and 
are in a much better fiscal condition than 
the U.S. Government. For that reason, 
this is a legitimate area that ought to be 
questioned as a result of that particularly 
when the Federal Government is borrow- 
ing to provide those funds and running 
large deficits. So it is a legitimate area 
that should be looked at. 

Secondly is the issue of how realistic is 
the Conable amendment in terms of re- 
placing this revenue sharing with a 5- 
percent reduction on some very popular 
categorical programs. The fact is that 
there are philosophical issues involved 
here by virtue of the categorical versus 
general revenue funding. I support the 
thrust of general revenue funding but 
the fact is we are dealing with some cate- 
gorical programs that the Congress and 
the country have supported for many 
years and the Appropriations Committee 
has supported for many years. 

I would urge my colleagues to look at 
the list of potential programs to be re- 
duced by 5 percent in order to establish 
just how realistic it is that there will be 
a 5-percent reduction across these cate- 
gorical programs in order to replace $1.7 
billion for revenue sharing. Let me run 
through that list. I think it is extremely 
important. 

In the Department of Agriculture we 
are talking about reducing the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, we are talking 
about reducing Animal and Plant Health 
Inspection Service. We are also talking 
about reducing the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, the Cooperative State Re- 
search Service, the Extension Service, 
the rural community fire protection, 
rural water and waste disposal, the na- 
tional forest and school funds, rural de- 
velopment planning, watershed and 
flood protection programs. This is just in 
the Department of Agriculture alone. 
These are programs that have served 
rural America for many years and are 
extremely important to rural America. 

Is the Appropriations Committee in- 
deed going to reduce these programs by 
5 percent? Will the States, in many in- 
stances urban States, will those legisla- 
tures in turn then redirect those funds 
to the same areas? That is another ques- 
tion that needs to be asked. 

In the Department of Commerce we 
have reductions in the drought assist- 
ance program, the minority business en- 
terprise, the National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration, the National 
Telecommunication and Information 
Adminstration, again categorical pro- 
grams that are extremely important and 
that are popular in this institution be- 
cause they serve a valid need. Also we 
have the Community Action program. 

In the Department of Defense there 
are reductions in the Corps of Engineers, 
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the Flood Control Act of 1954. Indeed, 
are there going to be reductions with re- 
gard to funds provided by the Corps of 
Engineers for flood control? I do not 
think so. 

In the area of the Department of En- 
ergy, the Environmental Protection 
Agency. 

In the area of education, the educa- 
tional development; education for the 
handicapped; elementary and secondary 
education; emergency school aid; higher 
education; Indian education; library re- 
sources; occupational, vocational, and 
adult education; and on down the list. 

This is true for the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, the 
Department of Interior, the Department 
of Justice, the Department of Labor. 
These are important programs that have 
been targeted in areas of need. Whether 
my colleagues agree or disagree with the 
issue of categorical versus general fund- 
ing, the reality is that these are popular 
categorical programs that are not going 
to be that easily reduced as far as the ap- 
propriation process is concerned. 

Let me mention another problem. That 
is the fact that in many of these cate- 
gorical areas we already have obligations 
to be met. There are contracts that have 
been made. In some instances we are 
talking about 2- and 3-year contracts 
and commitments particularly with re- 
gard to sewage and waste disposal. So, 
are those commitments going to be re- 
duced? No. They cannot be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. PANETTA 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. PANETTA. So, we are going to be 
pulling these funds out of very limited 
areas as the result of that. 

My concern with this amendment is 
that the result will be that we will not 
only add $1.7 billion back into the State 
revenue sharing, but we are going to keep 
$1.7 billion in categorical aid programs, 
and we will not have achieved any kind 
of spending reduction in this area. 

It is for those very real and realistic 
reasons that I urge my colleagues to vote 
against the Conable amendment. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PANETTA. I am pleased to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, does 
the gentleman have any doubt if we were 
to ask the State Governors and the State 
legislatures “Which would you rather 
have cut, your share of revenue sharing 
or 5 percent of the categorical grants 
that are listed as suggestions to the Ap- 
propriations Committee” what their an- 
swer would be? 

Mr. PANETTA, I think, as the gentle- 
man knows, the State legislatures and 
the State Governors obviously would like 
the broadest flexibility to deal with 
funding. But that has been the problem. 
Despite revenue sharing, we have not 
wiped out these categorical programs. 
They are still in existence, and the real- 
ity is they will continue to be funded 
in this institution. 

What I am looking at, and what I am 
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looking for is a realistic way to achieve 
the spending reductions. I do not think 
this is the way to do it. 

Mr. CONABLE. I think we have to as- 
sume the amendment means something 
though. It is intended to mean something, 
and it is intended to try to provide a 
choice which would give the flexibility to 
the States that would facilitate their ad- 
ministration of Federal grants-in-aid. 

Mr. PANETTA. I understand the gen- 
tleman’s goals and I would share in his 
hopes. I just do not think it is realistic. 

Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PANETTA. I am pleased to yield. 

Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman makes a good point I think 
with respect to one part of the failing of 
the amendment. But there is another un- 
expressed underlying problem here. Many 
of the programs that are slated for cuts 
are programs in which this Congress has 
placed an obligation upon States and Io- 
cal governments to perform in a certain 
manner. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Krnpness, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. PANETTA was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. KINDNESS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the problem that is faced 
by both State and local governments, but 
very largely local governments, is that 
they have these obligations to be met, 
such as basic water and sewer facilities 
under the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. That would be re- 
duced by this proposal. There are several 
others—the Agricultural Extension 
Service, the Cooperative State Research 
Service. These are programs that are es- 
sentially federally established and cre- 
ate an obligation for State participation, 
but there is a formula for that partici- 
pation. These are not all such programs 
that are listed in that category to be re- 
duced, but a large number of them are. 
That is one of the things that causes me 
to be very reserved about this. 

Mr. PANETTA. The gentleman raised 
the concern I mentioned because I think 
there are problems that are here. Com- 
mitments have been made on the basis 
of State sharing. There are in many in- 
stances here 2- and 3-year and some- 
times 4-year contracts for distribution 
of funds. I just do not think we are going 
to be able to pick up that $1.7 billion in 
order to replace the revenue sharing, and 
we are going to probably involve some 
serious legal questions that would arise 
by virtue of the commitments that have 
been made. 

Mr. KINDNESS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PANETTA. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Conable-Wydler amendment to restore 
State revenue sharing in the fiscal year 
1981 budget. I am particularly suppor- 
tive of the fact that the amendment calls 
for reinstitution of State revenue shar- 
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ing without adding any additional 
spending to the budget. Since most of us 
agree that it is necessary at this time to 
balance the budget, the Conable-Wydler 
amendment could not have come at a 
better time. 


What makes this amendment particu- 
larly appealing is the way it is con- 
structed. The amendment would reduce 
grants in aid to States but not those 
programs within the Federal aid budget 
which are considered to be aid to indi- 
viduals. In addition, the amendment 
would not touch the major programs 
which are exclusively local grant aid, like 
CETA, local revenue sharing, community 
development and mass transit grants. 
Rather, the Conable-Wydler amendment 
seeks to trim 5 percent from the over 
$33 billion in other programs that fall 
within the category of State and local 
aid. 

I at one time sat on the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
with the wonderful former Member of 
Congress, a gentleman by the name of 
Don Brotzman, and every time we would 
get into some passionate discussion of a 
witness across the table about the im- 
portance of his particular program, Don 
would lean over and say: 

Hell hath no fury like a vested interest 
masquerading as a moral principle. 


I thought that was particularly appro- 
priate in those circumstances, and it is 
particularly appropriate in the circum- 
stances of ‘the discussion immediately 
preceding my taking the well. 

The proposal in this amendment is to 
cut 5 percent out of some specific pro- 


grams that do not get into the transfer 
payment area. The fact of the matter 
is we are not cutting programs whole- 
sale in this amendment. The proposal 
in this amendment is to trim 5 percent 
out of some specific programs that do 
not get into the transfer payment area. 
If those programs do not have 5 per- 
cent fat in them, I will eat your hat. I 
think that we have an obligation to try 
to adjust the expenditure of funds from 
this Congress, of the public’s money, in 
a way in which we think it would be 
most effective. Why did we take up rev- 
enue sharing in the first place? We took 
up revenue sharing because we found 
that the Congress raises money, that is, 
the Federal Government raises money 
very effectively, but it expends it very 
poorly because we frequently have no 
judgment, at least not as good judgment 
of what the real need is. Certainly, our 
judgement is not as good as that of the 
people who run local communities and 
the States. So we decided we would give 
them a portion of the money, without 
restriction, to spend for those things 
which they think they have a priority 
for but for which they do not have the 
money. 

Let me go back to that question of 
whether the States really do have the 
money. Some Members of Congress have 
attempted to attach significance to the 
fact that States have been projecting 
unobligated balances while the Federal 
Government was projecting a deficit. 
This analogy ignores important differ- 
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ences in State and Federal Government 
finance. 


States always project an unobligated 
balance in the general fund, regardless 
of their fiscal condition and regardless 
of whether the economy is in a recession 
or in an inflationary stage. The exist- 
ence of a balance is not a function of 
economic prosperity but of uncertainty 
about the future. Unlike the Federal 
Government, 48 States are constrained 
from incurring deficits in their general 
operating funds and therefore cannot 
deal with unforeseen economic down- 
turns or other emergencies that might 
occur during the year unless they have 
a balance. But this does not mean States 
are free of debts. Unlike the Federal 
Government, States separate capital in- 
vestments and operating expenditures 
and incur debts through their bonded 
indebtedness capital budgets, which are 
used to finance long-term projects. 


Indeed, State debts totaled $102.6 bil- 
lion in 1978, the last year for which data 
are available. Total operating expenses 
for all of those individual States in 1979 
were $114.5 billion. In addition, State 
and local governments had unfunded 
liabilities in their pension systems of 
$150 billion to $175 billion, and the State 
portion of the Federal-State unemploy- 
ment trust funds were in deficit by an 
estimated $4.2 billion. None of these 
fiscal pressures is fully reflected in their 
operating budgets. Several Members of 
Congress, including Senate Majority 
Leader ROBERT Byrp and recent Senate 
Budget Committee Chairman Epmunp 
Muskie, who has now given up that 
rather difficult job for the simple life of 
being Secretary of State, have noted that 
States might well be in deficit if they 
used the Federal accounting system and 
that the Federal Government might well 
show a balance if it used the States’ 
system. 


Whatever the accounting system used, 
once the decision is made to operate on 
a balanced budget, it becomes necessary 
to set aside some funds as a margin of 
safety. As Gov. Richard Snelling of Ver- 
mont wrote to Senate Joint Economic 
Committee Chairman LLOYD BENTSEN 
last year, if the Federal Government 
were required to balance its budget, the 
Federal Government “also would prob- 
ably have to deliberately budget a year- 
end balance as a protection against con- 
tingencies such as a revenue shortfall or 
unforeseen needs for higher spending.” 
When President Carter submitted his 
plan to balance the budget last March 
14, he said of the revenues to be raised 
by the oil import fee, now estimated at 
about $12 billion— 

I do not intend to use these revenues to 
balance the budget or as a substitute for 
necessary spending cuts. But these revenues, 
which will begin accruing immediately, will 
give the budget a margin of safety—ensuring 
that it remains in balance even if condi- 
tions or estimates change. 


Why do I find the Conable-Wydler ap- 
proach preferable to the Budget Com- 
mittee’s recommendation that State 
revenue sharing be eliminated entirely? 
First, I think you have to look at what 
State revenue sharing is being used for. 
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For instance, in my State, Ohio, State 
revenue sharing payments are used to 
support local education programs. Ob- 
viously, the elimination of revenue shar- 
ing will mean less for education for Ohio 
and many other States. Such a cutback 
will make it impossible to adjust State 
and local programs without the imposi- 
tion of new taxes by those governments 
on an already overtaxed public. 

However, a 5-percent reduction in 
grants to the same set of recipients, 
namely State governments, would not se- 
riously impair the overall effectiveness of 
these programs. In fact, continuation of 
State revenue sharing, because it is flex- 
ible money, would enable the Governors 
to adjust State resources and programs 
in the most economical and efficient way 
possible. 

A second major reason to support this 
amendment is that State revenue shar- 
ing is an important component of our 
overall Federal, State, and local aid sys- 
tems. The Advisory Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations, on which I 
serve, recently adopted a position in full 
support for the continuation of both the 
State and local portions of revenue shar- 
ing. This is a judgment that was made 
after years of study and thorough anal- 
ysis of our intergovernmental aid system. 


The ACIR, in testimony delivered by 
President Carter's appointee, former 
New York Mayor Abraham Beame, who 
is Chairman of the Commission, recently 
stated that the elimination of “State gov- 
ernment share, to the needs of Federal 
fiscal restraint, is precisely the wrong 
policy.” State governments are doing 
more and more to aid their localities 
and, in fact, reduction of State revenue 
sharing would discourage this trend. 
States have taken over much of the fiscal 
responsibility once left largely to local 
government. As late as 1959, 20 State 
governments raised less than half of 
State and local tax revenue. By 1978, 
however, there were only four States 
where local tax revenue collections out- 
stripped that of the State. 

The administration last week proposed 
their revenue-sharing bill which calls for 
the elimination of State governments 
from the program. In lieu of State par- 
ticipation, however, the administration 
is suggesting a $1 billion program over 
2 years which is intended to assist those 
local governments which will lose revenue 
due to the elimination of the State share. 
I would point out that at the same time, 
Treasury Secretary Miller testified that 
the revenue loss to localities due to loss 
of the State share “may be as high as 
$1.4 billion” each year. But the adminis- 
tration is only offering $1 billion over 2 
years to make up that loss. Indeed, if you 
are concerned about your local communi- 
ties and school districts, I would suggest 
that the State share of revenue sharing 
is a much better deal. 

If that does not convince you, I would 
suggest that you take a look at the ad- 
ministration’s proposal. Do you know 
how they plan to allocate that money to 
each State? Well, they got a chart from 
the Bureau of Census which lists the 
amount of aid, excluding education aid, 
which each State delivers to their local 
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governments. Under the administration’s 
proposal, each State would receive an 
amount according to the total of local aid 
delivered within a State as a proportion 
to the amount of local aid delivered by 
all States nationwide. 

Aside from the fact that New York and 
California would receive 40 percent of 
the money under this scheme, it is basic- 
ally unfair to those States which spend 
money on local education aid since the 
administration’s formula would not cred- 
it State aid for education. 

I would suggest to Members in this 
body that if you are concerned about edu- 
cation and the amount of aid which local 
school districts are going to receive under 
the administration’s proposal, you had 
better oppose it. In a State like Ohio or 
Illinois which spends its money on local 
education, the administration’s allocation 
formula would not give any credit for 
that effort. 

On the other hand, education pro- 
grams in Illinois and Ohio and other 
States are greatly benefited by the way 
in which those States spend their reve- 
nue-sharing dollars. If you care about 
education, the Conable-Wydler amend- 
ment is the only way to go. 

Members should also consider one last 
point. In making the recommendation 
for the elimination of State revenue 
sharing, the administration has ignored 
the advice not only of the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
but of its own group in OMB which has 
studied problems existing our $92 billion 
Federal aid system to States and locali- 
ties. It has been recommended that pro- 
grams could be operated more efficiently 
and economically if we resist the tempta- 
tion to constantly add individual grant 
programs to the already over burdened 
grant system. One prime example of this, 
once again, is education funding. Would 
it not have been less costly to take the 
programs which will be administered by 
our newest bureaucratic behemoth, the 
Department of Education, and funnel 
that money to support education in the 
form of block grants? This is what the 
President’s own team in OMB suggested; 
this is what the ACIR has advocated; 
and yet we have not done it. 

Now some will argue that we have 
more control in the Congress over the 
individual grant programs than we do 
block grants. Frankly, I think this is rub- 
bish because I cannot see that we have 
much control over the Washington bu- 
reaucracy anyway. And yet we spend 
more and more money here in Washing- 
ton to administer these programs each 
year. The new Department of Education, 
with its 12 new executive level positions 
and 90 new supergrade positions, will 
only increase that trend. 

The amendment before us, however, 
offers us an opportunity to say enough 
is enough, to leave some of the discre- 
tion and judgment in the hands of the 
States to decide what is best for each 
individual State. 

I urge your support. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word and will speak in 
opposition to the amendment. 

My colleagues, I ask you to vote down 
this amendment and for very good 
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reasons. First of all, the very name, 
revenue sharing. The Federal Govern- 
ment is being asked to share revenues, 
which it does not have, with States and 
local governments. I think it is wrong 
in principle. Certainly I think it is wrong 
for the Federal Government to go out 
and borrow money and give it to the 
States for programs that the States in 
many instances are well able to finance 
themselves. It has been said that some 
of them are running surpluses. I am not 
going to get into that surplus and deficit 
argument. The fact is some States are. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say something 
else. There are 13 States that pass 
through 100 percent of their share of 
revenue sharing to the communities. The 
remainder of the States passed through 
anywhere from 15 to 27 percent while 
using the rest for State purposes includ- 
ing reduction and avoidance of new 
States taxes. 

Forget all of that. Let us get back to 
the origins of revenue sharing. I men- 
tioned yesterday that it was part of the 
new Federal concept back in 1972. I re- 
member the debates and I remember 
them well. What happened was to install 
a new program called revenue sharing to 
give Federal money to all of the com- 
munities and States of the land whether 
or not in fact they needed it. 
And the argument is, of course, that 
they need it; they have to hold 
down real estate taxes and so forth. 
The result, however, was a lessening of 
the amount of money which went to the 
areas both urban and rural which had 
the highest degrees of poverty. They lost 
out by this new type of program. For 
years we had designed categorical type 
programs designed to alleviate poverty 
and suffering in areas where it existed, 
whereas this new program gave a nice 
little bag full of money to a whole host 
of communities whether or not they 
needed it and in addition gave it to the 
States whether or not they needed it. 
The States in some instances recognizing 
the inequities passed through money to 
the communities, but, again, without de- 
termining whether in fact they needed 
it or not. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we are hearing 
about the Northeast problem. Let me 
take my own congressional district. I 
have a congressional district that has 
the city of New Haven with a high de- 
gree of poverty and needs help and has 
been cut ever since this program came 
into existence. I have a city like West 
Haven and cities like Hamden and Mil- 
ford and Stratford which need help. But 
I will say that my own town of North 
Haven, which gets revenue sharing, does 
not need the help that these cities do. 
Some of my other suburban towns that 
do not have the poverty problems are 
getting revenue sharing and they do not 
have the problems that our urban cen- 
ters or our areas of rural poverty have. 
That is what is basically inherently 
wrong with this program. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CONABLE. I have two questions 
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of my distinguished chairman. First, is 
this a balanced budget or is it not? 

Mr. GIAIMO. Yes; it is. 

Mr. CONABLE. If it is a balanced 
budget then I submit we are not borrow- 
ing the money that goes to revenue shar- 
ing. That may have been the case in 
the past but if this is a balance budget, 
the argument is an argument of the 
past. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the second ques- 
tion I would like to ask is, does not the 
gentleman from Connecticut feel it pos- 
sible that State and local government 
also can be an instrumentality for the 
alleviation of want; that all charity does 
not originate in the motivations of the 
Central Government and that frequently 
our State and local governments are 
able to provide more flexibility for their 
citizens’ needs than we wise philosopher 
kings on the Potomac? 

Mr. GIAIMO. That is possible but not 
likely. Rather, what is likely is that 
States like to hold down their own tax 
efforts and in fact look to Washington 
for moneys which they would otherwise 
have to raise themselves. 

Mr. CONABLE. This is a basic dis- 
agreement of a philosophical nature. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. GIAmmo 
was allowed to proceed for 4 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield further to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Con- 
ABLE) . 

Mr. CONABLE. I understand the gen- 
tleman comes from the Committee on 
Appropriations and feels that any dis- 
tribution of money unaccompanied by 
major regulation and control is an abro- 
gation of the power of his position. Yet 
I have to say that, believing in democ- 
racy, I believe there are other levels of 
government also that participate in wise 
and humane motives. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Let them raise their own 
money and fund their own programs. 

Mr. CONABLE. Even with regressive 
taxation? 

Mr. GIAIMO. Even if it is regressive 
taxation. And we should fund the nec- 
essary programs which are Federal re- 
sponsibilities or we should not fund them 
at all and not tax our people to pay for 
them or for other programs. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me get to an- 
other point. Thev talk about 5-percent 
cuts and they would have you believe it is 
not going to affect very serious programs. 
It certainly is going to affect a whole 
host of agricultural programs according 
to the list they put out: 

Agricultural Marketing Service, the 
Extension Service, the rural water and 
waste disposal, watershed and flood pre- 
vention operations. It is going to affect 
the minority business enterprise pro- 
gram. I am just picking out some. The 
community action programs. It is going 
to affect the abatement and control for 
the Environmental Protection Agency. It 
is going to affect disaster relief. It is 
going to affect the American Printing 
House for the Blind maybe they cannot 
stand a 5-percent cut but that is what 
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is proposed. The same is true of the Cen- 
ter for Disease Control, Preventive 
Health Service, and a whole host of edu- 
cational programs including elementary 
and secondary education, education for 
the handicapped, interior programs, jus- 
tice programs, labor programs, transpor- 
tation programs, and on and on and on. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not think we 
should continue down this road. I think 
it is no secret that I am not a fan of 
revenue sharing. I never have been be- 
cause I thought it was wrong for the Fed- 
eral Government to be handing out 
money it never had, to States and munic- 
ipalities. However, certainly while we can 
make a case for municipalities because 
they are in need, both rural and urban, 
the fact is the States ought to be able to 
row their own boat and stop looking to 
the Federal Government to bail them 
out. 
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And yes, we are going to be in surplus 
this year, so that does not negate from 
the philosophical difference which I have 
with the gentleman from New York on 
this issue of sharing revenues. I think 
we should not have this in the Federal 
Government. The States have become de- 
pendent upon it. The Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, who ran against revenue shar- 
ing several years ago, was in to see me 
several weeks ago in support of this 
amendment. That is what happens in our 
States. They get used to it. It is easy to 
look to Washington. 

I believe that we have got to spend 
money in areas of need, and I think we 
do not have enough money to spend in 
areas of very real need. Certainly, one of 
the areas that is least justifiable in this 
budget is revenue sharing. Of all the pro- 
grams that our committee has recom- 
mended cuts in, I submit to you, my col- 
leagues, if we had to boil it down to one 
program, to defeat and destroy the one 
with the lowest priority, in the opinion 
of our committee it is revenue sharing 
for the States. Now is the time for Con- 
gress to act and say, “This is the end of 
that program. We have much higher 
priority demands for our money.” 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by my colleague 
from New York, Congressman CONABLE. 
His amendment would allow each State 
to retain its current share of general 
revenue-sharing moneys if it accepted 
an equivalent reduction in certain cate- 
gorical aid funds. 

This member's support for the achieve- 
ment of a balanced budget through lim- 
itation of Government spending is cer- 
tainly well-documented. I intend to vote 
with that position in mind as we consider 
the various amendments to the first con- 
current budget resolution. 

Despite my position advocating a re- 
duction in Government spending, I 
strongly disagree with the position of 
those who believe that the States’ share 
of revenue sharing should be eliminated. 
Of all Federal aid to State and local gov- 
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ernment programs, the revenue sharing 
program has proven to be the most effec- 
tive. It should be continued; accordingly, 
I support the Conable amendment. 

Yesterday, we had some discussion as 
to whether or not the father of revenue 
sharing was the Johnson administration 
or the Nixon administration. Actually, 
the father was Henry Clay, going back 
to 1837. I am very pleased that my col- 
league from Ohio, Mr. Brown, has ad- 
dressed once again some of the points 
about general revenue sharing that need 
to be made. One is about the constitu- 
tional mandates that most States have 
prohibiting indebtedness or requiring a 
balanced budget. He also ably made the 
distinction once again, which I would 
reiterate, concerning difference in most 
States between operating budgets and 
capital budgets. 

Yesterday, we also heard some com- 
ment about the huge budget surpluses 
of the States. I would suggest to the 
Members that if they take a look at 
where those huge budget surpluses are 
rolled up, they would find that a great 
percentage of the so-called State budget 
surpluses are in four States: Florida, 
Texas, California, and Alaska. That size 
of budget surpluses are indeed uncom- 
mo 


m. 

In the last 2 years I had the oppor- 
tunity to chair the Urban Development 
Committee of the National Conference 
of State Legislatures. I saw the progress 
that has been made by the States on 
State assistance programs for political 
subdivisions and on improved enabling 
legislation for their political subdivisions. 

My interest in the revenue-sharing 
program began prior to its creation by 
Congress in 1972. At that time, I con- 
ducted extensive research into the con- 
cepts behind establishment of such a 
program and the justifications that led 
to passage of the State and Local Fiscal 
Assistance Act of 1972. 

As I learned then, revenue sharing is 
not a new experiment. The American ex- 
perience with revenue sharing dates back 
to 1837 when Henry Clay convinced Con- 
gress to share revenue with the States in 
order to limit President Jackson’s initi- 
ative in spending a $28 million Federal 
Government surplus. The financial panic 
of 1838 ended that brief experiment after 
only 9 months of operation. 

The modern revival of the concept is 
usually attributed to a 1964 effort led by 
Dr. Walter Heller and a subsequent 
study headed by Joseph Pechman. They 
conceived a plan to stimulate the econ- 
omy and avoid expected fiscal drag by 
sharing the upcoming fiscal dividend 
with the States. Heller subsequently ex- 
plained his objectives in devising the revy- 
enue sharing plan. It was designed to: 

First. Not only relieve immediate pres- 
sures on State-local treasuries, but make 
their revenues more responsive to eco- 
nomic growth; 

Second. Build up the vitality, effi- 
ciency, and fiscal independence of State 
and local governments; 

Third. Increase the progressivity of 
our Federal-State-local tax system; 

Fourth. Reduce economic inequalities 
and fiscal disparities among the States; 
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Fifth. Stimulate State and local tax 
efforts; and 

Sixth. Insure that the plight of local, 
and especially urban governments will 
be given full weight. 

Now, let us face reality. Revenue shar- 
ing has never been a popular program 
with the Congress. The Members have 
just heard typical oppositions to it ex- 
pressed here only a few minutes ago. In 
1972, an unprecedented coalition of State 
and local budget interest groups came 
together and with the help of the admin- 
istration, pushed the revenue-sharing 
program to passage. 

Why is it unpopular? Because reve- 
nue sharing does not allow Members of 
Congress, to “bring home the bacon” to 
their constituents, in a very visible 
fashion, as they can with the categorical 
grant programs. That is the reason it is 
not popular with Congress. 

One of the other unfortunate aspects 
of eliminating general revenue sharing 
for States would be to create, or reem- 
phasize the traditional suspicions and a 
divisiveness between the political subdi- 
visions and the States. They came 
together to support general revenue 
sharing. It is working, and our States are 
now transferring many of those Federal 
revenue sharing dollars to their cities 
and other political subdivisions. We 
drive a wedge between the States and 
the political subdivisions when we elimi- 
nate general revenue sharing for the 
States. 


The general revenue-sharing program 
launched a new era in State-Federal fis- 
cal relations. It has been an overwhelm- 
ing success, achieving almost universal 
support from State and local govern- 
ment officials. 

Revenue sharing is an example of fed- 
eralism at work—working well. It is 
an example of the provision of Federal 
dollars to States and local governments 
with decisionmaking left at the local 
level. It is based on the premise that 
Washington does not have all the an- 
swers—that all wisdom does not reside 
in the heads of Federal bureaucrats or 
Members of Congress. Rather, it builds 
on the belief that local people are fre- 
quently, even typically, best equipped to 
devise programs and policies suited to 
the distinct needs of their local com- 
munities. Operated with a minimum of 
administrative overhead (approximately 
0.1 percent of total funds), the revenue- 
sharing program delivers the maximum 
amount of dollars to the State and local 
governmental units in the quickest, 
simplest, and most effective manner. 


While categorical aid programs, in a 
general and theoretical sense, have their 
legitimate role in Federal-State relations 
they lack the flexibility exemplified by 
the revenue-sharing program and lock 
State and local governments into spend- 
ing priorities established by distant 
policymakers—often with dubious re- 
sults. You can be certain that a cate- 
gorical program tailored for the needs 
of urbanized, industrialized areas will 
often be inappropriate for rural States, 
and vice versa. 


All too often categorical grants pose 
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an administrative nightmare to State 
and local government officials. Hundreds 
of grant-in-aid programs confront local 
Officials with their differing matching 
requirements, timing difficulties, and 
confusing application procedures. Pro- 
liferation of programs, excessive infor- 
mation costs, undue complexity, and a 
serious lack of coordination go hand in 
hand with our current nonsystem of 
categorical grant programs. Further- 
more, administrative costs are estimated 
to be 70 times higher than that for gen- 
eral revenue sharing in some categorical 
grant programs. 

Even more distressing is the manipu- 
lability of the categorical grant program 
system. The categorical grant program 
is especially subject to inequitable ma- 
nipulation by those governmental units 
with professional grantsmen, political 
muscle or incestuous technocratic rela- 
tionships. 

Finally, a most serious fault of the 
categorical grant program must be high- 
lighted. Since these categorical aid pro- 
grams are enacted and continue to be 
implemented in the absence of any dis- 
cernible, overall national strategy, it is 
not surprising that their objectives and 
results, when identifiable, are often con- 
tradictory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska has expired. 


(By unanimous consent Mr. BEREUTER 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 


Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, de- 
spite these faults. many people still favor 
categorical grants and oppose the no- 
strings attached” revenue sharing pro- 
gram, often because of the mistaken 
belief that these revenue sharing funds 
are used for somewhat frivolous or un- 
necessary programs or capital construc- 
tion projects. That perception, is clearly 
in error. My home State Nebraska, for 
example, has, for the last 2 years chosen 
to pass a major share of its revenue 
sharing funds to local school districts. 


Elimination of these general revenue- 
sharing funds, therefore, would cause 
serious problems for local budgetmakers. 
Pailure to recognize this and to sustain 
the positive features of federalism em- 
bodied in the revenue sharing program 
would be a serious mistake by this body. 


It should also be made clear that the 
States are not unwilling to make their 
share of sacrifices in the battle against 
inflation. Speaker George Roberts of 
New Hampshire, president of the Na- 
tional Conference of State Legislatures, 
has made that position known publicly. 
In endorsing the Conable amendment, 
Roberts stated: 

We urge your support for “Conable” as the 
best way to help States absorb their fair 
share of cuts to reach a balanced budget. 


The State’s share of revenue sharing 
constitutes only a small portion of the 
$96.3 billion of Federal grant-in-aid out- 
lays to State and local governments. 
Nevertheless it is perhaps the most im- 
portant share. Certainly. I say without a 
doubt, it is the most effectively utilized 
of the Federal dollars sent to the States 
and their political subdivisions. To elimi- 
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nate that share in favor of less effective, 
more costly categorical aid programs 
would truly result in false economy. I 
therefore, urge my colleagues to support 
the Conable amendment. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEREUTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to compliment the gentleman on 
the statement he is making. He was not 
here when the revenue-sharing proposal 
originally was debated and adopted. 
He has done his homework well, and 
understands the. rationale behind this 
extremely valuable program. I think his 
support is particularly valuable for that 
reason. 

Mr. BEREUTER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

In doing that, I would like to make it 
clear that I do not discourage the use of 
categorical programs entirely. 
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We need a proper mix of categorical 
grant programs, general revenue shar- 
ing, and various types of block grant 
programs. Mr. Chairman, I would say 
in conclusion, that we have, in the last 
few minutes, heard the usual criticism 
about sharing revenue that we do not 
have. As a matter of fact, we are sharing 
revenue every single time we appropri- 
ate funds for a categorical grant pro- 
gram. We are sharing $96.3 billion in 
grant programs—mostly through cate- 
gorical grants; it too is money you could 
Say the Federal Government does not 
have. 

The only real question is: Do we want 
to continue to go ahead with a small part 
of that shared money and in revenue 
sharing and continue to place some rea- 
sonable share of decisionmaking in the 
hands of elected State or local officials, 
or do we want to keep those decisions— 
and let us be frank—in the hands of 
Federal bureaucrats? That is a basic 
question we are now addressing. I vote 
for some reasonable balance of decision- 
making by local and State elected offi- 
cials who are closer to the situation. 

The general revenue-sharing program 
deserves to be continued for both States 
and their general-purpose political sub- 
divisions. I urge your support for the 
Conable amendment. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in reluctant op- 
position to the amendment offered by my 
colleague, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CONABLE). 


I tend to favor State revenue sharing, 
and in the amendment which I will of- 
fer later I incorporate full restoration of 
funds for State revenue sharing. I tend, 
however, to sympathize with the priori- 
ties with respect to revenue sharing de- 
scribed in the very eloquent and strong 
statement of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Budget, the gentleman 
from Connecticut (Mr. G1armo). 

The thing that really bothers me about 
this amendment is that there is no obli- 
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gation whatsoever to follow the guide- 
lines that the gentleman from New York 
has set forth in making the cuts to cate- 
gorical programs. We will have those cuts 
in categorical programs made at the 
complete discretion of the Committee on 
Appropriations, and the Committee on 
Appropriations in the past has not al- 
ways had the greatest solicitude for the 
programs for cities and the programs for 
working people and poor people on whom 
I would place priority. So they can cut 
completely any of these categorical pro- 
grams that they may choose. 

Second, even if the Appropriations 
Committees do follow the guidelines that 
were suggested by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. ConaBLE) and by my 
other colleague from New York (Mr. 
WYDLER), I would like to point out that 
some of those cuts would be very, very 
damaging. I would like to take a look at 
the principal items that would be sub- 
ject to cut according to their guidelines. 
I would point to those programs with a 
half billion dollars or more that would 
be subject to their cut. 

Community action programs have al- 
ready been severely cut. In my communi- 
ties many of those agencies are going to 
have a very great difficulty functioning 
on programs which are of vital necessity 
to poor people, nutrition programs for 
senior citizens, WIC programs providing 
milk to pregnant women, and the like. 
Community action would be one of the 
items subject to cuts: $523 million. 

The construction of waste water treat- 
ment plants is one of the larger items. 
The figure is $3.950 billion. This program 
is undertaking very important projects, 
as for example the huge efforts to process 
waste in the New York metropolitan area 
which is going to have to stop dumping 
its waste in the Hudson Bight next year. 

The programs of the Office of Educa- 
tion would just be decimated. The larg- 
est item there is elementary and second- 
ary education for $3.387 billion. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OTTINGER. I will yield very 
briefiy, and then I can yield later. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
only to be allowed to submit the fact 
that the entire sum is not cut in the 
suggestion. It is only 5 percent. 

Mr. OTTINGER. No, I said they are 
subject to cut. 

Mr. CONABLE. Subject to cut. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Subject to cut. The 
gentleman is completely accurate, but the 
largest sums, therefore, would be cut very 
substantially. 


For example, taking 5 percent of ele- 
mentary and secondary education, which 
is roughly $3.5 billion, we are cutting out 
a substantial amount of money. We are 
cutting out over $170 million. 

The education for the handicapped 
would be subject to cut. There we are 
finding our local school boards already 
have problems because we have appro- 
priated such a small amount. We re- 
neged on our promise to our school dis- 
tricts to fund the changes we mandated. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman vield again? 

Mr. OTTINGER. I will yield briefly. 
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Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, we are 
not cutting $1 billion in elementary and 
secondary education. 

Mr. OTTINGER. It is 5 percent of 
$3.387 billion, or about $170 million. 

Mr. CONABLE. Yes, it is 5 percent of 
that amount. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, on the 
item of education for the handicapped, 
our school systems are finding that they 
have to cut back in other programs be- 
cause their funds are not adequate; there 
is a backlash developing as a result 
among the parents of nonhandicapped 
children who feel that their education 
is being curtailed to pay for handicapped 
children, and expenses that we in the 
Federal Government mandated. That is 
a $641 million appropriation that would 
be subject to cut. 

Then there is the human development 
item in HEW, $1.859 billion. Then there 
is in the Department of Labor the em- 
ployment services item. This is a time 
when we want to get people on jobs. That 
is $728 million which would be subject 
to the cut. 

Then we have temporary employment 
assistance, $1.926 billion. 

The Federal Aviation Administration 
item is $620 million. There are vastly in- 
sufficient funds there in order to be able 
to provide safety in our airways. Every- 
one of us has to fly back to our districts 
every week, and many of our constitu- 
ents’ lives are at stake. Adequate radar 
and instrument landing systems are not 
provided at many of our airports because 
of shortage of FAA funds. 

We have the Highway Trust Fund, 
which has been severely cut already in 
the budget. We are providing inadequate 
funds at the present time for State de- 
partments of highways for the purpose 
of safety and maintenance. That is more 
than $7 billion subject to cuts under the 
Conable amendment. 

So, Mr. Chairman, even if the formula 
is followed, we are going to have very 
severe cuts as recommended by the au- 
thor of the amendment, from important 
categorical programs with no assurance 
whatever that the Committee on Appro- 
priations is in fact even going to follow 
that guideline. I think we are taking too 
much of a risk in restoring the State 
revenue sharing and making such cate- 
gorical cuts as the Committee on Appro- 
priations may decide. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. OTTIN- 
GER) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. OTTINGER 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, lastly, 
I would like to point out that even in my 
own State, where a large proportion of 
the State revenue-sharing funds are in- 
deed passed through, 40 percent was re- 
tained by the State. A large State bu- 
reaucracy is maintained, and that 40 
percent does not go down to the local 
communities to assist them meet their 
people’s needs. Only 60 percent of the 
funds go through. So even there we are 
not fully restoring by any means the 
amount which would be cut from the 
categorical programs. 
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Mr. Chairman, on balance I urge that 
we defeat the Conable amendment. 

Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise somewhat regret- 
fully to oppose the amendment in that I 
originally felt that it was an amendment 
that ought to be supported until I heard 
all the arguments by its proponents. 
Then I realized that we are talking here 
in a classic confrontation about budget 
cutting and budget balancing. 

Revenue sharing, general revenue 
sharing to the States, is a categorical 
grant. Let us face it. It is a category of 
Federal money going to State govern- 
ment officials in order for them to have 
flexibility to provide for the needs of the 
people they serve and represent, but it 
is a category that is very special. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINDNESS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject to the gentlemen’s characterization 
of revenue sharing as a categorical grant. 
A categorical grant is something quite 
different. 

Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish the gentleman would allow me to 
express myself, and then I will yield for 
him to object to the words I use, if the 
gentleman still wishes to differ with me. 
I would suggest to the gentleman that 
if we cannot eliminate the funds for 
States in the general revenue sharing 
program, then we cannot balance the 
budget. We are only weighing general 
revenue sharing for the States against 
certain other categories of expenditure, 
and there are indeed other categories. 

I think we make a mistake when we 
say that general revenue sharing is very 
different. It is a category of assistance 
for State and local government officials 
to meet the needs that they can pecu- 
liarly serve only with this flexible kind 
of Federal assistance. “Categorical 
grants” is only the terminology we em- 
ploy in a very sophisticated way. 

I suggest further, however, that we 
have gone far enough down this road to 
test general revenue sharing, and it 
ought to be phased out anyway. We have 
found this about general revenue shar- 
ing: I have worked with it at the local 
and State levels and now at the Federal 
level, as many of us here have done, Iam 
sure, and I have found that it does in 
fact build a growing dependence on the 
part of State and local governments on 
federally collected revenues. 

It would make far more sense for us 
to have in the first place an effective tax 
credit approach that would facilitate the 
use of locally raised revenues by State 
and local governments rather than have 
the Federal Government collecting the 
money and then shoveling it back out 
to the States. 
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Indeed, I have proposed this type of 
legislation and would hope that, as rev- 
enue sharing is phased out in the fu- 
ture, it would be supplanted by an in- 
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come-tax credit type of approach which 
would allow the taxpayer who needs this 
relief to decide whether money should 
be spent for a particular category of 
expenditure. The choice ought not to be 
here. It ought not to be with State and 
local governmental officials nearly as 
much as it ought to be with the tax- 
payer. Today taxpayers need relief. One 
way that we could ease the burden of 
the taxpayers all over this country is to 
allow them to make the choice of what 
category of spending they will support. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINDNESS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, ob- 
viously the gentleman is a purist, and 
I respect purists. But for him to suggest 
that we should dump the revenue-shar- 
ing program and go instead to something 
that is not even in the books, rather than 
pass my amendment which moves away 
from the poison of centralism, Federal 
control of the expenditure of money, is 
for him, in my view, to cut off his nose to 
spite his face. In fact, we have two types 
of programs. Revenue sharing is a cate- 
gory of aid as the gentleman suggests. 
But a categorical program is controlled 
from Washington on a matching fund 
basis, skews local priorities and tends to 
dissipate discretionary money at a local 
level rather than augmenting it. There- 
fore, categorical grants tend to imvose 
rigidity on a Federal system which was 
designed to keep as many decisions close 
to the people as possible. The Federal 
system is being subverted by $92 billion 
of categorical grants. It is being helped 
by $7 billion of revenue funding. Why cut 
the helpful tvpe of program to protect 
the type which is poisoning our system? 

Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Chairman, if I 
may reclaim mv time, I thank the gentle- 
man for repeating those remarks that 
have been considered in this debate al- 
ready. But I do not think it has been 
said sufficiently up to now that it is not 
purism that we are after; it is balancing 
the budget. If we cannot at least cut 
out general revenue sharing to the States, 
then we cannot balance the budget. 

Mrs. SNOWE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by my colleagues 
from New York, Mr. ConaBLe and Mr. 
WYDLER. 


The amendment would prevent the 
House from making a very serious mis- 
take, cutting out the State share of 
revenue sharing. It will do so in a very 
responsible manner. It will not increase 
total budget outlays, rather it will re- 
store the States’ share, $1.7 billion in 
fiscal year 1981, by a 5-percent cut in 
categorical grant programs for which 
States are primarily eligible. It is im- 
portant to note that the 5-percent cut 
will not affect programs considered as 
aid to individuals like AFDC, medicaid, 
food stamps, or title XX social services. 
Moreover it will not alter funding for 
local aid programs like CETA, local reve- 
nue sharing, mass transit of community 
and economic development. I think this 
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is a responsible approach and I urge my 
colleagues to support it. 

This debate brings on a feeling of 
déia vu in that we fought the same battle 
last year. I regret that it is necessary 
to do the same this year, but it comes as 
no surprise given the administration’s 
irresponsible actions regarding this 
program. 

While it comes as no surprise, I still do 
not understand why it is necessary to de- 
fend a program that is one of the most 
cost effective in existence, has strong 
support from State and local govern- 
ments, and is philisophically sound. I 
am certainly in favor of a balanced budg- 
et, but it strikes me as a bit absurd that 
in trying to achieve that goal we are 
eliminating one of the few Federal pro- 
grams that works and works well. 

We are going to be judged today, not 
only on what we do, that is balance the 
budget, but how we do it. I, for one, do 
not want to go back to my constituents 
and try to explain the Alice in Wonder- 
land logic that led to the elimination of 
a program that works. The public’s con- 
fidence in Congress is low enough with- 
out telling them that. They do not want 
to hear that the operation was a success 
but the patient died. Let us keep the 
States’ share of revenue sharing alive. 

Revenue sharing is the cheapest and 
easiest grant-in-aid program to ad- 
minister at the Federal level. Administra- 
tive costs account for only one-tenth of 1 
percent of total program cost. Or, for 
every dollar spent, $5,263 are put to work. 
There are few regulations, and no 
bureaucracy as only 200 people at Treas- 
ury administer the program. Revenue 
sharing has grown at an average rate of 
about 3 percent a year since it was au- 
thorized in 1972. Whereas categorical 
grants, which have higher overhead costs 
and which account for nearly 80 percent 
of all Federal aid, have grown at nearly 
14 percent a year in the same period. 
This shows that the revenue sharing pro- 
gram, unlike other entitlement pro- 
grams, has been controllable. In fact, be- 
cause of inflation, the revenue sharing 
dollar in 1980 is worth 40 percent less in 
real terms than the same dollar in 1972. 


The program has strong support from 
all affected, and this amendment is sup- 
ported by the National Governors As- 
sociation, the National Conference of 
State Legislatures, the National Associa- 
tion of Counties, the American Federa- 
tion of State, County and Municipa] Em- 
ployees, and the Southern Growth Pol- 
icies Board. 

The National Governors’ Association 
Committee voted unanimously in favor 
of the amendment last week. They indi- 
cated they are not asking for more Fed- 
eral aid, just more flexibility that is pro- 
vided by revenue sharing. For the last 2 
years, the Governors have recommend- 
ed that the budget be balanced by con- 
solidating related categorical programs. 
They are obviously willing to take the 
cut in categorical grants to keep the flex- 
ibility of the revenue sharing funds. 

I think this is important because it 
demonstrates the importance of this pro- 
gram from a philosophical standpoint. 
The role of the States is fundamental to 
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our constitutional system. The tendency 
for the past 15 years has been to cut the 
States out and have Federal grant funds 
go directly to the localities. To further 
weaken the States’ role by cutting their 
share of revenue sharing would be a mis- 
take. Revenue sharing was started as a 
broad formula grant for general pur- 
poses, intended to increase independence 
and flexibility of action for the States 
and localities, and decrease Federal in- 
fluence. Cutting the States out of this 
program of decentralized decisionmak- 
ing can only have adverse effects. 

These adverse effects would be wide 
ranging because State revenue sharing 
supports a variety of education, health, 
transportation and social programs at 
both the State and local levels. Approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the States’ share of 
$2.3 billion is passed through to local 
governments. In my State of Maine, the 
State uses its $15.6 million share for mu- 
nicipalities for their teacher pension 
plans. Governor Hughes of Maryland es- 
timated that ending the State share 
would have the effect of adding $1 bil- 
lion to the property tax burden faced by 
taxpayers. The U.S. Conference of May- 
ors recently surveyed 100 of the Nation’s 
larger cities and indications are that 
more than three out of four are facing, 
or will soon face, financial problems. Ob- 
viously, they will have an even harder 
time if either the State or local revenue 
sharing program is cut. 

The rationale for cutting the State 
share basically misses the point. The 
argument is made that the States do not 
need the money and aggregate budget 
figures are cited as proof. Last year, the 
States’ $4.3 billion projected surplus was 
given as proof that the States did not 
need revenue sharing funds. Looking at 
the aggregate is misleading because most 
of that projected surplus was in five 
States. And, as Governor Hughes of 
Maryland pointed out in his testimony 
before the Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations and Human Resources 
of the Government Operations Commit- 
tee, 48 of the 50 States have legal con- 
straints against incurring deficits and 
must maintain balances to deal with 
emergencies. Moreover, the aggregate 
budget surplus figures do not include 
certain unfunded pension fund obliga- 
tions currently owed by the States, es- 
timated at $175 billion. The key point 
is that the original intent of the pro- 
gram was that all State and local gov- 
ernments were eligible, and need was 
never a necessary criterion for eligibility. 
The program was originated to return 
decisionmaking authority to the States 
and localities. 

I think it is clear that a return of this 
decisionmaking authority to the States 
and localities is preferable to letting the 
administration work its will on the reve- 
nue sharing program. The administra- 
tion’s vacillation and procrastination re- 
garding revenue sharing has placed the 
entire program in jeopardy. In January, 
they were for the States’ share. in April 
they are against it. After a month of 
hearings, the administration came be- 
fore our subcommittee to tell us they 
had dropped the State share. and they 
had made some formula changes in the 
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program. But, unfortunately, they have 
no printouts to tell us the impact of the 
various program changes. To soften the 
impact of the loss of the States’ share, 
they are going to distribute $500 million 
to the hardest hit localities, a convenient 
plan in an election year. Given the pres- 
ent legislative schedule, this tampering 
could kill the entire revenue sharing 
program, a program that works and 
works well. 

Today, I would urge my colleagues 
not to start the beginning of the end of 
an effective program. Support the Con- 
able-Wydler amendment and restore the 
States’ share of the revenue sharing pro- 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. CONABLE) . 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 192, noes 225, 
not voting 15, as follows: 


[Roll No. 203] 


Miller, Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mi 


Sh 

Smith, Nebr. 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 


Vander Jagt 
Waleren 
Walker 
Wampler 
Whitehurst 
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Whittaker 
Williams, Ohio 
Wilson, Bob 


. Miller, Calif. 
. Mineta 


Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, Pa. 


Wilson, C. H. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Rhodes for, with Mr. Fountain against. 
Mr. Grassley for, with Mr. Charles H. Wil- 
f California against. 
=o iir. —.— tor, with Mr. Leland against. 
Mr. RANGEL and Mr. LONG of Mary- 
land changed their votes from “aye” to 
“no.” 
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Mr. McHUGH changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 
So the amendment was rejected. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, I was 
unavoidably absent from the House to- 
day from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. During this 
time, I missed three rollcall votes. Had 
I been present, I would have voted as 
follows: Rollcall No. 201, to approve the 
Journal of yesterday’s proceedings, 
“yea”; rollcall No. 202, to order the previ- 
ous question on House Resolution 649, 
“yea”: rollcall No. 203, the Conable 
amendment to House Concurrent Res- 
olution 307, “no”, as my pair herein 
indicates. 
oO 1250 


The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to House 
Resolution 649, the following amend- 
ments and substitutes are in order in 
lieu of the amendments and substitutes 
made in order by House Resolution 642, 
if offered, by each of the Members named 
below: 

First. A substitute by Representative 
MITCHELL of Maryland printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record of April 23, 1980, 
and a substitute by Representative 
Sorarz printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of April 24, 1980, to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute by 
Representative Osey of Wisconsin; and 

Second. Amendments in the nature of 
a substitute by Representative LATTA of 
Ohio and Representative ROUSSELOT of 
California printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of April 23, 1980. 
AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE 

OFFERED BY MR. OBEY 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment in the nature of a substitute 
offered by Mr. OBEY: Strike all after the 
resolving clause and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 


That the Congress hereby determines and 
declares, pursuant to section 301(a) of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974, that for 
the fiscal year beginning on October 1, 
1980— 

(1) the recommended level of Federal 
revenues is 66 14.600. 000.000. and the amount 
by which the aggregate level of Federal reve- 
nues should be decreased is $10,300,000,000 
and the amount by which the aggregate 
level of Federal revenues should be increased 
is $4,300,000,000. 

(2) the appropriate level of total budget 
authority is $695 700,000,000; 

(3) the appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is $612,500,000,000; 

(4) the amount of the surplus in the 
budget which is appropriate in the light of 
economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors is $2,100,000,000; 

(5) the appropriate level of the public 
debt is $926,800,000,000 and the amount by 
which the statutory limit on such debt ac- 
cordingly be increased is $30,100,000,000; and 

(6) the appropriate level of total gross ob- 
ligations for the principal amount of direct 
loans is $60,600,000,000 and the appropri- 
ate level of total commitments to guarantee 
loan principal is $79,600,000,000. 

Sec. 2. Based on allocations of the appro- 
priate level of total new budget authority 
and of total budget outlays as set forth in 
Paragraphs (2) and (3) of the first section 
of this resolution, the Congress hereby de- 
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termines and declares pursuant to section 
301(a)(2) of the Congressional Budget Act 
of 1974 that for the fiscal year beginning 
on October 1, 1980, the appropriate level of 
new budget outlays authority and the esti- 
mated budget outlays for each major func- 
tional category are as follows: 

(1) National Defense (050): 

(A) New budget authority, $160,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $148,000,000. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

(A) New budget authority, $24,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, 89, 600, 000.000. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technol- 
ogy (250): 

(A) New budget authority, $6,700,000,000; 

Outlays, $6,300,000,000. 


New budget authority, $7,500,000,000; 
Outlays, $7,100,000,000. 
Natural Resources and Environment 


New budget authority, $12,300,000,000; 
Outlays, $12,500,000,000. 
Agriculture (350): 
New budget authority, $5,400,000,000; 
Outlays, $2,300,000,000. 
Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 
(A) New budget authority, $5,200,000,000; 
(B) Outlays,—$100,000,000. 
(8) Transportation (400) : 
(A) New budget authority, $22,900,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $19,500,000,000. 
(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 
(A) New budget authority, $9,000,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $9,400,000,000. 
(10) Education, Training, Employment and 
Social Services (500): 
(A) New budget authority, $33,600,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $31,000,000,000. 
(11) Health (550): 
(A) New budget authority, $71,500,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $61,800,000,000. 
(12) Income Security (600): 
9 New budget authority, 6252. 100,000. 
(B) Outlays, $220,100,000,000. 
(13) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 
(A) New budget authority, $21,800,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $21,300,000,000. 
(14) Administration of Justice (750): 
(A) New budget authority, $4,200,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $4,600,000,000. 
(15) General Government (800); 
(A) New budget authority, $4,700,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $4,600,000,000. 
Pe ni General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 


(A) New budget authority, $6,700,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $7,300,000,000. 
(17) Interest (900) : 
(A) New budget authority, $72,200,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $72,200,000,000. 
(18) Allowance (920): 
(A) New budget authority,—$400,000,000; 
( (B) Outlays,—400,000,000. 

10 a Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(A) New budget authority,—$24,600,000,- 


(B) Outlays,—$24,600,000,000. 

Sec. 3. Pursuant to section 301 (b) (2) and 
310 of the Budget Act: 

(a)(1) the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture and the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry shall recom- 
mend program reductions for fiscal year 1981 
in reported or enacted laws, bills, and resolu- 
tions that reduce spending by 6520, 000, 000 
in budget authority and $520,000,000 in out- 
lays and are instructed to report on or before 
June 15, 1980, such recommendations to 
effectuate reductions in corresponding new 
budget authority for fiscal year 1981, budget 
authority initially provided for prior fiscal 
years, and new or existing spending author- 
ity for programs within the jurisdiction of 
those committees; 

(2) the Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry shall reduce spend- 
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ing for fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions by $533,000,000 in budget au- 
thority, and $507,000,000 in outlays and is 
instructed to report on or before June 15, 
1980, its recommendations for changes in 
new budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new or existing spending au- 
thority contained in enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions within the jurisdiction of this 
committee sufficient to accomplish the re- 
duction required by this subsection; 

(b) the House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices and the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services shall reduce spending for fiscal year 
1981 in enacted laws, bills, and resolutions by 
$3,263,000,000 in budget authority and $3,- 
188,000,000 in outlays and are instructed to 
report on or before June 15, 1980, their rec- 
ommendations for changes in new budget 
authority for fiscal year 1981, budget author- 
ity initially provided for prior fiscal years, 
and new or existing spending authority con- 
tained in enacted laws, bills, and resolutions 
within the jurisdictions of those committees 
sufficient to accomplish the reduction re- 
quired by this subsection; 

(c) the House Committee on Education 
and Labor shall reduce spending for fiscal 
year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, and resolu- 
tions by $839,000,000 in budget authority and 
$785,000,000 in outlays, and is instructed to 
report on or before June 15, 1980, its recom- 
mendations for changes in new budget au- 
thority for fiscal year 1981, budget authority 
initially provided for prior fiscal years, and 
new or existing spending authority con- 
tained in enacted laws, bills, and resolutions 
within the jurisdiction of this committee 
sufficient to accomplish the reduction re- 
quired by this subsection; 

(d) the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce shall reduce spending 
for fiscal 1981 in reported or enacted laws, 
bills, and resolutions by $200,000,000 in 
budget authority and $270,000,000 in outlays 
and is instructed to report on or before June 
15, 1980, its recommendations for changes in 
new budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new or existing spending au- 
thority contained in reported or enacted 
laws, bills, and resolutions within the juris- 
diction of this committee sufficient to ac- 
complish the reduction required by this 
subsection; 

(e) the House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service and the Senate Committee 
on Governmental Affairs shall reduce spend- 
ing for fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions by $3,639,000,000 in budget 
authority and $4,204,000,000 in outlays and 
are instructed to report on or before June 15, 
1980, their recommendations for changes in 
new budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new or existing spending au- 
thority contained in enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions within the jurisdictions of those 
committees sufficient to accomplish the re- 
duction required by this subsection; 

(f)(1) the House Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation and the Senate 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works shall recommend program reductions 
for fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions that reduce spending by $400,- 
000,000 in outlays and are instructed to re- 
port on or before June 15, 1980, such recom- 
mendations to effectuate reductions in cor- 
responding outlays for programs within the 
jurisdiction of those committees. 

(2) the House Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation shall reduce spending 
for fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions by $%150,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $150,000,000 in outlays and is in- 
structed to report on or before June 15, 1980, 
its recommendations for changes in new 
budget authority for fiscal year 1981, budget 
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authority initially provided for prior fiscal 
years, and new or existing spending authority 
contained in reported or enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions within the jurisdiction of 
this committee sufficient to accomplish the 
reduction required by this subsection; 

(g) the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs and the Senate Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs shall reduce spending or rec- 
ommend program reductions for fiscal year 
1981 in enacted laws, bills, and resolutions 
by 300,000,000 in budget authority and 
$300,000,000 in outlays and are instructed 
to report on or before June 15, 1980, their 
recommendations to reduce spending, or to 
effectuate reductions, in new or correspond- 
ing budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new or existing spending 
authority contained in enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions within the jurisdictions of 
those committees, or for programs within 
the jurisdictions of those committees, suf- 
ficient to accomplish the reduction required 
by this subsection; 

(h) the House Committee on Ways and 
Means shall reduce spending for fiscal year 
1981 in reported or enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions by $717,000,000 in budget author- 
ity and $1,869,000.000 in outlays, and is in- 
structed to report on or before June 15, 1980, 
its recommendations for changes in new 
budget authority for fiscal year 1981, budget 
authority initially provided for prior fiscal 
years, and new or existing spending authority 
contained in reported or enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions within the jurisdiction of 
this committee sufficient to accomplish the 
reduction required by this subsection; 

(1) the Senate Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation shall reduce 
spending for fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, 
bills, and resolutions by $150,000,000 in 
budget authority and $150,000,000 in out- 
lays and is instructed to report on or be- 
fore June 15, 1980, its recommendations for 
changes in new budget authority for fiscal 
year 1981, budget authority initially pro- 
vided for prior fiscal years, and new or 
existing spending authority contained in 
enacted laws, bills, and resolutions within 
the jurisdiction of this committee sufficient 
to accomplish the reduction required by 
this subsection; 

(j) the Senate Committee on Finance 
shall reduce spending for fiscal year 1981 
in enacted laws, bills, and resolutions by 
$917,000,000, in budget authority and $2- 
069,000,000 in outlays and is instructed to 
report on or before June 15, 1980, its rec- 
ommendations for changes in new budget 
authority for fiscal year 1981, budget author- 
ity initially provided for prior fiscal years, 
and new or existing spending authority con- 
tained in enacted laws, bills, and resolutions 
within the jurisdiction of this committee suf- 
ficient to accomplish the reduction required 
by this subsection. 

(k) the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources shall reduce spending for 
fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions by $306.000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $349,000,000 in outlays and is 
instructed to report on or before June 15, 
1980, its recommendations for changes in 
new budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new or existing spending 
authority contained in enacted laws. bills. 
and resolutions within the jurisdiction of 
this committee sufficient to accomplish the 
reduction required by this subsection; and 

(1) the House Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance shall increase revenues for fiscal year 
1981 in reported or enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions by $4,200,000,000 and are in- 
structed to report on or before June 15, 1980, 
their recommendations for changes in rev- 
enues for fiscal year 1981 contained in re- 
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ported or enacted laws, bills, and resolu- 
tions within the jurisdictions of those com- 
mittees sufficient to accomplish the in- 
crease required by this subsection. 

Sec. 4. In accordance with section 301 (b) 
(1) of the Budget Act, no bill or resolution 
providing new budget authority for fiscal 
year 1981 or providing new or existing spend- 
ing authority described in section 401(c) (2) 
(C) of the Budget Act in excess of the alloca- 
tion of the appropriate levels of total budget 
outlays and total new budget authority sub- 
mitted pursuant to section 302(b) of the 
Budget Act, shall be enrolled until Congress 
has complicated action on the second budget 
resolution for that fiscal year as required to 
be reported under section 310 of the Budget 
Act; and, if a reconciliation bill or recon- 
ciliation resolution, or both, are required 
to be reported under section 310(c), until 
Congress has completed action on that bill 
or resolution, or both. 

Sec. 5. The Congress sets forth the follow- 
ing budgetary levels for fiscal years 1982 
through 1983— 

(1) the recommended level of Federal 
revenues is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $694,800,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $804,100,000,000; 
and the amount by which the aggregate 
levels of Federal revenues should be in- 
creased or decreased is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: +-$300,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $000,000,000; 

(2) the appropriate level of total new 
budget authority is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $767,300,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $864,500,000,000; 

(3) the appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $683,100,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $775,400,000,000; 

(4) the amount of the surplus in the 
budget which is appropriate in light of eco- 
nomic conditions and all other relevant fac- 
tors is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $11,700,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $28,700,000,000; 

(5) the appropriate level of the public debt 
is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $954,200,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $9'70,600,000,000. 

(b) Based on allocations of the appropri- 
ate level of total new budget authority and 
of total budget outlays for fiscal years 1982 
and 1983 as set forth above, the appropriate 
level of new budget authority and the esti- 
mated budget outlays for each major func- 
tional category are respectively as follows: 

(1) National Defense (050): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $182,100,000,- 


000; 
(B) Outlays, $166,500,000,000. 
Piscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget authority, $203,900,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $185,600,000,000. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

Piscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $16,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $10,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $15,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $10,700,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technol- 
ogy (250): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays. $6,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,900,000,000. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority. $8,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $10,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $10,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $11,700,000,000. 
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(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, 813,400,000, 000; 

(B) Outlays, 813.200.000.000. 

(A) New budget authority, 813.900, 000,000: 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(B) Outlays, $13,600,000,000. 

(6) Agriculture (350) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $5,200,000,000. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $2,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $2,300,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $22,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $20,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $24,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $22,200,000,000. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,200,000,000: 

(B) Outlays, $9,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,500,000,000: 

(B) Outlays, $9,300,000,000. 

(10) Education, Training, Employment, 
and Social Services (500): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $36,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $33,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $41,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $39,300,000,000. 

(11) Health (550): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $83,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $70,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, 
000; 

(B) Outlays, $103,300,000,000. 

(12) Income Security (600) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, 
000; 
(B) Outlays, $249,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, 
000; 
(B) Outlays, $274,600,000,000. 

(13) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $23,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays. $22,800,000,000. 

Fiscal vear 1983: 

(A) New budget authoritv, $25,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $24.400,000.000. 

(14) Administration of Justice (750): 

Fiscal year 1982: ' 

(A) New budeet authority, $4,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays. $4,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority: $4,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlavs, $4.500,000,000. 

(15) General Government (800): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,800,000,000. 

(16) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850): 

Pisccal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays. $6.400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 


(A) New budget authority, $6,500,000,000; 


$119,000,000,- 


$289,900,000,- 


$318,400,000,- 
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(B) Outlays, $6,500,000,000. 
(17) Interest (900) : 
Fiscal year 1982: 
(A) New budget authority, $73,600,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $73,600,000,000. 
Piscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget authority, $76,500,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, 876,500,000, 000. 
(18) Allowances (920): 
Fiscal year 1982: 
(A) New budget authority, $1,900,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $1,900,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget authority, $3,600,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $3,600,000,000. 
‘ * Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950) : 
Fiscal year 1982: 
(A) New budget authority, —$27,300,000,- 


(B) Outlays, —$27,300,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1983: 
a New budget authority, —$29,700,000,- 

(B) Outlays, —$29,700,000,000. 

“Sec. 6. Sections 1 and 2 of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 53 are revised to read 
as follows: 

SECTION 1. That the Congress hereby deter- 
mines and declares, pursuant to section 310 
(a) of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, 
that for the fiscal year beginning on October 
1, 1979— 

(1) the recommended level of Federal 
revenues is $528,800,000,000, and the amount 
by which the aggregate level of Federal 
revenues should be increased is $100,000,000; 

(2) the appropriate level of total new 
budget authority is $660,300,000,000; 

(3) the appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is $571,600,000,000; 

(4) the amount of the deficit in the budget 
which is appropriate in the light of economic 
conditions and all other relevant factors is 
$42,800,000,000; and 

(5) the appropriate level of the public 
debt is $896,700,000,000, and the amount by 
which the statutory limit on such debt 
should accordingly be increased is $17,700,- 
000,000. 

Sec. 2. Based on allocations of the appro- 
priate level of total new budget authority 
and of total budget outlays as set forth in 
paragraphs (2) and (3) of the first section 
of this resolution, the Congress hereby de- 
termines and declares pursuant to section 
310(a) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 that, for the fiscal year beginning on 
October 1, 1979 the appropriate level of new 
budget authority and the estimated budget 
outlays for each functional category are 
as follows: 

(1) National Defense (050) : 

(A) New budget authority, 
000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $134,200,000,000. 

(2) International Affairs (150) : 

(A) New budget authority, $15,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $10,700,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology (250): 

(A) New budget authority, $6,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $5,900,000,000. 

(4) Energy (270): 

(A) New budget authority, $40,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,400,000,000. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300): 

(A) 

(B) 

(6) 

(A) 

(B) 

(7) 


$142,500,- 


New budget authority, $12,300,000,000; 
Outlays, $13,200,000,000. 

Agriculture (350) : ` 
New budget authority, $5,000,000,000; 
Outlays, $5,900,000,000. 

Commerce and Housing Credit (370) : 
(A) New budget authority, $5,000,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $6,100,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

(A) New budget authority, $21,000,000- 


(B) Outlays, $20,100,000,000. 
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(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (44): 

(A) New budget authority, $8,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,200,000,000. 

(10) Education Training, Employment and 
Social Services (500): 

(A) New budget authority, $59,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $30,100,000,000. 

(11) Health (550) : 

(A) New budget authority, $59,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $56,500,000,000. 

(12) Income Security (600): 
(A) New budget authority, $224,800,000,- 
000; 
(B) Outlays, $191,700,000,000. 

(13) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 

(A) New budget authority, $21,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $20,300,000,000. 

(14) Administration of Justice (750): 

(A) New budget authority, $4,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,400,000,000. 

(15) General Government (800): 

(A) New budget authority $4,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,400,000,000. 

(16) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850) : 

(A) New budget authority, $8,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,800,000,000. 

(17) Interest (900): 

(A) New budget authority, $65,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $65,100,000,000. 

(18) Allowances (920): 

(A) New budget authority, $1,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $900,000,000. 

(19) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950): 

(A) New budget authority, — $22,500,000,- 


(B) Outlays, —$22,300,000,000." 

Sec. 7. The Congress urges the President 
to study and review the current inflation 
measure for indexing Federal programs, and 
to submit his findings and recommenda- 
tions for the most appropriate cost-of-living 
measure within sixty days after passage of 
this budget resolution. 


Mr. OBEY (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, before I 
begin to describe my amendment, I 
would like to take this opportunity to say 
a word about the chairman of the 
Budget Committee who, as we all know, 
has announced that he will be leaving 
the Congress at the end of the session. I 
think it is especially appropriate to say 
this in light of the appointment of Sena- 
tor Muskie yesterday to be our next Sec- 
retary of State. 

For the last 3 years the budget process 
has been dominated and has been guided 
by Senator MusKw in the Senate and our 
colleague, the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut, Bos Gramo, in the House. On two 
occasions I have found myself in dis- 
agreement with the chairman on major 
questions involving the budget, but most 
of the time we have stood shoulder to 
shoulder. I want to say that in my judg- 
ment there are few Members of this 
House who have been throughout their 
career a greater force for good than has 
been the chairman of the Budget Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Connecticut, 
Bos Grarmo. He is one of the three or 
four people in this House most respon- 
sible for the Congress eventually emerg- 
ing in a leading role in trying to end the 
war in Vietnam. I think without him it 
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is safe to say the Appropriations Com- 
mittee would not be nearly as democratic 
in the way it functions as it is today. 

I think it is also safe to say that he 
has been a voice against waste wherever 
he has found it, both in his capacity as a 
member of the Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee and in his capacity as the 
chairman of the Budget Committee. 

Most importantly, he has been a 
strong chairman. The budget process 
cannot survive and the Congress cannot 
survive as an institution which effec- 
tively deals with the budget unless it 
does have a strong budget chairman. 
The gentleman from Connecticut, Bos 
Gamo, has been that in the years that 
he has served as chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Before he and I clash for one last time, 
I would simply like to say that I would 
like to voice my respect for the gentle- 
man from Connecticut and to say that 
I know when my time comes to leave 
the House I will consider one of the most 
fortunate aspects of my career in this in- 
stitution to be the fact that I was able 
to serve 11 years of my time here with the 
gentleman from Connecticut, Bon 
GIAMO. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ex- 
plain my amendment very briefly. The 
amendment is a rather straightforward 
one. It retains the budget surplus. It re- 
tains the balance. In fact, it adds to the 
surplus to the tune of $100 million. 

I should say, by the way, that I am of- 
fering this amendment on behalf of Con- 
gressmen SIMON, SOLARz, BRODHEAD, 
D’Amours, OBERSTAR, STACK, SHANNON, 
SPELLMAN, BROWN, DIXON, SEIBERLING, 
Barnes, STARK, GREEN, LOWRY, DRINAN, 
Downey, OTTINGER, and FISHER. 

We essentially do three things. We re- 
duce Federal spending by $400 million by 
making reductions in Government film 
purchases; by making reductions in the 
amount of money that the Government 
pays for consultants, and by making re- 
ductions in Government printing. 

We raise $800 million by passing a more 
modest version of a piece of legislation 
which this House passed last year by a 
vote of 355 to 66. That legislation was a 
reform in the foreign oil tax credit. This 
legislation, as I say, is a more modest re- 
form than was that amendment which 
passed by such a huge margin just a year 
ago. 

What we then do is to take the $400 
million that we have saved from nones- 
sential bureaucratic expenditures, take 
the $800 million that we pick up by re- 
ducing the oil companies ripoff on their 
privilege to deduct from their U.S. taxes 
the taxes paid abroad, and then use that 
to make some very minimal restorations 
in programs that I think are of high pri- 
ority in the social and defense needs of 
the country. 

We provide in function 050 for an in- 
crease for military personnel to expand 
incentives for recruiting military reserv- 
ists. We add about $60 million in that 
item to strengthen the military reserves, 
because as we all know at this point our 
reserve strength is one of the great weak- 
nesses in our military manpower 
situation. 

We then try to restore one-half of the 
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cut in the land and water conservation 
fund. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
SHARP). The time of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Opry) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. OBEY was 
allowed to proceed for an additional 5 
minutes.) 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, we then re- 
store $15 million in outlays for rural and 
elderly housing programs. 

We add $50 million for mass transit 
to take into account the fact that mass 
transit is, in fact, reduced because of 
what we have done on the obligational 
ceiling on highways and in our judgment 
at a time of energy shortage we should 
not be reducing our efforts in the mass 
transit area. 

We restore one-third of the cut in im- 
pact aid. That amount is sufficient to re- 
imburse localities for the additional 
pressures on their property tax base 
which they feel from educating students 
from families with incomes of less than 
$12,000 a year. 

We restore a portion of the cuts in the 
youth education and training programs, 
$144 million in outlays. And we avoid 
the 2 million meals per year reduction 
which would be provided for senior citi- 
zens under our Federal elderly nutrition 
programs. 

We also restore $50 million of the cut 
which was made in the emergency fuel 
assistance program. 

◻ 1300 

We restored $40 million additional to 
the CHAP program so we can begin the 
expanded program of screening children 
for learning and sight disabilities with 
the beginning of the school year in 1981 
rather than having to wait a few months 
into the year in order to achieve admin- 
istrative efficiency in that program and 
to meet that basic need a little faster. 

We restore the personnel cut which 
was made in the VA hospitals, and we 
provide a small increase in medical and 
prosthetic research at the VA, an item 
which has not been increased in 5 years. 

The one remaining item that we have 
is a partial, and I emphasize partial res- 
toration of revenue-sharing funds. This 
budget resolution cuts approximately 
$2.7 billion from revenue sharing, both 
general revenue sharing and counter- 
cyclical. We attempt to restore $500 mil- 
lion of that $2.7 billion so that the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations is 
able to add to the revenue-sharing pie in 
whatever way they choose. My own hope, 
frankly, would be we could ease the situ- 
ation which localities are going to face 
because they are going to experience a 
loss of revenue-sharing funds because 
many States pass through their revenue 
sharing to localities. But in the end, that 
will be decided by the Government Op- 
erations Committee. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OBEY. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the gentleman about his in- 
tentions in this respect: I know he said 
the $500 million revenue-sharing money 
should be put back in whatever way is 
deemed appropriate by the Committee on 
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Government Operations. Certainly the 
legislative history of this effort should 
guide that committee to some extent. 
There is a remarkable coincidence of the 
$500 million and the amount the admin- 
istration wants to put into countercy- 
clical revenue sharing exclusively for the 
cities that are hard hit by unemploy- 
ment. Is the gentleman’s intention that 
this money should be used for that or 
distributed throughout the States gener- 
ally as part of the States’ share of the 
revenue sharing money? That sum, in- 
cidentally, is $2.3 billion, not $2.7 billion. 

Mr. OBEY. That is correct. As the gen- 
tleman knows, the administration does 
have a specific proposal which would 
assign this $500 million in a specific way. 

Mr. CONABLE, To the cities. The po- 
litical opportunities are better there. 

Mr. OBEY. Not just to the cities, but 
to localities. I would personally prefer 
that approach. In my own judgment, 
that approach is going to have very diffi- 
cult sledding in this Congress and I 
would suspect that there would be some 
other accommodation reached in the 
committee chaired by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. BROOKS). 

But if I could reclaim my time just to 
finish the explanation of my amendment, 
I would like to make clear that I am of- 
fering this amendment because I am try- 
ing to build a broader consensus for the 
very difficult job ahead in terms of actu- 
ally accomplishing a balanced budget. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. OBEY was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, there are 
severe reconciliation requirements in 
this budget resolution. There are severe 
actions which many committees are go- 
ing to be asked to take if in fact this 
balanced budget resolution is going to 
be anything but a promise. I very strong- 
ly believe that we strengthen our ability 
to do that throughout the entire budget 
process if my amendment is adopted be- 
cause of the number of additional sup- 
porters which that will bring to final 
passage of the budget resolution. 

I would also point out that on sub- 
stance I think it is easy to defend vir- 
tually every one of the items in this 
amendment. I will be happy to do that 
at a later date, once the other substitutes 
are cleared away and disposed of. But 
I want to point out in addition that most 
of the items in this amendment are 
supported by the administration, they 
are contained in the administration’s 
own budget, in their revised budget, not 
their original budget. The President is 
in support of this amendment. 


We have as additional supporters of 
this legislation the Farmers Union, the 
National Council on Senior Citizens, the 
American Association of Retired Per- 
sons, the AFL-CIO. the Children’s De- 
fense Fund, the National Association of 
Counties, the League of Cities, the Rural 
Housing Coalition, the National Wildlife 
Federation, and some 60 organizations 
who are trying to restore a little better 
balance in the way this budget resolu- 
tion deals with the very critical prob- 
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lems which we face in dealing with our 
national economy. 

© Mr. CAVANAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. The 
Obey amendment is particularly deserv- 
ing of support because it allows the Con- 
gress to rectify several of the current in- 
equities in the budget resolution and at 
the same time display unquestionable fis- 
cal sobriety at a time when restraint is 
imperative. 

As you know, the amendment would 
provide $715 million in outlays to pro- 
grams whose cuts are inordinately se- 
vere, even for a barebones budget. The 
remaining $85 million left of the $800 
million in new revenues further enlarges 
the proposed $2 billion survlus contained 
in the budget resolution. The additional 
revenues in this proposal are obtained 
not from cuts to other programs or from 
higher taxes, but through foreign oil tax 
credit reform. In other words, this is not 
a question of robbing Peter to pay Paul; 
it is simply an arrangement by which 
those who are least vulnerable to the 
perils of current economic conditions 
contribute reasonably toward the relief 
of those who are most vulnerable. 

One section of society in need of such 
relief is federally impacted school dis- 
tricts. If enacted the $270 million cut re- 
quested in the budget resolution would 
reduce the number of children of military 
personnel. Federal civil servants, Indians, 
and children residing in low-rent hous- 
ing now benefiting from impact aid by as 
much as 85 percent, from 2.25 million to 
only 330.000 pupils. As some of you may 
know, the President has empaneled a 
Commission to study the impact aid pro- 
gram. The wisdom of authorizing drastic 
cuts in impact aid before the Commis- 
sion has reported its findings is, at best, 
dubious. The Obey amendment would re- 
store one-third of the cut in impact aid 
funding, forestalling the premature ex- 
tinction of that important program. 

Another victim of ineauitably burden- 
some budget cuts in fiscal year 1981 is the 
land and water conservation fund. De- 
laying the needed expansion of our parks 
and recreation system would be disastrous 
as the inflation rate for land acouisition 
and construction has historically been 
much hicher than the general inflation 
rate, and LWCF purchases that are pos- 
sible today could well be impossible to- 
morrow. Yet a look at the budget reso- 
lution reveals massive cuts for 1981 in 
LWCF funding, with $150 million lopped 
off the President’s original $614 million 
outlay reauest, and this coming on top of 
a $251 million recission in fiscal year 1980 
budget authority. This seems to me rather 
untimely in light of the fact that Ameri- 
cans are turning to the great outdoors 
now more than ever as we become more 
fitness oriented and appreciative of our 
Nation’s natural beauty. not to mention 
the good sense a day at the park makes 
economically. To punish the LWCF with 
these cripoling cuts at this time is irre- 
sponsible from an environment as well as 
a recreational standpoint. I submitted an 
amendment to the Rules Committee 
which would have taken $200 million out 
of the water resource funding. distribut- 
ing $100 million to the LWCF and $50 
million to other discretionary programs, 
resulting in a $50 million outlay reduc- 
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tion. Although I am disappointed that 
my amendment was not ruled in order, I 
believe that the Obey amendment’s pro- 
posal to restore one-half of the cut in the 
LWCF, totaling $755 million in outlays, 
will, along with the other function 300 
restorations, reaffirm our commitment to 
the environment while maintaining our 
commitment to fiscal restraint. 

I have mentioned that the $800 million 
in additional revenues will come from re- 
forming the foreign oil tax credit. Having 
recently reviewed the almost frighten- 
ingly high profits reported by some of the 
major oil companies in the first quarter 
of 1980, I am even more confident now 
than a year ago, when 354 of my col- 
leagues and I voted for an amendment to 
make similar revisions in the tax code. 
that this sacrifice on the part of the oil 
companies is a reasonable one, and that 
we are not asking too much of them. 

It is clear that we in Congress must 
back up our promises to reduce inflation 
with a hard look at Federal expenditures 
in fiscal year 1981. But we must be as dili- 
gent as possible in assuring that no seg- 
ment of the society is disproportionately 
affected by our decisions, especially those 
segments already hit hardest by the eco- 
nomic problems which by balancing the 
budget Congress is attempting to rectify. 
I am convinced that the Obey amend- 
ment is a major step toward providing 
those assurances.® 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MITCHELL OF 

MARYLAND AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE AMEND- 

MENT IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE OF- 

FERED BY MR. OBEY 


Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment as a 
substitute for the amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MITCHELL of 
Maryland as a substitute for the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute offered by Mr. 
OBEY: Strike all after the resolving clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Concurrent resolution setting forth the con- 
gressional budget for the United States 
Government for the fiscal year 1981, 1982, 
and 1983 and revising the congressional 
budget for the United States Government 
for the fiscal year 1980 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
hereby determines and declares, pursuant to 
section 301(a) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, that for the fiscal year beginning 
on October 1, 1980— 

(1) the recommended level of Federal rev- 
enues is $613,900,000,000, and the amount by 
which the aggregate level of Federal revenues 
should be decreased is zero; 

(2) the appropriate level of total new 
budget authority is $698,000,000,000; 

(3) the appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is $613,900,000,000; 

(4) the amount of the surplus in the budg- 
et which is appropriate in the light of eco- 
nomic conditions and all other relevant fac- 
tors is zero; 

(5) the appropriate level of the public debt 
is $926,800,000,000 and the amount by which 
the statutory limit on such debt should ac- 
cordingly be increased is $30,100,000,000; and 

(6) the appropriate level of total gross ob- 
ligations for the principal amount of direct 
loans is $60,800,000,000 and the appropriate 
level of total commitments to guarantee loan 
principal is $81,400,000,000. 

Sec. 2, Based on allocations of the appro- 
priate level of tota] new budget authority and 
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of total budget outlays as set forth in para- 
graphs (2) and (3) of the first section of this 
resolution, the Congress hereby determines 
and declares pursuant to section 301(a) (2) 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974 that, 
for the fiscal year beginning on October 1, 
1980, the appropriate level of new budget au- 
thority and the estimated budget outlays for 
each major functional category are as fol- 
lows: 

(1) National Defense (050) : 

(A) New budget authority, $155,000,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $144,800,000,000. 
(2) International Affairs (150): 
(A) New budget authority, $24,000,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $9,600,000,000. 
(3) General Science, Space, and Technol- 
ogy (250): 
(A) New budget authority, $6,700,000,000. 
(B) Outlays, $6,300,000,000. 
(4) Energy (270): 
New budget authority, 87.300, 000, 000: 
Outlays, $6,900,000,000. 
Natural Resources and Environment 


New budget authority, $12,000,000,000; 
Outlays, $12,400,000,000; 

Agriculture (350) : 

New budget authority, $5,400,000,000; 
Outlays, $2,300,000,000. 

Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

(A) New budget authority, $5,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $100,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

(A) New budget authority, $22,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $19,500,000,000. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A) New budget authority, $9,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,600,000,000. 

(10) Education, Training, Employment and 
Social Services (500) : 

(A) New budget authority, $35,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $32,600,000,000. 

(11) Health (550) : 

(A) New budget authority, $71,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $61,800,000,000. 

(12) Income Security (600): 

(A) New budget authority, $257,900,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, $222,200,000,000. 

(13) Veterans Benefits and Services (700) : 

(A) New budget authority, $21,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $21,200,000,000; 

(14) Administration of Justice (750) : 

(A) New budget authority, $4,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,700,000,000. 

(15) General Government (800) : 

(A) New budget autbority, $4,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,600,000,000. 

(16) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850) : 

(A) New budget authority, $7,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $7,700,000,000. 

(17) Interest (900) : 

(A) New budget authority, 672. 200,000. 000; 

(B) Outlays, $72,200,000,000. 

(18) Allowances (920): 

(A) New budget authority, $000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $000,000,000. 

(19) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950): 

(A) New budget authority, — $24,600,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, —$24,600,000,000. 

Sec. 3. Pursuant to sections 301(b) (2) and 
310 of the Budget Act: (a)(1) the House 
Committee on Agriculture and the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry shall recommend program reduc- 
tions for fiscal year 1981 in reported or en- 
acted laws, bills, and resolutions that reduce 
spending by $100.000,000 in budget authority 
and $100,000,000 in outlays and are instructed 
to report on or before June 15, 1980, such 
recommendations to effectuate reductions in 
corresponding new budget authority for fis- 
cal year 1981, budget authority initially pro- 
vided for prior fiscal years, and new or exist- 
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ing spending authority for programs within 
the jurisdiction of those committees; and 
(2) the Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition and Forestry shall reduce spend- 
ing for fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions by $433,000,000 in budget 
authority and $407,000,000 in outlays and is 
instructed to report on or before June 15, 
1980, its recommendations for changes in 
new budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new or existing spending au- 
thority contained in enacted laws, bills; and 
resolutions within the jurisdiction of this 
committee sufficient to accomplish the re- 
duction required by this subsection, 

(b) the House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices and the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services shall reduce spending for fiscal year 
1981 in enacted laws, bills, and resolutions 
by $3,263,000,000 in budget authority and 
$3,188,000,000 in outlays and are instructed 
to report on or before June 15, 1980, their 
recommendations for changes in new budget 
authority for fiscal year 1981, budget au- 
thority initially provided for prior fiscal 
years, and new or existing spending authority 
contained in enacted laws, bills, and resolu- 
tions within the jurisdictions of those com- 
mittees sufficient to accomplish the reduc- 
tion required by this subsection. 

(c) the House Committee on Education 
and Labor shall reduce spending for fiscal 
year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, and resolu- 
tions by $539,000,000 in budget authority and 
$486,000,000 in outlays, and is instructed to 
report on or before June 15, 1980, its recom- 
mendations for changes in new budget au- 
thority for fiscal year 1981, budget authority 
initially provided for prior fiscal years, and 
new or existing spending authority contained 
in enacted laws, bills, and resolutions within 
the jurisdiction of this committee sufficient 
to accomplish the reduction required by 
this subsection. 

(d) the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce shall reduce spending 
for fiscal year 1981 in reported or enacted 
laws, bills, and resolutions by $200,000,000 in 
budget authority and $270,000,000 in outlays 
and is instructed to report on or before 
June 15, 1980, its recommendations for 
changes in new budget authority for fiscal 
year 1981, budget authority initially provided 
for prior fiscal years, and new or existing 
spending authority contained in reported or 
enacted laws, bills, and resolutions within the 
jurisdiction of this committee sufficient to 
accomplish the reduction required by this 
subsection. 

(e) the House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service and the Senate Committee 
on Governmental Affairs shall reduce spend- 
ing for fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions by $3,639,000,000 in budget 
authority and $4,204,000,00 in outlays and 
are instructed to report on or before June 15, 
1980, their recommendations for changes in 
new budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new or existing spending 
authority contained in enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions within the jurisdiction of 
those committees sufficient to accomplish the 
reduction required by this subsection. 

(f)(1) the House Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation and the Senate 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works shall recommend program reductions 
for fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions that reduce spending by $400,- 
000,000 in outlays and are instructed to re- 
port on or before June 15, 1980, such recom- 
mendations to effectuate reductions in corre- 
sponding outlays for programs within the 
jurisdiction of those committees; and (2) 
the House Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation shall reduce spending for fis- 
cal year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, and reso- 
lutions by $150,000,000 in budget authority 
and $150,000,000 in outlays and is instructed 
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to report on or before June 15, 1980, its 
recommendations for changes in new budget 
authority for fiscal year 1981, budget author- 
ity initially provided for prior fiscal years, 
and new or existing spending authority con- 
tained in reported or enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions within the jurisdiction of this 
committee sufficient to accomplish the re- 
duction required by this subsection. 

(g) the House Committee on Veterans Af- 
fairs and the Senate Committee on Veterans 
Affairs shall reduce spending or recommend 
program reductions for fiscal year 1981 in 
enacted laws, bills, and resolutions by $400,- 
000,000 in budget authority and $400,000,000 
in outlays and are instructed to report on 
or before June 15, 1980, their recommenda- 
tions to reduce spending, or to effectuate 
reductions, in new or corresponding budget 
authority for fiscal year 1981, budget author- 
ity initially provided for prior fiscal years, 
and new or existing spending authority con- 
tained in enacted laws, bills, and resolutions 
within the jurisdictions of those committees, 
or for programs within the jurisdictions of 
those committees, sufficient to accomplish 
the reductions required by this subsection. 

(h) the House Committee on Ways and 
Means shall reduce spending for fiscal year 
1981 in reported or enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions by $717,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $1,869,000,000 in outlays, and 
is instructed to report on or before June 15, 
1980, its recommendations for changes in 
new budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new or existing spending 
authority contained in reported or enacted 
laws, bills, and resolutions within the juris- 
diction of this committee sufficient to ac- 
complish the reduction required by this 
subsection. 

(1) the Senate Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation shall reduce 
spending for fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, 
bills, and resolutions by $150,000,000 in 
budget authority and $150,000,000 in outlays 
and is instructed to report on or before 
June 15, 1980, its recommendations for 
changes in new budget authority for fiscal 
year 1981, budget authority initially pro- 
vided for prior fiscal years, and new or 
existing spending authority contained in en- 
acted laws, bills, and resolutions within the 
jurisdiction of this committee sufficient to 
accomplish the reduction required by this 
subsection. 

(j) the Senate Committee on Finance shall 
reduce spending for fiscal year 1981 in en- 
acted laws, bills, and resolutions by $917,- 
000,000 in budget authority and $2,069,000,- 
000 in outlays and is instructed to report on 
or before June 15, 1980, its recommendations 
for changes in new budget authority for 
fiscal year 1981, budget authority initially 
provided for prior fiscal years, and new or 
existing spending authority contained in 
enacted laws, bills, and resolutions within 
the jurisdiction of this committee sufficient 
to accomplish the reduction required by this 
subsection. 

(k) the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources shall reduce spending for 
fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, and res- 
olutions by $106,000,000 in budget authority 
and $149,000,000 in outlays and is instructed 
to report on or before June 15, 1980, its rec- 
ommendations for changes in new budget 
authority for fiscal year 1981, budget author- 
ity initially provided for prior fiscal years, 
and new or existing spending authority con- 
tained in enacting laws, bills, and resolu- 
tions within the jurisdiction of this com- 
mittee sufficient to accomplish the reduction 
required by this subsection, and 

(1) the House Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance shall increase revenues for fiscal year 
1981 in reported or enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions by $24,700,000,000 and are in- 
structed to report on or before June 15, 1980, 
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their recommendations for changes in reve- 
nues for fiscal year 1981 contained in re- 
ported or enacted laws, bills, and resolutions 
within the jurisdictions of those committees 
sufficient to accomplish the increase required 
by this subsection. 

Sec. 4. In accordance with section 301 
(b) (1) of the Budget Act, no bill or resolu- 
tion providing new budget authority for fis- 
cal year 1981 or providing new or existing 
spending authority described in section 401 
(c)(2)(C) of the Budget Act in excess of 
the allocation of the appropriate levels of 
total budget outlays and total new budget 
authority submitted pursuant to section 302 
(b) of the Budget Act, shall be enrolled 
until Congress has completed action on the 
section budget resolution for that fiscal year 
as required to be reported under section 310 
of the Budget Act; and, if a reconciliation 
bill or reconciliation resolution, or both, are 
required to be reported under section 310(c), 
until Congress has completed action on that 
bill or resolution, or both. 

Sec. 5. The Congress sets forth the fol- 
lowing budgetary levels for fiscal years 1982— 
1983— 


(a) (1) the recommended level of Federal 
revenues is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: 8700, 000, 000, 000; 

Fiscal year 1983: 6809. 000,000. 000; 
and the amount by which the aggregate 
levels ot Federal revenues should be increased 
or decreased is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: +$300,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $000,000,000. 

(2) the appropriate level of total new 
budget authority is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $768,400,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $862.500,000,000; 

(3) the appropriate level of total 
outlays is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $684,700,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $773,400,000,000. 

(4) the amount of the surplus in the 
budget which is appropriate in light of eco- 
nomic conditions and all other relevant fac- 
tors is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $15,300,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $35,600,000,000. 

(5) the appropriate level of the public debt 
is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $950,600,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $963,700,000,000. 

(b) Based on allocations of the appropriate 
level of total new budget authority and of 
the total budget outlays for fiscal years 1982 
and 1983 as set forth above, the appropriate 
level of new budget authority and the esti- 
mated budget outlays for each major func- 
tional category are respectively as follows: 

(1) National Defense (050): 

Fiscal 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $178,000,000,- 


budget 


(B) Outlays. $162,400,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget authority, $199,600,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $181,300,000,000. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $16,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $10,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $15,900,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, $10,700,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technol- 
ogy (250): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,900,000,000. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $10,200,000,000. 
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Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $10,900,000,000. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $13,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,900,000,000; 

B) Outlays, $13,600,000,000. 

(6) Agriculture (350) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $5,200,000,000. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $2,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $2,500,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $22,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $20,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, 624.500, 000.000: 

(B) Outlays, $22,200,000,000. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

A) New budget authority, $9,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,700,000,000. 

(10) Education, Training, 
and Social Services (500): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $37,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $35,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $42,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $38,500,000,000. 

(11) Health (550): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $83,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $70,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $119,000,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, $103.300,000.000. 

(12) Income Security (600): 

Fiscal vear 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $292,600,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays. $252,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $319,200,000,- 
000: 

(B) Outlays, $275,400,000,000. 

(13) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authoritv $23,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $22,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $25,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $24,400,000,000. 

(14) Administration of Justice (750): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority $4,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays $5,000,000,000. 

(15) General Government (800) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority $4,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,800,000,000. 

(16) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, 87.500.000, 000: 

(B) Outlays, $8,000,000,000. 
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Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority $8,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,500,000,000. 

(17) Interest (900) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $73,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $73,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority $76,500,000 000: 

(B) Outlays, 876.500, 000,000. 

(18) Allowances (920): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, 61,900,000, 000; 

(B) Outlays, $1,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority $3,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $3,600,000,000. 

(19) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, —$27,300,000,- 


(B) Outlays, —$27,300,000,000. 

Piscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, —$29,700,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, $29,700,000,000. 

Sec. 6. Section 1 of Senate Congressional 
Resolution 53 is revised as follows— 

(a)— 

(1) the recommended level of Federal rev- 
enues is $528,800,000,000, and the amount by 
which the aggregate level of Federal revenues 
should be increased is $4,300,000,000; 

(2) the appropriate level of total new 
budget authority is $660,200,000,000; 

(3) the appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is $571,500,000,000; 

(4) the amount of the deficit in the budget 
which is appropriate in the light of economic 
conditions and other relevant factors is 
$42,700,000,000; 

(5) the appropriate level of the public debt 
is $896,700,000,000, and the amount by which 
the statutory limit on such debt should ac- 
N be increased is 617. 700,000,000. 

)— 
(1) National Defense (050) : 
(A) New budget authority, $142,500,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $134,200,000,000. 

(2) International Affairs (150) : 

(A) New budget authority $15,800,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $10,700,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space and Tech- 

nology (250): 

(A) New budget authority, $6,100,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $5,900,000,000. 

(4) Energy (270): 

(A) New budget authority, $40,300,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $6,400,000,000. 

‘ 2005 Natural Resources and Environment 
(A) New budget authority, 612.300, 000, 000: 
(B) Outlays $13,200,000,00. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

(A) New budget authority, $5,000,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $5,900,000,000. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 
(A) New budget authority, $11,600,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $6,100,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

(A) New budget authority, $21,000,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $20,100,000,000. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 

ment (450): 

(A) New budget authority, $8,700,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $9,200,000,000. 
(10) Education, Training, 

and Social Services (500): 
(A) New budget authority, $29,900,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $30,000,000,000. 

(11) Health (580): 

(A) New budget authority, $59,900,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $56,500,000,000. 
(12) Income Security (600): 
(A) New budget authority, 

000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $191,700,000,000. 
(13) Veterans Benefits and Services (700) : 
(A) New budget authority, $21,000,000,000; 
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(B) Outlays, $20,300,000,000. 

(14) Administration of Justice (750): 

(A) New budget authority, $4,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,400,000,000. 

(15) General Government (800) : 

(A) New budget authority, $4,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,400,000,000. 

(16) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850): 

(A) New budget authority, 88,800,000, 000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,800,000,000. 

(17) Interest (900): 

(A) New budget authority, $65,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $65,100,000,000. 

(18) Allowances (920): 

(A) New budget authority, $1,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $900,000,000. 

(19) Undistributed Offsetting ‘Receipts 
(950) : 

(A) New budget authority, —$22,300,- 
000,000; 

(B) Outlays, —$22,300,000,000. 

Sec. 7. The Congress urges the President to 
study and review the current inflation meas- 
ure for indexing Federal programs, and to 
submit his findings and recommendations for 
the most appropriate cost-of-living measure 
within 60 days after passage of this budget 
resolution. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland (during 
the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
offered as a substitute for the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute be 
considered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, my amendment is a balanced 
budget and it differs from the Budget 
Committee recommendation in that— 

Revenues are increased by $100 mil- 
lion; 

Budget authority is increased by $3.4 
billion; 

Outlays are increased by $2.1 billion; 
and 

The debt subject to limit is the same as 
the Budget Committee recommendation, 
$926.8 billion. 

We are able to increase revenues by 
$100 million because we focus on tax ex- 
penditures that are inflationary and de- 
ter our productivity, to generate an addi- 
tional $2.5 billion above the House Budget 
Committee recommendation. As some of 
you know, the CBO identified 20 separate 
tax expenditures from which additional 
revenue can be raised. My substitute does 
not attempt to deal with any of the 20 
tax expenditures identified by CBO. How- 
ever, it deals with the potential of nine 
different tax expenditure areas which 
could increase revenues by more than $14 
billion. 

By way of illustration, in fiscal year 
1981 we shall lose $480 million through 
deferral of income of controlled foreign 
corporations and $600 million from spe- 
cial tax relief provided to U.S. citizens 
who work in foreign countries. 

One provides a tax deferral of U.S. tax 
liability on a foreign subsidiarv's income 
as long as the income is reinvested in that 
foreign subsidiary or some other foreign 
subsidiary rather than remitted to the 
U.S. parent corporation. The other pro- 
vides a special tax relief to the U.S. citi- 
zens who work for these foreign subsidi- 
aries. They may deduct from the tax base 
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certain added expenses incurred abroad 
for housing, education, general cost-of- 
living differentials, home leave travel, as 
well as a special $20,000 foreign earned 
income deduction. The $1.2 billion pro- 
jected fiscal year 1983 revenue loss from 
these two special foreign tax expenditures 
not only reduce our revenue base but are 
incentives for U.S. corporations to invest 
abroad rather than bolstering our do- 
mestic capital market. 

They also generate foreign growth and 
productivity to the exclusion of U.S. eco- 
nomic growth and development. In simi- 
lar fashion, expensing of research and 
development costs, will cause us to lose 
$2 billion in revenue in fiscal year 1981 
and that loss will rise to $2.5 billion by 
fiscal year 1983. This tax expenditure 
subsidizes product failure by allowing the 
costs of developing new consumer prod- 
ucts to be expensed as research and de- 
velopment tax expenditures. A recent 
Senate Budget Committee document sug- 
gests that of the total amount claimed 
as expenses of research and development 
tax expenditure costs, about 10 percent is 
legitimate basic research while 90 percent 
is product development. Because product 
development expenses are written off as 
tax expenditures and subsequently passed 
through as price increases. it becomes 
profitable for firms not to maximize their 
development efforts. As such. our tax 
system effectively rewards product fail- 
ure and inefficiency with tax advantages. 


OTHER TAX EXPENDITURES 


Expensing of research and develop- 


ment expenditures: 
BS: Le 1,980 2, = 2. 490 
40 50 


4a. Exclusion of interest on State and 


local government pollution control 
bonds: 


c. Exclusion of interest on State and 
local housing bonds: 
r 


d. Exclusion of interes? on general pur. 
pose are and local debt: 


8. ——— of credit union income. . . . 
9. Excess bad Sete reserves of financial 


institutions.. Sr AR aE 965 1,015 1,090 
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370 National Consumer Co-op Bank.... 
SBA direct loan assistance 


CD block grants 
Discretionary development and assistance 
programs 


Higher education 
Youth education—employment initia- 
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BUDGET FUNCTIONAL DIFFERENCES—Continued 


Low-income energy assistance... 4 

Child nutrition 

Unemployment benefits to former CETA 
wor 

Discretionary programs. 

54,500 additional sec. 8 units (new and 


Subtotal 
LEAA 


If we but partially close some of these 
tax loopholes, we can balance the budget 
for the health and well being of our citi- 
zens. In my substitute, budget authority 
is increased by $3.4 billion and outlays 
are increased by $2.1 billion. The in- 
creases are focused on six budget func- 
tions. Let us examine more specifically 
where some of these increases will go: 

AMENDMENT 


My amendment will increase SBA’s di- 
rect loan authority by $100 million. 

Just last week the Federal Reserve is- 
sued a new policy to assist small and ag- 
ricultural businesses through these hard 
economic times. Unfortunately, the pre- 
dominant number of small socially and 
economically disadvantaged businesses 
are not beneficiaries of capital from pri- 
vate lending institutions. They must rely 
on the Federal Government if they are to 
survive. SBA has recognized this void in 
its guaranteed loan program and thus 
has focused on assistance under the di- 
rect loan program. 

At a time of rising unemployment we 
cannot cut jobs. Black teenage unem- 
ployment has not been below 30 percent 
for a decade. Black male unemployment, 
consistently twice that of white male un- 
employment, exceeds 10 percent. 


83 


Nonwhite races 
Nonwhite males 


— 
— 


Ser 
* 0 


Nonwhite teenagers 
White teenagers... 
White workers 


We cannot balance the budget and 
leave the military budget untouched. 
The military budget is not sacrosanct. 
There is waste in the military budget. 
Let me give a few examples: 

First, Management and inventory con- 
trol of small arms; 

Second. Better management of ship- 
building contracts; 

Third. Military communications pro- 
gram; and 

Fourth. MX missile (the Budget Com- 
mittee made some reductions. The pro- 
gram should be re-evaluated with an 
estimated cost of $56 billion.) 

There are scores of other illustrations. 
We can reduce the military function by 
$5.8 billion in budget authority and $3.1 
billion in outlays without endangering 
our national security. 

With all due respect to the members 
of the House Budget Committee, the 
budget recommendation is a flagrant ex- 
ample of misplaced national priorities. 

Last week during the debate on the 
budget, I attempted to point out that 
the number of frustrated, angry, hope- 
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less, alienated people in America is grow- 
ing. I believe their numbers are increas- 
ing because those who have sought jobs 
and cannot find them, those who want 
decent homes and cannot get them and 
those who want to secure an education 
and cannot do so. All of those people 
have witnessed over the years, the with- 
ering Government support for programs 
which gave them at least, a reason to 
hope. Now today, they see a budget reso- 
lution which imposes Draconian cuts in 
the very programs which once gave them 
hope. 

I cannot, and I hope you will not sup- 
port a budget resolution which plunges a 
dagger, an economic dagger, into the 
poor, the elderly, we who are minorities, 
and/or the working poor. 

You have an alternative. You can cast 
your vote for my substitute (which is a 
balanced budget) and thereby begin to 
reset our national priorities. 

Do not vote for a budget crafted in 
an atmosphere of budget cutting frenzy. 

But I urge you to vote out of fiscal 
awareness, and compassion, and ration- 
ality. I urge that you vote for the 
Mitchell substitute. 


O 1310 


The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MITCHELL 
of Maryland was allowed to proceed for 
10 additional minutes.) 

Mr. FORD of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. I yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. FORD of Tennessee. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. I would like to 
associate myself first with the gentle- 
man’s remarks and say I fully support his 
substitute for the Obey amendment. I 
will ask the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. MITCHELL) would he generate all of 
the revenue that would be needed 
through tax expenditures to bring about 
this balanced budget concept with his 
substitute, or would we have a transfer of 
funds from some other areas within the 
budget itself? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Yes, I 
do. I will not generate all of it from just 
tax expenditures. I think we have got to 
look at the military in the same fashion 
as we look at every other program that 
this Congress deals with. I intend to ad- 
dress the cuts in the military. 

Mr. FORD of Tennessee. I thank the 
gentleman very much. Again, I would 
like to say, Mr. Chairman, that I fully 
support the Mitchell amendment today 
and say that in the six or seven areas 
where he really addresses the real need 
for this Congress and for this Federal 
Government to really face up to the fact 
that there are those who need programs 
that are needed in this budget, this 
Mitchell substitute will bring about the 
needed changes in the budget to address 
the real needs of the problems of the poor 
people in America. With that, Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman from Mary- 
land for yielding. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. I thank 
the gentleman. 

I could go on and on and on and on 
giving illustrations of waste and duplica- 
tion in the military. I say we can cut 
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this military budget. That is the major 
distinction between my amendment and 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. OBEY). He does not 
touch the military budget, and I say we 
can. We can take $5.8 billion out in 
budget authority and $3.1 billion out in 
outlays without endangering our na- 
tional security. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. I yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. OBEY. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. I just want to correct one point. 
It is not quite true that I do not touch 
the military budget. In fact, I have a 
slight increase in function 050 for the 
military reserves and also the veterans’ 
function. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. I thank 
the gentleman for his comments. Gen- 
erally Obey and Mitchell are in tandem. 
We are not on this one. I think the pris- 
tine, pure, intellectual ability of my 
friend has somehow or another shifted 
just a little bit, and I hope it will get 
back on track so we can look at this 
military budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
SoLarz), a member of the committee 
rise? 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
offer an amendment as a substitute for 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ad- 
vise the gentleman that his substitute 
amendment will not be in order until a 
vote is taken on the substitute amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. MITCHELL). The gentle- 
man will withhold. 
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Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Mitchell substitute. I find this to be a 
well-drafted piece of legislation that gets 
to the heart of what I consider to be the 
needs of all the American people, not 
just a select few who, if you will, work 
in the Pentagon. At a time in this coun- 
try when we find a rapidly increasing 
rate of inflation that impacts severely 
on the poor and on minorities and on all 
others who are the least fortunate; at 
a time when we see a rapidly diminishing 
economy; at a time when we have a re- 
duced standard of living brought on by 
galloping inflation; yes, at a time when 
we are a country that is trying to come 
to grips with the human needs of all peo- 
ple, I do not see how we can possibly 
vote for any kind of legislation other 
than the kind that has been presented 
to us here today by my distinguished col- 
league from Maryland. His is a substi- 
tute which deals with the issues, with 
the needs of the people. It is a substitute 
that does not hold any particular group, 
such as the advocates for increased mili- 
tary spending being sacrosanct as the 
gentleman has said. 

In fact the Mitchell amendment is an 
attempt to save some of the social and 
domestic program that are a vital must 
for this Nation’s well-being, if not sur- 
vival. Health services, housing, employ- 
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ment, education, community develop- 
ment are to a large degree doomed 
without passage of this amendment. 


Mr. Chairman, there are probably go- 
ing to be more arguments and there have 
been arguments that we need a stronger 
defense capability. I would not disagree 
with that. I believe in national security. 
I believe we need to be the strongest 
Nation on the Earth militarily. However, 
by the same token, Mr. Chairman, we 
need to continue to be the strongest Na- 
tion when it comes down to the human 
needs of our people as well as those who 
live outside of our borders and beyond 
our shores. How can we stand up today 
and welcome people from all over this 
world, all over the universe, to come to 
our shores, and not take care of Ameri- 
cans who were born right here and who 
have every right to expect that we will 
continue the kind of needs programs for 
their development as well as for every- 
body else. To do otherwise would be not 
only ridiculous, it would be ludicrous. 

Mr. Chairman, I applaud my colleague 
for his very valiant effort to right wrongs 
that will be heaped upon the aged, the 
poor, the minorities if the resolution 
passes as it is now written. I will do 
everything I can to work for passage 
of this great amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the only sub- 
stitute that I can possibly support. To 
do anything less than that would not 
give full credit to this substitute and 
would be doing less than serving well, 
all the people of this Nation. To not pass 
this amendment will not only be insensi- 
tive to the needs of Americans, it will be 
an act of absolute insanity. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong support 
of the Mitchell amendment. There have 
been many amendments presented to the 
budget resolution (H. Con. Res. 307). 
However, Mr. MircHELL’s amendment is 
the only measure before our body that is 
designed to adequately meet the human 
needs of the economically disadvantaged 
and the elderly of the United States. 

Neither the Budget Committee’s rec- 
ommendations nor the administration’s 
recommendations insure that the needs 
of the poor and elderly are being ad- 
dressed adequately in the fiscal year 1981 
budget. 

In January the President submitted 
the fiscal year 1981 budget message to 
the Congress to begin the annual federal 
budget process. Initially, the administra- 
tion’s budget projections showed a defi- 
cit of more than $16 billion. 

However, the January rise in con- 
sumer prices showed the inflation rate 
at a staggering 18.2 percent. As a result, 
the administration began to intensify 
its efforts to slow the skyrocketing in- 
flation rate. 

The administration, alarmed at the 
high rate of inflation, decided to take a 
number of steps in an attempt to reduce 
inflation. Its initial move was to make 
further reductions in an already inade- 
quate Federal budget. The administra- 
tion’s revised recommended budget re- 
ductions would bring the budget into 
balance and show an estimated $5.5 bil- 
lion surplus. 
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This budget resolution is assured to 
further burden the economically disad- 
vantaged and the elderly. The President 
has seemingly sided with those individ- 
uals and organizations who are calling 
for a balanced budget. Moreover, many 
are under the false impression that a 
balanced budget will significantly curb 
the inflation rate. 

According to the General Accounting 
Office a balanced budget would only re- 
duce the inflation rate by an estimated 
two-tenths of 1 percent. 

Beyond the insignificant change in the 
inflation rate, the reduction in Federal 
spending would place a tremendous bur- 
den on the economically disadvantaged 
and the elderly. Budget cuts, deferrals, 
and deletions will cause massive unem- 
ployment and will be a catalyst in bring- 
ing on another deep recession. 

The House Budget Committee has 
plotted a reckless course in moving to 
slash domestic Federal programs while 
at the same time increasing defense ex- 
penditures. According to the Congres- 
sional Budget Office, the Defense Depart- 
ment will realize a 5.6-percent real 
growth in fiscal year 1981 expenditures if 
the Appropriations Committee abides by 
the Budget Committee’s recommenda- 
tions. I plan to vote against any amend- 
ment to reduce domestic program fund- 
ing. 

I specifically deplore the following 
measures the Budget Committee and the 
administration are taking in the 1981 
Federal budget: 

The elimination of essential programs 
such as the Youth Conservation Corps, 
Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration grant program, countercyclical 
assistance initiative, and the unemploy- 
ment benefits for former CETA em- 
ployees; 

The delay of effective dates for essen- 
tial new initiative programs such as 
youth education, employment initiative, 
child health assurance program (CHAP), 
the welfare reform program, medicare- 
medicaid program expansion, and the 
inland energy impact assistance pro- 
gram; and 

Other program reductions which in- 
clude sizable cuts in the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act, and cuts 
in higher education programs. 

The Mitchell amendment will restore 
funds for these programs to their current 
funding levels. 

The Budget Committee has increased 
entitlement programs an average of 5 
percent, but that token increase is not 
enough to compensate those poor and 
elderly individuals who benefit from the 
entitlement programs. I stated earlier 
that the inflation rate stands at 18.2 
percent. A 5-percent increase still would 
leave the poor and elderly to bear an 
average inflation rate of 13.2 percent, 
which is unacceptable. The advent of 
the Iranian situation, the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan, and the loss of so- 
called key strategic positions around the 
world have given the hawks in Congress 
and around the country a reason to de- 
mand significantly increased defense 
spending. 

The events of the past year have 
alarmed the Congress and the adminis- 
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tration to the point that increased de- 
fense spending is virtually guaranteed. 
There are defense systems, however, that 
are literally wasting billions of tax dol- 
lars. Many new weapons systems have 
not yet proven their full capabilities. 

According to the Congressional Budget 
Office, the XM1 tank, the MX weapon 
system, and the Aegis cruisers are but 
three weapons which the Defense De- 
partment insisted that it must have at 
a time when major reservations were 
being expressed about the capabilities of 
these systems. By delaying the produc- 
tion of just these three weapons sys- 
tems, the Federal Government would 
realize a savings of $5 billion. This is 
enough to provide funds for all of the 
social programs that have been deleted 
from the President’s fiscal 1981 budget. 

The major cause of inflation is the 
rising price of petroleum. Decontrol of 
prices on domestic oil and the lack of a 
sound oil import policy have resulted in 
excess profits for domestic and foreign 
oil companies. The administration has 
continued to use the price gouging by 
oil companies as the primary reason for 
our inflation woes. However, rising costs 
of housing, medical care, and food are 
also major contributors to rising prices 
in every sector of the economy. 

We are still without a hospital cost 
containment bill which will control 
rapidly rising medical costs. The housing 
industry has been plagued with rapidly 
rising costs of building materials and 
labor which pushes the cost of homes out 
of the reach of the average family. 

The Federal Reserve Board has chosen 
to adopt a very tight monetary policy as 
well as tight controls on credit. The 
monetary and credit controls are de- 
signed to slow the economy, thus to slow 
inflation. However, the slowing of the 
economy will slow industrial production, 
thus resulting in massive layoffs. The 
massive layoffs will swell the unemploy- 
ment rate, which is predicted to reach 
7.5 percent by the end of 1980 according 
to the Congressional Budget Office. I do 
not advocate fighting inflation in a man- 
ner which will result in massive unem- 
ployment. 

The tight credit controls will serve to 
push those families in the lower end of 
the middle-income bracket into an eco- 
nomic situation which is undesirable. If 
the administration and Congress do not 
move with all deliberate speed to push 
toward the goals of the Full Employment 
and Balanced Growth Act for full pro- 
duction, increased real income, high pro- 
ductivity, and attainment of price sta- 
bility, I believe there will be a tremen- 
dous uproar coming from all classes of 
people in this country who will be hurt 
during the coming recession. 

With a less than adequate Federal 
budget, soaring inflation, and an oncom- 
ing recession, I do foresee the possibility 
of widespread civil unrest during 1981. 
Civil unrest may not be limited to the 
inner-city urban poor. I predict some 
problems from the middle class as well. 

Mr. Chairman, I deplore the inade- 
quate budget recommendations from the 
administration and the Budget Commit- 
tee. I call for the restoration of those 
programs which are intended to aid the 
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economically disadvantaged and the el- 
derly. I do not want to see civil unrest 
in this country because we were not per- 
ceptive enough to grasp the ramifica- 
tions of our own domestic situation here 
in. the United States. I urge the adoption 
of the Mitchell amendment. 


O 1330 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise to speak in favor of the 
Mitchell of Maryland amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleagues, I serve 
on the House Budget Committee, but as 
we went through those deliberations— 
and I commend the chairman, Mr. 
Glamto—and when we came to the end 
of working for 3 straight days, it 
became very clear to me that what we 
were doing was attempting to reach a 
balanced budget, and balancing it pri- 
marily at the expense of certain groups 
in our society; and thus, I voted against, 
in committee, that budget resolution. 

As I look at the various amendments 
that are offered, I believe that the only 
one that addresses the needs of all of our 
citizens, that seeks a balanced approach, 
that seeks to share the burden equitably 
with everyone in the society, is the 
Mitchell of Maryland amendment. For 
what we have done in the House Budget 
Committee is to come forth with a res- 
olution that allows certain areas of our 
budget to escape the budgetary scalpel 
of austerity, and allowed certain areas 
to feel deep cuts. We say we must tighten 
our belts. Yes, we understand that; I 
understand that. I am for fiscal responsi- 
bility. But, do we tighten the belt around 
the waist of some constituencies and 
around the neck of other constituencies? 

It is clear, when one looks at the House 
budget resolution, that what we have 
done is that we have tightened the belt 
around the necks of the poor, the elderly, 
the people who reside in urban commu- 
nities, and the minorities. And yet, at 
the same time we go to the American 
public and offer a budget resolution that 
has a $2 billion surplus. 

How can we say to the poor in this 
Nation who are suffering, who need bet- 
ter health care, who need better job pro- 
grams—not just blacks, but whites, 
Hispanics—that this is the right path, 
and we have got a $2 billion surplus? 

I know there are those who argue that 
we must beef up our defense. I want a 
good defense. I enjoy the liberties and 
the freedoms that we have in our society, 
and I want to protect them. They argue 
that in light of Afghanistan, in light of 
Iran, we must increase it dramatically. 
But, I ask this body, does the MX mis- 
sile deal with the crisis in Afghanistan 
and in Iran? Is someone seriously think- 
ing about pushing a button to launch 
that missile, an MX missile system that 
is going to take $1.5 billion in outlays 
next year out of our budget when we 
cannot even find a State that is willing 
to accept that system? Some even sug- 
gest that it is impossible to build it, and 
even when it is built, it will be outdated 
and will cost this country $50 billion to 
$80 billion. 
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Does anyone seriously believe that an 
MX missile system is going to deal with 
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the crisis in Afghanistan or Iran? If they 
do, then they are sadly mistaken. 

What about the Roland missile system 
which the Committee on Armed Services 
in the House just last year voted to ter- 
minate? We put into our budget over 
$400 million in outlays for that system, 
although the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices just last year in this House said, 
“Let’s terminate it. It’s not worth the 
investment.” 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY. I will yield in a moment, 
when I have finished. 

So I say to those who say we must not 
cut defense, because there is no fat there 
or because of the international crisis, 
that they are wrong. There is some fat 
there. Let us look there, too. Let us all 
bear the burden, not just the poor, not 
just the elderly, not just the urban com- 
munities, and not just the minorities. 

Mr. Chairman, I have in my district an 
unemployment rate among adults of over 
25 percent, and among young people it is 
over 65 percent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Gray) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. GRAY was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, to repeat, 
I have an unemployment rate of over 65 
percent among young people in my dis- 
trict. 

Am I to go back and tell them that this 
body makes the laws of this land and 
tries to achieve a balance has said to 
those people that we would rather have 
a $2 billion surplus? Am I to say to them, 
“We will cut job training, cut food pro- 
grams, and cut housing programs, rather 
than meet your needs”? 

Mr. Chairman, I say that we cannot 
do that. I say it would be immoral for us 
to do that. Let us seek a balanced ap- 
proach where all in our society bear the 
burden. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Gray) has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. Macumx, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Gray was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY. I yield to my colleague, the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Gray) very much for his 
excellent statement. 

It seems to me that one of the things 
we are learning about defense, particu- 
larly after the painful last few days, is 
that we need to have conventional 
equipment that we can move around the 
world effectively, that we need to have 
trained personnel retained in the mili- 
tary services, and we need to build up 
our Reserves that are trained to be ready 
to move if necessary, but we do not nec- 
essarily help ourselves a great deal by 
continuing to be mesmerized by these 
gigantic projects such as a nuclear air- 
craft carrier. The Chief of Naval Op- 
erations just recently, at a forum in my 
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district, indicated that he would not 
spend an additional $2 billion on that 
item if he had it; he would put it in 
personnel. 

I was out at the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, and the general in charge of the 
Strategic Air Command said that he 
would not build the B-1 bomber. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gray) has made some excellent 
points about the MX missile system. I 
want to ask the gentleman, why is it 
that we continue not to be able to make 
these kinds of distinctions as we analyze 
the defense budget and determine our 
priorities in this country? 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
basically that part of our problem is that 
we really do not understand what is 
happening internationally, and thus 
there are those who believe the response 
to an Iran or an Afghanistan is through 
the creation of new nuclear weaponry. 

Certainly as we look at that situation 
and at the events of just the past few 
days, if anything, what we need to do is 
look at our conventional systems in the 
defense budget and see where they can 
be strengthened. Certainly a nuclear air- 
craft carrier would not have helped 
those helicopters in Iran. Certainly I do 
not think any Member here would have 
wanted to respond to Afghanistan by 
pressing a button and having some mis- 
siles run around a track and then have 
one of them launched. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Gray) has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Gray was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. GRAY. So, Mr. Chairman, what I 
am saying is that those of us who want 
to see fiscal responsibility, and who un- 
derstand that need, are really saying that 
we can accomplish that goal without 
weakening defense by applying the budg- 
etary scalpel of austerity to the defense 
function as well as to the other func- 
tions, as we have already done. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I am sure 
the gentleman will agree that what we 
are looking for is cost effectiveness. 

Mr. GRAY. We are looking for cost 
effectiveness and more bang for the 
buck in all of our programs. I think that 
is the appropriate approach on the de- 
fense side as well as on the social spend- 
ing side and on the side of tax expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word, and 
I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Mitchell amendment, and I want to 
thank the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. MITCHELL) for introducing that 
amendment because, as always, in our 
discussions on the budget, he has pro- 
vided us with alternatives. 

In this instance the gentleman has 
provided us with the alternative to take 
stock of ourselves as a Nation, get away 
from the political rhetoric, and get away 
from the speeches which insist that 
somehow if we spend money on domestic 
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America, we are only spending money, 
that if we spend money for children’s 
education, spend money for our senior 
citizens, or spend money for health care, 
we are simply spending money, but in 
other areas it is somehow not equated as 
the same action and it is a holier act or 
a better act. 

I think the Mitchell amendment gives 
us a chance to examine that and gives 
us a chance to determine that in fact 
what we are talking about in this 
amendment is our ability, our integrity, 
or our guts to invest in America. It gives 
us a chance to invest in young children, 
to invest in pregnant women, and to 
make determinations in this Congress 
that children whose parents happen to 
be poor need not be born with low birth 
weight expectancies and need not experi- 
ence disproportionately high chances of 
birth defects or mental retardation, but 
that there are programs we have that 
can help in those situations. 

We have just seen the women, infants, 
and children special supplemental food 
program (WIC) audited—and the Com- 
mittee on the Budget recognized this in 
its proposal—and we found that they 
have cut infant mortality among the 
participants in that program in half. 
Now, I want to ask the Members of this 
Congress if they think that is a wise in- 
vestment, after we have shown we can 
cut mortalities of participants in that 
program by half. Yet hundreds of thou- 
sands of low-income mothers still will 
not be able to participate in that pro- 
gram. 

The Harvard School of Public Health 
just released a study which said that 
for every dollar we spend in this pro- 
gram we save $3 in later hospitalizations 
and later medicare expenditures, in 
SSI expenditures, and for institutional- 
izing those children who are severely re- 
tarded or who have birth defects and 
need this kind of help. 

The gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
MacurrE), the Member who spoke 
earlier, has worked very hard on the 
child health assessment program. 

We can defer that for another year, 
and for those hundreds of thousands of 
young people who do not receive medical 
care in this country, we can let them go 
on for another year. But what will be 
the real price tag of failing to invest in 
them? 

We talk a great deal about investment 
and capital, and we say that we have to 
create capital and capital goods in this 
country. I do not disagree with that. But 
what about the creation of investment in 
human beings in this country? 

This is a very interesting point at a 
time when we have a rally of 200,000 
Christians on the Mall. The Lord never 
suggested that we shrink the table. It 
was suggested time and again that the 
table must be made larger so that others 
can feed from it. 

Mr. Chairman, I think these are the 
choices we have today. If we want to 
continue to cut back on housing starts, 
if we want to continue to cut back on 
low-income housing and on health care 
for low-income people, we only create 
the problems of the future. We only 
create the children who have a difficult 
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time learning in school. We create the 
children who cause disruptions in class, 
and we create the crime problem of 
tomorrow. 

We will see these children again. We 
will see the poor again. But then, rather, 
we will see them in the health clinics and 
we will see them in the juvenile crime 
system, and if the juvenile crime system 
is not properly funded, we will see them 
in the adult criminal system. And if that 
does not work properly, then we will see 
them in penal institutions for the rest 
of their lives. 

So let us not think that we get rid of 
the poor, that we get rid of the child with 
an inadequate education, or that we get 
rid of the child who has had inadequate 
health care. We will see them again for 
the rest of their lives. As the ad on TV 
says, the question is: “Do you want to 
pay me now, or do you want to pay me 
later?” 

Mr. Chairman, let me tell the Mem- 
bers what the choices are, and let us 
just look at one case. 
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If we provide funds for adequate foster 
care, we know that 80 percent of those 
children can be diverted from that sys- 
tem, can be adopted and can become the 
wards of a family, and they can become 
participating members. However, if we 
fail to provide the money to divert these 
children from the foster care system, 
long-term institutionalization for one 
child, I think, in New York now runs 
about $35,000 a year. In California it 
runs about the same. Some institutions 
in Florida were charging up to $50,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. MILLER) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MILLER 
of California was allowed to proceed for 
3 additional minutes.) 

Mr. MILLER of California. So do you 
want to pay $50,000 a year or $30,000 a 
year to keep a child in an institution, or 
would you like to provide a little up- 
front money so that perhaps the child 
could be adopted into a loving family and 
that family can have a child and assume 
the responsibility for the child? Those 
are the choices. We can defer the main- 
tenance until the country falls down. I 
think what we have entered into here is 
a period of deferred maintenance, that 
we are starting to put off, to rescind, to 
defer, to postpone. And what we are 
doing is extracting a tremendous human 
cost. 

I again would like to thank the gentle- 
man from Marvland (Mr. MITCHELL) for 
offering this amendment which recog- 
nizes that a tremendous reinvestment 
must go on in this country after 200 
years. We are not building rental hous- 
ing, we are certainly not building moder- 
ate-income housing, and credit is not 
available. The budget is designed so that 
it will continue not to be. And yet we 
read in the morning papers that an 
agent of the Federal Government, Mr. 
Volcker, is aranging a line of credit at 
$800 million for two brothers who specu- 
late in the silver market. Well, who is 
going to speculate on behalf of these 
children, and on behalf of single parents? 
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We read this morning about the Head 
Start program that is returning divi- 
dends on the education of young chil- 
dren, that is allowing them to raise their 
reading scores. Last year we cut it back. 
This year we got a big increase, but this 
year we are only where we were last year. 
So there are a lot of gains here, and I 
think the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
MITCHELL) , the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. OBEY) , the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Sotarz), and others, are try- 
ing to suggest to this Congress that we 
better look at our investment policies 
right here at home as to the future that 
we hope to elicit for our children and 
the society that they will live in. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank the gentleman for his leader- 
ship on children’s issues in this Congress 
and in the country. 

I just want to underline a point that 
the gentleman made, and I appreciated 
his reference to me in that connection. 
The data that we have show that if we 
have preventive strategy for health care 
for children, we save 40 percent of the 
medicaid dollars that have to be spent 
for those kids later. 

The same thing with toxic waste dis- 
posal. If we have no program to deal 
with that problem, then we spend 10, 20, 
50 times more later of taxpayers’ money, 
of private money, to clean up where we 
failed. 

So the gentleman has put his finger 
right on the key issue, which is: Are we 
deferring all of the maintenance on our 
country and its people that is going to 
multiply in cost later on? 

I think the gentleman is absolutely 
right in his statement and I want to en- 
dorse the Mitchell of Maryland amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we call this the 
invest in America first amendment. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to deal in 
detail with the amendment or the sub- 
stitute, but I am somewhat dismayed by 
the constant assumption that seems to 
be made by many people in this body 
that only the Federal Government can 
confer benefits upon poor people. 

It seems to me that at the end of that 
assumption lies a totally paternal Gov- 
ernment that immobilizes the voor for 
the benefit of those who already have it 
made, that discourages upward move- 
ment through work and family by taking 
over family obligations and by provid- 
ing constantly increasing Government 
services so that people will not have to 
aspire to the American dream but can 
accrevt Government as the ultimate pro- 
vider and arbiter of their lives. 

It seems to me that we must question 
this assumption, the assumption that 
only Government is beneficent and 
that only Government can provide jobs. 
In fact, one of our great difficulties in 
this country is that assumption has led 
us along the road to bankruptcy to such 
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a degree that our private sector has 
lost its creativity, has lost its ability to 
provide permanent jobs, the opportuni- 
ties that can provide upward mobilitiy. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not a Marxist, but 
I do believe that a government too pa- 
ternal is going to work to the detriment 
ultimately of the poor who should be 
able to aspire to the dignity of inde- 
pendence, to the dignity of work, to the 
dignity of upward movement and com- 
petition with the so-called upper classes. 
I deeply regret that the assumption is 
made that our system cannot provide 
benefits and opportunities for the poor 
except through Government interven- 
tion. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield very 
briefiy for a question? ' 

Mr. CONABLE. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman. I respect the gentleman and his 
motivations. I understand his concerns 
about programs that alleviate want. I 
agree that there are programs that have 
that effect, but I think we must preserve, 
however, a balance between the allevia- 
tion of want and the opportunities of a 
free society to provide for upward move- 
ment. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. CONABLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, this Member has no hesitancy 
in saying that if our system worked per- 
fectly, I would lead the fight to destroy 
all the Government programs, because 
they would not be needed. However, it 
does not work perfectly. There are dys- 
functional aspects of the system. 

If the gentleman will recall during the 
debate, I lauded the private sector for 
creating a million new jobs a year for 
the last 3 years. Three million jobs were 
created in the private sector, and that is 
the genius of America. But those jobs did 
not get down to black men or black 
women because unfortunately racism 
still stands at the hiring gate. As long as 
that condition remains, we have to rely 
on the Federal Government. 

Iam with the gentleman. I would hope 
that the private sector would solve the 
problem. But it has not done so. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for what he has said. 

I would like to add only this additional 
thought: As to whether or not the mili- 
tary expenditures in the budget are ap- 
propriate, any amount spent for the mil- 
itary is a waste if it is not needed. If it 
is needed, the most terrible waste in the 
world would be not to meet that need, 
and thus to lose the freedom our system 
insures. So the question again is one of 
balance and not whether or not the eco- 
nomic aspects of military preparedness 
should in fact be controlling over other 
programs with economic impact as well. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONABLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Chairman, I will ask 
the gentleman: Is not the fundamental 
purpose of any government to provide 
services and benefits for those who can- 
not provide them for themselves? 
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Mr. CONABLE. That is an entirely ap- 
propriate purpose of the Government. 

Mr. CLAY. Then I do not understand 
the gentleman’s position. 

Mr. CONABLE. My point is only that 
we must preserve the degree of balance 
that will not destroy the vitality of the 
private sector. 

Mr. CLAY. But the Mitchell of Mary- 
land substitute is arguing that it ought 
to be passed because it will provide serv- 
ices for people who cannot provide them 
for themselves and the private economy 
has not seen fit to provide them. 

Mr. CONABLE. I understand the pur- 
pose of the Mitchell of Maryland amend- 
ment. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to add my 
voice in favor of the Mitchell of Mary- 
land amendment and of the Obey 
amendment which underlies it. I con- 
gratulate my friend from Maryland for 
again offering the House a meaningful 
choice in budget priorities. 

It just seems to me that the cuts that 
are being proposed by the Budget Com- 
mittee are so counterproductive to the 
basic strength of this country. This coun- 
try did not achieve its position of prom- 
inence that it presently enjoys by means 
of military adventurism. Indeed, in the 
formative days of our country, we had a 
strict nonintervention policy. 

The United States did achieve its pre- 
dominance by being a land of opportu- 
nity which offered a better chance for 
people to get ahead, regardless of their 
race or color or their creed, than any 
other country on Earth. We still have a 
situation where people pour to our bor- 
ders, escaping repressive regimes, escap- 
ing regimes which do not do as well by 
their people, seeking entry into the 
United States to enjoy its freedoms and 
its opportunities. 

What these very severe cuts in the very 
basic programs for allowing people to ad- 
vance and get jobs is doing is undermin- 
ing the basic strength of this country. I 
believe that very, very firmly. The Budget 
Committee cuts deprive our great coun- 
try of its promise. 

Take a look at the programs that are 
being restored by the Mitchell amend- 
ment. They certainly are not programs 
which are designed to subject people to 
lives on the Government dole. Quite the 
contrary. They are programs designed 
to make people self-sufficient and inde- 
pendent. 

oO 1400 

One of the principal programs re- 
stored by the Mitchell amendment is for 
education. Indeed, all over our land and 
in the State of New York, the educa- 
tional systems are having a hard time 
financing an adeauate education for 
children so that they can become self- 
sufficient, so that they can participate 
effectively in the private enterprise 
system. 

What you are finding is that the local 
communities, with the proposition 13 
fever that swept through the land with 
respect to local taxes, can no longer 
provide adequate educational opportuni- 
ties for our children. Programs like the 
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Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act have become critical; the alterna- 
tives are deteriorating education for our 
children or increased local property 
taxes, neither of which are acceptable. 

Or take the education of the handi- 
capped program for which the Mitchell 
amendment restores funding. At the 
present time our school systems simply 
cannot afford to make those modifica- 
tions in their programs and in their 
buildings to be able to accommodate 
those handicapped children, and we have 
reneged on the promises, that we made 
when we passed the Education for All 
the Handicapped Act, to assist the school 
districts in order to be able to meet that 
obligation. To the extent that we renege 
on that, it means either the handicapped 
needs are not going to be met, and they 
will be in violation of law and lose their 
entire educational funds; or they are 
going to have to pass additional local 
taxes. 

What we are doing by cutting educa- 
tion funds is shifting burdens on to the 
local communities or depriving children 
of educational opportunities. 

The Mitchell amendment restores 
housing and credit funding cuts. We have 
a desperate shortage of housing in our 
country. It is one of the principal push- 
ers of inflation. Housing inflation has 
increased at almost double the rate of 
our general inflation. If, indeed, we pro- 
mote the further construction of hous- 
ing, we are going to create further short- 
ages. We are going to have worse infia- 
tion, not better inflation. Again, we are 
not going to be meeting the needs of our 
people. 

It just seems to me that in these areas, 
as the gentleman from California (Mr. 
MILLER) pointed out so well, with re- 
spect to the children’s programs, we are 
going to be counterproductive econom- 
ically from the point of view of cutting 
these programs, counterproductive so- 
cially, counterproductive from the point 
of view of enhancing the basic strength 
of this country, which I think is vital 
we maintain. 

As the gentleman from California 
pointed out, if you cut youth employ- 
ment programs, for example, you will 
end up needing to hire more police, build 
more jails, finance more drug rehabilita- 
tion programs; you will spend more 
money, have more inflation, more human 
suffering and a much less desirable 
America. 

With respect to the military budget, it 
ought to bear its share of budget cuts to 
achieve a balanced budget. We are en- 
gaged in all kinds of programs that seem 
to me to be totally irrelevant to our es- 
sential national defense. I think we ought 
to be spending more for things like a 
mobile strike force the President has 
proposed; but I think that the invest- 
ment in things like the MX missile are 
totally irrelevant to our security, a total 
waste of funds, a mindless accession 
to the military industrial complex. If we 
do not maintain the basic strength of 
our society, the strength of our economy, 
we are not going to protect our security 
or be able to afford an adequate defense. 

I think these educational, training, job, 
health and housing programs are essen- 
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tial to our economy and to our Nation. 
I think the basic source of strength of 
the economy of this country is the fact 
that we did do right by our people, that 
our workers were historically better paid 
than those of other countries, and those 
workers, contributing to our society, en- 
abled them to participate, pay taxes, and 
buy the goods which our industry pro- 
duces; and they produced our economic 
strength. 

If you impoverish people, as indeed 
what is going on now, if you put millions 
of people on unemployment, you are 
going to undermine our military strength 
as well as the economic strength. You 
are going to produce a declining dimin- 
ished America unable to meet the needs 
of its people. 

America needs revitalization now more 
than ever, not retrenchment. It needs 
full employment and full-scale operation 
of our business and industry if we are to 
meet the challenge of our future, restore 
our competitiveness with Japan and 
Europe, and even balance our budget. 

I urge adoption of the Mitchell 
amendment. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the Mitchell amendment. 

It has been implied here that some- 
how the Federal budget confers bene- 
fits on people. I would like to say with 
regard to that, it is not really a matter 
of philosophy what the budget does, but 
as a matter of fact what the budget 
does is set in force motions which de- 
termines where opportunities are going 
to be in our society. 

Again, that is not so much a matter 
of philosophy as it is a matter of fact. 

You cannot go and collect over $600 
billion from a variety of different in- 
dividuals and enterprises in different 
amounts without determining who has 
how much money and how much wealth. 

By the same token, you cannot turn 
around and spend some $600-odd billion 
without determining who is going to have 
wealth and who is going to have op- 
portunity. 

Now the fact is that we have devel- 
oped a budget that provides additional 
new moneys for military ventures and 
requires us to cut back on social and 
human development measures. 

Now, those hard, cold budget realities 
set in motion certain forces, and the in- 
crease in defenses on the military set in 
motion a force that is resulting in the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons to the 
point where it threatens the survival of 
the world itself. 

The gentleman who is now a profes- 
sor emeritus at Harvard University, who 
was head of the explosive division in the 
Manhattan Project that developed the 
atomic bomb, recently was quoted as 
saying that, given the geopolitical con- 
ditions in the world and proliferation of 
nuclear weapons, in his judgment it 
would be a major miracle if the world did 
ee aie ra a nuclear war by the year 


He went on to say it would be a minor 
miracle if that war did not result in a 
holocaust. So that is one of the forces 
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that has been set in motion by this 
budget. 

In addition to that, the United States 
is now shipping more conventional arms 
around the world than at any other time 
in our peacetime history. 

As we look around the world, what do 
we see? We see conflict after conflict in 
every area of the world, threatening the 
security and the peace in those parts of 
the world and in the long run the peace 
and security of the world at large. 

So that is one of the things that has 
been set in motion by this budget. That is 
one of the things the Parren resolution 
seeks to address by taking some of the 
money away from the military and re- 
directing those moneys to efforts directed 
at human development; to try to provide 
people with the kind of education, the 
kind of health, the kind of housing, the 
kind of job opportunities that give them 
an opportunity to become constructive, 
useful, productive members of our society 
in a way that gives them their own self- 
respect and their own dignity and in a 
way that the rest of society, the rest of 
the world, can benefit. 

Unless I am sorrowfully mistaken, and 
I quite frankly know I am not, it was the 
Democratic Party, and it was the Presi- 
dent of this country, who is also a Demo- 
crat, who promised this country, and got 
elected on the promise that he was going 
to cut back on military expenditures, 
that he was going to cut back on military 
ventures around the world, and that our 
party was going to recognize that human 
development was the key and the corner- 
stone to our own domestic security and 
our influence in the world. 

We were going to have a new foreign 
policy where we did not send arms, but 
we sent human rights and sent human 
development. 

What are we doing now as a party? We 
are reneging on that promise. We are 
cutting back on those efforts. That is 
what we are doing. 

What are we doing as a party? We are 
cutting back on the human developments 
in our own country while we expand the 
military in this country and around the 
world. 

I submit to my fellow Democrats that 
if we want to have the respect. and the 
confidence of the voters at election time, 
we have got to have the decency and the 
common sense to live up to the promise 
and rhetoric of our campaigns. That is 
what the Mitchell amendment does. 

We had better have the integrity to 
live up to our promises, or I warn my 
fellow Democrats we are headed for a 
rude awakening when the people go to 
the polls in November of 1980. 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio. 

Ms. OAKAR. I wish to associate my- 
self with the gentleman’s remarks, 
especially as it concerns the militariz- 
ing of the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. NOLAN) 
has expired. 

(At the request of Ms. Oaxar and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. NOLAN was al- 
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lowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. NOLAN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio. 

Ms. OAKAR. I get very chagrined 
when I see, in terms of our national 
priorities, that we are willing to give bil- 
lions of dollars away in terms of for- 
eign aid for military weapons, yet we 
will cut programs for our own people; 
the elderly, for example, will see a cut to 
provide the meals for them, that we 
do not provide the services in order for 
the elderly to get to the meals. 
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So I think that it is a question of na- 
tional priority and it is a question of 
what we really do for our own people in 
terms of their human needs. We are on 
a collision course in terms of our na- 
tional priorities. I certainly urge sup- 
port for this amendment and amend- 
ments similar that show a concern for 
the American people. Of course, one of 
my special concerns is for our older 
Americans who do not have the oppor- 
tunities to receive more income and who 
are living on their limited pensions. 
They are the poorest people in this 
country. If we cannot supply a decent 
meal for older people, then I wonder 
where, indeed, our own terms of moral- 
ity about our older people really are. I 
believe we will be judged morally and 
historically on the manner in which we 
set our national priorities. 

So I want to support the remarks of 
the gentleman and support the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. 

Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I also 
would like to compliment the gentleman 
and say that in a way it makes me very 
sad to see the gentleman in the well giv- 
ing this speech, because it reminds me 
that the gentleman is going to be leaving 
this Chamber and this House at the end 
of this session of his own free will, I 
might add. 

It reminds me of the extent to which, 
regardless of what the ideological differ- 
ences might be with other Members and 
so forth, that all of us should under- 
stand that the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, more than anyone I can remember 
serving with here, is sincerely and genu- 
inely a man of peace, a man of compas- 
sion, and a man of commonsense. 

It reminds me also as a Member from 
a State that is heavily dependent upon 
defense expenditures, it reminds me of 
the insanity of the arms race. It reminds 
me of the very, very sad game that is 
going on and that hss gone on for a 
number of years with the Defense Estab- 
lishment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota (Mr. Notan) has 
expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Morrert, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. NOLAN was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, there is a 
game going on with the Defense Estab- 
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lishment and with the pushing of weap- 
onry in the name of national security, 
without ever really stepping back and 
having the courage to say that there are 
other ways of strengthening our defense 
and the core of our defense and our 
readiness without goldplating the entire 
defense system and wasting the money 
that we waste and at the same time we 
could strengthen our national security 
if we really believed that our national 
security is jeopardized with senior citi- 
zens who do not have food to eat and 
who are being pushed down the economic 
ladder and are unable to pay their health 
bills, even with medicare, and with hun- 
gry people and with children without 
education and all those things. It does 
not mean that the Federal Government 
is the answer to all those things. It does 
not mean that we can throw money at 
the problem; but every Member in this 
Chamber knows that this game is not 
on the level and it is a very bad game. 

There are many times on defense votes 
in this Chamber when there are a major- 
ity of Members who admit privately to 
their colleagues that it is a very bad 
amendment, but they do not dare to vote 
against it, because they do not want to go 
home and face this group or that group 
who is going to accuse them of being 
against national security. It is a very sad 
and a very dangerous game that we are 
playing in this Chamber. 

Now we are exacerbating the problem 
and we are worsening the problem, be- 
cause we are saying that at the same 
time we are going to continue this crazy 
game of throwing money at defense and 
then somehow having people believe 
that they can sleep more soundly at night 
and that we are really more secure; at 
the same time we are doing that, at the 
other end we are also pushing people 
farther down the economic ladder who 
need help. 

It does not mean that we have to em- 
brace the New Deal in every aspect or 
that our party cannot adapt to changing 
circumstances; but the gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct when he talks about a 
party’s responsibility. 

We are not losing support as a party 
because of Ronald Reagan or George 
Bush pulling our people over to them. We 
are losing support because we are in an 
identity crisis and people do not know 
what in the world the Democratic Party 
stands for any more. 


I am glad that the gentleman has 
thought to point that out. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 


Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
Budget Committee, I rise in support of 
the Mitchell substitute. 


I want to commend my distinguished 
friend from Maryland for offering this 
substitute and I want to associate myself 
with his articulate statement in the well. 


I support the Mitchell substitute be- 
cause in my judgment it is the best of the 
alternatives to be considered by us today. 
I say this because the gentleman from 
Maryland’s substitute sets in perspective 
the prevailing political and economic 
realities by redirecting our national and 
ie priorities with some degree of 
eq i 
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The Mitchell substitute does not differ 
from the Budget Committee’s recommen- 
dation in seeking overall spending re- 
straint and in providing for tax relief. It 
too recognizes the need for fiscal restraint 
and fiscal responsibility on the part of 
the Congress. This amendment does dif- 
fer from the House Budget Committee 
mark though, in the distribution of Fed- 
eral resources among spending areas by 
providing greater emphasis in meeting 
our Nation’s human needs. It does differ 
from the Budget Committee’s mark from 
the standpoint that while in balance, 
the Mitchell budget is not balanced on 
the backs of our cities, our poor, our el- 
derly and handicapped and our socially 
disadvantaged. 

While the health, employment, educa- 
tion, training, and social service func- 
tions combined represent approximately 
15 percent of total Federal spending for 
fiscal year 1981, total spending for de- 
fense represents over 24 percent of total 
budget outlays allocated for fiscal year 
1981. For the past few years we have wit- 
nessed, and in fact have signed-off on 
arbitrary and capricious real increases in 
defense spending, while funding for our 
most important programs, those pro- 
grams aimed at ameliorating the plight 
of our Nation’s poor and needy go lack- 
ing. There is no justification for the bil- 
lions upon billions of dollars spent on an- 
tiquated weapon systems for war, when 
the war on poverty, the war on unem- 
ployment, the war on hunger in this 
country has not been won. 

The Mitchell substitute recognizes our 
misguided spending and budget priorities, 
by reducing defense spending by the jus- 
tifiable amount of $5.3 billion in budget 
authority and $3.1 billion in outlays, and 
increasing those resources devoted to hu- 
man capital investment by $6.6 billion in 
budget authority and $5.4 billion in out- 
lays. This redistribution of resources will 
go far to meet our Nation’s human needs. 


One issue that is of particular interest 
to me, and which is addressed by the 
Mitchell amendment, is that of unem- 
ployment. 

As most of you know, the unemploy- 
ment rate traditionally amounts to twice 
the national average among black males 
over 20 years of age, and presently stands 
at 37.9 percent among black teenagers. 
In my district black youth are unem- 
ployed in excess of 55 percent. This grim 
fact is not only true of Cleveland, but 
also in every major industrial urban area 
in the country. Daily we are hearing of 
plant closings and layoffs by the thou- 
sands. Yet, the Budget Committee rec- 
ommended to cut funding for housing 
assistance, CETA jobs, economic and 
small business assistance, and revenue 
sharing, which all act as job producers. 

The Mitchell substitute restores those 
resources cut from the President’s Janu- 
ary budget which have a direct impact 
on employment, and thus restores em- 
ployment opportunities for many who 
would otherwise be out of work. To agree 
with the cuts recommended by the 
Budget Committee, is to agree to reduce 
the number of employment opportunities 
that exist in this country. And, to cut 
jobs, the primary source of income, is to 
deny livelihood. 
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In closing, I would be remiss if I did 
not at least mention the issue of tax ex- 
penditures. In fiscal year 1981, it is pro- 
jected that the Federal Government will 
forego more than $207 billion in tax ex- 
penditures because of special deductions, 
exclusions, or loopholes. Much has been 
said about the equity of the House Budg- 
et Committee’s recommended spending 
reductions, that everyone will share 
equally in the burden of balancing the 
budget. 

Well one close look at the House 
Budget Committee’s recommendation 
will show that there is no real equity. 
Clearly, this year’s debate focused on the 
spending side of the budgetary process, 
with only token attention given to the 
revenue side. The Budget Committee’s 
vote to eliminate $3.5 billion of tax re- 
form from their recommendations and 
reconciliation eliminated what little 
equity remained in their resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Stokes) has 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent. Mr. Sroxes 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Chairman, the 
Mitchell substitute is an equitable alter- 
native to the House Budget Committee’s 
recommendation. It is equitable not only 
from the standpoint of clearly defining 
and setting our national priorities, but 
also from the standpoint of spreading 
the financial burden of balancing the 
budget. The Mitchell substitute includes 
$2.5 billion of additional revenue through 
tax reform. While this figure is seemingly 
insignificant given the magnitude of a 
$207 billion tax expenditure budget, it 
is another step toward a more eauitable 
and fiscally responsible approach to 
meeting our Nation’s needs in the coming 
fiscal year. 

I urge each of vou here today to join 
me in supporting the Mitchell substitute. 
O 1420 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word and rise in 
suvport of the Mitchell amendment and 
the Solarz substitute if the Mitchell 
amendment does not succeed. I do so be- 
cause what we are facing is a budget of 
retreat. It is a retreat from the progress 
toward social and economic justice that 
we in this country and in this Demo- 
cratic Party have made since the days of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The battle cry of this election year has 
become “Balance the budget.” I am for 
a balanced budget if that is going to 
stretch paychecks to buy more, if it will 
bring prices down. But I am not for a 
balanced budget if it will further reduce 
an already diminished standard of liv- 
ing, if it is going to cause more pain for 
those hardest hit by soaring costs of 
energy and food and fuel and housing, if 
it is going to compel a cruel and unneces- 
sary choice between unrestrained mili- 
tary spending and the needs of a people 
battered by inflation, and now by rising 
recession. 

We must be careful that fighting infia- 
tion does not warp our sense of social 
and economic justice. We must avoid 
breaking our social compact with the 
Nation’s have-nots, with the one-third of 
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Americans who do not have passbook 
Savings, with those who have no family 
to turn to in time of economic distress, 
with those who have no insurance poli- 
cies to cash in. 

While all of us suffer from inflation, 
let us remember that the poor have no 
reserves of suffering. Inflation’s effect on 
the economy is devastating, but its effect 
on people is corrosive. It turns us in- 
ward. It makes us more selfish, turns us 
away from the needs of others and away 
from a just society. 

The burdens in this budget are un- 
equal. No sacrifices are asked of the big 
corporate interests in America, there is 
no retreat here from the investment tax 
credits, from the depreciation allow- 
ances, from oil and gas depletion allow- 
ances, and from the entertainment de- 
ductions and other tax bonanzas that the 
wealthy and the major corporations en- 
joy. Little is asked of those who already 
have much. 

The budget assumes that somehow the 
poor and the unemployed, the elderly, 
the disabled, the youth, the blacks, the 
minorities, the veterans are to blame for 
the country’s economic condition. Those 
who have the least, who have no power- 
ful lobbies to speak for them, are being 
asked to do without. 

A woman caller on a radio talk pro- 
gram at WMFG radio in Hibbing, that I 
appeared on recently, stated it in plain, 
simple English when she said, “Mr. 
OBERSTAR, you know, California’s propo- 
sition 13 wanted to take from the poor, 
from the low income group. They were 
the ones they thought they could take 
the money from, and now it seems as 
though Congress is following that idea, 
that now when there must be economies 
somewhere, especially if there is talk 
about balancing the budget, why must it 
come out of the low income group? How 
about the affluent, beginning at the top 
and getting some of the money from 
those who have more than they really 
need? Why,” she said, “must we take it 
for granted that some of these Govern- 
ment programs that have been such a 
blessing to the poor, that they must be 
cut out?” 

The Mitchell amendment achieves a 
balanced budget, but it does so with a 
sense of economic justice, within the 
framework of social justice in this land, 
because it spreads the burdens equitably 
to those who can bear the burden. 

In the depths of the Depression 
Franklin D. Roosevelt charted the course 
for us. He said, “The test of our progress 
is not whether we add more to the 
abundance of those who have much; it 
is whether we provide enough for those 
who have too little.” This is what the 
Mitchell amendment is all about, pro- 
vee enough for those who have too 

e. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OBERSTAR. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, that was certainly one of the 
most eloquent and moving statements 
that I have heard in this Chamber in a 
very long period of time. The tragedy was 
that many Members were not here to 
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hear it, and some who were here turned 
deaf ears to it and simply refused to 
listen. 

This is one Member who wants to per- 
sonally thank you for making your state- 
ment. Your statement restores, in part, 
my faith in this institution in which we 
serve, and restores, in part, my faith in 
this system that governs us. It was a 
magnificent statement. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. I thank the gentle- 
man. More faith will be restored in the 
system by a vote in favor of the Mitchell 
amendment. 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in support of the substitute. 

Mr. Chairman, let me join in con- 
gratulating the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. MITCHELL) for coming up with 
some idea to at least stay within the 
framework of the goal of this body to 
balance the budget and, at the same 
time, allow us to return to our home dis- 
tricts with some degree of pride and 
dignity. 

I served in the New York State legis- 
lative body for half a dozen years before 
I came to the Congress and I was allowed 
to believe that it was only in the Halls of 
the Congress that legislators felt secure 
enough to do what was right for all of 
the people in the United States without 
having to yield to the political pressures 
that we found in local and State legisla- 
tive bodies. Because of these things we 
founded a national income tax system, 
social security, medicaid, medicare. Pro- 
grams that probably would not get off 
the ground in many localities, but be- 
cause all of us could come together and 
appropriate the fact that we represent a 
different type of constituency even within 
the committee system, we could work out 
with some degree of pride some method 
that would secure the well-being of the 
overwhelming majority of the people of 
the United States. 

Yet somehow we have managed to get 
caught up in our own rhetoric where 
one party insists on balancing the budg- 
et and the other party runs and dis- 
regards their own philosophy and tries 
to outdo the minority party by showing 
“We can do it faster and better.” The 
Budget Committee outdoes the Presi- 
dent’s Committee, and now we are hav- 
ing everyone believe in the country that 
balancing the budget somehow is going 
to have a psychological impact on in- 
flation and that the people that are going 
to be provided with the benefits of this 
psychological warfare are the poor and 
the powerless people in this Nation. 

Well, I suspect that this shows that 
the U.S. Congress is involved in the 
same type of petty politics that we have 
charged to local and State bodies, and 
that this hope that we are perpetrating 
on the American people will allow a lot 
of people to get reelected, but certainly 
they do not believe that they can return 
home and say that they were able to have 
any impact on inflation, even though 
they made certain that only some of the 
people would have to sacrifice. 

O 1430 

So it is not really a question of bal- 
ancing the budget. God knows, those of 
us who voted for the windfall profit tax 
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realize that. It is not just $227 billion 
over the next decade we are talking 
about. But the assumptions that we 
made on the price of a barrel of oil are 
so invalid that we will double that 
amount in terms of revenue. The fact 
that we have inflation means that with- 
out an increase in taxes Americans are 
paying more than their share in income 
taxes. So it is not a question of bringing 
in the money to pay for the services; it 
is a question of providing a political hoax 
to show that people are suffering. We 
look and see who is suffering in this Na- 
tion as a result of this reelection year 
for all of us. We find that the people with 
the least amount of power, the people 
who can least bring about meaningful 
political change, are the people who are 
going to suffer, so that we can say 

it is a budget that cuts everybody, but it 
cuts the poor the most. We will not have 
generals and admirals on the welfare 
lists; we will have a lot of people who 
will never be able to make it unless 
they receive the benefits which this 
Congress has seen fit in the past to sup- 
port. But I think that history is going 
to have to record that a nation that was 
so concerned with its national security 
that it felt, without even looking at the 
armaments, that it should increase the 
defense budget would soon find out that 
the best asset that this country has is 
its American people and that we are al- 
lowing that asset to erode at the cost of 
our reelection. 

I think the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. MITCHELL) has given us an oppor- 
tunity to join in ending the hoax and 
saying that we are balancing the budg- 
et, but at least we know that in playing 
this political game we have not given 
way to all of our principles, because we 
are protecting those people who unfortu- 
nately cannot politically protect them- 
selves as well as we seem to be able to do. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have sat for some 
time to listen to this debate with a great 
deal of interest. It is clear that those who 
are supporting the amendment feel that 
defense is something that we have too 
much of, that it really is not necessary, 
and that we can easily dispense with it in 
order to achieve some of the additional 
social programs that the gentleman from 
Michigan has been referring to, as well 
as his eloquent supporters. 

But it seems to me that before we let 
that point of view permeate the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, it might be well to read 
to my colleagues a very wise piece that 
appeared in the Washington Post just 
this morning by the editor of the Com- 
mentary Magazine, Norman Podhoretz. 
This is what Mr. Podhoretz has to say: 

Military power, we have been told over and 
over again, is obsolete in an interdependent 
world. Yet the Soviet Union, and many other 
nations too (Vietnam and Cuba, to name 
only two), are finding uses enough for this 
“obsolete” instrument of international con- 
flict, while we for our part are humiliated in 
spirit and menaced by a threat to the most 
vital of all our economic interests. 

To face these facts—to absorb them, to 
think about their implications—leads inex- 
orably to the conclusion that the United 
States is doomed unless we undertake a mas- 
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sive program to restore our military capabil- 
ities all across the board. Those who oppose 
such an effort naturally prefer to dwell on 
other things. And as they argue about the 
War Powers Act and deplore the president’s 
refusal to seek the permission of the Germans 
and the French before trying to rescue our 
hostages, the time we still have left to 
profit from the true lesson of Iran—and of 
Afghanistan before it—slips relentlessly by. 


Mr. Chairman. those I think are very 
profound words that ought to be consid- 
ered by the House. and they ought par- 
ticularly to be considered when we get to 
the Gramm-Holt substitute which rep- 
resents a reasoned and responsible effort 
to restore these military capabilities of 
ours which are being lost. as Mr. Pod- 
horetz has said. and which are relegating 
the United States to a second-class 
power, and on which we are going to have 
to act and act quickly if America is to be 
restored to the kind of world power that 
we hope and suppose it to be. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I just want to make the record clear 
that no one is opposing a strong Amer- 
ica. The question is whether we provide a 
sufficient amount of money. I would ask 
the gentleman to comment on funds in 
excess of $100 billion—$100 billion—that 
have gone to the military not yet obli- 
gated to any program, and not yet ex- 
pended for any program. One hundred 
billion dollars. Does that not represent a 
commitment? 

Mr. STRATTON. The gentleman is 
just playing with numbers. Obviously, we 
cannot build a carrier in 1 year. The un- 
expended funds that he refers to have 
been appropriated for programs that may 
take 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 years. The gentleman 
knows that this kind of a game is played 
every year, but it does not mean a single 
thing. The money he refers to is funny 
money. 

Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Mrs. COLLINS of Ilinois. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. I am not playing 
any games, and I certainly want to know 
what has happened to all of the money 
that we have been sending to the military 
all of this time. I have been here 7 years, 
and every time there is a militarv budget 
issue on the floor. it passes this House of 
Representatives. If we do not have mili- 
tary capability. why do we not have it? 

Mr. STRATTON. The gentlewoman is 
well aware that up until the last year or 
so every military request that came to 
this House from the Committee on Armed 
Services or from the Pentagon has been 
cut by the Congress of the United States. 
It has been cut particularly in operation 
and maintenance funds, which is one of 
the reasons why some of our weapons 
today are not up to snuff. But the most 
important thing, let me say to the gentle- 
woman, is about the size of our military 
power is how it compares with the size 
of the Soviet Union. The Soviets have 
been spending 50 percent more every 
year for defense than we have been 
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spending. As a result we are well behind 
the Russians today. If that is the way we 
are going to continue, we are going to be 
in deep and serious trouble. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Mitchell amendment as perhaps the most 
rational of all the amendments that have 
been placed before us. Iam not even sure 
that it goes the distance that I think it 
ought to go to make the human state- 
ment that needs to be made as we enter 
the decade of the 1980’s. I would echo 
the sentiments of all the statements 
made by my distinguished colleagues 
who preceded me in the well, who spoke 
eloquently with respect to this amend- 
ment, who spoke eloquently in opposi- 
tion to the whole concept embraced in 
the budget reported to the floor. But I 
shall not attempt to repeat those com- 
ments but try to make three statements 
that have not been made here. 

A few moments ago there were a num- 
ber of young people sitting in the gallery, 
scores of them. When I looked around 
everywhere in the gallery where young 
people sat I noted that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of them were sound asleep. 
That to me makes more than a symbolic 
statement. It speaks to the reality of 
what is going on down here. These are 
young, energetic children who obviously 
were not tired but bored to death at 
hearing people over 30 not addressing 
their reality and their misery and their 
future. I cite a case in point. A few days 
ago a report came out that indicated that 
in this country 17 million—not 17,000 
but 17 million—children live in de- 
bilitating poverty in this country—17 
million. Not one time have I heard my 
colleagues advocating cutting the budget 
address the reality that 17 million of 
our little human beings live in debilitat- 
ing poverty. This budget does not address 
that reality. The same day that report 
came out, another report indicated that 
the number of young GI’s—not the ad- 
mirals and the generals but the privates 
and the Pfc’s—a substantial number of 
our young GI's are depending on welfare 
and food stamps because they cannot 
sustain themselves in the American mili- 
tary. 
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We are prepared to ask young people 
to serve, and last week we even voted to 
put money up to register them for the 
draft. So I do not blame these young peo- 
ple for falling asleep, looking at the busi- 
ness of this Congress. All we are inter- 
ested in doing is making them cannon 
fodder for some military folly and we are 
not even prepared to take care of them 
adequately when we do that. We are cer- 
tainly not even interested in those who 
are not in the military, if 17 million of 
them could live in excruciating poverty 
and we are prepared to do nothing about 
it. 
Mr. Chairman, I think we have to 
search our hearts and minds and our 
souls to determine why it is we find our- 
selves at this place engaged in expedi- 
ent politics—in cynical politics. We have 
all heard the rumors here. Many of our 
colleagues have said, “We know balanc- 
ing the budget is not going to deal with 
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the misery, but I do not want to go home 
carrying the burden of being a big 
spender so at least give me a vote so I 
can go home and say ‘I voted for a 
balanced budget.“ 

Mr. Chairman, intellectually, emo- 
tionally and spiritually we know that 
this is a big incredible, cynical game. 

Having said this I would like to re- 
spond to two comments made by my 
colleague on the other side of the aisle, 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
CONABLE). A few moments ago Mr. CON- 
ABLE made two statements. He spoke to 
the issue of our military needs and the 
gentleman raised the important question 
of the nature of government in our 
lives. I would like to try to speak to 
both of them. First, regarding the ques- 
tion of the military the gentleman from 
New York said that our military budget 
should reflect our needs. What I am say- 
ing and what I think the Mitchell sub- 
stitute suggests loudly and clearly is that 
this military budget in no way addresses 
the national security needs nor the vital 
interests of this country. We are engag- 
ing in some marble-counting contest 
here: Who has this many missiles and 
who has that many missiles. We should 
never be attempting to determine Amer- 
ica’s defense needs on the basis of a 
straight-out comparison with the Soviet 
Union. Their needs are different. 

Mr. Chairman, the Soviet Union has 
China on their border. All of us in this 
room ought to know, if we do not, that 
for a number of years the Soviets and 
the Chinese have been hostile to each 
other. Canada is not our enemy. We do 
not have thousands of troops along our 
border. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. OTTINGER and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. DELLUMS 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, the 
point I seek to make to my colleagues 
and to the American people is that a 
simple comparison of the United States 
and the Soviet Union is just that, simple 
and simplistic and it does not deal with 
the reality of their needs as against ours. 

To compare my family’s needs with 
the family needs of some other Member 
of Congress would be absurd. I am mar- 
ried with three children. Comparing my 
needs with the needs of a bachelor on 
the floor of Congress makes no sense. 
To compare America’s military needs 
with the needs of the Soviets is equally 
absurd. We must rationalize America’s 
military budget on the basis of what is 
indeed in our best interests and what are 
our vital interests. 

Mr. Chairman, I would suggest in the 
1980’s if we care about those children 
who fall asleep in the Gallery of the 
House of Representatives, the 17 million 
children who live in debilitating poverty, 
that we would not be engaging in the 
madness of heightening the rhetoric of 
war but be prepared to demonstrate that 
America's strength lies not in our capac- 
ity to wage war but in our capacity to 
risk peace. 

Mr. Chairman, it is the only hope of 
this Nation and the world. To engage in 
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this absurd macho contest around the 
world will only bring a nuclear holo- 
caust. It is not a sign of weakness to 
talk about peace in the world. America’s 
greatest strength lies not in our capacity 
to drop a nuclear weapon. We have al- 
ready engaged in that insane act once 
in history. Let that be the last time. Our 
strength lies in our capacity to under- 
stand that there are mechanisms by 
which we can deal with and communi- 
cate with human beings in the world. 
The world is becoming increasingly 
smaller and increasingly interdepend- 
ent. Any rational, sane person taking 
a picture of the world with a camera in 
their minds and their eyes must begin 
to see that the world of the eighties is 
not the world of the fifties, and in the 
world of the eighties the problems that 
confront humankind are not military 
issues. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLUMS. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. GIAIMO. The gentleman made a 
reference to an insane act that we per- 
formed once. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Dropping a nuclear 
weapon on human beings. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Let me just tell the gen- 
tleman that that insane act as the gen- 
tleman calls it probably saved millions 
of American lives in 1945 and probably 
mine was one of them. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, there 
were many options available to this 
country. To drop a weapon killing thou- 
sands and thousands of human beings 
still in my estimation is a sad com- 
mentary on our capability and I would 
not retreat from that. We had the capac- 
ity to end that war in many different 
ways. We did not have to drop that bomb 
on human beings and I would inciden- 
tally point out to my colleague we did 
not drop this bomb on Europeans, we 
dropped it on Third World people. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
this point: Peace, it seems to me, is a 
mechanism by which we can demon- 
strate and display our strength in the 
world. Engaging in nuclear holocaust 
does not make sense to me. Spending 
billions and billions of dollars is absurd. 
A number of my colleagues have traveled 
into this well and with rather micro- 
scopic intensity looked at the social pro- 
grams in this budget, showing where 
we could cut $1 million, $2 million, $18 
million but in the next breath would in- 
dicate that over the next 5 years we 
ought to increase the military budget by 
between 4.5 and 5.5 percent. Without 
even stopping to figure what those cal- 
culations really mean. 

Mr. Chairman, to talk about spending 
the absurd amount of over $1 trillion in 
a 5-year period to meis rather ludicrous. 
Most American people have: First, no 
concept of the danger of modern war; 
and second, no concept of the economics 
of modern war. 

Mr. Chairman, if we have the capacity 
to educate them it is my honest belief 
that within the framework of the 
democratic society the overwhelming 
majority of the American people would 
reject this warlike mentality that is 
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pervasive in this body and at this point 
pervasive in the country. 

However, it stresses the ignorance, not 
the understanding what is going on here. 
Over $2 trillion in the decade of the 
1980’s on some kind of general notion 
about spending money on war when there 
are 17 million of our children living in 
debilitating poverty and we are prepared 
to back away from them is something 
I find absurd. 

Now, finally, Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Con- 
ABLE) raised the question of the role of 
government in the lives of people, sug- 
gesting that government should not take 
care of all the needs of the country. Let 
us for a moment stipulate that. However, 
certainly the founding persons of this 
country indicated that one of the sig- 
nificant and important roles of govern- 
ment was to promote the general wel- 
fare. I interpret that to mean that either 
on the one hand we directly intervene, 
helping human beings programmati- 
cally, or we engage in establishing poli- 
cies that allow our people to function. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. DELLUMS 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. DELLUMS. Either we intervene di- 
rectly into people’s lives with very spe- 
cific programs or we intervene by the 
establishment of policy that would in- 
deed allow our people to function and 
grow and realize their fullest potential 
as human beings. It seems to me that 
what the Mitchell substitute is making an 
effort to say is that we are doing neither, 
we are retreating from many direct in- 
terventions into people’s lives by cutting 
programs, by not initiating new ones, 
or we have embraced in this budget a set 
of policies not calculated to expand the 
capability of this economy, thereby ex- 
panding the capability of our society. 
So, even if one argues that the Govern- 
ment should not deal with all of the 
problems of people's lives, I would sug- 
gest that we have a profound obligation 
if one steps back and defines the role 
of government as the collective expres- 
sion of the people’s will to do whatever 
the majority of people decide it wants 
to do. 

If the majority of the people decide 
they want to address the human misery 
of our country, then that is what we 
ought to do. We do not have to do that 
by directly intervening programmatically 
across the board, we can establish poli- 
cies that allow other instrumentalities 
and institutions in our society to con- 
tribute to that if we so decide. 

Mr. Chairman, we come together in a 
society based upon the notion of mutual 
interdependence and interrelationships. 
That is the only reason why we come to- 
gether in the government, that we can 
mutually survive, mutually grow and 
face our common destinies together as 
human beings. This budget is a retreat 
from that. This budget is a retreat into 
the madness and into tht hysteria of 
war. It is a retreat away from social 
commitment. 

Mr. Chairman, let me make one other 
point: A couple of my colleagues entered 
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into a colloquy suggesting that at this 
point the Democratic Party is having a 
crisis. 
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I would like to be even a little more 
specific. I think that many of the pro- 
grams that we have, many of the pro- 
grams that we implemented in the fifties 
and sixties that we defined as liberal pro- 
grams, really did not work then and 
many of us know that they do not work 
now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. DELLUMS 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. DELLUMS. I am prepared to join 
in with my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle to cut away those programs that 
do not work. It makes sense. That is not 
simply in the purview of the right wing 
or the conservatives or whatever. It 
should be the concern of all of us. I think 
that there are some “liberal programs“ 
that addressed the symptoms and not 
the causes. 

They did not work then and they do not 
work now, but the sad reality is that all 
we are doing is slashing and cutting, and 
we are not really talking about making a 
substantial alternative to the programs so 
that in the decade of the 1980’s we in- 
deed achieve what we did not achieve in 
the seventies, the sixties, the fifties, the 
forties—I can only go back to 1935, my 
birth date—which is the achievement of 
a just system. 

This budget is balanced on the backs of 
poor people. We all know that. The in- 
flation-fighting assumptions in this pro- 
gram only speak to the bond market, not 
to less fortunate human beings. Sure, 
they will probably bring down the in- 
terest rate, but not bring down the in- 
flation rate for starving human beings. 
There are four causes of inflation: Food, 
energy, housing, health care. This budget 
does not address that. We all know that. 
These are specific areas in our economy 
that need to be addressed programatical- 
ly and with policy, but this absurd notion 
5 3 balancing the budget will not 

o it. 

The concern I have is, what are the 
American people going to say when they 
wake up one morning and realize that we 
have balanced the budget but we have 
not changed those circumstances but, in 
many cases, we have rendered those cir- 
cumstances even more devastating. 

I join all my colleagues to cut away the 
waste, corruption. and fraud; programs 
that do not work, but let us join to- 
gether in trying to pose an alternative. 
That makes sense. The right wing of this 
country does have an alternative. To 
those of us on the left, we must pose an 
alternative. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
Mitchell of Maryland amendment end 
in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 
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Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the Mitchell of Mary- 
land amendment end in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Connecticut (Mr. Gramo). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote, and pending that, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. A quorum is not present. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of clause 2 of rule 
XXIII, the Chair announces that he 
will reduce to a minimum of 5 min- 
utes the period of time within which 
a vote by electronic device, if ordered, 
will be taken on the pending question 
following the quorum call. Members will 
record their presence by electronic de- 
vice. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice. 

The following Members responded to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 204] 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Chisholm 
Clausen 
Clay 
Cleveland 


Clinger 
Coleman 
Collins, Il. 


Coughlin 
Courter 
Crane, Daniel 


Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Broomfield 
Brown, Calif. 


Huckaby 
Burgener Hughes 
Burlison Hyde 
Burton, John Fary Ichord 
Burton, Phillip Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
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Skelton 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 


Jones, N.C. 


Williams, Mont. 
Williams, Ohio 


Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 


Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N-Y. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Mollohan 


Seiberling 
Montgomery 


Sensenbrenner Young, Alaska 

Moore Shannon Young, Fla. 

Moorhead, Sharp Young, Mo. 
Calif. Shelby Zablocki 

Mottl Shumway Zeferetti 

Murphy, N.Y. Shuster 

Murphy, Pa. Simon 
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The CHAIRMAN. Four hundred and 
five Members have answered to their 
names, a quorum is present, and the 
Committee will resume its business. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I have a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, so many Members rushing 
in on the floor are asking what the vote 
is on that is coming up. Would the Chair 
explain definitively what we will be vot- 
ing on immediately? 

The CHAIRMAN. The chairman of 
the Committee on the Budget, the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut (Mr. GIAIMO), 
has made a motion to close debate in 15 
minutes on the Mitchell of Maryland 
substitute. The vote will be on that mo- 
tion if a recorded vote is ordered. 
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Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. I thank 
the chairman. 


RECORDED VOTE 


The CHAIRMAN. The pending busi- 
ness is the demand of the gentleman 
from Connecticut (Mr. Gramo) for a 
recorded vote. Does the gentleman from 
Connecticut (Mr. Gramo) persist in his 
demand for a recorded vote? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Five minutes will be 
allowed for this vote. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 109, noes 
310, not voting 13, as follows: 

[Roll No. 205] 


Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, Okla. 
LaFalce 
Leath, Tex. 
Lehman 
Lloyd 

Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Luken 
McCormack 
Mattox 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Mottl 
Murphy, N.Y. 


NOES—310 


Cleveland 
Clinger 
Coleman 


Donnelly 
Burton, John Doucherty 
Burton, Phillip Downey 
Butler Drinan 
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Rousselot 
Roybal 
Royer 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Satterfield 


Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 


Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Smith, Nebr. 


Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 


Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 


Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams, Mont. 
Williams, Ohio 
Wilson, Bob 


Lundine 
Lungren 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McDade 
McDonald 


Madigan 
Maguire 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 


Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Mo. 
Zeferetti 


Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 

NOT VOTING—13 


Anderson, UI. Holtzman Santini 
Brooks Hutto Vanik 
Coelho Kazen Wilson, C. H. 
Davis, S. C. Leland 
Dornan Murphy. III. 
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So the motion was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word., 

The CHAIRMAN. The House will be 
in order. Members will please take their 
seats. 

The Chair has made it clear he will call 
names, if necessary. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Chairman, I had 
the misfortune of having the leadership 
desk duty here, and I have sat now for 
some 2½% hours listening to proponents 
of the Mitchell amendment do every- 
thing from decry our having dropped an 
atomic bomb on Japan in World War II, 
picking it out as a Third World nation, 
as opposed to Europe. 

I have heard that we are balancing 
the budget on the backs of the poor, 
and frankly while I had no intention of 
addressing this subject or speaking, it 
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finally got to me, and I had to ask the 
Chairman for recognition or seek 
recognition. 

First of all, let me talk about the some- 
what offbeat subject of dropping an 
atomic bomb on Japan. The gentleman 
in the well who was decrying that he was 
about 8 or 9 years old at the time. I 
happen to have been right off the coast 
of Japan with the Task Force 38, throw- 
ing in air strikes and getting under air 
attack almost every day. We had millions 
of men staging or staged already in 
Okinawa in the operating plans for the 
invasion of Kuyshua. 

Millions of Americans would have died 
in that attack, and probably tens of mil- 
lions of Japanese would have died, be- 
cause those of you who had any con- 
tact with the Japanese knew that sur- 
render, no matter what, was not within 
their category of alternatives. So that 
as to why we dropped it on Japan, which 
is hardly now, and certainly was not 
then either, a Third World nation, in- 
stead of Europe, is for the simple fact 
that the war in Europe had ended be- 
fore we developed the atomic bomb. So 
I just say I have kind of listened to 
enough of that argument. 

Now on the balancing the budget on 
the backs of the poor, certainly every- 
one bleeds for the unemployed, and cer- 
tainly there are many, many involun- 
tary unemployed, mostly cyclical or fric- 
tional at the moment, for whom we have 
substantial benefits already in place in 
the form of the Trade Act and the unem- 
ployment and food stamps and various 
other things. 

The problem is that instead of balanc- 
ing it on the backs of the poor. we have 
unbalanced it on the backs of the work- 
ing men, the taxpayers, that we have 
made it so attractive for a certain ele- 
ment of the unemployed to not work 
that they will not work; and they can 
make more money through the welfare 
payments, the food stamp benefits, 
medicaid and so forth, that they keep 
from taking reasonably paying or 
menial paying jobs; and they do not. 

I think what we have done, if you 
look at the budget resolutions that came 
up, we have not balanced this even by 
doing any significant cutting. 

What we have done as opposed to the 
$600 billion revenue we had estimated 
by the President, the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget in January, we have 
increased it by additional taxes, active 
and prospective on the American tax- 
payer of $28 billion more. That is where 
the balance came from. 

I just say that I have listened to 
enough of this argument that we are 
balancing it on the backs of the unem- 
ployed or the unemployable. 

We have, with our welfare programs 
in my opinion, devastatingly damaged 
the people who they were designed to 
help. We have made it more attractive 
not to work than to work in a menial 
job. 

When the head of the household is not 
working or providing, he shoves off. You 
have got a mother who cannot control 
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teenage boys or teenage girls on the 
streets. 

You create a whole generation of un- 
employables, and you create an institu- 
tionalized poor who have lost their up- 
ward mobility. 

If you had ever had the privilege of 
serving as an urban prosecutor, which I 
did, you will see this total institutional- 
ization, the creation of unemployability 
in generations who are now growing up 
with no head of the household present 
and no model to model on and get any 
work ethic from. 

I just say, and I said I did not intend 
to make a speech on this subject, but I 
have heard about all I could take and 
just felt impelled to say something back. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset, I want to 
extend two comments of appreciation, 
one to the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. MITCHELL) for having offered this 
substitute amendment, which I think 
forces us to confront the realities of eco- 
nomic life in the United States at this 
time. 

The second expression of appreciation 
is to our colleagues on the other side of 
the aisle for their vote to hold off a Dra- 
conian limitation on debate. 

It seems to me, sometimes, as I listen 
to our distinguished colleague, the chair- 
man of the Budget Committee that his 
idea of the proper way to consider adop- 
tion of the budget resolution would be 
for him to go into a room by himself, 
decide on what the budget ought to be, 
come out on the floor and explain it to 
us and then have us vote aye or nay. 

Now, I think that perhaps the last vote 
demonstrates that the House is not quite 
ready to abdicate its role and its re- 
sponsibility. I am grateful to all the 
Members, but especially to the Members 
on the other side of the aisle, who voted 
“no” on the motion to limit further de- 
bate to 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, some Members have 
taken exception to the suggestion that 
this budget is being balanced on the 
backs of the poor. Well, all we have to do 
is to look at the various programs that 
are being cut back in the Budget Com- 
mittee’s proposal. Notice the delay of 
implementation of the child health as- 
surance programs; the annual instead of 
semiannual adiustments for inflation in 
food stamp benefits; the restrictive 
changes in public assistance benefit de- 
termination; the elimination of unem- 
ployment benefits for former CETA em- 
ployment; the tightened eligibility for 
low-income energy assistance; the defer- 
ral of the program for welfare reform 
and assistance; those are only some of 
the programs which were intended to 
benefit the neediest and the poorest 
among us. Of course, the irony about all 
of that is that in that effort to balance 
the budget through these measures we 
are guaranteeing that the budget itself 
cannot possibly be balanced. For while 
these cuts totaling some $13 billion are 
being offered in order to reduce inflation, 
we have been told by the Congressional 
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Budget Office that their actual impact 
will be to reduce inflation by less than 
two-tenths of 1 percent. The real name 
plan of the administration to fight infla- 
tion is to create a recession. If we caused 
the loss of jobs of perhaps 10 or 12 mil- 
lion Americans, we might perhaps bring 
the inflation rate down; but we should 
be aware of the fact that the Congres- 
sional Budget Office has pointed out that 
every 1-percent increase in unemploy- 
ment, will create an additional cost to 
the Federal budget of $25 billion for 
welfare costs, food stamps, unemploy- 
ment insurance and similar expenditures. 

It has been conservatively estimated 
that the unemployment rates as pro- 
jected by the Budget Committee resolu- 
tion itself will go up by 2 percent. That 
means an additional $50 billion that are 
built in to the cost of this budget, and 
that is the amount by which this budget 
is going to be unbalanced. 

What do we do to deal with those ad- 
ditional millions of unemployed Ameri- 
cans? The budget resolution says that 
we are going to cut back on the very 
employment programs, which would 
provide jobs for them. It does not make 
any sense, because either we provide 
jobs and training for people or we put 
them on the welfare rolls. Either way, we 
will add to the cost of the Federal 
budget. If we are truly concerned about 
our fellow Americans, then we ought to 
be providing them with jobs and train- 
ing, rather than forcing them onto the 
welfare rolls. 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEISS. I would be pleased to yield 
to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to associate myself 
with the gentleman’s remarks and join 
with him in the commendable effort of 
our distinguished colleague from Mary- 
land (Mr. MTTCHELL) and urge our col- 
8 to support his important amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for his comments. His 
support is very important. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make just 
one or two brief comments on the other 
side of the Mitchell proposal; that is, to 
continue a balanced budget approach, 
but instead of taking it out on the poor, 
to cut some of the excess expenditures 
in the defense portion of this budget. 

We have been witnessing via the pub- 
lic press and media a very profound de- 
bate in the very States where the MX 
missile program is supposed to be insti- 
tuted. The Governors and the peoples of 
the States affected have said clearly and 
unequivocally that they do not want 
those programs, those trenches, those 
missiles on subway cars to be running 
through their territory. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Mazzot1). The time of the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Wetss) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WEISS 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, there is in 
this current budget proposal before us 
a billion and a half dollars in outlays for 
the MX program. Now, it seems to me 
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that rather than defer child health as- 
sistance programs on the ground that 
we cannot afford them, certainly we 
ought to be able to defer a billion and a 
half dollars in the MX program where 
we know that there is no likelihood at 
all that that billion and a half dollars 
could be spent in this coming fiscal year, 
if at any time at all. 

I also want to comment on the sensi- 
tive issue which has been raised by the 
gentleman from California (Mr. DEL- 
LUMS) , which apparently has struck some 
negative responsive chords; on the part of 
some Members. In the course of his state- 
ment he attempted to demonstrate what 
happens to us as a society and as a na- 
tion, when we become callous as to where 
a nuclear armaments race can lead us. 
He used as an example our dropping of 
an atomic bomb in 1945 on Hiroshima. 
The distinguished gentleman from Mich- 
igan took offense at that, as did the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Budget Com- 
mittee, because they said that dropping 
those bombs was necessary to save Amer- 
ican lives and Japanese lives. 

I think that the point that must be 
made and that the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia was trying to make is that we 
could have demonstrated the awesome 
power of this new weapon without drop- 
ping it on a civilian population center. 
The Japanese would have been bright 
enough to get the point if we dropped it 
as a demonstration on some uninhabi- 
tated area. 

I had occasion, Mr. Chairman, to visit 
Hiroshima in the summer of 1947; while 
serving with the Army. In 1947, Hiro- 
shima was absolute rubble, interspersed 
with thousands upon thousands of cy- 
lindrical pieces of pastel colored paper, 
each of which denoted where it was 
known that a Japanese man, woman or 
child had been killed. It has been ac- 
cepted as fact that at least 100,000 Jap- 
anese civilians lost their lives by the 
dropping of that one bomb and the esti- 
mates go perhaps as high as 200.000. I 
had occasion last year to visit Hiroshima 
again. Hiroshima has been rebuilt and it 
is today a very modern city. But the peo- 
ple of that city, I think, understandably, 
still live their lives looking backwards to 
that day of destruction in August 1945. 

It seems to me that what the gentle- 
man from California was saying is that 
in the midst of the armament race that 
we are in, this nuclear arms race, that 
we also ought to be looking backwards 
and that we ought to take heed as to 
where we might be heading in the course 
of trying constantly to outdo some other 
nation in the pursuit of military superi- 
ority. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. WEtss) has again expired. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, and I am not going 
to object to the gentleman’s remarks, 
because I am going to try to be a little 
more gentlemanly than I think he was 
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in regards to me at the beginning of his 
statement, I will not object; but I am 
going to announce that from here on 
out I think I am going to object to addi- 
tions to the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Weiss) to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEISS. While I regret the fact, 
Mr. Chairman, that my distinguished 
colleague took exception to some of my 
comments I did not mean to be ungen- 
tlemanly toward him. I simply wanted 
to indicate where his request seem to be 
leading us. 

I must point out that at this late hour, 
when we have had some 2% days of 
debate, to suddenly take the position that 
no longer will he agree to requests for 
extensions to 5-minute statements, I 
think also raises some questions as to 
the democratic nature of the process that 
we are engaged in. I hope that the gen- 
tleman would rethink his position. 
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To conclude the substantive part of 
my statement, Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me if we really want to be a society 
that cares for its survival, both domes- 
tically and internationally, then we 
ought to take heed of the pain which 
this budget will cause millions upon mil- 
lions of Americans who are less able to 
fight back—the children, the poor, our 
senior citizens. It seems to me we ought 
to take the occasion to look very care- 
fully at our defense budget, as the Mit- 
chell substitute proposes, so that we can 
lessen the pain, by taking some of the 
excess expenditures out of the military 
budget and transferring those funds to 
meet our human needs. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am delighted to have 
a chance to talk on the Mitchell amend- 
ment. I was glad to join my more inde- 
pendent colleagues on the Democratic 
side in rejecting an effort to choke off 
debate. 

We face today two equally important 
concerns for our citizens: The concern 
first of defending our citizens, as was 
pointed out earlier by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. STRATTON) ; and the 
concern, second, to provide our citizens 
with decent homes, decent jobs, decent 
neighborhoods, which is the complete 
intent of the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. MITCHELL). 

The truth is we need more of both 
defense and of jobs, of arms and of 
homes. It is a comment on the manage- 
ment of this economy by the current 
leadership that we face a collapse in 
homes, a collapse in jobs, and a collapse 
in our ability to sustain our national de- 
fense. 

I reject the strategy of deliberately 
designing recessions. of deliberately 
fashioning defense budgets that are in- 
adequate, of fashioning governing pro- 
grams that do not deliver the services, 
and yet cost both the taxpayer and the 
constituent. 
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I want to announce that I will vote 
“present” on the Mitchell amendment 
specifically to say that while I disagree 
with certain policies of the gentleman 
from Maryland, I agree entirely with the 
thrust of his argument that we do face 
a crisis in large parts of American so- 
ciety, that we do face citizens who will 
feel betrayed and left behind by their 
Government, and that it is time that we 
stop being trapped in the policies of the 
past, the arguments of the past. It is 
time we faced the realities of the present 
and we begin shaping the policies of the 
future. I believe we have to signal that we 
do care about jobs, about housing, about 
hope for our children. It is time for a 
new generation to reject the maneuvers 
of the traditional leadership and open a 
new dialog of hope for all Americans. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I know the gentleman dis- 
agrees with portions of my amendment, 
but a very interesting development oc- 
curring in this House in which Members 
on that side and Members on this side 
are gradually moving toward some kind 
of an understanding, out of which I hope 
we will begin to solve the problems of 
people. That is the encouraging part 
about the debate and the statement the 
gentleman has made, and I appreciate 
the gentleman’s statement. I think it is 
time to make some alliances now. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Let me say I appreci- 
ate very much what the gentleman from 
Maryland has said. I think it was a com- 
mentary on the mood of this House that 
Members on both sides of the aisle just 
a few moments ago rose to reject the 
leadership’s effort to cut off debate by a 
3-to-1 margin. There is a clear desire, 
I think, and we are still learning, and we 
are inarticulate, and we are not certain 
how to do it yet, but there is a desire on 
both sides, right and left, to get rid of 
the shibboleths of the center to get rid 
of assumptions about how we have to do 
things, and to try from a new angle and 
& new approach to fashion a majority 
that really cares about solving our prob- 
lems instead of just talking about them. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity 
my colleagues on the Democratic side 
have given to me to speak by joining 
with the Republicans in rejecting an ef- 
fort to choke off debate. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words, and I rise in favor of 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take this 
opportunity to express my support for the 
substitute amendment introduced by 
my colleague from Maryland. Also, I 
would like to thank Mr. MITCHELL for 
giving us this opportunity to express our 
desires to meet the needs of the Ameri- 


can people during this time of budget 
austerity. 


I do not think any of us in this Cham- 
ber are opposed to the idea of balancing 
the budget. I think we recognize its 
necessity both in terms of fiscal policy, 
and also, perhaps more importantly, as 
a means of sending a signal to the Amer- 
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ican public and business community that 
we are serious in our fight against 
inflation. 

Our differences in opinion are cen- 
tered on where to make cuts. I would 
argue that Mr. MITCHELL has presented 
us with the most viable means of making 
the necessary cuts while still meeting 
the needs of the American people. After 
all, the recent preoccupation with bal- 
ancing the budget stems from its impor- 
tance in fighting inflation. And what is 
the most inflationary portion of the Fed- 
eral budget? Clearly, it is military ex- 
penditures. Yet, we vote to increase the 
portion of the budget for military hard- 
ware. The logic here escapes me. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest it is time to 
challenge this new gospel that all mili- 
tary spending increases are good. What 
is needed is not increased expenditures 
but rather major changes in thinking 
and military planning. 

In the New Republic of April 26, 1980, 
Steven L. Canby, a Washington military 
analyst, points out: 

More defense spending will only serve to 
ease immediate pressures, allow continuation 
of outmoded practices, and divert attention 
from a necessary reappraisal of the status 
quo. 


I agree with Mr. Canby’s assessment. 
Our military planners are too reliant on 
high technology weapons systems, which 
require large support systems to back 
them up. This is a system geared to slow- 
paced warfare, not the type of high- 
tempo conflicts which are much more 
likely in today’s world. Under this sys- 
tem, although NATO in 1978 outspent the 
Warsaw Pact countries by $20 billion, the 
results are numerically inferior combat 
forces. Clearly, then, the need is not to 
continue to increase military expendi- 
tures, but to rethink out defense strat- 
egies and to get the most effective use of 
our military dollar. 

The amendment offered today by Mr. 
MITCHELL recognizes this reality. Fur- 
ther, it attempts to lower the impact of 
our fiscal restraint on the poor and un- 
employed in our country. This is partic- 
ularly essential when we consider that 
the only other tool in our inflation fight, 
the Federal Reserve’s policy of main- 
taining exorbitant interest rates, also 
penalizes the same groups which are the 
target of the original budget resolution. 
I know it will take strong action to bring 
down the inflation rate, but let us at least 
share the burden, rather than placing it 
on those who can least afford it. 

Mr. MITCHELL’s amendment provides us 
with a means to achieve fiscal restraint, 
and send the proper message to the Na- 
tion, without ieopardizing the welfare of 
our needy Americans. It shows’ short- 
term restraint while maintaining a long- 
term perspective of the needs of our 
country. To me, it is the best proposal 
available. 

Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BADHAM. I thank my friend and 
distinguished colleague from California 
for yielding on this point. I would say to 
the gentleman simply this, that your 
Armed Services Committee has looked at 
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the budget. We have looked at it almost 
every day since January. I would suggest 
to the gentleman that with the careful 
and hard work that has gone on in that 
budget process in the authorizing Com- 
mittee on Armed Services that if we look 
at it again and we rethink it, the gentle- 
man's aims, whatever they are, might not 
be satisfied because every time we do 
scrutinize that budget, we come to the 
realization that there is more that is 
drastically needed for the defense of our 
Nation. So if we keep looking at it, we are 
going to keep raising it. And properly so. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I appre- 
ciate what the gentleman is saying. 

Mr. BADHAM. Because it is proper for 
the defense of our country. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I appre- 
ciate the fact the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia points out, that the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee is willing to take a good, 
hard look at the military budget in the 
sense and in the area I suggest. We, the 
NATO nations and the United States, 
spend more money in the defense of 
Eastern Europe than the Soviets do. Why 
then do they have three times as many 
tanks and twice as many ships? Someday 
I would hope that the gentleman from 
California and the Armed Services Com- 
mittee would answer that question. I 
would like to know. 
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Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in support of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment has 
served several important purposes, the 
major one of which was to develop a de- 
bate that I think will probably be as im- 
portant as any around this first budget 
resolution. Within the Mitchell amend- 
ment two overriding issues are addressed. 
In restoring cuts in domestic programs, it 
seeks to forestall the effects of the 
House budget resolution, which will 
further aggravate the impact of the 
1980 recession on the cities, the millions 
of present and future unemployed citi- 
zens, and those disadvantaged persons 
and distressed communities whose very 
income for survival will be wiped out by 
the combination of the recession itself 
and the cuts in the domestic programs 
called for in this House resolution. It is 
important that this issue be addressed 
squarely today, and I think it is im- 
portant that the majority of Members 
in this body determined that we needed 
the time appropriate to do so. 

In addition, this amendment also ad- 
dresses the gross distortion in the budg- 
et’s priorities that permits an increase 
in the defense budget at the expense of 
domestic programs that alone offer some 
hope to citizens in their daily lives. My 
colleague who preceded me in the well 
was making one vital point. That is 
that the amount of money spent on de- 
fense has no necessary relationship to 
national security. Spending an addi- 
tional 5 percent in real dollar terms on 
the defense budget does not mean that 
we will be 5 percent stronger, and it 
seems to me that this logic is open for 
very careful consideration. 
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The calamity that awaits the national 
economy, as we enter upon yet another 
recession, is already unfolding in my 
city and State. We are reeling in Detroit 
under the twin impact of stagnating in- 
flation and runaway unemployment, an 
unemployment rate of 14 percent in the 
city, more than twice the national rate; 
a city with a deficit of $60 million, even 
though drastic cuts in programs and 
personnel are already in effect; 23 per- 
cent of the adult black labor force con- 
tinue jobless; 50 percent of the teen- 
agers and 60 percent of the black teen- 
agers are unemployed. Michigan has 
already the largest caseload for public 
assistance of any State in the Nation; 
more than one-quarter of the Detroit 
citizenry now receive some form of di- 
rect public assistance. The Detroit in- 
dustrial base continues to erode as a 
result of plant closings and the basic 
weaknesses of the auto industry. De- 
troit and Michigan have already 
reached a situation comparable to the 
worst years of the last recession, and 
now we are debating a budget resolu- 
tion, which will certainly contribute to 
the spread of the conditions that now 
plague Detroit and Michigan to every 
other urban center in the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that we regain 
our sense of decency and prudence and 
support the Mitchell amendment, which 
will at least provide the cities and the 
most vulnerable citizens within them 
some defense against a recession. The 
time has come that the hypocrisy of 
more money for the military and sys- 
tematic reductions in almost every do- 
mestic program be turned back. The 
citizens of this country are not sleeping 
as this debate goes on. They are aware of 
what is happening. I say to the majority 
party and its leadership, please, let us 
not debate Hoover economics as the ma- 
jority party position. There is a “no win” 
in what we are doing. We already have 
suspended Humphery-Hawkins by direc- 
tion of the President of the United 
States. We are now predicting freely that 
there will be an increase in the unem- 
ployment rate, and so we are now at our 
wits’ end. I urge the Members to join in 
the support of the Mitchell amendment 
to the first budget resolution. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have listened to 
this debate, I have increasingly come to 
the conclusion that the author of this 
amendment, the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. MITCHELL) is right after all 
although possibly for some of the wrong 
reasons. But I think he is essentially cor- 
rect when he says the majority resolu- 
tion on the floor before us is a phony 
balanced budget and that it will be a 
disaster, an economic disaster for this 
country and, I would only add, for not 
only the cities and the officially poor who 
are receiving assistance payments or 
other support from the Government, or 
a Government job, but for all of the 
people, all of the American people as we 
look ahead to the next 10 or 15 or 18 
months and see what is in store as a re- 
sult of this policy and the like policies 
that have preceded it. 

If we need any evidence of that, I 
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would call the attention of the House to 
the fact that this morning the leading 
indicators were published, and they took 
the second largest plunge in history, 2.6 
percent, and that indicates that the com- 
ing recession will be far more severe, and 
the amount of hardships and unemploy- 
ment in this country will be far worse 
than was even imagined or forecast a 
few weeks ago. 

I would further suggest that I have in 
my hands before me the latest forecast 
for the next six quarters from Data Re- 
sources, Inc., one of the leading econo- 
metric firms in the country and a firm 
we all use as we try to project the impact 
of fiscal policy. If we look at that, what 
do we see? We see them now forecast- 
ing—and this is the latest forecast—a 
7.8-percent unemployment rate by 
November of this year and over 9 percent 
by late spring of 1981. That is the kind of 
policy that we have before us, or that is 
the consequence of the policy that we 
have had in the past and the one that is 
embodied in this budget. 

I will also have to say, though, to the 
author of this amendment and those 
who have supported it, that I do not 
think they prove the provosition that 
this resolution balances the budget on 
the backs of the poor people simply by 
listing those programs. food stamps or 
welfare numbers, or CHAPS, or some of 
the others that are going to be cut, be- 
cause as I listened to the gentleman from 
New York, for instance, list off those pro- 
grams that were cut by the committee, I 
was reminded of that old saw about 
whether the gas tank is half empty or 
half full. 

It seems to me, at least to be correct in 
this debate and to get things in perspec- 
tive, we should look not only at the $14 
billion the committee cut, but we ought 
to ask what remains in that budget, that 
$612 billion, that we are going to spend 
domestically and defensewise next year, 
and we at least ought to remind ourselves 
that despite some of the cuts that were 
made, or the deferrals of some of the 
programs that were mentioned, there is 
still in this budget for next year $335 bil- 
lion for human resources programs. And 
I am talking about income transfers and 
assistance payments, health and educa- 
tion, and jobs and manpower. and social 
services. That excludes all of the items 
like highways and sewers and energy 
projects and farm subsidies, the hard 
items in the budget. 

There is $335 billion in this budget 
even with the cuts for human resources 
and support programs for the cities and 
the voor, and I do not think we should 
overlook that. And I do not think we 
should minimize the effort that is being 
made. 

We should also realize that that repre- 
sents an $80 billion increase over the 
outlay level for the same human re- 
sources programs from 1979, $80 billion 
over 2 years from the budget that we 
just closed the books on 7 months ago, 
last October. That is a 30-percent gain 
in outlavs, and even if we assume that 
the inflation rate will be 10 or 11 percent, 
still there is a major real gain in these 
programs of 8 or 9 percent, and I think 
some of those who are objecting to the 
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cuts would be hard pressed to point to 
any other area of the budget that over 
2 years has had an 8- or 9-percent gain 
in real terms beyond inflation—certainly 
not defense, certainly not energy, and 
certainly not agriculture. I think they 
would be even harder pressed to find any 
area in the private sector, wage and sal- 
ary earners, small businessmen, or big 
businesses, that have had those kinds of 
income gains over the last 2 years. 

Let me return to the original point. 
I think that this amendment at least 
raises the question that this House ought 
to consider, and that is by simply driving 
the economy deeper into stagflation, 
maintaining the high inflation rates 
that we have today, and causing the 
economy to collapse into a deepening re- 
cession, laying people off, we are certain- 
ly not going to solve the problems of this 
country, and we are going to cause the 
kind of unnecessary debate that we have 
had here today about defense versus hu- 
man needs, about guns versus butter, 
about poor people versus admirals. I 
happen to believe that this country has 
got enough resources in our hundred 
million labor force, in our industry and 
our technology—to do both—but we will 
achieve neither with the kind of high- 
spending, high tax policy represented by 
the majority budget resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to proceed for 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 
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Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Chairman, in my 
21 years as a minister and more than 10 
years now as a formal politician, I have 
learned that if you want to turn people 
on, talk nonsense. If you want to turn 
people off, talk sense. I have come to ap- 
peal to the Members of this Congress to 
stop turning the American people on 
with a lot of nonsense. I come to appeal 
to this body to stop telling the people 
that by cutting this budget by $20 billion 
we are going to deal with inflation in our 
Nation. 

We all know if we cut the budget by 
$25 billion it is going to decrease inflation 
by at best two-tenths of 1 percent. Let us 
tell the people that. Let us stop telling 
the American people that we can balance 
this budget with programs that are going 
to put 2 million people out of work this 
year. Let us stop telling them nonsense 
and tell them the sense that if we are 
going to balance this budget with high 
interest rates and putting 2 million peo- 
ple out of work that we are going to 
have to pay $50 billion in lost taxes and 
unemployment compensation and wel- 
fare. 

Let us stop talking nonsense to the 
American people. Let us stop telling 
them that by raising interest rates we 
are going to be able to deal with in- 
flation. We are only going to put in the 
housing industry alone a million more 
people out of work and lose $25 billion 
more in tax resources. 
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Mr. Chairman, let us stop talking non- 
sense to the American people. Let us 
start talking some sense to them. Let us 
say what the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee of the U.S. House of Representatives 
and Senate have concluded, that if we 
are going to deal with inflation we must 
put people to work. Let us give them a 
sensible understanding of the position, 
that inflation is a function of too much 
demand chasing too little supply and 
that, therefore, the way to deal with in- 
fiation is to put people to work produc- 
ing that which is in short supply. Let 
us say to them what the Joint Committee 
has concluded: The problem in this Na- 
tion is not that we have too many peo- 
ple on food stamps, not that we have 
too many young people working in the 
summer, not that we have too many pub- 
lic service jobs targeted for areas of high 
employment. 

Mr. Chairman, the problem is that over 
the past 15 years we have experienced a 
steady decline in economic performance, 
in productivity, in manufacturing out- 
put, in manufacturing design. The re- 
sult is that neither the American people 
nor the people of the world are buying 
what we make. 

Mr. Chairman, when we refer to Ger- 
many and Japan let us tell the Ameri- 
can people while we were going to the 
Moon they were making better mouse- 
traps. They made better mousetraps in 
the area of electronics and automobiles 
and in industry. 

Just a few months ago I went out to 
buy my son a portable radio for Christ- 
mas. I saw on one shelf an RCA, AM 
and FM, $37. On another shelf, some- 
thing called Sanyo with AM-FM tape 
recorder and three speakers, $27. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I love America 
and I want RCA to make money. But 
when I saw a better mousetrap I bought 
it. Most of the American people this year 
are going to buy a better mousetrap in 
the auto industry. Even if we give $1.7 
billion tax benefits to Chrysler, the peo- 
ple are going to buy Datsun and Toyota 
and if they are looking for a motorcycle 
they are going to buy Kawasaki and 
Suzuki. 

We have to tell the American people 
the truth, that we have been outpro- 
duced. I hope that my colleagues on the 
right will join us in an effort to awaken 
the American people and tell them if we 
are going to get out of this inflation, we 
are going to have to put people to work, 
we are going to have to have a monetary 
policy that enables our industries to re- 
tool and put people to work to be com- 
petitive with our adversaries abroad. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are going to have 
an end to inflation we have to have some 
control, not allow the major oil com- 
panies to make billions of dollars in prof- 
its and buy up Montgomery Ward stores 
that are going to sell more Suzukis and 
Sanyos and Kawasakis and Datsuns and 
Toyotas. 

Mr. Chairman, the time has come for 
us to talk sense to the American people. 
I stand here to urge my colleagues to the 
left and the right to join us in putting 
the American people to work and putting 
an end to the nonsense that the problem 
in this country is that we try to do too 
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much for the least of these, the little 
ones in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, it was a Methodist 
minister who on one occasion said that 
on some issues cowardice asks the ques- 
tion, is it safe to take a position; ex- 
pediency asks the question, is it politic; 
Vanity asks the question, is it popular; 
but conscience asks the question, is it 
right. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle, with respect to 
the Mitchell amendment and the enor- 
mous problems facing the American 
economy, I ask for a vote for the Mitchell 
substitute. Not because it is safe or pop- 
ular or politic but because conscience 
and good sense tells us that it is right. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the context in which 
this debate is taking place includes the 
obvious need to increase defense expendi- 
tures, and, while I support an increase in 
defense expenditures, I think we need to 
put this in proper perspective in order to 
understand that we have not exactly 
starved the Pentagon to date. 

As a matter of fact, I understand there 
is about $100 billion in unobligated funds 
sitting in the Treasury waiting for the 
Pentagon to obligate them and another 
$26 billion of unexpended funds. So 
there is a total of about $126 billion we 
have appropriated for the military that 
has not yet been spent or even obligated. 
This number has grown with each year 
that I have been in Congress. To put this 
in a little better perspective, I would like 
to call your attention to a recent study 
by the Democratic Study Group, copies 
of which are available in the Democratic 
Cloakroom. It is entitled “Fiscal Year 
1981 Defense Spending.” 

Mr. Chairman, this document points 
out that the peace dividend which was 
supposed to occur after the Vietnam war 
ended never in fact materialized and 
that although the overall cost of the U.S. 
military dipped slightly between fiscal 
year 1969 and fiscal year 1971, the Pen- 
tagon’s budget surpassed the Vietnam 
war peak by fiscal year 1973 and, begin- 
ning with that year, the Department of 
Defense budgets have grown steadily, in- 
cluding the administration’s fiscal year 
1981 request. Including that reauest, mili- 
tary spending will have increased bv over 
$85 billion, or 108 percent, in 8 years. 

Mr. Chairman. through the last Re- 
publican administration budget, defense 
spending grew by 40 percent or by about 
$31 billion over 1973. Since taking office 
President Carter has presided over a 
nearly 50-percent increase in military 
spending. or about $54 billion over fiscal 
year 1977 including his current request. 

Mr. Chairman, it took 16 years. from 
fiscal year 1960 to fiscal year 1976 for the 
Pentagon’s budget to double in size. In 
the 6 years between fiscal year 1976 and 
fiscal year 1982 it is projected to double 
again and then double once more by the 
end of the 1980’s. Does this look like we 
have been starving the military? 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman. the 
DSG report goes on to point out that in 
the Department of Defense posture 
statement in January, Secretary Brown 
indicated that projected military spend- 
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ing in fiscal years 1981 through 1985 will 
amount to $1 trillion. The DSG report 
compares recommendations for budget 
authority for the defense function for 
fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983 with fis- 
cal year 1980. It shows that the House 
budget proposal for Defense for fiscal 
year 1981 would amount to a 13-percent 
increase, the administration’s would be 
a 14-percent increase, and the Senate’s 
a 21-percent increase. In terms of budget 
authority by fiscal year 1983, the House 
proposal for Defense would be a 43-per- 
cent increase, the administration’s a 45- 
percent increase, and the Senate’s a 63- 
percent increase. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, voting for 
the Mitchell amendment is not going to 
make much of a dent in any of those 
astronomical increases in the proposed 
budget for the Defense Department. 

O 1610 

Now, constituents whom I know per- 
sonally, who have worked for the Defense 
Department, have come to me to report 
shocking waste in the military establish- 
ment. They report that in Germany, for 
example, there are offices with four gen- 
eral officers and a panoply of other offi- 
cers, noncommissioned officers and civil- 
ians who have supposedly the responsi- 
bility for real estate procurement. Yet 
the West German Government does all 
the work and this elaborate U.S. mili- 
tary office has virtually nothing to do. 
This same sort of situation exists in ev- 
ery NATO country. 

I served in the Army for 4 years in 
war time. Even in war time many pro- 
fessional military, not most but some, 
looked on their career as a “gravy train.” 
It is safe to say that today there are 
thousands—I say thousands—of people 
in the military and the defense indus- 
tries who are riding that gravy train. If 
we had a really tough system of oversight 
and accounting—one that really rode 
herd on the Defense Department, maybe 
we could bring an end to this kind of 
waste. Surely we can ask the Defense De- 
partment to do so. 

I am for increasing military pay and 
benefits so that we can make the volun- 
teer system work, and I will support what 
is absolutely needed for the Defense De- 
partment. But there is so much waste in 
the military, who have the biggest single 
program in the Federal budget, that we 
can afford to make a reasonable cut and 
not diminish our military preparedness. 

Therefore, I think the amendment of 
the gentleman from Maryland is very 
well conceived. and I urge Members’ sup- 
port for it. And incidentally, I urge their 
opposition to the incredible increases in 
the military budget that would come 
through from other amendments that 
are going to be offered later, such as that 
of the gentlewoman from Maryland 
(Mrs. Hott). It is almost unbelievable 
that the minority party, that has con- 
sistently sung the song of fiscal responsi- 
bility, would be talking about huge 
spending increases for the defense func- 
tion and huge tax cuts in the same 
breath, and now are talking about doing 
more for the underprivileged and the un- 
employed. 

You cannot have it three ways, gentle- 
men. Something has got to give, and it 
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seems to me that the amendment of the 
gentleman from Maryland strikes a rea- 
sonable balance, and I urge its adoption. 

Mr. FORD of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Mitchell amendment once again, and 
would say that because of the general de- 
bate that has taken place on this floor 
today, two things have been made clear. 
One is that the balancing of the budget 
would have no minimal effect on infla- 
tion. The other is that the feeling in this 
country and in this body is that the budg- 
et must be balanced. Given those two 
facts, it becomes terribly important for us 
to insure that a balanced budget does not 
undercut this Nation’s commitment to 
the less fortunate citizens in America. 

I was somewhat terrified to see the 
specific cuts proposed; cuts like a dele- 
tion in the youth conservation program 
and an increase of only $150 million for 
the youth employment, when youth un- 
employment is almost at a figure of 3 
million; a budget cut of over 150,000 
CETA jobs while we are forecasting 
another 1.5 million unemployed this year 
if we balance the budget; a cut in the 
school lunch program, and a reduction 
in the funding of elementary and second- 
ary education programs; the elimina- 
tion of the LEAA grant program; the 
elimination of the proposed initiatives 
for the countercyclical assistance to lo- 
calities; a tightening of the food stamp 
eligibility criteria while food prices con- 
tinue to soar; a reduction in the com- 
munity development block grant pro- 
gram and rehabilitation loan program; 
a phase-out of the welfare reform dem- 
onstration program which has proved 
beyond a doubt the need of a permanent 
program. 

Mr. Chairman and my colleagues, I say 
that we cannot support these and many 
other cuts, deferrals, and deletions. That 
is why I do support the Mitchell amend- 
ment, because his amendment recognizes 
the commitment to the less fortunate. It 
restores funds for income security pro- 
grams; it restores funds for youth educa- 
tion and training; it restores funds for 
community development. In short, it 
recognizes that the budget can be bal- 
anced without increasing unemploy- 
ment; without increasing the suffering 
of our elderly and our poor, and without 
sacrificing our cities. 

The Mitchell amendment results in a 
balanced budget. It does this by closing 
loopholes, and thus more equitably dis- 
tributing the burden of a balanced budg- 
et. The goal of a balanced budget is 
admirable, but in achieving this goal we 
cannot ignore the economic reality. 


We must assure that a balanced budget 
does not turn out to be a terrible mistake 
for us and for the American people, and 
that it turns out to be meaningless as 
far as inflation is concerned, and one 
that only results in suffering for the 
American public. I urge my colleagues in 
the House today to vote for the Mitch- 
ell substitute to the Obey amendment, 
and ask that my colleagues today, when 
they vote, think in terms of their con- 
stituents; think in terms of the Ameri- 
can public. 
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Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe I rise in sup- 
port of the Mitchell amendment, but I do 
have some questions which I do not be- 
lieve were addressed in all of the 
speeches. I wonder if the gentleman from 
Maryland would respond to some ques- 
tions. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. I would 
be delighted. 

Mr. HARKIN. I notice in budget au- 
thority for fiscal year 1981 that the 
committee had recommended an in- 
crease over last year of $18.3 billion, 
and then in looking at the Mitchell 
amendment it reduces this budget au- 
thority by $5.8 billion; so instead of 
an $18.3 billion increase in budget au- 
thority for the military, we would have a 
$12.5 billion increase. Is that correct? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. That is 
correct, which means that there is no 
cut. 

Mr. HARKIN. So, in other words, the 
President told us at the White House 
a couple of weeks ago that he was firm- 
ly convinced that by the middle of this 
summer we would have inflation down to 
around 10 percent, and keep it in that 
area for the remainder of this year and 
next year. If that is the case, then the 
gentleman’s $12.5 billion increase would 
in fact be a real increase in military 
spending. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Marviand. If the 
President achieves that inflation goal, 
that is indeed what would happen. 

Mr. HARKIN. So, I was concerned 
about the gentleman’s amendment. that 
it would be a deep cut in the military 
that would really affect the military, but 
that is not the case? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Menv of 
the speakers who have spoken in support 
of my amendment have indicated that 
they want a strong national defense, and 
I do not think they would support my 
amendment if indeed it would be re- 
questing a cut in the military functions. 

Mr. HARKIN. I am glad to have that 
cleared up, because I was concerned 
about that; but I see that in fact this 
would, if anvthing, be a push—or let 
us say be an incentive—for the Presi- 
dent and for us to reduce inflation if in 
fact we want to keep a strong military. 
This would be another strong incentive 
for us to hold inflation down. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. The 
gentleman is absolutely correct. The dol- 
lar figure that we have given, if indeed 
there is a real push to reduce inflation 
and keep it down, then obviously the 
military is going to fare better. 

Mr. HARKIN. Another question. then, 
aside from that point. I understand that 
the gentleman calls for a deletion of the 
scheduled social security tax rate in- 
crease from 12.26 percent to 13.3 per- 
cent, which would go into effect, as I 
understand, next year. 
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Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HARKIN. That would mean, then, 
that the wage earners of this country 
would actually have a benefit from that; 
they would have more take-home pay? 
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Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. By ac- 
complishing that, we would almost give 
a tax break. 

Mr. HARKIN. They would have more 
spendable income? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Pre- 
cisely. 

Mr. HARKIN. They would be able to 
go out and buy more? 

Mr. of Maryland. The 
gentleman is precisely correct. 

Mr. HARKIN. And we would put people 
to work building and manufacturing the 
things people want to buy. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. We 
would do all of those good things. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, while I 
first rose and said that I believed I 
would support the gentleman, I am abso- 
lutely convinced now that I will support 
the gentleman’s amendment. 

It will give us all a strong incentive to 
reduce inflation to keep our military 
strong, it will halt these increases in the 
regressive social security tax, it will put 
people to work, not on welfare, and it 
will keep our budget balanced. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of the amendment of- 
fered by our distinguished colleague from 
Maryland (Mr. MITCHELL). 

I stated at the beginning of our debate 
on this budget resolution that I stand 
ready to support fair and realistic spend- 
ing reductions in the struggle to halt 
inflation. But I do not believe that the 
committee resolution meets the critical 
economic situation we face in an equi- 
table, reasonable or sensible manner. 

As presented to the House, House Con- 
current Resolution 307 attempts to bal- 
ance the budget and contain inflation by 
so drastically slashing funds for social 
and economic programs that the lives of 
millions of our citizens will be directly 
and immediately severely damaged and 
placed in jeopardy. The cuts will devas- 
tate those most in need—the elderly, the 
unemployed, the young, the disabled. 

We have committed ourselves to pro- 
viding adequate food, nutrition and 
health assistance, essential supplemen- 
tary income, decent housing, better edu- 
cational opportunities and training and 
access programs for employment—to 
single out only the most basic needs for 
survival. Yet, the disastrous cuts in the 
budget resolution will create human suf- 
fering and misery and make a mockery 
of the principles of humanity and com- 
passion for those in need, which our 
Nation cherishes. 

The Mitchell “human needs budget 
alternative” targets Federal spending to 
meet the immediate needs of those citi- 
zens who must rely upon Federal pro- 
grams to exist and for a hope to find a 
better life in our economic system. It 
increases funds for such crucial programs 
as welfare assistance, food stamps, low- 
income energy assistance, subsidized 
housing, CETA and youth education and 
employment programs, the antirecession 
fiscal assistance program and the LEAA 
grant programs. 

The LEAA program is of particular 
concern to me since just last year the 


Committee on the Judiciary reported an 


austere LEAA authorization which was 
approved by the House by a 304-to-83 
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vote. With the increase in crime and the 
documented fact that unemployment is 
a significant factor in the crime rate, it 
is obvious that this is no time to elimi- 
nate the only direct Federal assistance 
program to help local communities fight 
crime. 

Failing adoption of the human needs 
budget alternative, I will support the 
amendments offered by our colleagues 
from New York (Mr. SoLarz and Mr. OT- 
TINGER). They represent considerable 
improvement over the committee budget 
resolution. 

But I am convinced, Mr. Chairman, 
that adoption of the human needs budget 
alternative is imperative if we are to pre- 
vent privation of our Nation’s disadvan- 
taged and their abandonment of hope 
and confidence in their country and their 
aspirations for a better future. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. MITCHELL) as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. OBEY). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 74, noes 313, 
answered “present” 32, not voting 13, as 
follows: 

[Roll No. 206] 


AYES—74 


Gray 

Green 
Harkin 
Hawkins 
Holtzman 
Brown, Calif. Johnson, Colo. 
Burton, John Kastenmeier 
Burton, Phillip Kildee 

Carr Lederer 
Cavanaugh Lehman 
Chisholm Lowry 

Clay Lundine 
Collins, 11. McHugh 
Conyers Maguire 
Dellums Mikulski 
Miller, Calif. 
Minish 
jaan Md. 


Addabbo 
Benjamin 
Bingham 
Bonior 
Brodhead 


Ottinger 


Diggs 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Downey 
Drinan 

Early 

Edwards, Calif. 
Ford, Mich. 
Ford. Tenn. 
Garcia 


Bauman 
Beard, R.I. 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Bennett 
Bethune 
Be vill 
Biaggi 
Blanchard 
Boland 
Bolling 
Boner 


Crane, Philip 
D’Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Davis, Mich. 
Davis, S.C. 
de la Garza 


Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Gore 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Grisham 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall, Ohio 
Hall, Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harris 
Harsha 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Hinson 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 


Buchanan 
Carter 
Corcoran 
Courter 
Dougherty 
Edwards, Okla. 
Fenwick 
Findley 


Anderson, Il. 
Beard, Tenn. 
Brooks 
Dornan 
Guarini 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
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Jacobs 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kelly 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kostmayer 


Quillen 


Lee 

Lent 
Levitas 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 


Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 
Mitchell, N-Y. 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 


Williams, Mont. 


Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 
Wolpe 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Mo. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Rousselot 
Snowe 
Stockman 
Tauke 
Thomas 
Vander Jagt 


Murphy, Il. 
1630 
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On this vote: 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson of California for, 
with Mr. Beard of Tennessee against. 

Mr. Leland for, with Mr. Wydler against. 


Mr. CARNEY changed his vote from 
“aye” to “no.” 

So the amendment offered as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee will 
rise informally. 

The SPEAKER resumed the chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before 
the House the following enrolled bill: 

H.R. 7140. An act to amend title IV of the 
Employee Retirement Income Security Act 
of 1974 to postpone for 2 months the date on 
which the Pension Benefit Guaranty Corpora- 
tion must pay benefits under terminated 
multiemployer plans. 


The SPEAKER. The Committee will 
resume its sitting. 


FIRST CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
ON THE BUDGET—FISCAL YEAR 
1981 


The Committee resumed its sitting. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SOLARZ AS A SUB- 
STITUTE FOR THE AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE 
OF A SUBSTITUTE OFFERED BY MR. OBEY 


Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment as a substitute for the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SoLanz as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute offered by Mr. OBEY. Strike all 
after the resolving clause and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


That the Congress hereby determines and 
declares pursuant to section 301(a) of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974, that for 
the fiscal year beginning on October 1, 
1980— 

(1) the recommended level of Federal re- 
venues is $619,200,000,000, and the amount 
by which the aggregate level of Federal rev- 
enues should be decreased is $10,300,000,000 
and the amount by which the aggregate level 
of Federal revenues should be increased is 
$27,700,000,000; 

(2) the appropriate level of total budget 
authority is $700,200,000,000; 

(3) the appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is $617,200,000,000; 

(4) the amount of the surplus in the 
budget which is appropriate in the light of 
economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors is $2,000,000,000; 

(5) the appropriate level of the public debt 
is $926,800,000,000 and the amount by which 
the statutory limit on such debt should ac- 
cordingly be increased is $30,100,000,000; 
and 

(6) the appropriate level of total gross 
obligations for the principal amount of 
direct loans is $60,600,000,000 and the ap- 
propriate level of total commitments to 
guarantee loan principal is $79,600,000,000. 

Sec. 2. Based on allocations of the appro- 
priate level of total new budget authority 
and of total budget outlays as set forth in 
paragraphs (2) and (3) of the first section 
of this resolution, the Congress hereby deter- 
mines and declares pursuant to section 301 
(a) (2) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 that for the fiscal year beginning on 
October 1, 1980, the appropriate level of new 
budget outlays authority and the estimated 
budget for each major functional category 
are as follows: 
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(1) National Defense (050): 
(A) New budget authority, $160,850,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $147,950,000,000. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

(A) New budget authority, $24,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,800,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technol- 
ogy (250): 

(A) New budget authority, $6,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,300,000,000. 

(4) Energy (270): 

(A) New budget authority, $7,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $7,200,000,000. 

(5) Natural Resource and Environment 
(300) : 

(A) New budget authority, $12,150,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $12,500,000,000. 

(6) Agriculture (350) : 

(A) New budget authority, $5,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $2,300,000,000. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370) : 

(A) New budget authority, $5,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $550,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400) : 

(A) New budget authority, $23,050,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $19,750,000,000. 

(9) Community and Regional Development 
(450) : 

(A) New budget authority, $9,150,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,500,000,000. 

(10) Education, Training, 
and Social Services (500) : 

(A) New budget authority, $34,650,000,- 
000. 
(B) Outlays, $32,000,000,000. 

(11) Health (550): 

(A) New budget authority, $71,900,000,- 
000; 
(B) Outlays, $62,200,000,000. 

(12) Income Security (600) : 
(A) New budget authority, $253,850,000,- 


Employment 


(B) Outlays, $221,850,000,000. 

(13) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 

(A) New budget authority, $21,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $21,200,000,000. 

(14) Administration of Justice (750) : 

(A) New budget authority, $4,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,600,000,000. 

(15) General Government (800) : 

(A) New budget authority, $4,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,600,000,000. 

(16) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850) : 

(A) New budget authority, $6,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $7,300,000,000. 

(17) Interest (900): 

(A) New budget authority, $72,200,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $72,200,000,000. 

(18) Allowances (920) : 

(A) New budget authority, $0,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $0,000,000. 

(19) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950) : 

(A) New budget authority,—$24,600,000,- 
000; 
(B) Outlays, —$24,600,000,000. 

Sec. 3. Pursuant to sections 301(b) (2) and 
310 of the Budget Act: 

(a) (1) the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture and the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture, Nutrition, and Forestry shall rec- 
ommend program reductions for fiscal year 
1981 in reported or enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions that reduce spending by $120,- 
000,000 in budget authority and $120,000,000 
in outlays and are instructed to report on or 
before June 15, 1980, such recommendations 
to effectuate reductions in corresponding 
new budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new or existing spending au- 
thority for programs within the jurisdiction 
of those committees; 

(2) the Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry shall reduce spend- 
ing for fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, 
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and resolutions by $233,000,000 in budget 
authority, and $200,000,000 in outlays and 
is instructed to report on or before June 15, 
1980, its recommendations for changes in 
new budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new or existing spending au- 
thority contained in enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions within the jurisdiction of this 
committee sufficient to accomplish the re- 
duction required by this subsection; 

(b) (1) the House Committee on Armed 
Services shall reduce spending for fiscal year 
1981 in enacted laws, bills, and resolutions 
by $3,263,000,000 in budget authority and 
$3,188,000,000 in outlays and is instructed to 
report on or before June 15, 1980, its recom- 
mendations for changes in new budget au- 
thority for fiscal year 1981, budget authority 
initially provided for prior fiscal years, and 
new or existing spending authority con- 
tained in enacted laws, bills, and resolutions 
within the jurisdiction of this committee 
sufficient to accomplish the reduction re- 
quired by this subsection; 

(b) (2) the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services shall reduce spending for fiscal year 
1981 in enacted laws, bills, and resolutions 
by $460,000,000 in budget authority and 
$460,000,000 in outlays and is instructed to 
report on or before June 15, 1980, its recom- 
mendations for changes in new budget au- 
thority for fiscal year 1981, budget authori- 
ty initially provided for prior fiscal years, 
and new or existing spending authority con- 
tained in enacted laws, bills, and resolutions 
within the jurisdiction of this committee suf- 
ficient to accomplish the reduction required 
by this subsection; 

(c) the House Committee on Education 
and Labor shall reduce spending for fiscal 
year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, and resolu- 
tions by $301,000,000 in budget authority 
and $274,000,000 in outlays, and is instructed 
to report on or before June 15, 1980, its 
recommendations for changes in new budget 
authority for fiscal year 1981, budget au- 
thority initially provided for prior fiscal 
years, and new or existing spending authori- 
ty contained in enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions within the jurisdiction of this 
committee sufficient to accomplish the re- 
duction required by the subsection; 

(d) the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce shall reduce spend- 
ing for fiscal 1981 in reported or enacted 
laws, bills, and resolutions by $200,000,000 
in budget authority and $270,000,000 in out- 
lays and is instructed to report on or before 
June 15, 1980, its recommendations for 
changes in new budget authority for fiscal 
year 1981, budget authority initially pro- 
vided for prior fiscal years, and new or ex- 
isting spending authority contained in re- 
ported or enacted laws, bills, and resolutions 
within the jurisdiction of this committee 
sufficient to accomplish the reduction re- 
quired by this subsection ; 

(e) the House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service and the Senate Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs shall reduce 
spending for fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, 
bills, and resolutions by $2,803,000,000 in 
budget authority and $3,368,000,000 in out- 
lays and are instructed to report on or be- 
fore June 15, 1980, their recommendations 
for changes in new budget authority for fis- 
cal year 1981, budget authority initially pro- 
vided for prior fiscal years, and new or ex- 
isting spending authority contained in en- 
acted laws, bills, and resolutions within the 
jurisdictions of those committees sufficient 
to accomplish the reduction required by 
this subsection; 

(f) the House Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation and the Senate Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works shall 
recommend program reductions for fiscal 
year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, and resolu- 
tions that reduce spending by $400,000,000 
in outlays and are instructed to report on 
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or before June 15, 1980, such recommenda- 
tions to effectuate reductions in correspond- 
ing outlays for programs within the juris- 
diction of those committees; 

(g) the House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs and the Senate Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs shall reduce spending or recommend 
program reductions for fiscal year 1981 in 
enacted laws, bills, and resolutions by $400,- 
000,000 in budget authority and $400,000,000 
in outlays and are instructed to report on 
or before June 15, 1980, their recommenda- 
tions to reduce spending, or to effectuate 
reductions, in new or corresvonding budget 
authority for fiscal year 1981, budget au- 
thority initially provided for prior fiscal 
years, and new or existing spending author- 
ity contained in enacted laws, bills, and res- 
olutions within the jurisdictions of those 
committees, or for programs within the juris- 
dictions of those committees, sufficient to 
accomplish the reduction required by this 
subsection; 

(h) the House Committee on Ways and 
Means shall reduce spending for fiscal year 
1981 in reported or enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions by $267.000.000 in budget au- 
thority and $1,419,000,000 in outlays, and 
is instructed to report on or before June 15, 
1980, its recommendations for changes in 
new budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new or existing spending 
authority contained in revorted or enacted 
laws, bills, and resolutions within the juris- 
diction of this committee sufficient to ac- 
complish the reduction required by this 
subsection; 

(i) the Senate Committee on Finance 
shall reduce spending for fiscal year 1981 
in enacted laws, bills, and resolutions by 
$467,000,000 in budget authority and $1,619,- 
000,000 in outlays and is instructed to revort 
on or before June 15, 1980, its recommenda- 
tions for changes in new budget authority 
for fiscal year 1981. budget authority initially 
provided for prior fiscal years. and new or 
existing spending authority contained in en- 
acted laws, bills. and resolutions within the 
jurisdiction of this committee sufficient to 
accomplish the reduction required by this 
subsection; 

(j) the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources shall reduce spending for 
fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws. bills. and 
resolutions by 8306. 000.000 in budget author- 
ity and $349,000,000 in outlays and is in- 
structed to report on or before June 15, 1980, 
its recommendations for changes in new 
budget authority for fiscal year 1981, budget 
authority initially provided for prior fiscal 
years, and new or existing spending author- 
ity contained in enacted laws. bills, and 
resolutions within the jurisdiction of this 
committee sufficient to accomplish the re- 
duction required by this subsection; and 

(k) the House Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Senate Committee on Finance 
shall increase revenves for fiscal year 1981 in 
reported or enacted laws, bills, and resolu- 
tions by $27,600,000,000 and are instructed 
to report on or before June 15, 1980, their 
recommendations for chances in revenues 
for fiscal year 1981 contained in reported or 
enacted laws, bills, and resolutions within 
the jurisdictions of those committees suf- 
ficient to accomplish the increase required 
by this subsection. 

Sec. 4. In accordance with section 301(b) 
(1) of the Budget Act, no bill or resolution 
providing new budget authority for fiscal year 
1981 or providing new or existing spending 
authority described in section 401(c) (2) (C) 
of the Budget Act in excess of the allocation 
of the appropriate levels of total budget out- 
lays and total new budget authority sub- 
mitted pursuant to section 302(b) of the 
Budget Act, shall be enrolled until Congress 
has completed action on the second budget 
resolution for that fiscal year as required to 
be reported under section 310 of the Budget 
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Act; and, if a reconciliation bill or reconcili- 
ation resolution, or both, are required to be 
reported under section 310(c), until Congress 
has completed action on that bill or resolu- 
tion, or both. 

Sec. 5. The Congress sets forth the follow- 
ing budgetary levels for fiscal years 1982 
through 1983— 

(1) the recommended level of Federal rev- 
enues is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $694,800,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $804,100,000,000; 
and the amount by which the aggregate 
levels of Federal revenues should be increased 
or decreased is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: . 6300, 000, O00; 

Fiscal year 1983: 8000, 000,000; 

(2) the appropriate level of total new 
budget authority is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $767,300,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $864,500,000,000; 

(3) the appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $683,100,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $775,400,000,000; 

(4) the amount of the surplus in the 
budget which is appropriate in light of eco- 
nomic conditions and all other relevant fac- 
tors is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $11,700,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $28,700,000,000; 

(5) the appropriate level of the public debt 
is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $954,200,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $970,600,000,000. 

(b) Based on allocations of the appropriate 
level of total new budget authority and of 
total budget outlays for fiscal years 1982 and 
1983 as set forth above, the appropriate level 
of new budget authority and the estimated 
budget outlays for each major functional 
category are respectively as follows: 

(1) National Defense (050) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $182,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $166,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

i 12 New budget authority, 8203. 900, 000. 

(B) Outlays, 8185, 800.000.000. 

(2) International Affairs (150) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $16,200,000,000: 

(B) Outlays, $10,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $15,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $10,700,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technol- 
ogy (250): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,000,000, 1 

(B) Outlays, 96.900,000,006. a 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority. $8,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $10,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $10,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, 511.700, 000, 000. 

a one Natural Resources and Environment 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority. $13,400,000,000: 

(B) Outlays, $13,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlavs, $13,600,000,000. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4.200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,300,000,000: 

(B) Outlays, $5,200.000,000. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,050,000,000: 

(B) Outlays, $2,850,000,000. 
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Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,250,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $2,850,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $22,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $20,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $24,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $22,200,000,000. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,000.000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,300,000,000. 


(10) Education, Training, Employment, 


and Social Services (500) : 


Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $36,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $33,900,000,000. 

Fiscal years 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $41,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $39,300,000,000. 

(11) Health (550): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $83,100,000,000; 

Outlays, $70,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $119,000,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, $103,300,000,000. 

(12) Income Security (600) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $289,900,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, $249,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $318,400,000,- 
000; 
(B) Outlays. $274.600,000,000. 

(13) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $23,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays. $22,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $25,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays. $24.400,000,000. 

(14) Administration of Justice (750): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budeet authority, $4,300,000,000; 

(B) Outiays, $4,500.000,000. 

(15) General Government (800): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays. $4,700,000,000. 

Piscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,900,000,000; 

(B) Ontlays. $4.800,000,000. 

(16) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850) : 

Fiscal vear 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays. 86.400.000, 000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays. $6.500,000,000. 

(17) Interest (900): 

Fiscal vear 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $73,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $73.600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authoritv. $76,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays. $76.500.000,000. 

(18) Allowances (920): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $1,900,000,000; 

B Outlays. $1.900,000,000. 

Piscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays. $3.600,000,000. 

(19) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, —$27,300,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays. — 829. 700,000. 000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 
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(A) New budget authority, — $29,700,000,- 
000; 
(B) Outlays, —$29,700,000,000. 

Sec. 6. Section 1 of S. Con. Res. 53 is revised 
as follows: 

(a) (1) the recommended level of Federal 
revenues is $528,800,000,000, and the amount 
by which the aggregate level of Federal reve- 
nue should be increased is $100,000,000; 

(2) the appropriate level of total new 
budget authority is $660,500,000,000; 

(3) the appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is $571,600,000,000; 

(4) the amount of the deficit in the budget 
which is appropriate in light of economic 
conditions and all other relevant factors is 
$42,800,000,000; and 

(5) the appropriate level of the public debt 
is $896,700,000,000, and the amount by which 
the statutory limit on such debt should ac- 
cordingly be increased is $17,700,000,000. 

(b) (1) National Defense (050) : 

(A) New budget authority, $142,500,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $134,200,000,000. 
(2) International Affairs (150) : 
(A) New budget authority, $15,800,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $10,700,000,000. 
(3) General Science, Space, and Technol- 
250) : 
New budget authority, $6,100,000,000; 
Outlays, $5,900,000,000. 


New budget authority, $40,300,000,000; 
Outlays, $6,400,000,000. 
) Natural Resources and Environment 


New budget authority, $12,300,000,000; 
Outlays, $13.2000,000,000. 
(6) Agriculture (350): 
New budget authority, $5,000,000,000; 
Outlays, $5,900,000,000. 
Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 
New budget authority, $11,600,000,000; 
Outlays, 868. 100,000. 000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

(A) New budget authority. $21,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $20.100.000.000. 

(9) Community and Regional Development 
(450) : 

(A) New budget authority, $8,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays. 89.200.000.000. 

(10) Education. Training, Employment and 
Social Services (500) : 

(A) New budget authority. $30,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $30.100,000,000’ 

(11) Health (550): 

(A) New budget authority. $59,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays. 856.500.000.000. 

(12) Income Security (600) : 

(A) New budget authority %224,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, 8191. 700 000.000. 

(13) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 

(A) New budget authority. 821.000.000, 000: 

(B) Outlays. $20.300,000.000. 

(14) Administration of Justice (750): 

(A) New budget authority, $4,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays. %4.400.000.000. 

(15) General Government (800) : 

(A) New budget authority, $4,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays. 84. 400.000.000. 

on. General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
0 > 

(A) New budget authority, $8,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays. $8.800,000,000. 

(17) Interest (900) : 

(A) New budget authority, $65,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $65.100.000,000; 

(18) Allowances (920): 

(A) New budget authority, $1,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $900.000,000. 

(19) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950) : 

(A) New budget authority, $22,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $22,300.000,000. 

Sec. 7. The Congress urges the President to 
study and review the current inflation meas- 
ure for indexing Federal programs, and to 
submit his findings and recommendations 
for the most avprooriate cost-of-living meas- 
ure within sixty days after passage of this 
budget resolution. 
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Mr. SOLARZ (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment offered as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute be considered as read and 
printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, given 
the political and parliamentary realities 
which confront the Congress, it seems to 
me fairly obvious that we are going to 
end up, when this process is completed, 
with a budget resolution for fiscal 1981 
which is truly balanced for the first time 
in several years. 

So the real question that confronts the 
Congress is not whether to balance the 
budget but how to balance the budget. 
Given a 20-percent rate of inflation, I 
can recognize the need for a balanced 
budget as part of a larger and more com- 
prehensive effort to do something about 
the problem of inflation in our country. 

But what I cannot recognize, and what 
I do not accept, is the need for a budget 
resolution which is balanced on the backs 
of the poor, the young, the elderly, and 
the other deprived and distressed cities 
and citizens of our country. 

Like the budget resolution which was 
reported out by the Budget Committee, 
my substitute provides not only for a 
balanced budget, but for a budget with a 
surplus of $2 billion, but unlike the sub- 
stitute which was just defeated, which 
was offered by my very good friend from 
Maryland (Mr. MITCHELL), my substi- 
tute not only does not provide for a cut 
in defense spending, but actually pro- 
vides for a modest $60 million increase 
in defense outlays for fiscal 1981 in order 
to provide some additional incentives for 
the recruitment of people into the Re- 
serves, which, as most of us know, are 
suffering from serious shortfalls in terms 
of the total number of people we need in 
the Reserve Forces available to our coun- 
try. 

In other words, my substitute, unlike 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. MITCHELL), does 
not pose the alternative of guns versus 
butter, but attempts instead to provide 
for a balanced budget through a variety 
of mechanisms which I will shortly de- 
scribe without in any way reducing the 
level of defense spending. 

Unlike the resolution reported out by 
the House Budget Committee, however, 
which balances the budget exclusively 
through expenditure reductions, my 
substitute would provide for a balanced 
budget through a combination of ex- 
penditure reductions on the one hand 
and tax reforms on the other. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. When the gentleman 
says his plan would add $60 million to 
the defense budget, if I might, let me 
quote a great statesman, the President 
of Pakistan, President Zia: That is pea- 
nuts.” 
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Mr. SOLARZ. But unlike the President 
of Pakistan, I trust that my good friend 
frm New York would not reject it, be- 
cause obviously every additional dollar 
that we can prudently spend on defense 
would add to our national security. 

As I was trying to say, the budget sub- 
stitute which I offer would be balanced 
through a combination of expenditure 
reductions on the one hand and tax re- 
forms on the other. It would accomplish 
this miraculous feat by restoring about 
$5.4 billion in outlays that had previous- 
ly been cut by the Budget Committee in 
a wide variety of essential domestic pro- 
grams that the Budget Committee cut 
not just to the bone, but the marrow, 
and through an increase of $5.4 billion 
in revenues through the elimination of 
a number of tax loopholes which prob- 
ably should have been eliminated a long 
time ago. 

In specific, at a time when State and 
local governments are reeling under the 
impact of record rates of inflation and a 
developing rescession, it would provide 
for a restoration of about $1 billion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Sorarz) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. SOLARZ 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. SOLARZ. My substitute would re- 
store about $1 billion in programs which 
benefit State and local governments. At 
a time when we anticipate, in the as- 
sumptions contained in our own budget 
resolution, an increase of 1½ percent at 
the very least in the unemployment rate, 
my substitute would provide for a res- 
toration of $800 million in jobs programs 
for the unemployed and, at a time when 
there are millions of vulnerable Ameri- 
cans who, because of age or income are 
incapable of adequately caring for them- 
selves, my substitute would restore $2.4 
billion in programs for the poor and the 
elderly. 

The substitute would finance these res- 
torations by requiring the Committee on 
Ways and Means, through the reconcili- 
ation procedure, to report out $5.4 bil- 
lion in tax reforms, which it could choose 
from a potential list of approximately 
$13 billion worth of tax reforms, includ- 
ing such perennials as the oil depletion 
allowance, the expensing for the intan- 
gible cost of oil drilling, and possibly 
even the elimination of tax deductions 
ne interest payments on credit card 

I want to emphasize that the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means would not be 
obligated to enact any particular tax 
reform, but it would be able to pick and 
choose from a list of about $13 billion 
worth of tax reforms a grand total of 
$5.4 billion of tax reforms, which would 
equal the $5.4 billion my substitute would 
restore in a variety of essential domestic 
programs. 

I would suggest that in economic terms 
there is absolutely no difference what- 
soever in terms of its impact on infla- 
tion of a budget resolution which is bal- 
anced exclusively by spending cuts and 
a budget resolution which is balanced 
primarily by spending cuts, because un- 
der the terms of my substitute, the budg- 
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et gap would still be closed primarily by 
expenditure reductions and only inci- 
dentally by tax reforms, given the fact 
that under the terms of my substitute 
the budget would be balanced with ap- 
proximately $11 billion worth of cuts 
and $5 billion worth of increased taxes 
through the enactment of tax reforms. 

In psychological terms, there is abso- 
lutely no difference whatsoever between 
a budget which is balanced, as it is in 
the resolution reported out by the com- 
mittee, exclusively through expenditure 
cuts, and a budget which is balanced, as 
it is in my substitute, through a combi- 
nation of expenditure reductions and tax 
reforms. 
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Now, it will be argued, as it was in the 
Budget Committee, that my substitute is 
unrealistic because there is absolutely no 
chance that the Committee on Ways and 
Means will report out the necessary 
legislation to increase taxes by $5.4 bil- 
lion through the elimination of these 
various tax loopholes. 

It seems to me that if it is realistic to 
instruct, as we do in this budget resolu- 
tion through the reconciliation proce- 
dure, the Committee on the Post Office to 
report out legislation saving $2.8 billion, 
presumably through pay reform legisla- 
tion; if it is realistic to require the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor to report 
out savings of $500 million, presumably 
through changes in the school lunch pro- 
gram; if it is realistic to require the Ap- 
propriations Committee to report out 
legislation saving $500 million, presum- 
ably through limitations in spending on 
highwav programs; and if it is realistic 
to require the Veterans Committee to re- 
port out legislation saving $400 million, 
presumably through changes in medical 
benefits for veterans, then I cannot for 
the life of me understand why it is not 
realistic through the utilization of pre- 
cisely the same procedure, that is, recon- 
ciliation, to require the Committee on 
Ways and Means to report out legislation 
providing for the elimination of tax loop- 
holes which would generate $5.4 billion 
in new revenues, compensating for the 
$5.4 billion in restorations included in my 
substitute, thereby maintaining the prin- 
ciple of a balanced budget, and a $2 
billion surplus, but in the process restor- 
ing $5.4 billion in a variety of desperately 
needed domestic programs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Sorarz) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Sorarz 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I would 
simplv say in conclusion that the budget 
resolution which was reported out of our 
committee is a resolution which says 
“yes” to the rich, but “no” to the poor. It 
says “‘yes” to the oil companies, but “no” 
to the recipients of low-income energy 
assistance. And it says “yes” to the three 
martini lunch, but “no” to the recipients 
of food stamps. 

My substitute, on the other hand, pro- 
vides for a balanced budget. It provides 
for a $2 billion surplus. It does not cut 
into defense, so it avoids the guns versus 
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butter argument, because I happen to 
agree with those who believe that we can 
both provide for a strong defense and at 
the same time take care of our essential 
domestic needs. It does it by eliminating 
a variety of tax loopholes. To those who 
say that is not realistic, I say that where 
there is a will, there is a way. If we can 
force the other committees to report out 
through the reconciliation procedure the 
necessary legislation, there is no reason 
we cannot do it with the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I yield to my friend, the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to commend the gentleman for his 
amendment. At least it deals with some 
concerns of many of the Members of the 
House. 

Unlike the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Mrr- 
CHELL), which cuts military funding and 
expresses exclusive concern for the social 
programs which are so vital to a large 
portion of our population, this amend- 
ment does not cut the military appropri- 
ations. Contrarywise, it even increases 
it some $60 million, which in my judg- 
ment is a significant departure, which 
gives a greater degree of acceptability 
to the gentleman’s amendment. 

The one area of concern, however, is 
the question of raising taxes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Soranz) 
has again expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Bracer, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. SoLarz was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman continue to yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. Yes. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, given the 
fact that the people of our Nation are 
simply fatigued with their tax burden, 
but also recognizing that we have an 
obligation to the disadvantaged of our 
country, perhaps a reasonable tax in- 
crease might be palatable; but the gen- 
tleman’s amendment deals with a very 
speculative prospect. The question is 
whether the Committee on Ways and 
Means will produce the legislation that 
will produce the revenue necessary to 
make the gentleman’s amendment vi- 
able. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I would 
say to the gentleman that under the 
terms of my substitute, which utilizes 
the reconciliation procedure, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means is obligated 
to report out that legislation. 

The budget resolution before us man- 
dates the Committee on Education and 
Labor, the Veterans Committee, the 
Committee on Appropriations, the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office, to report out 
legislative savings, and under the rules 
of the House they must do so. I am sim- 
ply saving that if we are going to order 
those committees to report out legisla- 
tion so the budget can be balanced. there 
is no reason we cannot order the Com- 
mittee on Wavs and Means to report out 
some of these tax reforms, so the budget 
is balanced as well. 
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I am not talking about increasing 
taxes on the average American. I am 
talking about the possibility of elimi- 
nating the oil depletion allowance at a 
time when even after the windfall profit 
tax, because of the more than 100-per- 
cent increase in the price of oil, the oil 
corporations in this country are making 
substantially more in profits than they 
made a year ago before the windfall 
profit tax was even enacted. 

Mr. BIAGGI. I understand the gentle- 
man’s argument. I heard it in the gen- 
tleman’s initial presentation, which is 
most clear; however, producing revenue 
raising legislation is a very difficult mat- 
ter given the temper of the people of our 
Nation. Legislation that is essential in 
order to make the gentleman’s program 
a viable one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. SoLarz) 
has again expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Braddr, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. SoLarz was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. SOLARZ. The point I am trying 
to make to the gentleman, and I think 
the gentleman raises a very serious 
question, is that if we look at the legis- 
lation the other standing committees 
are being required to report out, we will 
find that it is just as realistic to expect 
the Committee on Ways and Means to 
report out the tax reforms I call for as 
it is, for example, to expect the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
to report out pay reform legislation. In 
other words, we are requiring standing 
committees to report out legislation they 
consistently have rejected. The only 
way they are going to report it out is 
because they are under a mandate to 
do so. Now, maybe they will not. Maybe 
the whole reconciliation procedure will 
fail. 

Mr. BIAGGI. I am aware of all that; 
but if the gentleman will yield further, 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
poses a very special problem from a 
very practical application of the gentle- 
man’s suggestion. 

Aside from that, I am convinced of 
the merits of the gentleman’s argument 
and I say that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is superior, to the Parren amend- 
ment to the extent that it deals with 
all the segments that are concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. SoLarz) has 
again expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Simon, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Soiarz was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I would be happy to yield. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, I simply 
want to commend the gentleman from 
New York. I voted for the Mitchell 
amendment. I am voting for this one, 
simply because I think we have our pri- 
orities somewhat out of order. 

I would point this out, and I am under 
no illusion that is likely to carry by any 
overwhelming majority; but if through 
some rare insight this should achieve a 
majority, then we have to go to confer- 
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ence and it is much more likely that the 
end result would be close to where the 
House position is right now if the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York 
were to carry; so that those who believe 
that we have come close to a fairly sound 
position, I think, might want to consider 
supporting the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I yield to my good 
friend, the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to also congratulate the gen- 
tleman on his amendment and point out 
that the revenue aspects of this amend- . 
ment are not new taxes. 

I think my colleague, the gentleman 
from New York, expresses some concern 
about that. What we are asking is that 
the people who have gotten tax breaks 
over the years through the tax code, the 
same thing as an expenditure—they are 
frequently referred to as tax expendi- 
tures—share in the burden of balancing 
the budget. 

My amendment does the same thing as 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. SoLarz). There is no rea- 
son why people who got depletion allow- 
ances or foreign tax credits or intangible 
drilling cost expensing privileges through 
the tax code should not bear some burden 
when we have to cut back. 

That is what the gentleman from New 
York is doing. I think it is fair—it is 
equitable and it is realistic to mandate 
that on the Committee on Ways and 
Means, just as we mandate unpalatable 
cuts on the other committees. 

My amendment goes further and re- 
stores entirely the President’s budget. 

Certainly the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Soxarz) 
goes in the right direction and I think 
balances the budget on a much sounder 
basis. I am pleased to support it. 

Mr. ZEFERETTI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I am happy to yield to 
my other friend, the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. ZEFERETTI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment proposed 
by my colleague from New York (Mr. 
Soarz). 

I first want to express my strong sup- 
port for a balanced Federal budget as a 
tool in our fight against raging inflation. 
While it is clear to me that restricted 
Federal spending is not the cure-all solu- 
tion to our economic woes, it does serve 
as a symbolic example to the American 
people of Congress determination to 
tighten our belts in the fight against in- 
flation. 

I support the final figures reached by 
the Budget Committee which, if strictly 
adhered to, will result in a $2 billion 
surplus in the Federal Treasury. How- 
ever. I cannot agree with the concept of 
significantlv reducing the funding of a 
number of programs vital to the health 
and well-being of our poor and aging. 
These reductions will prove especially de- 
bilitating in our urban areas. 

It makes little sense to me whv Con- 
gress should eliminate billions of dollars 
in grants to States and local governments 
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as a weapon to reduce inflation. Such a 
loss in revenue will only lead to severe 
hardships for a number of areas, particu- 
larly our urban centers. The funding of a 
number of necessary programs will then 
have to be made up by the State and 
local governments, resulting in an in- 
creased tax burden on our already fi- 
nancially strapped citizenry. In other 
words, actual spending will not be sig- 
nificantly affected under the Budget 
Committee proposal; it will only be lat- 
erally shifted from the Federal Govern- 
ment to State and local entities, many of 
which can ill afford to absorb further 
drains on their budgets. Such a “rob 
Peter to pay Paul” concept can hardly be 
expected to put a brake on our economy. 

In addition, vital public services such 
as mass transit and education programs 
will be adversely affected under the pro- 
posal. 

There is no doubt our Nation is now in 
the midst of a long-awaited recession, 
and I feel that a cutback in the funding 
of jobs programs at a time when a num- 
ber of industries are laying off thousands 
of workers is not now advisable. 

I can appreciate the work that has 
been done by my colleagues on the com- 
mittee who have tackled the somewhat 
thankless job of determining those Fed- 
eral expenditures that must be curtailed. 
I agree with the end result of their labor: 
A Federal budget with a surplus of some 
$2 billion. But I must differ with their 
decision to make significant cuts in “peo- 
ple programs.” During these days of sky- 
rocketing prices, it is the poor and our 
senior citizens living on fixed incomes 
who bear the brunt of our expanded 
economy. They must not now be forced 
to make greater sacrifices in the name 
of fiscal austerity. 

The Solarz amendment permits the 
funding of these programs while still 
achieving our goal of a budget surplus. 
In addition, the proposal leaves basically 
untouched our spending for a strong na- 
tional defense, and I wholeheartedly feel 
that our defense budget must not be 
trimmed. 

The fight against inflation requires 
significant sacrifices on the part of all 
Americans, but our budget cuts must not 
discriminate against any one segment of 
our society, such as our cities. For this 
reason, I support the Solarz substitute. 

Mr. CORRADA. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
my distinguished colleague from New 
York, as a substitute for the Obey 
amendment. 

The amendment proposes long over- 
due tax reforms and in this way offers 
a balanced budget which is more equi- 
table than that proposed by the commit- 
tee in that it requires those in our society 
who benefit from tax loopholes to bear 
some of the burden of fighting inflation 
and balancing the budget along with 
those who through no fault of their own 
are in need of assistance from important 
Federal programs. 

This amendment, Mr. Chairman, re- 
stores the cuts which have the most 
direct impact on the poor who are al- 
ready suffering the most from inflation. 

It would restore $500 million in CETA 
funds, $400 million in food stamps, $360 
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million in the CHAP program, $500 mu- D Oreg. Kelly 


lion in revenue sharing programs for 
local governments, low income energy 
assistance, youth employment and many 
other important social programs in the 
fiscal year 1981 budget. 

This amendment restores the cuts 
which have the most impact on those 
who are currently being thrown out of 
jobs by the recession and provides some 
relief to localities whose finances are 
suffering under these times of economic 
distress. 3 

I believe that this is a sensible, viable, 
and humane approach to a balanced 
budget and I urge my colleagues to 
vote for the amendment. 

◻ 1700 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
McHvucH). The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. SoLArz) as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. OBEY). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman pro tempore announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 65, noes 352, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 14, as 
follows: 

[Roll No. 207] 


Addabbo Ottinger 
Beard, R. 


R.I. 


ead 
Burton, Phillip Holtzman 
Kastenmeler 


Miller, Calif. 
Mitchell, Md. 


Williams, Mont. 
Zeferetti 


Clinger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 


N. Dak. 
Annunzio 


Danielson 
Dannemeyer 


Burlison 
Butler 


Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Cleveland 


can, Tenn. Kemp 


Sant: 
Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Schroede: 


Schulze 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 


r 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 


Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
M. 


Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walker 


Williams, Ohio 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, Tex. 


Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
Young. Mo. 
Zablocki 


Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. Rahall 
Jones, Tenn. Railsback 


ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—1 
Burton, John 
NOT VOTING—14 


Jenrette Murphy, Nl. 
Travler 
Vanik 
Wilson, C. H. 


Quavle 
Quillen 


Moffett 
g 1710 
Messrs. HARRIS, VOLKMER, BON- 
IOR of Michigan, and VENTO changed 
their votes from “aye” to “no.” 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Montana, Mrs. 
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COLLINS of Illinois, Mr. PATTERSON, 
and Mr. LOWRY changed their votes 
from “no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment offered as a substi- 
tute for the amendment in the nature of 
a substitute was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
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Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, during the 32 years I 
have been privileged to be a Member of 
one or the other of the Houses compris- 
ing our Nation’s Congress and as my rec- 
ord will attest, my primary concern has 
been to balance the budget of the human 
beings that make up the people of this 
country. Consequently, I have spoken 
more to my colleagues about an effort to 
balance the human budget, to make a 
better life available to our people than 
about balancing the fiscal budget of our 
Government. 

Mr. Chairman, we have now come toa 
period where, if we do not put our fiscal 
affairs in order, if we do not in short bal- 
ance our fiscal budget we can hardly pre- 
dict what may be the economic chaos in 
our country. 

Mr. Chairman, those of us who have 
hopes and dreams that we may yet live to 
see a better life for many millions of our 
fellow Americans will have no reason 
whatever to cherish such faith if the fis- 
cal affairs of our Government are in such 
disorder that the economy is approach- 
ing serious collapse. Consequently, Mr. 
Chairman, I think it is the resolve of this 
House and no doubt will be of the other 
body that we are, and I hope within the 
next few days, going to show the Ameri- 
can people that we can and we will and 
that we have balanced the budget of our 
Government. 

Mr. Chairman, in the process of bal- 
ancing that budget, obviously there have 
been areas that have been painfully hurt. 
I want to commend the distinguished 
chairman of the Budget Committee, the 
leadership of this House, those who have 
worked with them, upon the concern that 
they have shown for the human effect, 
the ill effect on human beings of this 
country that such cuts might bring 
about. I believe those painful cuts have 
been diminished very commendably. 
However, I think there is still room for 
some improvement. I believe the Obey 
amendment does offer a balanced budget 
and at the same time furnishes a little 
amelioration of the painful effects upon 
reductions imposed upon the people of 
this country who still need a great deal 
of help. 

For example, Mr. Chairman, one of 
the proposals of the Obey amendment is 
to maintain the nutrition program of this 
country available under the Older Amer- 
icans Act, at the present level of 108 mil- 
lion meals. If I may say so, I was the 
original author of the nutrition program 
for the elderly of this country. It only 
reaches half of the people who deserve 
to have the benefit of it now. If we can 
save 2 million meals by the Obey amend- 
ment and not jeopardize the balancing 
of the budget, it seems to me reasonable 
that we should do so. That is one of the 
ameliorating benefits of the Obey amend- 
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ment: the cost the meals would incur on 
account of the high cost of living would 
reduce the number of meals for the el- 
derly from 108 million meals as of now, 
to 106 million meals. The Obey amend- 
ment will keep the number at 108 million 
meals. That is one desirable effect of it. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the great short- 
ages in our country today is in housing. 
I look for the time when prosperity 
comes back to America and we will be 
able to put the strength of the Govern- 
ment behind housing programs to make 
it possible for every American to live in 
a decent abode. We cannot, of course, do 
that right now but the Obey amendment 
does retain 3,000 housing units in the 
rural areas and for the elderly people. 
That is not a lot, but that is 3,000 peo- 
ple and that means a lot to those 3,000 if 
we can save that many housing units 
and I would commend the Obey amend- 
ment upon doing that. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
McHucuH). The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. PEPPER 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, in other 
areas of the country there is a greater 
need than there is in my district for fuel 
assistance for the elderly people. The 
Obey amendment would put back at $50 
million the amount of funds that will be 
available to aid the elderly in having the 
heating that they need in the winter 
months. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I am simply 
saying, without reducing in any sense of 
the word the balancing of the budget, by 
providing enough to take the place of 
the money that he puts back, he removes 
from the cut, Mr. OBEY is to be com- 
mended upon lightening the blow a little 
bit upon millions of our elderly citizens 
who have already had rained upon their 
heads and hearts a generation of the 
slings and arrows of troubles and prob- 
lems. 

In these years that should be their 
golden years, if we can lighten their load 
a little bit I believe we should be anx- 
ious to do so; and I commend Mr. OBEY 
upon his amendment and give it my 
hearty support. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Obey amendment. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is sound. We are going to 
have some real needs this coming fis- 
cal year as we project where our econo- 
my is going. Some of the changes that 
were made by the committee, frankly, 
bother me, but I am realistic and know 
there is no chance of restoring some of 
the cuts. For example, I do not happen 
to think it makes sense to be cutting 
back on title VI jobs, public service jobs, 
by 25 percent when we know there is go- 
ing to be more unemployment. However, 
I recognize that for the wrong reasons 
title VI is not popular. What the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin does is to say, let us not 
eliminate the Young Adult Conservation 
Corps, let us not eliminate some of these 
youth job programs, let us not eliminate 
or reduce the elderly nutrition item of 
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which the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
PEPPER) referred. My friends, those of 
you who are concerned about doing this 
in practical ways, this amendment it 
does it in such a way that the most con- 
servative Member of this body can sup- 
port. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say candidly, 
the last few weeks in the House, I have 
personally been somewhat down in 
mood. In part that is because of the 
priorities we have taken in the budget, 
in part because of what has happened 
in Iran, and a variety of other things. I 
ask myself the same question that many 
of you ask yourselves, why am I here? 

There are two ways of answering 
that question. One is that we are here 
to preserve the status quo. But I think 
the answer for most of us is that we want 
to make the American dream a reality 
for everyone in this country and the 
Obey amendment at least permits us 
to inch in that direction and I hope we 
accept the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. RATCHFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. RATCHFORD. I want to applaud 
the gentleman and Congressman OBEY 
for offering this amendment because I 
think in an effort to achieve a consensus 
we have to look at the broad spectrum of 
America. 
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There are many needs, as good a job 
as the Budget Committee has done, that 
go unmet unless this amendment is 
adopted. As the gentleman has pointed 
out, if we are going to do more in the 
area of revenue sharing, where a bit 
more is needed; if we are going to do 
more for elderly programs; if we are go- 
ing to do more for veterans benefits; if 
we are going to do more for housing, the 
only vehicle we now have as this debate 
continues is the Obey amendment. So, I 
see it as an attempt not only to achieve 
consensus, but an attempt to arrive at 
social concern that is represented not 
only by speeches, but by figures in a 
budget. 

So, I applaud the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, and I urge support for the 
amendment. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. I think 
the gentleman has made an excellent 
presentation. I urge my colleagues to ap- 
prove the amendment. 

Mr. SIMON. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MARRIOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Utah. 

Mr. MARRIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I just 
have a question on authorizing revenue 
sharing. Does this put back in the bill 
the regular revenue sharing, or counter- 
cyclical? 

Mr. SIMON. That is up to the author- 
izing committee. We simplv recognize 
that there were some needs that are go- 
ing to exist because of the elimination of 
the State revenue sharing, and we let 
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the authorizing committee write what- 
ever legislation it wishes to write. 

Mr. MARRIOTT. Is it the gentleman’s 
opinion that will probably be counter- 
cyclical? 

Mr. SIMON. I assume there would be 
a countercyclical element to it. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, my amendment was defeated. 
I regret that, but at least the Obey 
amendment does do a little bit more in 
terms of protecting the interests of the 
working people and those who need help. 
I would like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the gentleman in the well. 

Mr. SIMON. I thank my colleague 
from Maryland, not only for his re- 
marks, but for his leadership. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
simply like to express my appreciation 
to the gentleman in the well for his 
support all through this process, and 
urge support of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Latta and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Smon was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SIMON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. I was listening with in- 
terest to the gentleman’s answer to the 
question about revenue sharing. Is the 
gentleman supporting this revenue-shar- 
ing add-on of $500 million? 

Mr. SIMON. I am. 

Mr. LATTA. May I ask how the gentle- 
man could support this add-on of $500 
million when he could not support the 
Conable amendment? 

Mr. SIMON. I would be very pleased 
to. It is because this add-on does not 
take money away from handicapped and 
a lot of other programs that I believe in. 

Mr. LATTA. That is the answer? 

Mr. SIMON. It is an excellent answer, 
I will say to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this amendment not because I am not 
sympathetic with what my good friend 
from Wisconsin is trying to do. I appre- 
ciate what he is trying to do. He is trying 
to preserve and add some more money 
and some programs that we have cut. 
Also, he is being a good soldier, I believe, 
in trying to save some money for—let us 
call it an urban package, that $500 mil- 
lion revenue sharing—it would be what- 
ever an authorizing committee decided 
it would be. Now that we have cut out 
revenue sharing and the countercyclical 
program is out, there are those who be- 
lieve that there has to be some tiding- 
over money. There are those who think 
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we need some money to tide us over, and 
I certainly cannot argue that cities do 
need some money. 

I know that the President is in sup- 
port of this amendment and of this 
money, and of the proposal of Mr. OBEY, 
but you know, you cannot make an omlet 
without breaking eggs, some great gen- 
eral once said; and you cannot fashion 
a budget that is in balance without re- 
ductions. And, we have reductions in the 
budget that we present to you. 

We have reductions all along the line, 
and we have tried to share the cuts 
equitably without putting them all on 
the backs of the poor, as some have sug- 
gested. There is well over $350 billion 
in the committee’s budget that goes to 
cities and communities and rural areas 
and to the poor and sick and disabled 
and old. 

I submit to the Members that we have 
done the best that can possibly be done. 
What my friend’s amendment would do 
would be to put in about $1.2 billion in 
outlays in these various areas: Impact 
aid, mass transit, veterans, military per- 
sonnel, youth programs, and so-called 
revenue sharing—about $1.2 billion, 
which he would then offset with about 
$425 million in savings which he would 
find in consultants’ expenses, printing, 
and film procurement. 

Well, I do not think that $425 million 
is going to happen because we have al- 
ready squeezed out of this budget about 
all we think can be squeezed, so that it 
is not going to happen, that offset of 
$425 million, against the $1.165 billion 
or $1.2 billion in outlays. 

Then further, he suggests a pickup in 
revenues of $800 million reflecting a for- 
eign oil tax credit reform. We are asking 
the Ways and Means Committee and the 
Finance Committee of the other body to 
do a great deal of revenue finding in this 
budget, and I do not think we are going 
to be able to ask them to find an addi- 
tional $800 million in foreign tax credit 
reform. Therefore, we will not have an 
offset of $800 million. In fact, what we 
will have will be an additional $1 billion 
in expenditures, therefore bringing the 
surplus down and approaching a deficit. 

But, there is one other big argument 
that I would like to get into, and that 
is this: I think the committee is pre- 
senting to the Members the high-water 
mark of what we can hope to get in 
spending for the types of programs that 
this amendment addresses. If Members 
look at what has happened in the other 
body, in their budget resolution, they 
will find that they have cut drastically 
below us in many of the areas to which 
this amendment is addressed. It is the 
height of folly to think that we can add 
here when we are going to have all we 
can do in conference with the other body 
to hold the line on expenditures at the 
level which your committee is recom- 
mending to you. 

In other words, we will have all we 
can do to hold what we are bringing to 
you, let alone the add-ons which this 
amendment calls for. So, for those rea- 
sons I ask that you vote against this 
amendment and support the committee 
resolution as the best possible the House 
can go to conference with. 
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Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, and 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say that I con- 
cur in everything that the chairman of 
the Budget Committee has just said. It 
is quite odd that these amendments keep 
reappearing, and the particular form 
they take from time to time. We had 
quite a discussion in the Budget Commit- 
tee the night the budget resolution was 
reported about a billion-dollar amend- 
ment the people downtown wanted to 
add. Before the evening was over, they 


had cut their add-on figure down to $500 
million. 
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Mr. Chairman, after the resolution 
was reported, I received some calls from 
downtown saying they wanted $500 mil- 
lion. If they only want $500 million, why 
do we see the figure here of $1 billion? 
It would have been cheaper to have set- 
tled for the $500 million in the Budget 
Committee. But it was the majority 
thinking in the Committee on the Budget 
that they did not need the money. 

I think it is high time we take a look 
at the spending figures between fiscal 
year 1980 and fiscal year 1981. We hear 
all these arguments about putting the 
burden on the backs of the poor, the sick, 
and the elderly, but let us just look at 
the figures in the income security func- 
tion. On yesterday this House passed the 
Giaimo amendment which puts the in- 
come security outlays for 1980 at $191.7 
billion. 

Now, how much does this resolution 
for fiscal year 1981 increase this func- 
tion? Well, it increases this function to 
$220.1 billion. This is $220.1 billion for 
this particular function in 1981, as op- 
posed to $191.7 billion, and this is an in- 
crease of $28.4 billion in 1 year’s time. 

I do not think this is putting much 
stress on anybody, and it really doesn’t 
indicate we are attempting to do much 
about inflation. If people in low-income 
brackets are suffering from anything to- 
day, it is from an 1844-percent inflation. 
They have to go to the grocery store, just 
like you and I, and they see these prices 
going uv and up. They have to buy cloth- 
ing and other necessary items, and they 
see the prices keep going up. It seems 
that those who argue that we ought to 
spend more and more and more each and 
every year seem to forget that these peo- 
ple whom they say they are attempting 
to help are the ones who are really hurt 
by our 18.5-percent inflation. 

I would hope that we are not going to 
have an add-on here of over $1 billion. I 
do not care how we figure it, we have $1 
billion in additional spending involved. 
The proponents are using the same ra- 
tionale that was turned down in the 
Committee on the Budget. 

Mr. Chairman, if we want to report out 
of this House this year a resolution in 
balance, I urge with the Members on 
that side as well as the Members on this 
side, not to start adding on additional 
spending as is being attempted with this 
Obey amendment, all at the behest of 
the White House. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 
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Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. I yield to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to say that the 
Committee on the Budget and the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Budget 
have brought us a package that is not 
easy. It is a tough package, but it is one 
that we ought to support. There are no 
easy answers if we wish to have a re- 
sponsible budget, and what is represent- 
ed by this amendment is an effort to find 
some easy way out. 

I want to say that last year we held 
extensive meetings and hearings on the 
foreign tax credit. The administration 
has been working for a whole year, try- 
ing to put together a set of regulations 
and recommendations to the Congress. 
It is a very difficult and a very sensitive 
area, but we are working on it, and we 
will have a proposal dealing with the 
foreign tax credit. The committee will 
live up to that obligation. 

But for goodness sake, there is not 
this amount of money which can be 
raised from changes to the foreign tax 
credit, Mr. Chairman, this is not the 
place to do it, and I urge the Members 
to reject this amendment and stay with 
the committee on its sound, responsible 
proposal. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my committee chairman for that 
statement. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to preface 
my statement by commending the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. OBEY) for 
his amendment and for the work and the 
diligence that he offers to the House and 
to the Committee on the Budget. I know 
that it is normal to start talks of this 
kind with words of that kind, but I feel 
very strongly that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin has added immeasurably to 
the product that the Committee on the 
Budget has produced in the past and has 
produced this year. 

I certainly agree with the thrust of 
what the gentleman is trying to do with 
his amendment. I understand what he is 
trying to accomplish. I certainly would 
hope that in the future we could accom- 
plish many of the things he has set out 
to accomplish in this amendment. But 
in my view it would be irresponsible to 
conclude that we could pay for the pro- 
gram increases that he has included in 
his amendment with the increase of $800 
million of revenues from the foreign tax 
credit on oil. 

I have been a supporter of the legisla- 
tive proposals that have been made by 
the Treasury Department to increase 
revenue from the foreign tax credit on 
oil, I will continue to support those pro- 
posals. The Treasury Department is in 
the process of changing its basic proposal 
on the foreign tax credit on oil. It is un- 
clear at this point as to exactly how 
much revenue we can pick up. I think we 
can pick up about $500 to $600 million 
in fiscal year 1981. I hope that is the case, 
and we will work on the committee to 
make that be the case. 

But I am also here to tell the Members 
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that the other proposals that have been 
made by the Committee on Ways and 
Means through the budget have now gone 
through the hearing stage, and those 
proposals are meeting with a lot of dis- 
agreement. I point to the changes on 
withholding of dividends and interest to 
pick up $3.4 billion in fiscal 1981. We had 
a hearing on that today, and I would 
submit to the Members that if it gets out 
of the Committee on Ways and Means— 
and I think that is unclear—it will have 
very tough sailing on the floor of the 
House. 

We have had hearings on increasing 
aviation user fees in general aviation. I 
intend to vote for those changes, just as 
I intend to vote for the changes in with- 
holding of dividends and interest. But I 
submit to the Members that we are going 
to have a very difficult time picking up 
that amount of almost $4 billion in reve- 
nue which we are using to balance this 
budget. 

If we add to that another $800 million 
when the best we can pick up is $500 mil- 
lion, we are simply increasing the margin 
of error in actually realizing a balanced 
budget. 

I realize and I sympathize with the 
gentleman’s argument that we are asking 
all the other committees to do a lot of 
cutting in programs that affect people, 
and that, therefore, we should rightfully 
ask the Committee on Ways and Means 
to cut programs—and that is certainly 
what these tax expenditures are for— 
that affect people who are very wealthy. 

I agree with that thought, but we must 
be realistic about what we can achieve. 

I am more than willing to vote for the 
changes in foreign tax credit on oil, Iam 
more than willing to vote for the with- 
holding of dividends and interest, I am 
willing to vote for the aviation user fee 
increases, and I am hopeful that we can 
enact them all. But I think, to be coldly 
realistic about it, this House and the 
Senate are not going to enact all those 
increases in revenue that we put in the 
budget. 

Mr. Chairman, to add another one in 
the amount of $800 million, when the 
best we can hope for is $500 million, is 
not really responsible. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRODHEAD. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Chairman, I would 
just like to say as a member on the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means that I worked 
long and hard last year, along with the 
gentleman from Missouri and along with 
the committee chairman, to bring about 
the changes that are proposed in the 
Obey amendment with regard to the for- 
eign tax credit on the oil companies. 

I was frankly surprised that we had the 
difficulty that we did, but I would submit 
to the House that the situation has 
changed dramatically. Nobody would 
have thought just a few months ago that 
we would need anywhere near a balanced 
budget at this time. Nobody would have 
thought that we would be asking the 
American people to bite the bullet in so 
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many ways as we are in this budget to- 
day. I would say that if we can do that, 
then we should be able to confront this 
issue once again and we should be able 
to ask the oil companies to bite the bullet 
just as well. 

Mr. Chairman, I think there is a lot of 
support now in the Committee on Ways 
and Means for this change. I think we 
can do it this year, if we can balance this 
budget, and I would hope the Members of 
the House would support the Obey 
amendment and would support the same 
change they supported last year and then 
go back and try again. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRODHEAD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the substitute to House Con- 
current Resolution 307 offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. I would like 
to address myself particiularly to the 
proposal to raise $800 million in addi- 
tional revenues through modest reforms 
in the foreign tax credit. 

To begin with, I would like to em- 
phasize that this proposal is indeed a 
very modest one. Last year, this House 
voted 355 to 66 to call for a repeal of the 
foreign tax credit. That would have 
raised an estimated $1.2 billion. And 
that amendment to the first budget res- 
olution was itself a modest proposal in 
light of the findings of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations in the 
95th Congress. In its report “Foreign 
Tax Credits Claimed by U.S. Petroleum 
Companies” the committee states that 
“IRS decisions permitting U.S. petro- 
leum companies abroad to claim foreign 
tax credits in lieu of deductions has cost 
the U.S. Treasury over $7 billion since 
1974.” 

Why make the modest reforms called 
for in this substitute? There are four 
good reasons. 

First, it is quite clear that for more 
than 20 years U.S. multinational oil 
companies have been claiming foreign 
tax credits that Congress never intended 
for them to have. 

Second, it is likely that the oil com- 
panies have used the foreign tax credit 
to escape U.S. taxes on domestic profits 
by moving profits from the domestic ac- 
counting catagory, to the foreign operat- 
tions catagory for tax accounting pur- 
poses. Here is an example, provided by 
the Congressional Research Service, of 
how domestic source income can escape 
U.S. tax through creative accounting. As- 
sume company X has an overseas sub- 
sidiary located in Nigeria which sells 
Nigerian crude oil to a company X re- 
finery in the United States. Production 
cost may be about $1.50 per barrel but 
the Nigerian crude is likely to be sold to 
the U.S. refinery at, or near the world 
price—in excess of $25 per barrel, plus 
transaction costs. The profits—the dif- 
ference between the production costs 
and sale price to the U.S. refinery, are 
entered into the corporate accounts 
along side other foreign transactions in- 
cluding the sale of foreign oil to non- 
U.S. markets, foreign refinery and re- 
tail profits, and oil tanker operations. 
Yet in this example, most of the profits 
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come directly from the sale of the Ni- 
gerian oil to the U.S. refinery; that is, 
from the U.S. market. Instead, they are 
reported as foreign earnings—eligible 
for the generous foreign tax credit—and 
the money which should go into the U.S. 
Treasury, goes into the coffers of the 
oil rich nations. 

Third, it is time for Congress to re- 
think its position that all U.S. companies 
should, as a matter of course, escape all 
U.S. tax liability on their so-called for- 
eign source income. Taxes are the price 
Americans pay for the cost of Govern- 
ment. Right now the oil companies are 
paying no U.S. taxes on their foreign 
source income—yet, it is obvious that 
their foreign operations are benefiting 
from the activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The one that comes most read- 
ily to mind is the number of men and 
women in the U.S. armed services who 
apparently stand ready to move into the 
Middle East and the Persian Gulf should 
there be any serious threat to U.S. petro- 
leum supplies—and, incidentally, the 
profits of the oil companies. 

Lastly, the choice presented by the sub- 
stitute of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
is clear: If the multinational oil com- 
panies are forced to start paying a few 
dollars in taxes to the U.S. Treasury, we 
can afford to increase outlays for 
revenue sharing, youth program, land 
and water conservation projects, rural 
and elderly housing, mass transit, vet- 
erans assistance, child health care, and 
fuel assistance. Or, we can yote down the 
Obey substitute and tell our mayors and 
city officials, our poor and elderly, our 
veterans, and our children that when 
push comes to shove—the oil companies 
are untouchable. 

I urge adoption of the proposal that 
the Ways and Means Committee be di- 
rected to come up with some modest re- 
forms of the foreign tax credit. 
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Mr. BRODHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my colleague, the gentleman from 
California, and my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, for their 
excellent contributions to this debate. 


Let me just say, Mr. Chairman, that 
this is a tough budget. We have all been 
through that. But we know there are a 
number of cuts that are made in a lot of 
different areas. What the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Osry) is talking 
about in his amendment is trying to re- 
store a very small part of some of those 
cuts that have been made, to try to take 
care of some of these needed human 
service programs and to try to do some- 
thing about the problems of the cities. 

It seems to me that if people all along 
the line are being asked to make sacri- 
fices on behalf of a balanced budget that 
it is not unreasonable for us to ask the 
major oil companies in the United States, 
who are enjoying record levels of profits 
to give up a bit of the unusual tax ad- 
vantages that they enjoy, and this par- 
ticular tax advantage that they enjoy, 
really, many people have argued—and I 
think a credible case can be made—pro- 
vides a distinctive for domestic oil ex- 
ploration, as opposed to oil exploration 
in foreign countries. 
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So I think it is a very reasonable and 
a very modest request. I think it is one 
that, if the House so instructs, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means could easily 
do, without doing any damage to our 
economy, without doing any serious 
damage to the revenues of the oil com- 
panies. 

I thank my colleagues for their pa- 
tience, and I urge adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRODHEAD. I yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
just like to observe that a fellow I served 
with in the Wisconsin Legislature a num- 
ber of years ago, a fellow by the name 
of Harvey Dueholm, observed once that 
the poor and rich get the same amount 
of ice but the poor get theirs in the win- 
tertime. 

I would like to prove Harvey wrong, 
and I think the best way we can prove 
him wrong is by passing this amend- 
ment which will ask the oil companies 
to share some of the largesse which is 
represented by the headlines we have 
seen in the newspapers the last few days 
about the incredible increase in profits. 
Exxon doubling its profits to $1.9 billion 
in one quarter. 

The chairman indicated that I was 
trying to be a good soldier on an item in 
this resolution. I would suggest that I 
have enough confidence in the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means to believe that 
if this House dictates the necessities do 
so, they will be good soldiers also in the 
name of budget fairness and budget equ- 
ity. You cannot ask to cut elderly meals 
by 2 million meals a year in this country, 
you cannot ask to cut back on elderly 
housing and rural housing while you are 
not asking the oil companies to share just 
a smidgin of the load, and that is all we 
are trying to do with this amendment. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened care- 
fully to the debate today on the various 
substitutes, and one factor that seems to 
be totally overlooked is a new estimate 
provided by the Congressional Budget 
Office yesterday. 

I would ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Chairman, to read a document. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I read 
from an article by Tom Edsall in this 
morning’s Baltimore Sun which begins: 

Supposedly balanced budgets on the floor 
of the House and Senate are both in deficit, 
according to revised estimates by the Con- 
gerssional Budget Office. 

The cost of federal programs in 1981 will 
be about $3.5 billion more than was antic- 
inated when the House and Senate Budget 
Committees agreed on revenue and spending 
targets about a month ago, according to the 
CBO. 

“No matter what we do. we don't seem to 
be able to keep up with the increased spend- 
ing,” James R. Capra, chief of the CBO’s 
projection unit, said. 

The conseqvence for the version of the 
budget currently under debate in the 
House— 
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And that is the committee’s budget— 


is that instead of a $2 billion surplus, the 
measure is about $1.5 billion in the red. 


Now, what that means, if this is an ac- 
curate description of the situation, is that 
not only is the committee budget 81% 
billion in deficit and is not a balanced 
budget, but the Obey substitute now be- 
fore us, which is premised on many of the 
same major assumptions, though it does 
readjust many of the categories, includ- 
ing revenue and spending areas, is also 
$144 billion in deficit. 

So if there has been some concern on 
the part of you as individual Members 
of the House that you wanted to vote for 
a balanced budget, you cannot possibly 
vote for this substitute now before us and 
achieve that goal because, according to 
the Congressional Budget Office, it is al- 
ready 81 ½ billion in deficit. Based on the 
experience that we have had in the last 
year or two of budget forecasts by CBO 
and others, it is very likely that this sub- 
stitute is in deficit many, many billions 
of dollars. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAUMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman is not quoting the Congressional 
Budget Office. The gentleman is quoting 
some gentleman by the name of James R. 
Capra, who happens to work for CBO. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Indeed, he heads the 
budget projections unit, which is a very 
responsible position. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Now, the gentleman can 
find anyone he wants giving his opinions 
on a whole range and a whole host of 
subjects. 

Mr. BAUMAN. I have heard such ques- 
tionable opinions here all day today. 

Mr. GIAIMO. The point is that the 
CBO estimate is on target with ours. 
There will be reestimates, as the gentle- 
man knows, periodically. There will be 
another reestimate by CBO and there 
will be one by the administration in mid- 
year. We all live and die by reestimates 
in this business, as the gentleman knows. 
It depends on what the economy does. 
But it is wrong to take a statement from 
some gentleman, whomever he may be. 
James R. Capra perhaps likes to get his 
name in the paper and therefore issues 
his opinion of what he thinks the budget 
of the United States is going to be. It is 
not worthy of our attention. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, do I 
understand the gentleman to be endors- 
ing the Obey amendment at this point, 
based upon his comments? 

Mr. GIAIMO. Now, the gentleman is 
much more intelligent than he sounds. 
He knows very well that I am against 
the Obey amendment. 

Mr. BAUMAN. I was trying, in my 
small way, to offer some solace to the 
gentleman. And because the estimate I 
quoted went to his own committee bill, he 
suddenly became concerned, as I have 
noticed he is very concerned about many 
matters on occasion today. We have sev- 
eral hundred employees in the Congres- 
sional Budget Office. I assume, based on 
what the gentleman has said, that Miss 
Rivlin will fire Mr. Capra some time later 
this afternoon. But this is a reliable re- 
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porter and a reliable newspaper. And I 
suspect that the CBO reestimate may be 
just as good as the estimate that the 
gentleman from Connecticut used. Un- 
fortunately for the gentleman, I choose 
at this point to rely on the latest statis- 
tics offered by the official organization 
that this Congress finances to give it 
budget information. Now, if the gentle- 
man can come in and disprove me to- 
morrow with Miss Rivlin’s latest esti- 
mate—and I have no doubt that a letter 
will be written—please do so. But at the 
moment I am under the impression that 
the Obey substitute will provide an un- 
balanced budget and we should oppose 
that. 

I think that is what the gentleman 
from Connecticut said in his attack on 
the Obey substitute just a few minutes 
ago for other reasons, that it would not 
provide a balanced budget. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAUMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Maryland does not like to 
make mistakes, I know that very well. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Oh, I have made a good 
many in my time, but not this time. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I want to save the gen- 
tleman from making a mistake. You do 
not have an official estimate. All you 
have is a statement from some person by 
the name of James Capra who works 
for Miss Rivlin. But there is no CBO re- 
estimate. 

Mr. BAUMAN. And if the gentleman 
has his way I have a suspicion there will 
be no James Capra by tomorrow. The 
truth hurts. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened a long 
time, as many of the Members have, to 
what has been happening on the floor 
and the various proposals. It really 
seems to me that this is the last 
chance—on the Obey amendment—that 
many of us, who are trying to be 
moderate and reasonable and answer- 
ing some of the very, very basic needs 
of our people, have to support an 
amendment and pass an amendment— 
and I think the Obey amendment can 
be passed—to provide just enough more 
and in certainly no way any lavish treat- 
ment for the programs that this amend- 
ment addresses, namely, programs in 
education, programs for the elderly, pro- 
grams for mass transit, programs for 
defense and others. 

As I listened to the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Pepper) talk about the 
elderly and his own commitment and 
concern for a balanced budget, I really 
can find it hard to understand how we 
are going to vote to create the kind of 
problems for the senior citizens of this 
country that the lack of the Obey amend- 
ment would bring about. It iust does not 
seem possible. to me, that this Congress 
is going to do that. 

O 1800 

Now I know this is not going to be easy. 
I have heard several people say in the last 
10 minutes, “You know, this is not easy 


to do. What we have done is not easy to 
do.” 
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The chairman of the Budget Commit- 
tee and some members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, the chairman, have 
said they have struggled very hard to 
reach the point that they have reached. 

I suggest that if their struggle is hard, 
it is infinitesimal to what the struggle is 
going to be for many people to survive 
reasonably. 

I am not saying they will not survive, 
but to survive reasonably. With a little 
more struggle, I am certainly convinced 
that the Committee on Ways and Means 
can come up with some solutions. I would 
rather have that committee undergo the 
struggles and the hardship than I would 
for the millions of elderly and millions of 
young people who will suffer. 

Now, there is one other element that 
really has not been laid stress on that I 
think is very important and that speaks 
to the middle-income people. 

There is no question that on the local 
communities, the villages, towns, cities in 
our country, and I am not talking about 
necessarily the huge cities—I am talking 
about small cities around the country— 
are going to lose money by the loss of the 
State revenue-sharing program. 

That money is basically replaced in 
this amendment, and if it is not replaced, 
these villages, towns, and cities are going 
to be faced with a very basic problem of 
raising taxes, and these are property 
taxes. This is where middle America gets 
hit and gets hit repeatedly. 

I do not see the reason for it. I do not 
understand how we can say, “Well, we 
have done the best we can do. It was not 
easy, but let us let it go at that.” I think 
we can do better. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEYSER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. QUILLEN. I thank the gentleman 
for vielding. 

Do I understand that the gentleman 
is for restoration of revenue funds? 

Mr. PEYSER. I very much would sup- 
port the moneys going to the villages, 
towns, and cities that would be passing 
throuch to them from revenue sharing. 

I would have supported the Conable 
amendment this morning if in one hand 
it had not taken the money away from 
programs 

Mr. QUILLEN. We are not talking 
about the Conable amendment. 

How about the Quillen amendment 
that restored revenue sharing to the 
States which accrued to the cities, towns, 
and counties bv taking it out of foreign 
aid? The gentleman talked against it. Is 
the gentleman being inconsistent? 

Mr. PEYSER. Not at all. I would talk 
against that again. It is obvious, as a 
matter of fact much to m surprise, that 
I thought the gentleman’s amendment 
was going to get a much heavier sup- 
port on his own side of the aisle, but with 
only 146 Members, including a reason- 
able number of Democrats, obviously his 
argument did not stand very well. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Evidently, when the 
gentleman is on the floor, he obiected 
to my amendment. Now the gentleman 
is speaking for the other. I would just 
like to have consistency. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
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time of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Peyser) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. PEYSER 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. PEYSER. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s comments. I think I am being 
fully consistent. 

I am not willing to sacrifice a pro- 
gram that is letting this country sur- 
vive in a hopefully free world for this. 
The cost the gentleman was putting on 
it was far too high. 

I would like to conclude by saying 
that I have also heard a number of 
people make statements just now on the 
floor that are sort of killing the Obey 
amendment with kindness and express 
a great interest in why it is such a 
worthwhile amendment but not now. 
I would like to suggest that it is now, 
that it is the time. The point has been 
made very clear. I do not want to make 
an attack on the oil companies, even 
though I have little sympathy with their 
situation, but sacrifice can be made that 
will not hurt either the oil companies 
or any other related industry by gain- 
ing a little more money from their 
revenues. 

I am convinced there is nobody in this 
Congress who would not be, shown the 
proper way, willing to take that step. 
There may be a few who have special 
interests in this area, but I think the 
clear majority would support that 
change. 

I urge the passage of the Obey amend- 
ment. I urge the recognition that this 
is our last chance to; First, balance the 
budget; and, second, give the people of 
this country, young and old and middle 
income alike, a chance to get through 
the next fiscal year in a reasonable 
fashion. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the Obey 
amendment. I do so for one central rea- 
son, Central to this whole question of 
a balanced budget is a credible balanced 
budget, one that will live up under the 
stress of the revenue and spending that 
will carry forward in fiscal year 1981. 

The major flaw with the Obey amend- 
ment is that the revenue-raising portion 
to pay for all of the new spending simply 
is not credible, and it makes in essence 
a sham out of this particular budget 
proposal. 

Now, the Obey substitute is very 
familiar. It is a very tempting siren song, 
because what it says is that we can 
basically keep the defense spending 
where the committee recommended it; 
and we can add back funds in all these 
social and domestic programs, and we 
can do so with really not having to pay 
much of a price, without any pain, with- 
out having to tighten our belt, because 
somebody else is going to pay for it, one 
of our favorite targets on the floor, the 
oil companies. 

They are going to pay for it in a very 
remote way through something called the 
foreign tax credit. It is going to raise 
$800 million and pay for all these good 
things. 
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The problem is, even though it sounds 
good, it cannot achieve the $800 million 
revenue that it promises. 

I have checked with the staff of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, with the 
Joint Committee on Taxation, and said: 

What if—what if—we pass the pending 
proposal the Treasury had made, or what if 
we passed the impending proposal that 
Treasury may make to tighten up the foreign 
tax credit; how much will we raise? Will we 
raise $800 million? 


I am told we will not. We might raise 
$200 million. We might raise $300 mil- 
lion. With a lot of luck, we might even 
raise $500 million, but we will not raise 
the amount of money that the Obey sub- 
stitute says we will raise. 

How do we do it? First of all, the for- 
eign tax credit only amounts to $1.2 bil- 
lion, the whole tax credit. 

So to raise the kind of money we are 
talking about to pay for the new spend- 
ing programs means we virtually would 
have to repeal the foreign tax credit. 

Is that going to happen? Not likely. 
If it did happen, is that a painless way 
to handle the situation? No; because 
the elderly, the young, they are going to 
be paying that price in higher energy 
costs. It is going to be passed on. 

I agree with the previous speaker. The 
oil companies are not going to suffer 
particularly. They are going to pass the 
costs on. 

What if we did repeal the foreign tax 
credit to meet these revenue estimates? 
What would that mean? All that would 
mean is that the American oil com- 
panies would be disadvantaged in com- 
peting for foreign oil, a lot of which we 
need to keep this economy and country 
going, and would be disadvantaged in 
relation to foreign oil companies. We 
would probably be buying at higher 
prices from foreign oil companies. 

Who pays the price of that? The very 
people who this substitute is intended 
to help. 

Now, let us be realistic about this. The 
committee budget already calls for the 
Committee on Ways and Means to raise 
over $4 billion in new revenues to bal- 
ance this budget. Now, it is problematical 
at best that this House is going to go 
on record to support a 15-pvercent with- 
holding of interest and dividend income. 
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It is problematical at best that this 
House and the other body will have the 
courage to support the President’s oil 
import fee: that is, $10-plus billion. 

It is problematical at best that this 
House and the other body are going to 
raise revenues by putting new fees on 
general aviation and new taxes on rail- 
road retirement. This is what the com- 
mittee is already asking us to do: and the 
Obey substitute says let us do that plus 
the foreign tax credit on oil. 

It is just not realistic. It sounds good, 
but I think we could be better advised 
to follow the carefully crafted coalition- 
supported committee budget resolution, 
because I think that is our best chance 
at having a true, genuine balanced 
budget that will stand up through fiscal 
year 1981. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
McHucH). The time of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma (Mr. Jones) has expired. 
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(At the request of Mr. REGULA, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Jones of Okla- 
homa was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes). 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to use the time to ask the gentleman 
from Wisconsin to yield for a question. 

I note in the reconciliation language 
in the gentleman’s amendment, as shown 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, it says 
that the Committee on Ways and Means 
shall increase revenue, et cetera, by $4.2 
billion. 

Now, the question I have is, Would this 
in effect take care of the $800 million? 
Because if I am not mistaken, the com- 
mittee resolution, if you take out the $18 
billion, some of the windfall profit and 
so on, it is also $4.2 billion; so am I cor- 
rect in saying that we may end up man- 
dating the spending but not mandating 
through the reconciliation process the 
$800 million? 

Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. OBEY. No; I do not think we could 
wind up in effect mandating that for the 
following reasons: 

First, the item is $4.2 billion, rather 
than $4.3 billion, as you will find in an- 
other section of the bill. 

Mr. REGULA. I noticed this. 

Mr. OBEY. That is different from the 
user fees. 

Mr. REGULA. I understand that. 

Mr. OBEY. Actually, it is included in 
the reconciliation to the same extent 
that the committee’s instructions in the 
specific items themselves are included for 
reconciliation, that that portion of the 
amendment we are talking about can be 
accomplished by administrative action, 
not reauiring Ways and Means Commit- 
tee action. 

Fourth, there is a technical error in 
that number, because of the rush to the 
5 o’clock deadline which was imposed on 
people who got their amendments into 
the Printing Office and because the 
Budget Committee staff did not make 
the necessary adjustment, there is a 
technical problem; but that can easily 
be handled in conference and would have 
to be handled in conference, or else some 
of the items would have to be peeled out. 

Mr. REGULA. But the gentleman does 
agree the language does not mandate the 
reconciliation of $800 million. 

Mr. OBEY. It would not mandate the 
entire $800 million, because of the nature 
of the information that can take place. 
We ought to provide for part of it, and 
if the amendment is adopted by the 
House, that can easily be accommodated 
in conference, and if you did not, you 
would have to take out some additional 
spending items. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment and to try to bring some 
realization to this Congress as to what 
is going on with regard to obligated and 
deobligated funds in the budget that I 
am afraid not a whole lot of people have 
understood, it would have been my 
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pleasure during the consideration of this 
budget resolution to have offered an 
amendment that would have restricted 
all budgets with respect to end of the 
year spending not to exceed 20 percent 
of the annual budget in the last 2 
months of the fiscal year. A lot of folks, 
I am afraid, do not understand the im- 
pact if we would have imposed such a 
requirement. Unfortunately, the rule 
does not permit me to offer that amend- 
ment. The rule, however, does not pro- 
hibit me from supporting the Obey 
amendment and telling you that the 
Obey amendment will balance the 
budget if we place the necessary dis- 
cipline upon the expenditures of the 
Federal executive agencies. 

I will now read to you from a GAO 
report that I received just 1 hour ago. 
The GAO report refers to the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, which last year spent 47.2 per- 
cent of its annual budget in the last 2 
months of the fiscal year. 


How, do you say, were they able to 
spend almost half their budget in the 
last 2 months of the fiscal year? The 
answer is they did not spend that. They 
reported that. The fact of the matter is 
that as the GAO went over their ac- 
count, and now I will read from the GAO 
report, they found that HUD had an 
$18 billion surge of obligations in the 
last month of fiscal year 1978. 

You heard me right, an $18 billion 
surge in expenditures in the last month 
of the fiscal year 1978. 


The GAO went on to say: 

In examining the causes for this increase, 
we found that about $16.5 billion was in 
one appropriation account entitled “Annual 
Contributions for Assisted Housing.” 

After further analysis, we found HUD— 


And I am quoting from the GAO— 
has been recording obligations for this hous- 
ing account and reporting them to the Treas- 
ury, Office of Management and Budget and 
Congress, when in reality there was no legal 
obligation on the part of the United States 
Government. 

The Assisted Housing Account includes 
such programs as lower income housing and 
public housing. Obligations for these pro- 
grams have been based on “notification” and 
“reservation” letters. 

GAO advises that they questioned HUD ac- 
counting officials about letters and they 
agreed that the obligations are questionable. 


Now, I would like to quote for you a 
paragraph from the GAO report: 

We believe the notification and reservation 
letters are not legally sufficient to constitute 
obligations. In reporting obligations based on 
these letters, we believe HUD could have mis- 
led the Congress on its needs for additional 
budget authority the next fiscal year by un- 
derstating the balance available for obliga- 
tion. This gives the impression that HUD has 
carried out its mission by actually contract- 
ing for assisted housing to a greater extent 
than it has. An indication of the tentative 
nature of these obligations is the ease with 
which large amounts are deobligated and re- 
obligated in subsequent periods. 


Hear me. For example, HUD says dur- 
ing fiscal year 1979 HUD deobligated and 
then reobligated about $7 billion. Do you 
see the ploy? 

HUD has money available in Septem- 
ber of fiscal year 1978. They say it is ob- 
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ligated. They have written off some let- 
ters of reservation after the fiscal year 
changeover. They have saved the money. 
They than say, “We deobligate it. We 
have got $7 billion more to spend than 
Congress thought we had to spend.” 

This, I repeat, is the GAO report I 
received 1 hour ago. 

During fiscal year 1979, HUD deobli- 
gated and then reobligated about $7 bil- 
lion of fiscal year 1976, 1977, and 1978 
obligations. HUD officials said they ex- 
pect to deobligate and then reobligate 
many billions of dollars during fiscal year 
1980. 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. REGULA. Are these obligations in 
many instances consulting type con- 
tracts? I know the gentleman is inter- 
ested in that subject. 

Mr. HARRIS. There is a possibility 
some are. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia (Mr. Harris) has 
expired. > 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. HARRIS 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. HARRIS. There is a possibility 
some are, but more of them are direct 
programs for housing and they are done 
by simple letters of reservation, saying 
to a group that is interested in a housing 
program, “Continue with your plans. We 
are obligating this amount of money 
for you, but then we may take it back 
in a couple months.” 

Mav I just finish my statement with 
the final paragraph in the GAO report, 
received 1 hour ago and signed by the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States: 

Until a study and review of this practice 
by HUD is accomplished, the General says, we 
believe that HUD is in no position to accu- 
rately advise the Congress on what the un- 
obligated balance is of this account or the 
new obligational authority needed. We sug- 
gest, the General says, that the House and 
the Senate Appropriations Committees con- 
sider deferring any action on HUD’s current 
appropriation requests for this account until 
HUD can report to the Congress an accurate 
and complete statement of valid obligations 
as required by law. 
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The point, as I have been trying to 
preach for a year, there is a bunch of 
end-of-the-year spending which is not 
really spending, it is simply obligations 
to get by the fiscal year and not tell 
Congress how much they have spent. The 
point: if we start putting the discipline 
on them for them not to do this, we will 
in fact save money this year and next 
year in the billions. 

Documented from the Comptroller 
General of the United States, dated to- 
day, received an hour ago, $7 billion of 
obligated accounts in HUD this year 
which will probably be unobligated as 
soon as the fiscal year passes. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I would of course yield 
pod the chairman of the Budget Commit- 
Mr. GIAIMO. I want to commend the 
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gentleman for what he is trying to do. I 
know that he and I have talked about 
this and it is of concern. It is something 
we should address ourselves to. We did 
in the budget, as the gentleman knows, 
put it in the report, and we would hope 
that the Appropriations Committees 
would work on this and we would work 
on this with the gentleman. It is some- 
thing that really should be addressed be- 
cause it is something that ought to be 
terminated or curtailed. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentleman 
for his comments. I do wish that the 
Rules Committee had permitted me to 
offer an amendment that would cut in 
on this and really put a discipline on. 
The Rules Committee decided that it 
would not be appropriate. 

I think it is appropriate when we dis- 
cover through an official GAO report 
that over $7 billion was obligated and 
then deobligated by HUD in the past fis- 
cal year, and they plan to do exactly the 
same thing, by the GAO report state- 
ment, in fiscal year 1980. I think it is 
appropriate we do something about that. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Time of 
the gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. RousseLor and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. Harris was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I am happy to yield to 
my colleague from california. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the presentation of the gentleman 
has been very thoroughly researched. It 
is rather a concern to many of us that 
believe that in a lot of cases agencies do 
overcommit and do not actually need 
as many outlay dollars as they claim 
they do. 

Is the gentleman telling us it is only 
HUD that is lying to us? 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not know to what 
extent the various agencies use this to 
present to the Appropriations Commit- 
tees that they have obligated funds when 
they actually have not obligated them. I 
do not know. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. So the gentleman 
is not sure it is just HUD? 

Mr. HARRIS. I do know that the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency spent 
41.2 percent of its budget in the last 2 
months of the last fiscal year. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Forty-one percent? 

Mr. HARRIS. Forty-one point two 
percent, if I may say to the gentleman 
from California. 

I do know that the Department of 
Commerce and other agencies of this 
Government are obligating and spending 
in excess of 30 percent of their annual 
budget in the last 2 months of the fiscal 
year. I do know that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Blumenthal said this practice is an 
absolute scandal and we should do some- 
thing about it. 

I do know I have amendments in a 
bill pending that would start cutting in 
on this practice. I do know we could 
save literally $13.2 billion from the last 
fiscal year if they had not spent over 20 
percent in the last 2 months of the fiscal 
year. 
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Mr. ROUSSELOT. Did the gentleman 
say $13 billion? 

Mr. HARRIS. Those seven agencies 
spent that much in the last 2 months of 
the fiscal year. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. But I heard the 
gentleman correctly, $13 billion? 

Mr. HARRIS. If I may say to the gen- 
tleman, $13.2 billion. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. That is a lot of 
money, $13.2 billion. 

Mr. HARRIS. In my book it is. Of 
course, in California terms it may not 
be as much. In Virginia terms it is quite 
a bit. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. To me it is plenty. 

Let me ask the gentleman if he voted 
for the rule. 

Mr. HARRIS. May I say to the gentle- 
man I do not know whether that is 
relevant or not, but the answer is no. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I am glad to hear 
that. 

Mr. BURLISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BURLISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would. like to commend the gentleman 
on the work he has done. Would not the 
gentleman say that HUD has main- 
tained what we might term a slush fund 
as a result of this practice? 

Mr. HARRIS. It looks like it is a 
slush fund in terms of between $7 billion 
and $8 billion. 

Mr. BURLISON. Let me say to the 
gentleman that back about 4 years ago I 
found in the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee on Defense that this is precisely what 
the CIA had been doing for years with 
its reserves for contingencies. By careful 
timing of deobligations and transfers, 
our subcommittee was misled as to the 
balances in the reserves. 

Mr. HARRIS. A very analogous situa- 
tion. 

Mr. BURLISON. We put a stop to it in- 
no uncertain terms. We prohibited, by 
floor amendment, further deobligation 
and transfer into the reserve. Funds get 
there now only by direct appropriation. I 
want to commend the gentleman. We 
ought to do the same thing with respect 
to HUD. The gentleman has done a good 
piece of work. 

Mr. ALBOSTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. ALBOSTA. Mr. Chairman, I just 
happened to be in an airplane last week- 
end with an Army officer who was a pur- 
chasing officer. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Virginia has 
again expired. '’ 

(At the request of Mr. Atsosta, Mr. 
Harris was allowed to proceed for 1 
additional minute.) 

Mr. HARRIS. I am happy to yield fur- 
ther to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. ALBOSTA. Mr. Chairman, that 
Army officer happened to make the 
statement to me that during the last 
month before their budget runs out or 
they get a new one, the word is spread 
all over that they must purchase every- 
thing they can, put out contracts and 
everything, to get away with that money. 
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I am wondering if we should not also 
find a way to stop that if it is unneces- 
sary purchasing just to do away with 
the money. 

Mr. HARRIS. If I may say to the gen- 
tleman, if he is not a cosponsor of H.R. 
4717 he may want to be a cosponsor of 
H.R. 4717. May I say this end of fiscal 
year spending spree is not a new phe- 
nomena in Washington. I happen to 
know about it because the present pro- 
curement officers have come to me over 
and over again and said, “Congressman 
Harris, help us to stop doing this. The 
people upstairs keep making us do it up 
to midnight on September 30. Please 
help us to stop.” 

Mr. ALBOSTA. If that will help cure 
the problem, the gentleman can put my 
name on the bill right away. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman’s name 
will be on the bill. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word and rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, with regard to the 
pending amendment, the Obey amend- 
ment, I think the point is that in trying 
to achieve a balanced budget. as we are 
obviously going to do, whether it is 
through the adoption of substitutes or 
the adoption of the proposal as proposed 
by the committee, the real challenge is 
going to be to make a balanced budget 
real. That will be the challenge that will 
face the Congress and this Government. 

We have already seen through the 
probability of reestimates that we will 
have problems. We will see through the 
probability of problems within the 
economy that we will have problems with 
revenues. It will be a great challenge to 
try to achieve $9 billion in savings which 
are already proposed in the budget. It 
will be difficult to try to achieve the 
revenues that are already proposed here. 


The biggest test we face on this whole 
issue is not simply to be here and 
to vote a first budget resolution which 
sets broad targets we can all agree 
to; the real test is going to be to make 
it real, which will be determined within 
the next few months either through the 
process of reconciliation, it will be de- 
termined in the Appropriations Commit- 
tees, it will be determined in the author- 
izing committees. It is a significant test 
that faces this institution. 

The problem I have with the Obey 
amendment is that in addition to the 
challenges already being faced by this 
budget, it adds an additional amount 
either in terms of $800 million in reve- 
nues, as well as additional expenditures. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin has, 
indeed, been a dedicated and hard-work- 
ing member of the committee, but he 
also participated for 8 days in meetings 
with the administration, committee 
chairmen, members of the Budget Com- 
mittee, in what was perhaps the most 
thorough, line-by-line review of a budget 
at the leadership level that has ever gone 
on in this Congress. Issues were looked 
at, priorities were discussed and pro- 
grams were analyzed to try to determine 
where reductions could be made that 
would not impact seriously on social pro- 
grams, that would not impact on defense, 
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to try to find that balance in order to 
achieve a balanced budget. 

The House committee has essentially 
adopted those recommendations. Now 
what happened was that during the 
course of the debate in the Budget Com- 
mittee there was some concern about 
what would happen to the urban com- 
munities that were impacted by virtue 
of eliminating countercyclical and elim- 
inating State revenue sharing. 

O 1830 

At that time there was a suggestion 
that we ought to try to reach for $500 
million as a fund to assist urban com- 
munities. I think there is legitimacy to 
that argument, and I supported that 
effort at the time, but it was rejected by 
the committee. The problem now is that 
we are not only talking about the $500 
million but in addition to that $600 mil- 
lion in additional expeditures. I am not 
sure how to be able to pick and choose 
among various reductions to provide an 
additional $600 million as the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has done. He has not 
talked about CETA; he has not talked 
about LEAA; he has not talked about 
welfare reform, or public works, or stu- 
dent aid, or a myriad of other programs 
that were reduced in this budget. So it 
is difficult now to come back and provide 
an additional $600 million that hopefully 
will pick up support for what is the real 
issue which is the restoration of $500 
million. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PANETTA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. OBEY. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. Is the gentleman suggesting 
we should have tried to add money for 
CETA in this bill? 

Mr. PANETTA. No. This gentleman is 
suggesting that it is very difficult as we 
try to come back over the spending re- 
ductions to pick and choose which of 
them ought to be added to and which of 
them ought not to be added to. 

Mr. OBEY. If the gentleman will yield 
further, I think it is pretty obvious what 
the mood of this House on CETA is. 

Mr. PANETTA. There is no question 
about that, but there is also the issue of 
how you pick and choose what areas 
ought to be increased in order to please 
certain constituencies out there. The fact 
is we are going to get a balanced budget 
only if we can stick with the revenue 
figures, only if we can stick with the 
reduction figures, and only if we can 
avoid the tremendous pressure that is 
going to come from special interests to 
increase every area. There is not a spe- 
cial-interest group that has not come 
here to Capitol Hill and said, “Yes, we 
are for a balanced budget, but don’t take 
it from our particular area.” That kind 
of pressure has to be resisted. This 
amendment is a test of that pressure, 
and I hope the Members will reject the 
amendment. 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PANETTA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. REGULA. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. Would the gentleman agree 
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that the impact of this matter will be to 
mandate the spending but in fact not 
mandate the revenue increase because 
of the failure to include the $800 million 
in the reconciliation language? 

Mr. PANETTA. That is an additional 
problem I can see by virtue of the recon- 
ciliation process. I think it is going to be 
tough enough, realistically speaking, to 
get that $4.2 billion to begin with. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment, but I have to confess 
that the author of the amendment has 
cooked up here an artful brew of the 
good, the bad, and the indifferent that 
makes the amendment appear attractive 
on the surface until we really stop to 
take some time to examine it. I think 
we ought to reject it anyway because I 
do not believe we need this amendment 
to incorporate the one constructive part, 
and that is the $425 million savings for 
consultants, printing, and film making. 
As the chairman of the Committee on 
the Budget indicated a moment ago, the 
Appropriations Committees are going to 
be forced to make deep reductions in 
those areas anyway simply to stay un- 
der whatever outlay ceilings we impose. 
In fact, I would suggest to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. OBEY) that 
if he were really serious about this, about 
excess overhead and the consulting 
boondoggles that are going on all over 
this town, what he should really do is 
propose a windfall profit tax levy on 
the beltway bandits that are stacked 10 
stories deep all the way around route 
495, because that would bring in some 
real budget-balancing revenues. As far 
as the indifferent element of the gentle- 
man’s amendment, he would pluck 
another $800 million from the oil com- 
panies by curtailing the foreign tax 
credits. And why not? Their pockets are 
so deep and so big that we will never 
get to the bottom of them anyway, so 
why not go ahead? In fact, I would sug- 
gest we ought to go the gentleman one 
better here as well. Why do we not just 
come right out and make the oil com- 
panies Deputy Internal Revenue Service 
agents and put them officially in the 
business of collecting taxes, because that 
is where we are heading anyway. 

I would remind this House that in 1980 
the oil companies will collect—and I 
underscore “collect”—$11 billion in new 
oil import fees. They will collect $13 
billion in State and Federal gasoline 
taxes. They will collect $16 billion in 
windfall profits taxes. They will collect 
$4 billion in State severance taxes and 
another $30 billion in State and Federal 
income taxes. So we might be running 
out of oil in this country, but we certainly 
have struck what is a veritable tax 
gusher—$74 billion worth—this year 
alone, a trillion dollars worth of tax reve- 
nues from energy production over the 
next decade. So I guess if the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Osey) wants to 
drill just another little revenue wildcat, 
it will not hurt anything until somebody 
asks, “Who pays, after all, in the final 
analysis?” Is it the stockholder, or is it 
the consumer? Is it the guy with the 
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bulging pockets or the empty pockets? viously. I do not think you are going to 


We are not asking that; we are just levy- 
ing more taxes and spending more money 
and pretending it will not make any 
difference. 

That leads to the third element of the 
gentleman’s plan, and that is to provide 
$1.2 billion in additional walking-around 
money to insure that there is a minimum 
degree of orderliness and good behavior 
around the social spending trough, and 
I think this House should make no mis- 
take about it, this amendment is entirely 
for the purposes of political pacification 
of the domestic spending lobbies who 
walked out of the House Committee on 
the Budget proceedings with their plates 
quite full already, but still grasping for 
more. So we have here an amendment 
that is not based on any burning policy 
issues, and in that sense I would contrast 
it clearly with the Mitchell amendment— 
the Mitchell amendment said more but- 
ter and less guns—or even with the Solarz 
amendment which said more taxes and 
more spending, or more for the cities. 
There was a clear policy issue involved. 
But not this amendment. There has not 
been any major contention made during 
the debate that any major program or 
any major need or any major problem 
has been seriously short changed. What 
we have here instead, is a chef’s stew 
consisting of table scraps for the dis- 
gruntled—$15 million for senior housing, 
$15 million for mass transit, $75 million 
for urban and State parks, $100 million 
for impact aid, et cetera, et cetera. But 
when someone asks for a third helping, 
it seems to me we ought to inventory 
what he has already gotten. 

I would remind this House, despite all 
the rhetoric of austerity, of budget cut- 
ting and deprivation that we have heard 
regarding these programs over the last 
day or two, the fact is that this commit- 
tee resolution before us provides $335 bil- 
lion for human resources programs, and 
that is income support, and that is edu- 
cation and manpower and jobs and social 
services and health. It does not count 
any of the highway, any of the sewer, 
any of the farm subsidies, or the en- 
ergy projects and hard domestic money 
in the budget. Three hundred and thirty- 
five billion dollars for human resources 
alone. That is a gain of $80 billion over 
what we spent in fiscal year 1979. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. STOCK- 
MAN Was allowed to proceed for 4 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. STOCKMAN. That $335 billion in 
this budget already for human resources 
is a gain of $80 billion over what we 
spent in fiscal year 1979, the budget that 
we just closed the books on 7 months 
ago. That is a 30-percent increase in 
spending for these programs. Even if we 
have 10- or 11-percent inflation, it is an 
8-percent gain in real terms even after 
inflation over 2 years. I would like to 
have the author of this amendment 
suggest to the House one other area of 
the budget where we have had that kind 
of real increase in spending in that 2- 
year period from 1979 to 1981. Certainly 
it has not been defense; it has not been 
energy; and it is not agriculture, ob- 


find anybody in the private sector who 
has had that kind of gain here, 30 per- 
cent in 2 years, 8 percent in real terms. 
You can come to the same conclusion if 
you look at the individual items. This 
amendment adds $40 million for the 
elderly housing and for some nutrition 
programs. But I think this House ought 
to recall that in this budget already by 
way of social security for retirees, by 
way of medicare, by way of one-half of 
the medicaid budgets that go to the el- 
derly, by way of food stamps, the Older 
Americans Act, and housing subsidies, 
we now have $143 billion for the 25 mil- 
lion Americans who are over age 65 in 
this country in the budget already. That 
is $6,000 per capita, $12,000 per couple, 
$15,000 in taxable income equivalent 
that we are already spending in all of 
these programs, 

Now it would also add $50 million for 
fuel assistance. I think the House ought 
to remember that in 1977 we did not 
spend a single dime; in 1979 we spent 
$180 million; last year we spent $1.6 bil- 
lion; and this budget provides $2.2 billion 
this year. Yet the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. OsEy) says that we are not 
meeting the needs; we are not meeting 
our obligation and wants to add more. I 
think you can go on down the line. 

The gentleman provides some money 
for the startup of CHAPS. What he does 
not say is that we are now spending $30 
billion, State and Federal, under the 
medicaid program to provide services, 
health services, hospitalization, physi- 
cians, and so forth, to low-income peo- 
ple. What the gentleman wants to do in- 
stead is start up another entitlements 
program after we just witnessed yester- 
day the announcement that one of the 
entitlements programs we have, Trade 
Adjustment Assistance, has grown from 
$300 million to $1.4 billion in 6 months, 
a 400-percent increase. Yet the gentle- 
man wants to start up another entitle- 
ments program and add on $400 million 
in an area where we are already spend- 
ing an enormous amount of money. 

O 1840 

I would suggest there is no justification 
for these extras, there is no policy ra- 
tional, there is no argument, there are 
just scraps that have fallen off the table 
that are compacted or coalesced together 
here in an amendment to prove a point 
politically that the spending lobbies who 
went away disgruntled and for no good 
reason can come to the floor of this 
House and work their will. This is a po- 
litical gesture. There is no policy basis 
for this amendment and I think we ought 
to be willing to stand here and say that 
you are not coming back for a third help- 
ing because the cupboard is bare and it 
is about time that we told some of these 
groups that that is the case and the two 
helpings are enough. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I find myself in some- 
what of a dilemma on how to vote on this 
amendment. The dilemma is, half of the 
amendment is very good, that half which 
repeals the foreign oil tax credit, and the 
other half being bad which would in- 
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crease spending by almost $1 billion and 
we should not be doing that today. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, this dilemma 
was caused by the modified rule which 
this resolution carried to the floor which 
prohibits any amendments to this 
amendment. To refresh our memories, 
last year during the consideration of this 
resolution, the gentlewoman from New 
York (Ms. HOLTZMAN), introduced the 
same amendment that we have before us 
today, the same as the Obey amendment 
which called for an increase in social 
programs of $1 billion and repealed the 
foreign oil tax credits to pay for it. At 
that time I offered an amendment to her 
amendment. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLOMON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man is in error. This amendment is not 
identical to the Holtzman amendment. 
The Holtzman amendment went much 
further than does this amendment. It 
went to the tune of $1.2 billion of the 
foreign oil tax credit. This amendment 
only asks reform of $800 million out of 
the $3 billion ripoff that they are getting. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I 
must agree with the gentleman from 
Wisconsin to a certain extent but the 
figures and the concept are exactly the 
same. 

Mr. Chairman, my point was that last 
year because we had an open rule, we 
had the opportunity to strike the in- 
crease in spending and still repeal the 
foreign oil tax credit, which we should 
do. 

Now this year we do not have that op- 
portunity to offer a perfecting amend- 
ment which would remove the increased 
spending and still repeal the foreign oil 
tax credit 

Mr. Chairman, I think that is a shame 
because that amendment overwhelming- 
ly passed this House last year and we 
know what the sense of this House is. 

Mr. Chairman, the point is this, that 
we are in a serious situation as far as 
imported oil is concerned and one of the 
major reasons why we do not produce 
oil in this country today, which surprised 
me when the gentleman from Colorado 
and some other oil producing Congress- 
men got up and spoke in opposition to 
this amendment, was because if we are 
going to discourage major multination- 
al oil companies from importing oil into 
this country regardless of the price and 
they not even caring about the price, 
then we are going to have to repeal this 
provision which no other business in 
America is entitled to. 

Mr. Chairman, the royalties they pay 
for the oil that they purchase is not a 
tax and never was. It is simply an agree- 
ment that was entered into with the U.S. 
Treasury Department and the major oil 
companies in this country. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLOMON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. OBEY. Is it not true this was really 
a gimmick designed by the U.S. Treasury 
to in fact hide foreign aid to Saudia 
Arabia and other OPEC countries? 
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Mr. SOLOMON. Yes; it is in my opin- 
ion, it most certainly is but the point is 
this: If we are going to encourage major 
oil companies or small oil companies to 
produce oil in this country then we have 
to give them the incentive by taking away 
the tax loophole that we now give the 
multinational oil companies for purchas- 
ing foreign oil regardless of what price 
they pay and bringing it back here and 
putting that price on the heads of all of 
the American people. 

Mr. Chairman, I firmly believe that if 
we were to repeal the foreign oil tax 
credit that the stockholders in the oil 
companies would then find that it is go- 
ing to be more profitable to research, to 
find, to drill and produce oil in this coun- 
try and it would be much more profitable 
than buying the oil overseas. 

I do not think it is fair for the oil 
companies to receive this tax credit when 
every other national business in this 
country and overseas, if they have a do- 
ing-business expense such as buying ma- 
terial to produce goods, they are able to 
write that off as a business expense but 
they still pay the U.S. obligation on the 
profits of that organization. 

Mr. Chairman, under this system, if a 
major national oil company has a profit 
of let us say $100 million and they have 
purchased $100 million worth of oil from 
the Arab countries, then they can take 
the $100 million that they have paid, 
which is just a normal business expense, 
and apply it to their U.S. tax obligation 
and pay no taxes at all, which has hap- 
pened in the past. This should be re- 
pealed. We should not be forced to vote 
on that issue when it is tied in with the 
other Obey provision which does increase 
spending. 

Mr. Chairman, I am still in the di- 

lemma. I do not know how I am going to 
vote but I would hope that sometime 
in the future we would have the right to 
vote on this issue of foreign oil tax cred- 
its as an issue within itself. 
è Mr. DODD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Obey substitute to the 
House Budget Committee resolution, 
which I believe provides the best oppor- 
tunity to achieve a balanced budget, 
reduce wasteful spending in areas of 
marginal importance, and maintain 
those essential programs that contribute 
to our economic health and national 
security. 

We all know that the United States 
is facing a wide range of challenges 
which are more serious than any we have 
faced since World War II. Since the mid- 
sixties, U.S. prosperity at home and 
leadership abroad has come under in- 
creasing attack from many sides. Our 
once-almighty dollar, the symbol of our 
economic strength and productivity, con- 
tinues its slide in the wake of almost 
daily reports of global turmoil. Our in- 
fiation rate now approaches 18 percent. 
The cost of foreign oil has increased un- 
controllably, further contributing to in- 
fiationary expectations. And, perhaps 
most importantly, the American people 
are rapidly losing faith in the ability of 
government and business alike to provide 
for a brighter future. Due in large part 
to inflation, the rate of savings and in- 
vestment in the United States is lower 
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than in almost all other industrialized 
nations. Without sufficient saving and in- 
vestment, our Nation will continue to ex- 
perience high inflation and low produc- 
tivity. 

There is no question that the entire 
country—government, business, and the 
public at large—must save more and bor- 
row less. We must hold the line on un- 
necessary consumption and government 
expenditures today so we may invest for 
the future. 

We all know that America’s greatest 
hope lies in the efficient operation of the 
private enterprise system. It is this sys- 
tem which has produced the world’s 
greatest technological innovation and 
provided the world’s highest standard of 
living. Unfortunately, we Americans have 
become so accustomed to this high 
standard of living that we have paid far 
too little attention to controlling waste 
in the public and private sectors alike. 

Now we are faced with what amounts 
to an economic emergency, with infia- 
tion running rampant and productivity 
declining to its lowest point in recent 
years. If we in Government are to provide 
an example of fiscal discipline to the 
American public during this emergency, 
it is imperative that we put our house in 
order, eliminate wasteful spending and 
balance the budget. However, it is also 
imperative that we do not balance the 
budget on the shoulders of the working 
people, the poor, the handicapped, and 
the elderly. We cannot afford to balance 
the budget at the expense of programs 
that upgrade our national defense, create 
job opportunities, provide for the health, 
education, and welfare of our children 
and senior citizens, fulfill our obligations 
to those who have served in our Nation’s 
Armed Forces, protect our environment, 
and insure that people do not freeze dur- 
ing the winter. 

But we can balance the budget by 
eliminating bureaucratic waste and fat. 
In my opinion, the Obey amendment, 
more than any other budget recom- 
mendation, provides a balanced perspec- 
tive and addresses these crucial issues. 
This amendment would, for starters, re- 
duce outlays by $425 million for consult- 
ants, printing, and film procurement. As 
you know, the waste incurred in these 
budgetary areas is legendary; we are 
paying thousands of high Government 
officials who, instead of providing their 
own expertise, relegate these official 
duties to consultants, at high cost to the 
taxpayer. It is also obvious that far more 
material is printed for the Federal Gov- 
ernment than can possibly be used pro- 
ductively, and the Government has a 
filmmaking reputation that rivals that 
of Hollywood. 

In addition, the House of Representa- 
tives voted last year 355 to 66 to limit the 
foreign oil tax credit. There are many 
good reasons for this limitation, not the 
least of which is that continuation of the 
credit encourages exploration for and 
consumption of foreign oil rather than 
American oil. By limiting this credit, we 
can raise $800 million in revenues that 
would not have to be extracted from the 
working public. The Obey amendment 
restates the intention of the House to 
limit that credit. 
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Thus, while balancing the budget and 
keeping actual outlays $4 billion below 
the Senate budget resolution, we can 
provide additional funding to programs 
of major importance to our Nation as a 
whole and individuals and communities 
across the Nation. 

For example, the Obey amendment 
would restore $200 million for youth 
education and employment programs, 
essential if we are ever to break the iron 
grip of unemployment among our young 
people. According to some estimates, it 
costs the Federal Government $20 billion 
for each 1 percent added to the unem- 
ployment rate. Obviously, we cannot cure 
deficit spending by adding to the unem- 
ployment rate. 

Obey would restore $25 million in out- 
lays for EPA construction grants. This 
is crucial for States which depend on 
these grants to finance sewer construc- 
tion and other environmental projects. 
Connecticut presently has only enough 
funds for 1 more month of sewer con- 
struction. Under the House Budget Com- 
mittee resolution, EPA construction 
grants for the rest of fiscal year 1980 
would be completely cut off, but Obey 
would restore an important $25 mil- 
lion for this purpose nationwide. 

Obey would restore $90 million of the 
$102 million cut from impact aid by the 
President. These funds are of extreme 
importance to those school districts with 
large numbers of military dependents 
whose parents live and work on a mili- 
tary base. 

Obey would have the Federal Govern- 
ment follow more closely its moral obli- 
gation to the veterans of this Nation by 
providing an additional $75 million in 
outlays for veterans’ benefits and serv- 
ices, thus restoring those funds cut from 
the VA hospital staff and increasing GI 
bill education benefits by an additional 2 
percent. Also, Obey would provide an 
additional $60 million for a more inten- 
sive reservist recruitment drive. The 
shortage of qualified reservists has long 
been one of the most serious problems 
facing our military. This effort is of great 
importance if we are to begin imoroving 
the readiness of our army to field ade- 
quate forces in the event of a conflict. 

Obey would also restore or increase 
a total of $115 million for programs that 
relate to basic human survival needs— 
$50 million for low-income fuel assist- 
ance so fewer people have to face the 
stark choice between heating and eating, 
$40 million for the child health assurance 
program, which would provide coverage 
superior to existing medicaid coverage 
for low-income children and pregnant 
women, and restoration of $25 million 
for elderly nutrition and social services. 

As I pointed out earlier, our Nation 
is facing many stark economic choices, 
and no segment of our society looks for- 
ward to having their Federal funds cut 
off. But, as I also stated earlier, we owe it 
to our Nation to insure that these neces- 
sary cuts are distributed as fairly as pos- 
sible. I strongly believe that the Obey 
amendment, in addition to firmly con- 
taining Federal spending, meets this test 
of fairness and thus provides a better 
opportunity to effectively fight inflation 
than does the House Budget Committee 
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resolution. However, if the Obey amend- 
ment fails, it is my intention to provide 
total support for the House Budget Com- 
mittee resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute offered by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. OBEY). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 201, noes 213, 
not voting 18, as follows: 


[Roll No. 208] 


Addabbo 
Akaka 


Aimbro 
Anderson, 
Calir. 

Andrews, 
N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Aspin 


Williams, Mont. 


Williams, Ohio 


Zeferetti 


NOES—213 


Badham 
Bafalis 
Barnard 


Bauman 
Bennett 

Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bevill 
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Sebelius 
Sensenbrenner 
S. 


harp 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Skelton 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stenholm 


Wilson, Tex. 
inn 


Wirth 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Mo. 


NOT VOTING—18 
Jenrette Murphy, II. 
Reuss 


Kazen 
Roberts 


Kramer 
Leland Vander Jagt 


Mazzoli Vanik 
Moffett Wilson, C. H. 


O 1900 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson of California for, 
with Mr. Jenrette against. 

Mr. Moffett for, with Mr. Dornan against. 

Mr. Leland for, with Mr. Kramer against. 

Mr. Beard of Tennessee for, with Mr. 
Vander Jagt against. 


Mr. PRICE changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye” 

Mr. LEHMAN changed his vote from 
“aye” to “no.” 

So the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE 

OFFERED BY MR. OTTINGER 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute which has been printed in the 
8 and is made in order by the 

e. 


Anderson, Ill. 
Beard, Tenn. 
Brooks 
Coughlin 
Dornan 

Hall, Tex. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment in the nature of a substitute 

offered by Mr. OTTINGER: Strike all after 
the resolving clause and insert in lieu there- 
of the following: 
That the Congress determines and declares, 
pursuant to section 301(a) of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974, that for the fis- 
cal year beginning on October 1, 1980— 

(1) the recommended level of Federal rev- 
enues is $630,300,000,000 and the amount 
by which the aggregate level of Federal rev- 
enues should be increased is $23,700,000,000; 

(2) the appropriate level of total budget 
authority is $713,000,000,000; 

(3) the appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is $628,300,0000,000; 

(4) the amount of the surplus in the 
budget which is appropriate in the light or 
economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors is $2,000,000,000; and 

(5) the appropriate level of the public 
debt is $926,800,000,000 and the amount by 
which the statutory limit on such debt 
should accordingly be increased is $30,- 
100,000,000. 

Sec. 2. Based on allocations of the appro- 
priate level of total new budget authority 
and of total budget outlays as set forth in 
paragraphs (2) and (3) of the first section 
of this resolution, the Congress determines 
and declares pursuant to section 301(a) (2) 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974 that 
for the fiscal year beginning on October 1, 
1980. the appropriate level of new budget 
authority and the estimated budget outlays 
for each major functional category are as 
follows: 

(1) National Defense (050): 

(A) New budget authority, $162,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $149.300,000,000. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

(A) New budget authority, $24,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,800,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technol- 
ogy (250): 

(A) New budget authority, $6,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays. 86 400. 000,000. 

Energy (270): 

New budget authority, 88, 000,000, 000: 
Outlays, 88. 700.000.000. 

Natural Resources and Environment 


New budget authority, 813,300,000, 000: 
Outlays. $13,100.000,000. 

Agriculture (350): 

New budget authority, $5,500,000,000; 
Outlays, $2,400,000.000. 

Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 
New budget authority, $6,100,000,000; 
Outlays, $900,000.000. 
Transportation (400): 

New budget authority, $23,600,000,- 


Outlavs, 620.500.000.000. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A) New budget authority, $9,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays. $9,900,000,000. 

(10) Education, Training, 
and Social Services (500) : 

(A) New budget authority, $35,000,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, 862.400.000, 000. 

(11) Health (550): 

(A) New budget authority, $72,200,000,- 
000. 

(B) Outlays, $62,400,000.000. 

(12) Income Security (600) : 

(A) New budget authority, $254,100,000,- 
000; 5 
(B) Outlays, 222.800, 000,000. 

(13) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 

(A) New budget authority, $22,100,000,- 
000; 


Employment 


(B) Outlays, $21,400,000,000. 

(14) Administration of Justice (750) : 

(A) New budget authority, $4,700,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $4,700,000,000. 
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(15) General Government (800): 

(A) New budget authority, $4,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,700,000,000. 

(16) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850) : 

(A) New budget authority, $9,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,600,000,000. 

(17) Interest (900): 

(A) New budget authority, $72,200,000,- 
000; 


(B) Outlays, $72,200,000,000. 

(18) Allowances (920): 

(A) New budget authority, $2,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $1,700,000,000. 

(19) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950): 

(A) New budget authority, —$24,600,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, —$24,600,000,000. 

Sec. 3. (a) The first section of the con- 
current resolution entitled "concurrent res- 
olution revising the Congressional budget 
for the United States Government for the 
fiscal years 1980, 1981, and 1982”, approved 
November 28, 1979 (S. Con. Res. 53), is 
amended by striking out paragraphs (1), 
(2), (3), (4), and (5) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

(1) the recommended level of Federal rev- 
enues is $528,800,000,000, and the amount by 
which the aggregate level of Federal reve- 
nues should be increased is $4,300,000,000; 

(2) the appropriate level of total new 
budget authority is $661,100,000,000; 

(3) The appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is $571,600,000,000; 

(4) the amount of the deficit in the budget 
which is appropriate in the light of economic 
conditions and all other relevant factors is 
$42,800,000,000; and 

(5) the appropriate level of the public 
debt is $896,700,000,000, and the amount by 
which the statutory limit on such debt 
should accordingly be increased is $17,700,- 
000,000. 

(b) Section 2 of such concurrent resolu- 
tion is amended by striking out paragraph 
(1) and all that follows through the end of 
the section and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

(1) National Defense (050) : 

(A) New budget authority, $145,100,000,- 

(B) Outlays, $134,400,000,000. 

(2) International Affairs (150) . 

N New budget authority, $13,800,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $11,200,000,000. 
(3) General Science, Space, and Technol- 

ogy (250): 
(A) New budget authority, 26,200,000, O00: 
(B) Outlays, $5,900,000,000. 
(4) Energy (270): 
(A) New budget authority, $41,000,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $7,200,000,000. 

ra 9 5 Natural Resources and Environment 
(A) New budget authority, $12,600,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $13,000,000,000. 
(6) Agriculture (350) : 
(A) New budget authority, $5,000,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $5,100,000,000. 
(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 
(A) New budget authority, 810, 200, 000, 000: 
(B) Outlays, 88. 200. 000.000. 
(8) Transportation (400): 
(A) New budget authority, 821,000,000, 000: 
(B) Outlays, $20,600,000,000. 


(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): äi 


(A) New budget authority, $9,400,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $9,100,000,000. 
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(10) Education, Training, Employment 
and Social Services (500): 

(A) New budget authority, $31,300,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $30,700,000,000. 
(11) Health (550): 
(A) New budget authority, $60,300,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $56,600,000,000. 
(12) Income Security (600) : 
(A) New budget authority, $223,400,000,- 
(B) Outlays, $190,100,000,000. 
(13) Veterans Benefits and Services (700) : 
(A) New budget authority. $21,200,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $20,700,000,000. 
(14) Administration of Justice (750): 
(A) New budget authority, $4,400,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $4,600,000,000. 
(15) General Government (800) : 
(A) New budget authority, $4,900,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $4,900,000,000. 

General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 


(A) New budget authority, $8,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,900,000,000. 

(17) Interest (900) : 

(A) New budget authority, $64,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $64,500,000,000. 

(18) Allowances (920): 

(A) New budget authority, $100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $100,000,000. 

(19) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950): 

(A) New budget authority, — $22,200,000,- 
000; 


(B) Outlays, —$22,200,000,000. 

Amend the title so as to read: “Concurrent 
Resolution setting forth the Congressional 
budget for the United States Government 
for the fiscal year 1981 and revising the 
Congressional budget for the United States 
Government for the fiscal year 1980.”. 


Mr. OTTINGER (during the reading) 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment in the nature of 
a substitute be considered as read and 
printed in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
offering an amendment which adopts 
exactly the President’s fiscal year 1981 
budget proposed in January 1980, up- 
dated by the current figures supplied by 
the Congressional Budget Office and bal- 
anced by making tax reforms from a list 
of some $30 billion of tax loopholes that 
have long been suggested by tax experts. 

I would like to say that my budget is 
probably the best documented of any 
budget that has been offered. This heavy 
book documents the budget item by item 
and supports the administration’s posi- 
tion on every single item that is in this 
budget. 

The President of the United States 
said of this budget just 2% months ago: 
This budget is—and I quote— 

Prudent and responsible ... this budget 
recognizes that equitable budget restraint 
is essential in our efforts to control infla- 
tion; that the unemployed should not bear 
the cost of our anti-inflation efforts; and 
most importantly, that we continue to pur- 
sue the goals of full employment, price 
stability and balanced growth. 


Mr. Chairman, this is the last chance 
the members of this committee will have 
to restore some of the very damaging 
and drastic cuts that were made by the 
Committee on the Budget. This is the 
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only budget that restores the full 
amount for veterans’ benefits. It is sup- 
ported by the Paralyzed Veterans of 
America and, with respect to this restora- 
tion, by other veterans’ groups of the 
country. 

This is the only amendment which re- 
stores the very damaging cuts in the 
Postal Service, and it is supported by 
the American Postal Workers Union, the 
National Rural Letter Carriers, and five 
other postal organizations. 

This is the only budget that fully re- 
stores the cuts in job programs, job 
training programs and it is supported by 
the AFL-CIO, the UAW, the Machinists, 
the ILGWU, the AFGE, and a coalition 
of 147 public interest groups. 

This is the only budget which will fully 
restore the drastic cuts that were made 
in assistance to our cities. It is supported 
by the U.S. Conference of Mayors, the 
National Urban League, and the Na- 
tional Urban Coalition. 

This is the only budget that will re- 
store the cuts that were made in health 
care funding, in funding for education, 
and in funding for the education of the 
handicapped that is so significant in 
school budgets. It is supported by the 
Coalition for Health Punding, the Amer- 
ican Nurses Association, the National 
School Boards Association, and the AFT. 
It is supported, in addition, by many 
civic groups, including the League of 
Women Voters, the National Association 
of Social Workers, and the National 
Women’s Political Caucus. 

Mr. Chairman, let me quote from a let- 
ter that was received from Ray Denison, 
director of the Department of Legisla- 
tion of the AFL-CIO: 

If the Ottinger substitute is not accepted, 
we would then urge that you reject a budget 
which makes spending cuts that will destroy 
500,000 jobs, lower incomes, reduce purchas- 
ing power, as well as deepen and prolong 
the recession. 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OTTINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. OTTINGER) for 
this amendment and am sympathetic 
with his objectives, but I am concerned 
about that portion of the gentleman’s 
amendment that assumes the institution 
of Coast Guard user charges for com- 
mercial shippers who utilize Coast Guard 
navigational aids. It does not seem to 
me to be prudent to base the budget 
resolution on such a doubtful assump- 
tion. Doubtful, because it is highly un- 
likely that legislation authorizing such 
user charges can be developed and 
enacted before the beginning of the next 
fiscal year. 

It is apparent to me that there are a 
number of complex factors that must be 
taken into consideration in the develop- 
ment of user charge legislation for navi- 
gational aids. I can see that extremely 
difficult problems would arise in at- 
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tempting to fairly allocate the costs of 
aids to navigation to the various users. 
On what basis would the fees be deter- 
mined, and how would they be collected? 


While there is a great deal of merit 
to the proposition that those who re- 
ceive extraordinary services from the 
Government should pay for them, I have 
grave doubts that aids to maritime navi- 
gation are in that category. We must re- 
member that those aids are not only for 
the benefit of ships and boats and their 
owners, but are also for the benefit of 
the general public. The facilitation of 
maritime commerce benefits the public 
generally, since it insures the more ex- 
peditious movement of both imports and 
exports. The enhancement of the safety 
of maritime commerce also benefits the 
public generally. When an aid to navi- 
gation helps prevent a tanker from run- 
ning aground and spilling oil in the har- 
bor or on the beaches, that aid is bene- 
fitting the public as well as the ship and 
its owner. How do we allocate the costs 
of aids to navigation as between the pub- 
lic and commercial shippers? 

The budget resolution report speaks in 
terms of charging commercial shippers. 
Commercial shippers could well argue 
that this would unfairly single them out 
to bear the entire burden when maritime 
aids to navigation clearly also benefit 
fishing vessels and recreational vessels, 
Should they share the costs? 

It is questions and considerations such 
as these that make me approach this 
proposition with extreme caution. Under 
the circumstances, I believe the wiser 
course would be not to base the budget 
resolution for fiscal year 1981 on the as- 
sumption that user charge legislation for 
maritime aids to navigation will be en- 
acted during this session. 

O 1910 

Mr. OTTINGER. If I may reclaim my 
time, because I have only limited time, 
what we have provided is a suggested list 
of possible ways that the committees 
could raise revenue. We are not saying 
that you have to accept any one revenue 
proposal. I include it as a possible way to 
raise revenue to balance the budget. It 
is not mandated. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OTTINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I per- 
sonally wish to compliment the distin- 
guished gentleman for offering this 
amendment restoring so many cuts that 
would otherwise bring about unemploy- 
ment and do much damage to our 
economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. OTTINGER) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. OTTINGER 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer this amendment out of the very sin- 
cere conviction that what this country 
needs is revitalization and a very sub- 
stantial investment in energy self-suffi- 
ciency to really tackle the problem of in- 
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flation. We need to become more produc- 
tive so that we can compete effectively 
with the Japanese and the Europeans, 
who have modernized their plants and 
equipment and who today are stealing 
our domestic markets and a great many 
of our potential foreign markets. 

I think that the cut proposed by the 
Budget Committee and the even more 
drastic cuts that will be offered tomor- 
row call for a shrinking, shriveling Amer- 
ica, a much smaller economy that will 
not meet the challenges of the future. 

I would like to strongly endorse the 
concept that was made by my colleague, 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Kemp) in one of the most brilliant and 
inspiring speeches that I have heard on 
the floor of this body, saying that indeed 
we will not meet the needs of our future, 
indeed we will not even balance the 
budget, we will not be able to tackle in- 
flation unless we make the investments 
necessary for an expanding economy 
that will provide the jobs that are needed 
for our people, that will provide for the 
modernization of our plants and equip- 
ment, that will see us able to compete 
effectively in the world markets. 

While I do not entirely subscribe to the 
way that he would get at that, I think 
that that is essential. We presently have 
an economy that is in shambles. We haye 
millions of people who are out of work at 
the present time and a budget that will 
throw a couple of million additional peo- 
ple out of work. When those people are 
out of work they will unbalance this 
budget or any of the other budgets that 
have been proposed. For every 1-percent 
increase in unemployment, it is now esti- 
mated by the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice that we add something like $20 bil- 
lion to the deficit. 

So we are going to cycle downward, we 
are going to retrench, we are not going to 
meet the challenges of the future. And I 
think that that would be a tregedy. In- 
deed, as the economic policies are being 
pursued now, we already have the con- 
struction industry on its uppers. That is 
always the way recessions and depres- 
sions start. We have 200,000 people out 
of work in the automobile industry. 

We are going to be confronted very 
shortly, I think by the time of the sec- 
ond budget resolution, with a real trag- 
edy in this country, with millions of peo- 
ple out of work, with thousands and 
thousands of small businesses in bank- 
ruptcy, and even many of our larger in- 
stitutions in trouble. Then do you know 
what is going to happen? This Congress 
is going to unite, and we are going to go 
on another big spending binge and we 
are going to have this country on a roller 
coaster such as we have had with eco- 
nomic cycles in the past. 

I think that is totally unnecessary. I 
think the President’s original budget was 
the minimum needed for this country. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OTTINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the gentleman has made a very 
cogent statement here. While, as he 
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knows, it was my inclination not to sup- 
port his amendment, in view of the de- 
cision which narrowly defeated the Obey 
amendment, it seems to me that the 
only alternative, if we want to see the 
kinds of programs funded that our party 
has stood for for many, many years, is 
to support the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. OTTINGER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his support. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. So I will support 
it, and I hope that it succeeds. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to point out that this is by 
no means a radical budget. It is Jimmy 
Carter’s budget submitted and supported 
by him extensively, a budget that just 
214 months ago many of us felt was in- 
sufficient to meet the needs of the coun- 
try. It provides for the same $2 billion 
surplus that the Budget Committee does 
and leaves aside the 810 ½ billion in the 
imported oil fee, which I do not support. 
I feel that if that fee is voted down, it 
ought to be replaced with tax reforms 
such as I have proposed to give us the 
money that is necessary to have a Con- 
able-Jones bill, or something like it, 
hopefully targeted to meet the capital 
needs of this country, to see us invest 
in the modernization of our equipment 
and to become energy self-sufficient. 

Mr. Chairman, if you believe as I that 
current inflation is the result of the $90 
billion we will pay this year for imported 
oil, from the loss of industrial produc- 
tivity, from housing shortages, from in- 
efficient medical delivery systems and 
from monopolization in many key indus- 
tries; 

If you believe as I that slashing the 
energy, housing and transportation 
budgets will aggravate inflation—that 
cutting job programs will result in in- 
creased unemployment, welfare pay- 
ments and crime—that cutting programs 
for education. health care, veterans, the 
elderly and the poor is unconscionable 
and will jeopardize the strength of our 
Nation as a land of opportunitv—and 
that cutting programs for the Nation’s 
beleaguered cities will endanger our en- 
tire economic structure, threatening 
massive bankruptcy and deep depression; 

If you believe as I that the budget 
cuts provosed by the President and 
the Budget Committee will have, as 
they themselves concede, an inconse- 
quential 0.1 to 0.2 percent effect on 
inflation at enormous economic and 
social cost: and 

If vou believe as I that our Nation 
needs a massive revitalization effort. not 
slashing cuts that will result in a shrink- 
ing shriveling economy. 

I urge you to support the Ottinger al- 
ternative budget. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OTTINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
question I want to put to the gentleman 
from New York is similar to the one I 
asked him the other day in one of his 
other speeches. 

The gentleman says that this is the 
Carter budget. The last gentleman who 
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offered a substitute, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. OBEY), said that his 
was the Carter budget. I am sure that 
the committee will claim that theirs is 
the Carter budget. 

Could we get the real Carter budget 
to stand up? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. OTTINGER). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 


A recorded vote was ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 70, noes 336, 
not voting 26, as follows: 


[Roll No. 209] 


AYES—70 
Garcia 
Gray 
Hawkins 
Johnson, Calif. 
Kastenmeier 
Kildee 
Kogovsek 


Addabbo 


Burton, Phillip 
Chisholm 


Williams, Ohio 
Yates 


Yatron 
Zeferetti 


Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carr 


Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Okla. 
Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Carter Erlenborn 
Cavanaugh 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Cleveland 


Duncan, Oreg. 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Early 
Edgar 


Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burlison 
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Sensenbrenner 
S. 


harp 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Simon 
Skelton 
Smith, Iowa 
Snowe 


Snyder 


Vander Jagt 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Walker 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Weaver 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Williams, Mont. 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, Tex. 


Zablocki 
NOT VOTING—26 


Hall, Tex. Moorhead, Pa. 
Jenrette Murphy, II. 
Johnson, Colo. Myers, Pa. 
Kaze Pursell 
Quayle 
Smith, Nebr. 
Whitten 
Wilson, C. H. 


Anderson, Ill. 


So the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 

as above recorded. 
@ Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
House is on the verge of approving the 
first nondeficit budget since the congres- 
sional budgetary process began in 1974. 
But a balanced budget need not be a mer- 
ciless one. Blacks, the poor, the handi- 
capped, the elderly and the very young 
are already staggering from the effects of 
inflation. Let us not crush them com- 
pletely with fiscal austerity. 

The price of necessities—food, fuel, 
housing, and medical care—is already 
surging past the general inflation rate. 
Now is not the time to slash programs 
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that help low-income people, the people 
who spend so much of their incomes for 
necessities. With inflation raging, and 
only 4 percent of private pensions pro- 
tected by cost-of-living clauses, now is 
not the time to cut programs for the 
elderly. 

The cost of attending private colleges 
and universities is increasing more rap- 
idly than family income. It is not the 
right time to cut back on financial aid 
to students. The economy is tottering to- 
ward recession. Is this the time to cut 
back jobs programs as well? 

The Ottinger amendment balances 
the budget without completely turning 
the Government’s back on those who 
most need its protection. I commend the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. OTTIN- 
GER) for pointing out which wasteful 
programs can be cut. He has pointed out 
how revenue can be raised in a fair way. 
The budget does not have to be merciless. 

I am particularly pleased that this 
amendment incorporates my proposal to 
increase the cigarette excise tax by a 
dime. If consumption remains stable, this 
tax will raise an additional $3 billion per 
year, bringing the annual total revenue 
from the cigarette tax to $5.4 billion. 
Since cigarette smoking costs the Treas- 
ury $5 to $8 billion annually in health 
care and disability expenses, it is alto- 
gether appropriate to place the economic 
burden of smoking on smokers. 

The Federal cigarette excise tax has 
not been raised since 1951 when it was 
increased to 8 cents a package, or 37 
percent of the average retail price. To- 
day, the Federal cigarette tax consti- 
tutes only 14 percent of the retail price 
of a package of cigarettes. The 10-cent 
increase I provose will raise the tax to 
27 percent. still well below the level es- 
tablished almost two decades ago. 

Mr. Chairman. this amendment is the 

last opportunity we will have to demon- 
strate that fiscal austerity in the face 
of recession does not equal economic 
short-sightedness. I hope that my col- 
leagues will accept a budget that pre- 
serves our ability to respond to human 
and economic needs.@ 
Mr. RATCHFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise today to express my strongest sup- 
port for the Obey amendment to House 
Concurrent Resolution 307, the first 
budget resolution for fiscal year 1981. 

We face an extremely difficult task in 
the months ahead as we try to shape a 
balanced budget for next year. There is 
little question of the importance of 
reaching a balanced budget, as a symbol 
of discipline in the fight against infia- 
tion. I remain confident that this house 
will endorse a balanced budget, but the 
challenge is to draft a budget responsive 
to our most pressing national needs. 

Chairman Grarmo of the House Budget 
Committee has shown invaluable leader- 
ship in bringing a balanced budget pro- 
posal to the floor. We must now shape a 
concensus in the House—developing pri- 
orities which we all can live with, and 
which respond to pressing domestic as 
well as international needs. 

If we are to hold the budget in bal- 
ance through 1981, we must support the 
Obey amendment, for the Obey amend- 
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ment responds to needs that we ulti- 
mately cannot ignore. The amendment 
would restore $740 million in spending 
cuts which cut too deeply in these diffi- 
cult economic times—in revenue sharing 
passed on to localities, in programs for 
youth employment, in rural and elderly 
housing, in fuel assistance and elderly 
nutrition programs, in veterans benefits 
and mass transit programs. The Obey 
amendment moves the balanced budget 
toward a responsible budget, one which 
does not abandon our collective responsi- 
bilities to those Americans most in need. 

The issue in the Obey amendment is 
not a balanced budget, for the amend- 
ment leaves the budget in balance for 
fiscal year 1981. Rather, the issue before 
us today is one of prudence and com- 
passion—and as we enter a recession, 
we cannot afford to neglect our domestic 
problems. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge my col- 

leagues to approve the Obey amend- 
ment, and to give us a balanced budget 
we all can live with. The alternative is 
to throw this body into a bitter and 
divisive conflict, one which will destroy 
the consensus which is so essential in 
our fight against infiation.@ 
@ Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
support the Conable amendment to the 
budget resolution which would restore 
$2.3 billion in budget authority and $1.7 
billion in outlays for the State share of 
general revenue sharing. 

I am a strong supporter of the con- 
cept of revenue sharing and was one of 
its original cosponsors. My State of Illi- 
nois has made excellent use of its State 
revenue-sharing funds, and Governor 
Thompson of Illinois has expressed his 
support of the Conable amendment, 
which he believes will ease the problems 
the States will face in adjusting to mas- 
sive cuts in Federal aid next year. 

Cutting State revenue-sharing funds 
will make our States more dependent on 
categorical grant programs, thus per- 
petuating the bureaucratic machinery 
necessary to track, apply for and ac- 
count for Federal funds. 

Illinois has used a substantial portion 
of its State revenue-sharing funds for 
education. Therefore, I consider a vote 
for the Conable amendment a vote for 
continuing the fine educational system 
we have been able to build in the State 
of Illinois with the aid of revenue- 
sharing funds. 

@ Ms. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendments of- 
fered to the first budget resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 307) by Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. 
SoLaREZ, and Mr. OBEY. Although there 
are some items in each of those amend- 
ments with which I disagree, they have 
earned my support because, within the 
confines of a balanced budget, each of 
the authors has attempted to reorder 
and redirect our national priorities in 
what I consider to be a more appropri- 
ate direction. The amendments would 
provide additional help for financially 
troubled cities, for the elderly, for mass 
transit, for the unemployed and for 
needy children, and would restore many 
of the unjustified cuts made in these 
areas by the House Budget Committee. 
CXXVI——600—Part 8 
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AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED BY MRS. HOLT 


Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment in the nature of a substitute 
offered by Mrs. Hott: Strike all after the 
resolving clause and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 


That the Congress hereby determines and de- 
clares, pursuant to section 301(a) of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974, that for 
the fiscal year beginning on October 1, 1980— 

(1) the recommended level of Federal reve- 
nues is $613,800,000,000, and the amount by 
which the aggregate level of Federal reve- 
nues should be decreased is $10,300,000,000 
and the amount by which the aggregate level 
of Federal revenues should be increased is 
$22,300,000,000; 

(2) the appropriate level of total budget 
authority is $694,800,000,000; 

(3) the appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is $611,800,000,000; 

(4) the amount of the surplus in the 
budget which is appropriated in the light of 
economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors is $2,000,000,000; 

(5) the appropriate level of the public 
debt is $926,800,000,000 and the amount by 
which the statutory limit on such debt 
should accordingly be increased is $30,100,- 
000,000; and 

(6) the appropriate level of total gross ob- 
ligations for the principal amount of direct 
loans is $60,600,000,000 and the appropriate 
level of total commitments to guarantee loan 
principal is $79,600,000,000. 

Sec. 2. Based on allocations of the appro- 
priate level of total new budget authority and 
of total budget outlays as set forth in para- 
graphs (2) and (3) of the first section of 
this resolution, the Congress hereby deter- 
mines and declares pursuant to section 301 
(a) (2) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 that for the fiscal year beginning on 
October 1, 1980, the appropriate level of new 
budget outlays authority and the estimated 
budget outlays for each major functional 
category are as follows: 

(1) National Defense (050) : 

(A) New budget authority, $166,600,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $153,000,000,000. 
International Affairs (150): 
New budget authority, $23,200,000,000; 
Outlays, $9,000,000,000. 
General Science Space, and Technology 


New budget authority, $6,700,000,000; 
Outlays, $6,300,000,000. 

Energy (270): 

New budget authority, $7,400,000,000; 
Outlays, $7,000,000,000. 

Natural Resources and Environment 


New budget authority, $11,800,000,000; 
Outlays, $12,200,000,000. 
Agriculture (350): 
New budget authority, $5,400,000,000; 
Outlays, $2,300,000,000. 
(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 
(A) New budget authority, $5,100,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, —$100,000,000. 
(8) Transportation (400): 
(A) New budget authority, $22,800,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $19,500,000,000. 
(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 
(A) New budget authority, $9,000,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $9,400,000,000. 
(10) Education, Training, Employment and 
Social Services (500): 
(A) New budget authority, $31,300,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $29,000,000,000. 
(11) Health (550): 
(A) New budget authority, $71,300,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $61,600,000,000. 
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(12) Income Security (600) : 

(A) New budget authority, $251,500,000,- 
000; 
(B) Outlays, $219,500,000,000. 

(13) Veterans Benefits and Services (700) : 

(A) New budget authority, $21,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $21,200,000,000. 

(14) Administration of Justice (750): 

(A) New budget authority, $4,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,600,000,000. 

(15) General Government (800): 

(A) New budget authority, $4,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,600,000,000. 

(16) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850) : 

(A) New budget authority, $6,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,800,000,000. 

(17) Interest (900): 

(A) New budget authority, $72,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $72,200,000,000. 

(18) Allowances (920): 

(A) New budget authority, — $1,700,000,- 


(B) Outlays, —$1,700,000,000. 

(19) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950) : 

(A) New budget authority, — $24,600,000,- 


(B) Outlays, —$24,600,000,000. 

Sec. 3. Pursuant to sections 301(b) (2) and 
310 of the Budget Act: 

(a) (1) the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture and the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry shall recom- 
mend program reductions for fiscal 
1981 in reported or enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions that reduce spending by $1,120,- 
000,000 in budget authority and $1,120,000,- 
000 in outlays and are instructed to report 
on or before June 15, 1980, such recommen- 
dations to effectuate reductions in corre- 
sponding new budget authority for fiscal 
year 1981, budget authority initially pro- 
vided for prior fiscal year 1981, budget au- 
thority provided for prior fiscal years, and 
new or existing spending authority for pro- 
grams within the jurisdiction of those com- 
mittees; 

(2) the Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry shall reduce spend- 
ing for fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions by $533,000,000 in budget 
authority, and $507,000,000 in outlays and is 
instructed to report on or before June 15, 
1980, its recommendations for changes in 
new budget authority initially provided for 
prior fiscal years, and new or existing spend- 
ing authority contained in enacted laws, 
bills, and resolutions within the jurisdiction 
of this committee sufficient to accomplish 
the reduction required by this subsection; 

(b) the House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices and the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services shall reduce spending for fiscal year 
1981 in enacted laws, bills, and resolutions 
by $3,263,000,000 in budget authority and 
$3,188,000,000 in outlays and are instructed 
to report on or before June 15, 1980, their 
recommendations for changes in new budget 
authority for fiscal year 1981, budget author- 
ity initially provided for prior fiscal years, 
and new or existing spending authority con- 
tained in enacted laws, bills, and resolutions 
within the jurisdictions of those committees 
sufficient to accomplish the reduction re- 
quired by this subsection; 

(c) the House Committee on Education 
and Labor shall reduce spending for fiscal 
year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, and resolu- 
tions by $839,000,000 in budget authority 
and $786,000,000 in outlays, and is instructed 
to report on or before June 15, 1980, its rec- 
ommendations for changes in new budget 
authority for fiscal year 1981, budget author- 
ity initially provided for prior fiscal years, 
and new or existing spending authority con- 
tained in enacted laws, bills, and resolutions 
within the jurisdiction of this committee 
sufficient to accomplish the reduction re- 
quired by this subsection; 
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(d) the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce shall reduce spend- 
ing for fiscal 1981 in reported or enacted 
laws, bills, and resolutions by $200,000,000 in 
budget authority and $270,000,000 in outlays 
and is instructed to report on or before June 
15, 1980, its recommendations for changes in 
new budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new or existing spending 
authority contained in reported or enacted 
laws, bills, and resolutions within the juris- 
diction of this committee sufficient to ac- 
complish the reduction required by this sub- 
section; 

(e) the House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service and the Senate Committee 
on Governmental Affairs shall reduce spend- 
ing for fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions by $3,639,000,000 in budget 
authority and $4,204,000,000 in outlays and 
are instructed to report on or before June 15, 
1980, their recommendations for changes in 
new budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new or existing spending 
authority contained in enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions within the jurisdictions of 
those committees sufficient to accomplish 
the reduction required by this subsection; 

(f)(1) the House Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation and the Senate 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works shall recommend program reductions 
for fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions that reduce spending by $400- 
000,000 in outlays and are instructed to re- 
port on or before June 15, 1980, such recom- 
mendations to effectuate reductions in cor- 
responding outlays for programs within the 
jurisdiction of those committees; 

(2) the House Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation shall reduce spending for 
fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions by $150,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $150,000,000 in outlays and is 
instructed to report on or before June 15, 
1980, its recommendations for changes in 
new budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new or existing spending 
authority contained in reported or enacted 
laws, bills, and resolutions within the juris- 
diction of this committee sufficient to ac- 
complish the reduction required by this 
subsection; 

(g) the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs and the Senate Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs shall reduce spending or recom- 
mend program reductions for fiscal year 1981 
in enacted laws, bills, and resolutions by 
$400,000,000 in budget authority and $400,- 
000,000 in outlays and are instructed to re- 
port on or before June 15, 1890, their recom- 
mendations to reduce spending, or to ef- 
fectuate reductions, in new or correspond- 
ing budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new or existing spending au- 
thority contained in enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions within the jurisdictions of those 
committees, or for programs within the juris- 
dictions of those committees, sufficient to ac- 
complish the reduction required by this 
subsection; 


(h) the House Committee on Ways and 
Means shall reduce spending for fiscal year 
1981 in reported or enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions by $717,000,000 in budget author- 
ity and $1,869,000,000 in outlays and is in- 
structed to report on or before June 15, 1980, 
its recom.mendations for changes in new 
budget authority for fiscal year 1981, budget 
authority initially provided for prior fiscal 
years, and new or existing svending authority 
contained in reported or enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions within the jurisdiction of 
this committee sufficient to accomplish the 
reduction required by this subsection; 

(1) the Senate Committee on Commerce, 
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Science, and Transportation shall reduce 
spending for fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, 
bills and resolutions by $150,000,000 in budget 
authority; and $150,000,000 in outlays and 
is instructed to report on or before June 
15, 1980 its recommendations for changes in 
new budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new or existing spending 
authority contained in enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions within the jurisdiction of 
this committee sufficient to accomplish the 
reduction required by this subsection; 

(j) the Senate Committee on Finance shall 
reduce spending for fiscal year 1981 in 
enacted laws, bills, and resolutions by $917,- 
000,000 in budget authority and $2,069,000,000 
in outlays and is instructed to report on or 
before June 15, 1980, its recommendations 
for changes in new budget authority for fiscal 
year 1981, budget authority initially provided 
for prior fiscal years, and new or existing 
spending authority contained in enacted 
laws, bills, and resolutions within the juris- 
diction of this committee sufficient to accom- 
plish the reduction required by this sub- 
section. 

(k) the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources shall reduce spending for 
fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions by $306,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $349,000,000 in outlays and is 
instructed to report on or before June 15, 
1980, its recommendations for changes in 
new budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new or existing spending au- 
thority contained in enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions within the jurisdiction of this 
committee sufficient to accomplish the reduc- 
tion required by this subsection; and 

(1) the House Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Senate Committee on Finance 
shall increase revenues for fiscal year 1981 
in reported or enacted laws, bills, and reso- 
lutions by $22,200,000,000 and are instructed 
to report on or before June 15, 1980, their 
recommendations for changes in revenues 
for fiscal year 1981 contained in reported or 
enacted laws, bills, and resolutions within 
the jurisdictions of those committees suffi- 
cient to accomplish the increase required by 
this subsection. 

Sec. 4. In accordance with section 301(b) 
(1) of the Budget Act, no bill or resolution 
providing new budget authority for fiscal 
year 1981 or providing new or existing spend- 
ing authority described in section 401(c) (2) 
(C) of the Budget Act in excess of the allo- 
cation of the appropriate levels of total budg- 
et outlays and total new budget authority 
submitted pursuant to section 302(b) of the 
Budget Act, shall be enrolled until Congress 
has completed action on the second budget 
resolution for that fiscal year as required to 
be reported under section 310 of the Budget 
Act; and, if a reconciliation bill or recon- 
cillation resolution, or both, are required to 
be reported under section 310(c), until Con- 
gress has completed action on that bill or 
resolution, or both. 

Sec. 5. The Congress sets forth the follow- 
ing budgetary levels for fiscal years 1982 
through 1983— 

(1) the recommended level of Federal rev- 
enues is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $694,800,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: 8804. 100.000.000: 
and the amount by which the aggregate lev- 
els of Federal revenues should be increased 
or decreased is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: +$300.000.000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $000,000,000; 

(2) the appropriate level of total new 
budget authority is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $768.300,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $842.000.000.000; 

(3) the appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $684,400,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $753,200,000,000; 
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(4) the amount of the surplus in the 
budget which is appropriate in light of eco- 
nomic conditions and all other relevant fac- 
tors is as follows: 

Piscal year 1982: $10,400,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $50,900,000,000; 

(5) the appropriate level of the public debt 
is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $955,500,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $948,400,000,000. 

(b) Based on allocations of the appropri- 
ate level of total new budget authority and 
of total budget outlays for fiscal years 1982 
and 1983 as set forth above, the appropriate 
level of new budget authority and the esti- 
mated budget outlays for each major func- 
tional category are respectively as follows: 

(1) National Defense (050): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $187,000,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $171,600,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget suthority, $209,400,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $191,400,000,000. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $16,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $10,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $15,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $10,700,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technol- 
ogy (250): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays 86, 700, 000, 000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,900,000,000. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Piscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $10,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $10,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $11,600,000,000. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $13,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, 813, 700, 000, 000: 

(B) Outlays, $13,400,000,000. 

(6) Agriculture (350) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $5,200,000,000. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $2,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $2,300,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $22,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $20,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $24,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $22,200,000,000. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,300,000,000. 

(10) Education, Training, Employment, 
and Social Services (500) : 

Fiscal vear 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $33,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $31,200,000,000. 
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Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $38,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $36,500,000,000. 

(11) Health (550): 

Fiscal year 1982; 

(A) New budget authority, $83,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $70,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $94,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $79,100,000,000. 

(12) Income Security (600) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $289,200,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, $248,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $317,700,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, $273,900,000,000. 

(13) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, 829,400, 000, 000; 

(B) Outlays, $22,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $25,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $24,400,000,000. 

(14) Administration of Justice (750) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority $4,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,600,000,000. 

(15) General Government (800) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority $4,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,800,000,000. 

(16) General. Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays $6,500,000,000. 

(17) Interest (900) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $73,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, 873,600,000, 000.“ 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $76,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $76,500,000,000. 

(18) Allowances (920) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $1,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $1,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $3,600,000,000. 

(19) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, —$27,300,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, —$27,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, —$29,700,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, —$29,700,000,000. 

Sec. 6. S. Con. Res. 53 is revised to read 
as follows: 

(a) (1) the recommended level of Federal 
revenues is $528,800,000,000 and the amount 
by which the aggregate level of Federal 
revenues should be increased is $4,300,000,- 
000; 

(2) the appropriate level of total new 
budget authority is $660,200,000,000; 

(3) the appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is $571,600,000,000; 

(4) the amount of the deficit in the budg- 
et which is appropriate in the light of eco- 
nomic conditions and all other relevant fac- 
tors is $42,800,000,000; 

(5) the appropriate level of the public 
debt is $896,700,000,000 and the amount by 
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which the statutory limit on such debt 
should accordingly be increased is $17,700,- 
000,000. 

(b) (1) National Defense (050) : 

(A) New budget authority, $142,500,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, $134,200,000,000. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

(A) New budget authority, $15,800,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, $10,700,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology (250) : 

(A) New budget authority, $6,100,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, $5,900,000,000. 

(4) Energy (270): 

(A) New budget authority, $40,300,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,400,000,000. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300) : 

(A) New budget authority, $12,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $13,200,000,000. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

(A) New budget authority, $5,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $5,900,000,000. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

(A) New budget authority, $11,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,100,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400) : 

(A) New budget authority, $21,000,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, $20,100,000,000. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A) New budget authority, $8,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,200,000,000. 

(10) Education, Training, 
and Social Services (500) : 

(A) New budget authority, $29,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $30,100,000,000. 

(11) Health (550): 

(A) New budget authority, $59,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $56,500,000,000. 

(12) Income Security (600) : 

(A) New budget authority, $224,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $191,700,000,000. 

(13) Veterans Benefits and Services (700) : 

(A) New budget authority, $21,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $20,300,000,000. 

(14) Administration of Justice (75) : 

(A) New budget authority, $4,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $1,400,000,000. 

(15) General Government (800) : 

(A) New budget authority, $4,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,400,000,000. 

General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 

(850) : 

(A) New budget authority, $8,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,800,000,000. 

(17) Interest (900): 

(A) New budget authority, 865,100,000. 000: 

(B) Outlays, 865,100,000, 000. 

(18) Allowances (920): 

(A) New budget authority, $1,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $900,000,000. 

(19) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950) : 

(A) New budget authority, —$22,300,000,- 
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(B) Outlays, —$22,300,000,000. 

Sec. 7. The Congress urges the President to 
study and review the current inflation meas- 
ure for indexing Federal programs, and to 
submit his findings and recommendations 
for the most appropriate cost-of-living meas- 
ure within sixty days after passage of this 
budget resolution. 


Mrs. HOLT (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute be considered as read and printed 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GIAIMO. I move that the Com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that the Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 307) 
setting forth the congressional budget for 
the U.S. Government for the fiscal years 
1981, 1982, and 1983 and revising the 
congressional budget for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year 1980, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


REQUEST TO MEET AT 10 O’CLOCE 
TOMORROW 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today, it adjourn to meet 
at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Il- 
linois? 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, if we come in at 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning, what time 
can we expect to adjourn? 

Mr, ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman will yield, certainly we 
would like to conclude the consideration 
of this legislation. We are in hopes, nat- 
urally, that we will conclude before 5:30 
in the afternoon; however, if there are 
obvious delaying tactics, that would cer- 
tainly delay the possibility. 

Right now, it is the intention of the 
leadership to adjourn the House tomor- 
row at 5:30, whether the legislation is 
concluded or not. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Well, further reserving 
the right to object, I certainly know of 
no one who ever engages in delaying 
tactics in this House and I would not 
countenance that myself; but we might 
reach a point about 5 o’clock tomorrow 
where another hour or two would con- 
clude and many Members, I know in con- 
versation with both of us, have men- 
tioned that they have reservations for 
planes at 3:30 or 4. 

It seems to me a matter of this im- 
port ought to be voted by most of the 
Members of the House, even if it means 
putting it off until next week. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Well, I could 
not agree more with the gentleman, ex- 
cept that any reservations made at 3 or 
4 o’clock in the afternoon are certainly 
done with full knowledge that it would 
be the intention of the leadership to work 
until at least 5:30 tomorrow night. 

Mr. BAUMAN. But habits are hard to 
break, and if I could have the gentle- 
man’s guarantee that we will conclude at 
5:30, no matter where we are, I think 
that would simplify the request. 

The SPEAKER. The answer to that is 
no.“ 

Mr. BAUMAN. Well, Mr. Speaker, I 
object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

The House will meet at 11 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 
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REQUEST FOR PERMISSION TO 
FILE CONFERENCE REPORT ON 
H.R. 2313, FEDERAL TRADE COM- 
MISSION IMPROVEMENTS ACT OF 
1979 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
may have until midnight tonight to 
file a conference report on the bill (HR. 
2313), Federal Trade Commission Im- 
provements Act of 1979. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, could the gen- 
tleman explain what this conference was 
about? Is this the FTC bill? 

Mr. SCHEUER. Exactly. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. What if we do not 
get consent tonight, what happens? 

Mr. SCHEUER. Getting consent to- 
night would expedite our process in going 
before the Committee on Rules. As the 
gentleman knows, the FTC has to engage 
in a sort of a lugubrious process now of 
closing down at midnight and putting 
their files in storage, when it is perfectly 
common knowledge that we have 
achieved a consensus on the conference 
report with the House and Senate con- 
ferees, that we are going to hopefully 
get a rule tomorrow or Tuesday and come 
before this House. We are putting them 
to an inordinate expense in what is 
strictly a dog and pony show that is 
not real. In terms of the taxpayers’ in- 
terest, I think we ought to cut it short 
and getting unanimous consent to file our 
report tonight, rather than waiting for 
a prescribed period, will cut our losses 
on this absurd and totally unnecessary 
wastage of the taxpayers’ funds. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Well, further re- 
serving the right to object, did the gen- 
tleman get agreement with our col- 
league, the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Russo) on this issue? How are we com- 
ing along on that? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I did not see any need 
to get agreement from the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Russo) on the ques- 
tion of asking for unanimous consent. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I notice the gen- 
tleman from Ilinois (Mr. Russo) is 
not here, and I know the gentleman was 
somewhat concerned. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Yes; the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Russo) was unhappy 
at some of the compromises that we 
made. A lot of other people were un- 
happy. I am unhappy myself at many of 
the compromises that were made; but 
that is the process. That is the confer- 
ence process. When we try to achieve 
unanimity between the House and the 
Senate, very frequently not everybody is 
Satisfied and that is the way it worked 
out in the case of the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Russo). 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
constrained to object. 

The SPEAKER. Does the Chair un- 
derstand that the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia objected? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Yes, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 
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AGENT ORANGE: THE CONTINU- 
ING VIETNAM WAR 


(Mr. PANETTA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

@ Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, the war 
in Vietnam continues for many Viet- 
nam veterans who were exposed to 
agent orange. This time, these veterans 
are fighting for compensation to cover 
medical treatment for diseases associ- 
ated with agent orange and its contami- 
nant, dioxin. Dioxin, of course, has been 
proven to be carcinogenic and terato- 
genic—causing birth defects—in labo- 
ratory animals. In addition, the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency this 
past year banned the use of dioxin due 
to its association with abnormally high 
rates of birth defects and miscarriages. 

During the 10-year period between 
1962 and 1971 the Air Force sprayed 
over 10 million gallons of agent orange 
over much of Vietnam, exposing an 
estimated 2.4 million American soldiers 
and perhaps several thousand marines. 
But these loyal veterans have been told 
by the Veterans’ Administration that 
the burden of proof is on them. Under 
current law, there is no “presumption” 
that a particular illness resulted from 
exposure to agent orange during serv- 
ice. Without proving that the illness is 
service connected the veteran does 
not receive compensation. The problem 
is that it is all but impossible for a 
veteran to prove that his illness is 
related to a service-connected exposure 
to agent orange which occurred more 
than 10 years ago. 

As a veteran of the Vietnam era, and 
as a member of the Caucus of Vietnam 
Veterans in Congress, I have been deeply 
disturbed at the reluctance of our Gov- 
ernment to make good on its commit- 
ments to Vietnam veterans. The war 
itself was bad enough. Why can we not 
begin to take responsibility for meeting 
the legitimate needs of these veterans? 
Because of my concern for the welfare 
of these veterans, I have advocated the 
enactment of a number of important re- 
forms in VA programs to serve the needs 
of Vietnam veterans. The ongoing read- 
justment counseling program is a step 
in the right direction, but more progress 
is needed. I am 1 of 48 Members who 
has cosponsored legislation introduced 
by Congressman DASCHLE to include ex- 
posure to agent orange in the list of VA 
recognized diseases which are presumed 
to be service connected. 

That list already contains over 40 dis- 
eases. Inclusion of agent orange on that 
list would be a major step in winning the 
confidence of the Vietnam veteran in 
the integrity of the U.S. Government. 
Failure to move forward on this issue 
would only serve to reinforce the vet- 
eran’s conviction that the Government is 
not to be trusted. Alienation is not what 
we need during these times of national 
tragedy and challenge. We can least of 
all afford to turn our backs on those 
who served with dignity in a war which 
divided the country. 
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So I hope that my colleagues will co- 
sponsor H.R. 6377 to include agent 
orange-related illnesses on the VA’s pre- 
sumed list. It is truly the least we can 
do for those who have suffered enough 
pain and trauma because of their service 
to the country. 


KISSINGER ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


(Mr. COLLINS of Texas asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the events of the past week give America 
cause to reevaluate our foreign policy. 
When Henry Kissinger was Secretary of 
State, America had a sound, consistent 
foreign policy. At the recent American 
Society of Newspaper Editors meeting, 
Henry Kissinger outlined and summar- 
ized his views on where we have been 
and where we are going. With the cur- 
rent changes in the State Department, 
the Kissinger viewpoint should be 
studied. 

I considered Cyrus Vance the most 
capable member of President Carter’s 
Cabinet. It was a setback for the Nation 
with his resignation from the Cabinet. 
However, we can all understand the frus- 
trations of Cyrus Vance. We hope that 
Senator EDMUND MUSKIE will serve as 
well as the new Secretary of State. 

The Kissinger period as Secretary of 
State was one of the greatest eras of the 
Department of State. Kissinger estab- 
lished America’s prestige and leadership 
throughout the world. 

To summarize the Kissinger state- 
ment, I read an excellent report in Time 
magazine. Here is the way Time summed 
up the Kissinger viewpoint: 

Dour Tour—Kissincer Gives His WORLD 

View 

The contrast between the two approaches 
to U.S. foreign policy could hardly have been 
more marked. President Carter, addressing 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
concentrated almost entirely on two specific 
crises, Iran and Afghanistan, and strongly 
defended his actions in each. The next 
speaker, former Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger, went far beyond those issues to 
deliver a sweeping global critique. He 
charged the Administration with lacking a 
world view that would produce a consistent 
policy and offered one of his own in a dour 
tour d’horizon of impressive scope. 

“I happen to agree with President Carter 
that the danger to our country is the gravest 
in the modern period,” said Kissinger. “We 
are sliding toward a world out of control, 
with our relative military power declining, 
with our economic lifeline increasingly vul- 
nerable to blackmail, with hostile radical 
ferces growing in every continent, and with 
the number of countries willing to stake 
their future on our friendship dwindling.” 
To reverse these trends, said Kissinger, the 
U.S. must grapple with four interrelated is- 
sues: 

(1) The Balance of Military Power. It is 
shifting so rapidly against the U.S., said 
Kissinger, that in a future confrontation 
“like that in Cuba in 1962 or the Mideast 
alert in 1973, it will be the Soviet Union 
which will possess the quantitative su- 
periority in strategic weapons.” The dan- 
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ger, he said, “is less an imminent nuclear 
attack on us than an increased Soviet will- 
ingness to run risks in local conflicts.” In 
such cases, said Kissinger, Soviet superiority 
in conventional arms could no longer be 
offset by a credible threat of U.S. nuclear 
retaliation. “The present Administration has 
compounded the problem by systematically 
deprecating the role of power, by canceling 
or stretching out every strategic program it 
inherited.” 

(2) The Geopolitical Equation. Said Kis- 
singer: “By this I mean the alignments and 
assessments that determine whether mod- 
erates friendly to us or radicals hostile to 
us dominate key regions; whether our alli- 
ances are vital or sliding toward lassitude.” 
He left no doubt which way he thought the 
tide was running: Precariously situated 
countries in the Middle East see the Soviet- 
supported Cuban advance coming up through 
Africa to Ethiopia right across the Red Sea. 
To them the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
now overshadows the Persian Gulf like the 
northern arm of a great pincer. And they see 
no effective resistance. Somewhere, some- 
how, the United States must show that it is 
capable of rewarding a friend or pen: 
an opponent.” Otherwise, he said, the “in- 
evitable effect is to accelerate the demoraliza- 
tion of all moderate allies, driving friends 
toward neutralism and neutrals toward 
radicalism.” 

(3) Revolutionary Upheaval. The Carter 
Administration, said Kissinger, has encour- 
aged revolts against right-wing regimes in 
the belief “that by demonstrating our moral 
values and concern for human rights we will 
gain the approbation of mankind and thus 
outflank the Soviets. [But] reality is more 
complex. It is a hard fact that some so- 
cleties whose security is vital to us—par- 
ticularly in the Persian Gulf—are governed 
by authoritarian conservative regimes.” 
While the U.S, should not defend the status 
quo everywhere, “Iran should teach us that 
humane values are not necessarily served by 


the overthrow of conservative regimes.” 

(4) U.S.-Soviet Relations. “We have con- 
fused the Soviet leaders by inconsistent pro- 
nouncements and unpredictable reactions. 


We repeatedly rejected ‘linkage,’ which 
would have made progress in areas in which 
the Soviets had a stake, such as trade or 
SALT, dependent on Soviet restraint in ex- 
ploiting tensions. [But] when Soviet troops 
moved to the Khyber Pass, we suddenly re- 
discovered linkage with a vengeance.” In 
negotiations with the Soviet Union, the U.S. 
should try to “spell out the limits of ac- 
ceptable conduct,” offering concessions only 
after making clear that “the era of proxy 
forces, military pressures and encourage- 
ment of terrorists must be ended.” 

In conclusion, Kissinger held out one hope: 
in five years or so, “the certainty is that 
Soviet domestic problems will mount” and 
limit foreign adventurism. “The Kremlin’s 
dilemma is that one cannot run a modern 
economy with total planning, but it may 
also be impossible to run the Soviet sys- 
tem without such planning.” But that hope 
also implies a threat: the Soviets will be 
tempted to push their advantages to the 
limit in the intervening period. So in the 
next five years, Kissinger warned, “we face 
a period of maximum danger.” 


O 1940 


IMPACT OF WORLDWIDE 
RECESSION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Musto). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
oe Gaxpos) is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
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day to discuss a matter of significant 
importance to all the members of the 
Congressional Steel Caucus, as well as 
every Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. These matters involve the im- 
pact of the worldwide recession on the 
steel industry, the suspension of the 
trigger price mechanism, and the ad- 
ministration of the new trade laws. 

Prior to the enactment of the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1979, the officers of 
the Congressional Steel Caucus delivered 
testimony before the House Trade Sub- 
committee regarding the multilateral 
trade pact and its implementing leg- 
islation. 

In that testimony, we presented our 
views about the importance of the trade 
pact in the context of the implementing 
legislation and its potential impact on 
the domestic steel industry. 

While we recognized that wholesale 
dumping, various forms of Government 
subsidization, and other unfair trade 
practices would never be completely 
eliminated, we believed that the ability 
of our domestic laws to offset the effects 
of unfair trade practices should not be 
impeded. 

During floor debate, I joined my col- 
leagues in support of this legislation par- 
ticularly with regard to a number of 
provisions to tighten administration of 
the antidumping and countervailing duty 
laws, torestrict authority to resolve 
cases “politically,” and to better insure 
that cases are resolved strictly on their 
merits. 

However, I qualified my support by 
cautioning my colleagues that the trade 
pact, together with necessary changes 
contained in the implementing legisla- 
tion, was not a complete solution to all 
our international trade problems. 

I expressed the view that our expecta- 
tions must be governed by the economic 
realities of a threatening worldwide re- 
cession and the impact it may have on 
our domestic steel industry. In previous 
discussions, my colleagues in the caucus 
concurred that it would be unwise to 
lift the trigger price mechanism pre- 
maturely. Therefore, we recommended 
its retention to allow sufficient time for 
the multilateral trade pact and imple- 
menting legislation to take full effect. 

Finally, we observed that the effective- 
ness of this legislation required firm 
commitment from the administration to 
administer and enforce our trade laws 
fairly. 

The Trade Agreements Act passed by 
an overwhelming margin in the House, 
395 ayes to 7 noes, reflecting broad con- 
sensus on the part of Government, busi- 
ness, and labor in favor of the more 
liberal trade policy represented by the 
multilateral trade negotiations. 

Today, it is apparent that our worst 
expectations may be coming true con- 
cerning the impact of a worldwide reces- 
sion on the domestic steel industry, the 
life expectancy of the TPM and certain 
potentially harmful events related to the 
administration of the new trade law. 

At this point in time, the international 
economic situation, as it affects our do- 
mestic steel industry is still not encour- 
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aging. For example, the share of our 
market supplied by foreign producers is 
currently running at a rate of 16.2 per- 
cent and is expected to increase. 

Since 1969, employment in production 
and sales of steel products has declined 
17 percent from 544,000 to 449,000 in 1978 
(a total of 95,000 jobs). In addition, the 
often mentioned statistic still holds 
true—approximately 4,000 to 5,000 do- 
mestic steel employees are displaced for 
every 1 million tons of steel imports. 

It is sad that the United States is the 
only modern industrial nation that 
cannot fulfill its domestic steel require- 
ments. It is clear that imports have con- 
tributed significantly to the erosion of 
the American steel industry’s ability to 
meet the needs of the domestic market. 

On March 21, 1980, United States Steel 
Corp. filed a series of antidumping peti- 
tions against seven European nations, 
prompting the Commerce Department to 
suspend the trigger price mechanism for 
monitoring prices of imported steel. 

The caucus is convinced that the Com- 
merce Department’s decision to suspend 
the TPM will have a negative, long-term 
impact on the health of the domestic 
steel industry and the general economy, 
contributing to further plant closings, 
job losses, and community dislocations. 
Two and a half years of progress will be 
quickly eroded as domestic producers 
begin to take lengthy and costly legal 
steps against foreign steel producers 
with no guarantee of success in stopping 
the flow of unfairly priced imports. 

In particular, the smaller steel pro- 
ducers will be unable to compete against 
Government-owned or subsidized foreign 
steel producers who are certain to con- 
tinue to unload their excess steel inven- 
tories in this country at prices below 
their production costs. 

The trigger price mechanism was orig- 
inally designed as a supplementary tech- 
nique to provide the industry with 
quicker, more comprehensive relief from 
unfair trade practices than existed. It 
was never intended to act as a substi- 
tute for traditional procedures under our 
trade laws. In this regard, it has provided 
limited benefit for the industry by of- 
fering a partial method for insuring that 
imports represent fair competition in the 
domestic market. 

It makes no sense to eliminate a use- 
ful trade enforcement tool and thereby 
penalize an entire industry because a cor- 
poration justifiably wishes to exercise its 
legal prerogatives. Accordingly, we firmly 
believe that the TPM, in conjunction 
with recent refinements in the trade 
laws, can effectively deal with unfairly 
priced steel imports if proper adjust- 
ments are made to account for its de- 
ficiencies. 

Accordingly, we have recommended 
that the trigger price mechanism be re- 
tained, that the program be refined to 
account for steel imports from the EEC, 
and that the administration coordinate 
the TPM with the enforcement of our 
newly enacted trade laws. 

U.S. STEEL CASE 


The U.S. Steel petitions are the first 
major ones to be filed under the recently 
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enacted Trade Agreements Act. They are 
the first real test of that statute and the 
intent of Congress that the law provide 
an efficient and fair remedy from the ef- 
fects of dumping in the American mar- 
ket. 

On April 17, 1980, the U.S. Interna- 
tional Trade Commission held a staff 
conference to hear general public testi- 
mony in connection with the U.S. Steel 
petitions against the Europeans. To- 
gether with the other officers of the 
caucus, I presented testimony on the 
present condition of the domestic steel 
industry and the importance of the ITC 
proceedings. 

We took extreme care not to comment 
on the merits or demerits of the US. 
Steel case inasmuch as the decision to 
initiate an antidumping investigation 
had been reached a week earlier, and in 
our judgment, it would be improper to 
impose any views on the case to the com- 
mission. 

On the deadline for filing written 
statements, April 23, 1980, the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Council on Wage 
and Price Stability submitted comments 
on the various aspects of the pending 
ITC investigation. 

We are concerned about the injection 
of these agencies’ views into these pro- 
ceedings. While both executive branch 
agencies have the right to submit state- 
ments to the Trade Commission based 
on a “proper interest” in these matters, 
there is a real concern about the appear- 
ance of these coordinated filings as a sig- 
nal by the administration to the ITC that 
the petitions should be dismissed without 
a thorough investigation of the allega- 
tions of injury to the domestic steel 
industry. 

The Trade Agreements Act of 1979 was 
carefully designed to separate the ad- 
ministration of individual cases filed un- 
der this law from the trade policy func- 
tions of the Federal Government. How- 
ever, the coordinated filings of these two 
agencies, with little opportunity for re- 
buttal by “interested parties” may well 
be perceived as an effort to inject policy 
considerations into the ITC’s independ- 
ent adjudicatory function—precisely the 
situation which the recent law was struc- 
tured to eliminate. 

It is our view that the Trade Agree- 
ments Act was intended to provide a pro- 
cedure for a thorough and objective re- 
view of complaints of injury from unfair 
import competition based on well defined 
statutory criteria. We firmly believe that 
the domestic steel industry, the commu- 
nities in which it has facilities, and our 
Nation are entitled to just such a full and 
objective hearing without interference by 
other agencies of the U.S. Government. 

The effective administration and fair 
enforcement of our trade laws is vital to 
the health of our domestic industries and, 
therefore, we have contacted the Presi- 
dent and requested him to confirm to us 
that the briefs submitted by the Justice 
Department and the Council on Wage 
and Price Stability do not represent any 
effort on the part of the administration 
to affect the determination of the Inter- 
national Trade Commission. 

We will keep the membership advised 
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of any new developments and will report 
back when we have received a response. 
I can assure my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives that we will continue 
to closely monitor the administration and 
enforcement of our trade laws. 

Ly 2950 

At this time I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
WALGREN). 

Mr. WALGREN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I just want 
very briefly to say how much I think as 
one member of the leadership that the 
gentleman in the well and the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. BENJAMIN) and 
other officers of the Steel Caucus have 
given to the House in those efforts to re- 
strain steel imports. I would like to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Gaypos) . It is really very distressing and 
frustrating to wonder why we cannot get 
the administration to come with us fully 
in the enforcement of the laws Congress 
has passed with respect to trade im- 
ports, especially when those imports 
have such a harmful effect on the people 
we represent. 

Just yesterday we went through a tech- 
nical budget amendment requiring an in- 
crease in the deficit of some $4 billion or 
thereabouts, a substantial part of which 
was to fill up the cap for trade adjust- 
ment assistance one more time. It is plain 
to all of us that that has a direct impact 
on the defiit, to say nothing of a direct 
impact of unemployment on the prob- 
lems of people in our communities. So 
it is with frustration that I object to the 
administration’s approach to the en- 
forcement of the laws in the steel pro- 
tection area and hope that we can make 
some progress through the unity of the 
Steel Caucus in the future. 

Again, I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing. 

Mr. GAYDOS. I do want to mention at 
this time that we have approximately 
125 signatures on the letter to the Presi- 
dent, regarding the Justice Department 
and Council on Wage and Price Stability 
briefs. 

At this time I would like to recognize 
the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. BEN- 
JAMIN) who as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Congressional 
Steel Caucus, has demonstrated persist- 
ent, creative, and effective leadership 
in dealing with the many complex and 
sensitive steel issues that affect our 
Nation. I commend the gentleman from 
Indiana for his hard work and dedica- 
tion, I now yield to the chairman of the 
executive committee, Mr. BENJAMIN. 

V 2000 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
particularly appreciative of the remarks 
of the gentleman in the well, the out- 
standing chairman of the Steel Caucus 
of the House of Representatives. I com- 
mend him and congratulate him on his 
statement today. I join him in this spe- 
cial order. 

I support and subscribe fully to the 
tenets, the philosophy, the concepts and 
the specifics of the gentleman’s state- 
ment and congratulate the gentleman on 
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being the finest exponent in this Con- 
gress for a viable steel industry. 

Mr. Speaker, I also rise to discuss 
what I consider to be an unwarranted 
intrusion by the Department of Justice 
and the Council on Wage and Price Con- 
trols into what should be a simple ad- 
ministrative determination. Recent 
amendments to our trade policies have 
attempted to separate the - 
tion of individual cases filed under the 
antidumping legislation from the trade 
policy functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The executive committee of the House 
Steel Caucus yesterday sent the Presi- 
dent a letter indicating our concern 
about the recent injection of views by 
Justice and COWPS and the interpreta- 
tion which may be made that their 
views are those of the administration. 

It appears to me that if Justice and 
COWPS feel it necessary to testify, may- 
be Labor should testify as well regard- 
ing the effects of imports on our labor 
market and Commerce should testify as 
well regarding the effects of imports on 
the balance of trade. In fact, we could 
have attorneys from each of the agencies 
and departments put together briefs ex- 
plaining their viewpoints and could bog 
the International Trade Commission 
(ITC) down so thoroughly they will 
never have a chance to take an objective 
look at the facts to determine if the 
“facts reasonably indicate that an indus- 
try in the United States could possibly 
be suffering material injury * * *” 
(Ways and Means Committee report, 
page 52 on Trade Agreements Act of 
1979.) 

The Antidumping Act as amended by 
the Trade Act Agreements of 1979 di- 
rects the ITC to look at a variety of 
factors, including whether the volume of 
imports is significant, whether there has 
been a significant increase in the volume 
of imports absolutely or relative to pro- 
duction or consumption in the United 
States, whether there has been signifi- 
cant price undercutting, and whether 
there has been price suppression or de- 
pression. In assessing the impact on an 
industry, the act directs the Commission 
to examine all pertinent economic fac- 
tors, including the effect on sales, return 
on investment, cash flow, profits, ability 
to raise capital and employment, among 
others. In laying out this range of fac- 
tors Congress intended that the Com- 
mission aproach its task with flexibility 
so that the special problems and charac- 
teristics of an industry would receive 
full attention and consideration. 

These provisions allow the ITC to 
thoroughly review the petitions which 
are presented before them in an effort to 
insure that domestic industries are not 
being unfairly injured by import 
competition. 

The Department of Justice has taken 
it upon itself to review the petitions and 
to “conclude that the ITC should dismiss 
each of these petitions at the conclusion 
of this preliminary investigation because 
each fails to set forth sufficient evidence 
to demonstrate a reasonable indication 
of material injury, or threat thereof, to 
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the domestic steel industry by reason of 
the imports described in the petition.” 

Justice has indicated that they have a 
“proper interest” in the subject matter 
of this preliminary investigation due to 
their special responsibility within the 
executive branch for preventing undue 
interference with competition, and for 
protecting the interest of consumers and 
taxpayers against excessive costs arising 
from unduly restricted markets. 

How can Justice be serving to promote 
the public interest if they are vetoing 
the investigation of the ITC into unfair 
trade practices which are damaging our 
domestic industries. 

It is ITC’s position to determine if 
there are indeed unfair trade practices 
occurring which are causing injury. If 
the Justice Department or COWPS have 
information which would help the ITC 
in making such a determination, by all 
means they should relay this informa- 
tion to ITC, but please refrain from edi- 
torializing. 

For Justice to be making recommen- 
dations on how the ITC should decide 
and the criteria they should use for in- 
vestigation should the ITC decide to 
continue their investigation is not only 
presumptuous but an attempt to apply 
undue pressure on ITC. 

I am equally concerned that the ITC 
should view the briefs submitted by Jus- 
tice and COWPS as a reflection of the 
administration's policies. If Justice and 
COWPS are not speaking for the admin- 
istration then this should be made per- 
fectly clear to ITC and all involved. 

When I testified before the ITC on 
April 17 I shared with ITC my concerns 
on the state of our domestic steel in- 
dustry. I submitted the facts and figures 
I had collected to them for their review 
and consideration. I pointed out to the 
ITC the fact that approximately 4,700 
steelworkers employed in March of last 
year are not employed today in north- 
west Indiana. I pointed out that if each 
ton of steel represents 4,000 to 5,000 
steelworkers jobs, then the total cost in 
jobs for Northwest Indiana in the past 
years is 11,000 to 13,750 jobs. 

My statement concluded that— 

The plight of the steel industry in this 
Nation, and particularly in northwest Indi- 
ana, demands your attention, consideration 


and deliberation under the full use of United 
States Law. 


I do not presume to tell the ITC what 
decision they should make or how they 
should make it, even though Congress 
designed the structure for making such 
a decision. Such a decision must be left 
in the hands of the ITC if we are to 
insure that everyone involved should 
receive a fair and thorough hearing, 
without the unnecessary element of 
political pressure. 

Thank you for allowing me to share 
my views with you today. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
thank the chairman of the executive 
committee. 

At this time I recognize the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. BAILEY), 
my colleague from an adjacent congres- 
sional district and an active member of 
the caucus, 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, May I take 
just a short time to state my strong and 
unequivocal support for my very able 
chairman the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Gaypos) for the remarks he 
has made here today. 

Mr. Speaker, the issue, often touted, 
is succinctly stated, as the chairman 
stated earlier in his statement, one of 
fair trade. I cannot add to what has been 
said here today except to urge broad and 
hopefully unanimous support here in the 
Congress for the views expressed by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Gaypos) and the gentleman from Indi- 
ana (Mr. BENJAMIN) which I heartily 
endorse. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 


thank the gentleman from Pennsylvania . 


(Mr, BAILEY). 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to a mem- 
ber of the executive committee, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
MURTHA). 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gaypos) and the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. BENJAMIN) in chiding the 
administration for allowing the Depart- 
ment of Justice to insinuate that there is 
no injury in these dumping charges. For 
instance, I have 12.1 percent unemploy- 
ment in my district. All they have to do 
is come down to Johnstown, Pa., and they 
will find out there is substantial injury 
which evolves from foreign dumping. 

Mr. Speaker, I had the pleasure of 
talking to a Japanese legislator in my of- 
fice today. I very forcefully brought to his 
attention the fact that steel dumping 
from Japan and Europe is very detrimen- 
tal to the workers in this country and 
something has to be worked out. 

I think the work that has been done 
by the Steel Caucus and the work that 
has been done by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Gaypos) as chairman 
and the work done by the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. BENJAMIN) has been 
instrumental in keeping down the 
amount of foreign imports, helping to 
keep American jobs in America. The 
thing that concerns me is the Depart- 
ment of Justice has taken it upon itself 
to insist that there is no injury. That is 
absolutely incorrect. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand they are not 
speaking for the administration. In talk- 
ing to some of the economic advisors at 
the White House today, they tell me that 
the Department of Justice was absolutely 
not speaking for the White House in this 
particular instance. I know we sent a let- 
ter from our executive committee today 
and I hope they will be able to clear that 
up. I am hopeful that the ITC will rule 
that there has been substantial injury 
and will be able to go forward with these 
cases. In the end I ultimately predict we 
will be able to work something out to re- 
store the trigger price mechanism. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say that I ap- 
plaud the work done by our chairman, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. GAY- 
bos) and the work done by the members 
of the Steel Caucus. One hundred seventy 
Members have worked with the adminis- 
tration, with the unions, and with the 
companies to try to do something to keep 
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steel at an unfair price out of the United 
States. 

I commend our chairman and I hope 
we will be able to get this straightened 
out and that ITC will rule there is in- 
jury and we will be able to get on with 
getting Americans back to work. 

Mr. GAYDOS. The gentleman’s com- 
ments remind me of some facts which 
the Justice Department should have ex- 
amined in its recent brief. I am referring 
to our recent consideration of the budget 
and the increasing costs of trade adjust- 
ment assistance. If there is no injury to 
our domestic industries from imports, 
then why is there a need to make sub- 
stantial increases in trade adjustment 
assistance for the unemployed. The point 
is that workers are indeed losing their 
jobs due to imports of color televisions, 
shoes, and steel products. 

I think that it is important to remem- 
ber that as steel imports take a greater 
share of our domestic market, the more 
dependent we become on foreign sources 
of steel. This situation becomes particu- 
larly critical when a worldwide steel 
shortage develops and we are forced to 
pay premiums for steel to meet our do- 
mestic needs. In the end, our domestic 
steel capability is diminished, our na- 
tional security is endangered, and the 
consumer has to pay higher prices for 
products. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. BAILEY), my 
colleague. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
chairman, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Gaypos). 

Mr. Speaker, allow me to add one little 
experience I had. I had occasion a year 
or so ago to speak with Secretary Mar- 
shall concerning some of the problems in 
the steel industry, The issue of produc- 
tivity came up. Of course, tied to the is- 
sue of productivity was the fundamental 
concept, the fundamental problem in the 
industry of capital formation. It is very 
difficult for us as members of the steel 
caucus to blame an industry that is fight- 
ing unfair competition, not having suffi- 
cient profit margin available to it, espe- 
cially given some of our environmental 
restrictions which we as a government 
have placed upon the industry, for them 
to meet the requirements, the necessary 
capital formation reauirements to make 
the reinvestment that makes it a profit- 
able and healthy industry when it is fac- 
ing a dumping situation; that is, unfair 
allocations by foreign governments into 
their industries, selling their products 
here below cost. 

O 2010 

I just would like to take this opportu- 
nity again to compliment my chairman, 
Joer Gaypos. and the Honorable ADAM 
BENJAMIN of Indiana, for all the work 
and leadership they have provided me as 
a new Member of Congress. It has pro- 
vided a great education for me. 

Mr. GAYDOS. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to close by re- 
stating the intention of the Congres- 
sional Steel Caucus to closely monitor 
the administration and enforcement of 
our trade laws to assume their effective- 
ness. Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, I ‘ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to revise and extend my remarks, 
and that all Members may have 5 legis- 
lative days in which to revise and extend 
their remarks, and include extraneous 
matter, on the subject of my special 
order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


DISTURBING RESULTS OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY EM- 
PLOYEES’ SURVEY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. TAUKE) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. TAUKE. Mr. Speaker, the results 
of an opinion survey of DOE employees’ 
perception of the Department of Energy 
are disturbing. As a Government agency 
run in the interest of the public, the 
DOE should be an organized, efficient, 
and effective institution. Instead, the 
survey results suggest that the Depart- 
ment is ineffectual, lethargic, biased, 
and mismanaged. 

Ninety-four percent of the employees 
surveyed feel the merit promotion sys- 
tem at DOE does not insure the pro- 
motion of the best qualified candidate. 
Ninety-five percent believe certain can- 
didates are preselected for jobs that are 
posted as vacant. Obviously, the em- 
ployees view the merit promotion sys- 
tem as a complete failure. 

Sixty-five percent of the employees 
believe their supervisors practice dis- 
crimination and 72 percent feel the equal 
employment program to be ineffectual. 
This should give us reason to investigate 
to determine if discrimination is a com- 
mon practice at DOE. 

Workers are also critical of the leader- 
ship of the DOE. Eighty percent per- 
ceive the management at DOE to be 
either poor or exhibit no leadership. 
Forty-eight percent of the employees 
believe the DOE to be in a state of 
chaos. 

Finally, 67 percent of those surveyed 
are presently considering leaving DOE. 
Clearly, this high level of worker dis- 
satisfaction shows major problems with 
management-labor relations at DOE and 
with the civil service system. 

Agencies such as DOE carry out the 
work of the Government, and if Govern- 
ment is to be responsive, its agencies 
must be effective. I believe further in- 
vestigation of the problems at DOE and 
of the civil service system is necessary 
to insure that Government is carrying 
out the public’s wishes efficiently and 
effectively. 


CUBAN REFUGEES YEARN FOR 
FREEDOM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House. the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. PORTER) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 
© Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing inscription in the Statue of Liberty 
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is from “The New Colossus” by Emma 
Lazarus: 


Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door! 


Mr. Speaker, in the wake of recent 
events in Iran, there is being played out 
on the pages of American history a story 
of immense importance just 90 miles 
from our coast. Over 10,000 Cubans, de- 
nied for 20 years the rights to cast bal- 
lots at the polls as promised originally 
by “maximum leader” Castro, have voted 
with their feet, joining Cubans number- 
ing now almost 1 million who have fled 
the “Communist paradise’ near our 
shores. We have seen a number of con- 
trasts between communism and democ- 
racy. West Germany and East, South 
Korea and North, the Republic of China 
and the Peoples Democratic Republic of 
China. But none bears any greater wit- 
ness to the bankruptcy of communism 
than the difference between the original 
promise of Fidel and the reality of the 
world he has created. 

But, Mr. Speaker, what is our Govern- 
ment doing as people take to the open 
sea and its dangers—the only way made 
available to them by the maximum 
leader? Are we welcoming these people 
this precious resource of belief in the 
majesty and truth of democracy? No, Mr. 
Speaker, we are not holding out our 
hands, we are not welcoming these refu- 
gees from a brutalized, tyrannical soci- 
ety. Rather we are threatening to penal- 
ize those who have worked to bring about 
a Dunkirk evacuation to carry these 
courageous people to freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, the President of the 
United States—the President of a na- 
tion founded on flights from tyranny, & 
nation of refugees from totalitarianism— 
should wade out into the Atlantic Ocean 
to welcome with open arms these home- 
less, tempest-tost. 

Have we so lost our understanding of 
what this Nation is and stands for that 
the extraordinary exodus from Cuba 
cannot shine in our eyes and in the eyes 
of people everywhere in the world yearn- 
ing to be free in the torchlight of our 
Statute of Liberty. God help us if liberty 
is not as precious to us as to those be- 
yond our shores who seek it and seek our 
help.@ 


ON THE DEATH OF LUIS MUNOZ- 
MARIN, PUERTO RICO'’S FIRST 
ELECTED GOVERNOR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. CLAUSEN) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, with pro- 
found regret, I learned today of the death 
of Luis Munoz-Marin, Puerto Rico’s first 
elected Governor. As a mainland mem- 
ber of the Ad Hoc Advisory Group on 
Puerto Rico, which Governor Munoz- 
Marin cochaired, I had the honor to 
experience firsthand his exemplary 
form of statesmanship. I know that 
other congressional members of that 
group—Senator Marlow W. Cook, Sen- 
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ator J. BENNETT JOHNSTON, Senator 
James L. Buckley, Congressman THOMAS 
S. Fo.ey, and Resident Commissioner 
Jaime Benitez—share my deep grief. 

Luis Munoz-Marin was first elected 
Governor of Puerto Rico in 1948 and 
served four terms in that capacity until 
his retirement in 1964. One of his great- 
est achievements was the conceptualiza- 
tion and formulization of the “common- 
wealth” association, hailed by many at 
that time as one of America’s most no- 
table political experiments. With imagi- 
nation, he created “Operation Bootstrap” 
in the late 1940’s, an economic program 
to enhance Puerto Rico’s industrial de- 
velopment. Today, because of his fore- 
sight, Puerto Rico now possesses the most 
prosperous economy in the Caribbean. 

Although I mourn his passing, his quest 
for social justice and human dignity will 
constitute his everlasting memorial. His 
life’s. work typifies for the Nation selfless 
dedication to society’s betterment. May 
we all take heed and emulate his ex- 
ample.® 


FORMER PRESIDENTS FACILITIES 
AND SERVICES ACT OF 1980 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. Preyer) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. PREYER. Mr. Speaker, during the 
95th Congress I introduced legislation 
that was ultimately adopted as the Pres- 
idential Records Act of 1978. The legisla- 
tion was prompted by the need to clarify 
the question of the ownership of Presi- 
dential papers. The shortcomings of the 
traditional view of private ownership of 
these records were of course thrust upon 
us all by the 1974 agreement between 
General Services Administrator Arthur 
Sampson and former President Nixon 
that acknowledged Mr. Nixon to be owner 
of the tapes and papers of his adminis- 
tration and gave him great license con- 
cerning the control and disposition of 
those materials. 

Today I am introducing another im- 
portant measure dealing with our former 
Chief Executives, called the Former Pres- 
idents Facilities and Services Reform 
Act of 1980. This legislation is designed 
to address a tradition which, though of 
more recent vintage, has become unnec- 
essarily costly to the taxpayer. Its pur- 
pose is to place limits and restrictions on 
the many services and allowances pro- 
vided to our former Presidents. 

This bill is a companion to S. 2408, in- 
troduced by Senator CHILES and Senator 
PRYOR. The proposal, which evolved from 
3 days of Senate hearings last November, 
is designed to halt the steep escalation 
in the cost of providing pensions and of- 
fice allowances to former Presidents, 
physical protection, and the mainte- 
nance of Presidential libraries and mu- 
seums. The total expenditure for these 
rose from approximately $64,000 in 1955 
to a projected $22,000,000 in 1981. 

The legislation would establish a cen- 
tral Presidential library in lieu of the 
current system allowing separate Presi- 
dential libraries to be set up for each 
succeeding administration; place ceil- 
ings on funds authorized for the staffs 
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and office expenses of former Presidents; 
and limit the duration of Secret Service 
protection. Additionally, the bill bars the 
use of Federal funds by former Chief Ex- 
ecutives for partisan political or income- 
generating purposes. 

I believe the legislation represents a 
good attempt at balancing the needs of 
former Presidents and taxpayer interest 
in placing reasonable controls on Gov- 
ernment expenditures. I support the 
thrust of this proposal and urge its full 
consideration by my colleagues. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE DIREC- 
TOR BILL WHALEN: AN APPRECI- 
ATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr, PHILLIP BUR- 
TON) is recognized for 5 minutes. 
© Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Bill Whalen is leaving the post of Direc- 
tor of the National Park Service after 3 
years of dedicated effort in this demand- 
ing job. I would like to call the attention 
of my colleagues to the accomplishments 
of Director Whalen during his adminis- 
tration. 

The national park system has gone 
through a time of unprecedented growth 
under Director Whalen’s leadership. The 
addition by Presidential proclamation of 
over 42,000,000 acres of superlative re- 
sources in Alaska more than doubled the 
size of the system at one stroke. This 
great expansion has placed burdens on 
the operating funds and personnel of the 
agency which are unavoidable, but the 
Director has moved rapidly to provide 
the needed presence for the agency in 
Alaska 


During this same time Congress has 
authorized major new responsibilities for 
the Service. Under Director Whalen's 
leadership, the National Park Service 
now has the opportunity to serve an en- 
larged urban constituency in both the 
Atlanta and Los Angeles metropolitan 
areas, due to the addition of the Chatta- 
hoochee River and Santa Monica Moun- 
tains National Recreation Areas. The ex- 
pansion of Redwood National Park and 
the careful restoration of the enlarged 
area now being carried out by the agency 
will finally result in a national park there 
which is truly worthy of the name. Acts 
of Congress establishing the Lowell Na- 
tional Historical Park and securing pro- 
tection for the Appalachian Trail have 
required new directions in cooperative 
management for the service in making 
these projects a reality. The many other 
new units of the national park system 
authorized last Congress, as well as nu- 
merous expansions of existing areas, have 
meant increased demands have been 
made of the agency and its leadership. 
In the 96th Congress, Director Whalen 
has presided over the addition of Chan- 
nel Islands National Park to the nation- 
al system. 

I want to commend Bill Whalen for 
his leadership in other progress that has 
been made in the National Park Service. 
Some of these areas are: 

A significant improvement in the op- 
portunities made available for minority 
and female employees within the agency, 
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including the first appointment of a 
black person as Chief of the U.S. Park 
Police and the first female regional di- 
rector; 

The establishment of a special popula- 
tions division in the agency, and an ex- 
panded commitment to making the parks 
accessible to citizens who have not been 
able to enjoy the benefits of these areas; 

The personal leadership of the Director 
in providing increased resource protec- 
tion for the parks, including his leader- 
ship within the Department in defending 
air and water quality protection for the 
parks; 

The forthright decisions he has made 
on such difficult issues as the Colorado 
River management plan in Grand Can- 
yon National Park to insure that there 
will be continued opportunities for super- 
lative experiences within the parks; 

The upgrading of the ability of the 
agency to manage concession operations 
in the parks, including the initiative at 
Yellowstone National Park to reverse the 
decline in concession service to the park 
visitor; 

The action of the Director to seek pub- 
lic involvement in the land acquisition 
program of the Agency; and 

His personal leadership in moving for- 
ward important new legislative initia- 
tives, such as his work to make a Martin 
Luther King, Jr., National Historic Site 
a reality. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Director 
Whalen for these and his many other ac- 
complishments during his tenure as Di- 
rector. Bill Whalen is a young executive 
with much to offer his country in public 
service. I look forward to working with 
Bill in whatever his future assignments 
may be. 

The National Park Service is a remark- 
able Federal Agency composed of highly 
dedicated employees with a great sense 
of mission. I am confident that the 
agency will move ahead to build on the 
gains that have been made under Bill 
Whalen's leadership. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK FINANCING 
NOTIFICATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. NEAL) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 
@ Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I am submit- 
ting to the House today a notification 
from the U.S. Export-Import Bank on 
proposed financing to make possible the 
sale of $600 million worth of U.S. goods 
and services to the Israel Electric Corp., 
Ltd., for construction of a power station 
at Zikim. 

The Eximbank proposes to extend di- 
rect credits totaling $300 million for the 
first purchases by Israel Electric and has 
made a preliminary commitment to pro- 
vide credits of the same amount for later 
purchases. The major U.S. suppliers will 
be Combustion Engineering, Inc., and 
the Westinghouse Corp. 

This financing notification was re- 
ferred to me as chairman of the Banking 
Committee’s Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Trade, Investment and Monetary 
Policy. Section 2(b) (3) (i) of the Export- 
Import Bank Act of 1945, as amended, 
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requires that the Bank notify the Con- 
gress of proposed loans or financial 
guarantees or combinations thereof of 
$100 million or more. Unless the Con- 
gress determines otherwise, the Exim- 
bank may give final approval to the 
transaction after 25 days of continuous 
session of the Congress following notifi- 
cation. 

I am submitting for the Recorp copies 
of correspondence from the Eximbank 
giving the terms and details of the pro- 
posed transaction. I would welcome any 
comments or questions my colleagues 
might have about this financing pro- 
posal. 


The material follows: 
Export-Import Bank 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., April 23, 1980. 

Hon. STEPHEN L. NEAL, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on International 
Trade, Investment and Monetary Policy, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: In accordance with 
Section (b) (3) () of the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945, as amended, I have report- 
ed to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives on 
an application currently pending consideras- 
tion by the Bank. I am taking the liberty of 
providing you with a copy of this statement. 


Sincerely, 
JOHN L. Moonx, Jr. 


Export-Import BANK 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., April 23, 1980. 
SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
The Speaker’s Room, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to Section 
2(b) (3) (1) of the Export-Import Bank Act 
of 1945, as amended, Eximbank hereby sub- 
mits a statement to the United States Senate 
with respect to the following transaction in- 
volving U.S. exports to Israel. 

A. DESCRIPTION OF TRANSACTION 


1. Purpose 

Eximbank is prepared to make available a 
credit of $170,000,000 to the Israel Electric 
Corporation Limited (IEC), Haifa, Israel, for 
the purchase of United States goods and 
services valued at $200,000,000 to be used by 
IEC for the construction of the new Southern 
Power Station at Zikim. Eximbank is also 
prepared to make available a credit of $30,- 
000,000 to IEC to finance a portion of the 
local costs required for this project. The 
major United States suppliers will be Com- 
bustion Engineering, Inc. and Westinghouse 
Corporation. 

The total construction costs of the Project 
are estimated to be $1,549,000,000. It is ex- 
pected that an additional purchase of goods 
and services from the United States aggre- 
gating $300,000,000 will be required for the 
project. The remainder of the project cost 
which is comprised of local and third country 
goods and services will be provided in the 
form of supplier credits from West Germany, 
loans from non-Israeli and Israeli banks and 
local banks and IEC’s own resources. 

In addition to the credits nroposed herein, 
Eximbank also has outstanding a prelimi- 
nary commitment to provide (i) a direct 
credit of $255,000,000 to finance the afore- 
mentioned additional $300,000.000 of United 
States goods and services for the project and 
(1) a direct credit of $45,000,000 to finance 
& portion of the local costs associated with 
the additional United States orders. A deci- 
sion on the procurement of these U.S. goods 
and services is expected to be made by the 
TEC in October 1980. 


2. Identity of parties 


(a) Borrower: IEC is a government owned 
public utility responsible for generating and 
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supplying electricity throughout Israel. They 
have been the recipient of Eximbank assist- 
ance in the past. 

(b) Guarantor: The State of Israel will 
unconditionally guarantee payment of the 
indebtedness of IEC under the direct 
credits. 


3. Nature and use of goods and services 


The project will consist of four 550 MW 
units and all associated facilities. The goods 
to be exported and financed under the Credit 
are principally boilers and generators. The 
United States originated services consist of 
installation services, technical services, ocean 
freight charges on U.S. flag vessels and pre- 
miums for transit insurance underwritten 
by U.S. insurers. 

The four units are scheduled to begin by 
December 31, 1986, 1987, 1988 and 1989. The 
exact commercial operation dates of the last 
two units, however, remain tentative. 


B. EXPLANATION OF EXIMBANK FINANCING 
1. Reasons 


The Eximbank direct credits of 6170, 000,000 
and $30,000,000 will facilitate the export of 
$200,000,000 of United States goods and 
services. 

This transaction will have a favorable im- 
pact on employment for substantial numbers 
of United States workers, as well as on the 
United States balance of trade. None of the 
goods to be exported is in short supply in the 
United States, and Eximbank perceives no 
adverse impact on the United States economy 
from the export of these goods and services. 

Combustion Engineering, Inc. and Westing- 
house Corporation rely on foreign sales to 
maintain staffs while United States power 
equipment sales are depressed. Combustion 
Engineering, Inc. estimates that the order of 
four boilers will expend over 500,000 man- 
hours of labor. With respect to Combustion 
Engineering, Inc., the following table details 
the labor expended and that city’s unemploy- 
ment rate as of August 1979. 


Unemployment 
location 


Percentage Man- 


Chattanooga, Tenn 
East Chicago, Ind 


Using the Bureau of Labor Statistics as- 
sumption that $1 million worth of exports 
results in 83,200 man-hours of employment, 
this credit and the preliminary commitment 
result in over 41 million man-hours of 
employment. 

Manufacturers from Canada and West 
Germany actively supported by the official 
export credit agencies in these countries, as 
well as from the United States have vigor- 
ously competed to obtain the contracts of 
Supply. Although the boilers and generators 
have been awarded to U.S. suppliers, the 
turbines for the project have been awarded 
to a supplier in West Germany. 

IEC plans construction of the new South- 
ern Power Station to meet projected demand 
for power during the late 1980's. The demand 
increases are expected to continue increas- 
ing at 6.5 percent per year through 1986, 
such that the 1986 demand will reach 3045 
MW. Eventual revised demand projections 
for 1990 may cause a change in the schedul- 
ing of the 3rd and 4th units at Zikim. With 
the exception of the coalfired Hadera north- 
ern plant, the bulk of IEC’s power generation 
comes from three main oil-fired stations: 
Haifa, Eshkol, and Reading. Inasmuch as 
the country’s supply of imported oil is con- 
Strained by political factors, IEC is plan- 
ning to expand the supply of imported coal 
to fire the proposed “Southern Station” at 
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Zikim. Much of the coal for the proposed 
plant is to be supplied from the United 
States. 

2. The financing plan—Direct credits 

The total cost of United States goods and 
services to be purchased under the proposed 
Credit for this project will be financed as 
follows: 


U.S. 
Amount costs 


$30, 000, 000 15 
170, 000, 000 85 


100 

(a) Eximbank Charges: The Eximbank 
credit will bear interest at the rate of 8.75 
percent per annum, payable semi-annually. 
A commitment fee of 0.5 percent per annum 
will also be charged on the undisbursed por- 
tion of the Eximbank direct credit. 

(b) Repayment Terms: The Eximbank 
credit will be repaid by IEC in 24 semiannual 
installments beginning June 30, 1988 which 
is the estimated mean in-service date of the 
four units. 

The direct credit of $30,000,000 to finance 
local costs for the project will be repaid on 
the same terms and conditions as the credit 
for United States goods and services, i.e. 
an interest rate of 8.75 percent, a commit- 
ment fee of 0.5 percent, and in 24 semi- 
annual installments beginning June 30, 
1988. 


3. The financing plan—Preliminary commit- 
ment 

The financing plan under the Preliminary 

Commitment for the project is as follows: 


Percent 

of 

U.S. 

Amount costs 


(a) Eximbank charges: The Eximbank 
credit would bear interest at the rate of 8.75 
percent per annum, payable semiannually. 
A commitment fee of 0.5 percent per annum 
will also be charged on the undisbursed por- 
tion of the Eximbank credit. 

(b) Repayment terms: The Eximbank di- 
rect credit would be repaid by IEC in 24 semi- 
annual installments beginning June 30, 1988, 
which is the estimated mean in-service date 
of the four units. 

The direct credit of $45,000,000 to finance 
local costs for the přoject would be paid on 
the same terms and conditions as the credit 
for United States goods and services, i.e., an 
interest rate of 8.75 percent, a commitment 
fee of 0.5 percent and in 24 semiannual in- 
stallments beginning June 30, 1988. 

Attached is certain additional information 
on Eximbank activity in and economic data 
on the country involved in this transaction. 

Sincerely, 


JOHN L. Moore, Jr. 


Eximbank exposure in Israel as of March 31, 
1980 


[In millions of dollars] 


Medium-term guarantees 
Cooperative financing facility 
Financial guarantees 

Direct credits. 
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HISTORY 


Eximbank was one of the first creditors of 
the new State of Israel in 1948 and has never 
had a default on a direct credit in 32 years 
of experience with public and private Israeli 
importers of U.S. goods and services. 


LONG ISLAND COUNCIL JROTC 
SECOND ANNUAL FIELD MEET 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Amsro) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. AMBRO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take just a moment to point out 
to my colleagues an event which is oc- 
curring Saturday, May 17 in my Long 
Island, N.Y., congressional district that 
should serve as an inspiration to all of us. 

On that day, the administrators and 
instructors of the Long Island Council 
of the Junior Reserve Officers Training 
Corps and the Air Force Association will 
hold the Second Annual JROTC Field 
Meet at Glen Cove High School in my 
Third Congressional District. 

Since May 17 is Armed Forces Day, 
there is no more appropriate time for 
such a demonstration of patriotism and 
loyalty to this great Nation. 

There are eight public high schools 
on Long Island that have Air Force or 
Navy JROTC programs, cumulatively 
enrolling over 900 cadets. These units 
are staffed by a select group of officers 
who each have more than 20 years of ac- 
tive duty experience. 

The morning activities, featuring ath- 
letic and academic competition, will be 
followed by a formal military review of 
the participating units, inspection, com- 
petitive drills and the awarding of tro- 
phies. The U.S. Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy Band, which also comes from Long 
Island and is recognized as one of the 
Nation’s outstanding marching bands, 
will perform at the military review. 

The support given to this event last 
year and the interest demonstrated in 
this, only the second year that it has 
been held, demonstrates the pride of all 
Long Islanders in the efforts and out- 
standing contributions our cadets and 
officers are making in the development 
of leadership and character in our young 
people. 


A TRIBUTE TO MILLIE DEMARCO 


(Mr. AMBRO asked and was given per- 

mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 
@ Mr. AMBRO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take just a moment from the pressing 
business of this Chamber to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues the selfless 
devotion to the betterment of mankind 
of one resident of my Long Island, N.Y., 
congressional district, Mildred DeMarco 
of Farmingdale. 

It is easy for those of us who labor full 
time in the service of our fellow citizens 
to lose sight of the contributions of those 
who must of necessity restrict their vol- 
untary public service to evenings and 
weekends. For Millie DeMarco, helping 
the March of Dimes has been just such a 
labor of love for more than two decades. 
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This compassionate, devoted woman 
has been associated with the March of 
Dimes’ Long Island chapter in both Nau- 
sau and Suffolk Counties on Long Island 
during that period. A member of the 
Long Island March of Dimes board of 
directors for 24 years, she now serves 
as treasurer of the organization and has 
chaired fundraising activities too nu- 
merous to mention to finance the war 
against birth defects. Her lifetime of con- 
tributions will be recognized by the Long 
Island March of Dimes on Sunday, June 8 
at a special dinner dance in her lovely 
hometown of Farmingdale, the center of 
my congressional district. A March of 
Dimes scholarship also will be established 
in Millie’s honor to be awarded to a 
graduating senior from Farmingdale 
High School. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask all of my colleagues 
in this Chamber to join me in a tribute 
to this warm, wonderful woman—Mil- 
dred DeMarco of Farmingdale. I am 
proud to count her among my constitu- 
ents, my supporters and my friends. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Mourpxy of Illinois (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WRIGHT), for today, on ac- 
count of illness in the family. 

Mr. Hutto (at the request of Mr. 
Wricut), until 4 p.m. today, on account 
of attending memorial services for five 
of the eight men killed in the rescue 
effort in Iran. 

Mr. Fountain (at the request of Mr. 
Wricut), until 1 p.m. today, on account 
of a necessary absence. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Amsro, for 5 minutes, today (at 
the request of Mr. BAILEY). 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SENSENBRENNER) to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous material: ) 

Mr. Tauke, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Kemp, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. CoLLINS of Texas, for 10 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Porter, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. CLauskx, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lowry) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr. Gonzatez, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Preyer, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. PHILLIP Burton, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. NeaL, for 15 minutes, today. 

Ms. HoLTZMAN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI, for 60 minutes, on 
May 1. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Corrapa, to revise and extend his 
remarks, preceding the vote on the 
Solarz amendment. 

Mr. Fountatn, to include a personal 
statement in the Recorp immediately 
following the vote on the Conable 
amendment. 

Mr. McCtory, to revise and extend his 
remarks in connection with the motion 
on the previous question on the rule that 
was presented earlier today. 

Mr. Roprno, to revise and extend his 
remarks at that point in the RECORD 
prior to the vote on the Mitchell amend- 
ment. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SENSENBRENNER) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. TAUKE. 

Mr. WYDLER. 

Mr. Kemp in two instances. 

Mr. CoLrLINns of Texas 
instances. 

LUNGREN. 
MIcHEL in three instances. 
ASHBROOK in two instances. 
. BoB WILSON. 

Paul. in two instances. 
SNYDER. 

Rover in two instances. 
CouRTER. 

DovuGHERTY in two instances. 
PRITCHARD. 

GRISHAM. 

PORTER. 

Duncan of Tennessee. 
LAGOMARSINO. 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lowry), and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. ATKINSON. 

Mr. CoTTER in two instances. 

Mr. Worrr in five instances. 

Mr. PEASE. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


in three 


SER 


— 
1 


55555585885 


. ADDABBO. 
. SHELBY. 
. Harris. 
Mr. HAMILTON. 
Mrs. SCHROEDER. 
Mr. VENTO. 
Mr. LUNDINE in two instances. 
Mr. DE LA Garza in 10 instances. 
Mr. Souarz in three instances. 
Mr. Lonc of Louisiana in two instances. 
Mr. PEPPER. 
Mr. GAYDOS. 
Mr. FLORIO. 
Mr. ALEXANDER. 
. BOWEN. 
. LEHMAN. 
. RATCHFORD. 
. Jones of Oklahoma. 
. SHARP. 
. MoorHeEap of Pennsylvania. 
. TRAXLER. 
. NOLAN. 
. MIKULSKI. 
. ROE. 
. MAZZOLI. 
. McDONALD. 
. Won Par. 
. PEYSER. 
. WEISS. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 8 o’clock and 15 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, May 1, 1980, at 11 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

4256. A letter from the Deputy Director, 
Office of Management and Budget, Executive 
Office of the President, transmitting a re- 
port that the appropriation to the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency for fiscal year 1980 
for “Salaries and expenses” has been appor- 
tioned on a basis which indicates the neces- 
sity for a supplemental estimate of appro- 
priation, pursuant to section 3679(e) (2) of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

4257. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy (Manpower, Reserve Affairs and 
Logistics), transmitting notice that a study 
has been conducted of the operation and 
maintenance of motor vehicles at the Naval 
Station, Mayport, Fla., and that a decision 
has been made that performance of that 
function under contract is the most cost- 
effective method of accomplishing it, pursu- 
ant to section 806 of Public Law 96-107; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

4258. A letter from the President and 
Chairman, Export-Import Bank of the 
United States, transmitting a statement de- 
scribing a proposed transaction involving 
nuc.ear facilities with Unicn Electrica, 
S.A. (Spain), pursuant to section 2(b) (3) 
(ili) of the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, 
as amended; to the Committee on Banking. 
Finance and Urban Affairs. 

4259. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 3-176 to establish the fund 
accounting framework and financial policy 
for the District of Columbia, pursuant to 
section 602(c) of Public Law 93-198; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4260. A letter from the Chief of Justice 
of the United States, transmitting amend- 
ments to the Federal Rules of Civil Proce- 
dure, pursuant to 28 U.S.C. 2072, together 
with an excerpt from the Reports of the 
Judicial Conference of the United States 
containing the Advisory Committee notes 
(H. Doc, No. 96-306); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 

4261. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting a 
report on financial and other constraints pre- 
venting Eximbank from consistently offering 
competitive financing for U.S. exports (ID- 
80-16, Apr. 30, 1980); jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Government Operations and Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 6245. A bill to amend the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1977 to establish certain 
loan levels whenever the export sales of cer- 
tain commodities are suspended, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 96-877, pt. 2). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 
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Mr. WHITTEN: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 6382. A bill to amend the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 to establish a land diver- 
sion payment program, applicable with re- 
spect to the 1980 crop of feed grains (Rept. 
No. 96-878, pt. 2). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. WHITTEN: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 6815. A bill to amend the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 by increasing loan rates 
for corn and wheat, providing encouragement 
for greater participation in the farmer-held 
reserve program for those commodities, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 96-879, pt. 2). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WHITTEN: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 6877. A bill to amend the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 by increasing loan rates 
for corn and wheat, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 96-880, pt. 2). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. FUQUA: Committee on Science and 
Technology. H.R. 6615. A bill to amend the 
National Ocean Pollution Research and De- 
velopment and Monitoring Planning Act of 
1978 to authorize appropriations to carry out 
the provisions of such act for fiscal year 1981; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 96-893, pt. 2). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FUQUA: Committee on Science and 
Technology. H.R. 6616. A bill to amend the 
Marine Protection, Research, and Sanctuaries 
Act of 1972 to authorize appropriations to 
carry out the provisions of such act for fiscal 
year 1981, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 96-894, pt. 2). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BINGHAM: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H.R. 5737. A bill to amend the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949 to al- 
low recovery by U.S. nationals for losses in- 
curred in Vietnam; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 96-915). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PRICE: Committee on Armed Services. 
H.R. 6974. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for fiscal year 1981 for procurement of air- 
craft, missiles, naval vessels, tracked com- 
bat vehicles, torpedoes, and other weapons 
and for research, development, test, and 
evaluation for the Armed Forces, to prescribe 
the authorized personnel strength for each 
active duty component and the Selected Re- 
serve of each Reserve component of the 
Armed Forces and for civilian personnel of 
the Department of Defense, to authorize the 
military training student loads, to authorize 
appropriations for fiscal year 1981 for civil 
defense, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 96-916). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXTI, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. PHILLIP BURTON (for him- 
self, Mr. Akaka, Mr. HEFTEL, and Mr. 
JOHNSON of Colorado): 

H.R. 7217. A bill to enact certain provisions 
relative to units of the national park system 
in the State of Hawaii, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PHILLIP BURTON: 

H.R. 7218. A bill to establish the Martin 
Luther King. Jr. National Historic Site in 
the State of Georgia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. BINGHAM (for himself and 
Mr. ZABLOCKI) : 

H.R. 7219. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1981 to meet the 
obligations of the United States under the 
International Natural Rubber Agreement; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

H.R. 7220. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to extend for 2 years 
the period during which governing instru- 
ments may be amended to meet the require- 
ments for a gift of a split interest to charity; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

H.R. 7221. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the State of Virginia as wilderness, to 
limit the designation of such lands as class I 
for purposes of the Clean Air Act, to permit 
continued oil and gas exploration, develop- 
ment, and leasing in such areas, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.R. 7222. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Transportation to designate an additional 
6.25 miles of highway connecting I-10 and 
I-65 near Mobile-Prichard, Ala., as part of 
the Interstate Highway System; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. MOTTL: 

H.R. 7223. A bill to amend the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Act of 1933 to provide that a Fed- 
eral savings and loan association may not 
offer a renegotiable rate mortgage to any 
person unless such association also offers 
such person a standard mortgage instru- 
ment; to the Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. PREYER: 

H.R. 7224. A bill to reform the laws relat- 
ing to former Presidents; jointly, to the 
Committees on Government Operations, 
House Administration, Post Office and Civil 
Service, and the Judiciary. 

By Mr. QUILLEN: 

H.R. 7225. A bill to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code to provide for door de- 
livery of mail to the physically handicapped, 
and for other puropses; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROE: 

H.R. 7226. A bill to authorize the Nation- 
al Water Resources Policy and Development 
Act of 1980, to direct the Water Resources 
Council to act as the coordinating body for 
& program of water resources assistance to 
the States; jointly, to the Committees on 
Agriculture, Interior and Insular Affairs, and 
Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. WON PAT: 

H.R. 7227. A bill to establish a Commission 
on Federal Laws to study the application of 
the laws of the United States to Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, and American Samoa; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska: 

H.R. 7228. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from gross 
income interest on industrial development 
bonds the proceeds of which are to be used 
to provide facilities for the production of 
alcohol for use in the production of gasohol 
or other fuel; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 7229. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt independ- 
ent producers and royalty owners from the 
windfall profit tax on the first 1,000 barrels 
of daily production; to the Committtee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COURTER: 

H. Con. Res. 323. Concurrent resolution 
commending the personnel who took part in 
the attempt to rescue the American hostages 
being held illegally in Iran; jointly, to the 
Committees on Armed Services and Foreign 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. GARCIA (for himself and Mr. 
CoRRADA) : 

H. Con. Res. 324. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the gratitude of the Congress for the 
untiring efforts of the late Governor of 
Puerto Rico, Don Luis Munoz Marin, to foster 
ties between Puerto Rico and the United 
States; to the committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. GUARINI: 

H. Con. Res. 325. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
Postmaster General should distribute postal 
material relating to the 1980 summer Olym- 
pics currently in the possession of the U.S. 
Postal Service with the word “boycott” su- 
perimposed thereon; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MARRIOTT (for himself, Mr. 
SANTINI. Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, 
Mr. McKay, Mr. SIMON, Mr. LAGOMAR- 
SINO, and Mr. STARK): 

H. Con. Res. 326. Concurrent resolution to 
require that certain information be provided 
before Congress approves any request for 
withdrawal or use of public lands for deploy- 
ment of the MX missile system; jointly, to 
the Committees on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs and Armed Services. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 

H.R. 1918: Mr. Carrer, Mr. IRELAND, Mr. 
Yarron, and Mr. Epwarps of Alabama. 

H.R. 3764: Mr. Battery, Mr. Breaux, Mr. FORD 
of Tennessee, and Mr. MOLLOHAN. 

H.R. 4576: Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. LELAND, 
Mr. HANCE, Mr. STEED, Mr. Corcoran, Mr. 
CHAPPELL, Mr. LOEFFLER, Mr. BEDELL, and 
Mr. WHITTAKER. 

H.R. 4646: Mr. WHITLEY and Mr. WHITTEN. 

H.R. 5225: Mr. PATTERSON. 

H.R. 5407: Mr. O’Brren and Mr. Dornan. 

H.R. 5499: Mr. WoLPE, Mr. CAVANAUGH, Mr. 
Downey, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. 
Evans of the Virgin Islands, Mr. MARRIOTT, 
and Mr, ALBOSTA. 

H.R. 5862: Mr. CAVANAUGH, Mr. LEACH of 
Louisiana, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. 
SHUMWAY, Mr. SPENCE, Mr. Ritrer, and Mr. 
KRAMER. 

H.R. 6034: Mrs. HECKLER, Mr. KoGovsexk, 
Mrs. SNOwE, and Mrs. SPELLMAN. 

H.R. 6163: Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. RICHMOND, 
Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. 
Mourpny of Illinois, Mr. Abpanno. Mr. BARNES, 
Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. Epwarps of Oklahoma, 
Mr. MrrcHett of Maryland, Mr. HAGEDORN, 
Mr. FAUNTROY, Mr. Corrapa, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
Frost, Mr. Gray, Mr. LUNDINE, Mr. AMBRO, 
Mr. CARTER, Mr. PORTER, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
PASHAYAN, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. Hutto, and Mr. 
SIMON. 

H.R. 6461: Mr. CAMPBELL, Mrs. SPELLMAN, 
and Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE. 

H.R. 6466: Mr. Gramm, Mr. Devine, Mr. 
SHELBY, Mr. CoLLINS of Texas. Mr. WYATT, 
Mr. SNYDER, Mr. BENJAMIN, Mr. WHITEHURST, 
Mr. LEE, Mr. BROYHILL, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. HIL- 
Lis Mr. JEFFRIES, Mr. KRAMER, Mr. ARCHER, 
Mr. Symms, Mr. Guyer. Mr. Rouvssxror, Mr. 
Kemp, Mr. KINDNESS, Mr. RITTER, Mr. Gup- 
GER, Mr. ROYER, Mr. QUAYLE, Mr. LEATH of 
Texas, Mr. Lacomarstno, Mr. Hopxrins, Mr. 
BROOMFIELD, Mr. GRISHAM, Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Ohio, Mr. 'APPLEGATE, Mr. Hance, Mr. Evans 
of Georgia, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. Duncan of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Rostnson, Mr. ATKINSON, Mr. 
Wamp.er, Mr. Dan DANIEL, Mr. Rosert W. 
DANIEL, Jr., Mr. BAILEY, Mr. Corcoran, Mr. 
DERWINSKI, Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. DANNEMEYER, 
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Mr. Lott, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. WATKINS, and Mr. 
MILLER of Ohio. 

ELR. 6625; Mr. Nepzi, Mr. STENHOLM, and 
Mr. Carr. 

H.R. 6683: Mr. SIMON and Mr. TAUKE. 

H.R. 6704: Mrs. CHISHOLM. 

H.R. 6858: Mr. COELHO, Mr. MURPHY of 
Illinois, Mr. MoTTL, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. VENTO, 
Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. BENJAMIN, Mr. LAFALCE, 
Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. LEACH of 
Louisiana, Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. 
Bonror of Michigan, Mr, OTTINGER, Mr. HAR- 
RIS, Mr. Evans of Georgia, Mr. Hens, and 
Ms. MIKULSKI. 

H.R. 7074: Mr. Young of Alaska, Mr. WINN, 
Mr. O EIN, Mr. Conyers, Mr. GRISHAM, Mr. 
LaGOMARSINO, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. ALBosTA, Mr. 
RICHMOND, Mr. Horton, Mr. Barnes, and Mr. 
FINDLEY. 

H.J. Res. 470: Mr. ALBOSTA, Mr. AMBRO, 
Mr. ANDERSON Of Illinois, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. 
Barnes, Mr. BENJAMIN, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
BETHUNE, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. BONIOR of Michi- 
gan, Mrs. BOUQUARD, Mr. BREAUX, Mr. BROWN 
of Ohio, Mr. Brown of California, Mrs. 
BYRON, Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. CLAUSEN, 
Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. COURTER, Mr. DAN- 
IEL B. Crane, Mr. D’Amours, Mr. Dopp, 
Mr. DcnNELLY, Mr. Duncan of Oregon, 
Mr. Enpcar, Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. 5 
Mr. FASCELL, Ms. Ferraro, Mr. FIsH, Mr. 
FowLER, Mr. Frost, Mr. GEPHARDT, Mr. 
Gramo, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. Gore, Mr. 
Grapison, Mr. HALL of Texas, Mr. HAWKINS, 
Mr. Herret, Mr. HoLLAND, Mr. HOLLENBECK, 
Mr. Hussarp, Mr. Huckasy, Mr. Hutto, Mr. 
ICHORD, Mr. JENKINS, Mr. Kazen, Mr. LEATH 
of Texas, Mr. Livincston, Mr. Lioyp, Mr. 
Lorr, Mr. LUNDINE, Mr. LUNGREN, Mr. 
Markey, Mr. Marsvur, Mr. Mavrovutes, Mr. 
Mazzour, Mr. McCrory, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, Mr. 
McCormack, Mr. MrCHELL of New York, 
Mr. MorrL, Mr. MurPHY of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Myers of Pennsylvania, Mr. NELSON, Mr. 
Nowak, Mr. O'BRIEN, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. 
RatcHrorp, Mr. RHODES, Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. 
Roprno, Mr. Rose, Mr. SKELTON, Mr. SNYDER, 
Mr. Spence, Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. STRATTON, 
Mr. VANDER Jact, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. WAX- 
MAN, Mr. Wiss, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. 
CHARLES Witson of Texas, Mr. YaTRon, Mr. 
ZaBLOCKI, Mr. FISHER, Mr. JENRETTE, Mr. 
KILDEE, Mr. STEED, Mr. PHILLIP BURTON, Mr. 
Sorarz, Mr. Downey, and Mr. Lowry. 

H.J. Res. 501: Mr. McCormack, Mr. MATSUI, 
Mr. SANTINI, and Mr. Younc of Florida. 

H. Res. 635: Mr. McCtory, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. 
Anprews of North Dakota, Mr. BAILEY, Mr. 
BENJAMIN, Mr. Bonror of Michigan, Mr. 
BRINKLEY, Mr. PHILLIP BURTON, Mr. CARTER, 
Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. CORMAN, Mr. DANIELSON, 
Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. Evans of the Virgin Is- 
lands, Mr. Hatt of Texas, Mr. HOPKINS, Mr. 
Jounson of California, Mr. KINDNESS, Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO, Mr. Lowry, Mr. MCCORMACK, 
Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. 
MottLt, Mr. MurPHY of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Perkins, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. Rotu, Mr. THOMP- 
son, Mr. VENTO, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. WiL- 
LIAMS of Montana, Mr. WINN, and Mr. WOLPE. 
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AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXII, proposed 
amendments were submitted as follows: 
S. 1309 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 
—Strike out section 127 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


DISCLOSURE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 127. (a) (1) Subsection (1) of section 
6103 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to disclosure of returns and return 
information for purposes other than tax ad- 
ministration) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 


“(7) DISCLOSURE OF CERTAIN RETURN INFOR- 
MATION BY SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TO STATE 
FOOD STAMP AGENCIES.— 

“(A) In ceneraL.—The Commissioner of 
Social Security may disclose return informa- 
tion from returns with respect to net earn- 
ings from self-employment (as defined in 
section 1402), wages (as defined in section 
3121(a) or 3401 (a)), and payments of re- 
tirement income which have been disclosed 
to the Social Security Administration as pro- 
vided by paragraph (1) or (5) of this subsec- 
tion— 

i) upon request, to officers and employees 
of the Department of Agriculture, and 

„(u) upon written request, to officers and 
employees of a State food stamp agency. 

“(B) RESTRICTION ON DISCLOSURE.—The 
Commissioner of Social Security shall disclose 
return information under subparagraph (A) 
only for purposes of, and to the extent nec- 
essary in, determining an individual's eligi- 
bility for benefits, or the amounts of benefits, 
under the food stamp program established 
under the Food Stamp Act of 1977. 

“(C) STATE FOOD STAMP AGENCY.— For pur- 
poses of this paragraph, the term ‘State food 
stamp agency’ means any agency described in 
section 3(n)(1) of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 which administers the food stamp pro- 
gram established under such Act.“ 

(2)(A) Subparagraph (A) of section 6103 
(p) (3) of such Code (relating to records of 
inspection and disclosure) is amended by 
striking out “(1)(1) or (4)(B) or (5)" and 
inserting in lieu thereof (1) (1), (4) (B), (5), 
or (7)". 

(B) Paragraph (4) of section 6103(p) of 
such Code (relating to safeguards) is amend- 
ed by striking out (1) (3) or (6)" in so 
much of such paragraph as precedes sub- 
paragraph (A) thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof (1) (3), (6), or (7)”. 

(C) Clause (i) of section 6103(p) (4) (F) of 
such Code is amended by striking out “(1) 
(6)” and inserting in lieu thereof (1) (6) or 
(7)”. 

(D) The first sentence of paragraph (2) 
of section 7213(a) of such Code is amended— 

“(i) by striking out “or any educational 
institution” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“any educational institution, or any State 
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food stamp agency (as defined in section 
6103(1) (7) ()) “, and 

“(il) by striking out “subsection (d), 
(1) (6), or (m) (4) (B)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “subsection (d), (1)(6) or (7), or 
(m) (4) (B)”. 

(3) The amendments made by this sub- 
section shall take effect on the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

(b) (1) Section 303 of the Social Security 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(d)(1) The State agency charged with 
the administration of the State law— 

“(A) shall disclose, upon request and on 
a reimbursable basis, to officers and employ- 
ees of the Department of Agriculture and to 
officers or employees of any State food stamp 
agency any of the following information 
contained in the records of such State 
agency— 

) wage information, 

(ü) whether an individual is receiving, 
has received, or has made application for, 
unemployment compensation, and the 
amount of any such compensation being re- 
ceived (or to be received) by such individual. 

(ul) the current (or most recent) home 
address of such individual, and 

“(iv) whether an individual has refused 
an offer of employment and, if so, a de- 
scription of the employment so offered and 
the terms, conditions, and rate of pay 
therefor, and 

„((B) shall establish such safeguards as 
are necessary (as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor in regulations) to insure that 
information disclosed under subparagraph 
(A) is used only for purposes of determin- 
ing an individual’s eligibility for benefite, or 
the amount of benefits, under the food stamp 
program established under the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977. 

“(2) Whenever the Secretary of Labor, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State agency charged with 
the administration of the State law, finds 
that there is a failure to comply substan- 
tially with the requirements of paragraph 
(1), the Secretary of Labor shall notify such 
State agency that further payments will not 
be made to the State until he is satisfied that 
there is no longer any such failure. Until 
the Secretary of Labor is so satisfied, he 
shall make no further certification to the 
Secretary of the Treasury with respect to 
such State. 

“(3) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘State food stamp agency’ means any 
acency described in section 3(n)(1) of the 
Food Stamp Act of 1977 which administers 
the food stamp program established under 
such Act.” 

(2) Paragraph (2) of section 304(a) of the 
Social Security Act is amended by striking 
out “subsection (b) or (e)“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof "subsection (b), (c), or (d)”. 

(3) The amendments made by this subsec- 
tion shall take effect on January 1, 1983. 
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FINANCIAL CONDITION OF 
AMERICAN CITIES 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, the Fiscal and Intergov- 
ernmental Policy Subcommittee of the 
Joint Economic Committee, of which I 
am chairman, has produced some of 
the best analytical data available on 
the condition of our cities, large and 
small. The subcommittee’s latest 
report is based on a survey of 302 
cities with population of 10,000 or 
more, covering such elements as their 
current budgets, their work force, 
their revenue sources, and their bor- 
rowing. 

The survey reveals no grave or gen- 
eral crisis in municipal finance, I am 
glad to say. But it does disclose some 
very serious problems, including a 
rather general tendency of current ex- 
penditures to rise more rapidly than 
current revenues despite negligible 
growth in municipal work forces and 
wage increases that have averaged a 
good deal less than in the private 
sector. 

Another problem is the shift: away 
from the property tax as a prime 
source of revenue. To the extent cities 
have increased reliance on sales and 
income taxes, they are more vulner- 
able to recession. To the extent they 
are raising more revenues through 
user charges, the burden tends to fall 
more heavily on those with low in- 
comes, 

Mr. Speaker, this most recent 
survey, which covers the 1978-80 
period of actual and planned budgets, 
provides some extremely important in- 
formation as we in Congress are shap- 
ing the general revenue program for 
the next 5 years and as we look for 
ways of cutting back the Federal 
budget. My own conclusion is that 
cities need help as much as ever and 
that better targeting is more impor- 
tant than ever. I am inserting in the 
RecorD at this point the summary of 
the subcommittee’s survey results. 

INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 

This report is a reflection of the Subcom- 
mittee’s continuing interest in and commit- 
ment to analyzing the fiscal condition of 
American cities. Conducted jointly by the 
Government Finance Research Center of 
the Municipal Finance Officers Association 
and the Subcommittee, this survey is in- 
tended to provide an up-to-date and compre- 
hensive picture of recent trends in city gov- 
ernment finances. 

The survey was mailed to 539 cities. with 
populations of 10,000 or more, of which 302 
responded. Throughout, the data are report- 
ed on the basis of city size. To enhance com- 
parability, the New York City data are not 


included in this report. (Additional discus- 
sion of the methodology of the survey can 
be found in the Methodology Section.) 

The major findings are: 

For all cities, current expenditures are 
rising faster than current revenues. As a 
result, the percentage of cities with operat- 
ing deficits increased between 1978-1979 
and by 1980 a greater proportion of cities 
are anticipating deficits than are anticipat- 
ing surpluses. 

In the wake of Proposition 13 and similar 
measures, city property tax receipts de- 
clined in absolute terms and as a proportion 
of total city revenues in fiscal year 1979. Al- 
though property tax receipts are anticipat- 
ed to rebound somewhat in 1980, their over- 
all significance in city budgets has greatly 
diminished in the past two years. 

Federal funds used for city operating pur- 
poses have declined both absolutely and as a 
proportion of current total revenues for all 
sizes of cities except the largest cities during 
the period under review. Federal aid to the 
largest cities increased slightly in absolute 
terms while declining relative to other reve- 
nue sources. 

Reductions in property tax and Federal 
aid revenues are being partially offset by in- 
creases in local non-property taxes, as well 
as by new and increased user charges and 
State aid. P 

In terms of their balance sheets, cities evi- 
dently have been successful in strengthen- 
ing their overall asset position in 1978 and 
1979 and have maintained good levels of li- 
quidity. However, a sustained move toward 
operating deficits could erode these posi- 
tions and subject cities to cash-flow prob- 
lems. 

City capital outlays, buoyed by Federal 
grants, generally increased between 1978 
and 1979. Further increase is planned for 
1980, especially by the largest cities; as cities 
plan to catch up on deferred capital spend- 
ing plans. However, these plans are contin- 
gent on increases in long-term borrowing 
and, for the largest cities, a dramatic up- 
surge in Federal grants for capital purposes. 
Failure to borrow and to receive Federal 
capital grants will torpedo the anticipated 
growth in such spending. 

In contrast to general government activi- 
ty, expenditures and revenues of self-sup- 
porting city enterprises (such as water, 
sewer, electric, and transit utilities) have 
grown sharply over the period for cities of 
all sizes. However, growth in expenditures 
has outstripped revenue growth, As a result, 
the operating revenues net of operating ex- 
penditures have dropped rapidly, especially 
in the case of the largest cities. Failure to 
reverse this trend could halt the capital 
spending plans of many city enterprises, es- 
pecially in times of tight monetary condi- 
tions. 

City long-term borrowing has been erratic 
during the period 1978 and 1979, a pattern 
anticipated to continue into 1980. Most no- 
ticeable—and in keeping with the surge in 
enterprise capital spending—has been the 
growth in long-term debt incurred for enter- 
prise activities. As a result of low levels of 
borrowing for general government purposes, 
there has been practically no growth in 
men (usually tax-supported) debt outstand- 
ng. 

For all cities, the simple average of the 
change in their total workforces between 
1978-1979 was only 0.9 percent and the 


change in their full-time, permanent work- 
forces averaged only 2 percent. For 1980, 
the small and largest cities plan reductions 
in full-time workers and all cities foresee re- 
ductions in their total workforces, including 
part-time and CETA workers. 

Except for small cities, all cities experi- 
enced large reductions in their CETA work- 
forces in 1979. All categories of cities are 
projecting further large reductions in 1980. 

Police, fire, and sanitation expenditures 
increased at a greater rate than total ex- 
penditures between 1978 and 1979, and the 
same trend is projected for 1980. Wages and 
salaries, however, lagged the increase in the 
total of such expenditures and, in all cases, 
fell well short of the rate of inflation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Despite the fact that the period under 
study was one of economic recovery, cities, 
generally, have not flourished. An increas- 
ing proportion of cities experienced operat- 
ing deficits in 1978 and 1979,.a trend which 
is projected to continue in 1980. 

In the coming decade, one can expect a 
growing number of cities to experience 
severe fiscal stress. Most cities enhanced 
their solvency in recent years as a result of 
three factors: national economic recovery, 
increased direct Federal assistance, and de- 
ferred capital expenditures. These factors, 
however, are changing. For most cities, the 
unexpectedly high rate of inflation will 
probably increase city expenditures more 
than revenues. 

Generally, projected city budgets have 
tended to be conservative, with revenues in- 
tentionaliy underestimated and expendi- 
tures overstated. As a result, a greater 
number of cities tend to budget for operat- 
ing deficits than actually realize them. How- 
ever, the unexpectedly high rate of inflation 
this year may ultimately force expenditures 
to meet or exceed budgeted amounts. For 
example, the modest wage and salary in- 
creases in 1979 (an average of 4.9 percent in 
the largest cities) indicates that negotiated 
settlements in 1980 may exceed budget pro- 
jections. : 

Also, increased reliance on cyclically sensi- 
tive income and sales taxes and user charges 
renders more and more cities vulnerable to 
fiscal stress in economic downswings. In ad- 
dition, Federal aid to cities has tapered off 
and is rapidly declining in real terms, a 
trend not likely to be reversed in the near 
future. Finally, expenditures which have 
been deferred will ultimately need to be 
made to maintain a viable city operation. It 
seems likely that employees will demand 
compensatory increases in 1980 to make up 
for losses to inflation. In addition, because 
in past years capital expenditures have fre- 
quently been deferred to adjust for revenue 
shortfalls, the deterioration of the capital 
plant in many cities has reached a critical 
state. Capital expenditures; therefore, may 
be deferred in the future, only at the risk of 
physical collapse. 

Above and beyond these potential prob- 
lems, it appears that the burden of substi- 
tuting user charges and sales and income 
taxes for property taxes is likely to be borne 
by the lower income populations. These 
taxes and fees are generally a flat rate from 
which none of the population is exempted. 
If services previously provided by the gener- 
al fund are now placed on a user-pays-cost 
basis, lower income residents are likely to be 
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more adversely affected than higher income 
individuals, 

While the fiscal outlook for cities is stern, 
there are some favorable prospects on the 
horizon. It is clear that cities have already 
begun to retrench. They will not be caught 
by surprise. City workforces are getting 
leaner. Cities are attempting to hold the 
line on expenditures and already rely more 
on user-pays-cost revenues. In addition, Fed- 
eral aid dependency is already in decline 
and cities consequently have begun the 
process of adjusting to less assistance from 
that source. Thus, because many cities have 
begun the retrenchment process, further re- 
trenchment may not be as difficult or as dis- 
ruptive as initial efforts may have been. 


AN AMERICAN BALLAD 
HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


è Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ev- 
erett Milstead, who is now 85 years 
old, is a talented gentleman and an 
uncle of one of my valued staff mem- 
bers, Mrs. Cheryl Langley. He wrote 
his first verse at age 4 years and wrote 
a song which was published at age 6. 
Not only was he a prodigy whose 
poetry and songs began to appear in 
public print at age 6, but he has gone 
on to become an eminent poet. Hun- 
dreds of his poems and articles have 
appeared in several hundred publica- 
tions throughout America and in 
many foreign nations. His books of 
poetry include Forty-Seven Sonnets,” 
which sold three printings in less than 
10 months and continues in demand. 
He published another book of poetry 
when he was 75 years old, a touching 
collection entitled “Fifty Pleasant 
Sonnets.” In addition to being a prolif- 
ic writer of verse and a composer of 
songs, Mr. Milstead taught singing for 
23 years. He also shared his remark- 
able talent by teaching younger poets 
in the techniques of putting their 
thoughts on paper. 

Everett Milstead has devoted his life 
to creativity and to people. His deep 
love for his country and its people are 
clearly evident in his beautiful poem, 
“An American Ballad.” In these trou- 
bled times for our country, it will be 
inspiring to all who read this RECORD 
as it was to me. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
the uplifting words of this outstanding 
poet, Everett Milstead, in the RECORD 
immediately following these remarks: 

AN AMERICAN BALLAD 
Thank God for Our America 
Where citizens are free; 
The land whose happy people sing 
“My Country "Tis of Thee,” 
Where opportunities are spread 
Before all types of men, 
And everyone can lift his head 
To bow it not again. 
Where men of humble station 
Can advance to stations great, 
Encouraged by their fellow man, 
Unhampered by the state. 
Where laborer and wealthy man 
Each reaps a proper share; 
No nation has a finer plan 
Or lighter loads to bear. 
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America, the land of Peace 
Where might does not make right; 
Yet evermore prepared for war 
And not afraid to fight. 
Thank God for Our America; 
Thank God that we are free 
And let us keep this land of ours, 
Sweet Land of Liberty. 
—EVERETT MILSTEAD.@ 


PORTUGAL'S SUPPORT OF US 
TRADE EMBARGO AGAINST 
IRAN 


HON. DAVID R. BOWEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


@ Mr. BOWEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
express my own sense of gratitude for 
Portugal’s recent decision to take the 
lead among our friends and allies in 
supporting a trade embargo against 
Iran. Portugal, an old nation but a 
new democracy, has demonstrated 
that it is indeed a trustworthy friend 
of our country. 

Portugal’s action required courage 
and some degree of sacrifice. Portugal 
receives 6.6 percent of her oil from 
Iran, and during the past year, in at 
least one quarter; that percentage 
reached as high as 20 percent. Portu- 
gal is faced with serious domestic 
problems that make its action even 
more impressive. Inflation there has 
been running at 24 percent. Unem- 
ployment has reached 15 percent. The 
democratic alliance, the governing co- 
alition led by Prime Minister Francis- 
co Sa Carneiro, is also faced with the 
challenge of a pro-Soviet Communist 
Party. 

In spite of these problems, in fact, 
the same kinds of problems that con- 
cern many other Western nations, 
Portugal has demonstrated its com- 
mitment to the Western alliance and 
to the principle of international law 
that protects the diplomatic personnel 
of all nations. 

This is not the first time that Portu- 
gal has shown its value as a NATO 
ally. The U.S. military facility located 
on the Azores is a vital midocean base 
for the NATO defense effort, and the 
NATO Iberian Atlantic Command is 
located in Lisbon. When many others 
would not, the Portuguese allowed us 
to use their bases for air transport 
1 the Arab-Israeli conflict in 

973. 

The European Economic Communi- 
ty and Japan have now taken steps to 
follow Portugal’s lead, and we all hope 
they will follow through with this 
commitment, especially in light of the 
tragic outcome of our attempted 
rescue and the apparent unlikelihood 
that another such rescue effort would 
succeed. But today I want to draw par- 
ticular attention to the» courageous 
action Portugal has taken on its own 
to support the trade embargo, demon- 
strating clearly and unmistakably that 
this is not just an issue between the 
United States and Iran, but that Iran 
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has taken an action that must be de- 
plored by all civilized nations. 

We have done much to help our 
allies in the past, and now they must 
realize that we must all work together 
in time of trouble, a trouble that af- 
fects them as much as it does us. Por- 
tugal has proven that it is a true 
friend, and it deserves warm thanks 
both from our Government and from 
our people. 


THE RESCUE FAILURE AND THE 
BUDGET 


HON. NEWT GINGRICH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, the 
disastrous failure of the mission to 
rescue our citizens in Iran is an obvi- 
ous cause of pain to us all. It is all the 
more painful when we realize that the 
failure of the operation was in no 
small part caused by congressional 
negligence. The sad truth is that be- 
cause this House has refused to fund 
adequately our military forces, when 
the crunch came, America failed. 

The sad spectacle in Iran should 
come as no suprise. For years the 
House has heard Mrs. Hott and Mr. 
STRATTON warn us of the inadequacy 
of the quality and quantity of our 
military manpower and the low level 
of readiness of our conventional weap- 
ons. And the Pentagon verified these 
warnings with its Nifty Nugget exercise 
which showed the United States phys- 
ically incapable of meeting its military 
commitments to NATO. 

The implications of the failed Ira- 
nian operation are clear. We have seen 
there the dress rehearsal for future 
military failures on a catastrophic 
scale. 

Our course of action is clearly indi- 
cated. We must reverse the budgetary 
neglect of our military strength which 
has brought us to this crisis. Of the 
budget proposals before us, only 
House Concurrent Resolution 314, the 
Latta budget, will provide the minimal 
funds required for national survival 
and a sound economy. 

I urge everyone to read the insight- 
ful article on the Iran debacle written 
by Norman Podhoretz, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post of 
Wednesday, April 30, 1980. . 


LESSON OF FAILURE 


What is the lesson of the failed American 
attempt to rescue the hostages in Iran? To 
judge from much of the published com- 
ment,-it is that the president should have 
subjected himself to a series of consulta- 
tions before going ahead. 

Thus some have said that the president 
would have been wise to share the burden of 
responsibility with Congress. Others have 
strongly suggested that wise or not such 
consultations were required by the War 
Powers Act and that the president probably 
exceeded his authority and may have 
broken the law in acting without congres- 
sional cooperation. 
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Yet another line of argument has been 
that the president should have consulted 
not only with Congress but with our allies 
as well. After all, the only reason they final- 
ly agreed to economic sanctions against Iran 
was to head off military action by the 
United States; according to this argument, 
therefore, the president was breaking a 
promise to the allies by ordering the com- 
mando raid and should at least have given 
them an opportunity to talk him out of it in 
advance. 

The odd thing is that all these criticisms 
have invariably been accompanied by an ac- 
knowledgment that if the rescue effort had 
succeeded, there would have been universal 
rejoicing and applause. And indeed, can 
anyone imagine Sen, Frank Church com- 
plaining about violations of the War Powers 
Act or Cyrus Vance resigning in response to 
the sight of the American hostages return- 
ing to the United States in the company of 
their heroic liberators? If that is so, howev- 
er, it means the real issue is not a failure to 
consult but a failure to plan and execute 
the operation properly. 

At this stage it is impossible to say what 
exactly went wrong with the operation and 
why, Yet we do know that a high proportion 
of the helicopters used—three out of eight— 
broke down and that no backup was availa- 
ble. Whatever the cause of the breakdowns 
may have been—whether faulty mainte- 
nance procedures or the scarcity of properly 
trained mechanics or even bad luck—the 
fact remains that the operation revealed a 
surprisingly low level of technical effi- 
ciency. 

As for the lack of backup, Gen. Yitzhak 
Rabin (who as prime minister of Israel in 
1976 had a hand in staging the spectacular 
rescue of the hostages held in Entebbe) has 
expressed astonishment at a plan that did 
not take account of how sensitive helicop- 
ters are “and how vulnerable to technical 
failure.” Perhaps, as Edward Luttwak has 
suggested, the reason so small a number of 
helicopters was sent on the mission is that 
the president was being overly cautious. But 
even so, the technical judgment involved 
was grossly unreliable. 

In other words, whatever else may have 
come into play, the collapse of this oper- 
ation must be ascribed in large measure to 
inadequacies in the very area that Ameri- 
cans have always been assumed to excel— 
the mechanical and the technological. 


The lesson, then, of the aborted rescue at. 
tempt in Iran is that the military capability 
in this country has deteriorated-to a greater 
degree than had previously seemed evident 
even to some of us who have been worrying 
about the decline of American power for the 
past five years and more, 


That the United States had lost its edge 
over the Soviet Union in strategic nuclear 
weapons was already clear long before Iran; 
that we lacked the conventional forces to 
defend the oil fields of the Middle East 
against a direct Soviet assault seemed prob- 
able; that we had destroyed the CIA’s abili- 
ty to counter an indirect Soviet assault was 
equally likely; that we had all but lost the 
will to use force under any conceivable cir- 
cumstances was blatantly obvious from our 
supine response to the act of war committed 
against us by Iran nearly six months ago 
(and also became manifest in the timid han- 
dling of the rescue operation itself). 


Now to this dismal and ominous catalog of 
diminished military capabilities, we can add 
a decline in mechanical and technological 
competence. 


There has been a great reluctance in our 
political culture to face up to these facts. At 
every stage they have been denied, and 
when denial has become rationally impossi- 
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ble, they have been dismissed as insignifi- 
cant. 

Military power, we have been told over 
and over again, is obsolete in an 
interdependent world. Yet the Soviet Union, 
and many other nations too (Vietnam and 
Cuba, to name only two), are finding uses 
enough for this “obsolete” instrument of in- 
ternational conflict, while we for our part 
are humiliated in spirit and menaced by a 
threat to the most vital of all our economic 
interests. 


To face these facts—to absorb them, to 
think about their implications—leads inexo- 
rably to the conclusion that the United 
States is doomed unless we undertake a 
massive program to restore our military ca- 
pabilities all across the board. Those who 
oppose such an effort naturally prefer to 
dwell on other things. And as they argue 
about the War Powers Act and deplore the 
president’s refusal to seek the permission of 
the Germans and the French before trying 
to rescue our hostages, the time we still 
have left to profit from the true lesson of 
Iran—and of Afghanistan before it—slips re- 
lentlessly by.e 


A TRIBUTE TO THE CUNARD 
FAMILY OF GLOUCESTER 
COUNTY 


HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


Mr. FLORIO.. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
distinct honor and privilege to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues and 
constituents a remarkable event which 
will take place in the heart of my con- 
gressional district on Saturday eve- 
ning, May 1. At that time, the 15th bi- 
ennial reunion of the 75 family units 
comprising the Cunard family of 
Gloucester County will gather togeth- 
er at the United Methodist Church in 
Almonesson. 


The roots of the Cunard family in- 
tertwine with the history of South 
Jersey and our Nation. The majority 
of its members can trace their heritage 
to Samuel Cunard who emigrated to 
South Jersey prior to the Revolution- 
ary War. Eventually, the family’s fore- 
bears settled in Gloucester County 
where they helped shepherd the coun- 
ty’s growth and prosperity. Counted 
among their ranks are judges, lawyers, 
prosecutors, ministers and—to add the 
spice of variety—a clown troup known 
throughout the Northeast. This 
family is distinguished by the host of 
members who have been active in the 
civic. affairs of the county. They per- 
petuate a longstanding tradition of 
community service. 


On the occasion of the Cunard 15th 
biennial reunion, I particularly offer 
my congratulations and best wishes to 
the family’s most senior member, 
Elmira Cunard, who attained the 
grand age of 101 years on her last 
birthday. To all, I extend warm wishes 
for a prosperous, healthy, and reward- 
ing future. 
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HELEN KELLER NATIONAL 
CENTER 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


@ Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent efforts to balance the Federal 
budget for fiscal year 1981 require all 
branches of our Government to tight- 
en their belts and necessitate the re- 
duction or elimination of a number of. 
useful and important programs affect- 
ing all walks of American life. The 
cuts currently being proposed have 
been made in the face of increased de- 
fense spending. There exist within 
these budget cuts a number of pro- 
posed decreases in Federal funding 
which I, as an elected public servant, 
cannot accept. One of these cuts af- 
fects the famed Helen Keller National 
Center for Deaf-Blind Youths and 
Adults. 

It escapes me how we can even seri- 
ously consider denying the desperately 
needed Federal funds requested by 
this educational institution for the 
visually and aurally handicapped. The 
figure that now stands in the budget 
for the school is $2.5 million. That is 
the same amount that the Govern- 
ment has funded them for the last sev- 
eral years. This past funding has not 
taken into account the increasing 
needs of the center for qualified staff, 
supplies, or even the ravages of infla- 
tion. The amount set forth in the cur- 
rent budget proposal is $2.1 million 
lower than what the Center requires 
for fiscal year 1981 if it is to continue 
its fine performance in helping to 
bring our handicapped citizens into 
productive and happy lives in Ameri- 
can society. 

The center, in its efforts to limit its 
requests for Federal assistance, has 
not raised the salaries of its employees 
over the last several years. Thus, the 
standard of living of these dedicated 
health care specialists has steadily de- 
clined in the face of our growing infla- 
tion rate. The center has reached the 
limit of this means of maintaining low 
spending, and now faces the pending 
breech of a union contract for lack of 
payroll funds. They are requesting a 
$370,000 emergency supplemental for 
fiscal year 1980, and this too is likely 
to be denied in the spirit of fiscal con- 
servatism that has swept the Hill. I 
fail to see how we, the elected repre- 
sentatives of the American people, can 
allow the financial ruin of the Na- 
tion’s best educational institution for 
the deaf-blind for the dubious goal of 
balancing a waste-burdened Federal 
budget. 

The funding request of the Helen 
Keller Center for fiscal year 1981 
totals $4,689,426. The relative insig- 
nificance of this figure is clearly dem- 
onstrated by comparing it to the astro- 
nomical expenditures this Nation is 
prepared to make for defense in fiscal 
year 1981: XM-1 tanks at more than 
$1 million apiece, Trident submarines 
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at over $1 billion apiece, and the pro- 
posed MX missile system at $30 to $50 
billion. Will our consciences allow us 
to deny necessary Federal aid to a 
school for the handicapped in order to 
raise defense spending and still bal- 
ance the budget? Mine will not. 


TRIBUTE TO KIWANIS CLUB 
HON. WILLIAM R. RATCHFORD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


@ Mr. RATCHFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
offer my tribute to the Kiwanis Club 
of Meriden, Conn. On May 12, 1980, 
this organization will mark its golden 
anniversary. 

For the last half century, the Meri- 
den Kiwanis Club has provided its 
services faithfully to the young and 
old, to its community and to the 
Nation. The men of this organization 
are of good character and standing in 
their community, and are dedicated to 
voluntary service to their community 
under the motto “We Build.” 

Through their continuing efforts, 
the members of the Meriden Kiwanis 
Club do build a better place to live for 
all of us. They work with retarded 
children, and grant scholarships and 
student loans to young adults in Meri- 
den to build a strong future for the 
community. They work with senior 
‘citizens to ease the problems and 
enrich the lives of the older citizens of 
Meriden. 

I am proud to recognize the efforts 
of the fine gentlemen of the Meriden 
Kiwanis Club on this, the 50th anni- 
versary of the organization, and I am 
gratified to have such a fine service or- 
ganization located in Connecticut’s 
Fifth Congressional District. 

Without question the club’s continu- 
ing efforts deserve the highest praise. 
I speak not only for myself, but also 
for the many friends of the club, in 
congratulating these outstanding 
public servants and wishing them 
years of continued success in their 
dedicated endeavors.@ 


DOES LANGUAGE SHAPE 
THOUGHT OR DOES THOUGHT 
SHAPE LANGUAGE? 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 30, 1980 

@ Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, a 
change in language does not affect re- 
ality but it does affect how reality is 
perceived. A recent ruling by a Fairfax 
judge that the term “unborn child” 
could be used instead of a “fetus” is a 
case in point. 

In medical terms, a fetus is an 
unborn human being of a certain ges- 
tational age, but in layman’s language, 
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the term “unborn child” more mean- 
ingfully describes preborn human life 
in the womb and could be applied to 
that life at any time during the period 
of pregnancy. 

Last week, the Washington Post re- 
ported that in the case of a northern 
Virginia physician charged with per- 
forming an illegal abortion the judge 
so ruled, in spite of “vigorous objec- 
tions from the doctor’s attorney.” 

This is only one battle in the war of 
words that has surrounded the abor- 
tion controversy since it began more 
than a decade ago. Other verbal shots 
have been fired in this war to create 
an illusion of respectability for a prac- 
tice that would otherwise be totally 
unacceptable in the public mind. Pre- 
born -life used to be called potential 
life. The aborted baby—a dead child— 
has been called fetal tissue or the 
product of pregnancy. Abortion itself 
has been wrapped in the euphemistic 
label “termination of pregnancy.” 

“What’s in a name?” Shakespeare 
asked. “A rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.” Such was his 
observation about reality in contrast 
to the language used to describe it. His 
message was clear: Reality exists as it 
is. Its shapes, textures, conditions, re- 
lationships, and proportions are what 
they are, regardless of exaggerations 
or understatements or of misleading 
labels that may be assigned to any of 
its parts. 

But in Shakespeare’s time people 
were more directiy involved in what 
was happening rather than in listen- 
ing to reports. Today, our involvement 
is considerably less direct. Communi- 
cation has become the order of the 
day to such an extent that we rarely 
have a chance to actually know the re- 
ality that_is being described to us. We 
must rely more and more on what we 
read and hear rather than on what we 
experience. The language that is used 
to describe something has become 
critical. If something is called by a 
nice name, people tend to think it is 
nice. If it is called by a new name, they 
tend to think it is new. How something 
is described affects how the reality of 
it is perceived. The abortion controver- 
sy should be examined in terms of 
what abortion really is rather than in 
terms of the illusions its advocates 
have tried to create. 

The text of the Washington Post ar- 
ticle follows: 

“UNBORN CHILD” PHRASE ALLOWED IN 
VIRGINIA TRIAL 
(By Joe Pichirallo) 

A Fairfax judge ruled yesterday that the 
prosecution in the case of a Northern Vir- 
ginia physician charged with performing an 
legal abortion may use the term “unborn 
child” despite vigorous objections from the 
doctor's attorney. 

The term was used repeatedly by chief 
Fairfax prosecutor Robert F. Horan Jr., at a 
pretrail hearing in Fairfax Circuit Court 
yesterday for Dr. Chris Simopolous, whose 
trial on a charge of performing the abortion 
on a 17-year-old girl is scheduled to begin 


Horan “has no right... try to covert an 
unviable fetus into an infant,” argued de- 
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fense attorney Roy Lucas. “Use of that 
word is medically improper ... [and] po- 
tentially inflammatory to jurors,” he said. 

Simopolous, 42, who has offices in Wood- 
bridge and Falls Church, is charged with 
violating Virginia law that requires perform- 
ing second-trimester abortions—those done 
after the 13th week of pregnancy—in a hos- 
pital. He is accused of performing an abor- 
tion on the 17-year-old at his Falls Church 
American Woman's Clinic last November. 
The girl was five months pregnant at the 
time, according to the prosecution, and her 
dead fetus was later found in a wastebasket 
at a Springfield motel, where she went after 
the doctor injected her with a salt solution. 

Horan, noting that the Virginia abortion 
statutes use “unborn child,” argued that the 
law gives him a right to use the term rather 
than the word fetus. 

“It is a child,” Horan said, “It’s not a gi- 
raffe. It’s not a monkey, nor is it a goat.” 

Simopolous, he said, intended “to kill that 
unborn child.” 

Circuit Judge F. Bruce Bach said he will 
permit Horan to continue to refer to the 
fetus as an “unborn child.” “I certainly 
wouldn't require the prosecutor to refrain 
from using terms that the statute uses,” 
Bach said. 

At yesterday’s hearing, Simopolous’ attor- 
neys challenged the constitutionality of the 
Virginia abortion laws, saying they place an 
unnecessary hardship on minors and re- 
strict their ability to get legal abortions. 
The judge said he will rule on that chal- 
lenge today. 

If convicted, Simopolous could be sen- 
tenced to as long as 10 years in prison. 6 


IN RECOGNITION OF AUGUST D. 
PISTILLI 


HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


@ Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
ask my colleagues to join with me 
today in recognizing the achievements 
of Mr. August D. Pistilli, founder and 
president of the American Dredging 
Co. of Camden. Mr. Pistilli will receive 
the “Distinguished Engineer Award” 
this Friday from the South Jersey 
Chapter of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. 

Each year the society selects one 
from its ranks who has rendered sig- 
nificant service to his community and 
demonstrated excellence in the prac- 
tice of his profession. Mr. Pistilli has 
served as past president of both the 
World Dredging Association and the 
South Jersey section of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. Among his 
other noteworthy accomplishments, 
he has been director of the Society of 
American Military Engineers: a 
member of the faculty of Cornell Uni- 
versity, and has acted as a special con- 
sultant to the Department of Defense. 
Further, he has been a special consul- 
tant on port and canal facilities to the 
Governments of Japan, Sweden, Co- 
lumbia, Canada, Honduras, South 
Africa, and Turkey. 

Mr. Pistilli has amply demonstrated 
his commitment to the city of 
Camden. While other businesses have 
left the city, Mr. Pistilli relocated his 
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corporate offices in Camden. In so 
doing, he has contributed to the re- 
birth of the city of Camden. 

On this occasion, my congratulations 
and thanks are extended to Mr. Pistilli 
for his service to his community and 
his country. 


A TRIBUTE TO ISABEL 
PATTERSON 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a wise person once wrote, 
“The only thing wealth does for some 
péople is make them worry about 
losing it.” I am proud to recognize 
today one person, Isabel Patterson of 
Long Beach, Calif., as one individual 
who has been more concerned with op- 
posite thoughts—finding ways to give 
her wealth away. She has always been 
one to give in other ways, too, as she 
has consistently given her time and 
talents to civic affairs. 

In appreciation for all this woman 
has done, her many friends and admir- 
ers will hold a Tribute to Isabel Pat- 
terson Dinner” on May 8. I take time 
today to share with my colleagues 
some of the remarkable things this 
woman has done. They vividly show 
why she is so deserving of the dinner 
to be held in her honor. 

It was in 1942 that Isabel Patterson 
came to Long Beach from Texas with 
only $200 and few prospects for a job. 
She succeeded in finding work, saved 
her money and made her initial invest- 
ment in buying property. 

After a temporary move out of Long 
Beach, she returned to the city, en- 
rolled in college, and earned her teach- 
ing credentials. While education was 
her career, real estate increasingly 
drew her attention. 

In 1955 she started selling real 
estate and became remarkably success- 
ful. In the first year she tripled her 
income. In 1957 she opened her own 
real estate office and then came a long 
chain of increasingly prosperous years. 
The rewards came only after much 
hard work, taking on each job fully. At 
times, she personally took up hammer, 
nails, and the paint needed to get the 
job done. 

Just as impressive as her achieve- 
ments in the business world are her 
gifts to her community. She donated 
money to establish the Isabel Patter- 
son Child Development Center at Cali- 
fornia State University, Long Beach. 
Her donations have established a trust 
to the university valued at more than 
$1 million. An endowment she created 
of $30,000 is helping athletics at the 
Long Beach University. and $7,000 
from her brother’s estate has created 
a loan fund for students. 

Mr. Speaker, this woman’s life has 
embodied the best qualities of humil- 
ity and generosity. The honors. she 
will receive on May 8 are ones she 
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most certainly deserves. My wife, Lee, 
joins me in offering congratulations 
and our appreciation to Isabel Patter- 
son for the wonderful work she has 
done. We hope all her future years are 
happy and rewarding.@ 


NEED FOR QUICK RETURN TO 
DEMOCRACY IN SOUTH KOREA 


HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


@ Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the tremendous interest in the Con- 
gress regarding the changes occurring 
in South Korea, I would like to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues an 
article which recently appeared in the 
Asian Wall Street Journal Weekly con- 
cerning the appointment of Lt. Gen. 
Chun Doo-Hwan as the head of the 
South Korean Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

The article's title: “General’s New 
Job Is Raising Concern About Outlook 
for Korean Democracy” aptly summa- 
rizes the reaction of many Korea- 
watchers to this appointment which 
makes General Chun the most power- 
ful man in Korea. Many of us have 
looked hopefully for a rapid return to 
a civilian government in that country 
which has a long and special relation- 
ship with the United States. 

The article follows: 


GENERAL’s New Jos Is RAISING CONCERN 
ABOUT OUTLOOK FoR KOREAN DEMOCRACY 


(By Norman Thorpe) 


Seov.t.—Lt. Gen. Chun Doo-Hwan's ap- 
pointment as head of the Korean Central 
Intelligence Agency is compounding doubts 
about whether South Korea will move 
toward democracy. 

Gen. Chun, commander of the tough De- 
fense Security Command, was named to the 
additional post of acting director of the 
KCIA by President Choi Kyu-Hah. 

The step makes it clear that Gen. Chun is 
the most powerful man in South Korea. He 
now holds the two most powerful positions 
in the country, and no one has the power 
base to challenge him. 

The 48-year-old Gen. Chun’s new KCIA 
post gives him direct control over civilian 
political affairs as well as military security, 
which he already handled. It provides him 
with the authority to play an overt role in 
civilian politics. Previously, he could do this 
only behind the scenes. 

Two less prominent generals have served 
successively as acting directors of the KCIA 
since October, when KCIA Director Kim 
Jae-Kyu was removed under charges of as- 
sassinating President Park Chung Hee. 

The word “acting” in Gen. Chun’s new 
title is necessary because the law prohibits 
the KCIA director from holding another 
government job, an official spokesman said. 

Though South Korea is rewriting its con- 
stitution and planning elections to foster 
more democratic government, there has 
been concern that the military might inter- 
fere in this process. 

On Dec. 12, Gen. Chun and other officers 
seized control of the military from their su- 
periors. They arrested Gen. Chung Seung- 
Hwa, army chief of staff and martial law 
commander, Later, Gen. Chung was charged 
with complicity in the assassination of 
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President Park and sentenced to seven years 
in prison. 

After the Dec. 12 incident, the senior U.S. 
general in Korea, John Wickham Jr., said 
Gen. Chun’s seizure of power was “without 
constitutional authority and . . . raised seri- 
ous concern about stability within the mili- 
tary and responsiveness of the military to 
civilian authority. It also aroused apprehen- 
sion among the general public in Korea.” 

Since then, Gen. Chun has kept a low pro- 
file. Military censors have usually kept his 
name and picture out of newspapers, and 
when he was awarded a third star last 
month, his promotion was kept sccret, al- 
though another general’s was publicized. 

Nonetheless, there has been continued un- 
certainty as to whether the military will 
allow political development to proceed with- 
out interruption. Officers in Gen. Chun's 
clique have repeatedly emphasized that 
they won't tolerate any political instability. 
Since the transition to a new government 
isn’t expected to be smooth, some observers 
fear the military might simply be waiting 
for a pretext to step in. 

Gen. Chun's appointment to the KCIA 
post is being widely publicized in Seoul, sug- 
gesting that his prominence won't be down-. 
played any longer. 

His assumption of civilian authority could 
be a step toward preparing to revoke mar- 
tial law, which has been in effect since Oc- 
tober. It also could mean more importance 
for others close to him, particularly his re- 
gional faction. 

Gen. Chun's appointment as acting KCIA 
director wasn’t a complete surprise. There 
have been rumors since late December that 
he might become head of the KCIA, but a 
Defense Ministry spokesman denied these 
in a meeting with foreign reporters in 
January. o 


RETAIL MERCHANTS SUPPORT 
CAPITAL COST RECOVERY ACT 


HON. JAMES R. JONES 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the ranks of those in the 
battle for increased American capital 
formation and productivity continue 
to grow. I am extremely pleased to an- 
nounce to my colleagues that the Na- 
tional Retail Merchants Association 
has added their name to the long list 
of endorsements of H.R. 4646, the 
Capital Cost Recovery Act. Their sup- 
port is another important push for- 
ward for enactment of this legislation, 
and I appreciate their endorsement of 
our bill. 

The NRMA recognizes that if we are 
to regain a vigorous economy, then an 
improved climate for capital formation 
and increased productivity must exist. 
H.R. 4646 will foster just such a cli- 
mate. It will create jobs and lift our 
sagging economy—goals I am sure my 
colleagues hope we can achieve. My 
colleagues now have the opportunity, 
through swift enactment of this legis- 
lation, to help achieve these goals. I 
commend to them the words of the 
senior vice president for governmental 
affairs of the NRMA, Mr. Verrick O. 
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French. His letter of endorsement fol- 
lows: 
NATIONAL RETAIL 
ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. James R. JONES, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Jones: I am writing to 
express the strong support of the National 
Retail Merchants Association for H.R. 4646, 
the Capital Cost Recovery Act (“CCRA”). 

The CCRA properly recognizes the rela- 
tionship between rapid recovery of capital 
investment and American productivity—a 
relationship long appreciated by our world 
competitors. That recognition is particular- 
ly appropriate in light of the significant 
recent decline in American productivity 
gains and in nonresidential business invest- 
ment. 

Of major importance, from our viewpoint, 
is the inclusion of structures and buildings 
in the bill. Retailers do not invest as heavily 
in capital goods—especially machinery and 
equipment—as do manufacturers. Instead a 
significant portion of our capital is invested 
in buildings. Enactment of the CCRA would 
be especially appropriate and timely in view 

of the fact that the 95th Congress declined 
to extend the investment tax credit to the 
construction of new retail buildings. In this 
connection, NRMA also strongly supports 
H.R. 4041 and 4042, which would extend the 
investment tax credit to tangible property 
used as an integral part of retail structures, 
and to the construction of new retail build- 


Because retailing is labor intensive, tax in- 
centives provided to it will be magnified by 
a very substantial factor as they are trans- 
formed into jobs. According to a recent 
study by the Northwestern University Grad- 
uate School of Management, $100 million of 
capital investment in the distribution sector 
will produce approximately 3,800 jobs— 
more than three times the number of jobs 
the same investment in the manufacturing 
sector will yield. This difference results 
from the fact that retailers require substan- 
tially more support in the way of clerks, 
stockkeepers, drivers, packers, buyers, and 
other personnel than do manufacturers for 
the same capital investment. 

Equally significant, increased employment 
in retailing would benefit prospective work- 
ers most in need of employment opportuni- 
ties. At present, retailing provides many of 
the jobs held.by those most likely to be un- 
employed—the unskilled, the young and 
part-timers. Every job created in retailing 
through greater capital investment there- 
fore helps disproportionally to reduce 
“structural” unemployment. 

Retailing creates jobs with great efficien- 
cy. A recent study by the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Analysis concluded that in 1975 re- 
tailing and wholesaling required about 
$10,000 (in constant 1958 dollars) to create a 
single job, whereas manufacturing required 
nearly $20,000 per job. Stimulating retail in- 
vestment therefore will have a particularly 
salutary effect on employment. This is espe- 
cially true in view of the fact that an in- 
creasing proportion of new workers are em- 
ployed in retailing: Specifically, retailing 
employs one of every six workers in the 
economy as a whole, but was responsible for 
nearly one of every four new jobs created 
between 1970 and 1976. 

Finally, increased capital investment in 
more efficient retail structures, which 
lowers the distribution cost of a product, 
will stimulate demand and economic growth 
in exactly the same way as will increased 
capital investment in more efficient machin- 
ery in the manufacturing sector. Because re- 
tailing is highly competitive, lower costs 
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achieved through efficiency result in lower 
prices to consumers. An efficient distribu- 
tion system creates a market and exerts a 
strong “pull-through” effect on manufac- 
turing. Without efficient distribution, there 
could be no mass production or mass con- 
sumption. Conversely, an inefficient distri- 
bution system has a dampening effect, by 
increasing costs and impeding product flows 
that may more than offset incentives grant- 
ed to the manufacturing sector. The full 
benefits of capital investment will not be re- 
alized if the goods manufactured as a result 
of increased industrial investment cannot be 
delivered and marketed to consumers in the 
most efficient possible manner. Accordingly, 
any tax incentives designed to improve the 
economic. climate of American business 
must take into account the special needs of 
retailing. The proposed Capital Cost Recov- 
ery Act does so. 

NRMA also supports the secondary aim of 
the CCRA—to simplify the application of 
depreciation and the investment credit 
under the tax code. Eliminating the salvage 
value concept, the placed-in-service require- 
ment and the half-year convention, as well 
as divorcing the capital cost recovery from 
the concept of useful life, are highly desir- 
able. These changes in current law will 
make the capital recovery system available 
to many NRMA members who, as small 
businessmen, have been prevented by un- 
necessarily complicated procedures and ex- 
tensive recordkeeping requirements from 
making full use of the existing capital recov- 
ery provisions of the Code. 

By way of background, NRMA is a nation- 
al, nonprofit trade association whose 3,500 
members operate more than 35,000 chain, 
department and specialty stores across the 
country. Our members have annual sales in 
excess of $100 billion, and employ approxi- 
mately 2.5 million workers. Two-thirds of 
NRMA’'s members are small businesses with 
annual sales under $1 million. 

Capital formation is essential to U.S. 
growth, prosperity and productivity. NRMA 
stands ready to assist in any way possible to 
expedite enactment of this exemplary legis- 
lation. 

Sincerely, 
VERRICK O. FRENCH, 
Senior Vice President, 
Governmental Affairs.@ 


MICHAEL AND MARGARET 
McLAUGHLIN—50TH WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON. MARTY RUSSO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


@ Mr. RUSSO. Mr. Speaker, little did 
Michael McLaughlin know when he 
first met the lovely Margaret Brady in 
Swinford, County Mayo in Ireland, 
that their paths were destined to cross 
again nearly 7 years later and half a 
continent away in the United States. 

Michael emigrated to Chicago, Ill., 
in 1927 and Margaret arrived in 1928. 
They met by chance at a dance in the 
Chicago area, and resumed what 
would prove to be a long and fruitful 
relationship. After a 2-year courtship, 
they were married on April 30, 1930, in 
St. Philip of Neri Church in Chicago 
by Father W. J. Kinsella. 

Michael and Margaret now have a 
large and happy family, with five chil- 
dren: Margaret, married to Stanley Fi- 
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lipezak; the late Robert William 
McLaughlin married to Patricia; 
James McLaughlin, married to Kath- 
leen; and John McLaughlin married to 
Pamela. They also Have 17 grandchil- 
dren: David, Beth, Linda, Barbara, 
William, Michael, Janet, Laura, Mi- 
chele, Debra, Lisa, Amy, Jamie, Col- 
leen, Kristin, Marc, and Jon. 

I am sure that Michael and Marga- 
ret have given as much love and affec- 
tion to their friends and neighbors as 
they have to their children and grand- 
children, and I join a large number of 
well-wishers as I take this opportunity 
to congratulate Margaret and Michael 
on the occasion of their 50th wedding 
anniversary on April 30, 1980.6 


„ A DIFFERENT KIND OF 
FALLOUT FROM THREE MILE 
ISLAND 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


@ Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, there 
can be little doubt that the trouble at 
the Three Mile Island nuclear power- 
plant was one of the most widely re- 
ported events of our time. What is not 
known, however, is that the media 
seare stories proved to be fables. That 
is what the New York Times—not 
known as an uncritical friend of nucle- 
ar power—calls these stare stories. 
Concerning the “rumors of frighten- 
ing physical damage” at Three Mile 
Island, the Times editorially stated: 

None of these allegations have held up 
under careful scrutiny by disinterested 
authorities. 


But the public is not aware of the 
careful investigations made by au- 
thorities. The result is that there is 
now a bureaucratic de facto moratori- 
um on nuclear powerplant operating 
licenses. Shirley Hobbs Scheibla of 
Barron’s has recently written of this 
aspect of the nuclear story. This fall- 
out of misinformation is threatening 
our energy policies. 

At this point I include in the 
Recorp, “Nuclear Fabulists,” from the 
New York Times, April 18, 1980, and 
“Three Mile Island Fallout,” by Shir- 
ley naan Scheibla of Barron’s, March 
10, 1980: 


NUCLEAR FABULISTS 


Those scare stories about radiation 
damage from the accident at Three Mile 
Island look increasingly farfetched. Federal 
officials have said all along that little radi- 
ation escaped, posing virtually no threat to 
public health. Their judgment has been sup- 
ported by all major investigations of the ac- 
cident. But rumors of frightening physical 
3 to human and animal infants per- 

t. 

None of these allegations have held up 
under careful scrutiny by disinterested au- 
thorities. The only real health damage de- 
tected so far has been psychological. For ex- 
ample, a report made public yesterday says 
that many of the community’s residents re- 
mained distressed for months and resorted 
to sedatives and alcohol for relief. Their 
anxiety could only have been heightened by 
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the “experts” and critics who have issued 
alarming statements about radiation haz- 
ards based on scant or distorted data. 

The most worrisome charge has been that 
radiation from the crippled reactor has al- 
ready caused an-increase in infant mortality 
and thyroid defects in newborn babies. 
Those fears were effectively laid to rest by 
state and Federal health investigators, as re- 
ported in The Times by Jane Brody. The 
concern about infant mortality was based 
largely on raw statistics an ircrease 
in the number of infant deaths within a ten- 
mile radius of the reactor after the accident. 


But those numbers in themselves are mean- , 


ingless;* there was also an increase in the 
total nurnber of births. The rate of infant 


defects. But on investigation, most of these 
cases were attributed to hereditary defetts 
or other circumstances predating the nucle- 
ar accident. Four counties equally close to 
the reactor, or closer, had no such cases at 
all. 

Reports of bizarre deformities among 
farm animals and wildlife have also been 


F 
spontaneous abortions, defective bone struc- 


farms within five miles of the reactor last 
May and found only five with any unusual 
problems among the livestock. These were 
attributed to viral infections or to feed and 
poor nutrition; there was no evidence of ra- 
diation damage. A 

Several long-term studies are still under 
way. But for now the public can draw con- 
siderable reassurance from these negative 
B Ns — — 

industry 


say that radiation 


„J 
ficials whose main concern is the public's 
safety, and agriculture officials whose mis- 
sion is protecting farmers and livestock. 
What is not at all reassuring is the behav- 
for of “experts” who have inflamed public 
fears by dealing recklessly with statistics. 
Dr. Gordon MacLeod, who was Pennsylva- 
nia’s Secretary of Health at the time of the 
accident but was later forced to resign by 
the Governor, irresponsibly publicized some 


dy neutral health au- 
thorities of mishandling data to demon- 
strate health damage. Even in nuclear 
fables there are people who cry wolf. 


THREE MILE ISLAND FALLOUT 
(By Shirley Hobbs Scheibla) 


Wasuincton.—Four nuclear power plants 
ready to go on stream but idled by the de 
facto moratorium on operating licenses are 
costing consumers an extra $10-$15 million 
a month per plant for replacement fuel. 
Stockholders are bearing the brunt of up to 
$5 million a month for each plant in capital 
costs, with no return. The meter, so to 
speak, has been running for several months, 
or ever since the highly publicized accident 
at Three Mile Island. 

In June three more plants will be ready to 
go on line. By that time, absent.a moratori- 
um, the seven plants (which altogether rep- 
resent an investment of nearly $5 billion) 
would be able to supply capacity of 7,300 
megawatts. That would be a substantial in- 
crease over the 52,300 MW now provided by 
the nation’s 72 licensed reactors. In addi- 
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tion, nine reactors on the brink of construc- 
tion are affected by the moratorium. 

The dampening effect on future U.S. de- 
velopment of nuclear power is likely to 
make it more difficult for the U.S. to com- 
pete economically with at least six other na- 
tions. The six recently met to weigh the im- 
plications of Three Mile Island. They never- 
theless decided to go full speed ahead with 
nuclear plants as a cheap source of energy. 


LICENSE FOR TVA PLANT 


Although Congress has voted down a mor- 
atorium, ahd President Carter has urged its 
end, the stalemate continues. The Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission (NRC) last month 
issued a low-level (5%) fuel-loading license 
for the Sequoyah plant of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. It now is to 
issue similar licenses for the rest of the four 
aforementioned plants, with the next one 
expected to go to Potomac Electric Power 
Co.’s North Anna 2 plant in about two 
weeks. According to NRC Commissioner 
Joseph M. Hendrie, full operating licenses 
for the seven plants won’t come until the 
second half of the year. (They’re likely to 
be issued one after the other; each would 
follow about six months after the low-level 
loading license, no hitches 
develop.) 

Since no one was killed or injured at 
Three Mile Island, and there was no envi- 
ronmental damage, what's the justification 
for the moratorium? The answer is that 
both the government and industry found 
that they had concentrated so much on pre- 
venting big accidents that they were. not 
prepared for a series of small mishaps. 

The nuclear utilities have responded by 
funding an Institute for Nuclear Power Op- 
erations to launch a systematic evaluation 
of their operations. It is to industry’s advan- 
tage, of course, to put its house in order; an- 
other Three Mite Island might well spell the 
doom of nuclear power. (A power failure at 
Piorida Light & Power Co.'s plant at Crystal 
River, Fla., on Feb. 26 caused an emergency 
shutdown. No damage to the reactor or the 
atmosphere resulted, however, and NRC of- 
ficials attributed this to improved training 
of operators since Three Mile Island.) The 
utilities also are working on a mutual insur- 
anee plan to pay for replacement power 
after an accident. 


A MOVING TRAIN 


Why is NRC taking so long to set regula- 
tory matters right? On Capitol Hill and else- 
where, it is said that the five NRC commis- 
sioners hold such widely disparate views 
that they’re incapable of reaching expedi- 
tious decisions. Some decisions they have 
reached are troublesome. For example, the 
industry complains that equipment doesn’t 
exist to meet some of NRC’s new emergency 
rules. Moreover, the latter change so often 
that P. Lee Starkey of Virginia Electric 
Power Co. (Vepco) says complying with 
them is like trying to paint a moving train. 

Now the new Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency (FEMA) is worsening the 
delays. For instance, it insists that state 
emergency plans be reworked although al- 
ready approved by NRC. (Federal approval 
of such plans is a prerequisite for licensing.) 

Chairman Morris K. Udall of the House 
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The Senate, which expects to come up 
with its own measure, has launched a year- 
long study, with the first phase expected to 
surface this month. Meanwhile, President 
Carter any day now is likely to make his 
own legislative recommendations, including 
strengthening the role of the NRC chair- 
man. 

Where utility companies have gone 
beyond the point of no return with their 
plants, they continue to struggle with the 
regulators. That’s especially true for utili- 
ties which have completed plants that are 
now standing idle. However, according to J. 
Hugh Devlin of Morgan Stanley & Co., the 
confidence of nuclear investors is extremely 
fragile. Last November he warned Congress 
that an extended moratorium will make it - 
difficult, if not impossible, to finance com- 
pletion of units. 

One reason why the moratorium is taking, 
so Jong is that NRC has concentrated first 
on looking at plants already in operation. It 
is especially concerned about those in dense- 
ly populated areas, notably Indian Point, 
about 40 miles from New York City, and the 
Zion plant in the Chicago area. Indian Point 
is owned by Consolidated Edison Co., Zion 
by Commonwealth Edison Co. 

NRC now is weighing whether to require 
particularly stringent safety rules for them 
or to shut them down. Acting NRC Chair- 
man Victor Gilinsky told Barron’s: “While 
we realize the tremendous investment in- 
volved, and wouldn't do it lightly, we don't 
rule out the possibility of closing those 
plants or curtailing their operations.” NRC 
already has closed some other plants for a 
few weeks or days to improve their safety 
precautions, including all three of Vepco's 
that have operating licenses. 

REPORTS ON THE ACCIDENT 


On the other hand, Commissioner Hen- 
drie predicted that NRC won't close Indian 
Point or Zian. He believes it will settle for 
making safety measures more stringent. 
Hendrie points out that there are no low- 
population sites in Europe, which is very en- 
thusiastic about nuclear power. 

While confusion reigns in Washington, 
the public seems equally perplexed over ex- 
actly what happened at Three Mile Island, 
Media reports have been contradictory and 

Now, however, thanks to the is- 
suance of two lengthy reports, an observer 
can piece together what actually took place. 
To put it simply, three valves, one after the 
other, stuck in closed position. This partial- 
ly shut off the water for the steam gener- 
ators and automatically shut down the reac- 
tor. Then a valve stuck open on the pressur- 
izer. Because pressure was lost, the water 
supposed to keep the reactor cool started 
boiling. It took four or five days to get the 
cooling started again. 

Without the cooling, there was probably 
some melt-down of the nuclear core and a 
slight release of radioactivity. But the aver- 
age dose of radiation in the site area was 
less than 1 percent of the annual dose from 
natural background radiation and medical 
practice. The chief health effect was short- 
lived mental stress. 

In January, 2 Special Inquiry Group 
headed by Mitchel Rogovin, member of the 
law firm of Rogovin, Stern & Huge, com- 
pleted a lengthy report on Three Mile 
Island for NRC. It said that two previous in- 
cidents, as did Three Mile Island, involved 
misleading information from instruments 
when valves stayed open. 

LOST INFORMATION 


The Rogovin report said that when a 
valve stuck open at Three Mile Island on 
March 28, 1979, “alarms were of little use 

umber that flashing 


trol room has over 750 alarms, significantly 
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more than the Babcock & Wilcox simulator 
on which Met Ed operators practice. 
Those that might have told the .operators 
about the valve * * * could not be seen from 
the main console or main panels. An audible 
alarm went off but it is the same for all 
alarms so there was no reason for operators 
to single out the reactor coolant drain tank 
alarms * . Soon after the accident began, 
the read-out and display computer got so 
far ahead in printing out alarms that opera- 
tors had to ‘dump’ its memory in order to 
get up to date. Information about events 
and trends that might have helped them di- 
agnose the accident was consequently lost.” 

A Presidential commission, headed by 
Dartmouth president John G. Kemeny, 
came to a similar conclusion when it issued 
its report last October, It also found that 
“NRC accumulates vast amounts of infor- 
mation on the operating experience of 
plants. However, prior to the accident there 
was no systematic method of evaluating 
these experiences, and no systematic at- 
tempt to look for patterns that could serve 
as a warning of a basic problem.” 

According to both the Kemeny and Rogo- 
vin reports, during the first week after the 
accident, NRC lacked reliable information 
on the extent of the danger. It believed 
there was a greater release of radiation than 
actually took place. It also erroneously 
thought that there was imminent likelihood 
of the explosion of a hydrogen bubble 
within the reactor vessel. 

The Rogovin report said.that most of the 
news media didn’t understand what they 
heard, with the result that “many of the 
stories were so garbled as to make them use- 
less as a source of information . There 
were * * * a few notable examples of irre- 
sponsible reporting and some of the visual 
images used in the reporting tended to be 
sensational.” 

Since the accident at Three Mile Island, 
NRC has not issued a single construction 
permit or operating license, although it has 
not announced a formal moratorium. Rep. 
John T. Myers (R., Ind.), ranking minority 
member of the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Energy, says he believes this 
is illegal. Congress has turned down every 
proposal for a moratorium. President Carter 
also favors ending the moratorium. Alto- 
gether, 95 nuclear power plants are under 
construction and 21 are awaiting construc- 
tion permits. 

Commissioner Hendrie was NRC chair- 
man until recently, when President Carter 
replaced him with Commissioner John F. 
Ahearne, an interim appointment, until the 
President can decide what to do about nu- 
clear power plant regulation. Carter is said 
to favor strengthening the role of the NRC 
chairman. The NRC statute now gives each 
of the five commissioners “equal responsi- 
bility and authority in all the decisions and 
actions of the Commission.” 

Here is how Hendrie explained the de 
‘facto moratorium: “In the latter half of 
1979, there were recurrent initiatives for a 
legislative moratorium involving all kinds of 
odd times—I kept saying a moratorium was 
a dumb idea* * *. By October, NRC thought 
it had sorted out the Three Mile Island les- 
sons well enough. But the Kemeny people 
said to wait for their report and recommen- 
dations. That made it hard to move ahead. 
And now we have to factor in the Rogovin 
report.” 

SAVING: $5 MILLION A MONTH 


The first break in the moratorium came 
with the issuance of the low-level fuel-load- 
ing license for TVA’s Sequoyah I plant. Se- 
quoyah has been ready for operation since 
Nov. 15. TVA spokesman John Slater says 
Sequoyah I will replace coal-fired genera- 
tion at a saving of $5 million a month. 
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NRC was just about ready to act on Se- 
quoyah I earlier last month when the Fed- 
eral Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA) questioned whether protection was 
adequate within a 10-mile radius of the 
plant. It also pointed out that the State of 
Tennessee lacks an approved emergency 
plan. But the Commission doubted whether 
all this was necessary for a low-fuel loading 
license, since no danger is linked to it. 

Because NRC expected Sequoyah I to es- 
tablish the pattern for licensing other 
plants ready for operation, Vepco thought it 
was all set for an operating license for its 
North Anna 2. NRC had approved the emer- 
gency plan by the State of Virginia; and the 
plant has been ready to go since last June. 
But Hendrie reveals that FEMA now wants 
to re-do the approved emergency plan for 
Virginia and all other states before NRC 
allows low-level fuel-loading. “Our inten- 
tion,” explains the commissioner, “was to 
phase in the new safety regulation after the 
low-level licensing.” 


FEMA notwithstanding, Hendrie expects 
that Sequoyah will have a full operating li- 
cense by fall and that licenses for the other 
plants will follow. They include Salem 2 in 
New Jersey, owned by Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas-Co.; North Anna 2, in Virginia; 
Diablo Canyon 1, in California, Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co.; McGuire 1 in North Caroli- 
na, Duke Power Co.; LaSalle 1 in Minois, 
Commonwealth Edison Co.; and Zimmer 1 
in Ohio, Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 


VOTER PREFERENCE 


While the companies consider low-level li- 
censes better than nothing, Rep. Myers con- 
demns them as “not economically feasible.” 
During the recent ‘Congressional recess, he 
said he asked the people in his district 
whether they would prefer to live next door 
to a nuclear power plant or send their 
young people to fight for fuel. All of them 
chose the former. 


Congress is unlikely to step in to end the 
moratorium, since just about everything in 
the mill on Capitol Hill is of a long-range 
nature. However, several influential mem- 
bers of Congress, including Representative 
Myers, have been prodding NRC for a quick 
end to the moratorium. 


Industry chieftains take a dim view of the 
outlook. On this score, Stanley Ragone, 
president of Vepco, states: “If I had to 
decide whether to build a nuclear plant in 
12 to 15 years, I wouldn’t do it. If it is to go 
into service prior to 1983, I would have so 
much committed that I would have to go 
ahead. [There's no way to convert a com- 
pleted plant to coal] Our North Anna 
plants 3 and 4 are both about 10 percent 
completed, so they’re halfway between the 
1983 date and 12 to 15 years off. We've 
asked a consultant to do a study on the fea- 
sibility of converting the two plants to 
coal.” 


Vepco has spent over a half-billion dollars 
on North Anna 2. Back in November, the 
Vepco president wrote to all members of 
NRC, with copies to President Carter and 
members of Congress. He said in part: As 
you well know, North Anna 2 reflects the 
most recent NRC licensing requirements. Its 
sister unit has performed in an outstanding 
manner through its first refueling period, 
and there is no reason to believe similar per- 
formance should not be expected from Unit 
2.” The letter also warned that inability to 
operate Anna 2 might possibly impair 
Vepceo’s ability to serve its customers. 

To replace the power needed from North 
Anna 2, Vepco at first brought coal-fired 
generation from the Appalachian Power 
Co., part of the American Electric Power 
System. Appalachian had the power availa- 
ble because, unlike Vepco, its peak power 
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demands fall in the winter. But with the 
coming of winter, this course no longer was 
available and Vepco had to use its own oil- 
fired generation. Ragone figures this will 
eat up about 30,000 barrels a day for six 
months, at a cost of between 312 and $13 
million a month: “In addition, any delay in 
the commercial operation date adds about 
$4 million per month to the completed cost 
of the project, which will have to be borne 
by-our rate payers over the life of the unit.” 
In comparison, the cost of the damaged 
unit at Three Mile Island is stupendous. 
The Kemeny report put it “in a range of $1 
to $2 billion,” if it can be put back into oper- 
ation. Otherwise, it added, the cost would be 
much larger. The problem now is to learn 
the full extent of the damage and how to 
clean it up without releasing radioactivity. 
Chairman W. Wilson Goode of the Penn- 
sylvania Public, Utility Commission says his 
agency has decided to take the costs of the 
damaged Three Mile Island unit out of the 
rate base, so that they won't be passed on to 


customers. The Commission -favors having 


insurance pay costs of replacement power 
and cleanup. It also would have utilities 
supply replacement power at cost. (Three 
Mile Island is run by Metropolitan Edison, a 
subsidiary of General Public Utilities. In 
February, GPU, blaming regulatory inac- 
tion on allowing recovery of costs, an- 
nounced that it was omitting its regular 
dividend.) 

American Nuclear Insurers and Mutual 
Atomic Energy Liability Underwriters, two 
insurance pools, so far have paid claims of 
over $1 million in connection with the acci- 
dent, primarily for living expenses of fami- 
lies which evacuated the area around the 
plant. Rep. Ted S. Weiss (D.-L., N.Y.) says 
more extensive evacuation could have trig- 
gered personal and property damage suits 
ranging from $3 billion to $17 billion. 


PAUSE BUT NO PARALYSIS * 


A communique issued at the end of the 
meeting of six nations in Tokyo last June 
said that the accident at Three Mile Island 
should give the nuclear industry pause but 
not paralyze it. The countries included 
Canada, France, Italy, Japan, the United 
Kingdom and West Germany. 

More recently, the Atomic Industrial 
Forum, after an international survey, re- 
ported that in the past year and a half, nu- 
clear power plant operating capacity outside 
the U.S. rose nearly 25 percent to 70,200 

R. E, Kirby, chairman of Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., recently declared that a 
second Three Mile Island could change the 
public’s reasonable fear into hostility. 
“But,” he added, “the pubic must also be 
told that it will have to choose—from time 
to time and place to place—between nuclear 
energy and some tough alternatives. Alter- 
natives like inflation, higher unemploy- 
ment, no economic growth and national in- 
security.“ 


IN MEMORY OF MRS. GENEVA 
WASHINGTON, “SHE CAME, SHE 
SAW, SHE CONQUERED” 


HON. WILLIAM LEHMAN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


@ Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
are many words of commendation and 
praise that I could say about the late 


Mrs. Geneva Washington, my dear 


friend and constituent. But, I think 
Mr. Robert Doran, Chief of Social 
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Work Service at the Miami Veterans’ 
Administration Medicai Center, says it 
best. 

I'd like to share Mr. Doran's remarks 
with those who knew, or may not have 
known, the splendor of Mrs. Geneva 
Washington: 

Geneva Washington, a very special 
person. 

A beautiful person in every sense of the 
word. 

An outstanding individual who was re- 
spected by all who saw her and beloved by 
all who knew her. 

Most of us here knew her only since her 
transfer to our Medical Center in 1976. A 
few short years, 

But she came, 

She saw, ; 

She conquered us. 

I say she saw because so frequently in her 
sincere, outgoing manner I would see her 
clasp someone's hand in greeting, then say, 
“It’s so good to see you”. In another sense 
of the word I believe she saw and under- 
stood things in a way that sighted persons 
do not. She had a very unique appreciation 
of life and of people, 

She conquered us. She conquered us with 
her personality, her charm, her humor, her 
courage, her capability and knowledge; and 
her wisdom. Geneva also captivated us with 
her interest imso many different things, and 
with her genuine concern for other people 
and their well being. 

It wasn’t too many months ago that Bob 
Odell put together the documentation and 
initiated the nomination recommending to 
the Federal Executive Board of South Flor- 
ida that Geneva receive some recognition. 
Because of her outstanding contribution 
that Board, which comprises 45 different 
` Federal Agencies, selected Geneva for the 
1979 Federal handicapped Employee of 


Year Award for this section of the country. 


She also was subsequently selected as 1 of 
the 6 most outstanding Handicapped Employ- 
ees in the entire V.A. System. The Adminis- 
trator: of Veterans Affairs learned of 
Geneva and when he came to the Florida 
Area he made a special point of seeking her 
out so that he could talk with her; and also 
to commend her. 

These were all very much deserved recog- 
nitions, and yet from a different perspective 
many of us didn’t think of Geneva as having 
& handicap. 

She made the most out of her life, and 
created opportunities and success where 
others, under similar circumstances would 
have given up and failed. She had an inner 
security and strength that generated to 
others. She encountered situations in her 
life which would have been beyond the en- 
durance of many of us. But, she faced her 
trials and tribulations and coped with them, 
always maintaining a poised, friendly, 
cheerful approach in her relationships with 
people. 

Geneva chose to be a social worker as her 
life’s work. A profession that has a basic 
goal the helping of other people. Was she 
successful in achieving this goal? 

It is not always easy to measure the full 
outcome of one person’s efforts to help 
others, but with Geneva we know she was 
highly successful in accomplishing this goal. 
Veterans, families and fellow V.A. employ- 
ees were continually commenting on the 
meaningful help they received from her. 
Another example of her far reaching and 
positive influence is that when an article ap- 
peared in the newspaper last summer about 
Geneva, we subsequently learned of individ- 
uals who had clipped out the article and pic- 
ture of her, framing it and keeping it out on 
display in their homes because she was so 
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greatly admired and because she served as 
such a strong inspiration to people. 

Yes, she accomplished her goal of helping 
others, and she did it in a remarkedly skill- 
ful way. 

Since the good a person does continues on, 
her accomplishments and the fine example 
she set will continue to influence each of us 
in the future, and because of this Geneva 
Harrison Washington shall not be forgotten 
by any of us who have been blessed with the 
good fortune of knowing her. 


DRAFT REGISTRATION 


HON. PHILIP R. SHARP 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the House debated and passed a pro- 
posal for premobilization draft regis- 
tration. I have serious concerns about 
our military preparedness and about 
our inability to keep trained military 
personnel, and I believe we must be 
prepared to institute a draft in war- 
time; nevertheless, I opposed this par- 
ticular proposal. 

Because we did not have an opportu- 
nity to vote for what I considered the 
best choice during debate, I would like 
to take this opportunity to explain my 
position and my vote in more detail. 

We were asked to approve $13.7 mil- 
lion for a rather meaningless post 
office registration system. A less costly 
and less intrusive postmobilization 
option was proposed by the subcom- 
mittee, but the parliamentary situa- 
tion did not allow it to come to a vote 
of the full House. I would have sup- 
ported that option. 

Briefly, the preferred solution would 
have been to take the Selective Service 
System qut of deep standby and pre- 
pare for’a rapid registration after mo- 
bilization becomes necessary. It would 
not have required registration now, 
but it would help us prepare for a 
more rapid registration if needed. This 
could have been done at a cost of only 
$4.7 million, and it would not delay in- 
oS gyi by any significant amount of 

e 

The President's proposal, which was 
passed by the House, only asks young 
men to register at their post offices; it 
does not make any provision for a sys- 
tematic updating of addresses that 
change. Since 25 percent of our people 
change their addresses each year, this 
system is seriously flawed. 

The subcommittee’s postmobiliza- 
tion option, which I favored, and 
which was.also the course originally 
recommended by the Director of Se- 
lective Service, is a much less expen- 
sive, less intrusive, more cost-effective 
improvement in our present Selective 
Service System. Either plan would 
provide enough draftees quickly in a 
national emergency. It does not seem 
wise, therefore, to spend the extra 
money, to disrupt people's lives, for a 
very few days’ advantage in prepared- 
ness. 
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THE LATTA BUDGET MEANS 
ECONOMIC GROWTH 


HON. NEWT GINGRICH 


OF GEORGIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, 
today the Wall Street Journal exam- 
ined the various budget proposals 
before this body and endorsed the ap- 
proach proposed by our colleague 
from Ohio, Mr. LATTA. 

As we face the possibility of serious 
recession, I think it is important we 
think carefully about the choice we 
face. I hope each Member takes time 
to consider the Journal’s case for an 
economic growth budget: 


BUDGETING FoR ECONOMIC GROWTH 


It’s budget resolution time again on Cap- 
itol Hill, with the budget committees and 
legislators laying out an economic blueprint 
for the coming year. We hope they can pay 
some attention to the ideas now percolating 
through the economics profession, which 
were especially notable at an important con- 
ference last weekend at Harvard University. 

We express this hope without much faith, 
for as House debate opens on à budget reso- 
lution a familiar ritual seems to be develop- 
ing. The Budget Committee is promising a 
balanced budget for fiscal year 1981, based 
largely on a growth in tax revenues of 
almost $100 billion. And even this balance is 
not likely to outlast the First Budget Reso- 
lution. 

To see why, consider the fate of the 1980 
budget. The Second Budget Resolution for 
fiscal year 1980 was passed last autumn to 
govern the fiscal year from October 1979 to 


-October 1980. Yet here we are seven months 


into the fiscal year, and the House is busy 
at work on third and fourth budget resolu- 
tions for 1980. The third resolution, known 
as the revision of the budget, ups spending 
more than $19 billion, raising the official 
deficit to $38.2 billion. The fourth resolu- 
tion, known as the Giaimo amendment, 
kicks in another $4.6 billion and raises the 
deficit to $42.8 billion, After the House gets 
through packing the spending into the 1980 
budget, it will then balance the budget for 
the First Budget Resolution fiscal year 
1981. 

House Republicans, foreseeing the inevita- 
ble growth in spending over the year, want 
to start from a lower level. And they want a 
cut in tax rates to protect real income from 
the rising tax burden. Their substitute 
budget resolution increases defense ‘spend- 
ing by $4.5 billion, holds the growth in over- - 
all spending $14 billion below the Budget 
Committee version, allows for both acceler- 
ated depreciation and a 10 percent cut in 
personal income tax rates and still balances 
the budget. 

Without getting into specifics, the general 
direction sketched by the Republican substi- 
tute corresponds to the thinking of the con- 
ference on American competitiveness spon- 
sored by Harvard, the Senate Subcommittee 
on International Trade led by Senators 
Ribicoff and Roth, and the New York Stock 
Exchange. American competitiveness and 
productivity, ran the consensus, can only be 
restored by basing economic policy in the 
1980s on supplyside economics. 

The participants—an influential group of 
congressional, business, labor and academic 
leaders—felt that a tax cut targeted on the 
supply side of the economy and effective in 
1981 is not inconsistent with a balanced 
budget. The conference’s task force on pro- 
ductivity, employment and standard of 
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living, chaired by Rep. Jim Jones, felt that 
the need to encourage investment is so 
pressing that “a tax cut should take prece- 
dence over a balanced budget,” which is a 
way of saying that if Congress doesn’t want 
a deficit it can cut spending. 

Overall the conference recommended ag- 
gregate tax reductions over the 1981-83 
period of about $100 billion in gross rev- 
enues (without feedbacks) split evenly be- 
tween individual and business reductions. 
Steve Entin of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee staff pointed out that even a cut of this 
size was peanuts compared to an approxi- 
mate $340 billion growth in tax revenues 
projected over the same period. 

Senator Ribicoff told the conference that 

. “increasing productivity is good for every 
segment of society thus casting aside divi- 
sive debate about who benefits from tax 
cuts. 

Senator Lloyd Bentsen made it clear that 
it is our competitors who benefit from the 
high and rising U.S. tax burden. As a result 
of bad tax policy, “We are asking the Ameri- 
can worker to do tomorrow’s job with yes- 
terday’s tools.” Pulled down by lagging pro- 
ductivity, we are becoming “an also-ran in 
the race for economic opportunity.” 

Otto Eckstein of Data Resources, Inc. re- 
ported that growth in the personal income 
tax burden had driven 2 million people out 
of the work force and that the lack of a 
supply-side policy during the last 8 years 
had increased the core rate of inflation. 
Martin Feldstein of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research said that the tax 
burden on non-financial corporate income 
was one-third higher today than during the 
1960s. 

As Dean Henry Rosovsky told the confer- 
ence, becoming less competitive is the symp- 
tom of a serious national disease. If recog- 
nized and treated in time, it can-be cured. 
This week the House could take the first 
steps toward a cure by pushing to reduce 
the growth in the tax burden, in terms of 
both government spending and tax rates. 
The House can put American productivity 
on the road to recovery by adopting the sub- 
stitute to the Budget Committee’s First 
Budget. Resolution in fiscal year, 1981. As 
the conference demonstrated, there’s ample 
support for the treatment. 


DRAFT REGISTRATION 
HON. JOSEPH L. FISHER 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


@ Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
make a few comments on the resolu- 
tion adopted by the House last week, 
which transfers $13.3 million in appro- 
priated funds to the Selective Service 
for reinstating draft registration for 
young men. After listening to the floor 
debates, to numerous people in the Se- 
lective Service and other Government 
agencies, and after much soul search- 
ing, I decided to vote against the meas- 
ure. 

It has always made practical good 
sense to me to be prepared for possible 
future emergencies. For this reason, I 
initially looked at the proposal to 
preregister young people favorably. I 
had a number of reasons for doing so. 
The proposal was for registration, not 
a draft, which would have no basic 
effect on the lifestyles of the young 
people being registered. The only re- 
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quirement would be for individuals to 
fill out a form at a local post office 
with their names and addresses. No 
draft card would be issued, no classifi- 
cation or examination would be re- 
quired. In my opinion, there was no 
danger that the registration would be, 
in the words of some, “tantamount to 


‘a draft.” The resolution itself contains 


a prohibition against using the speci- 
fied funds to begin actual induction of 
young men into the armed services. A 
subsequent action by the Congress 
would have to be taken prior to any 
draft. This prohibition was.one of the 
requirements I had established before 
I would support a registration propos- 
al. On the surface, then, it appeared to 
be a resolution that I could feel com- 
fortable supporting. 

As debate continued, however, I 
began to have doubts about the bill. I 
read reports and listened to my col- 
leagues expound on the meaningless- 
ness of a registration which appeared 
to be merely a symbol of U.S. military 
resolve. I began to suspect that nei- 
ther the agencies involved nor the ad- 
ministration itself had a clear and 
positive idea as to how much time 
would be saved by an early registra- 
tion. Officials at the White House 
were initially quoted as saying that 
early registration would save from 90 
to 100 days; in contrast the Selective 
Service Administration, in a January 
in-house document, stated that only 7 
days would be saved by early registra- 
tion. . 

As I studied the registration matter 
further, I noted that evidence was sub- 
mitted to the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee showing that the De- 
fense Department itself would be 
unable to begin to process the first 
new inductees until at least 30 days 
after mobilization began. This project- 
ed 30-day timelag seemed to remove 
much of the justification for early reg- 
istration. In addition to this, some of 
my colleagues in the House pointed 
out during final debate on the resolu- 
tion that if early registration were 
reestablished, those young men who 
did not register would be subject to as 
much as a 5-year jail sentence. This 
seemed harsh punishment indeed for 
failing to comply with a peacetime reg- 
istration. 

Quite a few young men who live in 
northern Virginia, nearly all of whom 
convinced me they would consent will- 
ingly to be drafted in circumstances 
more closely approaching war than 
now exist, urged me not to vote for 
this bill. They argued that, if any sub- 
stantial number refused to preregister, 
which they thought to be likely, then 
exactly the wrong message would go 
out from this country to the rest of 
the world, i 

All in all, I believe that the registra- 
tion proposal that was put before the 
House was not well thought out. What 
I thought were credible arguments in 
favor of registration melted away in 
the face of later evidence. In spite of 
this evidence, which was enough. to 
convince me to vote against House 
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Joint Resolution 521, the resolution 
still passed the House by a vote of 219 
to 180. I hope that the administration 
will take heed of the testimony of- 
fered against the registration propos- 
al, will reexamine its position on this 
issue, and will make adjustments ac- 
cordingly. I shall monitor the whole 
situation closely as time goes on and 
be prepared to vote for a draft regis- 
tration or even a draft if in my judg- 
ment either becomes necessary.@ 


THE LAWMAKERS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


_ Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


è Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Paul 
Duke, whose long and distinguished 
journalistic career is known to all who 
follow politics, is currently engaged in 
a new and promising adventure in elec- 
tronic journalism. 

His new show is entitled “The Law- 
makers.” Like most good ideas, the 
one inspiring “Lawmakers” is so 
simple, so self-evident that we wonder 
why it has not been thought of before. 

Basically, “Lawmakers” uses video- 
tape footage of House floor proceed- 
ings, coverage of major committee 
action and interviews with Repre- 
sentatives and Senators to give a 
weekly summary of what is happening 
on the Hill. 

As I said, it is a simple idea—but it is 
also a brilliant one. This is exactly the 
kind of congressional coverage the 
American people deserve and what 
they have not been getting. Congres- 
sional action is treated by the major 
networks in brief snips and bits of 
famous faces. There is little or no con- 
tinuity to a story about a bill making 
its way through the committee 
system. G 

“Lawmakers,” in short, seek to 
inform the American people about 
what fs going on in Congress. It is 
being shown on public television, 
channel 26, here in Washington, but 
there are plans to have it televised na- 
tionwide in May. Paul Duke has my 
best wishes as he pioneers a new 
format in electronic journalism. 


APRIL 30TH COMMEMORATION 
DAY FOR VIETNAMESE 


HON. PATRICIA SCHROEDER 


OF COLORADO : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, 
today, April 30, is the fifth anniversa- 
ry of the fall of South Vietnam 

The Vietnamese community in 
Denver held a commemorative ceremo- 
ny April 26 at Abraham Lincoln High. 
School. I am pleased to be able to 
share with my colleagues one of the 
addresses that was given at the cere- 
mony. 
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The address follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
VIETNAMESE STUDENT COMMUNITY OF COLO- 
RADO 


Distinguished guests, ladies and gentle- 
men, dear friends, I have been selected by 
the Vietnamese Student bodies of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado at Boulder and Denver, 
and of the Community. College of Denver to 
express our views on this Commemorative 
Day of April. 

Five years ago, April 30 marked the day 
South Vietnam was lost tọ the Communists 
as a result of dispute among international 
powers. From that day on, April 30 has 
become a day of National Mourning to all 
Vietnamese, to the cause of freedom and 
human rights. But April 30 should never be 
a cause for defeatism, obsession and despair, 
It should always remind us that the right 

cause will prevail in the end. The Vietnam- 
ese have always been a heroic and indomita- 
ble people. 

Five centuries ago, our national hero 


4000 years’ history, this is not the first time 
that our people have suffered from domina- 
tion and repression. We have survived 1000 
years of Chinese domination and 100 years 
of French domination and we will overcome 
the Communist repression. With this faith 
mind, we won't let the country's present 
affairs discourage us. On the con- 

we should struggle to our utmost be- 
. 


get involved to assume respon- 
don’t struggle for our country, 
to struggle for us? If we are not 


to rebuild it for us? Don’t say that the re- 
sponsibility is too much for us to fulfill, be- 
cause we are all responsible for what has 
happened to our country. Don’t claim that 
we don’t have the abilities because if we 
don’t make full use of our abilities, there is 
no one else’s ability that can substitute for 


For years we have hesitated. While we are 
hesitating, our people are suffering more 
and more. While we are spending freely, our 
younger brothers at home have no warm 
clothes in winter, our parents subsist on 
poor foods and go to bed hungry each night. 
While we are having a good time dancing 
and in night clubs, other young Vietnamese 
are fighting and dying in battles in the fron- 


repeatedly deceived, 
at one another with suspicion. It is not easy 
for us to get together. But the need for us 
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to be united is obvious. Without unity, we 
cannot function effectively. Then why can’t 
we get organized on the common denomina- 
tor of anti-Communism? Let us open our 
hearts, let us get together with an open 
mind. 

Dear friends, the task of national recovery 
is a long and difficult one. It cannot be real- 
ized so long as all the overseas Vietnamese 
and inland forces are not united. In the 
meantime, there are many endeavors of 
common interest we can pursue. We can de- 
nounce to nations of the free world and the 
American people and government the viola- 
tion of human rights by the Communist Au- 
thorities in Vietnam. We can appeal to the 
nations of the freë world to be more toler- 
ant towards our boat people. We can help 


the newly arrived refugees settle down and 


become contributing members of their new 
society. We can help preserve our cultural 
heritage and particularly to keep alive the 
struggle for freedom and human rights in 
ourselves and our descendants. 

Ladies and gentleman, dear friends, April 
30 is the commemorative day honoring all 
those have died for freedom. If we have not 
died for our country, then let us us live for 
our country, yes, let all of us live for our 
country. 

Thank you for your attention.e 


THE HOSTAGE CRISIS WORSENS 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, 
insert my Washington Report for 
Wednesday, April 30, 1980, into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Tue HOSTAGE CRISIS WoRSENS 


The United States faces a worsening crisis 
in Iran, where 50 Americans have been held 
hostage since last November. The full ef- 
fects of our aborted rescue mission are still 
unfolding, and they may not become evi- 
dent for several days yet. The resignation of 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance appears to 
be just one. Hoosiers share my concern 
about the situation. They deeply regret the 
loss of life, and they deplore the continued 
imprisonment of our diplomatic personnel 
in violation of every principle of interna- 
tional law and human 

Since the beginning of the crisis, Presi- 
dent Carter has taken many economic and 
Political steps to secure the hostages’ safe 
release. He has ceased the sale of all mili- 
tary equipment and spare parts to Iran, can- 
celled deliveries of some $300 million in mili- 
tary equipment bound for Iran, stopped all 
our purchases of Iranian oil, frozen all Iran- 
ian assets in this country, set in motion pro- 
cedures to deport Iranian students not 
studying in accordance with the terms of 
their visas, and broken diplomatic relations 
with Iran, expelling all its diplomats. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Carter has initiated official eco- 
nomic sanctions prohibiting exports, except 
for food and medicine, from the United 
States to Iran, blocked all Iranian imports 
into the United States, inventoried claims 
genio ITON lant nag eters: a 

to paying reparations to the hostages and 
their families, invalidated almost all visas 
issued to Iranians for future entry into this 
country, halted all but a few financial trans- 
actions between Americans and Iranians, 
outlawed the use of American passports for 
travel to Iran, and closed American offices 
of Iranian airline, ofl, and gas companies. 

I approve of these steps, and I believe that 
they are beginning to have a serious impact 
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on Iran. That nation has been hurt eco- 
nomically, and it has been isolated within 
the international community. I also approve 
of Mr. Carter’s efforts to free the hostages 
through diplomatic and private channels. In 
my view, no effort should be spared in this 
regard. I welcome and support the decision 
of our allies to impose their own economic 
and political sanctions on Iran. The sanc- 
tions will be implemented in mid-May, and 
their effects will be felt shortly thereafter. 
If all the measures I have mentioned fail to 


es, the generation of anti-American hos- 
tility in other Moslem nations, and the pos- 
sibility that the Soviet Union will gain influ- 
in on Here cag arr Chr aah 

But there are also risks inherent 

ure to use military force. That. 
b for ha MiS- 


heavy cost: the lives of eight brave Ameri- 
n soldiers. Continuation of the mission in 

the circumstances could have resulted in a 
e e for. everyone, however. 


remain deeply worried about the well - 
o 
failed rescue mission. While the conditions 
of their captivity could be much better, 
recent visits to them indicate that they 
appear unharmed and are adequately fed. 
We should do everything we can to assure 
their safety and continued well-being, and 
we should be as helpful as possible to their 
families. We should be planning now for 


Too much is at stake for us to give up. 


April 30, 1980 
THE IMMORALITY OF THE 
DRAFT 


HON. RON PAUL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


@ Mr. PAUL. Mr. Speaker, Lawrence 
J. Brady, former Director of the 
Office of Export Administration at the 
Department of Commerce, was forced 
out of his position in January of this 
year. Mr. Brady made the fatal mis- 
take of calling the attention of the 
public to the policy of this Govern- 
ment to subsidize the transfer of mili- 
tary technology to the Soviet Union 
and other Communist countries. 

On March 2, 1980, Mr. Brady made a 
speech to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars in which he made the following 
statement: 


While the Carter Administration calls for 
registration and perhaps the draft of our 
young men and women, they are still pro- 
moting the sale of strategic technology and 
equipment to the Soviet Union. 

Now, I am not here to discuss the merits 
of draft registration; I don’t know the facts. 
But as a father, who is being asked by Presi- 
dent Carter, to see his children register, and 
perhaps be sent to war—a war we invite 
through our weakness—while the Federal 
Government permits military technology to 
be shipped to the Soviet Union is, in my 
opinion, nothing short of immoral. 


Mr. Speaker, I include excerpts from 
Mr. Brady’s speech in the Recorp at 
this point: 

Anppress BY LARRY BRADY TO THE VETERANS 
or Forercn Wars 


I'm here to talk to you this morning about 
my unsuccessful fight from within the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy to shut off the flow of U.S. 
technology and equipment to the Soviet war 
machine. 


On January 21st. of this year I resigned 
from my position as Deputy Director of the 
Office of Export Administration m the 
Commerce Department. I resigned after 
many years of public service because I could 
no longer serve within an agency that time 
after time failed to protect the security in- 
terests of the American people. 

I am going to deseribe what happens to 
senior Executive officials who “blow the 
whistle” on this administration, who try to 
tell the truth to Congress and the American 
public. 

And there is irony to this story, too. For 
President Carter, who ran for office in 1976 
on a platform of protecting whistle-blowers 
in government, turned his back when I 
needed help. 

In 1978 the President signed into law the 
Civil Service Reform Act, which implement- 
ed the first major restructuring of the fed- 
eral personnel system in nearly one hun- 
dred years. The legislation contained. provi- 
sions, strongly supported by President. 
Carter, to protect whistle-blowers from re- 
prisals when they identify waste or wrong- 
oe in government when testifying before 


ngress. 

On May 21st of this year President Carter 
made a major speech in which he- encour- 
aged Federal employee to show courage and. 
step forward when they detected problems. 
in their agencies. Three days later Edid just. 
that. I appeared before Congress to testify 
with appointed Administration officials 
from the Commerce Department to answer 
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questions from the House Armed Services 


Committee about Soviet misuse of U.S. 
technology sold for peaceful The 


purposes. 
Carter appointees told the Armed Services 
that 


that military production at the Soviet 
Union’s Kama River truck -plant—which 
contains U.S. equipment—did not violate 
any understandings between our two gov- 
ernments, that it was not illegal “diversion” 
of American technology. 

Now, the Commerce officials know this 
was not true, and the Committee suspected 
it was not true. Nonetheless, the Commerce 
Department and other agencies that day 
5 an extensive and well- coordinated 
effort- to withhold this information from 
Congress and the American people. 

At the hearings I was asked by Rep: 
Ichord if I agreed with the testimony of my 
superiors. At the point I made a fateful de- 
cision; I told the truth. I told the Commit- 
tee that the Kama River plant—which was 


cally 
gines and vehicles to the military in direct 
violation of agreements the U.S:S.R. had 
signed with our government. This was a fact 
that the Commerce Department. had done 
its level best to keep from the American 
public, as I was soon to learn, 

From that day when I blew the whistle 
my career in gove: t was finished. The 
next nine months eck into a nightmare 
until I resigned early this year. The day. 
after I testified, my boss threatened me 
with the loss of my job. Within three weeks 
of my testimony, 
team” was assigned to run the Office of 
Export Administration and I was demoted 
to Deputy Director and most of my duties 
were taken away. 

I was told to shut-up and not to talk to 
the press. The cover-up was already taking 
shape. The Commerce Department kept up 
the pressure, because they had a terrible 
secret to hide. 

The fact of the matter is that, over the 
past ten years, the Soviet Union, with the 
assistance of the Commerce Department, 
has been systematically buying our most so- 
phisticated technology and ilfiegally divert- 
ing it to their military forces. 

I would like to quote the Under Secretary 

of Defense for Research and Engineering, 
Dr. William Perry: 
“The Soviet Union appears to be conduct- 
ing a ‘cream skimming’ operation—buying 
relatively few products to get Western tech- 
nology and then copying that technology to 
make their own products. Thus the sale of 
technology to the Soviet Union has been of 
relatively small benefit te the Western 
world, but of very great benefit to the 
Soviet Union—both directly and indirectly 
assisting their military objectives.” 

This will not shoek many of you, who re- 
member when just before World War H 
Japan bought our scrap steel, which they 
later returned to us in the form of shrapnel 
and artillery shells. 

No, there is nothing new about trading 
n What is new is the failure 


ployees who tried to inform Congress and 
the Americam people and violated their 
rights as eareer officers im government. 
The Russians were not the enemy to the 
Commerce Department; I was. If you have 
7 doubts on this score, you must read the 
report prepared by the Speciat Counsel’s 
office of the Merit Systems Protection 
Board, which conducted s five-month inves- 
tigation that upheld my allegations. 
It is not important what happened to 
Larry Brady. What is important is that at a 
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time when the forces of aggression are again 
on the march, and the free nations of the 


Can we be surprised that today the Ameri- 
used to carry out the trash by 


When Soviet motorized divisions carried 
in trucks from the Kama River ag bag nr 


time had come for a change in our Soviet 
trading policies: But what would you think- 
if I told you that we are still, I repeat still, 
sending technology to the Kama River and 
other military plants. 

I would today like to sweep aside the veil 
of secrecy created by the Commerce Depart- 
ment which hides the nature of our trading 
relationship with the Soviet Union and de- 
bunk some of the myths they propagate. 

Fact: The Commerce Department argues 
that large numbers of American workers 
and Americar companies gain from East- 
West trade and that such trade improved 
our balance of payments account. This is 
false. The truth fs that the sophisticated 
equipment we sell to the U.S.S.R. amounts 
to only a tiny portion of our manufactured 
exports—even to communist countries. Our 
exports of high-technology items to the 
Soviet Union constitute only three-tenths of 
one-percent of our total exports worldwide. 
In short, American companies do not need 
Soviet business; there are plenty of friendly 
countries to sell equipment to. 

Fact: The Commerce. Department argues 
that Kama River is the only plant in the 
U.S.S.R. engaged in military p 
that receives our technology. But Kama 
River is only the tip of the iceberg. The Zil 
truck complex, which is still licensed.to re- 
ceive U.S. equipment, is now turning out a 
wide variety of military vehicles being used 


in Afghanistan, including tanks, mobile mis» 


sile launchers and armoured personnel car- 
riers. 


Fact: The Commerce Department argues 
that if we do not sell the Russians the rope 
with which they can hang us, other coun- 
tries will—the French, the Germans, or the 
Japanese. Therefore, we should sell equip- 
ment, they argue, even when it is being used 
against us. Don’t buy this argument, for two 
reasons. First, we have the best and most so- 
phisticated technology in the world in key 
areas such as computers. Other countries do 
not have it to sell to the U.S.S.R. unless 
they obtain it from the subsidiaries of U.S. 
companies abroad. 

Second, there are laws on the books which 
prohibit such transactions; they just need to 
be enforced. We and our major allies main- 
tain a list of equipment which may not be 
sold to the Soviet Union and its satellites, 
But in the past few years, the United States 
has been leading the race to sell this equip- 
ment to adversary nations. In I979, the 
State Department requested nearly two- 
thirds of the exceptions to that list. The 
leaks carr be stopped—if we have the will. 

And don’t be fooled by recent press ac- 
counts that the President, after the inva- 
sion of Afgfranistan, has adopted a new “get 
tough” policy with the Russians by placing: 
a temporary “embargo” on the shipment of 
high-technology items to the Soviet Union. 

Let me give you reasons very briefly, why 
this much publicized “embargo” is in fact a 
charade, 
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First, it does not apply to the Soviet satel- 
lites, such as East Germany, Hungary, Bul- 
garia and others. What the Russians cannot 
get from us, they will get from the countries 
under their control, which can still pur- 
chase the most sophisticated of U.S. tech- 
nology. 

Second, the “embargo” only applies to 
those technologies which require a so-called 
validated license from the Commerce De- 
partment, Almost all of the equipment sent 
by us to the Soviet Union is shipped without 
any government regulation or control, and 
will not be affected by the “embargo.” Let 
me give you an example. 

Just two weeks ago, the Ingersoll-Rand 
corporation was given the green light by the 
Commerce Department to ship a 200-foot 
assembly line to the Kama River military 
plant. Our intelligence sources tell us that 
the Kama plant has manufactured 300 pro- 
totype V-12 engines, which are normally in- 
stalled in tanks. 

Third, the so-called “embargo” will soon 
be relaxed, according to the Commerce De- 
partment. Keep your eye on the newspapers 
in the next few weeks, and you will read 
about some big deals that will be moved 
from the back burner to the front burner. I 
read in the New York Times, just a couple 
of days ago that the Carter Administration 
wants the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Trade Council to 
continue its operations in Moscow and Man- 
hattan, “but on a back-burner, able to func- 
tion again when the time is right,” to quote 
the story. 


I also read that Armand Hammer, Chair- 
man of the Occidental Petroleum Company, 
has just returned from a meeting with 
Soviet Party Chief, Leonid Brezhnev. The 
peace offensive may already have begun. 


In conclusion. I would like to stress that 
the current foreign and strategic policy of 
the United States is one of symbolism: 


Symbolic embargoes on technology sales 
while shipments to Soviet military plants 
continue. 


A symbolic get-tough posture to the Sovi- 
ets without the military resources to back it 
up. 


A symbolic draft registration of our youth 
while failing to shut off financial and tech- 
nological assistance to the Soviet war ma- 
chine. 


A symbolic gesture of help to the Afghani 
freedom fighters while new American as- 
sembly lines are being readied for shipment 
to the very military plant that manufac- 
tured the invader’s equipment. 


While the Carter Administration calls for 
registration and perhaps the draft of our 
young men and women, they are still pro- 
moting the sale of strategic technology and 
equipment to the Soviet Union. 


Now, I am not here to discuss the merits 
of draft registration; I don’t know the facts. 
But as a father, who is being asked by Presi- 
dent Carter, to see his children register, and 
perhaps be sent to war—a war we invite 
through our weakness—while the Federal 
government permits military technology to 
be shipped to the Soviet Union, is, in my 
opinion, nothing short of immoral. 


Yes, Gentlemen, we know that our gov- 
ernment can ensure peace. And hopefully, 
we always remember history. There is but 
one road to peace, that is: “Peace through 
Strength.“ 
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OLDER AMERICANS MONTH, 
MAY 1980 


HON. WILLIAM R. COTTER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


e Mr. COTTER. Mr. Speaker, our 
Nation has officially designated May 
as “Older Americans Month.” This is a 
time when we give special recognition 
to our senior citizens and pay tribute 
to their many contributions. 

The senior citizens of this country 
are indeed one of the most valued seg- 
ments of our society. Through their 
diligence, loyalty, and hard work, this 
Nation has grown into the most pow- 
erful, influential, and affluent country 
in the history of the world. They have 
contributed freely and enthusiastically 
of themselves for the good of our 
economy and society and have served 
this country well in its times of need. 

Unfortunately, the accomplishments 
and contributions of our senior citi- 
zens have largely been taken for 
granted. In a society that concentrates 
on the needs and vigtues of youth, the 
problems of our older Americans are 
often shamefully ignored. 

Mr. Speaker, the present plight of 
many of our Nation’s elderly can only 
be described as tragic. One out of 
every six persons aged 65 or older 
exists on a poverty-level income. Sky- 
rocketing medical costs mean that 
only slightly more than 50 percent of 
the medical costs of our senior citizens 
are covered by medicare programs. In 
addition, many of our senior citizens 
live in substandard housing in deterio- 
rating neighborhoods. 

While the Members of Congress can 
look back with pride on the many 
measures passed to aid our senior citi- 
zens, we must also look ahead in re- 
sponding to the problems and chal- 
lenges facing the aged of today and to- 
morrow. 

Older Americans Month is a time 
during which each of us should ponder 
how we have responded to our respon- 
sibilities to the senior citizens of 
America. It is our duty to lend willing- 
ly the assistance they require to live 
out the remainder of their existence 
usefully, meaningfully, and with 
dignity.e 


MINNESOTA RECIPIENT OF 
PEABODY AWARD 


HON. BRUCE F. VENTO 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


@ Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride that I announce that Min- 
nesota Public Radio is a recipient of 
the coveted George Foster Peabody 
Award for a documentary on involun- 
tary mental commitment. Written and 
produced by Greg Barron, it is the 
second such award they have received 
in the last 3 years. 
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The Peabody is considered the most 
prestigious award in the broadcast in- 
dustry. The award winning program, 
originally aired in August 1979, ex- 
plores the process of involuntary com- 
mitment by following the personal ex- 
periences of three former patients 
committed against their will. 

Documentaries like this serve as an 
admirable example of the high-quality 
programing that broadcasting is capa- 
ble of producing. 

I extend my congratulations to Min- 
nesota Public Radio and Producer 
Greg Barron for their significant 
achievement, and my best wishes for 
their continued success. 

I wish to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues the following article 
from the St. Paul Sunday Pioneer 
Press: 

MPR Ws Its SECOND PEABODY 

Minnesota Public Radio Saturday was 
named recipient of its second George Foster 
Peabody Award in three years-for a docu- 
mentary on involuntary mental commit- 
ment written and produced by Greg Barron. 

“The Way to 8-A,” one of five radio pro- 
grams to win a 1979 Peabody, was a 35- 
minute program that took five months to 
produce, said Barron, 33, a senior producer 
for MPR. F 

The Peabody is considered the most pres- 
tigious award in the broadcast industry. 
Barron and MPR associate producer David 
Carlton Felland won a 1977 Peabody for 
“The Prairie Was Quiet,” a sound portrait 
of the American prairie. 

The mental commitment program, origi- 

nally aired in August .1979, explores the 
process of involuntary commitment by fol- 
lowing the personal experiences of three 
former patients committed against their 
will. 
Barron said he was pleased with the docu- 
mentary because it achieved his goal of 
being interesting enough to keep people's 
attention while getting across a lot of infor- 
mation. 

“It allowed people who hadn't been heard 
from to be heard,” he said. 

Barron noted he was “absolutely surprised 
and pleased” with the award. “I’m over- 
whelmed.” 8 

The award will be presented at an April 30 
meeting of the Broadcast Pioneers in the 
Hotel Pierre, New York City. The Way to 
8-A” will be rebroadcast on the MPR net- 
work at 7 p.m. May 5 and 11:30 p.m. June 
10. 

Other recipients of 1979, Peabodys, award- 
ed by the University of Georgia, are: 

CBS News, New York, for “CBS News 
Sunday Morning,” hosted by Charles 
Kuralt; and for coverage of the Boston 
Symphony’s trip to China. 

ABC-TV, New York, for “Valentine,” a 
love story about two elderly people; and for 
“Friendly Fire,” a dramatization of an 
American family’s involvement in the Viet- 
nam War. 

NBC-TV, New York, for “Dummy,” the 
story of an illiterate, deaf black youth ar- 
rested as a murder suspect; and for “When 
Hell Was In Session,” the story of Navy 
Cmdr. Jeremiah Denton, a Vietnam prison- 
er of war. 

WTTW-TV, Chicago, for a documentary 
about age discrimination; and for a program 
about a high school in the years following a 
desegregation crisis. 

Roger Mudd of CBS News, for an inter- 
view with Sen. Edward Kennedy. 

Robert Trout of ABC News, for his nearly 
50 years as a broadcast commentator. 
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Sylvia Fine Kaye, a Beverly Hills, Calif., 
television producer, for her program, “Must 
cal Comedy Tonight.“ 


MEMORIAL OBSERVANCE HON- 
ORS. VICTIMS OR KATYN 
FOREST MASSACRE 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI. 


OF WISCONSIN’ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 27, 1980, I was privileged to par- 
ticipate in ceremonies in Milwaukee 
commemorating the 40th anniversary 
of the deliberate and brutal annihila- 
tion of 15,000 Polish Army officers 
who with their troops surrendered to 
the invading Soviet Army in the fall of 
1939. These gallant men, who valiantly 
resisted the surprise attack against 
their beloved nation by the Nazi 
hordes and Soviet troops until over- 
powered by the aggressors, were mur- 
dered in coldblood by their captors. 

Mr. Speaker, we must never forget 
the victims of this act of genocide, re- 
membering also the thousands of their 
comrades who “disappeared” in ‘the 
Soviet Union without a trace. From 
time to time it is necessary to review 
the events of the past so that they will 
remain prominent in the minds of the 
leadership of our great Nation and 
thereby influence future courses of 
action and decisions, 

Only the frequent rededication to 
the principles of freedom for which 
these brave men gave their lives will 
insure that their sacrifice will not 
have been in vain. It is for this reason, 
Mr. Speaker, that I wish to share with 
my colleagues the remarks of Mr. 
Aloysius Mazewski, president of the 
Polish American Congress, on this oc- 
casion, as well as my own, together 
with the resolution adopted by the pa- 
triotic organizations which sponsored 
this memorial observance. 

The article follows: 

Tue 40TH ANNIVERSARY OF KATYN FOREST 

MASSACRE 
(By Aloysius Mazewski) 

The Katyn Massacre is a singularly savage 
and abhorrent crime not only against the 
Polish nation, but against entire humanity. 

It is not only an act of premeditated geno- 
cide that will forever blot the pages of 
man’s history on earth. 

In the vast panorama of humanity's strug- 
gle for dignity, justice, brotherhood and a 
viable world in terms of progress and rever- 
ence for life—the Katyn Massacre stands in 
bold and terrifying relief as the unresolved, 
unexpiated and hastily covered up crisis ‘of 
the conscience of the 20th century man- 
kind—a forever disturbing knowledge that is 
gnawing at the hearts and minds of men of 
good will everywhere. 

We all know the facts:—the Soviet secret 
service wantonly, without any cause or 
provocation, murdered .15,000 Polish offi- 
cers, intellectuals, educators and profession- 
al men in the Katyn-Ostashkov area. Some 
four thousand mutilated bodies were found 
in the Katyn Forest. The rest of the victims 
remain in unknown graves. 

We also know that the guilt of the Soviet 
Union in this crime has been established 
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beyond any shadow of doubt by both—the 
Polish authorities in London during the 
closing months of World War Two, and 
later, by the House of Representatives 
Select Committee. 

In the mass of incontrovertible evidence, 
Russia stands before the world as the perpe- 
trator of this ghastly crime of genocide. 

Yet the Russian masters, the Polish blood 
on their hands, were accepted without any 
protest in international councils: and confer- 
ence. 

In the minds. of honest and concerned 
men everywhere, Russia stands accused of 
the Katyn Massacre. 

Yet—neither in the diplomatic chancel- 
leries of great powers, is one word even 
whispered about this horrifying Soviet guilt. 


Diplomatie sophistry tells us that the time 


is not. opportune for pressing charges 
against the Soviets in this matter. Four dec» 
ades have elapsed since the discovery of the 
Katyn mass graves. In these decades, the 
statesmen and diplomats of the West played 
havoc with human conscience by pretending 
that the evif of the Soviet design against 
the basic human decency does not exist. 

And this compromising with evil as exem- 
plified in the Katyn Massacre will remain a 
deeply disturbing factor in international re- 
lations as long as it remains unpunished and 
hidden under the cloak of diplomatic expe- 
diency. 

And those nations which choose to accept 
the knowledge of the Katyn crime in si- 
lence, carry an irreducible moral debt on 
their historical ledgers. And sooner or later, 
in one form or another, this debt will have 
to be paid. 

For once we accept a compromise in moral 
issues involving the conscience, the dignity, 
and the responsibilities of man, then we are 
opening the fl tes of lawlessness, irre- 
sponsibility and anarehy in both external 
and internal affairs of the nation. : 

It is, therefore, fitting, proper, and incum- 
bent upon us of Polish heritage, upon us, 
who more poignantly than any other group, 
understand the terrifying meaning of the 
Katyn Massacre—to be the pangs of con- 
science of the modern man, to tell him that 
the Katyn crime is the beginning of an evil 
which, if unchecked by the law of truth and 
judgment, could, under the communist di- 
rection and conspiracy.. engulf entire hu- 
manity. 


REMEMBER THE KATYN FOREST MASSACRE 
(By CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI) 


The tragic story of the Katyn Forest mas- 
sacre began on September 1, 1939, when 
Hitler invaded Poland. Outnumbered and 


overpowered, the Polish armies fought 
bravely to resist the aggressor, when— 
violation of the Soviet-Polish Treaty of 
Nonaggression—the Red Armies moved into 
Poland. 

The Communist forces invaded Poland on 
September 17, 1939 under the guise. of 
friendship. Through radio and other propa- 
ganda means, the Russian authorities as- 
sured the Polish people that they were 
coming into Poland in order to prevent com- 
plete Nazi domination of that country. 

Many Polish soldiers, with their backs 
against the wall, believed what the Russians 
were saying. They felt, at least, that it 
would be better to surrender to “friendly” 
Russians, than to capitulate to the Nazis, 
and be put into Nazi concentration camps. 

In the Fall of 1939, therefore, over 300,000 
Polish soldiers capitulated to the Russians. 
They surrendered their arms with the un- 
derstanding that they would be demobilized, 
and returned home as soon as possible. This 
did not happen: Out of the 300,000 Polish 
soldiers who surrendered to the Russians, 
only 25,000 were ever seen again; 275,000 
Polish soldiers disappeared. We can guess as 
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to what happened to them, and we have 
enough evidence to show that they died in 
slave labor camps in Siberia and other 
places in Russia. I shall telf you more about 
the 25,000: who survived later. 

Now among the 300,000 Polish soldiers, 
they were approximately 15.000 Polish 
Army officers.. These officers were immedi- 
ately segregated by the Russians in the Fail 
of 198&. They were placed in three special 
camps: one at Kozielsk, near the Smolensk 
and near the Katyn Forest, and 5,000 Polish 
officers were imprisoned there.. The second 
camp was located at Starobielsk, near Khar- 
kov, and it housed 4,000 officers. The third 
camp was established at Ostashkov, near 
Kalinin, and 6,400 Poles, were imprisoned 
there. All this happened in the Fall of 1939. 

During the next few months, the 15,000 
Polish army officers remained in the three 
camps I have just named. They were al- 
lowed to write to their families in some in- 
stances, and their families received news of 
them up to April, 1940. Since that month, 
not a word was heard either from—or 
about—these men. 

Now I want to make one thing clear. 
These 15,000: men were hand-picked by the 
Russians. They included every officer which 
showed: leadership and love for Poland. 
Priests, serving in the capacity of chaplains, 
were included in this group. The flowerhood 
of Polish leaders—for many of these men, 
before Hitler attacked Poland—were civilian 
professors, doctors and leaders in their com- 
munities—all these men were imprisoned in 
the three camps. 

You know the next step. Orr June 22, 1941, 
Hitler attacked Russia. The Russians—their 
backs against a wall—began to look for help 
wherever they could find it. Their situation 
was so critical that they made an agreement 
with the Polish government in exile, provid- 
ing for the organization of a Polish army in 
Russia, to help them fight the Nazis. The 
Poles thought—very understandably—that 
the 300,000 Polish soldiers who surrendered 
to the Russians in 1939 would now be freed 
by the Communists, and permitted to orga- 
nize under General Anders. 

So General Anders, and General Sikorski, 
went to Russia. They were told by the Com- 
munists that orders were issued, granting 
amnesty to all Polish soldiers and officers 
who were imprisoned in any Russian camps, 
or working on any Russian projects. These 
men were to be instructed to report to Gen- 
eral Anders 

General Anders set up his headquarters, 
and waited. He waited a month, then two 
months. Still no sight of the 300,000 Polish 
soldiers. Finally, after long delay, these men 
started reporting to him. Within a year, 
25,000 Polish soldiers reported to Anders. 
Then their arrivals stopped. No more men 
came, nor were ever heard from. 


From the reports which General Anders 
submitted to his government in London, we 
learned of the conditions of the 25,000 Poles 
who reported to him in Russia. These men 
had been assigned by the Communists to 
slave labor camps, and they came to Gener- 
al Anders starved, diseased, crippled. There 
were very few who could take up army 
duties. And there was not one officer among 
thefn! 

General Anders did not know what to do. 
He reported the situation to General Si- 
korski who went to see Stalin. He told 
Stalin about the condition of the Poles who 
reported to General Anders, and about their 
small number. In particular, he pointed out 
that not one officer reported for duty, and 
reminded Stalin that there were supposed 
a 5 15,000 Polish officers someplace in 

ussia. 


Stalin told him that those officers were 


supposed to be released, and he personally 
called the chief of the Russian NKVD, tell- 
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ing him that he wanted all Polish officers 
released immediately from any camp in 
which they may have been imprisoned. 

Encouraged by this, General Sikorski left 
Stalin, and both he and General Anders ex- 
pected to see the Polish officers reporting to 
the camp. They waited a month, then two 
months. Still no sight of even one Polish of- 
ficer. They repeatedly reported this situa- 
tion to Russian authorities, pleading with 
them for the release of the Polish officers. 
But no one seemed to know what happened 
to these 15,000 men. They were not in any 
camp. They just vanished into thin air. And 
the Russians couldn’t say what happened to 
them. 

While this went on, the Germans were oc- 
cupying a large part of Russia: If you re- 
member, Hitler attacked Russia in June, 
1941. By August, of that year, German 
troops reached Smolensk, occupying the 
area in which Katyn forest was located: 
They established their headquarters in a 
castle on the Dnieper River—the same 
castle which was earlier used as NKVD 
headquarters by the Russians. 

As soon as Germans occupied the Katyn 
area, they heard rumors from the Russian 
peasants that the Katyn forest was a burial 
ground for the Communists. The Germans 
paid little attention to those rumors. In 
fact, there was not even one report which 
mentioned them. 

And then came the winter of 1943. It was 
one of the most severe winters that people 
in Europe had ever- remembered. It was so 
cold, that even the wolves around the 
Katyn area, unable to find food, attacked 
human beings when they put their foot out- 
side the door of their homes. 

These starved, frozen wolves uncovered 
the burial ground in the Katyn forest. A 
German patrol, going through the forest 
one day, saw some bones and clothing dug 
up from the frozen ground by the wolves. 
They reported it to the headquarters. The 
German officers couldn't do anything since 
the ground was frozen, so they waited till 
Spring. When Spring came, they uncovered 
the graves, and found thousands upon thou- 
sands of Polish officers laying in a mass 
grave. There were 20 layers of bodies in the 
grave—each body laying face down, with 
hands tied behind its back, and with a bullet 
hole in its head. 

The Germans began to investigate, and 
they prepared a big propaganda drive, to be 
based on the Russian murder of Polish 
army officers at Katyn. Goebels himself— 
the chief of Nazi propaganda—was placed in 
charge. If you remember, the year 1943 was 
a very crucial year of the war. The Allied 
military leaders—including our American 
military generals—were disheartened. While 
our papers played up every little Allied vic- 
tory, and while to the people at home here 
it appeared that the Allies were assured of 
an ultimate victory over the Nazis, our mili- 
tary staffs were not so optimistic. In their 
reports, they admitted that the outcome of 
the war hung on a very delicate balance, 
with Hitler holding all of Europe, and with 
the Allies unable to move forward. 

It was at this crucial moment that the 
Germans decided to use every bit of advan- 
tage they could get out of the Katyn massa- 
cre. They wanted to prove that the Russians 
did itt awaken the world to the horrible 
crime that the Communists committed—and 
to divide the Allies who were struggling to 
hold back victorious German armies in 
Russia and in the Southern theater. 

The German officers in the castle on the 
Dnieper River began to question all Russian 
peasants living in the area. From the station 
master of nearby railroad Station Gniez- 
dovo, they learned that, between January 
and April of 1940, thousands of Polish army 
officers arrived from the direction of the 
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Koziel&k camp. Each day, he told them, be- 
tween 50 and 200 Polish officers would 
arrive at the station, and, heavily guarded, 
they would be put on buses and taken to the 
castle on the Dnieper River. There, it ap- 
pears, these men were subjected to last 
questioning. After the interrogation, they 
were taken, one by one, into the forest, and 
never came out again. Four Russian soldiers 
escorted each Polish officer into the Katyn 
forest, and murdered them there in cold 
blood, with a shot through the head. 

Later investigation showed that practical- 
ly every one of the 5,000 Polish officers who 
were imprisoned in the Kozielsk camp 


was buried in the Katyn forest. The Ger- 


mans ‘invited international representatives 
of the medical profession to come and ex- 
amine the bodies. The Polish Red Cross was 
also invited. These men identified each body 
by the documents and personal belongings 
found on them and compiled the list. The 
Polish government in London has a com- 
plete list of all the men who were murdered 
there. 

What happened to the other 10,000 Polish 
Army officers, imprisoned in the Ostashkov 
and Starobielsk camps? 

The reports compiled later tell us that the 
6,400 Polish officers imprisoned at Ostash- 
kov were taken by the Russians to the 
White Sea, put on barges, and towed off 
shore. Then the artillery on the shore mas- 
sacred and drowned these helpless men. 

Additional reports lead us to believe that 
the 4,000 Polish officers imprisoned in the 
Starobielsk camp met the fate similar 
to that of Katyn forest. They were shot and 
buried in mass graves in the vicinity of 
Kharkov. 0 

This is the story of Katyn. May this trage- 
dy never be forgotten. May the sacrifices of 
ou heroes inspire all who strive for free- 
do 


Mr. Speaker, the resolution I re- 
ferred to earlier was unanimously 
adopted by representatives of the 
Polish Army Veterans Association, the 
Polish Veterans of World War II, the 
Katyn Memorial Observance Commit- 
tee, and representatives of other civic 
and service organizations at the Katyn 
Memorial Observance. The resolution 
follows: 

KATYN MEMORIAL OBSERVANCE RESOLUTION 


On the 40th Anniversary of the Katyn 
Massacre, one of the most brutal acts of 
genocide in World War II—we veterans of 
that war—representing numerous Veteran 
Organizations; and gathered here today at 
Polish Army Veterans Association Post No. 
94 Hall, Milwaukee, Wis., on April 27, 1980 
adopted the following resolution. 

Whereas, the Katyn Forest Massacre 
serves as a historical reminder of the ruth- 
less means used by Communist aggressors in 
their quest for power; and 

Whereas, 5,000 Polish Patriots—Polish 
Army Officers—were removed from various 
Soviet detention centers and taken to the 
Katyn. Forest area there brutally and bar- 
barically killed by Soviet Security Police, 
their bodies dumped ignominiously into a 
large open pit type grave; and 

- Whereas, 10,000 other Polish prisoners of 
war captured by Russian forces are still un- 
accounted for and are logically assumed to 
have met the same tragic -fate of their 
counter-parts; and > 

Whereas, such Soviet barbaric trangres- 
sions and wanton actions of genocide cannot 
be continued to be condoned by Free World 
nations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Polish Army Veterans 
Association, the Polish Veterans of World 
War II, Inc. and the Katyn Memorial Observ- 
ance Committee soundly deplore and vigor- 
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ously protest the hideous crimes that the 
Soviet Security Police committed at the 
Katyn Forest site; and be it further 
Resolved, That these Veterans Organiza- 
tions, in solid concert and complete unison, 
call these horrible attrocities to the atten- 
tion of the people of the Nations of the Free 
World; and be it further 
Resolved, That the United States and 
other Countries of the World are vigorously 
urged to support further and continued in- 
vestigation of these violent and tragic Soviet 
actions and crimes; and be it further 
Resolved, That the testimony, evidence 
and findings of the Congressional Commit- 
tee that investigated the happenings of the 
Katyn Forest be forwarded to the 
United States Delegates to the United Na- 
tions and that those findings be presented 
to the appropriate United Nations agencies 
for their consideration and action; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That the President of the 
United States be requested to instruct the 
US. Delegation to the United Nations to 
seek the establishment of an International 
Committee to investigate other mass mur- 
ders and crimes against humanity. 
WALENTY WOZNIAK, 
Polish Army Veterans Association. 
ZYGMUNT KWASIEBORSKI, 
Polish Veterans of World War II. 
EDMUND G. BANASIKOWSKI, 
Katyn Memorial Observance Committee. 


TRIBUTE TO HON. KIYOSHI 


MATSUO, COUNCILMAN, FOSTER; 
CITY, CALIF. 


HON. BILL ROYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


è Mr. ROYER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
evening of April 26, 1980, many friends 
will join together to recognize Hon. 
Kiyoshi Matsuo for his 11 years of 
community service to Foster City. 

Like Reston, Va., and Columbia, 
Md., Foster City, Calif., is one of the 
few totally planned communities in 
the United States. : 

An architect by profession, Kiyoshi 
Matsuo was appointed a member of 
the Architectural and Site Planning 
and Review Board, the precursor to 
Foster City’s Planning Commission, in 
1969. He was appointed to the City 
Council of Foster City in 1973. He was 
subsequently elected to the council in 
1974, and in 1977 served as mayor. 
When Kiyoshi Matsuo retired from 
the City Council of Foster City on 
April 14. 1980, he was the longest serv- 
ing councilman in the city’s history. 

In his 11 years of service, Kiyoshi 
Matsuo earned the respect, admira- 
tion, and love of the people of Foster 
City. He guided the destiny of Foster 
City through the 1970's. There would 
not be a lack of confidence in govern- 
ment today if elected officials followed 
Kiyoshi Matsuo’s example. Integrity is 
his hallmark. He always performed his 
civic duties in a quiet and respectful 
manner. Kiyoshi Matsuo was a man of 
few words, but when he spoke, every- 
one listened. 

Kiyoshi could not have served 
Foster City without superb support 
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from his wife Dorothy and daughter 
Holly and son Kirk. 

Foster City has proclaimed April 26, 
1980, as “Kiyoshi Matsuo Day.” 

Kiyoshi Matsuo is truly an outstand- 
ing member of the Foster City commu- 
nity and deserves the recognition he 
will receive at his testimonial dinner. I 
am proud to join his many friends in 
paying him tribute. 


WASTEWATER TREATMENT PRO- 
GRAM PROBLEMS IN POST- 
VILLE, IOWA 


HON. THOMAS J. TAUKE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


@ Mr. TAUKE. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Postville, which is located in Iowa’s 
Second Congressional District, has ex- 
perienced difficulty with the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency’s adminis- 
tration of the municipal wastewater 
treatment works construction grants 
program. The requirements of this 
program are causing problems for 
cities like Postville all over the coun- 
try. ` 

The following is a prepared state- 
ment by Ida D. Harris, mayor of Post- 
ville, Iowa, for the Republican region- 
al platform hearing held in Daven- 
port, Iowa, on April 18, 1980. I think 
my colleagues will find this statement 
very informative and will be convinced 
that there is a real need to restructure 
this grant program to preclude further 
economic and environmental damage 
to our country. 

STATEMENT OF Mayor IDA D. Harris 


We would like to comment on the Munici- 
pal Wastewater Treatment Works Construc- 
tion Grants Program as administered by the 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA). Specifically, we would like to address 
some of the difficulties being experienced 
by municipalities, particularly the City of 
Postville, Iowa, in attempting to meet the 
requirements of this program. First, let. us 
preface this presentation with a bit of histo- 
ry as to how the City first became involved. 

The City of Postville currently operates 
two wastewater treatment plants. A three- 
cell, controlled discharge lagoon system was 
constructed in 1970 to serve two meat proc- 
essing industries. Service to all other users 
is provided by a mechanical plant which was 
constructed in 1950, some 30 years ago. The 
physical condition of the mechanical plant 
is very poor. As a result the City must peri- 
odically replace equipment and make other 
costly repairs in an effort to maintain a rea- 
sonable degree of treatment. 

Approximately 60 percent of the sewer 
lines in the City of Postville were construct- 
ed in 1915, over 75 years ago. Another 30 
percent were built between 1923 and 1960. 
Many of the older lines are severely deterio- 
rated, some to the point of collapse. During 
wet weather periods, storm water leaks into 
the sewer system to the point where the ca- 
pacity of the sewer lines is exceeded, caus- 
ing backup of raw sewage into basements. 
The only solution currently available is to 
pump the excess flow from various man- 
holes in the system to relieve the backup 
problem. This “solution” simply moves the 
health hazard from the basements into the 
streets, This raw sewage eventually finds its 
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way into storm sewers which carry it direct- 
ly to the local streams further increasing 
stream pollution. 

In an effort to repair the sewer lines and 
construct a new wastewater treatment 
plant, the City of Postville retained a con- 
sulting engineer on December 7, 1972. This 
effort was made in spite of the fact that the 
then current freeze of grant funds placed 
the entire burden for financing this work on 
the City. S 

The freeze of grant funds was eventually 
removed. However, in the meantime while 
planning work was being pursued, the regu- 
lations governing the grant program under- 
went many changes. One of the most signifi- 
cant was that each phase of the work was to 
be approved by EPA before proceeding. 
Without this prior approval, the City would 
forfeit the chance for reimbursement under 
the grant program. This approval condition 
was to be the forerunner of seemingly end- 
less delays to the City’s planning efforts. 

Another significant change was the Imple- 
mentation of EPA’s Facility re- 
quirements which were to encompass the 
Infiltration/Inflow or I/I Analysis and the 
Sewer System Evaluation Survey (SSES). 

With the implementation of these new re- 

quirements, the scope of planning work was 
re-defined, a grant application was submit- 
ted and approval to proceed was requested. 
This approval in the form of a Step 1 grant 
offer from EPA, was received on January. 16, 
1976, over three years from the time the 
City made its first attempt to solve its prob- 
lems. 
The infiltration/inflow work was complet- 
ed in the summer of 1976 and the final 
report was submitted to the regulatory 
agencies on November 5, 1976.. 

The basic conclusion of the Infiltration/ 
Inflow Analysis report was to proceed with 
an SSES. EPA approval for this work was 
received on March 31, 1977 and field work 
on the SSES was subsequently initiated, 

At that point in time the program was 
progressing well and all parties involved 
were optimistic. Our optimism was short 
lived as on December 19, 1977, the City re- 
ceived a letter from Iowa Department of En- 
vironmental Quality (DEQ). The letter 
simply stated that the receiving stream for 
the City’s treated waste had been designat- 
ed as “high quality waters.” As a result a 
higher degree of wastewater treatment 
would be required. The letter then advised 
that further Facility Planning work be de- 
ferred until new treatment limits could be 
defined. Except for the cleaning and televi- 
sion inspection phase of the SSES, which 
was then in progress, all further work was 
halted as requested by Iowa DEQ. 

A public meeting was finally held on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1979 in an attempt to resolve the 
“high quality waters” dilemma by establish- 
ing a stream antidegradation policy. To 
date, this matter has not been resolved and 
establishment of an antidegradation policy 
has been deferred indefinitely pending addi- 
tional field studies of the receiving streams. 

A periodic basin plan review by Iowa 
DEQ, without further consideration of the 
antidegradation matter, has resulted in the 
establishment of new treatment standards 
for the Postville plant. The City was advised 
of these new standards on February 19, 


1980. It is ironic to note that these “new”: 


standards, which took over two years to for- 
mulate, are the same as those established by 
the agencies in November, 1976. 

Following EPA approval of the new stand- 
ards, Facility Planning work may be re- 
sumed, presumably in the fall of 1980. Un- 
fortunately, the situation has now taken an- 
other turn for the worse. First, there is 
some indication that grant funds may not 
be available to finance the remaining Facili- 
ty Planning work. Second, revisions to the 
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system used to establish the City’s priority 
for receiving subsequent grants has also 
been revised. The latest target dates for 
Step 2 and Step 3 grants for Postville are 
March 31, 1986 and September 30, 1987 re- 
spectively. Even if Facility Planning is. al- 
lowed to proceed this fall, construction of a 
new treatment plant and rehabilitation of 
the sewer system could not be accomplished 
before early 1990, almost 17 years after 
planning was initiated by the City. Even 
this date is optimistic as further delays 
could result from lack of Federal funding or 
additional changes in the grant program. 

To date, over $70,000 (local money plus 
grant funds) has been spent on Step 1 Fa- 
cility Planning, and still we are not done. 
Also, in the past 2% years the City of Post- 
ville has spent in excess of $80,000 for re- 
pairs and improvements to its treatment 
facilities. This work was all accomplished 
with local funds without the benefit of any 
grant assistance. Substantial additional ex- 
penditures of local funds will be required 
over the next 10 years just to maintain the 
existing plant and sewer system in operat- 
ing condition. 

With the completion of projects currently 
under way, the City of Postville will have 
outstanding some $429,000 in General Obli- 
gation bonds; almost one-half of its legal 
G.O. capacity. The only other method avail- 
able for financing of plant improvements is 
sewer revenue bonds. Both of these methods 
result in increased costs to the citizenry. In 
view of the current economic situation, any 
cost increase is very unpopular. 

The current grant program with its inher- 
ent changes and delays is also extremely 
costly. At the current rate of inflation, the 
eventual cost of the new facilities for the 
City of Postville will be over 2% times that 
if construction were to proceed today. This 
is, of course, a direct cost to the citizenry 
since the grant system which serves to fi- 
nance such improvements is tax supported. 

The indirect costs to the City as a result 
of the delays caused by the grant system are 
also substantial. Without adequate sanitary 
sewage service, the City is at a definite dis- 
advantage when it comes to attracting new 
industry. Because of the deteriorated condi- 
tion of the existing facilities, the City may 
even be forced to place a moratorium on 
further residential development. Such re- 
strictions on the growth of a City inevitably 
results in the economic decline of the entire 
area. 

To avoid such economic disaster and to 
ensure that the fight to control pollution of 
the nation’s streams will not be lost, it is im- 
perative that restructuting of the grant pro- 
gram be given serious consideration. Some- 
thing must be done-to ensure that, in the 
future, cities will not have to wait 17 years 
to see their efforts bear fruit.e 


MORRIS MEADOR 
HON. RICHARD C. SHELBY 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


è Mr. SHELBY. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to join with my fellow Ala- 
bamians in honoring one of our true 
State heroes, Morris Meador. 

On Saturday, April 26, Morris was 
inducted into the Sports Hall of Fame 
at the University of Southern Missis- 
sippi in recognition of the distin- 
guished sports career he led while a 
student there. 
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We in Alabama already knew of 
Morris’ potential from his years at 
Choctaw County High School in the 
Seventh Congressional District from 
which he graduated in 1958, after letter- 
ing in football, baseball, and basketball, 
serving as football captain for 2 years, 
and playing in the Black Belt Confer- 
ence for all three sports. At USM, Morris 
continued to wow his fans as No. 1 de- 
fensive halfback, No. 1 punter, and al- 
ternate starter quarterback. After a 
tour with the Denver Broncos and a 
coaching stint at USM, along with 
military duty which included involve- 
ment with the service team, Morris 
came home to Choctaw County. 

Now married and the father of 
three, Morris Meador has been as suc- 
cessful in the cattle and lumber busi- 
nesses as he was on the playing fields. 
The laurels from USM are well-de- 
served—and we in Alabama, and espe- 
cially Choctaw County, are proud to 
say that Morris is a “hometown boy“. 


OTA STUDY REFUTES BATF 
CLAIMS FOR EXPLOSIVES TAG- 
GING 


HON. GENE SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


@ Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Office of Technology Assessment has 
just released the results of their 10- 
month analysis of the proposed explo- 
sives tagging program. It clearly sup- 
ports the Public Works Committee’s 
decision to delete authorization for 
this program from H.R. 2441, the Anti- 
terrorism Act. 

The report is filled with references 
to uncompleted testing, poorly docu- 
mented tests, safety problems, and 
cost increases of stich an extent that, 
even under optimum conditions, 
“+ + + marginal companies and prod- 
uct lines might be eliminated.” The 
report estimates the minimum yearly 
costs for an OTA-designed “baseline” 
tagging program—which does not cor- 
respond to any of the authorization 
legislation before the Congress—at $45 
million. Minimum costs for tagging all 
commercial explosives were estimated 
at $268 million per year. 

There also appear to be major dis- 
crepancies between the testimony 
given to the Aviation Subcommittee 
by the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, 
and Firearms and the facts as deter- 
mined by OTA. 

BATF testified repeatedly that all 
necessary tests were completed last 
year on dynamite and black powder, 
and that they would, if permitted, re- 
quire those products to be tagged im- 
mediately. OTA reports that no single 
explosive has been subjected to all 
necessary safety tests, that important 
data is lacking on the long-term ef- 
fects of tags in dynamites, that ballis- 
tics tests on black powder are inad- 
equate, and that it would be at least 
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another year before the necessary 
testing could be completed. 

OTA also reports evidence that the 
tags react with some types of gunpow- 
ders and one high explosive. One cor- 
poration has already filed a $2 million 
claim for damages against BATF’s pro- 
gram contractor, alleging that the in- 
advertent use of experimentally- 
tagged explosives in a normal commer- 
cial operation caused an explosion 
that destroyed their plant, endanger- 
ing the lives of nine workers. 

BATF testified that it was impossi- 


ble to detonate ammonium nitrate/ 


fuel oil (ANFO) bombs—ammonium 
nitrate not being covered by the pro- 
gram—without the use of high explo- 
sives, which would be tagged. OTA re- 
ports this is not the case; ANFO can 
be detonated with materials not in- 
cluded in the tagging program. 

BATF testified that it would be diffi- 
cult and “dangerous” to remove the 
tags from explosives. OTA reports 


that for powdery explosives it is both. 


easy and safe; requiring less than an 
hour’s work. 

BATF testified that making some of 
the tags nonmagnetic would forestall 
their removal from gunpowders; OTA 
found even nonmagnetic tags to be 
easily removable. BATF further sug- 
gested that the tags could be made 
opaque prior to an explosion to pre- 
vent removal by use of a black light, as 
the tags are fluorescent. OTA found 
this would make no difference as far 
as removal from gunpowder is con- 
cerned, but would interfere with qual- 
ity control operations at both the tag 
and explosives manufacturing facili- 
ties, and would raise the price of the 
tag an undetermined amount. 

BATF testified that no additional 
recordkeeping would be required for 
the tracing procedures necessary to 
utilize identification tagging; OTA es- 
timated a minimum cost increase of 38 
cents per pound for rifle powder due 
in increased recordkeeping. They also 
estimated an overall price increase of 
10 percent for explosives if their 
“baseline” program were implemented, 
with the figures going as high as 15 to 
20 percent for blasting caps, detonat- 
ing cord, and boosters. I emphasize 
again, these are minimum cost in- 
creases; OTA has identified cost ele- 
ments of the tagging program for 
which they were unable to develop 
viable figures due to lack of data. 

If all this negative information were 
not sufficient, OTA identified a 
number of countermeasures which 
would enable terrorists and profession- 
al criminals to completely circumvent 
the program; some of these options 
would also be available to the less 
knowledgeable bombers. BATF testi- 
mony as to increases in arrest rates for 
bombers were labeled “simply guesses” 
for which no data was available to 
permit OTA to evaluate. 

OTA also found that BATF's pro- 
jected tag recovery process—the use of 
a black light to spot the tags—is un- 
likely to be workable in real-life condi- 
tions. Instead, laboratory recovery 
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procedures would be necessary. It is 
typical of BATF’s entire approach to 
this program that their designated re- 
covery process would not work. 
Finally, OTA stated that if Congress 
were to mandate the program at this 
time, on the assumption that the prob- 
lems could be resolved, it “may be in- 


appropriate“ for BATF or the Treas- 


ury Department to be able to decide 
when it is safe to implement the pro- 
gram. 

I would certainly agree with the con- 
clusion. However, I do not believe that 
is likely to be the question for the 
Congress—I cannot conceive of the 
Congress passing such an expensive 
boondoggle at this time. 

We would be much better served by 
determining whether the testimony 
we received from BATF was a result of 
ignorance on their part, or an attempt 
to deceive the Congress. If ignorance, I 
would have grave doubts about their 
ability to ever manage explosives re- 
search programs. They have been reg- 
ulating the industry for at least 10 
years, and if they, and their hired con- 
sultants, know as little about explo- 
sives as their testimony indicated, I 
would doubt their competence to even 
continue their regulatory activities, let 
alone be entrusted with a major new 
program in the field. 

If there was an attempt to mislead 
the Congress, I believe we will know 
how to deal with that situation. 

I might note that if BATF had di- 
rected its research and money toward 
the detection of untagged explosives, 
as several other agencies are doing— 
undoubtedly in a more competent 
manner—we could well have a work- 
able explosives detector by now. How- 
ever, since detectors could be operated 
by local police, this would have given 
BATF nothing to regulate and would 
not have required them to dispatch 
agents all around the country investi- 
gating bombings. Accordingly, they di- 
rected their effort toward a program 
which followed their regulatory juris- 
diction, one which if implemented 
would require their personnel to inves- 
tigate most bombings and further reg- 
ulate the explosives industry: As a 
result, instead of a workable explo- 
sives detector, we have the complete 
mess I have just described. 

I hope the Appropriations Commit- 
tee looks into this situation.e 


PAPA FAMILY’S PATRIOTISM 
HON. EUGENE V. ATKINSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


Mr. ATKINSON. Mr. Speaker, at 
this time when America is facing an 
international crisis of no small dimen- 
sions, I would like all of us to recall 
another time when this great Nation 
was confronted by a more serious 
threat. I would also like us all to pay 
tribute to one family’s remarkable 
contribution to this Nation's fight 
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against fascism and tyranny. I am 
speaking about World War II and the 
services of the Papa family of Law- 
rence County, Pa. 

Ralph and Rose Papa came to this 
country when they were 14 years old. 
They lived on llth Street in West 
Pittsburgh, Pa. It was there that they 
raised a family of 10. Many Americans 
have large families, but I doubt that 
few can claim the great sense of duty 
and dedication to the principles of lib- 
erty and democracy which was exhib- 
ited by the family of Ralph and Rose 
Papa. Eight of their sons served in the 
Armed Forces of the United States be- 
tween the years of 1941 and 1946. The 
services of this brave family should 
stand as a glowing reminder to all for- 
eign antagonists of the fortitude and 
patriotism of the American people. Of 
this, the Papas are a shining example. 

The eight sons who served were: 
Frank R. Papa, Merle W. Papa, Roy J. 
Papa, Peter J. Papa, Angelo A. Papa, 
Ralph M. Papa, Alfred V. Papa, and 
Carmen J. Papa. Another brother, 
Lewis J. Papa, was refused service be- 
cause of dependency and because he 
was the last brother at home. The 
10th child was Anna Papa, now Mrs. 
Anna Panella. 

I feel that the service of this re- 
markable patriotic family speaks for 
itself, but I would like to dedicate 
their accomplishments in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recon with these two 
quotes from two great Americans: 

For without belittling the courage with 
which men have died, we should not forget 
those acts of courage with which men have 
lived. The courage of life is often less dra- 
matic than the courage of the final 
moment; but it is no less a magnificent mix- 
ture of triumph and tragedy. A man does 
what he must, in spite of personal conse- 
quences, in spite of obstacles and dangers 
and pressures, and that is the basis of all 
human morality—John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
“Profiles in Courage,” Ch. 11. 

Whensoever hostile aggressions require a 
resort to war, we must meet our duty and 
convince the world that we are just friends 
and brave enemies.—Thomas Jefferson, De- 
cember 3, 1806. 


Let all nations take note that there 
are many people in this country who 
have the patriotic sense of duty which 
the Papa family exhibited in the last 
war. It is people like the Papas which 
have made this country the great foe 
of all countries. and dictators who 
would oppose freedom and democra- 
cy. 


LUCIEN NEDZ TS SPEECH 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


@ Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, April 26, 1980, the U.S.S. 
Michigan, a Trident ballistic missile 
submarine, was christened and 
launched in Groton, Conn. The princi- 
pal speaker for the event was my 
friend and colleague on the House 
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Armed Services Committee, the Hon- 
orable Lucren Nepz1 of Michigan. 

In my over 20 years of service in the 
Congress I have heard a number of 
speeches at ship christenings and 


launchings. Some speeches have been. 


good, others not so good. The applause 
is generally polite and short. The reac- 
tion to Lucien Nepz1’s speech was dif- 
ferent. People seemed to be listening, 
and in the end the applause was firm, 
loud, and sustained. It was an appro- 
priate speech for the times, and par- 
ticularly for the moment. 

I am inserting the speech in the 
Recorp so that others who were not 
there can share its thoughtful mes- 
sage. 

THE CHRISTENING OF THE U.S.S, “MICHIGAN” 


For much of man’s history there has been 
a direct relationship between seapower and 
national supremacy. c 

This assessment of the importance of sea- 
power is still valid. Indeed, the striking 
power, speed, and, hopefully, the invulner- 
ability of our nuclear submarines can be 
said to be absolutely critical to our security 
and survival as a nation. 

After 19 years in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and 3 years in the service of my 
country in two wars, it is a particularly 
touching experience and honor for me to 
represent the Congress and my home state 
at this rare and auspicious ceremony, the 
christening of the U.S. S. Michigan. 

I have had the brief opportunity, more- 
over, to see the list of previous launchings 
of Fleet Ballistic Missile Submarines and 
the distinguished namés of previous spon- 
sors. I am pleased that my wife Peggy. will 
be in the company of, among others, Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth, Mrs. John F. Ken- 
nedy, Mrs. George C. Marshall, Miss Marian 
Anderson, Mrs. Hubert Humphrey, and Mrs. 
John Glenn. 

I especially want to salute the men and 
women who conceived this project, who 
managed it, and who worked on this enor- 
mously complicated submarine. Yours is no 
routine assignment. You are, rather, asked 
to be pioneers in concept and in craftsman- 
ship, taking your skills to the outer edges of 
knowledge and execution. 

As you know, the Trident class submarine 
is the largest and most powerful in the 
world. It is also the most expensive. 

The development and deployment of the 
Trident is at the heart of our nuclear strat- 
egy. It is simply indispensable. 

Because of its firepower and range, it will 
have more “sea room” than our older sub- 
marines and be less detectable, less vulner- 
able, less dependent on foreign bases. 

The development of the Trident is no Iso- 
lated phenomenon. It touches upon so many 
areas of American life: military strategy, nu- 
clear policy, foreign policy, budget balanc- 
ing, the economy, the allocation of re- 


sources. At a time of sudden and shattering 


disturbances at home in the automobile and 
construction industries, should we hold back 
on some of our military and development 
plans? 

Is the Trident too big and too expensive? 
How many should be built? Should we use 
the money for more and smaller and less ex- 
pensive combat ships? These are ongoing 
questions in an ongoing debate. 

The late Lyndon Johnson used to say, 
“Doing the right thing is easy. It’s knowing 
what the right thing is that’s difficult.” 

I deeply believe that the overwhelming 
majority of our elected and appointive offi- 
cials earnestly, almost desperately, want to 
do the right thing. They would also prefer 
rational discourse with those who differ 
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rather than an exchange of slogans and 
shouts. 

Few problems come to us neat and clean. 
In the 1980s we will be bedeviled by compli- 
cated and often unexpected problems, espe- 
cially abroad, where we will often have to 
choose between poor alternatives,” and 
subtle and perhaps unpopular balances be- 
tween conflicting interests. 

The arms race should be cited. US. 
“hawks” advocate aggressive procurement 
policies and aggressive military tactics and 
strategies. I have “occasionally” differed 
with them. However, my far greater concern 
is about Soviet “hawks” with monstrous 
military might undeterred by adequate U.S. 
capabilities. Hence, my support of and the 
necessity for responses such as the U.S.S. 
Michigan. To assume that the Soviets will 
not respond to our responses is unrealistic 
and so where does it end? The answer is 
quite obvious and regardless of the serious 
tensions which discourage rational dialogue, 
we cannot foresake the pursuit of fair, ver- 
ifiable arms limitations agreements. The nu- 
clear arms race is a race without a winner. 

Another example of a new and complicat- 
ed problem for us is what to do about the 
Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf. I was 
recently out there with a study mission. 

We all know that the oil of the Persian 
Gulf is precious for Western Europe and 
Japan, and is also of very substantial signifi- 
cance to us. I know many of you share the 
concern aroused by the Soviet occupation of 
Afghanistan. 

The nations of the Persian Guif and 
Indian Ocean are militarily weak. Some rely 
dangerously on imported labor. Almost all 
want our arms. Almost all fear the Soviet 
Union and are péssimistic about Soviet in- 
tentions. And almost all want a “no-lose 
contract” from us with little or no risk for 
them. They want us there, but they don't 
want to see us. 

We have, in other words, an “over the ho- 
rizon” appeal. But we need forward basing 
and a place for our men to rest. Obviously, 
morale problems and maintenance problems 
will accumulate. We are negotiating forward 
bases. Our best young military professionals 
are confronting the unprecedented chal- 
lenge of designing long distance airlift and 
sealift and rapid deployment forces. 

Yes, all this costs money—and other pro- 
grams, military and social, must be squeezed 
and juggled. 

As a great power, we can influence events 
but we can’t always control them. 

Walter Lippmann once told us that “in 
many of the great religious and ideological 
conflicts of mankind there has been no vic- 
tory, no defeat, no solution and no settle- 
ment—only an untidy living with unsettled 
business.” 

I view this as realistic rather than defeat- 
ist and I believe we can and will make prog- 
ress. There will always he some unpalatable 
items on our plate. There will also be an oc- 
casional breakthrough. 

We sometimes tend to underestimate our- 
selves as a nation. We are, after all, a de- 
mocracy that is debating within itself all 
the time—and it’s brought to you nightly on 
television news. 

But all is not roses for the Soviets and the 
communist bloc, and that’s for sure. 

Again and again they fail in agriculture. 

Again and again, in the competition of 
quality production and propriety, West Ger- 
many beats East Germany, Western Europe 
beats Eastern Europe, and Japan and 
* beat almost everybody East and 

est. 

The pull of western ideas and culture are 
at work in communist lands and in the 
Soviet Union itself. 
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China has opened diplomatic and commer- 
cial relations with the U.S. and the West to 
a degree not dreamed of a few years ago. 

Egypt, militarily the strongest. Atab 
nation, has rejected the Soviets and drawn 
closer to the West. 

Cuba, a regional “showplace” for commu- 
nism, has suffered the recent embarassment 
of thousands of desperate people risking all 
to leave. 

Finally, in Afghanistan, the Soviets move 
was, in George Kennan’s words, “Executed 
with incredible political clumsiness”. Geopo- 
litically it may be a temporary or perma- 
nent plus. Politically and morally, however, 
they will pay a heavy price for a long time. 
Most of the world sees the Soviet invasion 
in terms reminiscent of that line from Soph- 

. hiding brutal purpose in specious 
argument.” 

As a member of the House Armed Services 
Committee I must tell you I am deeply con- 
cerned about the matter of American mili- 
tary personnel. 

Without skilled, dedicated, and fairly paid 
men and women in our military, plans, 
budgets, and hardware, no matter how well 
conceived, will flounder. 

Last year, for the first time since the be- 
ginning of the all-volunteer force, all four 
services failed to meet their enlistment re- 
quirements. The Navy has failed to meet its 
recruiting goals for most of the last 36 
months, 

Indeed, women make up 6 percent of the 
military. Without them, the shortfall in the 
all-voluntary force would have been even 
more vivid. 

I am perhaps old fashioned. Wouldn't it 
be better to have a m of Ameri- 
cans in the service? Haven’t we strayed too 
far from the concepts of the citizen-soldier 
and democratic acceptance of duty? It is 
right that minority youths should find 
themselves in high disproportion in the 
combat arms-infantry and tanks? And what 
can be said about the troublesome fact that 
a majority of new Members of Congress 
have not experienced the personal experi- 
ence and occasional hardships of military 
service—and how this gap shapes their atti- 
tudes towards the military and our military 
needs? 

After much reflection, I believe registra- 
tion is a prudent step. I find that opposition 
to it is regrettably more often emotional 
than reasoned. 

But registration will not get us the num- 
bers. Quite frankly, retention is a more seri- 
ous problem. The most serious manpower 
challenge is to retain a high proportion of 
skilled people to fill the increasingly com- 
plex needs of our Navy, Army, Air Force, 
and Marines. 

It is not an easy problem, nor a popular 
subject. We must nevertheless discuss, 
decide, and act. 

Like it or not, jittery economy or not, in- 
flation or not, we are the leading democracy 
in the world and we simply cannot take a 
holiday. 

Our basic goal remains a peaceful world, 
preferably of free and independent states, 
with economic, political and social justice. 

Still, it gets down to the fact that we must 
necessarily consider each situation on terms 
of our own interests and capabilities. We 
should keep our lines open to our adversar- 
ies and make it our mission, besides, to un- 
derstand the historic forces at work in every 
corner of the world. Learning and informa- 
tion and sensitivity are our allies and can 
unlock many doors. 

Somehow, we must summon up the na- 
tion’s discovered and undiscovered abilities 
and the cascading vitality of our people. 

Carl Sandburg once wrote, in “The 
People, Yes.” 
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“Breeds run out and shining names no 
longer shine. 

Tribes, clans, nations have their hour 

Hang up their records and leave 

The United States is not yet ready to 
hang up its record and leave. We are a 
young nation, and we are early in our hour. 

It is no mere accident, in my judgement, 
that the United States remains the best 
hope of mankind. There is something deep 
in our national character that has respond- 
ed and demands that we will respond. 

And so, on this day of christening, when 
the elements of science, freedom, adventure 
and commitment meet to add to our might, 
let us hope that the U.S.S. Michigan will 
protect our values and our people. And that 
when this great ship is retired on some dis- 
tant day it will have helped preserve the 
peace ever vigilantly, yet never having fired 
its awesome nuclear punch in anger. 

Thank vou. 


THE IRRECONCILABLES 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


è Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post recently published a 
lead editorial concerning one of the 
major problems of the budget process. 
L refer to the problem of reconcili- 
ation, that hoped-for meeting of the 
minds—not to mention the budgets— 
between the overall budget resolution 
and the ultimate vote of budget fig- 
ures made by each committee and 
each Representative. Congress, says 
the Post, “needs to set its om goals— 
and stick to them.” 

I could not have put it more suc- 
cinctly. I have, on innumerable occa- 
sions, put it more forcefully and per- 
haps more vehemently because I have 
for too long seen the budget process 
mocked and trampled upon by a refus- 
al to go along with those originally low 
budget figures. But I am grateful to 
the Post for saying in a few words— 
and with its considerable prestige— 
what many of us have been saying 
loud and long for years. 

At this point I wish to insert in the 
Recorp “The Irreconcilables” from 
the Washington Post, April 25, 1980. 
{From the Washington Post, Apr. 25, 1980] 

‘Tue IRRECONCILABLES 

As the first floor debates on the 1981 
budget heat up in both houses of Congress, 
it is important to remember that they in- 
volve two very different disputes. One is 
substantive—guns versus butter, or who gets 
what. The second concerns p and 
jurisdictions: the budget committees are 
trying to make Congress stick to the deci- 
sions it has already reached on the budget 
totals through the legislative year. 

In a way, it is the second, less exciting ar- 
gument that is the more important. Can the 
federal government discipline itself? Few 


Americans seem now to believe it really can. . 


The issue around which the fight is form- 
ing is called “reconciliation.” This is the re- 
quirement that any individual act of Con- 
gress—appropriation bills, new authoriza- 
tions and so on—follow the expenditure 
amounts permitted various parts of the gov- 
ernment in the overall budget resolution. 
Budget committees in both houses are 
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trying to get this requirement imposed early 
in the year, so that members of Congress 
won't be tempted to (1) vote for budget bal- 
ance in May and (2) vote thereafter for 
every budget-breaking bill their constitu- 
ents might like between May and October. 

There is some basis for this anxiety. Since 
the congressional budget process was estab- 
lished in 1974, the votes generally have been 
conservative on the overall totals, which 
were not binding, and then considerably 
more liberal on each sub-part. As a result, 
expenditures have always exceeded what 
was planned, and the final reckoning came 
too late in the year to matter. 

‘The budget committees are on the right 
track. Devastating as the effect might be on 
some of the members’ operating style, if 
Congress is to be even slightly coherent on 
budget matters, it meeds to set its own 

goals—and stick to them. 


DISTINGUISHED SCIENTISTS 
CALL FOR RESPONSIBLE U.S. 
ROLE IN NUCLEAR FUEL CYCLE 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


è Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, last 
week a panel of distinguished scien- 
tists, including seven Nobel Prize win- 
ners, wrote the President a most con- 
structive and sensible letter on the 
question of nuclear fuel reprocessing 
and allocation policy. These scientists 
took the point of view that only by 
working in partnership with other 
countries and convincing them of our 
intention to safeguard nuclear materi- 
als while remaining a reliable supplier 
can this Nation play a meaningful role 
in minimizing proliferation. This ap- 
proach will also serve the cause of in- 
ternational energy supply and the re- 
lated need for economic stability. 

I urge my colleagues to read the 
letter to the President from the Scien- 
tists and Engineers for Secure Energy. 

SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS FOR 
Secure ENERGY, INC., 
New York, N.Y., April 11, 1980. 
Tur PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The conclusions of 
the two year, twenty-one nation Interna- 
tional Nuclear Fuel Cycle Evaluation 
[INFCE] suggest to us that the United 
States should immediately develop an effec- 
tive and meaningful nuclear fuel reprocess- 
ing and allocation policy. 

Indeed, in its final report, the hard-work- 
ing INFCE group, which you helped create, 
states inter alia: 

“[Reprocessing] is an essential prelimi- 
nary to many of the possible fuel cycles. 

“To date, no country has selected [the no- 
reprocessing] concept, 

“The basic technology is. . . well estab- 
lished. Some countries have built, are build- 
ing, or plan to build reprocessing plants on a 
major industrial scale 

Some! developing countries are aiming 
at obtaining their independence in the nu- 
clear fuel cycle in the near future and 
— mainly require transfers of tech- 
no ogy.” 

We, therefore, believe that the well being 
of the community of nations and peace in 
the world will best be secured if you initiate 
the following steps: 
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1, Issue a declaration, on behalf of the 
United - States, reaffirming our previous 
commitment, made in the Nuclear Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty, binding us to active par- 
ticipation in the development and imple- 
mentation of international programs allow- 
ing all nations access to adequate fuel sup- 
plies and necessary technologies for com- 
mercial production of nuclear power under 
strict and comprehensive safeguards. 

2. Establish a domestic Presidential Com- 
mission of experts to prepare—in light of 
the INFCE analysis—detailed recommenda- 
tions concerning the scope and intensity of 
United States participation in the produc- 
tion and international management of nu- 
clear fuels and the supervision of their com- 
mercial utilization; 

3. Urge the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion to promptly proceed with, and con- 
clude, the Generic Environmental State- 
ment on Mixed Oxide Fuels [GESMO] as a 
necessary prerequisite for rational fuel cycle 
management; and 

4. If the outcome of GESMO Is favorable 
to reprocessing, direct the Nuclear Regula- 
tory Commission to exercise its statutory 
duties regarding reprocessing license appli- 
cations. 

For those who fear reprocessing because 
of proliferation, the INFCE analysis pro- 
vides a combination of reassurance with 
realism: 

“Proliferation is primarily a political and 
not a technical matter. ... International 
measures aimed at reducing the risk of pre- 
liferation . . . already exist. 

(Dliversion risks encountered in the var- 
ious steps of the Flast] B{reeder] R[eactor] 
fuel cycles present no greater difficulties 
than in the case of the Llight] Wlater] 
Rleactor! with U-Pu cycle, or even of the 
once-through cycle 

“Safeguards requirements in thorium- 


based fuel reprocessing and refabrication 
plants would be similar to those in the ref- 
erence U-Pu system and the same methods 
of accountancy supplemented by contain- 
ment/survejllance would have to be used. 
“Effective international safeguards are an 
essential feature of the nuclear power in- 


dustry. ... The experience gained to date 
can provide a useful basis for the evolution 
of the new and improved techniques of ac- 
countancy, containment and surv 

that are needed for the special requirements 
of future industrial-scale plutonium han- 
dling facilities.” 

To best serve the cause of international 
health, economic stability, and progress 
within a just, safe, and secure world, it 
seems to us, therefore, the United States 
must play an active and imaginative leader- 
ship role in advancing the peaceful uses of 
atomic power. The initiatives suggested in 
this letter would immediately achieve this 
goal. 

We urge you to consider the proposed 
steps and use the great powers of your 
office to launch the New International 
Energy Cooperation of the Eighties. ` 

Sincerely, 

Robert Adair, Yale University; Hans 
Bethe, Cornell University; Felix Bloch, 
Stanford University; David Bodansky, 
University of Washington; Harvey 
Brooks, Harvard University; Creighton 
Buck, University of Wisconsin; Lee Du 
Bridge, President Emeritus, Cal. 
Tech.; Albert Gold, Polytechnic Inst. 
of N.Y.; Robert Hexter, University of 
Minnesota; Robert Hofstadter, Stan- 
ford University; Erich Isaac, CCNY of 
CUNY; Herbert Kouts, Brookhaven 
Lab.; Jack Kyger, Argonne National 
Lab.; Leona Libby, UCLA; W. F. Libby, 
UCLA; John McCarthy, Stanford Uni- 
versity; Robert Mulliken, University of 
Chicago; James Rainwater, Columbia 
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University; Norman Rasmussen, MIT; 
Frederick Seitz, Rockefeller Universi- 
ty; Edward Teller, Hoover Institute; 
Miro M. Todorovich, BCC of CUNY; 
James Van Allen, University of Iowa; 
Alvin M. Weinberg, Oak Ridge Insti- 
tute; Eugene Wigner, Princeton Uni- 
versity.e 


THE CONGRESSIONAL BLACK 
CAUCUS 1980 LEGISLATIVE 
AGENDA 


HON. CARDISS COLLINS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


@ Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I am inserting into the 
Recorp the Congressional Black 
Caucus legislative agenda for the 2d 
session of the 96th Congress. This is 
the sixth legislative agenda presented 
by the Congressional Black Caucus. In 
previous agendas we have raised the 
major issues facing blacks and other 
underrepresented constituencies in the 
legislative process. 

This year we are centering our at- 
tention on the issue which is of over- 
whelming importance to the constitu- 
ents we represent, the issues of full 
employment and economic policy. We 
have made it our top priority in past 
agendas yet neither the Congress nor 
the administration have moved to im- 
plement policies.which will resolve the 
economic crisis facing the country. 

The disastrously high rates of infla- 
tion and unemployment which were 
referred to in the past have continued 
to mount, It is time to implement the 
provisions of the Humphrey-Hawkins 
Act to move us toward full employ- 
ment, reduced inflation, and balanced 
growth. The text of the Congressional 
Black Caucus 1980 legislative agenda 
follows: 


1980 CBC LEGISLATIVE AGENDA 


For the past five years, the Congressional 
Black Caucus has issued a Legislative 
Agenda spelling out the priority issues of 
concern to the Black community and to 
others facing similar economic and social 
problems. As we look back over these Agen- 
das, it is striking to see that the issues have 
not changed—full employment, civil rights, 
urban and rural development, education, 
health, welfare reform, relations with Third 
World nations, energy, criminal justice and, 
encompassing all other issues, Federal 
budget priorities. — 

It Is even more striking that the funda- 
mental position of Black Americans in this 
country has not changed. Black families 
earn less than 60 percent that earned by 
white families. Nearly a third of Black 
Americans live below the poverty level. 
Black unemployment is at 12 percent by of- 
ficial figures, twice that of white Americans 
as it has been for over thirty years. Life ex- 
pectancy for Blacks is more than five years 
shorter than for whites. Nearly five times as 
many Black Americans as white Americans 
live in substandard housing. The list can go 
on and on. 

Nonetheless, the response of Congress has 
been dismal. Proposition 13 mentality per- 
vades the Congress. Anti-civil rights amend- 
ments are offered with greater and greater 
frequency. Defense spending rises rapidly in 
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response to perceived threats, but spending 
for documented, long-standing actual harm 
to millions is decreased. 

Therefore, the 1980 Congressional Black 
Caucus Legislative Agenda has one single 
priority—full employment and the imple- 
mentation of economic policies which will 
remove the disparities for Black Americans 
and improve the economic condition of all 
Americans who have suffered economic op- 
pression. 

In making full employment implementa- 
tion our single legislative priority for 1980, 
we are not ignoring other legislative issues 
which will come before Congress. Some of 
our major concerns are listed at the conclu- 
sion of this Agenda. These issues remain 
critical in their own right, and we have 
spoken to each in the earlier Legislative 
Agendas. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Reducing the astronomically high rate of 
unemployment in the Black community 
while controlling inflation is the absolute 
priority for the Black community. The 
framework of economic policy to achieve 
that goal was enacted into law as the Full 
Employment and Balanced Growth Act of 
1978, It requires a fundamental shift in eco- 
nomic policy away from attempting to con- 
trol inflation. by slowing down the economy, 
inducing credit crunches, raising interest 
rates, creating shortages and scarcities and 
slashing the domestic budget. 

There are three essential aspects this year 
for moving toward a full employment econo- 
my: (1) Preparation of a comprehensive eco- 
nomic plan which specifies policies and proj- 
ects in each economic sector for invest- 
ments and activities to create jobs while 
limiting price increases. (2) Passage of a 
Congressional. Budget Resolution which 
provides adequate funds for domestic social 
programs which will themselves create jobs. 
(3) Passage of major new Youth Employ- 
ment legislation to substantially reduce the 
36.8 percent official Black youth unemploy- 
ment rate and the 16.9 official overall youth 
unemployment rate. A comprehensive pro- 
gram- which provides every youth seeking 
employment with a job and training is 
within our capacity, and it is vital to the 
progress and security of our nation. 

Some have tried to tell us that a 6 percent 
unemployment rate is “full” employment, 
ignoring ‘the Black official unemployment 
rate of 12 percent, and unofficial unemploy- 
ment rate estimated at 25 percent. 

The white male unemployment rate in De- 
cember 1979 was 3.7 percent. If that level of 
unemployment can -be reached for white 
males, it can be reached for every other 
group in this nation. To do otherwise is im- 
moral, unjust and unacceptable. 


OTHER MAJOR LEGISLATIVE PRIORITIES 


A number of other important legislative 
issues are before Congress this year. The 
Congressional Black Caucus has expressed 
its position on each of these matters in the 
past, and will continue to do so in further 
statements during the coming year. These 
issues include: 

King Holiday Bill. : 

Ratification of the Full Voting Represen- 
tation for the District of Columbia Consti- 
tutional Amendment, 

Fair Housing Act Amendments to Provide 
Cease and Desist and Other Powers to HUD 
and Legislation to Protect Low-Income Resi- 
dents Against Displacement in Urban 
Neighborhoods Undergoing Change. 

Opposition to Anti-Civil Rights Amend- 
ments Offered Annually to the Labor-HEW 
Appropriations Bill and other Legislation. 

Criminal Code Reform’ Which Does Not 
Violate Basic Civil Liberties. 

Protecting and Strengthening Historically 
Black Colleges and Universities. 
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Furthering Majority Rule in Southern 
Africa, Increased Economic Assistance to 
Third World Nations and Opposing a Peace- 
time Military Draft or Draft Registration. 

Revision of the Communications Act of 
1934 so as to Provide Greater Opportunities 
for Minorities in the Communications Field. 

An Accurate 1980 Census Count and Polit- 
ical Boundary Redistricting based on the 
Census which Maximizes Black Political 
Power. Adjustment of Federal Fund Alloca- 
tions to Take Account of Any Census Un- 
dercount of Minorities. 

Legislation to Further an Energy Policy 
Which Does Not Use Price to Further Con- 
servation, but Rather Shares the Burden of 
Conservation Equitably. Continuation of 
Subsidies to Lower-Income Persons to Pay 
Utility Bills. An End to Oil Price Decontrol. 

Opposition to Attacks on the Federal 
Trade Commission and Strengthening of 
Laws to Protect the Low-Income Con- 
sumer.@ 


THE SPIRIT OF HELSINKI, VIGIL 
1980 


HON. HERBERT E. HARRIS Il 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


è Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to have this opportunity to join 
with many of my colleagues and par- 
ticipate in “The Spirit of Helsinki, 
Vigil 1980.” It is clear to me that these 
speeches are serious reminders to the 
Soviet Union that we in the United 
States will not abandon our friends in 
Russia who are denied their basic 
human rights. 

I speak today on behalf of Victor 
and Batsheva Yelistratov. Their loving 
relatives live in my congressional dis- 
trict and I have been working on this 
case for a number of years. Victor and 
Batsheva are a source of strength to 
all refusenik families living in the 
U.S.S.R. Although Victor was fired 
from his job and must constantly 
search for work, he and Batsheva fear- 
lessly aid those in need. Victor has 
traveled miles from Moscow to try and 
help the pentacostals and he has tried 
to visit some of the prisoners of con- 
science. Because of his efforts, he is 
concerned that he could be arrested 
and jailed on some trumped up charge. 

The Yelistratovs deserve our atten- 
tion. They have been trying to leave 
Russia for at least the last 8 years and 
are still being told that Victor pos- 
sesses information vital to the state. 
This is a stale excuse and one that is 
not true. The Soviets simply do not 
want these two people to emigrate—to 
be able to join their family in the 
United States—under the terms of the 
Helsinki agreement which officials of 
that country signed in August 1975. 

My efforts on behalf of Victor and 
Batsheva will continue until they are 
free to leave and come to this country 
and my district where their family re- 
sides. I know I want to meet these 
brave individuals and I hope I will be 
able to report to you that they were 
permitted visas before.the Vigil of 
1981 begins. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
THE CIA AND-THE EPA 


HON. RON PAUL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


@ Mr. PAUL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to an article that appeared in 
the May 12 issue of Forbes. It seems 
that the CIA is not only using its spy 
satellites to photograph the United 
States and Americans, but it is also 
providing those photographs to the 
EPA. I would like to raise two ques- 
tions. First, why and under what au- 
thority is the CIA photographing the 
United States, and second, why and 
under what authority is the CIA pro- 
viding those photographs to the EPA? 
The article follows: 
Bic BROTHER STRIKES AGAIN 
(By Allan Sloan) 


No one in Washington likes to talk about 
U.S. military satellites, on or off the record. 
National security, you understand. About all 
most people know is that satellite cameras 
take fabulously detailed pictures of things 
around the world that affect American in- 
terests—troop movements, missile-launching 
sites, that sort of thing. Forbes has learned, 
however, that U.S. military satellites are not 
only watching Russians—they’re watching 
us, too. The same supersecret technology 
that takes pictures so detailed that photo 
analysts can tell when the Russian corn 
crop has blight or when a Russian tank 
force shows up on the Iranian border is also 
photographing American industrial plants. 
Some of the photos are routinely turned 
over to government agencies, from the U.S. 
Geological Survey to the- Environmental 
Protection Agency, provided that civilians 
who come near the pictures have top-secret 
security clearances and vow not to discuss 
e with anyone who is unclassi- 

At present, this sharing of information be- 
tween defense and civilian agencies is less 
sinister than silly—another instance of bu- 
reaucratic clumsiness, of well-intentioned 
people doing what comes naturally. But left 
unchallenged it has potential for serious 
mischief, as one company, Dow Chemical, 
has already learned. 

It’s not clear why the military takes pic- 
tures of the U.S., though it is probably for 
practice and to compare Russia's facilities to 
America's. The pictures, some from satel- 
lites, others from reconnaissance planes 
flying missions over the U.S., pass from 
military to civilian hands at meetings of the 
Committee for Civil Applications of Classi- 
fied Overhead Photography of the U.S. The 
committee, formed in 1976 to prevent abuse 
of classified military photographs, is so ob- 
scure few people know it exists. It consists 
of middle-level civil servants from seven 
agencies, with military people sitting in. 
The EPA’s man on the committee, Albert 
Trakowski, a retired Air Force lieutenant 
colonel, has sworn the committee is so 
secret that even its members’ identities are 
a matter of national security. 

But the committee’s chairman, Roy Ford- 
ham of the Geological Survey, sees things 
differently, and freely discussed the com- 
mittee during a recent interview in his 
office in Reston, Va. If Fordham is a super- 
spook, he hides it well. He wore a tie with 
flowers on it and plaid doubleknit trousers, 
and talked happily about the technology of 
mapmaking. He's a forestry graduate of 
Syracuse University—hardly the Ivy League 
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type the CIA is famous for. Fordham said 
that for years, to save on photo costs, the 
Geological Survey got mapmaking pictures 
from the military’s reconnaissance flights 
over the U.S.—practice missions, he says. 
The committee, formed at the suggestion of 
the Rockefeller Commission that investigat- 
ed the CIA in 1975, made the informal ar- 
rangement & formal one and brought in 
other agencies. Fordham refused to discuss 
satellites, citing national security. But the 
committee has seven members, each of 
whom, of course, has subordinates and supe- 
riors. So do the military people. With all 
those people in the know, it’s no secret that 
the Civil Applications Committee gets satel- 
lite photos that have been sanitized to ob- 
scure the location and capabilities of the 
satellites that took them. 

The EPA has used military satellite pic- 
tures to monitor civilian industries. The 
agency also takes its own enormously de- 
tailed pictures of U.S. industrial facilities. 
These practices would still be secret had the 
EPA not messed with Dow, one of the na- 
tion’s most feisty and outspoken companies. 
During the Vietnam War, Dow made 
napalm and Agent Orange because the gov- 
ernment asked it to. Three years ago, it cut 
off its corporate contributions to Central 
Michigan University after CMU students 
paid Jane Fonda $3,000 for a campus speech 
denouncing business, 

Dow has been fighting with the EPA for 
years over pollution from the generating 
plants that produce electricity and process 
steam for the Huge Dow chemical complex 
in its hometown of Midland, Mich. Dow had 
planned to close its generators in 1975 and 
use nuclear energy from two plants Con- 
sumers Power Co. is building across the Tit- 
tabawassee River from the chemical com- 
plex. But the nuclear plants have turned 
into a nightmare for the power company 
and are now scheduled for a 1984 startup— 
provided Consumers can get financing to 
complete them. While Consumers struggles, 
Dow runs its obsolescent, admittedly dirty 
generators and battles the EPA and the 
State of Michigan’s clean-air people. 

In February 1978, after Dow refused to let 
an EPA team make a second trip through its 
powerhouses, the EPA retaliated by hiring 
the Abrams Aerial Survey Co. of Lansing, 
Mich. to photograph the power plants. 
Abrams got some chemical plants in its pho- 
tographs, in such great detail that Dow 
claims trade secrets could be stolen if the 
pictures, which are subject to access by 
others under the Freedom of Information 
Act, made their way into the wrong hands. 
A month after the flight, Dow sued in feder- 
al court in nearby Bay City, Mich., going on 
the offensive for a change against the EPA. 
Dow says it offered to drop the suit if the 
EPA surrendered the pictures of the chemi- 
cal facilities and kept only the power plant 
pictures. The EPA’s lawyer doesn’t remem- 
ber it that way. In any case, the suit pro- 
ceeded. The judge in Bay City impounded 
the pictures—which are vastly more detailed 
than the one below—and Dow kept prodding 
the EPA. Because Bay City is out of the 
way, and pretrial proceedings are usually 
dull, few people other than lawyers have 
read the depositions taken by Dow from 
EPA employees. 

The depositions provide all anyone needs 
to find people who will confirm—off the 
record, of course, so as not to jeopardize se- 
curity clearances—that the EPA gets mili- 
tary satellite pictures. 

The depositions on file in Bay City, con- - 
fusing and conflicting as they are, show the 
EPA blundered into its latest battle with 
Dow. The EPA bureaucrat who ordered the 
pictures thought his boss wanted them, 
even though the pictures had nothing to do 
with enforcement actions against Dow. The 
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boss doesn't remember asking that Dow be 
overflown, but does recall he was so pleased 
with the pictures that he displayed one in 
his office. Dow. found out about the EPA’s 
snooping only because Abrams Aerial does 
work for Dow, and told the company about 
the overflight. 

The depositions and Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act cases brought against the EPA as a 
result of the Dow suit show that the EPA, 
which boasts that its pietures are at least as 
good as military reconnaissance photos, has 
photographed dozens of industrial facilities, 
some apparently in enough detail to allow 
trade secrets to be derived from the pic- 
tures. Why did the EPA take them? Because 
the technology is there, and so are the EPA 
people to use it. 

The EPA runs a surveillance operation of 
its own based in Las Vegas, and develops 
pictures in borrowed space at a semiclassi- 
fied military facility, Vint Hill Farms, near 
Warrenton, Va. The EPA is the only civil- 
ian agency there. The Las Vegas operation 
started in 1959 to track fallout from atom 
bomb tests, and was absorbed by the EPA 
when the agency was founded in 1971. The 
aerial photography missions, flown by mili- 
tary pilots through 1979, began with pic- 
tures of oil slicks, but evolved into high-res- 
olution picture-taking of individual facili- 
ties, too. One EPA man, David McNelis, im- 
plied in his deposition that some EPA pic- 
tures make their way to the CIA, which is 
barred from operating inside the U.S. “With 
the CIA, or any agency of the U.S. govern- 
ment, we would exchange technology at any 
opportunity we have,” McNelis testified. He 
refused to discuss specific exchanges. An- 
other EPA man said enforcement actions 
have been taken as the result of pictures ob- 
tained through the Civil Applications Com- 
mittee, but refused to be specific. Because 
many of the EPA people engaged in surveil- 
lance have military or CLA backgrounds, it’s 
easy to see how information might pass 
among the EPA, CIA and the military. out- 
side any committee, without leaving a paper 
trail to trace: 

Stephen Gage, an EPA assistant adminis- 
trator, does not rule out the possibility that 
EPA and CIA people talk to each other out- 
side formal channels. It's an old-boy net- 
work,” he said. Gage insisted he had no 
idea, until the Dow suit, that EPA’s pictures 
could be exposing company secrets. “The 
last thing we'd want to do is naively make 
trade secrets available,” he said. 

Sophisticated aerial pictures may stop 
some pollution here and there, but at what 
price? Maybe there was a reason to take pic- 
tures of Dow’s complex, though no legiti- 
mate one comes to mind. But why take tre- 
mendously detailed pictures from just 1,200 
feet up? Why take detailed pictures of 
dozens—if not hundreds—of facilities that 
aren’t even the subject of enforcement 
action? “My suspicion,” says Stephen Gage, 
“is that the use of this detailed photo equip- 
ment is overkill.” 

That’s putting it mildly.e 


WASHINGTON STATE 
NEIGHBOR’S AGAINST CRIME 


HON. JOEL PRITCHARD 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


è Mr. PRITCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues an organization in my 
district which has been very successful 
in deterring crime in neighborhoods. 
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The following description of the pro- 
gram was written by Jenny Hayes who 
is the project coordinator for the 
group, Washington Neighbor's Against 
Crime. 

The article follows: 

WASHINGTON STATE NEIGHBOR'S AGAINST 

CRIME 

Washington Neighbor’s Against Crime 

(WNAC) is a crime prevention. program 


based in Seattle that has successfully re- 


duced the crime rate for participating 
households by 48 to 61 percent by encourag- 
ing neighbors to work together in a careful- 
ly prescribed program of self-help. 

The program’s primary work fs education- 
al and devoted to encouraging citizen volun- 
teers to become involved in the criminal jus- 
tice system by serving in crime prevention, 
victim assistance, and other programs and 
related services. 

Initiated in 1975, this nonprofit, anti- 
crime organization stresses citizen participa- 
tion in neighborhood and business block- 
watches. Community volunteers are heavily 
utilized as hosts for neighborhood block- 
watch meetings and as blockwatch captains 
and assistant captains. Program participants 
are encouraged to mark their driver's li- 
cense numbers on high risk and big ticket 
items by using an engraving tool. The 
Washington State Crime Watch decal is 
then placed on: windows and doors around 
the home and has proven an effective deter- 
rent to would be burglars. 

Annual victimization surveys are conduct- 
ed in participating neighborhoods by volun- 
teers. These surveys keep track of criminal 
activity in the blockwatch and increases 
awareness as the results are shared with the 
blockwatch members. 

Crime information for each target area is 
also gained by the staff from the police re- 
ports available at the City Police Depart- 
ment. Any information found that is perti- 
nent to specific blockwatch groups is re- 
layed to blockwatch captains and assistants 
as Crime Alerts. è 

Blockwatch groups using these and other 
crime prevention techniques are 15 times 
less likely to be victimized by crime than 
nonparticipating households in the target 
neighborhoods. One reason for this is that 
it is always highly stressed that households 
learn to recognize occurrences and behavior 
patterns which are potentially threatening 
to persons and property and to learn what 
to do to safeguard themselves and their 
neighbors. 

WNAC believes that crime is an environ- 
mental concern and that people have the 
right to live in a wholesome, more crime- 
free environment. This prógram promotes 
change by encouraging friendly cooperation 
between neighbors through working togeth- 
er to reduce and prevent crime, lessening 
neighborhood tensions, bringing people to- 
gether in the spirit of mutuai assistance, 
combating neighberhood deterioration and 
juvenile delinquency, and laboring to 
achieve and maintain a better, more crime- 
free environment. The program also encour- 
ages full utilization of the Police Depart- 
ment and other local community organiza- 
tions. 

WNAC has worked closely with the Seat- 
tle Police Department, the Seattle Law and 
Justice Planning Office, and a Program 
Consultant who has helped form and pro- 
vide staff assistance to the new Mayor's 
Neighborhood Crime Control Council. 

Other activities of WNAC include arrang- 
ing community workshops and seminars, 
publishing the newsletter—The Victim’s 
Voice, making regular press releases and 
public service announcements, and carrying 
out crime-specific educational programs. 
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Funding for WNAC has previously come 
on a project-by-project basis to carry out 
specific tasks by the Office of Community 
Crime Prevention Programs, Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration of the U.S. 
Department of Justice. Two grants provided 
for the operation of the Queen Anne Neigh- 
borhood Watch Program in Seattle, Wash- 
ington and a sister program in Federal Way, 
Washington. These grants have also been 
used to fund a program consultant to pro- 
vide technical assistance to a total of nine 
neighborhood crime prevention projects 
which are funded by LEAA. Donations have 
come from local churches, area businesses, 
private citizens, and corporations. The pro- 
gram utilizes staff from college and high 
school work-study programs, CETA, neigh- 
borhood volunteers, and senior citizens. 

No property or person can ever be totally 
crime-proof, but people can be educated to 
be prepared and protected which will reduce 
the increase of crime as this program has 
successfully shown. 


DR. PAUL ROSCH 
HON. PETER A. PEYSER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


@ Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to com- 
mend a constituent of mine, Dr. Paul 
J. Rosch, for having been designated 
the 1980 Man of the Year” by the 
Yonkers Jewish Community Center. 
Dr. Rosch is a man of many accom- 
plishments and has been a member of 
the board of governors of the Jewish 
Community Center for many years. 
He has been instrumental in the devel- 
opment of that agency, which serves 
over 5,000 people annually and is one 
of the largest recreational institutions 
in the entire Yorkers community. 

Dr. Rosch’s accomplishments, both 
professionally and in public service, 
are impressive to say the least. I will 
only mention a few of his many 
achievements. Dr. Rosch is senior at- 
tending physician and director of the 
Endocrine Clinic at St. John’s River- 
side Hospital in Yonkers. He is a 
member of the Governor's advisory 
board on physician associates and spe- 
clal assistants and is medical consul- 
tant to Hudson View Nursing Home as 
well as serving as chairman of the 
medical review board of the city of 
Yonkers. 

Dr. Rosch presently serves as presi- 
dent of the American Institute of 
Stress as well as chairman of the 
board of the International Foundation 
for Biosocial Development and Human 
Health. These two organizations in- 
clude on their boards four Nobel laur- 
eates, two U.S. Senators, as well as dis- 
tinguished scientists and educators 
from all over the world. The distin- 
guished doctor is also listed in Who's 
Who in America” and the “Dictionary 
of International Biography” as the co- 
author of several medical texts and 
publications. 

Long active in community affairs, 
Dr. Rosch served as a commissioner of 
the Yonkers youth board and served 
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as chairman of the Yonkers communi- 
ty action program for 3 years. As a 
result of this outstanding work with 
the community action program he was 
awarded a Certificate of Outstanding 
Commendation by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity and the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

A husband and father of six chil- 
dren, Dr. Rosch has dedicated himself 
not only to a life of personal achieve- 
ment, but fortunately for us all, he 
has generously used his many talents 
in service to the entire community. In 
behalf of myself and my constituents I 
want to congratulate Dr. Rosch on 
having been designated “1980 Man of 
the Year” by the Yonkers Jewish 
Community Center.e 


AMERICAN CITIZENS ABROAD 
HON. BILL ALEXANDER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


@ Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
insert into the RECORD some more 
issues dealing with the taxation of 
American citizens living and working 
abroad: 


Issue No. 52 


Short title: Inadequacy of Rules for Capi- 
tal Gains Tax Shelter on Sale of a Home 
Retained in the USA by Americans Assigned 
Abroad. 

Summary of the problem: Some American 
citizens, when they are assigned abroad, 
retain possession of their residences in the 
United States with the intention to return 
to reside in them after the overseas assign- 
ment is terminated. It often occurs that 
upon completion of the overseas assign- 
ment, during which no residence was pur- 
chased abroad, the American is assigned to 
a new location in the United States remote 
from the residence that was maintained 
while abroad. 

U.S. tax practice insists upon the fact that 
a residence that is sold can only be protect- 
ed for capital gains if the owner resided for 
a requisite period of time in the dwelling 
before the sale. The returning American 
cannot qualify for this residency period and 
hence has no sheltering of any capital gain 
from sale of the retained residence for the 
purpose of purchasing a new residence 

where he will be henceforth employed. 
~ ACA's question: If sheltering capital gains 
from the sale of a residence is the intent, 
why does the present U.S. tax practice pe- 
nalize overseas Americans who cannot meet 
the stipulated residency tests, but who in alt 
other respects meet the intent of the stat- 
ute? Does not this unfair treatment of over- 
seas Americans constitute just the sort of 
disincentive to being willing to move abroad 
that we should be preventing? 

We ask the President to consider modify- 
ing the capital gains shelter rules to help 
overseas Americans be more willing to 
accept new assignments at home and abroad 
without fear of being abused by inflexible 
tax treatment. Specifically, we suggest that 
consideration be given to allowing overseas 
Americans to maintain a principal abode in 
the United States while they are abroad, 
and to be credited with constructive resi- 
dence in this abode while they are abroad 
for purposes of meeting the prior residence 
or occupancy test when the dwelling is sold 
upon their return from abroad. 
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We suggest that this rule apply not only 
to those who go abroad maintaining a dwell- 
ing at home, but also suggest that the rule 
be so structured as to permit Americans 
living overseas who need to shelter such 
capital gains from sale of a residence at 
home or abroad but who are precluded from 
doing this by the purchase of a residence 
abroad be also enabled to purchase a suit- 
able residence in the United States which is 
intended for subsequent use upon return to 
the U.S. from abroad. 


Issue No. 53 


Short title: Discriminatory Customs 
Treatment for Purchases of Gifts Abroad by 
Americans Resident Abroad Returning for a 
Holiday in the USA. 

Summary of the problem: Whenever it is 
to the advartage of the United States over- 
seas Americans have to fulfill obligations on 
the basis of citizenship. When it comes to 
rights, or benefits, however, there is fre- 
quently a discrimination on the basis of 
where an American resides. 

This discrimination exists in the Customs 
Rules that apply to how much dollar value 
purchases of gifts abroad can be brought 
duty-free into the United States. Returning 
U.S. residents are allowed up to $300 under 
the new Customs Rules. Americans who are 
residents abroad are treated the same way 
as foreigners who are resident abroad and 
are limited to only 3100. of such duty-free 
gifts. 

ACA’s question: Why is there this discrim- 
ination in the Customs Rules against Ameri- 
cans abroad? What definition of equity ne- 
cessitates this discrimination? 


Issue No. 54 


Short title: Problems of Obtaining Rul- 
ings of Overseas Residence Status for Cus- 
toms Purposes When Returning From Resi- 
dence Abroad. 

Summary of the problem: Each year thou- 
sands of overseas Americans move back to 
the United States after having lived for var- 
ious periods of time abroad. These returning 
Americans must decide in advance whether 
to bring back possessions that have been 
purchased abroad, or whether to sell these 
goods abroad. One of the principal factors 
that will often determine this choice is 
whether or not duty must be paid on the 
goods when they arrive in the U.S.A. 

It is very difficult to obtain a ruling from 
the Customs Service in advance concerning 
the overseas residence status that will be 
considered to apply to any U.S. citizen re- 
turning from abroad. While there are some 
Customs Service representatives assigned to 
Embassies abroad, they are most reluctant 
to give any such rulings, and usually insist 
that the returning American wait until he 
arrives at the Port of Entry to the U.S. fora 
definitive ruling from the Customs Inspec- 
tor who is met upon entry. 

This situation is a major, and unneces- 
sary, inconvenience for overseas Americans. 
It can cause needless confusion, anxiety and 
economic loss. 

ACA’s question: Why cannot the Customs 
Service define overseas residence require- 
ments in such a way that such determina- 
tions can be easily made abroad? 8 


Issue No. 55 
Short title: Discriminatory Treatment of 
Some Overseas Americans in the Definition 
of Overseas Residence for Customs Pur- 


Summary of the problem: In addition to 
the problem of obtaining an advance ruling 
on overseas residency status for an Ameri- 
can planning to return to the U.S. after re- 
siding abroad for Customs purposes (see 
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Issue 54 above), there is a discriminatory 


distinction made between those returning 
from foreign employment when the govern- 
ment is the employer and those returning 
from civilian employment. 

Returning Government employees are 
generally considered to have qualified for 
duty-free entry of goods acquired abroad if 
the period of residence abroad was 140 days. 
Returning Americans who do not work for 
the government usually have to prove that 
they have been abroad at least three years. 

ACA’s — Wa What principle of equity 
justifies making such a discriminatory dis- 
tinction? And, why has this distinction been 
made? 


Issue No. 56 

Short title: Use of Voting from Abroad as 
a Criteria for Determining the Overseas 
Residence Status of Americans Returning 
From Abroad. 

of the problem: In addition to 
the of returning overseas residents 
for U.S. Customs purposes (see Issues 54 & 
55 above) already mentioned, there is a fur- 
ther practice of the Customs Service that is 
a threat to the overseas franchise. 

One of the most difficult rights that over- 
seas Americans have fought to obtain is the 
right to be able to vote in Federal Elections 
in the United States. This right was finally 
established in 1975, but many overseas 
Americans refused to exercise the franchise 
in 1976 because of ambiguities in State tax 
laws. In came as a most unpleasant surprise 
to learn that the Customs Service also has 
adopted a practice of using the right to vote 
from abroad as a criteria for determining 
whether or not an American living overseas 
was a resident for Customs purposes. 

One of the questions that a returning 
American can be asked at the Port of Entry 
is whether or not he registered and voted in 
U.S. elections while he was abroad. A posi- 
tive reply can be used to disallow a claim 
that this American was really a resident in a 
foreign country for Customs duty purposes. 

ACA’s question: Why are the myriad bu- 
reaucracies of the U.S. Government allowed 
such unencumbered license to ask such 
questions about the use of the overseas 
voting right? This question should be for- 
bidden to the Customs Service and to any 
other bureaucrat for any definitional pur- 
poses.@ 


THE GIAIMO BUDGET WILL 
HURT SENIOR CITIZENS 


HON. NEWT GINGRICH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


@ Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, the 
proposal in the Giaimo budget to with- 
hold taxes on savings account interest 
and dividends will hurt people who 
can afford it the least—senior citizens. 

According to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Government will overwith- - 
hold to the tune of $5 billion under 
this proposal. 

That is money which will be taken 
out of the small amount of interest 
people earn on savings accounts these 
days and whatever they earn from 
dividends and kept by the Govern- 
ment until a tax return is filed. 

In effect, the Government is now 
forcing the 72 million people who file 
tax returns to loan the Government 
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that $5 billion—interest free. This is 
reminiscent of the Middle Ages, when 
absolute monarchs would force their 
subjects to give them loans without 
any hope of getting back interest. 

Of course, even worse is that the 
overwithholding will affect people 
who do not have to file a return right 
now. Some senior citizens earn only a 
small amount in savings account inter- 
est or dividends—and yet they will 
have taxes withheld on these small 
earnings unless they manage to file a 
form with the U.S. Treasury and their 
bank and whatever body pays them 
dividends, : 

The Latta budget rejects this with- 
holding proposal, while the Giaimo 
budget includes this idea. 

The Latta budget will help senior 
citizens by preventing any move 
toward this unneeded withholding 
proposal. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 
HON. BARBARA A. MIKULSKI 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


è Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to pay tribute to Polish Constitution 
Day, the anniversary of which falls on 
May 3. On May 3, 1791, Poland adopt- 
ed a new and progressive constitution 
which embodied the great ideas of de- 
mocracy, justice, and freedom. In fact, 
many of the ideals represented in this 
constitution are also essential compo- 
nents of America’s Constitution, prin- 
ciples which we cherish today. Free 
Poles throughout the world continue 
to celebrate Polish Constitution Day 
as an important reminder to all that 
Poland was one of the first pioneers of 
progressive thought in Europe. It is an 
unfortunate fact of history that al- 
though the Polish people have cher- 
ished freedom, tyrannical neighbors 
and leaders have made Polish liberty 
more a dream than a reality. 

Through the long history of the 
United States, freedom-loving Polish 
immigrants have contributed their 
skill and hard work to make this coun- 
try great. They have actively worked 
for our Nation’s freedom and have de- 
fended it on battlefields since it was 
born. É 

Today, when we honor Polish 
Americans in history who have made 
great contributions to our Nation and 
our world, we quite appropriately look 
toward two great American war 
heroes, Thaddeus Kosciuski and Casi- 
mir Pulaski. While it is vital to recog- 
nize the crucial accomplishments of 
these two brave and dedicated men, I 
feel that we should not overlook the 
work of many other great Poles. For 
example, Madam Curie performed 
landmark research on radiation from 
which even today people around the 
world derive enormous benefits. 
Madam Curie holds the remarkable 
honor of being the only physicist in 
history to receive two Nobel prizes. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Second, we should not forget Dr. 
Marie Zakrzewska, a Polish American 
of the 19th century who was one of 
the first women physicians in the 
United States. Despite enormous ob- 
stacles, she established two outstand- 
ing hospitals in the United States and 
helped to establish a third, Finally, I 
want to pay tribute to the great ac- 
complishments of all of the Polish 
nuns and priests in America who 
played such an important role in 
teaching us about the old world in 
Poland while at the same time prepar- 
ing us to be good citizens in our new 
home. 

In this time, Polish Americans can 
be very proud of the vital role which 
many of our compatriots are playing 
in Government, particularly in the 
shaping of our foreign policy. I know 
that I shared the thrill of many when 
I learned about the appointment of 
my good friend, Senator EDMUND 
MuskIE, as our new Secretary of State. 
Another powerful and prominent 
Polish American who has been helping 
to shape foreign policy for the past 
several years is Congressman CLEMENT 
ZABLOcCKI, the chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

On the local level in Baltimore, we 
can be very proud of the appointment 
of a great Polish American and distin- 
guished lawyer, M. Albert Figinski, as 
a judge on the supreme bench of Balti- 
more City. Already, in his short tenure, 
Judge Figinski has brought to the 
court great wisdom, compassion, and 
honor. 

In spite of the invasions and occupa- 
tions of the Polish nation through his- 
tory, the spirit of the Polish people re- 
mains strong. Although our homeland 
remains under the shadow of Soviet 
domination, the Polish people still 
commemorate the Polish Constitution 
and honor the rich contributions of 
Poles around the world. It is my hope 
that the great principles of freedom 
and democracy embodied in the Polish 
Constitution will in the near future 
become not just a dream but a reality 
on Polish soil. 


LAST CALL FOR SUNSET 
COSPONSORS 


HON. GILLIS W. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the budget choices we face in the 
course of this lengthy debate on the 
first budget resolution are difficult for 
everyone. But our performance as an 
a ia in these trying times is cru- 
c 

Our foremost national priority is to 
attack the root causes of our current 
economic problems. This translates 
into discipline for us as individual 
Members and as an institution. 

Congress can no longer rely on ad 
hoc efforts to make budget cuts and 
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bring Federal spending under control. 
We must put forth a sustained effort 
to weigh carefully not only new spend- 
ing initiatives but also to review just 
as carefully the peformance of exist- 
ing programs. The budget explosion of 
recent years has not come from new 
programs. Existing programs are the 
engines of growth in the Federal 
budget. 

If we are to improve our control over 
Federal spending, Congress must em- 
brace a more systematic method of 
oversight. Enactment of effective 
sunset legislation will direct commit- 
tees to focus more attention on weed- 
ing out waste and inefficiency from 
good programs and to kill undesirable 
programs. It will also cause commit- 
tees to compare the ways programs 
perform and to eradicate duplicative 
activities. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very pleased to 
announce that markup on H.R. 5858, 
the Sunset Review Act, coauthored by 
Congressman BUTLER DERRICK and 
myself, and cosponsored by 194 Mem- 
bers, will be marked up on Tuesday, 
May 6. I invite cosponsorship by addi- 
tional Members who are committed to 
the elimination of unnecessary Feder- 
al programs and unwise Government 
spending. To join the sunset crusade, 
call extension 51037 without delay.e 


FAMILY FARM DEVELOPMENT 
ACT 


HON. RICHARD NOLAN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


@ Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when inflation, high interest rates, 
and an inadequate commodity price 
policy are creating a financial crisis in 
rural America and driving more farm- 
ers off the land, Congress must re- 
spond by immediately increasing thé 
commodity loan rates if serious eco- 
nomic upheaval is to be averted. The 
failure of Congress to enact an ade- 
quate farm program during the past 4 
years has brought on the crisis and, 
therefore, it is up to Congress to act 
with dispatch and raise the loan rates. 

Congress also must begin to consider 
such bills as the Family Farm Devel- 
opment Act which are designed to 
strengthen the family farm system, 
thus reversing the trend toward fewer 
and larger farms. 

A summary of the Family Farm De- 
velopment Act follows: f 
THE FAMILY FARM DEVELOPMENT Act: A 
SUMMARY 


TITLE I: FAMILY FARM DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 


This Title establishes a Family Farm De- 
velopment Service within the USDA to 
focus attention on the family farmer’s prob- 
lems. This Service would have the authority 
to: (1) Coordinate activities within the 
USDA concerning development and mainte- 
nance of small and moderate-sized family 
farms; (2) Evaluate the impact of USDA ac- 
tivities on small and family farmers and 
communicate this evaluation to the Con- 
gress annually with recommendations for 
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changes; (3) Develop a national long-term 
plan to provide the incentives for the devel- 
opment and application of technical assist- 
ance programs designed te improve the 
energy efficiency, productivity, conservation 
practices, marketing capabilities and eco- 
nomic viability of small and medium-sized 
family farms; and report this plan to Con- 
gress in 3% years; (4) Set up a Family Farm 
Assistance Board to provide research and 
education grants. 


TITLES II AND IIT: RESEARCH, EDUCATION, 
DEMONSTRATION AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 


A. Research programs 


The USDA, through the Family Farm De- 
velopment Service, will give grants to orga- 
nizations, individuals, colleges and universi- 
ties, agencies of a state or local government 
and other federal agencies to conduct re- 
search concerning small and moderate-sized 
family farms. This research shall include 
the following: (1) Why the number of farms 
in this country has declified and how this 
trend could be reversed; (2) Land ownership; 
(3) How to enhance the life-style of small 
and moderate-sized family farmers, includ- 
ing community services; (4) How to develop 
energy efficient, appropriate farm tech- 
niques and technologies that are low-in-cost 
and environmentally protective; (5) How to 
increase and improve nutrient levels and 
humus content of the soil, increase soil pro- 
ductivity and reduce nutrient run-off and 
water pollution from farming; (6) How to 
improve methods of integrated pest control; 
(7) Studies of agricultural methods used in 
TE 1 and potential application in 
the 


B. Education, training, and demonstration 
programs 
The FFDA creates several new programs 


and amends old ones in order to change the 


emphasis of existing education and demon- 
stration programs, including: (1) Broadening 
the small farm extension program (often 
called the “para-professional program”) to 
include every state. It will give small farm- 
ers financial, managerial, credit, bookkeep- 
ing, marketing, conservation and cropping 
assistance. The para-professionals shall be 
local people, ‘preferably small farmers them- 
selves, to the greatest extent possible; (2) 
Establishing Farm Demonstration and 
Training Centers in rural areas of each state 
to help train new farmers in improved 
methods of small and moderate-sized farm- 
ing and simultaneously demonstrate the 
new methods and technologies being re- 
searched which are energy-efficient, low-in- 
cost, and environmentally protective; (3) 
Training at least one USDA agent per state 
to work with small and family farmers to in- 
stall and operate appropriate technology on 
the farm, (4) Establishing a program to 
teach and demonstrate sustainable agricul- 
ture and integrated pest control methods, 
soil and water conservation methods, and 
methods which increase the humus content 
of the soil to family farmers; (5) Authoriz- 
ing the creation of a new USDA “Appren- 
ticeship Program” to provide instruction in 
agricultural practices geared toward appli- 
Sanon on small- and medium-sized family 
arms. 


TITLE IV: FARMERS HOME LOAN PROGRAMS 


This title changes Farmers Home Loan 
programs so that they offer low interest, 
balloon repayment loans to farmers who ini- 
tiate sustainable agriculture techniques or 
integrated pest management programs. It 
also makes loans available to farmers who 
want to install appropriate technology on 
their farms. 


TITLE V: TAX CODE AMENDMENTS 


The Family Farm Development Act 
changes the Internal Revenue Code to help 
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prevent non-farm corporations and outside 
investors from using losses or expenses from 
farming to offset profits earned off the 
farm. To do this, the FFDA makes the fol- 
lowing changes in tax laws: (1) The total 
amount of tax deductions allowable for a 
farmer cannot exceed an amount equal to 
the sum of gross income derived from farm- 
ing plus a maximum of $17,500 in non-farm 
gross income. In cases where non-farm 
income exceeds $17,500 (the current median 
national income), the allowable non-farm 
income total will be reduced by that excess, 
but not below zero; (2) Farmers whose gross 
income- from farming exceeds $100,000 
would have to use accrual (as opposed to 
cash) accounting methods to determine tax- 
able income; (3) Foreign investors will be re- 
quired to pay capital gains on profits made 
from the purchase or sale of farm or other 
rural land; (4) Foreign investors will be re- 
quired to report farm or rural land build- 
ings, sales or acquisitions to the LR.S. 


TITLE VI: GRANTS TO COMMUNITIES FOR FAMILY 
FARM OWNERSHIP 


This title provides for federal grants 
through the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion, to county or city governments or local 
community development organizations for 
the purchase of farmland. The grant recipi- 
ent will establish a revolving loan fund 
which can then sell the land to new, small 
or limited resource family farmers. The land 
can be sold in parcels no larger than the 
smaller of- 640 acres or twice the average 
farm size in the county in which the parcel 
is located. A board made up of representa- 
tive members of the local community will 
administer and oversee the program in each 
community. 


TITLE VII: SMALL SCALE ALCOHOL PRODUCTION 


This title sets up a program of federally- 
insured, low interest loans available to com- 
munities, non-profit organizations, coopera- 
tives, individuals and community develop- 
ment corporations (CDC) for the construc- 
tion of small scale (i.e., plants whose capac- 
ity is 500,000 gallons per year or less) alco- 
hol plants. (Alcohol, when combined with 
gasoline, produces gasohol). Under this title 
plants can be operated in one of several 
Ways: on the farm for direct use by a farmer 
or group of farmers; in a-community, run by 
a community development corporation or 
cooperative, etc., or as a portable unit oper- 
ated by a farmers’ e, a CDC, etc., 
for use of farmers in a specified geographi- 
cal area. 


TITLE VIII: NEW FARM MARKETING PROGRAMS 


This title creates several marketing pro- 
grams and expands some existing ones. The 
title broadens the authority of the Farmer 
Cooperative Service to give small and mod- 
erate-sized family farmers the technical as- 
sistance and information necessary to estab- 
lish marketing cooperatives. The title also 
directs the Agricultural Marketing Service 
to evaluate its programs in order to deter- 
mine the extent to which they aid small and 
moderate-sized family farmers and to deter- 
mine ways they could be made more useful 
to such farmers. 

Under this title, the National School 
Lunch Program is changed so that states 
can use a portion of the federal allotment 
they are given to purchase federal surplus 
commodities to create a fund with which to 
purchase state-grown surplus commodities. 

This title also establishes a Federal-State 
Direct Marketing Program that will permit 
a state government or private non-profit or- 
ganization to submit a proposal to USDA 
for the creation of a state-wide marketing 
system. Programs will be funded on a 75/25 
federal-state or federal-nonprofit institution 
basis. Program monies will be awarded for a 
three-year period and will cover the estab- 
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lishment and operation of marketing sys- 
tems. Selection will be made on a competi- 
tive grant basis. 


TITLES IX AND XI; FOOD PRICE REVIEW BOARD/ 
UNFAIR TRADE PRACTICES 


These two titles of the FFDA would do 
the following: (1) Set up a Food Price 
Review Board housed in USDA, which 
would have oversight authority over in- 
creases in food prices. Board would repre- 
sent the interests of farmers, consumers, 
the food industry and federal agencies. This 
Board would conduct hearings to investigate 
causes of food price increases. It would also 
have the authority to recommend to the 
President that he roll back food prices if in- 
creases are found to be unwarranted; (2) Re- 
quire that the USDA publish regularly for 
all major food commodities a comparison of 
consumer retail prices and prices received 
by farmers for those commodities on a unit 
price basis. This information would be 
posted in all retail food stores under regula- 
tions to be established by the USDA. 


TITLE X: LEGAL SERVICES TO FARMERS AND 
RURAL PEOPLE 


The Family Farm Development Act would 
increase the funding to the Legal Services 
Corporation by $30 million to provide legal 
services to rural people, with an emphasis 
on farmers, particularly for problems relat- 
ed to the ownership and operations of 
farms. $1 million of these funds will fund re- 
search and dissemination of that research 
on legal/administration issues related to the 
ownership and operation of farms. Legal 
Services Corporation will be required to 
publish a report each year documenting its 
services and programs to farmers and rural 
people.@ 


GAS FROM GOO 
HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


@ Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues the following article 
from Time, April 28, regarding heavy 
oil: 

Gas From Goo 


At first glance, it looks like any other oil- 
field, with acre upon acre of pumps rhyth- 
mically nodding up and down as they suck 
up the crude oil trapped in rock below the 
surface. But the Guadalupe, Calif., oil patch 
50 miles northwest of Santa Barbara is no 
ordinary oilfield. Like a growing number of 
production sites in California and Texas, 
Guadalupe is producing a gloppy goo that 
looks more like asphalt than normal petro- 
leum. This is so-called heavy oil, a once re- 
jected energy source that oilmen now be- 
lieve may help diminish the nation’s depen- 
dence on imported petroleum. 

The potential supplies of heavy oil are 
vast. Venezuela alone has untapped deposits 
perhaps equal to the total known world oil 
reserves of 642 billion bb]. But heavy crudes 
have a much higher sulfur content and less 
potential energy value than the lighter 
grades normally used for making gasoline or 
heating oil. Until recently, energy cornpa- 
nies left the heavy oil in the ground because 
it was too costly to produce and refine into 
useful petroleum products. But skyrocket- 
ing petroleum prices now mean that even 
heavy oil has become economical; engineer- 
ing breakthroughs are also making it more 
profitable. 

By going after domestic heavy crude, the 
U.S. could double its present oil reserves of 
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29 billion bbl. The leading heavy oil preduc- 
er is Shell Oil, which is already pumping 
85,000 bbl. of it per day. That is about 20 
percent of the company’s total U.S. output 
and nearly half the nation’s total heavy oil 
production. The company last year paid an 
estimated $3.5 billion for the Kern County 
oilfields of Belridge Oil Co., which are be- 
lieved to contain up to 375 million bbl. of 
heavy crude, by far the largest such deposit 
in the country. One of Shell’s toughest com- 
petitiors is California’s Union Oil, which op- 
erates the Guadalupe field. 

Plentiful though it is, heavy oil poses 
problems that begin with getting it out of 
the ground. Because the crude is so sticky, 
less than 10 percent of it will flow to the 
surface by conventional pumping methods. 
One way to liquiefy the goo is to force su- 
perheated steam into deep crude wells for as 
long as two weeks at pressures as high as 
2,500 lbs. per sq. in. The extraction also re- 
quires huge amounts of energy. Just to heat 
enough steam to liquefy and then force 
three barrels of heavy oil up a well shaft 
can take as much as one barrel of oil or its 
energy equivalent in the form of natural gas 
or coal. 

The complications continue at the refin- 
ery. Heavy oil molecules, compared with 
those in lighter crudes, have a higher pro- 
portion of carbon atoms and fewer hydro- 
gen atoms. Since the energy potential of oil 
depends on the number of hydrogens, 40 
percent to 50 percent of a barrel of heavy 
oil comes out as low-energy, low-priced 
products, such as industrial fuel oil and 
bunker oil for ships. Getting more gasoline 
requires a multimillion-dollar investment in 
complex equipment to break down these 
heavy residual fuels. 

Despite these drawbacks, oilmen still see 
heavy crude as a necessary fuel for the 
future. Last month Ashland Oil of Ken- 
tucky announced the development of a new 
process to convert heavy oil molecules into 
light ones and sharply improve gasoline 
yields. The company’s first full-scale com- 
mercial treatment plant will go into produc- 
tion in 1982. Ashland estimates that this 
method could eventually reduce the nation’s 
crude oil imports by 25 percent or more. 
The race to exploit heavy oil reflects a new 
spirit of enterprise that could uncap the na- 
tion’s almost boundless resources and make 
the U.S. less dependent upon a handful of 
Arab shleks. 6 
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è Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, although he has since of- 
fered an apology of sorts, the Nation's 
chief inflation fighter, Alfred Kahn, 
did not-endear himself in cattle coun- 
try when he recently told a network 
television audience that one of the 
ways.to cope with inflation was to stop 
buying beef. 

The extent of indignation cattle pro- 
ducers and their families felt has been 
duly expressed in a letter to Mr. Kahn 
by Mrs. Pat McGinley of Oshkosh, 
Nebr. 

I have received a copy of Mrs. 
McGinley’s letter in which she points 
out a few facts Mr. Kahn apparently 
did not consider when he made his in- 
temperate statement. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask that Norma McGinley’s letter to 
Alfred Kahn be printed in the RECORD. 
I am certain that its contents will be 
enlightening to my colleagues. 

The letter follows: 

OSHKOSH, NEBR., 


April 14, 1980. 

Dr. ALFRED KAHN, , 

Adviser to the President on Inflation, The 

White House, Washington, D.C. 

, Dear Dr. Kamn: I am writing to you as a 
very concerned citizen. I recently saw your 
appearance on the “Today” show. You were 
asked what advice you would give the con- 
sumer to cope with inflation. Your answer 
was to stop buying beef. 

My husband and I are ranchers in the 
Sandhills of Nebraska. Besides being cattle 
producers, we are also consumers, such as 
the ones you were directing your answer to 
on the “Today” show. 

Dr. Kahn, why did you specifically pick 
out beef as a food item to stop buying in 
order to cope with inflation? I would like to 
hear your reasoning behind such a state- 
ment. 

The cattle prices have been slowly declin- 
ing during the past several weeks. Suryeys 
that are done by various national groups, 
also show that the consumer’s beef con- 
sumption is also declining. The cattlemen 
are going broke because of such anti-beef 
statements as yours. For too many years, 
the consumer has been used to a cheap food 
policy; and they feel that they should con- 
tinue to eat for nothing. But when it comes 
time to accept the pay raise each year, they 
stand with outstretched hands. But they 
don’t feel that they should pay a realistic 
price for the food items they purchase each 
week. 

Does the consumer complain about the 
price of the colored TV; the boat they use 
for their recreation; the new car parked in 
their garage; the cigarettes, pop, beer, whis- 
key, snack food items, convenience items 
such as paper towel and foil they purchase 
so freely each week? 

Midwest Nebraska had the toughest 
winter in history last year; and just went 
through one of the worst blizzards this 
winter with a large number of livestock loss. 
Dr. Kahn, I wish you would have been here 
to ride out horseback into a raging blizzard 
to try and locate the old mother cows that 
were giving birth to calves during the storm. 
You could have helped bring them back into 
the ranch—if they were still alive—and try 
to nurse them back to a healthy calf so that 
hopefully they would live long enough to 
become feeder cattle; and then go on to a 
feed lot and be fattened so that eventually 
you would have beef on the meat counters 
in Washington, D.C. 

Cost of production on the Nebraska Sand- 
hills Ranch has accelerated along with in- 
flation the same as everything else in the 
Nation. It is taking the same numbers of 
gallons of diesel fuel to operate the tractors 
and feeding equipment that it did last year 
or five years ago. There are not many 
changes that can be made in a ranching op- 
eration to cut down on cost of production. 
So we are victims of inflation just as you 
are. 

The cattle industry has always prided 
itself on being one of the few remaining 
“FREE ENTERPRISE SYSTEMS”; but 
with peopie such as you in influential posi- 
tions in Washington, I wonder how long Ag- 
riculture and specifically the cattle industry 
will be able to survive.. 

Perhaps when you go to the meat counter 
in your favorite store or to your favorite res- 
taurant and there is no beef available, you 
will retract your statement to the American 
consumer and issue another statement, 
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“BEEF IS HIGH—COMPARED TO 
WHAT?” 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. Pat McGINLey.¢ 


CONGRESSIONAL SALUTE TO 
THE GERACI FAMILY OF AMER- 
ICA UPON THE CELEBRATION 
OF THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE FOUNDING OF ITS MOST 
PRESTIGIOUS ITALIAN-AMERI- 
CAN ORGANIZATION, THE 


GERACI CITIZENS LEAGUE OF 
PASSAIC-CLIFTON, NEW JER- 
SEY, 1930-80 


HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


@ Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
most prestigious Italian-American or- 
ganizations—the Geraci Citizens 
League of Passaic-Clifton—will gather 
together in tribute to the outstanding 
contributions the family of Geraci has 
made over the past half-century to the 
American dream which have truly en- 
riched the historical, educational, and 
cultural heritage of our community, 
State, and Nation. 

On Saturday, May 3, one of the larg- 
est, most unique family reunions, na- 
tionally and internationally, will be 
held at the Cottage Inn, Lodi, N.J., 
when the Geraci family will gather its 
kinsmen from all over our Nation and 
the historic village of Geraci in Sicily, 
the country of their ancestors, to cele- 
brate their golden jubilee anniversary 
reunion. 

Mr. Speaker, the Geraci League was 
founded in Passaic, N.J., in 1930 when 
a group of citizens from the mountain 
village of Geraci Siculo in Sicily, decid- 
ed to band together for their mutual 
interests. Sparkplugging the theme 
was Bartolo Paruta who was assisted 
in his planning by Giovanni Torre- 
grossa, Giuseppe Filippone, Domenico 
Mangia, Filippo J. Silvestri, Marianno 
Baldanza, Frank Lomauro, Pietro 
Chichi, Domenick Paruta, Giuseppe 
Castello, Giacomo Sammarco, Ignazio 
Cancellieri, Natale Savasta, and Salva- 
tore Lomauro. 

It is truly my great pleasure to com- 
mend to you the members of the 
Geraci family, the officers and mem- 
bers of the Geraci Citizens League 
who have diligently worked together 
over this past one-half century shar- 
ing not only the treasures of family re- 
unions as they count their blessings 
but the solace and comfort of family 
togetherness in thanksgiving to God 
and to America and to the land of 
their birth—with special plaudits to 
the Honorable Salvatore ‘Lomauro, the 
only survivor of the original founders 
of the Geraci Citizens League. The 
members of the Golden Anniversary 
Celebration Committee are, as follows: 

The Honorable: Connie Hawthorne, Presi- 
dent of the league since 1976, Michael N. 
Corradino, Treasurer of the League, Mary 
Mangia, Anthony Spallina, Sarah Murgia, 
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Joseph Vetri, Secretary of the League, and 
Josephine Mazzara. 

Mr. Speaker, the story of the Geraci 
family is typically American. The pio- 
neering, enterprising, freedom-loving 
Geracesi comprised of all nationalities 
. in all walks of life depict the story of 
America. 

At the turn of the century when the 
tides of immigration reached Ameri- 
can shores, many Geracesi settled in 
the Passaic area; others trekked west- 
ward to Colorado, Texas, and Califor- 
nia. Today, hundreds of descendants 
of. the original arrivals and the 
founders are still to be found in the 
north Jersey area and there are thus 
more Geracesi living in New Jersey 
than in the historic village in Sicily. 
The May 3 date is also appropriate be- 
cause it holds special religious signifi- 
cance to the Geracesi—it is the Feast 
of the Crucifixion, a day of the great- 
est religious significance and the 
major religious observance of the Ger- 
acesi community. The archpriest of 
Geraci Siculo, who heads the spiritual 
life of the community, has been invit- 
ed to attend the golden jubilee cele- 
bration. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert at 
this point in our historical journal of 
Congress the story of the American 
Geracesi as related to me by Michael 
N. Corradino, as follows: 

GERACI—A LAND AND ITS PEOPLE 


Once designated a province and then a 
county, Geraci sleeps lazily atop an impres- 
sive rock mountain, as high as Colorado’s 
city of Denver, hidden from history in the 


secret recesses of the Madonie mountains in 
north-central Sicily. i 

Legend has it that in the early days of 
Greek colonization, about 550 B.C. it was 
known as “Jerax”, meaning high habitat of 
the vultures, Its coat of arms shows the 
huge bird astride two scaling ladders signi- 
fying that even that creature needed lad- 
ders to soar to the heights of the commune. 

Through the centuries, the island of Sicily 
was crisscrossed by warring powers: Greeks, 
Carthaginians from Africa, Romans, Van- 
dals from Central Europe, Byzantines, and 
the Saracens who brought Muslim culture 
to the island. 

Most notable were the event that. tran- 
spired from the eleventh century. It was 
1061 when Roger de Hauteville (Altavilla), 
one of twelve sons of Trancred of Nor- 
mandy, invaded Sicily where he instituted 
law and learning and advanced the teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church. His son, Roger 
II. who reigned-from 1105 to 1154, contin- 
ued and expanded the enthusiastic patron- 
age of his illustrious father. During the 
Norman regime, castles, and fortifications, 
chapels and cathedrals, institutions of 
learning were founded and constructed. The 
ruins of a castle and chapel are found near 
San Giacomo at the highest point in Geraci. 
The chapel of St. Ann was constructed first 
to house the forehead relic of the Saint 
brought to Geraci by the Ventimiglia family 
and later transferred by them to the mother 
church in Castelbuono, a nearby community 
they also established. 

A beam of the Norman sunray struck 
Geraci when Roger of Barneville, married 
Eliusa, whose father, Count Serlone of 
Geraci, was a nephew of the “Great Count”. 
Roger was also related to the Altavilla 
family and took active part in the Crusades, 
particularly in the liberation of Antioch 
from the infidels. He died in 1098 and was 
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interred in the church of St. Peter in 
Antioch. 

The mother church, St. Maria Maggiore, 
which has since undergone several renova- 
tions, was first constructed in Geraci around 
1100 and portions of the “matrice” can still 
be recognized in its original form. 

Years passed and Sicily came under the 
rule of the German, Frederick II, the French 
Angevins (most notoriously known for the 
“Sicilian Vespers” of 1282). The Aragons of 
Spain were ¢alled on to reject the French 
and in 1412, Sicily came under the rule of a 


Spanish viceroy. Apart from localized re- 


volts, Sicily had no history for three hun- 
dred years, although it came under the 
rule of several other monarchies until Gari- 
baldi’s successful campaign in 1860 for a 
united Italy bore fruit. A certain Roger of 
Geraci is recorded as having taken success- 
ful part in the Messina rebellion against 
Queen Margaret of Sicily about 1168. Her 
husband, William The Bad“, son of Roger 
II, died in 1166. : 

Little is known about the mountain village 
with its steep cobbled streets winding pre- 
cariously between ancient and modern 
houses. Geraci is poor in industry but rich 
in the culture of its chapels and churches 
with their magnificent statuary and paint- 
ings, some of which go back almost a millen- 
ium. There is no commerce but dozens of 
little shops peek-a-booing from the recesses 
of ancient buildings. Young people leave to 
seek their fortunes in the industry of north- 
ern Italy, or other countries, or even other 
continents. And so we find the elderly man 
leisurely running the small shop or basking 
in the sun that strikes the Piazza del 
Popolo, or taking care of that delightful ag- 
ricultural setting known as “la campagna”. 

So it was perfectly natural as the nine- 
teenth century drew to a close that young 
people would emigrate to that great land of 
opportunity across the sea. Letters from 
America were eagerly looked for-—there was 
always news about how well the writers 
were doing, how much money could be 
made, how good life was! And in the early 
1890's, the tide of immigration began. As 
the Geracesi arrived on American shores, 
many stayed near the New York area, set- 
ting up homes in Passaic, and others went 
westward—to Colorado, to Texas, to Califor- 
nia, They mined coal, built railroads, drove 
herds of cows across the plains, ran small 
general stores with peddler-wagon delivery 
service—and survived. The numbers in- 
creased many-fold after 1900. It is impor- 
tant to note on April 4, 1903, a mutual aid 
society known as the “Societa di M. S. Gera- 
cese was formed and one of the founders 
was Rosario Lomauro, father of Salvatore 
(mentioned above) and grandfather of Ro- 
sario F. Lomauro, attorney, and a past presi- 
dent of the Geraci Citizens League. Those 
who left families in Geraci found employ- 
ment and-out of meager stipends put away 
enough to be able to send for their loved 
ones. In later years, those who went back to 
visit were to relate stories of great success in 
their adopted land. Others never went 
back—never saw their families again. Many 
achieved prominence and success in business 
and the professions in the new land. 

And so the colony of Geracesi continued 
to grow and the Passaic area seemed to be 
the center of that growth. It soon became 
apparent, that a firmer link was needed to 
keep friends together. The answer was evi- 
dent—a league—an organization representa- 
tive of all those immigrants who had come 
to American shores from Geraci. 

Bartolo Paruta, a distinguished white- 
haired barber, spoke to a small group of 
friends and the more he talked the more 
convincing his points of view. Those who lis- 
tened intently and agreed included mer- 
chants, builders, bakers, tradesmen, macaro- 
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ni makers and an attorney. And so it hap- 
pened. The germ of an idea—the birth of a 


-brotherhood. There were fourteen who 


championed the cause of the “Lega di Citta- 
dini Geracese”—the Geraci Citizens 
League—Paruta, Giovanni Torregrosso, Giu- 
seppe Filippone, Domenica Mangia, Filippo 
J. Silvestri, Marianno Baldanza, Frank Lo- 
mauro, Salvatore Lomauro, Pietro Chichi, 
Domenick Paruta, Giuseppe Castella, Gia- 
como Sammarco, Ignazio Cancellieri, and 
Natale Savasta. 

It became an official family, with constitu- 
tion and by-laws properly drawn up, in 
1930—the height of America's great depres- 
sion. The bond that brought them together 
was to endure for a half a century. And it 
held—firmly. The League became involved 
in local matters that concerned Italians gen- 
erally and Geracesi particularly. Its pres- 
ence was felt and respected in both the Ital- 
fan and the American community. Some of 
its sons reached professional heights that 
brought recognition and admiration. 

The first choice to lead the organization 
as its first president was attorney, Filippo J. 
Silvestri, who set a firm foundation for 
those who succeeded him over the next 50 
years. 

Two years later, in 1932, wives, daughters 
and sisters of the men decided to form an 
auxiliary. Mrs. Rosina Baldanza was its first 
president. 

There were family picnics, Italian “‘Carni- 
vale” parties, evening serenades, Mother’s 
Day dinners. Thanksgiving Day dinners, 
Christmas parties—and most notable of all— 
the St. Joseph “devozione”, the devotional 
supper and dance for which the League 
gained an enviable reputation. The women 
spent countless hours preparing sauce, 
fennel and fish; cooking, cleaning and get- 
ting the Club's headquarters at 653 Main 
Avenue (third floor up!), Passaic, ready for 
the big event. And as the years went by, the 
response to the St. Joseph event kept grow- 
ing and it became necessary to find a larger 
dining area. The tradition has been main- 
tained all these many years and there is no 
indication of any loss of interest by the Ger- 
acesi as time goes by. In later years, the 
women’s auxiliary and the men’s League 
were to merge into one. 

In 1939, a group of young people, anxious 
to follow in the footsteps of their elders, 
formed the Geraci Junior League, later 
know as the Geraci Youth Organization. Mi- 
chael N. Corradino was elected as its first 
president. When the war came in 1942, the 
group disbanded as its young men and 
women left for military service. On May 9, 
1943, the League dedicated the Honor Roll 
to the Geraci youth “in Service”—109 sons 
and 1 daughter. Six of these sons were of 
the Joseph Gangi family—all in service at 
the same time. 

Members of the League responded gener- 
ously to the War Relief Drives for Italy. 
And when the Italian government was faced 
with the threat of a communist takeover, 
hundreds of letters sent by League members 
resulted in a 30-1 victory over the commu- 
nist party in Geraci, which also helped to 
turn the tide throughout Italy. A pet proj- 
ect of the League has been the support of 
the Orphanage of St. Anthony in Geraci. 
Clothing in abundance has been donated, 
and hundreds of dollars raised to help ease 
the financial problems of the home for the 
children. i 5 

As the years have sped by, older members 
have passed away and new, younger Gera- 
cesi, some freshly arrived from the “old 
country,” have stepped in to fill the gap. 
Today, after 50 years, the Geraci Citizens 
League continues as a strong, viable organi- 
zation of men and women who still feel the 
need for a common bond—and who finds 
pleasure in filling that need. Their reasons 
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are still the same as those that were formu- 
lated by the original fourteen founders, 
whose vision has stood the test of time. 

And so we salute those fourteen valiant 
men who saw the vision and gave it being; 
we congratulate the octogenarian founder 
Salvatore Lomauro who ‘joins us in this 
golden jubilee. celebration; and we extend 
our best wishes to the present membership 
of the Geraci Citizens League for another 
half century of well being and continued 
growth. Salute e sempre avanti! 


Mr. Speaker, in extolling the vast- 
ness and grandeur of America’s heri- 
tage, the inner greatness of an Ameri- 
can family is most poignantly mani- 
fested in the American experience of 
the Geraci family and I appreciate the 
opportunity to present this statement 
to you for reflection and thanksgiving 
on the importance of family life here 
in America. The Geraci family is 
indeed to be congratulated for their 
outstanding service to our country and 
the shining example they have estab- 
lished for all of us in their daily pur- 
suits as Americans. 

As the Geraci family gather togeth- 
er on Saturday, May 3, I know you and 
our colleagues here in the Congress 
will want to join with me in sending 
our warmest greetings and felicita- 
tions to all of them in national recog- 
nition of the splendor and magnifi- 
cence of family life which they have 
gently intertwined with the wonders 
of the Almighty and the promising, 
challenging rewards of our representa- 
tive democracy. j 

We do indeed salute the Geracies for 


their many contributions to the qual- 
ity of life here in America and extend 
our best wishes and warmest regards 
to all of them as they commemorate 
the 50th golden anniversary of thẹ 
founding of the Geraci. Citizens 
League of Passaic-Clifton, N.J.@ 


A TRIBUTE TO AIR FORCE CAPT. 
CHARLES T. McMILLAN II. 
KILLED IN THE ATTEMPTED 
RESCUE OF AMERICANS HELD 
HOSTAGE IN IRAN 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


` OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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@ Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, last week saw eight American 
servicemen make the ultimate sacrifice 
for their country. Among those killed 
in Iran was Air Force Capt. Charles T. 
McMillan II, a resident of the Corry- 
ton community in Knox County. 

Captain McMillan was the navigator 
of the ill-fated C-130 Hercules trans- 
port plane which exploded when it col- 
lided with a helicopter as American 
troops were leaving Iranian soil. He 
will be remembered as a hero in the 
finest traditions of other outstanding 
Tennesseans like Sgt. Alvin York, 
Andrew Jackson, Sam Houston, and 
Davy Crockett. Tennesseans have long 
been known as volunteers, and Cap- 
tain McMillan continued that fine and 
proud tradition. 
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Captain McMillan was the only child 
of Charles and Nora McMillan,. a 
couple which typifies the best of this 
Nation. Captain McMillan had always 
loved to fly, had graduated from the 
U.S. Air Force Academy, had complet- 
ed both pilot and navigator training 
schools, and was well on his way to 
compiling an outstanding career in the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

I personally visited with Captain 
McMillan’s parents this past weekend, 
and want my colleagues to know that I 
share with Mr. and Mrs. McMillan 
their tremendous feeling of loss. I am 
sure all of the Members of this body 
will join with me in extending our sin- 
cerest sympathies to Captain McMil- 
lan's parents, his young wife, and 
other surviving relatives and friends. 
Join with me in honoring the memory 
of a young man who made the su- 
preme sacrifice for his Nation. 6 


FTC—R.LP 
HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 
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@ Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 


would like to call to my colleagues’ at- 
tention a rare phenomenon in the city 
of Washington. At midnight tonight a 
Federal agency will actually go out of 
existence. In a city where the life of a 
Federal agency is the closest thing to 
eternity on Earth, this is on the par 
with the parting of the Red Sea. In 
fact, it is like the parting. In this case 
fiscal providence is parting a vast sea 
of redtape and regulation from which 
private initiative can once again ven- 
ture forth to make America a land of 
promise. 

I harbor no illusions. At this 
moment the leadership of both the 
House and Senate are working fever- 
ishly to bring the so-called compro- 


-mise on the Federal Trade Commis- 


sion to both Chambers. This compro- 
mise is, as usual, a total capitulation to 
the bureaucrats. I hope my colleagues 
look carefully at this proposal before 
they are stampeded into resurrecting 
the FTC. 

What -happened? How could the 
seemingly invincible FTC die such an 
ignominious death? For those who are 
bewildered I will explain. It seems that 
the U.S. Constitution provided that 
the Congress have the power of the 
purse for the Federal Government: 
What this means is that if the Con- 
gress refuses to vote funds for any 
given agency, program, or project, 
those specific entities cease to exist. 
This .is what has been called sunset. 
The mythmakers have tried their best 
to make the voters and taxpayers of 
the United States think some sort of 
new law must be passed to create such 
power. The death of the FTC destroys 
that myth. The power of the budget is 
the power of setting policy. Obviously 
this Congress has now decided that 
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the FTC has sufficiently overstayed 
its welcome in the regulatory. wonder- 
land of the Federal triangle to deserve 
this timely demise. Now that the myth 
is shattered, even if the leadership 
moves to resurrect this rogue agency, 
the Congress can now reassert its 
rightful role in oversight and budget- 
ing. This is a day of liberation for the 
budget process. No longer can bureau- 
crats play brinkmanship with their 
budgets for we have shown that the 
Congress can stand firm to bureau- 
cratic browbeating. This liberation 
may not last. With liberation comes 
responsibility. The Congress will no 
longer be able to say its hands are tied 
when everyone sees our hands free. 
However, if we are truly serious about 
serving the citizens of the Nation, and 
not just the bureaucrats of this city, 
we will willingly accept this reestab- 
lishment of our original role in the 
Nation. I certainly welcome this turn 
of events, and find it long overdue. 
May the FTC, and the myth of bu- 
reaucratic eternity, rest.in peace. 

I submit, for the Recorp, today’s 
“Federal Diary” from the Washington 
Post that further explains the end of 
the FTC: 

Time—anpd Money RuN Our ror FTC 
(By Mike Causey) 

Washington Sick Joke: There is this guy 
who has trouble keeping a job. He has been 
years finding himself. 

First he worked for a Packard plant until 
it shutdown. Then the New York Herald 
Trib hires him two days before it folds. 
Later he sells Edsels. For awhile he is in the 
clothing business—Nehru suits. Then he 
joins the Stassen for President campaign. 
Finally he signs on with Chrysler. 

Then one day the happy federal form ar- 
rives. He calls his aging mother (reversing 
the charges) long distance: 

“It’s me, mom,” says he. 

(Slightly audible groan) “What?” says she. 

I've got great news,” says he. 

“What?” says she. 

“I've landed this terrific federal job. With 
the government. No kidding,” says he. 

“With the government,” says she. “Thank 

“It means I can pay you and pop back, at 
last,” he says. “And marry Peggy Sue. It 
means security for life. I start Monday. A 
regular paycheck.” 

“Great son,” says she. Tm so proud. 
Where will you be working?” 

“At the Federal Trade Commission,” says 


- the reformed loser. End of story. 


The unfunny part of it is that the Federal 
‘Trade Commission is in a heap of trouble. 
Unless Congress acts with undue speed, the 
FTC is temporarily out of business as of 
midnight tonight. Finished. Kaput. 

Because of a congressional budget squab- 
ble, the FTC has been living on borrowed 
time, and operating on borrowed money 
(from a sister agency, the International 
Communication Agency). FTC's funds ran 
out about 45 days ago and Congress let it 
take a $9.8 million short-term loan from the 
ICA to meet FTC's payroll for 1,700 employ- 
ees, continue trying cases in court, writing 
memos and doing other things federal agen- 
cies do. 

That money, and authority to operate, ex- 
pires at midnight. And the Attorney Gener- 
al has ruled that PTC will be in violation of 
the law if it brings in people to do anything 
other than finish up their affairs, turn off 
the water and straighten the blinds. 
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Congress frequently practices brinkman- 
ship with federal agencies, holding up funds 
or refusing to approve budgets for a variety 
of reasons. HEW—and other agencies—have 
missed payrolls because of Senate-House 
squabbles over abortion funding, or in some 
cases whether the Senate and House budget 
conferees will meet on the Senate side of 
the Capitol, or the House side. 

In past these exercises have become rou- 
tine. Almost comic, except to workers whose 
paychecks are held hostage. Well, the Attor- 
ney General says the game is over. It stops 
now, and forever more, says Benjamin Civi- 
letti. 

Either Congress empowers an agency to 
function and pay its people, or it doesn’t. In 
which case, he said in a letter to the presi- 
dent, the Justice Department will uphold 
the law that forbids agencies to operate 
when they don’t have money or authoriza- 
tion from Congress. 

Many members gf Congress think the 
Senate and House should perform their 
budget functions on time, or take payless 
paydays with other federal workers. The 
Justice Department apparently agrees. 

The department’s message to Congress is 
simple: either fund government operations 
on time, or shut the machinery off. Don't 
ask people to work, and disburse money ille- 
gally, on the promise that—some day—they 
will be paid.e 


TRIBUTE TO HON. FRANK B. 
BLUM, JUDGE OF THE SAN 
MATEO COUNTY SUPERIOR 
COURT 


HON. BILL ROYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


Mr. ROYER. Mr. Speaker, the resi- 
dents of San Mateo County, which 
comprises all of my 11th Congression- 
al District, mourn the passing of Hon. 
Frank B. Blum, who served with dis- 
tinction as a judge of the Superior 
Court of the State of California in and 
for the county of San Mateo for over 
18 years. 

A native of San Francisco, Judge 
Blum commenced his illustrious legal 
career in the private practice of the 
law in Daly City, in the northernmost 
city in the district. He quickly entered 
the field of public service, serving as 
the city attorney of Daly City from 
1949 to 1957. It was in this latter year 
that he was appointed to the superior 
court bench in San Mateo County, and 
his service to the people of our county 
in that capacity stands as his greatest 
memorial. 

He was many times the presiding 
judge of the San Mateo County Supe- 
rior Court, acknowledged throughout 
the State of California as having one 
of the most scholarly, effective bench- 
es. He was the cofounder of the coun- 
ty’s court of conciliation, which pro- 
vides counseling in domestic relations 
matters. Throughout the legal com- 
munity, Judge Blum's legal knowledge, 
fairness, and evenhanded dispensation 
of justice was universally acknowl- 
edged. 

In 1975 Judge Blum retired from the 
bench, and fulfilled one of his lifelong 
dreams—he opened a private law 
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office with his son, Frank, Jr. Even in 
the private sector, Judge Blum was 
always ready to sit pro tempore, or as 
an arbitrator, to assist the citizens of 
the county in a peaceful, just resolu- 
tion of their disputes. 

Frank Blum had a multitude of en- 
gaging attributes. He was a positive, 
affable man, with a good word for ev- 
eryone. He was a dedicated family 
man, deeply devoted to his lovely wife 
Lois, and his children, Frank, Jr., Wil- 
liam, and Dian. Those of us who were 
privileged to view him in both of his 
worlds, public and priviate, marveled 
at his indefatigable energy and his 
manifest love of life and his fellow- 
man, 

Mr. Speaker, I join with the many 
thousands who shed a tear at his pass- 
ing. I salute his memory as a man that 
I was honored and proud to know. I 
commend to my colleagues, and to the 
bench, bar, and citizens of the county 
of San Mateo, the lessons to be 
learned in emulating his precepts. We 
will all miss you, Frank, but we are all 
better persons because we knew you. 


MacNEIL/LEHRER INTERVIEW 
WITH ROBERT MUGABE 


HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


@ Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, on April 
17, Zimbabwe celebrated its independ- 
ence under the leadership of Robert 
Mugabe. As a member of the official 
U.S. delegation which visited Zim- 
babwe, I was privileged to share in the 
joyousness which peace has brought 
to the Zimbabwean people. 

During this time, I had an opportu- 
nity. to meet with Prime Minister 
Mugabe and other Zimbabwean lead- 
ers. I was very impressed with Mr. Mu- 
gabe’s desire to heal the country’s 
wounds and work toward a path of 
peace and prosperity for his nation. 

On March 24, 1980, Mr. Mugabe ap- 
peared on the MacNeil/Lehrer Report, 
The conciliatory tone which Mr. 
Mugabe expressed to.me in Zimbabwe 
was particularly evident in this inter- 
view, and this should lay the basis for 
mutually beneficial relations with the 
United States. I would like to share 
the text of this interview with my col- 
leagues: 

INTERVIEW WITH ROBERT MUGABE 

Rosert MacNerL. Salisbury, Rhodesia, 
capital of the last European colony in 
Africa, soon to be capital of the new state of 
Zimbabwe. Tonight, from his private house 
in Salisbury, we talk to Marxist guerrilla 
leader Robert Mugabe, Zimbabwe's prime 
minister designate. The government of Zim- 
babwe, Rhodesia, today ended general mobi- 
lization and released thousands of men from 
active military service. It was a further step 
towards normalization in the African nation 
where 20,000 people were killed in the seven 
year war to end white rule. Now that there 
has been a ceasefire and national elections, 
the government said there was no longer 
need for a large standing army. The man 
who led much of the guerrilla struggle, 
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Robert Mugabe, is now the prime minister 
designate, having won a landslide victory in 
parliamentary elections. The active question 
is how he will use that power to rule his 
nation of 6 million blacks and 200,000 
whites when the British formally hand over 
their last African colony on April 18th. 
Robert Mugabe is a teacher, who spent 10 
years in prison for political activities, He 
holds five degrees, three earned by corre- 
spondence while in jail. He is a Catholic and 
a Marxist. In his first major American tele- 
vision interview since the election, Mr. 
Mugabe talked with Jim Lehrer and me ear- 
lier today from Salisbury. 

Mr. LEHRER. Mr. Prime Minister, welcome. 
Your government is to take control on April 
18th. Are preparations for this on schedule, 
sir? 

Mr. Mucase. Yes; they are. We are very 
busy just now preparing for independence. 

Mr. LEHRER. You asked the British gover- 
nor for a one month delay until the 18th. 
Why was that? 

Mr. Mucase. It was necessary for us to 
have him here. But at first we wanted him 
to continue because it would give us more 
time to prepare ourselves for the actual 
takeover, And then there was the question 
of giving the necessary reassurance to all 
sections of the community, especially to our 
white community here. I think his presence 
has done quite a lot of good, and it has 
helped us to create some degree of confi- 
dence, which we need at this stage. 

Mr. LEHRER. I see. There have been re- 
ports that you've had some difficulty in 
finding qualified people to man the civil 
service. Has that problem been resolved? 

Mr. Mucase. No, we haven't looked into 
the question of making any adjustments or 
alterations. I don’t think we'd run short of 
men, as such. But the issue is that really we 
would like to familiarize ourselves first with 
the actual work involved in every one of the 
departments, study the structure, study 
what has gone on, see how we can apply our 
own policies through the departments. 

Mr. LEHRER. I see. What about these 
strikes in the last several days of industrial 
workers? What is behind that? Have you 
been able to determine that? 

Mr. Moucase. Well, I think it’s our own 
people, supporters actually, who think the 
fact that we have won the elections means 
that we are already in a position to deliver 
the goods. I think it’s just a misunderstand- 
ing. They think they are entitled immedi- 
ately to raises in their salary scale and to 
the improvement that they have awaited in 
their conditions of service. 

Mr. LEHRER. Have you been able to assure 
them that “just be patient a little while 
longer“ Is that— 

Mr. Mucase. That's what we're trying to 
do, to give them the necessary assurance. 
We cannot, at this stage, actually look into 
their problems. We are not yet in control. 
The governor still is. And we'll have to start 
the process after independence. 

Mr. LEHRER. Do you anticipate eventually 
disarming the basic civilian population of 
Zimbabwe? 

Mr. Mucase. The civilian population has 
arms for purposes of self-defense. It is not 
yet really an important issue to look into 
the question whether the civilian popula- 
tion should be armed, or not armed. I don't 
think it’s really relevant. Those who need 
arms always apply for them, and the law 
provides that, where they can show the ne- 
cessity for having these arms, they should 


-be provided with arms. We don’t see the ne- 


cessity of disarming anybody at this stage. 
Mr. LEHRER. Yeah. You had of course two 
major rivals in the popular election. Mr. 
Nkomo and Bishop Muzaewa. Are you confi- 
dent now of their support? Are you—Do you 
feel that the three of you are together now? 
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Mr. Mucase. The two of us are together, 
Mr. Nkomo and myself. That means of 
course, Zanu and Zapu are together in a co- 
alition, but we’ve broadened our coalition to 
include two members of the white communi- 
ty as well, one of whom comes directly from 
the Rhodesia front. And I think this is the 
kind of broad support we envisaged earlier 
on, I think we've got it. And on this basis, 
the government is going to move on to other 
matters requiring attention. 

Mr. LEHRER. I see. Ian Smith, as you know, 
the former prime minister, has said he 
would be willing to serve in your govern- 
ment. Do you see a role for him in your new 
government? 

Mr. Mucase. No, really. It's not a question 
of whether a particular individual should 
serve in our government or not. True, Mr. 
Smith might have wanted to be included, 
but the way we looked at it was much 
broader than a view that concentrates on in- 
dividuals. What we tried to do was to link 
the two African parties which had emerged 
as the major parties, as a result of the elec- 
tions, and also draw from the white commu- 
nity certain personalities, 
amongst them, whom we feel would add to 
the national concept that we have in mind, 
and to broad unity that we'd like to achieve. 

Mr. LEHRER. As you know, of all the candi- 
dates going into the election, you were the 
one that was reportedly the most feared by 
the white population of Zimbabwe. Do you 
think that fear was justified? 

Mr. Mucase. No it wasn't. I don’t see any 
reason why anybody should have enter- 
tained any fear about me in particular or 
about my party. We have never been racial- 
istic in outlook. We have never hated indi- 
viduals. We have always been opposed to 
the system, and those naturally who were in 
favor of a system which is oppressive might 
have misinterpreted our attitude. It was not 
directed at them personally, but at the 
system of which they were superintendents. 

Mr. LEHRER. I see, Robin? 

Mr. MacNxrr. Prime Minister, one reason 
why you were perhaps feared politically was 
your reputation as a Marxist and there’s 
been a lot of speculation before and since 
your election about how you intended to im- 
plement your form of Marxism in Zim- 
babwe. Can you enlighen us on that? How 
are you going to apply Marxist principles to 
Zimbabwe? 

Mr. Mucase. Yes, we have never denied 
that we have derived certain principles in 
our political thinking from Marxism and 
Leninism. We have never denied that. And 
we shall never deny it. We are proud we 
have derived certain fundamental principles 
which we believe are humanitarian in char- 
acter. But we have never said that they are 
the only principles which matter. We've 
always added that such principles as we 
derive from any philosophy must be adapt- 
ed to our own situation, and they’re not the 
only principles. We have also derived defi- 
nitely Christian principles and principles 
from our own tradition. A blend of the 
three makes our own socialist outlook and 
socialist philosophy. This is how we have 
approached our problem here, and this is 
how we are adapting ourselves. We don’t 
have any bluebook from anybody, nor blue- 
print at all, except that which we conceive 
to be based on the realities of our own coun- 
try. 

Mr. MacNett. I see. Is one of the princi- 
ples-‘multi-party, democratic government? 

Mr. Mucase. It is at the present moment, 
because that is what we have accepted 
under the Lancaster House agreement. The 
constitution requires that we be a multi- 
party democracy. And we have pledged our- 
selves in honoring every clause of that con- 
stitution. 

Mr. MacNet. You said “at the moment”. 
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Mr. Mucase. Yes, at the moment. I don’t 
know what happens tomorrow. In any case, 
should we ever conceive the idea of a one- 
party state, it has to come from the people. 
We believe that it must be democracy the 
whole way through. Whatever you do must 
have the consent of your people. They must 
give you the final imprint to your decisions. 

Mr. MacNerL. So, you don't exclude the 
possibility of moving towards à one-party 
state at some time in the future? 

Mr. Mucase. That's not relevant just now. 
But what happens tomorrow, of course, I 
cannot tell you. 

Mr. Mac Nr. I see. On implementing 
other principles, others of your principles, 
you and your supporters have spoken of 
land reform, have spoken of sharing Zim- 
babwe wealth more equally among the 
wider population. How are you going to 
move to do that? 

Mr. Mucasze. The land reform is a simple 
matter, because under the constitution the 
government is authorized or has power to 
acquire land, provided it pays the necessary 
compensation. And there is of course a lot 
of unused land in the country, land which is 
unoccupied. Some is under absentee owner- 
ship. This is the land we are going to get for 
purposes of land resettlement before we can 
consider the necessity of acquiring any 
other forms of land. And hence we are going 
to proceed to examine what land is availa- 
ble, and what funds are available, before we 
can start the resettlement program. In 
terms of the sharing of wealth, well, this is 
one aspect, this is one way in which we would 
want to do It, insure that there is now equi- 
table distribution of land, but we do not 
intend to seize any land that is being prop- 
erly used. In other words, private farmers 
can continue, whether they be black or 
white. Then, of course we come to industry, 
to industry and commerce. Well, we would 
want to insure that the conditions of work 
are comparable, that at least there is a basic 
wage which enables a person with a family 
to make a living, and to have at least the 
ability to look after his family. 

Mr. MacNet. Do you intend to national- 
ize the basic means of production in Rhode- 
sia, to have them owned by the public? 

Mr. Mucabe. No, really. We don’t intend 
to do that. I’ve already stated that we have 
no intention of nationalizing private proper- 
ty. Some nationalization has already taken 
place in respect of quite a number of serv- 
ices. Education and health are principally 
state, although private enterprise is allowed 
to play its part. There are some private 
schools and some private hospitals and clin- 
ics. We won't interfere with that kind of pri- 
vate work. It’s only supplementary, really, 
to what the state is trying to do for the 
people. 

Mr. MacNet.. If you are going to leave so 
much in the private sector, land that is pri- 
vately owned and worked, industry which is 
privately owned, which Marxist principles 
are going to apply to the economy? 

Mr. Mucase. The socialist principles we'd 
like to apply in respect of land, I think, will 
find application as we start our land reset- 
tlement. What we intend to do is not to 
compell people to come together and consti- 
tute collective units in agriculture. We per- 
suade them, we educate them into doing 
that, and we believe it’s the only really most 
economic way of getting the peasants to cul- 
tivate their land and do so economically. 
But otherwise, there is no intention on our 
part to compell anybody. This is the area 
where we believe we can make a start with 
some of our socialist principles. 

Mr. MacNerL. You mentioned, talking to 
Jim Lehrer a moment ago, that some of the 
people now on strike were your supporters 
who thought since the revolution was victo- 
rious they should immediately see the spoils 
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of that. The blacks in Rhodesia outnumber 
the whites, who still own much of the prop- 
erty and wealth, 30-to-1. How are you going 
to be able to share that pie so that the ex- 
pectations of your supporters are met? 


Mr. Mock. All the wages have got to be 
fair. There’s got to be participation, as 
much as possible, in all activities of the 
state by the people generally. And we would 
want to insure that in the public service 
there is no racial distinction, that there is 
some advancement for the African people, 
the African workers there, and generally 
that in industry and in the mining sector 
and agriculture, where private enterprise is 
concerned, the workers have fair wages and 
better conditions of service. I think that 
kind of participation will insure that a trend 
at least has come into existence towards 
equitable distribution of the wealth. 


Mr. MacNzit. Do you see what's been 
called the “crisis of expectations” in the 
wake of your revolution as being a problem 
for your government? 


Mr. Mucase. I don’t think it is a problem 
just now. Immediately we start moving, 
people will see that really we have policies 
which bring them better benefits than they 
have enjoyed so far. We are going to make 
education free. We are going to make 
health, medical service free. We are also 
going to insure that there is more land dis- 
tributed amongst them. If we work on wage 
policy and insure that there is at least fair 
pay—a person gets what he deserves. Well, I 
think these will be indications to the people 
that we are bringing new changes, and that 
5 will see better improvements, 
Still. 


Mr. LEHRER. Mr. Prime Minister, what sort 
of relations do you want to have with South 
Africa? 


Mr. Mucase. In respect of international 
relations, our policy is that of non-align- 
ment. And in respect of our immediate 
neighbors, we would like to pursue a policy 
of coexistence, and hence in respect of 
South Africa, we would pursue a policy of 
non-interference in each other’s affairs. As 
long as South Africa is prepared to refrain 
from interfering with our internal affairs, 
we shall accordingly reciprocate and not in- 
terfere in their internal affairs. I think this 
is the type of policy we believe works and 
can make for the necessary harmonious re- 
lations between us and South Africa. In re- 
spect of our trade links, I think we could— 
our view is that we shall continue to use 
South African routes and whatever trade 
has been established between us and South 
Africa will continue. 


Mr. LR. I see. There were some South 
Africa troops in Zimbabwe. Are they still 
there? 

Mr. Mucase. I'm under the impression 
just now that most have moved out. If any 
are still there, you can rest assured that 
they are on their way out. 

Mr. LEHRER. I see. When you say you want 
to have a peaceful coexistence with South 
Africa, is that possible..I mean, do you feel 
that you can deal with a country that en- 
dorses apartheid? 


Mr. Mucaseg. If we say we shall pursue a 
Policy of coexistence with South Africa, we 
are not necessarily accepting the philosophy 
of apartheid. We know that apartheid is 
abominable. It is repugnant to the whole in- 
ternational community. It is repugnant to 
the generality of the people of Zimbabwe, 
and we cannot therefore actually espouse it. 
Nor can we condone it. But we accept that 
South Africa is a geographical reality, and 
as such we must have some minimum rela- 
tionship with it. And we believe that we 
cannot ignore that reality. and we cannot 
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ignore the historical ties that have existed 
between them and ourselves, and we cannot 
ignore the economic reality that our coun- 
try has been linked with South Africa over 
years, you see, in trade and commerce. 

Mr. LEHRER. Mr. Prime Minister. Have you 
considered what yoy might do if the mem- 
bers of the black majority in South Africa 
came to you and said, “Please, Mr. Mugabe, 
help us do in our country what you accom- 
plished in Rhodesia.” 

Mr. Mucase. That would be a legitimate 
appeak if they came to us and said we 
should help them do what we have done 


should be summoned to deal with the pro 
lem in South Africa. Through the OAU we 
shall pledge ourselves to do all we can 
assist the liberation struggle in Sou 
Africa. But as a single country, we cannot 


Mr. LEHRER. Have you any communica- 
tions, direct or indirect, from the South Af- 


Mr. Mucass. No direct response. We are 
not in touch with them. But from some of 
the statements they have made, I think 


they have accepted the policy of 
tence. 


Mr. LEHRER. You have said that you can 
coexist with South Africa. As 
many western countries, particularly 
United States, have been criticized in 


con 
basis that you are planning to continue? 


Nations, to impose definite sanctions on 
South Africa, well, that’s a different matter. 
The United States is duty bound to comply 
with the requirements of the agreement, 
and if that were to happen, we would have 
ourselves to examine our position and, 
where we can assist we will certainly do so. 
But, of course, it must be realized that our 
position is different from that of the United 
States. South Africa is our neighbor here. 
Our rail lines go to two South African ports, 
and our trade has been linked with South 
Africa for quite a long time, which is a dif- 
ferent matter with the United States. South 
Africa is not their geographical neighbor, 
and they don’t have the difficulty, there- 
fore, of being unable to isolate South Africa 
geographically. In our case, we have to 
accept that the phenomenon of oneness, 
this phenomenon of being contiguous to 
South Africa, which is not quite the case 
with the United States. 

Mr. MacNEIL. If you had to make a predic- 
tion, Prime Minister, how long would you 
say apartheid would last in South Africa? 

Mr. Mucase. I cannot say, but, given the 
fact that the struggle here is won, that the 
effect of our victory here might be to bring 
about some transformation, there’s only— 
on the part of the majority of people of 
South Africa, but also of the majority of the 
Afrikaaner population in South Africa. Given 


a 
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that phenomenon, then, one would like to 
believe that change will come to South 
Africa sooner than other people think. 

Mr. MacNer. You mean voluntary and 
-peaceful change? 

Mr. Mucase. Well, whatever change comes 


on what those in government decide to do. 
Mr. MacNstt. Your policy of non-align- 

ment, Prime Minister, does that mean non- 

alignment which would permit you to seek 


ently, the belief that the Rhodesian, Zim- 
babwe situation could only be solved with 
the inclusion of you and Mr. Nkomo. That 
having now been achieved, the solution 
having been reached, how does the United 
States look to you in its African diplomacy? 


Mt. Mucase. Our view is that the United 
States has played an honorable role. Since 
the anglo-American proposals we have not— 
we have had no cause to quarrel with the 
United States. I think their position, or 
their stance, has been very correct. We have 
welcomed their involvement behind scenes, 
in the whole exercise at Lancaster House. 
We welcome their participation in the elec- 
tion exercise behind scenes. We know cer- 
tain pressures were brought to bear on the 
British government to make them reason- 
able in their approach. And perhaps this is 
one source of pressure which, added onto 
the other sources of pressure which made 
the British steer an objective course. I be- 
lieve that the role which the United States 
has played has in fact made us regard the 
United States as an ally rather than as an 
opponent. Regardless of the past, the fact 
that there’s been trade with the legal, that 
the United States has flouted the opinion of 
the United Nations, we believe that the 
Carter administration has made amends, 
and we are poised ourselves for better rela- 
tions with the United States. I think the po- 
sition is the same on their part. 


Mr. MacNert. Well, thank you. 

Mr. Mucaze. We welcome the fact that 
they are going to give us some aid towards 
our land and agricultural resettlement pro- 
gram. 

Mr. MacNet.. Well, Prime Minister, thank 
you. That’s the end of our time. Thank you 


very much for joining us this evening. Good 
night, Jim. 


Mr. LEHRER. Good night, Robin. 
Mr. MacNet.. That's all for tonight. We 


will be back tomorrow night. I’m Robin 
MacNeil. Good night. 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO THE 
RANCHO McNALLY FEDERATED 
REPUBLICAN WOMEN’S CLUB 


HON. WAYNE GRISHAM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


@ Mr. GRISHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
congratulate the Rancho McNally 
Federated Republican Women’s Club 
on their 13th anniversary this month 
of April. 

The club is made up of 83 active 
members, 13 of which are from the 
charter delegation. They are active in 
all aspects of the community including 
the city beautification program, the 
Business Professional Women’s Club, 
VFW Memorial Service and an on- 
going effort to form student Republi- 
can groups for our community. 

They have been a strong voice in the 
community, dedicated to involve and 
encourage women and young people in 
the workings of our government. Their 
group sponsors several programs 
which offer unique opportunities to 
the youth of La Mirada such as intern- 
ship programs in Government offices 
and congressional page sponsorships. 

Their organization over the years 
has been instrumental in educating 
the public regarding issues which face 
our legislators. They have been ex- 
tremely active in registering voters, 
encouraging women to run for elective 
office, and supporting their central 
committees during elections. I am very 
proud to have such an active commu- 
nity group in my hometown, and wish 
them the heartiest of congratula- 
tions.e 


UNITED STATES-TERRITORIAL 
COMMISSION NEEDED 


HON. ANTONIO BORJA WON PAT 


OF GUAM 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


@ Mr. WON PAT. Mr. Speaker, over 
the years the residents of the various 
U.S. territories have been included by 
the Congress in legislation designed 
for the most part for the entire coun- 
try. 

Many, including myself, are con- 
cerned, however, that Guam and other 
territories are hindered by our inclu- 
sion in certain Federal laws. It has 
been our experience that applying the 
same standards to Guam that are ap- 
plied to the States is often counterpro- 
ductive. Conditions in the islands are 
often very different; yet, current Fed- 
eral law does not take this into ac- 
count or provide for flexibility. Many 
of these laws are cumbersome, archaic, 
and obnoxious and no longer relevant 
to the national security interests of 
the United States. 
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The blanket applicability of some 
laws also hinders our political develop- 
ment. This is a serious problem which 
has created considerable tension be- 
tween the Federal Government and 
island governments. If Guam and our 
sister territories are to develop a firm 
political system which can help us 
prosper, we cannot afford to have our 
hands tied by Federal officials who sit 
9,000 miles away from our day-to-day 
problems of running a government. 


Because of a growing concern in the 
islands that Washington is not serious- 
ly concerned about our problems, 
today I am introducing legislation 
which asks for the establishment of a 
commission on Federal laws to study 
the applicability of the laws of the 
United States to Guam, the Virgin Is- 
lands, and American Samoa. My legis- 
lation is also concerned with the grow- 
ing need for more local. control and 
initiatives and hope that the commis- 
sion will address these concerns for 
improved territorial-Federal relation- 
ship. 


This bill is basically similar to legis- 
lation which President Carter said he 
would send to Congress in his recent 
statement on territorial policy. The 
bill I introduce today was drafted only 
after considerable consultation with 
the White House and reflects a mutual 
concern that the issue of how Federal 
laws impact on the territories must be 
reviewed in the near future. 


Because of the need to act in a 
timely manner I have acted now to in- 
troduce the proposal in the hopes that 
Congress will be able to include this 
measure in its schedule for the 96th 
Congress. It is imperative that we do 
not wait any longer to establish the 
Federal Laws Review Commission. To 
do so would only increase the frustra- 
tion of the territories in their relations 
with the Federal Government and pos- 
sibly impose a needless roadblock to 
an equitable solution of this crisis. 


In the case of Guam, it is important 
to note that we are not calling for just 
another study commission to spend 
the taxpayers’ dollars on a useless 
study. Guamanians are American citi- 
zens and they have certainly served 
this Nation well in time of peace and 
war. But-they still cannot vote for 
President; they still do not have a 
voting Member of-Congress; nor can 
they feel free to establish close politi- 
cal and economic ties with other Pacif- 
ic and Asian governments on matters 
of interest only to us. 


The United States is in the process. 


of putting together a law review com- 
mission for the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands. It is also 
time to do this for other territories. I 
am confident that Congress will favor- 
ably view my proposal once it has been 
given appropriate study.@ 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE ` 
CORPORATE STATE 


HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30; 1980 


@ Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent speech before the Humanist So- 
ciety of Metropolitan New York, Mr. 
William W. Winpisinger, international 
president of the International Associ- 
ation of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers (AFL-CIO), discussed the de- 
velopment of the corporate state and 
its relationship to the economy. 

This address merits the attention of 
every Member of Congress. 

The address follows: 

Labor in the 1980's will, if present trends 
continue, be in a death-struggle with the 
corporate state. Simply put, the corporate 
state is government-owned and controlled 
by powerful, private, corporate interests, 
with society thereby dominated. 

The corporate state promotes class strug- 
gle for a division of wealth and income and 
access to resources. It pits the rich and pow- 
erful residing at the top of the economic 
praa against those dwelling below that 


apex. 
Globally, the corporate state features eco- 
nomic forces operating to promote and 
hasten annihilation. 


The corporate state is more than For- 
tune’s 500 or the great European and Japa- 
nese business combines and Swiss banks. It 
is more than those vast multinational corpo- 
rate entities, interlaced, interlocked and in- 
tertwined, though they are. It is more than 
huge banks holding nations, governments, 
cities and politicians hostage to their lend- 
ing policies, interest rates, and investment 
portfolios, though that is an important fea- 
ture of the corporate state, too. 

The corporate state is more than the col- 
leges and universities which it endows. It is 
more than the professors and graduate stu- 
dents who vie for its research grants, pro- 
jects and scholarships. 

It is more than the monopolistic metro- 
politan dailies, and electronic 
media which it either owns or influences 
through its advertising. 

a I an Ss sepa ce se ponte ae 
Third World, whose leaders and govern- 
ments are created, supported and armed to 
protect its interests within their respective 
borders. 

The corporate state is all those things. 
But it is also a mentality; a mindset; a value 
system; a syndrome, 

The corporate state is a consciously elitist 
culture, with an ingrained and rigid behav- 
ioral code—behavior motivated by the 
narrow quest for profit maximization, 
market and resource control and self-ag- 
grandizement. 


eni 
The corporate state is not individualistic; 
it is collectivist to the extreme. It is not hu- 
manitarian. It is animalistic. 
It is not democratic; it is essentially totali- 


The corporate state is not an open society; 
it is a closed one. 

It is South Africa; Nicaragua under 
Somoza; Argentina; Chile; and possibly even 
the United States. 


We see the corporate state when Presi- 
dent Carter appoints Lloyd Cutler, corpo- 
rate lawyer and lobbyist, as General Coun- 
sel in the White House. We see it when he 
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appoints Hedley Donovan, editor-in-chief of 
Time, as Special Council in the White 
House. We see it in numerous other posts, 
such as when Carter names Charles 
Duncan, Texan with ofl connections, to 
head the Department of Energy, when he 
appoints a military man to head the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, and 
when the Business Roundtable kills Labor 
Law reform. 

We see the corporate state when domestic 
programs for basic human needs receive the 
budgetary ax and arms programs for client 
states are increased; when an inflation con- 
trol program exempts energy, food, housing 
and health care—four basic necessities of 
life—from price and profit restraint. We see 
it when the many are asked to sacrifice 
much and a few sacrifice not at all. 

For those of us who champion economic 
and social justice, we are forced to resort to 
Madison Avenue’s sloganeering: why go else- 
where to be cheated? We can trust the cor - 
porate state to do that. 

Nearly 15 percent of the American people 
live below the government’s artificially low 
poverty line. Another 15 percent live on less 
than $11,000 a year, the marginal edge of 
poverty. That means nearly one third of our 
people are ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-clad, and 
have little or no access to decent health and 
dental care. Inflation in the basic necessities 
of life—energy, utilities, transportation, 
food, housing and health care—is twice the 
inflation rate for non-necessity items. That 
cruelly compounds inflation’s impact on 
those Americans. 

At the other end of the income scale, For- 
tune magazine admits that an American 
family is not wealthy unless it makes 
$75,000 a year, adjusting for inflation. Less 
than one percent of the adult population 
meets the test. 

At the top of the pyramid, just one per- 
cent of the people own and control 33 per- 
cent of the nation’s wealth. At the bottom, 
60 percent of the people own only 8 percent 
of the wealth, and that primarily consists of 
consumer durables, such as cars and refrig- 
erators, These inequities in income and 
wealth distribution constitute a social strati- 
fication that seriously impairs the function- 
Ing of democracy. 

Official government policy declares unem- 
ployment is necessary to combat inflation. 
How do we square the work ethic with that? 
We've used high unemployment to combat 
inflation for nearly a decade now. We've 
had mini-recessions, mild recessions, one 
severe recession, and we're into the middle 
of another one. As a national policy, stagfla- 
tion is hypocritical, bankrupt and bereft of 
intelligence, 

The Department of Defense employs five 
million people to plan, prepare and wage 
war—a war with no winners. 

There is not a single individual working 
for the Federal Government to plan and 
prepare for peace. 

The Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency does not plan for peace. It prepares 
disarmament agreements and strategies, 


In 1980, total military outlays will sap 57 
cents of every federal tax dollar. That is 51 
percent of all federal fund outlays. 

More jobs are created per $1 billion spent 
in the civilian sector of the economy, than 
are created by $1 billion spent in the de- 
fense sector. Contrary to popular concep- 
tion; the Pentagon is an empty pork barrel 
when it comes to jobs. 

Technology has been displacing human 
labor wholesale for the past decade. Yet, as 
our defense workers are displaced and made 
redundant by the thousands, they are given 
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no new employment, no guaranteed income 
or benefits replacement, no retraining op- 
portunities. 

When defense contracts are cancelled, 
Weapons become obsolete or procurement 
shifted overseas, the contractors never lose, 
They receive indemnity payments in lieu of 
profits. Only workers lose. 

In the defense industry, we have socialism 
for the corporations and free enterprise for 
the workers—another case of national hy- 
pocrisy and upside-down priorities, which 
must be changed. 

The intelligent way out of this dilemma is 
through an ongoing Economic Conversion 
program now pending in Congress. 

Simply put, we need central planning, sim- 
Har to that which we put in place when the 
nation mobilized for World War II. We · had 
a War Production Board then to determine 
priorities and allocate resources. We neéd a 
similar agency for socially useful peacetime 
production. We had mandatory price and 
profit controls. 

This nation needs centralized economic 
planning and controls, which cannot possi- 
bly be executed without encroachment on 
vested interests, corporate prerogatives and 
traditional property rights. 

As Franklin D. Roosevelt said over 45 
years ago, “The country needs, and, unless I 
mistake its temper, the country demands 
bold, persistent experimentation.” FDR pre- 
served the system. Now it’s out of whack 
and malfunctioning again. This time the 
animus is global in nature and structure. We 
need to form coalitions. We need to build 
bridges to coworkers, friends, neighbors, 
other organizations. We need to develop 
constituencies at the grass roots level and 
demonstrate at the local level. 

We need to work with church groups in all 
our coalitions. It wasn’t the poor or unem- 
ployed Christ threw out of the Temple. 
Money changers provoked his only fit of 
rage. And the American clergy and laity are 
waking up to that. 

Since King Corp has replaced King 
George, we believe our program is in the 
tradition of the American Revolution and 
the trade union movement and makes our 
political system viable. 


A BILL TO PROTECT U.S. SEAMEN 
UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
PROGRAM 


HON. WILLIAM R. COTTER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


Mr. COTTER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill today which enables 
foreign subsidiaries of U.S. domestic 
parent corporations to provide U.S. 
seamen the same protection under the 
social security insurance program that 
is currently afforded all other U.S. 
citizens. Most U.S. seafarers already 
contribute to and benefit from the 
social security program, but certain 
seamen are excluded from participa- 
tion. U.S. seamen working aboard for- 
eign-registered vessels owned by the 
foreign subsidiary of a U.S. domestic 
corporation are not covered by our 
Social Security System. 

As modern technology improves ship 
capabilities, ship operations have 
become increasingly complex. Vessel 
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owners recognize the need to provide 
highly qualified personnel to pilot and 
crew the ship and increasingly request 
U.S. merchant seamen. These officers 
and crewmen, many who are graduates 
of the U.S. Merchant Marine Acade- 
my, State academies, and union voca- 
tional schools, receive the specialized 
training necessary to maintain and op- 
erate modern vessels. Such seamen 
now crew the highly complex, special- 
ly designed liquefied natural gas 
(LNG) ships which bring natural gas 
into the United States from Algeria. 
The LNG ships are U.S.-crewed but 
foreign-owned and these U.S. seamen 
do not have social security coverage. 

The nature of the work requires U.S. 
merchant seamen to transfer jobs fre- 
quently. If seamen work exclusively on 
U.S.-registered vessels, they are, of 
course, covered by social security. 
However, seamen who transfer from 
domestic vessels to a U.S.-owned for- 
eign-registered vessel, lose social secu- 
rity coverage for as long as they work 
aboard the foreign-flag ship. This bill 
would enable the foreign subsidiary to 
extend the social security protections 
now enjoyed by most working Ameri- 
cans to the U.S. merchant seamen it 
employs. 

Current law allows foreign subsidiar- 
ies of U.S. domestic parent corpora- 
tions to provide social security cover- 
age to its U.S. citizen employees 
through a special agreement with the 
Internal Revenue Service. Unfortu- 
nately, social security laws do not pro- 
vide coverage for U.S. seamen working 
aboard foreign vessels owned by for- 
eign subsidiaries of a U.S. domestic 
parent corporation. Such a foreign 
subsidiary is unable to take advantage 
of the special agreement provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code and cannot 
provide social security insurance cov- 
erage to its employees who are U.S. 
citizens. : 

Further, other laws pertaining to 
U.S. seamen make it impossible for an 
eligible foreign subsidiary to deduct 
the employee share of the FICA pay- 
roll taxes associated with social secu- 
rity coverage. The legislation intro- 
duced today would allow eligible for- 
eign subsidiaries to deduct and with- 
hold from the wages of U.S. seamen 


the amounts equivalent to the taxes. 


imposed by the Social Security Act. 
This bill would amend title II of the 
Social Security Act and chapter 21 of 
the Internal Revenue Code-to make it 
clear that service performed by a U.S. 
citizen outside the United States on a 
vessel owned by a foreign subsidiary of 
a domestic corporation constitutes cov- 
ered employment for social security 
purposes if such service is performed 
under a coverage agreement entered 
into with such corporation as author- 
ized by section 3121(L) of such code, 
and that FICA contributions may be 
withheld from the renumeration paid 
for such service. 

At this point, some 300 U.S. mer- 
chant seamen are being denied social 
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security coverage. For the benefit of 

my colleagues, I am inserting a copy of 

this legislation: 
HR. — 

A bill to amend title II of the Social Secu- 
rity Act and chapter 21 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to make it clear 
that service performed by a United States 
citizen outside the United States on a 
vessel owned by a foreign subsidiary of a 
domestic corporation constitutes covered 
employment for social security purposes if 
such service is performed under a cover- 
age agreement entered into with such cor- 
poration as authorized by section 31210) 
of such code, and that FICA contributions 
may be withheld from the remuneration 
paid for such service. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 210(a)(4) of the Social Security Act is 
amended by striking out Service per- 
formed” and inserting in lieu thereof “Serv- 
ice (other than service with respect to which 
an agreement entered into pursuant to sec- 
tion 312100 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 applies) which is performed”. 

Sec. 2. The fourth sentence of section 
3121(1X1) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to agreements entered into by 
domestic corporations with respect to cer- 
tain employees of foreign subsidiaries) is 
amended by striking out “such agreement 
shall provide” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“such agreement may (notwithstanding sec- 
tion 10 of the Act of June 26, 1884, and sec- 
tion 12 of the Act of March 4, 1915 (46 
U.S.C. 599 and 601)) provide for the deduc- 
tion and withholding from the remunera- 
tion of employees of amounts equivalent to 
the taxes imposed by section 3101, and shall 
provide“. 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply with respect to service per- 
formed after the month in which this Act is 
enacted. 


FTC FALLS INTO THE 
“BUDGETARY TWILIGHT ZONE” 


HON. GILLIS W. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


è Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the current predicament we find 
ourselves in with regard to the author- 
ization of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion illustrates what may be in storé 
for us if we are not careful in how we 
draft sunset legislation. Inclusion of 
an automatic termination provision in 
sunset legislation could bring the 
entire Government into the “budge- 
tary twilight zone” that the FTC now 
finds itself. 

House-Senate conferees have finally 
agreed upon a long-awaited authoriza- 
tion for the beleaguered agency, but 
Congress probably will not be able to 
act in time to forestall a threatened 
shutdown of FTC operations. The At- 
torney General has issued an opinion 
that the FTC, under provisions of the 
Antideficiency Act, will have to cease 
most operations during any lapse in 
funding. Such funding lapses could 
become commonplace if all program 
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‘authorizations were subject to the 
automatic termination provisions that 
have been proposed for inclusion in a 
sunset bill. Consider the effect on 
public safety of even a temporary 
lapse in the authority of the Federal 
Aviation Administration or the Food 
and Drug Administration. If the au- 
thority of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission or the Commodity 
Futures Trading Corporation were to 
unexpectedly lapse, there could be 
havoc in financial markets. 

Regardless of one’s views on the per- 
formance of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, one must recognize that its 
on-again, off-again funding has not 
been without costs to the agency’s or- 
ganization and morale. FTC Chairman 
Michael Pertschuk has noted that the 
transitory nature of the FTC’s budget 
authority has made it very difficult to 
attract and retain qualified staff. The 
end-result puts the FTC into the budg- 
etary twilight zone—leaving the 
Agency, the Congress, and the public 
in doubt as to the status of the agen- 
cy’s funding. Including automatic ter- 
mination provisions in a sunset bill 
could place the entire Government in 
this predicament. The costs of such 
uncertainty to both the public and pri- 
vate sector would likely outweigh the 
benefits of sunset. Automatic termina- 
tion will not necessarily terminate, but 
will certainly complicate by potential- 
ly placing all Government programs 
and tax expenditures in the untenable 
position of the FTC. 

Our experience with the FTC illus- 
trates two points. First is the continu- 
ous need for congressional oversight 
over the agencies. Second is that 
surely there is a better way to perform 
that oversight than placing an agen- 
cy’s budget authority into eternal 
limbo. Sunset legislation can greatly 
streamline and improve Congress over- 
sight capabilities. But inclusion of an 
automatic termination procedure in 
any sunset bill will only send us fur- 
ther into the budgetary twilight 
zone.@ 


CARTER ADMINISTRATION 
TURNING COLD SHOULDER TO 
CUBAN REFUGEES 


HON. JOHN EDWARD PORTER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


@ Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, 4 years 
ago President Carter campaigned for 
the Presidency on a platform that em- 
phasized freedom and human rights as 
a cornerstone of U.S. foreign policy. 
Today, however, the emphasis of our 
foreign policy has taken an abrupt 
turn away from such considerations. 
Nowhere is this more evident than 
in the administration’s lack of positive 
response to the massive emigration of 
Cuban refugees from Fidel Castro’s ty- 
rannical rule. The United States has 
long upheld a tradition of providing a 
haven to victims of political oppres- 
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sion. Yet the administration has 
chosen to turn a cold shoulder to 
thousands of Cuban exiles who have 
jeopardized their lives by going to sea 
in small boats bound for American 
shores and freedom. 

Rather than ordering a fleet of 
naval ships into the area for a full- 
scale rescue operation, the administra- 
tion has chosen to dispatch a token 
number of Coast Guard cutters to 
help watch over the small boats. As 
the clouds darkened and the swells 
grew in size, numerous small craft 
began to capsize leaving no survivors 
behind in the turbulent water. The 
end result of all this is chilling camera 
footage on the network evening news 
of overturned boats and floating life- 
jackets, perhaps another all too fitting 
symbol of this administration of sym- 
bols without substance. 

Yesterday’s edition of the Wall 
Street Journal carried an excellent ed- 
itorial on the Cuban “Boat People” 
which I share with my colleagues. I 
would encourage them carefully to 
consider’ the tragic example the 
United States is setting by virtually ig- 
noring this suffering and this search 
for freedom and human rights. 

The editorial follows: 


Our Boat PEOPLE 


Every American ought to pause this week 
to ask what we would think of West Ger- 
many if it established a $1,000 fine for any 
of its citizens caught helping someone over 
the Berlin Wall. For this is what the Ameri- 
can government threatens to do to those 
Americans now helping Cubans who want to 
flee Castro's workers’ paradise. 

Our government was quick to criticize Ma- 
laysia and Thailand for hesitating in provid- 
ing refuge for those fleeing tyranny in Viet- 


nam and Cambodia. But now that we are 


faced with an influx of our own boat people, 
this vastly larger and wealthier society is 
showing a nasty streak. It talks of collecting 
$3 million in fines for boat owners violating 
immigration laws, and of slowing the influx 
to a trickle. 

In the process, it has allowed a scene of 
incredible ugliness to develop in Key West. 
A traffic has developed in human freedom, 
as Cubans already resident in America bar- 
gain with boat owners to ferry their rela- 
tives to America. Small boats set off in the 
teeth of a sterm; a 24-foot boat is discovered 
capsized with a life jacket the only remain- 
ing sign of crew or passengers, and other 
capsized boats have since been found. 

It was not always such. In opening the 
gates to Cubans who want to leave, Castro is 
repeating the ploy he first tried in 1965. 
Rather than be embarrassed by the wave of 
refugees, President Johnson met the chal- 
lenge. Speaking at the base of the Statue 
of Liberty, he proclaimed an “Open Door” 
policy for Cubans. The fishing boats gave 


way to an airlift, with the U.S. offering free 


air transportation from Havana for up to 
4,000 refugees a month, with no time limit. 

The Open Door policy died from disuse 
sometime during the Ford administration, 
but even before the incident at the Peruvian 
embassy in Havana touched off the latest 
flood, the Carter State Department seems 
to have adopted an attitude of downright 
hostility toward people fleeing Cuba. Last 
year, the U.S. seemed embarrassed when 
Castro allowed a group of freed political 
prisoners to emigrate. Washington moved 
extremely slowly on granting them visas 
(deterred in part by legitimate Justice De- 
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partment worries that Castro had planted 
agents in the group). When Costa Rica of- 
fered the group asylum, the State Depart- 
ment let it be known that it would continue 
to process visas only in Havana. 


This attitude makes us vulnerable to the 
kind of propaganda reversal Castro is trying 
to pull off. Embarrassed by the spontaneous 
surge to get out from under his rule, he is 
now hoping to maneuver the Carter admin- 
istration into doing his dirty work. He has 
encouraged, and perhaps instigated, the il- 
legal flotilla so that U.S. immigration will 
be the ones to arrest refugees, not himself, 
and he can say to the Cubans left behind 
that even the Americans think the exiles 
are “undesirables.” 


So far the Carter administration has 
fallen four square into the trap. It talks of 
“internationalizing” the refugees, of the ex- 
penses of resettlement, of the social impact 
on Dade County. Immigration officials com- 
plain that Castro is sending us prison in- 
mates. These concerns are more than negli- 
gible, but they can be met with a minimum 
of imagination and effort. America has as- 
similated immigrants before. 

In particular, the Cuban refugees from 
the 1960s have made an impressive contribu- 
tion to the United States, and there is every 
prospect that the refugee wave of 1980 will 
do the same. For all the variety of motives 
to be found in such a massive human phe- 
nomenon, it is in the final analysis a witness 
for freedom. If President Carter wants to 
redeem all of his own rhetoric about human 
rights, he ought to get his officials to stop 
talking about fines, start working on a 
Johnson-style airlift, and go down to Key 
West to shake hands with the next group of 
refugees to come off the docks.@ 


JEWISH HERITAGE 
HON. JAMES A. COURTER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


@ Mr. COURTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to commend my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives for 
taking swift and decisive action by 
passing House Joint Resolution 474, 
proclaiming Jewish Heritage Week. 


As the resolution indicates, the 
month of April commemorates many 
important and historical events in the 
annals of the Jewish people. Events 
and holidays, such as Passover, the 
Warsaw ghetto uprising, Israel Inde- 
pendence Day, and Solidarity Sunday 
for Soviet Jewry all occur during the 
month of April. The Jewish people 
and American Jewry in particular, 
have made enormous contributions to 
the world and our Nation in virtually 
every field of human endeavor. Their 
sufferings and successes, their will to 
survive against all odds, and their 
strong desire to strengthen America 
by their spirit and creativity are well 
served by having designated this past 
week as Jewish Heritage Week. May 
we all continue to benefit from the 
contributions of American Jewry to 
our Nation. I am proud to have co- 
sponsored and supported this legisla- 
tion. > 
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ISABEL PATTERSON, 
PHILANTHROPIST 


HON. DAN LUNGREN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


@ Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 8, 1980, community leaders and 
citizens of Long Beach, my home 
town, will hold a special tribute honor- 
ing one of our leading citizens, Isabel 
Patterson. 

For years, our community has bene- 
fited greatly because of her generous 
philanthropies to our city, our schools, 
and our charities. ; 

She has given unselfishly to every- 
thing from the Long Beach State Uni- 
versity—where she was one of the first 
students—to the home for battered 
children. 

It is all part of her philosophy that, 
“* * * the more you give, the more you 
receive.” 

Isabel came to California in 1942 
with $200 in her pocket. 

With $4,000 in bonds she saved 
during the war she made a modest in- 
vestment in Long Beach real estate, 
which launched her on the career that 
eventually made her a fortune. 

She began selling real estate in 1955. 
In 1957, she opened her own business 
in Belmont—a location in which she 
operated for the next 23 years. 

“Long Beach has been good to me, 
and in return, I want to be good to 
Long Beach. I dearly love this city,” 
Isgbel is fond of saying. 

ong her important philanthro- 
pies are: 

A gift of $260,000 to establish the 
Isabel Patterson Child Development 
Center on the campus of California 
State University, Long Beach. 

Two trusts of a total estimated value 
of $1.25 million, to California State 
University, Long Beach. 22 

A gift of $150,000 to the city of Long 
Beach to construct the city’s Bicenten- 
nial tower. 

Provisions for generous gifts -to the 
YMCA, Boys Club, St. Mary's Hospi- 
tal, the Bay Shore Community 
Church, and the Red Cross. 

Full athletic scholarships and, in 
1979, a gift for an endowment of 
$30,000, the largest single gift ever re- 
ceived by the 49’er Athletic Founda- 
tion, California State University, Léng 
Beach. 

Establishment of the Perry M. 
Wheeler Student Loan Fund to pro- 
vide loans to students at the Califor- 
nia State University, Long Beach. 

“When I speak to a person who has 

received a scholarship,” Isabel says, “I 
suggest that when that person has 
graduated and has a good job, he 
‘should try to provide funds for a 
scholarship. In this way, the gift is 
passed on from one generation to an- 
other.“ 

Isabel has given of herself to the 
city of Long Beach for many years. 

Now, it is our turn to honor her. 
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I want to thank her, on behalf of all 
the citizens of Long Beach, for her un- 
selfish devotion to our community and 
her inexhaustible goodwill. 

She has given us another legacy as 
important as her financial resources: 
the model of an independent, gener- 
ous, self-made woman for our young 
people to follow.e 


THE SPIRIT OF HELSINKI, VIGIL 
1980 


HON. CHARLES F. DOUGHERTY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, Aprit 30, 1 980 


@ Mr. DOUGHERTY. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the increased international 
tension created by. Soviet aggression in 
Afghanistan, it is more important 
than ever that those of us concerned 
with human rights continue to protest 
the violations within the Soviet Union 
of the basic rights of Soviet Jews and 
others who are suffering because of 
their religious beliefs or ethnic back- 
grounds, 

The Soviets continue to pay lip serv- 

ice to the human rights they agreed to 
uphold by signing the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights at Helsinki. 
But the actions of the Soviet Govern- 
ment prove otherwise. One of their 
most t violations of the Hel- 
sinki agreement. is the denial of emi- 
gration visas to Soviet Jews who desire 
to join relatives in Israel. Despite 
Kremlin pledges, Soviet Jews who 
dare to embarrass the Soviet Union by 
applying for exit visas are harassed by 
the loss of jobs, the disconnecting of 
telephones, nondelivery of mail, vilifi- 
cation in the Soviet media, intimida- 
tion of their children in the schools, il- 
legal house searches, detentions, inter- 
rogations, and arrests. 
_ Mr. Speaker, it is imperative that we 
continue to focus public attention on 
the plight of prisoners of conscience— 
Soviet citizens who are imprisoned for 
their human rights activism and re- 
fuseniks—Soviet Jews who have been 
denied-exit visas. 

One young refusenik is Ilya Essas, a 
30-year-old mathematician from 
Moscow. His wife, Anya, was an archi- 
tect until 1973 when she was dismissed 
from work on applying for exit visas. 
Ilya had given up his career as a math- 
ematician and had entered the 
Moscow Yeshiva. However, when the 
chairman of the Jewish religious com- 
munity found out that Essas intended 
to go to Israel he was expelled from 
the Yeshiva. 

One of the most prominent activists 
in Moscow, Ilya’s home has been 
raided several times by the KGB. His 
books on Jewish culture and scores of 
private letters have been confiscated. 
These acts in themselves constitute a 
violation of the Helsinki Final Act. 
Ilya has been a signatory to many let- 
ters appealing to the Soviet Govern- 
ment to abide by the international 
agreements it has signed. He and 
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other victims of Soviet discrimination 
demonstrate extraordinary courage as 
they continue to take great risks to 
appeal to their own Government and 
to communicate with the outside 
world, 

Mr. Speaker, on behalf of Ilya Essas 
and other Soviet Jews who are suffer- 
ing because they dare to champion the 
cause of human rights, I call on the 
Soviet Government to release all pris- 
oners of conscience, immediately grant 
visas to those refuseniks who have 
been waiting more than 5 years and 
review remaining refusenik cases, end 
the harassment of Soviet. Jews who 
apply to emigrate, and end the cultur- 
al deprivation of Jews living in the 
Soviet Unione 


A TRIBUTE TO KENNETH 
RATHJE 


HON. BOB TRAXLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


@ Mr. TRAXLER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my pleasure to call the attention of 
this. Congress and our Nation to the 
accomplishments and achievements of 
Mr. Kenneth Rathje who is leaving 
the Saginaw County UAW-CAP Coun- 
cil after several years of dedicated 
service to begin his new job as labor 
coordinator of the Michigan United 
Way. Ken is a close friend of mine 
and, as I have known and admired his 
work for some time now, I want to 
take this opportunity to pay him the 
tribute he so rightly deserves. 

` Ken was born in Bay Port, Mich., 
which is in the beautiful Thumb area 
of my congressional district. He com- 
pleted his high school education in 
Pigeon, Mich., and then moved to 
Saginaw where he attended Delta Col- 
lege. Since his graduation and 
throughout his adulthood Ken has 
given his community the benefit of his 
energies and the commitment of his 
caring. Whilé employed at the Chevro- 
let Metal Castings Grey Iron Plant in 
Saginaw as a journeyman millwright, 
Ken became involved in the activities 
of his union local. He has served as a 
member of the UAW Community 
Services Committee, the Saginaw 
County United Way General Board, 
the A. & B. Committee, the board of 
directors, the Goals and Allocations, 
and Nominating Committees of the 
United Way of Michigan. 


In these times when our Nation 
seeks direction and leadership, the 
contributions of Ken Rathje and his 
wife Dorothy are highly valued not 
only by his grateful colleagues but by 
the entire community. Ken has served 
on the Stewardship Committee and as 
the recording secretary of Bethlehem 
Lutheran Church. He serves on the 
CETA Advisory Council and presently 
is the chairman of the council. Cur- 
rently, he is a member of the Saginaw 
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Valley United Labor-Education Com- 
mittee, the Delta College Board of As- 
sociates, the Arthur Hill High School 
Parents Advisory Committee, and the 
NAACP Saginaw Chapter. 


Ken has remained a constant source 
of inspiration and guidance through 
turbulent times and has been an active 
participant in our political process. 
Since 1960 he has been a precinct dele- 
gate and has played an important role 
in each political campaign at every 
level. He has served as treasurer of the 
Saginaw Democratic Party, delegate to 
State conventions and is presently on 
the executive board of the Saginaw 
County Democratic Party. 


Ken has been the mainstay of union 
leadership in Saginaw. Beginning as a 
trustee of local 668, he was elected 
chairperson of the Saginaw UAW- 
CAP Council in 1969 and consistently 
reelected each time he ran for the 
office. In 1973 he organized the Sagi- 
naw County United Labor Committee 
and a year later was elected chairper- 
son of the committee. Ken is also pres- 
ently a member of the FEPC Commit- 
tee of local 668, the A. Phillip Ran- 
dolph Institute and the Labor Council 
for Latin American Advancement. 

T know that Ken’s leadership in the 
Saginaw UAW-CAP Council will be 
missed. He held a most demanding po- 
sition but never failed those he served. 
The example he has set for his fellow 
citizens should be emulated by every 
citizen in every community. Our 
Nation would certainly benifit from 
the contributions of more outstanding 
citizens such as Ken. 


Mr. Speaker, I have spoken on the 
floor of the House of Representatives 
on other occasions on behalf of the in- 
terests of my congressional district. It 
has indeed been a special pleasure for 
me to speak of the great contributions 
of one of our leading citizens and call- 
ing the attention of the Congress to 
the dedication of Mr Kenneth Rathje. 
In the months ahead, Ken will face 
many new challenges where he can 
use his talents. I want to join with the 
Saginaw community and all his col- 
leagues in wishing him and his family 
health, happiness, and fulfillment in 
all their coming years. 


INNOVATIVE STUDENTS PUT US 
INTO NEW MARKETS 


HON. STANLEY N. LUNDINE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


@ Mr. LUNDINE. Mr. Speaker, the 
link between university research and 
development and the private sector is 
an important block in the foundation 
upon which the United States must 
build to innovate and improve our Na- 
tion’s declining rate of productivity 
performance. 

There is no substitute for dedicated 
individuals in universities across the 
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country.and in the private sector who 
realize the mutual benefits that can 
accrue to us all from cooperation and 
a coordinated effort to introduce new 
products into the marketplace. 

I am proud to bring to your atten- 

tion today an example of university- 
private sector cooperation in action 
and of what innovation can mean for 
job creation and increased U.S. com- 
petitiveness. 
Alfred University, in Alfred, N.Y., 
has long been a recognized national 
leader in the ceramic area, but it is 
people like Bill Crandall, director of 
the Alfred University Research Foun- 
dation, who are critical to this success 
story. Since coming to Congress, Bill 
has chaired a small group of individ- 
uals across my congressional district 
from universities, business, and public 
interest groups who advise me from 
time to time on energy and scientific 
matters. I have benefited many times 
from Bill’s advice on important issues 
and think we can all learn by the ex- 
ample he sets through his accomplish- 
ments. I commend this article from 
pe April issue of Inc. to your atten- 
tion: 


From Inc., April 1980] 


INNOVATIVE STUDENTS Put Us Into New 
MARKETS 


(By K. Robert Burger) 


I haven't been in school in 20 years, but 
that’s exactly where I found the technology 
for Hotwork’s newest product line. Two 
years ago, Bill Crandall, director of Alfred 
University Research Foundation, called me 
with some big news. I'm a member of the 
university’s board of trustees, but Crandall 
wasn’t talking education this time. He was 
talking business. 

Finding companies to manufacture univer- 
sity-developed products is part of Crandall's 
job. He told me that the College of Ceram- 
ics, my alma mater, was experimenting with 
the design and production of nonstick clay 
bakeware. The foundation was looking for a 
private industry contract, and Crandall was 
offering Hotwork an opportunity to license 
the product. 

Hotwork is a combustion engineering com- 
pany that provides goods and services to 
steel, glass, and nonferrous metal industries. 
Consumer-oriented bakeware was slightly 
out of our line of work, but I'd seen great 
things. come of cooperative ventures be- 
tween universities and smaller businesses, 
and I wanted a closer look. If the product 
was a money-maker, Hotwork would benefit 
from the profits and the university would 
benefit from the royalties. As a trustee, I 
enjoyed the prospect of buying an idea from 
the college. 

Still, I have some rules I never break. 
First, I make certain I'm thoroughly versed 
in a potential product’s technology. Second, 
I have to know how to market the product I 
plan to manufacture. At Hotwork, we knew 
very little about ceramic bakeware, but Bill 
Crandall helped us work our way into the 
business. . 

He said that Copco, a New York City 
cookware marketing firm, could advise us on 
the state of the art. I got in touch with 
Copco chairman Sam Farber. He convinced 
me that cookware was a hot product, and 
that this clay bakeware was worth our seri- 
ous consideration. Copco could distribute 
the finished product, saving us the trouble 
of learning to market to consumers. 

To guarantee continuing advice from the 
foundation, we knew we had to establish a 
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Hotwork subsidiary near the university in 
Alfred, N.Y. We were willing to offer 5 per- 
cent to 10 percent of sales in royalties, based 
on the foundation's sustained support and 
the continued development of new designs 
by students in the College of Ceramics. 

We had to find a building to house 
Hotwork Ceramics, and we were concerned 
about start-up costs. Crandall introduced us 
to the Industrial Development Agency in 
Hornell, N.Y., a town badly in need of jobs. 
The IDA, anxious to have us locate there, 
offered us a low-interest loan to purchase 
one of several unoccupied buildings. We had 
nearly settled on a site when General Elec- 
tric suddenly required all the space the IDA 
had available in Hornell. But the IDA of- 
fered to build us a new structure on the 
same terms. 

We thought we'd be in production by 
spring, but bad weather caused unexpected 
delays. Heavy snows and building construc- 
tion began simultaneously, slowing our 
schedule by several months. * 

Production finally began last summer, and 
we project Hotwork Ceramics’ first-year net 
sales at $1 million, compared with $12 mil- 
lion projected net sales for Hotwork Inc.’s 
industrial products. Hotwork Ceramics now 
manufactures eight styles of bakeware, and 
I expect the number to continue growing. 

I would definitely consider another prod- 
uct idea from the Research Foundation. As 
a trustee, I'm pleased to see the benefits 
reaped by the university. Students have a 
chance to take a close look at the workings 
of the industry and to experience a small 
company's growing pains. In addition, as a 
businessman, I'm convinced that industry. is 
missing an important opportunity if it, fails 
to develop academe’s technical resources. 


ASSASSINATION ATTEMPT 
AGAINST TURKISH AMBASSA- 
DOR 


HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1980 


@ Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity today to 
express both my grief and my outrage 
over the recent assassination attempt 
against the Turkish Ambassador to 
the Vatican. This violent attack on the 
Ambassador’s life, carried out on April 
17, 1980, is the latest in a series of as- 
sassination attempts against Turkish 
diplomats and their family members 
for which various Armenian terrorist 
groups have claimed responsibility 
over the past 4 years. 

The wave of violence against Turk- 
ish diplomats has included assassina- 
tions in Paris, Vienna, Los Angeles, 
and Beirut, as well as the recent at- 
tempt in Rome. Ten Turkish citizens 
have lost their lives in what appears to 
be a concerted effort to terrorize the 
Turkish Government. 

Despite the historical enmity be- 
tween Turks and Armenians, the 
tragic legacy of hostilities between the 
two groups in the early part of this 
century, there is no justification for 
the killing of innocent victims. At a 
time when 53 Americans are being 
held hostage in Iran, Americans can 
identify completely with the plight of 
our Turkish allies. It seems to me that 
with political violence reaching new 
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heights across the globe, the United 
States should do its utmost to halt ter- 
rorist acts around the world. 

Terrorism is a threat to all govern- 
ments, regardless of politics or ideolo- 
gy. The United States in cooperation 
with other nations, should take the 
necessary steps for a global antiterror- 
ism campaign. We should strive to 
wipe out acts of violence everywhere, 
to eradicate the brutal terrorism 
which not only undercuts stability but 
takes innocent lives as well. 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an interim procedure until the 
computerization of this information 
becomes operational, the Office of the 
Senate Daily Digest will prepare this 
information for printing in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks section of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD on Monday and 
Wednesday of each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Thursday, 
May 1, 1980, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


MAY 2 


9:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Research and General Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on the price vola- 
tility of the silver futures market. 
1202 Dirksen Building 


*Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 
To continue hearings on the use of vio- 
lence by organized crime. 
5110 Dirksen Building 


Select on Small Business 
To hold hearings on the proposed Small 
Business Energy Conservation Act. 
424 Russell Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology and Space Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings on S. 2015, proposed 
Transportation Energy Efficiency Act, 
and on proposed amendments thereto. 
235 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture, Rural Development and Re- 
lated Agencies Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1981 for pro- 
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grams administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1981 
for the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. 

1318 Dirksen Building 


Energy and Natural Resources 

Business meeting, to continue considera- 
tion of S. 2332; authorizing funds for 
fiscal years 1981 and 1982 for civilian 
programs of the Department of 
Energy, and other pending calendar 

business. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Environment and Public Works 

To hold hearings on a proposed Federal 
building construction prospectus in Ja- 
maica, Queens, New York, on a pro- 
posed Federal construction prospectus 
for the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion in the Washington, D.C. area, and 
on a Federal building prospectus for 
repairs and alterations in Laguna 
Niguel, California; to be followed by 
consideration of S. 2134, to provide for 
the acquisition of certain property in 
the District of Columbia as an addi- 
tion to the grounds of the U.S. Su- 

preme Court. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 1814, to establish 
the National Center for Afro-Ameri- 
can History and Culture in Wilber- 


force, Ohio. . 
3302 Dirksen Building 
Joint Economic 
To hold hearings on the employment- 
unemployment situation for April. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


MAY 5 


10:00 a.m. 


Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Regulation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to review the Federal 
gasoline allocation process. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 


* Subcommittee on Investiga- 

tions 
To resume hearings on the topic “Orga- 
nized Crime and the Use of Violence.” 
6226 Dirksen Building 


2:00 p.m. 


Appropriations 
Transportation and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1981 for the 
U.S. Coast Guard and National High- 
way Traffic Safety Administration. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
Environment and Public Works 
To hold hearings on S. 2412, to develop 
an effective oil recycling program to 
promote resource recovery and en- 
hance the quality of air, water, and 
land resources. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


2:00 p.m. 


10:00 a.m. 
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MAY 6 


9:30 a.m. 


Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Credit and Rural Electrifica- 
tion Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the activi- 
ties of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, focusing on the opportu- 
nities for energy conservation by rural 
electric cooperatives, and the effects 
of conservation on the ability of those 
cooperatives to remain financially 


sound. 
24 Russell Building 
Appropriations ede 


Agriculture, Rural Development, and Re- 
lated Agencies Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1981 for the 
Department of Agriculture. 
1318 Dirksen Building 


10:00 a.m. 

Appropriations 

Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
5 3 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1981 for the 
Office of Water Research and Tech- 
nology, Department of the Interior. 

1224 Dirksen Building 


Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Thomas G. Allison, of Washington, to 
be General Counsel of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. 
235 Russell Building 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to resume considera- 
tion of S. 2332, authorizing funds for 
fiscal years 1981 and 1982 for civilian 
programs of the Department of 
Energy, and other pending calendar 


busin 
1 3110 Dirksen Building 


Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


Appropriations 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1981 for mili- 
tary construction of the DOD. 
1223 Dirksen Building 


MAY 7 


Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1981 for the 
U.S. Geological Survey. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
*Appropriations 


Transportation and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1981 for the 
Federal Highway Administration. 
1318 Dirksen Building 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting to continue considera- 
tion of S. 2332, authorizing funds for 
fiscal years 1981 and 1982 for civilian 
programs of the Department of 
Energy, and other pending calendar 


business. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
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Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


10:30 a.m. 
*Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Merchant Marine and Tourism Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearing on H.R. 6613, to prohib- 
it the regulation of collective bargain- 
ing agreements by the Federal Mari- 
time Commission. 
235 Russell Building 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
legislation and nomination. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
*Appropriations 
Agriculture, Rural Development and Re- 
lated Agencies Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1981 
for research and educational programs 
administered by the Department of 
Agriculture. 
1318 Dirksen Building 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Research and Development Sub- 
committee 

To hold hearings on H.R. 507, to con- 
struct and maintain a sand dredging 
system on the Trinity River, and a 
dam system on the Grass Valley 
Creek, both in California; H.R. 2111, 
to include the Yolo-Zamora Water Dis- 
trict in the Central Valley project for 
the Sacramento Valley Canals, Cali- 
fornia; S. 2431, to provide an emergen- 
cy fund to assure continuous operation 
of all projects governed by the Federal 
reclamation laws; S. 2545, to assure ac- 
complishment of the objectives of title 
II of the Colorado River Basin Salin- 
ity Control Act; S. 2546, authorizing 
funds for the design and construction 
of gunite lining on the Bessemer Ditch 
in Pueblo, Colorado; and S. 2616, to 
provide additional functions and real- 
location of storage space under the 

Crooked River Project, Oregon. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Select on Small Business 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
424 Russell Building 


; MAY 8 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1981 for fossi’ 
programs of the Department of 
Energy. 

1224 Dirksen Building 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
235 Russell Building 


Energy and Natural Resources 

Business meeting, to continue considera- 
tion of S. 2332, authorizing funds for 
fiscal years 1981 and 1982 for civilian 
programs of the Department of 
Energy, and other pending calendar 

business. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 


4200 Dirksen Building 
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Foreign Relations 


Closed hearings on the current situation 


in Iran. 


S-116, Capitol 


2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on pending nomina- 
tions. 
2228 Dirksen Buildine 


MAY 9 


9:30 a.m, 

Commerce, Science, and Transportation 

Science, Technology and Space Subcom- 
mittee 

To resume hearings on S. 2015, proposed 
Transportation Energy Efficiency Act, 
and on proposed amendments thereto. 
235 Russell Building 


MAY 13 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1981 for the Na- 
tional Park Service. 
1224 Dirksen Building 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to resume considera- 
tion of S. 2332, authorizing funds for 
fiscal years 1981 and 1982 for civilian 
programs of the Department of 
Energy, and other pending calendar 
business. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Special on Aging 
To resume hearings to explore initia- 
tives to stimulate opportunities for 
continued work for older persons. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


MAY 14 


9:30 a.m. 

Commerce, Science, and Transportation 

Science, Technology and Space Subcom- 
mittee 

To resume hearings on S. 2015, proposed 
Transportation Energy Efficiency Act, 
and on proposed amendments thereto. 
235 Russell Building 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1981 for the De- 
partment of the Interior. 
1223 Dirksen Building 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to continue considera- 
tion of S. 2332, authorizing funds for 
fiscal years 1981 and 1982 for civilian 
programs of the Department of 
Energy, and other pending calendar 
business. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. : 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1981 for the 
Department of Transportation. 
1224 Dirksen Building 


MAY 15 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent- Agencies Subcommit- 

tee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1981 for the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
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Development, and Independent Agen- 
cies, 
1318 Dirksen Building 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1981 
for the Department of Transportation. 
1224 Dirksen Building 


MAY 16 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1981 
for the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, and Independent 
Agencies. 
1318 Dirksen Building 


MAY 20 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology and Space Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings for considering the 
effect of proposed legislation to regu- 
late recombinant DNA research on the 
freedom of scientific inquiry and the 
conduct of basic research, 
235 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1981 for the 
Office of the Secretary and the Office 
of the Solicitor, Department of the In- 
terior. 
1223 Dirksen Building 


MAY 21 


9:00 a.m. 
*Veterans’ Affairs 
To resume hearings on the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s efforts to assist Vietnam-era 
veterans in readjusting to society, and 
the use of excepted appointments for 
disabled veterans. 
412 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources - 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


MAY 22 
9:30 a.m. 

Labor and Human Resources 

Child and Human Development Subcom- 
mittee 

To hold oversight hearings to examine 
issues affecting infant mortality, and 

preventable birth defects. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


MAY 29 
9:30 a.m. 
*Veterans’ Affairs 

To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to establish a cost-of-living increase 
for service-connected disability com- 

pensation. 
412 Russell Building 


JUNE 11 


9:30 a.m. 
Veterans! Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on the activi- 
ties of the Inspector General of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 
412 Russell Building 
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May 1, 1980 


SENATE—Thursday, May 1, 1980 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 3, 1980) 


The Senate met at 9 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by Hon. ROBERT MoRGaN, a Senator 
from the State of North Carolina. 


PRAYER 


The Reverend Kermit R. Olsen, minis- 
ter, First Baptist Church, Beloit, Wis., 
offered the following prayer: 


Let us pray. 


O God, our help in ages past, our hope 
for years to come, we pause at this sacred 
moment to acknowledge Thy divine sovy- 
ereignty in our lives and to link our 
finite minds with Thy infinite mind in 
prayer. 

We thank Thee that, when we turn 
unto Thee with unconditional love, Thou 
art there and we are able to draw upon 
Thy guidance for direction and purpose 
in our personal lives and for our Nation. 

In our deliberations this day, may we 
say and do what is pleasing in Thy sight. 
Thou then, who are a tower of strength 
to all who put their trust in Thee, we 
pray for inner quietude in a confused, 
chaotic, strife-ridden, and distraught 
world. Help us to think clearly and act 
wisely in all situations for the benefit 
of all mankind. Knowing that the best 
defense of democracy is its rendition, we 
pray for a clearer vision and resolute 
determination to make justice prevail. 

Help us to strive for human rights and 
the equality of opportunity for people 
everywhere. O Thou, who are our creator, 
father of our lives, throw the horizons 
of Thy greatness around us and fill us 
with Thy inner power. 

We pray in the spirit of Jesus, who 
called Thee Father. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. MAGNUSON). 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 

following letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 1, 1980. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 
8, of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
I hereby appoint the Honorable ROBERT MOR- 
GAN, & Senator from the State of North 
Carolina, to perform the duties of the Chair. 

Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. MORGAN thereupon assumed the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
majority leader is recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Journal of the proceedings be approved 
to date. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT. C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 5 minutes of my time to 
Mr. BAKER. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MINORITY 
LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Tennessee is 
recognized. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the majority leader. I do not think I 
need additional time beyond that 
granted under the standing order to the 
two leaders. I intend to yield 5 minutes 
of that aggregate time to the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER), who 
is not yet on the floor, but is expected 
shortly. 


OUR TROUBLED ECONOMY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, with the 
world in turmoil and with our attention 
riveted on international events, it is too 
easy to pay too little attention to the 
economic crisis which afflicts millions of 
families in the United States. 

The most recently published Consumer 
Price Index showed that the cost of liv- 
ing is still rising by more than 18 percent 
a year. The Consumer Price Index has 
risen by 1.4 percent in each of the first 
3 months of 1980, and there is no relief 
in sight. 

Yesterday, the Department of Com- 
merce reported a 2.6-percent decline in 
the economic index used to predict fu- 
ture economic performance. In layman’s 
terms, this decline means the economy 
is slowing down. It is the sharpest 1- 
month decline in 5% years. It is evidence 
of a deepening recession. 

These statistics, discouraging as they 
are, do not gage the depth of the 
American family’s distress as well as 
does a less noticed statistic provided me 
by Dr. Michael Boskin, a distinguished 
economist at Stanford University. 

Dr. Boskin, an expert in the relation- 
ship of Government activity with gen- 
eral economic activity, advises me that 
the real spendable earnings of the aver- 
age American family fell 7.9 percent in 
the last 12 months. 

In other words, the purchasing power 
of the average family, adjusted for wage 
and salary increases, taxes and inflation, 
was reduced by almost 8 cents on the 
dollar in the last year alone. 

This is the most precipitate decline in 


purchasing power the American family 
has experienced in the last 40 years. 

To defend themselves against this on- 
slaught of high taxation and even higher 
inflation, Americans are shortchanging 
their own future economic security. 

The personal savings rate of the aver- 
age American family stands today at no 
more than 3.3 percent—about half the 
average rate of savings in the 1960's. By 
comparison with other major Western 
nations, Japan is saving at a rate of al- 
most 25 percent, West Germany 18 per- 
cent, France 15 percent. 

Investments, predictably, are also de- 
clining in this country. By adding so little 
to our capital stock, we are seriously im- 
pairing productivity growth, future wage 
increases, and the hope of an improved 
standard of living. And because our in- 
vestment rates, like our savings rates, lag 
so far behind those of our major trading 
partners, our competitors can incorporate 
American technological advances into 
their economies—and thus improve their 
productivity—faster than we can. 

These conditions stand in stark and 
discouraging contrast to the ecunomic 
history of the American people. For a full 
century, the American standard of living 
doubled with each generation, and the 
United States led the world in productiv- 
ity advances. 

But, in the decade of the 1970’s we saw 
no real improvement at all in our stand- 
ard of living. And now, in the beginning 
of the 1980's, we find that our standard 
of living is actually declining. 

Mr. President, things simply cannot go 
on this way. The very foundation of our 
economic system is rotting away, and 
unless we begin now to rebuild it, that 
system may well collapse in the 1980’s as 
it did in the 1930's. 

Surely we must concern ourselves with 
crises abroad, Mr. President, but there 
is an enormous economic crisis here at 
home that demands our urgent attention 
and our effective action, as well. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut such portion of the re- 
maining time I have under the standing 
order and that time yielded to me by the 
majority leader. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. WEICKER. I thank my good mi- 
nority leader. I wish he were speaking 
out as the Presidential candidate of the 
Republican Party, not the minority 
leader. 

Mr. BAKER. If the Senator will yield 
to me, I share with him that wish, but I 
also state the reality of the fact that I 
tried everything I knew and it did not 
work. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 415—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION RELAT- 
ING TO CHRYSLER LOAN GUAR- 
ANTEES 


Mr. WEICKER (for himself, Mr. BELL- 
Mon, and Mr. Hernz) submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations: 

S. Res. 415 

Whereas, Section 4 of the Chrysler Loan 
Guarantee Act of 1979 (Public Law 96-185) 
requires that prior to the issuance by the 
Chrysler Loan Guarantee Board of any com- 
mitment to guarantee the payment of prin- 
cipal and interest on loans to the Chrysler 
Corporation, Chrysler must secure both first, 
new loans from United States banks, finan- 
cial institutions, and other creditors, and 
second, an extension of the full principal 
amount of any loans committed to be made 
to Chrysler but not outstanding as of Oc- 
tober 17, 1979; and 

Whereas, the failure to meet these condi- 
tions will increase the likelihood of default 
on any loans guaranteed, should they be pro- 
vided, thereby increasing the risk and cost to 
the Federal Government and the American 
taxpayer: 

Now, Therefore, Be It 

Resolved, that it is the sense of the Senate 
that should loan guarantees be extended 
based on a financing plan submitted to the 
Chrysler Loan Guarantee Board which does 
not meet these conditions of the Act, then 
Congress should not appropriate funds for 
the payment of principal and interest on 
loans guaranteed pursuant to the Act. 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I am 
submitting for myself, Senator BELLMoNn 
and Senator HEINE, a sense of the Senate 
resolution in an attempt to insure that 
the congressional intent in enacting the 
Chrysler Corporation Loan Guarantee 
Act of 1979 is satisfied. 

According to the act, the Chrysler 
Corporation Loan Guarantee Board may 
not issue commitments for any of the 
$1.5 billion in Federal loan guarantees 
authorized under the act until Chrysler 
has submitted to the Board “a satisfac- 
tory financing plan which meets the 
financing needs of Chrysler, and 
which includes an aggregate amount of 
nonfederally guaranteed assistance of at 
least $1,430,000,000.” Section 4(c) (1) of 
the act provides that the $1.43 billion 
shall include: 

“At least $500,000,000 from United States 
banks, financial institutions, and other 
creditors, of which— 

(A) at least $400,000,000 shall be new 
loans or credits, in addition to the exten- 
sion of the full principal amount of any loans 
committed to be made but not outstanding 
as of October 17, 1979; and 

(B) at least $100,000,000 shall be conces- 


sions with respect to outstanding debt of 
the Corporation. 1 j 


Thus, Chrysler is required by law to 
secure both new loans and an exten- 
son of the 11 dpa amount of those 

ans com: but not outstan 
of October 17, 1979. Ore 

In its report on the legislation, the 
aan ee Committee fully ex- 

ese conditions. 
promt ms. The report 

At least $400 million is to f 

loans or credits, which are to Be in addition 
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to the extension of the full principal amount 
of any loans committed to be made but not 
outstanding as of October 17, 1979. The latter 
language is intended to make it clear that 
the Committee expects there to be made 
available the full amount of the $567 mil- 
lion revolving credit committed to the Chrys- 
ler Parent Corporation prior to October 17, 
of which only $408 million has been drawn 
down to date. Thus, under the conditions of 
this subsection, the remaining $159 million 
would have to be extended to the Corpora- 
tion (or an equivalent amount from other 
lenders), and at least $400 million in new 
loans or credits over and above the amount 
of that existing commitment would be re- 
quired to be made available. 


The report also made it clear that the 
$400 million in new loans or credits are 
to be in addition to, and distinguished 
from, concessions such as “reductions in 
interest rates, lengthening of maturities, 
deferrals of payment of principal and 
interest, or conversion of outstanding 
debt to equity.” 

Despite the clear intent of the Senate 
in approving this legislation, it is re- 
ported that Chrysler has submitted 
financing plans to the Loan Guarantee 
Board which do not provide for either 
new loans by U.S. banks, financial insti- 
tutions, and other creditors or for the 
extension of the remaining $159 million 
in revolving credit committed to Chrys- 
ler. Instead, the plans call for the lend- 
ers to reduce interest charges on exist- 
ing loans. In short, there is no provision 
for the infusion of new funds from 
creditors. Only the concession, and not 
the new loan, requirement of section 4 
(c) (1) of the act would be met. 

Mr. President, the Loan Guarantee 
Board is presently considering the oper- 
ating and financing plans submitted by 
Chrysler to determine whether they are 
satisfactory and, accordingly, whether 
commitments to guarantee the payment 
of principal and interest on loans will 
be issued. 

It is conceivable, indeed likely, that the 
Board will approve the plans and author- 
ize issuance of the loan guarantees even 
though the plans do not call for new 
loans or extension of the remaining $159 
million in revolving credit. This finding 
will undoubtedly be justified on the basis 
of language which states that the 
“Board may, as necessary, modify the 
amounts of assistance required to be 
provided.” 

Mr. President, Congress gave the Board 
flexibility to modify the amounts, but it 
did not give the Board power to ignore 
the guidelines. As the Senate report in- 
dicated, the Board “is authorized to allow 
some discretion.” Clearly, by ignoring the 
requirement in the act that new loans be 
made available, the Board would be ex- 
ceeding its powers. 

Indeed, testifying on behalf of the 
Loan Guarantee Board before the State, 
Justice, Commerce, the Judiciary and Re- 
lated Agencies Subcommittee of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Altman admitted: 

I must say that we obviously were con- 
templating new money. But there is no point 
in my beating around the bush. The fi- 
nancial institutions as a whole, which in- 
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clude commercial institutions and both 
foreign and domestic banks, have so far 
shown limited or no willingness to provide 
truly fresh loans as compared to stretching 
out and reducing the costs of and putting 
concessions on existing loans, 


Mr. President, throughout the debate 
on the Chrysler bailout, it was under- 
stood that, before the Federal Govern- 
ment would extend any aid, those parties 
with an existing economic stake in 
Chrysler would have to contribute. 
Chrysler’s hundreds of U.S. lenders have 
a large stake in the future of Chrysler. 
Clearly, they should be required—as the 
law mandates—to provide the new funds 
Chrysler so badly needs to provide relief 
from its losses and costly product pro- 
grams. 

This resolution simply reiterates the 
congressional intent in passing the 
Chrysler Loan Guarantee Act of 1979. It 
states that, as required by the act, prior 
to any federally guaranteed loans being 
authorized Chrysler must secure new 
loans from its lenders and an extension 
of the principal amount of loans com- 
mitted but not outstanding as of October 
17, 1979. It further recognizes that if 
these conditions are not met, the likeli- 
hood of default will increase drastically. 
Accordingly, it provides that the Senate 
will not appropriate funds for the pay- 
ment of principal and interest on loans 
guaranteed under the act unless these 
conditions of the act are met. 

Mr. President, the resolution will not 
deny Chrysler the relief Congress au- 
thorized last December. It simply calls 
upon the Chrysler Corporation Loan 
Guarantee Board to abide by the let- 
ter—and the spirit—of the act authoriz- 
ing Federal aid. I urge the favorable 
consideration of this resolution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of a letter sent yester- 
day by Senator BELLMON to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasurer Miller, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1980. 
Hon. G. WILLIAM MILLER, 
Member, Chrysler Loan Guarantee Board, De- 
Serpent of the Treasury, Washington, 
D. 

Dran Mr. SECRETARY: In view of the 
Chrysler Loan Guarantee Board meetings 
this week, I would like to express to you my 
concern that the Chrysler “financial plan” 
may not adhere both to the statutory re- 
quirements and the spirit and intent of the 
Chrysler Loan Guarantee Act of 1979. The 
provisions of the Act, particularly Section 4, 
were carefully designed to assure both that 
the Chrysler Corporation had sufficient fi- 
nancial resources to return to solvency and 
that those groups which already have an 
economic interest in Chrysler’s future share 
the Federal government’s financial risk. 

Reports concerning the reluctance of these 
groups, particularly the commercial banks, 
to increase their financial investment in 
Chrysler are not very encouraging. In my 
view, the Act is very explicit in requiring that 
Chrysler must secure (a) new loans from U.S. 
and foreign banks, financial institutions, and 
other creditors; and (b) an extension of the 
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full principal amount of any loans committed 
to be made to Chrysler but not outstanding 
as of October 17, 1979. The Act further states 
that Chrysler must have reasonable prospect 
of remaining a viable corporation after 1983. 

I realize that the deliberations surround- 
ing the Chrysler guarantees are exceedingly 
complex and that the economic environment 
has served only to make the final decision 
of the Board more difficult. I also recognize 
that the Board can exercise some flexibility 
regarding the amounts of financial support 
due from the various identified sources. How- 
ever, if loan tees are extended based 
on a financial plan that clearly does not 
meet the conditions and intent of the Act, 
it will be difficult to get Congress to approve 
funds for payment of principal and interest 
on loans guaranteed pursuant to that Act. 

Sincerely, 
Henry BELLMON. 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I now 
yield such time as may be required by 
Senator HEINZ. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Pennsylvania is 
recognized. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, first, I 
commend my distinguished colleagues of 
the Senate Banking Committee which 
brought forth the original Chrysler aid 
proposal after a number of weeks of 
very careful scrutiny before reporting 
that legislation to the floor. I, therefore, 
wish to join Senators WEICKER and 
BELLMON in cosponsoring this resolution 
and in urging my distinguished col- 
leagues to support it, as well. 

Passage of this resolution is essential 
to insure that the intent of Congress— 
which is clearly spelled out in the Chrys- 
ler Loan Guarantee Act—is not thwarted 
by the Loan Guarantee Review Board 
charged with carrying out the provisions 
of the act. And equally important, during 
these times when we are contemplating 
spending cuts in a number of social pro- 
grams important to us all, important 
not only to Members of the Senate, but 
important to the people that we serve, 
we must insure that any taxpayer dol- 
lars which may be committed to Chrys- 
ler Corp. under legislation duly passed 
by Congress are not wastefully and ir- 
responsibly spent. 

Mr. President, when the Banking Com- 
mittee after much deliberation decided 
to report a bill aiding Chrysler, it did so 
provided that the company was able to 
meet certain conditions. The basic prin- 
ciples underlying these conditions, the 
specifics of which I shall not dwell upon 
here, are these: 

First. Those with the greatest stake 
in the survival of Chrysler Corp.—work- 
ers, management, suppliers, dealers, 
stockholders, and lenders—and not the 
American taxpayer should take the 
greatest risk and bear the greatest 
burden in restoring the company to 
viability. 

Second. Taxpayer dollars in the form 
of Federal loan guarantees should only 
be committed if the company is able to 
demonstrate that its long-term viability 
can be restored. 

Unfortunately, the compromise pack- 
age to which the House and Senate 
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hastily agreed just before Christmas in 
the few remaining minutes before the 
Christmas recess, under some pressure— 
because Chrysler claimed that it would 
go bankrupt by January—here it is May 
1—-without the loan guarantees—violated 
these principles in some respects. For 
example, in the heat of the Senate’s rush 
to pass a bill the greater part of the wage 
freeze provision in the bill melted right 
out of the bill. Despite higher than ex- 
pected fourth quarter losses experienced 
by Chrysler and a worsened outlook for 
the auto industry as a whole, the dollar 
amount of the overall aid package—pri- 
vate and Government dollars—was re- 
duced. 


And—after intense lobbying by repre- 
sentatives of Chrysler Corp.—my 
amendment which the Senate had ac- 
cepted, requiring a substantial equity 
offering as a condition of loan guaran- 
tees, was deleted from the bill in con- 
ference. The purpose of this amendment 
was to insure that the company’s equity 
base and long-term viability were en- 
hanced, that the taxpayers’ investment 
was adequately protected, and that the 
stockholders of the company contrib- 
uted their fair share to restoring Chrys- 
ler’s viability, and, most important— 
thereby avoiding setting a dangerous 
precedent which would make similar 
Federal bailouts attractive to the thou- 
sands of companies which face bank- 
ruptcy every year. 

Still, despite these omissions, the bill 
in its final form retained at least some 
semblance of the basic principles upon 
which the Banking Committee had at 
least initially—rightfully, I believe—in- 
sisted. 


Unfortunately, Mr. President, these 
principles—which are explicitly man- 
dated in the legislation—are in jeopardy 
of being violated. The aid package which 
the company has submitted to the Re- 
view Board contains no new commit- 
ments of funds by Chrysler’s major 
lenders. Such commitments are abso- 
lutely necessary as an indication that 
the company will be viable over the long 
term and to insure that taxpayer dol- 
lars—$1.5 billion which might be spent 
for other purposes—are not the only 
ones at stake. 

I find it unthinkable that the Review 
Board would give serious consideration 
to such a proposal which so clearly vio- 
lates the intent of Congress as set forth 
in the Loan Guarantee Act. When the 
Banking Committee approved loan guar- 
antees for New York City, it did so only 
after knowing, in advance, exactly what 
outside commitments had been made. 

In the case of Chrysler, the commit- 
tee was not able to review the outside 
financial commitments which had yet to 
be negotiated; therefore, the committee 
stipulated that these outside commit- 
ments be in place before the Review 
Board committed any Federal Loan 
guarantees. 

The need for these outside financial 
commitments is made all the more press- 
ing by the report made by the Trans- 
portation Department on Chrysler’s op- 
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erating plan which suggests that many 
of the assumptions made by the com- 
pany in its proposal are “optimistic.” 

In closing, Mr. President, I strongly 
urge my distinguished colleagues to sup- 
port this resolution. At a time when 
many unmet social needs are being sacri- 
ficed because of the need to control Fed- 
eral spending, regulation, and interven- 
tion in the capital markets, to allow the 
Chrysler aid proposal to escape careful 
scrutiny would seem to me to be the 
height of fiscal irresponsibility. That is 
a depth to which I would not like to see 
the U.S. Senate or Congress sink. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 


CIVIL RIGHTS OF INSTITUTIONAL- 
IZED PERSONS—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senate will resume considera- 
tion of the unfinished business, which 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Conference report on H.R. 10, an act to 
authorize actions for redress in cases involv- 
ing deprivations of rights of institutional- 
ized persons secured or protected by the 
Constitution or laws of the United States. 


Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
speak at this time not to address myself 
to the substance of this measure, which 
I support totally and of which I am a 
cosponsor, but, rather, to address myself 
to the fact that the majority leadership 
of the Senate and Senator Baym, the 
principal sponsor of the measure, have 
worked zealously and hard to bring de- 
bate on this matter to a close so that the 
matter can be voted upon and passed. 

It is a fact that the majority leader 
has been involved in attempting to bring 
the debate to a close. Today, I think we 
will vote for the fourth time on the issue 
of cloture. 

I have myself stood on this floor on 
occasion and mounted what I considered 
to be a consumer oriented debate. Hav- 
ing said that, however, I say at the same 
time that I do not subscribe to the defeat 
of legislation by filibuster. I say also that 
when and if the rules of the Senate are 
to be changed, I will totally support such 
a change. 

Here, we have a situation in which 
more than a majority of the Senate want 
to pass this measure. It is a piece of leg- 
islation that has to do with the concerns 
and rights of people who are in institu- 
tions, people who have no one else to 
speak for them, except as provided under 
this measure. 

I think it speaks well for the Demo- 
cratic leadership of the Senate, the 
majority leader, that he has put his 
shoulder to the wheel in attempting to 
bring the issue to a conclusion. Day after 
day, the issue has been here for cloture; 
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and day after day, many of us have 
worked zealously—not nearly as zealous- 
ly as the majority leader and the prin- 
cipal sponsor—in order to bring the de- 
bate to a close. 

With respect to the principal sponsor, 
I doff my hat to him. 

There is no secret about the fact that 
the Senator from Indiana has a dis- 
tinguished record in this body and is an 
able Senator who has served his State 
well. I think we owe it to the dedication 
and the determination of the Senator 
from Indiana to see to it that this 
measure is passed by the Senate, that 
cloture is effectuated, that debate close, 
and that the Members of this body, a 
majority of whom want the measure to 
be enacted, have an opportunity to do so. 

It is appropriate at this time to com- 
mend the principal sponsor of this 
measure as well as the majority leader 
and all others who have supported him 
in this endeavor to effectuate cloture and 
to pass this very important bill. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, what is 
the time situation now? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. We are not under controlled time 
at this point. 

Mr. STEVENS. It is my understanding 
that this is the hour preceding the live 
quorum on the motion for cloture. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. The live 
quorum call will occur at 10 o’clock, but 
at this point we are not under controlled 
time. 

Mr. STEVENS. Who has control of the 
time, Mr. President? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. There is no controlled time at 
this point. Any Senator seeking recogni- 
tion is entitled to it. 


Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Chair. 


MOTHER JOSEPH 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, today is 
a very special day for the Sisters of Provi- 
dence and the State of Washington, as 
well as the State of Alaska. It brings 
us great pride to know that the statue 
of Mother Joseph will be added to Stat- 
uary Hallin a presentation scheduled for 
later today. The State of Washington 
has chosen to honor Mother Joseph and 
I am informed that she joins four other 
women who share the same privilege in 
having a statue commissioned in their 
name. 


Alaska owes a great debt to Mother 
Joseph, as it was a result of her efforts 
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that the first health care facilities were 
established in our pioneer days. 

Mother Joseph was a pioneer in the 
health care field for all of the western 
territories. She led a group of five sisters 
of Providence westward arriving in Fort 
Vancouver in 1856. Within months of 
their arrival they established the first 
hospital in the northwest and one of 
the first schools. Within 50 years these 
pioneering women had built 11 hospitals, 
7 medical training schools, 5 Indian 
schools, 20 orphanages, homes for the 
aged and shelters for the mentally ill. 
This was all done before the turn of the 
century. 

The Sisters of Providence opened the 
first hospital in Alaska in Nome in 1902, 
Fairbanks in 1920, and the last one in 
Anchorage in 1939. Today, Providence 
Hospital in Alaska employs 1,200 peo- 
ple and provides 250 beds to serve our 
people. We are proud that five Sisters of 
Providence still serve in our hospital 
today. 

It is a distinct honor for all of us who 
are connected with these two States to 
participate in the dedication ceremonies 
today in the Rotunda. I, on behalf of all 
Alaskans, express congratulations to the 
State of Washington and to our two col- 
leagues from Washington, Senator MAG- 
Nuson and Senator Jackson, for honor- 
ing such an inspiring woman in this ex- 
traordinary way. 

Mr. President, my family owes a spe- 
cial debt to the Sisters of Providence. It 
was at St. Joseph’s Hospital that my first 
children were born and it was to the 
Sisters of Providence Hospital in An- 
chorage that I was taken following my 
accident in Anchorage in December 1978. 

The people of Providence Hospital 
proved to me on many occasions their 
ability to provide the most excellent 
health care delivery service that I think 
is provided anywhere in our Nation, and 
I hope that the Members of the Senate 
will take occasion to view the statue of 
Mother Joseph as it enters Statuary Hall 
today. 


CIVIL RIGHTS OF INSTITUTIONAL- 
IZED PERSONS—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the conference report on 
H.R. 10. 

(Mr. RIEGLE assumed the chair.) 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, on the 
subject of the conference report on H.R. 
10, which would authorize the Attorney 
General to involve himself in the control 
and management of almost every State 
institution in this country, I have op- 
posed cloture and shall continue to do so. 

The proponents can call this bill what 
they want, but the name does not change 
what the bill does. 

The discussion of this legislation dur- 
ing the past several days has been very 
enlightening. We have heard from our 
colleagues who have had to deal with 
the Justice Department under the kind 
of confrontational circumstances which 
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H.R. 10 would create and encourage. It 
is most interesting to note that almost 
every one of those who have criticized 
the conduct of the Department of Jus- 
tice in these cases and this type of leg- 
islation which would condone and en- 
courage this type of conduct, oppose the 
legislation. 

Seldom does the Senate have the 
opportunity to really understand the 
ramifications of legislation before we 
act on it, but in this instance we have 
the opportunity because of the experi- 
ences of Members of the Senate. We can, 
I feel, predict how the Justice Depart- 
ment would use the new power of liti- 
gation which would be given to them by 
H.R. 10, and I hope that we will continue 
to scrutinize this bill because of the 
manner in which it would be utilized. 

We should not be lulled into the belief 
that this bill is merely aimed at address- 
ing the kinds of horror stories that some 
have reported to justify the grant of 
this new power to the Department of 
Justice. 

In the opinion of the Alaskans who 
have reviewed the legislation, the leg- 
islation goes far beyond just the types 
of horror stories that we have heard. 
It is the far-reaching considerations 
which concern those of us from Alaska. 
The bill would give the Justice Depart- 
ment carte blanche to dictate to the 
States how people in State institutions 
must be treated. The problem with this 
approach is that it assumes that there 
is but one acceptable way to care for 
institutionalized persons and that only 
the Justice Department knows which is 
the correct way. This problem is ampli- 
fied because H.R. 10 covers not only the 
attempts to address conditions of con- 
finement in institutions but allows the 
Justice Department to promulgate and 
enforce the Justice Department theory 
on the treatment of institutionalized per- 
sons. This is the fundamental problem 
of H.R. 10. 

I do not believe that there is a Fed- 
eral agency singularly qualified to make 
such decisions for all people throughout 
our country, for every institution is 
maintained for this purpose by each 
State. 

We feel that the Justice Department 
could use its litigation power under this 
bill to coerce States into adopting its 
theory of treatment, and we are not 
talking about what might happen under 
H.R. 10 but what is happening right now 
as the Justice Department embroils it- 
self in suits against State institutions. 

We could talk here at length about 
theoretical problems and about the theo- 
retical benefits of this legislation, but 
in real terms this legislation will mean 
the Department of Justice will have to 
demand enormous increases in funds in 
order that they may make enormous in- 
creases in expenditures of Federal funds. 
In all likelihood they will use those funds 
to demand that the States close many 
of their institutions, institutions that are 
already lacking as far as the total fund- 
ing is concerned on the State level, and 
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I feel that the giving of the Justice De- 
partment authority to close even these 
limited number of institutions is wrong. 

As I stated, it is our information that 
this action is actually being taken by 
the Department of Justice now. It is 
what is happening today. Until the Na- 
tion realizes that the ramifications of 
H.R. 10 are real, it is our opinion that 
this legislation has not been discussed 
enough. 

It is our hope that the Senate will not 
terminate debate on this conference re- 
port and that H.R. 10 will not become 
law in this session of Congress. 

Ido not mean my criticism of H.R. 
10 to be an attack on any person who has 
supported it, those who proposed this 
legislation, or even the people in the 
Justice Department who are pursuing 
their concept of what is the proper treat- 
ment for institutionalized persons in this 
country. 

This is a country of freedom. It is a 
country in which we all should be able 
to express our points of view concerning 
the proper treatment for institutional- 
ized persons, 

The problem really is as to whether 
we should authorize the Justice Depart- 
ment to be the one sole source of the 
decisionmaking power as to what is the 
proper treatment for institutionalized 
persons. 

It is the diversity of our Federal sys- 
tem, I think, that actually will bring 
about the improvement of our system of 
treatment of institutionalized persons, 
and we should not confer upon any one 
segment of our society, particularly on 
the Federal level, the power to decide 
what is or is not proper treatment in any 
State institution. 

The issues of H.R. 10 rise above per- 
sonalities. They go to the fundamental 
question of whether or not a Federal 
bureaucracy is, in fact, the proper police- 
man for State institutions. Even if one 
of us were to question the assumption 
that States should be allowed to manage 
their own institutions, that concern still 
does not mean that the Justice Depart- 
ment is the proper entity to supervise 
every one of those State institutions. 
And even if we were to overlook the 
serious questions of Justice Department 
action in the past in litigation against 
States, we must look at the track record 
of the Department of Justice in man- 
aging Federal institutions before giving 
such power to the Justice Department 
to oversee the management of State in- 
stitutions. 

Mr. President, I am not persuaded by 
arguments that say that this bill will 
offer more protection to institutionalized 
persons in State institutions. In reality, 
many of the safeguards that are in this 
version of S. 10 to protect the States 
were deleted in conference. I voted 
against the bill when it came to the 
Senate and went to conference. In my 
opinion, it is worse now than when it 
left the Senate to go to conference, and 
I would not support it then and I cer- 
tainly would not support it now. 

The bill is not a bill to protect the 
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States. In my opinion, it is not a bill to 
protect those who are in State institu- 
tions. It is a bill to increase the power 
ot one Federal department, and to give 
that Federal department the authority 
to make decisions which, I think, would 
be conferred in a manner that is too 
broad for any Federal department to 
have such power over State institutions, 
particularly under our federal system 
as it exists. 

The States really do not want this bill. 
My State does not want this bill. It is 
truly the Justice Department that wants 
this bill because the Justice Department 
is the only beneficiary of the bill. 

Mr. President, I spent a substantial 
portion of my life working for the Jus- 
tice Department as a U.S. attorney, and 
I attempted then, and I still attempt 
now, to try to understand the proper 
balance in the relationship between our 
States and the Federal Government, 
particularly between those who have the 
privilege of representing our Federal 
Government in the States. 

This is a very difficult relationship, and 
it is one that would be very seriously 
harmed, I think, by the provisions of 
H.R. 10. It will pit the Federal attorneys 
against an array of State attorneys in 
trying to determine which government, 
either the Federal Government or the 
State government, is correct in its ap- 
proach to the needs for institutionalized 
persons in every area of the country. 

I do believe that a State such as mine 
has unique circumstances. We ought to 
be able to view those unique circum- 
stances and to determine what can be 
done to meet the needs of institution- 
alized persons consistent with our life- 
style and consistent with our economy 
and with the geography of our State. 

My State is one-fifth the size of the 
United States. To have people in Wash- 
ington be given the power to determine 
that every institutionalized person in 
Alaska should be treated precisely as 
every institutionalized person in Los An- 
geles or New York or Miami or some- 
where else throughout the country, I 
think is wrong. 

This power that would be granted to 
the Department of Justice under this bill, 
as I said, is too broad. It is a power which, 
I think, is unwarranted. 

To create additional Federal bureau- 
cratic power at this time at the cost of 
Federal taxpayers, taxpayers who are, 
incidentally, also State taxpayers, and 
which would end up by supporting the 
course of litigation on both sides under 
this bill, I think is wrong. 

After all, it is the State taxpayers who 
support the State system, and the States 
are attempting to do the best they can 
under our Federal system to meet their 
responsibilities, particularly their re- 
sponsibilities to institutionalized citizens. 

We should approach the problems of 
institutionalized persons through incen- 
tives for cooperation rather than man- 
dating confrontation between attorneys 
to argue over which form of government, 
the Federal Government or the State 
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government, is best designed to meet 
their needs. 

It seems to me to be entirely unproduc- 
tive at this point in time to authorize ad- 
ditional Federal powers in this field, par- 
ticularly as we approach a time when I 
would foresee that for a period of years 
we will be in very tight circumstances. 

Why should the taxpayers, both the 
State taxpayers and the Federal tax- 
payers—and normally they are the same 
people in each State—support attorneys 
who will spend endless hours in confron- 
tation, legal confrontation, tying up 
State courts and Federal courts, trying to 
determine which is the proper approach 
to deal with the rights and needs of in- 
stitutionalized persons? 

Mr. President, it is my hope that we 
will reject this conference report. The 
one way we know to reject it is to not 
permit the matter to come to a vote be- 
cause in this instance it is apparently a 
minority of those who are here who rep- 
resent the States that, incidentally, if 
you look at the attorneys general of the 
Nation, it is a majority of the attorneys 
general of the Nation who will oppose 
this bill, H.R. 10. I hope the time will 
come when we will start to listen to those 
people who are trying to protect the 
rights of institutionalized persons in 
State institutions and not confront them 
with the specter of just expanding the 
litigation approach. The litigation ap- 
proach is counterproductive. 

The assistant secretary for mental 
retardation for the State of Louisiana, 
for instance, made these comments, and 
I am quoting from a statement of Otto 
Estes. He said: 

One of the major lessons to be learned 
from the recent litigation is that the pur- 
suit of broad social change through court 
action is an extremely complex undertak- 
ing. From our vantage point, the suits have 
been a useful device for dramatizing so- 
cietal neglect and abuse, which has gone on 
for far too long; on the other hand, litiga- 
tion has not proven to be a particularly suc- 
cessful method for causing fundamental 
changes in the range, extent and quality of 
treatment and habilitative services delivered 
to mentally retarded citizens in institu- 
tional settings. 


Mr. President, that is precisely what 
this bill tries to do. It tries to set up a 
means for bringing about social change 
through litigation. If we want to bring 
about social change through Federal 
action we should have the courage to 
introduce bills and to debate that social 
change, and to pass a Federal law which 
mandates that type of change. 

To set up a system whereby that 
change will come about because of the 
decision of individual Federal judges 
throughout the United States, I think is 
wrong. 

The assistant secretary for mental 
retardation of the State of Louisiana 
went on, and again I quote from his 
statement: 

Searching for the elusive ingredients of 
a high quality program, federal judges have 
often found themselves becoming increas- 
ingly immersed in the day-to-day adminis- 
trative affairs of the facility, Well-meaning 
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attempts to eliminate impediments to change 
have often led to further delays and inac- 
tion, which, in turn, have resulted in the 
issuance of even more detailed court edicts. 
The ensuing tug-of-war between plaintiffs, 
defendants and the court has led to lengthy 
impasses during which conditions in the 
facility stagnate, staff morale dips and all 
parties to the suit (including the top lead- 
ership personnel of the state agency and the 
facility) are forced to spend an inordinate 
portion of their time responding to the liti- 
gation rather than developing and imple- 
menting more effective methods for deliver- 
ing client services. In such situations the 
ultimate losers, of course, are the residents 
of the facility. 


Mr. President, again I think that com- 
ment demonstrates that the real ultimate 
losers are, of course, the taxpayers who 
would be financing both the plaintiffs— 
that is, the Federal attorneys—and the 
defendants, who are the State attorneys, 
for representing those who are managing 
the State institutions. 


To inject a court into that situation of 
trying to use the litigation power of the 
Federal Government to coerce change on 
the State level is obviously going to lead 
to stagnation, as the representative of 
the State Division of Mental Retardation 
in Louisiana, Mr. Estes, stated. 

He further went on to say: 

In considering the present legislation, one 
question which [the Senate] should exam- 
ine is: what is the appropriate role of the 
federal courts in mandating administrative 
and legislative actions on the part of the sov- 
ereign states. Obviously, access to the courts 
is a fundamental right of any citizen and it 
would be contrary to our system of justice to 
deny this right to persons in institutional 
settings. On the other hand, the courts are 
ill-equipped to assume de facto operational 
authority for complex, multi-faceted state 
p! Certainly, our experience with 
right-to-treatment cases indicates that liti- 
gation is far from a cure-all for current pro- 
gram deficiencies and, in some instances, 
tends to exacerbate already difficult situa- 
tions. 

Another lesson of the litigation is that 
changes in any particular institutional set- 
ting cannot be pursued without considering 
the overall impact on the state’s system for 
delivering services to the mentally retarded. 
It is fruitless, for example, to force a state 
to reduce the population of an existing resi- 
dential treatment center only to find that 
the “deinstitutionalized” residents end up in 
settings where they receive as bad or worse 
care and services. Similarly, it makes little 
sense to create a special class of beneficiaries 
of a particular suit only to discover the in- 
creased costs of care for such individuals is 
being achieved by denying similarly situated 
persons in the state access to even minimal 
Services. A couple of examples will help to 
illustrate this point: 

As a result of a ruling by the U.S. District 
Court for Eastern Louisiana in the case of 
Gary W. vs. State of Louisiana, et. al., the 
state is obligated to contract with the LSU 
School of Medicine for the completion of a 
comprehensive, multi-disciplinary assess- 
ment on each member of the plaintiff class 
(at an average cost to the state of $400 per 
client). If the results of these assessments 
led to the development of high quality sery- 
ice plans, it would be money well invested. 
Unfortunately, provider agencies found the 
initial assessment reports of little practical 
value in programming for class members and, 
as & result, this costly operation has been 
of very limited benefit to members of the 
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class. Further, the state is required to give 
priority to class members in the provision of 
needed services. Since human and financial 
resources are finite (despite sizable budg- 
etary increases in recent years), we are 
forced to serve class members first, even in 
cases where the needs of non-class members 
are clearly more pressing. 

Similarly, all increased funding voted by 
the Nebraska Legislature in recent years have 
been earmarked for carrying out the dein- 
stitutionalization goals set forth in the con- 
sent decree in the case of Horacek and the 
United States vs. Eron. As a result, no in- 
roads have been made in transferring re- 
tarded nursing home residents to more ap- 
propriate residential settings—despite the 
fact that a recent study indicates that 500 of 
the 900 current retarded residents in nursing 
homes should be transfered to smaller, com- 
munity-based facilities and the general 
awareness that the placement priority of 
some of these persons is higher than resi- 
dents in the state institution at Beatrice. 
Ironically, the annual number of placement 
from Beatrice State Developmental Center 
has actually declined since the consent de- 
cree was entered into (an average of 115 
annually between 1970-75; 75 annually since 
1975), even though the cost per client placed 
has doubled. 

As attorneys for the plaintiffs have gained 
more experience, they have attempted to ad- 
dress this problem by expanding the defini- 
tion of the class. The problem is that the 
litigation becomes even more complex and 
time consuming, again to the detriment of 
the facility's clients. 

Finally, while litigation can induce change 
by forcing responsible state administrators 
and legislators to respond to an independent, 
external force, it can also obscure the need 
for legislative and administrative action and 
distort the internal allocation of scarce re- 
sources. For example, the energy and re- 
sources committed to engaging in the litiga- 
tion often detract from the state's capabil- 
ity to commit time and resources to the 
improvement of other components of the 
state’s system. 

This problem is exemplified by the ex- 
perience of one state school for the retarded 
in Texas. When legal action against the 
school began, officials were required to re- 
spond to over 300 interrogatories. These re- 
quests for information were so demanding, 
so vague and so general in nature that an- 
swering them completely immobilized the en- 
tire top and mid-level management of the 
Texas Department of Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation for four months. All 
other activities of these key administrators 
came to a grinding halt while the Depart- 
ment responded to the litigation. 

Dealing with a more immediate concern, 
the states need the help of Congress and the 
Administration in resolving the many fund- 
ing dilemmas surrounding the establishment 
of alternative living environments for men- 
tally retarded individuals. As the General Ac- 
counting Office pointed out in its 1977 re- 
port on deinstitutionalization of the men- 
tally disabled, “in the absence of a national 
strategy or management system to implement 
deinstitutionalization, federal officials re- 
sponsibile for other programs that affect de- 
institutionalization generally (1) were not 
aware of the national goal or had not received 
instructions on implementation, (2) had not 
implemented their programs to help achieve 
the goal, (3) had not undertaken joint ef- 
forts directed at deinstitutionalization, or 
(4) had not monitored or evaluated their 
programs’ impact on deinstitutionalization.” 
As a result, a number of key federal programs 
continue to contain provisions which en- 
courage institutionalization of mentally re- 
tarded persons. 
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One glaring illustration of the negative im- 
pact of these disjointures in federal policy 
can be found in the federal-state Medicaid 
program. In 1977 HEW paid the states over 
$900 million in reimbursements on behalf of 
Medicaid-eligible residents in public institu- 
tions for the mentally retarded, which were 
certified as intermediate care facilities under 
Title XIX of the Social Security Act. Despite 
the ongoing efforts of our Association, the 
National Governors’ Conference and other 
interested groups, Departmental officials thus 
far, have refused to issue clear policies mak- 
ing residents in small, community-based 
facilities (group homes, hostels, etc.) eligible 
for ICF/MR reimbusements, As a result, the 
program—the federal government’s largest 
single source of support for mental retarda- 
tion services—tends to reward the states for 
maintaining residents in large, isolated con- 
gregate care facilities—even though the Ad- 
ministration contends that it favors dein- 
stitutionalization and the Justice Depart- 
ment seeks to achieve this objective through 
the federal courts! 

To demonstrate the disastrous conse- 
quences this lack of interagency coordination 
can have at the state level, we would call 
the Subcommittee’s attention to the current 
situation in Nebraska. In 1978 the Nebraska 
Legislature appropriated $2.4 million to reno- 
vate and remodel buildings at Beatrice State 
Developmental Center to bring the facility 
into compliance with federal Medicaid 
(ICF/MR) standards. However, Justice De- 
partment attorneys, acting on behalf of 
plaintiffs in the suit, went to court and ob- 
tained an injunction against the expenditure 
of the construction funds at Beatrice on the 
grounds that the funds should be used to 
expand community alternatives rather than 
“perpetuating” state-operated institutions. 
Meanwhile, HEW has threatened to cut off 
Title XIX aid on behalf of Beatrice residents 
if the planned renovations are not com- 
pleted! 

Solving such problems may not be as po- 
litically attractive as authorizing the Justice 
Department to sue the states, but from our 
perspective, it is a more essential component 
of a broad-gauged strategy for upgrading 
services to the mentally retarded. 

If one accepts the limitations of litigation 
as a strategy for affectuating social change, 
the next logical question is: what role 
should the Justice Department plan in fu- 
ture right-to-treatment suits? 

From our perspective, the critical policy 
issue which we must address is: would the 
protection of the rights of institutionalized 
persons be materially advanced by granting 
the Justice Department authority to file or 
intervene in right-to-treatment suits? Wit- 
nesses for the Justice Department and pri- 
vate plaintiffs have stated that active Jus- 
tice Department involvement is essential to 
the pursuit of such litigation. We disagree. 

An examination of the history of such 
cases indicates that the Department initially 
became involved in the Wyatt case at the re- 
quest of the Federal District Court for 
Northern Alabama, rather than as part of a 
carefully planned strategy of litigation. Sub- 
sequently, the Department filed several 
“right-to-treatment” cases on its own behalf 
and entered others as a plaintiff intervenor. 
Thus far, however, the real impetus for iden- 
tifying and seeking out new litigative tar- 
gets in the field of mental health and mental 
retardation has come primarily from a small 
cadre of private attorneys associated with 
public interest law firms. 

Any objective assessment of the current 
picture, we believe, will convince the Senate 
that the scope of litigative activities has ex- 
panded sharply over the past few years, in 
most instances with only peripheral Justice 
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Department involvement. For example, in 
1976, when the Justice Department's author- 
ity to file such suits was called into question 
by federal district court decisions in the 
Solomon and Mattson cases, only a handful 
of states faced class action suits brought on 
behalf of residents in public mental retarda- 
tion institutions. Today, such suits have 
been filed in over half the states. Perhaps, 
more importantly, the scope and complexity 
of such cases has grown geometrically in the 
intervening years. 

There appears to be no shortage of inter- 
ested parties prepared to file such suits. On 
the contrary, it has become the “in” thing 
for advocacy groups to do these days. In- 
deed, one state mental retardation director 
currently is the named defendant in twen- 
ty-three pending cases—a number of them 
major class action suits. These facts appear 
to refute the argument that current litiga- 
tive efforts will flounder and fail unless the 
Justice Department is granted the authority 
provided for in S. 10. 

Further, we should not overlook the fact 
that the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare and the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion are currently expending several million 
dollars annually to support litigation on be- 
half of patients in mental institutions. For 
example, as a result of 1975 amendments to 
the Developmental Disabilities Act, each state 
is required to establish a statewide protec- 
tion and advocacy system for developmen- 
tally disabled persons (including the men- 
tally retarded). One major function of these 
P and A agencies, which in FY 1979 will 
receive a total of $3 million in federal sup- 
port, is to pursue legal remedies to safe- 
guard the rights of disabled persons—in both 
institutional and non-institutional settings. 


Thomas Rath, the attorney general for 
the State of New Hampshire, has ex- 
pressed himself articulately on problems 
of the litigation approach of S. 10: 

My concern about S. 10 is that it would 
result in the formulation of a federal policy 
concerning the treatment of institutionalized 
persons through litigation. I believe that 
such a policy would be fragmented, and I 
object to the formulation of policy against 
the states in an adversarial process, rather 
than with their cooperation and mutual 
agreement. 

I do not share the “conviction” of Assistant 
Attorney General Drew S. Days, ITI, that liti- 
gation is “an appropriate and necessary 
means by which the rights of [institutional- 
ized] persons may be vindicated.” Mr. Days 
expressed the opinion of the Department of 
Justice that states are incapable and unwill- 
ing to improve their institutions and that 
litigation is necessary to force, or at least 
encourage, the states to make such improve- 
ments. While I will agree that all govern- 
ments, state and federal, are not now blessed 
with an abundance of resources, I do not 
believe that the states are unwilling to resolve 
problems in this area. Moreover, I do not 
think that the process of litigation is the 
appropriate way to obtain cooperation from 
the states or to achieve constructive change 
in the area of institutional services. 


My primary objection to the formulation 
of policy through litigation is that it has 
been my experience that litigation hardens 
positions; it does not make them more flexi- 
ble, It is very difficult for a state to cooper- 
ate with the federal government when the 
United States is taking an adversarial posi- 
tion against it. This is particularly true 
where, as in our case, the United States takes 
sides in litication which the state is attempt- 
ing to settle or in a case where the United 
States intervenes in litigation involving per- 
sonal damage claims. Where policy is sought 
to be made by litigation, federal experts, who 
might otherwise be in a unique position to 
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offer to a state the technical or financial 
asssitance contemplated by this legislation, 
become witnesses against the state and are 
therefore unavailable to assist the state in 
resolving the problems to which this legisla- 
tion is addressed. Moreover, litigation in this 
area has a detrimental effect on settlement 
possibilities because it involves political con- 
siderations inherent in conflicts between 
state and federal governments. 

For these general reasons, I oppose this 
legislation as an attempt to create federal 
policy in the area of institutional services 
and programs by an adversarial process 
against the states, particularly where Con- 
gress has already established a detailed and 
effective system of administrative penalties 
under various federal spending programs 
covering this same area. 


Dr. Alan Stone, of Harvard Law 
School, has attacked this litigative ap- 
proach to policy formulation: 

Another issue arises directly out of my 
evaluation of the recent litigation attempt- 
ing to develop constitutional rights of per- 
sons confined in state institutions. The pat- 
tern this litigation has now taken is not so 
much the development of individual consti- 
tutional rights in any traditional sense; 
rather, much of the litigation looks to the 
particular state institution under considera- 
tion and the plaintiff and defendant essen- 
tially are forced to develop policy for that 
institution. That policy does not take into 
account the will of the state legislature, the 
fiscal status of the state, the needs of 
other institutions not covered in the litiga- 
tion, or the needs of other mentally disabled 
persons who do not happen to be in insti- 
tutions at the time the litigation is brought. 
What I mean to emphasize is the litigation 
has taken the form not of arguing specific 
constitutional rights of all citizens, but 
rather what one sees is the development of 
massive consent decrees that set standards 


and structure every aspect of capital invest- 
ment, personnel hiring practices, living con- 


ditions, etc., in a particular institution. 
These court standards may or may not be 
compatible with standards set by HEW, or 
by the Joint Commission on Accreditation 
of Hospitals. Essentially the court ends up 
taking on the policy decision making role 
that is supposedly the province of the state 
Commissioner of Mental Health. Unfortu- 
nately, the judge may not feel responsible for 
all of the state institutions, and thus liti- 
gation may result in distortions and gross in- 
equities with money being taken from some 
institutions to cover improvements man- 
dated by the court in other institutions. 
The basic point I want to emphasize here 
is that the result of this litigation is to 
usurp from the executive and legislative 
branches of state government the policy 
making role for mental health services. 


The cost problem points out one of 
the many problems of the H.R. 10 ap- 
proach. Its basic premise is policy 
formulation through litigation. This ap- 
proach is counterproductive. We see 
this sentiment reflected by all who have 
dealt with policy formed through litiga- 
tion. John Murphy, the deputy attorney 
general for the State of California, has 
stated: 

The serious consequences of United States 
Department of Justice participation would 
be the realignment of the respective sov- 
ereignties, the United States and the State, 
as courtroom adversaries. This is unneces- 
sary; it is a mistake. H.R. 10 presupvoses 
that the attorneys and investigators of the 
United States Department of Justice will 
have access to the confined persons and 
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their institutions, particularly since Section 
2 of the bill requires that an effort be made 
to consult with state officials on the sup- 
porting facts giving rise to the alleged un- 
constitutional conditions. 

California has no objection to any rea- 
sonable access—our public institutions are 
operated by public agencies which must 
answer to the public. But providing access, 
cooperating in federal investigations, and 
holding conferences with federal officials is 
not uncommon today. Particularly, where 
federal money is dispensed, such scrutiny is 
necessary. However, the spirit of a coopera- 
tive effort to solve the problems of the help- 
less, should not be blended with the coercive 
element of a threatened lawsuit. In the 
study of the care due the infirm, ill, disabled 
and handicapped, reasonable men, including 
experts in the social sciences, sometimes 
disagree on methods and means. Supplying 
the federal conferees with the “big stick” to 
prosecute can only chill the openness neces- 
sary for meaningful consultation and nego- 
tiation. 

Our experience has been in the trial court, 
i.e., on the firing line. Trials involving con- 
ditions of confinement are difficult—for the 
parties, for the lawyers and for the trial 
judges. Plaintiffs’ psychiatrists against de- 
fendants’ psychiatrists; OSHA experts chal- 
lenging OSHA experts; plaintiffs’ photo- 
graphs compared with defendants’ photo- 
graphs. An expert will testify that his in- 
spection of an 80-bed institution revealed a 
burned-out light bulb, a cracked tile and a 
dead fly, and another expert will draw there- 
from conclusions that the facility is inade- 
quately lighted, dilapidated and unsanitary. 
It is very difficult to recreate in a courtroom, 
in an adversary proceeding, the physical and 
psychological conditions of an institution at 
a particular point in time. 

California, so far as our records disclose, 
has not opposed the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice in litigation involving insti- 
tutions. We do not anticipate such litigation. 
However, we are concerned that the possibil- 
ity of lawsuits with the United States will 
adversely affect the cooperative and open- 
exchange relationships we seek with United 
States Attorneys and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

Federal litigation is time-consuming and 
cumbersome. Trial preparation problems can 
be expected because the aggrieved person or 
persons are institutionalized. While federal 
discovery procedures are intended to expe- 
dite trial, their effect is often to the con- 
trary. A final decision often takes years, and, 
during pendency of the action, administra- 
tors may be reluctant to initiate changes 
bearing on the subject of the litigation. Ad- 
verse parties and their lawyers become em- 
broiled in the controversy, sometimes with 
long-standing impact on relationships. 

The last assumption of S. 10 is that liti- 
gation is the ultimate solution. We disagree. 
Government officials and employees have been 
inundated with federal lawsuits. Neverthe- 
less, most of the improvements in our system 
and its institutions have been brought about 
by legislative and administrative actions. 
Providing the United States Attorney General 
with a vehicle to bring actions against state 
and local governments can only encourage 
resort to the courtroom, and more litigation. 
Comprehensive and cooperative planning, 
participated in by all government entities, 
has thus far been the most successful means 
to the end which is commonly desired, 
namely, good care and treatment for institu- 
tionalized citizens. 


Mr. President, it appears to me that 
there is no reason to educate attorneys 
in a program that is designed to try and 
promote services to institutionalized per- 
sons. 
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It further occurs to me, as one who 
spent over 4 years representing the Fed- 
eral Government in litigation, that that 
is about all that would be accomplished 
by H.R. 10. 

It does seem to me, further, to put this 
in the situation where attorneys—and I 
am one—where attorneys are involved 
both on the State and Federal level to 
the extent that they go before a judge, 
who is also an attorney, and, in effect, 
through the argument between two at- 
torneys before another attorney, deter- 
mine what is best for institutionalized 
persons in State institutions. 

That system is designed to fail. That is 
not our expertise. We are supposed to be 
able to try and assist our clients to solve 
problems, or at least to resolve disputes. 
But when we use a mechanism to try 
and establish a program through litiga- 
tion, I think we are abusing not only the 
court systems and the judicial process, 
but we are certainly abusing the rights 
of people which the State institutions 
are created and maintained to assist. 

Mr. President, Ellis Katz, the acting 
director at the Center for the Study of 
Federalism at Temple University, has 
studied the effect of H.R. 10 on State- 
Federal relations. He has commented: 

My major difficulty with this bill is that 
it relies on litigation as the principal tool to 
achieve institutional change. Litigation, 
whether instigated by a private citizen or 
by the Attorney General, is an appropriate 
method—although not the only one—to 
remedy deprivations of individual rights. 
But the experience of the last several years 
should teach us that it loses its effective- 
ness as the difficulty of specifying rights and 
remedies increases. 


The conditions that led to findings of 
“cruel and unusual punishment” in Holt v. 
Sarver, Pugh v. Locke and other similar 
cases, did not result from malicious actions 


of identifiable individuals. Rather, they 
resulted from inadequate funding, decen- 
tralized administration, a lack of public 
awareness about the condition of institu- 
tionalized persons, and a lack of knowledge 
about what to do with individuals who com- 
mit serious crimes or are mentally incompe- 
tent. 

Consequently, remedying the deplorable 
conditions found in institutions will require 
action by state legislatures, vigorous action 
by the states’ governors, greater attention 
by county and municipal officials, and sup- 
port from the public. While court orders 
directing institutional change may be one 
way of making public policy, it is a poor 
substitute for responsible action by locally 
elected political leaders. 

Thus, the goal of the federal government 
should be the encouragement of enlighten- 
ed policy by state and local political leaders 
who ultimately bear responsibility for the 
operation of their penal and mental institu- 
tions. Such a federal policy should be guided 
by two principles. The federal government 
has a right to expect that the conditions of 
institutionalized Americans will be improv- 
ed quickly and that such improvement will 
be long-lasting. The federal government 
should avoid unnecessary conflict with the 
states unless it is absolutely convinced that 
& more cooperative approach will be futile. 


Addressing his second principle, Ellis 
Katz said: 


H.R. 10, I believe, also fails the second 
principle that I have suggested—that of 


using a cooperative approach rather than one 
predicated on conflict. 
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I believe that the states and their locali- 
ties are capable of responsible and decent 
action in this area. It serves no useful pur- 
pose to suggest that the states have had 
200 years to act in this area. The federal gov- 
ernment has had the same 200 years to rem- 
edy the deplorable conditions that exist in 
its prisons and other institutions, but its 
record, while better than that of some states, 
is worse than that of others. In light of the 
numerous court decisions in recent years that 
have ordered the closing of state facilities, 
I think that 1980 represents a unique oppcr- 
tunity for the federal government and the 
states to work together to forge a meaningful 
set of policies to address these issues. 

I cannot even begin to sketch the details 
of such a set of policies, but I think that the 
institutions for the development and imple- 
mentation of such policies are already in 
place. 

For example, if the federal government is 
serious about addressing this issue, I would 
just remind you that the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration (LEAA) could be 
given the financial resources to work with 
state and local Officials to bring about sig- 
nificant and lasting change in our nation’s 
prisons. By using the “carrot” of federal 
funds, coupled with extensive technical as- 
sistance, LEAA has worked with the states 
to produce significant reform of state courts. 
If state court procedures and structures can 
be changed in this way, then I believe that 
state prison systems can be reformed as well. 

Similarly, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare (DHEW) has broad re- 
sponsibilities in the areas of mental health 
and retardation. In my own state of Penn- 
sylvania, the Woodhaven Center (a facility 
for the developmentally disabled operated by 
Temple University under contract from the 
state) is an excellent example of what can 
be produced from the joint efforts of the 
federal government and the states. 

There are other possibilities. The National 
Governors Association, for example, could be 
given support to develop a state-based ap- 
proach to institutional reform. Similarly the 
constituencies of the National Conference of 
State Legislatures and the National Associa- 
tion of Counties have both responsibility for 
and interest in improvement of their penal 
and mental institutions. 

My point is simply this: litigation, while 
useful for some purposes, is unlikely to be 
effective in this case and will further aggra- 
vate federal-state tensions. I suggest that an 
approach that stresses financial incentives 
and technical assistance rather than litiga- 
tion and conflict, is more likely to produce 
significant, long-lasting benefits in this 
important policy area. 

What I have just said has been an attempt 
to explain in general my opposition to liti- 
gation as the principal means of achieving 
institutional reform and to present at least 
an outline of what I believe would be a more 
fruitful approach. Let me now spend a few 
minutes addressing some of the particular 
features of H.R. 10. 

First, the bill gives the Attorney General 
a roving commission to launch investigations 
into thousands of state and local institu- 
tions. The bill requires only that the Attor- 
ney General have “reason to believe” that a 
state or political subdivision is subjecting 
an institutionalized person to extraordinary 
or flagrant conditions. Most similiar legis- 
lation with which I am familiar requires 
some objective condition before the Attor- 
ney General can act. Such an objective 
standard, I believe, is especially important 
here since the Attorney General is empow- 
ered to act directly against fundamental 
state institutions. 

Second, just as there is no objective stand- 
ard indicating when the Attorney General 
may commence an action, there is no stand- 
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ard to indicate when he is to end it. By this, 
I mean two things: 

(1) If the Attorney General can com- 
mence an action, is he to continue to be the 
principal litigant during implementation? 
Even beyond this, once there has been a find- 
ing of unconstitutional deprivation and a 
remedy has been implemented, will the 
Attorney General be permitted to oversee 
the administration of the institution to 
make sure that there is no backsliding?“ 

(2) I am much more concerned about the 
“second wave” of cases than those that have 
been decided over the past two or three 
years. That is to say, don’t we run the risk 
of constantly escalating standards from one 
case to the next? For example, may the 
Attorney General use Judge Johnson's stand- 
ards from Alabama as the basis of a remedy 
in, let us say, Indiana, and then use the 
standards developed in Indiana to come 
back into Alabama? 

Third, I am afraid that the certification 
procedure provided in section 2 of the bill, 
while elaborate, will not work. First of all, 
notification is required 49 days before the 
filing of a legal action, which I assume, will 
be some time after the Attorney General has 
conducted an extensive investigation and 
satisfied himself that legal action is desirable. 
Thus, notification and consultation may be- 
come a mere ritual in the inevitable march 
to court. Secondly, such notification is un- 
likely to produce a very useful response from 
the state since it will have already been made 
clear that the state is about to become 
a defendant in a law suit. I am not arguing 
that this is a necessary scenario, but it is a 
likely one since the principal tool in the 
hands of the Attorney General is litigation. 

Fourth, the bill makes little distinction 
among types ot institutions—penal or men- 
tal, short- or long-term care, state or county, 
etc. While there are surely similarities among 
all institutions, there are also important dis- 
tinctions. For example, detention facilities are 
often holding facilities in which no rehabil- 
itation effort is expected and people are con- 
fined for short periods of time. Prisons are 
usually used to house people who have re- 
ceived long sentences and require facilities 
that are not required in other settings. To 
the extent that these differences are Sig- 
nificant, they may require different proce- 
dures and remedies. 

In summary, I am sure that the Senate is 
aware of the precedent-making nature of this 
legislation. The concept of rights is an ex- 
panding notion. If the Attorney General is 
given authority to sue in the defense of the 
rights of institutionalized persons, then it is 
an easy step to empower him to sue to pro- 
tect the rights of persons in other situations. 

For example, would it not be sensible to 
give the Attorney General the right to sue a 
state supreme court on behalf of indigent 
criminal defendants because of an allegedly 
inadequate public defender system; or on 
behalf of civil litigants because of delay on & 
court's civil calendar? 

The rights of institutionalized persons are 
important and deserve the immediate atten- 
tion of responsible policymakers. There are 
better ways of directing the attention of the 
policy-making community to this matter 
than holding the judicial gun to their heads. 
There are alternatives which, I believe, will 
better serve the needs of institutionalized 
persons for significant and enduring reform 
and will respect principles of federalism and 
political accountability. I urge the Senate to 
consider those alternatives before taking the 
precedent-making approach found in this 
bill. 

Mr. President, I hasten to add that my 
criticism of H.R. 10 is not meant to be an 
attack on any particular person or per- 
sons in the current Justice Department. 
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But if we pass H.R. 10 this coercive liti- 
gation authority will be at the disposal 
of anyone who later serves in the Justice 
Department. The issues in H.R. 10 rise 
above individual personalities to a 
fundamental question of whether or not 
a Federal bureaucracy is the proper po- 
liceman for every State institution. Even 
if one were to question the assumption 
that States should be allowed to manage 
their own institutions, that concern still 
does not mean that the Justice Depart- 
ment is the proper entity to supervise 
those State institutions. Even if we were 
to overlook the serious questions of Jus- 
tice Department action in litigation 
against the States, the track record of 
the Justice Department in managing 
Federal institutions creates a presump- 
tion against giving any more power to 
the Justice Department. 

Mr. President, I am unpersuaded by 
arguments that this bill offers more pro- 
tection to the States. In reality many of 
the safeguards amended into S. 10 by the 
Senate to protect the States have been 
deleted in conference. This bill is not a 
bill to protect the States. If anyone has 
any doubts about that, just look at who 
is lobbying for this bill. The States do not 
want this bill; but the Justice Depart- 
ment does—because the Justice Depart- 
ment, not the States, will be the true 
beneficiary of this legislation. 

Mr. President, there is another com- 
pelling reason to oppose H.R. 10. This is 
exactly the type of legislation which dis- 
turbs the American people who are tired 
of seeing bad legislation being passed 
with the best of motives. H.R. 10 will do 
two things which most Americans do not 
want. It will create more Federal bu- 
reaucratic power and it will cost the 
American taxpayers who must bear the 
litigation expense of both sides when the 
Federal Government sues a State. This is 
especially unacceptable when there are 
more productive ways to help our institu- 
tionalized citizens, through cooperation 
rather than confrontation. 

Mr. President, let me close by saying, 
again, that my State has extraordinary 
problems and, at times, I am compelled 
to come to the Senate to talk about our 
problems in order to seek special consid- 
eration from the Federal Government to 
help us deal with our problems. 


This is one instance in which the State 
government has come to me and told me 
that they think that we are better qual- 
ified to analyze our problems and that 
the State has committed its resources to 
a rather unique system of delivery of 
services to those people who need to be 
institutionalized. 


We are proud of that system and we 
are prepared to modernize it and to 
maintain it to meet the needs of our sys- 
tem. But we just do not see why the Con- 
gress should attempt to authorize the 
Department of Justice to come before 
Federal courts in our State to try and tell 
our State what it must do or even fur- 
ther to attempt to close instiutions which 
are the best that we can maintain under 
our circumstances, both from the point 
of view of climate and geography and 
economic capability. 
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We think we can define the needs of 
our people and do our best to meet those 
needs. We do not need to be faced with 
the prospect of increasing litigation in 
order to prove either our capacity or de- 
sire to properly treat institutionalized 
persons in our State. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
has the Senator from Alaska yielded the 
floor? 

Mr. STEVENS. Yes, I have yielded the 
floor. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CLOTURE MOTION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HEF- 
LIN). One hour having passed since the 
Senate convened, the clerk will state the 
motion to invoke cloture. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

CLOTURE MOTION 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Rule XXII of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby 
move to bring to a close debate on the con- 
ference report on H.R. 10, an act to author- 
ize actions for redress in cases involving 
deprivations of rights of institutionalized 
persons secured or protected by the Con- 
stitution or laws of the United States. 

Lioyd Bentsen, Abraham Ribicoff, Rob- 
ert C. Byrd, Claiborne Pell, Bill Brad- 
ley, Joseph R, Biden, Jr., Paul E. 
Tsongas, Harrison A. Williams, Jr., 
Alan Cranston, Robert T. Stafford, 
Patrick J. Leahy, William Proxmire, 
Daniel K. Inouye, Henry M. Jackson, 
Birch Bayh, Dennis DeConcini, Jen- 
nings Randolph, John Glenn, John 
A. Durkin. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent, if it requires 
unanimous consent, that the clerk re- 
peat the name and the vote of each Sen- 
ator once the rollcall vote begins on the 
motion to invoke cloture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to rule XXII, the Chair now directs the 
clerk to call the roll to ascertain the 
presence of a quorum. 

The legislative clerk called the roll and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 

[Quorum No. 4 Leg.] 


Hatch Ribicoff 
Havakawa Sasser 
Heflin Schmitt 
Helms Schweiker 
Byrd, Robert C. Inouye Stafford 
Church Jackson Stennis 
Danforth Jepsen Stevens 
Exon Johnston Thurmond 
Ford Magnuson Wiliams 
Glenn Melcher Young 
Goldwater Metzenbaum 
Hart Pell 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
instructed to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from West Virginia. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BOREN) 
and the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. McC.ure) and 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
PRESSLER) are necessarily absent. 

The: PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
anyone else in the Chamber that desires 
to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 94, 
nays 2, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 89 Leg.] 


Armstrong 
Baker 
Baucus 
Bayh 


Nelson 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxrmire 
Pryor 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Riegle 
Roth 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 


Hollings 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 

. Javits 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kennedy 


Durenberger 
Durkin 
Eagleton 
Exon 

Ford 

Garn 


Metzenbaum 
Morgan 
Moynihan 
Muskie 
NAYS—2 


Weicker 


NOT VOTING—4 


Boren McClure 
Gravel Pressler 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With the 
addition of Senators voting who did not 
answer the quorum call, a quorum is now 
present. 

The question is, Is it the sense of the 
Senate that debate on the conference re- 
port on H.R. 10, an act to authorize ac- 
tions for redress in cases involving dep- 
rivations of rights of institutionalized 
persons secured or protected by the Con- 
stitution or laws of the United States, 
shall be brought to a close? The “yeas” 
and “nays” are automatic under the rule. 

The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll. 


Goldwater 
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Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Boren), 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Morcan) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
Boren) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. McCLURE) and 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
PRESSLER) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. TOWER. Regular order, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. THURMOND. Regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
are any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote and who have not yet 
cast their votes, let them come forward 
and do so. 

Mr. THURMOND. Regular order, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I vote “aye.” 

Mr. THURMOND. Regular order. 

Mr. TOWER. Regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
are any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote, let them come for- 
ward and vote. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I vote 
“aye.” 

Mr. THURMOND. Regular order, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. President, am 
I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA) is 
recorded in the affirmative. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
time is up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Regular 
order. Are there any other Senators de- 
siring to vote? ; 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, 
“aye.” 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, “no.” 

Mr. THURMOND. The time is up, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators desiring to vote? 

Mr. TOWER. Regular order. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
time is up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regu- 
lar order is for the clerk to tally the vote. 
Let the clerk tally the vote. 

Mr. THURMOND. The clerk has tallied 
the vote. He has it there. The time is up. 

Mr. LEAHY. Can we clear the well, Mr. 
President? 

_ Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
time is up. 

Mr. HATFIELD (after having voted in 
the affirmative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
McCtoureE). If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “nay.” If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” There- 
fore. I withdraw my vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators desiring to vote? The 
clerk will tally the vote. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, 
“aye.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators desiring to vote? The 
clerk will tally the vote. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
regular order. 
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Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, “no.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon has voted. 

Are there any other Senators desiring 
to vote? 

Mr. DANFORTH. Regular order. 

Mr. THURMOND. Regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Regular 
order has been called for. The clerk will 
tally the vote. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
make the point of order that the well be 
cleared. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. The well will be cleared. 
Mr. THURMOND. Regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The well 
will be cleared. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I ask for 
the regular order once again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
are Senators desiring to vote, let them 
do so. If not, the clerk will tally the vote. 

The clerk has tallied the vote. On this 
vote the “yeas” are 59, the “nays’—— 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, “‘aye.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will retally the vote. 

On the call for regular order on this 
vote 

Mr. EXON and Mr. DOLE addressed 
the Chair. 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 60, 
nays 34, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 90 Leg.] 


YEAS—60 


Hart 
Hatch be 
Heflin 
Heinz 
Huddleston 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 

. Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kennedy 
Leahy 
Levin 
Lugar 
Magnuson 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
McGovern 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 


NAYS—34 


Garn 
Goldwater 
Hayakawa 
Helms 
Hollings 


Moynihan 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Pell 

Percy 


Baucus 
Bayh 
Bentsen 
Biden 


Boschwitz 
Proxmire 


Pryor 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Schweiker 
Stafford 
Stevenson 
Stewart 
Stone 
Tsongas 
Weicker 
Williams 


DeConcini 
Durenberger 


Schmitt 
Simpson 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
Warner 
Young 
Zorinsky 


Armstrong 
Baker 
Bellmon 
Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Danforth 
Dole 


Humphrey 
Jepsen 

La valt 
Long 
Domenici Nunn 
Eagleton Packwood 
Exon Roth 
PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 

PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Hatfield, for. 


NOT VOTING—5 

Boren McClure Pressler 
Gravel Morgan 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
vote, the veas are 60, the nays are 34. 
Three-fifths of the Senators duly sworn 
and chosen having voted in the affirma- 
tive, the motion is agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Is the clerk sure about 
the Dole vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will check to see how Senator DoLE 
voted. 
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Mr. DOLE. I voted “no” and then 
“aye.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recorded as voting “nay.” Is that 
correct? Is the recording of the Senator’s 
vote correct as it presently stands? 

Mr. DOLE. I voted three times. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is listed, according to the clerk, in 
the negative. Does the Senator desire to 
change his vote? 

The Parliamentarian advises that the 
vote is now closed. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, “aye.” 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The vote is 
already closed, Mr. President. 

Mr. HELMS. No; itis not. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Chair an- 
nounced it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Par- 
liamentarian advises that the vote has 
already been announced and that it will 
take unanimous consent to change the 
vote, and the Chair rules in accordance 
with the directions from the Parliamen- 
tarian. 

What is the business before the Sen- 
ate now? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Cloture having been inyoked, the de- 
bate is now 100 hours on this issue of 
the conference report. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if it is the desire of Senators to enter 
into an agreement as to a time for vot- 
ing on the conference report I would be 
very happy to entertain any suggestions. 
In the meantime, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. I withhold my suggestion. 

Mr. BAYH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, we have 
seen here an extensive discussion of a 
very critical issue. We have seen those 
on both sides of this issue fight a hard 
and as fair and as tough a fight as I have 
ever seen in my 18 years in the Senate, 
and I want to say to the Senator from 
Missouri, the Senator from Nebraska, 
the Senator from Oklahoma, the Senator 
from South Carolina, the minority lead- 
er, and others that I have the greatest 
respect for the way in which they fought 
this battle. 

As is often the case when feelings are 
strong and the principle of the issue is 
deeply felt by those on both sides, some- 
times things are said, and sometimes 
temptation is had to resort to certain 
parliamentary undertakings to try to 
prove the case. 

I hope we can get all of that out of 
our system now and that the Senate can 
go on and do its business. 

I would ask those of the opposition 
who have fought this battle as vigorous- 
ly as I have ever seen fought to not hold 
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any personal acrimony in their hearts 
for the Senator from Indiana because I 
think it is a really well-fought issue. But 
when you get right down to it now, 
Mr. President, we are faced with thou- 
sands of children, thousands of youth, 
thousands of elaerly folks who are in- 
stitutionalized, and we are trying to find 
a way in which we can assure that the 
States in question will handle this re- 
sponsibly. 

I hope in what dialog we have here 
that we make sure the Recorp is written 
to indicate that is what we intend. 

Mr. President, I guess I should con- 
clude because those on the other side 
really do not have any desire to try to 
make the record the way we want to 
make it, to make sure their concerns are 
alleviated, so let us get about the busi- 
ness of passing this legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


Pryor). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I guess it is 
in order to start on our hour at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 


ator is correct. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, let the Sen- 
ator from Kansas make it very clear 
that I am for this legislation. I am a 
cosponsor of the bill. I feel very strongly 
that it is a good bill and commend the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana, 
Senator Baru, and others. 

But I must say, as one who has been 
around a while, I was a little more than 
distressed at some of the parliamentary 
maneuvers that occurred yesterday and 
again today. So the Senator’s vote 
against cloture was an expression. the 
only expression the Senator from Kan- 
sas had to express my displeasure and 
opposition to the procedure, not the bill. 

I would hope that would be understood 
by the proponents and opponents of the 
legislation. I believe that it is good leg- 
islation. I am a cosponsor of the legisla- 
tion. I am an ardent advocate of the 
rights of the handicapped and the insti- 
tutionalized. 

This Senator sees a need for some 
statutory authority to be given to the At- 
torney General to initiate and intervene 
in suits brought against the State insti- 
tutions on behalf of institutionalized 
persons. 

H.R. 10 is based on the assumption 
that there is a need for the Attorney 
General to become involved on behalf of 
the institutionalized because the States 
themselves are unwilling or unable to do 
so themselves, and because the Attor- 
ney General possesses the resources and 
rape r to protect those citizens 

court. 
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Mr. President, there are some who 
question this fundamental assumption. 
They question the need for this legisla- 
tion because they believe the States 
themselves can protect their institu- 
tionalized citizens. The Senator from 
Kansas does not intend to impugn the 
integrity or intentions of the State gov- 
ernments, but is compelled to point out 
that the fundamental reason why State 
attorneys general will not initiate or 
intervene in a suit on behalf of their in- 
stitutionalized is that they would have 
to sue the State itself. It is highly un- 
likely that one branch of the State would 
sue the other. State resources are scarce. 
Political factors would militate against 
such action. 

Yet we are faced with testimony be- 
fore the Constitution Subcommittee 
which indicates that abuses take place 
against inmates of State institutions and 
that nothing is being done about it. 
Faced with this fact, the question is what 
are we in the Congress obligated to do? 

Congress has recognized the need to 
enact legislation supporting the institu- 
tionalized. The Developmentally Disabled 
Assistance and Bill of Rights Act, the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973, the Education 
of All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 
are but some examples of this national 
commitment. Because of the unique in- 
ability of the institutionalized to assert 
their own rights, it is only fitting that we 
approve the conference report at this 
time. 

The institutionalized often lack finan- 
cial resources to assert their rights. Many 
are unaware of their legal rights. Pri- 
vately funded public interest groups and 
legal services are inadequate to provide 
assistance. Thus there is need for the 
Justice Department's resources and skill. 

While there is clearly a need for some 
legislation, the Senator from Kansas 
feels it is necessary to reach a middle 
ground, cooperative framework which 
would elicit the active cooperation of 
States in rectifying the problems at State 
institutions. We must be careful not to 
trample over States’ rights, or to bring 
about an antagonistic relationship be- 
tween the Attorney General and the 
States. 

CONSULTATION 


Mr. President, although the Senator 
from Kansas was not one of the con- 
ferees that considered H.R. 10, the Sena- 
tor from Kansas feels that the Attorney 
General should consult with the appro- 
priate officials on fiscal costs and impacts 
of his proposed action “when feasible.” 
This addition to the original bill by the 
conference is in keeping with the Sena- 
tor from Kansas’ desire to cut wasteful 
Government spending and put the brakes 
on inflation. 

INITIATION OF ACTIONS 

In its original Senate version, the bill 
provided that in order for the Attorney 
General to bring suit, the conditions in 
the subject institution had to be “egregi- 
ous or flagrant conditions—conditions 
which are willful or wanton or conditions 
of gross neglect.” The conference version 
deletes the reference to willful or wanton 
conditions of gross neglect. Even without 
such qualifications this provision estab- 
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lishes a standard for the Department of 
Justice's involvement that reflects con- 
gressional sensitivity to the fact that a 
high degree of care must be taken when 
one level of sovereign government sues 
another in our Federal system. This 
standard does not expand or restrict the 
existing rights of plaintiffs other than 
the United States and serves to narrowly 
focus this bill to these specific problems. 
CERTIFICATION 

To further limit the scope of this bill, 
the certification requirements of section 
4 insure that before litigation is under- 
taken pursuant to this statute, State and 
local officials will be adequately apprised 
of the Attorney General’s concerns and 
will have an opportunity to consult with 
him or his designee in an effort to re- 
solve their problems before any com- 
plaint is filed. 

An important part of these certifica- 
tion provisions is the requirement that, 
at least 49 days before filing suit, the 
Attorney General notify in writing not 
only the institution director but the Gov- 
ernor and Attorney General of the State 
or local officials in analogous positions. 
In this way, this legislation emphasizes 
the States have the primary responsi- 
bility for correcting unconstitutional 
conditions in their own institutions and 
develop the necessary remedies to cor- 
rect the alleged conditions through in- 
formal and voluntary methods. 

The other notice and certification pro- 
visions of this section of the bill also 
serve to reiterate the primary role of the 
States in correcting such conditions, to 
insure the consideration of a broad 
range of imaginative remedies, and to in- 
sure that the Attorney General and State 
officials work harmoniously to deal with 
this human tragedy. 

` INTERVENTION 

The conference observed that, while 
the Attorney General might not always 
be permitted to intervene, there had only 
been 1 case in 34 in which his stand- 
ing to intervene had been challenged. 
Thus, the conference decided that the 
States’ interests ought to be protected 
by certain procedural restrictions on At- 
torney General intervention. 

Generally, under section 5 of this act, 
the Attorney General must wait 90 days 
after the commencement of a civil action 
before he files a motion to intervene, but 
the court may shorten or waive that pe- 
riod in the interest of justice. 


When the Attorney General seeks to 
intervene in the context of this act, he 
is required to give proper notification to 
the State and relevant officials. There- 
fore he must certify that at least 15 days 
previously he has notified the appropri- 
ate State officials of his intention to in- 
tervene and of the supporting facts giv- 
ing rise to the alleged conditions, and, to 
the extent feasible, of the minimum 
measures which he believes may remedy 
the alleged conditions. The minimum 
measures which he seeks should be con- 
sistent with the interests of the other 
plaintiffs to whom he is of course re- 
quired to give timely notice. Once again, 
these provisions are not intended to de- 
lay or prejudice the rights of the other 
plaintiffs in the ongoing suit. 
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Finally, Mr. President, the Senator 
from Kansas would like to urge his col- 
leagues to consider the necessity for im- 
posing both a “carrot” and a “stick” in 
addressing the problems of the institu- 
tionalized. This legislation offers a stick 
to the States by authorizing Federal in- 
tervention and raising the possibility of 
court orders. However, court orders will 
not necessarily produce actual reforms 
unless adequate funds exist to implement 
such reforms. 

We must recognize the fact that poor 
conditions often exist in State institu- 
tions because of a lack of funds. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas plans to introduce 
legislation that will provide financial as- 
sistance and authority to States, to rem- 
edy physical and program defects in 
their facilities that have spawned the 
kind of litigation that this bill is designed 
to prevent. 

Our Nation has a historic commitment 
to provide humane and decent care to 
its institutionalized citizens. This legis- 
lation is squarely within that noble tra- 
dition. It is the fervent hope of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas that his colleagues will 
accept the report of the conference on 
this legislation. 

We have had all of the parliamentary 
shenanigans, and I think that is prob- 
ably an understatement. We have seen 
the will of the majority speak; not with 
a Clear voice, but they have spoken. 

I suggest that we ought to go ahead 
and pass H.R. 10, because, as I said at the 
outset, it is a bill that I think is not 
unreasonable. I do not foresee the dan- 
gers of some of the opponents. 

Again, I would suggest that it is time 
for action and I hope that we could 
reach some agreement. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am happy 
to yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I want to 
thank my friend from Kansas. I have 
known him for a long time. I know the 
real concerns he has about the whole 
question of States’ rights and I under- 
stand the political reality of his State 
and the leadership role that he has 
played in his party. 

I must say that I particularly appre- 
ciate the careful attention he has given 
this bill. He and the Senator from Utah 
have examined it carefully and, frankly, 
have helped us to make a better bill. 

As the one who originally introduced 
this bill, I have to confess to you that I 
think we went much too far. I was not 
familiar with the kind of abuse that has 
been so adequately and so dramatically 
portrayed to us by the Senator from Mis- 
souri, the Senator from Oklahoma, and 
the Senator from Nebraska. If it had 
not been for that, I think we would be 
out here passing a bill that would have 
gone much too far. 

I do not want to prolong the Senator’s 
remarks, but I want to say I think he has 
touched it. We have done a great deal to 
make this bill workable so that, in the 
final analysis, the Federal Government 
role is as it should be; namely, a court 
of last resort. 

I think what we are going to have is 
a lot more voluntary compliance, notice 
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in advance, and more harmonious rela- 
tionships, and that is what we should 
have had in the first place. 

This business of raids in the middle of 
the night, knock on the door, and asking 
for files by the FBI, there is no place for 
that in our system. 

What we have done here, as the Sen- 
ator from Kansas knows, is to keep that 
from happening in initiated suits or in- 
tervening suits which are going to con- 
tinue if we do not pass this law. I just 
want to thank the Senator for the con- 
tribution he has made here. It has been 
a significant role. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I thank my 
distinguished colleague. 

Again, I commend him for his efforts. 
I also commend the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Utah, Senator HATCH. 

I would just underscore, not in any 
defensive way, that the Senator from 
Kansas did support cloture three times. 
But it seemed to the Senator from Kan- 
sas that we might be in the process of 
changing precedent around here, and it 
got to be a question of whether or not 
those of us on either side agreed with 
what might be in the making with the 
possibility of two cloture votes on one 
day. It seemed to me that the only way 
to express my disapproval of any such 
efforts—and the efforts have not been 
finalized, I hope they are not—was to 
register my opposition on the cloture 
votes. 

But I want to underscore again my 
strong support for the bill itself. I would 
hope that we could reach some agree- 
ment and pass the bill. Others who may 
have voted for cloture may be against 
the bill, but this Senator supported 
cloture three out of four times, and he 
strongly supports the bill. I thank my 
colleague. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I have heard some reference to the par- 
liamentary situation of yesterday. That 
situation, unfortunately, developed be- 
cause the 15-minute rollcall vote began 
earlier than had been anticipated. Sena- 
tors demanded the regular order when 
15 minutes had expired. It was my de- 
sire to give Senators who had not voted 
on that cloture motion a chance to vote. 
So I made the motion to reconsider, 
which is unquestionably a proper mo- 
tion. The rule is clear, rule XIII, that 
a motion to reconsider can be made on 
the question. The motion to reconsider 
a negative vote on the motion to invoke 
cloture is no exception to that rule. 

As I explained yesterday, if cloture 
had been invoked, then that action by 
the Senate could not have been undone 
by a motion to reconsider, and a motion 
to reconsider would then not have been 
in order. 

There are those who maintain that 
because there was no precedent, that the 
motion to reconsider was not in order. 
But the fact that there was no precedent 
has no bearing on the case whatsoever. 
There is no precedent to the contrary. 
The book on Senate procedure, which is 
filed with precedents, some 1,040 pages or 
thereabouts, would never have become a 
book of precedents if the Senate had not 
set precedents from time to time. All 
precedents have to have a beginning. 
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There has to be a first precedent for any 
precedents to accumulate. The common 
law was made up of precedents, and 
precedents of the Senate really are, I 
should think, probably more used, more 
useful, overall than are the rules of the 
Senate themselves in the day-to-day gov- 
ernance of Senate procedure. 

The Senate may have set a precedent 
yesterday, but the Senate has set many 
precedents over its 191 years of existence. 

Some precedents are overruled by the 
Senate from time to time, but there is 
nothing about a negative cloture vote 
that would make it an exception to rule 
XIII which provides for a motion to re- 
consider the vote on a question. 

I have been concerned at times when 
Senators seem to quarrel with the Chair 
or with the rules or precedents them- 
selves, without justification. I would 
daresay that any careful study of the 
rules precedents would leave no one any 
reason to justify an argument against 
the motion to reconsider yesterday. The 
Chair ruled on the point of order raised 
against the motion, and ruled that the 
motion was in order. 

Mr. President, does not the ruling of 
the Chair yesterday still stand notwith- 
standing the fact that I, by unanimous 
consent, withdrew my motion to recon- 
sider? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point 
of order was ruled on yesterday and at 
this time stands as a precedent of the 
Senate. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield the floor. 

Mr. McCLURE. A parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. McCLURE. The parliamentary in- 
quiry would be that the ruling of the 
Chair was precedent established by the 
Chair to the effect that a motion to re- 
consider is in order. Am I correct? 

Mr. BAKER. Will the Senator yield to 
me on that? 

Mr. McCLURE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The prec- 
edent was set but the defeated motion 
to invoke cloture is subject to a motion 
to reconsider. 

Mr. McCLURE. Perhaps there was no 
ruling established or set with respect to 
the other side of that, that the cloture 
motion which was agreed to is not sub- 
ject to a motion to reconsider. Is that 
correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
has been a precedent set. The Chair in 
1971 held that a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the Senate invoked clo- 
ture would not be in order. 

Mr. McCLURE. Then what the Chair 
is saying now is that this motion to re- 
consider, then, is a one-way street in 
which, if it fails, it will be reconsidered, 
but if it passes, it cannot be reconsid- 
ered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rea- 
son for that is that cloture having been 
invoked, all other business is excluded, 
which includes such business as a mo- 
tion to reconsider. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Chair for 
the statement. 
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Mr. President, certainly, the Senator 
from West Virginia is correct, that prec- 
edents may be established and that if 
precedents have not been established in 
areas where the question has not been 
raised at a prior time, it is entirely ap- 
propriate to establish precedents. We 
were, however, I think, deprived of the 
opportunity to question that precedent 
yesterday upon the request of the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia to withdraw the 
motion to reconsider. Any Member of 
the Senate could have objected. That was 
not this Senator’s desire at that time, 
had I been present. I was unavoidably 
absent at that time, but it would not 
have been my intention at that time to 
make a fight concerning the inequality 
and illogic of such a ruling. It is not my 
point at this time to do so now. 

But, Mr. President, I am concerned 
when we, under circumstances such as 
that yesterday, do establish a new prece- 
dent that, perhaps, ought to be debated 
dispassionately under different circum- 
stances, when all Members of the Sen- 
ate have the opportunity to participate 
and know what is going to happen. 

In saying that, certainly, I do not want 
to indicate that there was anything un- 
ethical or underhanded in the way it 
came up. It just happened. I do not ques- 
tion that at all. My only point in making 
any comment today about it is that this 
is a matter to which the Senate may wish 
to address itself at some future time, 
which, of course, we cannot do under the 
rules. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I recall 
that, when I practiced law, one of the 
earliest lessons I learned was that in 
many cases the law was whatever the 
judge said it was. My concern yesterday 
was that the precedent might be what- 
ever the Chair established and that the 
Senate would concur therein by action on 
an appeal. So, it was my request to the 
majority leader that he consider with- 
drawing that motion to reconsider. 

He did that. When you read the Rec- 
orp of yesterday, it is clear that the rea- 
son for the withdrawal of the motion for 
reconsideration was not to avoid further 
imbedding such an action in the prece- 
dents of the Senate. I think that was 
wise, because, while it is some precedent 
on the basis of the Chair's statement on 
yesterday, it is my interpretation that it 
is not much of a precedent. In that the 
rule of the Chair was complete, in that 
the principal and operative part of the 
ruling of the Chair was that there was no 
precedent to the contrary, in that the 
ruling of the Chair was not appealed 
from and that the majority leader with- 
drew his motion for reconsideration, I 
believe we reduced to the lowest possible 
level the precedential value of yesterday’s 
ruling. 

I agree with the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho that, someday, we may want 
to clarify that matter further. But yes- 
terday, it was my fervent wish that we 
not do it in the heat of battle, that we 
not do it on the floor without further 
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consideration, that we not do it in a fit 
of temper and not do it hastily. 

I do disagree with the distinguished 
majority leader that the Senate has 
spoken with a loud voice. It is my inter- 
pretation of the proceedings on yester- 
day that that does not constitute very 
much of a precedent. I maintain now 
that the only fair interpretation of rule 
XXII as it presently stands is that one 
cloture petition may logically yield up 
only one cloture vote on any given day, 
and that a vote on a motion to reconsider 
a failed cloture vote circumvents the pro- 
visions of rule XXII and should be out of 
order. That is still my interpretation. 

I freely concede, as the majority leader 
has just stated, that the Chair has ruled 
on some basis or other that the motion 
to reconsider was in order, as I under- 
stand it, because no precedent to the con- 
trary existed. But, Mr. President, I shall 
continue to contend that to permit a mo- 
tion to reconsider in the wake of a failed 
cloture vote amounts to a subversion of 
the intent, rule XXII, as it now exists. I 
rather expect that I shall have a dis- 
agreement on this point with the ma- 
jority leader, but I want the Recorp to 
disclose that that is my view. 

I do not believe the action of the Sen- 
ate on yesterday, as disclosed in this 
Record today, constitutes a precedent 
which should be relied upon to support 
a contention that a motion to reconsider 
can be made against a failed cloture 
motion. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the distinguished minority leader may 
contend all he wishes to contend, he may 
make whatever point he wishes to make, 
he may express whatever view he wishes 
to express. That is his business, his right, 
his duty if he so sees fit. The fact re- 
mains, the Chair made a clear ruling on 
yesterday. It may be the minority lead- 
er’s interpretation, but it was not mine, 
that the reason for my withdrawing my 
motion to reconsider was so as not to 
imbed “the procedure in the precedents.” 

That is his interpretation. It is not 
mine. My reason for withdrawing the 
motion to reconsider was simply that I 
had some Senators on this side of the 
aisle who had to leave. I had the two 
Florida Senators who had to go to Flor- 
ida to attend a ceremony with respect to 
pilots involved in the unfortunate and 
abortive raid in Iran. Those Senators 
had already stayed beyond the time that 
they should have stayed and they were 
being put in the position of possibly miss- 
ing the ceremony conducted in their 
State. That was my reason for with- 
drawing the motion to reconsider. 

I see no point in continuing this dis- 
cussion except to say, Mr. President, that 
the same principle that upholds the 
Chair’s position on yesterday would up- 
hold the Chair’s position if there were 
a vote to override a Presidential veto. 
If a vote to override a Presidential veto 
fails, then a motion to reconsider the vote 
is in order. But if the Senate overrides 
a Presidential veto, then a motion to re- 
consider would not be in order because 
the trap would have been sprung; it 
would not be undone as far as the Senate 
is concerned. Under the Constitution, the 
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Senate would have acted to make the 
matter become law, regardless of the 
President’s opposition and regardless of 
his veto. The same thing would hold true 
in the case of a cloture vote, as I have 
said. 

Mr. President, I am satisfied with the 
Chair’s ruling. It is as much a ruling as 
is any other ruling by the Chair. Con- 
trary to what the distinguished minority 
leader stated, I did not say that the “Sen- 
ate had spoken.” I said that the Chair 
had ruled. The Senate may very well have 
spoken on yesterday had the Chair’s rul- ` 
ing been appealed, and I would have been 
happy to have had it speak on yesterday 
to nail down the Chair’s ruling. 

Mr. President, I do not care to carry on 
the discussion any further. Those who 
wish to discuss it further may do so. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to prolong it, either, except to say 
I disagree with the majority leader. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I understand 
that. 

Mr. BAKER. I think the Record speaks 
for itself and the reasons why the major- 
ity leader agreed to my suggestion that 
he withdraw the motion for reconsidera- 
tion also stand. 

What was inside his mind, I cannot 
say. But I am suggesting, Mr. President, 
for this Recorp and those who read it in 
the future, that we avoided the Senate 
speaking on an issue that would cause 
grievous damage to the meaning and 
intent of rule XXII. On page S. 4341 the 
Presiding Officer is quoted as saying: 

The Chair rules that there is nothing in 
rule XXII which precludes two votes in 1 
day and the rule on reconsideration allow 
the motion to reconsider now pending. 


I respectfully request, Mr. President, 
an opportunity to examine the transcript 
of yesterday. I do not recall that ruling 
in that language. I shall reserve further 
comment on it until I see the original 
typed script. Then I may wish to resume 
the colloquy on this point. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require, in- 
cluding time for a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished majority leader has just alluded 
to what I hope was merely his opinion, 
that the Chair’s ruling with respect to 
reconsideration of a cloture vote also 
applies to overriding a veto. My parlia- 
mentary inquiry is this: Is there a prece- 
dent to confirm the majority leader’s 
assertion in this regard? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The prec- 
edent as regards the vetos is as follows: 

The vote on the reconsideration of a vetoed 
bill may be reconsidered, when the first vote 
loses, as was done in the case of S. 53, for 
the improvement of the Patapsco River in 
the 34th Congress, after the first vote to 
override the veto had failed to carry. 


Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair for 
that clarification. 

I assume that is the only precedent 
in that regard? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the only precedent in the 1974 issue. 

Mr. HELMS. I beg the Chair’s pardon? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
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Mr. HELMS. I see. 

Mr. President, I surely agree with the 
ruling of the Chair, once the constitu- 
tional three-fifths have been achieved, it 
should not be in order for there to be a 
reconsideration. 

I do differ, not that it matters to the 
majority leader, but I do differ with him 
on the cloture motion, because we cannot 
get around the fact, Mr. President, that 
what we had yesterday were two cloture 
votes on one cloture petition. 

We can slice it any way we want to and 
put all sorts of whipped cream on top of 
it and lament the fact that Senators were 
coming and going, for whatever reason, 
but the fact is that we had two cloture 
votes on one cloture petition. 

I realize that the judgments are made 
on the basis of voting strength, and if it 
had been put to a test 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. HELMS. Let me finish, if the Sen- 
ator will, for just one moment. 

If it had been put to a test, the major- 
ity leader would have won. 

But I venture to guess, Mr. President, 
that, at some time in the future, the 
Chair’s ruling will be overturned by the 
Senate, because it does not make sense 
to this Senator for there to be two cloture 
votes on one cloture petition. 

I yield to my friend. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the distinguished Senator has the 
right 

Mr. HELMS. I cannot hear my friend. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The distin- 
guish Senator has the right to his view- 
point, a perfect right. 

Mr. HELMS. I certainly agree with the 
Senator on that. 

Would the Senator use his microphone 
so I can hear? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The distin- 
guished Senator has the right to his 
viewpoint, a perfect right. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. But the ruling 
of the Chair yesterday was not made on 
the basis of voting strength. 

Mr. HELMS. The Senator has a right 
to his opinion on that. 

Mr. President, I do not desire any dis- 
pute with my good friend from West 
Virginia on this. But, as I said earlier, 
we cannot get around the fact that there 
were two cloture votes on one cloture 
petition, and that is the basis. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. As is the case 
on any other measure on which there is 
a motion made to reconsider. 

Mr. HELMS. A cloture petition and a 
cloture vote are separate and apart from 
any other act of legislation. 

But we disagree, and we disagree agree- 
ably, and I appreciate the Senator’s com- 
ments. 

Now, Mr. President, I strongly oppose 
this conference report because, among 
other things, it would grant the Attorney 
General the standing to initiate suits on 
behalf of persons in the State institu- 
tions. This bill creates no new rights for 
institutionalized persons, but it merely 
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does the thing we ought not be doing in 
this Congress, and that is further cen- 
tralizing power in Washington, D.C. 

Senate approval of this measure is a 
reaffirmation of the dangerous philoso- 
phy that Washington knows best and 
Washington can do better than the 
States. 

This Senator denies that with all of the 
vehemence that he possesses. 

This bill will simply increase the power 
of the Justice Department and, in doing 
so, it will diminish the rights and author- 
ities of the States. 

I say to the Senate that this is a dan- 
gerous procedure, and it ought not 
happen. 

There are many reasons to oppose H.R. 
10. But my primary opposition is based 
on three factors. 

One, the basic premises underlying 
this bill are wrong. 

Two, action by the Justice Department 
under present law has been excessively 
intrusive, and that has been demon- 
strated over and over again, on both 
sides of the aisle, during this debate. 

Three, the negative impact of H.R. 10 
makes it unacceptable. 

First. The basic premises of the bill 
are incorrect. 

H.R. 10 is based on two assumptions: 
First, that States are unwilling and in- 
capable of protecting their institution- 
alized citizens and second, that the At- 
torny General is in the best position to 
protect these citizens. Both assumptions 
are incorrect. 

Mr. President, I listened on several 
occasions to my distinguished friend 
from Oklahoma (Mr. Boren), a former 
distinguished Governor of his State. 
Over and over again, he eloquently said 
why this is bad, and Senators ought to 
have been attentive to Senator Boren, 
but they were not. 

Senator Boren challenged the asser- 
tion that State officials are incapable and 
unwilling to do their duty. 

This assertion, apparently, was hearti- 
ly endorsed by supporters of this bill be- 
cause the Senate Judiciary Committee 
report on S. 10 concluded: 

(Reported information documents) the 
need for active Federal involvement which is 
especially crucial in light of the demon- 
strated inability of State and local govern- 
ments to insure adequate protection of their 
institutionalized citizens. 


That is a quote from the committee 
report from the Judiciary Committee. 


Mr. President, that is the same old 
story. That is how the Federal Govern- 
ment took over the schools in this coun- 
try. That is how the Federal Government 
imposed forced busing, which as all but 
wrecked the quality of public education 
in this country. That is how the Federal 
Government has intruded with its 
bureaucratic meddling and inhibited the 
free enterprise system to the point that 
small businessmen find it difficult even 
to survive. And here we go again saying 
that we know better in Washington, D.C., 
and State and local officials are unwill- 
ing or are unable 

I say, “Poppycock.” 

The best government in this country, 


Mr. President, is on the local and State 
level because the officials of local and 
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State governments are closest to the 
people. 

I deny that all wisdom resides in 
Washington, D.C., and, as I said the 
other day, I sometimes wonder if any 
wisdom resides here. 

Mr. President, you can pull the 
threads from the fabric of what has hap- 
pened to this country, and you can see 
that the chaos that lies just ahead—eco- 
nomic and otherwise—was created right 
here where we work in the Congress of 
the United States. 

My State of North Carolina operates 
on a balanced budget; the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not. The Federal debt is 
approaching $900 billion today because— 
if I may use the words of the Judiciary 
Committee report—the U.S. Congress 
and the U.S. bureaucracy were unwilling 
or unable to act responsibly in terms of 
spending. 

So I think it is ridiculous for any con- 
tention to be made, explicit or implicit, 
that we should turn over more power to 
Washington, D.C., and centralize more 
power in the Federal bureaucracy, in- 
cluding the Department of Justice, 
which is fairly adroit at harassment and 
intimidation, and the record makes that 
clear. Yet, this measure, this conference 
report, would do precisely that. 

Thomas Jefferson said: 

Indeed, I tremble for my country when I 
reflect that God is just. 


I tremble for my country when I con- 
sider that we are now paying for the mis- 
takes made by Congress, year after year, 
permitting centralization of power in 
Washington, D.C., encouraging Federal 
bureaucrats to swarm across the land, 
intruding upon the prerogatives and the 
responsibilities of local and State offi- 
cials. 

A little later, Mr. President, I am go- 
ing to insert in the Recorp a letter from 
the attorney general of my State. But 
at this point I will read just one para- 
graph from the letter, written on May 
14 of last year, to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
MOND) by the attorney general of North 
Carolina. He said, in part: 

It is my opinion that Senate Bill 10 is an 
unwarranted intrusion into the affairs of the 
states and was written in the belief that 
states are incapable of or unconcerned with 
providing proper care for institutionalized 
persons in their custody. 


Then the attorney general of North 
Carolina said this, and I think he was 
absolutely correct: 

I think this is a blatant affront to the dig- 
nity of the states and directly contrary to 
the principles of federalism, which is a part 
of the foundation principles of federalism, 
which is a part of the foundation of our con- 
stitutional form of government. 


Then he said—and this is the attorney 
general of North Carolina writing to Sen- 
ator THURMOND: 

I should think the United States Attorney 
General would be busy enough in assuring 
that the constitutional rights of persons in 
federal custody are not violated and does 
not need the additional responsibility of 
overseeing the fifty states. 


The attorney general of North Caro- 
lina perhaps was guilty of an under- 
statement. 
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Back to the remarkable declaration 
contained in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee report, the one which said, 

The need for active Federal involvement 
is especially crucial in light of the demon- 
strated inability of State and local govern- 
ments to insure adequate protection of their 
institutionalized citizens. 


Mr. President, the person who wrote 
that statement should be compelled to go 
to see a Federal prison. Let the Federal 
bureaucracy sweep around its own door; 
because not only is that statement in the 
committee report on S. 10 directly con- 
tradicted by various officials who testi- 
fied as to the great strides being made 
by the States in the area of institution- 
alized treatment, but also, it is a patent 
example of arrogance which all too often 
has been reflected in the action of the 
Justice Department in this area. 

At a time when many of us feel that 
the Federal bureaucracy already is too 
powerful, it seems incredible to me that 
Congress would increase the power of 
one of the most criticized bureaucracies 
in the Federal Government, the US. 
Department of Justice, to interfere with 
State efforts. 

The second assumption underlying this 
bill—that the Attorney General should 
serve as the bureaucratic watchdog over 
State institutions—is also unwarranted. 
Currently, Federal correctional institu- 
tions are under the control of the Attor- 
ney General. Yet there are problem con- 
ditions in these very Federal institutions. 
Before Congress grants the Justice De- 
partment this new power over the State 
institutions, it would be a good idea to 
have the Attorney General prove that 
he can adequately handle his current 
responsibilities. 


Second. Action by the Justice Depart- 
ment under present law has been exces- 
sively intrusive. While the supporters of 
H.R. 10 portray the record of the Justice 
Department action in this area as totally 
effective, that is neither the truth nor the 
full story. 

Perhaps the best documented example 
of unacceptable conduct by the Justice 
Department occurred in the State of 
South Carolina. Despite the forward- 
looking attitude and the commitment of 
the State of South Carolina, the Justice 
Department decided to involve itself in 
South Carolina institutions. The Justice 
Department did this in 1974 by interven- 
ing in a suit filed by several patients at 
the State hospital. With full knowledge 
that the State institution was represent- 
ed bv the State attorney general’s office, 
the Justice Department, without notice 
to the State Department of Mental 
Health or to the State attorney general, 
sent the FBI directly to the State hos- 
pital with a demand for access to all 
patient records. When the court was 
notified of this action, Federal Judge 
Robert Hemphill stated: 

This action was taken without notice to 
defendants’ attorneys and this court hastens 
to “condemn” such conduct by the “De- 
partment of Justice” as “highly improper” 
and “patently unethical.” (emphasis added) 


However, the story does not end here. 
For 4 years, the Justice Department sub- 
jected the State of South Carolina to 
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tremendous expense, harassment, and 
intimidation. Including the $56,000 spent 
just to answer the first set of interroga- 
tories from the Justice Department, the 
total legal costs of the State exceeded 
$100,000. 

After all of these costs had been in- 
curred, the case was dismissed. The sad 
commentary is that the patients, not the 
Justice Department, were the real losers. 
Unfortunately, this type of counterpro- 
ductive action is still occurring and in 
all likelihood will grow under H.R. 10. 

Third. The negative impact of H.R. 10 
makes it unacceptable. 

While I have outlined two major prob- 
lems with this bill, I have several other 
areas of concern. I am concerned that 
this bill will allow the Justice Depart- 
ment, through a system of selective liti- 
gation, to establish Federal policy for 
the institutionalized persons in this 
country. The need for broad, national 
policy decisions in this area is question- 
able, but in any event, this decision 
should be left to the elected representa- 
tives in Congress, and not the judiciary. 

In two areas, the language of this bill 
is misleading. First, while the bill pur- 
ports to allow Federal intervention only 
where there are flagrant conditions exist- 
ing in State institutions, the Justice De- 
partment will use this authority to at- 
tack State commitment procedures and 
statutes. Second, while the committee has 
attempted to narrowly define the term 
“State action” in this bill, in an effort to 
exempt small, basically private health- 
care institutions, this is no guarantee 
that these institutions will remain 
exempt from scrutiny by the Justice De- 
partment. State action is a flexible, grow- 
ing concept and the Attorney General, 
in policing State institutions, will use its 
expanding meaning. Past actions of the 
Justice Department in States which have 
made strong commitments to improving 
institutional conditions, combined with 
an expanding concept of State action, 
could lead to ramifications far beyond 
the expectations of any member of the 
committee. 

I must also comment on the impact of 
H.R. 10 on federalism. The shift from co- 
operation to conflict leads to a glaring 
objection to this legislation, which is the 
further erosion of our federal system of 
government. We do not need to repeat 
arguments made many times in the past 
that our governmental system operates 
on a concept of division of powers be- 
tween the National Government and the 
States. The right to control its institu- 
tions, especially prisons, is a power logi- 
cally held by each State. Under present 
law, when constitutional violations are 
asserted, the aggrieved party can present 
his case to the courts. This bill would 
permit the Justice Department to seek 
its own cases and initiate suit without a 
complaining party. In fact, under H.R. 
10, the sole basis for a Justice Depart- 
ment suit could be a complaint from 
within the Justice Department. In effect, 
all State instjtutions for care or confine- 
ment would be policed by the Justice De- 
partment. 

Mr. President. the attorney general of 
my own State, the Honorable Rufus Ed- 
misten, fully recognizes the problems 
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with this legislation. He addressed his 
concerns in a letter to Senator THURMOND 
last year, and I ask unanimous consent 
to have the letter printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

STATE oF NORTH CAROLINA, 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Raleigh, May 14, 1979. 
Re Senate bill 10. 
Hon. STROM THURMOND, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR THURMOND: Last year one 
of the attorneys in my office researched Sen- 
ate Bill 1393 which as amended is exactly 
the same as Senate Bill 10 which was rein- 
troduced by Senator Bayh. It is my opinion 
that Senate Bill 10 is an unwarranted in- 
trusion into the affairs of the states and was 
written in the belief that states are incapable 
of or unconcerned with providing proper care 
for institutionalized persons in their cus- 
tody. I think this is a blatant affront to the 
dignity of the states and directly contrary to 
the principles of federalism, which is a part 
of the foundation of our constitutional form 
of government. 

I should think the United States Attorney 
General would be busy enough in assuring 
that the constitutional rights of persons in 
federal custody are not violated and does not 
need the additional responsibility of oversee- 
ing the fifty states. Moreover, in a time when 
the citizens are demanding a reduction in the 
size of the bureaucracy, this bill runs coun- 
ter to the wishes of the taxpayer. 

I am enclosing a copy of a letter to Sena- 
tor Morgan on Senate Bill 1393. This letter 
was written at my direction and I fully con- 
cur with its contents. I am also enclosing a 
copy of my remarks to the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary on the “Civil Rights 
Tmprovement Act,” which I understand either 
will be or has already been reintroduced. 
The comments I made on that bill are in 
many respects equally applicable to S. 10. 

Thank you for giving me this opportunity 
to comment on this bill. If I can be of further 
assistance to you in this or any other mat- 
ter, please do not hesitate to call upon me. 

With highest regards, I remain 

Yours truly, 
Rurvs L. EoMISTEN, 
Attorney General of North Carolina. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, there is 
simply no need for this legislation. I 
have consistently opposed legislation 
since coming to Congress which, in my 
view, is not needed and which simply 
gives an agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment more authority than it now has. 
This bill clearly falls into that category 
and it should be defeated. 

Mr. President, in the interest of time, 
I shall not speak further on this matter. 
The die is cast. 

The vote on this conference report will 
not occur, really, when the time has run 
out. The matter was decided when Sen- 
ators voted to shut off debate. Senators 
who voted for cloture, for whatever rea- 
son they give for shutting off debate in 
this matter, were voting to increase cen- 
tralization in Washington, D.C. They 
were voting to increase the intrustion of 
the Federal Government into the rights 
and authorities of the States and the 
local governments all across this land, 
and no other face can be put on it. 

That was not a parliamentary proce- 
dure, as some Senators go home and at- 
tempt to explain. That was the substan- 
tive vote just a few minutes ago, when 
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60 Senators voted to shut off debate. 
They were voting to expand the Federal 
bureaucracy. They were voting to cen- 
‘tralize further power in Washington, 
D.C., and specifically with the Justice 
Department. Let no mistake be made 
about it: The 60 Senators knew what 
they were doing. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Bay). The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I have 
very little to add in this battle on H.R. 
10, the institutionalized civil rights bill. 
I think it is a very, very important piece 
of legislation and one which should and 
I hope with all my heart will be admin- 
istered fairly and with recognition of 
the high degree of proof that is essential 
in order to bring any action thereunder. 

In that regard, I shall read into the 
Recorp at this point an April 29, 1980 
letter from Benjamin R. Civiletti, Attor- 
ney General of the United States, to the 
Honorable BIRCH BAYH: 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: As the Senate con- 
tinues its consideration of the Conference 
Revort to accompany H.R. 10, Civil Rights 
of Institutionalized Persons, I want to re- 
iterate that the Department of Justice in- 
tends to exercise the litigating authority to 
be granted by this legislation with utmost 
discretion and full regard for the legitimate 
rights of states and other public entities. 

As you know, the legislation contains ex- 
tensive pre-filing requirements, including 
certification to the court that appropriate 
State officials were given full notice of the 
Department's intention to investigate and 
possiblv file suit. A similar certification 
would be required prior to intervention in 
ongoing litigation. 

No other federal civil rights statute has 
comparable prelitigation restrictions. For ex- 
ample, neither the fair housing, voting rights, 
equal emplovment, nor the school desegrega- 
tion civil rights statutes require advance no- 
tice to an affected governmental entity be- 
fore suit is filed by the Attorney General. Nor, 
of course, is there any minimum time after 
notice before suit can be filed under these 
statutes. Unlike these other statutes, H.R. 10 
also requires pre-suit consultation and ad- 
vice about how the alleged violations could 
be corrected and thus eliminate the need for 
suit. 

All of these procedural requirements 
would, of course, suoplement our obligation 
to determine that the abuses in the affected 
institution were extremely grave and so 
widespread that they were systemic to the 
operations of the institution. 

We share your eloquently expressed con- 
viction that without such authority, those 
rare state and local entities that grossly vio- 
late the rights of their citizens, may do so 
with impunity. The record amassed during 
consideration of this legislation proves that 
no humane government can permit such 
abuses of individual rights to continue un- 
attended. H.R. 10 will permit the Depart- 
ment of Justice to bring into court those 
governmental entities whose practices offend 
the consciences of us all. We will do so only 
with the greatest possible sensitivity to the 
integrity of our federal system, while recog- 
nizing that no issue of states rights can 
supersede the basic human rights to which 
this legislation is addressed. 

Sincerely, 
BENJAMIN R. CIVILETTI, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. President, this has been a hard 


fought battle, and I certainly commend 
those who have fought so hard against 
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this bill. I think they have raised many 
concerns and many important points 
with regard to this legislation. 

Their fears, I hope, will be unjustified. 

We have deliberately written this bill 
as stringently as we could to make sure 
that this bill will not become an oppres- 
sive tactic by the Federal Government 
for more Federal intrusion into the lives 
of the States and particularly the State 
institutions in this case. 

I think that the bill has many safe- 
guards to prohibit any wholesale indis- 
criminate bringing of actions in cases 
that are not as the Attorney General says 
gross violations of the rights of citizens. 

I think that is what this legislation 
stands for. It is to stop those egregious, 
willful, wanton, gross, and flagrant ac- 
tions that were disclosed to our commit- 
tee during long periods of time during 
which we considered the testimony in 
this matter. 

It is extremely important that the 
courts who may have to interpret this 
legislation give every consideration to 
the legislative records in this matter and 
the concerns of our fellow Senators on 
both sides of this issue, concerns that are 
very important, concerns that are well 
thought out, and concerns which affect 
all of us. 

I for one will be very careful to watch 
everything undertaken pursuant to this 
bill, assuming that it is enacted by the 
Senate. 

I, for one, do not want this piece of 
legislation, assuming it is enacted by the 
Senate, to be misused or to become a 
precedent in any manner. It is only to be 
used to clear up those matters that any 
normal, sensible person would agree 
should be cleared up, only where con- 
stitutional civil rights have been violated, 
and I believe that is an important aspect. 

I believe the chairman of our subcom- 
mittee, Senator Baym, would join me at 
any time in the future, if this statute is 
abused, in changing it and in bringing it 
to the point where the courts and every- 
body else concerned have to recognize 
the concerns of our fellow Senators here 
today on both sides of the aisle. 

I have such great respect for those who 
have argued against this piece of legisla- 
tion; I respect their viewpoints and their 
right to express those viewpoints. I re- 
spect the hard-fought battle they have 
waged, and the tremendous effort they 
have undertaken. 

To think that this bill would have to go 
through four cloture votes indicates 
there are strong feelings on both sides of 
this question, strong bipartisan feelings 
on both sides of this question. 

I think we must consider all that has 
been said on this matter, and certainly 
the agreement between those who have 
been such strong proponents of this 
matter, that this bill should not be used 
in an intrusive or any other manner, 
and that the States should not suddenly 
find themselves constantly beset with 
Federal actions for incidental or for 
other matters that are actions that are 
not serious in nature or not grossly 
wanton in nature. 

With that, I certainly share my full 
respect for all concerned in this matter, 
to the leadership on both sides and for 
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the hard-fought approach that has oc- 
curred here today. I respect those who 
have voted for this bill by voting for 
cloture, and I respect those who have 
voted against this bill by voting against 
cloture. It is very important that the 
viewpoints of both sides be considered, 
and especially the view point of those 
of us who have made it clear, we think 
in the legislative record, how seldom 
this statute really should be used, and 
only in those cases that are the most 
gross violations of constitutional civil 
rights. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I congratulate Mr. Baym and Mr. 
Harck on their able managership of the 
bill and the conference report. I also 
express my appreciation to them for the 
work they have done, even though, as I 
have stated, I may in the final analysis 
vote against the conference report. 

I admire them and respect them for 
the efforts they have made and for the 
skill they exhibited in handling the bill 
and the conference report and the mat- 
ter of cloture. I want to say also, Mr. 
President, to those who have differed 
with respect to cloture that I respect 
their views. I respect the fine spirit of 
Senator THurmMonpd and others. It is 
always easy to exhibit a fine spirit when 
one wins. It is not quite so easy when 
one loses, but I have to say that, as 
always, Senator THURMOND has demon- 
strated that he can win or he can lose 
and he can still smile. He will fight to 
the end. But if he loses a battle he will 
just smile and fight another battle an- 
other day. 

These legislative battles do from time 
to time get a little heated, and Members 
naturally take these matters seriously 
as, indeed, they should. 

But the cloture vote is over. The lead- 
ership is attempting to arrive at a time, 
perhaps on Monday, when the Senate 
can have a final vote on the conference 
report. Mr. THURMOND has urged a vote 
early next week, possibly Monday or 
Tuesday, and I think this would be 
agreeable to Mr. Hartcu, according to 
his indications to me. Mr. BAYH is also 
considering the possibility. 

Therefore in the meantime, in order 
that all parties may continue to work 
together with respect to agreeing on a 
time for a vote on Monday, I am about 
ready to suggest that the Senate stand 
in recess until 2 p.m. so as to expedite 
that agreement, if no Senator seeks the 
floor. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. I wish to thank the 
able majority leader for his kind words. 
I would have to congratulate him, too, 
for his victory in this matter. He is a 
very influential Senator, and I am not 
too sure that cloture would have been ap- 
plied on this matter if he had not in- 
jected himself into it so actively. 

At any rate, I was just wondering now 
if the Senator wishes to lay the bill aside 
until we decide what will be done, when 
it will be voted on, so that we can go 
about doing other things until that de- 
termination is made. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
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I would suggest we stand in recess—I do 
not make the request yet, but I suggest, 
if I may say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor, that we stand in recess—until 2 p.m., 
and by that time we may be able to agree 
on an hour on Monday to vote. 

Mr. THURMOND. I wish to thank the 
majority leader. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 

Senator. This will give us a little time, 
and we need that time in contacting 
other Senators. 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
wholeheartedly support the conference 
report on H.R. 10 and urge its immediate 
adoption by my colleagues. As a con- 
sponsor, I wish to extend my special 
thanks to Senators Baym and HATCH 
and the other conferees who guided this 
bill through tough conference negotia- 
tions and who have brought us back a 
conference report which preserves our 
will and intent when we passed the Sen- 
ate measure so strongly 2 months ago. 

The provisions of this bill have been 
studied and debated and refined for over 
3 years. The Judiciary Committee alone 
held 8 days of hearings and took testi- 
mony from scores of witnesses; the full 
Senate debated this measure for 3 days. 
The case is overwhelming: Right now— 
today—the most fundamental civil rights 
of thousands of our institutionalized are 
being flagrantly violated and there is 
often nothing that anyone can effec- 
tively do about it. By civil rights I mean 
the most basic expectations one may 
rightfully have been housed—usually in- 
voluntarily—in a public facility—mini- 
mal heat, nutrition, clothing, sanitary 
facilities and care. 


H.R. 10 will give the Department of 
Justice the procedural standing to en- 
force in court our constitutional promise 
of equal protection to our most vulner- 
able citizens—the institutionalized. 


This bill makes no startling changes in 
Federal/State relations. The Department 
of Justice has always been the appropri- 
ate agency for our people to turn to for 
the vindication of their fundamental 
rights. Congress, in the past, has not 
hesitated to give such authority to the 
Attorney General where evidence has 
shown a widespread denial of such rights. 
We have done it in the context of dis- 
crimination in voting, education, em- 
ployment, housing and public services. 


So please, let us insure fundamental 
fairness to the handicapped, the elderly, 
the mentally ill and to all other citizens 
who through infirmity, poverty or other 
circumstance find themselves in public 
institutions. Through the passage of this 
bill, we promise them what is already 
rightfully theirs and is often unlawfully 
denied—the protections of the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights. 


I deeply thank the State Officials, the 
doctors, the administrators, the person- 
nel. and the concerned public interest 
groups who have helped us formulate 
this bill. Most importantly, I thank the 
brave patients and residents of institu- 
tions who have brought us their prob- 
lem and asked us to address their need. I, 
for one, will not make them wait any 
longer. I vote yes on this measure and 
urge all my colleagues to join me. 
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Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I rise 
to speak in opposition to the approval 
of the conference report on the bill to 
provide for changes in the civil rights of 
the institutionalized. 

As I noted in my opening statement 
during the hearings on this legislation 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
this is an area of my interest. 

I have been, as the new boy on the 
block, catching up and reviewing the 
legislative history of S. 10 in its past 
efforts in the Congress. In reviewing that 
legislative background, it is apparent to 
me that we are addressing a very impor- 
tant need. 

I happen to have, in my own State, 
reviewed this area. We had grave de- 
ficiencies with our one penal institution, 
so much so that finally the various activ- 
ity groups were able to actually close our 
penitentiary and state that the courts 
should open the doors of that institution 
and turn them loose unless corrections 
were made. Which action does get one’s 
attention. 

Then we met that request with a new 
penal institution. 

After 20 years of practicing law, I am 
convinced we are addressing a very 
genuine problem. 

It is a genuine problem, Mr. President, 
but I am not convinced that this con- 
ference report really addresses the needs 
of the institutionalized. 

Let me, by way of explaining my posi- 
tion, read from the additional views I 
submitted when S. 10, the companion 
measure in this body, was ordered re- 
ported by the Judiciary Committee on 
which I serve. 

I said at that time: 

In my years of legislating and prac- 
ticing law I have learned to become most 
wary when examining issues which are 
presented while enmeshed in “horror 
stories” obviously intended to touch 
every fine human emotion. I trust my 
colleagues might agree with me in ob- 
serving that we have seen enough bad 
legislation passed for the best of motives. 
I trust they might also agree that ac- 
tions taken based on narrow perspectives 
8 have a very harmful long run 
effect. 


We are urged by the proponents of this 
legislation to believe that the States are 
absolutely immobilized to correct defi- 
ciencies in this area and that State in- 
stitutions seem to make a practice of 
utilizing clubs, boiling water, electric 
shock, and other bizarre methods of 
treatment. Certainly there may be 
abuses. These have been carefully high- 
lighted—and rightly so. But I do not be- 
lieve that plain barbarism is common in 
State institutions in America. 


When abuses do occur, I believe they 
are usually brought swiftly to light by 
neighbors, relatives, reporters, and sym- 
pathetic institutional employees and 
public officials, including employees of 
the Federal agencies, such as HEW— 
which provides Federal funds. Governors 
and legislators then have a clear history 
of doing the very best they can to re- 
spond and improve conditions, usually 
with quite limited resources. I served in 
a State legislature for 14 years. As others 
who have served in such bodies know, 
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the State legislatures consist of respon- 
sible, conscientious persons doing the 
hard jobs they were selected to per- 
form—and often in “citizen legislatures.” 

I do not believe that interference by 
the Justice Department into areas of 
State sovereignty—especially in the ab- 
sence of additional resources being pro- 
vided—is likely to result in any signifi- 
cant improvement in the condition of 
persons residing in State institutions. In 
fact, the initiation of Justice Depart- 
ment investigations and litigation would 
likely divert away considerable atten- 
tion, time, and resources of our State in- 
stitutions and officials. Consequently, S. 
10’s grant of new power to the Justice 
Department at the expense of the State’s 
is surely not justified. 

Mr. President, my own State of Wyom- 
ing has joined in questioning the effi- 
cacy of this legislation. 

The attorney general of the State of 
Wyoming has noted, in a letter to Sena- 
tor Strom THurmonp, the ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee that it 
is his view that we should be spending 
tax dollars to help our citizens, rather 
than sue them. 

The letter from Attorney General 
John D. Troughton reads: 

CHEYENNE, Wyo., 
July 13, 1979. 
Re S. 10, H.R. 10. 
Hon. Strom THURMOND, 
U.S. Senate 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR THURMOND: The State of 
Wyoming, while supporting the objectives of 
the “institutions bill” with regard to fully 
protecting the rights of institutionalized 
persons, vehemently objects to the procedure 
for correction envisioned by the bill. In line 
with the position announced by the National 
Association of State Mental Health Program 
Directors, we believe that there exist far 
more reasonable alternatives to the litigious 
solution suggested by this legislation. 

The practical problems which the bill 
raises are overwhelming, it seems possible, 
for instance, that the justice department 
might prevail in litigation against a political 
subdivision, resulting in an order that the 
subdivision take corrective action far beyond 
its means to accomplish. I am advised that 
Congressman KASTENMEIER’s amendment to 
allow federal financial assistance to the de- 
fendant State or subdivision failed to pass, 
indicating that while the Federal Govern- 
ment is granted the right to make the initial 
determination that an egregious condition 
exists, there is no concomitant duty to lend 
assistance in any meaningful way. 

But the elected representatives of the 
States can support a bill which suggests 
a proceduer which has cost one State $56,- 
000 to answer one set of interrogatories, 
when that same amount would probably 
have corrected the egregious condition, ap- 
pears to be a sterling example of an exer- 
cise in counterproductivity. 


This is, after all, a nation of States. It 
seems as though some of our Congressmen 
forget that they are elected to represent the 
people of those States, and not to bludg- 
eon them with needless lawsuits. 


I sincerely hope that the U.S. Congress 
will recognize the pitfalls inherent in this 
legislation and take proper steps to enact 
law which puts the Federal Government and 
the States on the road to a cooperative 
solution. The di ents which this 
State has had with the Federal Government 
are well known to all. I believe that these 
differences are, to a large degree, the result 
of precipitous action taken by our lawmak- 
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ers without due regard for the legitimate 
interests of the several States, and the spe- 
cial conditions which exist in each. 

Why not spend the tax dollars of the peo- 
ple of this State to help them, rather than 
to sue them. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN D. TROUGHTON, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. President, Senator THURMOND has 
called the attention of the Senate to the 
effect this legislation can have on State- 
Federal relations. 


Acting director of the center for the 
study of federalism at Temple Univer- 
sity, Ellis Katz, has commented in a man- 
ner that bears careful study and atten- 
tion. It is a clear rationale, in my opinion, 
for taking great care in this area. 

Katz has noted: 


My major difficulty with this bill is that 
it relies on litigation as the principal tool 
to achieve institutional change. Litigation, 
whether instigated by a private ctizen or by 
the Attorney General, is an appropriate 
method—although not the only one—to rem- 
edy deprivations of individual rights. But 
the experience of the last several years should 
teach us that it loses its effectiveness as the 
difficulty of specifying rights and remedies 
increases. 

The conditions that led to findings of 
“cruel and unusual punishment” in Holt 
against Sarver, Pugh against Locke and other 
similar cases, did not result from malicious 
actions of identifiable individuals. Rather, 
they resulted from inadequate funding, de- 
centralized administration, a lack of public 
awareness about the condition of institu- 
tionalized persons, and a lack of knowledge 
about what to do with individuals who com- 
mit serious crimes or are mentally incom- 
petent. 


Consequently, remedying the deplorable 
conditions found in institutions will require 
action by State legislatures, vigorous action 
by the States’ Governors, greater attention 
by county and municipal officials, and sup- 
port from the public. While court orders di- 
recting institutional change may be one way 
of making public policy, it is a poor substi- 
tute for responsible action by locally elected 
political leaders. 


Thus, the goal of the Federal Government 
should be the encouragement of enlightened 
policy by State and local political leaders 
who ultimately bear responsibility for the 
operation of their penal and mental institu- 
tions. Such a Federal policy should be guided 
by two principles, First, the Federal Govern- 
ment has a right to expect that the condi- 
tions of institutionalized Americans will be 
improved quickly, and that such improve- 
ment will be long-lasting. Second, the Fed- 
eral Government should avoid unnecessary 
conflict with the States unless it is abso- 
lutely convinced that a more cooperative ap- 
proach will be futile. 


In my view, S. 10 falls under both of these 
principles. While the decisions in Holt and 
Pugh have already had some impact, the 
scope of the problem should be kept in mind. 
There are probably in excess of 8.000 penal 
and mental institutions operated directly by 
States, counties, or municipalities in the 
country today. Drew Days, the Assistant At- 
torney General, has indicated that he con- 
templates filing only 7-to-10 actions each 
year. Given the apparent scope of the prob- 
lem, Mr. Days’ estimate of his activity, the 
complicated nature of these legal proceed- 
ings, the certainty of appeals, and the prob- 
lems associated with implementation, the 
case-by-case approach of S. 10 does not hold 
out much hope for rapid change. 


Mr. President, I think all of us can 
agree that it is of very real importance 
to continued amiable State-Federal rela- 
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tions and that this legislation, if passed, 
will do great harm to that process. My 
colleagues are aware of this important— 
and delicate—balance and should care- 
fully consider how far this legislation 
will go in destroying the fabric of co- 
operation and responsiveness on behalf 
of the several States. 

It has been pointed out that local of- 
ficials and our State officials are much 
more interested in the inmates of their 
institutions than persons in Washing- 
ton, D.C. who would have jurisdiction 
and responsibility for the new program. 

As a former State legislator, I am well 
aware of the strong feelings that most 
State officials have as it relates to un- 
necessary Federal intrusion into State 
affairs and I feel the legislation will ag- 
gravate this situation. The Department 
of Justice, under terms of this bill, will 
have the authority, not only to come in 
if a suit is brought where they can in- 
tervene in behalf of the plaintiff or as 
amicus curiae in the suit, but they can 
actually initiate the suit. 

I am convinced that this will provide 
for all sorts of mischief and I caution 
the Senate not to allow itself to take 
this position. 

And there are other good reasons for 
not moving forward on this conference 
report all as spelled out by the National 
Association of Attorneys General. 

Let me read a part of that group’s 
memorandum on S. 10. 

That memorandum says: 

To all Senators. 
Re S. 10, civil rights of institutionalized 


persons. 

Iam writing to bring to your attention the 
Association's views on S. 10 which we under- 
stand has been scheduled this week for 
Senate debate and final vote. This bill would 
authorize the Attorney General of the 
United States to commence, or intervene in, 
actions alleging deprivation of the constitu- 
tional rights of persons institutionalized in 
State prisons, juvenile detention centers, 
nursing homes, and facilities for the mental- 
ly ill, retarded, and handicapped. 

Throughout the debate on the merits of 
S. 10, this association has opposed the bill in 
the belief that its underlying concept is un- 
sound. Every attorney general supports the 
goal of improving the conditions of persons 
confined to institutions. But the perceived 
litigation/confrontation approach taken in 
S. 10 would simply delay improvement. Solu- 
tions to these problems are urgently needed 
but the quick-fix “let the feds sue them" 
answer at the heart of S. 10 is unrealistic, 
unworkable, and unfair. 


S. 10 would authorize the Department of 
Justice to commence a program of litigation 
against State and local governments. We be- 
lieve that the adversary approach of pitting 
Federal and State lawyers against each other 
is counterproductive and serves only to fur- 
ther strain the delicate balance of federal- 
ism. The tools of legal combat—exhaustive 
discovery techniques, protracted trials and 
lengthy appeals—make any benefits which 
may result far from immediate for institu- 
tionalized persons. Defending these actions 
would result in even more work for already 
thin State legal staffs and even higher legal 
costs for the taxpayers. In addition to the 
strain on scarce State resources in defend- 
ing these suits, the Justice Department re- 
sources would be diverted from other im- 
portant civil rights work to do these cases, 
cases which would be avoided with serious 
intergovernmental cooperation. 

We believe that there is a serious question 
of the appropriateness of Congress throwing 
its responsibility for formulating social policy 
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to the Attorney General and the Justice De- 
partment which was not established, nor does 
it have the expertise . . . to handle this task. 
Litigation is a hit and miss way to develop 
a sensible national policy in this area and 
trial lawyers who are always anxious for a 
real trial, are risky choice for ensuring dis- 
passionate decisions in the national interest. 

We urge the Senate to reject the adver- 
sarial, litigation approach envisioned in S. 10 
and to examine more constructive and effec- 
tive long-term solutions for the problems of 
institutionalized persons. Litigation as an ex- 
clusive remedy can assure no real change in 
this area and should be used only as a last 
resort, rather than as a primary tool; 2 years 
ago we proposed that a national commission 
in institutions be established which would 
involve State, local, and Federal Govern- 
ments working together, not suing each 
other, to assess the adequacy of legal rep- 
resentation for institutionalized individuals 
and to recommend specific improvements and 
methods of financing them. This was not a 
delaying tactic; we proposed a Presidential 
commission along the lines of the President's 
Three Mile Island or antitrust review com- 
mission. 

A study of both Federal and State institu- 
tions would provide an updated factual 
framework as a basis for real reform, a more 
constructive proposal than the hit or miss 
theory suggested in S. 10. State officials in- 
cluding Governors, attorneys general, mental 
health administrators, and legislatures, 
should be consulted and actively involved in 
the development of any legislation which 
would affect the operation and financing of 
their State institutions. The commission ap- 
proach which would stimulate positive State 
responses is infinitely preferable to a Federal 
Government litigation gun pointed at the 
States. 

Although significant improvements in S. 10 
were adopted by the Constitution Subcom- 
mittee and by the Judiciary Committee, the 
shortcomings already described are further 
dramatized by the fact that S. 10 does not 
authorize any dollars to help finance im- 
provements. Further, it is disturbing that 
there has been no assessment of the eco- 
nomic impact upon the States of the changes 
envisioned under S. 10 nor has attention been 
paid as to how the States will pay for these 
changes. 

Federal, as well as state institutions, need 
money to buy more physicians, more 
psychiatrists, more beds, more janitors, 
more renovations of existing facilities and 
more construction of new ones. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that this bill carries a 
multi-billion dollar price tag. 

Final consideration of a bill which will 
have a very significant cost impact upon 
the States, before a complete assessment of 
the fiscal facts has been made, is unwise 
and unsound. In our view, the approach 
taken in S. 10 is equivalent to putting a 
bandaid over a blister; it simply patches 
over the problems rather than cures long- 
term ills. 


Mr. President, to sum up, then, let 
me just say that I am concerned that 
we are traveling down the wrong path 
as it relates to the rights of institutional- 
ized persons. 

I must reiterate my very real concern 
that interferences by the Justice Depart- 
ment and the takeover of State preroga- 
tives is incorrect and self-defeating. 
This interference into areas of State 
sovereignty is quite capable of causing 
a great number of problems relating to 
the closely-held and highly coveted doc- 
trine of State sovereignty, a doctrine 
that I believe in and support fully. 

And one of the most telling argu- 


ments, in my opinion, against passage 
of the conference report is that there 
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will really be no significant improve- 
ment in the conditions of persons who 
reside in State institutions and if the 
States lose the jurisdiction that seems 
implicit here those persons can—in the 
long-run—suffer rather than have their 
lot improved. That would be a real 
tragedy, Mr. President, and one that we 
should guard against. 

For these reasons, I respectfully urge 

the Senate to reject the pending confer- 
ence report. 
@ Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
found myself in the uncomfortable posi- 
tion today of having to vote against clo- 
ture. It is uncomfortable—and unfor- 
tunate—for a number of reasons. Un- 
comfortable, because it is my policy to 
support cloture. With very few excep- 
tions I have supported cloture. In fact, I 
have already voted three times to in- 
voke cloture on this particular bill, H.R. 
10. So it makes me uncomfortable to 
have to deviate from my personal policy 
on this issue. 

It is unfortunate, Mr. President, be- 
cause I find myself in this position for 
the second time in less than 6 months, 
and for very similar reasons. 

In December of last year, I found my- 
self having to vote against cloture, as a 
matter of principle, in protest against 
the actions of the majority leader to 
overturn precedent on a cloture vote, On 
that day, the majority leader sought to 
postpone a cloture vote which should 
have occurred, to avoid a vote at 1 in 
the morning. The majority leader suc- 
ceeded in postponing the vote, and I 
voice my protest, expressing my hope 
that the majority would refrain from 
such action in the future. 

Yesterday, the majority leader sought 
not merely to change precedent, but to 
set precedent where none existed by mov- 
ing to reconsider a cloture vote. Mr. 
President, I simply cannot sit silently 
and allow this kind of action to occur. I 
must protest this casual tampering with 
the rules of the Senate at the whim and 
will of the majority. 

Six months ago, the bill was H.R. 3919, 
but the issue was the same. On that day, 
Mr. President, I elaborated on my philos- 
ophy concerning filibusters and cloture, 
and made clear my objection to the ma- 
jority leader’s action. I will not cover 
that ground again today. Let it suffice to 
say that I am distressed and disturbed 
by the action of the majority to circum- 
vent the rules and traditions of the Sen- 
ate in order to reach agreement on this 
bill. I am displeased that I must once 
again set aside my personal policy in 
order to register my vehement protest 
against the tactics of the majority. I am 
dismayed that I must vote against clot- 
ure on H.R. 10, but even more dismayed 
by the actions which occurred yesterday 
on the floor of the Senate. 


RECESS UNTIL 2 P.M. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate stand in recess until the hour 
of 2 p.m. today. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
at 12:07 p.m. recessed until 2 p.m.; 
whereupon the Senate reassembled when 
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called to order by the Presiding Officer 
(Mr. Pryor). 


CIVIL RIGHTS OF INSTITUTIONAL- 
IZED PERSONS—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the conference report on 
HR. 10. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may speak out of 
order at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
AMENDMENTS—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I am send- 
ing to the desk the conference report 
relating to the authorization for the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

We have labored long and hard to ar- 
rive at this compromise between the 
House and the Senate conferees. The 
basic conference report, I think, does not 
satisfy any one of the members of the 
conference committee. The statement 
that was made in the closing minutes of 
the meeting yesterday, that perhaps this 
is the way it should be, is correct. 

The House must act first, and I under- 
stand that they are filing the confer- 
ence report today and that it will be 
printed in the Recorp. Therefore, Mr. 
President, we are not asking that the 
conference report be printed in the 
Recorp on the Senate side, since it would 
be a duplication, and this will save the 
expenditure of the printing of this piece 
of legislation in the Senate. 

I hope the House will move quickly 
with the continuing resolution. I believe 
everyone understands that the House 
must act first as it relates to the resolu- 
tion for the continuation of funding. 

Mr. President, I want to make it part 
of the Record that our conference re- 
port is at the desk and that we await 
the decision of the House. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the cuorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
a brief period for the transaction of rou- 
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tine morning business, not to extend be- 
yond 30 minutes, and that Senators may 
speak therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


S. 2637—COMPENSATION OF THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, Senators CHURCH, GLENN, 
Javits, Percy, Pryor, and STEVENS, I 
send a bill to the desk and ask unani- 
mous consent that it lay on the desk 
pending further disposition today. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to it being at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, may I 
inquire of the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut, as chairman of our com- 
mittee, is this the bill that deals with the 
problem relating to Senator MUSKIE’S 
appointment and the salary question? Is 
it identical to the provisions that the 
Senate adopted at the time of the Saxbe 
nomination as Attorney General? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. We have followed the 
Saxbe precedent. The salary provisions 
are completely identical. It has the 
agreement of Senator CHURCH who asked 
me to present this matter and submit a 
statement in his behalf. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the minority leader and myself, 
we are pleased to cosponsor this ar- 
rangement. We think it is fair, providing 
it is identical to the treatment we gave 
to Senator Saxbe at the time he took 
similar action to resign from the Senate 
to take an appointment to the Cabinet. 
And we are prepared to act on it now if 
the Senate wishes to do so. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I am pleased to yield. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I hope the Senate can act very shortly 
on this matter. I do have to clear it with 
a Senator who had asked to be notified 
before it is called up. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill Mr. 
RigiIcorr introduced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2637), 
to insure that the compensation and 
other emoluments attached to the office 
of Secretary of State are those which 
were in effect January 1, 1977, which was 
read the first time by title and the second 
time at length. 

@ Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I wel- 
come the nomination of Senator MUSKIE 
to be Secretary of State. 

He has been a close friend and col- 
league for many years, and I consider 
him superbly equipped to direct our Na- 
tion’s foreign affairs in these difficult 
times. 

I am very pleased that the President 
has reached out to the Senate for his new 
Secretary of State. Senator MUSKIE has 
been a statesman in the Senate—a man 
of intellect, wisdom, perseverance, and 
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strong leadership. The President could 
not have made a better choice. 

I fully support the bill now under con- 
sideration and urge its passage. The rest 
of my statement deals with the constitu- 
tional aspects of this legislation. 

Mr. President, we are today consider- 
ing a bill which would reduce the com- 
pensation and other emoluments at- 
tached to the office of the Secretary of 
State to those which were in effect on 
January 1, 1977. The necessity for this 
measure arises as a result of the Presi- 
dent’s announced intention to appoint 
our distinguished colleague from Maine, 
Ep MUSKIE, to be the Secretary of State. 
However, since the compensation of the 
Secretary of State was increased by Con- 
gress, during his current term in office, 
Senator Musk is presently ineligible 
for appointment under the terms of 
article I, section 6, clause 2 of the Con- 
stitution. That provision reads: 

No Senator or Representative shall, during 
the Time for which he was elected, be ap- 
pointed to any civil Office under the Au- 
thority of the United States, which shall 
have been created, or the Emoluments 
whereof shall have been increased during 
such time; and no Person holding any Of- 
fice under the United States, shall be a 
Member of either House during his Continu- 
ance in Office. 


The simple effect of this bill is to lift 
the technical disqualification from of- 
fice holding imposed by the clause in a 
manner which is in total conformity with 
the purpose and spirit of the constitu- 
tional provision and consonant with un- 
challenged past practices of the Con- 
gress. 

No one denies the impeccable creden- 
tials and long record of distinguished 
public service that qualifies Senator 
Musk for the office of Secretary of 
State. Nor is there any question that 
when Senator Muskie participated in 
the process of raising executive compen- 
sation in 1977 he had any thought what- 
soever that he might one day benefit 
from that action. In these circum- 
stances, then, can it seriously be con- 
tended that if Congress now strips the 
office in question of all material en- 
hancements since the beginning of Sen- 
ator ‘Musxre’s term, that his appoint- 
ment would still offend either the letter 
or spirit of the Constitution? I think not 
and I believe a close historical analysis 
of the adoption of article I, section 6, 
clause 2 bears me out. 


The debates in the Convention of 
1787 reveal that there was a twofold 
purpose in rendering Members of Con- 
gress ineligible to hold offices which 
either were created during the time for 
which they were elected or whose emol- 
uments were increased during such pe- 
riod. This provision was designed, first, 
to protect the people from such Senators 
or Representatives who might be willing 
to create offices or increase salaries in 
order that they might enjoy them: and, 
second, to remove an obvious enticement 
by which an executive might gain un- 
warranted advantage over the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government. Confir- 
mation of this purpose is to be found in 
Joseph Story’s “Commentaries on the 
Constitution of the United States” (Da 
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Capo Press Reprint Edition, 1970), 
where he states (Section 864, p. 330): 

The reasons for excluding persons from 
offices, who have been concerned in creating 
them, or increasing their emoluments, are 
to take away, as far as possible, any im- 
proper bias in the vote of the Representative, 
and to secure to the constituents some sol- 
emn pledge of his disinterestedness. 


On its face, therefore, it seems clear 
that the very statement of the purposes 
of the provision support the remedial 
legislation now proposed. For if the ob- 
ject was to prevent Members from in- 
creasing the salaries of offices and then 
becoming beneficiaries of such increase 
by executive appointment, it obviously 
follows that the repeal of the law which 
increased the salary of the Secretary of 
State would remove the case of Senator 
Musk from the reason of the rule, and 
I think it is plain that it would remove 
his case from the operation of the rule 
as well. 


But further investigation into the evo- 
lution of the provision during the early 
debates reveals a concurrent considera- 
tion of the delegates that sheds addi- 
tional informative light on the intended 
scope of the prohibition. A preliminary 
draft of article I, section 6, clause 2 pro- 
vided that Members of Congress would 
be ineligible for any State or Federal 
office during their term of service, and, 
with respect to Federal offices, for an ad- 
ditional year, whether or not there had 
been an increase in an emolument. “Far- 
rand, Records of the Federal Conven- 
tion” (hereafter referred to as “Far- 
rand”), volume 1, pages 20-21, 217, 228- 
229. Thereafter several attempts to re- 
move the disqualification clause in its 
entirety, or to modify it, were defeated. 
Farrand, volume 1, pages 275-377, 379- 
382, 386-390, 391-394. The leading pro- 
ponent of modification was James Madi- 
son. He proposed that disqualification 
attach only where an office was created 
or the compensation of an old office was 
increased, arguing, with the support of 
several others, that while it was neces- 
sary to guard against office seeking and 
executive influence, too broad a bar 
would discourage the most capable men 
in the nation from seeking election to 
the national legislature, which would be 
@ natural training ground for future 
members of the executive branch. Madi- 
son’s position is described as follows: 

Mr. Madison had been led to this motion 
as & middle ground between an eligibility in 
all cases, and an absolute disqualification. 
He admitted the probable abuses of an eligi- 
bility. of the members, to offices, particu- 
larly within the gift of the Legislature. He 
had witnessed the partiality of such bodies 
to their own members, as had been remarked 
of the Virginia assembly by (his colleague) 
(Col. Mason). He appealed however to (him) 
in turn to vouch another fact not less no- 
torious in Virginia, that the backwardness 
of the best citizens to engage in the legis- 
lative service gave but too great success to 
unfit characters. The question was not to 
be viewed on one side only. The advantages 
and disadvantages on both ought to be fairly 
compared. The objects to be aimed at were 
to fill all offices with the fittest—characters, 
and to draw the wisest and most worthy cit- 
izens into the Legislative service. If on one 
hand, public bodies were partial to their own 
members; on the other they were as apt to be 
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misled by taking characters on report, or 
the authority of patrons and dependents. 

All who had been concerned in the ap- 
pointment of strangers on these recommen- 
dations must be sensible of this truth. Nor 
wd. the partialities of such Bodies be obvi- 
ated by disqualifying their own members. 
Candidates for office would hover round the 
seat of Govt. or be found among the resi- 
dents there, and practise all the means of 
courting the favor of the members. A great 
proportion of the appointments made by the 
States were evidently brought about in this 
way. In the general Govt. the evil must be 
still greater, the characters of distant states, 
being much less known (throughout the U. 
States) than those of the distant part of the 
same State. The elections by Congress had 
generally turned on men living at the seat of 
(the fedl) Govt. or in its neighbourhood.—As 
to the next object, the impulse to the Leg- 
islative service, was evinced by experience to 
be in general too feeble with those best qual- 
ified for it. This inconveniency wd. also be 
more felt in the Natl. Govt. than in the State 
Govts as the sacrifices reqd. from the distant 
members wd. be much greater, and the pe- 
cuniary provisions, probably, more dispropor- 
tiate, It wd. therefore be impolitic to add 
fresh objections to the (Legislative) service 
by an absolute disqualification of its mem- 
bers. The point in question was whether this 
would be an objection with the most capable 
citizens. Arguing from experience he con- 
cluded that it would. The Legislature of Virga 
would probably have been without many of 
its best members, if in that situation, they 
had been ineligible to Congs. to the Govt. & 
other honorable offices of the State. 

My wish is that the national legislature be 
as uncorrupt as possible. I believe all public 
bodies are inclined, from various motives, to 
support its members; but it is not always 
done from the base motives of venality. 
Friendship, and a knowledge of the abilities 
of those with whom they associate, may pro- 
duce it. If you bar the door against such at- 
tachments, you deprive the government of 
its greatest strength and support. Can you 
always rely on the patriotism of the mem- 
bers? If this be the only inducement, you 
will find a great indifferency in filling your 
legislative body. If we expect to call forth 
useful characters, we must hold out allure- 
ments; nor can any great inconveniency arise 
from such inducements. The legislative body 
must be the road to public honor; and the 
advantage will be greater to adopt my mo- 
tion, than any possible inconvenience. (Far- 
rand, Vol. 2, pp 489-492) . 


Mr. Pickney also made the argument 
that congressional ineligibility was: 

Inconvenient because the Senate might be 
supposed to contain the fittest men. He 
hoped to see that body become a School of 
Public Ministers, a nursery of statesmen— 
(Farrand, Vol. 2, p. 283). 


Although Madison’s proposal was ini- 
tially rejected, it was subsequently rein- 
troduced, debated again, and carried on 
a close vote. The reasons stated by the 
proponents of the change were exactly 
the same as those that Madison had pre- 
viously advanced. Farrand, volume 2, 
pages 489-492. 

Thus it is apparent that the compro- 
mise ultimately reached adds a dimen- 
sion of meaning and scope to the 
prohibition. It may now be seen as a pro- 
vision aimed not simply at guarding 
against office seeking and executive in- 
fluence but also at preserving the oppor- 
tunity of Members of Congress for pub- 
lic service in appointive civil offices. Seen 
in this light, then, this bill would at 
once overcome the evil regarding emolu- 
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ments by preventing Senator MUSKIE 
from obtaining the benefit of the 1977 
salary increase and any other emolu- 
ments, without at the same time waste- 
fully barring him from offering his serv- 
ices to the country in an appointive 
office. 

Those who would contend that the 
reveal of the law increasing the salary 
of the Secretary of State will not render 
Senator Muskie eligible might base their 
contentions on the clause which declares, 
“or the emoluments whereof shall have 
been increased during such times.“ 
Reading that language in the light of 
the aforementioned purposes, it seems 
plain to me that it contemplates a con- 
tinuing condition, and applies, there- 
fore, in a case only where an officer 
would enjoy the increased emoluments. 
In the event of the enactment of this 
bill and the appointment of Senator 
Muskie, he will not “be appointed to 
any civil office * * * the emoluments 
whereof shall have been increased.” This 
bill does not attempt to repeal a fact, 
but seeks to repeal a condition created 
by a legislative enactment, and there is 
no gainsaying that if Congress has 
created such a condition it can remove 
it as well. 

Indeed, Congress has done this very 
thing several times in the past virtually 
without challenge. The first such in- 
stance involved the appointment of 
Senator Lot M. Morrill as Secretary of 
Treasury. Senator Morrill was elected to 
the Senate in 1871 for a term ending in 
1877. In 1873, Cabinet officers’ salaries 
were raised from $8.000 to $10,000, but 
then reduced to $8,000 in 1874. 

Nevertheless, Senator Morrill’s nomi- 
nation was confirmed by the Senate 
without any challenge based on article I, 
section 6, clause 2. 

A second instance involved the ap- 
pointment by President Taft of Senator 
Philander Knox as Secretary of State. A 
measure with the same purpose as the 
bill under consideration today was 
passed by the Congress in February 1909 
in order to permit Senator Knox’s ap- 
pointment in March to the incoming ad- 
ministration of President Taft without 
offending the purpose of the Emoluments 
Clause (35 Stat. 626). Senator Knox had 
been elected in 1905 for a term expir- 
ing on March 3, 1911. In 1907 the com- 
pensation of the Secretary of State had 
been increased from $8,000 to $12,000. 
The bill passed the Senate without de- 
bate (43 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 2205), 
although debated at some length in the 
House (42 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 2390- 
2402, 2403, 2408-2415). An unofficial 
opinion of Assistant Attorney General 
Russell (commenting on the bill reduc- 
ing the Secretary of State’s compensa- 
tion to $8,000) reasoned that because the 
sole purpose of the prohibition was to 
destroy the expectation a Representa- 
tive or Senator might have that he would 
enjoy the newly increased emolument, 
that purpose would be fully satisfied. He 
argued that, “if the increase is made 

and then unmade, he cannot get, or 
hope for, anything more than if there 
had been no such increase.” (43 Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 2403). This reasoning 
prevailed. After passage of the remedial 
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legislation, Senator Knox was nominated 
and confirmed as Secretary of State. 

Further, the precedent established by 
the appointment of Senator Hugo Black 
to the Supreme Court is worthy of some 
consideration. During Senator Black’s 
term of office, Congress strengthened the 
retirement benefits of Supreme Court 
justices. During that same term, the Sen- 
ator was nominated to the Court. At the 
time, there was considerable discussion 
whether that increase in retirement 
benefits constituted an increase in the 
emoluments of that office within the 
scope of the Emoluments Clause. The 
Senate confirmed the nomination, ap- 
parently agreeing with the Attorney 
General that Senator Black was never- 
theless eligible because the purpose of 
the clause was served since “inasmuch 
as Mr. Black was only 51 years old at 
the time and so would be ineligible for 
the ‘increased emolument’ for 19 years, 
it was not as to him an increased emolu- 
ment.” See Corwin, Annotated Consti- 
tution at 133, New York Times, August 
14, 1937, page 1, column 3. 

Finally, and most recently, I may point 
to the precedent of the appointment of 
Senator William Saxbe to be Attorney 
General in 1973, under circumstances 
exactly similar to the present situation. 
In the same manner proposed today, 
Senator Saxbe’s salary was reduced for 
the remainder of his Senate term while 
he occupied that office. 

These precedents support an interpre- 
tation of article I, section 6, clause 2, 
which consistent with the intent of the 
Framers, permits a Member of Congress 
who does not receive any prohibited 
benefits to accept an office in the United 
States. 

Finally, a word may be said on the 
proper construction of this particular 
constitutional provision. I have heard a 
great deal lately on strict or liberal in- 
terpretations of clauses of the Consti- 
tution. I am well aware of the facile abil- 
ity of learned advocates to turn up prece- 
dents for rules of construction to fit al- 
most any situation. But I view the Con- 
stitution as a practical instrument of 
government, meant by its Framers to 
endure for ages. 

Thus far it has served us well for over 
180 years primarily because its inter- 
preters have sought to avoid construc- 
tions which would yield pernicious re- 
sults, particularly in cases for which the 
Constitution does not explicitly provide. 
Chief Justice Marshall was well aware 
that many Federal constitutional provi- 
sions do not spell out contingencies in 
great detail, requiring that a court de- 
duce or infer a great deal from the gen- 
eral object of the provisions. In McCul- 
loch v. Maryland, 17 U.S. 316 (1819), 
Marshall stated the principle from which 
all constitutional construction must 
begin: 

A constitution, to contain an accurate de- 
tail of all the subdivisions of which its great 
powers will admit, and of all the means by 
which they may be carried into execution, 
would partake of the prolixity of a legal 
code, and could scarcely be embraced by the 
human mind. It would, probably, never be 
understood by the public. Its nature, there- 
fore, requires, that only its great outlines 
should be marked, its important objects des- 
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ignated, and the minor ingredients which 
compose those objects be deduced, from the 
nature of the objects themselves. (W)e 
must never forget that it is a constitution 
we are expounding. 


17 U.S. 316, 406 (1819). 


In the same vein, the Chief Justice, 
in a case decided the same year, com- 
mented on the instances when a strict 
literal approach would be inappropri- 
ate: 


But although a particular and a rare case 
may not, in itself, be of sufficient magnitude 
to induce a rule, yet it must be governed by 
the rule, when established, unless some plain 
and strong reason for excluding it can be 
given. It is not enough to say that this par- 
ticular case was not in the mind of the con- 
vention when the article was framed, nor of 
the American people when it was adopted. It 
is necessary to go farther, and to say that, 
had this particular case been suggested, the 
language would have been so varied as to ex- 
clude it, or it would have been made a special 
exception. The case being within the words 
of the rule, must be within its operation like- 
wise, unless there be something in the literal 
construction so obviously absurd or mis- 
chievous, or repugnant to the general spirit 
of the instrument, as to justify those who 
expound the Constitution in making it an 
exception, Dartmouth College v. Woodward, 
17 US. (4 Wheat) 644 (1819) (emphasis 
supplied). 


I am of the firm belief that a reading 
of the emoluments clause which would 
deny the effectiveness of this bill in re- 
moving the current disqualification of 
Senator Saxbe would be, in Marshall’s 
words “obviously absurd,” mischiev- 
ous,” and “repugnant to the general 
spirit” of the clause. This provision was 
not intended, as its history plainly dem- 
onstrates, to effect a wholesale disquali- 
fication of an entire Congress from ap- 
pointive office. The compromise which 
was effected from an earlier proposal 
which would have absolutely barred 
Members during their term plus 1 year 
clearly indicates that no such result was 
intended. 

Further, the prohibition finally 
adopted the limit to three narrowly de- 
fined circumstances. We do no injustice 
to the Framers or damage to the con- 
stitutional instrument by reading the 
emoluments prohibited in a manner con- 
sistent with reality and reason, in a man- 
ner consistent with the preservation of 
the orderly processes of government. 

I therefore urge the Senate to pass this 
bill and cause no further delay in render- 
ing Senator MUSKIE the greatly deserved 
honor of appointment as Secretary of 
State.e 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the bill 
which has been sent to the desk would 
reduce the salary and other emoluments 
of the Secretary of State to that which 
was in effect on January 1, 1977. I am 
introducing this bill on behalf of myself 
and Senators CHURCH, GLENN, JAVITS, 
PERCY, Pryor, and STEVENS. The legisla- 
tion provides that this reduced rate of 
pay shall be effective through noon on 
January 3, 1983, or until a successor to 
the individual who next holds the office 
of Secretary of State is appointed. ; 

In addition, the legislation provides 
that any person aggrieved by an action 
of the Secretary of State may bring an 
action to contest the constitutionality 
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of the appointment and that the courts 
shall give such suits expedited considera- 
tion. 

The President has announced his 
desire to appoint our friend and col- 
league, Senator MUSKIE, to be Secretary 
of State. However, the Constitution pro- 
hibits any Member of Congress from tak- 
ing a position in the executive branch if 
the salary for that job “shall have been” 
increased during the Congressman’s 
term. Under the Constitution and the 
precedents, the administration believes 
Senator Muskre’s nomination mav not be 
made until this problem is resolved. 

Therefore, I urge the Senate to act im- 
mediately to consider this bill so that the 
Senate may quickly proceed to consider 
the nomination. Under the circum- 
stances, I believe it is vital that there 
be no delay in the submission of this 
nomination. 

Mr. President, I move the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, on the 
understanding which I have previously 
stated that this measure is identical in 
its treatment to Senator Musxre that 
which was accorded to Senator Saxbe 
I join on behalf of Senator Baker and 
myself in supporting the measure and 
urge its adoption. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, may I 
assure the acting minority leader that it 
is on all fours and we followed com- 
pletely the procedures in the Saxbe 
proceeding. 

Mr. STEVENS. I appreciate that, and 
I am grateful to the Senator from Con- 
necticut for stating it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 


The bill (S. 2637) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows. 

S. 2637 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
compensation and other emoluments at- 
tached to the office of Secretary of State 
shall be those in effect January 1, 1977, not- 
withstanding any increase in such compen- 
sation or emoluments under (1) the Federal 
Salary Act of 1967 (Public Law 90-206; 81 
Stat. 642) or the Executive Salary Cost-of- 
Living Adjustment Act (Public Law 94-82; 
89 Stat. 419) taking effect during the period 
beginning at noon of January 3, 1977, and 
ending at noon of January 3, 1983, or (2) any 
other provision of law, or provision which 
has the force and effect of law, if such in- 
crease becomes effective during that period. 


(b) Subsection (a) of this section shall be 
effective during the period beginning on the 
enactment of this Act and ending the earlier 
of noon of January 3, 1983, or the date on 
which the first individual appointed to the 
office of Secretary of State after the enact- 
ment of this Act ceases to hold that office. 


Sec. 2. (a) Any person aggrieved by an ac- 
tion of the Secretary of State may bring a 
civil action in an appropriate United States 
district court to contest the constitutionality 
of the appointment and continuance in office 
of the Secretary of State on the ground that 
such appointment and continuance in office 
is in violation of article 1, section 6, clause, 
2, of the Constitution. The United States dis- 
trict courts shall have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion, without regard to the sum or value of 
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the matter in controversy, to determine the 
validity of such appointment and continu- 
ance in office. 

(b) Any action brought under this sec- 
tion shall be heard and determined by a 
panel of three judges in accordance with 
section 2284 of title 28, United States Code. 
Any review of the action of a court con- 
vened pursuant to such section shall be by 
petition of certiorari to the Supreme Court. 

(c) Any judge designed to hear any action 
brought under this section shall cause such 
action to be in every way expedited. 

(d) This section applies only with respect 
to the Secretary of State who is first appoint- 
ed to that office after the enactment of this 
Act. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LOOKING TOWARD SPACE 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Hon- 
crable James A. Michener has written an 
article, “Looking Toward Space,” which 
appeared in the May 1980 issue of Omni 


magazine. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle by the famous novelist James 
Michener be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LOOKING TOWARD SPACE 
(By James A. Michener) 


There seem to be great tides that operate 
in the history of civilization, and nations 
are prudent if they estimate the force of 
those tides, their genesis, and the extent to 
which they can be utilized. A nation that 
guesses wrong on all its estimates is apt to 
be in serious trouble, if not on the brink of 
decline. Filled with speculation, men with 
clever minds can make remarkable contribu- 
tions. 


Toward the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, nations faced problems comparable to 
those faced by individuals like Columbus, 
Vasco da Gama, and Sebastian Cabot. They 
had to decide whether they wanted to par- 
ticipate in the exploration of the world and, 
if so, to what degree of commitment. Those 
nations like Portugal and Spain that made 
early and fast decisions gained empires of 
fantastic richness. Others, like disunited 
Germany and Italy, which did not perceive 
the possibilities, suffered grave disadvan- 
tages and never caught up. England and 
France were very tardy, but in the end the 
first made a stunning recovery, the latter 
never did. 


I am not primarily interested in either the 
exploits of a few daring captains or the eco- 
nomic advantages of the nations they repre- 
sented. The more lasting effect was on the 
spirit of the times, that wonderful enlarging 
of the human consciousness when it realized 
that the old definitions no longer applied, 
when it knew that the world consisted of a 
great deal more than Europe. To have missed 
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the explorations was regrettable, but to have 
missed this spiritual awakening would have 
been disastrous. France and Sweden are ex- 
cellent examples of nations that did little 
of the manual work but that reaped the in- 
tellectual rewards of the period. One might 
almost argue that Portugal and Spain 
dragged home the raw material for France 
and Sweden to codify and digest, proving 
that any nation can participate in the great 
swing of civilization according to its peculiar 
capabilities. Portugal provided daring sea 
captains. England provided able administra- 
tors. France provided the philosophers. 
Those that provided nothing lost an entire 
cycle of historical experience, from which 
they never recovered. 

Nor do I think that the rewards resulting 
from participation in a great cycle need be 
permanent, reaching down to all genera- 
tions. I am quite content if my nation gains 
enlightenment or riches or advantages of 
other kinds for a respectable period. It can't 
be the hullabaloo of a single day or week, 
nor the celebration without foundation of 
some accidental accomplishment with little 
subsequent meaning. But if a nation re- 
sponds to a challenge, succeeds in its effort, 
garners the rewards for a sensible period, 
and then loses the commanding position, I 
think no harm has been done. The nation 
has gleaned from that experience about all 
that it was destined to achieve, and a great 
good has been accomplished, because then 
the nation is prepared psychologically to 
tackle the next big problem when it comes 
along. And it surely will, for the life of any 
nation since the beginning of history has 
been a record of how it confronted the great 
challenges that inevitably came its way. 

History is a grand mix of concepts, actions, 
organizings, and commitments that deter- 
mines the extent to which any nation can 
achieve a good life for its citizens, and I be- 
lieve without question that if a nation 
misses the great movements of its time, it 
misses the foundations on which it can build 
for the future. 

One word of caution. I am not here speak- 
ing of either fad or fashion. I am not ex- 
tolling the attractive ephemeral. And I am 
certainly not sponsoring the idea that was so 
fashionable in the 1930s that German Nazism 
represented “the wave of the future.“ Anyone 
who subscribed to that idea had a very lim- 
ited view of what the future of the human 
race could be, and few fashionable ideas have 
ever crumbled so fast and so disastrously. 
The senate of any nation is obligated to dis- 
cern the merely fashionable when it offers it- 
self and to reject it. 

Suppose that all I have said is true, which 
would be a miracle equal to those I've been 
discussing. Where does that leave the United 
States in relation to its space program? I am 
competent to comment on only three of its 
aspects, leaving the more technical details to 
others. 

Are there nonmilitary advantages to be 
gained from a space program? The high tech- 
nical requirements for success in space are 
so fundamental that spinoff rewards are al- 
most automatic. Radio, television, medical 
instrumentation, miniaturization, watches, 
new food processes, communications, health 
advances, and improvement in clothing are 
some of the few advantages that I myself 
have gained because of the space program, 
and I am speaking only of small items that 
can be comprehended and used by the 
individual. 

If one considers the larger items, such as 
intercontinental communications satellites, 
the mapping of weather patterns, the anal- 
ysis of soils and forests, the exploration for 
minerals, including oil, the management of 
fisheries, and the like, the potential rewards 
are multiplied many times. 


I have followed our past space adventures 
about as carefully as an uninstructed layman 
could, and I have a rather imaginative mind, 
but I anticipated almost none of these signi- 
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ficant by-products, and I doubt that any of 
us can predict where the next contributions 
will be made. 

I have heard one impressive argument 
against what I am saying now. A man of some 
probity said, “if we had applied our scientific 
brains to these problems, we could have 
solved them all at one tenth the cost.” He is 
right. Had Congress 20 years ago set aside a 
substantial budget, and had it authorized 
the assembling of a body of top scientists, 
and had it provided them with spacious lab- 
oratories and told them, “Devise a computer- 
ized navigational instrument that will op- 
erate regardless of where in space it is sta- 
tioned,” this could surely have been done. 
But neither Congress nor the human mind 
works this way. It is only when great felt 
needs spur the imagination that certain ac- 
complishments become possible. As a project 
by itself, few of the bonuses cited above 
would have materialized; as part of a na- 
tional effort with a clearly defined goal, they 
all came into being, and others like them will 
follow. 

Are there military advantages to be gained 
from a space program? I would be terrified 
today if only Russian and Chinese vehicles 
were orbiting in space. Their military advan- 
tage would be so tremendous that we might 
almost suffer as a nation a kind of psycholog- 
ical shock from which we might never re- 
cover, for we would certainly be at their 
mercy. 

I fear that potentials of space warfare 
have yet to be impressed upon the American 
public. We do not realize the overwhelming 
advantage a nation would enjoy if it alone 
commandeered space, if it alone could direct 
by radio beam when and where an object 
or its cargo were to be brought down to 
Earth. Any nation that allowed its enemies 
such a superiority would soon find itself 
doomed. 

But if all nations have the capacity to uti- 
lize space defensively, then the peril is di- 
minished and reasonable arrangements can 
be worked out. But only through parity can 
we fully succeed in this endeavor. 

Therefore, the United States must have & 
sensible space program, whether it wants 
one or not. To fail to keep up with new 
developments in this field would be disas- 
trous, and any presidential administration 
that permitted a lag should be resoundingly 
condemned. We have to know what the 
capabilities of space are, and we have got 
to retain our proficiency in using them. 

Are there spiritual advantages to be 
gained from a space program? The spirit of 
man and the resolve of a nation are tenu- 
ous things, to be fortified by the strangest 
experiences or destroyed by the most unan- 
ticipated accidents. Outward events influ- 
ence them, but inner resolve usually de- 
termine outcomes. A novelist sees men and 
women destroy themselves because the will 
to survive has been lost; a historian watches 
nations go down because of fatal wrong 
choices that sap the national energy. Usu- 
allv the tragedy occurs when inner convic- 
tions are lost or when a sense of frustration 
or waning purpose prevails. 

It is extremely difficult to keep a human 
life or the life of a nation moving forward 
with enough energy and commitment to lift 
it into the next cycle of experience. My own 
life has been spent chronicling the rise and 
fall of human systems, and I am convinced 
that we are all terribly vulnerable. 

I do not for a moment believe that the 
spiritual well-being of our nation depends 
primarily upon a successful space program. 
There are, as William James said, moral 
equivalents to war, moral substitutes for 
any charismatic national exverience. I am 
sure we could, as a nation, attain great 
spiritual reassurance from rebuilding our 
cities or dstributing our farm produce bet- 
ter, And my experience in the arts has 
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taught me to be suspicious of late fashions 
or high styles. Space programs are stylish 
today and run the risk of being abused. 

But I also believe that there are moments 
in history when challenges occur of such a 
compelling nature that to miss them is to 
miss the whole meaning of an epoch. Space 
is such a challenge. It is the kind of chal- 
lenge William Shakespeare sensed nearly 
400 years ago when he wrote: 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat, 

And we must take the current when it 
serves 

Or lose our ventures. 


We risk great peril if we kill off this spirit 
of adventure, for we cannot predict how and 
in what seemingly unrelated fields it will 
manifest itself. A nation that loses its for- 
ward thrust is in danger, and one of the 
most effective ways to retain that thrust is 
to keep exploring possibilities. The sense of 
exploration is intimately bound up with 
human resolve, and for a nation to believe 
that it is still committed to forward motion 
is to ensure its continuance. 

I doubt there is a women or a man who 
honestly believes that the United States 
could ever fall backward, as other nations 
have within our lifetime. Intuitively we feel 
that we are exempt. Yet for us to think 
so is to fly in the face of all history, for 
many nations at their apex were inwardly 
doomed, because their willvower had begun 
to falter, and soon their vulnerability be- 
came evident to all. Enemies do not destroy 
nations; time and the loss of will bring 
them down. 

Therefore, we should be most careful 
about retreating from the specific challenge 
of our age. We should be reluctant to turn 
our back upon the frontier of this epoch. 
Space is indifferent to what we do; it has 
no feeling, no design, no interest in whether 
we grapple with it or not. But we cannot 
be indifferent to space. because the grand, 
slow march of our intelligence has brought 
us, in our generation, to a point from which 
we can explore and understand and utilize 
it. To turn back now would be to deny our 
history, our capabilities. 

I was not overly impressed when men 
walked upon the moon, because I knew it 
to be out there at a specific distance, with 
specific characteristics, and I supposed that 
we had enough intelligence to devise the 
necessary machinery to get us there and 
back. But when we sent an unmanned ob- 
ject hurtling into distant svace, and when 
it began sending back signals—a chain of 
numbers, to be exact—that could be re- 
assembled here on Earth to provide us with 
a photograph of the surface of Mars, I was 
struck dumb with wonder. And when com- 
puters began adjusting the chain of num- 
bers. angmentine some. diminishing others, 
so that the photographs became always 
clearer and more defined, I realized that 
we could accomplish almost anything out 
in the farthest reaches of space. 

My life changed completely on the day I 
saw those Mars photographs, for I had par- 
ticipated in that miracle. My tax dollars had 
helped pay for the project. The universities 
that I supported had provided the brains to 
arm the cameras. And the government that 
I helped nourish had organized the expedi- 
tion. I saw the universe in a new light and 
myself and my nation in a new set of re- 
sponsihilities. My snirit was enlarved and 
my willingness to work on future projects 
fortified. 


No one can predict what aspect of space 
will invigorate a given individual, and there 
must have been millions of Americans who 
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did not even know Mars had been photo- 
graphed. But we do know that in previous 
periods when great explorations were made 
they reverberated throughout society. Dante 
and Shakespeare and Milton responded to 
the events of their day. Scientists were urged 
to new discoveries. And nations modified 
their practices in accordance with these 
discoveries. 

All the thoughts of men are interlocked, 
and success in one area produces unfore- 
seen successes in others. It is for this reason 
that a nation like ours is obligated to pur- 
sue its adventure in space. I am not compe- 
tent to say how much money should be 
spent. I am not competent to advise on how 
the program should be administered. But I 
am convinced it must be done. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


CIVIL RIGHTS OF INSTITUTIONAL- 
IZED PERSONS—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


The Senate continued with the confer- 
ence report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum Call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

THIRTY-MINUTE RECESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate stand recessed for 30 minutes. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 2:29 p.m., recessed until 2:59 p.m.; 
whereupon, the Senate reassembled when 
called to order by the Presiding Officer 
(Mr. CHILES). 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will come to order. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, what is 
the pending order of business, please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
ference report on H.R. 10 is the pending 
business. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that cloture has been invoked on 
this item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. Each Senator is entitled 
to 1 hour. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, may I submit the ques- 
tion of unanimous consent that I have 
already spoken to the Senator from West 
Virginia about? I expect to speak 20 to 25 
minutes, if it is agreeable. I ask unani- 
mous consent that I be permitted to 
speak 25 minutes on an extraneous mat- 
ter and that it be charged to the 1 hour 
allotted me under the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
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objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The Senator is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, first, I 
ask unanimous consent that a member 
of my staff, James Jordan, be granted 
privilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CUBAN REFUGEE SITUATION 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the mat- 
ter that concerns me and causes me to 
ask for recognition now on the extrane- 
ous subject is the Cuban refugee situa- 
tion. 

My concern is not limited to that one 
item, but to the entire problem that will 
not go away. I am not angry about it. I 
am not aroused beyond reason in any 
way. But I believe it is one of the gravest 
problems that we have before us today. 
On the whole matter of immigration, we 
have not tried hard enough to do enough 
about it to be effective with real policies. 

Mr. President, for a long while the at- 
titude of the people of the United States 
is well reflected in the inscription on the 
Statue of Liberty— 

Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed 

to me. 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door! 


Our generosity is legend throughout 
the world and we are not coming to the 
end of our generosity. The United States 
accepts more immigrants and more ref- 
ugees than the rest of the free world 
combined. Our free society is the goal 
of most immigrants in the world, but our 
people have recognized that there must 
be numerical limits to the immigration 
permitted to our country. The law rec- 
ognizes this need for a numerical ceil- 
ing, and actually imposes one in the let- 
ter of the law. 

The numerical quota expresses the 
concerns for resources and environment 
and the impact on American workers. 
Immigration is a significant component 
of population growth in the United 
States. In recent years, the combination 
of legal and illegal immigration has com- 
posed up to half of our annual increase 
in population. To protect and preserve 
the resources of the United States our 
population growth must be slowed, and 
that part of population growth which 
comes from immigration must be con- 
trolled, and not allowed to grow without 
any bounds. 

Those of us who are concerned about 
American workers, about the cost of Gov- 
ernment and the cost of providing social 
services to Americans, and about the 
preservation of the beauty and the wealth 
of our Nation must care about immigra- 
tion to the United States. For these rea- 
sons, I feel comvelled to speak on the 
Cuban refugee situation, to try to do 
something about it, to express this prob- 
lem, as I say, including the refugee situa- 
tion in Cuba. 

Mr. President, last week, in an act of 
cruel inhumanity—the Cuban Govern- 
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ment violated its agreement to allow the 
immigration of 10,000 Cubans who had 
gathered at the Peruvian Embassy in Ha- 
vana seeking asylum from the economic 
and political conditions in Cuba. On 
April 18, the Castro government sus- 
pended orderly flights from Cuba to 
Costa Rica, which had agreed to accept 
the people seeking refuge at the Peruvian 
Embassy. 

The suspension of flights touched off a 
wave of illegal immigration from Cuba 
to the United States. According to the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
4,218 aliens had landed at the Truman 
Annex Docks at Key West, Fla., by 4 p.m. 
April 30, and have applied for political 
asylum in this country. From Key West, 
the alien asylum applicants are trans- 
ported to the Youth Fair Pavilion near 
Miami. At the pavilion, the refugees are 
being interviewed and processed by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
personnel. The processing consists of 
completing a request for political asylum, 
obtaining a biographical statement from 
the aliens and establishing identifica- 
tion. If it is determined that the alien is 
a convicted criminal or narcotics viola- 
tor, he is detained by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service for further 
investigation and appropriate legal ac- 
tion. The others are placed in a tempo- 
rary parole status for 60 days. Parole is 
not admission for permanent residence, 
and there is no numerical ceiling on those 
who may be paroled. 

Under certain circumstances, an alien 
paroled into the United States may ad- 
just his status to that of an alien law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence 
if he is eligible for an immigrant visa 
and a visa is available under the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act’s numerical 
limitation. In the case of Cuban refu- 
gees, an alien may adjust within 1 year. 

It appears that allowing aliens to land 
in the United States in the manner 
which is now being permitted in the cur- 
rent Cuban situation encourages increas- 
ing numbers of illegal immigrations. 
Each day has brought increasing num- 
bers of illegal boats to the United States. 

There are reports that more than 
1,700 boats are anchored in the Cuban 
Port of Mariel, awaiting to ferry more 
refugees across the 90-mile span between 
Cuba and the Florida Keys and the 
docks at Key West are filled to capacity. 

Under the provisions of the Refugee 
Act of 1980, which was passed by the 
96th Congress and signed into law on 
March 17, 1980, 50,000 persons per year 
may be admitted as refugees. There is 
also a provision in the law that provides 
for additional refugees in an emergency, 
if the Congress is consulted and it is de- 
termined that there is a need beyond the 
50,000. In the case of this recent Cuban 
immigration to the United States, refu- 
gees may under the law enter and seek 
rolitical asvlum and be placed in a tem- 
porary carole. However, it is unlawful to 
assist in the transport of these refugees. 
Boat owners and boat operators who are 
transporting Cubans to the United States 
are in violation of U.S. immigration laws 
and as such are subject to arrest and 
seizure. According to the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, until the 28th. 
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no seizures or arrests had been made. 
Now three seizures of vessels by the U.S. 
Customs Service have been made. The 
main extent of enforcement of the law 
has been to serve Notices of Intentions to 
Fine to the vessels which have landed 
refugees in the United States. The fine is 
$1,000 for each undocumented alien. 

Mr. President, the situation which I 
have described poses a serious dilemma 
in the execution of U.S. law. I am talking 
now about a matter that is already the 
law. The law provides for a limitation on 
the number of people legally allowed to 
immigrate to this country. The dilemma 
is that it appears that we cannot enforce 
the law, and the reasons we cannot en- 
force the law are twofold. First, it is po- 
litically unacceptable for our society to 
reject fellow humans who seek refuge in 
this country, once they are here. 

I use the word “politically” a little out 
of its usual context. By that I mean that 
it is a very sensitive situation. That is 
why the law provided for the facts of 
life and requires that these temporary 
permits first have to be established be- 
yond our own borders; because once these 
individuals are here, this special, addi- 
tional, sensitive problem is created. We 
have the relatives and friends who often 
are interested and involved; and when 
these massive numbers come over like 
this, something beyond any reasonable 
anticipation, it compounds all those 
problems, magnifies them tenfold, twen- 
tyfold—a thousandfold, we might say. 

Second, the law enforcement agencies, 
the Coast Guard, the Customs Service, 
and the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service do not have sufficient equipment 
or manpower to cope with unusual surges 
of refugees like the current Cuban situ- 
ation. 

Mr. President, I understand the Gov- 
ernment agencies have figures that I 
could use here which would show that 
they are on the job, that they are doing 
their duty, and that they are screening 
and finding the criminals. But I will not 
go into figures here. 

Iam talking about a broader program 
which we must give our attention to. For 
the time being I will stay away from fig- 
ures, as such. However, I believe that the 
Federal and local agencies are trying to 
cope with this problem, but they are 
overwhelmed. 

In my judgment, we must come to grips 
with the realities of political refugees. 
The purpose of immigration laws is to 
insure order and validity to the admis- 
sion of aliens who seek refuge in the 
United States. The Cuban situation is 
out of control. Hundreds of unseaworthy 
craft are navigating the waters between 
Cuba and the United States to carry 
desperate people at great risks. Some of 
this is prompted by the desire to make 
the quick dollar. These boats are unsea- 
worthy—that is a mild term to use—and 
they are creating more of a problem than 
they possibly could solve, regardless of 
their intention. While there are accounts 
of unusual personal sacrifice and courage 
which tear at our hearts, it must also be 
said that there are stories of profiteering 
and opportunity taking which are re- 
pugnant. The heavy loss of human lives 
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at sea is a real risk in this situation. Al- 
ready, there are reports that the recent 
storms in that area took a heavy toll. 

The Select Committee on Immigration 
and Refugee Policy was established by 
Public Law 95-412 to study the U.S. im- 
migration laws and to make recommen- 
dations. It is my hope that this commis- 
sion, which has been constituted for more 
than a year, will consider emergency 
political refugee situations and will soon 
arrive at a recommendation for legisla- 
tion. Meanwhile, I call on my colleagues 
to join me in an appeal for enforcement 
of the law that we already have. I believe 
that unsafe passage of these desperate 
people from Cuba to the United States 
must be stopped. We must insist on en- 
forcement of the law. We are bound by it 
ourselves, and we will have to insist that 
others be bound. I call for the United 
States to work with the Governments of 
Cuba and Costa Rica to provide for or- 
ganized and safe transportation of aliens 
to Costa Rica for further resettlement by 
the United Nations High Commission on 
Refugees. Refugees seeking political 
asylum must be resettled by international 
organizations. Our Government cannot 
and should not alone try to handle these 
situations on an ad hoc basis after the 
aliens have landed. 

There is just so much we can stand, 
so much that we should be called upon 
to stand. If we do not call a halt here 
and keep this problem within the law 
that already has been agreed upon and 
is most generous indeed, the whole struc- 
ture of the law will collapse and bring 
about conditions far worse than those at 
present, and it will bring about a reac- 
tion right here on this floor and in the 
other body—and throughout the country, 
of course—which might lead to very ex- 
treme legislation. 

The current condition of allowing il- 
legal transportation over treacherous 
waters outside the normal immigration 
processing is inhumane and unfair. It is 
inhumane to force desperate people to 
risk their lives and pay exorbitant fees 
to boat owners to make a trip which may 
end in tragedy. It is unfair to those who 
have applied through normal procedures 
for immigration to our country within 
the quotas established by law. While we 
must be sensitive to human suffering in 
the world, we should not encourage false 
hopes and high risks in desperate peo- 
ple. This would be the most cruel of any 
immigration policy. 

Mr. President, I make no further com- 
ments at this time. I wanted to bring 
these matters together for the benefit 
of my colleagues, to bring together the 
facts of life as to what actually is hap- 
pening, a quick review of what the law 
is, and show that our agencies are trying 
to do something about it; but that, in 
fact, they are overwhelmed. 

Of course, the main victims now are 
the areas of our great Nation that are 
closest to the shoreline of Cuba. These 
areas have to bear the added burden; 
and, in fact, they have had to bear it for 
years and years. 

I want our Nation to be as generous 
as we reasonably can under the circum- 
stances, and I know that the people I 
have the privilege of representing feel 
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that way about it. I have been quiet, not 
fully active at times in the past when I 
should have been more active, perhaps 
more concerned on this issue. I am 
thankful that I have the generosity of 
feeling for humanity that runs through 
the minds and the feelings of all us. We 
are willing to share, to a reasonable de- 
gree, the great blessings that have come 
to us in the way of political freedom in 
a relatively prosperous country. 

But I tell you right now, Mr. President, 
at some point we are going to have to 
draw effective lines, not just paper 
language, or laws to put in the books, 
but effective laws that are enforceable 
and are enforced. 

America must be for Americans who 
are here and those that are legally ad- 
mitted. We are willing to share. We are 
sharing. We have shared over the past 
decades since our country was born 
under its present form and system of 
Government, and I certainly do not want 
to blow out that great light of human 
feeling and idea of being willing to share. 

So in the name of sharing I plead for 
complete review. I am not on a commit- 
tee that works in this field, and we have 
mighty good committees and members. 
But there must be a review, as I see it, of 
the entire structure of immigration 
policy in the light of these recent de- 
velopments. 

We might as well get ready. The pros- 
pects are that we are going to have un- 
employment far more pronounced than 
now and we are going to probably have it 
soon. But I want to emplasize a long- 
range view as well as the short range. It 
is one of the unhappy facts of history 
that we have not done enough about our 
immigration policy. I feel that we can 
make some adjustment between our spirit 
of generosity and willingness to share 
with those that are less fortunate and our 
own duty to self-preservation and for 
preserving the fruits of our system and 
our land for the benefit of ourselves and 
those who will share our future. 

Mr. President, how much time have I 
taken? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator took 23 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair and 
I thank the Senator for the allotment of 
time. I will seek the floor later on the 
pending matter but I yield the floor now, 
Mr. President. 


CIVIL RIGHTS OF INSTITUTION- 
ALIZED PERSONS—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of H.R. 10. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, what 
is the business before the body at this 
time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The busi- 
ness before the body is the conference re- 
port on H.R. 10, on which cloture has 
been invoked. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 26 of this year, I rose in this Cham- 
ber to express my views in opposition to 
this legislation that is now the subject 
before the Senate. 


Since that time, the bill has passed 
and the Senate conferees, including me 
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and others from the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, have met with Members of the House 
of Representatives to try to iron out dif- 
ferences between the House and Senate 
versions. 

In these 2 months since my original re- 
marks on the subject my views have not 
changed. The fact of the matter is I 
think I have become stronger in my view 
that there are some basic principles of 
Federal-State relations involved in this 
question and a definition of the appro- 
priate responsibilities of each which are 
extremely important and should be care- 
fully considered before we pass and ap- 
prove this conference report. 

Both the Federal Government and the 
several State governments, of course, 
have specific individual responsibilities 
for protection of the rights of the citi- 
zens of the United States. 

What we are doing, though, if this 
conference report is approved, is making 
the Justice Department select from 
among all the States and localities 
throughout this great country of ours 
those places where it is going to threaten 
to bring and actually bring lawsuits to 
force construction of public facilities, 
or changes the management of public 
facilities, and this is necessarily going 
to require the imposition of new taxes, 
the raising of new revenues, and the 
allocation of resources in a different way 
from those planned and approved by 
local and State officials. 

Obviously, if local elected officials were 
disposed to allocate resources in a dif- 
ferent way this would obviate the Justice 
Department’s force in trying to dictate 
how those funds should be spent. Ob- 
viously local officials right now are not 
prepared to do the things that we as- 
sumed the Justice Department wants to 
force them to do under this legislation. 

What it gets right down to, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is what the local citizens want 
done in terms of allocation of resources 
for public institutions. 


Several times, during the course of the 
debate on this legislation in committee 
and on the floor, several of our col- 
leagues who have served as State offi- 
cials, former Governors, such as Senator 
Boren, Senator Exon and Senator Lax- 
ALT, and former State attorneys general, 
such as Senator DANFORTH and Senator 
Morcan, have all expressed opposition 
to this legislation because the responsi- 
bility for these matters is properly in the 
hands of State and local officials instead 
of the Department of Justice. 

We would all like to help promote a 
harmonious and good working relation- 
ship, a partnership, in effect, between 
and among all aspects of government, 
Federal, State, and local, to make sure 
that the legitimate interests, rights, and 
concerns of our citizens are protected 
and to help assure that the quality of 
life for all our citizens is enhanced. 

Given that specific goal that we all 
share, I wonder whether it is in the best 
interests of that ambition for us to give 
the Department of Justice the right to 
go into a small town, a community, a 
county, or a State and begin investigat- 
ing whether or not all the criteria 
decided upon by the Justice Department 
here in Washington which should be met 
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by an institution are being met and then 
impose the will of the Federal Govern- 
ment through litigation, if they want to, 
unrestrained by Congress, unrestrained 
by any other power. I do not think so. 

It cannot be in the best interests of 
that ambition for us to permit this new 
authority to be reposed in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

This legislation assumes that having 
the Department of Justice file lawsuits 
is the best way to protect the rights of 
institutionalized persons. 

Mr. President, I remember the other 
day having a visit with one of the dis- 
tinguished citizens of the State of Mis- 
sissippi who now serves as the Chief 
Judge of the Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit, Judge J. P. Coleman, one 
of the most admired and revered public 
servants in the United States. He told 
me the absolute inundation of that court 
of appeals by petitions from institution- 
alized persons, mostly people in penal 
institutions, filing writs, petitions, ap- 
plications, not only to review sentences, 
to review the trials that were held, some 
many years before, some many months 
before, but also complaining of condi- 
tions in institutions. He told me that it 
takes a great part of that court’s time to 
handle the large number of these peti- 
tions. 

Yet the proponents of this legislation 
would tell us that there is not an appro- 
priate avenue under our legal system 
for bringing those complaints or bring- 
ing those concerns to the attention of 
the courts. They argue that we now 
have to give the Department of Justice 
the power to institute on its own litiga- 
tion, lawsuits, in the Federal court sys- 
tem, to bring to the attention of our 
Government unmet needs in public 
institutions. 

I suggest that it is not necessary to do 
that. It is being done now by legal serv- 
ices groups all over this country, by in- 
dividual lawyers who are petitioned by 
those and members of the families of 
those who may be in public institutions 
where their civil rights or their constitu- 
tional rights allegedly may be violated. 

If there are such problems, there are 
sufficient avenues at the present time 
available for that to be brought to the 
attention of the administrative branch 
of Government, the judicial branch of 
Government, and certainly to the Con- 
gress, where we guarantee that these 
rights can be asserted. 

I suggest too there is written into this 
legislation, between the lines, a notion 
by the proponents that Washington has 
more wisdom, Washington has more sen- 
sitivity than State and local govern- 
ments and people at the local level who 
are charged with the responsibility of 
taking care of folks in these public in- 
stitutions. 

I do not agree with that premise and 
I think it is wrong. I do not think, for 
instance, that all wisdom resides and re- 
poses here in Washington, let alone in 
the Department of Justice. Indeed, be- 
fore the Federal Government starts dic- 
tating corrections policy all over the 
5 it should put its own house in 
order. 
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The Bureau of Prisons in the Depart- 
ment of Justice has numerous problems 
in its facilities around the country. But 
that fact is ignored in this bill. What we 
are doing in this legislation is saying the 
Federal Government is going to be that 
government entity which sets the exam- 
ple in sensitivity, which sets the example 
in concern for the welfare of institu- 
tionalized persons. s 

That is the suggestion here in this 
legislation, that Washington does a bet- 
ter job protecting the concerns and con- 
stitutional rights of institutionalized 
persons. 

Well, is that really true? A congres- 
sional report recently was received, and 
it was brought to the attention of this 
body by the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. THuRMOND). This 
report dealt with some serious problems 
at the Federal penitentiary in Atlanta. 
Here is a quote from that report: 

The Atlanta penitentiary is too large and 
too old to enable prison officials to manage 
a prison population in a safe and efficient 
way. It was estimated that it would cost up 
to $44 million to renovate the Atlanta pen- 
itentiary so that it is in compliance with 
the minimum standards of a modern correc- 
tional facility. Consequently, the report rec- 
ommends that the penitentiary be closed as 
soon as feasible, but not later than 1984. 
Closure of the prison also has been suggested 
by the House Judiciary Committee and the 
Bureau of Prisons. 


Mr. President. that clearly indicates to 
me that the Federal Government itself 
is not devoting or allocating the funds 
necessary to keep its own prisons up to 
minimum standards. Let us do first 
things first. If the Federal Government 


has an obligation to maintain a prison 
system for those who violate Federal 
criminal laws and are incarcerated as a 
result of judgments of our Federal courts, 
then it is up to this Congress, it is up 
to the Department of Justice in this 
town, to see that it is done in a way that 
protects the constitutional rights of those 
who are going to be institutionalized. 

Now, before a good enough job is done 
with that mission and that responsibility, 
this Congress has now decided that it is 
this same Department of Justice, it is 
this same Federal Government, that 
ought to dictate to little towns, coun- 
ties, and States across this great land 
how they ought to run their jails, what 
they ought to do to protect the rights 
of the institutionalized persons in these 
localities and States. 

This report on the Bureau of Prisons 
indicates how absurd that is. It is hypo- 
critical to give the Department of Jus- 
tice additional authority to force the 
States and local governments to allocate 
funds in a way decided upon by the De- 
partment of Justice when the Bureau of 
Prisons is in such a sorry state. 


The conditions in another Federal pris- 
on, Mr. President, made news last week. 
That news was in the form of a Supreme 
Court ruling in the case of Carlson 
against Green. The original suit was 
brought by the mother of a deceased 
inmate of the Federal prison in Indiana 
seeking damages against the Federal 
prison by alleging her son, while a pris- 
oner, suffered personal injuries from 
which he died, and that the prison of- 
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ficials violated his eighth amendment 
rights by failing to give him proper medi- 
cal attention. 

The eighth amendment to the Consti- 
tution prohibits punishment which is 
cruel and inhuman. She had sought to 
bring this action directly under the 
eighth amendment. Do you know who 
opposed her right to claim damages 
under the Constitution? The Depart- 
ment of Justice in Washington. The 
Department of Justice attorneys claimed 
there was no such right to bring the 
action against the Government under 
the eighth amendment. If a complaint 
had to be filed and litigated, it should 
have been brought under the Federal 
Tort Claims Act, and there was no stand- 
ing to bring this action. 

The Supreme Court did not agree with 
that, and in the opinion the Supreme 
Court also detailed some of the facts of 
the case, and I will read them. The 
Court said: 

The mother alleged that the prison officials, 
being fully apprised of the gross inadequacy 
of medical facilities and staff at the Federal 
corrections center in Terre Haute, Indiana, 
and of the seriousness of Jones' chronic 
asthmatic condition, nonetheless kept him in 
that facility against the advice of doctors; 
failed to give him competent medical atten- 
tion for some 8 hours after he had an 
asthmatic attack; administered contra- 
indicated drugs, which made his attack more 
severe; attempted to use a respirator known 
to be inoperative, which further impeded his 
breathing, and delayed for too long a time 
his transfer to an outside hospital. Com- 
plainant further alleges that Jones’ death 
resulted from these acts and omissions; that 
prison officials were deliberately indifferent 
to Jones' serious medical needs, and that 
their indifference was in part attributable to 
racial prejudice. 


Mr. President, I am not saying those 
facts are true, but I am saying that 
those are the allegations which were 
made in this legal action which was filed 
for redress of wrongs allegedly com- 
mitted in a Federal correctional insti- 
tution, and just reported by our U.S. 
Supreme Court last week. 

The legal issue, as I mentioned earlier, 
which was presented to the Supreme 
Court did not center around a dispute 
as to whether these allegations were 
true or not, but rather turned on a tech- 
nical legal point as to whether or not 
the mother could maintain this action 
as a claim for damages directly under 
the eighth amendment or whether the 
suit had to be brought under the Fed- 
eral Tort Claims Act. 

The Justice Department here in 
Washington opposed the mother's con- 
stitutional claim and argued that she 
should have brought the suit under the 
tort claims statute. 

The Supreme Court decision was a 
5-to-4 vote, permitting the mother of 
the deceased prisoner to bring her suit 
under the Constitution directly. 

Mr. President, I have mentioned this 
case of Carlson against Green because 
the facts, as alleged in the action, raise a 
serious question about whether or not 
problems of protecting constitutional 
rights in Federal institutions are being 
solved by the Federal Government or 
whether they are being ignored and 
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pushed under the rug and the attention 
of the people of this country diverted 
from that problem to the States and lo- 
cal governments, where you have a small 
town and a jail that has been there for 
20 years. The big lawyers in their fancy 
suits from Washington go all the way 
down there and say to those towns- 
people: 

You have got to build a new jail house be- 
cause you are violating the constitutional 
rights of these prisoners. 

You may have one or two in there for a 
while intermittently, and so this town has 
to stop its library funds, it has to shut down 
the fire department, it has to stop fixing the 
potholes in the streets while it votes a bond 
issue, and get all the tax money that little 
town can stand, in order to build a new jail 
because the Department of Justice lawyers 
are going to sue you to force you to do that. 


I am suggesting that is not govern- 
ment for the people; that is not the 
kind of government we ought to be run- 
ning and supporting. 

If the Federal Government has an ob- 
ligation, it has the initial obligation in 
these matters to straighten out its own 
house. And allegations such as these that 
I have referred to from the Terre Haute, 
Ind., Federal prison ought to be cor- 
rected if they exist. If these allegations 
are true, they ought to be set straight 
before we proceed to put the Department 
of Justice in the business of dictating to 
every town, every county, and every 
State how they ought to run their busi- 
ness. 

Let us straighten out the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s business first and then demon- 
strate by example that we have a stand- 
ing to make any complaint. There has 
been no demonstration to this Senator 
that the Federal Government has a 
greater sensitivity to the needs and in- 
terests of institutionalized persons than 
do local and State officials. 

There have been some very strained 
relations engendered by an oppressive 
Department of Justice in some areas of 
the country. Those incidents have already 
been very eloquently described by the 
Senator from Missouri, Senator Dan- 
FORTH, the matters that came to his at- 
tention when he served as an attorney 
general in that State; and by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma, Sen- 
ator Boren, when he served as Governor 
of the State of Oklahoma. 

We probably all have personal experi- 
ences which we can recall of Washington 
lawyers coming down and threatening 
to sue and trying to push around local 
and State officials over how they are al- 
locating resources. 

I think we need to promote a better 
relationship between Federal, State, and 
local elected officials. This legislation is 
not going to do it. It is going to make 
local and State government officials re- 
luctant to take any initiatives on their 
own. 

Why take the political heat? Let me 
ask a practical question: Whv would a 
mayor of a town take the political heat 
and go out among the local townspeople 
and say, “We have got to get together 
and do something about the jailhouse. 
It is rundown. Somebody was in here the 
other day complaining that we are going 
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to be liable in a lawsuit if we don’t im- 
prove this situation.” 

Well, is the mayor going to go out and 
try to put his political future in 
jeopardy, pushing the local people to vote 
for a bond issue, to levy new taxes, to 
improve that situation? Or will the tend- 
ency be for him to say. “Well, there is 
a law on the books in Washington that 
makes this the responsibility of the De- 
partment of Justice to decide when the 
rights of institutionalized persons have 
been so transgressed that a lawsuit is 
required to be filed. There is a law on the 
books now called the Rights of Institu- 
tionalized Persons. Let us let Washing- 
ton, then, send its lawyers down here 
and threaten this lawsuit or actually file 
the lawsuit and make us spend the money 
in that way,” rather than taking the 
political initiative and running the polit- 
ical risk of telling the local constituency 
that he would rather see the tax money 
being spent on the jail than on the city 
library or the school system or these pro- 
grams for senior citizens, all of which 
are very popular? 

It strikes me as unwise, impractical, 
to presume that passing this legislation 
is going to encourage improvements of 
facilities at the local and State level for 
institutionalized persons. It is just not 
going to do it. It is going to have, as a 
practical matter, the reverse effect. 

I have the highest regard for the dis- 
tinguished Senators who are urging this 
body to approve this conference report; 
to affirm our concern for those who are 
in institutions, who cannot, in many 
cases, speak for their own interests, make 
their own complaints when their rights 
are being violated; those in mental in- 
stitutions, those who are handicapped 
and who are too sick to be able to initiate 
these actions. 

I have that same concern and that 
same sensitivity. I am convinced all 
Members of this body share that sensi- 
tivity. 

Nobody is trying to outdo anybody in 
concerns for the ill, the handicapped, the 
infirmed or those who are in prison. 
We want to have a Government that 
cares and that demonstrates that care 
and concern by action. 

The Federal Government needs to 
clean up the Federal facilities, the Fed- 
eral correction institutions. The State 
governments need to clean up their 
institutions. 

But to give the Department of Justice 
the big sledge hammer and to place the 
Attorney General and the head of this 
Department up above everybody and say 
that this is the final arbiter, he or she has 
the final say so, is beyond the scope of 
our mandate as a legislative body. 

It is going to tear down, if it is ap- 
proved, the Federal-State relationship 
which is so important in this system of 
ours. 

We are going to see more lawsuits. You 
cannot argue that. If this legislation is 
passed, you are going to see more law- 
suits. Does anybody disagree with that? 
Of course not. 

That breeds confrontation. There is 
not going to be a working together. All of 
the niceties that have been written in a 
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few amendments—and I applaud the 
amendments because they do improve 
the legislation—about notice, about not 
being heavy handed, about the good in- 
tensions that ought to be demonstrated, 
the ability to work out problems short 
of litigation, all of that is written into 
the law. 

But is it going to result in fewer law- 
suits? No. There will be many, many, 
many more than we are having now. 
There will be many, many more con- 
frontations, bitter fights, arguments over 
allocations of resources and who is right 
and who is wrong and, “Well, I’ll just see 
you in the courthouse.” 

That will be the aura that will sur- 
round the Federal-State efforts to im- 
prove facilities to protect the constitu- 
tional rights of institutionalized persons 
if we approve this conference report. 

Two months ago, when I was speaking 
in this Chamber against the passage of 
this legislation initially, I was concerned 
that passage of this bill would be obnox- 
ious to most local officials being con- 
fronted with a new kind of power, a new 
kind of imposition of Federal power. Iam 
convinced more than ever that that will 
be the practical result. 

We are not going to be encouraging 
support among local elected officials for 
new initiatives in the field of penal re- 
form and correctional changes to institu- 
tions, but I wish that were what we were 
doing. 

There is a desperate need for improve- 
ment of these facilities all over the coun- 
try. But it is up to the local elected 
officials to decide how tax revenues are 
allocated. 

In my State we have a lot of poverty. 
Last week, I was visiting two senior citi- 
zens groups in my State, one at a nutri- 
tion site in a small town of Runnelstown. 
Miss. There were 20 to 30 older citizens 
there. 

Later in the day, I visited another 
group of retired persons. 

The point I am making is those in- 
dividuals have unmet needs. In my State 
350,000-plus citizens over 60 years of age 
live at or below the poverty level. We 
have a low tax base in our State. We 
could use some new tax revenues al- 
located to help bolster our nutrition pro- 
grams for older citizens, to help with 
housing needs, to help with unmet trans- 
portation needs, to help in the battle 
against unnecessary institutionalization. 
Why not allocate funds to help prevent 
unnecessary institutionalization? 

Well, these are needs that are not fully 
met now. I am afraid that with the pas- 
sage of a bill like this, which permits 
the Department of Justice to stir up new 
litigation—that is their business, filing 
lawsuits, not penal reform or institu- 
tional reform but filing lawsuits, that is 
what they are in business to do—it gives 
that Department the right to come in 
and force the allocation of funds away 
from senior citizen programs, efforts to 
prevent unnecessary institutionalization, 
and many other worthwhile and needed 
programs at the community level. And 
all in the name of doing something good 
for the people at the local level—improv- 
ing the quality of lives of our citizens. 
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This is counterproductive legislation, 
Mr. President, because it is not going to 
make a constructive contribution to im- 
proving the opportunities for a better 
quality of life of folks at the local level, 
not in my State. I am convinced it is 
not going to do one thing good, but it 
has the potential of doing a lot of evil. 

We are going to see a hardening of 
attitudes, Mr. President, unfortunately, 
as a result of this legislation if it is 
approved. There will be a natural reluc- 
tance to do those things that need to be 
done voluntarily when there is this 
sledge hammer available to the Depart- 
ment of Justice to force local govern- 
ments to do unpopular things. The tend- 
ency will be to leave it to the Depart- 
ment of Justice to take the heat, to leave 
it to Washington. “We can blame it on 
them. Why take the initiative ourselves? 
Why try to convince the local citizens 
that we need to allocate these resources 
in an unpopular way?” 

That worries me considerably. 

We are at a point now where I believe 
throughout the country there is a re- 
newed sense of responsibility and dedi- 
cation of public officials at the local and 
State levels. In some towns, you know, 
it is hard to get somebody to run for 
mayor. In one of our small towns in 
Mississippi the term of the mayor was 
up and he was not going to run for re- 
election. They could not get anybody to 
run. You have heard of them holding 
elections and nobody coming. Well, they 
had filing day, and nobody showed up. 
It is tough to do these jobs. You do not 
make any money as a mayor, as a mem- 
ber of the board of aldermen, or in the 
county government in most places in the 
United States. And now, in addition to 
giving these dedicated citizens, people 
who have a sense of responsibility, the 
obligation to help run a government 
with limited resources, we are going to 
put the might and power of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in a position to force the 
allocation of resources in a way that is 
not going to promote the kind of quality 
of life that these officials are trying to 
bring to those towns and counties. It will 
really be a thankless job. 

Most of these local officials, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am convinced are trying to do 
what is right, not only for citizens in the 
community, the taxpayers, but those who 
are less fortunate, those who really do 
not have political power, as such, for 
those who are institutionalized. There is 
a renewed commitment, I am convinced, 
throughout the country to improve 
situations. 

The Department of Justice does not 
have to go to Mississippi, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, or Nebraska and dictate to these 
local and State officials who are conscien- 
tious and doing everything in their power 
to set matters straight and improve the 
lives and the opportunities of institu- 
tionalized persons. That is not necessary. 

But here the Congress is rising up in 
holy indignation, in holy horror, with its 
hands raised, saying, “Oh my goodness, 
we have to act. We have to do some- 
thing.” 

What are we doing? Are we sending 
money? Are we improving the resource 
position of these local institutions, these 
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State institutions? Are we helping them? 
Of course not. We are not doing any- 
thing that simple. We are not doing any- 
thing like sending money. 

We are sending lawyers with big brief- 
cases and fancy striped suits into these 
towns and into these States, threatening 
them with lawsuits. 

Is that really going to help a lot of 
institutionalized people in my State—to 
get the State sued? 

It is going to be counterproductive. It 
will harden attitudes. 

We are going to give the big Depart- 
ment of Justice up here in the sky in 
Washington new unlimited powers—un- 
limited and unrestrained—to impose, al- 
most arbitrarily, their will. I am opposed 
to it and I do not think we ought to pass 
this bill. 

For those reasons, Mr. President, I 
seriously urge my colleagues to vote 
against this conference report. 

Our time for talking about it is run- 
ning out. I am confident we will live to 
regret the day we provoked disunity, dis- 
harmony, in our Federal-State relations 
by the passage of this legislation. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield such time to the majority 
leader as he may require. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may speak on a nongermane matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PRIME RATE UNJUSTIFIABLY HIGH 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
it is a recognized axiom in financial 
circles that, during periods of rising 
interest rates, the “prime,” or best rate 
charged by banks, generally goes up 
faster than short-term rates. During pe- 
riods of falling interest rates, the prime 
rate generally comes down more slowly 
than other interest rates. 

The axiom also holds that during pe- 
riods of rising rates, bank profits tend to 
shrink; and during periods of falling 
rates, bank profits tend to surge. 

Over the last 3 weeks, we have wit- 
nessed a decline in short-term interest 
rates. Since early April, rates on 3-month 
certificates of deposit have fallen from 
more than 18 percent to 12 ½ percent. 
CD's are large deposits left at a bank for 
a specified period of time. Together with 
Federal funds, Eurodollars, and Federal 
reserve discount money, they are an im- 
portant source of marginal funding for 
large banks. 

As a rule, the rate which banks must 
pay for CD’s and other short-term 
sources of funds, combined with the de- 
mand for loans, determines the prime 
rate. 

However, even though the banks’ cost 
of marginal funds has tumbled more 
than 5 percentage points, and even 
though loan demand is terribly sluggish, 
the prime rate charged by most banks 
has fallen only 1 percentage point—from 
20 percent to 19 percent. 

If the economy were sending signals of 
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increased activity, and, thereby, signal- 
ing increased loan demand, one might 
understand the banks’ reluctance to re- 
duce their prime rate. In an expanding 
economy, reducing the cost of money 
would be likely to increase loan demand 
significantly. 

But this economy is not expanding. It 
is contracting. Factory orders were down 
0.9 percent in March. Final sales are 
down. Unemployment is rising. This slow- 
down of the economy is responsible for 
driving interest rates down at such a 
rapid pace. 

The banks know this. Their large cor- 
porate borrowers are going to commer- 
cial paper markets to borrow. Large 
corporations can borrow money directly 
from the public by issuing commercial 
paper at an interest rate of 12 percent. 

Smaller companies do not have access 
to commercial paper markets. They have 
to borrow directly from banks. There- 
fore, this “lag” in the prime rate is being 
paid for by medium-sized and smaller 
companies. In these stormy economic 
times, unjustifiably high interest rates 
are one burden which smaller firms could 
well do without. 

Many observers have attributed the 
recent plummet in interest rates to a 
loosening of monetary policy by the Fed- 
eral Reserve but, ever since October 6, 
1979, the Federal Reserve has said it 
would permit a relatively moderate and 
constant growth in the money supply, 
and let interest rates go where demand 
for money would push them. In its Feb- 
ruary 19, 1980, report, the Fed outlined 
a growth in the basic money supply of 
between 3.5 percent and 6 percent per 


year. 

During the 4 weeks ending April 9, 
1980, the basic money supply grew at an 
annual rate of only 1.8 percent from the 
4 weeks ending January 9, 1980. 

In other words, because of sluggish 
loan demand, the supply of money was 
growing more slowly than the bottom 
range established by the Fed. The Fed 
has been acting to pump more money 
into the system to get the growth of 
money up to its announced range. It 
has not changed its policy. The Fed is 
not driving down interest rates. Slack 
loan demand is driving down interest 
rates. And it is time that our major 
banks recognize this fact, and drop their 
prime rates. 

A rapid, significant reduction in the 
prime rate will have psychological im- 
pact on financial markets of pushing 
other rates, both short and long term, 
down farther. This will decrease the 
banks’ cost of money and allow them to 
keep dropping the prime. 

I have never been comfortable with the 
notion of sustained high interest rates 
and the waste of human potential and 
economic capacity which they bring. So, 
now that rates are falling, I hope they 
will keep falling. Now that the bond mar- 
ket is reviving, I hope that it will become 
robust. Now that the economy is con- 
fronting a recession, interest rates must 
fall to a level which will induce a healthy 
level of economic activity. 

The banks have a critical, central role 
to play in this process. No institution in 
the society has more to lose if the econ- 
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omy tumbles into a deep recession. The 
profits they might realize in the short 
term by holding their prime rate at an 
artificially high level would be a drop in 
the bucket compared to the wave of loan 
writeoffs they will face if this economy 
turns down sharply. 

The Congress will be watching the 
banks with great interest over the next 
several weeks in the hope that the prime 
rate will come down. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER 
Exon). The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Eric Mackey 
be granted privilege of the floor for the 
duration of this day on the consideration 
of the legislation now before us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Chair. 


(Mr. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
FTC continuing resolution comes over to- 
day from the House, it be taken up im- 
mediately and proceeded with, that there 


be 1 hour of debate to be equally divided 
between Mr. Hotiincs and Mr. WEICKER, 
that there be no amendments thereto, 
and that a rollcall occur up or down on 
the FTC resolution today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. STEVENS. What was that last? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. That the vote 
up or down occur on it today. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I would 
like to reserve the right. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. A rollcall vote. 

Mr. STEVENS (continuing) . To object 
until we have the rest of the package 
stated. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Exactly. 

Provided further—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That rule 
XII. paragraph 4, be waived. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Provided further, Mr. President, that 
the pending conference report be set 
aside until Tuesday of next week; that 
there be 6 hours of debate on the con- 
ference report on next Tuesday, to be 
equally divided between Mr. Baym and 
Mr. THURMOND; that no amendments 
thereto be in order; that a vote occur on 
the conference report either on the ex- 
piration of the 6 hours or upon the times 
having been yielded back. 

Provided further, that on Monday the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the first concurrent budget resolution; 
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and that at the close of business on Mon- 
day that resolution be set aside and that 
the Senate resume its consideration of 
that resolution en Tuesday upon the dis- 
position of the conference report on 
H.R. 10. 

Mr. STEVENS. Reserving the right to 
object, and I shall not object, may I 
inquire if the Senator from South Caro- 
lina is in agreement with this with re- 
gard to H.R. 10. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I am 
in agreement with regard to H.R. 10. I 
have talked to some of those most inter- 
ested, the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska and the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri, and some others, and I 
feel this will meet their approval. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
it will be understood that if the agree- 
ment is entered into, the further pro- 
ceedings under the cloture rule would be 
vitiated automatically. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Will the Chair 
indulge me and let the time be charged 
against me for a moment? 

This would provide further, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that there would be no considera- 
tion of the conference report on H.R. 10 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Chair, and 
I thank the majority leader. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
distinguished acting Republican leader, 
as well as Mr. HELMS and Mr. THUR- 
MOND. 

Mr. President, I make a revision—to 
wit, that the time on the debate on the 
FTC matter, on the minority side, be 
under the control of Mr. Youne or his 
designee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I in- 
quire of the distinguished majority lead- 
er as to the 6 hours. Is there any par- 
ticular time that he wants that to begin 
or end? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. That had not 
been discussed. I would like to start on 
Tuesday as early as 10, possibly 9, but I 
am not fussy about that. I would like to 
start no later than 10 on the conference 
report. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 10 
o’clock will suit us. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, we hope 
that the 6 hours will not be used, and we 
may be able to bring about a vote earlier 
than would be indicated, which would 
indicate that the time would expire at 4 
o’clock. There has been a request to have 
the vote on that matter earlier. We will 
try to accommodate Senators on that. 
I think the majority leader may have a 
Similar request. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Senator. I agree with him. 
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Mr. THURMOND. It is possible that 
the full 6 hours will not be used. How- 
ever, several Senators want to speak, and 
I am trying to protect their rights. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. That is un- 
derstood. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. THurmonp). 
I already have thanked Mr. Srevens and 
Mr. HELMS. I also thank, on my side of 
the aisle, Mr. Macnuson, chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations; Mr. HoL- 
LINGS, with respect to FTC and budget, 
and Mr. Barn, who is the manager of the 
conference report on H.R. 10. I also 
thank all other Senators who had a part 
in the agreement. 


FEDERAL TRADE 
AMENDMENTS 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I understand that the continuing resolu- 
tion on the FTC will reach the Senate 
Chamber at circa 5:30 p.m., so there will 
be a rollcall vote today around 6:30 p.m. 
on the adoption of that conference re- 
port. 

I ask unanimous consent, now that 
the agreement has been entered into 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that for a moment? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENS. I want to make sure 
that my understanding is correct. 

Once the FTC conference report is re- 
ceived, it will become, upon the motion 
of the majority leader, the business to be 
reviewed by the Senate today. After the 
1 hour has expired, there will be an up- 
and-down vote on that proposal, and no 
other motions and no amendments will 
be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
it is part of the understanding that the 
vote on the continuing resolution on 
FTC will be a rollcall vote. 

Mr. STEVENS. Yes. 

Mr, ROBERT C. BYRD. Therefore, in 
order to consummate that understand- 
ing, I ask for the yeas and nays on final 
passage of the continuing resolution on 
FTC, at such time as that point is 
reached. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Is there a sufficient second? There is 
a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank all Senators. 


COMMISSION 
CONTINUING 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr, President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the con- 
ference report now be set aside and that 
the Senate resume the consideration of 
morning business, and that Senators may 
speak therein up to 5 minutes each. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Saunders, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 


(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


At 5:22 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives delivered by 
Mr. Berry, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has passed the 
following bill, without amendment: 

S. 2637. An act to ensure that the com- 
pensation and other emoluments attached 
to the office of Secretary of State are those 
which were in effect January 1, 1977. 


The message also announced that the 
House has passed the following joint 
resolution, in which it requests the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

HJ. Res. 541. Joint resolution making 
additional funds available by transfer for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1980, 
for the Federal Trade Commission. 


The message further announced that 
the House has agreed to the following 
concurrent resolution, in which it re- 
quests the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 324. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the gratitude of the Congress for 
the untiring efforts of the late Governor of 
Puerto Rico, Don Luis Munoz Marin, to 
foster ties between Puerto Rico and the 
United States. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker has signed the following en- 
rolled joint resolution: 

H.J. Res. 541. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional funds available by transfer for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1980, for 
the Federal Trade Commission. 


The enrolled joint resolution was sub- 
sequently signed by the President pro 
tempore (Mr. MAGNUSON). 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with ac- 
companying papers, reports, and docu- 
ments, which were referred as indicated: 

EC-3681. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report entitled 
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“What Foods Should Americans Eat? Better 
Information Needed On Nutritional Quality 
Of Foods”; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

EC-3682. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on the reapportionment of certain Coast 
Guard appropriations on a basis indicating 
a need for supplemental appropriations; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

EC-3683. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the reapportionment of an account of the 
Office of Management and Budget on a basis 
that indicates a need for a supplemental ap- 
propriation for fiscal year 1980; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

EC-3684. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy (Manpower, 
Reserve Affairs, and Logistics, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on the study with 
respect to converting the operations and 
maintenance of motor vehicles function at 
the Naval Station, Mayport, Florida, and the 
decision that performance under contract is 
the most cost-effective means of accomplish- 
ing it; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-3685. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Director, Legislative Liaison, Department 
of the Air Force, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on revenues derived from re- 
covered materials for fiscal year 1979; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-3686. A communication from the Act- 
ing Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port entitled “Financial And Other Con- 
straints Prevent Eximbank From Consist- 
ently Offering Competitive Financing For 
U.S. Exports; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-3687. A communication from the Pres- 
ident and Chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on a certain trans- 
action of the Bank involving U.S. exports 
to Spain; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-3688. A communication from the Di- 
rector of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the first report on applica- 
tions by government authority for delayed 
notice and customer challenge under the 
provisions, of the Right to Financial Pri- 
vacy Act of 1978; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-3689. A communication from the Pres- 
ident of the United States Railway Associa- 
tion, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
quarterly report on the status of the Rail 
Act valuation proceedings for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1980; to the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 

EC-3690. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on an application by 
Texaco, Inc. for repayment of excess royal- 
ties on various offshore leases in the Gulf 
of Mexico; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

EC-3691. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on an application by 
Forest Ol Corporation for repayment of 
excess royalties for a gas lease in offshore 
Louisiana; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

EC-3692. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
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to law, a report on an application by Texaco 
Inc., for repayment of excess oil royalties for 
& lease in offshore Louisiana; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-3693. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on an application by Mobil 
Oil Corporation for repayment of excess gas 
royalties for a lease in offshore Louisiana; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. 

EC-3694. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, his determination on a proposed re- 
fund of excess royalty payments to the Shell 
Oil Company; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

EC-3695. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, his determination on a proposed re- 
fund of excess oil royalty payments to 
Chevron U.S.A. Inc.; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-3696. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “Industrial Cogeneration—What It is, 
How It Works, Its Potential”; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-3697. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, notification of a project 
proposal from the State of Montana under 
the Small Reclamation Projects Act of 1956; 
to the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. 

EC-3698. A communication from the Fed- 
eral Cochairman of the Coastal Plains Re- 
gional Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the 12th Annual Report of the Com- 
mission; to the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works. 

EC-3699. A communication from the Fed- 
eral Cochairman and the State Cochairman 
of the New England Regional Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the Annual 
Report of the Commission for fiscal year 1979; 
referred to the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works. 

EC-3700. A communication from the Fed- 
eral Cochairman and the State Cochairman 
of the Southwest Border Regional Commis- 
sion, transmitting, pursuant to law, the An- 
nual Report of the Commission for fiscal 
year 1979; referred to the Committee on En- 
vironment and Public Works. 

EC-3701. A communication from the 
Comptroller General, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report entitled “Prospects for a 
Stronger United States-Mexico Energy Rela- 
tionship"; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-3702. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the Corporation's Annual Report for 1979; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

EC-3703. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Council of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting notification that a 
transmission of March 27, 1980 had been 
erroneously signed by the Mayor, and that 
the Mayor requested that it be regarded as 
a “pocket vetoed” measure and not validly 
transmitted to the Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-3704. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of Defense for Ad- 
ministration, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
an Air Force proposal for a new records sys- 
tem under the Privacy Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-3705. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
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titled “Wider Use of Better Computer Soft- 
ware Technology Can Improve Management 
Control and Reduce Costs,” April 19, 1980; 
to the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-3706. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, an investi- 
gative report into alleged financial miscon- 
duct in the National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-3707. A communication from the 
Chairman, Council of the District of Co- 
lumbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, Act 
3-176, “District of Columbia Fund Account- 
ing Act of 1980” and committee report, 
adopted by the Council on April 1, 1980; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-3708. A communication from the Chief 
Justice of the United States, transmitting a 
draft of proposed amendments to the Fed- 
eral Rules of Civil Procedure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

EC-3709. A communication from the Di- 
rector, Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the annual report of the Director for calen- 
dar year 1979; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-3710. A communication from the Act- 
ing Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on administration 
of the Freedom of Information Act during 
calendar year 1979; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

EC-3711. A communication from the Act- 
ing Associate Attorney General, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on adminis- 
tration of the Freedom of Information Act 
for calendar year 1979; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

EC-3712. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Labor, reporting, pursuant to law, 
on the exemption from the overtime provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards Act for 
“any employee of an employer engaged in 
the operation of a common carrier by rail 
and subject to the provisions of Part I of 
the Interstate Commerce Act”; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-3713. A communication from the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, final regulations for law- 
related education programs; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-3714. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Board, Student Loan Mar- 
keting Association, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the association's annual report for the 
year ending December 31, 1979; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-3715. A communication from the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, final regulations amending 
the Family Contribution Schedules for use 
during the 1980-81 award period, under the 
Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Pro- 
gram (20 U.S.C. 1070a, Subpart I of Part A 
of Title IV of the Higher Education Act of 
1965, as amended, P.L. 92-318, amended by 
P.L. 92-482, Education Amendments of 1976, 
and P.L. 95-566, the Middle Income Student 
Assistance Act); to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 

EC-3716. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Labor, reporting, pursuant to law, 
on the exemption from the overtime provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards Act pro- 
vided in section 13 (b) (1) for “any employee 
with respect to whom the Secretary of 
Transportation has power to establish quali- 
fications and maximum hours of service pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 204 of the 
Motor Carrier Act, 1935; to the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-3717. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
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mitting, pursuant to law, a report entitled 
“Increased Federal Efforts Needed to Better 
Identify, Treat, and Prevent Child Abuse and 
Neglect,” April 19, 1980; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-3718. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to make improvements in the Medicare and 
Medicaid programs, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 

EC-3719. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report entitled 
“An Analysis of Concerns in Federal Educa- 
tion Programs: Duplication of Services and 
Administrative Costs,” April 30, 1980; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-3720. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator, Veterans Administration, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend title 38, United States Code, to elim- 
inate provision of outpatient dental treat- 
ment for service-connected noncompensable 
dental conditions which are unrelated to 
service trauma or prisoner-of-war status; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. McGOVERN, from the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, 
without amendment: 

S. 2639. An original bill to mitigate the ad- 
verse effects of the suspension of trade with 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on 
United States agricultural producers, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 96-676). 

U.S. FARMERS MUST NOT BE LEFT HOLDING THE 
BAG ON EMBARGOES 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to have coauthored S. 2639, the 
Agricultural Trade Suspension Adjust- 
ment Act of 1980, a bill which adopts 
many of the provisions contained in S. 
2356—a proposal that I introduced on 
February 27, 1980. The Agricultural 
Trade Suspension Adjustment Act of 
1980 represents a reasonable way to miti- 
gate the adverse effects of agricultural 
trade embargoes on the farmers of this 
country. Moreover, it can achieve such 
results without an undue drain on the 
US. Treasury. 

The Carter administration’s decision 
to suspend shipments of agricultural 
commodities to the Soviet Union was a 
precedent-shattering course of action, 
the full effects of which will not be 
known for some time to come. I believe 
that the President’s decision to employ 
food as a weapon against the Soviets may 
have opened the door to future use of our 
agricultural production system for the 
maintenance of national security and 
the attainment of foreign policy objec- 
tives. 

While I recognize and appreciate the 
need to challenge those aggressors who 
seek to force their will and political 
philosophy on others, I am also sensitive 
to the sacrifices that American citizens 
are required to make in order to lend sub- 
stance to those challenges. Particularly, 
I am concerned that the American 
farmer will have to shoulder a dispropor- 
tionate share of the burden if policy- 
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makers decide to rely on our agricultural 
largesse as a foreign policy tool. 

Mr. President, the American farmer 
depends upon agricultural exports for al- 
most one-third of his income. The threat 
of restricted or suspended international 
sales of U.S. agricultural commodities, 
therefore, jeopardizes the immediate eco- 
nomic well-being of rural America. More- 
over, the specter of potential trade em- 
bargoes contributes to America’s image 
as an unreliable supplier thereby under- 
cutting the farmer’s efforts to replace lost 
sales through the development of new 
markets for his products. 

If the Federal Government is to use 
food as an instrument on foreign policy, 
it must take steps to mitigate the effects 
of such economic warfare on the Ameri- 
can farmer. Measures taken to mitigate 
the impacts of agricultural trade em- 
bargoes must not be subject to ad hoc 
decisionmaking. They are best exercised 
in a consistent fashion according to com- 
prehensive rules that have been laid 
down in advance. Otherwise, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the farmer will be ill prepared to 
cope with a future of uncertainty and 
unpredictability. 

This bill is premised on the notion that 
certainty with respect to the rules of the 
game provides all parties with the oppor- 
tunity to make the adjustments needed 
for the most efficient exercise of their re- 
sponsibilities. The certain knowledge that 
the Federal Government has the tools to 
alleviate the effects of its interference in 
export markets will allow the farmer to 
make planting and marketing decisions 
without having to divide the intentions 
of those in the State Department. Simi- 
larly, such certainty will enable those 
charged with making foreign policy to 
confront international emergencies head 
on without concern that domestic politics 
will compromise our national security. 

Mr. President, the Agricultural Trade 
Suspension Adjustment Act of 1980 
operates on two levels to allay the farm- 
er’s fear that he will be sacrificed for 
the sake of foreign policy. 

On an immediate level, this bill forces 
the current administration to make good 
on its promise to shield the American 
farmer from the adverse effects of the 
Soviet grain embargo. 

To attain this end, this bill requires 
the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
available price support loans of not less 
than $3.30 per bushel for wheat and $2.25 
per bushel for corn to producers who 
place their 1979 through 1981 crops of 
wheat and feedgrains in the farmer-held 
grain reserve. These increased loan 
levels, in conjunction with the waiver of 
interest charges on such loans, would 
coax more grain off the market and into 
the farmer-held reserve—a measure that 
would heip strengthen farm prices. 

In addition, this bill requires the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to acquire not 
less than 4 million tons of wheat by 
June 1, 1980, and up to 10 million tons 
of corn by October 1, 1980, at prices not 
less than pre-embargo levels. 

It is not enough, however, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the Government to simply buy 
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excess grain. The Government must 
make sure that the stocks of federally 
owned grain are sufficiently isolated from 
the market so that they have no disrup- 
tive effect on cash prices. This bill, there- 
fore, sets forth specific rules that provide 
for orderly disposal of the Government- 
owned grain. 

The 4 million tons of wheat ac- 
quired by the CCC would be placed in a 
food security reserve and thereby iso- 
lated from the domestic cash market. 
The food security reserve would be in 
existence for 5 years during which time 
stocks would be released only for pur- 
poses of providing emergency food- 
assistance to foreign countries under the 
Public Law 480 food for peace programs. 
Whenever stocks of wheat were released 
from the food security reserve, the re- 
serve would be replenished. 

The quantities of corn purchased by 
the CCC would be sold for use in the pro- 
duction of motor fuel at not less than the 
release price for corn, or if the fuel con- 
version price for corn is higher than the 
release price for corn, at not less than 
the fuel conversion price. The fuel con- 
version price, as defined in the bill, would 
be the price for a commodity that would 
make gasohol using alcohol produced 
from the commodity competitive in 
wholesale price with nonleaded gaso- 
line. 

While the above measures address the 
immediate problems created by the 
Soviet grain embargo, they do not pro- 
vide any prospective remedies for future 
agricultural trade suspensions that might 
be imposed against Iran or other coun- 
tries. Now that agricultural trade em- 
bargoes for national security and foreign 
policy purposes are a reality, it is essen- 
tial, Mr. President, that we include in 
our legislative repertoire comprehensive 
rules for dealing with the adverse effects 
of future trade suspensions. 

With this in mind, the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee included in this bill 
provisions for a mechanism that would 
operate on a prospective level. 

The mechanism would work as follows: 

First, the Secretary of Agriculture 
would be given the authority to estab- 
lish a gasohol feedstock reserve and/or 
a food security reserve whenever the 
President suspends the commercial ex- 
port sales of U.S. agricultural commod- 
ities for national security or foreign pol- 
icy purposes. 

Second, the Secretary, if he chooses to 
exercise the above authority, would be 
required to place in the gasohol feedstock 
and food security reserves that portion of 
the suspended commercial export sales 
of the commodity that should be removed 
from the market to mitigate the adverse 
effects of the suspension. 

Third, the Secretary would be required 
to sell stocks from the gasohol feed- 
stock reserve at the fuel conversion 
price—a price that will permit gasoline- 
alcohol mixtures using alcohol produced 
from an agricultural commodity to be 
competitive with the wholesale price of 
nonleaded gasoline. The Secretary would 
be required to release stocks from the 
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food security reserve only for purposes 
of providing emergency assistance and 
urgent humanitarian relief to foreign 
countries under Public Law 480 pro- 
grams. 

Fourth, the Secretary, without regard 
to any prior announcement made by him 
to the contrary, would be allowed to an- 
nounce a cropland set-aside program 
for an agricultural commodity if he 
deemed such action to be in the public 
interest as a result of a suspension of 
commercial export sales of such com- 
modity. 

It is important to note that the pro- 
spective gasohol feedstock and food se- 
curity reserves would not be permanent 
reserves that would overhang the mar- 
ket. The kind and amount of commodi- 
ties placed in such reserves would be 
determined by the suitability of the com- 
modities for use in alcohol production 
and food assistance programs and by the 
quantities of the commodities required 
to be isolated from the market so as to 
mitigate the adverse effects of the trade 
suspension on farmers. Once the ac- 
quired stocks had been disposed of, they 
could not be replaced until another trade 
suspension was imposed. Clearly, these 
reserves are designed to help the farmer, 
not to hurt him. 

Another positive feature of this bill is 
that it avoids involving the Federal Gov- 
ernment is an unreasonable subsidy pro- 
gram for gasohol producers. The sale of 
commodities from the gasohol feedstock 
reserve at the fuel conversion price 
would provide an incentive for bringing 
new alcohol production facilities on line 
without fostering a long-term depend- 
ence on artificially low-priced grains. The 
fuel conversion price mechanism would 
insure that the Federal subsidy provided 
to gasohol producers would be based upon 
the economic relationships between gas- 
ohol and gasoline rather than an arbi- 
trary decision to maintain commodity 
prices at certain levels. 

The fuel conversion price also provides 
for an automatic phaseout of the Fed- 
eral subsidy. As the price of gasoline in- 
creases, less subsidy will be required to 
make gasohol competitive with gasoline. 
The fuel conversion price system has 
sufficient flexibility to take such eco- 
nomic realities into account and to trans- 
late them into a reasonable subsidy level. 

Mr. President, the most important 
feature of the Agricultural Trade Sus- 
pension Adjustment Act of 1980 is the 
certainty that it provides to all parties 
involved in or affected by an agricul- 
tural trade suspension. The Honorable 
Arthur A. Link, Governor of North 
Dakota and chairman of the ‘National 
Governors’ Association’s Committee on 
Agriculture, stated in testimony before 
the Senate Agriculture Committee that: 

Further legislation would be desirable to 
clarify what actions should be taken if an- 
other sales suspension, based on national 
security concerns, were to occur. We need 
such a statute so that market disruption, 


which would depress farm prices, will be 
kept to an absolute minimum. 


I believe that this bill, if enacted 
into law, would provide the clarification 
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and certainty which Governor Link 
advocates. 

By Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation, with 
an amendment: 

S. 2156. A bill to amend the Railroad Re- 
vitalization and Regulatory Reform Act of 
1976 to authorize additional appropriations 
for the Northeast Corridor Improvement 
Project, and for other purposes (together 
with minority views) (Rept. No. 96-677). 

By Mr. EAGLETON, from the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 2101. A bill to authorize the use of 
certified mail for the transmission or service 
of matter which, if mailed, is required by 
certain Federal laws to be transmitted or 
served by registered mail, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 96-678). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. NELSON (for himself, Mr. 
Weicker, Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. BAU- 
cus, Mr. CULVER, and Mr. STEWART) : 

S. 2635. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 to authorize 
guarantees with respect to energy facilities, 
to conform it to current needs and usage, 
and for other purposes; to the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business. 

By Mr. PRYOR: 

S. 2636. A bill to prohibit the drugging or 
numbing of race horses and related practices, 
and to amend title 18, United States Code, 
to prohibit certain activities conducted in 
interstate or foreign commerce relating to 
such practices; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF (for himself, Mr. 
CHURCH, Mr. GLENN, Mr. Javrrs, Mr. 
Percy, Mr. PRYOR, and Mr. STEVENS) : 

S. 2637. A bill to ensure that the compen- 
sation and other emoluments attached to 
the office of Secretary of State are those which 
were in effect January 1, 1977; considered 
and passed. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: 

S. 2638. A bill to establish the Bon Secour 
National Wildlife Refuge; to the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works. 

By Mr. McGOVERN (from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry) : 

S. 2639. A bill to mitigate the adverse ef- 
fects of the suspension of trade with the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on United 
States agricultural producers, and for other 
purposes. Original bill reported and placed 
on the calendar. 

By Mr. RIEGLE (for himself and Mr. 
LEVIN): 

S. 2640. A bill to designate certain public 
lands in the State of Michigan for inclusion 
in the National Wilderness Preservation Sys- 
tem; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

By Mr. LUGAR (for himself, Mr. 
DeConcinr, Mr. BayH, Mr. GoL- 
WATER, Mr. GARN, and Mr. 
HAYAKAWA): 

S. 2641. A bill to amend section 603 of the 
Housing and Community Development Act 
of 1974; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 
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By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

S. 2642. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to provide that telephone 
receivers may not be sold in interstate com- 
merce unless they are manufactured in a 
manner which permits their use by persons 
with hearing impairments; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 2643. A bill to amend title XII of the 
Public Health Service Act to provide dem- 
onstration programs relating to emergency 
child health care; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. INOUYE (for himself and Mr. 
MATSUNAGA) : 

S. 2344. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act to provide for the direct reimbursement 
of qualified gerontological nurse practition- 
ers under medicare and medicaid; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

S. 2645. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for access to qualified 
professional gerontological nurse practition- 
ers without prior referral in the Federal em- 
ployee health benefits program; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. NELSON (for himself, 
Mr. WEICKER, Mr. HUDDLESTON, 
Mr. Baucus, Mr. CULVER, and 
Mr. STEWART): 

S. 2635. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958 to au- 
thorize guarantees with respect to en- 
ergy facilities, to conform it to current 
needs and usage, and for other purposes; 
to the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness. 

SMALL BUSINESS ENERGY CONSERVATION ACT OF 

1980 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am to- 
day introducing the “Small Business En- 
ergy Conservation Act of 1980,” a meas- 
ure which will assist small business con- 
cerns, under a program already being 
successfully administered by the Small 
Business Administration, in financing 
the acquisition of equipment and facili- 
ties designed to conserve energy gener- 
ally, and to reduce reliance on petroleum 
as a primary source of energy. 

Small businesses consume approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the energy utilized 
in manufacturing in this country, and, 
to the extent that they are successful in 
conserving energy or shifting to alterna- 
tive energy sources, small business con- 
cerns have a major role to play in meet- 
ing these national goals. With aggres- 
sive conservation efforts, the Office of 
Technology Assessment estimated that 
small businesses as a group can save the 
equivalent of 300,000 barrels of oil per 
day within the next 10 years, and nearly 
a million barrels per day within the fol- 
lowing decade. 

Mr. President, this bill is intended to 
provide small businesses with assistance 
in obtaining private financing of the 
cost of energy conservation equipment 
and facilities. Under an existing pro- 
gram authorized by section 404 of the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958, 
the Small Business Administration guaf- 
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antees the payments due from eligible 
small businesses under qualified con- 
tracts to acquire pollution control facili- 
ties. Typically, funding is accomplished 
by the issuance of revenue bonds, with 
the qualified contract and the SBA’s 
guaranty serving as security for the pay- 
ment of the bonds. This measure broad- 
ens this program to include equipment 
and facilities designed to conserve en- 
ergy or to permit utilization of energy 
sources other than petroleum, as well 
as pollution control facilities. 

It should be noted the existing pollu- 
tion control guarantee program appears 
to be successful in all major respects. In 
the 3 years of its existence, there have 
been no defaults, and the revolving fund 
for payment of guarantees, originally es- 
tablished at $15,000,000, has grown to 
over $20,000,000 with the payment of 
guarantee fees by small business con- 
cerns who have qualified for the program. 
At the present time, approximately $95,- 
000,000 in pollution control facilities has 
been financed by participating eligible 
small businesses. The success rate is high, 
and I expect it to remain so, in part be- 
cause the eligible small businesses must 
demonstrate to the SBA that they can 
be expected to meet their obligations un- 
der the guaranteed contracts. The avail- 
ability of the guarantee is critical to the 
success of the program, since without it, 
the small businesses could not obtain the 
long-term financing at reasonable inter- 
est rates. Because of their size, larger 
companies can raise capital through 
standard industrial development revenue 
bonds or other favorable methods of fi- 
nancing. 

These small business concerns face 
similar problems with regard to energy 
conservation; capital costs are high, as 
are costs of financing ordinarily available 
to such companies. Without some assist- 
ance, many such companies will be un- 
able to convert to other energy sources, 
or to acquire the necessary facilities to 
make their existing operations more en- 
ergy-efficient. Expansion of the existing 
guarantee program to include such 
energy facilities will provide the nec- 
essary assistance with a minimum of 
administrative start-up effort, since it 
will not be necessary to create new 
procedures or program documenta- 
tion, or to establish new standards of eli- 
gibility or creditworthiness for eligible 
small businesses. 

The types of energy facilities which 
would be eligible for guarantees under 
the program include solar and wind en- 
ergy equipment; equipment for the gen- 
eration of heat from wood, grains, bio- 
logical or industrial wastes; industrial 
cogeneration equipment; and equipment 
designed to increase the energy efficiency 
of existing plants which use petroleum, 
coal or other fossil fuels. With few excep- 
tions, the facilities which would qualify 
for guarantees under this bill are the 
same as those which are included in an 
existing, direct loan program under sec- 
tion 7(1) of the Small Business Act. The 
section 7(1) loan program is aimed gen- 
erally at assisting producers, rather than 
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users, of energy conservation equipment; 
again, however, the implementation of 
the expanded guarantee program is sim- 
plified by defining facilities eligible for 
guarantees in terms consistent with those 
of an existing program. 


In addition to adding energy facili- 
ties to the guarantee program, the bill 
also adds a provision that the SBA’s 
guarantee, when issued, shall be valid 
and incontestable in the hands of the 
holder. Such a provision, which is com- 
mon in Federal guarantees of this 
nature, is necessary to permit creditors 
of the small business to rely upon the 
guarantee without the necessity of mak- 
ing independent inquiry into whether 
the SBA properly issued it. The bill 
would not otherwise limit the SBA’s right 
to recover losses caused or induced by 
fraudulent misrepresentation, and it ex- 
pressly provides that, to assist in mini- 
mizing losses under the guaranteed con- 
tract, SBA may impose specific, reason- 
able requirements on the holder of the 
guarantee, as a condition to payment 
under the guarantee. By providing for 
greater certainty with respect to the 
enforceability of the guarantee, these 
changes will encourage private funding 
sources to participate in the program, 
while permitting SBA to avoid unwar- 
ranted risk exposure. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 2635 

Bt it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE 


This act may be cited as the “Small Busi- 
ness Energy Conservation Act of 1980“. 


Sec. 2. AMENDMENT OF SECTION 404. 


(a) Subsection (a) of Section 404 of the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958 is 
amended— 

(1) By redesignating paragraph (1) 
paragraph (2). 

(2) By redesignating paragraph (2) 
paragraph (3). 

(3) By redesignating paragraph (3) 
paragraph (4). 

(4) By adding the following new para- 
graph (1): 

“(1) ‘energy facilities’ means (A) solar 
thermal energy equipment which is either 
of the active type based upon mechanically 
forced energy transfer or of the passive type 
based on convective, conductive, or radiant 
energy transfer or some combination of these 
types; (B) photovoltaic cells and related 
equipment; (C) any product or service the 
primary purpose of which is conservation of 
energy through devices or techniques which 
increase the energy efficiency of existing 
equipment, methods of operation, or systems 
which use fossil fuels, and which is on the 
Energy Conservation Measures List of the 
Secretary of Energy or which the adminis- 
tration determines to be consistent with the 
intent of this section; (D) equipment the 
primary purpose of which is production of 
energy or fuels from wood, biological waste, 
grain, or other biomass source of energy; 
(Œ) equipment the primary purpose of which 
is industrial cogeneration of energy, district 
heating, or production of energy from in- 
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dustrial waste; (F) hydroelectric power 
equipment; (G) wind, geothermal, or tidal 
energy conversion equipment; and (H) any 
other property (real or personal) and any 
engineering architectural, consulting, Or 
other professional services which, in the dis- 
cretion of the administration are deemed 
necessary or appropriate to assist small busi- 
ness concerns in acquiring and utilizing any 
of the equipment described in this paragraph 
1).”. 

: 5 Subsection (b) of section 404 of the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The administration may, whenever 
it determines that small business concerns 
are or are likely to be at an operational or 
financing disadvantage as compared with 
other business concerns with respect to the 
planning, design, or installation of energy 
facilities or pollution control facilities, or 
the obtaining of financing therefor (includ- 
ing financing by means of revenue bonds is- 
sued by States, political subdivisions thereof, 
or other public bodies) guarantee the pay- 
ment of payments due under qualified con- 
tracts. Any such guarantee may be made or 
effected either directly or in cooperation with 
any qualified surety company or other quali- 
fied company through a participation agree- 
ment with such company. The foregoing 
powers shall be subject, however, to the fol- 
lowing restrictions and limitations: 

“(1) Notwithstanding any other law, rule, 
or regulation or fiscal policy to the contrary, 
the guarantee authorized in the case of 
energy facilities or pollution control facili- 
ties may be issued when such property is 
acquired by the use of proceeds from revenue 
bonds which provide the holders interest 
which is exempt from Federa] income tax. 


“(2) Any such guarantee shall be for the 
full amount of the payments due under such 
qualified contract and shall be a full faith 
and credit obligation of the United States. 

“(3) No guarantee shall be issued by the 
Administration unless the Administration 
determines that there exists a reasonable ex- 
pectation that the small business concern 
in behalf of which the guarantee is issued 
will perform the covenants and conditions 
of the qualified contract. 

“(4) Any guarantee executed and deliv- 
ered by the Administration shall not be ter- 
minated, canceled, or otherwise revoked; shall 
be conclusive evidence that such guarantee 
and the proceedings and determinations pur- 
suant to which it was issued comply fully 
with the provisions of this section; and shall 
be valid and incontestable in the hands of 
the person or persons to whom the payments 
under the qualified contract are due: Pro- 
vided, however, That nothing contained in 
this paragraph (4) shall require payment to 
be made by the Administration prior to the 
satisfaction of any conditions to such pay- 
ment contained in the guarantee or provided 
for pursuant to subsection (d) of this sec- 
tion.“. 

(c) Subsection (c) of section 404 of the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958 is 
amended to read as follows: 


“(c) The Administration shall fix a uni- 
form fee for any guarantee issued under this 
section which shall be payable at such & 
time and under such conditions as may be 
prescribed by the Administrator. The fee 
shall be set at an amount which the Ad- 
ministration deems reasonable and necessary 
and shall be subject to periodic review in 
order that the lowest fee that experience 
under the program shows to be justified will 
be placed into effect. In no case shall such 
amount exceed 114 percent of the total of all 
payments under the qualified contract which 
are guaranteed under this section. The Ad- 
ministration may also fix such uniform fees 
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for the processing of applications for guar- 
antees under this section as the Adminis- 
trator determines are reasonable and neces- 
sary to pay the administrative expenses that 
are incurred in connection therewith.”. 

(d) Subsection (d) of Section 404 of the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(d) In connection with the guarantee of 
payments under any qualified contract pur- 
suant to authority conferred by this section, 
the Administrator may require, in order to 
minimize the financial risk assumed under 
such guarantee— 

“(1) that the obligor under a qualified 
contract pay an amount, not to exceed one- 
fourth of the average annual payments for 
which a guarantee is issued under this sec- 
tion, which shall be held in escrow and 
shall be available (A) to meet obligations 
accruing in any month for which the obligor 
is in default, or (B) if no default occurs 
during the term of the qualified contract, 
for application (with accrued interest) to- 
ward the final payment required under the 
qualified contract; 

“(2) that upon occurrence of a default 
under the qualified contract, the obligee 
under a qualified contract shall, as a condi- 
tion precedent to enforcing any claim un- 
der the qualified contract guarantee, utilize 
the entire period, for which there are funds 
available in escrow for the making of pay- 
ments, in such reasonable diligent efforts 
to eliminate or minimize losses under the 
qualified contract as the Administrator may 
prescribe in writing, and no claim shall be 
made or paid under the guarantee until such 
effort has been made and such escrow funds 
have been exhausted; 

“(3) that any guarantor of the qualified 
contract will become a successor of the obli- 
gee for the purpose of collecting from an 
obligor in default payments which are in 
arrears and with respect to which the obligee 
has received payment under a guarantee 
made pursuant to this section; and 

“(4) that such other provisions, not in- 
consistent with the purposes of this sec- 
tion and as the Administrator may, in his 
discretion require, be included in the quali- 
fied contract.“ 

(e) Subsection (e) of Section 404 of the 
Small Businesses Investment Act of 1958 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(e) Any guarantee issued under this sec- 
tion may be assigned with the permission 
of the Administration by the person to 
whom payments under the qualified con- 
tract are due.“ 


By Mr. PRYOR: 

S. 2636. A bill to prohibit the drugging 
or numbing of race horses and related 
practices, and to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit certain activi- 
ties conducted in interstate or foreign 
commerce relating to such practices; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, today Iam 
introducing legislation which will seek 
to put an end to the practice of admin- 
istering pain-killing drugs to injured 
horses to enable them to race beyond 
their physical capabilities. The bill would 
prohibit the drugging or numbing of 
horses prior to a race. The bill would also 
establish testing procedures to detect the 
presence of drugs or evidence of numbing 
and set forth penalties for any individu- 
als found guilty of wrongfully drugging 
or numbing a racehorse. 

No other major racing country in the 
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world allows the pre-race medication of 
horses. In this country there has been a 
steady increase in the misuse of drugs in 
racing. Drugs are used not only to numb 
an injured horse in order to keep a lame 
horse racing, drugs are also administered 
to alter the performance of otherwise 
healthy horses. Other drugs are admin- 
istered to mask the presence of illegal 
drugs. 

These practices have resulted in in- 
creased numbers and severity of injuries 
to horses and jockeys and unfair racing 
practices to racing fans. In 1978, the 
Jockeys Guild reported that 2,000 spills 
were experienced among its 1,800 li- 
censed members, resulting in the hospi- 
talization of 1,500 riders for 2 weeks or 
more, 4 deaths, and the paralyzation of 
4 other jockeys. 

The practice of permitting the use of 
analgesic (pain-killing) and anti-in- 
flammatory drugs in injured horses 
scheduled to race began in the late 1960’s 
and has now become widespread. At the 
present time, the majority of State rac- 
ing commissions have adopted per- 
mitted medication or controlled medi- 
cation programs which allow drugs to 
be administered to unsound horses prior 
to racing. The exceptions include the 
States of Arkansas, New York, and New 
Jersey. 

The relaxation of drug restrictions has 
led to a significant increase in on-track 
breakdowns of horses in States with per- 
missive medication policies. This has re- 
sulted in spills where horses have to be 
destroyed and jockeys are seriously in- 
jured. To give just one example: The 
1979 statistics for California thorough- 
bred tracks document 1 breakdown for 
every 257 starting horses. With horses 
racing approximately 9.8 times annually, 
this indicates that 1 out of every 20 
horses will suffer a breakdown. 


The increased use of drugs in racing 
has been brought about primarily for 
economic reasons. Trainers want the 
maximum number of races out of a horse 
and the operators of racing facilities 
need horses to fill the racing cards for 
extended racing seasons. Thus, drugs are 
administered to horses in theory to ex- 
tract as many races as possible. 

National statistics, however, prove 
that just the opposite is true. An analy- 
sis of racing records shows that horses 
ran an average of 11.95 times per year in 
1961 before any State legalized medica- 
tion. In 1977, the yearly starts decreased 
to 9.8. Thus, in the long run, both horses 
and horse owners are hurt because of 
the reduced number of races that horses 
are physically able to enter. The drugs 
which are given to sore or injured horses 
reduce the pain and cause the horse to 
perform as though no injury existed. 

However, these drugs do not heal the 
injury, they only mask the pain. The 
horse, unfortunately, then runs the race 
full out, further aggravating the injury 
over a period of time or breaks down on 
the track. Drugs are also administered 
for the purpose of either enhancing or 
depressing the performance of the horse 
to alter betting odds. It goes without say- 
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ing that this has an unfavorable impact 
on the betting public and the integrity 
of the sport itself. 

Under “permitted medication” pro- 
grams, primarily two drugs are per- 
mitted: Phenylbutazone (Butazolidin or 
“bute”) an anti-inflammatory, analgesic 
drug, which relieves the pain of an in- 
jury by reducing the inflammation as- 
sociated with it, and furosemide (Lasix), 
a diuretic, which supporters contend 
helps prevent nosebleeds. Other drugs on 
which controls have been relaxed are 
cortesteroids and hormones. 

There are also illegal drugs in use such 
as narcotics and a new compound, Sub- 
limaze, which is 50 times more powerful 
than morphine. One of the most serious 
problems with the use of the legal drugs 
is that they are capable of either masking 
or diluting the illegal drugs to undetect- 
able levels. 

The use of the drug phenylbutazone 
or “bute” is the most prevalent. It re- 
duces inflammation and thus reduces 
pain. It is used to allow a horse to race 
before an injury is healed; however, this 
drug was never intended to be used to 
allow an animal to place further stress 
on an injury by racing. There are direct 
links to the use of this drug to horse 
breakdowns. 

A report by the Illinois State veteri- 
narian showed that 98 percent of the 
horses which had to be destroyed on 
Chicago tracks between March and De- 
cember 1976 were racing with phenyl- 
butazone. In another report, Dr. Caroline 
Gall, the State veterinarian at Waterford 
Park in Chester, W. Va., has documented 
that the number of horses which have 
had to be destroyed has more than dou- 
bled since drugs were legalized. Phenyl- 
butazone is also used to mask the pres- 
ence of illegal drugs which can alter 
a horse’s performance. 

The drug Lasix is also widely used. It 
is contended that this drug specifically 
prevents nosebleeds; however, the Food 
and Drug Administration has never ap- 
proved the drug for this use. Statistics 
also indicate that the percentage of 
horses which are actually bleeders is very 
low. The New York racing and wagering 
board drug medication study showed that 
at some tracks 75 percent of the horses 
received Lasix, while only 2 percent of 
them were confirmed bleeders. This 
diuretic is more probably used to reduce 
the fluids in a horse, thus reducing his 
weight by racetime. 

Lasix, because it is a diuretic, also 
dilutes the amount of other drugs in the 
animal's urine to levels which may be too 
low to detect. This can conceal even the 
most potent of drugs such as morphine 
and methadone. Overuse of Lasix can 
increase the possibility of circulatory 
collapse, thrombosis, and embolism and 
to administer this drug to horses which 
have no medical need of it is unneces- 
sarily physically dangerous. 

I believe that the passage of this leg- 
islation will benefit all those connected 
with the sport of horse racing and will 
provide for the better treatment and 
health of racehorses. The bill will pro- 
vide for a program which will eliminate 
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drug abuses and reduce injuries to both 
horses and riders. The need for this Fed- 
eral legislation arises from the fact that 
although horses race in many States and 
betting is now interstate, the laws per- 
taining to racing, permissible drugs, and 
testing vary greatly with each jurisdic- 
tion. 

The establishment of uniform rules 
would be very difficult to accomplish on 
a State-by-State basis. The bill will pro- 
vide for a program established under the 
Drug Enforcement Administration of the 
Justice Department of uniform stand- 
ards which will be administered in each 
State. States which qualify may be ex- 
empt from the Federal program and 
administer their own program. Follow- 
ing the initial appropriation to begin 
the program, the cost will be borne by 
the racetracks in subsequent years. 

My strong support of this legislation 
is based upon the experience we have 
had in the State of Arkansas. I am very 
proud that Arkansas has one of the most 
restrictive drug laws in the United 
States. We currently have a ban of all 
drugs with the exception of Lasix, and 
this drug can only be administered to 
confirmed bleeders. We also have a pro- 
gram of post-race testing for drugs. I 
am pleased to state that there have been 
no breakdowns in the last 2 years in 
Arkansas. It is my hope that this legis- 
lation which I am introducing today will 
bring about similar results nationwide. 


By Mr. RIEGLE (for himself and 
Mr. LEVIN) : 

S. 2640. A bill to designate certain 
public lands in the State of Michigan 
for inclusion in the National Wilder- 
ness Preservation System; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

MICHIGAN WILDERNESS ACT OF 1980 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, today 
my colleague Senator Levin and I are 
introducing a bill to establish seven per- 
manent wilderness areas in the State 
of Michigan. This legislation is the final 
step in the RARE II process, and is an 
affirmation of our belief that the unique 
nature of Michigan’s wilderness, in an 
original state, is worth preserving. 

Public participation has been an im- 
portant factor in shaping this legisla- 
tion. A wide spectrum of alternative ap- 
proaches were scrutinized during our 
decisionmaking process. The finished 
product successfully encompasses the 
recommendations of the U.S. Forest 
Service, Michigan State officials, af- 
fected industries, environmentalists, 
and other interested parties. I believe 
that this bill, in its current form, pro- 
vides an acceptable balance of interests. 
The resource needs of our State and the 
nation as a whole have been considered 
in drafting this bill. 

Through extensive consultation with 
all parties, we obtained valuable insight 
into the benefits and costs of the Michi- 
gan wilderness proposal, as well as sub- 
stantive recommendations for the exact 
wording of the bill and the accompany- 
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ing report language. Concerns were 
raised about fire and pest management, 
public participation in management de- 
cisions, clean air designations, and 
mining claims. We have addressed these 
concerns and have received clarification 
on these points from the Federal officials. 
For example, the Forest Service has as- 
sured us that a pest or fire danger, which 
poses a hazard to surrounding commer- 
cial timberlands, will be controlled. 

So fears of another Seyney Refuge fire 
being repeated in these wilderness areas, 
with authorities unable to meet the 
danger, will not be realized. In another 
matter, EPA has indicated that all of 
these wilderness areas will be placed in a 
class II category, and that EPA has no 
statutory authority to redesignate the 
areas class I. It is our intent to make 
these assurances part of the legislative 
history of this bill, and to stand firm on 
these understandings as the legislation 
proceeds through the Congress. 

Both Senator Levin and myself will be 

traveling later this month to the Upper 
Peninsula, the location of six of the 
seven areas contained in the proposal, 
to discuss this legislation with residents 
there. This proposal is a concrete step 
toward the environmental goals that 
have been national policy for many 
years, and I urge its expeditious con- 
sideration. 
Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with my colleague from 
Michigan, Senator Rrecte, in introduc- 
ing legislation to designate seven areas 
in the State for inclusion in the National 
Wilderness Preservation System. As Sen- 
ator RIEGLE has noted, this bill is based 
on a wide range of input from many 
sources and individuals throughout the 
State, and I hope it will serve as a 
vehicle for resolving the wilderness issue 
in a reasonable and equitable manner, 
and insuring that national forest lands 
in Michigan are made available for their 
most appropriate uses. 

The wilderness areas which would be 
created by the bill are the Nordhouse 
Dunes Wilderness in the Manistee Na- 
tional Forest, the Sylvania and Sturgeon 
Gorge Wildernesses in the Ottawa Na- 
tional Forest, and the Carp River, Horse- 
shoe Bay, Government Island, and Nis- 
sawinogong (Round Island) Wilderness- 
es in the Hiawatha National Forest. 
These areas total about 52,000 acres, out 
of about 90,000 acres of national forest 
land studied in Michigan as potential 
wilderness, and 2.75 million acres of com- 
mercially forestable land in the State. 
By designating these seven areas as wild- 
erness, we will free up six other areas 
which have been reserved for wilderness 
consideration. 

The State of Michigan has been blessed 
with an abundance of forest land which 
represents one of the State’s most valu- 
able resources, These forests have in the 
past and will continue to support a va- 
riety of uses: Timber harvesting, recrea- 
tion, scenic enjoyment, and wilderness 
experiences. I firmly believe that, through 
careful allocation and management, 
these uses can coexist in harmony with 
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each other, and we can achieve the opti- 
mal utilization of the State’s forests to 
the benefit of all of its residents and 
other Americans. 

This legislation has been drafted to 
respond to concerns raised by many 
Michigan citizens, particularly those who 
live in the Upper Peninsula, where most 
of the wilderness areas will be located 
and where the impact will be greatest. 
Senator Riel has detailed the steps 
we have taken in that regard. I hope that 
the introduction of this bill will get the 
ball rolling toward an equitable, speedy, 
and final resolution of this issue, and I 
encourage and invite the participation 
of all Michigan citizens in that process. 


By Mr. LUGAR (for himself, Mr. 
DeConcrini, Mr. BAYH, Mr. GOLD- 
WATER, Mr. GarNn, and Mr. 
HAYAKAWA) : 

S. 2641. A bill to amend section 603 of 
the Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act of 1974; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

MANUFACTURED HOUSING 


Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, today Iam 
introducing legislation to resolve a long- 
standing regulatory problem and to cor- 
rect an equally longstanding misnomer in 
the Federal laws that affect the manu- 
factured housing industry. 

The regulatory problem began in 1976 
when HUD published its regulations im- 
plementing the standards. HUD estab- 
lished regulations which, in brief, stated 
that a structure was a mobile home if it 
was greater than 8 x 32 unless it was a 
recreational vehicle. Because a number 
of companies make travel trailers larger 
than 8 x 32 the definition of a recrea- 
tional vehicle became extremely impor- 
tant. HUD provided a definition of a rec- 
reational vehicle. 

Unfortunately, the RV definition 
proved to be virtually impossible to apply 
as written. The RV industry tried to per- 
suade HUD to clarify the meaning of 
the definition without success. From 1976 
to 1979 there was a period during which 
manufacturers of very large travel trail- 
ers were left without guidance as they 
produced these park models. 

In 1979 HUD decided that many park 
model manufacturers were producing 
RV’s in violation of the Mobile Home 
Construction Act. Consequently, HUD be- 
gan legal action against those manufac- 
turers. The industry appealed that deci- 
sion to HUD and to Congress arguing 
4 it was impossible to comply with the 
aw. 

After a review of the situation I wrote 
a letter to HUD Secretary Moon Lan- 
drieu that was cosigned by 12 other Sen- 
ators and Congressmen. The letter urged 
that the compliance date be extended 
and a clarification of the regulations be 
provided. The Secretary agreed that a 
clarification was needed and extended 
the compliance date. For the last 6 
months, HUD, the industry, and my of- 
fice have attempted to work out a rea- 
sonable interpretation of the law. After 
a number of months it became clear that 
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a workable definition of any RV was 
almost impossible to draft and that park 
models could not be built to the existing 
mobile home standards and remain tow- 
able. HUD and the industry finally 
agreed that park models were not mobile 
homes but did not agree on the appro- 
priate treatment of the new classifica- 
tion. Unfortunately, it was impossible to 
reach a concensus and HUD issued an 
advanced notice of proposed rulemaking 
to establish a new construction standard 
for park models. 

I believe that this proposed standard 
far exceeds HUD’s authority. The stat- 
ute provides HUD authority to regulate 
mobile homes only. There is no authority 
to regulate travel trailers, motor homes 
or any similar temporary living quarters. 

In response to HUD’s overreaching of 
their authority I drafted this legislation 
to resolve the question once and for all. 
Under the current statute and regula- 
tions there is considerable overlap in the 
size allowed for mobile homes and RV’s. 
My legislation eliminates that overlap. 
It also establishes a minimum square 
footage requirement that is consistent 
with the minimum property standards 
set up by FHA. And, finally, it clearly 
prevents HUD from regulating recrea- 
tional vehicles. 

This legislation also changes the term 
“mobile home” to “manufactured hous- 
ing.” The change is necessary to recog- 
nize the true character of the product 
and to help erase the house trailer image 
the industry suffers from. 

The term mobile home came into com- 
mon usage in the early 1940's. It was 
used to distinguish homes from trailers. 
The mobile home needed special equip- 
ment to haul it and to place it on a site. 
A trailer could be pulled by an automo- 
bile and placed on a site by the con- 
sumer. Furthermore, a mobile home was 
a full-time residence while a trailer was 
a temporary residence. There was still a 
degree of mobility to a mobile home thus 
the term was accurate. 

Today’s mobile home or manufactured 
home is no longer particularly mobile. At 
an average size of 14’ x 72’ towing costs 
exceed $1 per mile and setup costs 
often exceed $750. As a result less than 
2 percent of the homes move after their 
initial move from the factory. 

The lack of mobility plus the tremen- 
dous improvement in desirability and 
durability has resulted in a product that 
differs from site-built housing only in 
the way it is built. Construction and 
safety standards are virtually identical 
for both forms of housing. Thus, I have 
proposed to change the name to reflect 
the reality of the product. 

The change is necessary to help im- 
prove the image of the product and to 
help erase the old myths that have sur- 
rounded manufactured housing. The 
change will not affect the construction 
standards, the financing or any of the 
substantive laws that currently govern 
mobile homes. It is a change in name 
only. 

This bill will be considered as an 
amendment to the Housing Authoriza- 
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tion Act of 1981 when it is considered by 
the Banking Committee on Monday. I 
hope my colleagues will support my ef- 
forts to prevent HUD from overreaching 
its authority and to change the name of 
this vital industry from the mobile home 
industry to the manufactured housing 
industry.@ 


By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

S. 2642. A bill to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 to provide that 
telephone receivers may not be sold in 
interstate commerce unless they are 
manufactured in a manner which per- 
mits their use by persons with hearing 
impairments; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation. 
Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to introduce today legisla- 
tion which will require that all new 
telephone receivers be compatible with 
hearing aids. This legislation is an 
important step in helping those who 
have hearing impairments to fully par- 
ticipate in activities other Americans 
take for granted. 

Those with hearing impairments, the 
deaf and the hard of hearing, are the 
largest and most neglected group of dis- 
abled people in our Nation, numbering 
over 18 million. Hearing problems are 
particularly acute for older Americans, 
many of whom are embarrassed by this 
common disability. According to statis- 
tics provided by the National Institutes 
of Health, the loss of earning power due 
hearing impairment is at least $15 bil- 
lion a year. This figure will grow as the 
number and percentage of older people 
in our society grows larger each year. 

Mr. President, I believe that in all 
areas the Federal Government has failed 
to make a concerted effort to meet the 
needs of the hearing impaired. Research 
to understand even the rudimentary ele- 
ments of normal hearing is so small as 
to be negligible, and the rehabilitative 
and information services available to 
hearing impaired citizens are woefully 
inadequate. I intend to continue to work 
through both the Senate Handicapped 
Subcommittee and the Labor-HEW Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee to correct 
this situation. 

However, those who are presently try- 
ing to function in the mainstream of 
American life, with hearing aids, have 
been denied the ability to communicate 
freely using the telephone. The need for 
hearing aid compatibility with tele- 
phones is indicated by the fact that there 
are over 2 million hearing impaired peo- 
ple in this country whose hearing aids 
were built to be used over the phone, but 
who now cannot do so due to telephone 
design change. Of the 160 million tele- 
phones in the country, 35 million fail to 
generate the magnetic field required for 
compatibility with hearing aid telephone 
switches. The legislation I introduce to- 
day would require that these phones 
eventually be replaced through attrition 
with phones which hearing aid users can 
use. 

The importance of the use of the tele- 
phone in our society cannot be under- 
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estimated. By denying compatible tele- 
phone access to those with hearing aids, 
we have denied possible employment 
which involves use of telephones. I urge 
my colleagues to work with me to elimi- 
nate this serious barrier for the hearing 
impaired. 

I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2642 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Congress hereby finds that 

(1) all persons subscribing to or other- 
wise receiving telephone service in the Nation 
should receive the best service which is tech- 
nologically possible; 

(2) currently available technology is cap- 
able of providing telephone service to those 
individuals who, because of hearing impair- 
ments, require telephone reception by means 
of hearing aids with induction coils or other 
inductive receptors; and 

(3) modifications in current telephone re- 
ceiver design and manufacture should be 
made in order to accommodate the needs of 
individuals with hearing impairments. 

Sec. 2. Title II of the Communications Act 
of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 201 et seq.) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“REGULATION OF TELEPHONE RECEIVER DESIGN 


“Sec. 225. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person to manufacture, import into the 
United States, install, offer for sale, offer for 
rent, offer for lease, or otherwise distribute 
any telephone receiver or other similar tele- 
phone equipment, for use in connection with 


any interstate or foreign communication, un- 
less such receiver or other such equipment is 
designed and manufactured in a manner 
which permits telephone reception, through 
the use of such receiver or other such equip- 
ment, by means of any hearing aid which 
uses an induction coil or any other inductive 
receptor. 

“(b) Any person who violates the provi- 
sions of this section shall be fined not more 
than $5,000. Any person who is convicted of 
a second or subsequent offense punishable 
under this subsection shall be fined not more 
than $10,000.”. 

Sec. 3. The amendment made in section 2 
shall apply only with respect to telephone 
receivers and other such similar telephone 
equipment manufactured after January 1, 
1982.@ 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 2643. A bill to amend title XII of the 
Public Health Service Act to provide 
demonstration programs relating to 
emergency child health care; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources. 

EMERGENCY CHILD HEALTH SERVICES ACT OF 1980 
@ Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, we are all 
aware that in times of fiscal restraint, 
those without a voice in the legislative 
process will suffer most. The legislation 
which I am introducing today seeks to 
redress that situation to the advantage 
of a large yet quiet constituency—Ameri- 
ca’s children. In times when cost-effec- 
tiveness is a catchword and the value of 
preventive medical care is increasingly 
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recognized as a cornerstone in our na- 
tional effort to reduce medical costs, we 
cannot continue to ignore our child popu- 
lation. Medical services directed to chil- 
dren yield the greatest benefit over the 
longest period of time and must be ade- 
quately funded if we are to stem the ris- 
ing cost of health care. It is with these 
goals in mind that I introduce the Emer- 
gency Child Health Services Act of 1980. 

This legislation would seek to demon- 
strate a reduction in preventable mor- 
bidity and mortality caused by accidents 
in childhood through a grant program 
giving special recognition to the special 
interests of children. I propose to estab- 
lish a demonstration program of grants 
directed by the Secretary for expansion 
and improvement of emegency medical 
services systems to provide emergency 
medical services for children. 

I would point out that children and 
adolescents are truly in need of such 
services. Of all patients receiving care 
in our hospital emergency departments, 
20 percent to 35 percent are children or 
adolescents. On weekends and during the 
night, that number can jump to more 
than 40 percent of such visits. More than 
18 million children receive emergency 
services each year. Approximately 100,- 
000 children are permanently crippled 
by trauma annually, and up to 55 per- 
cent of all deaths up to age 15 are due 
to injuries. Accidents are the leading 
cause of death for children from birth 
to age 14. 

Given this situation, we must next 
recognize that the medical needs of chil- 
dren differ from those of adults physi- 
cally, metabolically, and emotionally. 
Planning and programing for emer- 
gency and preventive services must rec- 
ognize the unique needs of pediatric 
patients. 


Special pediatric expertise and equip- 
ment are required to examine and eval- 
uate children in order to recognize subtle 
signs and symptoms which may indicate 
serious underlying disease or major in- 
jury. Special interviewing techniques 
are needed to recognize the effect of the 
emergency on the child's emotions, be- 
havior, growth, and development. Fi- 
nally, children require separation from 
adults in the hospital emergency area. 
Exposure to the unpleasant sights and 
sounds inherent in adult emergencies af- 
fects the mind of the child adversely. 

I contend that emergency medical 
services are primarily adult oriented in 
spite of the proportion of emergencies 
which are pediatric. The nature of pedi- 
atric emergencies merits separate fund- 
ing and recognition, for there is no sub- 
stitute for specialized emergency pre- 
paredness when the life of a child is at 
stake. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 2643 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Emergency Child 
Health Services Act of 1980”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Part A of title XII of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended by adding the 
followng new section at the end thereof: 

“EMERGENCY MEDICAL SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 

“Sec. 1211. (a) The Secretary may make 
grants to and enter into contracts with 
eligible entities (as defined in section 1206 
(a)) for demonstration programs for the 
expansion and improvement of emergency 
medical services systems to provide emer- 
gency medical services for children. No eli- 
gible entity may receive a grant or enter into 
a contract for a demonstration program 
under this section unless— 

“(1) such entity has received a first grant 
under section 1203(e) (1); 

“(2) such demonstration project is con- 
ducted in connection with an emergency 
medical services system; and 

“(3) the eligible entity meets the require- 
ments of section 1206(b). 

“(b) (1) No grant or contract may be made 
under this section unless an application 
therefor has been submitted to, and ap- 
proved by, the Secretary. Such an applica- 
tion shall be in such form and be submitted 
in such manner as the Secretary shall by 
regulation prescribe. Such application shall 
provide assurances satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary that the applicant will make such re- 
ports and provide such other information 
respecting the grant or contract as the Secre- 
tary may require. 

“(2) For purposes of making grants and 
entering into contracts under this section, 
the Secretary shall initially select not more 
than 2 applications for receipt of funds. 

“(3) The Secretary may not approve an 
application for a grant or contract under 
this section for a demonstration program 
unless the application contains a full de- 
scription of the program and provides assur- 
ances, satisfactory to the Secretary, that the 
program will be conducted as follows: 

(A) The program provides emergency 
medical services for children, including serv- 
ices to respond to trauma, accidental in juries 
and child abuse, poisonings, infectious dis- 
eases, respiratory difficulties, dehydration, 
and other life-threatening pediatric medical 
emergencies. 

“(B) The program provides for the partici- 
pation, in an advisory capacity, of concerned 
medical professionals and other interested 
groups. 

“(C) The program provides for informa- 
tion programs relating to prevention of 
pediatric emergencies. 

“(D) The program provides that trained 
personnal are available to meet the needs of 
pediatric patients receiving services under 
the program. 

“(E) The program provides that pediatric 
specialty facilities utilize biomedical com- 
munication systems, and that communities 
that do not have such specialty facilities 
are included in a communication system to 
facilitate emergency communication by 
physicians in such communities regarding 
pediatric patients. 

“(F) The program provides for the coordi- 
nation of emergency transportation of high- 
risk pediatric patients to regional specialty 
facilities. 

“(G) The program assures that sufficient 
emergency facilities and critical care units 
for pediatric patients are available, includ- 
ing poison control centers. 

“(H) The program provides for the trans- 
fer of pediatric patients to acute or other 
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care facilities that will provide long-term 
care and rehabilitation. 

“(I) The program provides for review and 
evaluation of pediatric services provided un- 
der the program, including appropriate 
methods for evaluating the cost-effectiveness 
of the program and the quality of care and 
services provided under the program. 

“(c) The Secretary shall determine the 
amount of any grant or contract made under 
this section. Payments under such grants 
and contracts may be made in advance on 
the basis of estimates or by way of reim- 
bursement, with necessary adjustments on 
account of underpayment or overpayments, 
and in such installments and on such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary finds neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of such grants 
and contracts. 

„(d) (1) Each recipient of a grant or con- 
tract under this section shall keep such 
records as the Secretary shall prescribe, in- 
cluding records that fully disclose the 
amount and disposition by such recipient of 
the proceeds of such grant or contract, the 
total cost of the undertaking in connection 
with which such grant or contract was made, 
the amount of the portion of the cost of the 
undertaking supplied by other sources, and 
such other records as will facilitate an effec- 
tive audit. 

“(2) The Secretary and the Comptroller 
General of the United States, or their duly 
authorized representatives, shall have access 
for the purpose of audit and examination to 
any books, documents, and records of the re- 
cipient of grants or contracts under this 
section that are pertinent to such grants or 
contracts. 

“(e) The Secretary may provide technical 
assistance to eligible entities with respect to 
programs assisted under this section. 

“(f) The Secretary shall evaluate the dem- 
onstration programs supported under this 
section and shall submit to the Congress, 
not later than January 1, 1984, a report in- 
cluding— 

“(1) the results of such demonstration 
programs; 

“(2) the Secretary's evaluation of such 
programs, including the cost-effectiveness of 
such programs, the quality of care provided 
under such programs, and the effect of dif- 
ferent geographic settings on the results of 
such programs; and 

“(3) any recommendations the Secretary 
may have with respect to such programs. 

“(g) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated, $400,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1981, $400,000 for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1982, and $400,000 for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1983.“ 

(b) (1) Section 1206 (a) is amended by— 

(A) striking out “and” after “1203,"; and 

(B) inserting “and 1211,” after “1204,”. 

(2) Section 1206(b)(1)(B) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “or” after “1202 (b) 
(1)” and inserting in lieu thereof a comma: 
and 


(B) by inserting , or 1211” after “1205".@ 


By Mr. INOUYE (for himself and 
Mr. MATSUNAGA) : 

S. 2644. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide for the direct 
reimbursement of qualified gerontologi- 
cal nurse practitioners under medicare 
and medicaid; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

S. 2645. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for access to 
qualified professional gerontological 
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nurse practitioners without prior refer- 
ral in the Federal employee health bene- 
fits program; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

@ Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation with Senator 
Matsunaca, which would amend our Na- 
tion’s medicare law in order to provide 
for the independent reimbursement of 
those services that are rendered by pro- 
fessional gerontological nurse practition- 
ers. Reimbursement of gerontological 
nurse practitioners should be provided 
whether they are self-employed, em- 
ployed within an organized nursing serv- 
ice such as a nursing home, or employed 
within a multidisciplinary agency that 
lacks an organized nursing service or- 
ganization. 

The population of America is growing 
increasingly older, with more than 10 
percent of all people now age 65 or older. 
The aged person, likely to have one or 
more chronic diseases, is in need of long- 
term health care. Long-term care de- 
mands more of the human service known 
as nursing than any other profession. 
Most of the known needs of medicare 
beneficiaries for primary health care 
services can be provided by qualified 
registered nurses. 


Gerontological nurse practitioners are 
registered nurses who have received 
specialized education that prepares them 
to assume responsibility for delivery of 
primary care to older adults. Studies of 
the role of nurse practitioners conclude 
that care provided by these profession- 
als is comparable in outcome to care 
given by physicians, rates high in con- 
sumer satisfaction, and is cost-effective. 
Care rendered by nurse practitioners has 
been applauded because of the priority 
placed on patient education, fostering 
self-care strategies, illness prevention, 
and health maintenance. Nursing serv- 
ices are intrinsically therapeutic in and 
of themselves and thereby, capable of 
restoring patients to optimal health or 
enabling them to adapt to chronic ill- 
ness, disability or terminal disease. 

The first meaningful contact between 
patients in underserved areas and the 
health care system most often involves a 
public health nurse or nurse practition- 
er. For most patients the nurse practi- 
tioner sees, assesses, and treats with no 
direct physician involvement. Require- 
ment of a physician’s signature or so- 
called supervision is unnecessary and 
very costly. 

The present structure makes hiring 
practitioners an economic liability for 
health care administrators. The provi- 
sions within the medicare reimburse- 
ment program are restrictive and pre- 
vent the delivery of needed health care 
services to persons who reside in rural 
areas of this country. Nurses in private 
practice in underserved areas have been 
forced to shut down needed facilities be- 
cause of the inability to qualify for third 
party funds. 

Patients who need and want nursing 
services must make out-of-pocket pay- 
ments in addition to paying high in- 
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surance premiums. If people are to have 
access to health care services, nurses 
must be recognized as providers of health 
care whose services are reimbursed 
through health insurance provisions of 
the medicare law. Congressman PEPPER, 
chairman of the Select Committee on 
Aging, will be introducing similar legis- 
lation in the House this year. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent that the text of the bills be 
printed in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the bills were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2644 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 1861(j) (4) of the Social Security Act 
is amended by— 


(1) striking out “and” at the end of clause 
(A) thereof, and 

(2) by inserting immediately before the 
semicolon at the end thereof the following: 
„ and (C) provides for having a qualified 
professional gerontological nurse practi- 
tioner available, on at least a consultant 
basis, to assure that necessary gerontological 
nursing services are furnished,”’. 

(b) The first sentence of section 1861(r) of 
the Social Security Act is amended by— 

(1) striking out “or” at the end of clause 
(4) thereof, and 

(2) inserting immediately before the pe- 
riod at the end thereof the following: “, or 
(6) a qualified professional gerontological 
nurse practitioner who is licensed by the 
State in which such nurse performs such 
function or action, but only with respect to 
functions or actions which such nurse js 
legally authorized to perform as a registered 
nurse by the State in which he or she per- 
forms them and, then, only for purposes of 
section 1861(s)(1) and 1861(s)(2)(A), for 
purposes of making a certification of the 
type required by section 1814(a) (2) (A), and 
for purposes of the meeting of the require- 
ment imposed with respect to hospitals that 
each patient of such a hospital be under 
the care of a physician”. 

(c) Section 1861 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“Qualified Professional Gerontological Nurse 
Practitioner 


“(bb) The term ‘qualified professional 
gerontological nurse practitioner’, when used 
in connection with the performance of any 
function or action, means an individual 
who— 

“(1) is licensed to practice nursing by the 
State in which such function or action is 
performed; and 

“(2)(A) holds a master’s degree in geron- 
tological nursing or a related field from an 
accredited educational institution, or (B) 
is certified as a gerontological nurse practi- 
tioner by the duly recognized professional 
nurses organization.“ 

(d) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall be applicable only with respect 
to services furnished after the month which 
follows the month in which this Act is 
enacted. 

Sec. 2. (a) The first sentence of section 
1902(a) of the Social Security Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
clause (39) thereof, 
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(2) by striking out the period at the end 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon, and 

(3) by adding after clause (40) thereof the 
following new clauses: 

“(41) provide that, with respect to health 
services which are covered under the State 
plan, payment will be made for professional 
services furnished by a qualified professional 
gerontological nurse practitioner who is 
legally authorized to provide them; 

“(42) provide that payment under the 
State plan will not be made for services fur- 
nished by any intermediate care facility or 
skilled nursing facility unless such facility 
provides for having a qualified professional 
gerontological nurse practitioner available, 
on at least a consultant basis, to assure that 
necessary gerontological nursing services are 
furnished to the patients In such facility; 
and 

(43) provide that payment under the 
State plan will not be made for inpatient 
services furnished by any hospital unless, in 
the operation of such hospital, there is ex- 
tended to qualified professional gerontologi- 
cal nurse practitioners, with respect to pro- 
fessional services which both physicians and 
qualified professional gerontological nurse 
practitioners are authorized to provide, the 
same staff and similar privileges as are ex- 
tended to physicians caring for patients in 
such hospital. Admissions to such hospitals 
by qualified professional gerontological nurse 
practitioners will be based on nursing diag- 
noses or a determined functional diagnosis. 

(b) Section 1905 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

(m) The term ‘qualified professional ge- 
rontological nurse practitioner’, when used 
in connection with the performance of any 
function or action, means an individual 
who— 

“(1) is licensed to practice nursing by the 
State in which such function or action is 
performed; and 

“(2)(A) holds a master’s degree in ge- 
rontological nursing or a related field from an 
accredited educational institution, or (B) is 
certified as a gerontological nurse practition- 
er by the duly recognized professional nurses 
organization.”. 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall take effect on January 1, 1981. 

S. 2465 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of section 8902(k) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “or optometrist” each place it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “, optometrist, 
or qualified professional gerontological nurse 
practitioner”. 

SEC. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall become effective with respect to any 
contract entered into or renewed on or after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
S. 2214 
At the request of Mr. JoRNSTON, the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2214, a 
bill entitled the “Emergency Federal 
Crude Oil Sale, Use and Storage Act of 
1980.” 
S. 2239 
At the request of Mr. Packwoop, the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2239, a bill to 
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amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
with respect to the income tax treatment 
of incentive stock options. 


8. 2379 


At the request of Mr. STEVENSON, the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. Lucar), and 
the Senator from Delaware (Mr. ROTH) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 2379, a 
bill to encourage exports by facilitating 
the formation and operation of export 
trading companies and the expansion of 
export trade service generally. 

8. 2468 


At the request of Mr. BURDICK, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico (Mr. SCHMITT) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2468, a 
bill to amend the Social Security Act with 
respect to payments under medicare and 
medicaid to hospital providers of long- 
term care services (swing beds). 

S. 2492 


At the request of Mr. Inouye, the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2492, a bill to 
regulate commerce, promote energy self- 
sufficiency, and protect the environment, 
by establishing procedures for the loca- 
tion, construction and operation of ocean 
thermal energy conversion facilities and 
plantships to produce electricity and 
energy-intensive products off the coasts 
of the, United States; and to amend the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936 to make 
available certain financial assistance for 
construction and operation of such facil- 
ities and plantships; and for other pur- 
poses. 

S. 2503 

At the request of Mrs. Kassesaum, the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. PRESS- 
LER) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2503, a bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to provide a refund- 
able credit against income tax for cer- 
tain interest on agricultural operating 
loans. 

S. 2532 

At the request of Mr. Hayakawa, the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ARMSTRONG) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2532, a 
bill to reinstate and validate U.S. oil and 
gas leases numbered OCS-P-0218 and 
OCS-P-0226. 

S. 2560 

At the request of Mr. NELSON, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama (Mr. STEWART) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2560, a bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide for the exclusion from 
taxation of interest earned on deposits 
which are used for residential mortgage 
lending purposes. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 156 


At the request of Mr. Burpicx, the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. JOHNSTON), 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. STONE), 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. HoLLincs) were added as cospon- 
sors of Senate Joint Resolution 156, a 
joint resolution to authorize the Presi- 
dent to issue annually a proclamation 
designating that week in November 
which includes Thanksgiving Day as 
“National Family Week.” 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 159 


At the request of Mr. Dots, the Sen- 
ator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH) was added 
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as a cosponsor of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 159, a joint resolution disapproving 
the action taken by the President under 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 in im- 
posing a fee on imports of petroleum 
or petroleum products. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 60 


At the request of Mr. Jepsen, the Sen- 
ator from Missouri (Mr. DANFORTH), and 
the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Nunn) 
were added as cosponsors of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 60, a concurrent 
resolution expressing the sense of the 
Congress with respect to the treatment 
of Christians by the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, and for other purposes. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 61 


At the request of Mr. Jepsen, the Sen- 
ator from Missouri (Mr. DANFORTH), and 
the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Nunn) 
were added as cosponsors of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 61, a concurrent 
resolution expressing the sense of the 
Congress with respect to the treatment 
of Christians by the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, and for other purposes. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 82 


At the request of Mr. CHURCH, the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 82, expressing the 
sense of the Congress that the 1980 au- 
tomatic increase in social security bene- 
fits which is provided for under exist- 
ing law should be allowed to occur as 
scheduled. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 405 


At the request of Mr. Proxmire, the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Exon), the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Humpurey), the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. BIDEN), the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. NEtson), the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Burpick), and the 
Senator from New York (Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN) were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Resolution 405, a resolution expressing 
the sense of the Senate with respect to 
compliance by the Soviet Union with the 
Convention on the Prohibition of the 
Development, Production and Stockpil- 
ing of Bacteriological (Biological) and 
2 Weapons and on Their Destruc- 
ion. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 411 

At the request of Mr. Hayakawa, the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND) was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Resolution 411, a resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Senate that no 
withholding tax be imposed on certain 
interest and dividends. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 412 

At the request of Mr. Rotu, the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. Baucus), the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Bur- 
DICK), the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Doe), the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Domentcr), the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. DurENBERGER), the Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. Eacteron), the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky (Mr. Forp), the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Garn), the Sen- 
ator from Alaska (Mr. Grave.) , the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. Levin), the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. LucGar), the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), 
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the Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER), 
the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Younc), and the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Barn) were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Resolution 412, a resolution re- 
lating to the attempted rescue of the 
Americans held hostage in Iran. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1713 


At the request of Mr. WEIcKeR, the 
Senator from New York (Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN) was added as a cosponsor of 
amendment No. 1713 intended to be pro- 
posed to Senate Concurrent Resolution 
89, a concurrent resolution setting 
forth the recommended congressional 
budget for the U.S. Government for the 
fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983 and 
revising the second concurrent resolu- 
tion on the budget for fiscal year 1980. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1714 


At the request of Mr. WEICKER, the 
Senator from New York (Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN) was added as a cosponsor of 
amendment No. 1714 intended to be pro- 
posed to Senate Concurrent Resolution 
86, a concurrent resolution setting forth 
the recommended congressional budget 
for the U.S. Government for the fiscal 
years 1981, 1982, and 1983 and revising 
the second concurrent resolution on the 
budget for fiscal yar 1980. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1715 


At the request of Mr. WEICKER, the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Moyni- 
HAN) was added as a cosponsor of 
amendment No. 1715 intended to be pro- 
posed to Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 86, a concurrent resolution set- 
ting forth the recommended congres- 


sional budget for the U.S. Government 
for the fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983 
and revising the second concurrent res- 
olution on the budget for fiscal year 1980. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 416—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION OF SYM- 
PATHY ON THE DEATH OF DON 
LUIS MUNOZ MARIN 


Mr. MOYNIHAN submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 416 

Whereas Don Luis Mufioz Marin was 
one of Puerto Rico's most distinguished 
political figures in its entire history; and 

Whereas Don Luis Mufioz Marin was 
born on February 18, 1898; and 

Whereas Don Luis Mufioz Marin was 
the creator of one of Puerto Rico's most 
important political parties, the Popular 
Democratic Party; and 

Whereas Don Luis Muñoz. Marin's politi- 
cal activities helped inculcate an allegiance 
to the Democratic form of government in 
Puerto Rico; and 

Whereas Don Luis Mufioz Marin was 
elected to the Senate of Puerto Rico in 1940 
and reelected to that position in 1944 and 
served as President of the Puerto Rican 
Senate until 1948; and 

Whereas Don Luis Mufioz Marin was 
elected the first Governor of the Territory 
of Puerto Rico in 1948; and 

Whereas Don Luis Mufioz Marin was 
the founder of the present Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico in 1952 which established 
aorto Rico’s right to self-determination; 
an 

Whereas Don Luis Muñoz Marin was 
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one of the chief authors of the remarkable 
and successful economic development pro- 
gram Operation Bootstrap which transformed 
Puerto Rico’s impoverished, stagnant agri- 
cultural economy with one of Latin Amer- 
ica’s lowest per capita incomes into a dy- 
namic and industrially based economy which 
now has one of Latin America’s highest per 
capita incomes; and 

Whereas the United States Senate has 
learned today of the death of this great 
man, now be it 

Resolved, That the Senate formally ex- 
presses its deepest gratitude to Don Luis 
Muñoz Marin for his untiring efforts to fos- 
ter ties between Puerto Rico and the United 
States as well as its deepest sympathy to 
his family and the people of Puerto Rico 
upon his death. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


NUCLEAR WASTE POLICY ACT— 
S. 2189 


AMENDMENT NO. 1732 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. JACKSON submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
S. 2189, a bill to establish a program for 
Federal storage of spent fuel from civil- 
ian nuclear powerplants, to set forth a 
Federal policy and initiate a program 
for the disposal of nuclear waste from 
civilian activities, and for other purposes. 
@ Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, perhaps 
the most controversial issue in the cur- 
rent debate on nuclear waste policy has 
been the question of the role to be as- 
signed to State and local government in 
the siting process for nuclear waste dis- 
posal facilities. The shorthand label 
which has been adopted for this role is 
“consultation and concurrence.” This 
shorthand derives from a phrase made 
popular by the report of the President’s 
Interagency Review Group on Nuclear 
Waste Management (IRG) which issued 
its final report on nuclear waste policy 
last year. The President’s February 12, 
1980 message on nuclear waste manage- 
ment policy endorses this concept with- 
out further clarifying what it means. 


Today I am submitting an amendment 
to Calendar No. 582, S. 2189, the Nuclear 
Waste Policy Act, a bill reported by the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources in January. My amendment 
would establish, by Federal statute, a 
consultation and concurrence procedure. 


For a variety of reasons, but funda- 
mentally because of the possibility that 
very long-lived, toxic nuclear wastes may 
be placed irretrievably within the bor- 
ders of some particular State, many have 
proposed that State officials be granted 
a statutory role in the siting process to 
safeguard State and local interests. In 
the absence of such a role, existing law 
vests authority over the siting of nuclear 
waste facilities in the Federal Govern- 
ment. The most recent Senate vote on 
this matter involved what is probably the 
most restrictive kind of consultation and 
concurrence proposal: The delegation of 
Federal authority to the Governor of any 
State to veto the establishment of a nu- 
clear waste disposal facility in that State. 
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On July 17, 1979 such a proposal, formu- 
lated as an amendment to the fiscal year 
1980 authorization legislation for the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission, was tabled 
in the Senate by a vote of 55 to 37. 

The administration’s version of con- 
sultation and concurrence is somewhat 
more difficult to pin down. The IRG 
stressed the importance of a process of 
interaction between Federal and State 
Officials which is continuous in nature 
and which apparently involves the con- 
tinuous concurrence of responsible State 
Officials at every step of the way from 
initial conception of a project through 
actual operation of a facility. There has 
been no compelling need for the admin- 
istration to formulate this idea in legis- 
lative language, so we do not know ex- 
actly what they mean by “consultation 
and concurrence” in an operational sense. 

Mr. President, the Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources had not 
evolved a consensus on this important 
institutional issue at the time that S. 
2189 was ordered reported. In the mean- 
time, the Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Affairs has been working on S. 742, 
the Nuclear Waste Management Reor- 
ganization Act of 1980, a bill, the latest 
version of which would establish a Presi- 
dential advisory committee to be known 
as the State Planning Council on Nu- 
clear Waste and a particular consulta- 
tion and concurrence process applying to 
radioactive waste facilities for disposal 
of civilian and military wastes. 

The amendment I will offer provides 
for close consultation between the Sec- 
retary of Energy and the Governor of 
any State in which a disposal facility for 
spent fuel and high-level radioactive 
waste from civilian activities may be lo- 
cated. The provisions of this amendment, 
like the provisions of S. 2189, affect fa- 
cilities for the disposal of civilian wastes 
only. In my opinion, a host of very diffi- 
cult problems, including constitutional 
problems, are raised by any proposal for 
the delegation to State government of 
statutory authority over any phase of our 
program of national defense. I believe 
that the question of the appropriate 
State role in the siting of civilian nuclear 
waste facilities is quite controversial 
enough in itself without bringing in these 
additional problems. 

I would, therefore, hope that the Con- 
gress could provide a clear direction on 
the question of the role of the States 
with regard to these civilian nuclear 
waste disposal facilities in the context 
of S. 2189, the bill which establishes the 
overall Federal policy for such facilities. 


The consultation process contemplated 
in my amendment involves timely notice, 
a requirement that the Governor be kept 
currently informed of the progress of 
work, access by designees of the Gover- 
nor to relevant information, and oppor- 
tunity for review of and comment on 
activities under the project. 


With regard to concurrence, my 
amendment requires that the Governor 
be offered a clearly specified opportu- 
nity to object to any site selected for a 
disposal facility in the State. The Gover- 
nor would exercise this option prior to 
the submission of an application for a 
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construction permit for a facility at that 
site by the Secretary of Energy to the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission. If the 
Governor does object, the Secretary 
must suspend further site-specific activi- 
ties at the disposal facility. These activi- 
ties may not begin again unless the 
President determines that the facility in 
question is essential to the national in- 
terest. 

I believe that this amendment provides 
the proper balance of authority between 
national and local concerns. The Presi- 
dent must carry the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for the national interest in 
protecting the public through safe man- 
agement and disposal of the wastes 
generated by civilian nuclear power- 
plants. In my view, there can be no 
doubt that the President must have the 
full authority necessary to carry out this 
responsibility. 

On the other hand, the Governor has 
the responsibility to refiect the public 
health and safety concerns of the locality 
in which a nuclear waste disposal facility 
is sited. My amendment provides ample 
opportunity for this and offers the Gov- 
ernor, in the event that his objections 
are not being met through consultation 
with the Secretary of Energy, the right 
to force the President to determine 
whether or not the facility is essential to 
the national interest. 

This amendment puts the responsibil- 
ity for each level of judgment where it 
belongs. The Secretary of Energy is com- 
pelled to enter into a continuous process 
of consultation with the appropriate 
State officials. In the event that this 
process leads to objections by the Gover- 
nor, the President is required to weigh 
these objections in relation to the na- 
tional interest and decide for or against 
a particular facility. This decision would 
be made prior to application for a con- 
struction permit and, therefore, prior to 
a major commitment of Federal funds. 
Upon construction, the facility would be 
subject to a licensing process and the 
continuing regulatory authority set forth 
in the rules of the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission. 

Mr. President, the Nuclear Waste 
Policy Act is, in my opinion, one of the 
more important bills to come before the 
Senate this year. We are embroiled in a 
full fledged national debate over the fu- 
ture of nuclear power. I have my own 
preferences concerning how that debate 
should turn out. But those preferences 
are not relevant to this legislation. We 
must deal responsibly with nuclear waste 
no matter what the outcome of the na- 
tional debate over nuclear power. I hope 
that the controversy over the nuclear fu- 
ture will not prevent us from providing 
for the protection of the public health 
and safety from the hazards of the nu- 
clear waste we have today and will con- 
tinue to have whatever that future turns 
out to be. 


FIRST CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET 
RESOLUTION, 1981—SENATE CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 86 

AMENDMENT NO. 1733 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 
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Mr. COHEN (for himself, Mr. SIMPSON, 
and Mr. NeLson) submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to Senate Concurrent Resolution 
86, a concurrent resolution setting forth 
the recommended congressional budget 
for the U.S. Government for the fiscal 
years 1981, 1982, and 1983, and revising 
the second concurrent resolution on the 
budget for the fiscal year 1980. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL EFFICIENCY 

AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. Fresident, the 
Subcommittees on Governmental Effi- 
ciency and the District of Columbia and 
on Federal Spending Practices and Open 
Government will hold a joint hearing 
concerning the recent annual report of 
the Department of Energy Inspector 
General and S. 1548, legislation designed 
to place the Inspectors General at En- 
ergy and HEW under the same statute 
covering the other Inspector General offi- 
ces. The hearing will take place on May 8 
at 10 am., in 3302 Dirksen Office 
Building. 

Any questions concerning the hearing 
should be addressed to Ira S. Shapiro at 
224-4161 or Ron Chiodo at 2240211. 6 
COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL RESOURCES 
Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce for the information of 
the Senate and the public, the scheduling 
of a public hearing before the Energy Re- 
search and Development Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. 

The hearing is scheduled for May 24, 
1980, beginning at 9 a.m., in the Medi- 
cine Man Room of the Holiday Inn, 1701 
Sheridan Avenue, Cody, Wyo. 82414. 

Testimony is invited regarding Senate 
bill S. 821, which is presently before the 
subcommittee. 

S. 821, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain modifications of the existing 
Buffalo Bill Dam and Reservoir, Sho- 
shone project, Pick-Sloan Missouri Basin 
program, Wyoming, and for other pur- 
poses. 

For further information regarding the 
hearings you may wish to contact Mr. 
Russell R. Brown, of the committee staff 
on extension 202-224-2366. Those wish- 
ing to testify or who wish to submit a 
written statement for the hearing record 
should write to the Research and Devel- 
opment Subcommittee, room 3106, Dirk- 
sen Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20510. (Attention Russell R. 
Brown.) è 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 


COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, SCIENCE, 
AND TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion be authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today to hold hearings 
on S. 2492, the Ocean Thermal Energy 
Conversion Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today to hold hearings on the geo- 
politics of oil. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


LESTER PREHN HONORED 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. President, on April 
20, 1980, Lester Prehn, of Martensdale, 
Iowa, was awarded the Purple Heart 
medal which he had earned in combat in 

World War I but had never before re- 

ceived. 

I had the privilege of helping to obtain 
the necessary documentation and certi- 
fication for this award, and the honor of 
presenting it to Mr. Prehn. 

Over 200 people gathered to recognize 
and salute him for his service and suf- 
fering in defense of our country. The pre- 
sentation of this much-deserved but 
long-delayed medal was an occasion both 
to honor a patriotic American and to re- 
mind ourselves of the national obligation 
we have to those who have served our 
country in uniform. 

Mr. President, I ask that the program 
for this stirring ceremony and a news- 
paper account of it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The material follows: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
WARS, MARTENSDALE LIONS CLUB, MARTEN- 
DALE FIRE DEPT., THE PURPLE HEART AWARDS 
CEREMONY 


Posting the Colors, All Organizations. 

National Anthem, Jim Brommel. 

Pledge of Allegiance, Unison. 

Invocation, Bob Lewis, Chaplain. 

Greetings and Introductions, John Tuttle, 
Pete Lull. 

Music Ensemble. 

Remarks, Cindy Woodman. 

Biography of Lester H. Prehn, John Tuttle. 

Legislative Citation, The Honorable Philip 
Davitt. 

U.S. Flag, The Honorable John Culver. 

Purple Heart Medal, The Honorable Philip 
Davitt and The Honorable John Culver. 

Life Membership into PHA-Robert Winters. 

Keynote Speaker, The Honorable John 
Culver. 

Remarks. 

Gold Bless America, Unison. 

Retirement of Colors, All Organizations. 

Benediction, Bob Lewis, Chaplain. 

Our special thanks to all the Organizations 
who helped with the program. 

Order of induction into military service 
of the United States. The President of the 
United States To: Lester H. Prehn Order No. 
200 Serial No. 1102 Greeting: You will, 
therefore, report to the Local Board at In- 
dianola, Iowa, at 3:00 p.m. on the 24th day 
of February, 1918. From and after the day 
and hour just named you will be a soldier 
in the Military Service of the United States. 

John Tuttle, Department Commander, 
American Legion of Iowa. 

Pete Lull, Chief, Martensdale Volunteer 
Fire Dept. 

John Kleymann, President, Martensdale 
Lions Club. 


Bob Lewis, Chaplain, American Legion of 
Towa. 
Cindy Woodman, Friend. 
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Hon. Philip Davitt, State Representative, 
58th District of Iowa. 

Hon. John Culver, U.S. Senator, Iowa. 

Robert Winters, Des Moines Reg. Director, 
Veterans Administration. 

Honorable Discharge from the United 
States Army—To Whom it may concern: 
This is to certify that Lester H. Prehn, PVT 
2153885, Co. L, 132 Inf., The United States 
Army, as a testimonial of honest and faith- 
ful service, is hereby honorably discharged 
from the Military Service of the U.S. given 
under my hand at Camp Dodge, Iowa this 
20th day of May, 1919, signed Lewis Caus- 
ler, Major, Signal Corps, USA, Command- 
ing. 

Les Prehn: 

October 23, 1889, born, 
Iowa. 

1893, moved to Martensdale and Bevington 
area. 

1894, started school, Spencer Country 
School located 14 mile north of Elmer Wood. 

1912, voted in Ist general election. 

February 24, 1918, drafted, U.S. Army, re- 
ceived training at Camp Dodge, Iowa and 
Camp Logan, Houston, Texas. 

May 1918, arrived Brest, France, 33rd Div., 
132d Inf., Co. L. 

October 12, 1918, wounded in action, Ar- 
gonne Woods, France. 

May 20, 1919, discharged, Camp Dodge, 
Towa. 

July 15, 1920, married Inez Conard. No 
children. Inez passed away in 1956. 

April 20, 1980, received the Purple Heart 
Award. 

Thank you for attending and helping to 
make this day one to remember for Lester 
H. Prehn. 


Clarke County, 


[From the Indianola (Iowa) Record-Herald, 
Apr. 21, 1980] 


PREHN RECEIVES PURPLE HEART— 
62 Years LATE 


(By Lea Pierce) 


Lester Prehn looked pleased Sunday in 
the sweltering heat of the Martensdale-St. 
Marys gymnasium. Sixty-two years late, 
Prehn stood before a full house and received 
the Purple Heart award for combat wounds 
suffered in World War I. 

Over 200 people cheered and applauded as 
U.S. Senator John Culver pinned the medal 
to the lapel of Prehn's dapper navy blue suit. 
Patriotic songs were sung and Culver, Iowa 
Representative Phil Davitt of St. Charles and 
John Tuttle, Commander of the American 
Legion, spoke of Prehen's service to his coun- 
try. 
“This is a little too big a deal for me,” 
Prehn said before the ceremony began. 


91 YEARS OLD 


But he seemed to take it right in stride, 
and at 91 years, needed no assistance as he 
climbed the steep steps onto the stage where 
10 American flags and the colors of several 
VFW and American Legion posts framed the 
award ceremonies. 


Though no one really knows why the gov- 
ernment failed to give Prehn his medal before 
now, Sunday's ceremonies were the result of 
Cindy Woodman, a friend and neighbor of 
Prehn who cared enough to take matters into 
her own hands. 


Woodman and her husband met Prehn sev- 
eral years ago when they rented a house from 
him in Indianola. In the course of hours of 
cribbage and pinochle games, the young cou- 
ple and Prehn told each other of their lives. 
That was how Woodman learned Prehn had 
never received his Purple Heart. 

“TALKED ABOUT EVERYTHING” 

“Over the years we've talked about every- 
thing,” Woodman said. In every opinion poll 
there are some that have no opinion, Wood- 
man commented. “But anyone who knows 
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Les knows he's not one of them!.“ she added 
with a grin. 

“One of the things I enjoy most about Les- 

ter is the age difference between us.“ Wood- 
man continued. It's important that younger 
people have someone to look up to and some- 
one to listen to.“ 
+ Rep. Phil Davitt said Woodman did the 
unusual by telling him of the situation so 
he could “do the unusual” by performing 
the duties of his office. 

Between Davitt and Sen. John Culver, 
quick action was taken to obtain the belated 
medal for Prehn. 

LIVES IN INDIANOLA 

Prehn, who now lives in Indianola, was 
born in 1889 near Osceola on a farm. He grew 
up in south central Iowa and in 1918 was 
inducted into the army. He achieved the rank 
of private, American Legion Commander Tut- 
tle said, noting that in those days privates 
were called “cannon fodder.” 

Prehn became cannon fodder Oct. 12, 1918, 
in the Argonne Woods of France, only one 
month before the Armistice. A high explosive 
shell ripped through the foxhole he and a 
fellow soldier were in, shattering Prehn's hip. 
Prehn was operated on in a field hospital, 
then transferred from hospital to hospital in 
France before being discharged May 20, 1919, 
and sent back to the United States. 

No limp was apparent as Prehn walked 
firmly to and from the speaker's podium to 
receive a variety of honors and several life- 
memberships in veterans organizations. Be- 
sides the purple heart award, Prehn received 
a flag that flew over the nation’s capitol 
from Sen. Culver, and a certificate of recog- 
nition for his service to his country. 

WWI MEMORABILIA 


A table filled with mementos of Prehn's 
World War I service stood in the lobby of the 
Martensdale school, and included his service 
belt, gun, helmet, shovel, an ammunition 
belt and both his induction and discharge 
papers. 

Prehn also kept a series of Des Moines Sun- 
day Registers that included special picture 
features on the war. 

At the end, after strains of “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic” faded out, Prehn stood be- 
fore the crowd and simply said, “I was going 
to thank some of you, but I’m afraid I'll miss 
somebody so I'll just thank you all.” 

With a wave of the hand and a grin, Lester 
Prehn gracefully accepted his overdue recog- 
nition. 


THE SELECTION OF SENATOR MUS- 
KIE AS SECRETARY OF STATE 


@ Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, at a 
perilous time when our Nation’s will is 
being challenged and tested around the 
world, President Carter has selected Sen- 
ator EDMUND, MUSKIE to serve as his 
Secretary of State. 

Rarely has a man been so well matched 
for the task. 

Challenges serve to exhilarate Sena- 
tor Muskie. When tested, he responds 
with courage, determination, wisdom, 
and candor. 

Senator MUSKIE has already served his 
State and his Nation well, as a Governor 
and as a U.S. Senator. 

In particular, he has left an indelible 
mark on our Nation's environmental af- 
fairs, where he has blended passion and 
patience to help save our dwindling nat- 
ural resources. 

Senator Musxze’s decision to accept 
this new and difficult assignment en- 
hances the Department of State even as 
it diminishes the U.S. Senate. 
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REPORT UNDER FOREIGN SURVEIL- 
LANCE ACT 


@ Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the Foreign 
Intelligence Surveillance Act of 1978 
specifies that in April of each year the 
Attorney General shall transmit to the 
Administrative Office of the U.S. Court 
and to the Congress a report setting 
forth with respect to the preceding calen- 
dar year— 

First, the total number of applica- 
tions made for orders and extensions of 
orders approving electronic surveillance 
under this title; and 

Second, the total number of such or- 
ders and extensions either granted, mod- 
ified or denied. 

Mr. President, I ask that this report 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The report follows: 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., April 8, 1980. 
THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. VICE PRESIDENT: This report is 
submitted pursuant to Section 107 of the 
Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Act of 1978, 
Title 50, United States Code, Section 1807. 

During calendar year 1979, 199 applica- 
tions were made for orders and extensions 
of orders approving electronic surveillance 
under the Act. The United States Foreign 
Intelligence Surveillance Court issued 207 
orders granting authority for the requested 
electronic surveillances. No orders were en- 
tered which modified or denied the requested 
authority. 

Respectfully submitted, 
BENJAMIN R. CIVILETTI, 
Attorney General.@ 


LUIS MUNOZ MARIN, 1898-1980 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, it was 
with great sorrow that I learned of the 
death of Luis Mufioz Marin, the first 
elected Governor of Puerto Rico. 

I had the great privilege of serving 
with this distinguished and highly re- 
spected statesman on the Ad Hoc Status 
Commission in the early 1970's. Gover- 
nor Mufioz cochaired the Commission 
with our former colleague from Ken- 
tucky, Marlow Cook, and as he always 
did, he helped us focus on the most im- 
portant issues and exhibited strong lead- 
ership throughout the Commission’s de- 
liberations. — 

Luis Mufioz Marin was first elected 
Governor of Puerto Rico in 1948 and 
served in that capacity until he retired 
in 1964. One of his greatest achieve- 
ments was the construction of the then 
bold idea of “commonwealth,” a new 
and unique Federal relationship hailed 
by Chief Justice Earl Warren in 1956 
as “perhaps the most notable of Amer- 
ican experiments in our lifetime.” Al- 
ways creative, he initiated Operation 
Bootstrap while he was in the Puerto 
Rican Senate in the 1940’s. This pro- 
gram which he vigorously pursued 
throughout his years in public service 
was the cornerstone of Puerto Rico’s in- 
dustrial development, ending decades of 
dependence on a one-commodity sugar 
economy, bringing electricity to the 
rural countryside and significantly im- 
proving educational opportunities for all 
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Puerto Ricans. Because of his efforts, 
Puerto Rico today has the most prosper- 
ous economy in the Caribbean. 

I mourn the passing of this grand old 
man, but I know that the innumerable 
contributions he made to Puerto Rico 
and to improving the quality of life for 
all Puerto Ricans will always remain 
with us. I only hope we can live up to 
the example of dedicated, pub- 
lic service he set for us. 


THE STEWART INDIAN SCHOOL IN 
CARSON CITY, NEV. 


@ Mr. LAXALT. Mr. President, Stewart 
Indian School in Carson City, Nev., has 
contributed greatly to the Indian youth 
of this country. 

Unfortunately, the school now faces 
the possibility of closure, due to proposed 
budget cuts. 

It grieves me to think of abolishing 
what has become a tradition in Nevada, 
a tradition of excellence in education 
and the building of strong and fine char- 
acter in our youth. 

The contributions of the Stewart In- 
dian School are best described by a 
Nevada columnist, Steve Sneddon, and I 
respectfully request that his column be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The column follows: 

STEWART SHAPES MANHOOD THROUGH 

ATHLETICS 


(By Steve Sneddon) 


Manhood is reached in many manners, 
various places and at a wide range of ages. 
For Lester Parley, it came as a teen-ager 
on a dusty football field at Stewart Indian 
School. 

The field at Stewart could test the mettle 
of commandos. Big clumps of grass camou- 
flage holes. Unlike most football fields, it 
undulates, and not just in the middle. It is 
the kind of field that you expect a Jim 
Thorpe to run onto at any moment. 

But Stewart never had a Thorpe. But that 
is what hastened the manhood of Parley, 
teammates and just about anyone else who 
has donned a Stewart football uniform in 
recent years. 

In fact, Stewart never won a game in 
Parley's four years as a quarterback. It 
wasn't due to his inefficiency at the posi- 
tion. As it is in such cases, it was a team 
effort. 

The Braves had less time to prepare than 
their AA League counterparts because the 
students didn't arrive at the boarding school 
until late August. There was decidedly less 
football know how. Most Stewart players, 
had not, and still do not, play football until 
they arrive at the school as ninth graders. 
Pop Warner is omiy a funny-sounding name 
to these kids. 

But Parley and the others took their 
lumps with few complaints. During Parley’s 
years, the Braves 49-game losing streak which 
was not to end until 1976, was well on its 
way to maturity, but he endured quietly. 
Maybe a little more quietly than most. 

But after he had played his last football 
game, he had something to say at the Stewart 
athletic banquet in 1974. He said thank you. 

He said he was glad he had played football 
at Stewart. He said he learned something 
about perserverance and life at the school. 

Parley, who works for his Papago tribe in 
San Xavier, knew it was unlikely that he 
would have played football in his native 
Arizona. For that, he was grateful. 

Other Stewart athletes, and non-sports 
playing students, have voiced similar senti- 
ments over the years. Stewart's contributions 
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to uncounted lives have been numerous, but 
the school finds itself fighting for life, 

It stands dangerously close to the chopping 
block, a potential victim of President Carter's 
budget cuts. 

The end could come as early as Tuesday 
in a Senate committee room in Washington, 
D.C. Stewart’s staff and some students are 
trying to fight the move to close the school 
and send its students to other boarding 
schools. 

Stewart’s supporters apparently find them- 
selves outnumbered. Their chances have been 
self-characterized as “less than 50-50.” 

Still, Stewarts’ supporters are scrapping. 
They are leaning heavily on hard, cold facts, 
the kind of thing that means something in 
Washington. Things such as the financial 
impact a closure would have on the Carson 
City area. But the argument they favor most 
is Stewart’s value to people. 

“It was a place to get you started to 
wherever you wanted to go,” said Lionel 
Flapping Eagle, class of 75. It was a home, 
& place to always go back to. 

“I was getting in trouble at home (in 
Owyhee) for fighting. But I got involved 
here. Athletics were great for me. They 
(Stewart coaches) pushed you into it. 

It's really great here. You're all the same 
color. You're brothers. Because of that, you 
try harder.” 

Flapping Eagle, then known as Lionel 
Harney, had boxed for a year before coming 
to Stewart, but flourished at the school and 
represented the U.S. against the Soviet Union 
at Stateline in 1975. Now a professional 
featherweight boxer, Flapping Eagle has a 
13-3 record. 

His friend, Dennis Quimayousie, has a 13-1 
record as a pro featherweight. Quimayousie, 
who is a draftsman for the Nevada Depart- 
ment of Transportation, came to Stewart 
from the Phoenix inner city. It was at Stewart 
that he learned to box, but he said the school 
meant more than that to him. 

“Stewart ... it brought me up. I was 
young when I started there, I learned a lot 
from that school.” 

But what would have happened if 
Quimayousie, 19, had never come to Stewart? 

“I think I would be bad. Raised in the 
city, I would've gone downhill. I wouldn't 
know where I was going right now.” 

That sentiment has been repeated verbally 
and on paper many times. 

Stewart Athletic Director and former bas- 
ketball coach Bud Hurin needs no prompt- 
ing to show a visitor a file of letters from 
former students. Many begin with Dear 
Dad Hurin.” 

Most are thank yous. Some letters are 
like the one Hurin received several years 
ago from Van Johnson, class of 69. 

“You know coach I can't help but re- 
member the fellow who wanted to quit 
the team at Stewart and you talked him 
into staying and as you put it, “Gut it out,“ 
Johnson wrote. “That was one of the big- 
gest steps in the right direction for me. 
Thanks, coach I needed that.” 

Johnson, a sergeant on the reservation 
police force in Sacaton, Ariz., started a fam- 
ily trend. Following Johnson, who com- 
peted in cross country and basketball, were 
two brothers, Carlos and Selwyn, and two 
cousins, John and Anthony Miller, All five 
carved a spot for themselves at Stewart. 

For many Stewart students, there isn’t 
room elsewhere. That is especially true on 
the athletic field. 

“We've had a high rate of participation,” 
Hurin said. “It’s self-evident. You go to 
Reno, do you find Indian children partici- 
pating on their teams? Go to Elko. Go to 
Las Vegas . . they have 11 or 12 schools 
do you remember any Indian athletes?” 

It is a fact that many Indian athletes 
distinguish themselves in the elementary 
and middle school years, but vanish from 
varsity sports by high school. There are many 
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theories why it happens, but there are few 
definitive answers. 

But it’s hard to argue with Stewart's num- 
bers. Hurin estimates that 70 percent of 
Stewart’s students, boys and girls, partici- 
pate in interscholastic sports. He says that’s 
higher than Intermountain, Sherman or 
Phoenix. 

Why? 

“I don't know.“ Hurin said. “Maybe they 
don't work (as coaches) as we do. Maybe 
they don’t stress it as much as we do.” 

Athletics has a long successful history 
at Stewart. In the modern era, it has been 
a struggle in basketball and football, al- 
though the Braves did win a State A League 
basketball title in 1966. But the success has 
been uninterrupted in the individual sports, 
such as boxing and cross country. 

Stewart's boxing coach from 1969 to 1979 
was Robey Willis, now a teacher at the 
school. 

Willis, like Hurin, talks about Stewart 
athletes present and past. He talks about his 
former boxers who drive a caterpillar trac- 
tor, or have an Army career. 

“Those aren't big success stories, but 
they're working. You have to walk before 
you run,” Willis said. 

It is a fact that most Stewart students 
aren't getting the breaks when they enter 
the school. 

“In most cases, it's a broken home. They've 
been removed from their area for their own 


good. Some were failing in school,” Hurin 
said. 

Stewart hasn't worked for all of its stu- 
dents. But for many, it has. 

The victories aren't always big enough to 
make a scoreboard, but they still count. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN: AN- 
OTHER REASON TO REMEMBER 


@ Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, on April 24 
of each year, Armenian-Americans 
throughout our Nation commemorate a 
grim occasion. Under the regimes of the 
Ottoman and Young Turk between 1895 
and 1922 almost 2 million Armenians 
were exterminated in what was to be the 
pest of the holocausts of the 20th cen- 
ury. 

It is during this week that all who 
wish to honor the sacrifice made by these 
victims pause to reflect upon this event. 
On April 8, 1975 when the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed a resolution desig- 
nating April 24 as a “National Day of 
Remembrance of Man’s Inhumanity to 
Man,” I addressed this issue. My own 
concern about this matter has not 
diminished since then. 

Sadly, events throughout the world in 
the recent days and months continue to 
weigh heavily on the hearts and minds 
of those who seek to secure basic human 
rights and basic human survival. We are 
reminded by the courageous acts of our 
fellow countrymen who risked their own 
lives to rescue our hostages from Tehran 
that ours is a Nation profoundly com- 
mitted to the uplifting ideal of human 
freedom. We are reminded that to fail 
to do anything less than speak out when 
outrages against humanity occur is to 
deny our own national traditions. 

The work of the U.S. Holocaust Me- 
morial Council and the designation of 
April 28 and 29 as “Days of Remem- 
brance of the Victims of the Holocaust” 
have enabled us to organize and focus 
efforts in order to demonstrate this pur- 
pose and concern. 

Within this context, it is therefore ap- 
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propriate that we recall during this week 
of observance the first instance of de- 
liberate genocide in the 20th century— 
the savage slaughter of the Armenian 
people by the Ottoman Turkish Empire 
in 1915. By recalling this tragic event, we 
may affirm anew our resolve to prevent 
such brutalities from occurring in the 
future. We should also recognize the 
commitment of the Armenian people 
throughout the world to the cause of 
justice and human rights and the ter- 
rible price they have paid in pursuit of 
these principles. They have suffered as 
few other groups in modern history. 

Traditionally, Armenian-Americans 
and their kin throughout the world have 
observed April 24 as a day of mourning. 
It was on the night of that day 65 years 
ago that 200 intellectuals, community 
leaders, and prominent citizens of the 
Armenian community were herded into 
the desert and executed. This event 
marked the beginning of the Ottoman 
Empire’s systematic plan to exterminate 
the whole Armenian Christian popula- 
tion within its borders. 

Over the next 3 years, 1915-18, 1% 
million Armenians were massacred. The 
entire population was uprooted from 
their ancestral homeland in what is now 
the eastern region of Turkey. The able- 
bodied men were murdered, sometimes 
in full view of their enslaved families. 
Then all the remaining women, children, 
and elderly were forced to leave their 
belongings and march to the remote 
deserts of Der-el-Zor. Along the way, 
these helpless people were subjected to 
torture, rape, and slaughter by roving 
bands of Ottoman soldiers. Any survivors 


of these brutalities died one by one from 
exhaustion, starvation and disease. As 
Henry Morgenthau, American Ambassa- 
dor to the Ottoman Empire at the time, 
commented: 


Whatever crimes the most perverted in- 
stincts of the human mind can devise and 
whatever refinements of persecutions and 
injustice the most debased imagination can 
conceive, became the daily misfortunes of 
this devoted people. I am confident that the 
whole history of the human race contains 
no such horrible episode as this. The great 
massacres and persecutions of the past seem 
almost insignificant when compared to the 
sufferings of the Armenian race in 1915. 


Beyond the brutal deportations and 
heinous murders, the Ottoman Govern- 
ment attempted to obliterate all traces 
of the 3,000-year-old Armenian civiliza- 
tion. Libraries, churches, and schools 
were destroyed. Books, paintings, and ir- 
replaceable historical treasures were 
burned. Every possible attempt was made 
to wipe out any trace of the Armenian 
people—who are perhaps the oldest of 
the civilized races in Western Asia and 
were the first nation in the world to 
accept Christianity as its state religion. 

Nevertheless, despite the odious crimes 
of the Ottoman Government, the Arme- 
nian people survived. In 1917, through 
the efforts of President Woodrow Wil- 
son, the boundaries for a free and inde- 
pendent Armenia were established. The 
little republic was formally recognized 
by the United States. However, weakened 
and demoralized by the genocide, the 
Republic of Armenia fell 2 years later— 
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this time to the Soviet Union. Today, 
there are tens of thousands of Ameri- 
cans that are of Armenian descent liv- 
ing in the United States, enjoying and 
upholding the principles of liberty and 
justice we all cherish so dearly, but the 
scars of the crimes committed against 
their ancestors and kin still remain. 

Mr. President, the world must never 
forget the gruesome brutality and in- 
justices suffered by the Armenian peo- 
ple nor must the world ever forget the 
other atrocities committed against hu- 
manity in this century or any other cen- 
tury. When President Carter addressed 
the United Nations, he said: 

The search for peace and justice also means 
respect for human dignity. All the signato- 
ries of the United Nations Charter have 
pledged themselves to observe and to respect 
basic human rights. Thus, no member of the 
United Nations can claim that mistreat- 
ment of its citizens is solely its own business, 
equally, no member can avoid its responsi- 
bilities to review and to speak when torture 
or unwarranted deprivation occurs in any 
part of the world. 


Unfortunately, we cannot remake the 
past. However, man can use the past to 
remind him of crimes that must not be 
repeated in the future. In rededicating 
ourselves to human rights, we are right- 
fully pledged to opposing all human 
atrocities. We must remain vigilant in 
this pursuit. 


THE WISE USE OF CONSUMER 
CREDIT 


Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, young 
people are one of America’s greatest as- 
sets for the future. It is vitally important 
that they have a proper understanding 
of their role as consumers in the market- 
place, and of dominant market forces. 
The work of the Missouri Consumer 
Credit Association Education Foundation 
has done much to promote this under- 
standing. 

Five years ago, Ms. Virginia Rutledge 
of St. Louis, now president of the founda- 
tion, initiated a statewide program for 
high school seniors to enhance their un- 
derstanding of the wise use of consumer 
credit. The foundation grew out of the 
activities previously conducted by the 
Missouri Consumer Credit Association. 
The association felt that the advance- 
ment of consumer knowledge in Missouri 
was important enough to form the foun- 
dation for this specific purpose. As part 
of the program, the foundation sponsors 
an annual essay contest requiring a paper 
on the use of credit. Through this con- 
test, as well as through other works, the 
foundation has made a valuable contri- 
bution to consumer knowledge among 
Missouri’s secondary school students and 
their teachers. 

The first-place winner of this year’s 
contest is Ms. LeAnn Minor, a senior at 
Hillcrest High School in Springfield, Mo. 
I am pleased to request that her essay be 
printed in the Record. Not only is it a 
tribute to the consumer credit industry 
and to her teacher, Mr. A. K. Klapp, her 
essay contains some very sound and prac- 
tical suggestions for the use of consumer 
credit. 


The essay follows: 
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THE WISE USE or CONSUMER CREDIT 


Thomas Jefferson, being in debt himself, 
wrote: “The maxim of buying nothing with- 
out the money in our pocket to pay for it 
would make our country one of the happiest 
on earth.” Yet even in those days, most Amer- 
icans followed just the Opposite practice. 
Consumer credit was just as accepted and 
practical then as it is today. Not only did 
importers and merchants rely heavily on 
credit from foreign businessmen, but so did 
@ great number of the customers as well. 
Retail credit was available on a crop-to-crop 
basis for all the farming customers, with a 
small financing charge. Even the wise and 
thrifty Benjamin Franklin is known to have 
used credit liberally as a printer. 

From the very beginning, our nation has 
become a nation of borrowers. At any given 
time, more than half of all American fami- 
lies owe money on an installment loan. It 
has been the wise use of this credit that has 
allowed our nation to prosper and grow. In 
considering consumer credit in the United 
States, one must review the benefits credit 
has had on our country throughout the years. 
It must be noted that not everyone has used 
credit wisely. Some guidelines for proper use 
should also be considered. 

Intelligent borrowing practices have 
brought to America many benefits. The first 
benefit could be seen in the industrialization 
of our country. Credit underwrote mass pro- 
duction, mass distribution, and Mass con- 
sumption through which lower prices are 
achieved. By getting goods to the consumer 
quicker and at lower prices, our nation 
achieved one of the highest standards of 
living in the world. 

The industry which reaped the biggest re- 
ward through consumer credit was the auto 
industry. Henry Ford, father of the mass- 
produced autos, op; the use of credit. 
But, ironically it was this industry which 
turned the nation's credit habits around. As 
historians Daniel Boorstin observed, “Until 
automobiles came off the assembly lines by 
the millions, there was no other object of 
universal use so costly as to require a scheme 
for time payments.” Evidence of this can be 
seen when one considers that 80 percent of 
the 3.5 million passenger cars sold in 1923 
were bought on credit, sending the auto in- 
dustry to a first place ranking of the na- 
tion's firms within two years. 

Credit has certainly been proven benefi- 
cial for our nation as a whole, but the effect 
it can haye on specific individuals can be 
less than beneficial. It is true that credit 
gives the user advantages, but without & 
consideration of the individual's total con- 
sumer debt, problems may arise. Much of the 
problem arises from the theory that when 
one finds a good thing, he overdoes it. This 
has been true in consumer credit in recent 
years when one considers that total personal 
debt has risen from $430 billion in 1975 to 
$1.2 trillion in 1979, almost 100 percent in- 
crease in only four years. 

One contributing factor to this rise in con- 
sumer credit is the ease to which credit can 
be obtained and used. “The social pressure 
to buy in this society is incredible, there is 
so much pressure for people to live up to 
other people’s expectations which become 
their own expectation. And there is so little 
education to counteract the propaganda to 
spend, spend, spend,” noted consumer credit 
counselor, Joan Kerstetter. With available 
credit, the public opinion tells us to, at all 
costs ‘keep up with the Jones’. 

Our affluent society has found a very sim- 
plistic vehicle to answer the pressures to 
spend. This is a small embossed chip of 
plastic we call a credit card. These cards can 
give us the good life, but also open the door 
to concerns over how to pay off mountains of 
overdue bills. Without proper budgeting the 
600 million credit cards that bulge from 
America’s billfolds pose a danger. It is easy 
to get carried away with credit card spend- 
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ing, but the landing is a little rough when 
the bills come in faster than the cash. 

In order to avoid improper use of credit, 
some basic guidelines should be followed. A 
simple rule of thumb is to borrow the least 
you need rather than the most you can get. 
To escape the pitfalls of credit, Irvin F. 
Baker, credit expert, makes the following 
suggestions: “Learn to recognize and admit 
the difference between wants and needs; 
avoid emotional and impulsive buying; de- 
velop sales resistance; always keep yourself 
aware of your monthly payment and expense 
picture as well as total indebtedness.” More- 
over, if one gets into trouble and cannot re- 
pay the borrowings on schedule, talk it over 
face to face with the creditor. Silence, in this 
case, is not golden. 

Consumer credit has been an important 
part of our society from Thomas Jefferson's 
day to ours. Today we realize how benefi- 
cial the use of credit has been. If future 
generations can guard against overdoing the 
use of credit, then consumer credit will re- 
main an important part of our economic 
society. Contrary to the belief of Thomas 
Jefferson, credit is good because it gives you 
a higher standard of living without raising 
the cost of living. The wise use of credit 
can enable America to continue having 
everything we always wanted. 


NELSON CRUIKSHANK: LONG-TIME 
ADVOCATE FOR THE ELDERLY 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, Nelson 
Cruikshank, the Counselor on Aging to 
the President has announced that he 
will step down from that position. Mr. 
Cruikshank has held that position since 
1977 when President Carter designated 
him as his Counselor, as well as the 
Chairman of the Federal Council on the 
Aging. He has served both roles with 
dedication and enthusiasm. 


Mr. Cruikshank is known for years of 
work with labor relations and in the 
areas of pension and social security. 
Working with the National Council of 
Senior Citizens, for which he served as 
president from 1969-77, Mr. Cruikshank 
led the efforts for improving employ- 
ment options as well as retirement alter- 
natives for senior citizens. The Senate 
Committee on Aging, which I chair, has 
valued his counsel for years and look 
upon him as a true advocate for the 
elderly. A 

The years ahead will be challenging 
to us all as we battle inflation and high 
unemployment. I am certain that Nelson 
Cruikshank will continue to be inter- 
ested in and involved with the programs 
that benefit the elderly. It is through 
efforts such as his that these programs 
have improved. It will take equal dedi- 
cation and skill to insure that the avail- 
ability of such benefits remain adequate. 
I am certain that Mr. Cruikshank will 
continue to put forth his efforts on be- 
half of senior citizens and look forward 
to his advice and counsel.e 


AGRICULTURE LOAN TAX CREDITS 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, in re- 
cent months, the perilous condition of 
the agriculture economy has become 
painfully apparent. Last week I spent 
several days in South Dakota farming 
and talking to other farmers and ranch- 
ers in my home community. Many have 
told me that financial conditions facing 
agriculture are worse, in their memory, 
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than any time since the Great Depres- 
sion. 

Agricultural prices are presently ex- 
tremely low due to a number of factors 
including the grain embargo. At the same 
time, agriculture is being squeezed on 
the other side by alltime high credit 
costs. With low prices, there appears to 
be little way that farmers and ranch- 
ers can pay for the loans that are sea- 
sonally necessary to conduct their opera- 
tions. 

With interest rates approaching 20 
percent, farmers are in effect being de- 
nied the short-term credit they need to 
operate. Unlike many other areas of 
commerce, the damaging impact of ex- 
pensive credit is especially harsh on the 
farmer because he cannot pass on the 
higher interest costs to the consumer. 

It is important that the Congress take 
action in the agricultural area soon. 
There are some estimates that indicate 
that from 10 to 25 percent of our farm- 
ers and ranchers may fail because of lack 
of credit or repayment problems given 
their debt amount. Recently, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture estimated a 
$23 to $27 billion net income range for 
1980, the lower end being 30 percent be- 
low 1979. Much of the estimated decline 
is due to low prices in the livestock and 
grain area. However, crop prices have 
tended to be weaker than assumed in the 
projections so the lower estimate is very 
probable. 

Mr. President, many others in this 
Chamber also believe that higher prior- 
ity must be given to prevent collapse of 
the agriculture economy. A number of 
worthwhile bills have been introduced 
and various committees are already 
working on this problem. To this end, I 
have joined with Senator KASSEBAUM on 
S. 2503, a bill to provide a refund tax 
credit for interest paid on excessively 
high agricultural operating loans. 

Mr. President, I believe that legisla- 
tion of this nature would be a step to- 
ward making the tax code more respon- 
sive to the needs of the farmer and would 
urge that the Finance Committee give it 
the earliest consideration. 6 


AIRLINE DEREGULATION 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit for the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the April 12, 1980, edition 
of the Cincinnati Enquirer. It outlines 
the successful record of airline deregu- 
lation. 

The editorial follows: 

DEREGULATION: AIRLINES OFFER a Goop 

RECORD OF FRESH Success 


A new look at the airline industry—two 
years after it was formally subjected to de- 
regulation and three years after the proc- 
ess began—shows that, by almost every 
measure, the industry and the communi- 
ties it serves have benefited from an ab- 
sence of federal economic regulation. The 
data for the study were compiled by James 
C. Miller III, a resident scholar at the 
American Enterprise Institute, and reported 
recently in the Wall Street Journal. 

In 1978, it was noted, airline fares fell 
1.9 percent, in 1979, when fuel prices 
doubled, fares rose 5.3 percent while the 
consumer price index added 11.3 percent. 

Productivity gains were also noteworthy. 
While trunk carriers had a load factor of 
55.9 percent in 1977, it rose to 63.2 percent in 
1979. 
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From 1970 to 1976, trunk carriers carried 
5.4 percent more passengers. In 1977 that 
figure was 7.5 percent, in 1978, it was 162 
percent; in 1979, it was 10.1 percent. 

Profits also improved with deregulation. 
As measured by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
(CAB), profits are net income plus interest 
on long-term debt. It averaged $349 million a 
year between 1970 and 1976. That is a 5.4 
percent return on investment. Profits in 
1977 were $634 million; in 1978, $1.1 billion; 
and in 1979, when fuel prices doubled, $564 
million. That meant returns on investment 
of 9.1 percent, 12.8 percent and 5.8 percent 
for those three years. 

According to researcher Miller’s figures, 
small communities have been better served 
after deregulation than before. Specifically, 
trunk-carrier departures were up 4 percent 
and seat-miles up 21.4 percent, though not 
every small community benefited as the 
data suggest. 

Service subsidies to local carriers, on the 
other hand, remained about constant over 
the years as did industry concentration. 
Safety improved in 1977 and 1978, though it 
was not affected by deregulation. In 1979, 
however, safety deteriorated somewhat be- 
cause of the DC-10 crash in Chicago. 

Airline employment, incidentally, is up 
14.1 percent since 1976. 

All in all, this is a remarkable record of 
success for a complicated, sensitive industry. 
Free of government economic regulation, it 
has offered better service at relatively lower 
costs and with an impressive record of 
profitability. It amounts to one more argu- 
ment in favor of deregulation of the trucking 
industry so that it, too, can offer improved 
service at lower costs and with higher 
profits.@ 


THE FAMILY CARE DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROJECT ACT 


@ Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join several of my colleagues 
on the Senate Special Committee on 
Aging, Senators CHILEs, CoHEN, PRYOR, 
BRADLEY, BURDICK, and Hr in cospon- 
soring legislation introduced Thursday, 
April 24, by Senator Kassesaum, the 
Family Care Demonstration Project Act. 


Under Senator KASSEBAUM’s proposal, 
foster families or relatives who agree to 
accept responsibility for the care of an 
older individual would receive compen- 
sation for these services. The legislation 
provides that, to the extent possible, the 
older person shall contribute to the cost 
of care provided. Placement of the in- 
dividual in the home of a foster family 
or relative may be made only with the 
participant's consent, and he or she may 
terminate the arrangement at any time. 
Criteria designed to insure that the per- 
son served receives appropriate health 
care and related services are also in- 
cluded in the legislation. 

Senator Kassesaum and I share a keen 
interest in offering to our older citizens 
alternatives to premature and/or unnec- 
essary institutionalization. I commend 
the Senator from Kansas for her leader- 
ship in exploring via the Family Care 
Demonstration Project Act a promising 
avenue for providing more humane and 
compassionate care to our older 
Americans.® 


CUBAN REFUGEES 


@ Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
current exodus of Cuban refugees pre- 
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sents some extremely serious humani- 
tarian and policy questions for the 
United States. 

We must reject the negative and puni- 
tive actions launched by this administra- 
tion toward Cuban and other Caribbean 
refugees, and initiate urgent diplomatic 
steps necessary to deal with these hu- 
manitarian issues. 

An administration that professes to 
care about human rights, and which 
condemns the Cuban Government for 
not permitting refugees to leave, can- 
not close our country’s doors to the Cu- 
ban “boat people.” We must respond in 
a humane and effective way to this ex- 
odus of refugees. 

Rather than simply pointing an accus- 
ing finger at Cuba and at American boat 
captains, we should be proposing a com- 
prehensive approach which addresses the 
Cuban refugee problem as a whole and 
which offers positive and constructive 
alternatives to the present chaotic move- 
ment of refugees. 

Mr. President, I strongly recommend 
that the administration move on several 
fronts today: 

First, we must establish a relocation 
center in Florida for Caribbean refu- 
gees—for Cuban, Haitian, and other 
refugees. 

Second, we should ask the U.N. High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) 
to help us deal, on an urgent basis, with 
the flow of refugees from the Carib- 
bean—whether they be Cubans or Hait- 
ians seeking asylum in the United 
States. The UNHCR can help us deter- 
mine if they are bona fide refugees under 
his mandate and within the scope of 
our refugee law. The UNHCR should use 
his good offices to help Cuban refugees, 
both at the source and in organizing 
their orderly movement to the United 
States and other countries. 

Third, we must launch immediate 
diplomatic contacts to help bring some 
order to the current exodus of Cubans. 
We should work with the Cuban Gov- 
ernment in implementing its offer to 
allow political prisoners and Cubans 
with family or other ties to the United 
States to leave. I call upon the Attorney 
General to revoke his arbitrary limita- 
tion against accepting political prisoners 
released before August 1978. 

Fourth, we should use the provisions 
of the new Refugee Act, which I spon- 
sored in the Senate, to offer resettle- 
ment opportunities to a reasonable num- 
ber of Cuban refugees, especially those 
who have family or other ties to the 
United States. 

Finally, we must also seek UNHCR 
assistance in dealing with the Haitian 
“boat people.” We should move, as I 
urged the Attorney General last Novem- 
ber, to resolve all pending Haitian cases 
in Florida. We should institute new and 
fairer procedures to deal with Haitians 
and other Caribbean refugees arriving 
in the United States. 

For too long, Haitians have been the 
victims of discriminatory American law 
and policies, and they have been treated 
with little compassion and even less re- 
gard for their welfare. 


Only by taking these steps can we 
begin to cope with this growing refugee 
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and migration crisis in the Caribbean. 
We must move diplomatically abroad, 
and with sureness at home, to take 
charge of this escalating problem.@ 


THE ACTIVITIES OF IRS 


@ Mr. LAXALT. Mr. President, recently 
Senator Scumirt and I held special hear- 
ings of the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee on the Treasury to examine in detail 
the activities of the Internal Revenue 
Service. At the start of the hearing I 
submitted a statement which outlined 
my concerns with the IRS. Given the 
seriousness of the problems mentioned, I 
would like to share my views with all my 
colleagues. 
The statement follows: 
STATEMENT OF SENATOR PAUL LAXALT 


Mr. Chairman, I am pleased today to have 
the opportunity to examine the activities of 
our nation’s tax collectors—the Internal 
Revenue Service. Taxes and tax collectors 
have plagued the world since ancient Egypt, 
often used by oppressive governments to 
drain off wealth from the population for their 
own survival and comfort. When this hap- 
pened, taxes were often the cause of civil 
discontent and disobedience. The beginning 
of our own nation was partly a tax revolt 
as the colonists objected to taxation without 
representation to support the regime of 
George III, 

With the end of the Revolutionary War 
and the subsequent adoption of the new 
Constitution, the American system of taxa- 
tion broke with the oppressive tradition. 
Free men chose to tax themselves for the 
government and the benefit of all, Compli- 
ance was basically voluntary yet universal, 
stemming, not from a love of taxes, but from 
a belief that taxes were fair, needed, and for 
the good of all Americans. 

Now, over two hundred years later, Amer- 
icans are beginning to perceive their taxes 
differently. From limited criticism of our tax 
structure, a widespread tax revolt has 
erupted. Voters in several states have passed 
tax limitations or tax reductions. Other 
taxpayers are filing blank federal tax forms. 
Still, others are ignoring the tax system 
altogether and are active members in the 
so-called “underground economy”. The esti- 
mates of the size of this unreported system 
vary from $100 billion to $500 billion. Our 
entire tax structure, which is tremendously 
dependent on voluntary compliance, is in 
danger of toppling. 

There are two reasons for this modern day 
revolt. Both are important. The first, beyond 
the scope of today's hearing, is the overall 
size of government which places a heavy tax 
burden on every American. As the size of 
government grows, so must the revenues to 
pay for it and so must the tax bite. State 
and local taxes, federal income tax, social 
security tax, gas tax, sales tax, excise taxes, 
estate and gift taxes, property taxes and even 
an airline ticket tax, are forcing the Amer- 
ican taxpayer to say “Enough. The well is 
running dry. I spend more to support the 
government than my own children. And I 
won't take it much more.“ 

The second refison for our tax revolt is the 
actions of the Internal Revenue Service. A 
recent national Roper Poll found that 64 
percent of the adults of this country think 
our tax system is totally unfair. After talk- 
ing to my constituents, listening to their 
stories about their troubles with the IRS, 
and reviewing the evidence, I am surprised 
the figure is so low. The high-handed bu- 
reaucratic excesses of the IRS are a national 
disgrace. Evidence reveals that the IRS 
singles out areas of the country for special 
enforcement. It will go completely against 
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Co: mal intent and 30 years of past 
policy by changing its rules to squeeze out 
more revenue. When it seizes the property 
of innocent third parties, it makes no pro- 
vision to rectify this wrong. It creates eco- 
nomic models and then ignores actual tax- 
payer evidence that runs counter to those 
models. It gives taxpayers help, often of poor 
quality, but will prosecute the taxpayer if 
the IRS is wrong. It will harass taxpayers 
with litigation, not to mention office intim- 
idation. And when it sees fit, it will even 
ignore the clear rulings of the federal courts. 

Without voluntary compliance, our tax 
structure would collapse in a day. Barely 2 
percent of the tax returns in this country 
are audited each year. Given this, it is ab- 
solutely essential that our tax collection 
agents are totally fair, honest, and helpful 
toward our taxpayers. They must also be 
tough when necessary—no one condones tax 
evasion. But toughness without honesty, 
fairness, and helpfulness is a guarantee of 
disaster. 


I, HARMING INNOCENT THIRD PARTIES 


One of the most disturbing situations oc- 
curs when innocent third parties are harmed 
by federal agents. When this happens every 
effort should be made to minimize the dam- 
age, yet often the IRS does not do this. 

In Nevada, the Humboldt County School 
District delivered some equipment for repair 
to a Reno repair shop. The repair shop, under 
& tax lien, was closed by the IRS and every- 
thing inside, even the clearly tagged property 
of the school district, was sold to pay back 
taxes. The school was never informed of the 
IRS actions and did not discover the inci- 
dent until a representative of the district 
returned to the shop and found it closed. 

On inquiry, the Superintendent was visited 
by two IRS agents who told him the rules 
were “very stringent”, and there was no pro- 
vision for correcting the agency's error. The 
only options now left for the district are to 
accept the losses or to file a full scale lawsuit 
in the federal district court, where legal fees 
could quickly overtake the value of the 
equipment. 

In short, in this case an innocent third 
party must bear the burden of an IRS mis- 
take with no relief within the agency. It is 
not just the criminals or the tax evaders that 
must fear IRS plunder, but innocent parties 
as well. I am curious, is everybody's property 
at the mercy of these uncompensated errors? 
Do we all have to worry that even if we 
pay our taxes, our property could be erro- 
neously seized and sold to cover another's de- 
ficiency without agency relief? 


II. AREAS OF SPECIAL ENFORCEMENT 


One component of fair enforcement of the 
tax laws is based on the principle that no 
area of the country is exempt from en- 
forcement and no area is singled out for 
special enforcement. Yet the evidence shows 
that, despite IRS denials, some areas of the 
country are singled out for particularly close 
scrutiny. 

For example, the IRS has assigned 159 
full-time employees to its Las Vegas office, 
including 59 revenue agents and 26 special 
agents, Bakersfield, California; which has 
half the population of Las Vegas, has only 
46 full-time employees and only 4 special 
agents. Special agents are the agents that 
develop criminal cases. The 26 special agents 
in Las Vegas compares with 11 in the largest 
office in Los Angeles County, which serves a 
population 10 times as large. I find it im- 
possible to believe that Las Vegas has twice 
as large an underground economy as Los 
Angeles, California. A far more likely expla- 
nation for the figures is that the IRS is 
refusing to go after the real underground 
economy and is focusing instead on the 
easier pickings within the Nevada service 
industry. Yet, it is precisely this type of 
selective enforcement that gives the IRS 
such a bad reputation. Certainly, like every 
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industry, the Nevada gaming industry has its 
share of tax problems. But the IRS, blinded 
by the cash economy, is ignoring a funda- 
mental fact about gaming. As the record 
demonstrates, the big winner in the industry 
is the House—not the individual gambler or 
the hotel employee. 

Further proof of selective enforcement of 
TRS rules can be found in the rate of forcible 
collections. A private study, using 1976 fig- 
ures, showed that for every 1,000 delinquent 
taxpayer accounts, 400 were subjected to 
forcible collection measures such as levies 
or seizures in Nevada. This was the second 
highest rate in the nation. In every IRS dis- 
trict, the rate varied considerably ranging 
from 403 seizures per 1,000 delinquent tax- 
payer accounts in Alaska to 129 per 1,000 in 
Wyoming. This reflects, I believe, wide differ- 
ences in the enforcement of discretionary 
policies between IRS districts, a conclusion 
also reached by the Administrative Confer- 
ence in 1975. 


Ill. REDEFINITION OF INDEPENDENT CONTRACTORS 


Along with fairness, a tax system must be 
perceived as consistent. Yet, it appears that 
the IRS, in its never ending quest for new 
revenue, is perfectly willing to perform a 
complete about face on its past policies even 
if it filles in the face of clear Congressional 
intent. 

A case in point is the handling of inde- 
pendent contractors. Millions of Americans 
perform their duties as their own bosses, 
perhaps renting space or equipment from 
another, but in control of the hours and 
methods of their own occupation. These peo- 
ple are independent contractors and include 
such diverse jobs as cabdrivers, lobstermen, 
realtors, barbers, loggers, insurance sales- 
men, and truck drivers. 

For years, the IRS allowed these people 
to file as independent contractors and not 
as employees. This avoided withholding on 
taxes and the range of employer-employee 
taxes, but they remained liable for special 
self-employed taxes and, at year’s end, for 
all federal income taxes. Every time Con- 
gress examined the issue, it ended up en- 
dorsing it. The IRS even audited several of 
these individuals and allowed the independ- 
ent contractor designation to stand. 

But then in the middle 1970’s the IRS, 
without any warning, reversed its position 
and began redefining independent contrac- 
tors as employees. Often this was done retro- 
actively and often the employers were 
assessed several years in back taxes after 
their “employees” had long since gone. For 
future years, the new employees were sub- 
ject to withholding on their wages and a 
whole new procedure of bookkeeping was re- 
quired. Long held business relationships were 
disturbed for the convenience of the IRS. 

The cries of outraged taxpayers flooded the 
Congress. Congress voted to suspend the IRS 
actions to redefine the law. That action is 
still pending before this Congress. In the 
meantime, the IRS is still prosecuting cases 
started before the Congressional ban. 

The whole issue raises many disturbing 
thoughts. How many other longstanding IRS 
policies will be reversed without notice? The 
ban on taxation of Social Security benefits 
is based merely on an IRS rule. Will the 
agency soon change this as well as begin 
taxing every Social Security recipient in this 
country? There can be no respect for a sys- 
tem of laws if the enforcers can change the 
rules whenever they want. Perhaps, in its 
effort to tax every last penny, the IRS forgot 
this. 

Iv. ECONOMIC MODELS 

Certainly in some industries, like food serv- 
ice, there is the potential for under-report- 
ing income. When it occurs, it is illegal. And 
the IRS is entitled to use fair methods of en- 
forcement to uncover these illegalities. But, I 
am afraid that the IRS does not feel bound 
by the presumption that a person is inno- 
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cent until proven guilty. Instead, by use of 
economic model data, it appears ready to 
prosecute innocent persons to make sure it 
gets guilty ones. 

In order to evaluate tip income of service 
employees in Nevada's gaming and food serv- 
ice industries, the IRS creates economic 
models. These models create an income-re- 
construction formula which determines what 
the tip rate per hour should be. The tip rate 
is then multiplied by the number of hours 
worked by the taxpayer to establish what the 
IRS calls the “corrected tip income.” 

Although the use of these models has been 
upheld in court, I question how accurate any 
economic model can be when it is ultimately 
basd on human behavior. Widespread com- 
plaints from members of the service indus- 
tries indicate that the models are frequently 
highly inaccurate. Reliance on them by the 
IRS in this case is highly arbitrary. 

Some taxpayers report that the IRS refuses 
to consider shift differentials when using the 
models. Obviously, this factor makes a large 
difference in the amount of tips actually 
received. Other taxpayers who work show- 
rooms and banquet halls report that no con- 
sideration is given to the quality of the 
show which can either pack the house or 
leave it half empty. In one case relayed to 
me, some workers were sent home hours early 
on slow nights. Their union contracts called 
for full shift pay, however, the IRS, figuring 
off the base wages, charged the taxpayers 
for tips on hours not actually worked at all. 
Finally, many taxpayers report that even if 
they keep extensive records, the IRS refuses 
to accept the results if they differ from the 
models. 

In short, the IRS has taken a real problem 
and formulated an even worse solution. 
Often, taxpayers are charged deficiencies on 
the basis of faulty models and cannot even 
use their own records to clear themselves. 
When this happens, the agency alienates yet 
another honest taxpayer. 


V. THE QUALITY OF TAX ADVICE 


One of the most important ways to build 
confidence and respect for a tax system is to 
provide help in complying with the law. Most 
taxpayers want to obey the tax laws. When 
they run into trouble, they do not abandon 
the system. Instead, they seek help by calling 
or visiting the IRS office. In 1979, it was esti- 
mated that 44 million Americans contacted 
the IRS for some advice. 

During this initial contact, it is crucial 
that the IRS agents be helpful, honest, and 
absolutely correct. By doing so, many poten- 
tial problems are eliminated, and the agency 
can build a solid reputation. Far more Ameri- 
cans are touched by the agency in this stage 
than in any subsequent one. I believe it is 
safe to say that if this division of the IRS 
were properly run, our entire tax system 
would operate more smoothly. 

“Unfortunately, this is not the case. The 
TRS spends only 8.5% of its budget on tax- 
payer assistance. IRS advice is often of poor 
quality and error prone. Yet the taxpayer re- 
mains liable for the results based on that 
advice. 

Recently, a $28.000 a year executive work- 
ing with the Wall Street Journal submitted 
identical tax data to 5 IRS taxpayer assist- 
ance. Offices. At each office, the IRS was 
asked to determine the tax liability of the 
executive." He got back 5 different replies, 
with differences of up to $300. 

The- Washington-based Public Interest Re- 
search Group did the same test. Seven offices 
were given identical information about a tax- 
payer and asked to determine the taxes due. 
One office’ reported the taxpayer was en- 
titled to an $812 refund. Another said the 
taxpayer owed 852. 

Last year the GAO called the tax offices 
around the country and asked difficult ques- 
tions. It discovered a 13% error rate in the 
replies given by the IRS. 
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Yet despite these IRS errors, the taxpayer 
remains liable for any results based on the 
IRS information. In one case in Virginia 
Beach, a realtor requested IRS help in de- 
termining the tax consequences of the sale 
of two apartment buildings. He approached 
the IRS before the sale and carefully fol- 
lowed their directions. But later, the IRS 
assessed him an additional tax of $47,500 and 
informed him he had used the wrong forms— 
even though they had been provided by the 
agency. Unbelieving, the taxpayer went to 
court, but the court ruled for the IRS hold- 
ing, “Regardless of the strong moral implica- 
tions, the government is not bound by the 
incorrect statements of its agents.” 

This was not an isolated case. One constit- 
uent of mine reported that the IRS figured 
his tax for him and gave him a refund. Later, 
the agency discovered the mistake and sued 
him to get part of the refund back, along 
with interest and penalties. The taxpayer 
hired an attorney, but after months of strug- 
gling, the IRS still demanded a return of the 
refund, interest and penalties. 

Every time initial taxpayer help goes sour, 
the reputation of the entire agency is hurt. 
One more person joins the ranks of a poten- 
tial tax rebel, driven there by IRS incom- 
petence. 


VI. LITIGATION HARASSMENT 


One of the particularly cruel methods of 
enforcement the IRS has at its disposal is 
litigation, or the threat of litigation. Clearly, 
if a taxpayer breaks the law or refuses to 
pay an assessment, litigation becomes the 
only alternative. But the IRS goes a long step 
further and uses the threat of litigation to 
harass and frighten taxpayers to cooperate 
with highly questionable IRS actions. 

Congressman Hansen of Idaho released in 
the Congressional Record, an IRS memo ad- 
dressed to the Regional Counsel, Salt Lake 
City office from the Group Manager, Boise 
District office. That memo states in part: 

“It is stated you do not wish to litigate 
a case you may lose. However, failure to 
attempt litigation will foster their program 
far more than a loss in court. At least by 
litigating, the Taxpayer is forced to produce 
the necessary substantiation. In addition, 
the Taxpayer is committed to spend time and 
money defending his position. Perhaps the 
inconvenience alone will inspire future com- 
pliance.” 

Recently, the U.S. District Court for the 
E.D. of Pennsylvania decided the case Bryant 
v. U.S. (44 AFTR 2d 79-6008, Sept. 5, 1979). 
In that case, Florence Bryant was the book- 
keeper for the John Borden & Bros. Com- 
pany. The Company had a history of late 
tax payments. In 1972, the IRS investigated 
the company and assessed Ms. Bryant and Mr. 
Borden, owner and President, for 100% of 
then unpaid taxes. Ms. Bryant paid $10 of the 
assessment and sued for a refund in District 
Court. The government not only counter- 
claimed for the balance of the assessment, 
but also filed a third party suit against Mr. 
Borden. The Court later found as a finding 
of fact: 

“The government’s purpose in filing the 
counterclaim against Florence Bryant was 
not to collect the assessed penalty taxes 
from her, but rather to secure her testimony 
against J. Wilson Borden who the govern- 
ment wanted to be held liable for the 
penalty assessed pursuant to Section 6672.” 


and later went on to say: 


“After hearing all the testimony at trial, 
the Court found it difficult to understand 
why the government persisted in attempting 
to collect the penalty against Bryant. As 
noted earlier, Bryant was just an employee 
of John Borden & Bros. Inc. who had no fi- 
nancial interést in the company other than 
securing her very modest salary and it was 
Mr. Borden who controlled, supervised, and 
benefited from the company’s operations. Not 
only did Bryant appear not to be the per- 
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son responsible for the payment over the 
taxes, but in any event she had so little 
money from which the government could 
recover, that it seemed to make little sense 
for the government to proceed against her.” 

Yet, the IRS persisted in its actions and 
the Bryant case went to trial before a jury. 
The jury returned a verdict for Ms. Bryant 
and in the present opinion of the Judge, 
found the IRS claim so groundless that it 
awarded her over $8,700 in attorney’s fees. 
Although Ms. Bryant was partially vindicated 
in this case, she did not recover all her 
monetary losses and, of course, nothing was 
done to compensate her for going through 
the ordeal of a trial. 

I find this behavior inexcusable. To 
blandiy threaten innocent parties with the 
prospect of going to trial is but a small 
step awsy from an inquisition. Rather than 
fostering compliance, acts such as these will 
only destroy the needed cooperation of inno- 
cent third parties. 


VII. PUTTING THE IRS ABOVE THE LAW 


Of all the bureaucratic excesses detailed 
above, none are as dangerous or destructive 
as when the agency refuses to obey a court 
order. No matter how out of hand an agency 
gets, we have a safeguard in the federal 
courts. But if an agency ignores a court 
order, if it in essence places itself above the 
law, then there is a very real danger of 
tyranny. 

Recently, the IRS announced it would not 
following the decision of the U.S. Court of 
Claims in the case, Hotel Conquistador v. U.S. 
This announcement was made by an IRS 
spokeswoman and carried over the wire 
services. Not only did the agency flout the 
law, but it made sure that the whole coun- 
try was aware of it. 

The facts of the Hotel Conquistador case 
are simple. For years, the value of meals pro- 
vided for employees by the employer for the 
convenience of the employer has been ex- 
empt from federal personal income tax. 

Thus, hotels or restaurants that provide 
free meals to employees to keep them on the 
premises and on call, are not taxed as in- 
come to employees. This has been upheld by 
the courts. 

At the same time, the IRS has demanded 
and received Social Security taxes from em- 
ployers and employees and federal unem- 
ployment insurance taxes from employers 
on the basis of the meals. The Tropicana 
Hotel, run by Hotel Conquistador Inc., dis- 
puted the IRS tax assessments and took the 
issue to court. The Tropicana won before 
the U.S. Court of Claims last July. On Jan- 
uary 14 of this year, the U.S. Supreme Court 
denied review. 

Immediately after the Supreme Court 
declined review, the IRS announced that it 
would ignore the Court ruling and continue 
to assess the taxes. “The IRS .. . will not 
follow the decision by the Court of Claims 
in the case of Hotel Conquistador v. United 
States”, the agency said. 

The reasoning of the agency is as follows. 
Although the Court of Claims ruled in favor 
of the taxpayer, two earlier Court of Appeals 
cases, one in 1967 and one in 1943, ruled in 
favor of the IRS position. In the words of 
Commissioner Kurtz in a letter to me: 

“In view of the importance of the potential 
revenue loss, and the absence of a Supreme 
Court decision or unanimity among the Cir- 
cuit Courts and Court of Claims, we believe 
that the Internal Revenue Service should ad- 
here to its longstanding position. These taxes 
are a part of funding for the benefits payable 
under the Social Security System, and their 
loss is to be avoided where our view of the 
law is supported by two Circuit Courts of 
Appeal.” 

In addition, Mr. Kurtz emphasized that the 
issue is pending for decision in several addi- 
tional U.S. district courts an in the Fifth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. 
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In short, the IRS is using what it terms 
legal uncertainty to justify enforcing its view. 
Most legal scholars in a similar situation 
would follow the latest decision and the de- 
cision from a court with special expertise, in 
this case the Court of Claims. But the IRS 
facing an adverse decision, has declared the 
issue uncertain and has continued to do as it 
pleases. 

I wonder how the IRS would like it if tax- 
payers decided to ignore court rulings and 
stop paying taxes. What type of example does 
this governmental agency want to set when 
it ignores court decisions? How can it expect 
millions of Americans to continue to obey 
the law when it does not? 

CONCLUSION 

In short, I have deep misgivings about a 
number of activities of the IRS. We appear 
to be witnessing an agency totally out of con- 
trol, running roughshod over taxpayers and 
making a joke out of our rule of laws. The 
cases of abuse are easy to document and too 
numerous to count. 

Congress must reexamine the action and 
policies of the IRS in detail. I am unsure 
whether we must start at the bottom and re- 
build the entire agency, or whether we can 
reform the present body. But reform it we 
must, or we will see the growth of the current 
tax revolt into a full-scale revolution. 


STEVE REYNOLDS—A REPUTATION 
FOR COURAGE 


Mr. DOMENICLI. Mr. President, today’s 
Wall Street Journal carries a front-page 
article on Steve Reynolds and his work 
as New Mexico State Engineer. 

Steve Reynolds is our Nation's out- 
standing water expert. I doubt if anyone 
outside of New Mexico can appreciate 
properly the high regard in which we 
hold Steve Reynolds. He is a public serv- 
ant of the highest character and the 
highest ability. He is a man of knowl- 
edge, of courage, and of integrity. One 
of the greatest honors I have had in pub- 
lic life is to work closely with Steve Reyn- 
olds on many issues. 

We in New Mexico are proud of Steve 
Reynolds. We in New Mexico are pleased 
that a paper as prestigious as the Journal 
would recognize Mr. Reynold’s great 
leadership. For these reasons, I ask that 
a copy of the Journal article be printed 
in the RECORD. 


The article follows: 


In NEw Mexico, WATER Is VALUABLE 
RESOURCE—AND So Is Water Boss 


(By William E. Blundell) 


Santa Fx, N.M.—Recipe for a short career 
in public life: 


Give a man a job in which his every ma- 
jor decision is apt to anger some special in- 
terest, or a whole collection of them at once. 
Make it a two-year political appointment, 
ensuring that his opponents can get a chance 
to exert their influence against his reappoint- 
ment. Then watch him sink without a trace. 

Stephen E. Reynolds, a tall, rangy 63-year- 
old who looks more like a rancher than a bu- 
reaucrat, has been in this position for 25 
years, but miraculously hasn't sunk. He's the 
State Engineer of New Mexico, a title that 
doesn't describe his real job—water boss of 
a state with some of the strongest laws and, 
best enforcement in the arid West, where 
water is the resource on which all others de- 
pend. 

In deciding who gets how much of a lim- 
ited supply, the engineer has impartially en- 
raged farmers, oilmen, miners and whole 
cities. Yet even his opponents respect him, 
and over the years the unflappable Mr. Reyn- 
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olds has become a considerable resource in 
himself. 

He has a reputation for courage (he once 
canceled a governor's water permits), fair- 
ness, enforcement zeal—and for complete 
mastery of his subject. An oil lobbyist says, 
“The guy just out-prepares you. And he’s so 
confident. He seems astonished that you 
could even question one of his rulings. The 
hell of it is, he’s usually right.” 

His methods, and the laws that govern 
water here, are of more than isolated inter- 
est, for within its borders New Mexico has 
virtually every water issue and problem 
found throughout the West. 

It is growing fast, with a 20 percent popu- 
lation gain to 1.2 million in the past decade; 
by some projections, there will be four mil- 
lion people here in 30 to 40 years, An energy 
boom in its Northwest quadrant adds more 
demand. And Indian tribes clamor for more 
water, too. 

Mr. Reynolds has expanded the natural 
supply by bringing in much pork from the 
Washington pork barrel, including the big 
San Juan-Chama project, which diverts wa- 
ter from the Colorado River system into the 
Rio Grande. All told, the federal government 
has lavished nearly $1 billion on water devel- 
opments benefiting New Mexico during his 
tenure. 

JUST WHAT MOSES NEEDED 


It isn't enough. He must also protect ex- 
isting resources, and his boldness in doing 
so is legend. It’s said around the capitol that 
when Moses struck the rock in the desert 
and water gushed forth for the thirsty Is- 
raelites, Mr. Reynolds popped up, seized con- 
trol of the water, and doled it out to the 
complaining tribes. 

If rapid development threatens supplies 
in a given area, he simply decrees the exist- 
ence of a water basin, and by the act brings 
all its waters under his control. Those who 
have established their rights through prior 
use are largely unaffected, but new water 
seekers and existing ones who want to in- 
crease their use must line up before Mr. 
Reynolds. He decides how much, if any, they 
can have. This often makes him unpopular. 
He doesn't care. 

He had barely left an academic post to take 
the engineer's job in 1955 when he declared 
the existence of the Rio Grande Basin in 
the state’s most populous and rapidly devel- 
oping area—and an area where huge under- 
ground water reserves seemed to make such 
a move unnecessary. Water seekers in the 
basin rose against him en masse. Albuquer- 
que sued him. 

“That was just the hottest thing for a 
long while,” the engineer recalls. “But I knew 
before I came that I had to do something 
about the Rio Grande. And I did.” In his 
precise, relentlessly logical way; he showed 
that the ground water was connected to the 
river mainstream; that pell-mell pumping 
would diminish the river's flow; that New 
Mexico would then be unable to meet its legal 
obligation to Texas, with which it shares the 
river, and that before long users in the basin 
would have to be cut off to make up the 
Texas share, thus turning boom into bust. 


EXPANDED CLOUT 


Albuquerque lost its case. The state's Su- 
preme Court gave the engineer powers to 
manage both surface and underground water 
on an interrelated basis, a decision that set a 
precedent for some other states and gave Mr. 
Raynolds expanded clout in his own. He used 
it. Today 26 declared basins cover almost 60 
percent of New Mexico. The most recent ma- 
jor addition, the San Juan Basin, was de- 
clared in 1976, when Mr. Reynolds judged 
that the energy boom was threatening sup- 
plies. Scores of uranium companies and 
others now are lined up outside his door for 
water—grumbling. 

He already is unloved in the narrow river 
valleys of northern New Mexico, where for 
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centuries little Hispanic communities have 
relied on primitive ditch systems to water 
small plots. Fluctuations in river flow con- 
trolled by upstream water-project dams 
sweep away their crude rock and brush 
ditches, they say, and proposed water proj- 
ects seem geared to Anglo needs and not to 
theirs. 

“We have been orphan children,” com- 
plains Wilfredo Gutierrez, who farms 15 
acres of fruit trees near Valarde. Commu- 
nity organizer Luis Torres, adds, “The engi- 
neer's strength is great for everyone but us. 
He doesn’t care about the little people on the 
ditch banks.” (Mr. Reynolds replies that a 
project was offered practically gratis to the 
ditch communities, but their own failure to 
agree scuttled it.) 

On the state’s southeast plains, farmers 
and ranchers perennially grouse about tight 
controls over pumping, even though they are 
permitted to draw off water far in excess of 
the small natural. recharge“ by rainfall. 
They want more. Texans are sucking water 
out of the ground just over the border with 
no controls at all, and some fear they will 
drain it all. 

The engineer is unmoved. His studies 
show that Texas isn't harming New Mexi- 
co’s reserves. “If unrestricted pumping 
were allowed,” he declares, “we could have 
a hell of a boom for maybe 10 years. Then 
everyone would go broke. Our water is pub- 
lic water, and this isn't in the public inter- 
est. We shouldn't cut our own throats be- 
cause the Texans are slitting theirs.” End of 
debate. 

Mr. Reynolds makes friends as well as 
enemies, however, because by declaring a 
basin he creates wealth. Water is worth 
nothing in unregulated areas because it's 
there for the taking; when he slams the lid 
on, rights to use it, established by prior use, 
can become worth up to $12,000 for the 
equivalent of one acre filled to one foot. “An 
engineer who un-declared the Rio Grande 
Basin now would get himself shot. Value es- 
tablished over 25 years would be de- 
stroyed,” he says. 

And under New Mexico law, water flows 
uphill to money as easily as it slips downhill 
by gravity. In sharp contrast to most West- 
ern states, water here is an open-market 
commodity for sale to the highest bidder, 
and rights can be transferred around a 
basin, with the engineer's approval, as long 
as this doesn't damage the rights of others. 
This lets the water supply shift quickly to 
meet changes in the state’s economic mix. 

Water rights are tightly policed, and no- 
body gets special treatment. Mr. Reynolds 
once found himself working for a hostile 
governor, John Burroughs, who had made 
the engineer a campaign issue; shortly after 
he took office in 1959, a routine screening 
showed the governor had failed to use some 
water permits on land he owned—a violation 
of the use-it-or-lose-it provisions of state 
law. Informed of this, the engineer instantly 
canceled the rights. 

“As a courtesy, I called to tell him di- 
rectly. He was not pleased,” the engineer 
says mildly—adding that he and the gover- 
nor later learned to get along. Other incom- 
ing employers have learned too. 


HIS JOB SECURITY 


“We took a long, hard look at his opera- 
tion,” says former Gov. Jerry Apodaca, who 
took office in 1975. He'd been there so long 
he practically had a monopoly on water pol- 
icy; it was like Hoover at the FBI. But we 
could find no vindictiveness, no personal in- 
volvement in any of his decisions. And he 
knew everything about water; that great 
knowledge is Steve's security.” 

So is his studiously apolitical approach to 
his job. He registered as an independent 
voter when he took office and remains one. 
He doesn’t urge passage or rejection of 
water-related bills; instead, he writes concise, 
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fact-filled memos that describe probable ef- 
fects of the bills. “I don’t lobby,” he says 
flatly. He never writes a pro forma resigna- 
tion letter when a new governor comes in; 
anyone who wants to get rid of Steve Reyn- 
olds will have to can him. “I know this is a 
political appointment, but I just don't like 
to further that idea,” he says. “It is a pro- 
fessional position, actually.” 

This attitude helps give him credibility, 
as does his reputation for personal honesty. 
His salary of about $40,000 doesn't begin to 
match his powers. But his reputation and 
physical projection of rocklike integrity 
make the notion of buying his favor as ludi- 
crous as trying to slip Abraham Lincoln $50 
to forget about issuing the Emancipation 
Proclamation. No one, says Mr. Reynolds, 
has had the nerve to try. 

He guards his credibility closely. Too 
closely, critics complain. He has declined to 
back bills to close what his own general 
counsel considers a major loophole in water 
law—the right of any householder to drill 
his own well, even in a declared basin, for 
personal use. All of the bills have failed. 

“Steve Reynolds has been sitting on his 
hands on this one,” charges Brant Calkin, 
Southwest regional representative of the 
Sierra Club and an outspoken critic of Mr. 
Reynolds. 

NO WHIPPING OF DEAD HORSES 


Mr. Reynolds insists the loophole isn’t es- 
pecially important and says his support 
would be “an act of futility” because the 
legislature wouldn't pass a reform measure 
anyway. He whips no dead horses. 

He doesn't mind going to court, however. 
A former New Mexico Supreme Court justice 
once called him “the most litigious S.O.B. 
in the history of New Mexico.” And he is 
certainly one of the most successful. His 
squad of seven water lawyers wins almost 90 
percent of the disputes that reach the state's 
high tribunal. 

Among other things, they currently are 
suing 22,000 water users around the state in 
adjudication proceedings—suits that seek to 
have the rights of every user in a basin es- 
tablished by the courts. Out of one such suit 
grew a 1978 U.S. Supreme Court decision 
that dealt a heavy blow to federal water 
claims on federal land. 

In that action, the U.S. Forest Service 
claimed that its “reserved federal rights” to 
the waters of the Rio Mimbres applied to 
uses other than maintaining the watershed 
in the Gila National Forest, where the river 
rises. The state challenged the federal gov- 
ernment's right to use the water for such 
things as wildlife and stock watering, and 
the high court agreed. 

The decision has given states a club to 
wield in similar suits elsewhere in the West, 
where more than half the surface waters 
flow through national forests. “Every attor- 
ney for the 12 states we represent considers 
this a historic ruling and a strong finding 
for states’ rights,” says Jack Barnett, execu- 
tive director of the Western States Water 
Council. 


Mr. Reynolds’ appetite for adjudication 
also may make New Mexico the main arena 
for the West-wide battle over Indian water 
rights. State actions involving the rights of 
several tribes, including the huge potential 
claims of the Navajo, are already plodding 
forward. 

The engineer believes in settling contro- 
versies in court and sealing rights into law. 
In his own actions he never strays far from 
his dog-eared book of New Mexico statutes, 
bristling with scores of notation slips. Some 
wish he would take a wider view. 

Amid the red-rock buttes and mesas to 
the West, for example, pumping of water 
from uranium mines has been dumping 
enough water into arroyos and ditches to 
supply the minimum needs of 400,000 people. 
The engineer hates waste; he even tears 
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water-loving shrubs out of the banks of the 
Pecos to save a little of the stuff. But until 
recently he says, “the letter of the law” kept 
him from doing much about the mines, a 
crucial part of the state economy. 

GETTING LAW CHANGED 

He was able to regulate only water put to 
use, he explains, and the mines weren't using 
it, just pushing it out of the way—a distinc- 
tion some found hard to swallow. But with 
the help of 16 hours of testimony from the 
engineer, the law has just been changed. 
Mr. Reynolds now has legal control over 
mine dewatering as over any other use—but 
the mines and any other water seeker now 
can compensate for any drain on local re- 
serves by bringing in new supplies from out- 
side the basin—a replacement not previously 
allowed. The mines can pipe it in, Mr. Reyn- 
olds says, or treat the water they've been 
wasting and use it to replace town and farm 
supplies in the area. 

Some environmentalists don't like the law 
and accuse Mr. Reynolds of being a pro- 
development, which irritates him. He says 
he simply presides over a system in which 
water “will flow to the highest economic 
use.“ The system gives him optimism about 
the state's water future. 


SENIOR CITIZENS 


@ Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, dur- 
ing a recent visit in south Mississippi, 
I had an opportunity to speak with two 
groups of senior citizens. My first stop 
was at a nutrition site in Perry County 
at Runnelstown. The other group con- 
sisted of three organizations of retired 
persons who were meeting together in 
Hattiesburg. 

Since coming to Congress in 1973, I 
have been deeply concerned with the 
welfare of older citizens. I was particu- 
larly pleased when, as a Member of the 
House of Representatives, I was ap- 
pointed to serve on the Select Commit- 
tee on Aging. 

As a result of the experience gained 
by working on that committee, I de- 
veloped a new sense of awareness and 
sensitivity for the special needs and 
problems of many older Americans. 

When I was a young boy, the family 
unit provided the support and care for 
older members of the family. Institu- 
tions whose mission it was to care for 
older people were rare. Transportation, 
housing, and nutrition needs were met 


‘with family and neighborhood resources. 


In this modern, present-day world, 
family members are often scattered. 
Many are in different States, making it 
difficult for older family members to 
depend on the family unit for help in 
fulfilling basic human needs. 

This transition in life styles has cre- 
ated a void that our Government, along 
with charitable, church, and volunteer 
organizations, is trying to fill. 

I support the efforts being made to 
provide better opportunities for older 
citizens through such initiatives as the 
Older Americans Act. Under this legis- 
lation, outlets for volunteer service have 
been identified, employment possibili- 
ties increased, and fellowship opportu- 
nities developed. 

In addition, a new sense of responsi- 
bility has arisen for avoiding unneces- 
sary institutionalization and for helping 
to provide essential human needs such 
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as nutrition, housing, 
and health care. 

Although many unmet needs continue 
to exist, progress is being made in the 
overall effort to help assure older citi- 
zens of opportunities for a better quality 
of life. 

At the nutrition site I visited at Run- 
nelstown, for instance, a side benefit 
which seemed almost as important as 
the food itself, fellowship, served to 
brighten what might have been an 
otherwise dull day. 

We are in the midst of a budget bat- 
tle in Washington. Although I am happy 
to see a strong effort being made to bal- 
ance the budget and reduce unneces- 
sary spending, many essential programs 
and services are threatened. 

I sincerely hope we can avoid reduc- 
ing programs and services for senior 
citizens. 

We all share the problems created by 
inflation. Those who are old and who 
must try to get by on a small check or a 
limited amount of savings are especially 
hard hit by this high rate of inflation we 
have now. 

Balancing the budget here in Wash- 
ington will make it easier to balance our 
bankbooks back home. 

Congress also has to protect the social 
security system and the retirement pro- 
grams upon which so many depend. We 
can do this without reducing benefits, 
but it may take some real reform of the 
way these programs are financed and the 
way automatic increases are calculated. 

Our tax laws should also be examined 
to make sure that they are fair when ap- 
plied to older citizens. I am supporting 
Senator Packwoop’s bill to apply the 
same zero-bracket amount to heads of 
households who are single as the mar- 
ried individuals filing jointly. 

I am also supporting Senator CHAFEE’s 
bill opposing the administration’s at- 
tempt to withhold tax on earnings of in- 
terest and dividends. This would be an 
unnecessary hardship on older persons 
who have little income other than small 
savings accounts and investments. 

It is a sad fact that almost half of the 
older persons in Mississippi have earn- 
ings so small that they are counted as 
being at the poverty level. 

These same citizens have contributed 
so much and are still capable and willing 
in many cases to continue their con- 
tributions. It is a special goal of mine 
that we make sure that over Government 
is sensitive to their needs and helps 
guarantee a full opportunity for hap- 
piness and fulfilling experiences for all 
our older citizens. 


transportation, 


SOVIET PERSECUTION OF 
CHRISTIANS 


Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, for some 
time now, I have taken an interest in the 
Soviet Union and its satellite countries’ 
treatment of Christians who wish to pro- 
claim their belief in God. The Helsinki 
Accords evidence the commitment of the 
Soviet Union to guarantee the freedom of 
conscience of every individual. Article 52 
of the Soviet Constitution explicitly 
states that citizens of the U.S.S.R. have 
the right to profess any religion; and to 
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conduct religious worship. It even goes 
further to state that incitement of hostil- 
ity or hatred on religious grounds is 
prohibited. 

Unfortunately, experience has taught 
us all that the Soviet Government and its 
Officials cannot be counted on to uphold 
their promises. It is precisely for this 
reason that Senator Boren and I, along 
with 27 of our colleagues in the Senate, 
have sponsored legislation to promote 
awareness of the ongoing persecution of 
faith Christians behind the Iron Curtain. 

In the same vein, I commend to my 
colleagues an article which appeared in 
the April 23 edition of the Wall Street 
Journal. And again, I welcome and en- 
courage all Senators to join with me and 
my colleagues in cosponsoring Senate 
Concurrent Resolutions 60 and 61. 

The article follows: 

RELIGION BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 
(By Eric Morgenthaler) 

(Citizens of the U.S.S.R. are guaranteed 
freedom of conscience, that is, the right to 
profess or not to profess any religion, and to 
conduct religious worship or atheistic prop- 
aganda. Incitement of hostility or hatred on 
religious grounds is prohibited.) Article 52 of 
the Soviet constitution. 

Kesron, England.—Alyona Kojevnikoy 
picks up the phone and dials Moscow. The 
call goes through, and a Russian friend an- 
swers. Quickly, for the line could go dead at 
any moment, Mrs. Kojevnikov takes down 
from the Russian a list of names. They belong 
to people who've been arrested in the Soviet 
Union recently for their religious activities. 

And thus it begins. 

Mrs. Kojevnikov is on the staff of Keson 
College, a small research center operated out 
of a 100-year-old schoolhouse in this village 
just south of London. Keston—a college“ in 
the sense of being a group of individuals en- 
gaged in a common pursuit—is one of the 
few places in the world that’s devoted to 
studying the state of religion in the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe. What Mrs. Kojev- 
nikov is doing is first-hand research. 

“It’s really potluck,” she says of her phone 
calls. “Yesterday, we were being interrupted 
all the time. You talk as quickly as possible 
to get the maximum of information.” 

GOOD NEWS AND BAD 

The phone, of course, is only one source 
of information. Keston—which has a staff 
of about 30 people, is non-denominational 
and is funded by contributions—also relies 
on a mountain of official publications and a 
flood of unofficial samizdat“ news sheets to 
keep abreast of Communist goings-on. And 
based on its gleanings, the college says there's 
both good news and bad on the Communist 
religious front. 

The good news is that for some years a 
religious awakening has been under way in 
most of the Communist countries. “It’s a 
real development, although it’s very small,” 
says Philip Walters of the revival in the 
Soviet Union in Russian orthodoxy, which is 
his specialty. “It doesn’t involve thousands of 
activists—it involves small groups. But the 
very fact that these exist, whereas 10 or 15 
years ago there wasn't anything, shows that 
something is stirring among the young.” 

It’s stirring enough that the authorities 
have become alarmed which leads to the 
bad news: In recent months, most Commu- 
nist governments have been cracking down 
harshly on religious activists. The Soviet 
Union, as usual, has been in the vanguard 
of these efforts. 

Viktor Kapitanchuk, secretary of a group 
known as the Christian Committee for the 
Defense of Believers’ Rights in the USSR, 
recently was quoted by Keston as seeing a 
“new phase” in Soviet religious policy: 
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“Open, blatant persecution, aimed at de- 
moralizing the church and crushing its 
spirit.” Shortly afterwards, Mr. Kapitanchuk 
became a victim of that persecution: he was 
arrested March 12 and still is in custody. 

Although the Soviets have seized virtually 
all dissident religious leaders, perhaps the 
most celebrated arrest was that on Jan. 15 of 
Dmitri Dudko—a well-known and popular 
Russian orthodox priest who was arrested 
after a church service and now is in Moscow’s 
Lefortovo prison, awaiting charges. 

In a recent issue of its bimonthly news 
summary, Keston printed an account of 
Father Dudko's arrest—as related in his 
parish’s newsletter, a copy of which reached 
Keston. According to the Russian newsletter, 
he was seized after church by 15 agents of 
the KGB, the state security police. He blessed 
his flock and asked them to pray for him 
and “remain united.” Then Father Dudko 
and his wife were driven to an interrogation 
center in Moscow. 

When Mrs. Dudko hours later, was taken 
home, she found seven men searching her 
house. Three other members of the congrega- 
tion also had their homes searched, the news- 
letter continued, and KGB men went through 
the parish house until 2:30 in the morning— 
taking, among other things money and a 
typewriter. 

“The modern world is still persecuting 
Christ.“ the newsletter quoted Father Dudko 
as writing shortly before his arrest. “But 
we have nothing to fear, since all is ulti- 
mately in His hands.” 

The Soviet Union isn't the only country 
cracking down on believers. Indeed, the out- 
look is pretty grim in most of Eastern 
Europe. In Czechoslovakia, which has one of 
the most repressed official churches, the state 
has been moving fiercely against the under- 
ground church. Its most open assault was 
a roundup of Catholic dissidents last Sept. 
10. 

“When it first happened, I though it in- 
volved only 20 or 30 people,” says Mrs. Ko- 
jevnikov. “By now, I have the names of more 
than 200 people who were detained and in- 
terrogated, many of them arrested, all over 
the country.” 

But there are bright spots. In Poland, the 
church is “sort of triumphant now,” says 
Alexander Tomsky, who heads East European 
studies at Keston. He notes that even be- 
fore there was a Polish pope, Poland had 
the strongest religious establishment in 
Eastern Europe. Now, he says, the Polish 
Church has been “ignoring a whole host of 
Official regulations“ —and even held masses 
marking the day in 1939 when the Russians 
invaded Poland. 


MANAGING ON A SHOESTRING 


Keeping abreast of all the goings-on is an 
ambitious task—and one that Keston 
manages on a shoestring. About one-quar- 
ter of its staff is volunteer, and its full-time 
researchers—most with graduate university 
degrees—earn less than schoolteachers. Find- 
ing money is a continual problem. “Every 
penny of the budget we get, we have to go 
out and get,” says Michael Bourdeaux, an 
ordained Church of England priest who 
founded Keston in 1969 and still heads it. 

Nonetheless, Keston keeps up a brisk pub- 
lishing peace; in addition to its newsletter, 
its output includes a well-respected, scholar- 
ly quarterly, “Religion in Communist Lands.” 
Keston also has an American associate, the 
Society for the Study of Religion Under 
Communism, which is based in Wheaton, 
III. Keston is effective enough that the Rus- 
sians regularly single it out for criticism; a 
recent Soviet thriller called Mr. Bourdeaux 
“the one who created the infamous Center 
for the Study of Religion and Communism 
in London.” (Says Mr. Bourdeaux: “This has 
been going on for a number of years, but 
never before in a novel.”) 


Despite its religious bent—Keston says it 
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works for “the right to belileve’—Keston's 
work generally is non-doctrinaire and schol- 
arly. Nonetheless, its staff members all are 
convinced of the rightness of their cause. 

“The atheistic state contains the seeds of 
a religious revival,” says Mr. Tomsky, who 
fied his native Czechoslovakia when the So- 
viet tanks rolled in in 1968. “If you keep 
shouting to people for 30 years that there 
is no God, they can’t help but begin wonder- 
ing, is there?“ e 


THE ECONOMIC SLUMP IN THE 
LUMBER INDUSTRY 


@ Mr. CHURCH, Mr. President, the re- 
cession and high interest rates have hit 
those the hardest who can least afford 
to be hurt. The farmers who need loans 
to plant their crops, young people who 
are trying to buy a home and the average 
worker cannot keep up with the increas- 
ing inflation rate. One of the industries 
in my own State, and throughout the 
Northwest, that has been severely hurt is 
the lumber industry. A recent article in 
the New York Times provides an excel- 
lent analysis of what is happening to one 
of our most important sections of the 
economy. I ask that the article be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 
The article follows: 


LuMBER INDUSTRY IN STEEP SLUMP 


Borse, IpaHo, April 16—Hard hit by the 
slowdown in the housing market due to soar- 
ing interest rates, tight credit and the gen- 
eral weakness of the economy, the wood prod- 
ucts industry is enduring its most severe 
downturn since the 1974-75 recession. More 
than 60,000 mill workers and lumberjacks in 
the Northwest and South have been laid off 
or have had their workweek curtailed in the 
last two months, and production at the big- 
gest companies has been slashed as lumber 
and plywood orders have plummeted and 
prices have declined. 

As Douglas Bartels, a spokesman for the 
Boise Cascade Corporation put it, “There is 
no lumber market.” 

“The shutdown is so severe and sudden,” 
said James O'Donnell, executive secretary of 
the Northwest Pine Association, “that I fear 
many of the weaker companies that are clos- 
ing will never open again.” 

The National Forest Products Association 
in Washington reports that, as of April 5, 
the latest date for which figures are avail- 
able, 100 of 175 plywood mills in the West 
and South had closed or had curtailed pro- 
duction by 20 to 40 percent, affecting 14,500 
workers. In the lumber business, 27,000 
employees in 12 Western states have been 
idled by shutdowns or curtailments in 375 
of 818 sawmills. 

The housing contraction led to the timber 
industry problems, according to analysis like 
George Boyd, vice president of Kidder, Pea- 
body & Company Inc. in New York. “The 
combination of not being able to get {mort- 
gage] money in many cases and a money 
rate that translates into too high a cost of 
owning a home has reduced housing starts 
and turnover,” he said. “As a result, the 
need for wood products has come down.” The 
Commerce Department announced today 
that housing starts had dropped in March 
to an annual rate of 1.04 million units, the 
lowest rate in five years. 

Each day for the past three weeks at least 
one sawmill in Oregon or Washington state 
has halted operations, idling hundreds of 
workers. 

In Bly, Ore., a typical lumber town with 
about 300 residents, the giant sawmill of 
the Weyerhaeuser Company usually employs 
about 210 workers. Last week only 60 or 70 
still had jobs after the company cut back 
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production. Nationally, Weyerhaeuser has 
closed three of its sawmills indefinitely and 
instituted rotating layoffs of 5,000 workers 
for one- to two-week periods. A company 
spokesman said the layoff rotation would 
continue through April. 

In Emmett, Idaho, Boise Cascade closed 
its mill, one of the company’s 21 facilities 
where work has either been reduced or 
halted, idling a total of 1,700 workers. For 
Emmett, however, the shutdown was a par- 
ticularly sharp blow, following the closing 
of the Stokely-Van Camp Cannery there. The 
two shutdowns idled 1,200 of the town's 
5,000 residents and are costing the local 
economy nearly $1 million a month. 

In Strongman, Idaho, the Brand S. Cor- 
poration, a small lumber operator based at 
LaClede in Idaho's northern panhandle, laid 
off its work force of 157. It said: “We are 
just not optimistic about 1980.“ The com- 
pany had already furloughed workers 
elsewhere. 

The litamy continues: Crown Zellerbach, 
550 laid off, three mills closed, three others 
on reduced schedules affecting 700 additional 
workers; Georgia Pacific, 609 laid off, four 
facilities closed; International Paper, one 
sawmill closed in Texas affecting 250 work- 
ers; Louisiana Pacific, “several hundred un- 
employed,” according to a spokesman, four 
mills closed in the West, production down 30 
percent; Potlatch, 650 idled at three lumber 
mills in Idaho, 455 more to be laid off Mon- 
day, production down 30 percent; St. Regis, 
700 unemployed, one mill closed, work re- 
duced at one, production off 40 percent. 

It's a disaster,” said Ted Cooper, chief 
forester for the Hoff Companies, based in 
Boise. As demand has fallen, lumber prices 
have plunged dramatically. Mr, Cooper said 
that the wholesale price of 1,000 feet of fir 
or hemlock two-by-four boards, a standard 
lumber commodity, has dropped by more 
than 30 percent since Feb. 1, from $230, to 
$160. A year ago the price was $243. “There 
is just no way to make a go of it in this kind 
of market,” Mr. Cooper said. 

And O. R. Duffie, vice chairman of Willam- 
ette Industries, a company based in Oregon, 
told shareholders at the company’s annual 
meeting this week, “The plywood market is 
in a very depressed condition. It is the worst 
market when compared to production ca- 
pacity than any our industry has ever ex- 
perienced.” 

Gene Knudson, Willamette’s chairman, 
said the company’s building materials line, 
which accounted for 63 percent of earnings 
in 1978, represented just 4 percent of earn- 
ings for the first quarter this year. 

Many forest product companies, including 
Crown Zellerbach, International Paper, St. 
Regis and Boise Cascade, are concentrating 
on their pulp and paper business, where 
demand remains strong and prices have 
doubled, to about $90 a ton, in a year. Ana- 
lysts note that the strength of the wood chip 
market, the raw material used in pulp and 
paper, has prompted many lumber companies 
to chip logs that normally would be used as 
plywood. 

Mr. Boyd of Kidder, Peabody said that 
many Northwest companies were able to take 
advantage of “the strong demand for pulp 
and paper both here and abroad.” 

Retail prices, although lower, have not re- 
fiected the decreased demand. As a result, 
retailers are not moving lumber or ordering 
it from suppliers, who in turn are not order- 
ing from the mills. Industry officials say 
everyone is waiting to sell at higher rates 
rather than unload inventories at reduced 
prices and a loss. 


COMMISSIONER SIDNEY DIAMOND 
ON PATENTS 


@ Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, recent- 
ly Mr. Sidney A. Diamond, Commissioner 
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of Patents and Trademarks, presented 
an interesting speech before the Con- 
necticut Patent Law Association. This 
speech was most instructive as it cov- 
ered the history, the present situation, 
and the future of our patent system. 

It will be important reading to my col- 
leagues. I ask that this speech be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The speech follows: 

ADDRESS BY SIDNEY A. DIAMOND 

It is a pleasure and an honor for me to 
be with you this evening. 

Connecticut is a fitting place to talk about 
one of the oldest institutions of the Fed- 
eral Government—our patent system. 

EARLY HISTORY 


You may know that the colony of Con- 
necticut granted patents to its citizens as 
early as 1717, when Edward Hinman received 
a patent for making molasses from corn- 
stalks. 

Many of America’s early statesmen were 
inventors. For instance there was Benjamin 
Franklin. Although Franklin himself never 
obtained any patents, he was a strong advo- 
cate of science and invention. His inven- 
tions included his stove, the copper plate 
printing press, bifocal lenses, and others. 
After a successful demonstration of the hot 
air balloon, a French development, some- 
one asked Franklin, “What use is this new 
invention?” Franklin answered that ques- 
tion with one of his own: “Of what use is a 
newborn babe?” 

What a marvelous reply! In Franklin’s 
time, a newborn baby had much less chance 
of surviving to maturity than today—but 
that baby might have become a great artist, 
a political leader, an inventive genius—or 
perhaps just another ordinary citizen who— 
like most of us—leaves no particular mark 
on the world. So it is with an invention 
which, even if a patent is issued for it, is 
only a beginning—a seed that may never 
ripen into anything. Some inventions have 
changed our lives; others have made smaller 
and less obvious advances; many of them 
never amount to anything at all. But who 
can tell ahead of time? 

The forefather who probably had the most 
to do with the patent system in its early 
years was Thomas Jefferson. The drafters 
of the Constitution, as you know, included 
a specific provision in Article 1, Section 8, 
authorizing Congress “To promote the 
progress of . . useful arts, by securing for 
limited times to ... inventors the exclu- 
sive right to their . . discoveries.” The new 
government created by the constitution be- 
gan to function in 1789, and Congress con- 
sidered this topic so important that the first 
Patent Act was passed in the spring of 1790. 

That act created an agency in the Depart- 
ment of State consisting of a three-member 
board: Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson, 
Secretary of War Henry Knox and Attorney 
General Edmund Randolph. These men, who 
administered the patent system along with 
their other public duties, were known as 
“Commissioners for the promotion of the 
Useful Arts.” 

Thomas Jefferson was the moving spirit of 
the group; he has been called the first ad- 
ministrator of our patent system. Jefferson, 
of course, was himself an inventor of great 
note. 

A strong antimonopoly feeling has been 
traditional in the United States of America. 
Free enterprise economics and the Demo- 
cratic political system go hand-in-hand— 
they are both founded on the freedom of the 
individual. Patents are an exception to the 
ban on monopolies and they have had to 
struggle to maintain their status. 

The early history of patents is at least 
partly responsible for this prejudice. The 
English crown in the 16th and 17th cen- 
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turies granted monopolies to court favorites 
in goods or lines of business which had long 
before been open to the public. 

For a period, the grant of monopolies was 
greatly abused by the Crown. The number 
and importance of commodities covered by 
monopolies during the reign of Elizabeth 
was astonishing: currants salt, iron, powder, 
ox shin bones, potash, saltpeter and so on. 

While action was taken against monop- 
olies—by the Statute of Monopolies in 1623 
and other measures—monopolies still were 
very much in mind at the time of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Indeed it was a monopoly 
on tea—a monopoly to the British East India 
Company in the form of a special tax break 
for tea—that sparked the revolution. 

Men like Jefferson clearly did not favor 
such monopolies. In fact Jefferson’s objec- 
tions to monopoly initially extended to pat- 
ents as well. In 1789, however, he wrote to 
Madison that he would favor an express pro- 
vision authorizing monopolies for limited 
times to encourage literature and inventions. 

Jefferson considered the patent right as 
we do today, an inducement to bring forth 
new knowledge. For example, he once wrote: 

“Certainly an inventor ought to be allowed 
a right to the benefit of his invention for 
some certain time. 

* » . . * 

No one wishes more than I do that in- 
genuity should receive liberal encourage- 
ment.” 

I am sure this audience appreciates that 
patents are not monopolies, at least in the 
pejorative sense. Generally we are better off 
to speak of a patent as property, or protec- 
tion, or a grant. But I believe an under- 
standing of the early antimonopoly feeling 
helps one to appreciate the problems which 
the patent system has faced. 


SITUATION TODAY 


The American patent system fiourished 
mightily in the 19th century. The giants of 


early American technology were patent 
holders: Eli Whitney, Cyrus McCormick, 
Samuel Morse, Charles Goodyear, Alexander 
Graham Bell, and the record holder with 
1,093 patents, Thomas Edison. 

Still today—today more than ever—we 
need the patent system’s stimulus to tech- 
nology. 

President Carter's October 31, 1979 message 
to the Congress on industrial innovation, 
which called for strengthening the patent 
system, described the role of patents as fol- 
lows: 

“Patents serve several important functions 
in the innovation process. First, they provide 
an inventor with an incentive—a monopoly 
limited in time. Second, the exclusive rights 
provided by a patent can stimulate a firm to 
make the often risky investment that is re- 
quired to bring an invention to market. 
Finally, a patent provides an important 
method for disclosure of information about 
inventions and their uses to the public.” 

In January 1980 the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development reported: 

The property rights created under the 
patent laws * * * are important, perhaps 
often essential to the willingness of prudent 
businessmen to sponsor research and devel- 
opment and to invest in the facilities needed 
for innovative products. 

Our modern day patent system has its 
problems and its critics. Most of the discus- 
sion of shortcomings comes from a perception 
that patents issued by the Patent and Trade- 
mark Office are unreliable. Our instinctive 
aversion to monopolies naturally make itself 
felt whenever it appears that patents are im- 
properly granted. 

I believe the concerns over unreliable 
patents often are exaggerated. Commentators 
have reached some erroneous conclusions 
based on patent litigation statistics. Consid- 
ering that over one million patents are in 
force and well under one percent are ever 
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litigated—neither a large nor a representa- 
tive sample—litigation statistics must be in- 
terpreted cautiously. 

You may have heard that 70 percent of 
patents litigated in the courts of a,peals are 
invalid. The Patent and ‘lrademarx Office a 
few years ago conducted a study of patents 
issued during the years 1968-1972 and found 
that when the district courts as well as the 
courts of appeals were taken into account 
the invalidity rate actually was around 50 
percent. Ihe higher figure for the courts of 
appeals was attributable to the fact that 
more holdings of invalidity than holdings of 
validity were appealed. One can argue that 
50 percent is exactly what you would expect 
the invalidity rate should be, since parties 
will not go to court unless they think they 
have a chance to win, and plaintiffs and de- 
fendants on the average will each be right 
half the time in most litigation. 

Last fall we released a further study, cov- 
ering patents litigated during the five year 
period from 1972 to 1977. This time the data 
show 55 percent of all patents during the five 
year period were held invalid. That is still 
pretty close to the 50-50 figure. 

Nevertheless there is a widespread feel- 
ing that the reliability of patents needs to 
be improved. The patent bar and the tech- 
nical communities generally agree that the 
PTO completely applies prior art in judging 
the patentability of pending applications 
when the PTO knows about the prior art. 
Pertinent prior patents and printed publica- 
tions often are discovered only after a patent 
has issued and become commercially im- 
portant. That is the main source of the un- 
reliability problem. 


REISSUE RULES 


In 1977 the Office changed its procedures 
so that patent owners can bring to the Of- 
fice’s attention after the patent has issued, 
relevant prior art which the Office may not 
have known about during the original ex- 
amination of the patent application. This 
change was made by amending the rules 
governing reissue applications. The rule 
changes have resulted in about a 50 percent 
increase in the number of reissue filings. 
The United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Michigan a few weeks 
ago sustained these rules, holding they are 
within the rulemaking authority of the 
Commissioner of Patents and Trademarks. 


It is becoming rather common for reissue 
applications to be filed during the pendency 
of patent litigation in the federal courts. 
On the basis of our experience to date we 
believe many judges are interested in de- 
ferring litigation in favor of reissue applica- 
tions. Parties are asking judges to stay the 
litigation while a reissue application is ex- 
amined in the Patent and Trademark Of- 
fice. A substantial number of such stays have 
been granted. 

We believe the reissue procedure is a good 
thing as far as it goes. But a reissue ap- 
plication can be filed only by the owner 
himself. Competitors of the patent owner 
still cannot obtain a PTO reading on the 
relevance of newly discovered prior art in 
most cases. 

REEXAMINATION LEGISLATION 


In the President's industrial innovation 
message he recommended that Congress en- 
act legislation to establish a system for the 
reexamination of patents at the request of 
any party. The Administration now has draft- 
ed a patent bill containing provisions for 
establishing such a system for reexamining 
patents. 

This bill will be forwarded to Congress 
shortly, perhaps this week. It will be one 
of the topics of a hearing before the House 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Courts. Civil 
Liberties and the Administration of Justice 
on April 3. 

The Administration’s reexamination bill 
will establish a system under which, at any 
time during the life of the patent, any per- 
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son will be able to bring to the attention 
of the PTO patents or printed publications 
which that person believes have a bearing 
on the validity of any claim of the patent. 
At the same time or at a later date, that 
person or anyone else will be able to request 
the PTO to reexamine the patent on the 

basis that the information cited raises a 
substantial new question of patentability. 

By limiting reexamination to a considera- 
tion of prior patents and printed publica- 
tions, the bill will give the PTO a task it can 
perform at reasonable cost and will avoid 
the dangers of harrassment to patent owners. 

Preliminary rough estimates are that re- 
examination costs will average somewhere 
around $1,000 to $1,500 per case. We propose 
to charge fees that would fully cover the cost 
of such reexamination proceedings. In other 
words, those who ask for reexamination 
would pay for it. But the charges of $1,000 
to $1,500 per case—plus attorney's fees, of 
course—have to be compared with the very 
high expenses of patent litigation in the 
federal courts. 

For the most part, the Administration’s 
bill will be consistent with a reexamination 
bill just passed by the Senate, S. 2446. The 
Administration's bill, however, will not con- 
tain any provisions obligating federal dis- 
trict courts to stay litigation in favor of re- 
examination proceedings. We believe it is 
best to leave the courts absolute discretion 
with respect to requiring reexamination and 
permitting the use of prior art in judicial 
proceedings. 

Our experience with reissue applications 
leads us to conclude that in most cases 
judges will choose to avail themselves of the 
reexamination process. We think that reex- 
amination will eliminate or simplify a sig- 
nificant amount of patent litigation. In my 
view, creation of a reexamination system may 
be the single most important innovation 
needed by our patent system. We are hope- 
ful that such legislation can be enacted in 
this session of Congress. 

SINGLE COURT FOR PATENT APPEALS 

The President’s message also calls for other 
measures to upgrade the Patent and Trade- 
mark Office. One of these is the proposal to 
establish a single court to deal with patent 
appeals. The President urged Congress to es- 
tablish such a court in order to establish 
nationwide uniformity in patent law, make 
litigation results more predictable, and elim- 
inate the expensive and time-consuming 
forum shopping that characterizes patent 
litigation. 

A bill providing for a single court for 
patent appeals, S. 1477, was passed by the 
Senate last fall. Under this legislation the 
United States Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals, which of course is the main court 
reviewing PTO decisions, would be merged 
into a specialized federal] appellate court to 
be called the Court of Appeals for the Fed- 
eral Circuit. The new court also would have 
jurisdiction over various other matters in- 
cluding all appeals from patent infringe- 
ment and validity suits in the federal dis- 
trict courts, 

There are substantial obstacles to be over- 
come before this legislation is enacted, in- 
cluding a rider attached to the bill as passed 
by the Senate, which amends the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act to abolish the pre- 
sumption of validity for regulations adopted 
by all federal agencies. The rider has an 
intriguing title: “Making Federal Agencies 
More Responsive to the Will of the People 
as Expressed by Their Elected Representa- 
tives in Congress.” The Administration still 
supports the concept of a single court for 
patent appeals, however, and we hope a way 
can be found to enact that part of the legis- 
lation this year. 

ADVOCACY AND PUBLIC IMAGE 

Other things can be done to improve the 
system. You practicing lawyers have a great 
opportunity to influence cnd shape indus- 
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trial property protection through the posi- 
tions you take in court. As lawyers you have 
a duty to the public interest as well as to 
your clients. Judge Howard Markey has called 
on patent and trademark lawyers to refrain 
from disfiguring the system through over- 
zealous arguments to the courts. Last fall 
he said: 

“Lawyers are, or should be, the teachers 
of the courts. If the words in some patent 
opinions make no sense under the statute, 
look teacher, in the mirror.” 

Lawyers have a responsibility to the judi- 
ciary to use the difficult terminology in the 
industrial property field accurately. One 
should not allow the impulses of immediate 
advocacy to perpetuate the confusion created 
by previous misuses of terminology. Even if 
you succeed, the result may come back to 
haunt you in some future case when you 
find yourself on the other side of the issue. 

Attorneys also can help with another 
essential ingredient—good public image. If 
the patent system is to provide maximum in- 
centives to inventors and businesses, peo- 
ple must have confidence in patents. In- 
creased confidence should come as a neces- 
sary consequence of the legislative improve- 
ments I have discussed. 

But confidence also can be bolstered 
through better public understanding of 
patents. The natural suspicion of monopolies 
can be overcome if people understand what 
the system is intended to do and how it 
does it. 

Everyone in this association can help 
spread the word to the people you deal with. 

You might want to tell them what Thomas 
Jefferson said about the need for ingenuity 
to receive liberal encouragement.@ 


NELSON CRUIKSHANK: 
A GOOD FRIEND 


© Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on May 
2, Nelson Cruikshank will resign as the 
President’s Counselor on Aging, a role 
he has served with distinction since 1977. 

Nelson is a good friend. When I served 
as chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Aging from 1971 to 1979, he advised me 
numerous times on many issues which 
were of importance to our elderly people. 
He was then president of the National 
Council of Senior Citizens (NCSC) and 
was instrumental in assisting the Con- 
gress in legislative developments which 
led to the creation of medicare, the im- 
provement of social security, the passage 
of the Older Americans Act and the de- 
velopment of the community service em- 
ployment program for older Americans. 

Since his first retirement in 1965 from 
his position as director of the Depart- 
ment of Social Security for the AFL- 
CIO, Nelson has been busier than most 
nonretired persons in his roles as presi- 
dent of NCSC, member of the Federal 
Council on Aging and Counselor to the 
President. Therefore, I hope that the an- 
nouncement of his second retirement in- 
dicates many more years of service are at 
hand. His advocacy on behalf of senior 
citizens is to be commended. 

Mr. President, my wife, Bethine, and 
I wish Nelson well and look forward to 
working with him as he enters into his 
second stage of retirement, which for him 
can only mean more productive years.@ 


SECOND ASIAN PACIFIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE WEEK 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, May 7 to 
14, 1980, will mark the second Asian 
Pacific American Heritage Week in our 
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Nation of immigrants. The first week was 
held last year with numerous cultural, 
educational, and political activities 
across the Nation, that recognized 
achievements and celebrated the 
strengths of this diverse racial minority. 

There are approximately 4 million 
Asian and Pacific Americans in our 
country today. And we have recently 
welcomed many more: The Indochinese 
refugees from Southeast Asia. It is part 
of our Nation’s heritage to keep our doors 
open for the persecuted, the homeless 
and the hungry. 

Permit me to quote from President 
Carter’s proclamation: 

In spite of violence inflicted on their 
peoples and cultures, Asian and Pacific Amer- 
icans have shed sweat and blood in the 
struggle for America’s nationhood and in 
the quest for freedom and opportunity. Out 
of all proportion to their numbers, Asian 
and Pacific Americans have contributed to 
our nation’s progress in a wide range of 
flelds—sclence, the arts, literature, agricul- 
ture, industry and commerce. 


Mr. President, I am proud to be an 
Asian Pacific American and I am proud 
that this group has overcome many 
hardships and discrimination, to find 
their place in our history. Let us continue 
to strive for a country where there is 
equal opportunity and treatment of all 
Americans. 

I urge my colleagues and fellow Amer- 
icans to join in celebrating Asian Pacific 
American Heritage Week. e 


MOUNTAIN HOME AIR FORCE BASE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, Air Force 
Appreciation Day in Mountain Home, 
Idaho, is a very special event where, each 
year, the entire Mountain Home com- 
munity celebrates Mountain Home Air 
Force Base. I ask that an article on last 
year’s event, published in Airman maga- 
zine, be printed in the Recor at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the State 
of Idaho has a proud military tradition. 
Idahoans, including myself and my fam- 
ily, have served in the military for the 
defense of our freedoms with unbridled 
conviction. 

The Idaho National Guard, for exam- 
ple, is the only National Guard to be 
activated in every single national call, 
and one of only two units activated dur- 
ing the entire Vietnam war. 

Mountain Home AFB is the sole mili- 
tary base in Idaho. It is an installation, 
therefore, in which all Idahoans take 
pride. I am glad to join with the Moun- 
tain Home community in celebrating this 
facility and the Air Force members who 
serve so well there. 

I would add, Mr. President, that I re- 
cently visited at Mountain Home AFB. 
I was impressed once more with the en- 
thusiasm of its personnel. Mountain 
Home is obviously a desirable place to 
serve in the Air Force, and Mountain 
Home and all of Idaho supports that 
service. It is an example that all mili- 
tary communities should follow. 

EXHIBIT 1 
THE IDAHO AFFAIR 
(By James A. George) 

It's hard to resist the warm advances of a 

more-than-friendly neighbor who stays up 
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all day and half the night to cook 3,000 
pounds of tender, parbecued chicken for 
you. 

Throw in 4,000 pounds of fresh-picked, 
mouth-watering Idaho corn on the cob 
lathered with 200 pounds of real butter, and 
resistance melts in your mouth. 

Then add a thousand pounds of potato 
salad, 8,000 freshly baked dinner rolls, and 
... Well, who could possibly turn their backs 
on their stomachs at a time like this? 

Not Ann. Ernie Watson, a transplanted 
Long Islander who works in supply at 
Mountain Home AFB, Idaho, 10 miles south- 
east of all that food. “I think Air Force Ap- 
preciation Day is great,” he said while he 
and his wife waited at curbside for the 
parade to get started in downtown Moun- 
tain Home, a community of 17,665 people 
who aren't embarrassed to show their af- 
fection for their Air Force neighbors. 

“You come here and don't know anyone 
and it's like you're in the middle of a des- 
ert,” Watson explained. “But the people 
here take the time and trouble to let you 
know they're glad you're here,” he added, 
disproving the rumor that all New Yorkers 
avoid talking with strangers. 

Watson's enthusiastic comments were in- 
terrupted by the sudden roll of snare drums 
and a brass fanfare from the Mountain 
Home High School Band as it stepped for- 
ward briskly to get the parade moving, 
signaling the official opening of the town's 
19th annual Air Force Appreciation Day. 

It was precisely 11 a.m. on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 8, and the weather was made to or- 
der: a cloudless blue sky and a bright sun 
that would push temperatures up past the 
90 mark. Ideal for a parade that would take 
an hour to advance four blocks west on 2nd 
Street East, do a column right on 4th Street 
North for one block, swing back to the East 
another city block, then wheel to the left 
on 3rd Street North for the remaining march 
to Carl Miller Park. 

“I love parades,” said Lydia Dressell, an 
optician at Eye Wear Illusions. She had 
moved to Mountain Home three years before 
from Phoenix, Ariz., and she could sum up 
Appreciation Day quicker than you could 
insert a contact lens. 

“This is an all-out effort by just about 
everyone in this town,” she said with pride, 
squinting into the sun as the parade ap- 
proached her shop. “The people at the base 
love it, and so do the people from town. And 
I don’t mean just the parade or the after- 
noon picnic,” she explained. “I mean the 
whole idea and all the spirit that goes into 
making this day a lot of fun for everyone 
from both communities.” 

Lydia Dressell is well-qualified to speak 
for both groups because, while she is em- 
ployed in town, her husband is Air Force. 
“This is the kind of town where you can 
stay on after you retire,” she said. “Lots of 
Air Force people do that. Stay on here and 
maybe go into some kind of business, It’s 
a really good place to live.” 

Fire sirens made further conversation im- 
possible and parents with their children 
quickly caught the spirit of the day while 
catching pieces of taffy and bubble gum 
tossed to eager hands on both sides of the 
parade route by youngsters riding proudly 
on the shiny red pumpers. 

The Mountain Home AFB Honor Guard 
and Drill Team stepped smartly past, rifies 
shifting and twirling in white-gloved hands 
that responded in unison to shouted com- 
mands. The team’s precision maneuvers drew 
appreciative comments and applause all 
along the parade route. 

Smokey the Bear was there, too, wearing 
his campaign hat and a pair of jeans. He 
paused often to have his picture taken with 
groups of boys and girls who were as at- 
tracted to him as a bear is to honey. “Only 
you can prevent. , he reminded them 
as he followed the paraders. 

On and on they came, people in uniforms 
from scout groups, veterans’ organizations, 
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active duty and Guard units; Air Force 
Appreciation Day Queen AIC Sharon Nun- 
ley and members of her court, riding singly 
in cars generously provided by local sup- 
porters; the Shriners in their minicars mak- 
ing figure eights and circles with controlled 
abandon; the 724th Air Force Band from 
McChord AFB, Wash., whose members spent 
several days in Mountain Home and at the 
base giving concerts, and a highly popular 
locomotive built to scale that pulled passen- 
ger coaches loaded with happy train riders. 

The parade stretched for five blocks and 
was led by Parade Marshall Dave Humphreys 
of the Mountain Home News, who also served 
as ticket chairman. His participation in the 
annual event began in 1975 while he was a 
high school senior. As ticket chairman, it 
was his responsibility to help motivate hun- 
dreds of people who sold tickets for a series 
of drawings that provided lucky ticket hold- 
ers with some exotic prizes, including a 1979 
pickup truck. Proceeds from the ticket sales 
help finance Appreciation Day activities and 
expenses. 


“Much of our equipment and materials are 
donated,” said George Haynes, general pro- 
gram chairman in 79 and manager of the 
Idaho Power Company. “And to help meet 
e we rent out space for booths—about 
seventy this summer. Games, crafts, and food 
and beverage vendors take most of the space,” 
he said. Still, there are quite a few expenses 
involved and planning begins early. 

Plans for the special day had begun shortly 
after the 1978 event, according to Haynes. 
“We budgeted right around ten thousand 
dollars for this year. The ticket sales and 
booth rent help us break even, which is our 
secondary goal. We don't expect to make 
money off this event. It’s an all-volunteer 
effort by a lot of people from town and from 
the base, too, all working together. We get a 
lot of support from the wing.” 

Col. Von R. Christiansen, commander of the 
366th Tactical Fighter Wing “Gunfighters,” 
went from Appreciation Day remarks on the 
guest speakers’ platform to a place in one 
of the food-serving lines under the park pa- 
vilion. There he joined dozens of volunteers 
from base and town who dished up generous 
portions of food and beverages to the thou- 
sands who turned out for the free afternoon 
feast. 

Head chef Dean Wilson credited the obvi- 
ous success of the y’all-come picnic in the 
park to the many men, women, and young 
people who put in countless hours of work to 
get the food ready for the hungry hundreds. 

“It took four hours to husk those two tons 
of roastin’ ears,” he explained. “The folks 
who were here in the park last night needed 
help with the job so they called the radio 
station [KFLI] and asked for an appeal for 
cornhuskers. In no time at all we had a fresh 
bunch of willing hands out here to help out.” 

The ton and a half of chicken parts took 
some 16 hours of cooking in ovens at the 
pavilion on Friday. “Those ovens were once 
used to make baked goods at a Safeway 
store,” Haynes pointed out. “When the store 
moved to a new location, the manager do- 
nated the ovens to the park for this annual 
event. Now we cook all the food right here 
rather than in town, as we used to do.” 

Trays of tender chicken moved in and out 
of the ovens for several hours on Saturday 
as tireless workers hustled to feed those from 
the twin Mountain Home communities. 

“Have you ever seen anything like it any- 
where else?” . Robert Merritt asked a 
fellow blue-suiter. Merritt, senior enlisted ad- 
viser for the 366th, called attention to the 
four long lines of people who had formed on 
two sides of the pavilion to chow down. “It'll 
be that way for several hours,” he said. 
“Then, when the lines begin to shorten and 
you think everyone's had their fill, many will 
start coming back for the second time.” He 
spent most of the hot afternoon serving 
beverages. 
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The food servers, those on the lines as well 
as those in the kitchens and others who fer- 
ried the tubs and trays of food, took occa- 
sional breaks from the afternoon heat and 
fortified themselves with chicken and corn. 

Maj. Mel Grover, chief of security police 
at the base, had his break interrupted by a 
pair of “deputies” who arrested him for 
“loitering.” One of them wore a replica of a 
Colt revolver in a holster slung on his hip. 
When Maj. Grover tried to talk his way 
out of the “arrest,” a co-worker advised 
him to “shut up and pay the fine.” The major 
forked over a quarter and, with a smile of 
resignation, said he would almost have pre- 
ferred to spend the 10 minutes in “the 
cooler,” one of many fund-raising activities 
dreamed up by committee members. 

Other events included a wide variety of 
fun and games in the park, nestled in the 
shadow of Bennett’s Mountain at the foot 
of the Sawtooth Range. 

There was a genuine kissin’ booth operated 
by a seemingly endless line of pretty high 
school girls, a bust-the-fuzz car that eager, 
hammer-swinging youths gleefully pounded 
for a fee, and other games that tempted 
picnickers to display their skills with darts, 
softballs, basketballs, or wet sponges. 

At the park entrance the noteworthy 
sound of Impact, a spin-off sextet from the 
724th Air Force Band, entertained large 
groups of people with contemporary music. 
The Jet Twirlers, a round- and square-dance 
group from the base, also entertained in 
front of the speakers’ stand where, a couple 
of hours earlier, Mayor Nelson H. Olds and 
other civic officials had welcomed Mountain 
Home AFB guests and citizens from the 
community. 

Ms. Claire Wetherell, president of the city 
council, thanked all “active duty and retired 
Air Force members and the people of our 
town for coming together to share this 
special day. We appreciate you,“ she said 
to members of the Air Force community, 
“and we're glad you appreciate us, too.” 

Col. Von Christiansen and Lt. Col. Phillip 
D. Clark, base commander, spoke briefly to 
acknowledge the welcome and to express 
their gratitude for the town’s hospitality. 
Queen Sharon Nunley spoke of the many 
special memories she would take from the 
week-long events leading up to the day 
in the park, and added: “I’ve met so many 
warm and wonderful people these past weeks 
that the memories of Mountain Home will, 
in years to come, be as refreshing as roses 
in December.” 

Emcee Carl Breeden also introduced Capt. 
Earl E. Turner, 724th band commander, and 
the outstanding airman, NCO, senior NCO, 
and junior officer of the year from the base. 
The speeches were kept mercifully short be- 
cause most people in the food lines had a 
severe case of the hungries and others were 
anxious to turn on to the activities in the 
park. 

In the evenings during the week-long 
celebration, community residents thrilled to 
the color and competition of the rodeo, the 
first time such events were included in the 
Mountain Home happening. Most of the ac- 
tivities were centered at the Silver Sage 
Riding Club’s arena on base, but Saturday 
night and Sunday afternoon cowboy com- 
petition was held at Optimist Park in town. 
Contestants came from farms, ranches, and 
riding clubs throughout southeastern Idaho 
and neighboring states to compete in calf- 
roping, broncobusting, and other events. 

“It just keeps getting bigger and better 
every year,” Brig. Gen. John L. Pickitt said 
of Air Force Appreciation Day and the events 
leading up to it. The former commander of 
the “Gunfighters” is now commander of 
Tactical Training Luke, at Luke AFB, Ariz. 
He had returned to Mountain Home AFB on 
Friday for the dedication of a park to 
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memorialize F-111 aircrew members who 
flew in Southeast Asia during the Vietnam 
War. Before returning to Luke AFB on Satur- 
day, however, he was bent on digging into a 
plate of barbecued chicken, corn on the cob, 
and all the trimmings. 

“It's always a thrill to be involved in Air 
Force Appreciation Day,” Brig. Gen. Pickett 
told a gathering at Carl Miller Park. “Our 
friends here at Mountain Home really make 
us feel a part of the community. It’s a good 
feeling to know you're appreciated.” 

Police Officer Scott Mealer, whose father 
retired from the Air Force in 1973, agreed. “I 
think it’s a good deal for everyone. It shows 
the people from the base how we feel about 
them. Without them we wouldn't have 
much.” 

Master chef Dean Wilson echoed Mealer's 
remarks, ‘I’ve been in the dry cleaning busi- 
ness here for nineteen years,” he said. “If I 
didn’t have the people from the air base, I 
wouldn't have anything.” 

Maj. Thomas M. Heyde, commander of Det. 
3, Tactical Air Warfare Center, an EF-111A 
test group flying out of Mountain Home AFB, 
responded informally for many from the 
base. 

“We've got to keep meeting this way,” he 
said of the annual Idaho affair. 


In MEMORY oF Many 


As his mother and grandmother watched 
from the crowd of several hundred, 17-year- 
old David Ward, a high school student from 
Las Vegas, Nev., unveiled a unique memo- 
rial plaque at Mountain Home AFB, Idaho. 

The bronze plaque honors his father, Col. 
Ronald J. Ward, who was killed December 18, 
1972 when his F-111 went down in Vietnam; 
Lt. Col. James R. McElvain, the colonel’s 
weapon system operator who was also killed 
on that mission, and 12 other aircrew mem- 
bers who lost their lives flying the F-111 in 
Southeast Asia. 

The memorial was erected beneath the 
nose of a restored F-111 in a neatly land- 
scaped park dedicated September 7, 1979 to 
the memory of all who participated in F-111 
combat operations during the Vietnam War. 
Col. Von R. Christiansen, 366th Tactical 
Fighter Wing commander, hosted the dedi- 
cation ceremony. 

“Flying out of Takhli Royal Thai Air Base, 
Thailand,” Col. Christiansen told the special 
guests and spectators in attendance, “the 
crews flew over 3,250 combat sorties begin- 
ning in 1968, ranging from strikes over the 
highly defended capital of North Vietnam 
to the harassment of Cambodian patrol boats 
during the Mayaguez incident of 1975. 

“The F-1li’s pinpoint accuracy during 
night operations, unparalleled in the history 
of airpower, gave the U.S. Air Force the 
needed capability to keep around-the-clock 
pressure on the enemy,” the colonel said. 

The creation and completion of the me- 
morial was a joint effort by a long list of 
people, military and civilian, who donated 
time, labor, skills, and financial support to 
turn the dream into a reality. 

Col. Christiansen cited the efforts of Capt. 
Bill Swann of the 389th Tactical Fighter 
Training Squadron and members of the base 
junior officers council to obtain the aircraft 
on permanent loan from the Air Force Mu- 
seum at Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

The airframe, he explained, arrived at 
Mountain Home AFB in pieces and “was 
reassembled through the special efforts of 
the men and women of the entire 366th 
maintenance complex.” Headed by SMSgt. 
Philip E. Hasty Jr., the technicians from air- 
craft generation, aero repair, machine and 
sheet metal shops, corrosion control, weld- 
ing, and quality assurance reduced unneeded 
weight, reassembled the aircraft, painted it, 
computed the proper balance for mounting. 
and placed the aircraft on its pedestals. 

The finishing touches, including the de- 
sign and construction of the mounting ped- 
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estals and the landscaped park near the 
main gate, were provided by military and 
civilian members of the 366th Civil Engi- 
neering Squadron. The memorial bronze 
plaque and mounting stone were paid for by 
members of the wing and the civilian com- 
munity, many of whom attended the formal 
dedication. 

“We look upon this memorial as a com- 
bined tribute, presented by all of the mem- 
bers of the community of Mountain Home,” 
Col. Christiansen said, “a community com- 
prised of Mountain Home Air Force Base 
and the city of Mountain Home.” 

He introduced SMSgt. Hasty and AiC Joan 
Lynn McGough, from the 366th Aircraft 
Maintenance Squadron. The pair moved to 
an area below the cockpit of the F-111 and 
pulled the straps that unveiled the name of 
the aircraft, “The Spirit of Idaho.” 

A proclamation issued by Mountain Home 
Mayor Nelson H. Olds urged all residents to 
“join the men and women of the base in the 
unity of principle and patriotism, which is 
the foundation of freedom and the lifeblood 
of our future.” 

A missing-man fiyby of F-llis, the sing- 
ing of “God Bless America” by Andra Burt, 
wife of SrA. John R. Burt, and the playing 
of twin-bugle “Taps” concluded the formal 
ceremony. But each year, as part of Air Force 
Appreciation Day activities, a member of 
the community will lay a wreath at the 
memorial. 


FATHER EDICIO DE LA TORRE 


© Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, earlier this 
year, we spoke of a human rights case 
in the Philippines about which I have 
been deeply concerned, the case of 
Father Edicio de la Torre, a Catholic 
priest who had been imprisoned because 
of alleged “subversive activities.” Last 
week, I learned that Father de la Torre 
had been released from prison and is 
now free. He had been imprisoned for 
over 5 years without a trial. 

Father de la Torre will soon travel 
to the Vatican to continue to pursue his 
religious studies. I am most pleased and 
encouraged by this development. But 
we must not forget that there are others 
like him who remain in Filipino jails. 

The Filipino Government announced 
that Father de la Torre would be re- 
leased from prison after expressions of 
concern were received from senior re- 
ligious leaders in Manila and the Vati- 
can. Other messages of concern came 
from religious and lay leaders in the 
United States. The overwhelming in- 
volvement of persons from around the 
world focused attention on Father de la 
Torre’s plight. 

In December of last year, 31 of our 
colleagues joined me in sending a letter 
to Secretary of State Vance asking that 
he become personally involved in this 
matter. Later, I personally visited with 
Father de la Torre in his jail cell in 
Bicutan Prison outside of Manila. 

I greatly appreciate the attention 
which Ambassador Richard W. Murphy 
gave me during my visit to the Philip- 
pines and the additional assistance 
which he and Richard Holbrooke, As- 
sistant Secretary of State, gave to this 
matter in recent months. I am also ap- 
preciative of the support and assistance 
of my colleagues, who responded to the 
concerns of hundreds of individuals 
across the country and expressed their 
support for Father de la Torre.@ 
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THE DEFENSE OF WAKE ISLAND 


@ Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I am the 
sponsor of legislation, S. 254, which 
would provide retirement credit for Fed- 
eral retirement programs for the time 
spent by civilians as prisoners of war. 

At the outset of World War II, the 
Japanese captured a number of Pacific 
Islands, including Wake Island. Ameri- 
can civilians working on Federal con- 
struction projects there joined in the de- 
fense of these islands against the Japa- 
nese attack. I ask that an article from 
VFW magazine on the heroic efforts to 
defend Wake Island be printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

Despite their gallantry, the Japanese 
captured these civilians, and imprisoned 
them, together with military prisoners, 
in Japan, where they remained for the 
long duration of the war. My bill, S. 254, 
would count their time as prisoners as 
though it were military service, for pur- 
poses of Federal retirement programs, 
such as social security or the military 
itself. 

As the VFW magazine makes clear, 
there should be no question of the serv- 
ice these civilians performed for our Na- 
tion. In my judgment, they are veterans 
in every sense of that word. 

The Department of the Air Force, un- 
der a recent statute, is currently con- 
sidering whether to make this finding. I 
ask that my letter urging that these 
civilian POW’s be declared veterans be 
printed in the Recorp. The case for such 
a finding is manifest, and it is under- 
scored by the Iranian hostage crisis. I 
urge my fellow Senators to make equita- 
ble provision for these brave, unsung 
Americans. 

The material follows: 

Wake’'s DEFENDER 
(By Cyril J. Obrien) 

Even today—over 38 years later—Brig. 
Gen. James P. S. Devereux USMC (Ret.) can- 
not understand why the United States failed 
to provide adequate defenses in men and 
armament for lonely Wake Island when the 
14th Naval District, centered in Hawaii, 
knew and warned him that a Japanese 
strike could be expected at any time. 

General Devereux, then a major, com- 
manded the defense of the 21-mile-around 
horseshoe-shaped island for an unbelievable 
16 days although perilously outmanned, out- 
gunned and ill-equipped. Wake's 449 auda- 
cious marine defenders fought waves of land 
based bombers, big-gun cruisers, destroyers, 
troop carriers and crack contingents of the 
Imperial Fourth Fleet’s Special Naval Land- 
ing Force who at one time outnumbered the 
defenders three to one. 

Maj. Devereux's detachment manned the 
3-inch anti-aircraft and 5-inch coastal guns 
and automatic weapons which had been sent 
to Wake from the Ist Marine Defense Bat- 
talion in Hawaii. These Marines also made 
up VMF-211, the fighter squadron with 12 
F4F Grumman Wildcats under Maj. Paul A. 
Putnam. 

Maj. Devereux coordinated the air-ground 
action. Command of the island went to Cdr. 
Winfield S. Cunningham who with Cdr. 
Campbell Keene, eight other officers and 5 
enlisted men ran the Naval Air Station. 
Army Air Corps Capt. Henry S. Wilson and 
four enlisted men operated an Army com- 
munications center. Like the naval officers 
and men, the Army air group was unarmed. 
On Wake also were 1,200 Pacific Naval Air 
Base contract civilian workmen under N. D. 
(Dan) Teters and Cdr. Elmer B. Greey. 
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By any battle manual, Wake simply had 

not the wherewithal to defend itself. Even 
the frugal preparedness estimates of 1941 
required for such a job a defense battalion 
of nearly 1,000. There was not enough men 
in the defense detachment to man all the 
guns. 
Wake lacked aircraft detection equipment 
and even air raid alarms. Homing or elec- 
tronic navigation aids were out of the ques- 
tion. Air combat patrols were left to find 
their own way home with some luck and a 
hole in the clouds. 

Yet when the battle was over two days 
before Christmas, 1941, the Japanese had 
suffered over 1,000 casualties, 21 aircraft shot 
down by fighters and ground fire and more 
than twice that number badly damaged. The 
Japanese Navy almost at first blood had 
lost two destroyers. Three cruisers were so 
seriously hurt they had to limp away to fight 
another day. 

More important, Wake’s defenders had 
blunted the Japanese Pacific momentum. 
Precious time and equipment was wasted, 
never to be recovered. 

One Japanese Commander, Mesatake Oku- 
miya, commented: “It was one of the most 
humiliating defeats the Japanese Navy had 
ever suffered.” 

Today in his manor home on the 35-acre 
black-fenced Maryland horse farm north of 
Baltimore, General Devereux looks back at 
it all with few adverse sentiments even for 
the Japanese who herded him and his com- 
pstriots through prison camps in Korea, 
China and Japan. 

Although the General, now 76, admits the 
long pleasant years since the war have mel- 
lowed some of his attitudes, they have never 
quite provided the answer to why American 
leadership had not taken the hostile warn- 
ings from Japan more seriously or better 
manned and equipped Wake Island. 

Putting radar on Wake risked its being 
captured by the Japanese, it was argued. Gen. 
Devereux, however, says he and his men could 
have destroyed the equipment before that 
happened. 

“God knows why Wake had not more men 
and defenses,” he said. “We could have de- 
layed the Japanese drive additional weeks. It 
was no surprise that a war started. We had 
been warned. I can’t understand why our 
leadership was caught napping.” 


He recalis that in November, 1941, an ur- 
gent message from the Navy at Pearl Harbor 
warned “the international situation” called 
for his being on the alert and that unidenti- 
fied ships should be considered hostile. 


Anxiously, he wired Pearl Harbor for per- 
mission to put 1,200 contract employees to 
work on the island's woefully inadequate 
defenses. The construction people were as- 
signed there for a long range development of 
Wake as a forward base with airfield and 
barracks. 


But a negative reply a leisurely two days 
later put Major Devereux at ease. Obviously, 
Navy headquarters at Pearl saw no imminent 
danger. Yet, Maj. Devereux beefed up de- 
fenses as best he could and added ammuni- 
tion to gun positions. A war would not catch 
him by surprise. 

In the steel-ribbed bastion of Truk to the 
south, the man who would bring the war to 
Wake, Vice Adm. Nariyoski Inouye, command- 
ing the Fourth Imperial Fleet, had circled 
Wake Island on the green mattboard of his 
operations room. A remote sandy roost for 
gooney birds, Wake still lay across the most 
direct route between the home islands and 
critical bases in the Gilberts and Marshalls. 

-Inouye’s pre-invasion softening began only 
hours after Fleet Adm. Isoruky Yamamoto 
had struck Pearl Harbor. A frantic procedure- 
less uncoded radio call from Hawali said 
Oahu was under air attack. Alerted Wake was 
ready. Guns were manned, communications 
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checked and five of Maj. Putnam’s F4F Wild- 
cats were up on patrol. 

Thirty-six twin-tailed land-based bombers, 
from Roi in the Marshalls 750 miles to the 
south, struck Wake at 1152 hours. They came 
in at 2,000 feet hidden behind a rain squall. 
Even the noise of their engines was screened 
by the pounding of the surf on the reefs. 
Machine gun fire and tight patterns of frag- 
mentation bombs from the air raiders de- 
stroyed seven of the eight F4Fs still on the 
air strip. Of 55 aviation personnel on the 
ground, 23 were killed outright or died of 
wounds. The Japanese escaped without loss. 

On Dec. 11, the Japanese paid their great- 
est price for the assault on Wake. Maj. De- 
vereux watched the long gray shapes of the 
invasion task force in the early morning 
mists cruising leisurely off shore. The war- 
ships fired random broadsides at where Ma- 
rine defenses might lie. Maj. Devereux rea- 
soned the Japanese with their 6-inch guns 
and superior range could pulverize the island 
and then send shock troops ashore to bury 
the pieces. But Adm. Kajioka, leading on the 
heavy cruiser Yubari ventured closer to shore. 
His taunts failed to attract return fire. It was 
Kajioka’s mistake, for Maj. Devereux was 
waiting until the enemy ships were within 
range of his shore artillery. When he called 
“commence firing” the big gray shapes were 
already filling the sights of the 5-inch guns. 
The first salvo from the 5-inchers straddled 
Yubari. The second crashed two shells into 
her side. Yubari, snorting like a dragon, 
turned to sea while trying to hide in the 
smoke of her own wounds. 

Marine guns in the brush caught the de- 
stroyer Hayate. She blew up and sank in 
minutes. An F4F bomb blasted the destroyer 
Kisaragi into pieces. She was carrying depth 
charges on her fantail. Two more destroyers 
were damaged and all three of the cruisers. 
The Japanese suffered 700 casualties. Four 
Marines were wounded. 

Adm. Kafjioka called off the invasion until 
12 days later on the eve of Christmas Eve. 
For the Wake defenders it began at 0100 
hours with strange light flashes at sea. This 
time the wiley Kajioka was keeping his 
armada well out of range of the spiteful 
Yankee guns. This time he had brought along 
1,500 crack landing troops for the beach 
assault. By 0200 the soldiers were clambering 
down their hemp nets into the landing 
barges and the final engagement for Wake 
Island began. 

The greatly outnumbered Americans tried 
vainly in hand-to-hand combat to stay the 
inevitable. Marine pilots, Army and Navy 
men, and civilians did disrupt the Japanese 
advance and even cut some of the invaders 
into pockets to make a fairer fight. Maj. 
Putnam’s aviators and crewmen were vicious 
defenders of their position. 

One civilian-Navy-Marine ground combat 
team ran to the beach to lob grenades into 
crowded Japanese landing craft. The Ameri- 
cans had no mortars. Lt. Robert M. Hanna, 
of the defense battalion, with no sight on his 
3-inch gun, almed it by looking through the 
bore. In an unbelievable turnabout, a motley 
band of defenders under Capt. Wesley McC. 
Platt wiped out the invaders on one section 
of the atoll, over 100 Japanese. It cost him 
nine Marines and two civilians. 

By dawn the Japanese had well secured 
their beachhead. Now the enemy had only 
to pour troops ashore until the Americans 
were overwhelmed. 

Shortly after 0700 hours, Maj. Devereux 
made his regular report to Cdr. Cunningham. 
The facts were bleak. The Japanese were 
everywhere. 

By 0800 Major Devereux led his Marines 
down the shore road southward toward the 


Japanese positions to deliver Wake to the 
enemy. 
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The Japanese paid a fearful price, says 
Gen. Devereux, for that spit-kit of sand and 
coral: 1,153 casualties, 820 of them killed in 
action. Ninety-six Americans died, including 
a dozen civilians. 

Overall, the conduct and heroism of the 
Marines and their supporters on Wake was 
best described by Maj. Putnam in his final 
report on Dec. 21: “All hands behaved splen- 
didly and held up in a manner of which the 
Marine Corps may well tell.” 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington. D.C., November 20, 1979. 

Col. Gary B. REIMER, 

Deputy Chief, Legislative Division, Office of 
Legislative Liaison, Office of the Secre- 
tary, Department of the Air Force, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR COLONEL REIMER: Thank you for your 
recent letter in response to my inquiry with 
Defense Secretary Brown concerning consid- 
eration of American civilian prisoners-of- 
war under PL 95-202, which could classify 
them as military veterans. 

The American civilians captured on Wake 
Island and other Pacific islands at the outset 
of World War II suffered lengthy and grievous 
incarceration in Japan. The situation now 
faced by hostages in our embassy in Iran 
calls dramatic attention to the dangers faced 
by American civilians in service to their 
country in times of war on peril. While the 
two situations—civilian POW’s during World 
War II and the diplomatic hostages held to- 
day in Iran—are not the same, the danger 
faced by the latter simply underscores the 
hardship civilians underwent as prisoners of 
the Japanese. That confinement—especially 
since those individuals served as POW’s side- 
by-side with American servicemen—must in 
every way be characterized as service on be- 
half of the United States, and I urge that 
every possible consideration be given to de- 
claring them as the veterans they, in truth, 
are. 
Since I have introduced legislation, S. 254, 
in line with this same purpose, I would ap- 
preciate your keeping me closely informed of 
developments in this matter. Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK CHURCH.® 


TRIBUTE TO DR. CHESTER 
WICKWIRE 


Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, on 
Sunday evening, May 4, people from 
throughout the State of Maryland will 
gather at the Baltimore Convention Cen- 
ter to honor Dr. Chester Wickwire, 
chaplain of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. I am privileged to pay this tribute 
now to Dr. Wickwire for his extraordi- 
nary record of service and his dedicated 
contribution to the well-being of his fel- 
low men and women. 


Dr. Wickwire has served since 1953 as 
coordinator of religious activities at the 
Johns Hopkins University, one of our Na- 
tion’s most distinguished academic in- 
stitutions. As an educator, scholar, and 
religious leader, Chester Wickwire has 
set an example for all to follow. He is 
not content merely to preach the Gospel; 
he lives it. He not only lectures in the 
classroom; he works in the community. 
Above all, he is a man of principle, pur- 
suing with vigor his commitment to help 
others. Long before it was fashionable to 
work for the advancement of civil liber- 
ties and basic human rights, Chester 
Wickwire was in the forefront of these 
efforts. In his search for justice, he has 
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been a tireless opponent of inequality and 
discrimination. 

Among his many accomplishments is 
the Johns Hopkins tutorial project, which 
he has headed since its establishment. 
The tutorial project sends volunteer 
tutors to the homes of inner-city school- 
children for individual teaching and in- 
struction. To date, 250 tutors have helped 
340 youngsters in Baltimore improve 
their educations. In fact, the Johns Hop- 
kins tutorial project will be the bene- 
ficiary of the proceeds of this Sunday’s 
“Tribute to Chester Wickwire,” at which 
Arthur Flemming, chairman of the US. 
Commission gn Civil Rights, will be the 
keynote speaker. 

Dr. Wickwire has served as a member 
of the Housing Committee of the Balti- 
more County Human Relations Commis- 
sion; the State Advisory Committee of 
the U.S. Civil Rights Commission; and 
the Maryland Committee on the Aging. 
He has been chairman of the Maryland 
Committee To Uphold the Public Accom- 
modations Law; chairman of the Clergy 
Committee of the Heart Association of 
Maryland; and president of the Balti- 
more Interdenominational Ministerial 
Alliance. He is active in a number of pro- 
fessional societies, including the Ameri- 
can Academy of Religion, the Religious 
Research Association, the Association for 
Coordination of University Religious Af- 
fairs, the Institute for Religious and So- 
cial Studies, and the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors. 

Mr. President, I congratulate Chester 
Wickwire for the example which he has 
set, and for the outstanding work he has 
undertaken. I want to express my warm- 
est and best wishes to him and to his 
family on the occasion of this well-de- 
served tribute and to thank him for 
making our community and Nation a 
better place to live. 

I submit for the Recorp several ar- 
ticles which appeared recently in Balti- 
more newspapers recognizing the im- 
portance of Dr. Wickwire’s career and 
contributions. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Baltimore Evening Sun, Apr. 30, 
1980] 
HOPKINS’ ACTIVIST CHAPLAIN: "THIS Has BEEN 
A Fun Way ro LIve” 
(By Peter Kumpa) 

On the plains of Colorado/my mother tried 
to teach me/to save souls and wait for the 
Second Coming/My father taught me to fire 
a weapon/to sleep on a .38/My mother used 
to say/“Papa, are you saved?” 

We are not saved yet/We have not learned 
to put down/the .38, or/bring in the 
millenium. 

Snippets from 1972 commencement ad- 
dress. By Dr. Chester L. Wickwire. Bits of 
his life, his philosophy in free verse. His 
inner self. Unusual exercise. Unusual man. 
He is the chaplain, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Long-time activist in political and racial 
causes. Battler against what he believed was 
a status-quo of injustice. Being honored May 
4. Big dinner, Convention Center. Humanist. 
Idealist. 

“I believe it could be/something good has 
begun/T’ve been smiling lately/dreaming 
about the world as one/and I believe it could 
be.” 

Tough Colorado mining camp childhood. 
Mother, ardent Adventist, Father uninter- 
ested in religion. Union College graduate, 1931. 
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Married classmate. Now three grown sons. 
Choir singer, occasional preacher, funda- 
mentalist and Adventist. Contracted polio 
1947. Bedridden 13 months, go in jig 
Spri: „Ga. A turning point. “It made m 
think 1 began to realize that it really didn’t 
matter what position you were in. Anywhere 
you are, you can make a contribution.” 

Yale Divinity School. Doctorate. 1953. A 
turning point. Shifts to broader view of 
religion. Less fundamental. “We're human 
before we are anything else. Denominations 
are often barriers, get in the way of knowing 
people.” Starts long career at YMCA branch 
at Hopkins, 1953. Heavy atmosphere of Mc- 
Carthyism. Also starts long career of activism 
along with tending spiritual aches on Home- 
wood campus. e 

Among many notable battles, 1962, arrested 
in Crimea, Soviet Union, for distributing 
alleged subversive literature. A turning point. 
Convinced of need to battle for all human 
rights, 1965, battle for Baltimore open hous- 
ing. Appointed chaplain, 1968. Open to all, 
radicals included. The rare man who cun be 
accepted by ultrasuspicious groups like Black 
Panthers. Always a man of his word. 

Arrested along with 290 others in desegre- 
gation battle over Gwynn Oak Amusement 
Park, 1970. Accused sometimes of being Com- 
munist. atheist, rabble-rouser, compulsive 
do-gooder. “Unfortunate. People say things 
without getting to know you.” 

If we will/come home/If we will/work with 
what we have/If we will/not be silent 
or take only the private trips/If we will 
face the traffic/take a chance on getting 
hit/stand in the sun/perhaps/We can/make 
life flow in a human way. 

Now in book-lined office. He drinks Sanka. 
Soft-spoken. Heavy-framed glasses slip from 
nose. Will be 67 in December. Leg brace and 
cane. The polio inheritance. Proudest of JHU 
tutoring; 250 volunteers for 340 children. 
Runs extensive program of teach-ins and 
lectures. “I've tried to maintain an open 
platform. We should be able to let students 
hear all sides. Make their own judgments.” 

Can feel his mind running faster than 
his speech. Choppy sentences. Sees renewed 
interest in tradition, ethnicity, roots. New 
era no longer activist. “That stuffs all gone.” 
Extension now of 1970s “Me Generation.” 
Students worry about grades, jobs. Most 
problems now economic. A matter of sur- 
vival. Doesn't blame students. Worries about 
vandalism on campus. Not sure who's re- 
sponsible, Sees resurgence of hate groups. 
Doubts it will amount to much. 

Talk to students. He's popular. “Chester's 
Place,” a coffee house on Wednesday nights 
was “the place to go.” He's the wise man. 
The listener, the adviser. 


No plans to retire. Sustained by inspiration 
of other people. By Biblical faith. Thinks 
some problems of own making. Continues to 
advise students and faculty. Preaches for an 
open mind, all sides of questions, but with 
responsibility. Satisfied with career as chap- 
lain. “This has been a fun way to live.” 


I sold wildflowers to tourists/as a boy 
above timberline/2%4 miles from the summit 
of Pikes Peak./Sometimes gathering blue- 
forget-me-nots/and red alpine roses/from 
creviced slivers of a summer/a storm would 
strike./Trying to escape high-decibeled 
thunder/and lightning flashes of terror/I 
would run toward our stone house./Usually 
the storm was over/and the sun was out/be- 
fore I reached home. 


To all who journey, I can only say/The sun 
keeps coming out. 
And to those who meditate on journ 
say with the lyricist : PR 
“Hit the road, Jack.” 
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From the Baltimore Sun, Apr. 27, 1980] 


LIBERALS CAME AND WENT, But Dr. Wick- 
wire Is STILL THERE, STILL FIGHTING 


(By Michael Olesker) 


This one’s for Dr. Chester Wickwire, who 
has always fought the tough fights, and 
keeps fighting them even when everybody 
else seems to have thrown in the towel. 

He's been there through the great civil 
rights struggles and the Vietnam antiwar 
movement; he was there, flailing away, when 
police officlals were playing fast and loose 
with people’s civil liberties; and he’s still 
there with innercity tutoring programs and 
political teach-ins and efforts for health care 
improvements. 

For more than a quarter century, he’s been 
the Johns Hopkins University chaplain, 
sponsoring a dizzying myriad of student pro- 
grams. 

But describing Wickwire, 66, as campus 
chaplain is like describing DaVinci as a fel- 
low who painted. 

He's been a preacher, a teacher, a coun- 
selor, a crusader, a man who keeps hold- 
ing the hands of people in trouble. 

He's been jailed—along with 280 other 
people—for nonviolently protesting segrega- 
tion at Gwynn Oak Park in 1963. 

This ordained minister of the United 
Church of Christ has been called an athe- 
ist and a Communist; and he’s had bomb 
threats and a cross-burning visit from the 
Ku Klux Klan. 

He's fought all the fights that once were 
considered fashionable and now do not seem 
to be. 

While the old political liberals have taken 
to rousing social statements like putting 
Save the Whale bumper stickers on their 
cars, Wickwire’s still waging the tough 
human rights fights. 

He seems, in that sense, a kind of anach- 
ronism, a man out of step with time and 
fashion. 

He sits in his office at Hopkins’s Levering 
Hall these days, and he nods at the sug- 
gestion. 

“It’s true,” he says. “We're not always 
moving with the stream. There are times 
these days when you look around and say, 
“Where did everybody go?’ The romanticism 
of the Sixties is gone. The pendulum has 
swung.” 

People have tucked in their emotional 
borders. There’s a sense that all of us are 
drowning today, and before you can look out 
for the other victims, you've got to look out 
for yourself first. 

But not this man. 

He plays down talk of his own efforts, 
but he is clearly concerned over so many 
people who have given up fights that never 
were won. 

There's very little memory of what hap- 
pened 10 or 15 years ago,” Wickwire says. 
“We don't have a sense of history. we've 
learned to live with a lot of things we should 
be troubled about.” 

“I guess people are tired. I won't say I’m 
not. But we're still here.” 

And it has been noticed. 


A testimonial dinner—open to the public— 
has been slated for May 4 at the new Con- 
vention Center. 

The tribute has been put together by cam- 
pus and community leaders and will feature 
Dr. Arthur Flemming, chairman of the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, as keynote 
speaker. 

The dinner honors Dr. Wickwire, but it 
will benefit the Johns Hopkins Tutorial Pro- 
gram that focuses on one-on-one tutoring of 
inner-city kids. 

If the old liberal consciousness has changed 
over the years, Dr. Wickwire has not. 
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Others talk of organic gardening in their 
little backyards; he talks of worldwide hun- 
ger and organizes campus activities around it. 

Others talk of personal consciousness rais- 
ing; he organizes medical and legal and edu- 
cational help for people who need it. 

Wickwire doesn't criticize the people who 
used to fight these fights and then went 
away. But he must wonder where everybody 
went. 

“I guess a lot of people start feeling, 
“What's the use?’ Sometimes it’s hard to see 
where you're having an impact. But look at 
Vietnam. A lot of people didn’t find out until 
it was over what a real impact they'd had. 

“We've tried to set up experiences for 
students to take them beyond the classroom, 
to help other people, and to more fully edu- 
cate themselves in the process. 

We ve got to maintain open lines of com- 
munication. We've grown so afraid of listen- 
ing to each other. We've shut ourselves off 
from other people, and other opinions.” 

His pink face flushes. There are little bursts 
of nervous energy that surface in Wickwire. 

“It isn’t easy sustaining the emotional 
energy,” he says. “In that sense, I'm fortu- 
nate to work in a campus atmosphere. I’ve 
been given quite a bit of freedom on this 
campus.” 

He came here in 1953, as executive secre- 
tary of the Levering Hall YMCA. He'd done 
his doctoral dissertation on Old Testament 
ethics. 

But, clearly, biblical research has taken a 
back seat to living a life in the present tense. 

In fact, he’s a part-time student at Hop- 
kins, taking a Spanish course to bone up on 
the language for a planned trip to Central 
America. 

“I take the tests and everything,” he says. 

But then, that’s what his life has been 
all about. He keeps taking the tests—the 
ones that so many other people have stopped 
taking. 


RECESS SUBJECT TO THE CALL OF 
THE CHAIR 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess awaiting the call of 
the Chair. 

There being no objection, at 4:25 p.m. 
the Senate recessed, subject to the call of 
the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled at 4:50 p.m., 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. Exon). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from North 
Dakota. 


SENATOR MUSKIE’S APPOINTMENT 
TO BE SECRETARY OF STATE 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I rise 
at this time to congratulate, encourage 
and, above all, to thank Senator MUSKIE 
upon the occasion of his appointment by 
President Carter to become our next 
Secretary of State. We congratulate him 
for the high honor this brings, worthy 
honor in light of his past service to his 
State, this body and our entire Nation. 
We encourage him because this position 
always involves the most far reaching 
and sensitive challenges. No one needs 
reminders of the circumstances that 
make it especially so today. 

Senator Musxtie’s formidable strength 
of mind and character will serve him and 
the Nation very well in the extreme tests 
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tion, we offer our continued support. We 
will work with him diligently to insure 
the safety of our people and the peace of 
the world. 

Finally, Mr. President, I extend my 
deepest personal thanks to the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine. I thank 
him for so generously accepting this 
awesome responsibility on behalf of our 
national well-being. His acceptance 
shows all people that America maintains 
its proud tradition of great people willing 
to make great sacrifices for a higher 
good—our freedom and that of the 
world. 

But most particularly, Mr. President, 
I thank Senator Musxre for his many 
years of dedicated service here in the 
Senate. It has been a distinct honor to 
serve with him. Whether in committee or 
in the full Senate, he has always pur- 
sued the highest ideals with effectiveness 
and realism. His eloquence and integrity 
have inspired us all. 

Let us all then join in appreciation and 
offer Senator Muskie most sincere best 
wishes for his new responsibilities. As he 
leaves us may he know that he carries 
with him our enduring friendship, re- 
spect and high hopes for the future. 


THREAT OF GENOCIDE IN BRAZIL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
throughout history acts of genocide, car- 
nage, and human destruction have been 
perpetrated by men against their fellow 
men. Often, the victims were accused 
of obstructing the lofty aims of a nation. 
Invariably, they were martyred in the 
name of some twisted ideal. Jews were 
exterminated to further the cause of the 
Third Reich, and Cambodian peasants 
were purged for the sake of revolution. 
Now, deep in the jungles of South Amer- 
ica, a similarly deadly scenario is un- 
folding. In northern Brazil, the Yano- 
mamo Indians are being sacrificed in the 
name of economic development. 

As Brazil attempts to develop its jun- 
gle region, the Yanomamo, the largest 
isolated tribal nation in the Western 
Hemisphere, are rapidly disintegrating. 
These Indians are the nominal owners 
of vast stretches of jungle and precious 
mineral reserves. According to a senior 
official of Brazil’s Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, in the last 4 years their lands have 
been dismembered. Epidemics, hunger 
and death have left their mark as eco- 
nomic interests encroach upon their land. 
It is estimated that in the last decade 
close to one-fourth of the 120,000 natives 
have been destroyed in the process of 
development. In the words of one terri- 
torial governor: 

An area this rich—with gold, diamonds 
and uranium—cannot afford the luxury of 
conserving half a dozen Indian tribes which 
are holding back the development of Brazil. 


In short, these Indians have taken the 
first steps down the long road to misery. 

Recently, charges of genocide have 
been raised. Several prominent anthro- 
pologists, particularly Robert Wasser- 
strom of Columbia University, claim that 
the events in the jungles of Brazil con- 
stitute genocide. We are not yet certain 
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of these charges but we must voige our 
concern. Our first step ought to be to 
ratify the Genocide Convention. I have 
no illusions about this Convention. It of- 
fers no guarantees. Still, it expresses our 
commitment to the preservation of lives 
and must be ratified immediately. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 405 CONCERN- 
ING COMPLIANCE OF THE SOVIET 
UNION WITH THE CONVENTION 
ON PROHIBITION OF BIOLOGICAL 
WEAPONS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
April 29 the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee passed by a vote of 9 to 0 
Senate Resolution 405, dealing with the 
need for a Soviet reply to an American 
request for information on an outbreak 
of anthrax in the Soviet Union in April 
1979. In view of the bipartisan support 
shown this measure, it is my hope that 
it will soon be acted on by the full Sen- 
ate. In the meantime, I ask unanimous 
consent that the names of the following 
additional cosponsors be added to those 
previously submitted: 

The Senator from New York (Mr. 
MOYNIHAN). 

The Senator from Nebraska 
EXON). 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. HUMPHREY). 

The Senator from Delaware 
BIDEN). 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
NELSON). 

The Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
BURDICK). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


(Mr. 


(Mr. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
CONTINUING RESOLUTION 


@ Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, the 
House has just passed and is sending to 
the Senate a resolution to permit the 
Federal Trade Commission to keep its 
doors open and its employees on the job 
while the Congress seeks agreement of 
the two Houses on FTC authorizing 
legislation. 

It is essential, Mr. President, that the 
Senate act promptly on this emergency 
measure so that it can be signed by the 
President. 

Regrettably, the FTC may experience 
a temporary shutdown as a consequence 
of two factors: The prolonged dispute 
between the House and the Senate over 
proposed legislation, and the Attorney 
General’s last-minute ruling that it 
would be illegal for the FTC to continue 
its operations without a proper congres- 
sional mandate. ; 

This shutdown may result in financi 
hardship to more than 1,600 FTC em- 
ployees, who as of today are out of work 
unless we approve this emergency 
measure. 

I, too, have been critical of some of 
the FTC’s activities—but we must not 
take that sentiment out on men and 
women dedicated to Government service. 

I, too, have sided with those who 
would put some restraints on the author- 
ity of the FTC to regulate—but that 
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battle does not extend to the paychecks 
and, indeed, the very jobs of FIC 
employees. 

The FTC’s activities and regulatory 
authority are subjects of legitimate de- 
bate in this Chamber, but it is regret- 
table that this legislative process results 
in the hardship thrust upon Government 
employees who are not responsible for 
the delay. 

Mr. President, the Federal Trade 
Commission conducts an important 
function for the American people under 
public law. I believe that, with the new 
guidance and constraints contained in 
the pending legislation, the FTC will 
serve in accordance with the legislative 
purposes clarified by the Congress. 

It is my intention to seek whatever 
additional legislation as may be neces- 
sary to insure these Government em- 
ployees do not sustain a financial loss.® 


RECESS SUBJECT TO THE CALL OF 
THE CHAIR 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess awaiting the call of the 
Chair. 

There being no objection, at 4:51 p.m., 
the Senate recessed, subject to the call of 
the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled at 5:21 p.m., 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. LEVIN). 


FEDERAL TRADE FUNDS TRANSFER 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the agreement earlier today was with 
reference to the message from the House, 
I believe? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. In the word- 
ing of that agreement, did I use the cor- 
rect title, House Joint Resolution 541? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
number of the resolution was not men- 
tioned. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Chair. 

Mr. President, in accordance with that 
order, and on behalf of Mr. Hoxtrnes, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
a message from the House on House 
Joint Resolution 541. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A joint resolution (H.J. Res. 541) making 
additional funds available by transfer for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1980, 
for the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the first 
and second readings be considered as 
having been dispensed with and that the 
Senate proceed with the immediate con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I am 
offering the following statement on be- 
half of the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. HOLLINGS) . 
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MAKING ADDITIONAL FUNDS AVAILABLE BY 
TRANSFER FOR THE FTC 

Mr. President, House Joint Resolution 
514 provides for the continuation of the 
activities of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion through May 31, 1980, at the level 
conducted in fiscal year 1979. In order to 
stay within the ceilings established by 
the second budget resolution, funds for 
the additional 31 days of operations are 
provided by a transfer of $7,600,000 al- 
ready appropriated to the Department of 
State for contribution to international] 
organizations. The joint resolution also 
maintains the three restrictions on the 
activities of the Commission included in 
the previous continuing resolution, speci- 
fying that while the Commission's activ- 
ities are authorized by the continuing res- 
olution, first, no section 18 (Magnuson- 
Moss) trade regulation rules will be 
promulgated in final form; second, no 
new activities be initiated by the Com- 
mission; and third, that no new section 
18 trade regulation rules promulgated by 
the Commission after August 30, 1979, 
shall become effective while the Commis- 
sion is covered by this resolution unless 
authorizing legislation is enacted during 
such period. 

NEED FOR FURTHER FUNDING FOR THE FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION 

The last continuing resolution (Public 
Law 96-219) provided interim financing 
authority for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion until April 30, 1980. Regular fund- 
ing for the FTC for fiscal year 1980 has 
not been provided due to the lack of leg- 
islative authorization for the Commis- 
sion. The Federa] Trade Commission has 
been without authorization for appro- 
priations since fiscal year 1977. In fiscal 
years 1978 and 1979, FTC operated 
under authority conveyed in appropria- 
tion bills. For the current fiscal year, 
FTC has operated under authority car- 
ried in three previous continuing resolu- 
tions. The last continuing resolution ap- 
proved March 28, 1980, provided operat- 
ing authority for the FTC until April 30, 
1980, in order to allow the authorizing 
committees further time to secure au- 
thorizing legislation. 

On May 1, 1980, the conference report 
on the authorizing legislation (H.R. 2313) 
was filed in the Senate. I will not go into 
that but merely want to express the hope 
that the approval of the conference re- 
port will be expedited so that we can 
finally come to grips with FTC’s 1980 ap- 
propriation during our consideration of 
the Supplemental Appropriations Act. 
The Committee on Appropriations ex- 
pects to consider the supplemental about 
May 16 so it is critical that the author- 
izing legislation be expedited. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OPINION 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Attorney General opinion 
of April 25, 1980, be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, this 
opinion should drastically change our 
procedures for processing continuing res- 
olutions in a more timely way. From now 
on, if a continuing resolution is not ap- 
proved in time, the only authorized func- 
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tions of an agency are those pertaining 
to terminating their activities. This is the 
current mode at the FTC. 

The House of Representatives zealous- 
ly guards the perquisite to initiate all 
appropriations bills, and the responsibil- 
ity is now emphatically laid on them to 
initiate these bills early enough to com- 
plete processing before the expiration of 
the agency’s funds. This is the third ex- 
tension of the continuing resolution for 
1980 for the Federal Trade Commission 
and the pattern for the last three has 
been: 

H.J. resolution, period covered, and re- 
ported in House: 

H.J. Res. 440, Nov. 16, 1979—Mar. 15, 1980, 
Nov. 9, 1979. 

H.J. Res. 514, Mar. 16, 1980-Apr. 30, 1980, 
Mar. 25, 1980. 

H.J. Res. 541, May 1, 1980-May 31, 1980, 
May 1, 1980. 


Hopefully, we have seen the end of 
these resolutions not emerging in the 
House until after the funding has lapsed. 

LEVEL AND METHOD OF FUNDING PROVIDED 

UNDER THE RESOLUTION 

The resolution transfers $7,600,000 to 
the Federal Trade Commission from un- 
obligated balances in the contribution to 
international organization appropriation 
of the Department of State, with the pro- 
viso that obligations of the Federal Trade 
Commission made under this authority 
shall not exceed $5,80C,000. The latter 
amount is the amount necessary during 
the 31-day period of the resolution to 
continue the activities of the Federal 
Trade Commission at the same level of 
operations that were permitted under 
the last continuing resolution. The trans- 
fer from the Department of State comes 
out of the necessity to comply with the 
budget resolution. When the FTC appro- 
priation is finalized, we will consider the 
restoration of the $7,600,000 to the De- 
partment. 

The reason for transferring more 
budget authority than is permitted to 
be used, is to assure that the overall 
amount of outlays provided for in the 
existing budget resolution is not in- 
creased. The committee and the Con- 
gressional Budget Office agree that this 
joint resolution is within the current 
budget ceilings. 


The committee believes that $5,800,000 
is the appropriate amount necessary to 
maintain the current level of activities 
for the FTC until May 31, 1980. In rec- 
ommending this amount, the committee 
has provided only for the expenses of 
the Commission that would occur during 
this 31-day period. None of these funds 
are to be used for payment of space 
costs, utilities costs, service or support 
contracts, or any other expense that 
would occur beyond May 31. While the 
committee recognizes that it is the prac- 
tice of the General Services Administra- 
tion and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment to bill in advance for their services 
on a quarterly basis, the amount recom- 
mended in the resolution is not intended 
to be used by the Commission to make 
any such payment in view of the lack 
of authorizing legislation. 

RESTRICTIONS ON COMMISSION ACTIVITIES 

As indicated earlier, the resolution 
also continues three restrictions on the 
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activities of the Commission contained 
in the previous continuing resolution. 
First, it prohibits final promulgation of 
any trade regulation rules authorized by 
section 18 of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, as amended. Second, it prohibits 
the initiation of any new activities by the 
Commisison. Third, it prohibits any new 
trade regulation rules promulgated un- 
der the authority of section 18 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, as 
amended, after August 31, 1979, from 
becoming effective during the period cov- 
ered by this resolution for the FTC un- 
less authorizing legislation is enacted 
during such period. 

It is essential that officials responsible 
for administering the Commission’s pro- 
grams during the period covered by the 
resolution take only the limited action 
necessary for orderly continuing of proj- 
ects and activities, preserving to the 
maximum extent possible the flexibility 
of Congress in arriving at final decisions. 


Mr. President, as the ranking minor- 
ity member of the subcommittee, I asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina, and I now yield the floor. 

Exursrr 1 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., April 25, 1980. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Deak Mr. PRESIDENT: Tou have re- 
quested my opinion whether an agency can 
lawfully permit its employees to continue 
work after the expiration of the agency's 
appropriation for the prior fiscal year and 
prior to any approbriation for the current 
fiscal year. The Comptroller General, in a 
March 3, 1980 opinion, concluded that, un- 
der the so-called Antideficiency Act, 31 
U.S.C. § 665(a), any supervisory officer or em- 
ployee, including the head of an agency, who 
directs or permits agency employees to work 
during any period for which Congress has 
not enacted an appropriation for the pay of 
those employees violates the Antideficiency 
Act. Notwithstanding that conclusion, the 
Comptroller General also took the position 
that Congress, in enacting the Antideficiency 
Act, did not intend federal agencies to be 
closed during periods of lapsed appropria- 
tions. In my view, these conclusions are in- 
consistent. It is my opinion that, during 
periods of “lapsed appropriations,” no funds 
may be expended except as necessary to 
bring about the orderly termination of an 
agency’s functions, and that the obligation 
or expenditure of funds for any purpose not 
otherwise authorized by law would be a vio- 
lation of the Antideficiency Act. 

Section 665(a) of Title 31 forbids any of- 
ficer or employee of the United States to: 
involve the Government in any contract or 
other obligation, for the payment of money 
for any purpose, in advance of appropria- 
tions made for such purpose, unless such 
contract or obligation is authorized by law. 

Because no statute permits federal agen- 
cles to incur obligations to pay employees 
without an appropriation for that purpose, 
the “authorized by law” exception to the 
otherwise blanket prohibition of § 665(a) 
would not apply to such obligations On its 
face, the plain and unambiguous language 
of the Antideficiency Act prohibits an agency 
from incurring pay obligations once its au- 
thority to expend appropriations lapses. 

The legislative history of the Antideficiency 
Act is fully consistent with its language. 
Since Congress, in 1870, first enacted a stat- 


utory prohibition against agencies incurring 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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obligations in excess of appropriations, it has 
amended the Antideficiency Act seven times.* 
On each occasion, it has left the original pro- 
hibition untouched or reenacted the prohibi- 
tion in substantially the same language. With 
each amendment, Congress has tried more 
effectively to prohibit deficiency spending by 
requiring, and then requiring more strin- 
gently that agencies apportion their spend- 
ing throughout the fiscal year. Significantly, 
although Congress, from 1905 to 1950, per- 
mitted agency heads to waive their agencies’ 
apportionments administratively, Congress 
never permitted an administrative waiver of 
the prohibition against incurring obligations 
in excess or advance of appropriations. Noth- 
ing in the debates concerning any of the 
amendments to or reenactments of the orig- 
inal prohibition has ever suggested an im- 
plicit exception to its terms. 

The apparent mandate of the Antidefi- 
ciency Act notwithstanding, at least some 
federal agencies, on seven occasions during 
the last 30 years, have faced a period of 
lapsed appropriations. Three such lapses oc- 
curred in 1952, 1954, and 1956.4 On two of 
these occasions, Congress subsequently en- 
acted provisions ratifying interim obligations 
incurred during the lapse.“ However, the leg- 
islative history of these provisions does not 
explain Congress’ understanding of the effect 
of the Antideficlency Act on the agencies 
that lacked timely appropriations.’ Neither 
are we aware that the Executive branch for- 
mally addressed the Antideficiency Act prob- 
lem on any of these occasions, 

The four more recent lapses include each 
of the last four fiscal years, from fiscal year 
1977 to fiscal year 1980. Since Congress 
adopted a fiscal year calendar running from 
October 1 to September 30 of the following 
year, it has never enacted continuing appro- 
priations for all agencies on or before Octo- 
ber 1 of the new fiscal year.“ Various agencies 
of the Executive branch and the General Ac- 
counting Office have internally considered 
the resulting problems within the context of 
their budgeting and accounting functions. 
Your request for my opinion, however, ap- 
parently represents the first instance in 
which this Department has been asked for- 
mally to address the problem as a matter of 
law. 

I understand that, for the last several 
years, the Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) and the General Accounting Office 
(GAO) have adopted essentially similar ap- 
proaches to the administrative problems 
posed by the Antideficiency Act. During 
lapses in appropriations during this Admin- 
istration, OMB has advised affected agencies 
that they may not incur any “controllable 
obligations” or make expenditures against 
appropriations for the following fiscal year 
until such appropriations are enacted by 
Congress. Agencies have thus been advised 
to avoid hiring, grantmaking, nonemergency 
travel, and other nonessential obligations. 

When the General Accounting Office suf- 
fered a lapse in its own appropriations last 
October, the Director of General Services and 
Controller issued a memorandum, referred to 
in the Comptroller General’s opinion, indi- 
cating that GAO would need to restrain our 
FY 1980 obligations to only those essential to 
maintain day-to-day operations.” Employees 
could continue to work, however, because of 
the Director's determination that it was not 
“the intent of Congress that GAO close 
down.” 

In my view, these approaches are legally 
insupportable. My Judgment is based chiefiy 
on three considerations. 

First, as a matter of logic, any “rule of 
thumb” excepting employee pay obligations 
from the Antideficiency: Act would have to 
rest on a conclusion, like that of the Comp- 
troller General, that such obligations are un- 
lawful, but also authorized. I believe, how- 
ever, that legal authority for continued 
operations either exists or it does not. If an 
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agency may infer, as a matter of law, that 
Congress has authorized it to operate in the 
absence of appropriations, then in permitting 
the agency to operate, the agency's super- 
visory personnel cannot be deemed to violate 
the Antideficiency Act. Conversely, if the 
Antideficiency Act makes it unlawful for fed- 
eral agencies to permit their employees to 
work during periods of lapsed appropriations, 
then no legislative authority to keep agen- 
cies open in such cases can be inferred, at 
least from the Antideficiency Act. 

Second, as I have already stated, there is 
nothing in the language of the Antideficiency 
Act or in its long history from which any 
exception to its terms during a period of 
lapsed appropriations may be inferred. Faith- 
ful execution of the laws cannot rest on mere 
speculation that Congress does not want the 
Executive branch to carry out Congress un- 
ambiguous mandates. 

It has been suggested, in this regard, that 
legislative intent may be inferred from Con- 
gress’ practice in each of the last four years 
of eventually ratifying obligations incurred 
during periods of lapsed appropriations if 
otherwise consistent with the eventual ap- 
propriations.’ Putting aside the obvious diffi- 
culty of inferring legal authority from ex- 
pectations as to Congress’ future acts, it ap- 
pears to me that Congress’ practice suggests 
an understanding of the Antideficiency Act 
consistent with the interpretation I have 
outlined. If legal authority exists for an 
agency to incur obligations during periods 
of lapsed appropriations, Congress would not 
need to confirm or ratify such obligations. 
Ratification is not necessary to protect pri- 
vate parties who deal with the Government. 
So long as Congress has waived sovereign 
immunity with respect to damage claims in 
contract, 28 U.S.C. §§ 1346, 1491, the apparent 
authority alone of government officers to 
incur agency obligations would likely be 
sufficient to create obligations that private 
parties could enforce in court. The effect of 
the ratifying provisions seems thus to be 
limited to providing legal authority where 
there was none before, implying Congress’ 
understanding that agencies are not other- 
wise empowered to incur obligations in ad- 
vance of appropriations. 

Third, and of equal importance, any im- 
plied exception to the plain mandate of the 
Antideficiency Act would have to rest on a 
rationale that would undermine the statute. 
The manifest purpose of the Antideficiency 
Act is to insure that Congress will determine 
for what purposes the Government’s money 
is to be spent and how much for each pur- 
pose. This goal is so elementary to a proper 
distribution of governmental powers that 
when the original statutory prohibition 
against obligations in excess of appropria- 
tions was introduced in 1870, the only re- 
sponsive comment on the floor of the House 
was, “I believe that is the law of the land 
now.” Cong. Globe, 41st Cong., 2d Sess. 1553 
(1870) [remarks of Rep. Dawes]. 

Having interpreted the Antideficiency Act, 
I would like to outline briefly the legal rami- 
fications of my interpretation. It follows 
first of all that, on a lapse in appropriations, 
federal agencies may incur no obligations 
that cannot lawfully be funded from prior 
appropriations unless such obligations are 
otherwise authorized by law. There are no 
exceptions to this rule under current law, 
even where obligations incurred earlier would 
avoid greater costs to the agencies should 
appropriations later be enacted. 

Second, the Department of Justice will 
take actions to enforce the criminal provi- 
sions of the Act in appropriate cases in the 
future when violations of the Antideficiency 
Act are alleged. This does not mean that 
departments and agencies, upon a lapse in 
appropriations, will be unable logistically to 
terminate functions in an orderly way. Be- 
cause it would be impossible in fact for 
agency heads to terminate all agency func- 
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tions without incurring any obligations 
whatsoever in advance of appropriations, and 
because statutes that impose duties on gov- 
ernment officers implicitly authorize those 
steps necessary and proper for the perform- 
ance of those duties, authority may be in- 
ferred from the Antideficlency Act itself for 
federal officers to incur those minimal obli- 
gations necessary to closing their agencies. 
Such limited obligations would fall within 
the “authorized by law” exception to the 
terms of § 665(a). 

This Department will not undertake in- 
vestigations and prosecutions of officials 
who, in the past, may have kept their agen- 
cies open in advance of appropriations. Be- 
cause of the uncertainty among budget and 
accounting officers as to the proper inter- 
pretation of the Act and Congress’ subse- 
quent ratifications of past obligations in- 
curred during periods of lapsed appropria- 
tions, criminal sanctions would be inappro- 
priate for those actions. 

Very respectfully, 
BENJAMIN R. CIVILETTI, 
Attorney General. 
FOOTNOTES 


An example of a statute that would per- 
mit the incurring of obligations in excess 
of appropriations is 41 U.S.C. § 11, permitting 
such contracts for “clothing, subsistence, 
forage, fuel, quarters, t tion, or 
medical and hospital supplies” for the Armed 
Forces. See 15 Op. A.G. 209 (1877). See also 
25 U.S.C. § 99 and 31 U.S.C. § 668. 

Act of March 3, 1905, Ch. 1484, §4, 33 
Stat. 1257; Act of Feb. 27, 1906, Ch. 510, $ 3, 
34 Stat. 48; Act of Sept. 6, 1950, Ch. 896, 
§ 1211, 64 Stat. 765; Pub. L. 85-170, $ 1401, 
71 Stat. 440 (1975); Pub. L. 93-198, § 421, 87 
Stat. 789 (1973); Pub. L. 93-344, § 1002, 88 
Stat. 332 (1974); Pub. L. 93-618, § 175(a) (2), 
88 Stat. 2011 (1975). 

The prohibition against incurring obliga- 
tions in excess of appropriations was en- 
acted in 1870, amended slightly in 1905 and 
1906, and reenacted in its modern version in 
1950. The relevant legislative debates occur 
at Cong. Globe, 41st Cong., 2d Sess. 1553, 
3331 (1870); 39 Cong. Rec. 3687-692, 3780-78 
(1909); 40 Cong. Rec. 1272-298, 1623-624 
(1906); 96 Cong Rec. 6725-731, 6835-837, 
11369-370 (1950). 

*In 1954 and 1956, Congress enacted tem- 
porary appropriations measures later than 
July 1, the start of fiscal years 1955 and 1957. 
Act of July 6, 1954, ch. 460, 68 Stat. 448; 
Act of July 3, 1956, ch. 516, 70 Stat. 496. In 
1952, Congress enacted, two weeks late, sup- 
plemental appropriations for fiscal year 1953 
without having previously enacted a tempo- 
rary appropriations measure. Act of July 15, 
1952, ch. 758, 66 Stat. 637. 

*Act of July 15, 1952, ch. 758, § 1414, 66 
Stat. 661; Act of Aug. 26, 1954, ch. 935, § 1313, 
68 Stat. 831. 

In 1952, no temporary appropriations were 
enacted for fiscal year 1953. The supple- 
mental appropriations measure enacted on 
July 15, 1952 did, however, include a provi- 
sion ratifying obligations incurred on or 
since July 1, 1952. Act of July 15, 1952, ch. 
758, § 1414, 66 Stat. 661. The ratification was 
included, without elaboration, in the House 
Committee-reported bill, H. Rep. No. 2316, 
82d Cong., 2d Sess. 69 (1952), and was not 
debated on the floor. 

In 1954, a temporary appropriations meas- 
ure for fiscal year 1955 was presented to the 
President on July 2 and signed on July 6. 
Act of July 6, 1954, ch. 460, 68 Stat. 448. The 
Senate Committee on Appropriations sub- 
sequently introduced a floor amendment to 
the eventual supplemental appropriations 
measure that ratified obligations incurred 
on or after July 1, 1954, and was accepted 
without debate. Act of Aug. 26, 1954, ch. 935, 
Pete 68 Stat. 831. 100 Cong. Rec. 13065 
(1954). 


In 1956, Congress’ temporary appropria- 
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tions measure was passed on July 2 and ap- 
proved on July 3. Act of July 3, 1956, ch. 
516, 70 Stat. 496. No ratification measure for 
post-July 1 obligations was enacted. 

TPub. L. 94-473, 90 Stat. 2065 (Oct. 11, 
1976); Pub L. 95-130, 91 Stat. 1153 (Oct. 13, 
1977); Pub. L. 95-482, 92 Stat. 1603 (Oct. 18, 
1978); Pub. L. 96-86, 93 Stat. 656 (Oct. 12, 
1979). 

othe entire memorandum appears at 125 
Cong. Rec. 813784 (daily ed. Oct. 1, 1979) [re- 
marks of Sen. Magnuson]. 

° Pub. L. 94473, § 108, 90 Stat. 2066 (1976); 
Pub. L. 95-130, $ 108, 91 Stat. 1154 (1977); 
Pub. L. 95-482, § 108, 92 Stat. 1605 (1978); 
Pub. L. 96-86, § 117, 93 Stat. 662 (1979). 

1 See 21 Op. A.G. 288 (1896). 


Mr. HOLLINGS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. President, this is a matter of very 
pressing importance. We are sorry it did 
not get here sooner. 

I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut whether any other Senators 
on his side wish to speak. 

Mr. WEICKER. I will check. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, so that we 
can accommodate other Senators and 
move on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, we 
have checked this through on both sides. 
We yield back our time on this side. 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on the third reading of the joint resolu- 
tion. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
read a third time and was read the third 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? On 
this question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. BrpEn), the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. BRADLEY), 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Durkin), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL), the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Morcan), the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), the Sen- 
ator from Indiana (Mr. Barn), the Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN) , the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. CULVER), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
Lone), and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. MOYNIHAN) are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) and the Senator 
from New York (Mr. MoynrHan) would 
each vote “yea.” 
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Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 
MoN), the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER) , the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
JEPSEN) , the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Presster), and the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower) are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. WEICKER. Regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LEAHY). Does any Senator who has not 
voted desire to vote? 


The result was amnounced—yeas 71, 
nays 10, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 91 Leg.] 


YEAS—71 


Hart 
Hatfield 
Heflin 
Heinz 
Hollings 


Eagleton 
Exon 
Ford 
Glenn 


Armstrong 
Garn 


Thurmond 
Hatch 


Hayakawa McClure 


NOT VOTING—19 


Durkin Moynihan 
Goldwater Pressler 
Gravel Randolph 
Jepsen Talmadge 
Kennedy Tower 


Baker 
Bayh 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Bradley Long 

Culver Morgan 

So the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 541) 
Was passed. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed. 

Mr. WEICKER. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader and my col- 
league from Connecticut. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
House Joint Resolution 541 provides for 
a transfer of $7.6 million in unobligated 
funds from the Department of State, in- 
ternational organizations and confer- 
ences, contributions to international 
organizations account to the Federal 
Trade Commission. These funds will 
serve to keep the FTC in operation until 
May 31, 1980. 

This is the second time we are con- 
sidering a measure of this nature. The 
first, House Joint Resolution 514 (Public 
Law 96-219), provided additional funds 
by transfer for the FTC until April 30. 
That was yesterday. As of midnight last 
evening, the FTC had no choice but to 
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cease its operations, due to a lack of 
funds. 

This temporary, transfer method of 
providing funds for the FTC is being 
used for two reasons. It is temporary 
because the FTC is without authorizing 
legislation. It has been without authoriz- 
ing legislation for 3 years. The tempo- 
rary nature of the resolution was in- 
tended to give the conferees on the con- 
ference committee considering the FTC 
authorization time to reach agreement. 
I was pleased to learn that the conferees 
yesterday agreed to a conference report. 
They are to be commended for their dili- 
gence and hard work on reaching a com- 
promise. 

I thank Mr. Hotties and Mr. 
WEIcKER, and I thank the acting Re- 
publican leader, Mr. STEVENS, and all 
who have worked to make it possible for 
the resolution to be adopted today. 

I thank Mr. Hot.incs, chairman of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on State, 
Justice, Commerce and the Judiciary, 
and Mr. Weicker, the ranking member 
of that subcommittee, for coming to the 
floor on very short notice to explain this 
measure and to manage it. It is an 
emergency measure which has been a 
controversial issue. They are to be com- 
mended—again, the second time—for 
their efforts. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I would 
like to join in thanking Senators Hot- 
Lincs and WEICKER for the handling of 
the FTC resolution. Particularly let me 
express my appreciation for the minority 
leader and myself of the understanding 
of Senators THURMOND, HELMS, MCCLURE, 
and HUMPHREY, who were concerned re- 
garding the handling of that resolu- 
tion. The agreement was made concern- 
ing H.R. 10 at the same time. We are 
grateful, too, to Senator Scumarr. We all 
know his continuing interest in the PTC. 
He also was instrumental in helping us 
get the agreement that led to the early 
consideration of that resolution today. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Will the Sen- 
ator yield to me? 

Mr. THURMOND. Yes, I yield to the 
distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
distinguished Senator. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business not to exceed 30 min- 


utes and that Senators may speak 
therein. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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WORLD POPULATION GROWTH AND 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor, US. Army, re- 
tired, has written to me recently regard- 
ing his perspective on world population 
growth in strategically located Third 
World countries. These countries all 
have internal problems due primarily to 
population growth. General Taylor 
states: 

In such an environment we may expect 
terrorist violence and frequent armed con- 
flicts to arise within and between nations in 
their struggle for the scarce necessities of 
life. A densely populated country is always & 
potential enemy to a neighbor with markedly 
fewer people. The latter may expect spon- 
taneous overflows of unwanted migrants 
across its borders, such as we are experienc- 
ing from Mexico, or a military invasion, 
such as Pakistan fears from India, Israel 
from its teeming Arab neighbors, and South 
Africa from hostile black majorities on its 
borders. It is ominous to note that these 
three threatened nations are all suspected of 
having or seeking to acquire nuclear weap- 
ons to offset the numerical advantages of 
dangerous neighbors. 


Such conditions provide the troubled 
waters in which Soviet fishermen can 
ply their subversive skills at will. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that General Taylor’s complete let- 
ter be placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APRIL 14, 1980. 
Hon. Strom THURMOND, 
Russell Senate Office Building, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR THURMOND: As one who has 
spent his adult life in matters dealing with 
national security, I am writing to express 
my concern over a general lack of apprecia- 
tion of a major threat to our national se- 
curity—the consequences of the worldwide 
population explosion. Up to now, population 
growth has been usually regarded as a prob- 
lem of a relatively low priority to be dealt 
with by a modest annual AJ. D. appropria- 
tion. Its relationship to national security has 
gone unnoticed. 

This relationship can be simply stated. Our 
national security interest in maintaining a 
global balance of power and global restraints 
on Soviet aggression depends on the con- 
tinued viability, and economic, social, and 
governmental stability of a number of stra- 
tegically located developing nations. Our na- 
tional strength also depends on a strong 
economy which, in turn, depends on assured 
access to certain essential sources of raw 
materials—primarily ofl and scarce min- 
erals—located in Third World countries. 
Such access requires the maintenance of 
comparative peace and stability within these 
nations and their regional environment. 

But such conditions cannot presently be 
assured. These countries are all suffering 
from degenerative and disruptive forces re- 
sulting from demographic growth rates 
which will double their population in the 
next 20 to 25 years. They include countries 
of vital interest to us such as Iran, Saudi 
Arabia, Egypt, Turkey, Nigeria, Mexico, Bra- 
zil. Venezuela, the Philippines and Indo- 
nesia. Most of them have raw materials that 
our economy badly needs. A few, such as 
Turkey, Egypt, Pakistan, and Iran, also have 
political and military value as U.S. allies or 
as buffers affording protection to Middle East 
oil fields. All have internal problems of vary- 
ing urgency arising wholly or in part from 
population growth which, if unresolved, will 
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render doubtful their long-term reliability as 
stable allies or trading partners. 

To add to their difficulties, the regional 
environment of such countries will become 
more and more characterized by turmoil and 
conflict. Most of their neighbors are have- 
not countries suffering from shortages of 
land, food, capital, energy and jobs, and 
hence unable to meet the essential needs of 
their people. As a bloc, the have-nots are 
resentful and envious of the affluent capi- 
talist states, of which the U.S. is the arche- 
type. They are united in demanding a redis- 
tribution of wealth and the establishment 
of a new world economic order that will cor- 
rect past inequities. Their movement has the 
strong support of the Soviet Union which 
aspires to leadership of this alignment of 
the South against the North. 

In such an environment we may expect 
terrorist violence and frequent armed con- 
flicts to arise within and between nations in 
their struggle for the scarce necessities of 
life. A densely populated country is always 
a potential enemy to a neighbor with mark- 
edly fewer people. The latter may expect 
spontaneous overflows of unwanted migrants 
across its borders, such as we are experienc- 
ing from Mexico, or a military invasion such 
as Pakistan fears from India, Israel from its 
teeming Arab neighbors, and South Africa 
from hostile black majorities on its borders. 
It is ominous to note that these three threat- 
ened nations are all suspected of having or 
seeking to acquire nuclear weapons to offset 
the numerical advantages of dangerous 
neighbors. 

Under such conditions as the foregoing, 
excessive population growth is clearly a 
malevolent force, not merely because of its 
adverse effect upon conditions within essen- 
tial markets and the strife created in the 
Third World community. In doing these 
things, population growth acts as a priceless 
ally to the Soviet Union in the pursuit of 
its perennial goal of world revolution and 
eventual hegemony over the global political- 
economic system that ensues. Such condi- 
tions provide the troubled waters in which 
Soviet fishermen can ply their subversive 
skills at will, as they have demonstrated of 
late in such places as Iran, Ethiopia, Nicara- 
gua and Grenada. To the extent that our 
government can neutralize the effects of ex- 
cessive population growth in regions of spe- 
cial interest to us, it provides protection to 
our vulnerable economy and forestalls fur- 
ther Soviet gains in the Third World. 

For the foregoing reasons, I would urge 
you and your colleagues in making legisla- 
tive and budgetary decisions in this difficult 
year to give due weight to the national se- 
curity aspect of those projects which contrib- 
ute to curbing this clear threat to our long- 
term national interests. 

Sincerely yours, 
MAXWELL D. TAYLOR, 
General, U.S. Army, Ret. 


MILITARY PAY INADEQUACY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
continue to receive a great deal of mail 
relating to the inadequacy of military 
pay and its resultant effect on the ability 
to retain qualified middle grade person- 
nel. One of my constituents has recently 
written to President Carter about this 
serious situation. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this letter, along 
with the news articles “Armed Forces 
Losing Top People,” of the Wall Street 
Journal, dated March 31, 1980; “The Re- 
tention Problem,” also from the Wall 
Street Journal, dated March 31, 1980, 
and “The Crippling Squeeze on Pay in 
the Services,” from the U.S. News & 
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World Report, dated March 31, 1980, be 
placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Shaw Am Force Base, S.C., 
March 28, 1980. 
President JIMMY CARTER, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: This letter is in refer- 
ence to your recent statement to the De- 
partment of Defense as recorded in the 
March Air Force Times. Many Air Force 
personne] have been confused by your state- 
ment for higher ranking officials to stop 
complaining about money. There are several 
facts that should be known from the mid- 
dle managers of the enlisted force. In the 
past few years every Air Force installation 
has had numerous programs to cut spend- 
ing and save tax dollars, Some examples are: 
The cut back in flying time to conserve fuel, 
the replacement and renovation of equip- 
ment that formerly would have been discard- 
ed, and the building with temperature re- 
strictions in efforts to save energy. 

My views and the opinion of many others 
concerned with the lack of funds through- 
out the military are as follows: 1. Money 
should be channeled to the Variable Reinlist- 
ment Program and to an incentive pay pro- 
gram for middle managers. There is a defi- 
nite need to keep the military attractive to 
all members to ensure a quality force. 

Due to the lack of funds there continues 
to be a serious erosion of high level experi- 
ence and manpower shortage. The objective 
of the military is to protect the United States 
of America and its people, and a military 
force that lacks the experience and man- 
power can not sustain the objective. 

The effect of your statement has caused 
dissension among quality NCO's with over 
ten years experience, because of continuous 
deterioration of benefits by idealistic leaders 
throughout the country. I have urged my 
peers and co-workers to vote and carefully 
elect a man this year who will support a 
military program of quality benefits and bet- 
ter pay scales for the Armed Forces. The 
military needs an increase in funds, not a 
decrease. 

As an added statement, my $8,000 per year 
job as an aircraft crewchief (with over 10 
years in service) doesn't come close to that 
of a Captain of equal years. This does however 
give me the benefit of working weekends, 
overtime without pay, family separation, re- 
mote tours and the constant reminder of 
being a 2nd class citizen. Copies of this letter 
are being forwarded to the news media, the 
Honorable Strom Thurmond, the Secretary of 
Defense, and the Commander of the Tactical 
Air Command, 

Unless assertive action is taken to retract 
your statement, I am afraid you have lost 
the majority of the military vote. 

Sincerely, 
Eant. S. DEAN, 
SSgt., USAF. 


From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 31, 1980] 
ARMED Forces LOSING Top PEOPLE 


Wasuincton, D.C.—For the last several 
weeks, the nation’s senior military officers 
have been marching up to Capitol Hill to 
sound an alarm: The armed services are 
rapidly losing their best and most experi- 
enced personnel. 

The generals and admirals have been 
warning that the exodus of senior non-com- 
missioned officers and middle-grade officers 
and of pilots and physicians has done more 
to weaken the military readiness of the 
United States than shortages of guns or 

line. 

The military chiefs of staff have pointed 
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at inadequate pay and benefits as the main 
reasons for the drain. Other officers agree 
but add privately that the absence of vigor- 
ous leadership from the commander-in- 
chief, President Carter, down to the bat- 
talion, ship, and squadron commanders is 
equally to blame. 
WHO's LEAVING 


The men and women who are leaving are 
not the corporals and the colonels but the 
first class petty officers who drive the ships 
and man the sonar, the crew chief sergeants 
who keep the planes flying and the senior 
specialists who operate the Army’s computers 
and fix the radios. 

In a day of sophisticated weapons and 
equipment, the armed forces rely on such 
trained, skilled and experienced career peo- 
ple with from six to 15 years of service. 

“Without those people,” said a naval offi- 
cer, “we do less, we do it less safely and we 
don't maintain things. It could be fatal.” 

The litany has been relentless as the mili- 
tary leaders testified on the 1981 budget. 
From Gen. David C. Jones, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff: “Increasing numbers 
of these people are interpreting lagging 
compensation as a message from their coun- 
try that they are not worth the cost.” 


HEMORRHAGE OF TALENT 


From Adm. Thomas B. Hayward, chief of 
naval operations, whose service has been the 
hardest hit: “The hemorrhage of talent” is 
approaching the point “where we may have 
no realistic alternative but to consider 
standing down some ships and aviation 
units.” 

From Gen. Lew Allen Jr., Air Force chief 
of staff: “Our manpower situation has never 
been more critical than it is today.” From 
Gen. Edward C. Meyer, Army chief of staff: 
“The most urgent challenge facing the Army 
today is that of adequately manning the 
total Army.” 

From Gen. Robert H. Barrow, Marine Corps 
commandant: “Critical shortages have re- 
sulted in several fields where experience is 
an absolute requirement and the training 
investment is high.” 

President Carter, weary of the drumfire 
of warnings, sent a memo to Secretary of 
Defense Harold Brown telling him to have 
the service chiefs tone down the complaints, 
especially about pay. 

PAY NOT MAJOR FACTOR 

“When I was in the Navy,” Carter was re- 
ported to have said, “pay was not the major 
factor“ in decisions whether to stay in the 
service. The President, a graduate of the 
Naval Academy, left after seven years’ service 
to take over his family’s farming business. 

Just before Carter wrote his memo, Adm. 
Hayward and General Barrow sent directives 
to personnel in their services who are thought 
to be eligible for food stamps. About 100,000 
in all services are believed to be eligible. 

That seemed to underscore a dilemma. 
The President and Congress have given top 
priority to balancing the federal budget to 
fight inflation, holding the line on military 
spending. The administration has opposed a 
stopgap measure passed by the Senate and 
awaiting House action to raise re-enlistment 
bonuses and specialty pay. At the same time, 
it is clear that experienced people will leave 
the service unless they are better com- 
pensated. 

Moreover, military officers are quick to say 
that draft registration, which Carter has pro- 
posed, or even a resumption of the draft it- 
self, would do nothing to solve the problem 
of retaining experienced people. To the 
contrary, according to Secretary of the Navy 
Edward Hidalgo, “When an 8-to-12-year en- 
listed person or officer leaves the service, 
we cannot buy a replacement. We must wait 
another 8 to 12 years to regain the lost train- 
ing, experience, and leadership.” 
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[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 19, 
1980] 


THE RETENTION PROBLEM 


In President Carter’s promised budget re- 
visions, if we read the tea leaves correctly, 
the Defense Department's contribution to 
budget “austerity” will be a squeeze in per- 
sonnel and operations and maintenance 
costs. If this does turn out to be the case, 
it will foreclose the one thing we could do 
in the short run to increase military pre- 
paredness. 

Right now and probably over the next few 
years, the most pressing problem of the 
armed services is that they are bleeding dry 
of experienced personnel. The most skilled 
servicemen—who operate and maintain so- 
phisticated submarines, electronic equip- 
ment, planes, computers and the like—are 
leaving the military in record numbers. 

None of the services is currently retaining 
more than six out of 10 of its personnel after 
their second term of service; the retention 
rate for the Navy and the Marine Corps is 
as low as 45%. The declining reenlistment 
rates among non-commissioned officers have 
resulted in a shortfall of about 74,000 men 
affecting every branch of the service, par- 
ticularly the Army. 

The cost of this attrition is enormous for 
it may take 10 years and as much as $150,000 
to train a replacement for, say, an aviation 
mechanic. Moreover, the cost is just mone- 
tary; it is sickening to know that dedicated 
servicemen have lost their lives in accidents 
because of faulty maintenance by inexperi- 
enced personnel. 

Former Defense Secretary Melvin R. Laird 
addresses this issue in an American Enter- 
prise Institute monograph entitled “People, 
Not Hardware: The Highest Defense Prior- 
ity.” As one of his last official acts, Mr. Laird 
ended the draft in 1973 and the All-Volunteer 
Force was born. As to why the volunteer con- 
cept is not working, both in terms of attract- 
ing adequate numbers of raw recruits and re- 
taining them, Mr. Laird concludes that the 
government has not been willing to pay them 
enough. Pay for military jobs has been held 
down by linkage to more popular civilian 
civil service jobs, and by anti-inflationary 
pay caps. Will Mr. Carter's new budget re- 
peat these mistakes? 

Over the past seven years, the purchasing 
power for all military personnel declined an 
average of more than 14%, with some grades 
slipping almost 25% behind the rate of in- 
fiation. The average compensation for an en- 
listed man is currently $9,900 a year, which is 
below the government-defined lower“ 
standard of living level for a family of four. 
At least 100,000 and possibly as many as 
275,000 military families may be eligible for 
public welfare assistance such as food 
stamps. 

As a concrete example, a plane handler on 
the carrier Nimitz—recently rushed to the 
Indian Ocean—works about 100 hours a week 
on $25 million F-14 aircraft. Yet he makes 
less per hour than a cashier at McDonald’s, 
lives below the poverty line, is eligible for 
food stamps and probably has not seen his 
family for six months. 

Of course, military pay has never equaled 
the levels of private industry. But perks, such 
as the cheap prices at the PX, housing allow- 
ances and free health care, were an impor- 
tant supplement to cash income for military 
personnel. In recent years, however, these 
perks have become miserly. Housing allow- 
ances are no longer adequate; servicemen 
often have to seek private medical attention 
because of a 10% shortage of doctors in the 
military; food prices have risen sharply; den- 
tal care is no longer provided to dependents. 
and reenlistment bonuses haye been eroded 
by inflation. 

Senator Armstrong, aware of the problem 
of military pay, introduced a motion to give 
a 3% across-the-board raise to military per- 
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sonnel costing $4.9 billion over the next five 
years. However, such a move would not target 
the money where it is most needed—among 
the skilled ranks. The Senate instead decided 
wisely to pass a measure—sponsored by Sen- 
ators Warner and Nunn—that attempts to 
rectify the pay and allowance anomalies by 
targeting $3.2 billion over the next five years 
into key areas such as reenlistment bonuses, 
housing subsidies, flight pay and sea pay. The 
measure is now under consideration in the 
House. 

Even under its old budget proposals the 
Carter administration opposed the Warner- 
Nunn measure, though it does recognize the 
retention problem. And last week President 
Carter unleashed budget-balancing rhetoric 
in rejecting a bonus pay bill for military 
medical personnel, even though the forces are 
already far too short of doctors. This scarcely 
bodes well for his new budget proposals 
when they are finally revealed. 

Even if we reinstituted a full peacetime 
draft, we would still face the retention prob- 
lem for experienced personnel. If we are to 
maintain a serious fighting force, the im- 
mediate problem is to retain the skilled serv- 
icemen we already have, and the only way 
that can be done is to pay them their due. 


From U.S. News & World Report, Mar. 31, 
1980] 


SQUEEZE ON 
SERVICES 

The letter that the Navy recently received 
from a sailor's wife was full of anguish in 
describing the couple's transfer from Great 
Lakes, Ill., to San Diego. 

On the trip across the country with their 
2-month-old son, they limited themselves to 
one meal a day, stayed at the cheapest motels 
and still spent hundreds of dollars more than 
they received from the Defense Department 
in travel allowance. 

“Because of this move and all the expense 
out of pocket,” the distressed wife wrote, we 
are now so far under, I don’t see how we can 
get out. We went from a happy little family to 
nervous fighting people wondering how to 
make it financially.” 

Talent drain. The letter dramatizes what 
Pentagon officials rate as the most serious 
problem facing the Nation's armed forces—a 
Pay squeeze that is discouraging voluntary 
enlistment, driving tens of thousands of ex- 
perienced officers and noncoms out of the 
services and undermining the morale of many 
who remain. 

In the words of Adm. Thomas B. Hay- 
ward, chief of naval operations: “The talent 
drain occasioned by inadequate compensa- 
tion is clearly the single most serious con- 
cern I have about the present state of the 
Navy.” 

He warns that the Navy soon may be 
forced to tie up ships and ground aircraft 
for lack of trained personnel. 

The readiness of the Air Force, Army and 
Marine Corps is similarly impaired as the 
armed forces lose out increasingly to the 
civilian job market. In all four of the serv- 
ices, voluntary enlistments for the first time 
have fallen short of targets, while the career 
re-enlistment rate has nose-dived over the 
past few years. . 

These trends are forcing a re-examination 
of popular assumptions about military com- 
pensation. There has long been a widely 
accepted notion that even if military pay 
fell behind civilian wages, the perks of serv- 
ice in the armed forces would more than 
make up for the difference. Pentagon offi- 
cials say that is no longer true. 

As military pay has declined relative to 
civilian waves. there has also been an erosion 
of many of the perks, such as housing allow- 
ances. free medical benefits and cut-rate 
groceries. 

A recent Pentagon study shows that, as a 
result of the combined impact of inflation 
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and pay ceilings, the real buying power of 
the salaries received by men and women in 
the armed services has fallen by 11 percent 
since 1972, the year of the last big catch-up 
raise. 

In addition, Pentagon officials say, the 
compensation that many military people 
get for special duties also has failed to keep 
up with inflation. For example, flight pay 
in dollars, which was once pegged at 45 per- 
cent of base pay, has not been changed since 
1964. Result; It is now equivalent to only 
12 percent of an aviator’s base pay. 

Compensation for overseas duty has not 
changed since 1949, and the family separa- 
tion allowance remains at the $30-a-month 
level established in 1963. 

Billions in burdens. The moving allow- 
ance for service families transferred from 
one post to another has been frozen at 10 
cents a mile since 1955. The conclusion of 
the Pentagon study: Military people, under 
frequent orders to move, are being forced 
to pay a billion dollars a year out of their 
own pockets to finance transfers to new 
posts. 

Housing allowances have similarly fallen 
behind the actual rise in costs. Service fami- 
lies are supposed to be provided with ac- 
commodations or with help in buying or 
renting homes. 


PRESIDENT CARTER’S PLEDGE TO 
INCREASE DEFENSE SPENDING 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, this 
administration has been promising to in- 
crease defense spending. As part of the 
President’s anti-inflation program, this 
pledge seems to have been forgotten. The 
DOD budget cuts over the past years 
have placed us in such a weakened posi- 
tion that a sustained reversal is man- 
datory if we are to enjoy a safe, secure 
future. Mr. President, an editorial in the 
April 16, 1980 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal very cogently reviews this situa- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 16. 1980] 
THE 3 PERCENT FRAUD 

“There are some, too, who see European 
doubts about the steadines of American 
leadership as a motive for indecision. One 
cannot, to be both candid and realistic, dis- 
miss these factors. From my perhaps sub- 
jective viewpoint, however, I question the 
validity of such doubts in the light of a lead- 
ership which successfully steered the alliance 
to such major accomplishments as agreement 
on the long-term defense program, the deci- 
sion to increase real defense spending by 3 
percent and the approval for a major theater 
nuclear force initiative involving both arms 
control and modernized deployments. Weak 
or uncertain leadership simply could not 
have produced multilateral success in these 
difficult and controversial fields of action.“ 
National Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezin- 
ski, April 10 speech to the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors. 

(“Last week FY 1980 outlays were lowered 
by $82 million as a compromise position to 
account for 3.0 percent real growth from 
FY 1980 to FY 1981. Now we are told by 
OMB staff that John White feels, notwith- 
standing the agreement to split the differ- 
ence in dollars, we must show 3.1 percent 
real growth. To accomplish this requires a 
further lowering of FY 1980 outlays of $83 
million beyond what OMB agreed to when 
we split the dollar difference with them.... 
Alternatively we would have to claim com- 
posite inflation of only 8.91 percent rather 
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than 9.05 percent in order to arrive at 3.1 
percent real growth if we were not to change 
the current FY 1980 dollar estimate.“ — 
Pentagon Deputy Comptroller John R. 
Quetsch, April 8 memorandum for the Secre- 
tary of Detense.) 

President Carter has promised never to tell 
us a lie. So we can rest assured that the fig- 
ures will somehow show that he has met his 
pledge to increase defense spending by 3 per- 
cent in real terms. But, to judge by the infor- 
mation currently circulating within the 
Pentagon, this does not mean more spending 
for defense next year. It means less spending 
for defense this year. 

The remarkably candid memo from the 
Pentagon controller’s office quoted above 
shows the hypocrisy of the administration's 
vaunted 3 percent figure, which is supposed 
to be its response to the growing recognition 
of the Soviet arms build-up. Clearly the 
pledge to boost defense is nothing Mr. Car- 
ter’s budget office takes very seriously; 
whether the 3 percent pledge is met by & 
stronger defense posture or a weaker one is 
at best a matter of indifference. 

What is important is the political cosmet- 
ics. The 3 percent pledge must be met 50 
that stump speakers like Dr. Brzezinski can 
brag that the administration has done some- 
thing about the Soviet threat and the inva- 
sion of Afghanistan. The purpose is not to 
strengthen defense, but to generate chaff to 
obscure the administration’s failures in na- 
tional security policy. 

Even without leaked memos, the phoniness 
of the 3 percent figure has long been appar- 
ent to anyone paying attention. It is, first of 
all, a “real dollar” figure based on only a 9% 
inflation rate.. This has been justified on the 
ground that much of the Pentagon budget is 
for salaries held down by the administration's 
pay cap—as if inflation does not affect labor 
costs. Predictably, the most serious recent 
deterioration in our defense posture has been 
the hemorrhage of skilled personnel out of 
the military. The artificially low inflation ad- 
justment has obscured the administration's 
ongoing unwillingness to finance real im- 
provement in the American defense posture. 

The non-mathematical, for that matter, 
can note the administration’s vacillation on 
the budget issue. The 3% figure was decided 
with the NATO allies; then it was boosted to 
about 4.5% in negotiations with Senators 
demanding more defense as a price for sup- 
port of the strategic arms treaty. This figure 
was incorporated in what the Secretary of 
Defense described as a “pre-Afghanistan 
budget.” Pledges were made to request sup- 
plemental appropriations to protect the real 
doliar increases from increases in inflation. 
But within a few weeks inflation started to 
rage even more intensely. As part of the anti- 
inflation program, the 4.5 percent seems to 
be forgotten, as well as Afghanistan, and 
perhaps the supplementals for inflation 
protection. 

None of this is lost on our allies, or for 
that matter on Olympic athletes. Mr. Carter 
finally was able to win the Olympic battle 
with threats of legal action, and perhaps he 
will be able to pressure our allies into more 
cooperation. But he would not face the re- 
ealcitrance he has found on both fronts 
if he had managed to convey that his ad- 
ministration took its new hard line in foreign 
policy truly seriously. The key to this is 
defense preparedness. 


So Dr. Brzezinski is sent out to set the 
allies up as the scapegoats for the adminis- 
tration’s failures: We have done what we 
could, we have increased defense spending by 
3 percent, we would have a string of foreign- 
policy victories if only our cowardly allies 
would give us some support, Meanwhile, the 
already inadequate 3 percent growth target 
slips away, the U.S. falls further behind the 
Soviet Union militarily, the Shah of Iran 
stands as living testimonial to the advantages 
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of American friendship, the allies run for 
cover, and Mr. Carter runs for re-election. 


CUBAN DISSIDENTS IN THE PERU- 
VIAN EMBASSY IN HAVANA 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
“Havana Ten Thousand” are indeed 
rendering a verdict on the Castro regime. 
Their determination does warrant a 
generous American response. Fidel 
Castro himself said “No one is able to 
estimate the force and decision that just 
ideas can generate in the human spirit.” 
How true that is for the “Havana Ten 
Thousand.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial entitled “The 
Havana Ten Thousand” which appeared 
in the April 9, 1980 New York Times be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Havana TEN THOUSAND 

Fidel Castro now has his own embassy 
crisis. More than 10,000 of his people have 
engulfed the Peruvian Embassy in Havana, 
overwhelming barricades and even boulders 
to seek asylum and escape from his regime. 
What apparently loosed this human tide was 
a Cuban miscalculation, Guards were with- 
drawn from the embassy last week to punish 
Peru for granting asylum to a small group 
of Cubans that crashed into the compound. 
Once unguarded, the embassy was overrun 
by a stampede of people ready to risk asphyx- 
iation for an exit permit. 

That kind of determination warrants a 
generous American response. A fleet of the 
largest available ships ought to be sent to 
extricate the Havana Ten Thousand. And 
they should be welcomed in the United States 
if they wish to settle here. 

In its threadbare jargon, the Castro regime 
denounces the potential refugees as “bums, 
antisocial elements, delinquents and trash.” 
In his younger days, when he was promising 
bread and freedom to Cubans, Mr. Castro 
himself was called a “bandit” by the tyranny 
that preceded his. The desperation on pa- 
rade in Havana now is evidence that Fidel 
Castro has failed to deliver bread, much 
less freedom. 

Indeed, two decades of Castroism have left 
Cuba with a stagnant single-crop economy, 
subsisting on a demeaning Soviet dole that 
now amounts to about $3 billion a year. The 
steady decline in sugar production and the 
plague of shortages, from coffee to cigars, 
can no longer be blamed on the American 
blockade. Fidel’s brother, Raul, conceded as 
much last fall when he complained about 
false production figures, worker slowdowns 
and managerial buck-passing. Whatever 
gains Cuba can claim in education and wel- 
fare programs are offset by these economic 
failures. In real terms, Cuba is poorer today 
than before the revolution. 

Fidel Castro can still claim successful 
defiance of the Yankee colossus and a once 
unimaginable global importance for his 
small island nation. No one can really say 
how much support Mr. Castro still has for 
his foreign adventures in Africa, or for his 
utter dependence on Soviet aid and humil- 
iations like the endorsement of the Soviet 
invasion of nonaligned Afghanistan. 

But in their own way, in the only feasible 
way, the Havana Ten Thousand are render- 
ing a verdict on Castroism. American diplo- 
macy ought to be resourceful enough to see 
that this verdict is absorbed throughout the 
Caribbean, a region searching for new forms 
of government. 

The way to begin is to use the emergency 
provisions of the United States immigration 
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laws to grant political asylum to all who 
request it. The Havana phenomenon lends 
unintended meaning to one of Fidel Castro’s 
proudest declarations a few years ago: “No 
one is able to estimate the force and decision 
that just ideas can generate in the human 
spirit.” 


GEN. MAREK W. CLARK 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President one 
of the outstanding military leaders of 
this century, Gen. Mark W. Clark, has 
provided our country with invaluable 
service since he received his commission 
in the U.S. Army in 1917. 

General Clark, a soldier, statesman, 
educator, author, and patriot, rendered 
the free world heroic service during 
World War U and the Korean conflict. 
His record as head of the Allied Forces 
in the Mediterranean during World War 
II. commander of U.S. occupational 
force in Austria, commander of the 
Sixth Army, Commanding General of 
Army Field Forces, and U.N. and US. 
Supreme Commander in the Far East 
is marked by distinction. As a field com- 
mander, General Clark displayed coura- 
geous and tenacious spirit which was 
an inspiration to his colleagues and his 
men. 

After retiring from the Army, General 
Clark became President of The Citadel 
in Charleston. During his tenure as Pres- 
ident, General Clark ably led this out- 
standing institution which has since 
made him President Emeritus and has 
asked him to chair a number of commit- 
tees. He has remained active in affairs 
affecting both The Citadel and the Na- 
tion, and his sage advice is widely sought 
from people across the country. 

Gen. Mark Clark is an outstanding 
American and I am proud to have had 
a close association with him during the 
years. 

Mr. President, in order that I may 
share a recent article about General 
Clark with my colleagues, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHARLESTON—At 84, Gen. Mark Wayne 
Clark, hero of World War II and Korea, sets a 
pace that most men half his age would have 
difficulty maintaining. 

Retired since 1965, after a 12-year tenure 
as president of The Citadel in Charleston, 
he continues to serve the military college 
as president emeritus and travels exten- 
sively as chairman of a number of commit- 

He is recently returned from Norfolk, Va., 
where he shared the platform with Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter and other dignitaries in 
honoring the late Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
on his 100th birthday. He has already ac- 
cepted and invitation to address a similar 
tribute being planned for the late Gen. 
George Marshall next year in Washington. 
He is scheduled to visit France and Italy in 
a few months as chairman of the American 
Battle Monuments Commission, As presi- 
dent emeritus, he heads up an advisory 
committee to The Citadel's Board of Visitors 
and is active in the Development Founda- 
tion, watchdog of the school’s fiscal affairs. 

Asked what he does in his spare time, his 

m. an 8 ark (she is the former 
Mary Mildred Applegate) live in a modest 
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white brick house on the grounds of the 
Country Club of Charleston. The general 
can usually be found in the first-floor den, 
which is comfortably furnished with a brown 
sofa, matching leather chair and foot-stool 
and an oversize desk which dominates the 
room. Above the sofa in a large glass case 
are displayed the general’s multifarious 
medals and decorations. More than 30 in all 
they include citations from Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Italy (Belgium, Philippines, Japan 
and the Republic of Korea. The paneled 
walls are lined with books and photographs, 
most dating back to World War II. There 
is a framed letter written to the general 
in 1943 from Winston Churchill. Behind the 
desk is a large, inscribed presidential photo 
of his old commander, Dwight Eisenhower. 

It was a day in late winter. Although the 
sun shone brightly, the wind off the Asheley 
River was cold and stirred the Palmetto trees 
edging Wappoo Creek. Just returned from a 
walk, the general was dressed in khaki trou- 
sers and flannel shirt, a windbreaker zlip- 
pered almost to the neck. Relaxing on the 
sofa, Mrs. Clark's pet pekingese asleep at his 
feet, he allowed as how he stayed up too 
late reading. 

He is involved in two reading projects. The 
one receiving most of his attention at the 
moment is the manuscript of his biography 
which is being written by Martin Blumensen, 
author of several military treatises, including 
“The Patton Papers.” He had just finished 
chapter 11. If all goes well the book will be 
released in late summer or early fall. The 
general has already arranged for the manu- 
script to go to The Citadel Library. The 
same publisher is also interested in his war- 
time letters to his first wife, Renie, who died 
in 1966. They fill two large loose-leaf note- 
books and until recently some of the mate- 
rial was still classified. It is obvious that the 
task of editing the intimate missives has 
been a very emotional experience for the gen- 
eral. He is undecided whether the letters 
should be published during his lifetime. 

He carries on a heavy correspondence with 
the help of a part-time secretary. I still 
hear from hundreds of my men,” he explains. 
“They want to know my thoughts about Iran 
and Afghanistan. I spend several hours every 
morning dictating. I could take the whole 
day, but I need the time for other things.” 

For recreation he turns to walking and 
swimming. “Up until a couple years ago I 
hiked at least five miles every day,” he 
laments, “but I have some heart problems, 
nothing serious, and have had to slow down 
a bit.” He's cut back to “a couple of laps 
around the neighborhood two or three times 
& week.” He swims almost every day. He has 
his own pool for good weather and uses the 
indoor pool at The Citadel the rest of the 
time. 

An avid fisherman, he tries to go to Flor- 
ida’s Gulf Coast at least once a year. He has 
several favorite fishing holes in the waters 
around Charleston, but like all serious an- 
glers is reluctant to divulge their exact loca- 
tion. 

The general’s grandson is the first Clark 
man in four generations not to graduate 
from West Point and serve in the Army. He is 
completing his studies at Duke University 
preparatory to receiving a commission in the 
Marines. “When he telephoned to let me 
know his decision, I knew he was apprehen- 
sive about how I was going to react,” the 
general says. “When I told him the Marine 
Corps was a good choice, he sounded very 
relieved.” 

Clark graduated from West Point in 1917. 
His only son, Maj. William Doran Clark, 
U.S.A. (Ret.) is a graduate of the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy as was his father. A daughter, 
Patricia, died in 1962. 

“The only thing I ever wanted to be was 
a soldier,” Clark says. “When my father dis- 
cussed my education it was always West 
Point with never any consideration for any- 
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where else. He shocked the life out of me 
one day when, reminding me I would soon 
be ready for college, he said he would sup- 
port me no matter what school I chose pro- 
vided, he added after a long pause, it was 
West Point. It was always my first choice 
anyhow. I pulled the same thing on my son.” 

Clark still recommends the military as a 
career, but admits it has lost some of its ap- 
peal. “Our failures in Korea and Vietnam 
have brought discredit to the military. It 
isn't held in the same esteem it once was 
and that’s too bad.” He believes that today’s 
young men, while different in many respects 
from the young men of his time, make just 
as good soldiers. “Today, the young people 
are more inquisitive. They want answers 
and that’s good,” he says. 

He is “worried,” he confesses, that, “a good 
chunk of the American public is losing its 
moral fiber. There have been too many dis- 
gusting episodes emanating out of Washing- 
ton. The disgraceful example of people in 
positions of trust doing things they shouldn't 
and getting away with it... the pardoning 
of draft-dodgers and deserters . . . all these 
things are taking their toll and having a 
harmful effect on the country.” 

Watching the general warm to his subject, 
it is easy to imagine the kind of leader he 
was while commanding the Fifth Army in 
the invasion of Italy in 1943, and later as 
Commander in Chief of the Far East Com- 
mand. 

He is “distressed” at the recent turn of 
events in our relations with the Soviets. “I 
have probably as much experience dealing 
with the Russians and their Communist 
counterparts as any living American,” he 
says, alluding to his roles as deputy to the 
U.S. Secretary of State (James F. Byrnes) 
at the Council of Foreign Ministers meeting 
in Moscow in 1947 and as signer of the mili- 
tary armistice agreement between the United 
Nations Command and the commanders of 
the North Korean Army and the Chinese 
People’s Volunteers in 1953. 

“Boycotting the summer Olympics isn’t 
going to impress the Russians,” he says. “The 
only thing they respect is strength. When- 
ever they detect weakness they exploit it. 
As an old soldier I'm very much disturbed. 
Every move we have made of late has been 
out of weakness. That’s what encouraged 
the Russian incursion of Afghanistan. When 
you are dealing with the Soviets you must 
negotiate from a position of strength and let 
them know you will use it.” 

He is not opposed to women in the mili- 
tary, but not in combat roles. “When I was 
commander of the Fifth Army in North Afri- 
ca, General Marshall called one day to say 
he was sending me a detachment of 100 
WACS. We used them in non-combat jobs 
that had to be done and they were a great 
help. I don’t believe in giving them a rife 
and a bayonet, though, and putting them 
in the thick of the battle.” He favors draft- 
ing women, but opposes their admission to 
the U.S. Military Academy. 

Asked who was the best soldier he ever 
served with he named two: Tommy Tucker, 
who distinguished himself as a member of 
the 504 Parachute Regiment and served on 
Clark’s staff at The Citadel, and William 
Darby of Ranger fame. The most outstand- 
ing commander, in his opinion, was Patton. 
“Georgie Patton was the most fearless, tough- 
est, leader of men I ever knew and yes, he 
was one of the most profane, too. He was the 
kind you wanted beside you in a shootout.” 

Who is the greatest man he’s ever known? 
“Winston Churchill, by far. I admired him 
from the bottom of my heart,” he says. He 
first met Churchill while serving as com- 
mander of Army ground forces in the Euro- 
pean Theater of Operations under Eisen- 
hower in 1942. Tke and Clark dined with the 
Prime Minister at 10 Downing Street every 
Wednesday and were often his guests at 
Chequers, Churchill's weekend retreat on the 
outskirts of London. “Churchill had that 
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rare ability of being able to make the right 
decision without any delay. He was imbued 
with more courage than any man I ever knew 
and he was a good military strategist. He 
liked to be with his troops. He was delighted 
when he could pull the lanyard on a big gun. 
He liked nothing better than to decorate his 
soldiers for bravery.” 

Although interested in politics, he never 
had any serious political aspirations of his 
own, Clark says. “Shortly after coming to 
South Carolina to become president of The 
Citadel I received some encouragement, in- 
cluding a telephone call from Ike from the 
White House, to run for governor. Later, I 
was asked to run for Congress. I toyed with 
the idea of getting into politics, but not for 
very long. I don't believe I would have made 
& good politician. I'm too much the square. 
I'm not a very pragmatic guy. “It’s no secret 
he is supporting Ronald Reagan for presi- 
dent. I've known him for a long time and 
he’s the most qualified man running.” 

If he could live his life over, there isn’t 
a thing the General would change. “I prob- 
ably wouldn't have as happy a career because 
the military isn't looked up to as it used to 
be, but I don't know anything I would do 
different.” 

And how does he want to be remembered? 
“For what I am. A military man.” 


NUCLEAR ENERGY 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of the most pressing issues facing the 
United States today is the need to find 
a large, reliable supply of energy. As re- 
cent events have shown us, our depend- 
ence on foreign oil is shattering our 
economy and is making the United States 
vulnerable to many forms of blackmail. 

It is vital that our Nation break our 
dangerous dependence on foreign oil and 
set a course for energy independence. 
One of the most promising sources of 
energy is supplied through nuclear gen- 
erating plants. While much has been said 
about the dangers of nuclear energy, the 
nuclear power industry has one of the 
best safety records of any industry in 
the country. 

A recent editorial, “Nuclear Energy,” 
which was broadcast by WSPA-TV and 
radio in Spartanburg, S.C., provides an 
interesting and pragmatic view of nuclear 
energy, and it offers solid suggestions for 
making nuclear power even safer. 

Mr. President, in order to share this 
interesting article with my colleagues, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NUCLEAR ENERGY 

There is a crying need for more public dis- 
cussion of America’s energy policy and for 
a realistic assessment of the benefits to be 
derived from increased nuclear production. 

Too often, news reporting has dramatized 
the negative aspect of nuclear energy and 
ignored the positive. This has created an at- 
mosphere of fear which has clouded the issue 
and which one government offiical has com- 
pared to “the fear of electricity following the 
invention of the light bulb” a century ago. 

What, then, are the facts? 

Mining mishaps have claimed thousands of 


lives—no one has been killed in a nuclear 
accident. 


World oil supplies will last no more than 
200 years—nuclear energy is inexhaustible. 


The rising cost of oil imports seriously 
threatens our economy—expanded produc- 
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tion, increased research and improved tech- 
nology would make nuclear energy one of our 
cheapest energy sources. 

Of course there are problems. But as a re- 
cent issue of the Medical Tribune reminds us: 
“We don't go back to the horse and buggy 
because of automobile accidents or to the 
locomotive because planes crash. We try to 
improve their safety.” 

This can be done with nuclear energy by 
enforcing strict compliance with federal 
safety regulations in the construction and 
operation of nuclear plants—by devising a 
long-range, equitable, and safe disposal pro- 
gram, by locating nuclear plants away from 
population centers and by an immediate and 
forceful crackdown on violators of these 
regulations. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 417—TRIBUTE 
TO AMERICAN SERVICEMEN WHO 
DIED IN HOSTAGE RESCUE MIS- 
SION 


Mr. HATCH (for himself, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. BAYH, Mr. MA- 
THIAS, Mr. LAXALT, Mr. GARN, Mr. ARM- 
STRONG, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. BorEN, Mr. 
Boschwrrz. Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. BURDICK, 
Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER, Mr. GLENN, Mr. HEZ, Mr. 
HELMS, Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. Javits, Mr. JEPSEN, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
Mr. Levin, Mr. MCCLURE, Mr. McGovern, 
Mr. Percy, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. Pryor, Mr. 
RIEGLE, Mr. Rotu, Mr. Sasser, Mr. STEW- 
ART, Mr. Tsongas, Mr. Young, Mr. JACK- 
son, Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. WEICKER, Mr. 
Tower, Mr. Lucar, Mr. Harry F. BYRD, 
JR., Mr. DANFORTH, Mr. DOLE, Mr. MEL- 
CHER, Mr. SCHWEIKER, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. 
DoMENIcI, Mr. Hayakawa, Mr. HEFLIN, 
and Mr. Baucus) submitted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

S. Res. 417 

Whereas, there are 53 citizens from among 
us—Americans—whose freedom is taken, 
whose movements are bound and whose lives 
are imperiled, held hostage unlawfully, in 
mockery of international justice; 

Whereas, there was a group of ninety other 
Americans, uniformed in the service of our 
free land—holding their and our lives and 
freedom in highest respect, who of their own 
volition and free will did offer themselves 
to carry out a plan of freedom for the above- 
mentioned hostages, knowing the peril, that 
this mission could be their last; 

Whereas, that mission was the last for 
eight of this brave ninety—for Marine Sgt. 
John D. Harvey, Marine Cpl. George N. 
Holmes, Jr., Marine Staff Sgt. Dewey L. John- 
son, Air Force Capt. Richard L. Bakke, Air 
Force Capt. Lynn D. McIntosh, Air Force T/ 
Sgt. Joel C. Mayo, Air Force Capt. Charles T. 
McMillan, II, and Air Force Capt. Hal Lewis, 
for they have given their lives in the hope 
that others may live free: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That the Senate notes with ex- 
treme sorrow, and with deep regret, the 
death of eight American servicemen on for- 
eign soil. 

Resolved, That the Senate hereby proffers 
its deep sympathy to the families of these 
honorable men. 

Resolved, That in honor and remembrance 
of their brave last act, and in mourning for 
their deaths, it is the sense of the Senate 
that the President of the United States shall 
order the flag of the United States to be 
fiown at half-mast on all buildings and 
grounds of the Federal Government, and 
urge all people of the Nation generally to 
fly the flag of the United States at half- 
mast, through the week beginning May 4, 
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1980, plus one day, through May 11, 1980, 
in all eight days, one day for each life lost, 
as a mark of respect to the memory of these 
men. 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, since the 
military tragedy in Iran, we have heard 
innumerable opinions concerning the 
wisdom of the aborted hostage rescue 
mission. Both foreign scholars and mili- 
tary experts, citizens from among the 
prominent and the obscure, people from 
all quarters differ in their concerns. One 
condones the attempt, and another con- 
demns the preparation, decries the ca- 
lamitous conclusion and fears discredit 
with our allies. 

Mr. President, let us not join these 
ranks. Let us not detract from the brave 
acts of our servicemen. Let us rather 
pause, and give honor to those lives lost 
only five nights past, in a foreign desert. 
Let us pause and honor these brave pat- 
riots; and let us mourn with their kin 
and also express our pride that men in 
this country are willing to give their lives 
for the benefit of other individuals. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I send to the 
desk a Senate resolution, which is co- 
sponsored by 51 of our colleagues. We 
have not been able to talk to all of our 
colleagues, and would welcome support 
from others with whom we did not speak. 
@ Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I am 
proud to be an original cosponsor of this 
legislation which in a most modest fash- 
ion would serve to portray the profound 
grief which the American people feel for 
the eight brave men, and their families, 
who gave their lives in an attempt to res- 
cue the American hostages in Iran, still 
being detained in grotesque violation of 
international law. In this regard, main- 
taining our flag at half-mast for 8 days is 
the very least we can do to express our 
sorrow. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I have 
worked out an agreement with the distin- 
guished majority leader, whereby this 
resolution will be referred to the Judi- 
ciary Committee and then mandatorily 
reported back next Tuesday. 

I would request the distinguished ma- 
jority leader to phrase the unanimous- 
consent request so that it would be sat- 
isfactory to all of us. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I am informed that the resolution sub- 
mitted by Senator Haren and cospon- 
sored by several other Senators would be 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Chair. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution be reported back to 
the Senate by the Judiciary Committee 
no later than the close of business on 
Tuesday next. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
are there any orders for the recognition 
of Senators on tomorrow? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There are 
no orders. 
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ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today it 
stand recessed until the hour of 10 
o'clock in the morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I do not anticipate a long session tomor- 
row now that the agreement has been 
entered into with respect to the first con- 
current budget resolution and with re- 
spect to the conference report on H.R. 
10. 


ORDER FOR FILING OF STATE- 
MENTS, BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, PE- 
TITIONS, AND MEMORIALS UNTIL 
5 P.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that Senators 
may have until 5 o’clock tomorrow after- 
noon to insert statements, bills, resolu- 
tions, petitions, and memorials in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER THAT COMMITTEES MAY 
FILE REPORTS AND CONFERENCE 
REPORTS UNTIL 5 P.M. TOMOR- 
ROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
committees may have until 5 o'clock to- 
morrow afternoon to submit reports, and 
I make the same request for conference 
reports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


GRATITUDE TO THE LATE DON 
LUIS MUNOZ 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I send a concurrent resolution to 
the desk and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 324) 
expressing the gratitude of the Congress 
for the untiring efforts of the late Gover- 
nor of Puerto Rico, Don Luis Mufioz Marin, 
to foster ties between Puerto Rico and the 
United States. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the immediate considera- 
tion of the concurrent resolution. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 324) was 
considered and agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


ORDER FOR RECESS FROM TOMOR- 
ROW UNTIL 11:30 A.M., MONDAY, 
MAY 5, 1980 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business tomorrow, 
it stand in recess until the hour of 11:30 
a.m. on Monday next. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER TO PROCEED TO CONSID- 
ERATION OF FIRST CONCURRENT 
BUDGET RESOLUTION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that at 12 noon 
on Monday next, the Senate then turn to 
the consideration of the first concurrent 
budget resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the order previously entered, that 
the Senate stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 6:13 
p.m., the Senate recessed until Friday, 
May 2, 1980, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 1, 1980: 

NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE HANDICAPPED 

The following-named persons to be Mem- 
bers of the National Council on the Handi- 
capped for the terms indicated (new posi- 
tions) : 

For a term of 1 year: 

Nelba R. Chavez, of Arizona. 

Nanette Fabray MacDougall, of California. 

John P. Hourihan, of New Jersey. 

Odessa Komer, of Michigan. 

Edwin O. Opheim, of Minnesota. 

For a term of 2 years: 

Elizabeth Monroe Boggs, of New Jersey. 

Mary P. Chambers, of New Hampshire. 

Jack Genair Duncan, of South Carolina. 

Thomas Joe, of the District of Columbia. 

For a term of 3 years: 

Donald E. Galvin, of Michigan. 

Judith E. Heumann, of California. 

Howard A. Rusk, of New York. 

J. David Webb, of Georgia. 

Henry Williams, of New York. 

In THE Navy 


The following-named (Naval Reserve 
Officers Training Corps candidates) to be ap- 
pointed ensigns in the line or staff corps of 
the U.S. Navy, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 


David A. Goulla, Jr. Thomas E. Rollman 
Kenneth L. Hagerup Roger D. Thornton 
Allen L. Osborne, III 

The following-named Navy enlisted can- 
didates to be appointed permanent chief 
warrant officers, W-2, in the U.S. Navy, sub- 
ject to the qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law: 


Richard H. Morgan M. Evans 


Argetsinger 
James W. Arnold 
William J. Austin 
Lynn E. Barnes 
Carlos G. Bernardo 
John C. Bolla 
William D. Bova 
Howard E. Brown 
Robert H. Bryson 
Biand B. Burks, Jr. 
Thomas R. Burnett 
Wallace J. Byrd 
Arthur P. Calvert 
Andrew R. Connell 
Frank R. Dixon, Jr. 


Arthur E. Ehlers, Jr. 


Robert P. Evans 
Michael P. Flannery 
Andrew L. Preeman 
James R. Gray 
Robert N. Hampton 
Jack A. Heilman 
John R. Hoffman 


Lester H. Hubble, Jr. 


Joseph S. Jones 
James G. Leasure 
Sidney H. Lumpkin 
John A. Madrid, Jr. 
John R. Meredith 
Herman E. Miller 
Joseph M. Padovich 
Charles R. Parker 
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John J. G. Snook 
Ezequiel S. Soriano 
Robert J. Spreter 
Roland L. Stegner 
Joseph H. Torres 
Terry L. Trim 
Jerome F. Weigel 


Steven L. Pentecost 
James R. Raniszewski 
Albert G. Reagin 
John M. Rowe 

James E. Sale 

Jaime G. San Diego 
Pacifico S. Saria 
Thomas R.Sheppard Joseph A. West 
John M. Smythe Jerry K. Williams 


The following-named enlisted candidates 
to be appointed ensigns in the Medical Serv- 
ice Corps, in the U.S. Navy, for temporary 
service, subject to the qualifications there- 
for as provided by law: 
Michael L. Adams 
Henry T. Bierrum 
Wayne T. Callahan 
Coleman R. 

Carpenter 
Michael J. Curran 
George A. Dailey, Jr. 
John C. Espie IV 
Phillip S. Fordice 
Dale A. Golgart 
Donald R. Isley 
John P. Oswald 


The following-named Navy enlisted can- 
didates to be appointed ensigns in the U.S. 
Navy, for limited duty, for temporary serv- 
ice, subject to the qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 

Terry L. Lettie 

David P. Lloyd 

William C. Thompson 


The following-named (U.S. Air Force offi- 
cer) to be appointed a permanent captain 
in the Medical Corps in the Reserve of the 
US. Navy, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 


Haydee J. Kimmich 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduate) to be appointed a permanent 
captain in the Medical Corps in the Reserve 
of the U.S. Navy, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 


James F. Robinson III 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be appointed permanent com- 
manders in the Medical Corps in the Reserve 
of the U.S. Navy, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

James R. Black 

Lawrence E. Giffen 

Duane A. Sabahar 


The following-named (ex-U.S. Naval Re- 
serve officer) to be appointed a permanent 
commander in the Medical Corps in the Re- 
serve of the U.S. Navy, subject to the quali- 
fications therefor as provided by law: 

George W. Oden. 

The following-named (U.S. Naval Reserve 
officer) to be appointed a permanent com- 
mander in the Reserve of the U.S. Navy, for 
special duty (Merchant Marine, deck), sub- 
ject to the qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law: 

Carl O. Otterberg. 

The following-named (U.S. Naval Reserve 
officer) to be appointed a temporary captain 
in the Reserve of the U.S. Navy, for special 
duty (Merchant Marine, deck), subject to 
the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law: 

Carl O. Otterberg. 

The following-named (civilian college 
graduate) to be appointed a temporary com- 
mander in the Medical Corps in the Reserve 
of the U.S. Navy, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 

Enrique V. Arellano. 

The following-named (U.S. Navy officer) 
to be appointed a temporary commander in 
the line in the Reserve of the U.S. Navy, 
subject to the qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law: 

Kurt A. Driscoll. 


Larry J. Phillips 
Robert J. Schreiber 
Michael A. Schwalm 
Gregory E. 

Supancheck 
Charles D. Updegrove 
James M. Walters 
Donald A. 

Watkins, Jr. 
David P. Wellen 
James H. Willis 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, May 1, 1980 


The House met at 11 a.m. 


The Reverend Iver M. Haugen, Lu- 
theran Church of the Redeemer, Mc- 
Lean, Va., offered the following prayer: 


O Lord, our God: Each day is a gra- 
cious gift from You, each working hour 
full with responsibility and privilege, be- 
stowed upon us by the citizens of this 
Nation. With thanksgiving for Your gen- 
erous benefits, we offer ourselves in serv- 
ice of all that is true and honorable and 
just. By Your spirit renew and guide us, 
that the best from our hearts and minds 
might congeal in wise decisions. Let 
there be no failure of nerve in pursuit 
of the common good. Grant health and 
favor to our President, and to all others 
who govern and lead in our land. And 
may the blessings of Your love and peace 
abide in our hearts and among all na- 
tions, today and through the ages to 
come. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
clause 1, rule I, I demand a vote on agree- 
ing to the Speaker’s approval of the 
Journal. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
Chair’s approval of the Journal. 


The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 


Mrs. HOLT. I object to the vote on 
the ground that a quorum is not present 
and make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 


The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 


The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 368, nays 21, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 42, as 
follows: 

[Roll No. 210] 


YEAS—368 


Baldus 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bauman 
Beard, R.I. 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bevill 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Boner 
Bonior 


Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Broomfield 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burlison 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 

Carr 

Carter 


Chappell 
Cheney 
Chisholm 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
linger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins, M. 
Collins, Tex. 


Dougherty 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan, Tenn. 


Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards, Okla. 


Hacedorn 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hefner 
Heftel 


Hightower 
Hillis 


Hinson 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 


Johnson, Calif. 


Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 
Kelly 

Kemp 
Kildee 
Kindness 


Lundine 
Lungren 
McClory 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Maguire 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 


Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, N-Y. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 


Murphy. N. V. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Murtha 
Musto 
Myers, Ind. 
Myers, Pa. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 

Nelson 


Nichols 


Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Simon 
Skelton 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spellman 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stack 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stark 

Steed 
Stenholm 
Stockman 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Swift 
Symms 
Synar 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Trible 
Udall 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 


Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams, Mont. Wylie 
Williams, Ohio Yates 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 


NAYS—21 


Hawkins 
Heckler 
Jacobs 
Jones, Okla. 
Lloyd 
Luken 
Mathis 


Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Mitchell, Md. 
Quayle 

Rose 
Schroeder 
Solarz 


Walker 
Wilson, Bob 


ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—1 
Neal 
NOT VOTING—42 
Johnson, Colo. 
Kazen 


Akaka 
Anderson, Ill. 


Applegate Leland 


McCloskey 
Mazzoli 


Moffett 
Murphy, Ill. 
Nolan 
Pursell 
Stewart 
Traxler 
Wampler 
Wilson, C. H. 


Jenrette Young, Alaska 


O 1110 


Mrs. HECKLER changed her vote 
from “present” to “nay.” 

So the Journal was approved. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


1120 
REV. IVER M. HAUGEN 


(Mr. BEREUTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BEREUTER. It is with pleasure 
this morning that I welcome Pastor Iver 
Haugen to speak to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

He is the pastor of the church I attend 
here in the Washington, D.C., area, the 
Lutheran Church of the Redeemer in 
McLean, Va. 

As the Speaker noted in his introduc- 
tion, five Members of the Congress are 
in the church served by Pastor Haugen. 

Generally, a Member introduces a 
clergyman from his district. In this case, 
we are from Pastor Haugen's district. The 
qualities that drew us to the church were 
the attention of the church to the wor- 
ship life of its members, its warmth and 
friendliness, and willingness of the con- 
gregation to welcome new members with 
both arms. 

Pastor Haugen exemplifies the warmth 
and dedication which we find so inviting 
at Redeemer Lutheran. He has been the 
pastor of that church for 6 years. He is 


C] This symbol represents the time of day during the House Proceedings, e.g, L] 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
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joined in his work by his wife and four 
daughters. 

In both happy and troubled times, he 
displays the qualities of leadership, spir- 
ituality and compassion that are so im- 
portant to the life of the church 

He has served his church in every part 
of the country, so I think it is especially 
appropriate he brought his prayer and 
message to the House of Representatives 
this morning, where all of the Nation’s 
citizens are represented. 

Thank you, Pastor Haugen. 


MAKING IN ORDER TODAY OR ANY 
DAY THEREAFTER CONSIDERA- 
TION OF HOUSE JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 541, MAKING ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS AVAILABLE BY TRANSFER 
FOR FTC FOR FISCAL YEAR 1980 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order 
today or any day thereafter to consider 
in the House the joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 541) making additional funds avail- 
able by transfer for the Federal Trade 
Commission for the fiscal year 1980. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, can our dis- 
tinguished chairman explain to us as to 
whether his funding for 30 days is 
restricted as to what it can be used for? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The Federal Trade 
Commission, as the gentleman will re- 
call, has been operating under the au- 
thority of appropriations acts for the 
last 2% years. We last extended its fund- 
ing by transfer of funds about 30 or 40 
days ago. 

Under an opinion by the Attorney 
General, it is illegal for the employees 
to perform any duties while an appropri- 
ation measure is not in force. So it is 
a case of absolutely having our backs 
up against the wall. 

What is provided here is that $5.8 
million will be made available to the 
Federal Trade Commission by trans- 
ferring $7 million from another account 
so that it may operate for the next 30 
days, under the same conditions it has 
in the past. 

I also point out that the legislative 
conferees dealing with the FTC au- 
thorization have reached agreement. 
They hope to get the conference agree- 
ment approved in the House and Senate 
as soon as possible, but, pending that, 
we have to do something as fast as we 
can to keep the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in business. So that is the reason I 
am asking unanimous consent that it 
be in order to call this resolution up at 
such time as it may be convenient. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Further reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, can the 
gentleman tell us—he mentioned there 
is $7 million in this 30-day resolution— 
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are transferred from another category, 
where evidently funds are available. 
May I ask from whence these funds are 
transferred? 

Mr. WHITTEN. The funds will be 
transferred from the Department of 
State, international organizations and 
conferences, contributions to the inter- 
national organizations account. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman surely 
could not object to that. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Reserving the right 
to object, from the international fund? 

Mr. WHITTEN. International orga- 
nizations and conferences, contributions 
to international organizations account. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. The gentleman cer- 
tainly picked the right area from which 
to transfer the money. 

Further reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman mentioned that this $6 
million, which will permit the FTC to 
operate for another 30 days, I hope there 
is nothing in this resolution that would 
give the agency permission to operate 
in conflict with any of the items that 
were in contest in the conference, would 
it? 

Mr. WHITTEN. The resolution would 
continue to allow the FTC to operate 
as it has to date during this fiscal year. 
Any additional new action would be de- 
pendent upon the adoption of the con- 
ference report. Insofar as this resolu- 
tion is concerned, it would let the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission proceed as it 
has in the past and no more. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Further reserving 
the right to object, then the restrictions 
on the FTC are the same as they were 
in the previous continuing resolution? 
Is that correct? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is correct. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I would be glad to 
yield to my colleague from Massachu- 
setts the ranking Republican member of 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. CONTE. We took into considera- 
tion when we decided which account to 
transfer this money from the gentleman 
from California’s interests. We took it 
out of the “International Organizations” 
account because we knew he would be 
verv havpy about that. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I appreciate that 
consideration. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSFLOT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. VOLKMER. It is my understand- 
ing that the conference report on the 
FTC legislation itself is prepared to be 
filed, I suppose today, and be taken up 
within the near future. 

Does the gentleman understand that? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. My understanding 
is that the Rules Committee decided to 
provide a rule to bring the conference 
report to the floor. Now. that is my under- 
standing. It is uv to the Speaker when 
it finally comes to the floor. As the gen- 
tleman knows, I do not set the schedule. 

Mr. VOLKMER. There is a rule pro- 
viding for it. 
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Mr. ROUSSELOT. My understanding 
is there was a rule passed—but before I 
comment further I noticed that the 
chairman of the Rules Committee is 
here—possibly the chairman, Mr. BOL- 
LING, would like to explain what has been 
done by the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BOLLING. The rule that was 
passed permitted the item from the Ap- 
propriations Committee to come to the 
floor. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I stand corrected; it 
is only a rule for the temporary exten- 
sion of funding for 30 days. 

Mr. BOLLING. We have done nothing 
about the conference report as yet, but 
we plan to consider it. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. To restate the posi- 
tion of the chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee, the rule related only to the tem- 
porary appropriation? 

Mr. BOLLING. That is correct. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I appreciate Mr. 
BolLNco's clarifying of the Rule’s Com- 
mittee action. The unanimous-consent 
request by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi relates only to the temporary ex- 
tention of funding for FTC. 

Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I yield to my col- 
league from Georgia. 

Mr. LEVITAS. I wonder if the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee or 
someone else present could inform the 
membership when it is anticipated that 
the authorizing conference report will be 
filed and when it is anticipated that the 
Rules Committee will consider a rule and 
when it is anticipated that the House 
will act upon it in order to carry out 
the intention of this interim funding. 

◻ 1130 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no information about what is in order 
insofar as the conference report han- 
dled by the legislative committee is con- 
cerned. What we are trying to do here 
is to continue life for the Federal Trade 
Commission, allowing time for the 
gentleman and his committee to get that 
conference report adopted. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, the chairman 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee (Mr. Sraccers) is here. Does 
the gentleman have some knowledge as 
to when the conference report will be 
brought to the floor, assuming the gentle- 
man gets a rule? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield. I would say to the 
gentleman from California that just as 
soon as the gentleman’s objection is over 
with that I will file the conference re- 
port and then it will be brought to the 
floor in the most expeditious manner in 
the time we can do it. either through 
the Committee on Rules or the time ele- 
ment that elapses. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Well. I think our 
colleague, the gentleman from Georgia, 
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was asking if it would be brought to the 
floor today; is that correct? 

Mr. STAGGERS. If it could be, we 
would try; but we will get it to the floor 
as quickly as we can. That is all I can 
say. 
Mr. ROUSSELOT. Well, my under- 
standing is that there is a‘3-day lay- 
over requirement, so it probably would 
have to come up next week; is that cor- 
rect? 

The SPEAKER. The answer is in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 
further reserving the right to object, I 
have promised my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
DERWINSKI) that I would yield to him. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a question concerning this transfer of 
the $7 million. When the proper author- 
ization and appropriation is processed, 
would that $7 million be returned to the 
fund from which it was pilfered? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 
further reserving the right to object, I 
have no control over that. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, may I say, 
there has been no decision reached as to 
that. The appropriate subcommittee 
would deal with that problem when the 
subject is raised; but as of now, there 
has been no commitment one way or the 
other. 

Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not want us to lapse into an isolationist 
era. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Well. that certainly 
is an outstanding contribution by my 
colleague, the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. Speaker, further reserving the 
right to object, I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
BONKER). 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to ask the distinguished chairman 
when he would expect the money that is 
to be transferred out of International 
Organizations restored to that category. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, may I say 
to the gentleman that we are working on 
& supplemental now. Each subcommittee 
has had hearings and doubtless this item 
will be the subject of consideration by 
the appropriate subcommittee. 

The supplemental, on which we have 
been working for some time, is caught in 
the same budget situation that we find 
ourselves here today. Until we get the 
budget resolution approved, there is no 
space for the fiscal year 1980 supple- 
mentals, So I would presume that this 
item could be handled in the supple- 
mental, which in turn has troubles of its 
own. I am assured that there is no in- 
tention to seriously affect the overations 
of the fund from which it is being with- 
drawn. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, can 
the chairman tell us, assuming this unan- 
imous-consent request is granted, will the 
gentleman immediately bring this bill to 
the floor or wait until later in the day? 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say, I certainly 
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intend to notify the other side of the 
aisle and my colleague, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Conte) and 
others before we consider this resolution. 
But we will wait for the decision of the 
leadership as to what time during the 
day or whether today would be appro- 
priate to consider the measure. An agree- 
ment has not been reached but we would 
come to some agreement jointly with the 
other parties involved. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, it is 
not the gentleman’s intention to bring 
it up immediately following this unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. WHITTEN. No; I think we should 
work with the leadership on that score. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I appreciate that 
comment and explanation as to when 
the House may expect the appropriation 
resolution to be presented to the Cham- 
ber for debate. 

Mr. Speaker, further reserving the 
right to object, I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, the 
ranking minority member of the commit- 
tee (Mr. CONTE). 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, to answer 
the gentleman’s question with regard to 
the money that is being taken out of the 
U.S. assessed contributions to Interna- 
tional Organizations, certainly when this 
is all over with we will make certain that 
that money is replenished. 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I appreciate 
the remarks of the gentleman. As the 
chairman of the subcommittee that over- 
sees our contributions to international 
organizations, I want to see that assur- 
ance established in this dialog, or I 
would have to object. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, I yield 
to my colleague, the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
just like to clarify something. There is no 
lack of diligence on our part. Iam on the 
conference on the FTC and we have been 
trying to bring that conference before 
the House. The gentleman from New 
York, the chairman of the subcommittee, 
sought permission to file that report last 
night, and if I recall correctly, it was the 
gentleman from California who objected. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. The gentleman from 
California did object and properly so. We 
needed to eliminate some of the confu- 
sion on this subject. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. WHITTEN) ? 


There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 2313, 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. STAGGERS submitted the follow- 
ing conference report and statement on 
the bill (H.R. 2313) to amend the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act to extend the 
authorization of appropriations con- 
tained in such act, and for other pur- 
poses: 
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CONFERENCE Report (II. REPT. No. 96-917) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
2313; to amend the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act to extend the authorization of ap- 
propriations contained in such Act, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
text of the bill and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the mat- 
ter proposed to be inserted by the Senate 
amendment insert the following: 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Federal Trade Commission Improvements 
Act of 1980". 


RECONSIDERATION OF ORDERS 


Src. 2. Section 5(b) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 45(b)) is 
amended— 

(1) in the last sentence thereof, by strik- 
ing out “: Provided, however, That” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “, except that (1)”, 
and by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof the following: “; and (2) in the case 
of an order, the Commission shall reopen 
any such order to consider whether such or- 
der (including any affirmative relief provi- 
sion contained in such order) should be al- 
tered, modified, or set aside, in whole or in 
part, if the person, partnership, or corpora- 
tion involved files a request with the Com- 
mission which makes a satisfactory showing 
that changed conditions of law or fact re- 
quire such order to be altered, modified, or 
set aside, in whole or in part”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “The Commission shall 
determine whether to alter, modify, or set 
aside any order of the Commission in re- 
sponse to a request made by a person, part- 
nership, or corporation under paragraph (2) 
not later than 120 days after the date of the 
filing of such request.“ 


DISCLOSURE OF COMMERCIAL OR FINANCIAL IN- 
FORMATION; QUARTERLY FINANCIAL REPORTS 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 6(f) of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 46(f)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “, except trade secrets 
and names of customers, as it shall deem ex- 
pedient” and inserting in lieu thereof “as 
are”; and 

(2) by inserting before the period at the 
end thereof the following: “: Provided That 
the Commission shall not have any authority 
to make public any trade secret or any com- 
mercial or financial information which is 
obtained from any person and which is priv- 
ileged or confidential, except that the Com- 
mission may disclose such information to 
Officers and employees of appropriate Fed- 
eral law enforcement agencies or to any offi- 
cer or employee of any State law enforce- 
ment agency upon the prior certification of 
an officer of any such Federal or State law 
enforcement agency that such information 
will be maintained in confidence and will be 
used only for official law enforcement pur- 
poses 

(b) Section 6 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act (15 U.S.C. 46) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
undesignated paragraph: 

“The Commission shall establish a plan 
designed to substantially reduce burdens im- 
posed upon small businesses as a result of 
requirements established by the Commission 
under clause (b) relating to the filing of 
quarterly financial reports. Such plan shall 
(1) be established after consultation with 
small businesses and persons who use the in- 
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formation contained in such quarterly finan- 
cial reports; (2) provide for a reduction of 
the number of small businesses required to 
file such quarterly financial reports; and (3) 
make revisions in the forms used for such 
quarterly financial reports for the purpose 
of reducing the complexity of such forms. 
The Commission, not later than December 
31, 1980, shall submit such plan to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation of the Senate and to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of 
the House of Representatives. Such plan shall 
take effect not later than October 31, 1981.“ 


CONFIDENTIALITY OF LINE-OF-BUSINESS REPORTS 


Sec. 4. Section 6 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act (15 U.S.C. 46), as amended in 
section 3(b), is further amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new un- 
designated paragraph: 

“No officer or employee of the Commission 
or any Commissioner may publish or dis- 
close information to the public, or to any 
Federal agency, whereby any line-of-business 
data furnished by a particular establishment 
or individual can be identified. No one other 
than designated sworn officers and employees 
of the Commission may examine the line-of- 
business reports from individual firms, and 
information provided in the Jine-of-business 
program administered by the Commission 
shall be used only for statistical purposes. 
Information for carrying out specific law en- 
forcement responsibilities of the Commission 
shall be obtained under practices and proce- 
dures in effect on the date of the enactment 
of the Federal Trade Commission Improve- 
ment Act of 1980, or as changed by law.”. 


COMMISSION INVESTIGATIONS OF INSURANCE 
BUSINESSES 


Sec. 5. (a) Section 6 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, as amended in section 3(b) 
and section 4, is further amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new un- 
designated paragraph: 

“Nothing in this section (other than the 
provisions of clause (e) and clause (d) shall 
apply to the business of insurance, except 
that the Commission shall have authority 
to conduct studies and prepare reports re- 
lating to the business of insurance. The 
Commission may exercise such authority only 
upon receiving a request which is agreed to 
by a majority of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation of the Senate or the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House of Representatives. The authority to 
conduct any such study shall expire at the 
end of the Congress during which the request 
for such study was made. 

(b) The amendment made in subsection 
(a) shall not be construed to prohibit the 
Federal Trade Commission from participat- 
ing with the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services in a comprehensive study and eval- 
uation of the comparative effectiveness of 
various State policies and programs relating 
to the regulation of health insurance policies 
available for purchase by individuals who 
are eligible for benefits under the program 
of health insurance benefits established in 
title XVIII of the Social Security Act. 


ENFORCEMENT AUTHORITY 


Sec. 6. The first undesignated paragraph of 
section 10 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act (15 U.S.C. 50) is amended— 

@) by inserting “any” after “produce”; 
an 
(2) by inserting “an order of a district 
court of the United States directing com- 
pliance with” after “obedience to”. 

STANDARDS AND CERTIFICATION RULEMAKINGS 

Sec. 7. Section 18(a)(1)(B) of the The 
Federal Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 
57a (a) (1) (B)) is amended by inserting after 
“section 5(a)(1))” the following: “, except 
that the Commission shall not develop or 
promulgate any trade rule or regulation with 
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regard to the regulation of the development 
and utilization of the standards and certifi- 
cation activities pursuant to this section”. 


ADVANCE NOTICE OF PROPOSED COMMISSION 
RULES 


Sec. 8. (a) Section 18(b) of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 57a (b)) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after the subsec- 
tion designation; 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (1) 
through paragraph (4) as subparagraph 
(A) through subparagraph (D), respectively; 
and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(2)(A) Prior to the publication of any 
notice of proposed rulemaking pursuant to 
paragraph (1)(A), the Commission shall 
publish an advance notice of proposed rule- 
making in the Federal Register. Such ad- 
vance notice shall— 

“(i) contain a brief description of the 
area of inquiry under consideration. the ob- 
jectives which the Commission seeks to 
achieve, and possible regulatory alternatives 
under consideration by the Commission; and 

„(U) invite the response of interested par- 
ties with respect to such proposed rulemak- 
ing, including any suggestions or alternative 
methods for achieving such objectives. 

“(B) The Commission shall submit such 
advance notice of proposed rulemaking to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation of the Senate and to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives. The 
Commission may use such additional mech- 
anisms as the Commission considers use- 
ful to obtain suggestions regarding the con- 
tent of the area of inquiry before the pub- 
lication of a general notice of proposed 
rulemaking under paragraph (1) (A). 

“(C) The Commission shall, 30 days be- 
fore the publication of a notice of proposed 
rulemaking pursuant to paragraph (1) (A), 
submit such notice to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation of 
the Senate and to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the House 
of Representatives.”. 

(b) (1) Section 18(c) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 57a (c)) is 
amended by striking out “subsection (b) (3)" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “subsection 
(b) (1) (C)”. 

(2) Section 18(e)(5)(C) of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 57a(e) (5) 
(C)) is amended by striking out “subsection 
(b) ()“ and inserting in lieu thereof sub- 
section (b) (1) O) “. 

PRESIDING OFFICER AT RULEMAKING PROCEEDINGS 

Sec. 9. (a) Section 18(c) of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 57a(c)) is 
amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraph (1) 
through paragraph (4) as paragraph (2) 
through paragraph (5), respectively; and 

(2) by inserting before paragraph (2), as 
so redesignated in paragraph (1), the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(1)(A) The Commission shall provide for 
the conduct of proceedings under this sub- 
section by hearing officers who shall perform 
their functions in accordance with the re- 
quirements of this subsection. 


“(B) The officer who presides over the 
rulemaking proceedings shall be responsible 
to a chief presiding officer who shall not be 
responsible to any other officer or employee 
of the Commission. The officer who presides 
over the rulemaking proceeding shall make 
a recommended decision based upon the 
findings and conclusions of such officer as 
to all relevant and material evidence, except 
that such recommended decision may be 
made by another officer if the officer who 
presided over the proceeding is no longer 
available to the Commission. 
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“(C) Except as required for the disposi- 
tion of ex parte matters as authorized by 
law, no presiding officer shall consult any 
person or party with respect to any fact in 
issue unless such officer gives notice and 
opportunity for all parties to participate.“ 

(b) Section 18(c) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 57a(c)), as 
amended in subsection (a), is further 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2) thereof, as so redesig- 
nated in subsection (a) (1)— 

(A) by striking out “paragraph (2) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “paragraph (3)”; 
and 

(B) by striking out “paragraph (2) (B)“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof paragraph (3) 
(B)”; 

(2) in paragraph (3) thereof, as so redesig- 
nated in subsection (a) (1), by striking out 
“paragraph (1)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“paragraph (2)"; and 

(3) in paragraph (4)(A) thereof, as so 
redesignated in subsection (a) (1), by strik- 
ing out “paragraphs (1) and (2)” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “paragraphs (2) and 
(3) * 

(c) Section 18 (e) (1) (B) of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 57a(e) (1) 
(B)) is amended by striking out “subsection 
(c\(4)" and inserting in lieu thereof sub- 
section (e) (5) “. 

COMPENSATION FOR PARTICIPATION IN 
RULEMAKING PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 10. (a) Section 18(h) of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 57a(h)) is 
amended by redesignating paragraph (3) as 
paragraph (4), and by inserting after para- 
gravh (2) the following new paragraph: 

“(3) The amount of compensation which 
may be paid to any person under this sub- 
section in connection with the participation 
by such person in any particular rulemaking 
proceeding under this section may not exceed 
$75,000. The aggregate amount of compensa- 
tion paid under this subsection in any fiscal 
year to any person for all rulemaking pro- 
ceedings in which such person participates 
during such fiscal year may not exceed 
$50,000.”. 

(b) Section 18 (h) (2) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 57a(h)(2)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) The Commission shall reserve an 
amount equal to 25 percent of the amount 
appropriated for the payment of compensa- 
tion under this subsection for any fiscal year 
for use in accordance with this paragraph. 
Such reserved amount shall be available 
solely for the payment of compensation to 
persons who either (A) would be regulated 
by the proposed rule involved; or (B) repre- 
sent persons who would be so regulated. Any 
portion of such reserved amount which is not 
used for the payment of compensation to 
such persons under this paragraph shall 
revert to the Treasury of the United States.“. 

(c) Section 18 (h) (4) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, as so redesignated in sub- 
section (a), is amended by striking out 
“$1,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$750,000”. 

(d) Section 18(h) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 57a(h)), as 
amended in subsection (a), is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(5) The Commission, in connection with 
the administration of this subsection pursu- 
ant to rules prescribed by the Commission 
under paragraph (1), shall establish a small 
business outreach program. Such program 
shall— 

“(A) solicit public comment from small 
businesses whose views otherwise would not 
be adequately represented, in order to ensure 
a fair determination in rulemaking proceed- 
ings under this section; and 

“(B) encourage the participation of small 
businesses in the compensation program ad- 
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ministered by the Commission under this 
subsection by disseminating to small busi- 
nesses information which explains the pro- 
cedures and requirements applicable to the 
receipt of compensation under such 
program.“. 

(e) The amendments made in subsection 
(a) and subsection (c) are repealed, effective 
at the end of fiscal year 1982. Effective upon 
such repeal, paragraph (5) of section 18(h) 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act, as 
added by subsection (d), is redesignated as 
paragraph (4) of section 18(h) of such Act. 
COMMISSION RULEMAKINGS RELATING TO CHIL- 

DREN’S ADVERTISING; PUBLICATION OF TEXT OF 

PROPOSED RULES 

Sec. 11. (a)(1) Section 18 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 57a) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(1) The Commission shall not have any 
authority to promulgate any rule in the chil- 
dren's advertising proceeding pending on the 
date of the enactment of the Federal Trade 
Commission Improvements Act of 1980 or in 
any substantially similar proceeding on the 
basis of a determination by the Commission 
that such advertising constitutes an unfair 
act or practice in or affecting commerce. 

(2) Section 18(a)(1) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 57a(a)(1)) is 
amended by striking out “The” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Except as provided in 
subsection (i), the”. 

(3) Section 18(b)(1)(A) of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, as so redesignated 
in section 8(a), is amended by inserting 
after “particularity” the following: “the text 
of the rule, including any alternatives, which 
aad 8 Commission proposes to promulgate, 
(b) The Federal Trade Commission shall 
not have any authority to use any funds 
which are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out the Federal Trade Commission Act 
(15 U.S.C. 41 et seq.) for fiscal year 1980, 
1981, or 1982, under section 24 of such Act, 
as amended by section 17 and as so redesig- 
nated in section 13, for the purpose of initi- 
ating any new rulemaking proceeding under 
section 18 of such Act which is intended to 
result in, or which may result in, the promul- 
gation of any rule by the Commission which 
prohibits or otherwise regulates any commer- 
cial advertising on the basis of a determina- 
tion by the Commission that such commer- 
cial advertising constitutes an unfair act or 
practice in or affecting commerce. 

(c) The amendments made in subsection 
(a) shall take effect on the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. The children’s adver- 
tising proceeding pending on the date of the 
enactment of this Act shall not proceed fur- 
ther until such time as the Commission has 
complied with section 18(b)(1)(A) of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, as amended 
by subsection (a) (3) and as so redesignated 
in section 8(a). In any such further proceed- 
ing, interested parties shall be given a reas- 
onable opportunity to present their views in 
accordance with section 18(b) (1) (B) of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, as so redesig- 
nated in section 8(a), section 18(b) (1) (C) 
of such Act, as so redesignated in section 8 
(a), and section 18(c) of such Act (15 US.C. 
57a(c)). 

EX PARTE MEETINGS 

Sec. 12. Section 18 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 57a), as amended 
in section 11(a)(1), is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsections: 

“(j)(1) For purposes of this subsection, 
the term ‘outside party’ means any person 
other than (A) a Commissioner; (B) an offi- 
cer or employee of the Commission: or (C) 
any person who has entered into a contract 
or any other agreement or arrangement with 
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the Commission to provide any goods or sery- 
ices (including consulting services) to the 
Commission. 

“(2) Not later than 60 days after the date 
of the enactment of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Improvements Act of 1980, the Com- 
mission shall publish a proposed rule, and 
not later than 180 days after such date of 
enactment the Commission shall promulgate 
a final rule, which shall authorize the Com- 
mission or any Commissioner to meet with 
any outside party concerning any rulemaking 
proceeding of the Commission. Such rule 
shall provide that— 

“(A) notice of any such meeting shall be 
included in any weekly calendar prepared 
by the Commission; and 

“(B) a verbatim record or a summary of 
any such meeting, or of any communication 
relating to any such meeting, shall be kept, 
made available to the public, and included 
in the rulemaking record. 

“(k) Not later than 60 days after the date 
of the enactment of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Improvements Act of 1980, the Com- 
mission shall publish a proposed rule, and 
not later than 180 days after such date of 
enactment the Commission shall promulgate 
a final rule, which shall prohibit any officer, 
employee, or agent of the Commission with 
any investigative responsibility or other re- 
sponsibility relating to any rulemaking pro- 
ceeding within any operating bureau of the 
Commission, from communicating or causing 
to be communicated to any Commissioner or 
to the personal staff of any Commissioner any 
fact which is relevant to the merits of such 
proceeding and which is not on the rule- 
making record of such proceeding, unless 
such communication is made available to the 
public and is included in the rulemaking rec- 
ord. The provisions of this subsection shall 
not apply to any communication to the ex- 
tent such communication is required for the 
disposition of ex parte matters as authorized 
by law.“. 

CIVIL INVESTIGATIVE DEMANDS 


Sec. 13. The Federal Trade Commission Act 
(15 U.S.C. 41 et seq.) is amended by redesig- 
nating section 20 and section 21 as section 
24 and section 25, respectively, and by in- 
serting after section 19 the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 20. (a) For purposes of this section: 

“(1) The terms ‘civil investigative demand’ 
and ‘demand’ mean any demand issued by 
the Commission under subsection (c) (1). 

“(2) The term ‘Commission investigation’ 
means any inquiry conducted by a Com- 
mission investigator for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether any person is or has been 
engaged in any unfair or deceptive acts or 
practices in or affecting commerce (within 
the meaning of section 5(a)(1)). 

“(3) The term ‘Commission investigator’ 
means any attorney or investigator em- 
ployed by the Commission who is charged 
with the duty of enforcing or carrying into 
effect any provisions relating to unfair or 
deceptive acts or practices in or affecting 
commerce (within the meaning of section 
5(a) (1). 

“(4) The term ‘custodian’ means the cus- 
todian or any deputy custodian designated 
under section 21(b) (2) (A). 

“(5) The term ‘documentary material’ in- 
cludes the original or any copy of any book, 
record, report, memorandum, paper, ccm- 
munication, tabulation, chart, or other 
document. 

“(6) The term ‘person’ means any natural 
person, partnership. corporation, association, 
or other legal entity, including any person 
acting under color or authority of State law. 

“(7) The term ‘violation’ means any act 
or omission constituting an unfair or de- 
ceptive act or practice in or affecting com- 
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merce (within the meaning of section 
5 (a) (1). 

“(b) For the purpose of investigations 
performed pursuant to this section with re- 
spect to unfair or deceptive acts or practices 
in or affecting commerce (within the mean- 
ing of section 5(a)(1)), all actions of the 
Commission taken under section 6 and sec- 
tion 9 shall be conducted pursuant to sub- 
section (c). 

“(c)(1) Whenever the Commission has 
reason to believe that any person may be in 
possession, custody, or control of any docu- 
mentary material, or may have any informa- 
tion, relevant to unfair or deceptive acts or 
practices in or affecting commerce (within 
the meaning of section 5(a) ()), the Com- 
mission may, before the institution of any 
proceedings under this Act, issue in writing, 
and cause to be served upon such person, a 
civil investigative demand requiring such 
person to produce such documentary mate- 
rial for inspection and copying or reproduc- 
tion, to file written reports or answers to 
questions, to give oral testimony concerning 
documentary material or other information, 
or to furnish any combination of such ma- 
terial, answers, or testimony. 

“(2) Each civil investigative demand shall 
state the nature of the conduct constituting 
the alleged violation which is under investi- 
gation and the provision of law applicable 
to such violation. 

“(3) Each civil investigative demand for 
the production of documentary material 
shall— 

“(A) describe each class of documentary 
material to be produced under the demand 
with such definiteness and certainty as to 
permit such material to be fairly identified; 

“(B) prescribe a return date or dates 
which will provide a reasonable period of 
time within which the material so demanded 
may be assembled and made available for in- 
spection and copying or reproduction; and 

“(C) identify the custodian to whom such 
material shall be made available. 

“(4) Each civil investigative demand for 
written reports or answers to questions 
shall— 

“(A) propound with definiteness and cer- 
tainty the reports to be produced or the 
questions to be answered; 

“(B) prescribe a date or dates at which 
time written reports or answers to ques- 
tions shall be submitted; and 

“(C) identify the custodian to whom such 
reports or answers shall be submitted. 

“(5) Each civil investigative demand for 
the giving of oral testimony shall— 

“(A) prescribe a date, time, and place at 
which oral testimony shall be commenced; 
and 

“(B) identify a Commission investigator 
who shall conduct the investigation and the 
custodian to whom the transcript of such 
investigation shall be submitted. 

(6) (A) Any civil investigative demand 
may be served by any Commission investi- 
gator at any place within the territorial 
jurisdiction of any court of the United 
States. 

“(B) Any such demand or any enforce- 
ment petition filed under this section may be 
served upon any person who is not found 
within the territorial jurisdiction of any 
court of the United States. in such manner 
as the Federal Rules of Civil Procedures pre- 
scribe for service in a foreign nation. 

“(C) To the extent that the courts of the 
United States have authority to assert juris- 
diction over such person consistent with 
due vrocess. the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia shall have the 
same jurisdiction to take any action respect- 
ing comovliance with this section by such 
person that such district court would have 
if such person were personally within the 
jurisdiction of such district court. 

(7) Service of any civil investigative de- 
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mand or any enforcement petition filed un- 
der this section may be made upon a part- 
nership, corporation, association, or other 
legal entity by— 

“(A) delivering a duly executed copy of 
such demand or petition to any partner, 
executive officer, managing agent, or general 
agent of such partnership, corporation, asso- 
ciation, or other legal entity, or to any agent 
of such partnership, corporation, association, 
or other legal entity authorized by appoint- 
ment or by law to receive service of process 
on behalf of such partnership, corporation, 
association, or other legal entity; 

“(B) delivering a duly executed copy of 
such demand or petition to the principal 
office or place of business of the partnership, 
corporation, association, or other legal en- 
tity to be served; or 

“(C) depositing a duly executed copy in 
the United States mails, by registered or 
certified mail, return receipt requested, duly 
addressed to such partnership, corporation, 
association, or other legal entity at its prin- 
cipal office or place of business. 

“(8) Service of any civil investigative de- 
mand or of any enforcement petition filed 
under this section may be made upon any 
natural person by— 

“(A) delivering a duly executed copy of 
such demand or petition to the person to be 
served; or 

“(B) depositing a duly executed copy in 
the United States mails by registered or cer- 
tified mail, return receipt requested, duly 
addressed to such person at his residence 
or principal office or place of business. 

“(9) A verified return by the individual 
serving any civil investigative demand or any 
enforcement petition filed under this section 
setting forth the manner of such service 
shall be proof of such service. In the case of 
service by registered or certified mail, such 
return shall be accompanied by the return 
post office receipt of delivery of such demand 
or enforcement petition. 

(10) The production of documentary ma- 
terial in response to a civil investigative de- 
mand shall be made under a sworn certifi- 
cate, in such form as the demand designates, 
by the person, if a natural person, to whom 
the demand is directed or, if not a natural 
person, by any person having knowledge of 
the facts and circumstances relating to such 
production, to the effect that all of the docu- 
mentary material required by the demand 
and in the possession, custody, or control of 
the person to whom the demand is directed 
has been produced and made available to 
the custodian. 

“(11) Each reporting requirement or ques- 
tion in a civil investigative demand shall be 
answered separately and fully in writing un- 
der oath, unless it is objected to, in which 
event the reasons for the objection shall be 
Stated in lieu of an answer, and it shall be 
submitted under a sworn certificate, in such 
form as the demand designates, by the per- 
son, if a natural person, to whom the demand 
is directed or, if not a natural person, by 
any person responsible for answering each 
reporting requirement or question, to the 
effect that all information required by the 
demand and in the possession, custody, con- 
trol, or knowledge of the person to whom 
the demand is directed has been submitted- 

“(12)(A) Any Commission investigator 
before whom oral testimony is to be taken 
shall put the witness on oath or affirmation 
and shall personally, or by any individual 
acting under his direction and in his pres- 
ence, record the testimony of the witness. The 
testimony shall be taken stenographically 
and transcribed. After the testimony is fully 
transcribed, the Commission investigator be- 
fore whom the testimony is taken shall 
promptly transmit a copy of the transcript of 
the testimony to the custodian. 

“(B) Any Commission investigator before 
whom oral testimony is to be taken shall ex- 
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clude from the place where the testimony is 
to be taken all other persons except the per- 
son giving the testimony, his attorney, the 
officer before whom the testimony is to be 
taken, and any stenographer taking such 
testimony. 

“(C) The oral testimony of any person 
taken pursuant to a civil investigative de- 
mand shall be taken in the judicial district 
of the United States in which such person 
resides, is found, or transacts business, or in 
such other place as may be agreed upon by 
the Commission investigator before whom 
the oral testimony of such person is to be 
taken and such person. 

“(D) (i) Any person compelled to appear 
under a civil investigative demand for oral 
testimony pursuant to this section may be 
accompanied, represented, and advised by an 
attorney. The attorney may advise such per- 
son, in confidence, either upon the request 
of such person or upon the initiative of the 
attorney, with respect to any question asked 
of such person. 

“(ii) Such person or attorney may object 
on the record to any question, in whole or in 
part, and shall briefly state for the record the 
reason for the objection. An objection may 
properly be made, received, and entered upon 
the record when it is claimed that such per- 
son is entitled to refuse to answer the ques- 
tion on grounds of any constitutional or 
other legal right or privilege, including the 
privilege against self-incrimination. Such 
person shall not otherwise object to or refuse 
to answer any question, and shall not himself 
or through his attorney otherwise interrupt 
the oral examination. If such person refuses 
to answer any question, the Commission may 
petition the district court of the United 
States pursuant to this section for an order 
compelling such person to answer such ques- 
tion. 

() If such person refuses to answer any 
question on grounds of the privilege against 
self-incrimination, the testimony of such 
person may be compelled in accordance with 
the provisions of section 6004 of title 18, 
United States Code. 

“(E) (i) After the testimony of any wit- 
ness is fully transcribed, the Commission 
investigator shall afford the witness (who 
may be accompanied by an attorney) a rea- 
sonable opportunity to examine the tran- 
script. The transcript shall be read to or by 
the witness, unless such examination and 
reading are waived by the witness. Any 
changes in form or substance which the wit- 
ness desires to make shall be entered and 
identified upon the transcript by the Com- 
mission investigator with a statement of the 
reasons given by the witness for making 
such changes. The transcript shall then be 
signed by the witness, unless the witness in 
writing waives the signing, is ill, cannot be 
found, or refuses to sign. 

“(ii) If the transcript is not signed by the 
witness during the 30-day period following 
the date upon which the witness is first 
afforded a reasonable opportunity to exam- 
ine it, the Commission investigator shall 
sign the transcript and state on the record 
the fact of the waiver, illness, absence of the 
witness, or the refusal to sien, together with 
any reasons given for the failure to sign. 

“(F) The Commission investigator shall 
certify on the transcript that the witness 
was duly sworn by him and that the tran- 
script is a true record of the testimony given 
by the witness, and the Commission investi- 
gator shall promptly deliver the transcript 
or send it by registered or certified mail to 
the custodian. 

“(G) The Commission investigator shall 
furnish a copy of the transcript (upon pay- 
ment of reasonable charges for the tran- 
script) to the witness only, except that the 
Commission may for good cause limit such 
witness to inspection of the official tran- 
script of his testimony. 
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“(H) Any witness appearing for the tak- 
ing of oral testimony pursuant to a civil 
investigative demand shall be entitled to 
the same fees and mileage which are paid to 
witnesses in the district courts of the United 
States. 

„(d) Materials received as a result of a 
civil investigative demand shall be subject 
to the procedures established in section 21. 

“(e) Whenever any person fails to comply 
with any civil investigative demand duly 
served upon him under this section, or 
whenever satisfactory copying or reproduc- 
tion of material requested pursuant to the 
demand cannot be accomplished and such 
person refuses to surrender such material, 
the Commission, through such officers or 
attorneys as it may designate, may file, in 
the district court of the United States for 
any judicial district in which such person 
resides, is found, or transacts business, and 
serve upon such person, a petition for an 
order of such court for the enforcement of 
this section. All process of any court to 
which application may be made as provided 
in this subsection may be served in any 
judicial district. 

“(f)(1) Not later than 20 days after the 
service of any civil investigative demand 
upon any person under subsection (c), or 
at any time before the return date specified 
in the demand, whichever period is shorter, 
or within such: period exceeding 20 days 
after service or in excess of such return 
date as may be prescribed in writing, sub- 
sequent to service, by any Commission in- 
vestigator named in the demand, such per- 
son may file with the Commission a petition 
for an order by the Commission modifying 
or setting aside the demand. 

“(2) The time permitted for compliance 
with tre demand in whole or in part, as 
deemed proper and ordered by the Com- 
mission, shall not run during the pendency 
of such petition at the Commission, except 
that such person shall comply with any 
portions of the demand not sought to be 
modified or set aside. Such petition shall 
specify each ground upon which the pe- 
titioner relies in seeking such relief, and 
may be based upon any failure of the de- 
mand to comply with the provisions of this 
section, or upon any constitutional or other 
legal right or privilege of such person. 

(g) At any time during which any cus- 
todian is in custody or control of any doc- 
umentary material, reports, answers to 
questions, or transcripts of oral testimony 
given by any person in compliance with any 
civil investigative demand, such person may 
file, in the district court of the United 
States for the judicial district within which 
the office of such custodian is situated, and 
serve upon such custodian, a petition for 
an order of such court requiring the per- 
formance by such custodian of any duty 
imposed upon him by this section or sec- 
tion 21. 

“(h) Whenever any petition is filed in any 
district court of the United States under 
this section, such court shall have jurisdic- 
tion to hear and determine the matter so 
presented, and to enter such order or orders 
as may be required to carry into effect the 
provisions of this section. Any final order 
so entered shall be subject to appeal pur- 
suant to section 1291 of title 28, United 
States Code. Any disobedience of any final 
order entered under this section by any 
court shall be punished as a contempt of 
such court. 

“(i) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Commission shall have no au- 
thority to issue a subpoena or make a de- 
mand for information, under authority of 
this Act or any other provision of law, un- 
less such subpoena or demand for informa- 
tion is signed by a Commissioner acting 
pursuant to a Commission resolution. The 
Commission shall not delegate the power 
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conferred by this section to sign subpoenas 
or demands for information to any other 


n. 

“(j) The provisions of this section shall 
not— : 

“(1) apply to any proceeding under sec- 
tion 5(b); or 

“(2) apply to or affect the jurisdiction, 
duties, or powers of any agency of the Fed- 
eral Government, other than the Commis- 
sion, regardless of whether such jurisdiction, 
duties, or powers are derived in whole or in 
part, by reference to this Act.“ 


CONFIDENTIALITY 


Sec. 14. The Federal Trade Commission Act 
(15 U.S.C. 41 et seq.), as amended in sec- 
tion 13, is further amended by inserting after 
section 20 the following new section: 

“Sec. 21. (a) For purposes of this section: 

“(1) The term ‘material’ means documen- 
tary material, written reports or answers to 
questions, and transcripts of oral testimony. 

“(2) The term ‘Federal agency’ has the 
meaning given it in section 552(e) of title 5, 
United States Code. 

“(b)(1) With respect to any document or 
transcript of oral testimony received by the 
Commission pursuant to compulsory process 
in an investigation, a purpose of which is 
to determine whether any person may have 
violated any provision of the laws adminis- 
tered by the Commission, the procedures es- 
tablished in paragraph (2) through para- 
graph (7) shall apply. 

“(2) (A) The Commission shall designate a 
duly authorized agent to serve as custodian 
of documentary material, or written reports 
or answers to questions, and transcripts of 
oral testimony, and such additional duly au- 
thorized agents as the Commission shall de- 
termine from time to time to be necessary 
to serve as deputies to the custodian. 

“(B) Any person upon whom any demand 
for the production of documentary material 
has been duly served shall make such ma- 
terial available for inspection and copying 
or reproduction to the custodian designated 
in such demand at the principal place of 
business of such person (or at such other 
place as such custodian and such person 
thereafter may agree and prescribe in writ- 
ing or as the court may direct pursuant to 
section 20(h)) on the return date specified in 
such demand (or on such later date as such 
custodian may prescribe in writing). Such 
person may upon written agreement between 
such person and the custodian substitute 
copies for originals of all or any part of 
such material. 


“(3) (A) The custodian to whom any docu- 
mentary material, written reports or answers 
to questions, and transcripts of oral testi- 
mony are delivered shall take physical pos- 
session of such material, reports or answers, 
and transcripts, and shall be responsible for 
the use made of such material, reports or 
answers, and transcripts, and for the return 
of material, pursuant to the requirements of 
this section. 


“(B) The custodian may prepare such 
covies of the documentary material, written 
reports or answers to questions, and tran- 
scripts of oral testimony as may be required 
for officer use by any duly authorized officer 
or employee of the Commission under reru- 
lations which shall be promulgated by the 
Commission. Notwithstanding subparagraph 
(C), such material and transcripts may be 
used by any such officer or employee in con- 
nection with the taking of oral testimony 
under this section. 


“(C) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, while in the possession of the custo- 
dian, no documentary materials, revorts or 
answers to questions, and transcripts of oral 
testimony shall be available for examination 
by any individual other than a duly au- 
thorized officer or employee of the Commis- 
sion without the consent of the person who 
produced the material or transcripts. Nothing 
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in this section is intended to prevent dis- 
closure to either House of the Congress or to 
any committee or subcommittee of the Con- 
gress, except that the Commission im- 
mediately shall notify the owner or provider 
of any such information of a request for in- 
formation designated as confidential by the 
owner or provider. 

“(D) While in the possession of the cus- 
todian and under such reasonable terms and 
conditions as the commission shall pre- 
scribe— 

“(1) documentary material or written re- 
ports shall be available for examination by 
the person who produced the material, or by 
any duly authorized representative of such 
person; and 

“(ii) answers to questions in writing and 
transcripts of oral testimony shall be avail- 
able for examination by the person who 
produced the testimony or by his attorney. 

“(4) Whenever the Commission has insti- 
tuted a proceeding against a person, part- 
nership, or corporation, the custodian may 
deliver to any officer or employee of the Com- 
mission documentary material, written re- 
ports or answers to questions, and tran- 
scripts of oral testimony for official use in 
connection with such proceeding. Upon the 
completion of the proceeding, the officer 
or employee shall return to the custodian any 
such material so delivered which has not 
been received into the record of the pro- 
ceeding. 

“(5) If any documentary material, written 
reports or answers to questions, and tran- 
scripts of oral testimony have been produced 
in the course of any investigation by any per- 
son pursuant to compulsory process and— 

“(A) any proceeding arising out of the in- 
vestigation has been completed; or 

“(B) no proceeding in which the material 
may be used has been commenced within a 
reasonable time after completion of the 
examination and analysis of all such material 
and other information assembled in the 
course of the investigation; 


then the custodian shall, upon written re- 
quest of the person who produced the ma- 
terial, return to the person any such material 
which has not been received into the record 
of any such proceeding (other than copies 
of such material made by the custodian pur- 
suant to paragraph (3) (B)). 

“(6) The custodian of any documentary 
material, written reports or answers to ques- 
tions, and transcripts of oral testimony may 
deliver to any officers or employees of ap- 
propriate Federal law enforcement agencies, 
in response to a written request, copies of 
such material for use in connection with an 
investigation or proceeding under the juris- 
diction of such agency. Such materials shall 
not be made available to any such agency 
until the custodian receives certification of 
any officer of such agency that such informa- 
tion will be maintained in confidence and 
will be used only for official law enforcement 
purposes. Such documentary material, writ- 
ten reports or answers to questions, and tran- 
scripts of oral testimony may be used by any 
officer or employee of such agency only in 
such manner and subject to such conditions 
as apply to the Commission under this 
section. The custodian may make such ma- 
terials available to any State law enforce- 
ment agency upon the prior certification of 
any officer of such agency that such informa- 
tion will be maintained in confidence and 
will be used only for official law enforcement 
purposes. 

“(7) In the event of the death, disability, 
or separation from service in the Commis- 
sion of the custodian of any documentary 
material, written revorts or answers to ques- 
tions, and transcripts of oral testimony pro- 
duced under any demand issued under this 
Act, or the official relief of the custodian 
from responsibility for the custody and con- 
trol of such material, the Commission 
promptly shall— 
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„(A) designate under paragraph (2) (A) 
another duly authorized agent to serve as 
custodian of such material; and 

“(B) transmit in writing to the person 

who produced the material or testimony 
notice as to the identity and address of the 
successor so designated. 
Any successor designated under paragraph 
(2) (A) as s result of the requirements of this 
paragraph shall have (with regard to the ma- 
terial involved) all duties and responsibilities 
imposed by this section upon his predecessor 
in office with regard to such material, except 
that he shall not be held responsible for any 
default or dereliction which occurred before 
his designation. 

“(c)(1) All information to or 

otherwise obtained by the Commission which 
is not subject to the requirements of sub- 
section (b) shall be considered confidential 
when so marked by the person supplying the 
information and shall not be disclosed, ex- 
cept in accordance with the procedures 
established in paragraph (2) and paragraph 
(3). 
“(2) If the Commission determines that a 
document marked confidential by the person 
supplying it may be disclosed because it is 
not a trade secret or commercial or financial 
information which is obtained from any 
person and which is privileged or confiden- 
tial, within the meaning of section 6(f), 
then the Commission shall notify such person 
in writing that the Commission intends to 
disclose the document at a date not less than 
10 days after the date of receipt of notifica- 
tion. 

“(3) Any person receiving such notification 
may, if he believes disclosure of the docu- 
ment would cause disclosure of a trade secret, 
or commercial or financial information which 
is obtained from any person and which is 
privileged or confidential, within the mean- 
ing of section 6(f), before the date set for 
release of the document, bring an action in 
the district court of the United States for the 
district within which the documents are lo- 
cated or in the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia to restrain dis- 
closure of the document. Any person receiv- 
ing such notification may file with the ap- 
propriate district court or court of appeals 
of the United States, as appropriate, an ap- 
plication for a stay of disclosure. The docu- 
ments shall not be disclosed until the court 
has ruled on the application for a stay. 

“(d)(1) The provisions of subsection (c) 
shall not be construed to prohibit— 

“(A) the disclosure of information to 
either House of the Congress or to any com- 
mittee or subcommittee of the Congress, ex- 
cept that the Commission immediately shall 
notify the owner or provider of any such in- 
formation of a request for information des- 
ignated as confidential by the owner or pro- 
vider; 

“(B) the disclosure of the results of any 
investigation or study carried out or pre- 
pared by the Commission, except that no in- 
formation shall be identified nor shall in- 
formation be disclosed in such a manner 
as to disclose a trade secret of any person 
supplying the trade secret, or to disclose 
any commercial or financial information 
which is obtained from any person and 
which is privileged or confidential; 

“(C) the disclosure of relevant and mate- 
rial information in Commission adjudicative 
proceedings or in judicial proceedings to 
which the Commission is a party; or 

“(D) the disclosure to a Federal agency of 
disaggregated information obtained in ac- 
cordance with section 3512 of title 44, United 
States Code, except that the recipient agency 
shall use such disaggregated information 
for economic, statistical, or policymaking 
purposes only, and shall not disclose such 
information in an individually identifiable 
form. 

“(2) Any disclosure of relevant and mate- 
rial information in Commission adjudicative 
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proceedings or in judicial proceedings to 
which the Commission is a party shall be 
governed by the rules of the Commission for 
adjudicative proceedings or by court rules 
or orders, except that the rules of the Com- 
mission shall not be amended in a manner 
inconsistent with the purposes of this sec- 
tion. 

“(e) Nothing in this section shall super- 
sede any statutory provision which expressly 
prohibits or limits particular disclosures by 
the Commission, or which authorizes dis- 
closures to any other Federal agency. 

“(f) Any material which is received by the 
Commission in any investigation, a purpose 
of which is to determine whether any person 
may have violated any provision of the laws 
administered by the Commission, and 
which is provided pursuant to any com- 
pulsory process under this Act or which is 
provided voluntarily in place of such com- 
pulsory process shall be exempt from dis- 
closure under section 552 of title 5, United 
States Code.“. 


REGULATORY ANALYSES; JUDICIAL REVIEW; 
REGULATORY AGENDAS 


Sec. 15. The Federal Trade Commission Act 
(15 U.S.C. 41 et seq.), as amended in section 
13 and section 14, is further amended by in- 
serting after section 21 the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 22. (a) For purposes of this section: 

“(1) The term ‘rule’ means any rule 
promulgated by the Commission under sec- 
tion 6 or section 18, except that such term 
does not include interpretive rules, rules in- 
volving Commission management or person- 
nel, general statements of policy, or rules 
relating to Commission organization, pro- 
cedure, or practice. Such term does not in- 
clude any amendment to a rule unless the 
Commission— 

“(A) estimates that such amendment will 
have an annual effect on the national econ- 
omy of $100,000,000 or more; 

B) estimates that such amendment will 
cause a substantial change in the cost or 
price of goods or services which are used ex- 
tensively by particular industries, which are 
supplied extensively in particular geographic 
regions, or which are acquired in significant 
quantities by the Federal Government, or by 
State or local governments; or 

“(C) otherwise determines that such 
amendment will have a significant impact 
upon persons subject to regulation under 
such amendment and upon consumers. 

“(2) The term ‘rulemaking’ means any 
Commission process for formulating or 
amending a rule. 

„b) (1) In any case in which the Commis- 
sion publishes notice of a proposed rule- 
making, the Commission shall issue a pre- 
liminary regulatory analysis relating to the 
proposed rule involved. Each preliminary 
regulatory analysis shall contain— 

“(A) a concise statement of the need for, 
and the objectives of, the proposed rule; 

(B) a description of any reasonable al- 
ternatives to the proposed rule which may 
accomplish the stated objective of the rule 
in 4 manner consistent with applicable law; 
an 

“(C) for the proposed rule, and for each 
of the alternatives described in the analysis, 
a preliminary analysis of the projected bene- 
fits and any adverse economic effects and any 
other effects, and of the effectiveness of the 
proposed rule and each alternative in meet- 
— the stated objectives of the proposed 
rule. 

(2) In any case in which the Commission 
promulgates a final rule, the Commission 
shall issue a final regulatory analysis relat- 
ing to the final rule. Each final regulatory 
analysis shall contain— 

“(A) a concise statement of the need for, 
and the objectives of, the final rule; 
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“(B) a description of any alternatives to 
the final rule which were considered by the 
Commission; 

“(C) an analysis of the projected benefits 
and any adverse economic effects and any 
other effects of the final rule; 

“(D) an explanation of the reasons for 
the determination of the Commission that 
the final rule will attain its objectives in a 
manner consistent with applicable law and 
the reasons the particular alternative was 
chosen; and 

“(E) a summary of any significant issues 
raised by the comments submitted during 
the public comment period in response to 
the preliminary regulatory analysis, and a 
summary of the assessment by the Commis- 
sion of such issues. 

“(3)(A) In order to avoid duplication or 
waste, the Commission is authorized to— 

“(i) consider a series of closely related 
rules as one rule for purposes of this sub- 
section; and 

“(ii) whenever appropriate, incorporate 
any data or analysis contained in a regu- 
latory analysis issued under this subsection 
in the statement of basis and purpose to 
accompany any rule promulgated under sec- 
tion 18 (a)(1)(B), and incorporate by ref- 
erence in any preliminary or final regulatory 
analysis information contained in a notice 
of proposed rulemaking or a statement of 
basis and purpose. 

“(B) The Commission shall include, in 
each notice of proposed rulemaking and in 
each publication of a final rule, a statement 
of the manner in which the public may 
obtain copies of the preliminary and final 
regulatory analyses. The Commission may 
charge a reasonable fee for the copying and 
mailing of regulatory analyses. The regu- 
latory analyses shall be furnished without 
charge or at a reduced charge if the Com- 
mission determines that waiver or reduction 
of the fee is in the public interest because 
furnishing the information primarily ben- 
efits the general public. 

“(4) The Commission is authorized to 
delay the completion of any of the require- 
ments established in this subsection by pub- 
lishing in the Federal Register, not later 
than the date of publication of the final 
rule involved, a finding that the final rule 
is being promulgated in response to an 
emergency which makes timely compliance 
with the provisions of this subsection im- 
practicable. Such publication shall include 
a statement of the reasons for such finding. 

“(5) The requirements of this subsection 
shall not be construed to alter in any man- 
ner the substantive standards applicable to 
any action by the Commission, or the pro- 
cedural standards otherwise applicable to 
such action. 

“(c)(1) The contents and adequacy of 
any regulatory analysis prepared or issued 
by the Commission under this section, in- 
cluding the adequacy of any procedure in- 
volved in such preparation or issuance, shall 
not be subjected to any judicial review in 
any court, except that a court, upon review 
of a rule pursuant to section 18(e), may set 
aside such rule if the Commission has failed 
entirely to prepare a regulatory analysis. 

“(2) Except as specified in paragraph (1), 
no Commission action may be invalidated, 
remanded, or otherwise affected by any 
court on account of any failure to comply 
with the requirements of this section. 

(3) The provisions of this subsection do 
not alter the substantive or procedural 
standards otherwise applicable to judicial 
review of any action by the Commission. 

„(d) (1) The Commission shall publish at 
least semiannually a regulatory agenda. 
Each regulatory agenda shall contain a list 
of rules which the Commission intends to 
propose or promulgate during the 12-month 
period following the publication of the 
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agenda. On the first Monday in October of 
each year, the Commission shall publish in 
the Federal Register a schedule showing the 
dates during the current fiscal year on which 
the semiannual regulatory agenda of the 
Commission will be published. 

“(2) For each rule listed in a regulatory 
agenda, the Commission shall— 

“(A) describe the rule; 

“(B) state the objectives of and the legal 
basis for the rule; and 

“(C) specify any dates established or an- 
ticipated by the Commission for taking ac- 
tion, including dates for advance notice of 
proposed rulemaking, notices of proposed 
rulemaking, and final action by the Com- 
mission. 

“(3) Each regulatory agenda shall state 
the name, office address, and office telephone 
number of the Commission officer or em- 
ployee responsible for responding to any in- 
quiry relating to each rule listed. 

“(4) The Commission shall not propose 
or promulgate a rule which was not listed 
on a regulatory agenda unless the Commis- 
sion publishes with the rule an explanation 
of the reasons the rule was omitted from 
such agenda.“ 


GOOD FAITH RELIANCE UPON ACTIONS OF BOARD 
OF GOVERNORS OF FEDERAL REVSERVE SYSTEM 


Sec. 16. The Federal Trade Commission 
Act (15 U.S.C. 41 et seq.), as amended in 
section 13, section 14, and section 15, is fur- 
ther amended by inserting after section 22 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 23. (a) For purposes of this section, 
the term ‘Board of Governors’ means the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, if— 

“(1) any person, partnership, or corpora- 
tion engages in any conduct or practice 
which allegedly constitutes a violation of 
any Federal law with respect to which the 
Board of Governors of the Federal System 
has rulemaking authority; and 

“(2) such person, partnership, or corpora- 
tion engaged in such conduct or practice in 
good faith reliance upon, and in conformity 
with, any rule, regulation, statement of in- 
terpretation, or statement of approval pre- 
scribed or issued by the Board of Governors 
under such Federal law; 
then such good faith reliance shall constitute 
a defense in any administrative or judicial 
proceeding commenced against such person, 
partnership, or corporation by the Commis- 
sion under this Act or in any administrative 
or judicial proceeding commenced against 
such person, partnership, or corporation by 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
upon request made by the Commission, under 
any provision of law. 

“(c) The provisions of subsection (b) shall 
apply regardless of whether any rule, regula- 
tion, statement of interpretation, or state- 
ment of approval prescribed or issued by the 
Board of Governors is amended, rescinded, 
or held to be invalid by judicial authority or 
any other authority after a person, partner- 
ship, or corporation has engaged in any con- 
duct or practice in good faith reliance upon, 
and in conformity with, such rule, regule- 
tion, statement of interpretation, or state- 
ment of approval. 

“(d) If, in any case in which— 

“(1) the Board of Governors has rulemak- 
ing authority with respect to any Federal 
law; and 

“(2) the Commission is authorized to en- 
force the requirements of such Federal law; 
any person, partnership, or corporation sub- 
mits a request to the Board of Governors for 
the issuance of any statement of interpreta- 
tion or statement of approval relating to any 
conduct or practice of such person, partner- 
ship, or corporation which may be subject to 
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the requirements of such Federal law, then 
the Board of Governors shall dispose of such 
request as soon as practicable after the re- 
ceipt of such request.“ 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 17. Section 24 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, as so redesignated in section 
13, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” after “1976;"; 
and 


(2) by striking out “1977. For fiscal years” 
and all that follows through “law.” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “1977; not to exceed 
$70,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1980; not to exceed $75,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1981; 
and not to exceed $80,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1982.”. 
RESTRICTION OF COMMISSION AUTHORITY UNDER 

LANHAM TRADEMARK ACT 


Sec. 18. The Federal Trade Commission 
shall not have any authority to use any funds 
which are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out the Federal Trade Commission Act 
(15 U.S.C. 41 et seq.) for fiscal years 1980, 
1981, or 1982, under section 24 of such Act, 
as amended by section 17 and as so redesig- 
nated in section 13, for the purpose of taking 
any action under section 14 of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to provide for the registration 
and protection of trademarks used in com- 
merce, to carry out the provisions of certain 
international conventions, and for other pur- 
poses” (15 U.S.C. 1064), commonly referred 
to as the Lanham Trademark Act, with re- 
spect to the cancellation of the registration 
of any mark on the ground that such mark 
has become the common descriptive name of 
an article or substance. 


RESTRICTION OF COMMISSION REGULATION OF 
FUNERAL INDUSTRY 


Sec. 19. (a) For purposes of this section: 

(1) The term “Commission” means the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

(2) The term “funeral trade regulation 
rule” means the proposed trade regulation 
rule which was published in the Federal Reg- 
ister of August 29, 1975, beginning at page 
39901, and which relates to the regulation of 
funeral industry practices. 

(b) Except as provided in subsection (c), 
the Federal Trade Commission shall not have 
any authority to use any funds which are 
authorized to be appropriated to carry out 
the Federal Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 
41 et seq.) for fiscal year 1980, 1981, or 1982, 
under section 24 of such Act, as amended by 
section 17 and as so redesignated in section 
13, to issue— 

(1) the funeral trade regulation rule in 
final form; or 

(2) any other trade regulation rule, in pro- 
posed or final form, which sets forth rules 
substantially similar to the rules set forth 
in the funeral trade regulation rule. 

(c) (1) The Commission shall have author- 
ity to use the funds specified in subsection 
(b) to issue the funeral trade regulation rule 
in final form only to the extent that the 
funeral trade regulation rule (in its final 
form) — 

(A) requires persons, partnerships, and 
corporations furnishing goods and services 
relating to funerals to disclose the fees or 
prices charged for such goods and services in 
a manner prescribed by the Commission; and 

(B) prohibits or prevents such persons, 
partnerships, and corporations from— 

(i) engaging in any misrepresentation; 

(u) engaging in any boycott against, or 
making any threat against, any other person, 
partnership, or corporation furnishing goods 
and services relating to funerals; 

(ili) conditioning the furnishing of any 
such goods or services to a consumer upon 
the purchase of such consumer of other such 
goods or services; or 
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(iv) furnishing any such goods or services 
to a consumer for a fee without obtaining 
the prior approval of such consumer. 

(2) (A) The Commission, before issuing the 
funeral trade regulation rule in final form— 

(i) shall publish in the Federal Register 
for public comment a revised version of the 
funeral trade regulation rule which contains 
the provisions specified in subparagraph (A) 
and subparagraph (B) of paragraph (1); 

(u) shall allow interested persons to sub- 
mit written data, views, and arguments re- 
lating to such revised version of the funeral 
trade regulation rule, and make all such sub- 
missions publicly available; and 

(ui) may permit interested persons, or, as 
appropriate, a single representative of each 
group of such persons having the same or 
similar interests with respect to such revised 
version of the funeral trade regulation rule, 
to present their position orally. 

(B) The requirements established in sub- 
paragraph (A) are in addition to, and not 
in lieu of, any other requirements established 
in the Federal Trade Commission Act (15 
U.S.C. 41 et seq.), or in any other provision 
of law, and applicable to the promulgation 
of trade regulation rules by the Commission. 
The requirements established in subpara- 
graph (A) shall not be construed to vacate 
or otherwise affect any proceedings con- 
ducted by the Commission before the date 
of the enactment of this Act with respect 
to the funeral trade regulation rule. 

(d) If, upon application to the Commis- 
sion by an appropriate State agency, the 
Commission determines (pursuant to rules 
prescribed by the Commission) that— 

(1) there is in effect a State requirement 
which applies to any transaction to which 
this section applies; and 

(2) such State requirement affords an 
overall level of protection to consumers 
which is as great as, or greater than, the 
protection afforded by this section; 
then only such State requirement shall be 
applicable to the extent specified in such 
determination for so long as the State ad- 
ministers and enforces effectively any such 
State requirement. 

RESTRICTION OF COMMISSION AUTHORITY RELAT- 
ING TO AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVES 

Sec. 20. (a) The Federal Trade Commission 
shall not have any authority to use any funds 
which are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out the Federal Trade Commission Act 
(15 U.S.C. 41 et seq.) for fiscal year 1980, 
1981, or 1982, under section 24 of such Act, 
as amended by section 17 and as so redesig- 
nated in section 13, for the purpose of con- 
ducting any study, investigation, or prose- 
cution of any agricultural cooperative for any 
conduct which, because of the provisions of 
the Act entitled ‘An Act to authorize asso- 
ciation of producers of agricultural products’, 
approved February 18, 1922 (7 U.S.C. 291 et 
seq.), commonly known as the Capper-Vol- 
stead Act, is not a violation of any Federal 
antitrust Act or the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act (15 U.S.C. 41 et seq.) . 

(b) The Federal Trade Commission shall 
not have any authority to use any funds 
which are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out the Federal Trade Commission Act 
(15 U.S.C. 41 et seq.) for fiscal year 1980, 
1981, or 1982, under section 24 of such Act, 
as amended by section 17 and so redesig- 
nated in section 13, for the purpose of con- 
ducting any study or investigation of any 
agricultural marketing orders. 

CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW OF RULES 


Sec. 21. (a)(1) The Federal Trade Com- 
mission, after promulgating a final rule, shall 
submit such final rule to the Congress for 
review in accordance with this section. Such 
final rule shall be delivered to each House 
of the Congress on the same date and to each 
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House of the Congress while it is in session. 
Such final rule shall be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation of the Senate and to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the House, respectively. 

(2) Any such final rule shall become ef- 
fective in accordance with its terms unless, 
before the end of the period of 90 calendar 
days of continuous session after the date 
such final rule is submitted to the Congress, 
both Houses of the Congress adopt a con- 
current resolution disapproving such final 
rule. 

(b)(1) The provisions of this subsection 
are enacted by the Congress— 

(A) as an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, respectively, and as such they are 
deemed a part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, but applicable only with respect 
to the procedure to be followed in that House 
in the case of concurrent resolutions which 
are subject to this section, and such pro- 
visions supersede other rules only to the 
extent that they are inconsistent with such 
other rules; and 

(B) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure of 
that House) at any time, in the same manner 
and to the same extent as in the case of any 
other rule of that House. 

(2)(A) Any concurrent resolution disap- 
proving a final rule of the Commission shall, 
upon introduction or receipt from the other 
House of the Congress, be referred immedi- 
ately by the presiding officer of such House 
to the Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation of the Senate or to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the House, as the case may be. 

(B) If a committee to which a concurrent 
resolution is referred does not report such 
concurrent resolution before the end of the 
period of 75 calendar days of continuous 
session of the Congress after the referral of 
such resolution to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation of the 
Senate or to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce of the House, as the 
case may be, under subsection (a)(1), it 
shall be in order to move to discharge any 
such committee from further consideration 
of such concurrent resolution. 

(C) (i) A motion to discharge in the Sen- 
ate may be made only by a Member favoring 
the concurrent resolution, shall be privileged 
(except that it may not be made after the 
committee has reported a concurrent resolu- 
tion with respect to the same final rule of 
the Commission), and debate on such mo- 
tion shall be limited to not more than 1 
hour, to be divided equally between those 
favoring and those opposing the motion. An 
amendment to the motion shall not be in 
order, and it shall not be in order to move 
to reconsider the vote by which the motion 
was agreed to or disagreed to. If the motion 
to discharge is agreed to or disagreed to, the 
motion may not be renewed, nor may an- 
other motion to discharge the committee be 
made with respect to any other concurrent 
resolution with respect to the same final 
rule of the Commission. 

(ii) A motion to discharge in the House 
may be made by presentation in writing to 
the Clerk. The motion may be called up only 
if the motion has been signed by one-fifth 
of the Members of the House. The motion is 
highly privileged (except t it may not be 
made after the commi has reported a 
concurrent resolution of disapproval with 
respect to the same rule). Debate on such 
motion shall be limited to not more than 
1 hour, the time to be divided equally be- 
tween those favoring and those opposing the 
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motion. An amendment to the motion is not 
in order, and it is not in order to move to 
reconsider the vote by which the motion is 
agreed to or disagreed to. 

(3) (A) When a committee has reported, 
or has been discharged from further con- 
sideration of, a concurrent resolution, it 
shall be at any time thereafter in order 
(even though a previous motion to the same 
effect has been disagreed to) to move to 
proceed to the consideration of the concur- 
rent resolution. The motion shall be privi- 
leged in the Senate and highly privileged 
in the House of Representatives, and shall 
not be debatable. An amendment to the mo- 
tion shall not be in order, and it shall not 
be in order to move to reconsider the vote 
by which the motion was agreed to or dis- 

to 


(B) Debate on the concurrent resolution 
shall be limited to not more than 10 hours, 
which shall be divided equally between those 
favoring and those opposing such concur- 
rent resolution. A motion further to limit 
debate shall not be debatable. An amend- 
ment to, or motion to recommit, the con- 
current resolution shall not be in order, and 
it shall not be in order to move to recon- 
sider the vote by which such concurrent 
resolution was agreed to or disagreed to. 

(4) Appeals from the decision of the Chair 
relating to the application of the rules of 
the Senate or the House of Representatives, 
as the case may be, to the procedure re- 
lating to a concurrent resolution shall be 
decided without debate. 

(5) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this subsection, if a House has approved 
a concurrent resolution with respect to any 
final rule of the Commission, then it shall 
not be in order to consider in such House 
any other concurrent resolution with respect 
to the same final rule. 

(c)(1) If a final rule of the Commission 
is disapproved by the Congress under sub- 
section (a) (2), then the Commission may 
promulgate a final rule which relates to the 
Same acts or practices as the final rule dis- 
approved by the Congress in accordance with 
this subsection. Such final rule— 

(A) shall be based upon— 

(i) the rulemaking record of the final rule 
disapproved by the Congress; or 

(il) such rulemaking record and the record 
established in supplemental rulemaking pro- 
ceedings conducted by the Commission in 
accordance with section 553 of title 5, United 
States Code, in any case in which the Com- 
mission determines that it is necessary to 
e the existing rulemaking record: 
an 

(B) may contain such changes as the 
Commission considers necessary or appro- 
priate. 

(2) The Commission, after promulgating 
a final rule under this subsection, shall sub- 
mit the final rule to the Congress in accord- 
ance with subsection (a) (1). 

(d) Congressional inaction on, or rejec- 
tion of, a concurrent resolution of disap- 
Proval under this section shall not be con- 
strued as an expression of approval of the 
final rule involved, and shall not be con- 
strued to create any presumption of validity 
with respect to such final rule. 

(e) (1) The Comptroller General shall pre- 
8 a repons N. examines the review of 

mmission rules under th 
renee sate is section. Such 

(A) Ust the final rules submitted to the 
Congress by the Commission during the pe- 
riod in which this section is in effect: 

(B) list the final rules disavproved by the 
Congress under subsection (a) (2): 

(C) svecify the number of instances in 
which the Commission promulgates a final 
rule in accordance with subsection (c); and 

(D) include an analysis of any impact 
which the provisions of this section have 
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had upon the decisionmaking and rulemak- 
ing processes of the Commission. 

(2) The Comptroller General shall submit 
the report required in paragraph (1) to the 
Congress before the end of fiscal year 1982. 

(t) (1) Any interested party may institute 
such actions in the appropriate district court 
of the United States, including actions for 
declaratory judgment, as may be appropriate 
to construe the constitutionality of any 
provision of this section. The district court 
immediately shall certify all questions of the 
constitutionality of this section to the 
United States court of appeals for the circuit 
involved, which shall hear the matter sitting 
en banc. 

(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any decision on a matter certified 
under paragraph (1) shall be reviewable by 
appeal directly to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Such appeal shall be brought 
not later than 20 days after the decision of 
the court of appeals. 

(3) It shall be the duty of the court of 
appeals and of the Supreme Court of the 
United States to advance on the docket and 
to expedite to the greatest possible extent 
the disposition of any matter certified under 
paragraph (1). 

(g)(1) For purposes of this section— 

(A) continuity of session is broken only 
by an adjournment sine die; and 

(B) days on which either House is not in 
session because of an adjournment of more 
than 5 days to a day certain are excluded in 
the computation of the periods specified in 
subsection (a) (2) and subsection (b). 

(2) If an adjournment sine die of the 
Congress occurs after the Commission has 
submitted a final rule under subsection (a) 
(1), but such adjournment occurs 

(A) before the end of the period specified 
in subsection (a) (2); and 

(B) before any action necessary to disap- 
prove the final rule is completed under 
subsection (a) (2); 
then the Commission shall be required to 
resubmit the final rule involved at the be- 
ginning of the next regular session of the 
Congress. The period specified in subsection 
(a)(2) shall begin on the date of such 
resubmission. 

(h) For purposes of this section: 

(1) The term “Commission” means the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

(2) The term “concurrent resolution” 
means a concurrent resolution the matter 
after the resolving clause of which is as 
follows: “That the Congress disapproves the 
final rule promulgated by the Federal Trade 
Commission dealing with the matter of 

, which final rule was submitted 
to the Congress on „„ (The blank 
spaces shall be filled appropriately.) 

(3) The term “rule’ means any rule 
promulgated by the Commission pursuant to 
the Federal Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 
41 et seq.), other than any rule promulgated 
under section 18(a)(1)(A) of such Act (15 
U.S.C. 57a(a)(1)(A)). 

(i) The provisions of this section shall take 
effect on the date of the enactment of this 
Act and shall cease to have any force or ef- 
fect after September 30, 1982. 

OVERSIGHT HEARINGS 

Sec, 22. The Consumer Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation of the Senate shall conduct 
an oversight hearing with respect to the 
Federal Trade Commission at least once 
during the first 6 calendar months, and at 
least once during the last 6 calendar months, 
of each of the fiscal years 1980, 1981, and 
1982. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 23. The provisions of this Act, and 
the amendments made by this Act, shall 
take effect on the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 
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And the Senate agree to the same. 
That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment to the title of the bill. 


Managers on the Part of the House. 


Howarp W. CANNON, 

WENDELL H. FORD, 

WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

HOWELL HEFLIN, 

JOHN C. DANFORTH, 

JoHN W. WARNER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE COM- 
MITTEE OF CONFERENCE 

The managers on the part of the House 
and the Senate at the conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
2313) to amend the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act to extend the authorization of ap- 
propriations contained in such Act, and for 
other purposes, submit the following joint 
statement to the House and the Senate in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the managers and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

The Senate amendment to the text of the 
bill struck out all of the House bill after 
the enacting clause and inserted a substi- 
tute text. 

The House recedes from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate with an 
amendment which is a substitute for the 
House bill and the Senate amendment. The 
differences between the House bill, the Sen- 
ate amendment, and the substitute agreed 
to in conference are noted below, except for 
clerical corrections, conforming changes 
made necessary by agreements reached by 
the conferees, and minor drafting and clari- 
fying changes. 

SHORT TITLE 


The conference substitute adopts the short 
title in the House bill. 


RECONSIDERATION OF ORDERS 


House bill—The House bill contained no 
provision with respect to reconsideration of 
orders. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment required the Commission to reopen any 
order issued under section 5 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act if a person, partner- 
ship, or corporation subject to that order 
files a request with the Commission stating 
with particularity the changed conditions of 
law or fact that require the order to be 
altered, modified, or set aside. A request 
satisfying these requirements must be con- 
sidered by the Commission within 120 days 
of the date of filing. 

Conference substitute.— The conference 
substitute adopts the Senate provision, but 
with a modification that requires parties 
seeking reconsideration to make a “satisfac- 
tory showing” of changed conditions of law 
or fact. 

Disclosure of commercial or financial 

information 

House bill.—The House bill contained no 
provision. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amended 
section 6(f) of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act to remove the Commission's author- 
ity to make public “confidential commercial 
or financial information.” The effect of this 
provision would have been to remove any 
discretionary authority that the Commission 
has to make public certain business informa- 
tion. 

Conference substitute-——The conference 
substitute provides that the Commission 
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may not make public “trade secrets or com- 
mercial or financial information obtained 
from a person and privileged or confidential.” 
This brings the language of the Senate bill 
into conformity with the fourth exemption of 
the Freedom of Information Act. The effect 
of the provision is to remove any discretion- 
ary authority that the Commission has to 
make public any information which is 
exempt from disclosure under the fourth 
exemption of the Freedom of Information 
Act. The conferees intend no change in the 
accepted judicial interpretation of the 
phrase “trade secrets or commercial or finan- 
cial information obtained from a person and 
privileged or confidential.” 
QUARTERLY FINANCIAL REPORT PROGRAM 

House bill—The House bill contained no 
provision on the Quarterly Financial Report 
(QFR) Program. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment provided that by October 31, 1981, the 
Federal Trade Commission (FTC) would re- 
duce the number of small businesses required 
to participate in the Quarterly Financial 
Report by 25 percent and that the 
FTC would significantly simplify the report- 
ing forms. 

Conference substitute-——The conference 
substitute directs the agency to determine 
ways in which the QFR Program can be 
administered with fewer reporting burdens 
on small businesses. The agency is required 
under the conference substitute to establish 
a plan for reducing the reporting burdens 
after consulting with representatives of small 
businesses and with the agencies of the gov- 
ernment who use the information contained 
in the FR. The plan is to address the ways 
in which the number of small businesses re- 
quired to report can be reduced without 
impairing the utility of the information 
collected and in which the reporting form 
can be simplified. The conference substitute 
directs the agency to prepare the plan and 
submit it to the Congress on or before 
Somme 31, 1980. The changes in the QFR 

gram as set out in the plan are to 
effect on October 31. 1981. + tid 
Line of business 

House bill—The House bill contained no 
provision. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment provided specific procedures to safe- 
guard the confidentiality of data provided 
pursuant to the Commission Line of Busi- 
ness statistical reporting à 

Conference substitute—The conference 
substitute adopts the Senate provision. 

Insurance 

House bill.—The House bill contained no 
provision. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment amended section 6 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, making the PTC's investi- 
gative and revorting powers explicitly in- 
applicable to the business of insurance (ex- 
cept to the extent authorized under sections 
6(c) and 6(d) relating to antitrust investi- 
gations). The amendment also allows the 
Commission to participate with HEW in a 
study of Medigap insurance. 

Conference substitute—The conference 
substitute adopts the Senate provision pro- 
hibiting the PTC from conducting investiga- 
tions of the “business of insurance” under 
section 6 of the FTC Act but with an amend- 
ment which provides that the Commission 
may, upon a request by majority vote of 
either the Senate or House Commerce Com- 
mittee, conduct a study of the business of 
insurance and report its findings to Congress. 
The amendment further provides that the 
authority to conduct such a study shall be 
limited to the Congress which a re- 
quest is made. A study could be continued 
in a future Congress only if it was reau- 
thorized. 
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In adopting this amended provision from 
the Senate bill, the conferees wish to indi- 
cate their strong reaffirmation of the basic 
policy of the McCarran-Ferguson Act: that 
the business of insurance is to be regulated 
by the States. If the Commission believes 
that the McCarran Act should be amended 
and a broader federal role established with 
respect to the regulation of insurance, the 
FTC should exercise the authority it has to 
propose such legislation as it considers ap- 
propriate. 

Finally, the conferees intend in authoriz- 
ing the Commission to conduct studies that 
this authority be limited to general review 
and analysis of insurance policy issues not 
„investigations“ of the industry or segments 
of the industry. 

ENFORCEMENT AUTHORITY 

House dill—The House bill contained no 
provision. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment would amend Section 10 of the FTC 
Act to provide that criminal sanctions for 
failure to comply with PTC subpoenas apply 
only after a United States District Court 
orders compliance. 

Conference substitute—-The conference 
substitute adopts the Senate provision. 

STANDARDS AND CERTIFICATION RULEMAKING 

House bdill.—The House bill contained no 
provision. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment removed any authority of the Federal 
Trade Commission to promulgate a trade 
regulation rule concerning the development 
and utilization of private standards and 
certification activities. 

Conference substitute—The conference 
substitute adopts the Senate provision with 
an amendment specifically removing the 
Commission's authority to issue a trade 
regulation rule with respect to “unfair or 
deceptive acts or practices” under section 18 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act. The 
substitute leaves unaffected whatever au- 
thority the Commission might have under 
any other provision of the FTC Act to issue 
rules with respect to “unfair methods of 
competition” relating to standards and cer- 
tification activities. However, the conferees 
believe the Commission should explore the 
possibility of issuing voluntary rules and 
guidelines in this area. The conferees note 
that the Office of Management and Budget 
has now issued OMB Circular No. A-119 
which among other things sets out pro- 
cedures for the development of standards 
applying to products purchased by the Fed- 
eral Government. The conferees hope the 
Commission will closely follow the activities 
of other interested Federal agencies and, in 
the spirit of Executive Order 12044, will 
avoid inconsistent or duplicative activity in 
this area. 

Jn the 1975 Magnuson-Moss Warranty- 
Federal Trade Commission Improvement 
Act, the Congress specifically addressed the 
Commission’s rulemaking authority over 
“unfair or deceptive acts or practices.” With 
resrect to “unfair methods of competition.” 
section 18(a)(2) (15 U.S.C. 57a(2)) stated 
as follows: 

The Commission shall have no authority 
under this Act, other than its authority un- 
der this section, to prescribe any rule with re- 
spect to unfair or deceptive acts or prac- 
tices in or affecting commerce (within the 
meaning of section 5(a)(1)). The preceding 
sentence shall not affect any authority of 
the Commission to prescribe rules (includ- 
ing interpretative rules), and general state- 
ments of policy, with respect to unfair meth- 
ods of competition in or affecting commerce. 

The conferees do not take any position 
with respect to whether the Commission has 
authority to promulgate trade regulation 
rules under any other section of the FTC 
Act. 
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PREVALENCE OF UNLAWFUL ACTS OR PRACTICES 


House dill.— The House bill contained no 
provision on prevalence. 

Senate amendments—The Senate amend- 
ment provided that the FTC could initiate 
a rulemaking only if acts or practices under 
consideration are prevalent. Prevalence would 
be established if the FTC had issued prior 
cease and desist orders covering the practices, 
or if the Commission had information that 
indicated a “pattern” of abuse. 

Conference substitute—-The conference 
substitute does not contain a provision on 
prevalence. The conferees wish to emphasize 
their belief that the Commission should not 
initiate a rulemaking proceeding when only 
isolated and insignificant acts or practices 
have occurred. In those instances, case-by- 
case adjudication, rather than rulemaking, is 
the appropriate remedy for isolated activities 
which the agency determines to be unfair to 
deceptive. 

ADVANCED NOTICE OF PROPOSED FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION RULES 

House bill—The House bill contained no 
provision on advance notice. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment provided for an advance notice of pro- 
posed rulemaking to the Senate Committee 
on Commerce and to the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 30 days 
prior to publishing a notice of proposed rule- 
making in the Federal Register. 

Conference substitute—The conference 
substitute adopts the Senate provision. 

PRESIDING OFFICER 

House bill.—The House bill contained no 
provision. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment provided that all FTC presiding officers 
shall be responsible only to the Chief Pre- 
siding Officer. 

Conference substitute-—-The conference 
substitute adopts the Senate provision. 


COMPENSATION FOR PARTICIPATION IN 
RULEMAKING PROCEEDINGS 


House bill—The House placed a celling of 
$75,000 on the amount any person could re- 
ceive under the compensation program estab- 
lished in section 18 of the FTC Act for any 
one rulemaking and for any year. The au- 
thorization was decreased from $1 million to 
$750,000 per year for fiscal years 1980, 1981, 
and 1982. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment placed a ceiling of $50,000 on the 
amount any person could receive under the 
compensation program for any one year. It 
also reduced the authorization to $750,000. 
The percentage of funds that could be 
granted to small businesses was raised from 
25 per cent to 50 per cent, and a minimum 
of 25 per cent of the funds had to be set 
aside to enable small businesses to partici- 
pate in the program. The FTC was also re- 
quired to undertake a small business out- 
reach p 8 

Conference substitute. — The conference 
substitute incorporates provisions of both 
bills. During the authorization period of this 
Act, no person may receive more than $75,000 
for participating in a rulemaking proceeding, 
and no person may receive more than $50,000 
per year from public participation funds. 
Further, the total amount authorized for 
this program during the authorization period 
of this Act is reduced to $750,000 per year. 

The conference substitute also amends sec- 
tion 18(h) by requiring that a minimum of 
25 per cent be set aside for grants to small 
businesses and that the FTC undertake a 
small business outreach program. 

ADVERTISING RULEMAKING 


House dill.— The House bill contained no 
provision. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment amended the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act to provide with respect to commer- 
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cial advertising, rules may be promulgated 
for false or deceptive advertising. The Com- 
mission would also have been required to 
publish the text of a rule, including alterna- 
tives, when it published a notice of proposed 
rulemaking. This publication requirement 
would apply to any rulemaking in which 
hearings had not been completed. 

Conference substitute—The conference 
substitute provides: (1) the children’s ad- 
vertising proceeding would be suspended 
until the Commission votes to publish the 
text of a proposed rule and any further ac- 
tion in the proceeding thereafter could be 
based only upon acts or practices that are 
“deceptive”; (2) “unfairness” could not be 
the basis for any new advertising rulemaking 
proceeding during the life of the authoriza- 
tion (fiscal 1980, 1981, and 1982); and (3) the 
Commission would be required to publish 
the text of a proposed rule at the commence- 
ment of any future rulemaking proceeding. 

The conference substitute also provid 
that if the Commission determines that it is 
appropriate to take further action in the 
children’s television adv proceeding, 
and if the Commission determines that it 
will not prejudice the rights of any party in 
a legislative hearing, the Commission may 
limit representation in accordance with the 
procedures set forth in section 18(c) (3) (A). 

The conference made these amendments 
regarding the children’s advertising proceed- 
ing because of their concern that it raises 
fundamental issues of free speech and due 
process. The conferees expect the Commis- 
sion to seriously weigh these concerns in 
further proceedings, if any. 

EX PARTE MEETINGS 


House bdill—The House bill has no 
provision. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment required the FTC to promulgate rules 
providing that ex parte contacts between 
Commissioners and outside parties be “on- 
the-record”, and that contacts between the 
Commissioners and the rulemaking staff be 
“on-the-record” when discussing facts rele- 
vant to the rulemaking but which are not in 
the rulemaking record. 

Conference substitute—The conference 
substitute adopts the Senate provision. 

Civil investigative demand 

House bill—The House bill contained no 
provision. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment amended the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act by inserting a new section 20 which 
applied to certain Commission investigations 
of possible violations of sections 5 and 18, 
the civil investigative demand (CID) pro- 
cedure utilized by the Department of Jus- 
tice under the Antitrust Civil Process Act, 
15 U.S.C. 1311. 

Conference substitute—The conference 
substitute adopts the Senate provision with 
an amendment allowing information-shar- 
ing with other federal law enforcement agen- 
cies so long as those agencies agree to abide 
by the same standards of confidentiality. 

CONFIDENTIALITY 

House bill—The House bill contained no 
provision. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment provided that any material provided 
pursuant to any demand or otherwise pro- 
vided by any person shall be exempt from 
disclosure under the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act, 5 U.S.C. 5 552(b). 

Conference substitute—The conference 
substitute adopts the Senate amendment 
but specifies that any material received by 
the Commission in an investigation, to de- 
termine whether any person may have vio- 
lated any provision of the laws administered 
by the Commission, and provided pursuant 
to compulsory process under this Act, or 
provided voluntarily in lieu thereof, shall be 
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exempt from disclosure under the Freedom 
of Information Act. 

This provision is intended to exempt from 
disclosure under the Freedom of Information 
Act any material received by the Commis- 
sion in an investigation of a violation of 
law within the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion. The conferees emphasize that this pro- 
vision was accepted due to the special cir- 
cumstances surrounding the receipt of in- 
formation by the FTC. This should not be 
construed as a precedent for general govern- 
ment-wide policy affecting the application of 
the Freedom of Information Act. The ex- 
emption is similar in purpose to the protec- 
tion offered under the seventh exemption of 
the Freedom of Information Act which cov- 
ers investigatory records compiled for law 
enforcement purposes and similar to the 
Freedom of Information Act exemption con- 
tained in the Civil Investigative Demand 
Act. However, unlike the seventh exemption, 
this disclosure restriction applies to any 
material without limitation received by the 
Commission in a law enforcement investiga- 
tion, as long as the material was obtained 
pursuant to compulsory process or was pro- 
vided voluntarily in lieu thereof. 

The Conference substitute has also 
amended the prohibitions on disclosure in 
sections 3 and 15 of the Senate bill to permit 
the Commission to continue sharing infor- 
mation with federal, as well as state, law 
enforcement agencies for official law enforce- 
ment use if the agency certifies that such 
information will be maintained in confi- 
dence. This change is made to assure effec- 
tive coordination within the government and 
to eliminate needlessly duplicative informa- 
tion requests to private persons. A “law en- 
forcement agency” is an agency that has the 
legal authority to engage in activities “for 
Official law enforcement purposes.” The 
phrase “law enforcement purposes,” in turn, 
has the same meaning as it does in Exemp- 
tion 7 of the Freedom of Information Act. 
That is, the Commission is permitted to pro- 
vide documents to another agency, even if 
public disclosure were otherwise prohibited, 
if the agency requests the material in con- 
nection with any criminal, civil, or admin- 
istrative proceeding, or any investigation 
potentially resulting in such a proceeding. 
See House Report No. 1497, 89th Cong. 2d 
Sess. 11 (1966). 

REGULATORY REFORM 


House bdill—The House bill defined a rule 
as any rule prescribed under the FTC Act, 
as well as certain specified amendments to 
FTC rules. 

The House bill also provided for prelimi- 
nary and final regulatory analyses which 
would include a statement of the need for a 
rule, a description of the alternatives under 
consideration, an analysis of projected bene- 
fits and adverse effects, an explanation of the 
reasons a particular alternative was chosen, 
and, if appropriate, an explanation of the 
reasons for the selection of an approach en- 
tailing greater adverse economic effects than 
alternatives considered. 

The House bill provided that the regu- 
latory analyses would not be judicially re- 
viewable unless the Commission failed en- 
tirely to prepare the analyses. 

In addition, the House bill provided for the 
semi-annual publication of a regulatory 
agenda, containing a list of rules which the 
FTC intends to propose in the next 12 
months. The agenda would also include a 
list of rules scheduled to be reviewed during 
the next year. 

Further, the House bill provided for pub- 
lication of the date of final action along with 
the notice of proposed rulemaking, if final 
action was expected within the year. If not, 
it provided for announcement of a timetable 
for each major portion of the proceeding. 

The House bill also provided for establish- 
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ment of a single office to plan regulatory 
activities. Also, it required the FTC to issue 
guidelines to ensure that FTC rules are writ- 
ten in “plain” language, that the costs and 
benefits of a rule have been considered, that 
alternatives have been considered, and that 
there is full consultation with state and local 
governments. 

Finally, the House bill provided for review 
of current rules by 1982. The review would 
include an assessment of the costs and bene- 
fits of the rule, the problems in obtaining 
compliance, and whether the rule should be 
revised, rescinded, or continued. These pro- 
visions expired at the end of fiscal year 1982. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment contained similar provisions on defini- 
tions and regulatory agenda. With respect to 
regulatory analyses, the Senate amendment 
had the same provision except that it did not 
require a separate explanation of reasons for 
election of an approach entailing greater ad- 
verse economic effects. The Senate amend- 
ment provided that the regulatory analyses 
would not be subject to separate judicial re- 
view and would be reviewable as part of the 
whole rulemaking record upon court review 
of a rule. 

The Senate amendment contained no pro- 
visions with respect to deadlines, the re- 
sponsibilties of the Commssion, and 
periodic review of regulatory requirements. 

Conference substitute. With respect to 
regulatory analyses, the conference substi- 
tute adopts the Senate provision. The con- 
ferees believe that the Senate provision pro- 
vides clear and straight-forward criteria for 
the elements of the regulatory analysis. The 
requirement in paragraph (4) of the Con- 
ference substitute for an “analysis of the 
projected benefits and adverse effects of the 
rule, and . the reasons the particular alter- 
native was chosen” will necessarily require 
an explanation of the reasons for the selec- 
tion of a rule imposing greater adverse eco- 
nomic effects than other alternatives. The 
conferees believe this task can be effectively 
accomplished within the analysis required by 
paragraph (4) and therefore deleted the spe- 
cific requirement found in the House bill. 
The conferees expect that if the Commission 
does promulgate a rule which entails greater 
adverse economic effects than alternatives 
considered, its reasons for doing so will be 
incorporated in the regulatory analysis re- 
quired by this section. 

The conferees believe that the regulatory 
analysis requirements enacted by this sec- 
tion are an essential reform of the rulemak- 
ing process. The conferees further believe 
that a systematic analysis of the cost and 
burdens of proposed rules will substantially 
improve rulemaking proceedings. 

With respect to judicial review, the con- 
ference substitute adopts the House provi- 
sion, and makes it permanent. The confer- 
ence substitute adopts the Senate provision 
on regulatory agenda. The conference sub- 
stitute does not contain a provision with 
respect to deadlines. The Commission is al- 
ready voluntarily announcing deadlines on 
each major portion of their Magnuson-Moss 
rulemakings and therefore amendment to 
the Act was unnecessary. The conferees ex- 
pect that this practice will continue. 

The conference substitute does not con- 
tain a provision dealing with Commission 
responsibilities. The conferees stress, how- 
ever, the importance of a rigorous analysis 
of benefits and adverse effects as well as the 
necessity of easily understandable FTC rules. 
The conferees encourage the Commission to 
consult fully with state and local govern- 
ments when promulgating a rule. 

The conference substitute does not con- 
tain a provision for periodic review. The 
conferees understand that the Commission 
already reviews the impact of its rules and 
encourages the Commission to continue this 
practice. 
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“GOOD FAITH RELIANCE” DEFENSE 


House dill.— The House bill contained no 
provision. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment prohibited the FTC from bringing an 
enforcement action under a law which gave 
another federal agency rulemaking author- 
ity if the party had acted in good faith and 
relied upon a rule, regulation or interpreta- 
tion by the rulemaking authority. 

Conference substitute—The conference 
substitute adopts the Senate provision with 
an amendment to clarify that the “good 
faith” defense is limited to Federal Reserve 
Board regulations. 

SAVINGS AND LOANS 

House bill—The House bill exempted sav- 
ings and loan institutions from the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, in the same manner 
in which banks are exempt. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment contained no provision. 

Conference substitute—The conference 
substitute contains no provision. See P.L. 
96-37, enacted June 23, 1979. 

Authorization of appropriations 

House bill—The House bill authorized to 
be appropriated $75,000,000 for fiscal year 
1980, $80,000,000 for fiscal year 1981, and 
$85,000,000 for fiscal year 1982. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment authorized to be appropriated $70,000,- 
000 for fiscal year 1980, and $75,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1981. 

Conference substitute—The conference 
substitute authorizes to be appropriated 
$70.000,000 for fiscal year 1980, $75,000.000 
for fiscal year 1981, and $80,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1982. 

Award of attorney fees and other expenses 

House bill—The House bill contained no 
provision. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment provided for an award of attorneys 
fees to small businesses against the Com- 
mission if the Commission action was not 
substantially justified. 

Conference substitute—The conference 
substitute adopts the House position. 

USED CAR RULEMAKING AUTHORITY 

House bill—The House bill contained no 
provision. 

Senate bill—The Senate amendment spe- 
cifically prohibited the Commission from 
issuing a rule which mandated a warranty 
on or required an inspection of a used motor 
vehicle prior to its sale. 

Conference substitute—The Conference 
substitute adopts the House position. While 
the Conferees agree that the substance of 
the Senate amendment provided a correct 
statement of the limitations on the Com- 
mission's authority in this area, they believe 
it is unnecessary to restate existing law. 
Consequently, the Senate provision is 
deleted. 

Restriction on Commission action under 

Lanham Trademark Act 

House bill—The House bill provided that 
the FTC for the period of the authorization 
of this Act would be prohibited from using 
any funds to pursue an action under section 
14 of the Lanham Trademark Act, 15 U.S.C. 
§ 1064, on the grounds that the challenged 
trademark had become “the common de- 
scriptive name of an article or substance.” 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment contained no provision. 

Conference substitute—The conference 
substitute adopts the House provision. 

FUNERAL RULEMAKING 


House dill—The House bill prohibited the 
FTC from issuing the pending funeral rule 
or any “substantially similar rule.” This 
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provision would have applied to fiscal years 
1980-1982. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment contained no provision. 

Conference substitute—The conference 
substitute adopts the House provision with 
an amendment which prohibits the Com- 
mission from issuing a funeral rule unless 
that rule is limited to mandating price dis- 
closures, banning deceptive or coercive 
practices, and prohibiting unlawful prac- 
tices such as boycotts or threats. Addition- 
ally the conference substitute requires the 
Commission to publish in the Federal Reg- 
ister its proposed final rule for written com- 
ment and, if appropriate, permit interested 
persons to present their views orally to the 
Commission. Finally, the substitute provides 
a mechanism for exempting states that is 
patterned after the warranty exemption 
provisions of the Magnuson-Moss Warranty 
Act. Nothing in the conference substitute 
is to be construed to affect the rights or 
claims of any party seeking judicial review 
of any final funeral rule that may be 
promulgated. 

AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVES 


House bill—The House bill contained a 
provision which would not appropriate any 
funds for any study, investigation, or prose- 
cution of any agricultural cooperative as 
defined in the Capper-Volstead Act or to 
conduct any study or investigation of any 
agricultural marketing orders (except with 
regard to false or misleading advertising). 
This provision would have applied for fiscal 
years 1980 through 1982. 

Senate amendment — The Senate amend- 
ment contained no provision. 

Conference substitute—This section has 
been added to ratify the spirit and intent 
of the Capper-Volstead Act (7 U.S.C. 291- 
292). The Conferees believe that the ra- 
tionale for the limited antitrust exemption 
contained in the statute is valid. 


CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW OF RULES 


House bdill—The House bill contained a 
a Commission rule would not go into effect if 
a concurrent resolution disapproving such a 
rule were adopted within 90 calendar days 
of continuous session after the rule was sub- 
mitted to Congress. Alternatively, the bill 
provided for disapproval of a rule if one 
House adopted such a concurrent resolution 
within 60 days and the other House failed 
to disapprove that resolution within 30 days 
thereafter. In addition, the bill provided for 
a mechanism for expedited judicial review 
of the constitutionality of the legislative 
veto provision. Finally, the bill required the 
Library of Congress to report to Congress on 
the operation of the legislative veto, includ- 
ing an analysis of any impact on the deci- 
sionmaking process of the Commission. The 
provision would have been effective for fiscal 
years 1980 through 1982. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment provided for transmission of all final 
rules to the House and Senate Commerce 
Committees. If, within 20 days, either Com- 
mittee reported a joint resolution disap- 
proving the rule or either Committee was 
discharged from further consideration, the 
rule could not have become effective for an 
additional 60 days. 

If, within that period, the resolution was 
not approved by each House and signed by 
the President (or agreed to by overriding a 
Presidential veto), the rule would go into 
effect. 

Conference substitute—The conference 
substitute adopts the House provision with 
the following modifications: 

1. an FTC rule could be overturned only 
by adoption within 90 days of a concurrent 
resolution disapproving the rule; and 
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2. expedited procedures, modeled after the 
procedures utilized under the Energy Policy 
Conservation Act of 1976, are included to 
assure a vote on the concurrent resolution in 
both Houses. 

Under the substitute, a motion to dis- 
charge the relevant Committees from fur- 
ther consideration of a disapproval resolu- 
tion would be in order if the Committees 
had not reported the resolution after 75 
days. In the Senate, a motion to discharge 
could be made only by a Member favoring 
the resolution. In the House, a motion to 
discharge could be called up only if the mo- 
tion had been signed by one-fifth of the 
Members. Thereafter, in both Houses, the 
motion to discharge would be privileged and 
debate on it would be limited to 1 hour, di- 
vided equally between proponents and op- 
ponents of the motion. An amendment to 
the motion would not be in order and it 
would not be in order to reconsider the vote 
on the motion. 

When a committee has reported or been 
discharged of a concurrent resolution, it 
would be in order to move to proceed to the 
consideration of such resolution. The mo- 
tion would be privileged in the Senate and 
highly privileged in the House and not debat- 
able. Thereafter, debate on the concurrent 
resolution itself would be limited to 10 
hours, divided equally between proponents 
and opponents of the resolution. An amend- 
ment to the resolution, or a motion to recom- 
mit it, would not be in order and it would 
not be in order to move to reconsider the 
vote by which the resolution was agreed to 
or disagreed to. 

Under this provision the authority of 
the Federal Trade Commission to promulgate 
rules is conditioned on those rules being 
submitted to the Congress for review and 
possible disapproval under the procedures 
set out above. If the Congress does not act, 
the rule submitted to the Congress becomes 
effective. If the Congress passes a concur- 
rent resolution of disapproval, the rule would 
not go into effect. By requiring that the 
Commission submit a rule to Congress for 
review and possible disapproval, the Con- 
gress, under this provision, hereby provides 
a mechanism to determine whether a rule 
submitted to it by the Commission becomes 
effective. 

As with the House bill, the conference 
substitute contains procedures designed to 
expedite judicial review of the constitu- 
tionality of the legislative veto. The con- 
ferees are hopeful that these procedures will 
result in a definitive Supreme Court decision 
on the question of constitutionality. Such 
actions may be initiated by any interested 
party, which would include all persons who 
participated in the particular rulemaking 
that is the subject of the suit. In addition, 
if any challenged proceeding was subject 
to the legislative veto during the life of the 
authorization, any court challenge would 
not be mooted if it continued past Septem- 
ber 30, 1982. 

OVERSIGHT 


House bill—The House bill contained no 
provision for oversight of the FTC. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment provided that the Consumer Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation would 
hold oversight hearings every six months. 

Conference substitute—The conference 
substitute adopts the Senate provision. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 
House bill.—The House bill did not con- 


tain any specific provision relating to the 
effective date of the bill. 


Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment contained a specific provision stating 
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that the provisions of the Senate amendment 
take effect on the date of enactment. 
Conference substitute.— The conference 
substitute adopts the Senate provision. 
HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 
JAMES H. SCHEUER, 
RICHARDSON PREYER, 
Davm E. SATTERFIELD, 
THOMAS A. LUKEN, 
SAMUEL L. DEVINE, 
James T. BROYHILL, 
MATTHEW J. RINALDO, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
Howard W. CANNON, 
WENDELL H. FORD, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
HOWELL HEFLIN, 
JOHN C. DANFORTH, 
JOHN W. WARNER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


PERMITTING NATIONAL PARK 
SERVICE TO ACCEPT PRIVATELY 
DONATED FUNDS AND TO EXPEND 
SUCH FUNDS ON PROPERTY ON 
NATIONAL REGISTER OF HIS- 
TORIC PLACES 


Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 126) to 
permit the National Park Service to ac- 
cept privately donated funds and to ex- 
pend such funds on property on the Na- 
tional Register of Historic Places with 
Senate amendments thereto, concur in 
Senate amendment No. 2 and the title 
amendment, and concur in Senate 
amendments Nos. 1 and 3 with amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the Senate amendments and the House 


amendments to the Senate amendments 
Nos. 1 and 3. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments and the House amendments to 
Senate amendments Nos. 1 and 3, as 
follows: 


Page 2, strike out lines 6 to 9, inclusive, 
and insert: 

“(b) In expending said funds, the Secre- 
tary shall give due consideration to the fol- 
lowing factors: the national significance of 
the project; tts historical value to the com- 
munity; the imminence of its destruction or 
loss; or the expressed intentions of the donor. 

Page 2, line 12, strike out “Act.” and in- 
sert “Act, but the recipient of such funds 
shall be permitted to utilize them to match 
any grants from the Historic Preservation 
Fund established by section 108 of this Act.“. 

Page 2, lines 14 and 15, strike out “donated 
to the National Park Service,” and insert “do- 
nated to the Secretary for the purposes of 
the National Park Service.“. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
permit the Secretary of the Interior to accept 
privately donated funds and to expend such 
funds on property on the National Register of 
Historic Places.“ 

House amendments to Senate amendments 
numbered 1 and 3: 

(1) Amend Senate amendment numbered 
l by striking or the expressed” and insert- 
ing “and the expressed”. 

(2) 8 in Senate amendment num- 


(3) Amend Senate amendment numbered 
3 by deleting “Service,” and inserting “ ‘Serv- 
ice,’ and at the end of section 1 insert the 
following: 

" ‘SEC. 2. The Act referred to in the pre- 
ceding section is further amended in sub- 
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section 212(a) by changing the period at the 
end thereof to a comma, and inserting the 
following: “$2,500,000 in fiscal year 1981, 
$2,500,000 in fiscal year 1982, and $2,500,000 
in fiscal year 1983. 

(4) Concur in the Senate amendment to 
the title. 


Mr. PHILLIP BURTON (during the 
reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the Sen- 
ate amendments and the House amend- 
ments thereto be dispensed with and that 
they be printed in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. SEBELIUS. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from California if 
the gentleman would explain what pro- 
cedure we are taking here and what we 
are considering. 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a bill permitting the acceptance 
of a donation to the Secretary of the In- 
terior of some $20,000 to $50,000. 

We thought the bill was adequately 
drafted; but the other body felt that 
there were some improvements that 
might be made. 

The Senate amendments are essen- 
tially technical in nature. 

In addition, I am asking that in light 
of information brought to my attention 
very, very recently, that the Advisory 
Council on Historic Preservation author- 
ity expires this September 30; so my 
amendment extends for 3 years that au- 
thority at the amount that my staff rep- 
resents to me is the amount that OMB 
submitted to the House for 1981. 

There is no controversy in any man- 
ner, shape, or form, that I am aware 
of with reference to this suggestion and I 
urge its adoption. 

Mr. SEBELIUS. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
that we are talking about is the bill of 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. BEN- 
NETT). 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SEBELIUS. And it is very impor- 
tant that we send it back to the Senate? 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEBELIUS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I appreciate my 
colleague yielding. 

In other words, the Republican side of 
the aisle is convinced that this is worthy 
and needed legislation? 

Mr. SEBELIUS. Yes; not only worthy 
and needed, but we are very much in 
favor of it. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. And the cost, did I 
understand my colleague, the gentleman 
from California, to say is only $20,000? 

Mr. SEBELIUS. No. In fact, the base 
bill is to permit donations. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Donations? 

Mr. SEBELIUS. To the Park Service, 
and the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
BENNETT) has been the catalyst in this 
movement. What we are doing is extend- 
ing heritage preservation authorization. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. So the bill could 
cost even nothing, is that right? 
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Mr. SEBELIUS. It is subject to being 
renewed. 

I would yield to the gentleman from 
California to answer that. 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman will yield, there is no 
question about that bipartisan support 
for the renewal or extension of the au- 
thorizations. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Well, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, that certainly is 
a worthy project, I certainly do not want 
to stand in the way of that kind of 
progress. 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman will yield further, I 
appreciate the interest of my distin- 
guished colleague in our subcommittee’s 
deliberations and conclusions. 

Mr. SEBELIUS, Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. PHILLIP Burton) to dispense 
with the further reading of the amend- 
ments? 

There was no objection. 

O 1140 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the original request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their remarks 
on the amendments just concurred in. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 


EXPRESSING GRATITUDE OF CON- 
GRESS FOR UNTIRING EFFORTS 
OF THE LATE GOVERNOR OF 
PUERTO RICO, DON LUIS MUNOZ 
MARIN, TO FOSTER TIES BE- 
TWEEN PUERTO RICO AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service be dis- 
charged from the further consideration 
of the concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 324) expressing the gratitude of the 
Congress for the untiring efforts of the 
late Governor of Puerto Rico, Don Luis 
Mufioz Marin, to foster ties between 
Puerto Rico and the United States, and 
ask for its immediate consideration in 
the House. 

The Clerk read the title of the con- 
current resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

Mr. CORRADA. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, Don Luis Mufioz 
Marin was a four-term Governor of 
Puerto Rico, governing the island from 
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1949 to 1964. Furthermore, he was in- 
strumental in developing a course of ac- 
tion which resulted in having Congress 
allow Puerto Rico to approve our own 
constitution, which he proclaimed offi- 
cially on July 25, 1952. 

Don Luis Mufioz Marin was born 
on February 18, 1898. He was the son of 
Don Luis Mufioz Rivera, who served in 
Congress with great distinction as the 
third Resident Commissioner of Puerto 
Rico. Don Luis was a journalist, poet, and 
one of our most distinguished political 
figures in the 20th century. He was elect- 
ed to the Senate of Puerto Rico in 1940 
and reelected to that position in 1944. He 
was president of the Puerto Rican Sen- 
ate until elected Governor of Puerto Rico 
in the elections of 1948 after Congress 
passed a law allowing the people of 
Puerto Rico to elect our own Governor. 

Don Luis Mufioz Marin served the 
people of Puerto Rico with great dedi- 
cation for more than three decades. He 
came to political leadership at a time 
the island was stricken with extreme 
poverty and with great vision developed 
significant economic policies that helped 
bring about the transformation of the 
island from a poor agrarian society to 
an industrialized society. 

If I were to make a comparison be- 
tween Don Luis Mufioz Marin and a 
United States mainland figure I would 
say that he meant to us what President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt meant to the 
United States. And in fact his stature 
as a politician was often compared to 
that of great leaders of the 20th cen- 
tury—men like President Roosevelt, 
Winston Churchill, Charles DeGaulle. 

Today I must recognize that Puerto 
Rico had, in the leadership of Don Luis 
Mufioz Marin, what we needed in the 
decades of the 1940’s, the 1950’s and the 
1960's, since it was necessary for the 
island to go through a process of eco- 
nomic, social, and political growth that 
would result in greater progress and 
prosperity for the island. We are now 
approaching another important era in 
the history of Puerto Rico as we move 
to strengthen our ties with the United 
States through innovative and creative 
Puerto Rican and Federal policies which 
may result in restoring and furthering 
the economic growth and social strength 
of the Puerto Rican society at the same 
time we move forward to accomplish 
true political dignity and equality for 
the people of Puerto Rico as citizens of 
the United States. While I fully support 
statehood for Puerto Rico and not the 
Commonwealth status which Don Luis 
Mufioz Marin so much helped to bring 
about, there are many lessons we have 
learned from him, including his sense of 
dedication to the well being and prosper- 
ity of all Puerto Ricans and the hon- 
esty and integrity with which he served 
our people. 

I extend my heartfelt condolences to 
his widow, Doña Inés Mendoza de Muñoz 
Marin, to his children, his grandchil- 
dren, and to all the members of his 
family. 

I am a sponsor of this resolution with 
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the gentlemen from New York (Mr. 
Garcia), and urge the Members to sup- 
port it. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
when historians look at the 20th cen- 
tury one of the true giants—in global 
terms—will be the very dear, marvelous 
person that we are honoring by this 
memorial resolution, Don Luis Mufioz 
Marin. 

My heart is very sad at the unhappy 
news that Governor Muñoz Marin has 
died. He was a very dear personal friend 
of mine for many, many years. It would 
be impossible to list all the contributions 
the Governor made to enrich the lives 
of the people of Puerto Rico and, indeed, 
all of us who were lucky enough to come 
into contact with this wonderful hu- 
manitarian. 

His achievements covered a timespan 
of many decades and were never under- 
taken for his personal aggrandizement, 
but simply to improve the lot of the peo- 
ple whom he loved and served through- 
out his life. 

I consider him to have been one of 
the world’s great political figures of this 
century, a giant who will be sorely missed 
by millions. The people of Puerto Rico— 
and world humanity—have lost a great 
champion and we have all lost a great 
and good, kind and wise friend. My deep- 
est sympathy to his family and to the 
people of Puerto Rico. 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, and I do not object ex- 
cept to join in this colloquy on the life 
and times of Luis Mufioz Marin of Puerto 
Rico. He is, as the previous sepaker has 
said, going to go down in history as one 
of the giants of Puerto Rico and, indeed, 
the world. He helped restore social justice 
and economic growth to Puerto Rico. I 
am pleased to join with my colleagues in 
paying respects to his life, his leadership, 
and his concern for social and economic 
justice. He had a great capacity for un- 
derstanding what it is that provides a 
better life for people not only out on the 
island of Puerto Rico, but throughout the 
world. I appreciate the chance to speak 
out on behalf of his leadership for Puerto 
Rico and for all parts of the world. 

It was Mufioz who said: 

When you are the party in opposition, you 
can afford to be the party that demands 
redistribution of wealth. But as we become 
the party of government, we had to give more 
room to the idea of growth, so there would 
be more to distribute. 


And Mufioz did just that, securing a 
minimum wage differential for Puerto 
Rico and a 10-year tax exemption for 
new industry, which became the back- 
bone for Operation Bootstrap—Mufioz’ 
plan for creating jobs and opportunities 
and a higher standard of living for the 
Puerto Rican people. The economy took 
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off. And to this day, it is almost impos- 
sible to find a Puerto Rican of any polit- 
ical stripe who does not speak the name 
Mufioz with respect, if not reverence. I 
agree. 

I wish I could have cosponsored the 
resolution of my friend from New York 
Mr. Garcia, but I am glad to speak as a 
member of the minority party for the 
unanimous passage of this tribute to a 
great man, a great democrat, a great 
leader, and one of my heroes of history, 
Luis Mufioz Marin. 

I share his goal and dream of prosper- 
ity and growth and social justice for all. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, first of all I 
thank the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Garcia) for bringing this resolution 
before us. I reserve this right to object 
as a pro forma matter. 

Luis Mufioz Marin was without ques- 

tion one of the all-time outstanding pub- 
lic figures of the entire Caribbean area, 
if not the whole Western Hemisphere. 
I had the honor of working down in 
Puerto Rico in 1942 and 1943, at which 
time he was coming into his own. Puerto 
Rico was recovering from the depths of 
the depression. There was high unem- 
ployment, there was disaffection with the 
political status of the people. But Mufioz 
Marin sort of captured the public fancy. 
He brought things together. He was a 
man of great charisma, though we did 
not use that word in those days. He de- 
vised excellent programs for the better- 
ment of the people of Puerto Rico, an 
island which had nothing but sugarcane 
and needlework up until that time, and 
Puerto Rico became, under his leader- 
ship, one of the great industrial and com- 
mercial centers of the entire Caribbean 
area. 
Luis Mufioz Marin came into this po- 
sition in a very understandable way. He 
was a most distinguished son of a dis- 
tinguished father. His own father, Luis 
Muñoz Rivera, had been an outstanding 
leader of Puerto Rico before him, in fact, 
he had been the first delegate to the 
Congress from Puerto Rico. Starting 
with that foundation Luis Muñoz Marin 
carried on in a beautiful manner. He was 
not just a magnificent politician, though 
he was that, but he was also an econ- 
omist. He understood the economy. He 
understood people. He was a gentle per- 
son, although he could be tough when 
he had to. 

He was a great poet, as I recall. Luis 
Mufioz Marin established standards 
which will not be equalled for a long 
time. I am very grateful to the gentle- 
man from New York for bringing up this 
resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object. 
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Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 324 

Whereas Don Luis Munoz Marin was one of 
Puerto Rico’s most distinguished political 
figures in its entire history; and 

Whereas Don Luis Munoz Marin was born 
on February 18, 1898; and 

Whereas Lon Luis Munoz Marin was the 
creator of one of Puerto Rico’s most impor- 
tant political parties, the Popular Democratic 
Party; and 

Whereas Don Luis Munoz Marin's political 
activities helped inculcate an allegiance to 
the Democratic form of government in 
Puerto Rico; and 

Whereas Don Luis Munoz Marin was 
elected to the Senate of Puerto Rico in 1940 
and reelected to that position in 1944 and 
served as President of the Puerto Rican Sen- 
ate until 1948; and 

Whereas Don Luis Munoz Marin was 
elected the first Governor of the Territory of 
Puerto Rico in 1948; and 

Whereas Don Luis Munoz Marin was the 
founder of the present Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico in 1952 which established 
Puerto Rico’s right to self-determination; 
and 


Whereas Don Luis Munoz Marin was one of 
the chief authors of the remarkable and suc- 
cessful economic development program Oper- 
ation Bootstrap which transformed Puerto 
Rico’s impoverished, stagnant agricultural 
economy with one of Latin America’s lowest 
per capita incomes into a dynamic and in- 


dustrially based economy which now has one 
of Latin America’s highest per capita in- 
comes; and 

Whereas the Congress has learned today of 
the death of this great man: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
formally expresses its deepest gratitude for 
the untiring efforts of the late Don Luis 
Munoz Marin to foster ties between Puerto 
Rico and the United States as well as its 
deepest sympathy to his family and the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico upon his death. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Garcra) is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not going to take an 
hour. I think it has been well said and 
stated very clearly by Members on both 
Sides of the aisle about the giant of a 
man Don Luis Muñoz Marin was. I be- 
lieve there will be a delegation leaving 
tomorrow to attend the services in Puerto 
Rico. I would hope we would get unani- 
mous support for this resolution because, 
as was said and stated very clearly, he 
was a giant during the 20th century. I 
believe this Congress should honor him 
as such. 
© Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
respect and sorrow that today I rise to 
commemorate the life of a truly great 
man, Luis Mufioz Marin, former Gover- 
nor of Puerto Rico, who died yesterday at 
the venerable age of 82. Mufioz founded 
the Popular Democratic Party in Puerto 
Rico, and led the party for a total of 


36 years. As the leader of the PDP and 
as the first elected Governor of Puerto 
Rico, he helped gain an autonomous goy- 
ernorship, a constitution by popular ref- 
erendum, and the title of Commonwealth 
for the island. 

After World War II, in one of his most 
successful efforts to create social justice 
for the people of Puerto Rico, Muñoz 
developed a program known as Opera- 
tion Bootstrap, which provided for a 
minimum wage separate from that of the 
United States and for the development 
of the Puerto Rican Industrial Develop- 
ment Corp. The FRIDC offered a 12- 
year tax exemption and general assist- 
ance on labor problems and plant con- 
struction to new industries. As reported 
in Fortune magazine in May 1950, in just 
5 years over 60 plants were established 
by mainland investors. Within 10 years 
the island’s income had almost tripled 
and unemployment had dropped from 
90,000 to 82,000 despite the large increase 
in population. 

During my 7-year tenure as the re- 
gional administrator of HUD for region 
II, which includes Puerto Rico, I had 
more occasion than most non-Puerto 
Ricans to see the vibrant economy 
created through Mufioz’ efforts. His de- 
votion to his people, his commitment to 
developing the political system, and his 
visionary efforts are a living legacy for 
the present and the future. To the people 
of Puerto Rico, New Yorkers, and his 
admirers everywhere, Luis Muñoz 
Marin’s absence is one that will be 
strongly felt, for we owe him a large debt 
of gratitude.e 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the concurrent resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 395, nays 0, 
not voting 37, as follows: 


[Roll No. 211] 


YEAS—395 


Beard, R.I. 
Beard, Tenn. 


Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burlison 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 

Carr 

Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Chisholm 
Clausen 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Clinger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins, Il. 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
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Conyers 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cotter 
Courter 
Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
D’Amours 


Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Davis, Mich. 
de la Garza 
Deckard 
Dellums 


Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards, Okla. 


Erlenborn 
Ertel 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ind. 


Fary 
Fascell 
Fenwitk 
Ferraro 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flippo 
Florio 
Foley 
Ford, Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gephardt 
Gia mo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
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Porter 


Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 
Kelly 

Kemp 

Kildee 
Kogovsek 
Kostmayer 


Long, Md, 
Lott 

Lowry 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundine 
Lungren 
McClory 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Maguire 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Matsui 
Mattox 
Mavroules 
Mica 

Michel 
Mikulski 
Miter, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 


Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Simon 
Skelton 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spellman 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stack 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stark 
Stenholm 


Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Warman 
Weaver 


Ottinger 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patten 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
Pickle 


Williams. Ohio 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yates 
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Yatron Young, Fla. Zablocki 
Young, Alaska Young, Mo. Zeferetti 


NOT VOTING—37 


Ford, Mich. McCloskey 
Gaydos 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Hall, Tex. 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Jeffries 
Jenrette 
Kazen 
Kindness 
Leland 
Long, La. 
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So the concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


Anderson, Ill. 
Atkinson 
Biaggi 
Brooks 
Coughlin 
Davis, S.C. 
Diggs 

Dixon 
Dornan 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Evans, Ga. 
Fazio 
Fithian 


Wiliams, Mont. 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wright 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter on the resolu- 
tion just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BoLrLInc). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


LUIS MUÑOZ MARÍN 


Mr. RODINO asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join with the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Garcia) who introduced the resolu- 
tion which was unanimously passed by 
this House expressing the sense of the 
Congress and its sympathy over the death 
of a man of great vision. Luis Muñoz 
Marín was truly a man for all seasons. 
The steady excellence of his leadership 
clearly marked him as a statesman, not 
only in Puerto Rico but throughout the 
Nation and the world. 


As Governor of Puerto Rico, for 16 
years and during all the decades of his 
service, Luis Muñoz Marín had great 
vision for the future. He was bold in 
his concepts of what could be achieved, 
and he had the vibrant abilities to 
translate his visions into reality. It is 
not an exaggeration to describe him as 
the architect of the phenomenal prog- 
ress of Puerto Rico. His many contribu- 
tions endure, because he was a states- 
man of skill and humanity. 


I feel an extra sense of loss at his 
death because of personal associations 
with Luis Mufioz Marin. Mrs. Rodino 
and I were his guests in Puerto Rico 
when he was Governor. Many of the 
residents of the district I represent are 
of Puerto Rican ancestry. 

We have lasting pride in his achieve- 
ments and we are grateful that such 
pride is shared by people throughout 
the United States and in other nations. 
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COMPROMISES BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND JAPAN OF 
TREATIES AND AGREEMENTS 


(Mr. ALEXANDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the pleasure this morning of having 
breakfast with and conferring with the 
Japanese Prime Minister Ohira. On this 
occasion I advised the Prime Minister 
that jobs in rice-producing States, like 
Arkansas, are threatened by the Japa- 
nese policy of dumping rice onto the in- 
ternational market. I also advised the 
Prime Minister that representatives of 
the U.S. Government and Japanese Gov- 
ernment have tentatively entered into an 
agreement which would compromise the 
principles of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, the multilateral trade 
negotiations and the FAO. I asked Prime 
Minister Ohira if he supported the prin- 
ciples that are enumerated in those three 
international agreements on free trade. 
I have asked for permission from the 
Japanese Embassy to include his remarks 
in the Record. Meanwhile I would advise 
my colleagues that if representatives 
from our Government and the Japanese 
Government can compromise interna- 
tional treaties on rice, they can also com- 
promise those principles for steel, auto- 
mobiles, electronics or any of the prod- 
ucts that are produced in the numerous 
congressional districts that are repre- 
sented in this body. 


The actions taken by the administra- 
tion to compromise the international 
trade principles presents an ominous sign 
for those of us who support international 
trade. The implications of compromising 
the international trade principles for 
one product such as rice could affect all 
industry that manufactures products for 
international trade. 


During the 12 years I have served in 
Congress I have supported the policy of 
my Government to favor free trade and 
to oppose Government interventions that 
may distort the free world market. Most 
Americans have judged that protection- 
ism usually rewards inefficiency at a high 
cost to taxpayers. 

Despite the desire for free trade, rep- 
resentatives of the executive branches 
of the Governments of the United States 
and Japan have tentatively agreed to 
sanction the Japanese subsidized rice 
export policy. The Japanese rice policy 
provides a domestic export subsidy to 
rice farmers of about $1,000 per metric 
ton. The agreement sanctions that policy 
and calls for Japan to limit its exports 
of subsidized rice to an average of 400,- 
000 metric tons per year over the period 
of 1980-83. It sets maximum annual ex- 
ports to South Korea, Indonesia, and 
other countries. 


The tentative agreement between the 
United States and Japan to sanction the 
Japanese rice-dumping policy may crack 
the foundation of international trade as 
enumerated by the GATT, MTN, and 
the FAO. 
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The Japanese rice export subsidy pol- 
icy is unfair for the following reasons: 

First. Article XVI (3) of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
prohibits subsidies resulting in a con- 
tracting party having “more than an 
equitable share of world export trade;“ 

Second. The United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO) prin- 
ciples for disposal of agricultural sur- 
pluses provide that surpluses should be 
moved into consumption without harm- 
ful interference with the normal patterns 
of production and international trade; 
and 

Third. Section 301 of our Trade Act 
of 1974 proscribes the granting of sub- 
sidies on exports “to other foreign 
markets which have the effect of sub- 
stantially reducing sales of other com- 
petitive U.S. products * * * in foreign 
markets.” 

In the Tokyo round of the multilateral 
trade negotiations, the United States and 
Japan—and a host of other countries— 
agreed to a Subsidies Code. This Code 
obligates its signatories to avoid export 
subsidies on primary products that give 
them more than an equitable share of 
the world export trade in those products. 
Export subsidies on other items are 
banned altogether. 

I do not believe there is much room for 
doubt that the Japanese rice subsidies 
violate the Subsidies Code. And yet our 
Government—in its first test of the 
code—has failed to insist upon its legal 
rights. We allowed Japan to continue to 
dump rice into the world market, dis- 
placing our own sales and lowering our 
own export prices. We did not ask that 
the illegal subsidy program be 
abandoned. 

Mr. Speaker, if we are willing to toler- 
ate a subsidy on Japanese rice, I wonder 
what will be next. No doubt there are 
many agricultural commodities that our 
trading partners hold in surplus and 
which could be sold for export at cut- 
rate prices. It now seems not to be 
counter to the trade policies of this ad- 
ministration to allow other nations to 
dispose of surpluses in such a way. 

The immediate problem is more likely 
to occur in the industrial sector. Our ac- 
tion—or our inaction—concerning sub- 
sidies on Japanese rice is a clear message 
to producers of steel. That message is 
that so long as export subsidies are large 
and audacious enough, U.S. efforts will 
be aimed at their containment, not their 
elimination. 

Foreign steel manufacturers have 
been the targets of antidumping and 
countervailing duty petitions. They have 
been placed under the control of the 
trigger price mechanism. It has been the 
consistent and official policy of our Gov- 
ernment that steel prices should refiect 
the legitimate cost of production with a 
reasonable allowance for profit. Foreign 
producers should not enjoy price advan- 
tages that stem not from their efficiency, 
but from the wealth and generosity of 
their Government. 

Mr. Speaker, Japan has an enormous 
overcapacity for steel production. What 
would we do if the Japanese Govern- 
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ment were to begin the massive resale 
of surplus steel production at a small 
fraction of first cost? And what would 
we do if export terms were better than 
any available commercially? 

If the rice agreement is a precedent, 
we would treat Japan as if subsidies 
were a normal and proper technique in 
international trade. We would not flinch 
as American industry suffered from 
lowered U.S. prices and from displaced 
U.S. sales. 

The argument is often made that ex- 
port subsidies merely transfer economic 
hardships from the subsidizing state to 
the injured state. This is absolutely cor- 
rect, and describes the effect of what the 
Japanese are doing. It is all the more 
reason why we must stand fast in our 
traditional free trade policies. 

The United States cannot afford to 
stand idly by as we are pushed into the 
role of residual supplier of one com- 
modity after another. American farm- 
ers, workers, and businesses largely sup- 
ported the Codes emerging from the 
multilateral trade negotiations because 
of their conviction that a firm and fair 
set of rules helps all the players. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt in my 
mind that the U.S. rice industry has al- 
ready been seriously injured by large- 
scale dumping of Japanese rice. The ad- 
dition to world supply has lowered prices 
and displaced U.S. sales. It will inevitably 
bring about a decline in U.S. production, 
with losses of revenue not only to farm- 
ers but to millers, transporters, and 
exporters. 

Japan’s own domestic policies are the 
cause of these injuries. It is said that 
Japan will hold rice stocks reaching over 
7 million metric tons later this year. By 
way of contrast, the entire world export 
trade in rice is only 11 million metric 
tons annually. Evidently the threat of 
illegal acts on a truly enormous scale has 
persuaded American negotiators that we 
must tolerate a little illegality. 

If this is the position of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, then our credibility next time 
a foreign surplus interferes with our 
trade will be low. The potential conse- 
quences of allowing the dumping of steel 
into third country markets— in terms of 
unemployment, our balance of payments, 
and our domestic economic health in 
general—require us now to avoid creat- 
ing such a precedent. 

Mr. Speaker, rice is grown in six States. 
It is among this country’s most im- 
portant agricultural exports. If our Gov- 
ernment does not insist that interna- 
tional obligations be observed with re- 
spect to such a major commodity, we 
will begin our descent leading to the 
total abandonment of all firm principles 
of international trade. 

This is a matter that should be of 
concern to all Americans. It is not too 
late to reverse our course. The agreement 
of April 12, 1980, between the United 
States and Japan must be overhauled 
and must be made consistent with our 
traditional international commitments. 

Thank you. 
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AGENT ORANGE 


(Mr. ERTEL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ERTEL. Mr. Speaker, within the 
past few years attention has been di- 
rected to health problems which can be 
traced to exposure of our Vietnam vet- 
erans to agent orange. There is still a 
great deal that is not known about the 
effects of this exposure. 

When a Vietnam veteran goes to his 
doctor with symptoms such as numbness 
in his extremities, dizziness, nausea, and 
birth defects in his children—symptoms 
which are associated with neurological 
disorders—physicians are unable to 
identify the cause. There is, however, a 
high correlation between people exhibit- 
ing these symptoms and people who were 
exposed to agent orange. Research in 
this area has only recently been under- 
taken. 

I am convinced that there may be a 
cause-effect relationship between expo- 
sures to agent orange and the develop- 
ment of neurological disorders. There- 
fore, I have cosponsored legislation, H.R. 
6377, which extends service-connected 
disability benefits to these veterans, 

I urge my colleagues to support and 
work for this important legislation. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INTERNA- 
TIONAL CRIMINAL COURT 


(Mr. WOLFF asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, as the hos- 
tage crisis in Iran drags on for the 6th 
month, it is hard to foresee the end to it, 
much less imagine any circumstances 
under which the perpetrators might 
come to justice. In this case, as in many 
terrorist incidents, the terrorists are not 
likely to be extradited or brought to 
justice in the terrorist-supporting state. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am introduc- 
ing today a resolution to urge the es- 
tablishment of an international criminal 
court to try persons accused of terrorist 
acts proscribed by international conven- 
tions, such as hijacking and crimes 
against diplomats. 

Today we hear news of militants hold- 
ing hostages in Iran’s embassy in Lon- 
don; and just the other day we witnessed 
the happy return of another diplomatic 
victim of terrorism: Diego Asencio. Ter- 
rorist crimes against diplomats seem to 
be reaching the epidemic stage. 

An international criminal court with 
specialized and limited jurisdiction to 
deal solely with these crimes may be an 
incentive to many countries to allow the 
trial of such criminals. An international 
offensive on such criminal acts may help 
to deter them in the future. 

The American Bar Association passed 
this proposal in 1978. I urge my col- 
leagues to cosponsor my resolution. 
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COLUMNIST JOSEPH KRAFT FOR 
SECRETARY OF EVERYTHING 


(Mr. OBEY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute.) 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, obviously the 
President missed an opportunity last 
week in considering candidates for Sec- 
retary of State. Obviously, the only per- 
son in the United States who is qualified 
to be Secretary of State is columnist Jo- 
seph Kraft. 

If Members do not believe that, all they 
have to do is read Mr. Kraft's columns as 
recently as this morning. As Mr. Kraft 
regularly makes clear in his own column, 
only he understands the world in all of 
its complexities. Only Kraft measures up 
to the high standards of Kraft. It is ob- 
vious that Mr. Kraft is almost as tired 
of lesser mortals operating in the field 
of foreign policy as I am of Mr. Kraft. 


TRIBUTE TO COL. GEORGE HOLMES, 
JR., AND HIS FAMILY 


(Mr. ANTHONY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
tribute today to Col. George Holmes, Jr., 
who was one of the victims of the recent 
attempt to free the hostages. George 
Holmes, Jr., is a resident of Pine Bluff, 
Ark., the largest town in my congres- 
sional district. 

On Friday of last week I was en route 
by airplane to make several personal ap- 
pearances in Pine Bluff. I went by and 
visited with Sally and George Holmes, Sr. 

I want the House to recognize, and I 
wish my colleagues would also pay trib- 
ute to, what I consider to be an outstand- 
ing American family. At a time when 
they had every reason to be bitter about 
the loss of their son, they were in total 
support of the President’s actions. They 
knew that their son was a brave soldier 
and had volunteered for the task. They 
had many close contacts with him in re- 
cent weeks. They had some inkling that 
the mission was to be called upon. 

I am so proud that they have displayed 
such support for the President and public 
support for the action that was taken. I 
ask my colleagues to pay tribute to 
George Holmes, Jr., and tribute to Sally 
and George Holmes, Sr. 


PRESIDENT EMERGES FROM ROSE 
GARDEN—POLITICS AS USUAL 


(Mr. WALKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. ‘Speaker, some 
comment seems necessary on President 
Carter’s incredible statement yesterday 
that he now feels able to emerge from 
the Rose Garden because the issues which 
had kept him in the White House have 
been “alleviated to some degree.” 

“Alleviated,” Mr. Speaker? Alleviated 
to what degree? 
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It seems to this observer that the issues 
which the President has used for 6 
months to fashion himself a political 
cocoon are infinitely worse this week 
than they were last. Many of us can 
sympathize with his goal of attempting a 
rescue of our hostages, but the fact is 
that his rescue attempt turned out to be 
an abject failure, meaning that the world 
situation, the hostage situation, and the 
chances of resolving the Iranian problem 
are far less manageable today then they 
were a few days ago. 

The fact is that the President’s state- 
ment yesterday seems to send a message 
to all Americans and, particularly, to the 
families of the hostages that the Presi- 
dent has determined that their stay in 
Iran will be an extended one, and he no 
longer intends to be held hostage in the 
White House by their plight, 

So, Mr. Speaker, it is back to politics 
as usual except in this case, we have 
fashioned a new style of Presidential 
politics—politics without hope. 


MANDATORY SENTENCING FOR 
VIOLENT CRIMES 


(Mr. ROTH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, the FBI re- 
leased the crime statistics for 1979. I was 
shocked and dismayed to learn that 
violent crime rose 11 percent last year. 
This is compared with 3 percent in 1977 
and 4 percent in 1978. 

It is significant that these dishearten- 
ing figures were released on the eve of 
Law Day, a day set aside in this country 
to impress upon Americans the nature 
of the freedoms we enjoy. 

Clearly, with crime up 11 percent last 
year, our laws do not go far enough and 
the freedoms we enjoy are being seri- 
ously threatened. 

Because of my deep concern about 
crime, I have introduced the Domestic 
Crime Control and Prevention Act which 
would require mandatory minimum sen- 
tences for certain cases of violent crime— 
without the possiblility of parole or 
probation. 

Criminals must know that their ac- 
tions will result in swift and certain 
punishment—that they will face a 
locked door, not a revolving door. 


CONGRESS MUST RESTORE FUNDS 
TO INCREASE MILITARY PRE- 
PAREDNESS 


(Mr. RUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. RUDD. Mr. Speaker, the failure of 
the Iran rescue mission has reempha- 
sized the vital need to improve inade- 
quate military equipment. 

The Navy has acknowledged a 35-per- 
cent spare parts deficiency, which re- 
quires an additional $1.1 billion annual 
expenditure for 5 years to correct. 

For 4 straight years, the President has 
requested fewer new planes than the 
military loses in operational attrition. 

His 1981 budget cut 173 aircraft from 
the minimum purchase of 639 an- 
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nounced by the President’s 1981 defense 
plan a year ago—a 27-percent cut in 
planned aircraft procurement, and a 
real dollar decline of more than 10 per- 
cent in this important defense spending 
area. 

Hours before the Iran rescue mission 
started, the President endorsed a further 
$3.8 billion cut in his already underfund- 
ed and inadequate 1981 defense budget. 

Congress must now show leadership in 
this area through passage of the Latta 
substitute to restore defense funds to 
improve our Nation's military prepared- 
ness. 


URBAN JOBS ENTERPRISE ZONE 
ACT INTRODUCED 


(Mr. KEMP asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, the bad news 
from Washington these days is not just 
the economic indicators. Even worse news 
is the official policy to combat inflation 
by slowing down the economy and allow- 
ing inflation to rise. The American peo- 
ple are being asked to accept austerity 
and no growth. But austerity and no 
growth are the problem; particularly 
for the people in our inner cities in the 
Northeast. Indeed, as the Congressional 
Black Caucus pointed out in the last 2 
days, unemployment is not only a trag- 
edy, it is inflationary, because it cuts 
down on the total output of our Nation. 

I believe it is time to open a new dia- 
log on the problems of America’s cities. 
I want to expand the debate over new 
and innovative ideas to improve the in- 
ner-city social and economic climate by 
generating jobs, growth, enterprise, and 
hope. 

Today, I am introducing the Urban 
Jobs and Enterprise Zones Act, a bill 
which would establish inner-city “jobs 
and enterprise zones” to target dramatic 
incentives for both people and independ- 
ent enterprises in the poorer areas of the 
Nation. 

The essence of “supply side economics” 
is that people respond to rewards. Poor 
people are motivated economically in ex- 
actly the same way as the rest of the Na- 
tion. By restoring incentives, rewards, 
enterprises, and jobs, we can contribute 
to the tax base of our cities and commu- 
nities, and help restore some hope and 
productivity to people’s lives. 

This bill alone will not end urban 
blight. We also need a strong national 
economy—which means a new economic 
strategy for full employment without 
inflation. But I believe we must simul- 
taneously take this important step to- 
ward developing a new strategy for sav- 
ing America’s cities. 

Later, we will expand on these re- 
marks for the Recorp, and elaborate on 
the specifics of the bill and the rationale 
for its introduction. 
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THE “DEATH OF THE PRIVATE 
SECTOR IN NICARAGUA” 

(Mr. LAGOMARSINO asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 
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Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, as 
a member of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
American Affairs of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, I have followed with 
great interest the rapidly changing 
events in Central America. On Tuesday 
of this week, as a part of an ongoing 
series of hearings on U.S. foreign policy 
toward this region, the subcommittee re- 
ceived testimony from the presidents of 
American Chambers of Commerce in 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, and 
Nicaragua. 

Because of the controversial nature of 
the new government in Nicaragua and 
the fact that the Congress is still con- 
sidering H.R. 6081, the President’s re- 
quest for $75 million to that government, 
I listened with great care to the com- 
ments of Mr. Bruce Cuthbertson, the 
president of the Nicaraguan chamber. 
His testimony, as an independent ob- 
server of the viability of the private sec- 
tor and the attitudes of that government 
proved quite enlightening. 

Mr. Cuthbertson confirmed my worst 
suspicions about the true nature of the 
new Marxist-dominated government. Not 
only did he argue that the proposed $75 
million aid would not strengthen the pri- 
vate sector or aid in moderating that 
Cuban-backed government, but that the 
money would only be used to strengthen 
the government’s grip over the entire 
economy and in turn the entire nation. 

As we prepare to consider further ac- 
tion on H.R. 6081, I commend his re- 
marks to your attention and have in- 
serted his entire testimony in the Ex- 
tensions of Remarks of today’s RECORD. 
They provide a vivid example of how big 
a gamble this really is, and why the deck 
is stacked against us. 


GHOTBZADEH DECRIES SEIZURE 
OF IRANIAN EMBASSY 


(Mr. ROUSSELOT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Iranian Foreign Minister, Mr. Ghot- 
bzadeh, while on tour of the Persian 
Gulf, made the following statement: 
“Tran will not submit to terrorist de- 
mands when its embassies are seized in 
violation of international law.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is amazing that this 
foreign minister can recognize the vio- 
lation of international law as it relates 
to his own embassy in England but can- 
not recognize the violation of “inter- 
national law” when the Iranian revolu- 
tionaries are violating the sanctity of our 
U.S. Embassy in their own country of 
Tran. 


NEED FOR A STRONG CIVIL 
DEFENSE 


(Mr. SKELTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, these 
are the two main reasons for having a 
strong national civil defense: moral and 
strategic. 

In this country we have always 
cherished human life. We place the high- 
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est premium on our fellow man. For this 
reason, it is immoral to leave people 
unprotected from tornadoes, floods, hur- 
ricanes and nuclear war. Yet, that is ex- 
actly what we are doing in these United 
States. Our population is unprotected 
from a nuclear holocaust and its safe- 
guards against natural disasters should 
be much stronger. It is immoral for us 
to remain vulnerable. The only way we 
can change this course into a policy of 
morality is to begin strengthening our 
civil defense. 

A strong civil defense will also allow 
our Nation to have a strengthened mili- 
tary strategy. Right now, the Soviet 
Union has a stronger civil defense than 
we. If there is a nuclear standoff be- 
tween the Soviets and the United States, 
Russia will be able to protect more of 
its population than we. They will also 
be able to save more of their industry. 
Under these conditions, it is easy to im- 
agine the U.S.S.R. threatening our popu- 
lation if we do not surrender. We will be 
unable to give a similar threat because 
they are better able to protect a much 
larger portion of the Russian peorle and 
most of their government leaders. In 
other words, they have civil defense and 
we do not. The significance of this is 
that an American President, faced with 
the choice of losing millions of people 
because of a nonexistent civil defense 
program or surrendering, might choose 
to surrender. So, you can see why it is 
necessary to strengthen civil defense. It 
improves and increases the number of 
strategic options available to our Presi- 
dent during a nuclear confrontation. It 
must not be forgotten that civil defense 


does work. There are many major studies 
which show we can protect people, but 
only if we begin planning now. 

Without civil defense, we are pursuing 
a national policy of immorality. Without 
civil defense America is at a military 
strategic disadvantage. 


FIRST CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
ON THE BUDGET—FISCAL YEAR 
1981 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 307) setting forth the congressional 
budget for the U.S. Government for the 
fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983 and re- 
vising the congressional budget for the 
U.S. Government for the fiscal year 1980. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut (Mr. GIAIMO) . 

The motion was agreed to. 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 307), with Mr. BOLLING 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee of the Whole rose on Wednesday, 
April 30, 1980, pending was an amend- 
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ment in the nature of a substitute of- 
fered by the gentlewoman from Mary- 
land (Mrs. Hott). 

The Chair recognizes the gentlewoman 
from Maryland (Mrs. Hott) for 5 min- 
utes in support of her amendment. 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, let me say 
to my colleagues that the Gramm-Holt 
substitute to House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 307 is a bipartisan amendment. What 
we are attempting to do is add $5.8 billion 
in budget authority and $5.1 billion in 
outlays in function 050, defense. In order 
to keep the budget in balance, we are 
reducing other functions by a like 
amount. 

I want to commend my colleague, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. GRAMM). He 
has done a diligent job in drafting this 
amendment. He has done one of the most 
superb jobs I have ever seen in inform- 
ing the Members of the significance of 
the amendment. He has worked very hard 
in trying to point out the necessity for 
this amendment. 

National security is much too impor- 
tant to be a partisan issue. The American 
people and Members of Congress from 
both parties are alarmed at the deterio- 
ration of our military strength and the 
vast military buildup of our major ad- 


versary. 

The President and the Secretary of De- 
fense have opposed this amendment, and 
that has to be strictly for political rea- 
sons. There is no question in anybody’s 
mind that more money is needed to ac- 
commodate increased compensation for 
military personnel, because many of 
them are out there fighting to get food 
stamps and are on welfare. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. Chairman, this is too important 
an amendment to have a handful of 
Members here when we are debating the 
future of our military posture at a time 
of severe crisis. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Chair announces that pursuant 
to clause 2, rule XXIII, he will vacate 
proceedings under the call when a quo- 
rum of the Committee appears. 

Members will record their presence by 
electronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice. 
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The CHAIRMAN. One hundred Mem- 
bers have appeared. A quorum of the 
Committee of the Whole is present. Pur- 
suant to clause 2, rule XXIII, further 
proceedings under the call shall be con- 
sidered as vacated. 

The Committee will resume its busi- 
ness. 

The gentlewoman from Maryland 
(Mrs. Hott) is recognized for 4 minutes. 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Defense have 
opposed this amendment strictly for po- 
litical reasons. There is no question in 
anybody’s mind that more money is 
needed to accommodate increased com- 
pensation for military personnel, for im- 
proving operation and maintenance, for 
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procurement of desperately needed spare 
parts for our equipment. Every witness 
before the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee testified to this effect. They were 
pleading for recognition of our service 
people. 

When the Secretary of Defense says 
in his letter to all of you, “The Presi- 
dent’s budget strikes a reasonable bal- 
ance among urgent defense needs, a bal- 
anced budget to help fight inflation, and 
the proper claims for domestic pro- 
grams,” he is strictly playing politics. 

We often speak of the big strategic 
Picture—of numbers of ships, tanks, 
planes, and missiles—but we must also 
be concerned about the operational 
readiness and efficiency of our forces. 

A commando raid to rescue our hos- 
tages from Iran was aborted last week 
because of equipment failures. Three of 
the eight helicopters assigned to the 
mission malfunctioned, and a fourth 
crashed into a plane. A heroic mission 
became a tragedy with eight dead and 
five wounded, and they never met enemy 
forces. If we are to ask our military to 
do these jobs, we must support them. 

Another recent incident deserves com- 
ment. The U.S. Navy removed a ship 
from operations because it lacked expe- 
rienced boiler technicians and machin- 
ist mates. Senior personnel are leaving 
our armed services at an alarming rate. 

Years of defense budget cuts are hav- 
ing grave consequences. Operations and 
maintenance funding has been inade- 
quate for years, reducing training and 
forcing our combat units to depend on 
unreliable equipment, which is often out 
of service for lack of spare parts or 
skilled repairs. 

We are not paying our military per- 
sonnel enough to encourage careers, and 
the shortage of technical personnel is 
becoming very serious and dangerous. It 
is impossible to have an effective, all- 
volunteer Military Establishment with 
scandalously low pay, inadequate medi- 
cal care and poor housing. Member after 
Member during debate on funding for 
selective service registration admitted 
that it was going to be necessary to in- 
crease compensation for our personnel. 
Now is our chance. 
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Weakness invites war. The best hope 
for peace lies in American strength that 
deters aggression. 

From 1970 to 1975, defense spending 
declined in real terms. From 1975 to 
1980, there was almost no growth in real 
terms. 

Soviet forces outnumber us—in ships, 
tanks, planes, guns, missiles, and man- 
power. We once could claim a techno- 
logical advantage, and we probably still 
have an edge in some important areas, 
but much of the Soviet combat equip- 
ment is better than ours. 

Ten years ago, we spent 40 percent of 
our Federal budget on defense. Today we 
spend 23 percent on defense. 

Spending for social programs has more 
than quadrupled in the decade and now 
consumes more than half the Federal 
budget. 

We have heard that the defense budget 
must share the pain involved in balanc- 
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ing the budget. That sounds reasonable 
until you examine the historical record. 
Defense has been taking cuts for many 
years to finance very rapid growth rates 
for almost everything else. 

We can still take care of the needs of 
all our people. In almost every function 
we are still over the Senate. The Federal 
Government has no responsibility more 
important than national security, and it 
is a responsibility that Congress has 
treated lightly for too many years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Maryland (Mrs. 
Hott) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mrs. HOLT 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HOLT. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEMP. I thank the gentlewoman 
for yielding. 

As the gentlewoman knows, I strongly 
support her effort and that of the gentle- 
man from Texas in this attempt to ex- 
pand that part of the budget which deals 
with defense. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
there is an inadequate amount of na- 
tional resources going into defense, by 
any index one wants to use, percentage 
of national income, percentage of GNP, 
or percentage of the Federal budget com- 
pared to magnitude of the military 
threat we face. 

National defense investment today is 
lower than it was in real terms at any 
time since the pre-Korean war days, as 
the gentlewoman has pointed out. 

One of the concerns that I have had 
as a member of the Subcommittee on 
Defense of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee particularly relates to compensation 
for our military personnel. As important 
as conventional and strategic weapon 
programs as it seems to me that one of 
the most desperate areas is the morale 
of our men and women in the field. 

It is outrageous that men and women 
in the Armed Forces today qualify for 
food stamps. The compensation of mili- 
tary personnel has dropped to the point 
where many of them are making salaries 
equivalent to hamburger stand check- 
out clerks or janitors. With all due re- 
spect to clerks and janitors, it seems to 
me this Nation has a moral obligation 
to those men and women who serve in 
our Armed Forces to provide the kind 
of compensation that would allow them 
to have a decent life for themselves 
and their families. 

Many of those men who were on the 
nuclear carrier that cost $2 billion in the 
Persian Gulf have been there 6 months 
or more. They today qualify for food 
stamps, and their wives go out and get 
a second job so they can get the type of 
pay that would allow them to survive 
economically. 

Although I do not like indexing pay, 
I am absolutely convinced that this 
Congress has got to fish or cut bait with 
regard to the pay of the military. I per- 
sonally believe that we have to index the 
pay of the military to some index, either 
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PATC or CPI, or a similar index of wage 
comparability or purchasing power 
parity. Something must be done. 

The only way to get to that point from 
here is to support the gentlewoman’s 
magnificent contribution to not just the 
military, but to our country, because as 
she points out, this cannot be a zero sum 
political game between defense and so- 
cial programs. Defense is a social pro- 
gram, as the gentlewoman pointed out. 
Certainly, meeting the needs in the 
economy and society for our people ulti- 
mately is part of defense. I see the 
Gramm-Holt substitute as a means of ex- 
panding our Nation’s credibility and for- 
eign policy by raising the level of com- 
pensation and military spending. 

Today the Congress faces a critical test 
of its willingness to support a defense 
posture adequate to the military threat 
the Nation faces. For the past 2 years, the 
Congress has been given defense budget 
requests from the administration which 
promised to reverse a 15-year trend of 
declining investment in defense. How- 
ever, the rapid surge of inflation the Na- 
tion has experienced in the past 2 years 
has resulted in an actual continuation of 
the adverse trends of the past, namely 
declining defense investment due to 
prices growing more rapidly than orig- 
inally accounted for in the defense 
budget estimates. 

The resolution proposed by the Budget 
Committee will compromise the ability of 
the Armed Forces to do all of these 
things. By failing to provide sufficient re- 
sources for fuel, the Budget Committee 
is denying a “fact-of-life” increase in the 
cost of fuel to operate the ships, aircraft 
and vehicles the Armed Forces must em- 
ploy. The consequences of failing to pro- 
vide these resources is painfully clear. 
Training will be reduced, and the readi- 
ness of the forces will suffer. The conse- 
quences are already apparent; the ac- 
cident rate on board carrier-based air- 
craft is so severe that 126 accidents oc- 
curred last year to aircraft which cost an 
average of $10 million per aircraft. Even 
more serious is the effect a lack of ade- 
quate resources to operate and maintain 
the forces has on their readiness for war. 

The ominous decline in force readiness 
is reflected in ever-increasing backlogs of 
maintenance for combat equipment, and 
reduced training of troops on operational 
equipment. This reduction in readiness 
has a cumulative impact on the ability 
of the United States to deter conflict— 
an erosion which has had subtle, but un- 
mistakable effect. The Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan clearly reflected a calcula- 
tion on their part that the United States 
lacks the ready forces to intervene in the 
region; a fact which encouraged aggres- 
sion. If the Budget Committee’s resolu- 
tion is adopted, it is a vote for a risk- 
prone posture of saving money today by 
compromising the long-term readiness of 
the Armed Forces. 

Similarly, the pressing needs for the 
modernization of the equipment of the 
armed forces—the bones and sinews of 
modern war—are given short shrift in 
the Budget Committee’s resolution. 
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Gramm-Holt restores $1 billion in de- 
fense purchases which would otherwise 
be cut if the Budget Committee's view 
prevails. As a member of the Defense Ap- 
propriations subcommittee, I have had 
an opportunity to review the effects of 
declining funding of operations and 
maintenance accounts in recent years (in 
real terms). The Gramm-Holt substitute 
provides an additional $400 million for 
the support of needed skilled personnel 
and operating costs—a sum which will 
only begin to address the consequences of 
years of neglect. 

Mrs. HOLT. I thank the gentleman for 
his remarks. 

Mr. LARGOMARSINO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HOLT. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. I want to com- 
mend the gentlewoman and the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. Gramm) for 
offering this amendment. I want to 
associate myself with the gentlewoman’s 
remarks, and I want to rise in strong 
support of the amendment. 

As our colleague from New York has 
pointed out, and as the gentlewoman 
herself has pointed out, our military is 
obviously in deep distress. The unsuc- 
cessful rescue mission, while we do not 
really yet know exactly what caused it 
to fail and so on, I think at least dem- 
onstrates very vividly some of the prob- 
lems that we are facing, operation and 
maintenance, the age of the helicopters, 
the fact, as I understand it, no new 
helicopters of the class used have been 
purchased since 1975. 

Certainly the question of salaries as 
discussed by my colleague from New 
York is a very important thing. 

Now a couple of months ago, a very 
high-ranking Israeli official told a group 
of us that what we ought to be doing— 
he was giving us advice, and it was off 
the record, but he was giving us advice— 
and I think it was good advice. 

He said, “You ought to do everything 
you can to get the best in your country 
into your military.” 

I do believe that we have some of the 
best in our country in the military, but 
how long can they stay there? How long 
can pilots go on flying inadequately 
maintained airplanes, even some of the 
newest airplanes, when they have, on 
the other hand, the chance to make 
much more money flying for commercial 
airlines or in private aviation? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Maryland (Mrs. Hott) 
has again expired. 

(At the request of Mr. LAGOMARSINO 
and by unanimous consent, Mrs. HOLT 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. If the gentle- 
woman will yield further, how long can 
we expect technicians and petty officers 
on these vessels to work 80, 90, or 100 
hours a week on hazardous, very tiring 
conditions, away from their families with 
the kind of pay they are receiving, when, 
as the gentleman from New York pointed 
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out, many of them are not paid as much 
as checkout clerks at McDonalds? I 
answer that we cannot very much longer. 

The amendment would take care of 
that situation or at least go in that direc- 
tion. 

Mrs. HOLT. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. However, I do 
have one concern about the amendment. 
It has been said by some that a passage 
of the gentlewoman’s amendment would 
cripple the Voice of America, Radio Free 
Europe, and Radio Liberty. 

I have discussed this with the gentle- 
woman, and I know that that is not the 
intention of the gentlewoman, nor does 
she think that will happen, but I would 
for purposes of colloquy and for purposes 
of the record, like to have the gentle- 
woman’s comment. 

Mrs. HOLT. Absolutely. It is not the 
intention of the sponsors of this amend- 
ment to take anything away from our 
communications, Voice of America, 
Radio Free Europe, any of the communi- 
cations, because we feel so strongly that 
today they are more important than 
ever, just absolutely critical. What we are 
trying to do is take $600 million out of a 
$9 billion foreign affairs budget. We feel 
that it can be done. 

There have been all sorts of sugges- 
tions about from where it can come. The 
Budget Committee cannot make any line 
item specific recommendations. All we 
can do is deal in the aggregates, and then 
it is up to the authorizing and appro- 
priating committees; but it is certainly 
not my intention to cut any communica- 
tion funds. 

I have discussed it with members on 
the committee, and they have no desire 
to make that kind of reduction. That is 
one of the areas where we are really 
serving a real purpose and doing some 
real good with our money. It is not our 
intention at all to take anything away 
from those communications systems. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. I thank the 
gentlewoman. I strongly concur with her 
statement that those three radio stations 
and the work they do is vitally important 
to this country and if done properly and 
done timely and with enough resources, 
it may well be what turns this whole 
thing around worldwide. 

Mrs. HOLT. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, the Gramm-Holt sub- 
stitute would convert the House Budget 
Committee recommendation into a re- 
sponsible statement of fiscal policy that 
awards a higher priority to national de- 
fense. 

The budget presented in January by 
President Carter estimated military fuel 
costs at September 1979 price levels. 
Fuel prices have increased substantially 
since then, but the House Budget Com- 
mittee is telling the Department of De- 
fense to absorb the costs. This cannot be 
done without serious damage to military 
operations, maintenance, and readiness. 
The Gramm-Holt substitute adds $3.1 
billion for military fuel costs, although 
some estimates of need run higher. 

The House Budget Committee is tell- 
ing the Department of Defense to absorb 
40 percent of the cost of pay increases for 
Department personnel. This is double the 
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normal absorption rate of about 20 per- 
cent. The Gramm-Holt substitute pro- 
vides for a 20-percent absorption of pay 
raises, which adds $600 million to the 
defense budget. 

The Budget Committee took a $1 bil- 
lion cut from procurement for very ill- 
defined purposes, saying that the Appro- 
priations Committee would probably cut 
that amount anyway. The Gramm-Holt 
substitute restores these funds. 

It is incredible that the Budget Com- 
mittee voted a $400 million cut in civilian 
personnel of the Department of Defense. 
At a time when senior military personnel 
are leaving in droves and recruitment is 
falling short, a cut in civilian personnel 
will aggravate the problems. We have 
restored this $400 million. 

Let me repeat my story of our visit 
to the Coral Sea— 
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I just had the opportunity of visiting 
the carrier Coral Sea on April 7, a part 
of the Indian Ocean task force. Out 
there, there are two battle groups. There 
are 31 ships and over 20,000 soldiers and 
marines. The Coral Sea has now been on 
station for more than 79 days; the other 
carrier, the Nimitz, for 103 days. The 
Nimitz will set a record for the number 
of days at sea without a port call, but 
the carrier replacing it will break that 
record. The next carrier may be at sea 
for over 6 months before returning to 
port. 

This means that the crew of 4,200 on 
the Coral Sea has not set foot on land 
for almost 3 months, and longer for the 
Nimitz crew. They have to do that be- 
cause nobody in that part of the world 
thinks we have any credibility; nobody 
wants to associate himself with us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Maryland (Mrs. 
Hott) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mrs. Horr 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mrs. HOLT. That is why we have no 
ports to which these crews can go for 
exercise. They have been operating 
7 days a week in temperatures between 
90 and 100 degrees in the Arabian Sea, 
temperatures that will soon get hotter. 
The glamour of sailing in the Indian 
Ocean and Arabian Sea is reduced by 
the fact that the crews cannot even stop 
the ship and swim because of the danger 
of sharks. They are visible evidence of 
the U.S. commitment in the area as well 
as the U.S. deterrent force against future 
Soviet aggression in an area critical to 
the freedom of the United States and to 
Europe. 

More importantly, in the short run 
this is the force that would act if we had 
to take action to try to recover our hos- 
tages in Iran. Do you know the questions 
that were asked by those young troops 
that swarmed around us? They said, 
“Does anybody know we are here? Does 
anybody care? Are we doing any good 
out here at all? Is America proud of us? 
Is America proud of us?” 

I told them we were proud of them, 
but, Mr. Chairman, I wish I could have 
said to those young men out there that 
“the House Budget Committee has put 
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some money in the budget for you to 
train adequately, with that strenuous, 
demanding job of launching those planes 
from the carriers.” 

But I could not tell them that. I could 
not tell them that we had put money 
in there to take care of the spare parts. 

I wish I could have said that the fuel 
was going to be taken care of, but I 
could not. We have not even covered the 
amount of money that is necessary to 
pay for fuel. 

But here is an opportunity, to say to 
those young people, “We are proud of 
you, and we do care.” We can say that 
without hurting anyone. 

In the Gramm-Holt substitute we are 
above the Senate budget in most areas: 
We are $2 billion under the Senate in de- 
fense. And of these, most reductions were 
suggested by the Congressional Budget 
Office. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I think if we are 
concerned about the inadequacy of our 
military strength, we will vote for the 
Gramm-Holt substitute. If the Members 
are as concerned as I am about the con- 
dition of our failing economy, they will 
support the major tax relief promised 
by the Latta substitute. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HOLT. I would be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentlewoman for her kind comments 
and for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to begin 
by trying to set the facts straight. We 
have had more misinformation put out 
on this amendment than on anything in 
the whole 14 months I have been in Con- 
gress. I want people to vote on the facts, 
not on the basis of misinformation. 

Let me begin by noting that the latest 
CBO estimate of the President’s fiscal 
year 1981 defense budget, with CBO 
projections of likely revisions, including 
legislative savings, would cost $156.2 
billion. The House Budget Committee 
has reported a fiscal year 1981 defense 
outlay total of only $147.9 billion, $8.4 
billion below the CBO estimates of the 
revised Presidential budget. 

The Gramm-Holt amendment—I will 
be happy to yield when I finish my state- 
ment. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, we will 
have a much more meaningful debate 
if the gentleman would yield. I do not 
want to argue. I just would like to clarify 
something. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Maryland has the time. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HOLT. I have yielded to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. Let him finish his 
statement and then I will be happy to 
yield to the chairman. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. Chairman, I will be 
happy to ask the gentlewoman to yield 
when I have finished my statement. 

Mr. Chairman, the Gramm-Holt bi- 
partisan substitute provides $153 billion 
and will not even equal the CBO's revised 
estimate of the President’s budget with 
likely legislative changes. 

We have heard a lot of talk and seen 
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a lot of “Dear Colleague” letters about 
what the Budget Committee is doing in 
terms of military spending. I have to 
say, as an economist, that I have been 
dismayed and to some extent shocked 
by the willingness of the Budget Com- 
mittee to knowingly commingle budget 
authority figures and outlay figures to try 
to make their case look good. 

Let me give you the facts. First of all, 
the facts in this budget are that in 1980 
we are going to spend $134.2 billion. At 
a 12-percent inflation rate, looking at 
the $147.9 billion outlay, that is a minus 
2-percent growth in real defense 
spending. y 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Maryland has again 
expired. 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Maryland? 

Mr. TRAXLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. I rise to speak for 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, at the lowest inflation 
rate that CBO talks about in any func- 
tional category today, the 9.3 percent in- 
flation rate that they claim for defense is 
a rate that contains totally unrealistic 
assessments as to pay increases at that 
rate, outlays, actual dollar expenditures, 
will grow by only 0.8 percent in real 
terms. 

The President has made a commitment 
to NATO of 3-percent real growth in de- 
fense outlays. The President made a 
commitment to the American people of 
5-percent real growth in budget author- 
ity, and under any realistic assessment of 
inflation, the Budget Committee’s pro- 
posal will not do that job. 

If we adopt the Budget Committee’s 
proposal, only two things can happen, 
and both of them are bad. First, if we 
stick with the proposal, we will renege 
on our commitment to NATO. We will 
further debase our credibility with our 
allies and we will continue to add to the 
growing danger to national security. 

Second, if we spend the money we need 
on the military, we will violate our com- 
mitment to the American people, because 
we will not balance the budget. 

The Gramm-Holt substitute gives us a 
viable alternative to these options: It 
does that by cutting $5.1 billion in out- 
lays in other areas and adding that 
amount in defense. Let me reiterate 
where these cuts occur. 

We cut, in setting out the parameters 
of that cut across the board, Government 
overhead by $1.7 billion, a lower cut than 
the Senate has proposed. To outline the 
areas we cut (excluding national de- 
fense, agriculture, income security, ad- 
ministration of justice and veterans 
benefits) we cut travel and transporta- 
tion by 20 percent, printing and repro- 
duction by 20 percent, and new equip- 
ment purchases by 15 percent. 

You were all sent a whip advisory, 
which said that these cuts would provide 
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an 83-percent cut in travel and transpor- 
tation for specific functions of Govern- 
ment. 

Working backwards in trying to figure 
out where that figure came from, I have 
learned they left out funds for transpor- 
tation of things in computing the cut, 
and that 83-percent figure, if it has any 
validity whatsoever, is valid only if you 
exclude transportation of things, which 
clearly was part of our proposal. 
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We propose a $600 million cut in In- 
ternational Affairs. Now clearly the Ap- 
propriations Committee is going to de- 
termine where these cuts are, but we are 
proposing, and I think it is important 
that people note, a 47-percent increase 
in budget authority for this budget func- 
tioning the biggest authority increase in 
the whole budget. We are proposing a 
6.25-percent cut in outlays from the 
Budget Committee figures. 

If anybody believes that a 6-percent 
cut in outlays is going to shut down the 
U.N. or endanger our ability to pay the 
Secretary of State, then he is not going 
to be swayed by my arguments on the 
basis of logic. 

We propose a 20-percent cut across the 
board in 17 regulatory agencies. That 
sounds tough until you recognize these 
regulatory agencies have had a 700- 
percent increase in their budget in the 
last 10 years. 

Finally, with regard to food stamps we 
would simply reduce the money going to 
people who receive food stamp benefits 
for meals they already eat through the 
Federal free school lunch programs. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a simple amend- 
ment. It is a simple amendment that 
says let us take less than 1 percent of 
what the Federal Government spends 
and let us put it in defense. Let us meet 
our commitment to NATO, not with 
smoke or mirrors, not by commingling 
budget authority and outlays and trying 
to fool people, but in hard, real dollars. 
Let us get our enlisted men off welfare. 
Let us not make them get food stamps. 
Let us meet our commitment to main- 
tain our services and modernize our 
equipment. The amendment also says let 
us take it away from travel and trans- 
portation, let us take it away from for- 
eign aid that has not brought about 
friends. Let us take it away from CETA 
that has not created jobs and has not 
provided a vehicle to move into the pri- 
vate sector. 

Mr. Chairman, the pro welfare spend- 
ing lobby is against this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. Gramm 
was allowed to proceed for 4 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. Chairman, the wel- 
fare coalition is against this amend- 
ment. My colleagues all know it because 
they have received letters, dozens and 
dozens of letters, and have been visited. 
They are all waiting outside in the hall 
now with their hands out. 

The administration, which last week 
came out against its own budget, in fa- 
vor of a liberal substitute, is now against 
its own defense budget. The President is 
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against it. The leadership is against it. 
My colleagues all know it because they 
have been lobbied. 

But the people are for it. I believe 
if we had a national referendum on this 
amendment the American people would 
approve it overwhelmingly. I do not be- 
lieve there are two dozen Members of 
this House who come from districts that 
would not overwhelmingly approve this 
amendment. 

In the first speech I ever heard our 
great Speaker give on the floor he ended 
that speech with a statement which is 
more applicable to this amendment than 
it was to the amendment on which he 
spoke. He ended by saying, “The people 
are for it and I am for the people.” I 
would like to conclude, Mr. Chairman, 
by simply noting that despite all of the 
high pressure tactics, despite all of the 
arm twisting, despite all of the lobbying, 
I believe the Members of this body know 
that the American people are for this 
amendment. The American people want 
their money spent to strengthen defense. 

The question we are going to decide 
on here today is not what the American 
people are for. We know that. But in 
the words of our great Speaker, we are 
going to decide whether we are for the 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, I now will be very 
happy to yield to the Chairman of the 
Budget Committee, the distinguished 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I would 
say to the gentleman that I intend to 
get my own time. 

I would, however, like to ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentlewoman 
from Maryland (Mrs. Hott) have 5 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAMM. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to commend the gentleman on a 
very fine, forceful statement and say I 
agree with everything he said. I would 
like to ask the gentleman if he was on 
the floor when I had a colloquy with the 
gentlewoman from Maryland about Ra- 
dio Liberty, Radio Free Europe, and the 
Voice of America. 

Mr. GRAMM. I was, and I would like 
to respond to that as well. 

There have been many iterations of 
this amendment which was first born in 
December. We have suggested a whole 
range of potential cuts to meet the vari- 
ous objectives that we have proposed. 

But the Budget Committee and the 
budget process cannot tell the appropri- 
ating committees what to do. I do not 
think they should be able to. I would like 
to say to the gentleman that I believe 
the $600 million in foreign and multilat- 
eral aid can be cut, and I believe it can 
be cut without closing down the U.N. and 
without closing down Radio Free Europe. 

I will certainly support the gentleman 
in seeing that the cuts are not made in 
this area. 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. I thank the 
gentleman. 
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Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAMM. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to note the gentleman’s point 
that the numbers we have used are not 
adequate in terms of achieving real 
growth in defense because inflation has 
increased in the last few months and the 
CBO has come up with new projections 
of what the economy will do, which does 
affect the inflation numbers and the 
defense numbers. 

I want to say the gentleman may be 
correct and, indeed, CBO may ultimately 
be correct. But I think it is important 
to note that in the budget process we 
have to take a snapshot, it seems to me, of 
the economy at a certain point in time. 
We have to live with that snapshot at 
least through the first budget resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Texas has 
again expired. 

(At the request of Mr. GEPHARDT and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. GRAMM was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. GRAMM. I yield further to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. If we continue 
changing projections each day, each 
week, or each month, as we go through 
these resolutions, we are never going to 
get a budget proposal. Indeed, we could 
do that, but it would be so confusing to 
the process that we would never compete 
it. 

I would suggest to the gentleman that 
there is time for doing that when we get 
to the second resolution. But for this 
resolution we ought to stick with the in- 
flation figures, and we ought to stick with 
the numbers that CBO developed as we 
started to mark up that first resolution. 
To do otherwise would be difficult. 

Mr. GRAMM. Reclaiming my time, I 
would like to say two things. The gentle- 
soni is correct, these figures are chang- 


All I am saying is let us say what are 
outlays and let us say what is budget au- 
thority, and let us not shift the defini- 
tions back and forth talking about 
spending. It is hard enough when Mem- 
bers do not understand the arithmetic 
of the budget process. 

I agree with the gentleman. The prob- 
lem with waiting until the second reso- 
lution is that we are going to have recon- 
ciliation, and these constraints are going 
to be binding. If they become binding, if 
the other body does not bail us out as 
everyone has been assuring us they will, 
even though they have backed away to 
wait and see what we will do, then we 
are going to violate our commitment to 
NATO. That is our problem. I say let us 
be honest with the American people. Let 
us recognize things have changed, in- 
flation has gone up. Let us put the money 
in and let us cut other categories. 

Then in the appropriation process let 
u namer out where those funds are to 

cut. 


Mr. GEPHARDT. If the gentleman will 
yield just a few more seconds, I would 
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just say to the gentleman I think the 
budget process demands we take a snap- 
shot of the economy at a point in time 
during markup in the Budget Commit- 
tee, that we stick with that projection 
through the first resolution, and that the 
reconcilation process must be flexible 
enough to allow us, in the appropriations 
process, to adjust the figures to deal with 
changing economic conditions. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Texas has 
again expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Gramo and by 
unanimous consent Mr. Gramm was al- 
lowed to proceed for 3 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAMM. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
reiterate what the gentleman from Mis- 
souri says. We are dealing with a budget 
of $161 billion. There are ups and downs 
all along the line of a budget that size, 
as the gentleman from Texas knows. 

If the gentleman will look at the Holt- 
Gramm substitute and compare it not 
only with the House Budget Committee 
but compare it with the President's esti- 
mates, the gentleman will find his esti- 
mates in many instances are way over 
both of ours. The gentleman is taking the 
worst possible scenario. 

Let me preface and say no one wants 
to shortchange our armed services. I least 
of all. And I am going to make certain 
they are adequately supplied with money. 
But, for example, the gentleman has a 
faster spend-out rate than the President 
estimates or than we did estimate by $2.9 
billion. 
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Mr. GRAMM. Would the gentleman 
allow me to reclaim my time on that 
point? The figure that I presented was a 
CBO estimate, and the estimate basically 
started with the President’s January 
budget, 146.2; increased fuel costs, 4.1; 
faster delivery, 4.6; other inflation, 0.1; 
lower cost-of-living adjustment, minus 
0.3; the President’s post-Afghanistan ad- 
ditions, plus 0.5; non-Warner selective 
pay increase, 0.8; restoration of historic 
level of absorption, 20 percent, 0.6; an- 
nual cost-of-living adjustment, minus 
0.4. That adds up to 156.2. 

Mr. GIAIMO. These are add-ons the 
gentleman is adding to the CBO estimate. 

Mr. GRAMM. This is the CBO estimate 
with CBO projection of likely revisions, 
including legislative savings. 


Mr. GIAIMO. But these are not CBO 
estimates; these are add-ons which the 
gentleman is making. They are not re- 
fined. They are not worked up. They are 
not agreed to by the administration. The 
point I am trying to make is we are 
throwing several billion dollars around 
here loosely. 

Mr. GRAMM. Reclaiming my time, I 
would like to make two additional points: 
First, these are CBO fact-of-life in- 
creases and CBO projections of congres- 
sional action. Second, given the most op- 
timistic inflation rate that I have heard 
from anyone, 9.1, your outlay will not 
meet the commitment to NATO under 
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any calculation you use or any way you 
calculate a percentage change. The most 
optimistic inflation that has ever been 
mentioned even from the earlier snap- 
shot still will not meet the commitment 
to NATO. 

Mr. GIAIMO, It will give a NATO com- 
mitment of close to 3 percent, if I am 
correct, in budget authority. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. STRATTON, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. GRAMM was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GRAMM. Let me make one addi- 
tional point. The President’s commit- 
ment of 3 percent was in outlays, not 
budget authority. The President’s com- 
mitment of 5 percent to the American 
people was in budget authority. Again we 
are commingling these terms to make 
our cases look good. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAMM. I will be very happy to 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

What we have going on here is a num- 
bers game, a shell game in terms of num- 
bers of one kind or another. I think that 
whether we talk about the Budget Office 
estimates or something else, we ought to 
recognize what is happening. After the 
Afghanistan crisis occured, the President 
said we were facing the greatest chal- 
lenge to America since Pearl Harbor, and 
I agree with him. He said that in order 
for us to try to remedy the deficiencies 
in our national defense, we needed to in- 
crease the budget at least by 5.5 per- 
cent over the next 5 years. 

A few weeks later inflation suddenly 
became the order of the day, and the 
same administration that said that we 
had to move to increase our defense said, 
Well, we have got to have everybody tak- 
ing a cut, so we are going to have to cut 
back defense by at least $1.6 billion. Then 
it suddenly turned out the so-called in- 
crease was not the 5 percent that the ad- 
ministration had requested, and it was 
not even, as the gentleman from Texas 
said, the 3 percent that we had promised 
to NATO. The fact of the matter is that 
the staff of the Committee on Armed 
Services, having taken the entire Easter 
recess to research this question, came up 
with an estimate that the increase is 
somewhere between 1 and 2 percent be- 
cause the estimate of the increase of in- 
flation depends, as the gentleman from 
Texas has said, on what your estimate 
of inflation is. 

The inflationary figure that the De- 
partment of Defense was offering was 
totally unrealistic and totally incorrect. 
Therefore, the only way, regardless of all 
of these figures that we are kicking 
around, to get an adequate amount of 
money in the budget to meet our needs is 
to approve the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. Gramm) 
and the gentlewoman from Maryland 
(Mrs. Hol). 

Mr. GRAMM. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. REGULA, and by 
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unanimous consent, Mr. Gramm was al- 
lowed to proceed for 3 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAMM. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. REGULA. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding, for just a couple points of 
clarification. The gentleman said it was 
an amendment. In fact, this is a substi- 
tute, am I correct? 

Mr. GRAMM. It is a substitute. It is a 
substitute which focuses in on the de- 
fense problem and the offsetting cuts. 

Mr. REGULA. Does the gentleman do 
anything in the field of allowing room 
for tax cuts? 

Mr. GRAMM. We make no changes 
other than putting $5.1 billion into 050 
and taking the same amount out of 
other functions. 

Mr. REGULA. It would not affect the 
total revenues or expenditures? 

Mr. GRAMM. No. 

Mr. REGULA. It is a priority judg- 
ment. 

Mr. GRAMM. It is. It would affect the 
budget as a whole only to the extent that 
if we later spend the money on defense, 
we will have made the cuts to keep the 
budget balanced. I believe this amend- 
ment in October will make a big differ- 
ence. Today, when it is easy to throw 
numbers around before the appropria- 
tions process starts, it appears to make 
no difference. 

Mr. REGULA. The gentleman’s substi- 
tute will be followed by the Latta sub- 
stitute. Do I understand correctly that in 
fact the Latta substitute would probably 
go further in the support of a strong de- 
fense in the sense that it has about $14 
billion more in budget authority? 

Mr. GRAMM. Budget authority does 
not build planes or tanks or hire men; 
outlays do that. If one compares the 
Gramm-Holt amendment to the Latta 
amendment, there is very little difference 
on defense. We have here an opportunity 
to deal with our problem on defense, and 
then the gentleman will have an oppor- 
tunity to deal with the wider problem on 
Latta. I think we have in this case an 
opportunity to solve this problem here, 
and on the next amendment we will have 
other problems that can be dealt with. 
There is no conflict. 

Mr. REGULA. Does the gentleman 
agree that the Latta substitute down the 
road, because of the much greater budget 
authority, will provide a continuity in 
support for the defense programs? 

Mr. GRAMM. The Latta substitute, if 
passed, will provide about the same out- 
lays, but the key is to pass it. We have 
an opportunity here to deal with defense. 
We have an opportunity on Latta to deal 
with wider issues. I think we should take 
both opportunities. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentlewoman from 
Maryland (Mrs. HOLT). 

Mrs. HOLT. I thank the chairman for 
our committee for getting this time for 
me. I just want to make another brief 
comment and commend for the Members’ 
consideration George Will’s column in 
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this morning’s Washington Post where 
he says: 

Hours before the eight old helicopters lifted 
off the deck of the USS Nimitz, bound for 
disaster in the desert, Jimmy Carter sent a 
letter to House Speaker Tip O'Neill endorsing 
a move to slash his own defense budget by 
$3.8 billion. This would drive the post- 
Afghanistan” defense budget below even the 
level called for in Carter’s January budget, 
which even Carter quickly repudiated as 
inadequate. 


Also the Wall Street Journal this 
morning points out: 

More broadly, the experience in Iran ought 
to be causing the administration to think 
about the options it leaves itself when it 
structures its military posture. It has pro- 
claimed a huge new military mission in de- 
fending the Persian Gulf, but has requested 
no new military spending to carry it out. 
Finally finding no alternative to military ac- 
tion, it mounts a gallant but desperate effort, 
but somehow lacks the means to succeed. 

The scenario should not be forgotten: The 
unprepared are forced into a corner, call on 
what military options they have left them- 
selves, and find these are not enough. With 
the administration now lobbying Congress for 
less preparedness rather than more, it could 
all happen again in even more serious 
fashion. 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HOLT. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I appreciate my col- 
league’s yielding. I notice in her discus- 
sion of areas where she has increased 
allowances for the Department of De- 
fense that she has increased fuel costs 
for defense operations. My understand- 
ing is the reason she found that neces- 
sary—and I would like her to comment 
on this briefiy—is that the President had 
reduced the necessity for increased fuel 
costs because he had announced that he 
was going to draw down what is now a 
two-carrier task force in the Indian 
Ocean. My understanding is that the 
President hopes to accomplish this lower- 
ing in fuel costs by reducing that task 
force to just one. Is that correct? 

Mrs. HOLT. That is correct. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Has the President 
given us a justification of why that would 
be necessary to do that at a time when 
we are trying to beef up our military pro- 
tection or potential use of force in that 
general area? 
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Mrs. HOLT. I have seen no justifica- 
tion for it. 

It is simply impossible for the Depart- 
ment of Defense to absorb the cost of 
the fuel consumption that is going to be 
necessary even if we did make that 
change. We have figured the cost of it 
on the 1979 prices and the Committee on 
the Budget has just assumed that the 
Defense Department can absorb that in- 
creased cost. It is impossible. If we are 
going to use fuel to train our people 
properly. It takes a tremendous amount 
of flying to stay proficient, bringing those 
planes off that carrier. We have to con- 
tinue that kind of thing if we are going 
to ask those people to go out there and 
try to defend freedom for us. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. So even the Presi- 
dent’s change in potential fuel cost in- 
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crease and the change of the Committee 
on the Budget is not warranted and 
would in fact potentially do damage to 
our ability to keep our commitments, to 
maintain forces in that area; is that 
correct? 

Mrs. HOLT. That is correct. It sends 
the wrong signals. That is why we have 
no credibility with our allies, that is why 
we have no credibility with our enemies. 
Nobody believes us. We are sending all 
of the wrong signals. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the gentlewoman’s further 
elaboration on the necessity of increas- 
ing fuel costs in this one area. I know 
that the gentlewoman is an active mem- 
ber of the Committee on Armed Services 
and has firsthand knowledge of what is 
needed. I am sure the full committee 
basically supports the gentlewoman in 
this effort. I appreciate the further elab- 
oration on this issue. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Gramm-Holt substitute. I do so as one 
who has been a supporter of the budget 
process. I was one of those who favored 
the idea when it was first developed in 
1975. It seemed to be a reasonable ap- 
proach and I believe the gentleman from 
Connecticut (Mr. Gramo) would admit, 
while we have frequently had differences 
on the budget, that I have usually sup- 
ported the budget resolution in the years 
since then. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have been in- 
creasingly concerned that what was 
billed as a system for systematic control 
over expenditures on the part of the 
House of Representatives, and for a 
reasonable approach toward our various 
responsibilities, has in fact over the 5 or 
6 years that this program has been in 
operation really been a device for trans- 
ferring money out of the defense cate- 
gory and putting it into increased do- 
mestic programs. Year after year after 
year the Committee on the Budget has 
cut the defense program recommended 
by the administration, even though most 
of those programs were not even ade- 
quate for the needs that we had. 


But the Committee on the Budget cut 
them down further and transferred the 
money into social programs. When, on 
one rare occasion, those of us who felt 
that the Committee on the Budget had 
been remiss with regard to defense and 
succeeded in convincing the House that 
more money ought to be put into de- 
fense, those who favored increased do- 
mestic programs went on strike and re- 
fused to support the budget resolution. 
And, of course. the solution was to go 
back and cut the usual amount out of 
defense. 

Now. that is the history, Mr. Chair- 
man. My friend from Connecticut will 
not denv it. It has been a sorry history 
indeed. The argument for it, of course, 
was an argument we have heard since 
we got out of Vietnam, that military 
power was not necessary for the United 
States, that we ought to shift our prior- 
ities, and take all these billions that we 
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were blowing up and killing people with, 
napalming children, and so forth, and 
put it into the programs, as my friend 
from California (Mr. MILLER) urged the 
other day, for young children and preg- 
nant mothers. 

That may or may not have been a 
proper approach during those few years. 
I think it was a mistake but for the sake 
of argument let us assume we were 
stressing defense too much and that we 
should have shifted our priorities over 
into the domestic sector. But today, my 
friends, it is 1980. This is a changed 
world. 

Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. BoLanp) said the 
other day when he finally squeezed 
through, by a very narrow margin, an 
appropriation for simply registering the 
names and telephone numbers of those 
who might be eligible for military serv- 
ice, the world has changed. 

When the Russians went into Afghan- 
istan even the President of the United 
States recognized in altered terms the 
nature of the Soviet threat. He said, as 
I mentioned a moment ago, that the in- 
vasion of Afghanistan was the most 
serious threat to our national security 
since Pearl Harbor. Those of us who are 
old enough to remember the period be- 
fore World War Ii—there are not many 
in this Chamber who are that old of 
course—would compare the move into 
Afghanistan with Hitler's move into 
Czechoslovakia, a genuine watershed in 
history. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
BarnarD). The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. STRATTON 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. STRATTON. A genuine watershed 
in terms of our recognition of the mili- 
tary threat that existed to the free na- 
tions of the world and particularly to the 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, those of us, like the 
gentlewoman from Maryland (Mrs. 
Holt), who was fortunate enough to 
travel under the leadership of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Price), the chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services, last month into the 
area of confrontation in the Indian 
Ocean and the Persian Gulf, found out 
that America’s ability to project military 
power in that area of the world is very 
limited indeed, If the Soviet Union were 
to move tomorrow from Afghanistan into 
Iran, there is actually very little which 
the supposedly greatest military power 
in the world could do to stop it. 

Mr. Chairman, things are so bad that 
a Secretary of State has recently resigned 
because he felt that even a modest at- 
tempt to rescue 50 American citizens 
illegally imprisoned in the American 
Embassy in Iran might get us into war. 

Mr. Chairman, the fact of the matter 
is that America is viewed as weak, as 
hesitant, as indecisive. That is the mes- 
sage that came out as we went from 
country to country in the Persian Gulf 
and the Indian Ocean. 


So the most urgent priority of Amer- 
ica today is to get our military forces 
back into shape so we will have a credi- 
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ble deterrent and so the Soviet Union 
will in fact be deterred from challeng- 
ing the United States in that or any 
other part of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had an inter- 
esting discussion about percentages of 
defense growth this year, whether it is 
5 percent or whether it is 3 percent, 
whether it is 1 percent, and what is the 
percentage of inflation. But those things 
do not really matter. The important 
thing for this Congress to consider is 
whether, today, we have armed forces 
that are adequate to meet our commit- 
ments around the world. 

oO 1330 

Let us take a look at where we stand. 
Every responsible military leader who 
has appeared before our committee, Air 
Force, Navy, or Army, has admitted we 
do not have today the capability of 
meeting all the commitments that we 
have made around the world. 

Take the Navy, for example. Those 
Members who remember World War II 
recall that we made a big thing out of 
establishing a two-ocean Navy. We were 
not only going to have a Pacific Fleet; 
we were also going to have an Atlantic 
Fleet, and so we built a two-ocean Navy. 

Well, of course a lot has happened 
since World War II, and we have finally 
recognized that there is another ocean 
in the world that has important stra- 
tegic significance. That is the Indian 
Ocean. So today we need not a two- 
ocean Navy; we need a three-ocean 
Navy. But, the fact of the matter is that 
the United States has a Navy today 
which is just barely capable of handling 
one and a half oceans. That is the seri- 
ous problem that we are up against to- 
day when it comes to the Navy. 

Or, take our strategic nuclear capa- 
bility. Even the Secretary of Defense, 
although he would not admit it at first, 
now agrees that our land-based stra- 
tegic missiles are vulnerable to a first 
strike from the Soviet Union. The admin- 
istration has finally come to Congress 
and asked us to give them money for an 
MX. But we have not even gotten 
started on an MX yet. Nobody knows, 
for example, how it is going to be based. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. STRATTON 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. STRATTON. Moreover, nobody 
knows whether the Governors of Nevada 
and Utah will be graciously kind enough 
to allow the United States to build a 
strategic defense in their States so that 
we do not get knocked out by a first 
strike. 

As far as the personnel of our Armed 
Services are concerned, as the gentle- 
woman from Maryland has told us, we 
have such a low rate of pay that many 
qualified technicians are getting out of 
the services. That is one of the reasons 
why we have maintenance problems. For- 
tunately, that kind of problem did not 
affect our helicopters the other day. But 
it does affect almost every other item 
that we have in the Armed Services. We 
do not have enough doctors, as the gen- 
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tleman from Tennessee (Mr. BEARD) has 
regularly been pointing out, to meet not 
only the needs of our peacetime forces 
but the needs that would occur if we were 
to get into an actual conflict. 


All of these things have so impressed 
the Armed Services Committee, the one 
committee that is responsible for pro- 
viding enough money in the budget to 
meet all our commitments—they have 
so impressed our committee that we have 
added $5.1 billion to the Department of 
Defense budget that was submitted to 
us. Just by coincidence, the Gramm-Holt 
amendment adds also $5.1 billion in out- 
lays to the budget that the President 
has recommended. In other words, if we 
want to do the job of creating an armed 
force adequate for our commitments as 
viewed by the committee which is pri- 
marily responsible for determining what 
those commitments are and what is 
needed to meet them, the only way to do 
it is to approve the Gramm-Holt sub- 
stitute. Because the one thing that must 
have top priority today is to insure our 
national defense. 

I remember when my good friend, the 
Senator from Washington, Senator 
JACKSON, was challenged in 1976 for be- 
ing too strong on defense. Senator Jack- 
son had a very simple reply. He said: 
“My parents came from Norway.” 

He said: 

Norway had a magnificent environment. 
The air was tremendous; the flora and fauna 
were great. It is a beautiful country. 


And as far as social programs are con- 
cerned, he said: 

The country of Norway had an advanced, 
developed social program. Nobody was 
hungry. Everybody was properly taken care 
of. But, the one thing they didn’t have was 
a strong defense establishment. So when 
Hitler decided to move into Norway in early 
1940 the environment did not help them. 
The social programs did not help them. They 
became captives of the Nazi war machine. 


But Norwegians are not taking any 
chances on doing that a second time. 
They have a strong defense today at the 
North Cape, and they all have a strong 
defense on the sea. If this House of Rep- 
resentatives is smart, we will do at least 
as much as Norway has done to protect 
our own defense, because without it we 
will not have any social programs or any 
environment either. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I strongly 
support the Gramm-Holt amendment. 

Yesterday we were told that the duty 
of Government is to take care of its poor 
and needy. 

I suggest there is one higher priority— 
that of national self-preservation. 

I regret the resignation of Secretary 
Vance, but I cannot escape the feeling 
that he viewed the world as a giant 
courtroom. 

It is not, there is too much truth in 
the jest that “it’s a jungle out there.” 

We have been busy the past few years 
escalating our transfer payments at the 
expense of our defense—deluding our- 
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selves that détente and Helsinki and 
SALT I meant that peaceful coexistence 
was attainable. All we demonstrate is our 
capacity for self-deception. 

We do not seek a gold-plated defense— 
but are you not embarrassed when you 
learn that our soldiers’ and sailors’ fam- 
ilies need food stamps to survive? 

Look at a map. 

The oil of the Middle East is in jeop- 
ardy. That means Europe and Asia will 
have to deal with the Soviets to survive. 

The mineral and human resources of 
Africa, Central America, and Asia are 
slowly being withdrawn from the West 
by the Soviets and their proxy troops. 

Risk peace? Tell that to the Czechs, 
the Hungarians, the Cambodians, the 
Afghans, the Cubans. 

If some of the sentiments I have heard 
on this floor prevailed in previous eras 
of conflict we would all be goosestepping 
today. 

Employment? Everyone has a job in 
the Gulag Archipelago. 

Yesterday we were told that Soviet 
military requirements are greater than 
our own because of their long border with 
China. 

But how long will the U.S.S.R. and the 
People’s Republic of China continue 
snarling at each other? The argument is 
over which power is the Marxist heretic. 
World revolution is still high on the 
agenda of each country. 

But what about submarines? They 
do not patrol the Chinese border with 
submarines. : 

The United States today has 73 nu- 
clear attack submarines and 7 diesel 
submarines. 

The Soviet Union has an estimated 
195 attack submarines and 65 subma- 
rines carrying antiship cruise missiles— 
the United States has no cruise missile 
submarines—about one-third of the 
Soviet submarine fleet is nuclear 
powered. 

The U.S.S.R. owns the world’s largest 
arsenal of naval mines and has about 
400 minesweepers. 

The United States has only three 
ocean minesweepers in its active fleet. 

In surface combatant ships—cruisers, 
destroyers, frigates—we have 165, the 
Soviets have 273, and they are faster 
and more heavily armed than our own. 

Janes fighting ships says a 32,000-ton 
nuclear powered cruiser will be com- 
missioned by the Soviets this year. 

If so, this would give the U.S.S.R. a 
new dimension of naval capability that 
we cannot match for several more years. 

The U.S.S.R. leads in advanced tech- 
nology—they already have developed 
50 highspeed hydrofoils and 61 hover- 
craft. 

We have one. 

Admiral Zumwalt says these will revo- 
lutionize naval warfare. 

Need I say more? There is much more 
illustrating our growing inferiority in 
virtually every military category. 

To turn our swords into vlowshares 
while the spiritual decendants of Gen- 
ghis Khan stalk the Earth is to express a 
death wish that spells the end of 
America— ond the end of freedom. 

Let us keep the President’s promise to 
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NATO to increase our defense spending 
by 3 percent in real terms. 

That is all the Holt-Gramm amend- 
ment does. It is little enough. The sad 
truth is we have lost our margin for 
error. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, for the past 20 years, 
the Congress of the United States has 
treated the citizens of this country—and, 
in fact, the citizens of many other coun- 
tries of the world as well—to a well- 
intentioned, and in many cases, highly 
effective and productive, series of social 
reforms and development programs. To a 
considerable extent, I have supported 
these reforms and programs along with a 
majority of Congress, and many of them 
I will continue to support—although not 
in the manner to which they have become 
accustomed. 

The overt costs of our sincere attempts 
to encounter and allay the myriad prob- 
lem areas of our social structure are eas- 
ily discernible in the incredible escala- 
tion of budget outlays over the past two 
decades—from less than $100 billion in 
1960 to more than $600 billion we are now 
considering. Our rather cavalier assault 
on social problems and economic defi- 
ciencies has demanded many more dol- 
lars then political considerations would 
allow us to levy in taxes, and so we exer- 
cised the rather simple expedient of rou- 
tinely increasing debt authority, a prac- 
tice which has now introduced almost 1 
trillion arbitrarily created and unearned 
dollars into our economy. 

As a result, the fiscal noose which has 
been steadily tightening around our eco- 
nomic structure has suddenly reached 
the strangulation point. Last year as we 
inexorably continued our march toward 
a 13-digit national debt, we experienced 
for the first time the dreaded realization 
of double digit inflation, a condition 
which assuredly will prevail again this 
year. 

As a result of the shock waves created 
by this experience, now, at long last, a 
majority of Congress seems prepared to 
accept the fact that deficit spending is a 
major cause, if not the primary cause, 
of relentless inflationary pressures. And 
so, we are now prepared to bring about 
a balanced budget for the coming fiscal 
year. To do this, we obviously must effect 
cuts in envisioned Federal spending, and 
as we consider these cuts I would think 
that we must all recognize by now that 
national defense is one area that can- 
not even be considered for reduction, 
and in fact that defense appropriations 
must be increased. 

It should be clear to all by now that as 
we have been unilaterally disarming 
over the past decade, the Soviet Union 
has sharply escalated its armaments 
program. They now have a quite obvious 
military superiority, and with the inva- 
sion of Afghanistan they have blatantly 
exercised military might in furtherance 
of an ideology pledged to world domina- 
tion. 

It should be equally clear that this ac- 
tion is but a first step in establishing 
the Iron Curtain around the Persian Gulf 
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which, under current condition, is criti- 
cal to our survival. And so, we are down 
to basics: We must balance the Federal 
budget as the necessary first step in halt- 
ing inflation, and at the same time we 
must increase defense spending to as- 
sure our very survival. We can have 
peace and security only by a strong de- 
fense. The Gramm-Holt substitute allows 
the realization of both of these essen- 
tials, and I therefore urge its passage. 
Thank you. 
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Mr. HAGEDORN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HAGEDORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to compliment the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. WHITE) on his very fine 
statement in support of the Holt-Gramm 
bipartisan substitute and join with him 
and the authors of this amendment in 
the hope that the Congress will accept 
this very important amendment today. 

I think the areas that are going to be 
reduced are areas that are of less than 
top priority. Clearly, in the light of the 
recent disaster that happened in Iran, 
the capabilities of the United States are 
becoming increasingly evident to the 
American people. I believe in the interest 
of our national security this Congress 
ought to give the President of the United 
States the leadership and the direction 
he so deservedly needs in these times 
when we look at his own budget that was 
presented a few weeks ago and now we 
see him flip-flopping, vacillating once 
again, saying one thing in the Senate 
and one thing to the American people at 
the same time that his lobbyists are on 
the Hill proposing something obviously 
less than what he proposed earlier. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
signal to us as well that we must support 
efforts to increase national defense. 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
committee I think I reflect the thoughts 
of all members of the committee in our 
respect for the gentlewoman from Mary- 
land (Mrs. Hott) , who has a perspective 
which is very well thought out. She is a 
very good advocate for her position. We 
have discussed much of this over the last 
year and a half that I have been on the 
Committee on the Budget. 

I think it is important to frame for 
the Members the other perspective on 
the budget resolution and the Holt 
amendment which we are now discussing 
and which hopefully we will be voting on 
before the day goes on too long. 

First of all, I think it is important to 
point out to all the Members that this 
is the largest peacetime defense increase 
that we have had in 30 years. To outline 
that increase, let me point out to the 
Members a few numbers. First of all, in 
budget authority, in fiscal vear 1980, the 
budget for defense was $142.5 billion. In 
1981 we have an increase of almost $18 
billion, up to $160.8 billion. That is in 
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budget authority—what DOD can com- 
mit to spend in 1981. 

In outlays, that which will be spent 
during the coming year, are as follows: 
In fiscal year 1980 we had $132.7 billion. 
This figure may increase depending on 
spendout rates beyond our control. The 
budget resolution has $147.9 billion for 
1981, an increase of almost $15 billion. 

I do not think there is any disagree- 
ment that there are very real defense 
increases in this budget. The question 
becomes—and I think that is the subject 
of the debate—one as to how adequate 
those increases are and what it is we ar2 
trying to do with the defense budget. So 
let me try to frame that as well. Given 
the fact that there are very real increases 
in this budget, what do those increases 
accomplish? 

Let us look first at the short term, at 
our readiness posture, which is gener- 
ally found in operations, in maintenance, 
and in the training functions. The oper- 
ations and maintenance area of the De- 
fense Department budget in the budget 
resolution is up over 13 percent. The 
training function is up a little over 19 
percent. No matter which inflation fig- 
ures one accepts, that area which focuses 
on readiness is up very sharply indeed. 

Second, looking at the budget author- 
ity, the long term—and that is the pic- 
ture of what we are going to be doing 
in 1982, 1983, and 1984—we also find a 
very real set of increases in the budget. 
Research and development is up 21.7 per- 
cent, and procurement is up 14.3 per- 
cent, reflecting the fact that we have 
had a faster spend-out in 1980. Con- 
struction is up more than 40 percent. 

I would submit that the budget framed 
by the members of the Budget Committee 
in the resolution here does meet our goals. 
It does, given the level of expenditures 
and given the real increases, meet our 
immediate needs of readiness, and it does 
meet our long-term national security 
goals. 

I think we learned in the sixties an im- 
portant lesson, and that is that when 
our country has a problem, it does not 
get resolved by throwing more money at 
it; rather, it gets resolved by targeting 
spending carefully and managing the re- 
sources we have to meet our goals. I think 
that kind of targeting and that kind of 
careful management are found in this 
budget. 

I would agree very strongly with the 
gentlewoman from Maryland (Mrs. 
Hott) and with others who have talked 
about the questions of manpower and 
the problems of manpower that we have. 
I think that the gentlewoman, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee (Mr. BEARD), and 
others make a very convincing case that 
we have manpower problems within the 
military. Those problems are addressed 
by the increase in the budget to accom- 
modate the Nunn amendment for in- 
creased military pav levels. 


I would hope that we would engage in 
an even broader discussion, which began 
perhaps in the vote which we recently 
had on registration for the draft, and 
begin to look at how we are going to get 
the best people we can into the military 
and how we can share the burden of na- 
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tional defense across the whole of our 
democratic society. The question is, Who 
goes into the military? I hope that we 
can get into a very real discussion of 
manpower, but that is a separate set of 
issues right now. 

The money in the budget is adequate 
to cover the salary increases of the 
Nunn amendment, and I would very 
much hope—and I believe the gentle- 
woman from Maryland agrees with 
this—that we would into a much deeper 
and much more thorough discussion cf 
our overall manpower problem as a 
whole. 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Chairman, let me 
finish, and then I will be happy to yield. 

Mr. Chairman, let me briefly outline 
for the Members how we arrived at the 
defense figure in the budget resolution. 
Everybody remembers the quite extraor- 
dinary sessions held at the end of Feb- 
ruary and in early March between con- 
gressional leaders and the administra- 
ion’s top economic and budget advisers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado (Mr. WIRTH) has 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WIRTH 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Chairman, during 
those meetings to which I referred be- 
tween the leadership of the House and 
the leadership of the Senate and the 
administration there was a good deal 
of discussion over a 10-day period of de- 
fense spending. 

The final agreement that was reached 
fell within a ballpark figure that was 
acceptable to Senator STENNIS, the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee on the Senate side, and the in- 
dications coming from the Committee on 
Appropriations on the House side and 
from the administration were that a fig- 
ure of $149.5 billion was an adequate 
figure. We applied to that the general 
notion of “scrubbing,” to use Senator 
Stennis’ term. That is the scrubbing or 
scrub-out in certain areas figuring that 
the Defense Department ought to find 
areas, just as in every other agency, to 
squeeze down and scrub inefficiencies 
and waste. The difference is that we re- 
quire DOD to do this much less than 
other agencies. 

To finally put this in perspective, let 
me note where the Senate budget resolu- 
tion is and where our budget resolu- 
tion is. The House budget resolution, in 
budget authority, is at $160.8 billion, 
and the Senate’s is at $173.6 billion. I 
think, with the budget authority and 
that long-term commitment in the 
budget we will probably go into confer- 
ence and end up someplace in between 
I am sure there will be further discussion 
of that during today’s debate. 

A similar phenomenon is found with- 
in outlays for the immediate and readi- 
ness-focused expenditures this year. The 
House budget resolution, as I noted, had 
$147.9 billion in it, and the Senate budg- 
et resolution had $155.7 billion. Again, 
in going to conference, we will probably 
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end up someplace in between, in both 
the budget authority and the outlay 
figures, between the House and the 
Senate. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that those 
figures and that perspective as to how 
the Budget Committee of the House ar- 
rived at this, considering what our 
perspective is on readiness and long- 
term commitments, considering that 
there was general agreement in all the 
leadership meetings in March on these 
figures and how the differences between 
the House and Senate budget resolutions 
might come out after the conference, 
will be helpful to the Members, and I 
hope the Members of the House will 
support the resolution of the Budget 
Committee and will defeat the Holt 
amendment. 
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Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIRTH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s yielding and for his work 
on the Budget Committee. 

I appreciate the institutional process 
that the gentleman is going through, but 
I also have some concern that this de- 
fense budget is going to prove too low 
in time to come. I would like to ask 
the gentleman two questions: 

No. 1, what is the effect of recon- 
ciliation if we pass it? Will that give 
this House as a collective body the op- 
portunity to increase the budget figures 
at a future time? 

Mr. WIRTH. It absolutely will. That 
is what the second resolution is all about 
and, as we have found in the last couple 
of years, a third resolution can be im- 
plemented when necessary. As the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, I believe, pointed 
out, what we are talking about in this 
is one picture or one frame of the 
economy at a particular time. The as- 
sumptions in this budget are assump- 
tions coming from the month of March 
1980, and as those change, the House 
and the Senate, the Budget Committees, 
coming to the floor of the House, can 
change those assumptions and can 
change the figures that are necessary. 
That is what the second and the pos- 
sible third resolutions are all about. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. But in June we are 
going to have a defense appropriations 
bill. As I understand it, if this budget 
resolution is passed, the aggregate de- 
fense appropriations bill cannot exceed 
the amount in this budget resolution; is 
that correct? 

Mr. WIRTH. The aggregate for the 
Appropriations Committees are set, and 
that is set until September, at the time 
of the second budget resolution. If there 
is a necessity for changing that, given 
changed economic conditions or changed 
expenditure conditions, or whatever, 
that can be changed in the second reso- 
lution. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. My second question: 
There are a lot of confusing figures 
thrown out. I do not know what to be- 
lieve as to what percentage increase this 
budget figure reflects and at what per- 
cent of inflation rate are we projecting, 
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and how does that relate to both budget 
outlays and budget authority? 

The gentleman from Texas said that 
we are using figures on authorities when 
we should be using figures on outlays, I 
think, if I understood him correctly. 

But I want to know, basically, this 
budget resolution reflects what increase 
in budget authority and budget outlays. 
and at what projected inflation rate over 
last year, if the gentleman knows the 
answer. 

Mr. WIRTH. I would be happy to give 
the gentleman again the figures on 
budget authority. The budget authority 
increases in the budget resolution from 
$142.5 billion to $160.8 billion. Outlays 
increased from $132.7 billion to $147.9 
billion. 

Can the gentleman from Missouri 
answer the question? What was the in- 
flation figure that was assumed in all of 
the budget resolution? I do not have that 
number here. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. If the gentleman 
will yield, 9 percent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado (Mr. WIRTH) has 
expired. 

(On request of Mr. GEPHARDT and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. WIRTH was al- 
lowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. WIRTH. I do not have that num- 
ber with me right here. I will yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri on the infla- 
tion figure. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Chairman, the 
inflation figure assumed in this budget 
is 9.1 percent. 

If the gentleman will further yield, let 
me also respond to the gentleman from 
Kansas. As the gentleman well knows, 
in the appropriation process the figure 
that will come out for defense will not 
be up to the total spending figure that 
is in the budget. We have traditionally 
had an additional appropriation, a sup- 
plemental appropriation, to bring us to 
the ultimate number we spend on 
defense. 

So I would suggest to the gentleman 
that there is sufficient flexibility in the 
reconciliation process because of the way 
we do appropriations in defense to allow 
an adequate number in defense, even in 
the number we are going to come up with 
in the summer of 1980. 

I would further add that if that num- 
ber is not enough, there is no reason we 
cannot have a second budget resolution 
that is a more adequate reflection of the 
economy as it changes during the sum- 
mer and that that will not allow us to 
have a supplemental appropriation. We 
have always had supplemental appropri- 
ations with defense, and we continue to 
do that. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for one last 
question? 

Mr. WIRTH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s answer, as well 
as the remarks of the gentleman from 
Missouri. I think it is a Satisfactory an- 
swer. But what concerns me a bit is the 
fact that I am reasonably convinced that 
this figure is going to need to be upped 
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and, unless something else is reduced 
down the line and, as we have seen be- 
fore, there are a lot of projected revenue 
items in this budget, like withholding tax 
changes that I do not think are going 
to be passed, we are going to see an ex- 
panded deficit occur, and I do not know 
if there is any way we can avoid that or 
not. 

Mr. WIRTH. If I can respond, at a 
given time, the Budget Committee did 
the best job it could, using the best fig- 
ures from the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice. from all of the outside consulting 
econometric organizations and from the 
Office of Management and Budget, in ar- 
riving at the economic assumptions and 
in arriving at the spend-out assumptions. 

The gentleman will remember that 
during fiscal year 1979, everybody was 
surprised at how much money there was 
in the Federal pipeline, that spend-out 
was not occurring as fast as people pro- 
jected, and we had to go back and make 
changes to reflect that. 

This year we have found that, for ex- 
ample, in defense procurement, our 
spend-out has been faster than we had 
assumed it was going to be. 

It is very difficult to gage that month 
to month; but as has been pointed out, 
you take a picture of a particular point 
and you make the best assumptions that 
you possibly can. Some of those prove to 
be high, some of those prove to be low. 
We are not omniscient by any means, but 
we get all of the best information from 
CBO, from OMB, from all of the outside 
help that we can in arriving at that 
figure. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I appreciate the 
gentleman's response. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIRTH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has 
twice—and I would like every Member's 
attention on this—used the outlay fig- 
ure for 1980 of $132.7 billion. Is that cor- 
rect? That is the outlay figure the 
gentleman has given us twice here? 

Mr. WIRTH. I have used the outlay 
figure of $132.7 billion. 

Mr. GRAMM. I think this is a perfect 
case of the sleight-of-hand game we are 
playing here. In this budget, which we 
are debating today, the final outlay for 
fiscal year 1980 is $134.2 billion. That is 
why all of your percentage increases are 
phony. 

Second, the CBO reestimated the de- 
fense area to be 9.3 percent. That figure 
went to the Senate Budget Committee. 
That figure came to me. So the 9.1 per- 
cent is an antiquated figure. 

Mr. WIRTH. If the gentleman will 
yield back, as I just pointed out to the 
gentleman from Kansas, the assump- 
tions in this, the expenditure figures, 
the outlay figures, the procurement fig- 
ures, are all figures. All of the assump- 
tions in the budget are assumptions that 
were made in the month of March, the 
best possible at the time. We took all 
of the different estimates, reestimates, 
and so on, and put those together in a 
package. Since the month of March, 
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there are changes for the month of 
April. There were changes from Janu- 
ary in the President's budget reesti- 
mated. 

There will be other changes going on. 
Some of those changes will go up and 
some of those changes will go down. But 
you have to pick a fixed point some- 
where in the process of doing that. You 
cannot have a continuing movable 
feast on a budget process where every- 
body chooses whatever number they 
want. You pick a point in time. You pick 
certain assumptions that everybody 
agrees to. Those are the assumptions 
upon which you build a budget. Then we 
go on to processing that budget over the 
summer. You get to the second resolu- 
tion. If some of those assumptions are 
incorrect, you change those assumptions. 
If some of the predictions of expendi- 
tures are incorrect, you change those 
assumptions. You cannot be omniscient 
in March for what might happen by the 
summer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado (Mr. WIRTH) 
has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. Gramm and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. WIRTH was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GRAMM. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WIRTH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. The point is that we 
now have a hard figure, $134.2 billion. It 
is in your budget. It is your figure. We 
are not groping around for numbers. 
All I am saying is, let us not go back 
and pick a phony figure and then 
calculate 

Mr. WIRTH. If the gentleman will 
yield back my time, I think it is very 
inappropriate to be using words like 
“phony,” and so on, in a debate like 
this. I do not think that helps the issue 
at all. What we are attempting to do is 
to define the numbers, where those num- 
bers came from and when those numbers 
were arrived at. I really do not think 
the gentleman does help a very serious 
debate on a very serious amendment 
offered by the gentlewoman from Mary- 
land with that kind of pejorative 
overtone. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. WIRTH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut, the chairman of the 
committee. 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, first of 
all, I wish the gentleman would stop at- 
tributing phoniness to the gentleman in 
the well or to other Members of this 
body. Every Member in this body, every 
man and woman in this body, is trying 
to do his or her best for the United 
States, and no one is omniscient and 
no one has total possession of what the 
reality is in a $150 billion item, I will say 
to the gentleman. It changes from day 
to day, from week to week and from 
month to month. It is based upon all 
kinds of estimates, it is based upon the 
rapidity with which outlays may change 
from month to month, it is based on 
what happens in the inflation rate, it is 
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based upon the amount of absorption 
that the administration or the execu- 
tive branch can compel the Defense De- 
partment to use, it is based on a dozen 
other factors. So it is not phoniness, I 
will say to the gentleman from Texas. 
We are trying to do our best. 

If the gentleman will yield further, in 
the numbers that the gentleman used, 
the second resolution, $129.1 billion, and 
the $132.7 billion which we then added 
$1.5 billion to with my amendment the 
other day because the later, better in- 
formation told us we had to do that, be- 
cause of that we recognize the chang- 
ing circumstances and we have adjusted 
accordingly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado (Mr. WIRTH) has 
again expired. 

(On request of Mr. Gramo and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. WIRTH was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. GIAIMO. If the gentleman will 
yield further, we are trying to write a 
defense budget for the year 1981. Many 
items are in dispute. Many factors will 
be changing from week to week and 
from month to month. 
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It happens to be our job as the Budget 
Committee to try to project what the 
appropriating committee are going to 
do, what the Senate is going to do and 
what world affairs and conditions are 
going to do. 

I submit to the gentleman that there 
is ample room for disagreement. No one 
has sacrosanct numbers, I will say to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt that this kind of 
discussion is healthy if we are going to 
really talk about the issues involved 
here. I think personally that the Budget 
Committee has done an excellent job. 
I think they have had a difficult time 
trying to balance domestic spending, 
foreign spending, defense spending, and 
all of the other problems that they are 
faced with. That is not to say that I 
necessarily agree with everything they 
did and the way they balanced it. But 
I do think they have done a good job. 


I will say to my colleagues that re- 
gardless of the outcome of this amend- 
ment, I will support the Budget Com- 
mittee’s resolution when it comes for 
final vote. 


I am not here driven by the fact that 
the Russians are in Afghanistan, and I 
am not here driven by signals that we 
may or may not send around the world 
by what we do here today. 

I am not even here driven by what 
occurred in Iran only a few days ago. I 
am not here driven by or to defend the 
CBO or the President or anybody else’s 
figures. 


I can only say to my colleagues that 
as I sit day after day after day on the 
Defense Appropriations Committee, and 
I see the problems that have developed 
over the years in our Defense Establish- 
ment and in our weapons that we have 
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and in our readiness, that we need more 
money in the defense budget than the 
Budget Committee has provided, and it 
is in that context that I support the 
Gramm-Holt amendment. 

The Iranian difficulties of a few days 
ago, I think, are developing into exhibit 
No. 1 as to the case I have been trying 
to make all year, and that is that we 
are lacking in readiness in our military. 
It comes from many places. It comes 
from the retention problem. It comes 
from the inability to give sufficient pay 
increases to our service people in their 
first and second decision point on reen- 
listment. Too many good people are 
leaving the service for higher paying 
jobs. It comes in the inability to provide 
the kind of pay necessary for military 
mechanics, for example, who keep our 
aircraft and helicopters and other equip- 
ment going. 

It comes in the inability or lack of 
willingness or whatever it is in the Pen- 
tagon to budget the proper amounts for 
spare parts not only when the buy new 
planes and tanks and other systems of 
war, but also in replenishment spares 
from time to time, because there is 
nothing sexy about buying that kind of 
thing. 

It comes into the problem that we 
have as we try to make room for money 
for the MX, and we can debate that a 
whole other day. 

It comes as we see the procurement 
of aircraft cut back so that over a period 
of time we will spend some $2 billion 
more for aircraft. We ought to be pro- 
curing at a more economical rate, but 
we just simply do not have the money 
to do it. 

Probably if we did not have during 
fiscai 1980 and fiscal 1981 an increase in 
fuel costs of some $7!4 billion, I would 
not be up here speaking for this amend- 
ment today. Somehow we might make it 
all right, but the truth is we do have 
that kind of increase, and in great part 
it is coming out of the hide of the De- 
fense Department and the Military 
Establishment, and it is cutting into the 
muscle. 

As far as I can see, the only thing we 
can do is to provide the extra money. 

Let me make just two or three points. 
I have been speaking on this floor at 
least since last year about the mission 
capability of our first-line tactical air- 
craft. Fifty-three percent on a good day 
are mission capable, full up, ready to go 
in the event of an emergency. I am not 
at liberty to say to my colleagues today, 
because it is classified, the mission- 
capable percentage on the RH-53 heli- 
copter that went into Iran last week. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama (Mr. EDWARDS) 
has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. IcHorp and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Epwarps of Ala- 
bama was allowed to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. But I will 
tell the Members that it is less than the 
mission-capable rate on the F-15 and 
the F-14. To that extent, Iran is involved 
in this debate. We simply must do some- 
thing about getting the readiness of our 
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to par. We simply are not ready in the 


event of a national emergency to go into 
a war and fight it for more than a short 
period of time. That cannot be disputed. 

I am not saying the Gramm-Holt 
amendment will cure that problem. Iam 
not saying that it can be cured in the 
next decade. But I am saying to my col- 
leagues that it has got to be cured. The 
only way we can do it is to provide the 
extra money from year to year that we 
can come up with to get about this 
business. 

Let me just make one final point. I am 
not going to stand here and tell the 
Members that the Pentagon is the only 
agency of Government where there is no 
waste. It is in every department of Gov- 
ernment. We know it is in Defense, just 
like we know it is in Commerce, and 
HEW and everywhere else. 

We try every day to get the waste out 
and to make the military dollar worth 
something, but we do not help that cause 
when we have to delay procurement at 
an expense of some $2 billion because of 
the delay. We do not help that cause if 
we are not buying the fuel we need and, 
therefore, cutting back on the flying 
hours and the steaming hours necessary 
to keep our military proficient. I think 
that is what this is all about. 

I could care less what CBO says about 
percentages or what anybody on this 
floor may say about percentages. The 
need is there, and that is why I support 
this amendment. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ICHORD. I want to commend the 
distinguished gentleman from Alabama 
for the statement he has made on the 
floor. 


I would state to my distinguished col- 
league from Missouri, the gentleman 
from Alabama has made a relevant 
statement. 


All of this argument about the phoni- 
ness of figures and percentages and as- 
sumptions are absolutely ridiculous, I 
agree with the gentleman from Alabama. 

The real question is, I would say to 
the gentleman from Missouri and others, 
is, Does this budget meet the military re- 
quirements of the United States of 
America under the circumstances? 


I would have hoped that a knowledge- 
able gentleman like the gentleman from 
Alabama would have had an input into 
the Budget Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama (Mr. Epwarps) 
has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. IcHorp and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Epwarps of 
Alabama was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 


Mr. ICHORD. If the gentleman will 
continue to yield, the gentlewoman from 
Maryland, with the exception of the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Connecticut (Mr. GIAIMO), 
is the only one on the Budget Commit- 
tee who has responsibility in the field 
of military preparedness, and I com- 
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mend the gentleman from Alabama for 
the speech he has made. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. GINGRICH. I want to ask, if I 
understood the comment, if we were only 
at war for a few days, to translate that, 
is the gentleman suggesting that in 
such a situation that we would be within 
a week or 10 days faced with an in- 
ability to maintain contact in a major 
situation? 
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Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I cannot 
get into classified numbers. All I can 
say to the gentleman is that we can go 
to war in a short war, but if we get into 
what is commonly called a war of at- 
trition, then we are in trouble. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Then the real ques- 
tion is whether or not this country can. 
in fact, survive, given this budget, if 
things happen that we do not want; is 
that a correct statement? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I guess 
that is the real question. 

I am not standing here saying we are 
ready to go to war. I do not think we 
are, but I think the question of whether 
or not that ever confronts us depends 
on how strong we are and how strong we 
are perceived to be. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my friend, the gentleman from Alabama, 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no question in 
my mind that the gentleman from Ala- 
bama is one of the more capable mem- 
bers of any committee in the Congress 
with respect to assessing the needs of the 
Department of Defense; but I want the 
gentleman to be candid with us. 

Can the gentleman stand there, I say 
to my friend, and say simply that the 
Navy needs two airplanes and that the 
Air Force needs two airplanes and that 
we need a high-low mix, and that we 
need the goldplating that exists, that the 
Harrier makes any sense; that we need 
helicopters when we can buy fixed-wing 
aircraft? 

Are we not saying when we address 
the question of money, and there is no 
doubt in my mind that we need more 
for readiness and we need to retain the 
people we are losing, but we are saying in 
a way, let us compound some of the mis- 
takes we have made in the past. Let us 
continue to have double lines. Let us con- 
tinue sometimes to stretch out. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama (Mr. Epwarps) 
has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Downey, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. EDWARDS of 
Alabama was allowed to proceed for 3 
additional minutes.) 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
leman will yield further, the gentleman 
has done the assessments on the Appro- 
priations Committee that my friend, the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. IcHorpD) 
has done on the Armed Services Com- 
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mittee. There is no doubt, whether we 
want to be candid about this today or 
not, that there are weapons systems that 
have political constituencies that we con- 
tinue to finance, that we continue to 
spend money on, that are not necessary. 

My objection is, and I think that those 
of us who have some concerns about the 
level of defense spending, is that if we 
were sure that there are weapons sys- 
tems that are not being financed, or 
there are manpower programs that are 
not being encouraged and that we want 
to provide the money for them, there 
would be unanimous agreement from me 
and from the others here to go ahead and 
spend that additional money; but the 
fact is that there are programs there that 
are unnecessary, that there is waste in 
the R. & D. budget. 

The gentleman from Missouri will tell 
us, and when I served on the gentleman’s 
subcommittee, what did we cut, $900 mil- 
lion from a $12 billion budget, because we 
did a careful assessment. 

The fact is that we do not bother to do 
the hard work that the gentleman does, 
I do not want to pick on him, that we 
need to do to pick apart the programs 
that are not necessary. When we say 
more money, it means that we are going 
to spend a lot of it on programs that we 
do not need. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman makes a good 
point. I must say that I would find it 
hard to argue with what the gentleman 
says. We are buying planes that we do 
not need. We are buying ships that we do 
not need. I stood right in this well and 
caught the flak from my colleagues, 
particularly on the right side, as to 
whether we need a $3 billion aircraft 
carrier, when we needed so many other 
ships when we did not have planes to put 
on those carriers. We can only put four 
carriers to sea at any one given time with 
the Navy personnel that we have got and 
the planes that we have got. 

The gentleman makes a good point, but 
I am trying to live in the real world in 
this old Congress and in this old coun- 
try of ours, and the truth is that we do 
not always have the votes to trim and 
pare where we have got to. 

I said in my main statement that we 
have waste in the defense budget. It is 
there. What one person sees as waste, 
somebody else may see as necessity. That 
is the problem we run into; but what I 
am trying to say is that if we do not buy 
another plane, if we do not buy another 
ship, we still can use the dollars that are 
in this amendment to keep what we have 
going and that is the heart of our prob- 
lem today in the lack of readiness. 

Mr. BEARD of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I yield to 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BEARD of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do want to state in the gentle- 
man’s defense that I think the gentle- 
man is probably one of the most con- 
scientious Members in the defense area. 
going farther, probably one of the most 
knowledgeable. 


I do give my colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York, credit for having 
helped remove some inefficiencies from 
the defense budget. For example, the 
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gentleman led the fight for the elimina- 
tion of the B-1 bomber, after we had 
spent hundreds of millions of dollars on 
the development of one of the most 
tested weapons systems this country has 
ever had. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama (Mr. EDWARDS) 
has again expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Bearn of Ten- 
nessee, and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
Epwarps of Alabama was allowed to pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. BEARD of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield further, 
the point being, having eliminated the 
B-1 bomber and saving many American 
defense dollars, we now have projected 
to us that it is going to cost more money 
to modify 170 B-52 bombers in order to 
carry the cruise missile than it would 
have cost if we had gone ahead and 
built 240 brand new B-1 bombers; I 
think this is a good example of what the 
gentleman from New York is talking 
about. If we would have studied these 
issues a little closer and studied the 
numbers a little closer, we would not 
have made such tragic disastrous mis- 
takes as we did on the B-1 bomber. 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Chairman, I would 
be interested in the gentleman’s obser- 
vations on the need for a large figure in 
budget authority so that we can have a 
long-term commitment to weapons sys- 
tems that can be developed in an orderly 
fashion and also commit the production 
facilities to build those spare parts, those 
forgings, and all the things that go with 
it. I wish the gentleman would comment 
on that, because in the Latta subsitute 
there is a large figure for budget au- 
thority. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman makes an ex- 
cellent point. One of the biggest prob- 
lems we have and one of the reasons the 
defense budget is as high as it is is that 
nothing is done in an orderly fashion in 
the Pentagon. There are too many peaks 
and valleys in procurement. We have 
surges and then we drop the industry 
people like a hot potato, and as a result 
of that, industry people have gotten to 
where they do not want to bid; subcon- 
tractors are hard to find. 

If we could have a true long-range 
defense policy in this country, it would 
save us billions of dollars. It would draw 
more industry into the business of pro- 
curement or construction for the mili- 
tary and we would have a much better 
military as a result; but there is some 
reason out there that I do not under- 
stand after all my years here that brings 
us to the point where we have so many 
peaks and valleys that industry just kind 
of throws up its hands and says that it 
is just not worth it. The gentleman 
makes an excellent point because if we 
ever do go to war it will take too long 
to gear up. That is a matter of great con- 
cern to me. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would like to yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. SKELTON) who has been waiting to 
make a statement. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

First, I would like to recognize, and I 
would be remiss if I did not, the out- 
standing work that this Budget Commit- 
tee has done. I wish not to detract one 
iota from the effort that they have put in. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in suprort of the 
Holt-Gramm amendment. This vote 
could well be the most important vote 
that we make this session—comparable 
to the one in 1940, when the draft won 
by only one vote, just prior to World War 
II. 

We should approach this issue in light 
of the world in which we live. We have 
seen through the years, a determined. 
continuous Soviet military buildup in 
arms and personnel. We see a Soviet mil- 
itary might that is much larger than is 
necessary for the defense of the Russian 
homeland. We see th: Soviet miiltary 
presence in Eastern Europe. We have 
seen Soviet intrusion by way of surro- 
gates, advisers, or sympathizers in the 
Far East, the Mid East, Africa, and 
Latin America. We have witnessed the 
recent unwarranted invasion of Af- 
ghanistan. Thus, the tentacles of Soviet 
influence and military might are en- 
croaching on the free nations. In 1945, 
approximately half the world existed 
outside the Soviet orbit. Today, only 17 
percent of the world’s nations and people 
constitute the free world. 

This amendment would keep us from 
falling short in our commitments to our 
allies, and it would enable us to achieve 
a proper level of readiness. 

This amendment faces the realities of 
the necessities of military pay reform 
and pay increases, especially for the re- 
tention of our highly trained military 
personnel. This amendment allows the 
upgrading of our strategic capability, in- 
creased shipbuilding, and more aircraft. 

Should we fail to pass this amendment, 
we might well have a decrease in our 
defense budget, in real dollars. Much has 
been said about this amendment leaving 
less for certain social services. Much has 
been said about armaments conflicting 
with certain social goals. To that, I say: 
We must not forget that the most im- 
portant social service a government can 
provide for its people is to keep them 
alive and free. 

Has history not impressed its lesson 
upon us? The failure of Western Europe 
and Great Britain to remain strong in 
the 1930's was reckoned in blood by 
World War II. We are, as a nation, in- 
creasingly exposed to an imbalance of 
power—we are increasingly failing to 
maintain a proper national defense. We 
are increasingly vulnerable as we have 
never been before—vulnerable to a risk 
of a mortal thrust. 


For a dozen years, the Soviets have 
rearmed by 3 to 5 percent, while this 
country and the free world has not. The 
Soviets respect power. Power is truly a 
deterrent. In 1949 in Berlin and in 1962 
in Cuba, the strength of our Armed Force 
and our willingness to use it set the limits 
for Soviet expansion. What would the 
same circumstances bring about today? 
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Mr. Chairman, the maintenance of 
peace depends upon deterrents—the ac- 
cumulated deterrents against a potential 
aggressor. We should have a strong de- 
fense for our Nation, a defense based 
upon the sincere love for peace. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, I support this 
amendment. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, if I may 
address the issue that has not really been 
discussed here, which is the price tag 
that would be involved with regard to 
the money that would go to the defense 
area. 
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We on the Budget Committee, as I 
have repeated time and time again, have 
fought to try to achieve some kind of 
balance here between defense spending 
and spending on the social side. 


Yesterday we faced amendments, some 
of which would have transferred large 
sums from the defense area to the so- 
cial area. One amendment I think was 
$5.8 billion in budget authority that 
would have been transferred from de- 
fense to the social area. That was over- 
whelmingly rejected by this House. 

Today we, in effect, face a transfer 
amendment the other way, from the so- 
cial side to the defense side, with figures 
of $5.8 billion on budget authority and 
in the vicinity of $5.1 billion in outlays 
that would go to the defense area. The 
effect of this would be to destroy the bal- 
ance that has been established by the 
Budget Committee in the budget reso- 
lution. 


If my colleagues vote for the Holt 
amendment, they are essentially destroy- 
ing that balance. Let that be under- 
stood. 


The second thing that ought to be 
pointed out is where these additional 
funds would come from. Members ought 
to know where that price will be paid, 
out of what programs are we drawing 
that price, and what will be the impact 
of that transfer on the programs of the 
other side. Regardless of how my col- 
leagues stand on the Holt amendment, 
they ought to know where they are go- 
ing to pay this bill from, and what pro- 
grams are involved. 


Part of that area is the area of pub- 
lic service employment, which has been 
substantially reduced, I might say, by 
the Budget Committee. The CBO tells 
us that the reduction of 200,000 addi- 
tional jobs that would be mandated by 
the Holt amendment will result in addi- 
tional Federal spending of anywhere 
from $500 million to $600 million as the 
result of individuals seeking assistance 
under AFDC, food stamps, medical as- 
sistance, and other programs. So that 
is a cheap price to pay. By reducing pub- 
lic service employment we in fact may 
be adding additional spending as a re- 
sult of trying to provide benefits to those 
who are unemployed. 


A second area is the area of food 
stamps, which I understand is an area 
of concern to all Members. But it is 
not an area that the Budget Committee 
has left untouched. We have included in 
this budget resolution $520 million in 
savings and reductions in the food stamp 
program by annualizing the cost of liv- 
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ing adjustment, by reducing the eligibil- 
ity level, by eliminating a large number 
of students from the food stamp pro- 
gram, and by setting an assets limita- 
tion. All of these have added up, plus 
administrative tightening, to a savings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. PANETTA 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, all of 
this has added up to a total of $520 mil- 
lion in reductions. The result of that will 
be the elimination of almost 500,000 re- 
cipients from the food stamp program. 

But what this amendment will do is 
add another $600 million in reductions 
to that figure. It could literally destroy 
the program in terms of its impact on 
people. That, I think, is something that 
must be considered by the Members in 
the course of making their decision in 
this area. 

A third area is the area of Govern- 
ment reductions in terms of travel and 
expenses. We all again understand that 
there is waste in this area. But inter- 
estingly enough, there are areas that are 
exempted under the Holt amendment, 
The areas of national defense, of in- 
come security, veterans, justice, are all 
eliminated, and I appreciate the need to 
set out those exemptions. But yet if my 
colleagues move to the next category, 
which is the regulatory agencies, there 
is a 20-percent cut across the board on 
all regulatory agencies. 


While we all have some concerns about 
regulatory agencies of one kind or an- 
other, let us admit that there are those 
that do perform an important role. Let 
me indicate what some of those are: In 
my estimation, one is the FCC, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. If 
this kind of a 20-percent reduction is 
imposed it will result in delays in li- 
censing of radio stations and television 
stations in a Commission that is already 
backlogged in this area. 

In the area of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, the results will be to cut 
back on inspections that will insure the 
safety and wholesomeness of the Na- 
tion's food supply, the safety and effi- 
cacy of drugs and medical devices and 
radiological products. All of these things 
will be impacted by that reduction. 

In the area of mine safety, an area 
where in 1979 there were over 22,000 in- 
juries, in the area of the Mine Safety 
Commission this would involve a 20-per- 
cent reduction. 

In the area of the SEC, where we are 
having tremendous problems today, in- 
spections of investment advisers, over- 
sight of the Nation's financial markets, 
all of these areas would be impacted by 
this amendment. 


So this is an arbitrary 20-percent re- 
duction that impacts on all important 
regulatory commissions, regardless of 
need, regardless of merit. 

There are some that need that kind of 
reduction, and I do not deny that. But 
we should not take 20 percent across the 
board regardless of what the effort has 
been, regardless of what the accomplish- 
ment has been, and regardless of the 
need for their efforts. 
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As a result of that, I urge the Mem- 
bers of this Congress to stick with the 
balance that has been provided here by 
the Budget Committee because there is 
a price tag to be paid. It is a price tag 
that will draw out of important social 
areas and put it into a defense and make 
this clearly a defense budget. Do not de- 
stroy the balance the Budget Committee 
has reported to the House. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PANETTA. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman mentions under the Holt 
amendment there will be a savings of 
$600 million in the food stamp program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has again 
expired. 

(At the request of Mr. COLEMAN and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. PANETTA was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. PANETTA. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not let the gentleman’s remarks go un- 
challenged. We are, in effect, trying to 
end the duplication and overlap between 
the food stamp program and the free 
school lunch program. Nobody is going 
to go without food under the terms of 
the amendment, which I hope to be able 
to introduce very shortly next week on 
the floor. 

We simply are trying to say to the tax- 
payers we can save $630 million a year 
because food stamps are allotted to a 
family on the basis that they are re- 
ceiving three meals per day, and a child 
who is allotted three meals per day, in 
fact, is getting one free meal at school. It 
is a much better meal, I might say, than 
if the food stamps were to be used at the 
store. So we are not taking away any 
social services from anybody, we simply 
are ending the overlap and duplication 
of two programs to save the taxpayers 
$630 million a year. 

I agree with the gentleman, we also 
have other reforms coming through on 
that piece of legislation, but why 
should we settle for $500 million in sav- 
ings when we could have over $1 billion 
worth of savings? 

I just needed to péint this out, that 
sA are not taking away food from any- 

y. 

Mr. PANETTA. I understand. I worked 
with the gentleman on the Agriculture 
Committee on this very issue and, in- 
deed, we have agreed with regard to 
areas where this program can be tight- 
ened up. Indeed, the committee has fo- 
cused on those priority areas. 

But what the gentleman is proposing, 
and what the gentlewoman from Mary- 
land is proposing is a reduction of almost 
$200 per family of four at a time when 
this country is facing serious inflation 
problems, at a time when, indeed, the 
unemployment rolls are increasing. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
man yield? 

Mr. PANETTA. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to make one point. If we are really con- 
cerned about food subsidies in this coun- 
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try, I would suggest my colleagues com- 
pare the per meal food subsidy under the 
food stamp program with the per meal 
food subsidy under the tax deductible 
business lunch, Under our tax laws, if you 
are a corporation in the 46 percent 
bracket, and you are a businessman who 
picks up the $50 lunch tab, Uncle Sam 
pays $23 of that lunch tab. That is a $23 
food subsidy. 

In comparison, the average per meal 
subsidy under the food stamp program is 
39 cents. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, since 
the gentleman has mentioned statistics, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PANETTA. I yield very briefly if 
the gentleman has counterstatistics. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
fact of the matter is that there are two 
ways of cutting out the duplication we 
are talking about between food stamps 
and the school lunch program. I, for one, 
do not believe we ought to cut the school 
lunch program. The school lunch pro- 
gram is providing more nutritional bene- 
fits for more youngsters in this country 
than the food stamp allotments are. 

I would say that I would cut the dupli- 
cation where we are giving money to a 
family and are never really sure that the 
money is going to the child in question. 
I am concerned about the child in 
question. 0 

We have two different standards be- 
tween food stamps and the child nutri- 
tion program and a much higher stand- 
ard for the school lunch program. 

Ms. OAK AR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PANETTA. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio. 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Chairman, I would 
say because the gentleman is so knowl- 
edgeable about the budget I would like 
to ask him: We are not dealing with 
specific categories, or a specific element 
of a category, we are dealing with an 
overall cut; is that not true? 

Mr. PANETTA. That is correct, and in 
the sense that this sets a target reduc- 
tion for the entire program. 

Ms. OAKAR. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has again ex- 
pired. 

(At the request of Ms. Oaxar and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. PANETTA was al- 
lowed to proceed for 1 additional min- 
ute.) 
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Ms. OAKAR. So when we talk about 
cuts in terms of the food program, we 
are not only going to affect children, we 
are going to affect 50 percent of the in- 
dividuals who receive it, our older Ameri- 
cans, the average one of whom lives on 
about $3,000 a year. If you want to cut a 
program that relates to feeding our older 
Americans decently, then fine, that has 
got to be on an individual’s conscience. 
But let us not talk in terms of cutting 
specifically when we know, and let us not 
kid people. We are not cutting duplica- 
tions; we are going to cut it across the 
board if we pass this amendment, and 
that is going to affect older people along 
with children. Primarily 80 percent of the 
people who receive it are children and 
older Americans, 
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Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Holt-Gramm amendment. I have listened 
to this debate and I have to say that it 
seems that a great many of our colleagues 
here cannot bear to face reality. They 
seem to be willing to invent almost any 
fantasy to avoid recognizing the danger 
this country faces today. 

I see the same attitude in the opinion- 
making centers of our society, the board 
rooms, the editorial offices, the faculty 
meetings, in the foundation headquar- 
ters, and in congressional committees as 
well. 

These people do not want to admit that 
our defenses are crumbling, that our for- 
eign policy has been a failure. They re- 
fuse to admit that communism is abso- 
lutely unchanged from what it was a gen- 
eration ago, except for one thing. Today 
as we stand here in this Chamber and 
debate budget figures, communism is 
more powerful than it has ever been be- 
fore. We refuse to admit we have been 
kidding ourselves about mutual disarma- 
ment, about cultural exchanges, about 
the mutual understanding that was going 
to bring about the so-called millennium. 

I salute the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Gramm), who had to struggle to get 
his name attached to this amendment 
despite the fact that he was a coauthor of 
it, and I especially salute my colleague, 
the gentlewoman from Maryland (Mrs. 
Hott) for offering the Holt-Gramm 
amendment, In their amendment our col- 
leagues recognize the stark reality facing 
America. 

No wonder many of you refuse to face 
reality because you then have to hold ac- 
countable those responsible for getting 
this country into the mess in which it 
finds itself today. If you admitted the 
true situation you might have to do some- 
thing about it. No, I am afraid many of 
the people in this body much prefer to 
dull the American people into a false 
sense of security. And that is the great- 
est betrayal of all. 

We just heard mention of food stamps. 
Indeed, perhaps we need a food stamp 
program to assist those who truly need 
help. Do you know who some of them 
are? The thousands of people in our mili- 
tary who are so underpaid that they 
qualify under the Federal poverty guide- 
lines as food stamp recipients. No one 
mentioned that data when they discussed 
food stamps. 

Yes, I think the average American has 
been lulled into a false sense of security. 
Americans think, for instance, that we 
have antiballistic missiles to protect our 
country, when actually we have none. 
They think the oceans of the world are 
the U.S. Navy’s playground, when those 
who look clearly at the figures in the 
Carter defense budget before us, know 
that there is no growth in our Navy, that 
our Navy is stretched ridiculously thin 
in every part of the world. At the same 
time the Soviets Navy is increasing in 
sophistication and in numbers all over 
the globe. 


People who have been reading the news 
dispatches from the Middle East realize, 
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after what happened there recently, the 
pitiful state of our military preparedness. 
To look at a map of the world is to see 
the spread of Soviet power in the Medi- 
terranean, only a stone’s throw from the 
Suez, and all up and down the shores of 
the Indian Ocean. While the Carter ad- 
ministration hesitates the Soviets have 
established numerous bases with the po- 
tential for stopping the mineral supplies 
and oil our country must have to survive. 
And here we sit and argue. 

Read Mr. Brzezinski’s quote the other 
day on the heels of the failure of the 
rescue mission in Iran: 

Do not scoff at American power. Do not 
scoff at America’s reach. 


Do not scoff indeed. 

The whole world is scoffing at America 
except those in this body who refuse to 
accept the reality of the situation—a 
third of all of our minesweeping heli- 
copters destroyed in that mission that 
failed last week. Langley Airfield in Vir- 
ginia has only 40 percent of the F-15’s 
in operative condition. Have you heard 
of Soviet chemical warfare? Come to my 
district and get a briefing at the Chemi- 
cal School at the Aberdeen Proving 
Ground. You will discover we have no 
defense against Soviet chemical weapons. 

We put through a phony draft regis- 
tration bill last week that really did not 
mean anything. The only reason the 
SALT II treaty is not going to be ratified 
is because President Carter cannot get 
it through the other body under current 
circumstances. All of this national de- 
cline for what purpose? For peace? No, 
not for peace. Weakness guarantees war. 
Today we debate whether the people 
and their country will continue to exist. 
That is the inherent issue in the Gramm- 
Holt amendment. 

Just look at the situation we find in 
every part of this world, and we debate 
even as they are at our backdoor in 
Central America, and the Soviet com- 
bat-ready troops maneuver in Cuba. And 
our President says, “Don’t worry about 
it.” 


Did anybody ever hear of Danzig? the 
Rhineland? the Sudetenland? Some 
people here are old enough to remember 
them; some of us only remember them 
from the pages of the history books. 
They seem to have taught you no lesson. 

I suggest the issue here is not that 
much different right now than it was in 
1938. Yes. the names have changed. 
They seem distant and exotic places to 
some of you who do not remember them. 
But the places do not matter: the issues 
are the same; appeasement and lack of 
national resolve. 

Our President could tell us until a few 
days ago no American boy had ever died 
under Jimmy Carter’s administration. 
Unfortunately, he cannot say that any 
more. But the President’s extremism in 
the avoidance of potential conflict has 
brought us one thing—peace in his time. 
Peace? The one and only thing that will 
preserve world peace is America’s mili- 
tary power. Undermine that power and 
there will be no peace. Today in the 
terms of the Holt-Gramm amendment 
you have the ability to renew this Na- 
tion’s strength and to reverse the horri- 
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ble predicament in which we find our- 
selves. I strongly urge you to vote for 
the amendment. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to bring 
this debate back to some sort of perspec- 
tive as to where we are heading today and 
what we are doing here. Let me remind 
you at the outset that what we are doing 
here is trying to adopt a target and tenta- 
tive budget for 1981. We are not trying to 
write a defense appropriation bill. 

I want to pay my respects to the 
gentlewoman from Maryland (Mrs. 
Hott) and to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Epwarps), for whom I have 
the highest regard for their knowledge 
of military matters. I agree with much of 
what they have said. And let me say to 
my friend, the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. BAUMAN), I remember Danzig and 
the Rhineland, and as I told him yester- 
day, I served in World War II. And there 
are some of us still here who did. I will 
tell him there are a lot of things wrong 
with our military and with our military 
posture. I will also tell him that money is 
not the most serious problem in what is 
wrong. 

As one who is leaving this Congress in 
7 months and retiring to private life, let 
me say that I am very troubled and con- 
cerned about the defense posture of the 
United States in the world, and I hope it 
changes and strengthens. I hope it 
strengthens quickly, because without it 
the United States and the free world are 
going to be in very serious trouble. 

But I will submit to you that the big- 
gest change that has to take place is not 
more money or better planes or better 
ships. The biggest change is going to have 
to be a change in the will of the Ameri- 
can people to be strong once again and to 
do the necessary hard work that has to 
be done to once again make us the bas- 
tion of the free world. No Holt-Gramm 
amendment, or no extra billions of dol- 
lars are going to make that happen. That 
is what we have got to do, and, God will- 
ing, I hope our people recognize that les- 
son before, indeed, it is too late. 

We cannot depend upon our Euro- 
pean allies. We cannot depend on any- 
one. We have got to depend upon our- 
selves, but we have got to take the neces- 
sary steps to make our defense posture 
and our armed services more efficient, 
more effective, and, yes, more feared than 
they are today. You are not going to do 
that with just money. 

Let me address myself to the money 
part of this, because that is what we are 
debating here today. We are a budget 
committee. We are trying to strike bal- 
ances. We are trying to provide enough 
for the defense of our Nation. We are try- 
ing to provide enough for the social 
needs of our Nation. At the same time we 
are trying to reduce and hold down 
spending and, yes, in fact, to balance our 
budget. 
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Now say what you want about it, on 
the Budget Committee we are trying and 
we are asking you in the House and our 
friends in the other body to do the same 
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and we will accomplish that goal and no 
one will be shortchanged. 

Mr. Chairman, reference has been 
made to the fact that this not only adds 
the money to defense but it takes it out 
of a lot of other programs, one of which 
has not been mentioned, the interna- 
tional affairs function. You are going to 
affect in that function the Export-Im- 
port Bank, one of the key instrumentali- 
ties that we use to beef up and assist 
America in its trade posture with other 
nations. That contributes to our security, 
too. 


Mr. Chairman, let me address the 
dollar numbers. We start out in Febru- 
ary and March trying to project what 
the real numbers are that will be need- 
ed for the coming fiscal year. We work 
and refine and make judgments and 
estimates and get inputs from the com- 
mittees and inputs from the adminis- 
tration and try to arrive at what is the 
correct number. We have disparity now 
in May, we have real disparity. The 
gentlewoman from Maryland says that 
the correct number for defense should be 
$166.6 billion. The other body says it 
should be $173.4 billion. A big difference. 
The President says it should be $164.5 
billion. We say it should be $160.8 bil- 
lion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Granto 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 


Mr. GIAIMO. We say it should be 
$160.8 billion. We have a spread from 
$160.8 billion to $173.4 billion. Now, who 
is right? Who is wrong? Do we just take 
the top dollar figure and let it go at that? 
There are some who would say yes. There 
are others who would say take the middle 
figure, strike an average, compromise, 
take the middle. 

We still have to hear from our appro- 
priating committee. That committee is 
going to do the work in this area. They 
are busily engaged, as the gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. Epwarps) told you, 
everyday, listening to the evidence, try- 
ing to save money here, trying to add 
money there, trying to provide what 
they think is best for defense. 


Mr. Chairman, I doubt that they will 
complete their work before this summer, 
probably July or August. We will then 
have the benefit of their input. The Sen- 
ate, the other body, will be doing the 
same thing. This is a target resolution. 
If we are off the mark, we can adjust it 
upward. 

We certainly can adjust it upward in 
our conference with the Senate. We cer- 
tainly can adjust it upward after our 
appropriating committees act in the sec- 
ond resolution this fall which is the 
binding one. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no urgency to 
do this now. There is no need to be send- 
ing out some signal, now, that the top 
figure, the higher figure is the manda- 
tory figure. Let us try to exercise re- 
straint all along the line. It will help 
our committees, our Committee on Ap- 
propriations as it marks up and appro- 
priates and approves the expenditures. 
It will help the Appropriations Commit- 
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tee to conserve. It will help it to try 
to save some money. 

Mr. , the amendment before 
us speaks of increased funding. It differs 
from the President’s estimate, it differs 
from our estimate, it differs from CBO 
in many instances. Who is to say at this 
early date what is the correct figure. 

Mr. Chairman, let me quote some 
economists. I believe it was Mr. Green- 
span who testified before our committee 
a month or two ago. He said, when you 
are dealing with the executive branch, 
hold them on a short leash. Do not give 
them all the money they ask for. They 
will always ask for more than they need. 
He was not speaking in reference to de- 
fense, he was speaking in reference to 
something else. 

When we said to him: But they claim 
if they do not have this money they will 
have to curtail programs. 

His statement was, you know, I was 
in the executive branch and it is amaz- 
ing what they can do when you hold 
down on their money. But if you have an 
open purse and just hand out money to 
them you are not going to get them to 
effectuate thrift, you are not going 
to get them to implement cost sav- 
ings, you are not even going to get them 
to increase efficiency. You are just going 
to allow them to go on their merry old 
way and that is part of the problem that 
has existed in all of our agencies in Gov- 
ernment including defense, including de- 
fense. 

So I say to you, we have a disparity of 
numbers. The way to solve that is to 
continue our negotiations with the other 
body and the efforts of our Committee on 
Appropriations to try to find out whether 
we are correct at 8160.8 billion or whether 
we should be up at $165 billion or wher- 
ever but it is not the correct way to do it 
here, today, to take a guess that the high- 
er number is the correct one and at the 
same time chop out a commensurate 
amount of $5 billion from programs that 
we have already cut. We have already 
taken a deep cut out of them. 

I urge with you, I plead with you, stay 
with us on the Committee on the Budget. 
Remember we are just the Committee on 
the Budget, we are not the Committee on 
Appropriations. We are trying to make 
an estimate of what we will need. 

Mr. Chairman, I have confidence that 
our Committee on Appropriations will 
come up with the requirements for de- 
fense and then if necessary we can adjust 
at the proper time either in the next few 
weeks or in the second budget resolution 
in September. 

Mr. BEARD of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

In responding to the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut (Mr. Gram 
I would like to say, understanding that 
the Committee on the Budget is not the 
Committee on Appropriations, it is not 
the authorizing committee but it is one 
of the few formats where we have the 
opportunity to present to the American 
people and try to convince our fellow col- 
leagues in Congress that we are facing 
critical problems in our defense area. 

The gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
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Grarmo), the chairman of the Committee 
on the Budget, says that the biggest 
change has to be the change in the will 
of the American people. He states What 
is going to solve the defense problems of 
this country is for the will of the people 
to change.” Mr. Chairman, the fact is 
the will of the American people is created 
and directed by the leadership of this 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, I will never forget the 
statement recently made before the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services by our Secre- 
tary of Defense when he stated, “I am 
encouraged that the American public’s 
perception of our defense needs is finally 
catching up with President Carter's lead- 
ership in this area.” 

I have never heard such a misleading 
or such a, as I have described it, nauseat- 
ing statement in the 8 years that I have 
been in Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, President Carter who 
continues to tell the American people 
that we are still the most superior coun- 
try in the world in defense, is literally 
conducting a charade. A President who 
stood up and said as a result of Afghan- 
istan, having acknowledged the fact that 
he was shocked that Brezhnev was pos- 
sibly lying to him, said: 

We will react with a strong national de- 
fense budget. 


The defense budget he spoke of was the 
budget finalized 2 months before Afghan- 
istan, then the President goes through 
the charade of having the leaders of the 
different services request supplementals. 
We have been inundated with requests 
for supplementals submitted by the 
leaders of the different branches of the 
service. 
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They are described as “no-cost supple- 
mentals,” and for those Members who do 
not understand what no-cost supple- 
mentals are, I would like to join in with 
them, because I do not understand it 
either. The military leaders, when told to 
present supplementals, request supple- 
mentals, have also been told, “You have 
to find dollars to offset those requests for 
supplementals somewhere else.” 

President Carter’s defense posture is a 
charade. This defense budget requested 
by President Carter buys less in most 
every area, than last year’s budget; and 
for him to tell the American people he is 
responding to Afghanistan and the So- 
viet Union is political sham. 

I would like to hear the leadership of 
this Congress, rather than waiting until 
we get up and debate the defense bill—I 
would like to hear the leadership—the 
Speaker, the majority leader—start 
expressing concerns on defense while we 
are talking about unemployment; while 
we are talking about the economy; while 
we are talking about housing and food, 
school lunch programs—I would like to 
hear some of this leadership stand up 
and say, “It concerns me about the fact 
that the Soviet Union now has over 
80,000 tanks in their inventory, and we 
have less than 9,000 tanks.” 

I would like to hear the Speaker stand 
up here and say, “It concerns me about 
the fact that the Soviet Union has over 
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two and one-half times more tactical air- 
craft than we do, and only 53 percent of 
our front line tactical aircraft are 
mission ready.” 

I would like to hear the majority leader 
sometime in this debate stand up and 
say, “It concerns me about the fact that 
the Soviet Union, which was just a few 
years ago a coastal-protective navy, now 
has the most powerful navy in the world; 
that it has more surface ships, and the 
trends on future construction of ships 
are even devastating.” 

I would like to hear the chairmen of 
the various committees, when defending 
their programs, stand up and say, “It 
concerns me about the fact that the So- 
viet Union has two and one-half times 
more pieces of artillery.” 

We now, having unilaterally elimi- 
nated the B—1 bomber, the Soviet Union 
is producing three Backfire bombers a 
month, and have just tested a prototype 
of our B-1 bomber. I would like to hear 
someone say, “It concerns me about the 
fact that we have now zero defense and 
offensive capability in chemical warfare, 
and in every Soviet division there is one 
battalion designated with chemical 
warfare.” 

In personnel, I would like to see some- 
body stand up and say, “It concerns me 
about the fact that the personal skill 
qualification test given our military“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. BEARD of 
Tennessee was allowed to proceed for 1 
additional minute.) 

Mr. BEARD of Tennessee. I would like 
to see them express concern about the 
fact that 90 percent of the individuals 
charged with maintaining and using our 
nuclear weapons systems in the Army 
failed their basic skill qualification tests; 
the fact that the Army has established 
remedial reading schools in every army 
base; the fact that 53 percent of the 
kids coming in can only read up to the 
fifth-grade level. 

I would like to hear some people stand 
up and say,“This concerns me,” and 
advocate it, and not wait until we have 
a debate on this budget. The greatest 
glory of a freeborn people—and people 
say, “Oh, boy, that’s really dramatic“ 
but I think it was put quite well—and 
I feel very strongly about it, having a 
14-year-old boy and a 9-year-old girl, 
when William Harvard says: 

The greatest glory of a freeborn people is 
to transmit that freedom to their children. 


It is time our Commander in Chief 
start telling the truth to the American 
people on our real defense posture—then 
the will of the American people will 
change. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleagues in the 
House—and I will try to not take the 5 
minutes. First of all, to those who may 
read the Recorp or hear this debate, 
let no one on the outside or within our 
country misunderstand a very funda- 
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mental point; that is, our determination 
to maintain strength. 

About 2 or 3 weeks ago the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. GEPHARDT), and I 
were at a breakfast with one of the most 
distinguished military leaders that this 
country has ever had, Gen. Maxwell 
Taylor. Among other things, he said: 

I am concerned that too many people are 
downgrading our military; that we ought to 
be standing up and saying we have a great 
defense so that neither the Soviets nor our 
people misunderstand, that in 4 hours we 
can rain more destruction on that country 
than they experienced in 4 years of war. 


And, that is the reality. That does 
not suggest that we do not have real 
needs. We do. I voted last week for regis- 
tration. We have operation and main- 
tenance needs, as the gentlewoman from 
Maryland (Mrs. Hott) has pointed out. 
We have personnel needs, as the gentle- 
man from Tennessee (Mr. BEARD) 
pointed out. 

But, no committee can get everything 
it wants. One of the most articulate 
spokesmen here today was the gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. Epwarps). He spoke 
for the Armed Services Committee. Our 
Education and Labor Committee is not 
getting everything it wants. No commit- 
tee does. That is the nature of this 
process. 

Second, regarding the NATO commit- 
ment, there has been some confusion on 
this. Let me just point out first of all— 
this comes from paragraph 16 of the re- 
lease after the NATO meeting of May, 
1977—they talk about an annual in- 
crease, and I quote: 

In the region of 3 percent. 

In the region of 3 percent, recognizing 
that economic circumstances will affect what 
can be achieved. 


And so, our friends in West Germany, 
for example, a little more than a year 
ago, where they have less than a third 
of our inflation rate, said that they 
would not be able to go to the 3 percent 
because of inflation. 

I have here, and I am not going to 
take the time to read it, the defense pro- 
gram from all the NATO countries, not 
a one of which spends as a percentage 
of the GNP what we spend; not a one of 
which spends on a per capita basis what 
we spend. 

The Holt-Gramm amendment also 
would take out $200 million from func- 
tion 150, and I quote from our Budget 
Committee staff, which says: 

A cut of this magnitude would require 
wholesale firing of staff and closing a large 
number of our major diplomatic posts 
abroad. It would entail a major curtailment 


of intelligence activities, and closing of mili- 
tary attache posts. 


Finally, there would be a tremendous 
impact on social programs, and let no 
one fool themselves on this. I happen to 
believe—and I may be a minority on this 
happen to believe that even with the 
adoption of this budget the probability 
is, that we will move to an unbalanced 
budget, not in September of this year but 
that come March of 1981 we will probably 
be back with a budget that is not in 
balance. But, it is virtually inevitable, if 
this amendment is adopted, that we will 
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be back in March of next year with a 
budget that is not in balance. 

When you move as massively as this 
amendment does on manpower programs 
and other programs that serve the needy 
of our society, the next Congress in 
March of 1981 will respond, and we will 
be in a deficit situation. 

I think both for economic reasons and 
others, this amendment should be de- 
feated. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. Like the 
gentleman in the well, I too believe very 
strongly in the necessity of a strong 
national defense. The Holt amendment, 
before us, is being touted as enhancing 
our national security because it provides 
for even increased expenditures under 
the defense function. However, the 
Giaimo budget, the original budget res- 
olution before us today, fully recognizes 
that necessity for a strong national de- 
fense providing for an $18.3 billion— 
13 percent increase in defense budget au- 
thority—the largest single peacetime in- 
crease in U.S. military spending since 
World War Il—and a $15.2 billion in- 
crease in military outlays. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Worrz and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. SIMON was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. WOLPE. The Giaimo budget res- 
olution provides for the largest single 
peacetime defense increase since World 
War II. But the Giaimo resolution also 
recognizes what the Holt substitute does 
not: that the national security of the 
United States depends on far more than 
solely the strength of our armaments. It 
depends also on the strength of our econ- 
omy, and on the extent to which we are 
going to remain dependent on potentially 
hostile powers for critical energy 
supplies. 

The greatest immediate danger to 
American national security lies in our 
dependence upon foreign oil and in a 
collapsing economy; in an inflation rate 
of 18 percent; in thousands of small busi- 
ness and farm bankruptcies; in growing 
numbers of unemployed workers: in the 
loss of American faith in our own basic 
political and economic institutions; in 
the feelings of despair and hopelessness 
so widespread in our land. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the 
gentleman in the well for the remarks he 
has made, and associate myself fully 
with the thrust of his statement. 

Mr. Chairman, this budget resolution 
has provided me with some of the tough- 
est decisions I have had to make this 
entire term. In my view it is critical that 
the 1981 budget be brought into bal- 
ance—not because balancing the budget 
will, by itself, contribute substantially to 
reducing inflation—but, because so many 
people perceive Government funding def- 
icits to be the key to inflation, failure 
to balance the 1981 budget would send 
precisely the wrong message to everyone 
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in the country and would intensify the 
inflationary pressures currently being 
felt in the economy. 

Throughout consideration of the budg- 
et resolution, I have stuck with this 
commitment to a balanced budget. I 
voted against the Mitchell and Solarz 
substitutes and against the Ottinger 
amendment. Voting “no” on these pro- 
posals was very difficult for me because 
they would have provided additional 
funding for vital domestic programs that 
I strongly support. I did so because, 
while these initiatives called for balanced 
budgets, they did so in a way that un- 
realistically assumed that the Congress 
was prepared to make changes in the 
tax code that would substantially in- 
crease tax revenue. Under these pro- 
posals, either the level of taxation would 
have increased, or, if Congress failed to 
make the recommended changes in the 
tax code, we would have ended up with 
a budget badly out of balance. 

My feeling is that if we are going to 
promise the American people a bal- 
anced budget, then we need to deliver 
on that promise. For that reason, I in- 
tend to oppose the motion to strike re- 
conciliation from the budget resolution 
because I believe that only by having the 
reconciliation component can we moni- 
tor our efforts to obtain a balanced 
budget. 

Having said all this, let me indicate my 
absolute distress at the economic pros- 
pects we are now facing—prospects that 
could become even more bleak depending 
on the budgetary decisions we make to- 
day. Economic reports indicate that our 
country is just beginning to move into 
the recession that has been anticipated 
for so long. In my own State of Michigan, 
however, the recession has been in place 
for months and is rapidly deepening— 
moving toward a depression. Thousands 
of automobile workers have been laid off 
and the prospect for the automobile in- 
dustry remain dismal. Michigan cur- 
rently suffers from an unemployment 
rate of over 12 percent. My State, and my 
district, face a grim future indeed. 

As unemployment continues to grow in 
Michigan and as workers run out of un- 
employment benefits, the State is being 
called on to provide additional benefits 
from State revenues. As the Michigan re- 
cession has continued, the State has been 
forced to use up most of its “rainy day 
fund” and is facing a budget for next 
year that will drastically cut absolutely 
needed services throughout the State. I 
voted for the Conable amendment—to 
restore funds for State revenue sharing 
by decreasing the allowance function. I 
did so because, under Conable, Michigan 
would receive $20 million more than 
would be available through the categori- 
cal programs spelled out in the Giaimo 
budget resolution. I also voted for the 
Obey substitute for the same reason—it 
would have helped to shift our budget 
priorities and allow my own State, as well 
as other States, to meet vital commit- 
ments at a time of deepening recession. 

Both Obey and Conable were defeated, 
however, and we now face the prospect 
of the Holt substitute, an amendment 
that would take $5.1 billion from those 
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domestic programs that are absolutely 
essential to communities and States that 
literally are now facing the prospect of 
an economic depression. The Holt sub- 
stitute, in my judgment, would thereby 
weaken, rather than enhance, our na- 
tional security. 
O 1500 


Mr. TRIBLE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRIBLE. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from California. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise today in support of the Gramm-Holt 
substitute to House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 307, the first concurrent budget reso- 
lution for fiscal year 1981. I am pleased 
to be joining over 140 of my colleagues 
in supporting this much-needed turn- 
around of Budget Committee-proposed 
defense spending cuts. 

Our world is in a sorry state. The re- 
cent debacle in Iran, layered over the 
earlier failure of our Iranian policy, and 
the Soviet incursion into Afghanistan 
are explosive situations which could con- 
ceivably escalate into full-scale military 
confrontations. I have been told that 
should this happen, the United States 
would not have either sufficient skilled 
manpower or armaments to engage in a 
protracted action. This should suggest, 
my friends, that this legislative body 
has to look closely at the Gramm-Holt 
proposal to selectively increase defense 
spending to make up our manpower and 
defense readiness shortfalls. 

There was a great deal of talk just last 
week during debate on the reinstitution 
of draft registration about “sending the 
Soviets a message.” Now, I ask you, what 
kind of message do we send when we cut 
actual defense spending? I am talking 
about cutting a defense budget which, in 
recent years, has not gone toward ac- 
quiring new systems as much as it has 
for partial replacement of obsolete 
equipment. Over the last decade, U.S. 
strategic retaliatory forces have become 
vulnerable, the Navy has been halved 
and the conventional forces’ balance in 
Europe has deteriorated to the point that 
Warsaw Pact powers might conceivably 
be able to overrun NATO forces. Our de- 
fense manpower resources are severely 
strained, both qualitatively and quanti- 
tatively. This is the real message we are 
sending the Soviets, and I can guaran- 
tee that they are chortling behind the 
walls of the Kremlin at the prospect of 
further reductions in our defense budget 
next year. 


President Carter has placed demands 
on our allies vis-a-vis Iranian economic 
sanctions and Olympic boycotts which 
they have more or less acceded to. He has 
promised those same allies a minimum 
annual 3-percent real increase in U.S. 
defense spending. The administration’s 
proposed budget before us does not take 
into realistic account increased fuel 
costs, early delivery of armaments au- 
thorized in earlier years or the ordered 
buildup of troops in the Middle East. 
These miscalculations could result in a 
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budget. as much as $7 billion below what 
we need to spend simply to keep up with 
last year’s real defense spending. De- 
pending on the assumed inflation rate, 
we are talking about doing a number on 
our NATO allies to the tune of as much 
as 5 percent below the promised figure 
of 3-percent real growth. Our credibil- 
ity has already been damaged enough in 
the eyes of our allies. Obviously, it is past 
time to get our military back on the road 
toward United States-Soviet conven- 
tional parity and complete U.S. military 
readiness. 

There are three ways to address meet- 
ing our obligations to our allies and in- 
creasing defense spending. The first is 
to violate our promise to our constitu- 
ents and approve a nonbalanced budget 
refiecting the increases and miscalcu- 
lations in defense spending. I cannot 
agree with this proposal. Second, we can 
raise taxes to cover the shortfalls. This 
is obviously unthinkable. Third, we can 
pass the Gramm-Holt proposal which 
makes a number of hard decisions re- 
garding cutbacks in other Federal 
spending to offset the defense increase. 
I believe that this is the course that 
simple reasoning dictates we take. 

Gramm-Holt would correct the admin- 
istration’s miscalculations and over- 
sights. In addition, it would provide the 
first funding toward reestablishing a 
totally modern military by offsetting 
specific program and personnel cut- 
backs. I particularly like this plan as I 
feel very strongly about making the All- 
Volunteer Force a viable means of staff- 
ing a peacetime military force. Gramm- 
Holt, although it does not provide for 
any large-scale military pay increases, 
does prevent budget cuts from being re- 
fiected in military and civilian personnel 
cutbacks. Those areas targeted for cuts 
by Gramm-Holt are programs which 
have had their day and can be cut to 
provide dollars necessary for these vital 
defense programs. 

Our country has to maintain a reason- 
able defense capability. We cannot con- 
tinue to throw promises in our allies’ 
faces with no intention or ability to ful- 
fill them. For these reasons, I urge my 
colleagues to join me in voting “aye” on 
the Gramm-Holt substitute to House 
Concurrent Resolution 307. 

Mr. TRIBLE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
GotpwatTeEr) for his contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to speak 
in favor of the Gramm-Holt amendment. 

I must say, in response to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
the Budget and the members of that 
committee, that I do believe they have 
tried in good faith to balance the re- 
quirements of this land. But as a student 
of national defense, I believe we must do 
more in that vital area. 

The chairman of the committee talked 
about an inconsistency of figures. I would 
point out that it is the judgment of the 
President, the judgment of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services in the House, and 
the judgment of the Budget Committee 
in the Senate that we must do more, and 
if indeed there is inconsistency, it lies 
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with the Committee on the Budget of 
the House. 

Isubmit that the future security of our 
Nation confronts us today. We have two 
choices: Either we make a dedicated ef- 
fort to strengthen our national defense 
or we continue down the road of decline, 
uncertainty, and danger. 

Today we are faced with the serious 
question of how to bolster our national 
defense while balancing the Federal 
budget. It is a question which we cannot 
avoid without ignoring our basic respon- 
sibilities to the American people—that 
of providing for a secure defense and a 
strong national economy. 

The Gramm-Holt substitute seeks to 
address this question in a straightfor- 
ward and realistic manner. The substi- 
tute would restore the unwise and un- 
desirable cuts in defense spending rec- 
ommended by the House Budget Com- 
mittee while reducing other Federal out- 
lays in order to avert yet another year of 
deficit spending. Thus, the substitute 
seeks to provide the type of budget guid- 
ance we sorely need in this year of inter- 
national turmoil. The substitute recog- 
nizes that our first budget priority must 
be to the defense of this country and that 
a strong defense is a precondition of 
other national goals. 

We in Congress can no longer ignore 
the massive growth of Soviet military 
power and the steady decline of our own 
military capability. Last year, the Soviets 
outspent the United States by $50 bil- 
lion in defense activities and its commit- 
ment to military spending consumed be- 
tween 11 and 16 percent of its GNP. In 
contrast, our own level of defense spend- 
ing steadily decreased in real terms for 
most of the 1970's, and the United States 
now commits less than 5 percent of its 
GNP to national defense. 


The effects of such a disparity in de- 
fense spending are easily demonstrated 
and they should dictate the adoption of 
the Gramm-Holt substitute. 

The Soviets now enjoy a massive 
quantitative edge in conventional weap- 
onry. Soviet forces contain 50,000 tanks; 
U.S. forces 11,000. They have built 55,000 
combat vehicles; the United States has 
23,000. Their combat aircraft total 5,220; 
ours, 4,000. 

With regard to our Navy, which is the 
backbone of our commitment to defend 
the Persian Gulf region, it is evident that 
if we do not increase our shipbuilding 
program, the Navy will continue its pre- 
cipitous decade-long decline. Ten years 
ago, the Navy had 926 active ships; to- 
day the number is 458. The Soviet's fleet 
size is 1,769. 


We need more ships, not only to secure 
the Persian Gulf, but to insure that the 
sealanes remain open for commerce. 
Thé United States depends heavily on 
imported raw materials transported by 
cargo ship, and our Navy must be able 
to protect that commerce in times of 
crisis. Unless we undertake an expanded 
shipbuilding program now, we simply 
won't have enough ships to do the job in 
the future. 


Similarly, the Army is now undergo- 
ing a major procurement “crunch” as it 
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strives to fund and deploy 30 vitally 
needed weapon systems; and the Air 
Force and the Marines have not been 
able to purchase enough equipment to 
carry out their assigned missions with 
the required vigor. 

In brief, in almost every category of 
defense production, the U.S.S.R. is far 
ahead of the United States, although the 
U.S. economy is much larger, more dur- 
able, and more capable of absorbing a 
sustained defense effort. Our declining 
military capability has only one cause: 
the failure of the President and the Con- 
gress to strengthen and support our 
Armed Forces. 

Moreover, it is all too evident that we 
have failed in our responsibility to the 
men and women of our military forces, 
the people who make great sacrifices in 
service to their country. We must act 
swiftly to redress the serious inequities 
which are present in our military com- 
pensation system. 

Today, many military members make 
less than the minimum wage even though 
they are required to work long hours of 
uncompensated overtime and to spend 
long tours of duty away from home. Over 
100,000 military members are now eligible 
for food stamps and the typical enlisted 
family virtually leads a hand-to-mouth 
existence. 

Correspondingly, trained personnel are 
leaving the Armed Forces in record num- 
bers, further diminishing our defense 
readiness. In the Navy, for example, a 
vital supply ship was recently tied up 
solely because of inadequate manpower. 
In the Army, fewer than 22 percent of 
new recruits now reenlist for a second 
term and the service is short 45,000 
NCO's. In the Air Force, traditionally 
the most stable service, there are vacant 
slots for 2,500 pilots, 1,000 engineers, and 
500 navigators Although many factors 
are involved, it is clear that many mili- 
tary members are leaving the services 
simply because they cannot afford to 
stay. 

The situation is nothing short of a na- 
tional tragedy. We must insure that our 
military compensation system provides 
its members with a decent standard of 
living and that it recognizes the special 
demands which are concomitant to mili- 
tary service. 

The facts of our military posture thus 
make it imperative that we substantially 
increase defense spending in fiscal year 
1981 and the years ahead. We cannot, as 
the Budget Committee proposes, tolerate 
the status quo or a minimal real increase. 
We cannot hide our heads in the sand 
and hope that the Soviet threat goes 
away on its own accord. Instead, we must 
demonstrate increased resolve and meet 
the Soviet challenge head on. This can 
only be accomplished through a renewed 
and expanded commitment to national 
defense. 

The Gramm-Holt substitute represents 
the minimum of what we must do. The 
clear facts are that the substitute merely 
makes up for the explicit and implicit 
reductions in the administration's de- 
fense budget which the Budget Commit- 
tee approved; cuts which would reduce 
defense spending at a time when it vitally 
needs to be enhanced. Thus, the sole in- 
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tent of the Gramm-Holt substitute is to 
provide enough money for increased fuel 
costs, defense purchases, and personnel 
costs to comply with the administration’s 
own declared policy for “real” defense 
increases. 

Conversely, if the full House goes along 
with the Budget Committee proposal, 
real defense outlays for fiscal year 1981 
will constitute less than a one-half of 
1 percent increase over fiscal year 1980. 
This level of defense spending would not 
only jeopardize our own national defense 
posture; but it would in all likelihood re- 
nege on the United States promise to 
NATO to raise expenditures by at least 
3 percent per annum. 

By adopting the Gramm-Holt substi- 
tute, however, real defense outlays would 
rise by 3.9 percent in fiscal year 1981 
and the House would demonstrate soli- 
darity with Senate committee action. The 
Senate Budget Committee has recom- 
mended nearly $8 billion more in defense 
outlays than contained in House Con- 
current Resolution 307 and it is impera- 
tive that both Chambers act quickly and 
decisively on an expanded defense 
budget. 

Again, let me say, we must recognize 
that the future security of our Nation 
confronts us today. We have two choices. 
Either we strengthen our national de- 
fenses or we continue down the road of 
indecisiveness and danger and national 
decline. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia (Mr. TRIBLE) has 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. TRIBLE 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. TRIBLE. Mr. Chairman, in con- 
clusion. I repeat to my colleagues that 
the Holt-Gramm substitute provides just 
enough money for increased fuel costs, 
defense purchases, and personnel costs 
to comply with the President’s own de- 
clared policy for real defense increases. 

We cannot ignore our responsibility. 
We cannot fail to respond to the diffi- 
cult challenges our Nation faces in the 
world. 

Now is the time for action. 

Mr. Chairman, let us support this 
amendment as a first step toward cor- 
recting the very real and painful de- 
ficiencies of our national defense pos- 
ture. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRIBLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I thank my 
friend for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I was just sitting in 
my office watching the proceedings on 
television, and I could not restrain my- 
self. I heard some comments by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of this committee 
that we do not need more money, that 
we need the will of America. 


Let me suggest that America is trust- 
ing us to listen to the witnesses and do 
a little extra reading and understand 
that we have sailors on food stamps and 
we have sergeants who do not know how 
to run the tanks over there in NATO. 
The Afghan rebels have a lot of will, and 
a lot of them are getting killed. 
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Secondly, I heard my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, say that NATO na- 
tions are not spending as much a per- 
centage of GNP as we are. But we have 
global responsibilities. England is not 
responsible for Japan’s security, nor is 
any other NATO country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia (Mr. TRIBLE) has 
again expired. 

(On request of Mr. Hype, and by unan- 
imous consent, Mr. Trrste was allowed 
to proceed for 1 additional minute.) 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further to me? 

Mr. TRIBLE, I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, to con- 
tinue, France is not protecting Korea 
from the north, nor anyone else. We 
have unique and global responsibilities. 

Of course, every committee cannot get 
what it wants, but America will sur- 
vive if the Committee on Education and 
Labor takes a cut. I am not sure we 
will survive if the military is cut and 
cut and cut. 

Lastly, Mr. Chairman, if some of the 
sentiments that I have heard today had 
obtained a few years back, we would 
all be expert in the goosesteps. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the achievement of a 
balanced budget is a goal for which I 
have been voting and working for almost 
the entire length of time I have served in 
this body and I commend President Car- 
ter, who is at last providing the Presiden- 
tial leadership for a balanced budget. The 
only time the budget was balanced in the 
last 20 years was when we passed 2 sizable 
tax increase during the Johnson adminis- 
tration to fight the Vietnam war. In view 
of the dismal record of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the field of fiscal affairs, I 
recommended to the Democratic Re- 
search Organization that we hold hear- 
ings to develop legislation to assist the 
Congress in balancing the budget. In 
1976 I served as chairman of a sub- 
committee which held hearings and 
later developed a constitutional amend- 
ment designed to help the Congress 
achieve a Federal budget. Such an ap- 
proach is draconian indeed but I still be- 
lieve today, even though the politics of 
the issue have changed, that the con- 
stitutional amendment approach is the 
only approach that will assume sound 
management of our fiscal affairs in the 
future. 

I have heard several Members dur- 
ing the course of this debate argue that 
achieving a balanced budget for fiscal 
year 1981 will only have minimal effect 
on the problem of inflation. How right 
they are. How right they are. 

Controlling inflation will indeed re- 
quire more than a balanced budget for 
1981, It will probably require a balanced 
budget in 1983 as well as 1982. It took 
the Federal Government more than 20 
years to get in the mess in which we now 
find ourselves and we can not expect to 
solve the problem by merely exercising 
fiscal discipline for 1 fiscal year. I ap- 
plaud and will vote for a balanced 
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budget. At the same time, I feel the over- 
riding responsibility to rise in vigorous 
support of the Gramm-Holt amendment 
as a measure which more properly de- 
lineates the problems of this Nation. 

Let me remind my colleagues that the 
issue we address at this time deals with 
the foremost constitutionally mandated 
responsibility of each and every Mem- 
ber of the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, under article I, section 
8, the Constitution states that it is the 
responsibility, the specific responsibility, 
of the Congress to raise and support 
armies. It is the specific responsibility 
of the Congress to provide and maintain 
a navy. 

Will any member of the Committee on 
the Budget or will any Member of this 
House rise and stand on the floor of the 
House and assure me that this budget, 
this military budget, is acquiring more 
airplanes for the Navy than we are send- 
ing to the boneyard? If they can, stand 
up. I will ask members of the Committee 
on the Budget to stand up and tell me 
if this budget acquires more planes for 
the Navy than we are sending to the 
boneyard? 

I see no one is rising because they 
know what the answer is. 
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Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ICHORD. I will yield to the gentle- 
man if he will assure me that we are 
acquiring more planes for the Navy than 
we are sending to the boneyard. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I just want to know 
what the boneyard is. 

Mr. ICHORD. Then I refuse to yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Can the gentleman tell 
me what the boneyard is? 

Mr. ICHORD. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman if he will assure me. I refuse to 
na for any other purpose. Assure me 

at. 

Mr. Chairman, let me state that the 
responsibility of which I speak is not 
weakened by even mentioning the con- 
comitant responsibility of the executive. 
It mentions only the responsibility of the 
Congress. Reluctantly but most ada- 
mantly I must oppose the position of the 
chairman of the Budget Committee who 
has rendered yeoman service to the Con- 
gress in his capacity as chairman of the 
Budget Committee. Regrettably, also I 
must oppose the position of the leader- 
ship of my political party on this most 
important issue. As for the weak let- 
ter of Secretary Brown to the Speaker 
in support of the Speaker’s position on 
this issue, I would brush it off as mere- 
ly a letter from a good team player. It 
is not a letter dictated by the gravity 
or by the facts of the situation. I will 


have more to say about that letter later 
on. 


Let me remind my colleagues that if 
one does not adequately perform our 
constitutionally mandated responsibility 
of providing for the national defense— 
and that is the issue before us whether 
or not we are adequately providing for 
the national defense—we will not be 
healthy enough to even worry about the 
fairly recently devised programs of 
CETA, food stamps, countercyclical, et 
cetera, et cetera. 
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Many Members of this body, I know, 
do not agree with my judgment as to 
what is needed to meet our military re- 
quirements. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri (Mr. IcHorp) has 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ICHORD 
was allowed to proceed for § additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield briefly for 
an observation? : 

Mr. ICHORD. I will yield briefly to 
the gentleman for an observation. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. I will try to 
be brief. 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate what the 
gentleman is saying. I think we are all 
concerned about making cuts in the 
budget at any place and asking our- 
selves whether we are doing the right 
thing. But what the gentleman is speak- 
ing about, our constitutional responsibil- 
ities, there is certainly a comparison here 
we should make, that no one else pro- 
vides for this country’s defense except 
the Federal Government. The other so- 
cial programs, local government, other 
private agencies provide part of these 
requirements for our country, but the 
national security, only the Federal Gov- 
ernment; it is our responsibility and no 
one else’s. 

Mr. ICHORD. It is the prime respon- 
sibility, I assure the gentleman, and I 
thank him for his excellent observation. 

Mr. Chairman, I do, however, sincerely 
submit that there is no one in this body 
in a superior position to judge the de- 
fense needs of this country as a mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee for 
18 years and as chairman of Research 
and Development for 4 years, where 
the process of National Defense begins. 
I am in a position to accurately measure 
the defense needs of the country. 

It is not solely the fault of this body 
but it is partially the fault of this body 
that our country, the United States of 
America is decidedly the No. 2 military 
power in the world today. We went along 
with the cancellation of the B-1 bomber, 
we went along in the refusal to field the 
enhanced radiation device and I could go 
on and on. We spent more money for 
social programs, CETA, food stamps, 
countercyclical aid and $240 billion less 
than our foremost potential adversary 
for the last 10 years for research and de- 
velopment, military construction and 
military hardware; $240 billion—$240 
billion less over a 10-year period. Is there 
any wonder that a gap exists in military 
capability between this Nation and the 
Soviet Union—yes between NATO and 
Warsaw pact forces in whatever aspect 
you wish to consider—even chemical 
warfare capability? 

I must agree with the chairman of the 
Budget Committee when he says there 
is no magic to a certain percentage in- 
crease in the defense budget. Percentage 
increases are somewhat meaningless and 
we waste our time arguing over such 
percentages. There are so many variables 
and unknowns involved—what escalation 
factors have we cranked into the equa- 
tion—what are we talking about—budget 
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authority or outlays? It is the age-old 
problem of percentages and statistics. 

The responsibility we have is to see 
that this budget meets our military re- 
quirements. It does not. That is my 
judgment and it is not only my judg- 
ment—it was the judgment of every uni- 
formed witness who appeared before my 
committee. Every witness who appeared 
before my committee usually had two 
positions—a party position and a per- 
sonal opinion position. This letter from 
Secretary Brown is a team-player let- 
ter. It has already been pointed out by 
other members where we can improve 
the defense posture of this country. Let 
me point out a way we can use the 
extra money and actually save money in 
acquiring our weapon systems. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ICHORD 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I asked 
for any Member of this body to stand 
up and dispute me when I stated that we 
are not acquiring planes faster than we 
are sending them to the boneyard. I 
asked any Member of this body to stand 
up and state where we are acquiring a 
single major weapons system at the 
economical rate. These are things I deal 
with and my committee deals with. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ICHORD. I will yield in just a 
minute. 

Let me ask the gentleman from New 
York. I ask him to dispute this—give me 
1.4 billion extra dollars for defense. I will 
save you in constant dollars 1.266 billion. 
I will save you in escalated dollars 2.77 
billion by merely acquiring weapons sys- 
tems at the most economic rate. 

I yield to the gentleman from New 
York, and I ask him to give me examples 
of weapons systems, major weapons sys- 
tems, that we are now acquiring at the 
most economical rate. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I will 
agree with the gentleman that there is 
not one, because there is so much waste, 
because the Defense Department has so 
many dollars they do not look for man- 
agement savings. I will give the gentle- 
man an example. 

Take the MX. Why do we need $1.5 
billion for the MX when you do not 
know where you are going to put it? 
Take the billion dollars from the MX 
and buy more F-14’s, buy more F-18’s, 
yes. But do not just give them extra 
dollars so that they can waste it. 

What is a boneyard? If you are send- 
ing down old planes that cannot operate 
and you are buying more sophisticated 
planes, then you are not losing your 
capability. 

Mr. ICHORD. If I may reclaim my 
time, Mr. Chairman, let me state that 
the gentleman from New York did not 
answer the charge that I made. I asked 
him to give me a single instance where 
we are acquiring weapons systems to de- 
fend this country at the most economical 
rate. 

Now, I agree with the gentleman that 
there is waste. There is waste in the 
Welfare Department, too, I would state 
to the gentleman. 
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There is waste in almost every agency 
of Government, but that is an argument 
that is irrelevant. Perform your proper 
duties of oversight. Do not raise an ir- 
relevant argument when arguing to the 
defense of this country. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ICHORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 0 

When we were discussing peacetime 
registration, some of the colleagues to- 
day who are arguing against the Holt 
amendment were arguing what we want- 
ed was that we need manpower reten- 
tion. We need additional funds for flight 
pay, sea pay, housing, moving, and re- 
enlistment bonuses. 

I say in this Holt amendment there is 
$500 million that will do that, that will 
have retention of noncommissioned offi- 
cers and chief petty warrant officers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri (Mr. IcHorp) has 
expired. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. IcHorD) may 
have 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the right to object. 

I will not object if the gentleman only 
explains to us what the “boneyard” is. 
So many of us have been waiting avidly 
for an explanation of the “boneyard.” 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. ICHORD. The “boneyard” is syn- 
onymous, I would state to the gentleman 
from New York, with a graveyard. 

Let me state to the gentleman that 
we lost, my staff advises me, approxi- 
mately 10— 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the right to object. 

I shall not object, but I am going to be 
constrained to object to additional re- 
quests to go beyond the 5 minutes under 
the rules after this. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. IcHorp) is recognized for 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. ICHORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. My point is that 
we need the manpower retention, and 
in this Holt amendment is $500 million 
additional that we can pay additional 
bonuses and benefits to noncommissioned 
officers and to petty officers to keep them 
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in the service. That is where one of our 
main probiems is. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I sub- 
mit, in closing, that the responsibility 
thrust upon us by article 1 dictates 
that we support the Gramm-Holt 
amendment. You cannot vote against 
Gramm-Holt and soothe your conscience 
by saying that we are still superior tech- 
nologically. Yes; your nation is still 
superior in military technology despite 
the equipment malfunctions experienced 
in the recent rescue attempt but the 
technological gap is narrowing and will 
soon disappear. But I submit that you 
cannot be comfortable with our tech- 
nological advantage. Who was tech- 
nologically superior in World War 1 
the Germans or the Allies and who won 
the war. Technology in the laboratory is 
meaningless and that is where the Budget 
Committee leaves us—with technology in 
the laboratory but not in the field. The 
responsible vote is one for Gramm-Holt. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment end in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

Mr. BURLISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. BURLISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the Holt amendment. Let me start by 
saying that I oppose the amendment not 
because it provides too much for defense 
but on the grounds that it is a move away 
from fiscal prudence in these critical eco- 
nomic times. All week I have taken this 
same stand against attempts to increase 
social spending in this 1981 budget. Obey, 
Ottinger, and so forth. This to the cha- 
grin of my liberal friends. Now I must 
accept the displeasure of my conservative 
colleagues. 

We in this 96th Congress have taken 
an almost unprecedented step toward 
budget cooperation between the admin- 
istration and Congress in arriving at a 
balanced budget. If we can achieve this 
goal we have taken a positive move to- 
ward harnessing inflation. We must 
avoid getting sidetracked just as we seem 
to have a reasonable chance of success. 

This budget resolution does provide a 
reasonable percentage of real growth for 
defense. Overall it provides for an in- 
crease in real defense spending of 3.4 
percent over fiscal year 1980. This indeed 
is monumental in view of the rate of in- 
flation. While this probably will not give 
us the immediate military capability to 
restore superiority over the U.S.S.R., it 
is a continuation of the increased growth 
and emphasis we need to regain that 
superiority. Most importantly, we need 
to maintain a steady and reasonable 
growth over the years. 

If we do not restore fiscal sanity in 
this country, I hate to even contemplate 
the consequences. And it is not too far 
fetched to speculate on the after effects 
of an economic collapse if we do not get 
this raging inflation under control. Of 
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what good would be the world’s best 
equipped military machine if the coun- 
try’s population was thrown into the 
throes of economic collapse, chaos, and 
even rebellion. 

It has happened before in other coun- 
tries and the very thought is disconcert- 
ing. We made Iran one of the military 
powers of the Middle East. Yet, when a 
domestic crisis came, that power was 
useless. We had provided the Iranians, 
for instance, with the Navy’s most so- 
phisticated and expensive fighter air- 
craft, the F-14. The weapons systems of 
not a single F-14 was fired as Iran 
crumbled from within. 

With continued double-digit inflation, 
our country faces a serious economic 
crisis. Defense spending, as necessary as 
it is, is the most inflationary of all ex- 
penditures. It does not provide consum- 
able goods and services, but weapons of 
destruction. 

No matter how attractive and appeal- 
ing these prodefense and prosocial pro- 
gram amendments are, we must resist 
the temptation to accept them. Once the 
erosion process starts, our balanced 
budget is put in serious jeopardy. I do not 
think any of us want that. Vote no“ 
on this amendment. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

This has been, I think, an enlighten- 
ing debate in which the essential defense 
against increasing the defense budget is 
that we waste too much money, often 
uttered by people whose leadership, in 
fact, is in charge of how we spend the 
defense budget. It seems to me the only 
question you can ask about defense is, is 
it adequate, because if it is inadequate, 
all your other problems become very, 
very secondary. 

It is very clear from the gentleman 
from Alabama’s earlier statement on how 
long you can fight a war, from “Jane’s 
Fighting Ships” authoritative position on 
naval threat, from Drew Middleton, the 
military expert of the New York Times, 
our ability to defeat anyone except the 
Soviet Union, that we are in fact in- 
capable in conventional warfare of sur- 
viving on this planet against the Soviets 
in the near future. We are, in effect, re- 
duced to a policy of bluff and hope, with 
nuclear war as our only realistic strategic 
ability. 

Let me say the unspeakable, and I say 
it unequivocably. In a major conven- 
tional confrontation with the Soviet 
Union, by the third week of the war, 
we would lose. We do not have the fac- 
tory capability. We do not have the 
inventory. We do not have the trained 
personnel. 

If there is a question of waste in the 
budget. I would say to my good friends 
on the liberal side, let us get together in 
a bipartisan way and fight the waste, 
but it would be rather absurd, should 
we lose, to then have the scapegoat 
committee say, “Well, we lost because 
somehow there was always a good rea- 
son not to do enough.” 

The reality is this country is in greater 
danger than at any time since 1939. 
The reality is that if in fact we do not 
face a war in the next fiscal year, we are 
spending too much money on defense. 
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If we do face a war, we are spending far 
too little on defense. 
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Jean Monnet, the father of the Com- 
mon Market, preached to Franklin 
Roosevelt over and over again during 
World War II that “Ten thousand 
tanks too many is far better than one 
tank too few.” 

If, in fact, those of us who support the 
Gramm-Holt amendment are wrong, we 
will have wasted some money. If, in fact, 
those who oppose the Gramm-Holt 
amendment are wrong, and it is de- 
feated, their inaccuracy might well cost 
us this country. I think that is a risk 
we can ill afford. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Gramm-Holt 
amendment. 

Recognition of the grave circumstances 
facing our country leaves you and me 
no alternative but to face reality. I also 
rise to speak for the people of the 17th 
District of Texas. They do have the re- 
solve to see America through. They just 
want Congress to face reality. 

Reality, as reflected by the Gramm- 
Holt amendment is this: We can no long- 
er ignore the danger that the United 
States, without an increased military 
budget, will be taking a second-place 
position as a world military power. And 
there are no prizes for second place in 
this dangerous game. 

Reality is inflation, fueled by an 
avalanche of unnecessary and costly 
paperwork required by Government 
regulations. 

Reality is waste and duplication in the 
cost of Government programs aimed to 
help the poor, but which actually do more 
for the bureaucracy. 

It is the reality facing each of us to- 
day that makes this the most crucial vote 
that you and I will cast this session. It is 
vitally important to strengthen our na- 
tional defense posture. It is the only 
really significant vote to be taken to ad- 
dress the problems of the burden of over- 
regulation by Federal agencies that are 
clearly out of control. And it is not a vote 
that will place an unfair share of the 
burden of budget cuts on the poor, but 
to eliminate Government duplication in 
the child nutrition and food stamp 
programs. 

Let me discuss some specifics of this 
amendment in some detail: 

First. As many of my able colleagues 
have already pointed out, this proposal 
calls for an increase in defense spending 
of $5.1 billion. We consider this the key 
defense vote of the 96th Congress. For, 
without these additional funds, we will 
be unable to fully provide improvements 
for our military position, as is indeed 
necessary in this period of great interna- 
tional tension. 

Second. We continually hear com- 
plaints about over-regulation and, almost 
daily, one of us stands at this microphone 
to discuss regulatory reform. But then, 
we bury our heads once more and do 
nothing. 
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This amendment gives us a chance 
to actually do something about this 
problem which stifies innovation, inhib- 
its productivity and accelerates infia- 
tion. 

This amendment calls for a 20-percent 
reduction in 17 regulatory agencies. It 
does not wipe out the Environmental 
Protection Agency or the Occupational 
Safety and Health Agency, or the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission or any of the 
other agencies. What it does do is tell 
those agencies that they must do ex- 
actly the same thing that the American 
taxpayer has been forced by inflation 
to do: Cut back. Provide the meat and 
potatoes, but forget the whipped cream. 
By making those budget cuts, we are 
hoping and assuming that they will con- 
centrate their efforts on the truly press- 
ing problems they were designed to over- 
see and not waste time and money on 
small details which only harass business, 
cost the consumer more and do little to 
improve society. 

Third. This amendment also address- 
es a problem with the food stamp pro- 
gram. The reality is that the portion 
of this amendment which applies to the 
food stamp program will eliminate waste 
and duplication of the taxpayers’ 
money. Under current law, we are ac- 
tually providing four meals a day for 
youngsters eligible for assistance, rather 
than three. This is because we provide 
free lunches for the children at school 
through the child nutrition program and 
then turn around and give their parents 
food stamps as though the children ate 
three meals at home. 

I am not opposed to food stamps for 
the elderly and disabled and I dare say 
other backers of this amendment are not 
either. I am opposed to the waste and 
duplication evident in the current pro- 
gram and to food stamps for strikers and 
others who can work but choose not to 
because not working pays more. 

This amendment does not call for a 
“meat-ax” approach to spending cuts 
affecting people, but rather offers a real 
solution to some very real problems. In 
the area addressing bureaucratic over- 
head, for instance, the 20-percent reduc- 
tion in travel and transportation ex- 
penditures, 20-percent cut in printing 
and reproduction costs, and 15-percent 
limit on new equipment are all achiev- 
able and reasonable. 

My constituents in the 17th Congres- 
sional District of Texas have told me 
clearly what they want from me this 
year in Congress: 

First. Balance the budget by cutting 
spending. We cannot afford a higher tax 
rate. 

Second. Do not allow the United States 
to slip into the intolerable position of 
being the No. 2 world military power. We 
cannot afford to lose. 

Third. Get the overpowering regula- 
tory process under control. We have seen 
how much harm can come when Wash- 
ington tries to help us too much. 


We, Members of the U.S. Congress, are 
asking the American people to face 
reality when dealing with inflation. They 
are willing, but in turn, it is time that we 
Congressmen get our feet on the ground, 
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wipe the sand out of our eyes and give 
the American people a realistic, balanced 
Federal budget that meets the defense 
need of this country. 

I urge your support of this critical 
amendment. It is the most important 
vote that you will make this session of 
Congress. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. I 
rise in support of the Gramm-Holt 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. Epwarps) and the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. IcHorp) 
and those of the Committee on Armed 
Services and those of the defense sub- 
committee of appropriations that we 
have heard speak here today. 

It is a disturbing thing to hear our 
NATO Commander, who wears two hats, 
the U.S. Supreme Commander in Europe 
and our NATO Commander, make the 
statement that on the one hand he has 
to order an exercise for the NATO forces 
so that we can exercise our troops and 
our machines and teach our people to 
face the threat in Europe, and on the 
other hand, and under his other hat, to 
disengage the American troops from that 
exercise because he does not have the 
money to join in the effort. 

Yet, that is exactly what I heard that 
commander say just a few months ago. 
That is saying a lot about the defense 
effort in this country. 

We are not going to put him in a better 
position where he can join in those exer- 
cises, where he can have the kind of 
troops and equipment he needs, unless 
we increase the defense budget. Unless 
we go forward with the Gramm-Holt 
amendment, in my view we are going to 
have little or no real growth in defense. 

It is disturbing also to realize the per- 
centage of people in the services who 
have to depend on food stamps and wel- 
fare programs to exist. 

How can we expect the commanders of 
our country to do the job they have to do 
and keep up the morale of their troops 
with that kind of a pay situation? We 
are not going to remedy that unless we 
are able to pass this amendment or have 
the room to satisfy that requirement in 
the appropriations process. 

We are not training our people enough. 
Even in Europe, there is a substantial 
percentage of our people who simply are 
not trained to operate the equipment; 
so the sum of it is that we do not have 
enough equipment. We do not have 
enough people in our services. Our re- 
cruitment is falling behind. We are los- 
ing people because we cannot retain them 
because of faltering incentives. We are 
not able to properly maintain our equip- 
ment. We are not going to overcome any 
of these shortcomings unless we can get 
real and substantial growth in the de- 
fense budget. 

I want to commend the chairman of 
the committee and the committee for 
making a real effort. I think they have 
done a good job in trying to arrive at a 
solution. 

I believe that unless we increase this 
budget by some $5 billion, we simply are 
not going to have the room to make 
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those increases, to get the growth suffi- 
cient to satisfy our requirements in 
NATO and our other security obligations 
throughout this troubled world. 

I urge adoption of the Gramm-Holt 
amendment. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no requests for time, as I understand it, 
on this side. I wonder if we could limit 
debate to 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to limit debate on the Holt amend- 
ment to 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, we sit here determin- 
ing our priorities over the next couple 
days—shall we have this domestic pro- 
gram or that? Can we increase this? 
Can we afford to lose that? But, really. 
in a free society we only enjoy that lux- 
ury as long as we have the basic ability 
to defend ourselves. We have a wonder- 
ful way of life in this country and I think 
something that is truly worth hanging 
on to. The real question is, can we keep 
it? I do not know whether we can, in- 
deed, keep it if it means defending our- 
selves in today’s world. 

Several days ago we had a very noble 
experiment undertaken in Iran where 
we attempted the rescue of our hostages. 
Unfortunately, the effort failed. In the 
process, even as sketchy as the facts still 
are, we learned that three of our heli- 
copters out of the eight sent malfunc- 
tioned. 

I am wondering whether or not this 
was just an accident of fate or was this 
a message, a message that, in fact, gives 
far greater implications about our total 
ability to defend ourselves and to take 
military action today. 

I have seen statistics that say that in 
the event of a first strike by the Soviet 
Union against our country and its stra- 
tegic bases, they would take out 90 per- 
cent of our land-based missiles and 50 
percent of our aging B-52’s and another 
50 percent of our submarines. 

I have seen statistics which say that, 
if we then retaliated against the Soviet 
Union, because of their increased em- 
phasis on civil defense, their increased 
emphasis on air defense, that perhaps 
we could destroy 10 percent of their 
population; but they then could come 
back against us and destroy perhaps 
60 percent of ours. We will never know 
whether these statistics are true unless 
they are tested, and I hope they are 
never, indeed, tested; but, if they are, 
if there is any validity to them at all, 
then as that disparity grows greater 
between us and the Soviet Union, the 
temptation for the Soviet Union to ex- 
ploit that disparity must grow with it. 

That disparity is great, not only in 
strategic weaponry, but as other speak- 
ers have alluded to, conventional weap- 
onry; 5 to 1 in tanks, 2 to 1 in strategic 
launchers, 2 to 1 in combatant ships. 

My district includes within it the 
North American Air Defense Command. 
The Soviet Union today has roughly 
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14,446 defensive weapons systems to pro- 
tect against incoming strikes by this 
country. 

Do you know how many we have? 
Three hundred nine, and there is real 
doubt that we would even know because 
of some of the unfortunate loopholes in 
our defensive system and network 
whether we can even discover those in- 
coming Soviet vehicles. Even if we did, 
we have only 309 launchers to send 
against them. 

The Soviet Union spends somewhere 
between 12 to 14 percent of their gross 
national product on their defense. We 
have been ranging in the 4 to 5 percent 
range in the decade of defeat in the 
1970's. 

They have twice as many men in uni- 
form and six times the number of 
reservists. 

I ask you this. Why are the Soviets 
doing all this? Why are they doing it? 
Is it to show their good faith? Is it to 
demonstrate that they want to live in 
freedom? They are on a singularly, I 
think, motivated and dedicated course 
towards world support and world domi- 
nation. They do not ask their citizenry 
whether they want to make their 
choices, like we do. That is the burden 
that we have, to make those choices, and 
if we do not do something about our 
defense posture in this country we, in- 
deed, have made the wrong choice and 
one that will come back to haunt us in 
years to come and in not too many years. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from the New York. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, something has been 
troubling me for some time during this 
debate. 

How would you like to be in the Armed 
Forces today and be the American com- 
manders and troops and to hear this 
Congress say that our men and our 
equipment are so lousy that we cannot 
do anything. I do not happen to believe 
that. I believe we are really misleading 
the country today and we are letting our 
own people down. We still have, I heard 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff say 2 weeks ago, 
say that we have the strongest military 
force in the world today. He said we had 
to build it, but he said we had it. Why do 
we not support that? 

O 1540 

Mr. KRAMER. Just as the President 
has said they are speaking for the ad- 
ministration, the President announced 
today that the Iranian crisis has been 
alleviated and now he can come out and 
campaign for the White House. There 
is nothing wrong with the men we have 
in uniform today. The problem is in the 
Congress. 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent the gentleman have 
1 more minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Maryland? 
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Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word, and rise 
in strong opposition to the Gramm-Holt 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, specifically, I wish to ad- 
dress one provision of the amendment— 
the so-called duplication of child nutri- 
tion and food stamp programs. These 
two programs have coexisted for 15 
years. The school lunch program simply 
complements the food stamp program 
in helping poor children achieve a min- 
imally adequate diet. Congress has long 
recognized the importance of providing 
special nutritional assistance for ex- 
tremely vulnerable groups in our soci- 
ety—children and the elderly. 

It is important to understand exactly 
what this provision would do to the poor. 
For each school age child who attends 
a school with a lunch program, the 
monthly food stamp allotment would be 
reduced by $10. Keep in mind that the 
average food stamp benefit is just $34 a 
month per person. This reduction would 
occur regardless of how poor the child 
is and whether or not the child ac- 
tually receives the lunch. Children who 
are ill at home or are not able to eat 
the lunch because of medical or religious 
reasons would still have food stamp 
benefit reductions. 

My colleagues will remember that 
when we eliminated the purchase re- 
quirement, very poor households began 
to participate in the food stamp pro- 
gram. Some of these children are from 
those very same impoverished house- 
holds. These are our poorest children— 
the very ones who are most in need of 
adequate nutrition, 

Teachers will testify to the futility 
of teaching dull, inattentive children 
who are hungry. This amendment, if 
adopted, would assure an abundance of 
poor, hungry uneducable children in our 
Nation’s schools where we are spending 
an average of $3,500 per child a year in 
Federal education assistance. 

Surely my colleagues will recognize 
their obligations to the children of this 
country. For this and other reasons that 
I have addressed, I urge my colleagues 
to vote “no” on this amendment to the 
budget. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEMP. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong opposition to the so-called 
Gramm-Holt substitute. You do not sim- 
ply balance a budget by matching taxes 
and spending at the same level—you 
have to balance it between competing 
demands for that spending as well. If 
the amendment before us is adopted, 
this Federal budget resolution will lose 
any claim to being truly balanced. It 
will be lopsidedly imbalanced by piling 
more than $5 billion more onto the De- 
partment of Defense than the Secretary 
of Defense and the President say they 
can even spend. This would come on 
top of an $18 billion increase in military 
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spending already approved by the 
Budget Committee. 

The sponsors of this amendment com- 
plain that this huge increase is not 
enough, that they want “real” increases 
in military spending—$18 billion seems 
real enough to me, almost as real as the 
pain and suffering of millions of people 
in this country who will pay the price 
for this spending. Why must the total 
increase be $23 billion before it seems 
real? The amendment’s sponsors depend 
on abstract and conflicting estimates 
and assumptions about inflation to de- 
fine their “real” increase. 

My constituents would not have to get 
out calculators to see the reality of these 
figures. One hundred and sixty thousand 
public service employees would lose their 
jobs if this amendment’s military spend- 
ing increase is approved, because funds 
for their jobs will be cut to pay more 
for the Pentagon. These public service 
jobs are the backbone of all kinds of 
local programs that are struggling to 
keep life going in our cities. More slashes 
to their already meager funding will shut 
down day care centers, food programs 
and neighborhood revitalization efforts. 

Also included in the devastating cuts 
on the homefront side are further slashes 
in the already drastic reductions in the 
food stamp program and crippling re- 
ductions in basic governmental opera- 
tions. 

I know many of my colleagues will 
Instinctively support any attempt to buy 
another ship for the Navy or new bar- 
racks for the Army, and others will just 
as naturally oppose it. But I appeal to 
those of you who analyze before you act 
to look carefully at this proposal. The 
House Budget Committee has proposed 
generous increases in military spending, 
and the long term trends are going up 
and up. We seem to be heading for a 
$200 billion military budget within the 
next few years. Let us not panic because 
of the present international atmosphere 
and plunge into an orgy of military 
spending . 

I appeal to my colleagues to vote 
against this amendment. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, there really 
is another dimension to this debate. The 
first dimension of course is the utilitar- 
ian aspect of adding additional moneys 
to the defense budget. The gentlewoman 
from Maryland (Mrs. Hott) and I had 
a colloquy a little earlier in the day in 
which we talked about the necessity of 
spending more money for the conven- 
tional, strategic and compensation pro- 
grams so necessary to the security of 
our Nation. 

But as I said, there is another dimen- 
sion to this debate, and that is the 
symbolic nature of this vote in the face 
of massive Soviet buildup and their ag- 
gressions throughout the world. 

I want to remind my colleagues that 
in 1936 when Fascist Mussolini attacked 
Abyssinia the reaction of the West was 
to turn its back on that little tiny coun- 
try in Northern Africa, now of course, 
we call it Ethiopia. In 1936 when Abys- 
sinia was attacked by the Fascist the 
West said, we are neutral, we are not 
going to get involved in any attempt to 
stop aggression. The West not only 
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turned its back on Abyssinia, it refused 
to rearm in an attempt to deter war. 

Adolph Hitler saw the fact that the 
allies, France, England, and the United 
States, were being neutral in the face of 
that aggression, and Hitler started to 
rearm in violation of the Versailles 
Treaty. It was not long until he attacked 
the Rhineland and militarized the 
Rhineland again in violation of treaties. 
It was not long after that, Nazi Germany 
attacked Austria and then, of course, the 
Sudetenland. At the time that Nazi Ger- 
many was rearming and attacking the 
Rhineland, Austria, and headed toward 
Czechoslovakia, and ultimately toward 
Poland, the U.S. Congress was passing 
the Neutrality Act. The U.S. Congress at 
that time, in the face of that aggression, 
did not recognize that there was any 
aggression going on in the world. It did 
not recognize the fact that Nazi Germany 
was building its military toward some- 
thing. Hitler was aiming his policies not 
just at Jews and dissidents but ultimately 
toward the domination of all Europe. 

Students in Britain were voting not to 
defend king and crown if war should 
come to England. Not only did the Con- 
gress pass the Neutrality Act, but the 
words of the popular song in the 1930’s 
was “I did not raise my darling boy to be 
a Soldier to go to war.” Well, of course, 
we do not raise our children to go to war, 
as the father of four children I am not 
raising my children to be militaristic, or 
to go to war. 

I want to deter war and the best way 
to do so is to have a strong defense and 
a credible foreign policy. 

The Soviet Union is building faster 
and more dangerously than Nazi Ger- 
many in the 19307. 

Congress has passed “registration” and, 
No. 2, we passed a boycott of the Olympic 
games, While I supported both, those are 
no substitute for a foreign policy and 
strong defense. We need to spend more 
money for defending peace and freedom. 

President John Kennedy said in 1963 
that in terms of what was going on in the 
world at that time, there was no first 
and second in terms of military power or 
defense deterrent, there was only first and 
last. We cannot afford to be last because 
there is no one left to be a leader of the 
free world. I do know one thing, the hour 
is late for the democracies, and there is 
no substitute for a strong deterrent. 

To me, the 1930’s, when the pulpits 
were aflame with pacifism, with preachers 
preaching neutrality in the face of Nazi 
aggression, in the perspective of human 
history, it seems to me that it was intel- 
lectually immoral. It seems to me that 
today, in the face of what the Soviet 
Union is doing in Afghanistan, their 
buildup of arms and their attacks on 
North Africa, their nincer movement to- 
ward the Middle East, it is immoral 
for this Congress not to act to expand our 
defense. This amendment is a symbol 
that we have learned the lesson of history 
which is that weakness is provocative. 

Hegel said: 

The only thing people learn from history 
is no one ever learns from history. 


We must learn from history. I rise in 
strong support of the Gramm-Holt 
amendment. 
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Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the last word. 

I would ask the chairman a question. 
I and a number of others have opposed 
all of the amendments and we are here 
essentially, I hope, to adopt a balanced 
budget. But I think many Members 
share with me a deep concern about 
some of the things that have been said 
here today, some of the accusations that 
have been made. 

I understand the budget resolution 
before the House provides for $147.9 
billion for defense. Is that correct? 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GIAIMO. That is correct, in out- 
lays. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. I 
understand the other body has already 
adopted a budget resolution which pro- 
vides for considerably more. 

Mr. GIAIMO. It provides for $155.7 
billion. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. 
Could the gentleman give us any reason- 
able degree of assurance as to where the 
conference report which, of course, will 
be the ultimate we are trying to accom- 
plish, may come out? 

Mr. GIAIMO. Let me say to the gentle- 
man that we go to the conference as- 
suming that our numbers are accurate 
numbers, and the other body is over us. 
They have it at $155.7 billion and we 
are at $147.9 billion. The administra- 
tion and the President are at $150.5 bil- 
lion. The other body is below, will be 
below us in some social programs, and 
we would like to get them to come up in 
some of the social programs. They would 
like for us to come up in defense 
programs. 

There have been a lot of reestimates 
and actions taken since we put our num- 
bers together. My guess would be that 
the President’s number in the $150 bil- 
lion area is about the correct number, 
and that is where I would suspect we 
might be able to compromise out. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. Ex- 
cuse me for being personal, but may I 
just ask the gentleman as chairman if 
he will support that effort to see that 
the conference report has a figure of at 
least $150 billion? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I do not want to tie my 
hands. I will say to the gentleman, and 
I cannot guarantee to him what will 
happen in the conference, but if past 
conferences have been any example, 
what has happened is that we have had 
a tradeoff of defense for other pro- 
grams. I think that a good case can be 
made for a defense number in the area 
of about $150 billion, but not as high as 
the present substitute would raise it to. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. I 
thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. MYERS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. MYERS of Pennsylvania. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 
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Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong opposi- 
tion to the Holt amendment. The passage 
of this amendment would be disastrous to 
our Nation at this time. 

You have heard the arguments raised 
by my colleagues that this amendment 
will increase our defense spending be- 
yond that necessary for national secu- 
rity and, more importantly, beyond that 
which can be spent effectively and effi- 
ciently by the Department of Defense. 

I would like to point out some of the 
disastrous cuts that would occur in do- 
mestic programs if this amendment were 
to pass. 

First, the Holt amendment would cut 
the CETA program by an additional $1.7 
billion. This would eliminate 110,000 jobs 
for the cyclically unemployed, in addi- 
tion to the 50,000 job cut recommended 
already by the Budget Committee. At a 
time when our Nation is falling into a 
recession and the unemployment rate is 
already beginning to climb the effect of 
this amendment is unthinkable. In my 
district of Philadelphia we already have 
an unemployment rate in excess of 10 
percent. The unemployment rate among 
blacks and youths is, of course, much 
worse. With the impending recession the 
city can only expect this problem to be- 
come much more severe; with the Holt 
amendment the unemployment problem 
in Philadelphia and throughout the Na- 
tion would only be increased drastically. 

Second, the Holt amendment would 
further reduce funding for food stamps 
by $600 million and reduce benefits for 
families with children in the school lunch 
program by 15 to 20 percent. These cuts 
would be in addition to the $520 million 
in food stamps and $507 million in child 
nutrition funds already cut by the budget 
resolution this year. 

I can only state that the effect of these 
cuts on our Nation’s poor will be devas- 
tating. It is historically the imperative 
of our Nation and our Government to be 
responsive to the needs of our poor. To 
deprive them of food, life’s most basic of 
necessities, at a time when our economy 
is at its lowest point since the Depres- 
sion would be criminal. It will, in fact, 
be telling them that their Government 
does not care that they may starve. 

In addition to these two most irre- 
sponsible cuts, the Holt amendment 
would also require a 20-percent cut in 
the budgets of 17 regulatory agencies. 
Two of these agencies would be the 
Mine Safety and Health Administration 
(MSHA) and the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration (OSHA). 

The 20-percent cut in MSHA funds 
would result in a loss of $32 million out 
of a total budget of $154 million. This 
cut would eliminate one-third of MSHA’s 
work force. The major responsibility of 
the 504 individuals who would lose their 
job because of this amendment is en- 
forcement of MSHA safety and health 
regulations. To combat our severe en- 
ergy problems the United States is in- 
creasing its dependence on our domestic 
fossil fuels such as coal. MSHA inspec- 
tors work to protect the safety and health 
of our coal miners and other miners. 
To eliminate one-third of the inspection 
work force when the country is expecting 
to increase its production of mining cre- 
ates a potentially hazardous situation 
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where an increase in mining accidents 
may occur. 

The Holt amendment cut of 20 percent 
in the OSHA budget would result in a 
loss of $43 million out of a total budget 
of $211 million. The effect of this amend- 
ment on OSHA would be much the same 
as the effect on MSHA. OSHA's ability 
to insure a safe and healthy workplace 
for our workers would be severely di- 
minished. At least half the funds avail- 
able for OSHA’s regulations on carcino- 
gens would be eliminated. It is just now 
becoming clear how much the workplace 
affects the health of our citizens, espe- 
cially when they are working with chem- 
icals and other substances that may 
cause cancer. To reduce OSHA’s budget 
at this time would only serve to eliminate 
the many advances that have been made 
to date in the control of carcinogenic 
substances in the workplace. 

There are many more reasons why the 

Holt amendment is an ill-conceived and 
potentially catastrophic reduction in 
funds for domestic programs. The few 
I have mentioned appear to me to be the 
most important. I can only restate my 
strong opposition to this amendment and 
I call on my colleagues to defeat this 
amendment. Only in this way can we 
signal our constituents that their wel- 
fare is at least as important to us as 
our commitment to a strong national 
defense. 
Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Gramm-Holt bipartisan 
substitute amendment and commend my 
colleagues for recognizing the shortfall 
of the Budget Committee’s proposal. 

American intelligence reports of a 
Soviet combat brigade in Cuba, the sei- 
zure of our Embassy in Iran, followed by 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, and 
the tragedy of our recent attempt to 
rescue the American hostages in Tehran 
has focused all our attention on the state 
of our national defense capability. As the 
newest member of the House Armed 
Services Committee, I have found myself 
thrust into the very center of this brew- 
ing controversy. 

While I am no defense expert and I do 
not pretend to have all the answers to 
the many complex and difficult problems 
facing us in the area of national defense, 
I would like to share with you some 
thoughts and impressions I have con- 
cerning the military preparations of this 
Nation. To be quite frank, this Nation’s 
military force is in deplorable shape. To 
understand how we got in this shape, one 
has to go back to the early 1970's; while 
this country was recovering from the 
Vietnam war experience. At that time, 
Congress started diverting funds pre- 
viously allotted to defense into newly 
enacted social programs. This continued 
throughout the decade until in 1979, U.S. 
defense spending after inflation had 
fallen to its lowest level in 15 years. 


Defense spending, as a proportion of 
our gross national product (GNP), has 
dropped to such a low point that we 
would have to increase it 100 percent just 
to bring it back to the same percentage 
of our GNP that it was in 1960—long be- 
fore the Vietnam war. Soviet military 
spending, on the other hand, has out- 
spent us on defense by $100 billion during 
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the last decade. CIA analysts estimate 
the Soviet Union now spends approxi- 
mately 50 percent more than the United 
States does on defense. The Budget 
Committee proposed 1981 budget calls 
for $160.8 billion in authority for defense. 

Many of my colleagues on the Armed 
Services Committee and throughout the 
Congress have criticized the Budget 
Committee’s proposed defense budget as 
inadequate to counter the Soviet military 
buildup. Some have even called for up to 
a 20-percent real spending increase for 
defense. Others are demanding a quick 
fix for our defense ills, no matter what 
the costs. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
getting our national defense up to par 
and keeping it that way is going to re- 
quire increased funding. That is why I 
support the Gramm-Holt substitute. But 
not only do we need to spend more, we 
also need to spend wiser. 

In support of this I would point to 
the recent action by the Armed Services 
Committee where we cut $80.7 million 
from the Air Force’s proposed C-X cargo 
aircraft program. Many of the functions 
defined for the C- could be readily per- 
formed by the modified CO5A aircraft 
already scheduled. In other words, I am 
convinced that the increased funding 
which Gramm-Holt would provide for 
defense spending will only be used to 
fund programs that are essential. 

I want to caution my colleagues that 
we cannot afford to become so involved 
in talking about the needs of this social 
program or the priority of that social 
program that we forget the greatest 
threat to our society—Soviet military 
power and expansionism. The defense 
budget cannot be compared with, nor 
should it be tied to social welfare pro- 
grams. We cannot help those Americans 
in need if we are subject to the trading 
dictates of a foreign power. Our Nation's 
defense is in fact, the only social welfare 
program which protects every American 
citizen and the rest of the free world. 
That is why the defense budget must be 
given highest priority. 

This Congress should recognize the 
wishes of a majority of the American 
people who support an increase in de- 
fense spending. In a recent questionnaire 
I conducted in my district alone, a clear 
72-percent majority supported an in- 
crease in defense spending. 

The Budget Committee’s proposal 
simply fails to provide sufficient revenues 
necessary to maintain a strong and 
credible military defense system. 

How can we expect to have credibility 
with our NATO allies when we renege on 
the 3-percent real increase in defense 
spending that was promised them? In- 
deed, how can we have credibility with 
the American people when the present 
defense budget reneges on the 5-percent 
real increase in defense spending which 
President Carter in his state of the Union 
message said were absolutely necessary? 
I believe it is absolutely essential that we 
meet the national security needs of our 
Nation. The Gramm-Holt bipartisan 
substitute is a reasonable budgetary plan 
to achieve that goal and yet maintain a 
balanced budget, and I encourage my 
colleagues to support it. 
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@ Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of this amendment to 
increase the budget authority and outlay 
targets for national defense to $166.6 
billion and $153 billion respectively. I 
support this increase for very simple 
reasons—the facts clearly show such an 
increase is necessary. 

The President’s original request in 
January for national defense for fiscal 
year 1981 was $161.8 billion in budget 
authority and $148.8 billion in outlays. 
Since that time the President has sub- 
mitted a significant change to his Janu- 
ary budget. Specifically, a budget amend- 
ment of $4.5 billion in budget authority 
for the following areas: 

First, $2.9 billion for increased fuel 
costs; 

Second, $1 billion for higher than an- 
ticipated inflation throughout the De- 
fense Department; and 

Third, $0.6 billion for increased costs 
associated with our Indian Ocean opera- 
tions and the new rapid deployment 
force. 

The administration proposes to offset 

81.6 billion of this increase through 
program cancellations and deferrals. 
Specifically, the administration pro- 
poses to delay the introduction of 
the Army’s DIVAD gun system by 
at least 1 year, $100 million; can- 
cel a previously approved guided missile 
frigate for the Navy, $190 million; defer 
the procurement of the Navy’s HARM 
missile program, $88.8 million; cancel 
the procurement of spare reactor cores 
for our nuclear attack submarines, $35 
million; defer base operating support for 
our forces throughout the world, $93 mil- 
lion; reduce necessary real property 
maintenance at facilities in the conti- 
nental U.S. and abroad, $105 million; de- 
fer selected research and development 
programs, $208 million; and impose civil- 
ian hiring limitations and travel restric- 
tions throughout the Defense Depart- 
ment, $263 million. Other reductions 
amounting to some $600 million in non- 
weapon system procurement and opera- 
tion and maintenance are also proposed. 

Only the DIVAD gun system and the 
HARM missile require authorization 
from the Armed Services Committee. The 
full committee in its review of the fiscal 
year 1981 amended reauest rejected these 
proposed reductions. The remaining pro- 
gram reductions must be considered by 
the Appropriations Committee. 

In essence, the administration is cut- 
ting sorely needed programs in fiscal year 
1981 to pay for additional fuel and infla- 
tion costs. Unfortunately. this is not what 
Secretary of Defense Brown told the 
Armed Services Committee last Decem- 
ber would happen should inflation esti- 
mates prove to be lower than anticipated. 
At that time Secretary Brown testified 
the Defense Department would indeed 
request a supplemental for additional in- 
flation costs but not propose real pro- 
gram cuts to the tune of $1.6 billion. 

The Holt amendment simply provides 
the budget authority and outlays neces- 
sary to fund the additional fuel, inflation, 
and Indian Ocean operations costs but 
does not assume real program cuts of 
$1.6 billion. 


The President’s January request was 
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for $161.8 billion, he has now submitted 
a necessary budget amendment for an 
additional $4.5 billion. This amendment 
should be approved. The program reduc- 
tions should be rejected. The new total 
for national defense should be at least 
$166.6 billion to cover the President’s 
amended budget request. 

I might add the President’s defense 
total for fiscal year 1980, including the 
recent supplemental request for fiscal 
year 1980, will be about $142.4 billion in 
budget authority. Thus, a fiscal year 1981 
total of $166.6 billion is an increase of 16 
percent before inflation. If inflation con- 
tinues at a rate of 12 to 14 percent, there 
is no way of achieving a real growth in 
defense of the 5 percent so often stated. 

In essence, this amendment provides 

the budget authority requested by the 
President. The Congress should at least 
approve his request. I strongly urge my 
colleagues to support this increase.@ 
@ Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, the 
House in approving the budget resolu- 
tion without the substitutes that restore 
the cuts that were made in virtually 
every domestic program would be, in ef- 
fect, rubberstamping actions already 
taken by the administration and the 
Federal Reserve Board to bring about 
another major recession, similar to the 
economic nosedive that occurred in 1973- 
75. 

For this reason, I voted for or intended 
to vote for a series of substitutes—the 
Mitchell, Solarz, Ottinger, and Obey sub- 
stitutes—that would have restored bal- 
ance to the budget resolution and pro- 
vided the economic tools to minimize the 
impact of the recession. The Ottinger 
amendment, in particular, would have 
unshackled this body from the orthodoxy 
of balanced budgets and discredited 
tradeoff theories, that seek to combat 
inflation by curbing growth, throwing yet 
more citizens out of work, and deepening 
the recession already underway. Unfor- 
tunately, the House refused to approve 
these restorative substitutes. 

The calamity that awaits the national 
economy already is unfolding in Detroit 
and Michigan. We ought to pay close at- 
tention to the situation there because it 
is likely these conditions will spread to 
every other urban center, if we continue 
on our present budget-balancing and 
recessionary course. 

It does not require any miraculous 
prophecy to foresee a similar unfolding 
of events throughout the Nation. How 
possibly can the economy survive the 
triple assault of first choking off con- 
sumer spending by permitting a stagger- 
ing inflation to exist and then cutting off 
consumer credit; second, by choking off 
business credit and spending; and third, 
by cutting back drastically on govern- 
ment spending, except for defense which 
has the least connection with the con- 
sumer economy? 

The House, by approving the first 
budget resolution as it presently stands, 
would be tying its hands and evading its 
responsibility when the inevitable occurs, 
and the full effects of the current reces- 
sion hit home: 

An additional 3 million or more work- 
ers who are thrown out of work, beyond 
the 6-8 million already unemployed; 
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The further demoralization of the work 
force, and curtailment of their wages 
and real income, which I submit can only 
aggravate further the productivity prob- 
lem that is discussed so often here; 

The combination of recession, infia- 
tion, and soaring interest rates driving 
untold numbers of small businesses into 
bankruptcy, and more cities into insol- 
vency, as happened to New York follow- 
ing the last recession; 

The further curtailing of already lim- 
ited services and capital improvements 
by State and local governments, that 
neither can finance their budgets through 
revenues nor obtain the necessary credit 
they need; and 

The Federal Government, at some 
point down the road, in order to avert 
higher crime rates and perhaps social 
disorders, would wind up facing another 
round of exploding public costs and defi- 
cits to cover the surge in unemployment, 
public assistance demands, and the costs 
of bailing out local governments and 
ruined local economies. 

As has been pointed out many times 
before, the only winners in recessions are 
the large corporations that can finance 
their own growth, while being able to cut 
back on labor costs and their workers: 
And the big losers are the public who 
wind up paying the bills, on whose 
shoulders all of the costs are transferred. 

The real questions about inflation and 
the weaknesses of the American economy 
are not being raised and addressed in 
this resolution. In fact, the resolution 
studiously avoids raising them. 

The real question that needs to be 
asked now is: How can the Congress sal- 
vage and rebuild the American economy, 
rather than how the Congress can bal- 
ance the Federal budget. Instead of fo- 
cusing on a balanced budget, which most 
experts agree can only have a minuscule 
and delayed impact in cutting the infla- 
tion rate, we should be asking the hard 
questions: 

Why has the U.S. gross national prod- 
uct fallen behind the GNP of the Euro- 
pean economic community? 

Why has there been a steady erosion 
in the position of American industry in 
world export markets? 

Why is the United States bearing a far 
greater defense burden, relative to GNP, 
than all of our allies; in fact, a burden 
that is nearly three times the amount 
that Japan contributes, whose economy 
is far stronger? 

Why official economic policy has sac- 
rificed long-term economic growth, full 
employment, full use of its productive 
capacity, and instead has promoted 
recessions, slow or no growth policies, 
and fiscal collapse in a great many com- 
munities around the country? 

Why Federal policies consistently have 
devoted the bulk of funds for research 
and development to defense production 
and very little to development of new 
technologies in all other sectors? 

Why is so little effort being made to 
lessen the Nation’s dependence on for- 
eign oil and to solve the energy crisis? 

Since the budget resolution fails to 
address the basic weaknesses of the econ- 
omy, does it address the inflation ques- 
tion, which presumably is the rationale 
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for this budget balancing resolution? I 
think not. The budget resolution, like the 
economic policies it reflects, appears to 
be grounded in at least four notions 
about economic life—myths, to be more 
precise—that should have been dispelled 
long ago, since we have gone down the 
recession road before and ought to have 
learned of its disastrous consequences. 

First, the notion that Federal deficits 
cause inflation. 

There is no evidence, historically, that 
deficits cause inflation, though it is true 
that inflation causes deficits. In Presi- 
dent Ford’s last 2 years the cumulative 
budget deficit was $111.6 billion, an all- 
time record, yet the inflation rate was 
brought down to 4.8 percent; on the other 
hand, during the past 2 years, when the 
budget deficit was nearly half the Ford 
deficit, the inflation rate tripled. Fur- 
thermore, I understand that Japan’s 
current deficit is some $60 billion, and 
yet it has one of the lowest inflation rates 
in the world. 

Second, the notion that consumers 
cause inflation. 

Yet the Director of the Council on 
Wage and Price Stability recently told 
the House Consumer Subcommittee, of 
which I am a member, that nearly three- 
quarters of the rate of increase in infla- 
tion was due to the cost of oil and the 
cost of credit, neither of which con- 
sumers are responsible for. If that is the 
case, inflation can only be controlled by 
controlling the price of oil and cutting 
interest rates on borrowing. 

Third, the notion that a balanced 
budget brings about economic stability. 

The last time Federal budgets were 
consistently balanced was during all the 
years of the 1920’s, and that glorious fis- 
cal period ended in the worst depression 
in our history. 

An argument can be made that budgets 
should be balanced when there is surplus 
income, full employment, and full use of 
productive capacity; yet today at least 
17 percent of plant capacity is idled, un- 
employment exceeds 6 percent, more 
than 25 million Americans exist in pov- 
erty, and deficits in public financing are 
the rule rather than the exception. 

Fourth, the notion that the best way 
to restore vitality to the economy is first 
to cut off its productive limbs, stifle its 
growth, and cripple its productive and 
labor force. 

This notion stretches all logic and de- 
fies experience, as is evidenced by the 
trends in the past several recessions. 
Each subsequent recession has been 
worse than the previous one: Lasted 
longer; exhibited higher unemployment 
and inflation rates after recovery; and 
caused greater income loss and fiscal dis- 
tress to local economies. 

The House resolution to balance the 
fiscal year 1981 Federal budget offers no 
solution to the inflation; on the other 
hand, it is likely to deepen the recession. 

The budget resolution abandons all 
considerations of meeting domestic pri- 
orities as it: Permits a 12.3-percent in- 
crease for defense outlays versus a 6-per- 
cent increase for all nondefense outlays; 
slashes to one-third the rate of increase 
in outlays to State and local govern- 
ments that has occurred over the past 
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several years, 4 percent versus a 14- 
percent annual average from 1971 to 
1979; provides for a 2.1-percent real 
growth in defense outlays, as compared 
to a 64-percent decline in outlays for 
agriculture; a 9-percent decline in com- 
munity and regional development funds; 
a 7.8-percent drop in education and em- 
ployment programs; a 28-percent decline 
in State and local assistance; and even 
a 3.5-percent drop in outlays for energy 
development. 

As bad as the budget numbers are, the 
method by which the House Budget Com- 
mittee arrived at these numbers is 
equally discreditable. Having been swept 
up by the idea of balancing the budget, 
the committee proceeded to indiscrimi- 
nately cut programs that in the aggre- 
gate would equal the amount needed to 
balance spending against revenues. 
There was little rhyme or reason in the 
method of identifying what programs to 
cut. It was all done in great haste. The 
most vulnerable programs, which have 
the least organized power behind them, 
were the first ones cut. The fact that 
public service jobs, urban assistance, 
health and education programs have 
fallen out of favor with voters made this 
meat ax approach all the more easy. On 
the other hand, those programs such as 
defense that enjoy the greatest symbolic 
power and organized clout, if not sub- 
stantive virtue, were the ones that 
escaped the cuts. The approach to bal- 
ancing the budget—the haste; failure to 
consider consequences; the cave-in to 
organized power and popular symbolism; 
the seat-of-the-pants consensus build- 
ing—is as totally contrary to a rational, 
farsighted, planned approach as any 
that I have witnessed in this body. It 
violates at every point the spirit and the 
letter of the economic policy framework 
that this very body approved overwhelm- 
ingly in the Humphrey-Hawkins Full 
Employment Act, which became law a 
year and a half ago, only to be subverted 
and abandoned when the real test came. 

We have, indeed, reached another crit- 
ical turning. Before we go down the old 
discredited path of further crippling the 
economy, its work force and productive 
capacity, I urge my colleagues to chart 
an entirely different course that ad- 
orea the basic economic problems we 
ace. 

A start in dealing with the real eco- 
nomic problems could be made by re- 
turning to the framework set out in the 
Humphrey-Hawkins Full Employment 
and Balanced Growth Act and imple- 
menting that law. This alternative would 
require us to put into place the mecha- 
nisms for long-term planning for coor- 
dinated growth; rebuilding our indus- 
trial base; strengthening our position in 
export markets; creating an energy pol- 
icy that not only lessens our dependence 
on foreign oil, but also our dependence 
on the dominant position of a handful 
of monopolistic multinational oil corpo- 
rations; and that in the short run would 
establish emergency across-the-board 
controls on prices, profits and interest 
rates (insuring that workers’ wages are 
not jeopardized) that can break the in- 
flation psychology and provide the de- 
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cent alternative to a deepening reces- 
sion. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
Representatives Hott and Gramm. As 
you know, I have been a part of the 
House-Senate leadership that has been 
working with the administration since 
early March to balance the Federal 
budget. The committee’s resolution re- 
quires severe cuts throughout the budget, 
but we have managed to achieve a bal- 
anced budget which provides for a strong 
national defense posture while continu- 
ing to protect the neediest and the most 
disadvantaged in our country. The 
budget resolution as reported by com- 
mittee has been painstakingly prepared. 
It is based on a carefully crafted coali- 
tion of support. 

The Holt-Gramm amendment which 
would increase defense spending by $5.8 
billion with comparable offsetting reduc- 
tions in other programs would radically 
reorder the priorities established in the 
resolution reported by the Budget Com- 
mittee. The Holt-Gramm amendment 
would undermine the consensus behind 
the budget resolution and could ulti- 
mately jeopardize the implementation of 
a balanced budget in the appropriations 
and authorizing committee. 

The Budget Committee supports a 
strong national defense posture and in 
this resolution provides for a very large 
increase in defense spending. Respond- 
ing to the tense international situation, 
we have recommended the largest peace- 
time increase in defense spending since 
World War II—an $18.3 billion increase 
in budget authority and a $15.2 billion 
increase in outlays. This translates into 
a 3.4 percent real increase over fiscal 
year 1980, after allowing for inflation. 
Our defense figure—$1.7 billion higher 
than the reestimated January request 
from the President—was based on the 
advice and agreement of defense leaders 
and experts from both the administra- 
tion and the Congress. 


In particular, the Budget Committee 
has increased the modernization and 
readiness portion of the defense 
budget—that part of the defense budget 
which is relevant to our NATO commit- 
ment—by 3.8 percent above the cost of 
inflation. We have assured that the 
President’s commitment to our NATO 
allies is met. Additionally, the resolution 
provides for large increases for weapons 
procurement, operations and mainte- 
nance, military manpower, and research 
and development. 


Yet we are currently being asked to 
support even higher levels of defense 
spending. I do not believe that we should 
let the current international crises to 
force us into careless and ineffective 
spending for any facet of the Govern- 
ment. The levels of defense spending in 
the committee resolution were based on 
the premise that the Department of De- 
fense, like all other areas of Govern- 
ment, could accomplish savings through 
the reduction of waste, inefficiency, and 
certain low-priority activities. And, in 
the final analysis, the House Budget 
Committee has not required anywhere 
near the same fiscal restraint from the 
Department of Defense that we have re- 
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quired and demanded from all other Fed- 
eral agencies and programs. The Holt- 
Gramm substitute would not give us a 
stronger national defense than we have 
recommended, but would exempt the De- 
partment of Defense from any semblance 
of the standards of efficiency and dis- 
cipline which are being required in other 
areas of the budget. 

It is also clear that the Senate Budget 
Committee, over the strong opposition 
of its chairman, has already increased 
defense spending far beyond the amount 
agreed to in March. A compromise will 
have to be struck with the Senate. 

Furthermore, the offsetting reductions 
which Holt-Gramm proposes in other 
budget functions—on top of the cuts al- 
ready included in the committee resolu- 
tion—are either nebulous (like cutting 
$1.7 billion in the catch-all allowances 
function) or unfairly severe. The Budget 
Committee has already cut $1 billion 
from the CETA program, yet the Holt 
amendment would cut this program by 
another $1.7 billion (resulting in an over- 
all 30 percent cut in the CETA program). 
This slash in job training slots is being 
proposed at a time when the long-pre- 
dicted recession is throwing more and 
more people out of work each day and 
the unemployment rate among young 
economically disadvantaged youth has 
become a problem of national concern. 

I believe that this Government has a 
responsibility to the poor. Yet the Holt 
amendment would cut $630 million in the 
food stamp program, on top of the $430 
million already cut in the committee 
resolution. The proposed cut in the food 
stamp program to eliminate benefits for 
those children who receive free school 
lunches would affect the very poorest of 
the families on the food stamp rolls, and 
would undermine even further those 
children’s chances to have three nutri- 
tionally sound meals a day. 

In summary, I believe that the first 

budget resolution as reported by the com- 
mittee provides for a budget which is 
balanced not only in an accounting sense, 
but from a standpoint of equity. I urge 
you to defeat the Holt-Gramm substi- 
tute and support passage of the commit- 
tee reported resolution. 
Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to this amendment. This 
amendment would have a crippling effect 
on both the Mine Safety and Health Ad- 
ministration (MSHA) and the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administration 
(OSHA). It proposes a $32-million re- 
duction, this is, a 21-percent cut, in 
MSHA’s total 1981 budget of $154 mil- 
lion; and it proposes a $44 million reduc- 
tion, that is, a 20-percent cut, in OSHA’s 
total 1981 budget of $212 million. 

Both of these agencies are responsible 
for the health and safety of 65 million 
working men and women throughout this 
Nation. The passage of this amendment 
would severely impact upon their ability 
to carry out their respective congres- 
sional mandates. 

If the amendment were to pass, a total 
of 1,176 full-time positions, that is, ap- 
proximately one-third of MSHA's total 
work force would have to be eliminated. 
The major impact would be in enforce- 
ment. Assuming the reduction is applied 
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to the regular mine inspector force, the 
total number of inspectors would de- 
crease from 1,680 to 504. 

This would involve a reduction in the 
total number of health and safety in- 
spections which MSHA is congressionally 
mandated to perform. (Section 103(a) of 
the Federal Mine Safety and Health Act 
of 1977 requires that all underground 
mines be inspected four times a year and 
all surface mines twice annually.) Ac- 
cording to Labor Department calcula- 
tions, this would result in MSHA being 
able to perform less than two of the re- 
quired four underground inspections and 
less than one of the two surface 
inspections. 

Furthermore, inspections other than 
the mandatory regular inspections of un- 
derground and surface mines would be 
severely affected. For instance, with such 
a limited work force, MSHA’s ability to 
comply with section 103(i) of the 1977 
act, which requires MSHA to periodically 
inspect mines with excessive methane 
gas and other serious safety and health 
hazards, could be practically eliminated. 

Additionally, resources would not be 
available for special programs to aid the 
mine operators in complying with health 
and safety standards without civil penal- 
ties. For example, MSHA’s compliance 
assistance visit program for metal/non- 
metal mines could very well be halted; 
MSHA’s special audit program of ura- 
nium mines which assures compliance 
with MSHA’s radiation standard would 
be severely impacted; and MSHA’s win- 
ter alert program, which alerts the op- 
erator to the potential for disasters in 
underground coal mines, such as explo- 
sions of methane gas, would be drasti- 
cally impaired. 

With regard to the proposed $44 mil- 
lion OSHA budget cut, the activities and 
services affected by such cuts would be: 

First. Compliance assistance pro- 
grams and State programs, because 
they are are the largest and most flexi- 
ble OSHA programs, would be cut by the 
largest amounts—approximately 37 per- 
cent according to Labor Department cal- 
culations. 

State programs would be cut $16.1 
million, resulting in an overall Federal 
grant share of 31 percent rather than 
the customary and present 50 percent. 
This could lead to many of the 23 States 
now participating in the OSHA program 
to drop their programs. 

Compliance assistance funds availa- 
ble for consultation and new directions 
grants programs would be reduced by a 
total of $16.7 million. It would lead to the 
elimination of approximately 35 new 
university, union, trade association, and 
other grants for the training of work- 
ers in hazard recognition and safe work 
practices. Federal support for consulta- 
tion programs would be decreased by ap- 
proximately 35 percent with States be- 
ing asked to assume a greater share of 
the burden. This may lead many States 

to drop their consultation programs. 

Second. The promulgation of safety 
and health standards would be severely 
impaired. For instance, the deletion 
and updating of standards would be 
slowed, and the training of compliance 
officers in the enforcement of new 
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standards would be reduced or elimi- 
nated. 

Third. Federal enforcement staffing 
would be reduced by approximately $5 
million and 120 positions, thus reducing 
the agency’s capacity, both to make gen- 
eral schedule inspections of the most 
hazardous worksites, and to respond to 
employee complaints about hazardous 
conditions and to investigate accidents. 

Fourth. Technical support services 
which provide employers with informa- 
tion about technology and alternative 
means of compliance would be cut. 

Fifth. Funding for the gathering of 
safety and health statistics would be 
severely impaired. This would lead to 
the elimination of the supplementary 
data system (SDS) which provides ac- 
cident causality and severity data for 
OSHA's targeting system. It might also 
lead to the elimination of the annual 
Bureau of Labor Statistics survey which 
is also used for targeting. 

While the armed services protect 
American citizens from external threats 
to life and limb, agencies such as OSHA 
and MSHA protect American workers 
from threats to their life and limb 
which are present in their everyday 
work environment. Why should these 
workingmen and women, many of 
whom will be producing the equipment 
and materials used by the military, be 
denied their health and safety? What 
purpose does it serve to protect Ameri- 
can citizens from foreign threats if they 
are exposed to occupationally related 
deaths, injuries, and diseases at home? 
Mr. MATTOX. Mr. Chairman, since 
becoming a Member of Congress back in 
1977, when my colleagues honored me by 
electing me to the House Budget Com- 
mittee, I have become a strong supporter 
of the congressional budget process. Few 
Americans realize that the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 implemented a proce- 
dure, for the first time in history of our 
Republic, by which the overall spending 
process could be effectively monitored. 
This new process represents one of the 
single most important improvements in 
the way we do the people's business. 

When I first ran for office in 1976, I 
said that I thought the Federal budget 
could be brought into balance by the end 
of 1981. I knew then, as did most reason- 
able people, that the deficit spending 
habit could not be broken overnight. 
After all, deficit spending has been the 
rule rather than the exception. 

In the 50-year period beginning with 
1931, the Federal budget has been in 
balance only eight times—and on those 
occasions when it was in balance, like 
those when we had deficits, political con- 
trol of the Congress rested with both 
parties. 

Mr. Chairman, there is plenty of praise 
as well as blame to go around. We need 
to scale down the partisan rhetoric 
which abounds today and shoot straight 
with the American people. The truth is, 
deficits have occurred not as a result of 
which party was in control, but because 
for the first 187 years of this constitu- 
tional form of government we had no 
coherent method of overseeing congres- 
sional spending. 

With the enactment of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974, we implement- 
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ed just such a process and we stand here 
today on the brink of realizing the fruits 
of this important reform. 

It is true that the budget resolutions 
produced by this process over the last 
3 years have had deficits—but it is 
also true that the process has been 
working. While I supported the budget 
resolutions in the last 3 years, I did so 
solely because I believed that the budget 
process was the key to a return to sound 
fiscal policy. 

In casting my votes in favor of these 
budget resolutions, I deplored the fact 
that they contained deficits. It would 
have been just as easy—in fact, easier— 
to vote against those resolutions and 
then wryly tell my constituents that I 
had acted in their best interests—but 
that would not have been responsible. 

I remember the debate on this very 
floor back in 1978 when the subject of 
voting for the 1979 budget resolution 
was being discussed. My esteemed former 
colleague from Texas, Omar Burleson, 
argued that we should vote for the budg- 
et resolution even though it was not per- 
fect. He said: 

(The budget process) is just beginning to 
have a chance to work .. . It is one of those 
things that is not as good as it should be, 
not as good as we want it to be, but it 
is a lot better than it used to be. Given a 
chance, I think we can get a handle on our 
fiscal affairs. 

It is important to try, and we have tried, 
to bring some order to our fiscal affairs and 
there is opportunity to greatly improve in 
the future. Thinking back to other attempts 
back in 1949, and in the 1950's, we tried 
to have a consolidated appropriation, every- 
thing in one package; it did not work, but 
this is working and it can be made to 
work. 

I think that this is the greatest hope that 
the country can view as an effort to finally 
get a balanced budget and to get on a pay- 
as-you-go basis; to restore a confidence in 
this Nation that we can govern ourselves 
and run the business of the country more 
ale than has been the case in the 
past. 


Today, we have a budget resolution 
before us which accomplishes the long - 
sought goal of balancing the budget. 
Moreover, this goal has been realized 
without using new taxes. 

To be sure, this budget is not perfect. 
In fact there are many things about it 
which I would prefer to see changed. It 
does contain recommendations which I 
believe represent a major contribution 
to sound fiscal policy, and it is worthy of 
the bipartisan support of this Congress— 
just as it received bipartisan support in 
committee. 

The reason this resolution is so im- 
portant in my opinion, is that it goes be- 
yond simply putting our Government's 
fiscal house in order—it represents the 
physical embodiment of a long overdue 
realization here in Washington that there 
are limits to what the Federal Govern- 
ment can and should spend. This latter 
fact is what makes this resolution and 
the budget process which produced it, 
so important. 

Without the budget process, I believe 
Congress over the past few years would 
have gone its merry way—never address- 
ing the fundamental question of fiscal 
responsibility and restraint. I must ad- 
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mit that on many occasions in the past 
the prospects were dim and the future 
bleak. In my opinion, we now have had 
the courage to embark on what everyone 
admits is a most difficult road to follow. 

If we had unlimited resources, there 
would be no need for a budget and no 
need to plan for the future. We do not 
have an unlimited resource capability. 
We spend over $90 billion a year in this 
country for foreign oil. The high inflation 
rate has dug deeply into the pockets of 
every American, Our elderly and poor 
are the ones who are most hurt because 
they live on fixed or limited incomes. We 
must take the appropriate steps to curb 
inflation. 

A balanced budget based upon re- 
straint in Federal spending constitutes a 
clear signal to the American people and 
indeed the entire world that the Congress 
is willing and capable of exercising the 
self-discipline necessary to reverse the 
inflationary trends. 

Those of us who wanted to see fiscal 
policy change faster than has been the 
case, can take pride in this resolution. 

It is a matter of public record that 
many of the recommendations contained 
in this resolution were introduced at 
one time or another by me and several 
of my other colleagues on the Budget 
Committee. 

For the past 3 years I have strongly 
advocated spending restraint. Last year 
I introduced amendments that would 
reduce the excessive increases in spend- 
ing for public service jobs, targeted 
fiscal assistance, Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration, UDAG, and 
community block grants. In one form or 
another, the committee has adopted 
every one of those amendments. Last 
year, for example, I proposed an amend- 
ment that was euphemistically called the 
“no new starts” amendment. The pur- 
pose of that amendment was to prevent 
the initiation of any new program with 
out first finding the money out of exist- 
ing programs. The committee has 
adopted this recommendation as well. 

On the revenue side, for the 2 years 
I have advocated a social security tax 
reduction and an accelerated deprecia- 
tion allowance. Both of these tax reduc- 
tions are highly targeted toward increas- 
ing productivity and decreasing infla- 
tionary pressure through the reduction 
of the cost of doing business. The com- 
mittee has now accepted these recom- 
mendations. 

This budget is based upon restraint 
in spending; that is its fundamental 
purpose. Every attempt has been made 
to protect the indigent, the elderly, and 
the handicapped. This is still a large 
budget, but it is a balanced and respon- 
sible budget. Therefore, I am pleased to 
support this resolution because what had 
once been a few voices in the wilderness 
have now become a 2 to 1 majority of the 
committee and I implore my colleagues 
in the House to approve this resolution 
by a similar margin. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the Holt amendment. 

Yesterday, I spoke to you with regard 
to the effect the House Budget Commit- 
tee’s recommendations will have on the 
unemployment rate in this Nation. I 
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think it has become increasingly clear 
that the unemployment rate has reached 
epidemic and in fact depression levels in 
the majority of our inner-city areas and 
is rapidly increasing. The National Urban 
Coalition has estimated that the com- 
bined effect of the program reductions 
contained in the Budget Committee's 
resolution for 1981 translates into a loss 
of approximately 495,000 jobs. This in 
and of itself will be a devastating blow 
to the goal of equal employment op- 
portunities for all Americans. 

The establishment of federally sup- 
ported employment programs points to 
the commitment that we in the Congress 
once had to the goal of equal employment 
opportunities for all Americans. Al- 
though funding for these programs has 
steadily declined in recent years to un- 
acceptable levels, the fact still remains 
that we have at least shown our token 
commitment to this goal. 

But in reviewing the program cuts 
proposed by the gentlewoman from 
Maryland, I am convinced that a vote 
for this amendment is a vote for unem- 
ployment, not only in the large urban 
areas of the Northeast, but also in middle 
America. 

This amendment proposes incredible 
reductions in our public service employ- 
ment programs: It recommends reduc- 
tions of $2 billion budget authority and 
$1.7 billion in outlays, on top of the $1 
billion recommended by the House 
Budget Committee. This reduction trans- 
lates into a severe and very dangerous 
curtailment of public service employ- 
ment, in addition to being politically 
unrealistic. 

This particular cut translates into a 
reduction of approximately 110,000 pub- 
lic service jobs, which I might add are 
designed for the cyclically unemployed 
and structurally and hardcore unem- 
ployed. These job reductions are in addi- 
tion to the Budget Committee’s recom- 
mendation to cut 50,000 jobs from the 
CETA program. 

Personally, I find the prospects of such 
a cut, at a time when we are entering 
into a depression nationwide, utterly 
ridiculous. I find the $600 million reduc- 
tion in budget authority and outlays 
ridiculous as well. During the debate on 
the Mitchell amendment, my colleague 
from California, Mr. DELLUMS, men- 
tioned that over 17 million youths in our 
Nation are living in utter poverty. I 
would further submit that these same 
youths are suffering from some degree 
of malnutrition because of inadequate 
diets. Under the guise of eliminating 
duplication of food stamp subsidies and 
school lunch subsidies, the Holt amend- 
ment would serve to worsen an already 
intolerable situation, this reduction in 
the food stamp program, on top of that 
already recommended by the Budget 
Committee will surely mean that those 
of our Nation who are poor and can’t 
even afford to feed their families a 
nutritionally adequate diet now, will be 
forced into an even greater level of sub- 
standard existence. 

There is absolutely no justification for 
an increase of $5.8 billion in budget au- 
thority and $5.1 billion in outlays for 
defense, over that already provided by 
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the Budget Committee’s recommenda- 
tion, a 13-percent increase over fiscal 
year 1980 levels, represents the largest 
single peacetime increase in U.S. mili- 
tary spending since World War II. The 
increase funding for defense provided 
by the Holt amendment has no real basis 
or foundation. One of the fundamental 
supporters of this increase is that of 
increased fuel costs. 

As a member of the Budget Committee, 
I have yet to see an official administra- 
tion request or document that substanti- 
ates a $4 billion increase in fuel costs. In 
light of this fact, I see no cause for such 
an increase, especially given the fact that 
this amendment would also incorporate 
the $200 million reduction for low-in- 
come energy assistance, a program desig- 
nated to assist low-income families to 
help meet their energy bills. I submit 
that if we are to ask the poor, the elderly, 
and disadvantaged to tighten their 
energy belts, we must also tell the De- 
partment of Defense to do likewise. 

The Holt amendment increases the 
defense budget to unwarranted levels at 
the expense of our unemployed, the poor, 
and our socially disadvantaged citizens. I 
urge each of you to join me in voting 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute offered by the gentlewoman from 
Maryland (Mrs. Hout) . 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 164, noes 246, 
not voting 22, as follows: 


[Roll No. 212] 


AYES—164 


Deckard 
Derwinsk! 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Okla. 


Kindness 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 

Leach, La. 
Leath, Tex. 


Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
Lott 
Lungren 


Miller, Ohio 
Montgomery 
Moo 


re 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers, Ind. 
Neal 
Nichols 


Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Dannemeyer 


Sensenbrenner 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 


Addabbo 


Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Carr 
Cavanaugh 
Chisholm 
Clay 

Coelho 
Collins, III. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 


Skelton 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Stump 
Symms 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Trible 


NOES—246 


Ford, Mich. 
Ford, Tenn. 


Johnson, Calif. 


Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 


McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Maguire 
Markey 
Matsui 
Mattox 
Mavroules 
Mikulski 
Miller, Calif. 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Murphy. nl. 
Murphy. Pa. 
Murtha 
Musto 
Myers, Pa. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelson 
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Vander Jagt 
Walker 


White 
Whitehurst 
Whittaker 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, Tex. 


Young, Fla. 


Nolan 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pease 


Ratchford 
Regula 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Rodino 
Roe 


Rose 
Rostenkowski 


Schroeder 
Seiberling 


Smith, Iowa 
Snowe 


Traxler 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van Deerlin 
Vanik 

Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 

Weiss 

Whitley 
Whitten 
Williams, Mont. 
Williams, Ohio 


Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


NOT VOTING—22 


Anderson, Ill. 
Brooks 
Dornan 
Evans, Del. 
Grisham 


Hall, Tex. 
Holtzman 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 


Kazen 

McKay 
Mazzoll 
Mitchell, N.Y. 


Johnson, Colo. O'Brien 
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Quillen Rosenthal Wilson, C. H. 


Railsback Rudd 
Roberts Steed 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 

Mr. Hall of Texas for, with Mr. Rosenthal 
against. 

Mr. Roberts for, with Ms. Holtzman 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson of California for, 
with Mr. Steed against. 

Mr. Quillen for, with Mr. Jenrette against. 

Mr. Jenkins for, with Mr. Johnson of Colo- 
rado against. 


Mr. MADIGAN changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 
So the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute was rejected. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. EVANS of Delaware. Mr. Chair- 
man, on rollcall No. 212 I was unavoid- 
ably detained in a hearing. An old friend 
of mine who was a Delaware witness at 
that hearing met me outside in the hall. 
Unfortunately, I did not hear the ringing 
of the bells until too late. I did sprint 
over here, but it was not quite fast 
enough and the vote was in the process 
of being announced at the time. 

Mr. Chairman, had I been present, I 
would have voted “aye” on the Gramm- 
Holt substitute. 


AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED BY MR. LATTA 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment in the nature of a substitute 

offered by Mr. Latra: Strike all after the re- 
solving clause and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 
That the Congress hereby determines and 
declares, pursuant to section 301(a) of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974, that for 
the fiscal year beginning on October 1, 
1980— 

(1) the recommended level of Federal 
revenues is $599,900,000,000, and the amount 
by which the aggregate level of Federal reve- 
nues should be decreased is $14,500,000,000; 

(2) the appropriate level of total budget 
authority is $681,300,000,000; 

(3) the appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is $597,800,000,000; 

(4) the amount of the surplus in the 
budget which is appropriate in the light 
of economic conditions and all other rele- 
vant factors is $2,100,000,000; 

(5) the appropriate level of the public 
debt is $926,800,000,000 and the amount by 
which the statutory limit on such debt 
should accordingly be increased is $30,100,- 
000,000; and 

(6) the appropriate level of total gross 
obligations for the principal amount of di- 
rect loans is $60,600,000,000 and the appro- 
priate level of total commitments to guar- 
antee loan principal is $79,600,000,000. 

Sec. 2. Based on allocations of the appro- 
priate level of total new budget authority 
and of total budget outlays as set forth in 
paragraphs (2) and (3) of the first section 
of this resolution, the Congress hereby de- 
termines and declares pursuant to section 
301(a)(2) of the Congressional Budget Act 
of 1974 that for the fiscal year beginning 
on October 1, 1980, the appropriate level of 
new budget outlays authority and the esti- 
mated budget outlays for each major func- 
tional category are as follows: 

(1) National Defense (050) : 
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(A) New budget authority, $174,200,000,- 


000; 

(B) Outlays, $152,400,000,000. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

(A) New budget authority, $22,890,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,800,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space and Technol- 
ogy (250) : 

(A) New budget authority, $6,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $5,800,000,000. 

(4) Energy (270) 

(A) New budget authority, $6,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,200,000,000. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300): 

(A) New budget authority, $11,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $12,200,000,000. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

(A) New budget authority, $5,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $2,000,000,000. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

(A) New budget authority, 84. 700,000. 000: 

(B) Outlays, 8400, 000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

(A) New budget authority, $20,400,000,000- 

(B) Outlays, $18,300,000,000. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A) New budget authority, $7,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,100,000.000. 

(10) Education, Training, Employment and 
Social Services (500): 

(A) New budget authority, $29,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $27,000,000,000. 

(11) Health (550): 

(A) New budget authority, $70,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $60,900,000,000. 

(12) Income Security (600) : 

(A) New budget authority, $241,600,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $214,100,000,000. 

(13) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 

(A) New budget authority, $21,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $21,300,000,000. 

(14) Administration of Justice (750) : 

(A) New budget authority, $3,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,300,000,000. 

(15) General Government (800): 

(A) New budget authority, $4,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,400,000,000. 

(16) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850) : 

(A) New budget authority, $8,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,600,000,000. 

(17) Interest (900): 

(A) New budget authority, 671.800.000.000: 

(B) Outlays, $71,800,000,000. 

(18) Allowances (920): 

(A) New budget authority, — $4,100,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, —$3,600,000,000. 

(19) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950) : 

(A) New budget authority, —$25,400,000,- 
000. 


(B) Outlays, —$25,400,000,000. 

Sec. 3. Pursuant to sections 301(b) (2) and 
310 of the Budget Act: 

(a) (1) the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture and the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture, Nutrition, and Forestry shall recom- 
mend program reductions for fiscal year 1981 
in reported or enacted laws, bills, and reso- 
lutions that reduce spending by $1.120.000,- 
000 in budget authority and $1,120,000,000 
in outlays and are instructed to report on 
or before June 15, 1980, such recommenda- 
tions to effectuate reductions in correspond- 
ing new budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new or existing spending 
authority for programs within the jurisdic- 
tion of those committees; 

(2) the Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry shall reduce spend- 
ing for fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions by $1,233,000,000 in budget 
authority; and $1,207,000,000 in outlays and 
is instructed to report on or before June 15. 
1980, its recommendations for changes in 
new budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
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budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new or existing spending 
authority contained in enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions within the jurisdiction of 
this committee sufficient to accomplish the 
reduction required by this subsection; 

(b) the House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices and the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services shall reduce spending for fiscal year 
1981 in enacted laws, bills, and resolutions 
by $3,263,000,000 in budget authority and 
$3,188,000,000 in outlays and are instructed 
to report on or before June 15, 1980, their 
recommendations for changes in new budget 
authority for fiscal year 1981, budget author- 
ity initially provided for prior fiscal years, 
and new or existing spending authority con- 
tained in enacted laws, bills, and resolutions 
within the jurisdictions of those committees 
sufficient to accomplish the reduction re- 
quired by this subsection; 

(c) the House Committee on Education 
and Labor shall reduce spending for fiscal 
year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, and resolu- 
tions by $1,539,000,000 in budget authority 
and $1,486,000,000 in outlays, and is in- 
structed to report on or before June 15, 1980, 
its recommendations for changes in new 
budget authority for fiscal year 1981, budget 
authority initially provided for prior fiscal 
years, and new or existing spending author- 
ity contained in enacted laws, bills, and res- 
olutions within the jurisdiction of this com- 
mittee sufficient to accomplish the reduction 
required by this subsection; 

(d) the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce shall reduce spend- 
ing for fiscal 1981 in reported or enacted 
laws, bills, and resolutions by $300,000,000 in 
budget authority and $370,000,000 in outlays 
and is instructed to report on or before June 
15, 1980, its recommendations for changes in 
new budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years; and new or existing spending 
authority contained in reported or enacted 
laws, bills, and resolutions within the juris- 
diction of this committee sufficient to ac- 
complish the reduction required by this sub- 
section; 

(e) the House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service and the Senate Committee 
on Governmental Affairs shall reduce spend- 
ing for fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions by $3,839,000,000 in budget 
authority and $4,404,000,000 in outlays and 
are instructed to report on or before June 15, 
1980, their recommendations for changes in 
new budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new or existing spending au- 
thority contained in enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions within the jurisdictions of those 
committees sufficient to accomplish the re- 
duction required by this subsection; 

(f)(1) the House Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation and the Senate 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works shall recommend program reductions 
for fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions that reduce spending by $400,- 
000,000 in outlays and are instructed to re- 
port on or before June 15, 1980, such recom- 
mendations to effectuate reductions in cor- 
responding outlays for programs within the 
jurisdiction of those committees; 

(2) the House Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation shall reduce spending for 
fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions by $550,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $5£0,000,000 in outlays and is in- 
structed to report on or before June 15, 1980, 
its recommendations for changes in new 
budget authority for fiscal year 1981, budget 
authority initially provided for prior fiscal 
years, and new or existing spending authority 
contained in reported or enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions within the jurisdiction of 
this committee sufficient to accomplish the 
reduction required by this subsection; 

(g) the House Committee on Veterans’ 
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Affairs and the Senate Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs shall reduce spending or recom- 
mend program reductions for fiscal year 1981 
in enacted laws, bills, and resolutions by 
$300,000,000 in budget authority and $300,- 
000,000 in outlays and are instructed to re- 
port on or before June 15, 1980, their recom- 
mendations to reduce spending, or to effec- 
tuate reductions, in new or corresponding 
budget authority for fiscal year 1981, budget 
authority initially provided for prior fiscal 
years, and new or existing spending author- 
ity contained in enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions within the jurisdictions of those 
committees, or for programs within the 
jurisdictions of those committees, sufficient 
to accomplish the reduction required by this 
subsection; 

(h) the House Committee on Ways and 
Means shall reduce spending for fiscal year 
1981 in reported or enacted laws, bilis, and 
resolutions by $1,117,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $2,369,000,000 in outlays, and is 
instructed to report on or before June 15, 
1980, its recommendations for changes in 
new budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new or existing spending 
authority contained in reported or enacted 
laws bills, and resolutions within the juris- 
diction of this committee sufficient to ac- 
complish the reduction required by this sub- 
section; 

(1) The Senate Committee on Commerce, 
Science and Transportation shall reduce 
spending for fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, 
bills, and resolutions by $550,000,000 in budg- 
et authority and $550,000,000 in outlays and 
is instructed to report on or before June 15, 
1980, its recommendations for changes in 
new budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new or existing spending 
authority contained in enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions with the jurisdiction of this 
committee sufficient to accomplish the re- 
duction required by this subsection; 

(j) the Senate Committee on Finance 
shall reduce spending for fiscal year 1981 in 
enacted laws, bills, and resolutions by $1,- 
417,000,000 in budget authority and $2,669,- 
000,000 in outlays and is instructed to report 
on or before June 15, 1980, its recommenda- 
tions for changes in new budget authority for 
fiscal year 1981, budget authority initially 
provided for prior fiscal years, and new or 
existing spending authority contained in 
enacted laws, bills, and resolution within the 
jurisdiction of this committee sufficient to 
accomplish the reduction required by this 
subsection. 

(k) the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources shall reduce spending for 
fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions by $306,000,000 in budget su- 
thority and $349,000,000 in outlays and is 
instructed to report on or before June 15, 
1980, its recommendations for changes in 
new budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new or existing spending 
authority contained in enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions within the jurisdiction of 
this committee sufficient to accomplish the 
reduction required by this subsection; and 

(1) the House Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance shall decrease revenues for fiscal year 
1981 in reported or enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions by $14,500,000,000 and are in- 
structed to report on or before June 15, 1980, 
their recommendations for changes in rev- 
enues for fiscal year 1981 contained in re- 
ported or enacted laws, bills, and resolu- 
tions within the jurisdictions of those com- 
mittees sufficient to accomplish the increase 
required by this subsection. 

Sec. 4. In accordance with section 301(b) 
(1) of the Budget Act, no bill or resolution 
providing new budget authority for fiscal 
year 1981 or providing new or existing spend- 
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ing authority described in section 401(c) 
(2)(C) of the Budget Act in excess of the 
allocation of the appropriate levels of total 
budget outlays and total new budget author- 
ity submitted pursuant to section 302(b) 
of the Budget Act, shall be enrolled until 
Congress has completed action on the second 
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quired to be reported under section 310 of 
the Budget Act; and, if a reconciliation bill 
or reconciliation resolution, or both, are re- 
quired to be reported under section 310(c), 
until Congress has completed action on that 
bill or resolution, or both. 

Sec. 5. The Congress sets forth the follow- 
ing budgetary levels for fiscal years 1982 
through 1983— 

(1) the recommended level of Federal rev- 
enues is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $660,300,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $731,500,000,000; 
and the amount by which the aggregate 
levels of Federal revenues should be decreas- 
ed is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: — 625,800, 000,000: 

Fiscal year 1983: —$46,300,000,000; 

(2) the appropriate level of total new 
budget autority is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $733,000,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $811,550,000,000; 

(3) the appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $659,700,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $730,655,000,000; 

(4) the amount of the surplus in the 
budget which is appropriate in light of eco- 
nomic conditions and all other relevant fac- 
tors is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $600,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $2,155,000,000; 

(5) the appropriate level of the public 
debt is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $954,200,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $970,600,000,000. 

(b) Based on allocations of the appropriate 
level of total new budget authority and of 
total budget outlays for fiscal years 1982 and 
1983 as set forth above, the appropriate level 
of new budget authority and the estimated 
budget outlays for each major functional 
category are respectively as follows: 

(1) National Defense (050) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $204,500,000,- 
000; 
(B) Outlays, $183,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $233,900,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $208,600,000,000. 
(2) International Affairs (150) : 
Fiscal year 1982: 
(A) New budget authority, $13,770,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $8,500,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget authority, $11,925,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $8,020,000,000. 
(3) General Science, Space, and Technol- 

ogy (250): 
Fiscal year 1982: 
(A) New budget authority, $6,360,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $6,190,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1983: 2 
(A) New budget authority, 88.250, 000.000: 
(B) Outlays, $6,170,000,000. 
(4) Energy (270): 
Piscal year 1982: 
(A) New budget authority, $6,210,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $8,920,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget authority, $7,650,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $9,020,000,000. 

wn Natural Resources and Environment 
Fiscal year 1982: 
(A) New budget authority, $10,700,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $11,720,000,000. 
Piscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget authority, 611.425. 000.000: 
(B) Outlays, $11,200,000,000. 
(6) Agriculture (350) : 
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Fiscal year 1982: 
(A) New budget authority, $5,655,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $3,870,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget authority, $3,825,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $4,500,000,000. 
(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 
Fiscal year 1982: 
(A) New budget authority, $4,675,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $1,950,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget authority, $4,275,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $1,720,000,000. 
(8) Transportation (400) : 
Fiscal year 1982: 
(A) New budget authority, $20,000,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $18,420,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget authority, $20,375,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $18,650,000,000. 
(9) Community and Region Development 
(450) : 
Fiscal year 1982: 
(A) New budget authority, $8,125,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $8,150,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget authority, $8,125,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $7,970,000,000. 
(10) Education, Training, 
and Social Services (500) : 
Piscal year 1982; 
(A) New budget authority, $32,030,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $29,810,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget authority, $32,750,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $30,475,000,000. 
(11) Health (550) : 
Fiscal year 1982: 
(A) New budget authority, £67,635,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $56,585,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget authority, $84,250,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $72,475,000,000. 
(12) Income Security (600) : 
Fiscal year 1982: 
(A) New budget authority, $270,000,000,- 
0: 
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000; 
(B) Outlays, $240,000,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget authority, $300,000,000, 


(B) Outlays, $265,000,000,000. 

(13) Veterans Benefits and Services (700) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $21,390,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $20,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $22,750,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $22,740,000,000. 

(14) Administration of Justice (750): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,955,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,125,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,450,000,000. 

(15) General Government (800): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,450,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,475,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,400,000. 

(16) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,055,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, 87.055, 000. 000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,175,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $7.175,000,000. 

(17) Interest (900) : 

Piscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority. $73,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays. $73.600.000.000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority. 876.500.000.000: 

(B) Outlays. 876.500.000. 000. 

(18) Allowances (920): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $0; 
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(B) Outlays, $0. 
Fiscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget authority, $1,300,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $1,300,000,000. 
(19) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950) : 
Fiscal year 1982: 
(A) New budget authority, —$27,300,000,- 
000; 
(B) Outlays, —$27,300,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget authority, — $29,700,000,- 


(B) Outlays, —$29,700,000,000. 

Sec. 6. The Congress urges the President 
to study and review the current inflation 
measure for indexing Federal programs, and 
to submit his findings and recommendations 
for the most appropriate cost-of-living meas- 
ure within sixty days after passage of this 
budget resolution. 

Sec. 7. The Congress reaffirms its com- 
mitment to find a way to relate accurately 
the outlays of off-budget Federal entities to 
the budget. The Congress that 
by law the outlays of the off-budget Federal 
entities are not reflected in the budget 
totals, and that in fiscal year 1981 off-budget 
outlays (and, hence, the off-budget deficit) 
are estimated to be $16 billion. 

Sec. 8. The Congress recognizes that the 
growth of Federal credit programs in recent 
years has been dramatic, and in some cases, 
has grown more rapidly than non-credit pro- 
grams. Between 1976 and 1979, Federal ex- 
penditures increased by 35 per centum while 
new loan guarantees increased by 108 per 
centum; new direct loans by off-budget 
agencies increased by 70 per centum. There- 
fore, the Congress affirms its desire to exer- 
cise meaningful control over Federal credit 
programs, 

Sec. 9. For the fiscal year which began on 
October 1, 1979, the appropriate level of the 
public debt is $896,700,000,000, and the 
amount by which the statutory limit on such 
debt should accordingly be increased is 
$17,700,000,000. 


Mr. LATTA (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute be considered as read and printed 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bord, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 307) 
setting forth the congressional budget 
for the U.S. Government for the fiscal 
years 1981, 1982, and 1983 and revising 
the congressional budget for the U.S. 
Government for the fiscal year 1980, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to explain for the record my vote on 
the previous amendment. 

I wish to emphasize my vote against 
the Holt amendment was not a vote 
against increased defense spending. I 
have consistently called for a strong na- 
tional defense posture, and believe we 
must have a significant and real increase 
in defense spending. However, I could not 
support the specific offsetting reductions 
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in other areas of the budget which were 
contained in the Holt amendment. Spe- 
cifically, and simply, I could not support 
cutting food stamp benefits for the poor- 
est children in the country simply be- 
cause they are eligible for a subsidized 
school lunch to supplement their dietary 
needs. In addition, the amendment did 
not attempt to cut total spending nor to 
stimulate the economy with tax cuts. 

Consistent with my beliefs, I will sup- 
port the Latta substitute which not only 
increases defense outlays above the 
Giaimo budget and the Holt amend- 
ment, but also cuts total spending $14 
billion and has a tax cut package of $32 
billion. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate has passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 2637. An act to ensure that the com- 
pensation and other emoluments attached to 
the office of Secretary of State are those 
which were in effect January 1, 1977. 


o 1610 
REPORT ON RESOLUTION PROVID- 
ING FOR CONSIDERATION OF S. 
1309, FOOD STAMP ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1980 


Mr. MOAKLEY, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 96-918) , on the resolution (H. 
Res. 651) providing for consideration of 
the Senate bill (S. 1309) to increase the 
fiscal year 1979 authorization for appro- 
priations for the food stamp program 
and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed. 


TO INSURE THAT COMPENSATION 
AND OTHER EMOLUMENTS AT- 
TACHED TO OFFICE OF SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE ARE THOSE 
WHICH WERE IN EFFECT JANU- 
ARY 1, 1977 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the Senate bill (S. 2637) 
to insure that the compensation and 
other emoluments attached to the Office 
of Secretary of State are those which 
were in effect January 1, 1977, and ask 
for its immediate consideration in the 
House. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, could I ask the gen- 
tleman from New York to give us a 
brief explanation of this legislation? 

Mr. HANLEY. I will be delighted to. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to make this 
unanimous consent request so that the 
House may consider this bill which will 
facilitate the appointment of the Sena- 
tor from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE) as Secre- 
tary of State. 
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As I am sure the Members are aware, 
article I of the Constitution of the United 
States provides that— 

No Senator or Representative shall, dur- 
ing the time for which he was elected, be 
appointed to any civil office under authority 
of the United States, which shall have been 
created, or the emoluments where of shall 
have been increased during such time. 


The Senator from Maine was most 
recently elected to serve a term begin- 
ning in January of 1977 and, since that 
time, the salary for the Secretary of 
State has been increased. Accordingly, 
this bill is necessary to provide that the 
salary for the Office of Secretary of 
State, while such office is held by the 
Senator from Maine, will be the salary 
in effect on January 1, 1977. 

Mr. Speaker, many Members will re- 
call that we have taken similar action 
on other occasions when our colleagues 
have been appointed to positions in the 
Cabinet. This particular bill is modeled 
after similar legislation which was en- 
acted upon the appointment of Attorney 
General Saxbe. 

I am pleased to call up this legislation 
and ask for its speedy approval. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Further reserving the 
right to object, I understand from what 
the gentleman says that Secretary Des- 
ignate Muskie will then be paid at this 
recommended level for the remainder of 
his term, however long that may be? 

Mr. HANLEY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Nine months, I would 
guess. 

Mr. HANLEY. As opposed to the 
$69,630 presently associated with that 
Cabinet post, Senator Muskie will receive 
but $63,000. 

Mr. BAUMAN. I thank the gentleman, 
and I withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion. 

Mr. HANLEY. I thank the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object for technical pur- 
poses, I join my distinguished chairman 
(Mr. HANLEY) in support of this needed 
legislation to remove any constitutional 
barrier to the appointment of our col- 
league, Senator Musxre, to the position 
of Secretary of State. à 

There are precedents for the legisla- 
tion, one being the law enacted when 
Senator Saxbe was appointed Attorney 
General in 1973. 

The effect of this legislation is to roll 
back the compensation for the Office of 
Secretary of State to the level as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1977, before Senator MUSKIE took 
office for his present term, and to remain 
at that level until January 3, 1983. 

As has been pointed out in debate, ar- 
ticle I of the Constitution provides that— 

No Senator or Representative shall, during 
the time for which he was elected, be ap- 
pointed to any civil office under authority of 
the United States, which shall have been 
created, or the emoluments whereof shall 
have been increased during such time. 

The rate of pay for the Office of Secre- 
tary of State was increased in March 1977 
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and again in October 1979. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to enact this legisla- 
lation before the appointment of Sen- 
ator Muskrx, and so I urge my colleagues 
to add their approval. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for his comments. 

Mr. DERWINSETI. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Moak.ey). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

S. 2637 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States o/ 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
compensation and other emoluments at- 
tached to the office of Secretary of State shall 
be those in effect January 1, 1977, notwith- 
standing any increase in such compensation 
or emoluments under (1) the Federal Salary 
Act of 1967 (Public Law 90-296; 81 Stat. 642) 
or the Executive Salary Cost-of-Living Ad- 
justment Act (Public Law 94-82; 89 Stat. 
419) taking effect during the period begin- 
ning at noon of January 3, 1977, and ending 
at noon of January 3, 1983, or (2) any other 
provision of law, or provision which has the 
force and effect of law, if such increase be- 
comes effective during that period. 

(b) Subsection (a) of this section shall be 
effective during the period beginning on the 
enactment of this Act and ending the earlier 
of noon of January 3, 1983, or the date on 
which the first individual appointed to the 
Office of Secretary of State after the enact- 
ment of this Act ceases to hold that office. 

Sec. 2. (a) Any person aggrieved by an ac- 
tion of the Secretary of State may bring a 
civil action in an appropriate United States 
district court to contest the constitutional- 
ity of the appointment and continuance in 
office of the Secretary of State on the ground 
that such appointment and continuance in 
office is in violation of article I, section 6, 
clause 2, of the Constitution. The United 
States district courts shall have exclusive ju- 
risdiction, without regard to the sum or value 
of the matter in controversy, to determine 
the validity of such appointment and con- 
tinuance in office. 

(b) Any action brought under this section 
shall be heard and determined by a panel of 
three judges in accordance with section 2284 
of title 28, United States Code. Any review 
of the action of a court convened pursuant 
to such section shall be by petition of cer- 
tiorari to the Supreme Court. 

(c) Any judge designated to hear any ac- 
tion brought under this section shall cause 
such action to be in every way expedited. 

(d) This section applies only with respect 
to the Secretary of State who is first ap- 
pointed to that office after the enactment of 
this Act. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


MAKING ADDITIONAL FUNDS 
AVAILABLE BY TRANSFER FOR 
FTC FOR FISCAL YEAR 1980 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the unanimous-consent request 
granted earlier today, I call up the 
joint resolution (H.J. Res. 541) making 
additional funds available by transfer 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1980, for the Federal Trade Commission, 
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and ask for its immediate consideration 
in the House. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: 

H.J. Res. 541 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the follow- 
ing sum is transferred, out of funds previ- 
ously appropriated, for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1980, namely: 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(By transfer) 

For an additional amount for “Salaries 
and expenses”, $7,600,000, which shall be 
derived by transfer from unobligated bal- 
ances available under the heading “Depart- 
ment of State, International Organizations 
and Conferences, Contributions to Inter- 
national Organizations”: Provided, That 
authority made available by this joint reso- 
lution shall be available from April 30, 1980, 
and shall remain available until May 31, 
1980: Provided further, That obligations of 
the Federal Trade Commission made pur- 
suant to this joint resolution shall not ex- 
ceed $5,800,000: Provided further, That none 
of the funds made available by this joint 
resolution for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion may be used for the final promulga- 
tion of trade regulation rules authorized 
by section 18 of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, as amended, nor to initiate any 
new activities: Provided further, That no 
new trade regulation rules promulgated un- 
der the authority of section 18 of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, as amended, 
after August 30, 1979, are to become effec- 
tive during the period covered by this joint 
resolution for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, unless authorizing legislation for the 
Federal Trade Commission is enacted into 
law during such period. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. WHIT- 
TEN) is recognized for 1 hour. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
House Joint Resolution 541, now under 
consideration, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker and my 
colleagues, we have before us once again 
an effort to sustain the Federal Trade 
Commission. All of us have been anxious 
to have those dealing with the Commis- 
sion on the legislative committees work 
out their differences and provide author- 
ization for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion as a matter of law rather than 
leaving it up to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to provide such authority, as we 
have done for the last 2 or 3 years. 

I am here to inform my colleagues 
that the conferees dealing with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission legislation have 
advised me that they have reached an 
agreement. The conference report has 
been filed, or is in the process of being 
filed, and it will come up shortly. How- 
ever, Mr. Speaker, at this time, due to a 
ruling of the Attorney General, the per- 
sonnel at the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion are unable to perform regular dut- 
ies because their appropriation authority 
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expired on yesterday. Therefore, until 
this action to provide additional funding 
authority is enacted, it will be a violation 
of the law for the employees to perform 
their regular duties under the recent 
ruling of the Attorney General. 

However Members may feel about the 

performance of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in one area or the other, 
I think all agree that it is highly essen- 
tial that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion stay in business. What we provide 
here is a means to transfer from the 
“International organizations” account in 
the Department of State an amount of 
$7.6 million, of which only $5,800,000 
shall be available for obligation by the 
FTC. 
In an earlier colloquy in which I asked 
unanimous consent to take this matter 
up, it was agreed by my colleagues who 
serve on the subcommittee dealing with 
the FTC that the international organi- 
zations’ account would not suffer by this 
transfer. It was my personal suggestion 
that we provide a direct appropriation 
for the FTC, subject to the amount being 
charged against the revised budget reso- 
lution amounts for fiscal year 1980. In 
the meeting of the full committee, it was 
decided that we should again provide the 
funds by transfer. 

I would like to inform Members now 
that while this is the third time we have 
been able to fund programs by transfer- 
ing funds from one account to the other, 
one of the next funding proposals we will 
be dealing with is the supplemental ap- 
propriations bill, and there will be no 
way in the world to handle that by a 
transfer of funds. The magnitude of the 
funds required is just too large. 

1620 

We have to have some relief from the 
current budgetary ceilings. I would like 
to take the time here to say that the 
problem in connection with the budget- 
ary ceilings, which are far below actual 
budgetary outlays at the present time 
has not come about through any fault of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to tell my 
colleagues in the House that the Appro- 
priations bills for 36 out of the last 37 
years have been below the President’s 
budget requests. The Budget Committee, 
on which I served the first year, was 
created at the insistence of the study 
group which I served as senior co-chair- 
man to stop backdoor spending. When 
that committee was set up, we were able 
to stop backdoor spending through con- 
tract authority, only to find that through 
legislation Congress created “entitle- 
ments” which were to prove to be more 
expensive. 

The real problem we have today with 
the current budgetary ceilings is caused 
by increases in the uncontrollable areas 
such as the great increases in the cost of 
interest on the Federal debt and in the 
cost of fuel for the military services. 

Mr. Speaker, the Members may think 
that this comment is extraneous to the 
matter before us, but it is not. It is an 
explanation of why we have had to pre- 
sent this resolution for the FTC in the 
form of a transfer of funds rather than 
a direct appropriation. The budget is 
greatly over the ceilings at the present 
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time and this comes about not because 
of any action by the Congress but be- 
cause of the large increases in the un- 
controllable areas previously mentioned. 

Mr. Speaker, again what we have be- 
fore us is a resolution to provide transfer 
of funds from one department to the 
Federal Trade Commission, and they 
would be limited to the same areas of 
operations as they have been in the past. 

I understand that in the conference 
agreement which has been agreed to 
there will be some changes in the FTC 
operation, but let me make it clear that 
here we allow the agency to proceed for 
the next 30 days on borrowed money, so 
to speak, at the same level and in the 
same area of operations as has been the 
case in the past. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Washington, 
for purposes of debate only. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
congratulate the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. WHITTEN) for his leader- 
ship on this particular issue, and I want 
to extend my thanks for the leadership 
that we received from the ranking Re- 
publican Member, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Conte), and also 
the gentleman from [Illinois (Mr. 
MICHEL). 

I think it is important to point out 
that the restrictions that the chairman 
wrote in to keep the PTC from promul- 
gating any new regulations or going 
ahead with trade rules or anything else 
during this 30 days are still contained 
within this particular transfer provision. 
We are holding them in place. I know a 
great many Members are concerned 
about that. 

We do not want the FTC to take initi- 
atives until we get the authorization bill 
through, and I would like to point out 
that the authorization committee is 
working on this matter. It is a status quo 
situation, and I think this is the only 
thing we can do under the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague. the gentleman from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Dicks). 

Mr. Speaker, this does not mean that 
we are taking the view that the agency 
should be limited to the present areas 
in the coming months by this resolution 
but after the legislation that may be 
coming before us shortly is enacted they 
can comply with those directions. But it 
is essential, I think, if we are going to ask 
our colleagues to go along with us, is to 
proceed in an orderly manner and not 
change current procedures. 

Mr. Speaker, for purposes of debate 
only, I yield 30 minutes to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Conte), with whom it has been my pleas- 
ure to work very closely over the years. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to compliment my 
committee chairman, the gentleman from 
Mississippi (Mr. WHITTEN), with whom I 
have worked very closely on this matter 
during the past several months. 

Mr. Speaker, House Joint Resolution: 
541 transfers $7.6 million from the ap- 
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propriation for Contributions to Inter- 
national Organizations, Department of 
State, to the Federal Trade Commission. 

Although the joint resolution trans- 
fers $7.6 million to the FTC, only $5.8 
million would be available for obliga- 
tion. The outlay rate for the FTC is 
higher than the outlay rate for Inter- 
national Organizations and Conferences, 
so the amount transferred must be 
greater than the amount to be obligated, 
in order that the outlay impact will be 
the same in the transferring account 
and the obligating account. 

The joint resolution incorporates all 
of the limitations which were included in 
the previous continuing resolution. 

The transfer would be made from the 
account for Contributions to Interna- 
tional Organizations, Department of 
State. 

The 1980 appropriation for this ac- 
count was $411.6 million, of which about 
half remains unobligated. 

Since our assessed contributions are on 
a calendar year basis, the contributions 
for calendar 1980 could be paid out of 
appropriations for fiscal 1980 or fiscal 
1981. 

These funds can and should be re- 
stored, in either the 1980 supplemental 
or the 1981 bill, so the United States can 
maintain its assessed contributions. 

Appropriations for the Federal Trade 
Commission expired at midnight last 
night. Under a recent opinion of the 
Attorney General, the FTC cannot keep 
its employees on the payroll, except to 
terminate the functions of the agency. 

In fact, that opinion raises questions 
which go far beyond its immediate im- 
pact on the FTC. 

In a letter to the President dated 
April 25 of this year, Attorney General 
Civiletti held: 

It is my opinion that, during periods of 
“lapsed appropriations,” no funds may be 
expended except as necessary to bring about 
the orderly termination of an agency’s func- 
tions, and that the obligation or expenditure 
of funds for any purpose not authorized by 
law would be a violation of the Antide- 
ficiency Act. 


This ruling effectively terminates what 
can best be described as long-standing 
arrangement of convenience between 
Congress, GAO, the agencies, and OMB, 
where agencies whose appropriations 
have expired have been allowed to con- 
tinue operations in anticipation of an 
appropriation or continuing resolution. 

As part of this understanding, our 
committee has included language in con- 
tinuing resolutions which “validates” 
obligations incurred in anticipation of 
an appropriation. 

However, the Attorney General notes 
that a plain reading of the Antideficiency 
Act flatly forbids any official to incur 
obligations without an appropriation or 
other authority to contract or incur obli- 
gations. 

Obligations for salaries and wages, and 
benefits based on salaries and wages, 
are incurred as they are earned. In conse- 
quence, every day that an agency oper- 
ates without an appropriation, obliga- 
tions are incurred for salaries and wages 


Ja in violation of the Antideficiency 
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While this ruling may be a shock to 
many of us, and an immediate hardship 
to the employees of the FTC, perhaps in 
the long run it will give the Congress 
some incentive to conduct its business in 
a more timely fashion. 

I would like to add two observations of 
my own for the benefit of my colleagues. 

First, after ruling that the plain 
language of the Antideficiency Act for- 
bids obligations to be incurred. in the 
absence of an appropriation or other 
authority to contract or incur obliga- 
tions, the Attorney General then con- 
cluded that: 

Because statutes that impose duties on 
government officers implicitly authorize 
those steps necessary and proper for the 
performance of those duties, authority may 
be inferred from the Antideficiency Act it- 
self for federal officers to incur those minimal 


obligations necessary to closing their agen- 
cies. 


I cannot agree. If there is implicit 
authority which authorizes obligations to 
close an agency, then that authority 
would apply as well to obligations to con- 
tinue the operations of an agency. 

Second, I respectfully point out to my 
colleagues and to the Attorney General 
that section 665 (b), title 31 of the United 
States Code, provides that— 

No officer or employee of the United States 
shall accept voluntary service for the United 
States or employ personal service in excess 
of that authorized by law, except in cases of 
emergency involving the safety of human life 
or the protection of property. 


Under this provision, where an agency 
lacks both authorization and appropria- 
tion, as has been the case with the FTC, 
people cannot be emplayed, notwith- 
standing the Attorney General's inter- 
pretation of the Antideficiency Act. 

Equally important, under this section 
no agency can accept voluntary employ- 
ment without statutory authorization. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support the joint resolution. 

We are all weary of this issue, but the 
conference report on the authorization 
has been filed today, and at last there 
is some real hope that an authorization 
will be enacted. 

Under these circumstances, we cannot 
simply let the agency die, and we should 
vote for the joint resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, for the information of 
my colleagues, I have prepared a chron- 
ology of FTC appropriations from fiscal 
1974 through fiscal 1980, which I include 
here as follows: 

CHRONOLOGY OF APPROPRIATIONS For THE 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
FTC APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 1980 FISCAL YEAR 

H.J. Res. 514, Public Law 96-219, March 28, 
1980. Transfer Of Funds To The Federal 
Trade Commission. March 15, 1980 to April 30, 
1980. $12,100,000 transferred. $9,800,000 obli- 
gation limitation. No final promulgation of 
trade regulation rules. No new trade regu- 
lation rules to become effective, unless au- 
thorization is enacted. 

HJ. Res. 440, Public Law 96-123, Nov. 20, 
1979. Further Continuing Approoriations, 
1980. Nov. 20, 1979 to March 15, 1980. (§ 101 
(c). 102). Current rate. (§ 101(c)). $65,300,- 
000. No final promulgation of trade regula- 
tion rules. (§ 101(c)). No new trade regula- 
tion rules to become effective, unless au- 
thorization is enacted. (§ 101 (00). 
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H.J. Res. 412, Public Law 96-86, Oct. 12, 
1979. Continuing Appropriations, 1980. Oct. 1, 
1979 to Noy. 20, 1979. (§ 102). Current rate. 
($ 101(e)). $65,300,000. No final promulga- 
tion of trade regulation rules. (F 101 (e)). No 
initiation of new activities. (§ 101(e)). 

FTC APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 1979 FISCAL YEAR 

H.R. 12934, Public Law 95-431, Oct. 10, 1978. 
Departments Of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce, The Judiciary, and Related Agencies 
Appropriation Act, 1979. Oct. 10, 1978 to 
Sept. 30, 1979. $64,750,000. 

H.R. 4289, Public Law 96-38, July 25, 1979. 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1979. July 
25, 1979 to Sept. 30, 1979. $550,000. 

FTC APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 1978 FISCAL YEAR 


H.R. 7556, Public Law 95-86, Aug. 2, 1977. 
Departments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce, The Judiciary and Related Agencies 
Appropriation Act, 1978. Oct. 1, 1977 to Sept. 
30, 1978. $59,500,000. 

H.R. 13467, Public Law 95-355, Sept. 8, 1978. 
Second Supplemental Appropriations Act, 
1978. Sept. 8, 1978 to Sept. 30, 1978. $2,600,000. 


FTC APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 1977 FISCAL YEAR 


H.R. 14239, Public Law 95-362, July 14, 
1976. Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, The Judiciary, and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriation Act, 1977. Oct. 1, 1976 to 
Sept. 30, 1977. $52,700,000. Limitation on 
line-of-business data. 

H.R. 4877, Public Law 95-26, May 4, 1977. 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1977. May 
4, 1977 to Sept. 30, 1977. $1,980,000. 


FTC APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 1976 FISCAL YEAR 


H.R. 8121, Public Law 94-121, Oct. 21, 1975. 
Departments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce, The Judiciary, and Related Agencies 
Appropriation Act, 1976. Oct. 21, 1975 to 
June 30, 1976. $45,927,000. Limitation on line- 
of-business data. July 1, 1976 to Sept. 30, 
1976. $12,000,000. 

H.J. Res. 499, Public Law 94-41, June 27, 
1975. Continuing Appropriations, 1976. July 
1, 1975 to sine die adjournment of the first 
session, ninety-fourth Congress (Dec. 19, 
1975). 

H.R. 13172, Public Law 94-303, June 1, 1976. 
Second Supplemental Appropriations Act, 
1976. June 1, 1976 to June 30, 1976. $1,272,000. 
July 1, 1976 to Sept. 30, 1976. $543,000. 

FTC APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 1975 FISCAL YEAR 


H.R. 16901, Public Law 93-563, Dec. 31, 
1974. Agriculture-Environmental and Con- 
sumer Protection Act, 1975. Dec. 31, 1974 to 
June 30, 1975. $37,898,000. Limitation on 
line-of-business data. 

H.J. Res. 1167, Public Law 93-448, Oct. 17, 
1974. Further Continuing Appropriations, 
1975. Sept. 30, 1974 to sine die adjournment 
of the second session, ninety-third Congress 
(Dec. 20, 1974). 

H.J. Res. 1062, Public Law 93-324, June 30, 
1974. Continuing Appropriations, 1975. July 
1, 1974 to Sept. 30, 1974. 

H.R. 5899, Public Law 94-32, June 12, 1975. 
Second Supplemental Appropriations Act, 
1975. June 12, 1975 to June 30, 1975. $1,085,- 
000. 


FTC APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 1974 FISCAL YEAR 


H.R. 8619, Public Law 93-135, Oct. 24, 1973. 
Agriculture-Environmental and Consumer 
Protection Act, 1974. Oct. 24, 1973 to June 30, 
1974. $30,600,000. 

HJ. Res. 727, Public Law 93-124, Oct. 16, 
1973. Further Continuing Appropriations, 
1974. Oct. 11, 1973 to sine die adjournment 
of the first session, ninety-third Congress 
(Dec. 22, 1973). 

H.J. Res. 753, Public Law 93-118, Oct. 4, 
1973. Further Continuing Appropriations, 
1974. Sept. 30, 1973 to Oct. 11, 1973. 

HJ. Res. 636, Public Law 93-52, July 1, 
1973. Continuing Appropriations, 1974. July 
1, 1973 to Sept. 30, 1973. 

H.R. 14013, Public Law 93-305, June 8, 
1974. Second Supplemental Appropriations 
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Act, 1974. June 8, 1974 to June 30, 1974. 
$1,896,000. 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, just 
so we can have the information for the 
record, there are some of us who would 
be just delighted to see this Agency go 
out of existence. 

Why does the gentleman think it is so 
essential to the well-being of the country 
to continue it? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, regardless 
of some of the orders or regulations the 
Agency has propounded that the gentle- 
man may disagree with—— 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. No, I am sure we all 
disagree. 

Mr. CONTE. Regardless of any orders 
or regulations we all may disagree with, 
there has been a lot of good that the 
Agency has done. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, can 
the gentleman give us one good example 
of something good it has done? 

Mr. CONTE. Yes, I can. In the antitrust 
field, it has done a lot of good. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. All right. I thought 
oe Justice Department was in charge of 

at. 

Mr. CONTE. Well, the Federal Trade 
Commission also has done a great deal 
of work in that field. It has also been 
valuable in protecting the consumer on 
many issues. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Oh, it has really 
protected the consumer? That certainly 
is good news. 

I think the gentleman will probably 
take advantage of the opportunity to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and put in 
the record all the glorious examples of 
os fine and good things the Agency has 

one. 

Mr. CONTE. With the cost of printing, 
I would hate to load up the RECORD. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Oh, go ahead. The 
gentleman does not have to load“ it up. 
He can just give us the crystal-clear good 
examples. 

Mr. CONTE. I will be glad to. They are 
as follows: 

MAINTAINING COMPETITION MISSION FISCAL 
1979 PROGRAM ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The primary focus of the Commission’s 
Maintaining Competition Mission is to re- 
lieve anticompetitive pressures and restric- 
tions on the prices and supply of goods and 
services to consumers. During fiscal 1979 the 
Federal Trade Commission expanded its range 
of antitrust efforts directed toward several 
sectors of the economy that account for some 
of the largest categories of its consumer ex- 
penditures including energy, health care and 
transportation. There was a continued level 
of activity in matters involving structure, 
conduct, and performance in food and other 
industries and an increase in the investiga- 
tion of merger activity. Involvement in each 
of these areas took the form of economic 
and legal analyses, law enforcement investi- 
gations, litigation, legislative recommenda- 


tions, regulatory comments, or publication 
of reports. 

Following is a summary of the accomplish- 
ments of the Maintaining Competition Mis- 
sion. Direct contributions of the Regional 
Offices and the Bureau of Economics are in- 
cluded in disscusion together with the ac- 


nm aaa of the Bureau of Competi- 
on. 
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Energy 


The Commission has issued an adminis- 
trative complaint challenging Exxon Corpora- 
tion's $1.7 billion acquisition of Reliance 
Electric Company. According to the com- 
plaint, the acquisition would “eliminate 
Exxon as an actual potential entrant” into 
the market for electronic-variable speed 
drives that control and adjust the output 
speed of electric motors. The complaint 
states that Reliance is a leading producer of 
these drives and that “but for the acquisi- 
tion of ReHance, Exxon would either enter 
the market as a new competitor or acquire 
a company with a relatively small market 
share.” The Commission also authorized the 
staff to attempt to enjoin this merger in Fed- 
eral District Court. 

As the energy crisis grows, the Commission 
is focusing its efforts on ensuring the most 
procompetitive marketplace possible. Before 
the Department of Energy, the Commission's 
staff has filed comments analyzing the effects 
of gasoline price decontrol on the relation- 
ship between supplies of leaded and unleaded 
gasoline. Also before DOE, the staff has urged 
an end to graduated subsidies to small petro- 
leum refiners. A proposed new accounting 
system for the nation’s oil and gas producers 
was endorsed by a staff comment filed with 
the SEC. Finally, a comment filed with the 
Department of Transportation endorsed, but 
with reservations, the proposed public own- 
ership of a deepwater crude oil port in Texas. 

The Bureau of Competition has supported 
legislation that would limit acquisitions by 
large oll companies in non-energy industries, 
thereby diverting investment from the ex- 
ploitation of undeveloped fossil fuel sources 
while extending conglomerate corporate pow- 
er across the economic spectrum. 

The Commission issued a complaint against 
Ethyl Corporation and three other manu- 
facturers of gasoline additives alleging the 
firms “facilitate maintenance of uniform 
prices by, among other things. signalling fu- 
ture price changes to competitors.” 


Health care 


In a series of five consent orders entered 
into at various times throughout 1979, the 
Maintaining Competition health care en- 
forcement program was extended to the den- 
tal industry, health maintenance organiza- 
tions (HMO’s), the American Society of 
Anesthesiologists, and the California Medical 
Association. These orders are part of an effort 
to remove existing private and professional 
restraints on the delivery of medical care 
and services. The order involving HMO’s, for 
example, was an agreement with a Pittsburgh 
physician organization which provides that 
the group will not discriminate against 
HMO-affililated doctors in granting hospital 
staff privileges. 

The Commission also issued a complaint 
charging that the 8,700-member Michigan 
State Medical Society has acted unlawfully 
to reduce or eliminate price competition 
among physicians in Michigan. Among other 
things, the complaint alleges that the So- 
ciety organized a concerted action by Society 
members to terminate contracts with Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield of Michigan in order 
to influence Blue Shield’s reimbursement and 
cost containment: policies. 

The Commission announced that it had 
charged two grouns of Indiana dentists with 
restricting the efforts of health insurers to 
hold down the cost of dental care for their 
policy holders. One of the groups, the Indi- 
ana Dental Association, along with its com- 
ponent societies. entered into a consent 
agreement prohiibting such restrictions. An 
FTC complaint was issued against the other 
group, the Indiana Federation of Dentists. 
which did not enter into a consent agree- 
ment. 

The Commission announced that the 
American Medical Association, the nation's 
largest association of physicians, had been 
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found by an Administrative Law Judge to 
have hindered, restricted, restrained, fore- 
closed and frustrated competition in the pro- 
vision of physicians’ services throughout the 
U.S. in violation of Section 5 of the FTC Act. 
This initial decision was based on the FTC's 
December 19, 1975 complaint against the 
AMA, the Connecticut State Medical So- 
ciety, and the New Haven County Medical 
Association Inc. charging respondents with 
violations of Section 5 by restricting the 
ability of their members to advertise for and 
solicit patients and to enter into various con- 
tractual arrangements in connection with 
the offering of their services to the public. 
The AMA has appealed the decision of the 
Administrative Law Judge to the full Com- 
mission. 

A consent agreement was obtained from 
the Eli Lilly Company in settlement of mo- 
nopolization charges. Lilly sells almost all of 
the insulin that is needed by diabetics in 
this country. Under the agreement, Lilly will 
license its existing and future insulin tech- 
nology under specified conditions. 

Food 

In early fiscal 1979, the Commission issued 
an opinion in which it concluded that Bor- 
den, Inc. possessed and unlawfully main- 
tained monopoly power through its 
“ReaLemon” brand in the processed lemon 
juice market; the Commission issued a 
cease and desist order affecting pricing prac- 
tices for “ReaLemon”. 

The Commission announced that it has 
issued a complaint challenging the merger 
of two major east coast supermarket chains, 
the Grand Union Company and Colonial 
Stores, Inc., as violative of the Clayton and 
FTC Acts. Grand Union has sales of $1.6 
billion annually and Colonial Stores’ an- 
nual sales topped $1 billion. 


Transportation 

The Commission announced its support 
for the administration's legislative proposal 
for the deregulation of the motor carrier in- 
dustry. Deregulation would remove current 
controls over entry of new competition into 
trucking and permit competition in terms 
of freight rates. The Commission’s an- 
nouncement was an outgrowth of Bureau of 
Competition program of formal interven- 
tions before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The Commission’s transportation 
deregulation intervention effort has resulted 
in the filing, during fiscal 1979, of thirteen 
pleadings in eight different Interstate Com- 
merce Commission cases. 

The Commission has urged the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency to consider the ad- 
verse competitive impact on small businesses 
of warranty regulations relative to automo- 
bile emission control systems. The interven- 
tion by the Commission drew the praise of 
small businesses. 

The Commission announced that it had 
issued a complaint against Borg-Warner 
Corporation (“B-W”), Robert Bosch GMBH, 
a German company, and Robert Bosch Cor- 
poration, its United States subsidiary 
(Jointly referred to as Bosch“). alleging 
that they had entered into interlocking di- 
rectorates in violation of the Clayton and 
FTC Acts. Bosch is the largest non-inte- 
grated automotive parts producer. B-W 1s 
the largest such producer in the United 
States. 

THe Commission has issued a decision and 
order finding that SKF Industries, Inc. and 
Federal-Mogul Corp. unlawfully restrained 
competition in the distribution of automo- 
tive tapered roller bearings, a 22 million 
dollar market. 

Clothing 

Consent orders were obtained with three 
makers of well known clothing brands: 
Pendleton, Gant, and Jaymar-Ruby. All 
three companies agreed that they would not 
seek to tamper with or influence the prices 
charged by retail outlets. 
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A consent agreement was obtained with 
Jonathan Logan, probably the largest ap- 
parel manufacturer. Jonathan Logan 
to let retailers decide what price to charge, 
rather than Logan. 

Other activity 


The Commission accepted a consent order, 
subject to final approval, requiring Atlantic 
Richfield Company to divest itself of copper 
assets with an estimated value of 473 to 573 
million dollars. This consent order settles 
a major Commission complaint issued in 
1976 challenging ARCO’s acquisition of Ana- 
conda Copper Company. 

The Commission issued a decision and 
order requiring Kaiser Aluminum and Chem- 
ical Corporation to divest an acquired manu- 
facturer in the 284 million dollar market for 
basic refractories, which are insulating mate- 
rials used primarily in line-steel making 
furnaces. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION MISSION FISCAL 1979 
PROGRAM ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The following discussion summarizes major 
consumer protection-related activities and 
accomplishments in major sectors of the 
economy during fiscal 1979. 


Critical sectors 
A. Health Care 


The FTC began enforcing its rule that 
removed restrictions on the price advertising 
of eyeglasses, contact lenses, and eye exami- 
nations (and that required examiners to pro- 
vide customers with prescriptions, thereby 
letting them comparison shop). Prices have 
fallen dramatically in many areas, and the 
savings to consumers under this rule poten- 
tially can amount to $500 million per year. 

A model generic drug substitution act, 
designed to save consumers money by allow- 
ing pharmacists to substitute lower-price 
generic drugs, was proposed by the Commis- 
sion and the Department of HEW for adop- 
tion by the states. Already, several states 
have held hearings and are in the process of 
enacting major components of the proposed 
bill. The potential annual savings to con- 
sumers from generic drug substitution is 
estimated to be $400 million. 

The Commission heard oral presentations 
on a proposed rule to require sellers of hear- 
ing aids to give dissatisfied purchasers a 
refund of most of their purchase price up 
to 30 days after purchase. 

An FTC Administrative Law Judge has 
recommended that Bristol-Myers disclose in 
its advertisements for Bufferin, Excedrin and 
Excedrin P.M. that the products contain 
aspirin and to stop claiming that the prod- 
ucts relieve tension, nervousness or stress or 
are superior to aspirin. The case is on appeal 
to the Commission. 

The staff report was put out for public 
comment on a proposed rule to require that 
advertising claims of over-the-counter drugs 
be made only with language the Food and 
Drug Administration would permit to be 
used on the product’s label. An estimated 
$3.8 billion is spent annually on these prod- 
ucts with advertising being a major infor- 
mation source on the effectiveness of the 
drugs. 

The first phase of hearings for the pro- 
posed rule on Children's Television Adver- 
tising was completed. The presiding officer 
has recommended that the Commission re- 
quire cross examination in a disputed issues 
hearing on three issues, including whether 
advertising aimed at children adversely af- 
fects their health. 

B. Food 

Staff recommendations were made after 
public comment on a proposed rule that the 
staf contends would eliminate unfair or 
deceptive advertising claims for the energy, 
natural/organic, health, fat, and cholesterol 
attributes of food products. 

The staff report was released for public 
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comment on a proposed rule dealing with 
the advertising and labeling of protein sup- 
plement products. According to the staff, 
such supplements should carry a disclosure 
that they are usually unnecessary. 

The makers of Fresh Horizons bread 
agreed in a consent order to disclose on its 
label and advertising that high fiber content 
it claims is derived from wood pulp. The 
agreement refiects the Commission concern 
about the nondisclosure of “unsuspected” 
materials in food products. 

In an initial decision by an Administra- 
tive Law Judge, Kroger, one of the nation’s 
largest retail grocer chains, was found to 
have used a deceptive survey technique to 
make claims that its prices were lower than 
its competitors’. The decision is on appeal 
to the Commission. 


C. Housing 


In a decision by an FTC Administrative 
law Judge, Amrep, a large land developer, 
was ordered to stop making high-pressure 
sales pitches and to refrain from making 
certain marketing claims about its land 
(such as its high investment value.) The 
case, which is the first litigated determina- 
tion of unfairness and deception in land 
sales, is on appeal to the Commission. The 
Commission accepted a consent order with 
Bankers Life and Casualty Company in 
which Bankers agreed to refund up to $8 
million to dissatisfied purchasers of land 
and to cancel $6 million worth of remain- 
ing obligations. 

The FTC accepted a consent order in which 
Fedders Corporation agreed to fix 40,000 
heat pumps with alleged defects even though 
the warranty had expired. The potential 
savings to consumers is nearly $1 million. 

The staff continued its work on a proposed 
rule that would set standards for warranties 
and dispute settlement procedures in the 
sale of mobile homes. 

Under an FTC consent order with Mont- 
gomery Ward, a potential 150,000 customers 
who were allegedly deceived about the fire 
hazard associated with Ward's wood-burning 
stoves can have the company remedy the 
hazard or give a full refund for the stove 
plus any incidental damage caused to the 
house. 


Finally, hearings were held on a proposed 
rule, Standards & Certification. The record 
illustrates examples where standards devel- 
opment or certification activities have pre- 
vented the use of superior or lower cost tech- 
nology and prevented businesses from com- 


peting in profitable industries, 
housing and energy. 


D. Energy 


The Commission issued a rule requiring 
labels with an energy efficiency rating to be 
attached to most major appliances and resi- 
dential furnaces, thus allowing purchasers to 
comparison shop for the most economical 
and energy efficient models. 

The Commission submitted comments to 
the Department of Energy urging certain 
consumer protection and competition safe- 
guards in its Residential Conservation Serv- 
ice program. 

In the national rush to save energy, many 
products have been marketed that purport 
to save energy but either do not or, in some 
cases, actually waste energy. Typical of these, 
the staff claimed, was the Intermatic water 
heater switch that would heat water only 
when required (in the morning and at 
night). In a consent order, Intermatic's man- 
ufacturer agreed not to advertise it as an 
energy-saving device since the staff alleged 
that it was actually more expensive to reheat 
the water when required than to keep it hot 
all day long. 

Also, the Commission initially accepted 
consent orders with marketeers of a device 
(the “G. R. Value“) that allegedly saves gas- 
oline when attached to the carburetor of an 
automobile but which the staff alleged to be 


including 
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useless. The marketeers, a mail order house 
that sells it, the ad agency that prepared 
the advertising, and the well-known person- 
ality who promoted it all agreed to stop 
making energy-saving claims for the prod- 
uct. Because there are similar products on 
the market, the consent order in this case 
is anticipated to deter many of the over- 
reaching claims now being made. 
E. Transportation 

The Commission issued a rule in spring 
1979 requiring the octane rating of gasoline 
to be calculated by a standard formula and 
labeled On gas pumps. By determining the 
proper octane for their cars, consumers can 
both save money and not overuse high-oc- 
tane gas, thus saving energy. 

Final staff recommendations were made 
on a proposed rule that is intended to help 
used car shoppers. According to the staff, the 
condition of used cars varies widely, and 
disclosing the existence of a warranty or 
inspection, if any, would assist consumers 
in their purchase. 

The staff continued its litigation against 
Ford for allegedly failing to disclose mate- 
rial facts concerning serious defects and for 
allegedly misrepresentating that its cars 
were free from latent defects. Already Ford 
has offered to fix some parts free for 4 mil- 
lion owners. 

Anticipated FTC activity against car man- 
ufacturers because of unreasonable rust- 
spotting on new cars probably contributed 
significantly to three manufacturers’ recent 
adoption of a rust warranty. Perhaps partly 
as a response to our litigation against Ford 
for marketing cars with alleged latent de- 
fects, Honda voluntarily recalled all its 1976 
and 1977 models to repair certain potentially 
defective parts, saving consumers up to $25 
million. 

Our “consumer dispute resolution” pro- 
gram has assisted in the development of 
panels to mediate seller-buyer disputes, 
among the most notable are those recently 
established by Ford, GM and Chrysler. 

In a case settled with Ford Motor Com- 
pany and its credit subsidiary, involving 
consumers whose cars were repossessed be- 
cause of debt—but who were not reimbursed 
when the sale price exceeded the debt—over 
$100,000 will be returned to consumers. 

Fifty thousand Renault owners will have 
their warranties extended on certain parts 
because of a consent agreement with the 


FTC. 
F. Clothing 

The Commission has had a rule since 1972 
requiring care instructions on clothing. New 
amendments to the rule will require dis- 
closure of more information about launder- 
ing and cleaning, as well as provide for 
labels on-other clothing and home furnish- 
ings not previously covered. 

G. Credit 

The Commission approved in substance an 
amendment to the “holder-in-due course” 
rule to provide broader protection for con- 
sumers who purchase a product or service 
on credit. 

In a large civil penalty agreement obtained 
by the FTC, Montgomery Ward consented to 
pay $175,000 to settle charges that it violated 
the Equal Credit Opportunity Act. Wards 
allegedly failed to provide reasons for denial 
of credit to those customers who requested 
an explanation, in violation of the Act. 

Federated Department Stores agreed to pay 
$50,000 to settle charges that it violated the 
Equal Credit Opportunity Act by failing to 
include alimony and other forms of income 
in assessing credit worthiness of applicants. 

An FTC Administrative Law Judge ruled 
that Household Finance Corp. miscalculated 
finance charges on loans in violation of the 
Truth in Lending Act. The case has been ap- 
pealed to the Commission. 
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H. Marketing Practices. Life Insurance. Voca- 
tional Schools, Funeral Practices, Fran- 
chising, Consumer Education 


The Commission published a staff report 
and model state law that would require dis- 
closure of cost information for life insurance. 
The staff found that “whole life” policies 
(which afford death benefits plus a savings 
element) might not be as good investments 
as other forms of savings. The model law 
would allow consumers to gauge savings ben- 
efits of policies. 

In one recent vocational school consent 
order, Universal Training Service agreed to 
make up to $750,000 available as refunds to 
more than 4,000 students who were allegedly 
misled on its heavy-construction, motel, and 
insurance-adjustor courses. 

The Commission made tentative decisions 
on a rule to require funeral homes to disclose 
costs to customers and to refrain from cer- 
tain unfair or deceptive practices. The pro- 
posed rule is intended to create a market- 
place environment where consumers will be 
given more detailed and accurate informa- 
tion about the choices available to them. 

The Commission issued in final form its 
rule requiring franchisors and sellers of busi- 
ness opportunities to disclose key informa- 
tion to their prospective franchises. 

The Commission placed increased emphasis 
on consumer education in FY 79, both be- 
cause consumers ought to be informed of the 
laws and rules designed to help them and 
because an army of informed consumers will 
predictably increase compliance incentives. 
The Commission produced an array of pub- 
lications and conducted compliance confer- 
ences and speeches for affected industries, 
but the cornerstone of its new program was 
television public service announcements on 
equal credit opportunity for women and 
radio public service announcements on war- 
ranties, the cooling-off rule on door-to-door 
sales, equal credit opportunity for women, 
debt collection harassment, and the “eye- 
glasses rule.” 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES, FISCAL 1979 PROGRAM 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The Bureau of Economics performs applied 
economic analyses that are directed at the 
actions that should be taken to strengthen 
competition and fight inflation in the econ- 
omy. Those actions are actually taken, how- 
ever, by the Commission and the legal bu- 
reaus of the FTC. Consequently, the Bureau 
of Economics counsels and works with the 
other parts of the FTC, providing guidance 
on the antitrust and consumer protection 
investigations, rulemaking, and litigation 
that should be undertaken. To provide eco- 
nomic guidance the Bureau: (1) develops 
economic analyses of sigmificant substantive 
issues that arise in the course of various pro- 
ceedings; (2) assists in the development of 
the record of proceedings, recommending the 
remedies that should be sought; (3) assesses 
the benefits that have resulted from actual 
orders or that are likely to result from pro- 
spective orders; and (4) advises the Commis- 
sion regarding positions that should be taken 
on proceedings within the FTC or on policy 
issues pending with Congress or other 
agencies. 

Major undertakings of the Bureau of Eco- 
nomics which are not directly related to 
Commission legal proceedings include: 


Contributions to keeping down costs in criti- 
cal consumer sectors 


Health Care 


These health care matters are still in 
progress: 

Examination of the efficiency of a proposed 
antitrust exemption which would allow com- 
mercial health insurers to engage in joint 
efforts to control costs in the health indus- 
try. Evaluate alternative ways in which rising 
health care costs can be controlled. 

Investigation of the question of whether 
the price and quality of professional services 
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are associated with advertising and commer- 
cial practices. This study focuses on optome- 
try, a licensed profession for which consid- 
erable variation among the states concerning 
restrictions on advertising and professional 
practice has existed for some time. 

Examination of whether physician control 
of Blue Shield plans has an effect on the 
level of plan reimbursements for physician 
charges and other aspects of Blue Shield 
performance such as plan efficiency; estimate 
the benefits that might result from limiting 
the level of physician control. 


Food 


Key Bureau accomplishment in this area: 
Statistical analysis prepared jointly with the 
Department of Agriculture, on changing pat- 
terns of concentration in food retailing in 
263 metropolitan areas. The study reveals 
that, on average, sales concentration among 
the largest firms continued to increase 
through 1972. The average increase is docu- 
mented for the four, the eight, and the twen- 
ty largest firms. 

Housing 

Matter still in progress: Examination of 
the functioning of the real estate brokerage 
industry in an attempt to understand such 
issues as access to multiple listing services 
and the setting of commission rates. 


Energy 

Key Bureau accomplishments in this area: 

Comment to the Department of Energy on 
the anticompetitive effects of proposed 
changes in gasoline price control regulations. 

Assistance to the Bureau of Competition 
and the Bureau of Consumer Protection in 
analysis of competition and consumer pro- 
tection issues involved in DOE’s proposed 
rules for the Residential Conservation Serv- 
ice. The National Energy Conservation Policy 
Act (Public Law 95-619) directs the Com- 
mission to analyze these issues. 

Matters still in progress: 

Examination of the impact of the ban by 
the Department of Interior on joint bidding 
by the largest oll companies to develop the 
outer continental shelf. 

Examination of the effects of Federal 
regulation of petroleum product prices and 
Federal regulation of product allocation on 
the structure and performance of the domes- 
tic petroleum industry. 

Contributions to other remedial actions 

Counsel to Congress 

Joint report with the Bureau of Competi- 
tion on the structure of the nation’s coal 
industry. 

Study of the structure and performance of 
the natural gas production industry. 

Study of the nuclear fuel industry. 

Review and comment on a study of regu- 
lation of the steel industry for the Joint 
Economic Committee. 

Collection, auditing, and processing of in- 
dividual company annual line of business 
data. Published 1973 Annual Line of Busi- 
ness Report using aggregations of individual 
company data. 

Examination of the impact of health 
warning information on the cigarette smok- 
ing behavior of individuals. 

Collection, review compilation and pub- 
lication of quarterly financal data on U.S. 
corporations engaged in manufacturing, 
mining and trade to be used by Congress, 
the Commission and other agencies in esti- 
mating and forecasting the GNP, assessing 
industrial debt structure, liquidity and 
profitability, etc. 

Examination of the impact of inflation on 
small business using quarterly financial re- 
ports data. Results of this analysis were pro- 
vided to members of Congress, the Council 
of Economic Advisers, and the Council on 
Wage and Price Stability. 

Testimony before Congress on topics in- 
cluding changes in the antitrust laws giving 
FTC more control over conglomerate mer- 
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gers, costs of gasoline price regulations, and 
the impact of the income tax law upon 
health insurance costs. 

Examination of the advantage of early en- 
try on the cigarette industry. 

Report on the number, size, and other 
characteristics of mergers and acquisitions 
occurring during 1977. 

Support to the States 

Testimony before the New Jersey Gover- 
nor’s hearing on state milk marketing regu- 
lation, recommending the removal of mini- 
mum price regulations. 

Joint report with the Bureau of Consumer 
Protection and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare proposing a model 
state law on Drug Product Selection. This law 
is designed to encourage wider use of generic 
drugs, If adopted by the states, the law should 
result in strengthened price competition in 
the prescription drug market, lower prices, 
and substantial consumer savings. 

Joint report with Bureau of Consumer 
Protection on Life Insurance Cost Disclosure. 
Since the FTC does not have the authority 
to regulate the insurance industry the pur- 
pose of the study was to inform regulators— 
state insurance departments, state legisla- 
tures, and Congress. 

Support and Advice to Other Agencies 

Examination of the competitive impact and 
benefits of different types of restrictions on 
U.S. imports. 

Comment, done jointly with the Bureau of 
Consumer Protection, of consumer protection 
rules proposed by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for air charter package tours. Modifi- 
cations to extend coverage to non-charter 
package tours and the establishment of a 
consumer protection fund with a minor dis- 
pute resolution system where recommended. 

Advice to the Environmental Protection 
Agency on the economic aspects of provisions 
of the Toxic Substances Control Act. 

Comment, done jointly with the Bureau of 
Competition on the competitive conse- 
quences and ultimate costs to consumers of 
rules proposed by the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency and the National Highway 
Transportation Safety Administration. 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to my good friend, 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
chairman of the subcommittee having 
jurisdiction over the FTC, I would be 
glad to revise and extend my remarks 
and put some language in the Recorp. I 
will be happy to accommodate the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. That is fine. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, may I 
take this opportunity of expressing my 
deep thanks to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations 
and to the ranking majority member for 
their excellent work in pushing this mat- 
ter through. We are very grateful for 
that. We are determined to have an au- 
thorization bill in the next few days, and 
we express our gratitude to all the Mem- 
bers for their assistance. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, in conclu- 
sion—and I think the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations agrees 
with me in this—in answer to the gen- 
tleman’s serious question that he pro- 
pounded, if the Agency is a bad agency 
and if it should be terminated, it cer- 
tainly should be terminated through the 
authorization process and not through 
the appropriations process. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
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(Mr. Smita), the acting chairman of the 
subcommittee dealing with this issue. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
will only say that briefly the subcom- 
mittee concurs in everything that has 
been said by the chairman of the full 
committee and by the ranking minority 
member. 

I only want to point out that there are 
three changes in the situation today 
compared to March 15, the date when the 
last continuing resolution for the FTC 
expired. One change is that the conferees 
on the authorizing legislation for the 
FTC have reached agreement and filed 
a conference report today. We told the 
Members back in March that we did not 
intend to be back here asking for any 
more transfers or any more money until 
there had been an agreement by the con- 
ferees. I think that, perhaps, that posi- 
tion helped to secure a conference agree- 
ment. 

The second point is that unlike the 
situation in March, there is now an At- 
torney General’s opinion that Federal 
agencies cannot operate in the absence of 
an appropriation. Under that interpreta- 
tion of the law, the FTC, as of today, 
cannot do any business or perform any 
of its normal duties or functions. 

The third point is that instead of 
transferring funds from the same agency 
that we did before, the transfer in this 
legislation is coming from the con- 
tributors to international organizations 
appropriation in the Department of 
State. The fiscal year 1980 appropriation 
for the item was approximately $411 mil- 
lion. Payments to the international orga- 
nizations are usually made during the 
last two quarters of the year. The State 
Department will need this money, but 
they do not have to pay it today or to- 
morrow or, indeed, within the next 
month. Transferring the $7.6 million to 
the FTC will just mean that the United 
States will be in arrears in this amount 
of money until it is paid. We can make it 
up, and we do intend to make it up in 
the supplemental when that comes be- 
fore the House. 

oO 1630 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Levitas) for debate purposes. 

Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee and the acting chairman of 
the subcommittee, as well as the ranking 
minority member, ought to be com- 
mended for their diligence in dealing 
with a problem that has not been of their 
making or their creation. They have, in 
effect, been called upon on a number of 
occasions to pull chestnuts out of the fire 
that they did not throw in, to begin with. 
I think that the Membership of the 
House ought to be appreciative of that. 

Also, I am pleased to hear the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations 
state to the Members of the House the 
record of fiscal responsibility that the 
Committee on Appropriations has had, 
in stating that in 36 years out of the last 
37, regardless of whether it was a Demo- 
cratic administration or a Republican 
administration, the appropriation deci- 
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sions by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in the House and the other body 
came in under the Presidential request. 
I think that is a tribute to their record 
and their prudence. 

But I want to ask several questions 
about this particular FTC matter, if the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations could answer or some other Mem- 
ber here might be able to answer. 

The first question is: Why do we need 
a 30-day transfer, when the conference 
report has already been filed? What is 
going to take 30 days to accomplish 
rather than moving immediately into an 
appropriation for this agency? 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Georgia, that 
I appreciate his kind reference not only 
to our committee, but to the Congress 
itself, for the disciplined way we have 
handled appropriations bills through the 
years. I hesitate to make this statement, 
but we have experienced over the last 
3 years, with all due deference to the 
wonderful job our friend, the gentleman 
from New York, has done, and our friend, 
the gentleman from Georgia, that differ- 
ences have arisen and delays have oc- 
cured. So just in case you might strike 
a snag, we might want to provide enough 
time so you could resolve your differences, 
although we hope there will be none. 

Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Speaker, I raise this 
question for purposes of pointing out to 
the Members of this House that for there 
to be any reliance on this 30-day period 
as a period during which the considera- 
tion of the conference report can be de- 
layed and extended, I think would be a 
grievous error. I would like to have some 
indication from the leadership when they 
expect to bring this bill to the floor for 
a vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVITAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
there is an additional problem with the 
budget resolution. We have to provide 
funds by transfer for a sufficient amount 
of time so that a revised budget resolu- 
tion for fiscal year 1980 can be adopted 
because we have exceeded the ceiling in 
the current budget resolution. This leg- 
islation provides for a transfer of funds 
within the current budget resolution for 
fiscal 1980. The reason for providing 
these funds by transfer is not just be- 
cause of the conference report, but also 
because of the need to revise the current 
budget resolution for fiscal year 1980. 


Mr. LEVITAS. I thank the gentleman 
from Iowa for his explanation, and I 
have one last question. That is this: It 
is my understanding that the Committee 
on Appropriations has already consid- 
ered an appropriation for the Federal 
Trade Commission, which will be made 
subject to passage of the authorization 
conference report. Is that a correct 
statement? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Well, we have an 
estimate of the amount of money needed 
for the balance of the year. We will take 
into account the funds made available 
to the FTC by transfer in this bill, and 
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this amount of money will be subtracted 
from the amount the agency would get 
in a supplemental to be marked up. 

Mr. LEVITAS. And if the House 
should pass or consider an appropria- 
tions bill prior to the adoption of the 
conference report, it would be the gen- 
3 intention to make it subject to 
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Mr. SMTTH of Iowa. We will certainly 
take that into consideration. 

Mr. LEVITAS. In conclusion let me 
say that I think it is regretable that this 
type of emergency funding mechanism 
has to be used to resurrect the FTC 
after its demise last night because its 
funds ran out. However, I think this 
whole affair may have a positive effect. 
No one really believed Congress would 
let an agency expire because of lack of 
funds and lack of an appropriate au- 
thorization. Well that is no longer true. 
I hope this affair has sent shock waves 
out that shock the arrogant and the 
complacent. From now on no bureaucrat 
can rely on the continuation of his 
agency unless Congress has reauthorized 
its programs and appropriated its funds. 
The reins of Government are getting 
back into the right hands—those of the 
elected Congress. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from Maryland (Mrs. 
SPELLMAN), who is very much interested 
in this subject. 

Mrs. SPELLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I also 
want to join in the accolades to the 
chairman and to the committee. They 
have certainly proven that when there 
is an emergency they can act and act 
quickly. This is indeed an emergency, 
and I must say that it all came out of 
an inquiry that my subcommittee made 
to the Attorney General. As we were 
seeking ways to make sure that Federal 
employees did not face payless paydays, 
we came across the law which had been 
written in 1827 and which forbade em- 
ployees to continue to work in agencies 
which were not funded. The Attorney 
General yesterday morning gave us the 
opinion that no agency could continue to 
function if the appropriation for it had 
expired. And only by coincidence did 
FTC have an appropriation expiring that 
very, very same day. At midnight it was 
to turn into a pumpkin. It was not any- 
thing we intended to do, but we are not 
at all sorry that it went this way be- 
cause we think that the conferees did 
move just a little faster as a result of 
this, and now the whole situation will be 
legal. 

= we do thank the committee for 
moving ahead and making it possible for 
the agency to function legally, but we 
would call attention to the fact that we 
must do something about our procedure 
so that we do not find ourselves in this 
kind of a situation where other agencies 
are concerned. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
rise in opposition to the transfer resolu- 
tion which has been introduced by Con- 
gressman WHITTEN to transfer funding 
from the State Department to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in order to keep 
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the FTC in operation through May 31. I 
question why the Congress is undercut- 
ting its own authorization process to pro- 
vide this interim funding for the FTC. 
The House has spent a great deal of time 
considering the FTC authorization bill 
and worked very diligently to curb some 
of the Commission’s attempts at regula- 
tory “overkill.” The conferees have sub- 
stantially weakened the bill that the 
House earlier adopted, and several key 
amendments, such as the Russo amend- 
ment on funeral homes and the one- 
house veto of agency regulations, have 
been dropped from the bill. I think the 
American people would be much better 
off if we did not approve this continuing 
appropriation for an agency which has 
worked against the best interests of the 
consumer. 

@ Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, when this 
body last considered a continuing resolu- 
tion for the Federal Trade Commission 
I indicated that I would not, again, sup- 
port any continuation of appropriations 
for the FTC until an authorization was 
enacted. Although the conference report 
on the FTC has been filed and its con- 
sideration is immiment, there is no guar- 
antee that it will be approved, in which 
case we will be back to square one once 
more. Accordingly, I must oppose this 
resolution transferring funds to the FTC 
since it does not have an authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the joint res- 
olution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, and 
was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the joint 
resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I objet 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 284, nays 96, 
not voting 52, as follows: 


[Roll No. 213] 


Daschle 
Davis, Mich. 
kard 


Dougherty 
Downey 


Crane, Philip 
Daniel, Dan 
Dantel, R. W. 
Dannemeyer 
Davis, S.C. 
de la Garza 
Devine 


Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 


Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakl 


ey 
Moffett 
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Rangel 
Ratchford 
Regula 


Reuss 


Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Robinson 


Vander Jagt 
Vanik 


Williams, Mont. 


Wiliams, Ohio 
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Watkins 
Whittaker 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Yatron 


Santini Stenholm 
Sebelius Stockman 
Sensenbrenner Stump 
Shumway Symms 
Spence Taylor 
Stangeland Walker 
NOT VOTING—52 
Quillen 
Rallsback 
Rhodes 
Roberts 


Anderson, M. 


Roe 
Rostenkowski 
Rudd 


Shuster 
Smith, Nebr. 
Iman 


Spel. 

Steed 

White 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wydler 
Young, Fla. 


Mazzoli 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mottl 
Murphy, Ill. 
Nolan 
O'Brien 
Preyer 
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The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Murphy of Illinois for, with Mr. Hall 
of Texas against. 
Mr. Lent for, with Mr. Rudd against. 
Mr. O'Brien for, with Mr. Lujan against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Danielson with Mr. Mitchell of New 
York. 

Mr. Brooks with Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Roberts with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson of California with 
Mr. Quillen. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Shuster. 

Mr. Mottl with Mr. Railsback. 

Mr. Roe with Mrs. Smith of Nebraska. 

Mr. Nolan with Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Charles Wilson of Texas with Mr. 
Wydler. 

Mr. Mazzoli with Mr. Young of Florida. 

Mr. McKay with Mr. Anderson of Illinois. 

Ms. Holtzman with Mr. Bafalis. 

Mr. Jenrette with Mr. Burgener. 

Mr. Dellums with Mr. Dornan. 

Mrs. Spellman with Mr. Grisham. 

Mr. Steed with Mr. Goldwater. 

Mr. White with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Cavanaugh with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Beilenson with Mr. Coelho. 

Mr. Coleman with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Gramm with Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Kazen with Mr. Mavroules. 

Mr. Peyser with Mr. Johnson of Colorado. 

Messrs. FINDLEY and ENGLISH 
changed their vote from “yea” to 
“nay.” 

Mr. GARCIA changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

So the joint resolution was passed. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mrs. SPELLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to point out on the last vote 
I did put my card in the slot and vote, 
but I was advised it did not register. I 
voted in the affirmative. I spoke in favor 
of the resolution and voted in the 
affirmative. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to proceed for 1 minute.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked to proceed for 1 minute for the 
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purpose of inquiring of the acting 
majority leader the program for next 
week. 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to my friend, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
gram for the House of Representatives 
for the week of May 5, 1980, is as follows: 

The House meets at noon on Monday, 
May 5, on the Consent Calendar, suspen- 
sions, eight bills. Recorded votes on sus- 
pensions will be postponed until Tues- 
day, May 6. 

The bills are as follows: 

H.R. 5737, International Claims Settle- 
ment Act amendments; 

H.J. Res. 324, permitting supply of ad- 
ditional low enriched uranium fuel under 
international agreements; 

H.R. 4890, commercial fisheries re- 
search and development authorizations; 

H.R. 6022, Tensas River National Wild- 
life Refuge; 

H.R. 6169 Bogue Chitto National Wild- 
life Refuge; 

H.R. 6727, Bon Secour National Wild- 
life Refuge; 

H.R. 6839, Endangered Species Act au- 
thorizations; 

H.R. 6615, ocean pollution planning 
authorization, 1981-83. 

Tuesday and the balance of the week: 

The House meets at noon on Tuesday, 
3 p.m. on Wednesday, 11 a.m. on Thurs- 
day and Friday. 

We will take up the Private Calendar 
on Tuesday. There will be recorded votes 
on the bills debated Monday, May 5. 

We will then take up the following: 

H. Con. Res. 307, first budget resolu- 
tion for fiscal year 1981, and complete 
consideration. 

H.R. 6081, special Central American 
assistance, with a motion to request a 
conference. 

H.R. 4046, Antitrust Collateral Estop- 
pel Act, under an open rule with 1 hour 
of debate. 

H.R. 4048, awards of prejudgment 
interest in antitrust litigation, under an 
open rule with 1 hour of debate. 

S. 1309, Food Stamp Act Amendments 
of 1980, modified rule, with 2 hours of 
debate. 

The House will adjourn by 3 p.m. on 
Friday and by 5:30 p.m. on all other 
days except Wednesday. 

Conference reports may be brought up 
at any time and any further program 
will be announced later. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, may I in- 
quire of the gentleman whether or not 
there has been any move to come in early 
next Wednesday, as we did this week, 
and possibly then wiping out a Friday 
session as we are doing this week? Has 
there been any talk of that at all on the 
majority side? 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, as I under- 
stand, if we finish the schedule, we will 
not have a session on Friday. 

Mr. MICHEL. But there is no tentative 
plan for coming in early on Wednesday, 
is there? 

Mr. MURTHA. Not at this time. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his response. 
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ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
MAY 5, 1980 


Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 12 
o'clock noon on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule be dispensed with on Wednesday 
next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING CLERK TO RECEIVE 
MESSAGES FROM SENATE AND 
THE SPEAKER TO SIGN EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS DULY PASSED, NOT- 
WITHSTANDING ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that, notwithstand- 
ing any adjournment of the House until 
Monday, May 5, 1980, the Clerk be au- 
thorized to receive messages from the 
Senate and that the Speaker be author- 
ized to sign any enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions duly passed by the two 
Houses and found truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM CHAIRMAN 
OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
WORKS AND TRANSPORTATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following com- 
munication from the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation; which was read and, without 
objection, referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 
AND TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 28, 1980. 
Hon. THomas P. O'NEILL, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the Public Buildings Act of 1959, 
as amended, the House Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation approved the fol- 
lowing projects on April 23, 1980: 

ALTERATIONS 

Yakima, Washington, Justice William O. 
Douglas, Federal Building, U.S. Courthouse. 

Los Angeles, California, U.S. Courthouse. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Ashland, Kentucky, Courthouse and Fed- 
eral Office Bullding. 

11(B) RESOLUTION 

Hempstead and Hauppauge, New York; 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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The original and one copy for the author- 
izing resolutions are enclosed. 
Sincerely, 
HAROLD T. (Bizz) JOHNSON, 
Chairman. 
There was no objection. 


THE WORSENING PLIGHT OF 
THE “ARMY’S OWN” 

(Mr. DAN DANIEL asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DAN DANIEL. Mr. Speaker, news 
reports over the last month or so have in- 
creased public awareness of the economic 
Plight of our military personnel. The 
American people are just now becoming 
aware of the acute military manpower 
shortage problems facing this Nation. 
They are becoming more concerned as 
they discover that literally thousands of 
our military families live below the pov- 
erty level. The people of this Nation are 
shocked to learn that as many as 275,000 
military families are eligible for welfare, 
and the commissary system took in over 
$10 million in food stamps last year. 

The subject of military pay and fringe 
benefits has been discussed many times 
in this Chamber. In too many instances 
the decisions reached here have resulted 
in the continued erosion of such nonpay 
or deferred-pay items. The charge has 
been made by a number of critics that 
since some of the benefits are intangible 
and cannot be measured in terms of 
strict cost standards, they should be re- 
duced or eliminated. 

Army magazine recently published an 
outstanding article written by Sgt. Maj. 
William Connelly, the Army’s highest 
ranking enlisted soldier. This article puts 
into perspective what the deplorable ero- 
sion of pay, benefits, and other necessi- 
ties of living means to the members of 
our Armed Forces. I recommend this ar- 
ticle to my colleagues for their consid- 
eration: 

THE WORSENING PLIGHT OF 
THE “ARMyY’s Own” 


(By Sgt. Maj. William A. Connelly) 


In an era of steeply rising living costs, 
one of the most economically bruised seg- 
ments of the U.S. population is also one of 
its most essential: those who belong to the 
military community, especially those who 
support families. The deplorable erosion of 
the soldier’s pay, benefits and other ne- 
cessities of living has long been the target 
of vigorous AUSA efforts to correct the 
wrongs that riddle the military services’ com- 
pensation systems. 

Knowing of the similar concern of the 
Army’s top enlisted person and aware that 
no one is better qualified to comment on the 
way it is among those who belong to the sen- 
ior service, we asked the sergeant major of 
the Army for his views. 

You can pick up almost any publication, 
watch television or listen to the radio and 
they will all tell you that the military is 
in sad shape. They expound on the “ques- 
tionable” quality of our readiness, our troops, 
the leadership, training, the “takeover” by 
the minorities, and all about the drug, alco- 
hol and sexual harassment problems that the 
military services are having. 

The one thing the “experts” behind these 
assessments do not tell you is that the mili- 
tary is an all-volunteer force—and, as such, 
only a reflection of American society, no bet- 
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ter and no worse. Soldiers are solid citizens 
with the same basic needs and desires as their 
peers in the civilian community. 

Of course we have some problems in the 
Army. Why should today’s Army be any dif- 
ferent from past armies? Even during World 
War II, when we had millions of men in uni- 
form and the majority of the American peo- 
ple were united in a common cause, we still 
had problems. 

I have been in the Army for more than 28 
years and have served in six overseas tours. 
Four of them were in Germany where I was 
the command sergeant major of a combat 
battalion, the 7th Army Training Command, 
and the Ist Armored Division. For two years 
before becoming sergeant major of the 
Army, I was the command sergeant major 
of Forces Command. 

I also have been a first sergeant for 13 
years of my military career. In all those 
positions, I traveled extensively and talked 
to tens of thousands of soldiers all over the 
world. 

Thus, I feel that I can honestly speak 
about and for the soldiers. I feel that I un- 
derstand them, their problems, their joys, 
their sorrows, their hardships and the sac- 
rifices that they must make to be good sol- 
diers. I feel that I can relate to today’s 
troops and their problems because I have 
not forgotten what it is like to be a young 
soldier thousands of miles away from home. 

From my travels, I am delighted to report 
that the Army is healthy, sound and in good 
condition in terms of training and readiness, 
regardless of what its detractors say. The 
soldiers are on the outer edges of the Free 
World doing the things that they are get- 
ting paid to do—maintaining a good readi- 
ness posture and deterring war. 

These soldiers are intelligent, well-moti- 
vated and will tax the abilities of those ap- 
pointed over them with their demands for 
aggressive, positive leadership to provide the 
guidance they need to become professionals. 
Soldiers will ask questions and expect an- 
swers from anyone on any number of sub- 
jects—especially things that affect them 
and their families. 

I am not in the least bit worried about 
the quality or courage of today’s troops. 
However, I am concerned about the con- 
stant erosion of pay and benefits and the 
uncertainty of many parts of the quality-of- 
life program such as the proposed new re- 
tirement plans, medical care and limited 
dependent travel overseas. 

As former Secretary of the Army Martin 
R. Hoffmann has sald, “The Army is not 
simply a job or a place to work. It is a total 
way of life. At times it is a difficult and 
dangerous way of life. It is a way of life that 
is based on commitment—commitment by 
the individual to his fellow soldiers, to his 
unit, to the Army and to his nation.” 

It is obvious that soldiers cannot be paid 
enough in simple dollars to do the things 
that they have done for more than two 
centuries: to be prepared to make the su- 
preme sacrifice in defense of their nation 
should it become necessary. Soldiers serve 
in the military for many reasons, only one 
of which is money. 

The basic element in the enlistment and 
retention equation is the quality of the 
“way of life’—those conditions of service 
which must be accepted and benefits that 
are expected. Most soldiers value highly all 
e 5 benefits, with medical 

an e retirement te 
itat innbertant system by far the 

Most military members know how much 
compensation they will receive in the uni- 
formed services and believe that it is less 
than what they would receive as civilians. 
Most service members, both junior officers 
and enlisted, with whom I have talked also 
believe that their pay is less than what an 


individual of their rank co 
the civilian world. 9 
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Thus, it is clear that a large part of the 
“balance” required to keep these soldiers in 
the Army comes from the potential benefits 
available in the military community which 
are better than those available in civilian 
jobs. 

The erosion and uncertainty of many parts 
of the quality of this way of life, such as 
pay, retirement, medical care and depend- 
ents overseas, have already affected the ef- 
forts of manning the force. It is taken as a 
maxim that a potential benefit has no 
value to the individual until it is used. 

This is not necessarily the truth, because 
some soldiers value the potential of the 
benefit itself. While a soldier or family may 
not use medical care for an extended peri- 
od, this is of little consequence, since the 
medica. care is there, available when needed. 
This is extremely important and weighs 
heavily on the service member's decision to 
join and, moreover, to remain in the serv- 
ice. 

It is obvious, therefore, that changes in 
either the definition or availability of these 
benefits can be expected to result in serious 
repercussions in manpower. 

This erosion did not happen overnight. 
It has been going on for years. The latest 
is congressional action taken to restrict de- 
pendents in overseas travel and support. In- 
cluded in the fiscal 1980 Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act are provisions that place a ceiling 
of 325,000 command-sponsored military de- 
pendents who can be overseas as of 30 Sep- 
tember, 1980. 

The act does not, however, restrict the 
number of, nor does it withdraw support 
from, noncommand-sponsored dependents. 
At the end of November, 1979, the Army had 
less than 170,000 command-sponsored de- 
pendents overseas. 

The total impact on the Army and its 
soldiers will not be known until the Defense 
Department has time to pass on guidance 
to the different services on the number of 
dependents they will be authorized to retain 
overseas. 

In my opinion, the publicity associated 
with this act has already had a tremendous 
negative impact on the morale of soldiers 
and their families. The transient character 
of military service is well known by all. 
“Here today and gone tomorrow” has been 
the standard in the post-World War II 
Army. The movement aspect was already the 
condition of service that bothered soldiers 
the most, and with the dependent elimina- 
tions from overseas, it has had a double 
impact. 

It is important to realize that in the all- 
volunteer force 53 percent of our soldiers 
are married. This includes 25 percent of 
those serving first enlistments and over 11 
percent of the Els with under two years of 
service. 

Denying travel entitlements for military 
dependents overseas will only increase fami- 
ly financial problems. Most dependents will 
decide to travel overseas at their own ex- 
pense to join their spouses rather than face 
the lonely alternative of maintaining sepa- 
rate households. 

Dependents overseas are vital to the con- 
tinuing health and readiness of our com- 
mands, They make a positive contribution 
to the morale and retention of our soldiers. 
By their presence overseas, they add to the 
stability and normalcy of the military pop- 
ulation and help reduce the incidence of 
disruptive behavior. Dependents do not 
create special evacuation problems that do 
not already exist because they are not the 
dominant American civillan presence abroad. 

If the restricted dependent travel remains, 
the military will lose a large number of its 
soldiers, NCOs and junior officers. 

The peonle whom we need to keep in the 
military do not earn enough money to 
maintain two households, but soldiers 
hardly make enough for their dependents 
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to be overseas in a noncommand-sponsored 
status either. Thus, we force more depend- 
ents to become “Army widows,” which causes 
morale problems, both at home and over- 
seas, and impairs the effectiveness of our 
units. Restricted dependent travel also 
places additional strain on U.S. facilities and 
services such as medical care. 

With the Army medical service primarily 
responsible to active-duty members—and 
couple that with the shortage of funds and 
trained medical personnel—the resultant de- 
pendent medical care has become a distor- 
tion of what soldiers are told when they 
enter the service. 

As one sergeant said: “I was told that my 
dependents and I would receive free medical 
care, not only while I was on active duty, 
but after I retired from the military. This is 
just not true anymore. Retirees and their 
dependents have a difficult time getting 
medical treatment in most locations because 
it is provided to them on a space-available 
basis.” 

These shortages have also dictated that 
certain medical care for dependents of ac- 
tive-duty soldiers is provided on the space- 
available basis now. 

To make up for the lack of direct medi- 
cal care in Army facilities, the Department 
of Defense supported the creation of the 
Civilian Health and Medical Program for 
the Uniformed Services (CHAMPUS) some 
13 years ago. For the most part, CHAMPUS 
has been unable to conform effectively to 
the needs of other soldiers because of those 
economic and resource pressures which 
have reduced the full value of their mili- 
tary health care benefits. 

One soldier put it this way: “CHAMPUS 
is not much of a substitute for the direct 
medical service that my family used to re- 
ceive at military installations and certainly 
not what I was promised when I came into 
the Army.” 

No matter what we say about the CHAM- 
PUS program, it still takes money out of the 
soldier’s pocket, money that he can ill-af- 
ford to give up because he is already finan- 
cially strapped. Over a fifth of all enlisted 
personnel already have a second job, and 40 
percent of their spouses are also working out- 
side of the home in trying to make ends 
meet. More soldiers say they need to work, 
but the conditions of military service pro- 
hibit them from doing so. 

In a February, 1979, Department of the 
Army survey, 12 percent of our soldiers said 
that their dependents had been unable to 
receive civilian medical care under CHAM- 
PUS, regardless of the illness, because of 
their inability to meet the cost. 

Can you believe that? Twelve percent of 
our soldiers in the Army today cannot af- 
ford medical treatment for their depend- 
ents! This is a shame! We do not hesitate 
to recruit our youth to give the prime of 
their lives in service for the defense of their 
country, but we cannot provide sufficient 
care for their families. 

Do you think this causes moral problems 
in the Army? You bet it does, and morale of 
the fighting force is the single most impor- 
tant aspect of any battle or war. Napoleon 
once said: “Morale makes up three-quarters 
of the game; the relative balance of man- 
power accounts for only the remaining 
quarter. In war everything depends on 
morale; and morale and public opinion 
comprise the better part of reality.” 

There are a lot of problems connected with 
CHAMPUS, and education coupled with the 
money aspect seems to be the key to some of 
them. The beneficiaries of the program do not 
understand it, how it works or what is ex- 
pected of them as participants. 

In the February, 1979, survey, only 70 per- 
cent of our troops said that they had heard 
of CHAMPUS and 43 percent indicated that 
they had filed a CHAMPUS claim in the past 
12 months. Only 19 percent of those filing 
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claims, however, indicated that they had no 
problems getting paid or settling their claims. 

The survey also revealed that 18 percent of 
the soldiers who used CHAMPUS had to pay 
all costs in a lump sum at the time service 
was rendered. Another eight percent indi- 
cated they had to pay when the service was 
received, but the doctors permitted them to 
pay on terms. 

This means that 26 percent of our soldiers 
had to pay for medical care for their families 
out of their own pockets and wait on 
CHAMPUS to settle their claims. Our soldiers 
cannot afford this unexpected outlay of cash 
for anything, let alone something they as- 
sumed they would get free after enlisting. 
With double-digit inflation, our soldiers to- 
day have a hard enough time putting food on 
the table, let alone solving the problems of 
medical bills. 

This statement is borne out in the fact that 
in order to help our soldiers and their fam- 
ilies meet their obligations, recelve medical 
and dental care and put food on their tables, 
the Army Emergency Relief (AER) loaned or 
made grants of more than $8,171,344 to them 
in 1979. Some of these loans and grants in- 
clude $145,969 for medical and dental care 
that our soldiers should have received 
through direct medical care as one of their 
benefits. 

Other specific areas include $3,405,521 for 
help in paying rents, $1,247,278 for food (and 
that did not include the Army Community 
Services food locker program) and another 
$1,500,000 to help defray moving costs and 
emergency travel expenses. This is not a com- 
plete list of funds disbursed by AER, but they 
are good examples of how our soldiers are 
simply not being compensated enough on 
which to live. 

The lack of knowledge displayed by our sol- 
diers about the CHAMPUS program, of 
course, is basically the fault of the military 
services, starting with the Department of De- 
fense which administers the program, on 
down. 

No matter how difficult it may be to ed- 
ucate troops, it is imperative that we help our 
soldiers solve any problems they may have. 
After all, a person is of little use as a soldier 
when he or his family has a problem, espe- 
cially in the medical, dental and food areas. 

Routine dental care has never been avail- 
able for dependents, except in remote loca- 
tions in the United States and for overseas 
assignments (and CHAMPUS has no dental 
coverage). Dental care is expensive, but it 
cannot be postponed until the soldier gets 
the necessary money. 

Our soldiers simply cannot afford dental 
work or checkups on the salaries they are 
being paid. One sergeant I saw in a post ex- 
change just pointed to his son's new braces 
when I asked him what he got for Christmas. 
It is a sad commentary but a true one. 

Medical care is not the only benefit that 
has eroded. The catch-up pay raises from 
1967 to 1972 made the military pay rates gen- 
erally competitive with the private sector. 
Pay raises since January, 1973, however, have 
failed to keep pace with inflation or the 
civilian sector. 

The base pay of a recruit in the Army has 
gone from 111 percent of the minimum 
wage in January, 1973, to 84 percent of the 
minimum wage in January, 1979. This com- 
parison is based on a full-time minimum 
wage earner’s monthly pay for a 40-hour 
work week and the monthly base pay of an 
El with under two years of service who 
works an untold number of hours per week. 
A soldier is considered on duty 24 hours a 
day, 365 days a year, and has no set hours 
for working. 

Recruit pay is not the only level of pay 
that has lagged behind. The pay raises since 
1972 have also failed to keep pace with in- 
flation or the cost of living. From 1 Janu- 
ary, 1973, to 31 December, 1979, the con- 
sumer price index (CPI) increased 80.7 per- 
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cent, while the cumulative annual regular 
military compensation (CARMC) increases 
were 50.6 percent. 

For example the CPI went up 12.2 percent 
in 1974, whereas military pay increased only 
5.5 percent. In 1978, the CPI increased nine 
percent, while the military pay increased 5.5 
percent, and in 1979, the CPI rose 13.4 per- 
cent, but military pay increased only seven 
percent. 

In direct contrast to the decline in real 
purchasing power experienced by military 
people, the President’s Economic Report in- 
dicated that wages for union-represented 
employees kept pace with inflation between 
1 December, 1972, and 30 September, 1978, 
rising 59.7 percent while the CPI rose 56.9 
percent. 

These pay caps have had a negative im- 
pact on the quality of life of the military 
member and his family since they adversely 
affect his current purchasing power while 
on active duty and his lifetime earnings in 
reduced retirement pay. 

An example of this is that, effective with 
the 1 March, 1980, retired pay increases, the 
retired pay for a master sergeant (E8) who 
retired with 25 years of service in February, 
1972, is $1,075.69 a month. The current re- 
tirement pay of a master sergeant who re- 
tires with 25 years of service in March, 1980, 
is only $918.18. 

The reason for the difference is that the 
retired pay increases twice a year have been 
keeping pace with the consumer price index 
and active-duty military pay has not. 

Most of the soldiers I have talked with 
consider the retirement system the key 
benefit that they receive from being in the 
Army. The uncertainty of the system, how- 
ever, is causing a lot of morale problems in 
the military. 

As one young soldier said to me on one 
of my recent visits: 

“Sergeant major of the Army, I have just 
reenlisted for three years. When I came into 
the Army three years ago, they were working 
on a new retirement plan and they are still 
working on the same plan. When are they 
going to get it worked out so we will know 
what the future holds for us?” 

Currently, the military services are so de- 
pendent on the stamina of youth to fight 
our wars that they force most service mem- 
bers to retire before they attain the age 
when they can draw social security benefits 
and while they still have school-aged chil- 
dren to support. 

‘These same retirees, with few exceptions, 
must begin new careers in their middle age 
because they cannot live on their retirement 
pay. All of this, of course, puts a lot of strain 
on the service member and his family try- 
ing to adjust to the changes. 

Active-duty pay, retirement pay and medi- 
cal care are not the only financial considera- 
tions that have eroded over the past two 
decades. 

Service members have seen the regular 
reenlistment bonus eliminated, military air 
fare discounts reduced by 50 percent, su- 
perior performance and shortage specialty 
proficiency pays eliminated, the full-funded 
G.I. Bill eliminated, the commissary sur- 
charge increased to fund construction, and 
the full-funded enlisted undergraduate de- 
gree and the pre-discharge education pro- 
grams eliminated. 

There are several more proposals which 
are debated annually that would erode more 
of the few remaining benefits, such as elimi- 
nation of appropriated-fund support for 
commissaries and overseas transportation of 
post exchange cargo which, if implemented, 
would further increase members’ costs. This 
is not a complete list but a good idea of 
what has been happening in the area of mili- 
tary compensation over the past two decades. 

The availability of these potential bene- 
fits to the soldiers and their dependents re- 
assures them that they will have adequate 
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food, housing, medical care and other ne- 
cessities, if required. especially if the soldier 
is absent. The benefits are a clear and easily 
discernible signal to the soldier that ‘‘some- 
one cares.” The care shown by the Army in 
providing these benefits to the dependents 
convinces the soldiers that the Army “takes 
care of its own.” 

Some Americans maintain that such things 
are intangible and must, therefore, be dis- 
regarded as they cannot be “costed.” It is 
true that such things are intangible, but they 
cannot be disregarded for they are the basis 
of soldiering, morale, determination and de- 
votion to duty. 

Soldiers are not just technicians; they are 
members of a profession of arms which has 
existed virtually unchanged for thousands 
of years—far longer than most other human 
institutions have existed. The Army has done 
so because of its unique character—a 
uniqueness based primarily upon intangib!es 
that cannot be “costed.” 

The simple availability of the benefits 
reinforces the soldier’s idea that the Army 
“does take care of its own.“ bolsters the 
soldier’s commitment to the Army and the 
nation, and results in the most effective 
fighting force ever flelded. 


OBSERVANCE OF NATIONAL SAVE 
HOUSING DAY IN ALLENTOWN, 
PA. 


(Mr. RITTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RITTER. ‘Mr. Speaker, recently I 
participated in the Lehigh Valley Home- 
builders Association National Save Hous- 
ing Day parade in Allentown, Pa. This 
parade and rally vividly dramatized the 
seriousness of the crisis facing this most 
basic industry. 

At this rally, Mr. James Molinaro, 
president of the Lehigh Valley Home- 
builders Association presented me with 
a resolution which I would now like to 
present for my colleagues’ attention. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 


To the Congress of The United States: 

Whereas, the Lehigh Valley Home Builders 
Association is a non-profit corporation of 
home builders, building suppliers, realtors, 
and lending institutions; and 

Whereas, the Lehigh Valley Home Builders 
Association is an affiliate of the Pennsyl- 
vania and National Home Builders Associa- 
tion; and 

Whereas, the Lehigh Valley Home Builders 
Association believes it is the right of every 
American to be able to purchase a home; 
and 

Whereas, current economic policies and 
conditions have denied many Americans 
their right to purchase a home; and 

Whereas, the Lehigh Valley Home Builders 
Association protests the current economic 
policies and demands that government, both 
National, State, and Local, take what steps 
are necessary to correct the deplorable eco- 
nomic conditions and to insure to every 
American, their right to purchase and own 
a home. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved and it is 
resolved, that the President, Officers and 
members of the Lehigh Valley Home Build- 
ers Association acknowledge and support the 
proposition that every American should have 
the right to purchase and own a home, 

That, current economic conditions have 
and will continue to have the effect of deny- 
ing to the American people the right to pur- 
chase and own a home. 

That, the economic conditions which have 
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denied the American people of their rights, 
have been caused, in part, by the policies of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and their un- 
questioned authority over economic and fis- 
cal policy in America. 

That, the Federal Reserve Board, through 
its economic policies, have caused an in- 
crease in interest rates that are depriving 
many Americans of their right to purchase 
and own a home. 

That, the Lehigh Valley Home Builders 
Association urges that the President, Jimmy 
Carter, continue with and increase his fight 
against inflation, and to that end, we sup- 
port his efforts to balance the Federal Budget 
and to show fiscal responsibility in dealing 
with the nation’s economy, 

That, the Lehigh Valley Home Builders 
Association urges that President Jimmy 
Carter, and the Congress of the United States 
re-evaluate the unquestioned authority, and 
the broad economic and fiscal powers of the 
Federal Reserve Board in an effort to make 
them more responsive to the needs of the 
American people. 

That, the Lehigh Valley Home Builders 
Association, its President, Officers, and mem- 
bers, believe in and support the free enter- 
prise system, and that we urge the Presi- 
dent, the Congress of the United States and 
all other National, State and Local Govern- 
ment officials to take whatever steps are 
necessary to stop inflation and relieve the 
American people of high interest rates on 
mortgages, which have caused a crisis in the 
home building industry and have taken 
away the dream of every American, to own 
a home. 

That the Lehigh Valley Home Builders 
Association, its President, Officers and mem- 
bers pledge their support to these officials, 
of National, State and Local Government, 
who support responsible and sensible govern- 
ment, and that we further pledge to protect 
the right of every American to purchase and 
own a home. We will live, we will act, and 


we will fight, to keep the American ideal of 
reasonable affordability to purchase a home. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOcKI) is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. ZABLOCKTI. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
distinct privilege to call to the attention 
of our colleagues the anniversary of the 
ratification of the Polish Constitution of 
May 3, 1791. 

Today, as we commemorate the 189th 
anniversary of this historic event, our 
recollection of the basic principles it rep- 
resents, freedom, dignity of man, justice, 
takes on a special significance. Today, 
because of recent events, we are even 
able to better view thé May 3 constitu- 
tion in its proper perspective. 

Mr. Speaker, we recall that on Au- 
gust 1, 1975, 35 nations, including Poland 
and the Soviet Union, signed the Helsinki 
accords guaranteeing fundamental free- 
dom to all without distinction, including 
freedom of thought, conscience and re- 
ligion or belief. These princivles are ages 
old and have been the basis for every for- 
mal expression of man’s desire to be free 
from oppression and be able to exercise 
his God-given freedom of choice. 

These principles, which recognize the 
dignity of the individual, were the very 
foundation of our own Constitution in 
1789 and 2 years later, of the Polish 
Constitution of 1791. At first glance, it 
seems remarkable that two nations so 
diverse in their history, culture, lan- 
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guage and heritage could arrive at so 
similar a goal almost simultaneously. 
Yet, it is not really so remarkable when 
we recognize that both documents are 
expressions of mankind’s inevitable des- 
tiny—to be free. 

The agreement at Helsinki, like other 
international declarations of human 
rights principles, including the universal 
declaration of human rights of the 
United Nations, could become just an- 
other historic document without practi- 
cal effect. President Carter, however, has 
let the world know that the United States 
will lend its strong moral support to the 
cause of freedom everywhere in the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, in Poland as well as in 
other nations under Soviet domination, 
courageous champions of individual 
rights continue to press for relaxation of 
restrictions on personal freedom at great 
risk to themselves and their families. Can 
we do less than speak out for their cause 
for all the world to hear? 

The bold and public approach of the 
Carter administration—developed in 
consultation with his Secretary of State, 
with his Special Adviser for National 
Security, and with the Congress—is not 
without its risks. 

In recent years, for example, several 
Latin American nations rejected Amer- 
ican aid under mutual assistance agree- 
ments because of strong administration 
criticism of their abuses of human rights. 
The Soviet Union, likewise, during the 
talks which led to the signing of the 
treaty aiming at the limitation of 
strategic arms—SALT—labeled Ameri- 
can criticism of Soviet suppression of 
civil liberties as interference in their in- 
ternal affairs. This is nonsense. We can- 
not refrain from speaking out against 
immorality, Godlessness, violence, mur- 
der, and the suppression of basic human 
rights wherever they occur. To fail to 
speak out would only serve to condone 
such acts and encourage further abuses 
of human rights such as those occurring 
today in the brutal Soviet attempt to 
dominate the freedom-loving people of 
Afghanistan. 

The continued harassment of political 
dissidents and intellectuals, particularly 
by the Helsinki signatory nations, is a 
source of great concern to the American 
people and to the Congress. Deliberate 
actions on the part of the Soviet Union 
and Eastern European nations hamper 
the reuniting of relatives and frustrate 
friendly contacts with other nations 
throughout the world. These are viola- 
tions of Helsinki. 

Mr. Speaker, with our tradition of re- 
spect for human rights, we remain 
steadfastly committed to the defense of 
human rights for ourselves and for all 
peoples in the world. Some progress has 
been made in many of the nations of the 
world. However, we must constantly call 
attention to present and past violations. 
For that reason, on April 30, 1980, I 
shared with my colleagues a recent 
speech by Aloysius Mazewski, president 
of the Polish National Alliance and of 
the Polish American Congress, as well 
as my own remarks, at an observance 
marking the 40th anniversary of the 
Katyn Forest Massacre. We speak out 
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today—in the spirit of the past to pre- 
vent the Katyns of the future. 

It is within this perspective that the 
Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791, 
should be viewed. At the time of its 
adoption it was the most liberal docu- 
ment in all of Europe—years ahead of its 
time. 

Today, generations later, our country 
strengthened by 10 million citizens of 
Polish descent pledges its active support 
for the principles of civil liberty, justice, 
religious freedom enunciated by the 
May 3 constitution. After years of op- 
pression and domination, Poland still 
waits for the opportunity to exercise the 
freedom we enjoy. God grant that her 
people will not have to wait much longer. 
@ Mr. DERWINSKEL Mr. Speaker, one of 
the proudest days in our Nation’s history 
is the anniversary of our country’s Con- 
stitution, commemorating the declara- 
tion which gave us our freedom. Similar- 
ly, one of the brightest events in Polish 
history was the adoption of the Third of 
May Constitution of 1791. On this day, 
Poles throughout the free world celebate 
this historic Polish national holiday, 
which is a reminder to all, that Poland 
was one of the first pioneers of freedom 
in Europe. Unfortunately, under the ty- 
rannical domination of their Communist 
rulers, the brave people of Poland cannot 
speak out on this day as proudly and 
vigorously as they wish. 

However, it is particularly fitting for 
Americans to pav tribute to this major 
contribution to democracy in the world. 
Even more so, we honor the event since 
the United States was able to build and 
grow on its own constitutional Govern- 
ment, while Poland, as early as 1795, was 
subjected to partitions and exploited by 
neighboring countries. 

While their historic homeland remains 
under the shadow of Soviet domination, 
the spirit embodied in the Polish Con- 
stitution has never died in the hearts of 
Poles who have migrated to other coun- 
tries. This day also serves as a reminder 
of the cultural links between this Nation 
and the free Poland that existed prior to 
the outbreak of World War II. 

When Poland adopted its Constitution 
on May 3, 1791, this led to a true reform 
of its internal life as it asserted its de- 
mocracy. But it came too late, and could 
not put a halt to the third partition of 
Poland in 1795 by the despotic rulers of 
the neighboring nations of Russia, Prus- 
sia, and Austria. 

While many invasions and subsequent 
partitions have prevented Poland from 
developing her democratic ideals, these 
setbacks have failed to break the spirit of 
her peovle. They courageously persist in 
their efforts to ease the oppression im- 
posed on them by the Communist’ War- 
saw government. Poles everywhere are 
confident that their future will see a 
flourishing Poland, inspired by her great 
traditions and ideals. 

Although Poland is clamped in the grip 
of the Soviets today, the Polish people in 
free countries proudly commemorate 
May 3 as a day for remembering and 
honoring Polish democracy and freedom. 
On this 189th observance of the adop- 
tion of the first democratic constitution 
in Europe, the Poles look forward once 
again to the time when they will have 
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true independence both in the national 
life of Poland and in the individual lives 
of its citizens. 

This day, which should belong to every 

Pole, not just those living apart from the 
mother country, gives encouragement to 
the citizens of Poland in their continuing 
struggle for their democratic rights. We 
must join in the hope that the Polish 
people will yet realize the attainment of 
the ideals and spirit of their May 3 
Constitution. 
@ Mr. FARY. Mr. Speaker, in Poland, 
this year, people are especially conscious 
of the fact that commemorating Polish 
Constitution Day is forbidden. The past 
month, April 1980, has marked the 40th 
anniversary of the massacre by Soviet 
troops of an estimated 15,000 Polish offi- 
cers in the Katyn forest. 

On March 21st, at eight in the morning, 
76 year old Walenty Badylak bound himself 
with a rope to a water fountain near Cra- 
cow's old town square, poured gasoline on 
himself and committed suicide by burning 
himself alive. (Studium. April 1980) 


How are these three events connected? 
Each points up the oppressive conditions 
existing in Poland today. Let us imagine 
for a moment that July 4 came and went 
without parades, fireworks, and flags. 
Because of the importance of Independ- 
ence Day as a part of our national heri- 
tage, we would be outraged if we were 
told to go to our offices and schools or 
continue our every day activities as if it 
were any other day. That is exactly what 
happens in Poland every year on May 3, 
the day in 1791 when Poland established 
herself as a free, democratic, sovereign 
state. The ban on celebrating Consti- 
tution Day serves as a reminder that 
Poland is no longer a sovereign nation 
but is under Russian domination. 

Another manifestation of the oppres- 
sive conditions existing in Poland today 
can be seen in the fact that Poles are 
forbidden to speak of the massacre of 
thousands of Polish officers in the 
Katyn forest which took place 20 years 
ago in April 1940. Specialists in forensic 
medicine from all over the world agree 
that the men whose bodies were found 
buried at Katyn were killed by Soviet 
soldiers but no nation had the courage to 
try the Soviets for this horrible war 
crime when the Germans were being 
tried at Nuremburg. The following is a 
short account of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the massacre. This particular 
account has been excerpted from the 
April “Studium” which is issued by the 
North American Study Center for Polish 
Affairs in Ann Arbor, Mich.: 

On March 21 at eight in the morning 76 
year-old Walenty Badylak bound himself 
with a rope to a water fountain near Cra- 
cow's old town square, poured gasoline on 
himself, and committed suicide by burning 
himself alive. With him there was a sign 
which read “For Katyn.” By afternoon, peo- 
ple were leaving flowers on the spot. “Katyn” 


happened four decades ago, but the memory 
of it is still fresh. 

When Hitler and Stalin began World War II 
by agreeing to divide Poland between them, 
the Germans invaded from the West, and 
the Russians from the East. In the weeks 
that followed, Soviet troops took prisoner 
15,000 Polish officers. Only 400 of them sur- 
vived. What happen to the rest? 

The Polish government made repeated at- 
tempts to learn the fate of the missing of- 
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ficers after Hitler’s invasion of the Soviet 
Union had made it Stalin’s ally. Stalin 
claimed they could not be found, as if thou- 
sands upon thousands of prisoners of war 
could be misplaced. Earlier, when plans were 
first being made for forming an army from 
Polish prisoners to fight the Germans, the 
subject of the prisoners held at the Staro- 
belsk and Kozelsk camps came up. The dep- 
uty head of the Soviet secret police, Mer- 
kulov, then blurted out to Polish interpel- 
lants that these men could not be used be- 
cause, in his words, “We made a great mis- 
take with them.” Later, Soviet authorities 
maintained that the “mistake” consisted in 
handing these men over to the Germans. 

In April 1943, German radio announced the 
discovery of mass graves in the Katyn for- 
est near Smolensk. Some of the graves con- 
tained the victims of secret police executions 
dating back to the 1920's, but others con- 
tained thousands of bodies dressed in the 
uniforms of Polish officers. On one body was 
a wooden cigaret case bearing the words 
“Kozelsk 1940.” Others had newspapers dated 
April or early May 1940. The missing officers 
had been found. 

The Soviet government has always main- 
tained that it was a German provocation. 
They tried and failed to convict Germany of 
the crime at Nuremberg. They blocked an at- 
tempt to send an international Red Cross 
delegation to the scene for an impartial in- 
vestigation. In Poland today official censor- 
ship forbids mention of the massacre with- 
out blaming Nazi Germany. The regime’s 
critics cite this as an example of the Soviet 
Union's control over Poland. 

In Afghanistan in 1979, the village of 
Kerala was destroyed. Everyone who lived 
there was murdered by the Soviet army. The 
spirit responsible for Katyn apparently lives 
on. 

In these days when the United Nations can 
send a commission to Iran to investigate al- 
leged American atrocities, why can there not 
be a similar commission to investigate what 
happened at Katyn? The precedent is there 
and the massacre of thousands of prisoners 
of war exceeds in magnitude anything the 
Americans or the former Shah have been ac- 
cused of doing in Iran. Perhaps such a com- 
mission would consider the reminiscences of 
Prof. Stanislaw Swianiewicz who was a POW 
at the Kozelsk camp and in April 1940 was 
taken by train with a group of Polish officers 
to Katyn. At the last moment he was sepa- 
rated from his compatriots, charged with 
espionage, and sentenced to a term of hard 
labor. “As luck would have it,” he later 
wrote, “I am the only surviving Polish of- 
ficer who traveled with a group of fellow 
prisoners of war from Kozelsk to a railway 
station in the vicinity of Katyn.” He re- 
called seeing his fellow officers loaded on a 
bus to a destination from which they would 
never return. 


How does Walenty Badylak’s death 
have any connection with the suppres- 
sion of Polish Constitution Day and in- 
formation about the massacre at Katyn? 
The old man brought a sign with him 
which read “For Katyn.” This act which 
shocked all of Poles all over the world 
was a tragic and violent form of protest 
against the silence imposed by the Rus- 
sians on the subject of their crimes at 
Katyn and many other events that have 
been suppressed. The Soviets would like 
to solve problems by ignoring them but 
the Polish people, including Walenty 
Badylak, cannot allow themselves to sim- 
ply be forgotten by the rest of the world. 
They know that the only power they have 
is in remembering and making sure that 
the world remembers the atrocities com- 
mitted against the Polish nation. 

In Poland, no restriction can prevent 
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the people from remembering that they 
are a sovereign nation being held captive. 
Their only hope is to constantly remind 
the free nations in the West of their 
plight and hope that the situation will 
change some day. That is why the water 
fountain where Walenty Badylak burned 
himself to death is adorned with fresh 
flowers every day. The old man has be- 
come a hero through his death because he 
let the world know that the Polish nation 
has not been vanquished. Because the 
Poles remember Katyn, Polish Constitu- 
tion Day, and Walenty Badylak, they re- 
main a separate nation, not swallowed up 
by the Russians though deprived of the 
right to rule themselves, and look expect- 
antly to the West where freedom is pro- 
claimed as a right that belongs to every 
man. They ask us: “When will we be free 
again?” The fact that an old man had to 
burn himself to death to get our atten- 
tion leads me to believe that we have 
been ignoring the voices coming from all 
the captive nations urging us to act on 
our conviction that freedom is a God 
given right of which no man should be 
allowed to deprive another. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
commemoration of Polish Constitution 
Day 1980 assumes special significance, in 
light of Vatican and American efforts in 
the area of human rights. To be sure, we 
can all be proud of the election of a Pol- 
ish Cardinal to the position of Pope. 
Pope John Paul II, through his pro- 
nouncements and his travels, including 
a triumphant tour of his homeland, has 
brought a new spirit of understanding 
and openness—of concern for the free- 
dom and the human dignity of all people 
who remain captives of communism. 

To Pope John Paul II, the legitimacy 
of the states of Poland and other East 
European countries depends ultimately 
on their willingness to serve the people 
and not vice versa. This is his way of 
saving that the Communist system is not 
a finality and that nations have the ulti- 
mate right to determine how they shall 
live. 

In short, Pope John Paul II's message 
began at least 189 years ago when the 
patriotic and liberty loving people of 
Poland adopted a constitution with 
democratic principles—principles which 
guaranteed individual freedom and dig- 
nity. Despite their democratic efforts in 
the spring of 1791, the people of Po- 
land—victims of history and geopoli- 
tics—have grimly experienced treacher- 
ous invasions and partitions which have 
only worked to the detriment of their 
initial democratic goals. 

Despite suppression and suffering, 
however, the people of Poland have per- 
severed in their struggle for national 
and individual rights, still clinging to 
their noble ideals as provided by the 
Constitution of 1791. As a result of this 
struggle, we as Americans must con- 
tinue our efforts to promote and advance 
our concern for individual rights in the 
nation of Poland. In this way, we can, 
as a nation professing the principles of 
human freedom and dignity, help to 
provide new encouragement to those 
Polish people who once again desire to 
be free to decide their own destiny.® 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ZABLOC KI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
the subject of my special order today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


CONGRESSMAN KEMP INTRODUCES 
URBAN JOBS AND ENTERPRISE 
ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Kemp) is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 
© Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing I introduced a bill entitled the Urban 
Jobs and Enterprise Zone Act, which I 
hope will open a new dialog, a new de- 
bate, about how we can save America’s 
decaying inner cities. 

This bill is the beginning, not the end 
of the debate. I hope, and expect, that 
my colleagues will add their own criti- 
cisms, ideas, and suggestions. 

Most people, when they think of it at 


all, associate inner city decay with the 


Northeast—the loser in some national 
war of demographics. The problem ac- 
tually touches almost every part of our 
Nation, and all of our people. It is rare 
today to find a major American city 
without an area totally deteriorated, 
lacking in industry, services, and popu- 
lation. 

Particularly in our older cities, these 
areas cover the heart of a city, and sym- 
bolize the decline of an entire region. 
Middle- and upper- income residents 
have moved out, and small footloose in- 
dustries—the key to new growth and new 
jobs—have gone to the outer fringes of 
the suburbs or to small towns. 

Because the Northeast is so heavily 
urbanized, this mass exodus hits it hard- 
est, producing chronically high unem- 
ployment, sluggish economic growth, a 
declining tax base and rising tax rates, 
and an inordinately high cost of living. 

Overall, between 1970 and 1979 popu- 
lation in the Northeast actually declined, 
even though U.S. population grew 8.3 
percent. Between 1970 and 1974 north- 
eastern metropolitan areas experienced a 
net migration and a net job loss. 

A walk through the South Bronx, cer- 
tain parts of Buffalo, and many other 
American inner cities is testament that 
inner city decay is no less brutal today 
than it was in the 1960’s. Indeed, to those 
who continue to suffer it is even more 
tragic. 

We are told that Washingtons’ “best 
and brightest” have already attacked 
the problem. Government has since the 
1960’s produced an array of imagina- 
tive programs for the inner city. While 
some achieved acceptable results, many 
of these programs became part of the 
problem. Who can forget urban renewal, 
which bulldozed gaping holes in our ur- 
ban areas? What about “model cities” 
and “new towns! —now ghost towns 
programs which achieved remarkably 
forgettable results? 

The fact is, while social welfare 
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spending has increased every year— 
nearly one-quarter of the nondefense 
budget was spent in the central cities in 
fiscal year 1979—inner city poverty re- 
mains intractable. We may keep the 
poor from starving, but Government has 
failed to deal with the root causes of 
inner city poverty, to meet the needs of 
people groping for help and a chance to 
make it on their own. 

Today we have a segment of our pop- 
ulation trapped in a cycle—a poverty 
trap which has no beginning and no 
end. Without Government help, some 
43 million Americans—20 percent of the 
population—would be classified as poor. 
Why has this percentage remained the 
same for the past dozen years, despite 
creation of millions of new jobs and 
rising nominal wages? That is the para- 
dox of our inner city decline. 


I sometimes get the feeling that just 
because people are poor, policymakers 
think they are economically illiterate. 
Our inner city poor may, in fact, under- 
stand more about economic disincen- 
tives than many of our most learned 
members of the Council of Economic 
Advisors. 


A person today who gives up welfare 
or unemployment benefits to take a job 
that provides scarcely more, if any, in 
after-tax income than those benefits 
provide is just not being realistic. But 
that is exactly what we ask of our inner 
city poor. Government has spent in the 
past decade upwards of $150 million to 
study people on welfare. But what moti- 
vates—or does not motivate—welfare 
recipients in their economic decisions? 
That is something our welfare experts 
have not figured out. I would make the 
case that the poor are motivated by ex- 
actly the same things as all other peo- 
ple: incentives, rewards, jobs that bring 
dignity, not despair. 

In 1975 Nathan Glazer of Harvard 
University described a case, reported in 
the Boston Globe—note there was no 
welfare fraud here—in which a family 
on welfare had “cash income and free 
health and educational services“ 
amounting to $16,028 a year. 

Glazer wrote: 

A working head of family would have to 
earn at least $20,000 to match this stand- 
ard of living. 


A more common case is the person 
receiving the equivalent of $8,000 a year 
in welfare benefits who is offered a job 
earning $8,000 a year. He or she works 
for nothing if taking the job entails los- 
ing all the welfare payments. The per- 
son faces a tax rate on work of 100 per- 
cent—it would actually be higher be- 
cause the person earning $8,000 would 
have to pay taxes. If the person took a 
job paying $10,000 in take-home pay, 
the tax rate would be an astounding 80 
percent. Yet we seem surprised that 
many welfare recipients are often reluc- 
tant to take jobs. As writer Tom Bethell, 
a noted commentator on the subject, has 
pointed out: 

Not even millionaires encounter tax rates 
that high. 


If you want to work your way up the 
ladder of opportunity in America, you 
must first be able to get on the ladder. 
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But with this system, the inner city poor 
are denied access even to the bottom 
rungs by the poverty barrier of high 
welfare tax rates on work and the high 
rates of inner city unemployment. 

In other words, what Government gives 
them with its right hand, it takes with 
its left. We offer the poor transfer pay- 
ments, then tax their earnings so brutal- 
ly they have little choice but to accept 
them. We give grants and loans to busi- 
nesses that are paid for by increased 
taxes which endanger the very enter- 
prises most likely to offer new opportuni- 
ties to the disadvantaged. 

We provide training for jobs which, 
because Government has created a busi- 
ness environment hostile to small-scale 
entrepreneurship, are never created. The 
worst news, however, is that it is now 
official Washington strategy to combat 
inflation by slowing down the economy 
and putting people out of work. 

As my colleague Gus Hawkins argued 
last week, the administration’s economic 
policy— 
is based on pursuing the discredited eco- 
nomic policy of trading off jobs and delib- 
erately creating economic recession to 
“supposedly” fight inflation. * * * The cur- 
rent economic policy assumptions have ab- 
solutely no basis in justification. 

They are distortions of reality and lack 
any form of economic soundness. These ac- 
tions are designed to cause more inflation: 
more unemployment; deeper recession and 
will result in a weaker economy and a weaker 
America. 


As. Mr. Hawxrns and other members 
of the Black Caucus have so aptly point- 
ed out, unemployment is not just dis- 
astrous for the black and Hispanic and 
the poor. It is actually inflationary, be- 
cause it reduces our national output and 
productivity. 

Then we act surprised when our inner 
city residents become so discouraged 
they remain permanent fixtures on the 
public dole. Vernon Jordan, president of 
the Urban League, calls them America’s 
“boat people without boats, cut adrift” 
from the promise of a better future. Is it 
any wonder they are becoming poorer, 
more despairing, and more dependent? 

This does not mean the situation is 
hopeless. When it comes to his or her 
own personal welfare, every individual 
is an entrepreneur. Everyone makes 
economic calculations. Our inner city 
residents who stay on relatively high- 
paying welfare instead of taking low- 
paying jobs make an economic calcula- 
tion. What we need is a fair program 
that encourages a change in that cal- 
culation. People want to work, want to 
save, want to be rroductive. Our eco- 
nomic policies just are not giving them 
that chance. 

In the same way, skilled workers and 
experienced entrepreneurs who leave the 
inner city for the surburbs and beyond 
also make calculations. That brings us to 
another aspect of our urban problem 
When skilled workers and established 
entrepreneurs leave, and potential inner 
city entrepreneurs are discouraged from 
taking risks, innovation and enterprise 
dry up. So we need a national strategy 
which can help change their calcula- 
tions as well. 
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Prof. Peter Hall, a distinguished Brit- 
ish specialist in urban affairs, describes 
this situation: 

Some entrepreneurs (in the city) succeeded 
and grew large. As they did, they (often) took 
their business out of the city in search of 
larger scale, rationalized production proc- 
esses, Others stagnated or even died; but 
there were always others to take their place, 
and again some of those would succeed. Now 
we have succeeded in killing off an abnormal 
proportion, and too little innovation is hap- 
pening to fill the gap. The job is to discover 
how to get the innovation going again. 


Our cities have traditionally been the 
seedbed for this innovation, its main en- 
gine of growth. Even today studies by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and the Commerce Department show an 
important way of restoring new life to 
the inner city is to encourage new, small, 
technically based companies to start up 
in the cities—today similar firms line 
small industrial parks in the suburbs. 
These companies would offer new em- 
ployment opportunities to inner city 
workers, as well as a base for revitalizing 
retail and service industries. 

To me these two problems—the flight 
of entrepreneurs and the disincentives 
facing those left behind—suggest the 
need for a new approach to our cities. 
There are no perfect solutions or easy 
answers. But what we know is that we 
can not promote more of the same. 

When the inner city is in trouble, the 
traditional response is to pump more aid 
and more programs through Congress. 
In 1978 President Carter said: 

I am convinced that it is in our national 
interest to save our cities. I intend to pro- 
vide the leadership. 


But only a few months following his 
announcement of a new national urban 
policy, Mr. Carter’s grandiose promise to 
rebuild the South Bronx “brick by brick 
and block by block” was exposed as to- 
kenism. It is easy to understand why. 
The administration was offering just 
more of the same. More bureaucracy for 
the inner city resident, more programs 
that had already failed, more disincen- 
tives for the individual. 

We do not need more of the same. 
What we need is a program based on an 
understanding of what makes people— 
rich and poor—tick economically, and 
what motivates them in the market- 
place. 

If we clear away the Federal under- 
brush surrounding our inner city, we 
recognize that the root cause of its de- 
cline is the lack of one element—eco- 
nomic growth. Our inner cities lack 
growth because they take the last place 
in innovation and economic risk-taking, 
and because their residents face a sys- 
tem which frustrates human nature by 
weakening the link between effort and 
reward. 

As the Chief Counsel of the Small 
Business Administration said recently: 

The critical need is for an entrepreneurial 
environment far more favorable to innova- 
tion and risk-taking than we have had for 
the past ten years. New concepts are 
only generated from individuals, and cre- 
ative individuals need an environment that 
is conducive for creation with rewards, rec- 
ognition, profits, freedoms, and the availa- 
bility of capital, basic knowledge, and other 
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tools with which to create. There appears to 
us to be a lack of understanding within 
government of how individuals create in the 
private sector, and how they implement 
their creations. 


Notice we are talking not just about 
“capital formation” but about capital 
mobilization. Capital is not just money. 
If it were, then Government could solve 
our problems by printing more of it, or 
we could double—triple—Federal] trans- 
fer payments to the poor. Capital, in my 
view, is productive capability and thus 
exists in the minds, hands, and creativ- 
ity of the people—in the inner city and 
throughout the country. This capital has 
been deactivated by the effects of exces- 
sive taxation and regulation 

There are “experts” who view people 
below the poverty line as a national 
stigma, as though they suffered from a 
permanent affliction. They miss the point 
of how quickly such human “capital” can 
be mobilized in our inner cities. They 
miss how rapidly, in an entrepreneurial 
economy, the poor can move up the 
ladder of success, and the wealthy vice 
versa. 

Recently in Harpers magazine Tom 
Bethell wrote: 

An economy is precisely kept in a dynamic 
state by two powerful forces: the push (from 
the bottom) of those escaping poverty, and 


the upward pull or magnetic attraction of 
wealth. 


This is precisely the rationale behind 
my bill—to restore incentives for that 
“push” and “pull.” The essence of the 
legislation I am introducing today is to 
classify the most decayed segments of 
our cities—and also very poor rural 
areas—as “enterprise jobs and enterprise 
zones.” The British have already intro- 
duced a similar program in their most 
recent budget. In each of these zones, 
Congress will dramatically reduce tax 
rates for individuals and enterprises, to 
restore incentives for economic activity. 

It is said categorically that Govern- 
ment cannot provide tax incentives with- 
out losing a great amount of revenue. 
This is a mistaken principle. Government 
loses not a dime by lowering dramatically 
the tax rate on the unemployed black or 
Hispanic teenager. He or she is produc- 
ing no taxable income for the Govern- 
ment to lose. Neither does it lose by 
lowering small business tax rates in 
burned out areas of the city. Almost all 
small enterprises have already left these 
areas. Unless Congress changes this 
situation with new policies, the Treasury 
loses potential revenue it could gain from 
a vibrant inner city economy. 

Even assuming no revenue response to 
this proposal—that is, that individuals 
do not respond to incentives—the cost 
would still be relatively low. While a 
complete computer analysis has not yet 
been prepared, a rough, static estimate— 
with no feedback effects—is only $1.4 
billion. Assuming the standard Key- 
nesian 30-percent revenue feedback ef- 
fect, the cost would be $840 million. This 
is less than one-sixth the cost of com- 
munity and regional development grants, 
less than one-fifth the cost of CETA, and 
less than one-three-hundredth the cost 
of income security transfer payments. 

With this proposal, any unit of local 
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government may apply for one or more 
enterprise jobs zones within its juris- 
diction, if: First they meet eligibility re- 
quirements somewhat similar to criteria 
established by the Economic Develop- 
ment Adminstration of the Commerce 
Department for special impact areas, 
and second, the local government will 
agree to reduce its effective property tax 
rate within the zone by 5 percent a year 
for 4 years. 

The proposal’s four major elements 
apply within these zones. They tend to 
be targeted to smaller enterprises and 
individuals because 66 percent of new 
jobs created nationally, and 100 percent 
of net new jobs created in the Northeast, 
come from small business. 

First. To encourage job creation in the 
inner city, particularly for the young, the 
bill reduces social security payroll taxes 
on employers and employees by 90 per- 
cent for workers under 21, 50 percent 
for workers 21 and older. 

Second. To encourage small enterprise 
investment and job creation, the bill 
reduces the capital gains tax rate on in- 
vestment by 50 percent—on the sale of 
residential property, the tax reduction 
applies only when the seller has his or 
her principal residence in the zone. 

Third. To encourage business expan- 
sion and to retain existing enterprises, 
we should cut business tax rates 15 per- 
cent across the board for any business 
located in and employing at least half 
of its employees in one or more zones. 

Fourth. To increase small business 
incentives, the bill: Allows 3-year, 
straight-line depreciation on the first 
$500,000 of assets purchased each year; 
allow the use of cash rather than accrual 
accounting methods for firms with gross 
sales below $1 million, and extends the 
loss carryforward provision to 10 years. 

The provisions of this bill have been 
developed after consultation with the 
National Federation of Independent 
Businesses, City Venture Corp., members 
of the National League of Cities, and 
various academic experts on economics 
and urban development. 

I am not saying that this bill alone 
will end urban blight. We also need a 
strong national economy, something in- 
creasingly distant in this time of nearly 
20-percent inflation, rising tax rates, 
declining productivity, savings, and in- 
vestment, and increasing joblessness. 
Our most pressing problem is the com- 
bination of this high inflation and our 
progressive tax system. This is a com- 
bination unprecedented in the history 
of our country, which is why for the 
first time in most of our lifetimes we are 
feeling our economic strength ebbing 
away. 

Infiation—a decline in the value of 
money—by itself is destructive. High 
progressivity in tax rates by itself dis- 
courages labor and capital from increas- 
ing their productive efforts. The com- 
bination of the two has been horrendous. 
Even as inflation saps our ability to save 
for the future, to invest in our futures, 
it lifts both labor and capital into high 
progressive tax brackets that smother 
the incentive to produce. 

As we discuss ideas and strategies for 
revitalizing our inner cities, we should 
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also consider repairing the damage done 
by a decade of inflation on our outdated 
tax code. 

This means reducing tax rates. I be- 
lieve we need to reduce today’s high per- 
sonal income tax rates, to reduce and 
index capital gains and estate taxes, to 
adjust business depreciation for infla- 
tion, reduce the corporate tax rate, and 
reduce the regulatory load on business. 

We should also examine individual 
States’ economic policies to see why they 
have produced varying economic con- 
ditions within the same region. 

I personally believe we need to move 
forward to dollar convertibility to make 
our currency again as “good as gold.” 

While business incentives are neces- 
sary, wages and salaries alone account 
for roughly 80 percent of our national 
income. Thus the economic decisions of 
individuals command four times as much 
of production as the decisions of cor- 
porations. By restoring individual incen- 
tives—particularly in the inner city—we 
dip into our greatest potential source 
of increased production for economic 
growth. 

Only by such measures can we solve 
the central problem of most of the inner 
city poor: The extraordinarily high tax 
rates they face when switching from wel- 
fare to jobs paying similar amounts in 
after-tax income. So long as Government 
benefits are indexed to inflation while in- 
come taxes are not, this problem will 
persist. Indexation of tax rates, there- 
fore, is essential. Until the rewards for 
work exceed the rewards for Govern- 
ment-subsidized unemployment, it will 
further persist. The only human way to 
increase these rewards sufficiently is to 
reduce tax rates. 

President Kennedy, back in 1963, said 
in a message to Congress: 

The most urgent task facing our nation 
at home today is to end the tragic waste of 
unemployment and unused resources, to step 
up the growth and vigor of our national 
economy, to increase job and investment 
opportunities, to improve our productivity, 
and thereby strengthen our nation’s ability 
to meet its worldwide commitments for the 
defense and growth of freedom. 

I do not remember him talking about 
enlarging a poverty class with more bu- 
reaucratic handouts and high tax rates. 
Nor did he talk about draconian cuts in 
the “safety net” of social services. He 
talked about reducing tax rates. 

He saw an America of boundless op- 
portunity, where a man or woman any- 
where could, with energy and initiative, 
reach as far or as high as he or she 
wanted. 

But when that initiative is stified, as 
it is today, by a poverty wall and a tax 
system that denies individuals the in- 
centive to “move up the ladder,” people 
no longer exert themselves. 

When entrepreneurs find they cannot 
keep the reward for their efforts, they 
stop taking risks. Everyone reduces their 
economic effort, sometimes completely, 
and our country is thus deprived of the 
energy and spirit on which its greatness 
depends. 

Our goal for America must be full em- 
ployment for all Americans without in- 
flation because nothing less is worthy 
of our Nation and our Nation’s people. 
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Indeed the world needs America to 
once again point the way to nonin- 
flationary economic growth and prosper- 
ity.® 


OBSERVATIONS OF RABBI JUDA 
GLASNER ON HOSTAGE CRISIS 
IN IRAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. GOLDWATER) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 


@ Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to my colleagues at- 
tention a recent interview printed in the 
B'nai B'rith Messenger with Rabbi Juda 
Glasner concerning the President’s han- 
dling of the hostage crisis. Rabbi Glasner 
was thrown into a Nazi slave labor camp, 
from which he escaped, only to be cap- 
tured by the Russian Communists. Es- 
caping again, he aided in the rescue of 
thousands of other refugees. He is now a 
highly respected civic and spiritual 
leader in the Los Angeles area, and I be- 
lieve his comments are worthwhile and 
thought-provoking. 


This interview was conducted two 
weeks before President Carter ordered 
the rescue mission, and I believe Rabbi 
Glasner’s observations are timely as we 
try to sort out the implementation of 
last Friday’s aborted raid. 

The longer this crisis drags out, the 
more clear it becomes that national 
honor is neither a meaningless nor hol- 
low concept. For too long, a great many 
people have accepted the notion that 
national honor was somehow similar to 
false pride or an outdated hold-over 
from a less enlightened period. Events, 
however, have shown us that while it 
may not be a tangible concept, it is none- 
theless a real one, and when it is lost, the 
consequences are all too tangible and 
tragically real. Vainglorious display or 
policy is, indeed, foolish, but an excess 
of self-doubt and self-hate are paralyz- 
ing and thus dangerous. As such, it would 
be prudent for us to consider well Rabbi 
Glasner’s voice of experience. 

The article follows: 

[From the B'nai B'rith Messenger, Apr. 11, 
1980} 
ORTHODOX RABBI Raps CARTER ON IRAN CRISIS 
(By Rabbi Juda Glasner) 

A local Orthodox rabbi, who survived the 
horrors and degradations of the nazi era and 
the later abuse in the Soviet Union, has 
condemned President Jimmy's Carter's treat- 
ment of the Iranian crisis. 

Rabbi Juda Glasner, member of the Presi- 
dent's Commission On the Holocaust, is 
adamantly opposed to giving in to the mili- 
tants holding the 50 American hostages. 

The rabbi spoke to The Messenger this week 
from his hospital room where he is undergo- 
ing a lengthy series of tests, for ailments 
relating to his experiences under the nazis. 

“I felt from the very beginning of the crisis 
that we should have acted immediately. 
Whatever available options there were, they 
should have been implemented immediately. 

“The President of the United State does not 
comprehend the seriousness and the conse- 
quences that can come from inaction. 

“Israel actually provided us with an ex- 
ample," he said referring to the Israeli rescue 
of hostages at Entebbe Airport in Uganda. 

“The leadership of the United States of 
America, the greatest nation in the world, 
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failed to realize that they had to act to 
rescue the hostages. They lived in dreams 
that we would be able to prevail upon a 
bunch of terrorists. 

“There is only one language that those 
hoodlums (the Iranian militants currently 
holding the hostages) understand and that 
is might. And that was not employed.” 

“If action would have been taken immedi- 
ately,” the Rabbi continued, “I wouldn't say 
that we would have saved all of the hostages, 
but the humiliation that this country is go- 
ing through for over five months—being un- 
able to come to some kind of decision—is 
the catastrophe of our times.” 

Rabbi Glasner, whose book “Faith in Spite 
of All,” described the tortures perpetrated by 
the nazis and the Russians during the 408 
and early 50s, said that there are already 
many victims of the tragedy in Iran. 

“Why are the terrorists so opposed to any 
United Nations delegation viewing the hos- 
tages? We fail to draw the proper conclusions 
to the answers to this question. The matter 
is indeed more serious than any of us 
imagined.” 

In light of the current situation with the 
Russian invasion of Afghanistan, the United 
States now faces possible retaliatory action 
by the Russians, according to the rabbi. 
“They wouldn't have faced this before the 
invasion,” he said.@ 


ELIMINATE CAPITAL GAINS TAX 
ON SALE OF PERSONAL RESI- 
DENCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Porter) is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 
Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today legislation that repeals 
the capital gains tax on the sale of per- 
sonal residence. 

I do so because I believe this tax to be 
unconscionable. The basic necessities of 
human existence—food, medical care, 
and shelter—simply should be beyond 
the long reach of Government taxation. 
It is for this reason that I worked in 
my State’s legislature, where I served 
for 6 years, to eliminate the State sales 
tax on food and drugs. It is for this rea- 
son that I believe the bill I am intro- 
ducing today is philosophically sound 
and ought to be a permanent part of our 
public policy. 

It is economically sound as well. The 
proceeds of this tax are less than $5 bil- 
lion, which is less than 1 percent of our 
Federal tax revenues. Income taxes, not 
indexed for inflation, are bringing in 
additional tax revenues today equal to 
this amount every 2 months. 

But even if there were some substan- 
tial effect on tax revenues from repeal of 
the capital gains tax on sale of personal 
residence, I would work for adoption of 
the concept. The Congress itself has 
long recognized the inequity of taxing a 
homeowner when he or she sells his 
principal residence. The law is replete 
with many exceptions from the basic 
law that witness Congress’ understand- 
ing of the flawed naure of the concept: 
First, under present law, if the home- 
owner purchases a new home costing 
more within certain time limits, the gain 
realized is deferred; second, under pres- 
ent law, adopted in 1964, if the home- 
owner is age 65 or older, a portion of the 
gain can be excluded, or all of it if it 
does not exceed $35,000, and third, under 
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present law, adopted in 1978, any home- 
owner may once in his lifetime, if age 
55 or over, exclude from income all capi- 
tal gain on sale of personal residence up 
to $100,000. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress has recog- 
nized the inequity. It has simply not 
gone far enough to eliminate it. Every 
Member sees the unfairness in taxing 
capital gains on the sale of one’s home, 
but not allowing the deduction of capital 
losses, as the law has always been writ- 
ten. Every Member recognizes that it is 
unconscionable to tax an individual on 
gain derived primarily from inflation, as 
most such gains are derived today, where 
there is no more real purchasing power 
left in the taxpayers hands after the 
sale than there was at the time of the 
purchase. Every Members believes that 
an essential of American public policy 
should be the encouragement of home 
ownership and that policy should be 
made a reality unimpeded by the heavy 
hand of taxation. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation simplifies 
the tax laws, encourages home owner- 
ship, removes from taxation a subject 
that should always have been sacro- 
sanct—an individual’s home, and makes 
the tax laws more equitable, without 
sacrificing substantial revenues. I urge 
my colleagues to join me in working for 
its passage. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. NELSON) is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

@ Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, due to of- 


ficial business in my district, as keynote 
speaker for the 17th annual space con- 
gress, I was not present for the first two 
rolicall votes yesterday. If I had been 
present, I would have voted “yes” on roll- 
call No. 201 to approve the Journal and 
“yes” on the previous question on House 
Resolution 649, which provided for tech- 
nical corrections to House Resolution 
642, the rule for consideration of the first 
budget resolution. 


THE ECONOMIC IMPACT OF AMERI- 
CA’S DETERIORATING RAIL SYS- 
TEM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Kansas (Mr. GLICKMAN) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 
Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time I have taken the floor to 
discuss some of my concerns about the 
deterioration of our Nation's railroad 
network. Today, I will continue with the 
fourth in a series of discussions on this 
subject. 

In the next few years, Congress will 
have to make some fundamental deci- 
sions that will shape the future of the 
railroad industry for years to come. 
These decisions must be made without 
undue delay, but after reasoned consid- 
eration, because tremendous economic 
consequences are at stake. 

The railroad industry is the primary 
mode of transportation of many bulk ma- 
terials and agricultural products. Rail- 
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roads handle over 70 percent of coal ton- 
mile and 60 percent of grain ton-miles. 
Railroads are also the primary mode for 
shipping pulp and paper products, 77 
percent; automotive products, 73 per- 
cent; food stuffs, 66 percent; chemicals, 
60 percent; and primary metals 60 per- 
cent. In 1977, our Nation’s railroads 
hauled 1.4 billion tons of freight with 
each shipment moving an average dis- 
tance of 568 miles. 

Without rail service, these industries 
and many others would suffer major 
dislocations and would be faced with 
the need for vast new investments in 
transport and warehouse facilities, as 
well as higher operating costs. These 
extra costs to the economy would ex- 
ceed many times the investment needed 
to keep our railroads functioning effi- 
ciently. Yet, by our current policy of 
allowing our railroad network to deter- 
iorate and our trackage to fall apart, 
we are putting a great deal of stress on 
other sectors of our transportation 
system as well as on our economy as a 
whole. In fact, if we allow the current 
inaction to continue, we may see large 
segments of our rail system shut down 
just as we have witnessed the demise of 
the Rock Island and Milwaukee lines. 

In response to financial problems 
within the rail industry, many rail- 
roads have deferred maintenance and 
delayed capital expenditures for road- 
way and equipment. Consequently, the 
condition of railroad plant and equip- 
ment is deteriorating at an alarming 
rate, and deferred maintenance has 
dramatically increased the incidence 
of rail accidents and derailments. 

For the period of 1966 through 1976. 
“normalized maintenance” of the rail 
system sufficient to retain the track in 
condition to preserve at least half of 
its useful life—would have amounted to 
$23.9 billion. Actual maintenance-of-way 
expenditures for that same 10-year pe- 
riod were only $18.5 billion, leaving a 
gap of $5.4 billion. A portion of this 
shortfall represents economies pur- 
posely made through changes in oper- 
ating patterns, service policies, or an- 
ticipated abandonments. In fact, more 
than 20,000 miles—approximately 10 
percent of America’s total rail mileage— 
are being considered by railroads for 
potential abandonment. That cannot be 
viewed as a promising statistic by our 
Nation's shippers. 

By 1976, as a result of deferred main- 
tenance, 47,200 miles of track—over 20 
percent of our Nation’s total rail mile- 
age—were operating under slow orders 
requiring the operation of trains at re- 
duced speeds. Slow orders severely im- 
pair the efficiency of railroad opera- 
tions, and often require an additional 
train crew to be brought on duty when 
a regular run cannot be completed in a 
12-hour time period. The delays that 
result mean lost business in cases where 
shipments are time sensitive and, un- 
doubtedly, considerable losses in per- 
ishable commodities. That is com- 
pounded by costs entailed in terms of 
damages both to equipment and ship- 
ments when derailments occur. And as 
I have pointed out on previous occasions. 
the number of derailments on down- 
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graded track has skyrocketed in the last 
few years. 

The continuation of this trend will 
have a devastating impact on our econ- 
omy and may cripple our efforts to 
achieve energy independence. If the 
current trend continues, we will see 
within the next 10 years an industry 
facing enormous capital shortages, com- 
peting only for bulk shipments of low- 
value goods, lacking the resources 
needed for safe operation, and to a very 
considerable degree, operating under 
the thumb of the Government. The 
transportation of bulk goods currently 
shipped by rail will have to be moved by 
trucks which consume three times as 
much energy per ton of freight. Because 
of the circuitry and directional flow of 
waterways, barges could not pick up 
sizable portions of the much needed 
service. 

Railroads are essential to the achieve- 
ment of our Nation’s energy goals in 
other ways as well, especially regarding 
our increased need to rely on coal. Rail- 
roads employ large numbers of work- 
ers—over 500,000 in 1977—and provide 
important and continuing economic 
stimulus to local communities. Railroads 
are essential to exports, especially for 
commodities such as coal and grain. Rail 
movement of domestic materials for the 
automotive, energy, and steel industries 
reduces the amount of petroleum and 
heavy industrial goods that otherwise 
would have to be imported. 

Clearly, if the railroad industry is to 
improve its health and remain in the 
private sector, and if our Nation is to 
avoid the economic catastrophe which 
would result from the collapse of the 
railroad industry, changes must be made 
in the structure of the industry and in 
Government policy toward railroads 
and other transportation modes. We 
must begin this process as soon as pos- 
sible with a prime focus on assuring 
that we have access to a truly national 
rail network that really works. Other- 
wise, our Nation will not be able to cope 
with the demand for the efficient move- 
ment of goods and people, which will 
be devastating to our economy.® 


IN TRIBUTE TO THE POLISH VIC- 
TIMS OF THE SOVIET KATYN 
MASSACRE, 1940 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ANNUNZIO) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, 40 years 
ago, in the spring of 1940, one of the 
most brutal massacres of all time took 
place in the Katyn Forest area of Soviet- 
occupied Byelorussia. 

The year before, in 1939, Stalin had 
participated with Hitler in the destruc- 
tion of Poland, and subsequently, took 
as prisoners of war hundreds of thou- 
sands of Polish troops. When the Soviet 
Union itself was attacked later by the 
Hitler regime, most of these valiant de- 
fenders of freedom were returned to 
fight with the Allies, but about 1,500 
were not returned. 

Concrete evidence revealed some years 
later beyond a doubt that Stalin's secret 
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police had murdered them in cold blood. 
Among these men were physicians, law- 
yers, writers, professors, and scientists, 
the very people whose task would have 
been to help rebuild and lead Poland 
after the war. 

Mr. Speaker, it is most appropriate 
that we commemorate the sacrifice of 
these victims of the Katyn Forest mas- 
sacre and the sacrifices of the entire 
Polish people in the continuing struggle 
against the Communist program of brute 
force, mass murder, and enslavement of 
subject peoples, in Poland, in Afghani- 
stan, and all over the world. It is also 
imperative that the American people re- 
main alert to the ferocious nature of the 
Communist tyrant. An editorial on this 
subject from the February 6 edition of 
the Washington Post follows: 

THE KERALA MASSACRE 

In the town of Kerala in eastern Afghani- 
stan last April 20, survivors now in Pakistan 
have told The Christian Science Monitor 
and Newsweek, some 20 Soviet advisers led 
Afghan troops in the massacre of an esti- 
mated 1,000 or more unarmed people who 
had been rounded up for supporting the 
anti-government Moslem resistance. “They 
forced all the men to line up in crouching 
positions in the field just outside the town 
and then opened up with their machine 
guns from behind,” one witness recalled. 
The command to shoot was given by a dark- 
blond, green-eyed Russian officer speaking 
Pushtu. The bodies were bulldozed. 

The slaughter of defenseless civilians ac- 
cused of providing support to national 
forces resisting foreign intervention is, of 
course, a familiar 20th-century story. Yet 
there is a special quality to the brutality 
reported at Kerala. It does not seem to have 
been the work of an errant soldier acting in 
violation of the established policy of his 
government. The circumstances in Kerala 
suggest at least a degree of official com- 
plicity on the part of the Soviet command, 
and at the most a Soviet policy decision to 
quell resistance at any cost. 

Among some people there may be a cer- 
tain tendency to shrug off she new atrocity 
tales—on grounds that everyone already 
knows how brutal Russians are generally 
and how ruthless they have been in Afghani- 
stan. But literally and figuratively, that al- 
lows Moscow to get away with murder, past 
and future. What is at issue, after all, is 
the murder of more than 1,000 unarmed 
civilians at one time. The current Soviet line 
on Afghanistan is that the United States 
should write the place off and return to the 
pursuit of détente. But it is Soviet actions, 
which cannot be concealed from outside 
scrutiny, that undercut the Soviet line. 

Moscow reacted with uncommon speed 
to the news accounts, terming them “mon- 
strous misinformation.” Obviously it senses 
that the Kerala reports can produce a fire- 
storm of propaganda and criticism. (Keep 
in mind—the Kremlin surely does—that the 
Soviet Union is still in the dock for its mas- 
sacre of captive Polish officers at Katyn in 
1940.) In fact, if Moscow is serious about its 


denial, it will allow impartial investigators 
to go promptly to the scene. American satel- 
lite cameras should, meanwhile, keep watch. 


“THE LAWMAKERS” AVAILABLE NA- 
TIONALLY ON PUBLIC TELEVISION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. Brapemas) is 
recognized for 5 minutes.. 

@ Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, 6 weeks 
ago today Washington’s public television 
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station, WETA/channel 26, inaugurated 
a weekly 30-minute program devoted to 
activities in Congress. Titled, “The Law- 
makers,” this modestly funded program 
was experimental. It was hoped that if it 
had reasonable success, “The Law- 
makers” would be carried by the Public 
Television Network starting next Janu- 


To the surprise of virtually everyone at 
WETA, however. The Lawmakers” was 
an immediate hit. I am told the program 
drew more audience reaction than any 
previous one instituted by WETA. 

The result is that tonight, May 1, 1980— 
some 9 months ahead of schedule The 
Lawmakers” is being fed to other public 
television stations around the Nation 
through the PBS facilities. 

Those of you who have seen the pro- 
gram on WETA can readily understand 
its popularity. Contrary to the normal 
lightning-like coverage of Congress 
available from the commercial television 
networks, “The Lawmakers” examines in 
a balanced fashion major issues before 
Congress during the week. Tonight’s pro- 
gram, for example, is expected to focus 
on the budget debate in the House and 
on congressional reaction to events ijn 
Iran. 

Funding for the program has been pro- 
vided by the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting. Additional funding is re- 
quired, however, and I am pleased to note 
that the Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp. and the Whirlpool Corp. have 
agreed to provide funds for the pro- 
gram’s continuance. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all my colleagues 
both to watch “The Lawmakers” and to 
call it to the attention of their constitu- 
ents.@ 


CONGRESSMAN DINGELL INTRO- 
DUCES THE GREAT LAKES SPORT 
FISH CONSERVATION ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing legislation today which could 
aid and expedite Federal and State ef- 
forts to establish self-sustaining popula- 
tions of lake trout and other native and 
introduced species of fish in the Great 
Lakes. 

Historically, the lake trout supported 
on a self-sustaining basis a large and 
prosperous commercial fishery in the 
Great Lakes. In the 1940's and 1950’s, 
however, the lake trout fishery began to 
decline precipitously, and the species 
virtually disappeared from many Great 
Lakes waters. Other Great Lakes fish 
suffered similar declines. Two major fac- 
tors contributed to this collapse: Uncon- 
trolled and increasingly heavy commer- 
cial fishing and severe depredations of 
the invading parasitic sea lamprey. 

Since the establishment of the Great 
Lakes Fishery Commission in 1956, the 
Federal Government and Great Lakes 
States have expended millions of dollars 
attempting to rehabilitate the Great 
Lakes fisheries. This effort has fo- 
cused on lamprey control technology 
and the stocking of hatchery produced 
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lake trout, Pacific salmon, and other 
salmonid fish. The goal of these pro- 
grams has been the establishment of 
self-perpetuating stocks of these fish. 

The successful control of the sea 
lamprey by the application of chemicals 
that are selectively lethal to the larval 
lamprey in their nursery stream habitat 
has been a spectacular achievement. 
Equally dramatic has been the successful 
introduction of coho and chinook salmon 
into the Great Lakes. 

In spite of these successes, the massive 
stocking of lake trout for over 20 years 
has failed to produce self-sustaining 
populations. A major causative factor for 
this incomplete success is considered to 
have been the continued excessive and 
premature harvest of the stocked fish be- 
fore adequate spawning stocks have be- 
come reestablished and before the stocks 
became self-perpetuating. 

Resultingly, this largely unrestricted 
harvest has retarded the development of 
a fully self-renewing population and, if 
continued, may preclude the likelihood 
that lake trout will ever attain self-sus- 
tainability in the Great Lakes. 

The legislation that I have introduced 
will designate the following species of 
fish in Great Lakes waters as protected 
fish species: Lake trout, Atlantic 
salinon, brook trout, brown trout, rain- 
bow (steelhead) trout, coho salmon, chi- 
nook salmon, northern pike, muskie, 
smallmouth and largemouth bass, wall- 
eye, and yellow perch—except in Green 
Bay, Wis., the waters of Lake Erie within 
Ohio and Saginaw Bay, Mich. The legis- 
lation would make it illegal, under the 
Black Bass Act and applicable State law. 
for the taking, catching, killing or sale 
of these species for commercial purposes. 
However, the taking of these fish for 
personal or family consumption or for 
sporting purposes would be unaffected. 

The legislation also provides that the 
Great Lakes States would have the au- 
thority, 1 year after the enactment of 
the legislation, to designate any of the 
protected fish species listed in this bill 
as species which could be taken or sold 
commercially. It would, therefore, be up 
to the respective State or States to de- 
termine when populations of these fish 
reach a level where limited commercial 
taking would not be detrimental to the 
species. 

I view this legislation as a means of 
insuring the restoration of Great Lakes 
fish populations that can be maintained 
at the highest level of productivity al- 
lowable by environmental conditions. 
The only alternative mav be to continue 
a costly put-grow-and-take fishery 

This legislation constitutes a con- 
structive step forward in the conserva- 
tion of a vital natural resource. and I 
urge my colleagues to support it. 6 


AN INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL 
COURT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Worrr) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Sveaker, today I 
have introduced a resolution to urge the 
establishment of an international crim- 
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inal court to try persons accused of 
terrorist acts prescribed by three inter- 
national conventions, such as hijack- 
ing and crimes against diplomats. 

Kidnaping of diplomats seems to 
have reached the height of popularity 
that aerial hijacking attained a few 
years ago. During the last year, interna- 
tionally protected persons” have been at- 
tacked, kidnaped, and killed with 
frightening frequency. 

The situation in Iran is something of 
as unusal case, as the terrorists are sup- 
ported by the nation in which they have 
attacked our diplomats. Similarly, in 
Pakistan last year, the Government offi- 
cials were slow to come to the aid of 
those American personnel who were the 
victims of a mob attack. In these cases 
it is extremely unlikely that the terror- 
ists will be brought to justice. 

In the more “usual” cases of terrorism, 
when the government of the nation 
where the terrorist act is taking place 
does not support the terrorists, it is often 
unlikely, nonetheless, that the terrorists 
will be tried, because of problems of ex- 
tradition and the judicial systems in the 
country to which the terrorist would be 
extradited. 

We hear today that Arab Iranians are 
holding Iranian diplomats as hostages in 
Iran’s London post. While the irony of 
this situation is striking, it is still a situa- 
tion where diplomats are the victims of 
terrorists. Maybe Iranian officials will 
recognize international law in this case. 

In all of these cases of crimes against 
diplomats, and in hijacking situations, 
the perpetrators are rarely brought to 
justice. Many of the difficulties with 
prosecuting those accused of such crimes 
arises from the extradition process. Most 
extradition treaties are subject to the 
limitations contained in the laws and 
practices of the state requested to extra- 
dite, including the prohibition of ex- 
tradition of nationals; and the prohibi- 
tion of extradition where the death 
penalty would be imposed by the re- 
questing state; and the political offense 
exception. 

In the final analysis, the decision to 
extradite depends upon the political 
relations between states. If such a court 
existed, countries might be more willing 
to submit to the jurisdiction of that 
court and these problems of extradition 
could be lessened. The existence of an 
international criminal court could les- 
sen the fear of excessive leniency on the 
part of the victim state. Conversely, a 
state may be inclined to fear a denial of 
due process in the trial of one of its 
nationals by another state. 

The American Bar Association passed 
a resolution in their February 1978 meet- 
ing calling for the establishment of an 
international criminal court. The Cam- 
paign for U.N. Reform brought this ini- 
tiative to my attention. Both the ABA 
and the Campaign for U.N. Reform find 
the international criminal court concept 
appealing in order to encourage prose- 
cution of such internationally recognized 
crimes. An international criminal court 
with specialized and limited jurisdiction 
to deal solely with these crimes may be 
an incentive to many countries to allow 
the trial of such criminals. Such a spe- 
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cialized international court might be- 
come a significant deterrent against fu- 
ture terrorist acts. 

The idea of an international criminal 
court is not entirely new. There have 
been various efforts to establish such a 
court since just after World War II. The 
most recent effort in that regard was a 
conference held in 1971 in Racine, Wis., 
the First International Criminal Law 
Conference. These efforts have been 
fruitless, mainly because of the sweep- 
ing jurisdiction proposed. My resolution 
differs from previous suggestions in that 
the jurisdiction of this body would be ex- 
pressly limited to international aircraft 
hijacking and crimes against diplomats 
as defined in the following three inter- 
national conventions: The 1970 Hague 
Convention for the Suppression of Un- 
lawful Seizure of Aircraft; the 1971 Mon- 
treal Convention for the Suppression of 
Unlawful Acts Against the Safety of 
Civil Aviation; and the 1972 Convention 
on the Prevention and Punishment of 
Crimes Against Diplomatic Agents and 
Other Internationally Protected Persons. 

I would just like to note that ideas of 
an international criminal court have not 
been included in the International Court 
of Justice for several reasons, including 
the fact that only states may be parties 
to cases before the court. 

The question of the relationship of the 
proposed international criminal court to 
the United Nations is an aspect which 
should be explored, and depends greatly 
upon what method is used to establish 
the court, that is, amending the U.N. 
Charter; or international convention, 
and so forth. 

I would hope that the relevant com- 
mittees of the Congress will examine this 
proposal in depth and hold hearings on 
the issues involved. I believe that the 
international criminal court is an orga- 
nization worth establishing. I urge my 
colleagues to join me in cosponsoring 
this legislation. 


LATTA AMENDMENT WILL NOT 
PRODUCE A BLANCED BUDGET 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Oregon (Mr. Aucord) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 
© Mr. AuCOIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
in opposition to the Latta amendment, 
the Republican substitute to the first 
budget resolution. In opposing the Latta 
amendment, I must say I also have mis- 
givings about the committee version of 
the budget resolution. 

My misgiving is simply this: As a fiscal 
conservative, I believe the way to achieve 
a truly balanced Federal budget is to esti- 
mate revenues conservatively and ex- 
penditures liberally. This creates a cush- 
ion for the unexpected. 

In these times, the unexpected comes 
as no surprise. During a recession, tax- 
revenues can be expected to fall while ex- 
penditures, many of them to blunt the 
impact of recession, will certainly in- 
crease. 

I understand the difficulty in predict- 
ing in budget terms what lies down the 
road. I also understand that budgeting, 
in the final analysis is just sophisticated 
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estimation. But I believe a better budget 
document should have been placed be- 
fore this body—a document that was 
sounder in its assumptions, and truer to 
the course of achieving a balanced Fed- 
eral budget. 

The committee version of the budget 
resolution calls for a balanced budget, 
but achieving that balance hangs by a 
tender thread. Frankly, I am convinced 
that if we spend up to the targets con- 
tained in this budget we will fail to real- 
ize a balanced Federal budget. 

Because I see no other practical choice, 
I will vote for committee version of the 
budget resolution, but only with the un- 
derstanding that I also will vote for 
necessary appropriation cutbacks to keep 
faith with my pledge to my constituents 
to vote for a truly balanced Federal 
budget. 

I wish I could vote for the Latta 
amendment, but I cannot in good con- 
science. First, it calls for an unpre- 
cedented increase in peacetime military 
spending—an increase that in my view 
is absolutely unwarranted. We need to 
strengthen and streamline our national 
defense. But surely the lessons of the 
past have shown we do not solve complex 
problems by simply hurling money at 
them. It does not work for social pro- 
grams, and it does not work for military 
programs. We will not be any safer if 
we hand over unspecified billions of dol- 
lars to the Pentagon, yet sadly some 
think so. 

Even more fundamentally I cannot 
support the Latta amendment because 
it calls for a major tax cut, even though 
evidence indicates this tax cut will fuel 
inflation. I would love to bestow an 
election-year gift on the voters in my 
district. But I won’t lie to them that they 
can have a major tax cut and curb in- 
flation, too. And to say we can do both 
is a deception. 

Backers of this major tax cut adhere 
to the “supply side” economics. So do I. 
That is why I cannot understand why 
these advocates are trying to do every- 
thing they can to stimulate demand at 
a time when our problem is to stimulate 
increased supply. If we are to have a tax 
cut, and I think we should have an in- 
telligent tax cut this year, it should be 
one that stimulates increased produc- 
tivity—without inflaming inflation. 

No matter what anyone says here to- 
day, the Latta amendment will not pro- 
duce a balanced Federal budget. It talks 
big about slashing spending so voters 
can get a few dollars in their pocket from 
a tax cut. But when the crunch comes, 
and recession is firmly set in, spending 
will increase and the Federal Govern- 
ment once again will be in the business of 
running deficits. 

The people of America do not want 
snake oil. They want results. They under- 
stand the straightforward economics of 
going without a tax cut, in return for a 
better tomorrow with inflation arrested 
so a dollar is worth a dollar. 

The way we get to that tomorrow is 
through a real balanced Federal budg- 
et—a balance that will stick. The options 
before us are not perfect. But on balance, 
the Latta amendment runs the greater 
risk of returning to deficits than the 
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committee version of the budget resolu- 
tion, and that is why I oppose it. 


EXPORT PROMOTION AND EXPORT 
TRADING COMPANY ACT OF 1980 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Washington (Mr. BONKER) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to introduce the Export Promotion 
and Export Trading Company Act of 
1980. 

The United States finds itself at a dis- 
advantage today in the world market. 
This is reflected in part in the $50 bil- 
lion a year balance-of-trade deficit we 
experience each year. Although this is 
due in large measure to our reliance on 
foreign oil, it is a fact that the United 
States is not sophisticated in dealing 
with the intricacies of foreign markets. 

As a result, tens of thousands of Amer- 
ican producers do not presently realize 
their export potential. Some 98 percent 
of all companies do not export. A mere 
200 companies export 80 percent of our 
entire trade outside our borders. 

This situation is no more acute than 
in the wood products industry. As a coun- 
try we are a heavy exporter of raw logs— 
but our export of finished products is 
all but negligible. We are not obtaining 
the full economic benefit of our natural 
resource. In addition, we continue to 
import some 30 percent of our finished 
wood products from Canada. 

This makes even less sense at a time 
when high interest rates have crippled 
the housing and lumber industries. 

The domestic market for finished 
wood products has vanished as housing 
starts have plummeted. In Washington 
State, housing starts are down an esti- 
mated 35 percent below last year. The 
lumber industry is in turn dramatically 
affected—more than 100 of the 818 saw- 
mills in the 12 Western States have 
been closed, with another 275 curtailing 
shifts or making other adjustments. In 
Washington State, about one-third of 
the 4,500 plywood workers are unem- 
ployed. Many smaller sawmills have 
been particularly hurt, and may never 
go back into business. 

We in Congress must do what we can 
to promote export of our finished prod- 
ucts, at a time when the domestic mar- 
ket is in trouble. Today, our smaller 
mills—as well as many other “little” 
manufacturers—simply do not have the 
expertise to barter and negotiate effec- 
tively with foreign governments. As a 
result, we are forced to take these mar- 
kets as we find them, limiting ourselves 
to the exportation of raw resources, 
while the foreign governments protect 
their domestic processing industries at 
the expense of our our own. 

Logs are not the only area of the econ- 
omy where the United States is basic- 
ally in a colonial situation. Many man- 
ufacturers do not export because ex- 
porting involves unfamiliar risks and 
resuires specialized knowledge and 
skills. 

Greater efforts to encourage and as- 
sist U.S. producers to export directly are 
desirable, but for most producers the 
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marginal costs of developing fully their 
export opportunities abroad will prove 
prohibitive. 

Export success depends on intermedi- 
aries—middlemen, if you will, which, 
by diversifying trade risks and develop- 
ing economies of scale in marketing, 
transportation, financing, and other ex- 
port trade services, can do the exporting 
for U.S. producers. 

A great variety of enterprises provide 
export trade services to U.S. producers— 
freight forwarders, brokers, shippers, job- 
bers, insurance companies, commercial 
banks, export management companies, 
advertising firms, trade lawyers, foreign 
purchasing agents and others. But most 
fulfill only one or a few of the many 
functions required to engage in export 
trade. 

A few American trading companies and 
trade associations specializing in agri- 
cultural commodities or raw materials— 
such as timber and grain—do exist, but 
they do little to expand exports of U.S. 
manufacturers. 

U.S. producers have not until recently 
had access to general purpose trading 
companies. Such companies now oper- 
ate in the United States, but only on be- 
half of Japan, Korea, and Western Euro- 
pean countries. 

Entities which are owned or subsidized 
by foreign governments compete directly 
with private U.S. exporters for shares of 
the world market. 

The free market, in theory, ought to 
have generated American export trad- 
ing companies long ago. But the market 
forces are imperfect, due to Government 
regulation, the structure of American en- 
terprise, and traditional ways of doing 
business. 

For example, Government regulations 
exclude U.S. banks from offering most 
export trading services. 

Federal Maritime Commission regula- 
tions prevent export traders that take ti- 
tle to goods from receiving commissions 
for freight brokerage from carriers. 

Antitrust uncertainties deter U.S. 
companies from expanding export trad- 
ing activities in cooperation with other 
U.S. producers. 

American businessmen by and large 
are unfamiliar with foreign customs, do 
not speak foreign languages, and are 
unaware of foreign market opportunities. 

The large multinational companies 
have developed their own export mar- 
kets—but they do little to assist other 
potential exporters. 

The rapidly growing service-related 
industries are vital to the well-being of 
the U.S. economy since they create jobs 
for 7 out of every 10 Americans, provide 
65 percent of the Nation’s gross national 
product and offer the greatest potential 
for significantly increased industrial 
trade involving finished products. In ad- 
dition, small- and medium-sized busi- 
nesses in the United States engaged in 
international transactions would benefit 
from the development of export trading 
companies, which would enable them to 
pool resources and technical expertise 
and to achieve economies of scale and 
would otherwise assist them in compet- 
ing in foreign markets. 

Without new legislation to reduce 
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impediments and encourage U.S. trad- 
ing companies, we will simply fail to 
realize our export potential as a country. 

That is why I am introducing this 
legislation today, which will facilitate 
formation of export trading companies 
and the expansion of export trade serv- 
ices generally. 

The bill directs the Secretary of Com- 
merce to provide information and advice 
to assist interested persons to form and 
operate export trading companies. 

It would afford to these companies, 
with respect to their export activities, 
the same antitrust exemption provided 
under the Webb-Pomerene Act to as- 
sociations engaged exclusively in export 
trade. Export trading companies cannot 
be financially sound if they engage ex- 
clusively in export trade; furthermore, 
there seems to be no reason to force 
firms to form trade associations in order 
to enjoy whatever antitrust assurances 
the Webb-Pomerene Act provides. 

The legislation also requires that 5 
years after the enactment of this act, 
the President shall appoint a task force 
to study the effect of this act on domes- 
tic competition, and on the trade deficit 
of the United States, and that such a 
study should be completed within 1 year. 

I expect to offer amendments in sub- 
committee, dealing with the involve- 
ment of our financial institutions. In 
addition, I want to provide a mechan- 
ism to insure that “second-tier” manu- 
facturers and smaller concerns and fi- 
nancial institutions are guaranteed ac- 
cess to money markets, which is crucial 
to the entry into this speculative field. 

In summary, the growth of U.S. ex- 
port trading companies can improve U.S. 
competitiveness over the long term. It 
can add billions of dollars of U.S. ex- 
ports which otherwise would not be pro- 
duced. I believe Congress must take the 
lead in this field, and I encourage my col- 
leagues to join me in this effort. 

I include the following: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 

Section 1 provides that the legislation may 
be cited as the “export promotion and export 
trading company act of 1980." 

Section 2 contains the statement of find- 
ings and purrose. The findings point to the 
advantages export trading companies would 
have in assisting many U.S. producers, espe- 
cially small- and medium-sized businesses, 
to export. The purpose of the bill is to in- 
crease U.S. exvorts by making U.S. exporters 
more competitive with exporters of other 
countries by directing the Secretary of Com- 
merce to encourage and promote the forma- 
tion and operation of export trading com- 
vanies. 

Section 3 contains definitions of the fol- 
lowing terms as used in the bill: “export 
trade,” “goods produced in the United 
States,” export trade services,” export 
trading company,” “United States,” Secre- 
tarv,” “State,” and “company.” 

Section 4 would require the Secretary of 
Commerce to provide information and ad- 
vice to assist interested persons to form and 
overate exvort trading companies. 

Section 5 declares that the act does not 
»re-empt state or local authorities from 
forming or participating in export trading 
companies. 

Section 6 would afford to export trading 
companies, with respect to their export ac- 
tivities, the same antitrust exemption pro- 
vided under the Webb-Pomerene Act to as- 
sociations engaged exclusively in export 
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trade. Export trading companies cannot be 
financially sound if they engage exclusively 
in export trade; furthermore, there seems no 
reason to force firms to form trade associa- 
tions in order to enjoy whatever antitrust as- 
surances the Webb-Pomerene Act provides. 

Section 7 would require that five years 
after the enactment of this act the President 
shall appoint a task force to study the effect 
of this act on domestic competition and on 
the trade deficit of the United States and 
such a study should be completed within 
one year. 


H.R. 7230 


A bill to direct the Secretary of Commerce 
to encourage the formation and operation 
of export trading companies, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States o / 

America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Export Promotion and Export Trading Com- 
pany Act of 1980.“ 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND FINDINGS 


Sec. 2. (a) It is the purpose of this Act, 
in order to make United States exporters 
more competitive with exporters of other 
countries, to direct the Secretary of Com- 
merce to encourage and promote the for- 
mation and operation of export trading 
companies by providing advice and infor- 
mation to interested persons. 

(b) The Congress finds that— 

(1) the Department of Commerce has as 
one of its responsibilities the development 
and promotion of United States exports; 

(2) the Department of Commerce also has 
the responsibility of facilitating the export 
of finished products from U.S. manufac- 
turers; 

(3) tens of thousands of United States 
companies produce exportable goods or serv- 
ices but do not engage in exporting; 

(4) although the United States is the 
world’s leading agricultural exporting na- 
tion, many farm products are not marketed 
as widely and effectively abroad as they could 
be through producer-owned export trading 
companies; 

(5) exporting requires extensive special- 
ized knowledge and skills and entails risks, 
not otherwise assumed, the costs of which 
smaller producers cannot absorb because of 
an inability to achieve economies of scale; 

(6) exporting services in the United 
States are fragmented into a multitude of 
separate functions; companies attempting to 
offer comprehensive export trade services 
lack financial leverage to reach a significant 
number of potential United States exporters; 

(7) the United States lacks well-developed 
export trade intermediaries, such as trading 
companies, which can achieve economies of 
scale and acquire expertise enabling them 
to export goods and services profitably, at 
low per unit cost to producers; 

(8) the development of export trading 
companies in the United States has been 
hampered by insular business attitudes and 
by Government regulations; 

(9) entities which are owned or subsidized 
by foreign governments compete directly 
with private United States exporters for 
shares of the world market; 

(10) the rapidly growing service-related 
industries are vital to the well-being of the 
United States economy since they create jobs 
for seven out of every ten Americans, pro- 
vide 65 percent of the Nation’s gross na- 
tional product, and offer the greatest poten- 
tial for significantly increased industrial 
trade involving finished products; and 

(11) small- and medium-sized businesses 
in the United States engaged in internation- 
al transactions would benefit from the de- 
velopment of export trading companies, 
which would enable them to pool resources 
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and technical expertise and to achieve econ- 

omies of scale and would otherwise assist 

them in competing in foreign markets. 
DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. (a) As used in this Act— 

(1) the term “export trade" means trade or 
commerce in goods produced in the United 
States, or services produced in the United 
States, which are exported, or in the course 
of being exported, from the United States to 
any other country; 

(2) the term “goods produced in the 
United States” means goods manufactured, 
produced, grown, or extracted in the United 
States, not more than 50 percent of the fair 
market value of which is attributable to ar- 
ticles imported into the United States; 

(3) the term “services produced in the 
United States” includes, but is not limited 
to, amusement, architectural, automatic data 
processing, business, communications, con- 
sulting, engineering, financial, insurance, le- 
gal, management, repair, training, and trans- 
portation services, not less than 50 percent 
of the fair market value of which is provided 
by United States citizens or is otherwise at- 
tributable to the United States; 

(4) the term “export trade services” in- 
cludes, but is not limited to, international 
market research, advertising, marketing, in- 
surance, legal assistance, transportation, in- 
cluding trade documentation and freight for- 
warding, comunication and processing of 
foreign orders to and for exporters and for- 
eign purchasers, warehousing, foreign ex- 
change, and financing, when provided in 
order to facilitate the export of goods or 
services produced in the United States; 

(5) the term “export trading company” 
means a company which does business under 
the laws of the United States or any State 
and which is organized and operated prin- 
cipally for the purpose of— 

(A) exporting goods produced in the 
United States or services produced in the 
United States; and 

(B) facilitating the exportation of goods 
produced in the United States or services 
produced in the United States by unaffiliated 
persons by providing one or more export 
trade services; 

(6) the term “United States” means the 
several States of the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, American 
Samoa, Guam, the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands; 

(7) the term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Commerce; 

(8) the term “State” includes the District 
of Columbia; and 

(9) the term “company” means any cor- 
poration, partnership, association, or similar 
organization. 

(b) The Secretary may by regulation fur- 
ther define any term defined in subsection 
(a), in order to carry out the purposes of this 
Act. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE SECRETARY 


Sec. 4. The Secretary shall promote and 
encourage the formation and operation of 
export trading companies by providing in- 
formation and advice to interested persons. 
The Secretary shall provide a referral service 
to facilitate contact between producers of 
exportable goods and services and concerns 
offering export trade services. 

ELIGIBILITY OF STATE OR LOCAL GOVERNMENT- 
OWNED EXPORT TRADING COMPANIES 

Sec. 5. Nothing in this Act preemovts or 
otherwise restricts or prevents any State or 
local government or other governmental au- 
thority from organizing, owning, or other- 
wise participating in or supporting export 
trading companies. 

ELIGIBILITY UNDER THE WEBB-POMERENE ACT 


Sec. 6. Section 2 of the Webb-Pomerene 
Act (15 U.S.C. 62) is amended— 
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(1) by inserting after “engaged solely in 
such export trade,” the following: “or with 
respect solely to its export trade (as de- 
fined in section 3(1) of the Export Promo- 
tion and Export Trading Company Act of 
1980), any export trading company as de- 
fined in section 3(5) of the Export Promo- 
tion and Export Trading Company Act of 
1980.“ and 

(2) by inserting “or such export trading 
company“ after “association” each place, 
after the first, it appears. 

TASK FORCE STUDY 

Sec. 7. Five years after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, the President shall 
appoint a task force to study the effect the 
operation of this Act on domestic competi- 
tion and on the trade deficit of the United 
States and to recommend either continua- 
tion, revision, or termination of this Act 
and the amendments made by this Act. Such 
task force shall, within one year after its 
appointment, complete such study and sub- 
mit such recommendations to the President.e 


WE MUST CUT OIL IMPORTS NOW 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. NEAL) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
© Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
believes we must reduce our dangerous 
dependence on foreign oil, I suspect that 
we are allowing ourselves to be lulled 
into a sense of false security by an ap- 
parent glut on the world oil market. Our 
memory tends to shorten, I am afraid, 
in direct proportion to the length of 
the lines at the gasoline pumps. 


Despite the present supply situation, 
however, there remain ominous signs for 
the future. I have seen, heard, or read 
nothing that justifies any great degree 
of optimism. Indeed, all the signs point 
to even more uncertainty in the Middle 
East, especially the Persian Gulf area. 
We must begin to prepare, Mr. Speaker, 
for the day when we well may have to 
do without a drop of oil from that area. 
The only way I know how to do it is 
to wean ourselves of that dangerous de- 
pendence. That is why I have proposed, 
in H.R. 6693, that the President im- 
mediately exercise his authority to estab- 
lish mandatory conservation targets for 
each of the States, and that the goal of 
those targets should be an overall reduc- 
tion of 20 percent in oil imports over a 
12-month period. Because we import 
about half of all the oil we use, a 20- 
percent cutback in imports would re- 
quire an overall reduction in use of 10 
percent. That, I am convinced, is a real- 
istic goal. 

We have managed to do quite well 
without Iranian oil since the seizure of 
our Embassy in Tehran. This, too, con- 
tributes to a false sense of security, be- 
cause we tend to forget that we are far 
more dependent on oil from Saudi Ara- 
bia, whose shipping lanes also pass 
through the Strait of Hormuz. Moreover, 
it would seem that the political situation 
is unstable in the entire Persian Gulf 
area, and there are suggestions that what 
happened in Iran might well happen in 
any, or all of the Arab States. 

In a recent Washington Star article. 
“Scenario for a World Nightmare,” 
Charles K. Ebinger and Richard J. Kes- 
sler quoted the U.S. Ambassador to Saudi 
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Arabia in stating that a drastic cutback 
in Saudi exports would trigger “the 
greatest worldwide depression we have 
ever seen.” Mr. Ebinger is director of the 
Project on Energy and National Security 
at Georgetown University’s Center for 
Strategic and International Studies. Mr. 
Kessler is deputy director of the project. 
Their analysis is so stark and so shock- 
ing that I believe we should study it 
carefully. 

The article follows: 

SCENARIO FOR A WoRLD NIGHTMARE 
(By Charles K. Ebinger and 
Richard J. Kessler) 

(The beginning of the oil nightmare for 
the West came just after midnight on Nov. 
9, 1980. The House of Saud had fallen in 
Saudi Arabia. A polyglot government repre- 
senting disaffected Saudis and the nation’s 
huge numbers of disenfranchised workers— 
Yemenis, Iranians and Palestinians—had 
taken power. 

(A new Islamic Republic was proclaimed, 
but it was unable to stop the fighting, loot- 
ing and sabotage that continued in the coun- 
try for several months. 

(Oil pipelines were broken. Some of the 
major pumping stations were dynamited. The 
huge gray oil tankers riding at anchor off the 
oil port of Ras Tanura, remained empty. 

(Finally the new government declared it 
was breaking all cultural and commercial ties 
to the west. The black gold would remain in 
the ground. Saudi Arabia would no longer ex- 
port oil.) 

Just what would happen if the above sce- 
nario—imaginary, to be sure—became true? 
The question happens to be a matter of much 
concern to Western planners. It clearly would 
be a nightmare because much of the vital 
economic machinery of the west runs on 
Saudi oil. 

How much of the machinery would stop? 
How severe would the devastating economic 
and political pain be? How well would the 
international agreements designed to mini- 
mize such a shortfall work? These are all 
open questions that deserve thoughtful con- 
sideration, and at the highest levels of West- 
ern governments. 

What is known is that the U.S. ambassador 
to Saudi Arabia has said that a drastic cut- 
back in Saudi exports would trigger “the 
greatest world-wide depression we've ever 
seen.” And he is assuming only a partial cut- 
off. 

CIA analysts who have studied the prob- 
lem have concluded that there would be lit- 
tle the U.S. could do to cushion itself or its 
allies from the shock, at least in the near 
term. The available options are few. 

The immediate crunch would be felt first 
in Western Europe and Japan. Europe gets 
three million barrels of oil a day from the 
Saudis—28 percent of its requirements. The 
years of cheap oll from the Middle East have 
left their mark on European energy systems: 
There are oil tanks where the coal piles 
used to be. 

For example in 1977, 51 percent of France's 
total energy needs were met by imported oil. 
Of this, 37 percent came from Saudi Arabia. 

Japan is in a similar position, importing 1.5 
million barrels or 32 percent of its require- 
ments from Saudi Arabia. 

Remember the gasoline lines and result- 
ing chaos that happened here from a tiny 
fraction of that kind of shortfall during the 
1973-74 Arab oil embargo? That was roughly a 
four percent shortfall. Multiply it by a factor 
of five or six and you will get some idea of 
what might happen in Europe, Javan and the 
U.S. as the Western powers struggle to deal 
with a Saudi shortfall. 

A sudden stoppage of Saudi oil would mean 
much more than gasoline lines. Some high- 
ways would be nearly emptied. Some facto- 
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ries would stop. Some buildings and homes 
would go unheated. The lights of our strong- 
est allies would begin to go out. 

At that, they would be relatively well off 
compared with the Third World countries 
that are already having severe difficulty 
meeting their oil bills. 

A Saudi cutoff would tempt some OPEC 
countries to breach their long-term supply 
contracts and sell oil in the more lucrative 
spot market. That could make $35-a-barrel 
crude a distant memory. Seventy dollars a 
barrel may be more like it. 

The developing countries are already in 
an economic tailspin from the 1979 round of 
price increases which added $12 billion onto 
their international debts. Commercial banks 
that aided them during the 1973-74 crises no 
longer seem willing to throw good money 
after bad. 

The next round of price increases could 
lead to extremely low growth, extreme politi- 
cal instabilities, rampant hoarding, and 
probably famine among the nations that 
have no domestic energy resources to fall 
back on. 

Under the terms of the emergency oil 
sharing system of the International Energy 
Agency (IEA), a system developed in 1974 
by the U.S. and 19 other signatories, what oil 
that remains in the supply pipeline will have 
to be shared in a crisis. 

The largest sharer in this scenario would 
probably be the United States. Tankers en 
route to U.S. East and Gulf Coast would have 
to be diverted to Europe. 

The trigger for the emergency sharing 
system to go in effect is shortfall of 7 percent. 
In a Saudi cutoff the alarms would be 
going off all over the place because ‘he aver- 
age reduction in Europe would be somewhere 
around 25 percent. 

All countries who want aid under this 
system would have to immediately purpose 
rationing and other controls to cut petro- 
leum demands by at least 10 percent. 

SKEPTICISM IN EUROPE 

There is some skepticism within Europe 
over just how much sharing would actually 
occur in the case of a severe shortfall. The 
Financial Times, for example, recently 
quoted a senior French oll executive as say- 
ing: “Wait until the next real crisis. You 
will find governments and companies for- 
getting all about sharing and scrambling 
for supplies.” 

Last year Sweden tried to invoke the 
emergency sharing agreement, but the gov- 
erning board of the International Energy 
Agency ruled the nation’s shortfall did not 
fit all of the requirements of the agreement. 
In the meantime international oil companies 
began shipping more oil to Sweden. 

In the case of a Saudi cutoff, the majors’ 
flexibility to handle crises privately simply 
would not be there. 

The failure of Western Europe and Japan 
to fully support the U.S. in its efforts to free 
the American hostages in Teheran is another 
clue to the level of international agreement 
that can be expected when oil supplies hang 
in the balance. 

While its economy would exhibit the same 
symptoms manifested in Europe and Japan, 
the effect here would be delayed. The resili- 
ency of the larger U.S. economy, coupled 
with our greater abundance of domestic oil, 
coal, natural gas and other resources would 
mean that the U.S. is probably better able 
to withstand the tremors of a major world 
wide depression. 

But it would certainly not be business as 
usual. 

The U.S. obtains about 1.3 million barrels 
a day from Saudi Arabia, while it consumes 
18.8 million barrels. The difference between 
the U.S. and its allies is that while we pro- 
duce almost 50 percent of our daily oil needs, 
Europe produces 14 percent and Japan pro- 
duces nothing. 
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At any given time there is enough oil in 
the U.S. system—tankers at sea, crude oil 
stocks in U.S. refineries and oil stored in the 
salt caverns of the Strategic Petroleum Re- 
serve—that, in theory, the U.S. could main- 
tain its present rate of consumption for ap- 
proximately 300 days in the face of a Saudi 
cutoff. 

IN MONTHS, THE CRUNCH 

The actual breathing time, however, would 
be much less than that because some of the 
incoming oil would have to be diverted to 
help our allies. The Strategic Petroleum Re- 
serve's 91 million barrels of crude stored in 
hollowed-out salt domes along the Gulf 
Coast could give us about 70 days worth of 
relief from the Saudi loss, but when that 
supply is exhausted there will be little left 
to put in the network of pipelines that lead 
to the industrial upper Middle West and the 
East Coast. 

And that’s where the crunch begins be- 
cause there is nothing else in abundance 
that can be quickly substituted for oil. Nat- 
ural gas fills something like 26 percent of 
our energy needs, giving us the equivalent of 
8.9 million barrels a day of oil. 

Even if energy prices were increased, there 
would only be a marginal! rise in natural gas 
production in the short run because gas pro- 
duction in existing fields cannot be accel- 
erated without causing pressure to drop to 
levels below those required for efficient pro- 
duction. 

The largest possible short term supplies of 
natural gas to help shore up the sagging 
U.S. energy system would have to come from 
bargaining with Canada and Mexico. 

America is the Saudi Arabia of coal, but 
in the event of a Saudi oil cutoff, only a 
small amount of this touted “mother fuel” 
could be substituted, the equivalent of 
somewhere between 100,000 and 200,000 bar- 
rels a day of oil. 

The U.S. produces 700 million tons of coal 
a year and there is sufficient excess capacity 
to increase that by maybe another 100 mil- 
lion tons. The immediate problem, though, 
is not in the production end, but in the 
consumption end. 


Few oil-burning utilities can quickly 
switch over to coal. They lack room for coal 
storage, they lack the stokers and the other 
machinery that must be retrofitted to make 
their boilers run on coal. Major provisions 
of the Clean Air Act would also have to be 
waived to bring coal to the rescue in a 
substantial way. 


In the short run, not much more can 
be expected from nuclear power either. At 
the moment there are 67 nuclear plants oper- 
ating. If Congress declared a national emer- 
gency, maintenance on some could be post- 
poned and a few of the shut down plants— 
for example the sister plant of the one 
involved in the accident at Three Mile Is- 
land—could be brought back on line. 

Small as it is, the possible incremental 
improvement from nuclear power would be 
relatively large compared to what the na- 
tion could except to get from synthetic fuel 
production in the short run. Even a crash 
program would require three to four years 
before the first substantial production, say 
the equivalent of 200,000 barrels a day, 
could be pumped into the distribution sys- 
tem. 

That means that in the short run the 
most hopeful way of reducing the economic 
pain of a Saudi cutoff would be reducing 
consumption. While we have had a taste 
of what this would mean during the winter 
of 1973 and during the summer of 1979, 
the curtailments required by a full Saudi 
cutoff would be far beyond that. 

Gasoline rationing and shorter work weeks 
would probably be among the first measures 
to be tried. Panic buying in some areas would 
probably overwhelm the allocation systems. 
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FAIRNESS IMPOSSIBLE 


Consider what Energy Secretary Charles 
W. Duncan is reported to have said a few 
weeks ago on the subject: “If we lost the 
Persian Gulf oil tomorrow, I would have to 
say that I would not be able to administer 
with equity a coupon gas rationing plan.” 

Failure of a federal system to spread out 
the shortages fairly would mean that unfair- 
ness would prevail. Siphoning of gas, for ex- 
ample, would become endemic. A new class 
of security guard—the car watcher—would 
probably be in strong demand. 

Cities would darken at night as only the 
most necessary street and commercial light- 
ing would escape strict conservation controls. 
The suburbs, creatures of the automobile, 
would become disaster areas for businesses. 
The lack of mobility would probably close 
down shopping malls long before they were 
hit by the decline in disposable income re- 
sulting from the higher energy bills. 

The Library of Congress recently completed 
a study using a computer model that pro- 
jected the economic impact of a 1 to 2 mil- 
lion barrel a day reduction of U.S. of] supplies. 

It assumes that as domestic and world oil 
prices rose sharply, the prices of goods and 
services will be similarly inflated, leading to 
a reduction in demand and to higher unem- 
ployment. 

The nation’s gross national product would 
decline by .1 to .2 percent in 1980, a year 
later the decline would be a whopping 2.3 to 
3 percent. The following year the decline 
would go to 4 percent. 

Inflation would jump five more percentage 
points in two years. 

Gasoline would increase by as much as 30 
cents a gallon in 1980, another 30 cents a gal- 
lon in 1981. Heating oil costs would rise by a 
similar proportion. 

Additional increases that could be trig- 
gered by widespread speculative or panic 
buying cannot really be estimated, only 
imagined. 

SOME LEADING SUFFERERS 


Again, only part of the story is reflected in 
the numbers. If a cutoff the size of a Saudi 
cutoff persisted, the nation’s habits and life- 
styles would suffer in ways that are profound. 

The rural areas, increasingly cut off from 
rail, air and bus service, would suffer most. 
So would the poor and elderly, unable to bid 
or struggle for the transportation and fuel 
that is left. 

Industry, looking at soaring heating bills, 
would plan to move to warmer climates, leav- 
ing the industrial Northeast and Middle West 
in a state of unprecedented gloom. 

The sunbelt states would also suffer be- 
cause of their lack of public transit, their 
urban sprawl and their addiction to air 
conditioning. 

As unemployment worsens, crime would in- 
crease in the darkened city streets, Restau- 
rants and night clubs would have difficulty 
finding customers. There would be stories of 
police cars and fire engines unable to respond 
to calls. News commentators would begin to 
wonder how long our democracy could stand 
the strain of the growing lawlessness and 
frustration. 

Politicians and editorialists alike would de- 
mand scapegoats. Big Oil would suffer. OPEC 
would suffer. Environmentalists and environ- 
mental laws would suffer. The Establishment 
would suffer. 

Many people would be led to believe that 
the time had come for a strong man, a real 
Energy Czar, to take control of the nation’s 
faltering economy. 

Assuming that the nation’s Political and 
economic systems can survive, the nation 
would not be the same after a prolonged 
shortfall. 

The energy mix would be different. There 
would be more demands for nuclear power, 
possibly even bringing the breeder reactor, 
which multiplies the available stocks of plu- 
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tonium, into commerical operation (though 
it may take at least a decade before the 
breeder reaches that stage of development). 

More and more coal would find its way 
into synthetic fuel production rather than 
to electrical generation. The quest for cheap, 
efficient solar power would be intensified. Oil 
would be used less for space heating and 
more for gasoline and to feed the petrochemi- 
cal plants that make plastics, cosmetics and 
fertilizers, among a wide spectrum of other 
oll-related products. 

The movement of oil out of home heating 
will have a great impact on the structure of 
American society. Small towns will die and 
bigger ones will feel the strain as people 
move to be near mass transit systems and 
industries that provide sources of waste heat, 
& byproduct that the nation could no longer 
afford to throw away. 

Farm cooperatives will have to figure out 
how to serve the communities in their area 
because energy costs will mean that food 
could no longer be shipped over long dis- 
tances. Fresh vegetables in the winter will 
become a thing of the past unless they are 
grown in greenhouses. 

Recycling of many products will become 
extremely important because the energy will 
simply not be there to replace them as cheap- 
ly. Convenience foods, marginal appliances, 
time saving amenities will no longer be on 
the shelves. 

Natural fabrics will replace synthetics. 
Single family homes will be replaced by or 
rebuilt into multifamily dwellings to cut 
heating costs. 

New housing will be clustered to conserve 
heat. Dreams of a second home in the moun- 
tains or at the seashore will never become 
more than just dreams. 

Resort areas will go into permanent de- 
cline and farms, the farms that survive, will 
become even more mechanized, corporate- 
style entities. 

This gloomy scenario is not just idle specu- 
lation, but one that is being seriously con- 
sidered by academics and government offi- 
cails. The specter of a revolutionary take- 
over of Saudi Arabia—or any other oil-pro- 
ducing country upon which the West relies— 
is not at all far fetched. The present “mini- 
glut” of oil supplies in world markets is a 
temporary bubble and could revert to short- 
fall very quickly if Iranian production falls 
below 2 million barrels a day or is switched 
to markets in Eastern Europe for a sustained 
period. 

While we have painted a bleak picture of 
the future, an even worse vision is conceiv- 
able. A conflagration anywhere in the Middle 
East could easily spread to neighboring 
states. Instability in Saudi Arabia could 
easily lead to war over Saudi territory, Ku- 
wait, the Neutral Zone or the territorial in- 
tegrity of Bahrain. 

Such instability might arise from the ris- 
ing tide of Islamic revivalism. In part, this 
religious resurgence is a revolt against the 
sterility of Western value which we have 
exported to them in exchange for their oil. 
The view of democracy which we have ex- 
ported is one which equates freedom with 
consumerism. As a result of our failure to 
realize the inherent incompatibility between 
a consumer oriented society and the values 
of Islam, we may not be able to prevent the 
disintegration of the regimes we now 
support. 

Optimists will argue that it is possible that 
the oil shortfalls described will never occur: 
that Saudi Arabia and other Middle Eastern 
nations will evolve into stable, modern so- 
cieties. But history has shown that such 
evolution rarely proceeds peacefully, rather 
it moves in fits and starts. 

We would be ill-advised to continue our 
present policies on the premise that the best 
of all possible worlds will result. We would 
be wise to consider the worst. 
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PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Conyers) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day in error and inadvertently I voted 
against the Obey substitute to the House 
budget resolution, that would have re- 
stored $740 million in outlays to a va- 
riety of major domestic programs. 

My intention was to vote for the Obey 
substitute, just as I had supported three 
other amendments that would have re- 
stored funds to domestic programs. The 
inadvertent vote was completely incon- 
sistent with my whole position on the 
budget resolution and the sentiments I 
expressed during debate. I regret that 
an error was made. 


MILITARIZATION OF SPACE PRE- 
SENTS DANGERS 


(Mr. BROWN of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the space program of the United 
States has two main components—the 
well-known civilian space activities of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, and the less publicized mil- 
itary space program of the Department 
of Defense. I am increasingly concerned 
about the balance between these two pro- 
grams in space activities and about pros- 
pects for the continued peaceful devel- 
opment and use of our space resources. 

The DOD space program now has a 
budget comparable to NASA’s. This has 
not previously been the case—it is a re- 
sult of the fact that NASA’s budget is 
barely holding its own against inflation, 
and of the increase, in real dollars, in 
the DOD space budget in every year since 
1974. Of the $116 billion the United 
States has spent in space since 1958, at 
least $40 billion, and by some estimates 
more than $50 billion, has been in de- 
fense-related space activities. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not question that 
many activities of the military space pro- 
gram are essential to our security. The 
militarization of space is a reality, and 
is brought home to us in many ways, 
most recently by fresh reports of “killer” 
satellite tests by the Soviet Union. The 
principal work of the DOD space pro- 
gram, as I understand it, is in supporting 
ground activities and in protecting civil- 
ian access to and use of the space en- 
vironment. My concern is with the health 
and welfare of the civilian space effort 
which is the object of this protection. I 
have noted before, in introducing the 
National Space Policy Act of 1980, our 
need to reaffirm this Nation's leadership 
in exploring and developing the space 
environment for the benefit of mankind, 
and I have argued for the importance of 
articulating policy goals and instituting 
the long-range planning needed to 
achieve these goals. 

There are a number of areas, including 
the Space Shuttle, the proposed National 
Oceanic Satellite System, and the opera- 
tional land remote sensing system now 
being planned, which call for close mili- 
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tary-civilian cooperation in development 
and implementation. While I welcome 
DOD’s participation in these ventures, it 
is important that a true partnership be 
created, with civilian participation on an 
equal footing. Unless we take steps to in- 
sure the vigor of our civilian space pro- 
gram, the civilian aspect of such efforts 
may gradually become subordinate as 
space develops into a military arena. 

Mr. Speaker, it is unfortunate that 
existing international agreements such 
as SALT and the Outer Space Treaty of 
1967 do not offer stronger protection 
against the militarization of space. They 
do not explicitly ban the development 
and testing of means to attack satellites; 
nor do they even ban attacks against the 
satellites themselves. Under these trea- 
ties, it appears that weapons may be 
placed in orbit as long as they are not 
weapons of mass destruction. Because of 
these inadequacies, I believe that we need 
to strengthen the Outer Space Treaty 
and existing disarmament agreements, 
particularly in the area of antisatellite 
weapons. Our current disagreement with 
the Soviet Union over Afghanistan 
should not blind us to the importance 
of continuing negotiations aimed at an 
antisatellite treaty. 

We are at a critical point in space 
weapons technology. The continued de- 
velopment of this technology jeopardizes 
existing treaties and government pledges 
to limit the arms race and to preserve 
outer space for peaceful purposes. 
Although both superpowers may have or 
be approaching the capability to take out 
one or two satellites without warning, 
neither is as yet close to the ability to 
destroy most or all of an adversary’s 
satellites simultaneously. There is mu- 
tual advantage in preventing the attain- 
ment of such a destabilizing capacity, 
and it is my hope that both sides may 
be induced to seek an agreement while 
these technological constraints still ap- 
ply. We need to bear in mind also that 
space activities are no longer a two- 
power game—other countries now have 
the capability to launch and operate 
satellites, and some have done so. Clearly 
it is in their interest as well to limit 
deployment of space weaponry. 

Mr. Speaker, it is clear that the pri- 
mary obstacle to a comprehensive ban 
on antisatellite capabilities is verifica- 
tion—lasers can be easily concealed, and 
“killer” satellite systems may be 
launched with their true purpose dis- 
guised. I believe that we should take 
seriously the possibility of an interna- 
tional satellite monitoring agreement as 
an aid in verification. At the United 
Nations Special Session on Disarmament 
in 1978, the French Government put 
forth a proposal for an international 
satellite agency to monitor the imple- 
mentation of international disarmament 
and security agreements. This proposal 
is now under study by a group of gov- 
ernmental experts, whose preliminary 
report noted, among other things, that 
the necessary ground resolution for an 
effective system is presently available 
only in military satellites. 

I would not suggest that the creation 
of an international monitoring capability 
will be an easy task, but I believe that 
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more and better information, more 
widely shared, will eventually result in 
increased security for all. The interna- 
tionalization of space activities is an 
important aspect of current and future 
space policy, and we should encourage 
useful initiatives for cooperative activi- 
ties in this and other areas. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to my col- 
leagues’ attention an article from the 
December 1979 issue of the Sciences. 
The article, entitled “America’s Other 
Space Program,” describes the military 
space program in some detail and ex- 
presses concern about the relative ero- 
sion of our civilian space effort. I would 
like to quote the last two sentences of 
this article: 

On the Earth, the U.S.'s activities are not 
dominated and limited by military concerns. 
Let us not allow them to be so dominated 
and limited 100 miles directly overhead. 


The complete text of the article 
follows: 
America’s OTHER SPACE PROGRAM 
(By Trudy E. Bell) 


If asked to enumerate the U.S. efforts in 
space, most people would probably first cite 
the Apollo astronauts landing on the moon, 
followed closely by the recent spectacular 
discoveries by our unmanned spacreratt ex- 
ploring the planets from close up. Indeed, 
one could present a strong case that the 
past two decades have been the most revo- 
lutionary in the history of astronomy since 
the time of Galileo. 

A thoughtful person would recognize that 
our space efforts have extended beyond 
scientific exploration to dollars and cents, 
and that, indeed, space industrialization is 
already with us: through communications 
satellites that allow live television coverage 
from halfway around the world, through 
meteorological satellites that provide long- 
range weather forecasts that have saved 
countless lives and billions of dollars of crops 
from disastrous weather, through Earth-re- 
sources satellite that have mapped mineral 
and oil fields and monitor pollution. And 
then, of course, there is the “twice-used” or 
“spinoff’ technology that was first invented 
for space and applied to different purposes: 
rechargeable pacemakers for heart patients, 
computer reservation systems used in vir- 
tually every airline and major car-rental 
agency, and the integrated-circuit technol- 
ogy that produced the boom of pocket calcu- 
lators and home computers. 

Prominent among these same activities 
would be the name of the agency that began 
them all: the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

In reality, however, the U.S. has two space 
programs. NASA's effort is the familiar one: 
our civilian program in space. The other is 
the relatively unpublicized military space 
program of the Department of Defense: 

The DOD space program has a budget 
comparable to NASA’s—and it is rapidly 
growing while NASA's is being eroded by 
inflation. Moreover, the DOD space program 
has launched more spacecraft than NASA's. 

The DOD routes more than 70 percent of 
its military communications via space re- 
lays; it has its own communications, navi- 
gation, and Farth- monitoring satellites, 
some with equipment far more sensitive and 
precise than NASA's is allowed to be, and it 
has @ crucial stake in the success of the 
space shuttle. 

The DOD has committed major funding 
toward the research and development of 
space defenses and weapons. 

The DOD is currently considering estab- 
lishing an independent space command or- 
ganization which might be similar to the 
Strategic Air Command. 
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SPENDING FOR SPACE 


For the fiscal year 1980, the U.S. is budg- 
eted to spend some $8.4 billion in space. Only 
about half of that, or $4.2 billion, will go to 
NASA. Virtually all the rest goes to Amer- 
ica’s other space program; the one run by 
the DOD. (The full NASA budget for fiscal 
1980 is $4.6 billion, but not all of that goes 
into space-related research and development. 
Remember, the first A in NASA stands for 
“aeronautics,” and aviation-related R&D ac- 
counts for about 10 percent of NASA's work.) 

Since the formal U.S. space program be- 
gan in 1958, the U.S. has spent at least $116 
billion in space—at least $40 billion of it in 
defense-related space activities. The June 4, 
1979 issue of Business Week places the figure 
at more than $50 billion. 

NASA's lead in funding stems from the 
flush Apollo days of the mid-1960's, when 
for a few years the civilian space effort drew 
triple the support of the military one. But 
now that trend has strongly reversed: not 
only is DOD's funding in space now equal to 
NASA's, but while NASA's eroded budget is 
barely holding its own against inflation, the 
DOD's space budget is accelerating. It has 
doubled just since 1976. 

Unlike the civilian space program, which 
is coordinated under the one umbrella 
agency of NASA, the DOD space program is 
divided among somewhat overlapping pro- 
grams in the Army, the Navy and the Air 
Force. As might be expected, though, the 
service with the largest military interest in 
space is the Air Force. Until now, most of 
its research and development has been done 
under the overall management of SAMSO— 
the Space and Missile Systems Organization. 
This fall, however, SAMSO is being deac- 
tivated and replaced by two new organiza- 
tions; one is the Ballistic Missile Office, the 
other is the Space Service Division, which 
will assume the space-related activities 
formerly the responsibility of SAMSO. Ac- 
cording to Air Force officials, the realign- 
ment of SAMSO reflects in part the expand- 
ing role of Air Force space activities. 

EYES AND EARS IN ORBIT 

The DOD has had an active satellite pro- 
gram since 1959, and its activity matches 
NASA’s better than launch for launch. In 
1977, for example, NASA made 14 launches 
putting 15 satellites into orbit; the DOD 
made 10 launches putting 14 satellites into 
orbit. Please note, however, that two of the 
satellites NASA put into orbit were ones it 
launched for the DOD. 

The oldest-running satellite effort of the 
DOD is aimed at keeping watch on the other 
guy—via reconnaissance satellites. Accord- 
ing to Anthony Kenden writing in the July, 
1978 issue of Spaceflight, between 1959 and 
1976, the U.S. fired 296 launches of recon- 
naissance satellites, of which 262 succeeded 
in placing their payloads in orbit. To put 
that into perspective, it means by 1976 re- 
connaissance satellites alone accounted for 
43 percent of all U.S. launches of spacecraft 
to Earth orbit and beyond. 

One reason so many of them have been 
launched is that many are designed to have 
lifetimes of only a few weeks or months: 
long enough to be injected into orbit, circle 
the Earth a few times taking pictures, and 
then parachute their exposed film to be 
snatched by aircraft in mid-air. Such a pro- 
cedure circumvents the problem of radio 
transmissions being intercepted or jammed. 

Reconnaissance satellites are of several 
different types. Most of them monitor the 
Earth in some way, generally from polar 
orbits that carry them over the entire Earth's 
surface. Some very large areas of the Earth. 
Others take a close look at smaller areas at 
high resolution. At least one that was 
launched for the Navy monitored the ocean 
to keep track of Russian ship movements. 
Others, known as early-warning satellites, 
keep a lookout at infrared wavelengths for 
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hot gas exhaust plumes that may signal the 
launch of enemy missiles. 

Perhaps the most remarkable U.S. recon- 
naisance satellites to be launched are those 
in the series unofficially known as “Big Bird.” 
The Big Bird satellites are the largest mili- 
tary spacecraft developed by the U.S.—each 
one is a cylinder measuring some 45 feet 
long and 10 feet in diameter, and weighing 
in at 10 tons. Each carries two imaging sys- 
tems: one an area-survey film-scanner de- 
veloped by Eastman Kodak, and the other 
a high-resolution camera for close-look 
photography developed by Perkin-Elmer. 
Each Big Bird has a lifetime of about half a 
year; it carries about half a dozen recoverable 
capsules which, as mission requirements dic- 
tate, are loaded with exposed film and are 
returned to Earth. In addition, Big Bird may 
also transmit live television images from a 
20-foot unfurled antenna to one of seven 
ground stations. 


The first Big Bird was launched June, 1971 
and two or three have been launched each 
year since. Each has a highly elliptical orbit 
that passes over the north and south poles of 
the Earth, so that it can examine the same 
areas each day at the same local time. 

The most astounding thing about Big Bird 
is the resolution of its Perkin-Elmer 8-foot 
focal-length Cassegrain close-look camera 
system. According to Curtis L. Peebles writ- 
ing in the November, 1978 issue of Space- 
flight, from 100 miles up Big Bird's ground 
resolution is better than one foot. “It can 
resolve individual people from orbit.” The 
joke that our military personnel have nick- 
names for the Rusian truckdrivers is not 
far from the truth. 

In addition, an object several orders of 
magnitude longer than it is wide can also be 
resolved when its width is well below limit- 
ing resolution. Therefore it may be possible 
to pick out extremely elongated objects from 
Big Bird's photos—objects as small as only 
an inch or two wide: for example, the high 
voltage cables of the national grid. Moreover, 
if an object is luminous or is a specular re- 
flector, even if it is much smaller than the 
Satellite’s limit of resolution, it can still 
be seen as a point of light. 

From old and new photographs taken from 
Big Bird, it should be possible to observe 
slight changes that foretell critical events: 
extensions in rails, new buildings of which 
the functions can be recognized, or changes 
in factory routine. In addition, Big Bird 
examines the earth at different wavelengths, 
and comparison between those wavelengths 
can reveal even more information: for ex- 
ample, the heat pattern from a new build- 
ing can indicate whether it is a decoy built 
to confuse or whether it is a structure in 
particular use. 

Starting with the second flight, the Big 
Bird satellites have also carried many small 
subsatellites into orbit, which then separated 
from the main payload and were injected 
into their own high orbits. Initially these 
subsatellites were for electronic recon- 
naissance or "ferret" missions. In Kenden’s 
apt comparison, “If area survey and close- 
look satellites are the ‘eyes’ of reconnais- 
sance, then the ferret satellites are the 
‘ears’.” Their mission is to detect and record 
radio and radar transmissions while over 
foreign territory, and to replay them to 
ground stations at home for analysis. From 
such transmissions it is possible to locate the 
enemy's aircraft and missile defense radar 
systems, and to deduce a remarkable amount 
about their performance and characteristics. 
From ferret satellites it is also possible to 
eavesdrop on military and government com- 
munications such as submarine-to-shore 
links. It has even been suggested that ferret 
satellites can monitor telephone communi- 
cations. 
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WORLDWIDE MILITARY COMMUNICATIONS 


The DOD's eyes and ears in orbit are by no 
means limited to “spy” satellites. The DOD 
is placing increased emphasis on satellite 
communications systems to support its di- 
verse requirements for worldwide military 
communications, The Defense Satellite Com- 
munications System (DSCS) provides world- 
wide point-to-point communications for 
fixed ground stations, with high capacity 
and high data rate. It consists of four satel- 
lites and two spares in geosynchronous orbit 
(orbits over the equator some 22,000 miles 
high, allowing each satellite to remain fixed 
over one spot on the Earth). The Navy's 
Fleet Satellite Communications Systems 
(FLTSATCOM), consisting of several satel- 
lites also in geosynchronous orbit, provides 
urgent, tactical communications for hun- 
dreds of mobile users such as ships and sub- 
marines, with moderate capacity and low 
data rate. The Air Force Satellite Communi- 
cations Systems (AFSATCOM), consisting of 
receiver-transmitters attached to various 
“host” satellites, provides command and con- 
trol communications for strategic nuclear 
forces, particularly to bombers, The DOD also 
has the Satellite Data System (SDS), con- 
sisting of three satellites in highly eccentric 
polar orbits—the only communications sat- 
ellites not in geosynchronous orbit—designed 
to provide communications with receivers at 
latitudes greater than 70 degrees north, 
where geosynchronous satellites are below 
the horizon. 

The DOD also has its own system of 
weather satellites, the Defense Meteorological 
Satellite Program (DMSP), consisting of two 
satellites in polar orbits that circle the Earth 
every 101 minutes. The DMSP satellites ob- 
tain weather data for the entire Earth four 
times per day, supplying high-quality visual 
and infrared imagery and other specialized 
meteorological data to support military op- 
erations. From transportable weather ter- 
minals in the battlefield, commanders can 
have complete weather data within 20 min- 
utes after one of the satellites pass over- 
head—crucial if they are planning troop 
movements under protection of cloud cover. 

The Navy also has a system of six naviga- 
tional satellites, called Transit, in operation 
since the mid-1960’s. This network provides 
a worldwide system allowing one to fix one’s 
position on the surface of the Earth to bet- 
ter than a quarter of a mile, and is intended 
primarily to support the activities of strategic 
ballistic missile submarines. Over the next 
several years, however, the Transit system 
will be superseded by the remarkable 
NAVSTAR Global Positioning System, a sys- 
tem of 24 satellites that will allow one to 
fix one’s three-dimensional position—on the 
ground and in the air—to an accuracy of a 
few feet, and one’s velocity to an accuracy 
of 1/10 mile per hour. Receivers will be 
carried not only by planes, submarines and 
ground vehicles, but also by individual troops 
in backpacks. 

SPACE SHUTTLE’S MILITARY ROLE 


NASA's fleet of four space shuttles is the 
point at which civilian space program and 
the military space program clearly intersect. 
Not only are the shuttles America’s major 
commitment to space exploration and ex- 
rloitation in the 1980’s—but they are also 
the first NASA spacecraft to have a military 
role. 

The space shuttles are the first reusable 
spacecraft to be built. In essence, they will 
be the first space vehicles to be treated like 
airplanes: after the high cost of building 
each shuttle orbiter once, the operating ex- 
penses of going into orbit time after time 
will be low. And as with airplanes, those 
costs will be borne by the various commercial, 
international and governmental customers 
that buy space for their projects inside its 
cavernous payload bay. 
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Each shuttle orbiter, which is about the 
size of a DC-9 aircraft, will be launched 
like a rocket and will go into orbit around 
the Earth several hunared miles up. it may 
stay in orbit for less than a week or as long 
as a month, with the several payload spe- 
cialists inside performing various duties: 
switching on experiments, boosting space- 
crait to higher orbits, repairing or retrieving 
satellites in orbit or building large struc- 
tures in space. When their mission is accom- 
plished, the astronaut-pilots guide the 
shuttle orbiter back into the atmosphere. 
its delta-shaped wings make it glide rather 
ungracefully back to Earth in dead-stick 
flight that has been likened to the con- 
trolled descent of a brick. When the orbiter 
is close to the ground, it lowers wheels like 
an airplane and brakes to a stop on a run- 
way. Within two weeks it is cleaned, checked 
and ready to be launched again. 

The first shuttle was to have been launched 
over a year ago and to have been in regular 
service by 1980, but it has been plagued by 
an interminable series of problems with its 
main engine and with the thousands of 
custom heat-resistant tiles being applied 
to its entire body. Some observers seriously 
doubt that it will get off the ground before 
next fall. And the cost overruns and the suc- 
cessive delays incurred in trying to patch 
together the shuttle’s cutting-edge tech- 
nology on a shorestring budget are eating 
into the stomachs of NASA and its con- 
tractors. 

The problems with the space shuttle are 
concentrating not only NASA, which is tak- 
ing most of the Congressional heat, but also 
the DOD. About one-sixth of the cost of 
developing the shuttle—$1.5 billion—is be- 
ing borne by the Pentagon, which has also 
blocked out some 40 percent of the shuttie's 
flights for the first few years, The shuttle's 
very design was adjusted to meet Air Force 
specifications: two of which were to carry 
32,000 pounds into polar orbit, and to have 
a huge cargo bay 60 feet long by 15 feet 
wide—the size of a six-story building lying on 
its side. To achieve militarily useful polar or- 
bits while still observing the U.S.'s safety 
practice of launching rockets only over 
water, the Air Force is redesigning the Van- 
denberg Air Force Base in California to 
handle shuttle launches southward into 
high inclination orbits. Under this plan the 
Kennedy Space Center in Florida will launch 
the shuttle only eastward into equatorial or 
low-inclination orbits. In addition, it is the 
NOD that is developing the Inertial Upper 
Stage, or IUS, which is a two-stage or three- 
stage expendable vehicle that will be used 
by both by the DOD and by NASA to boost 
spacecraft up to geosynchronous orbit or 
beyond. Moreover, of the 35 new shuttle 
astronaut candidates chosen by NASA in 
1977. 21 were from the DOD. 

Just what the DOD has in mind for its 
various missions is not clear. Some will un- 
doubtedly involve inserting reconnaissance 
satellites into polar orbits, repairing mal- 
functioning satellites and perhaps retrieving 
the exposed film from others and replenish- 
ing the supply. Many of the missions will be 
classified. The payloads will be readied in a 
partially buried building at Vandenberg, 
hoisted vertically into a gantry, and then 
carried to the shuttle on the launch pad 
and installed. During the installation, the 
gantry has a closeable payload room with 
doors that wrap around the orbiter—con- 
cealing classified payloads from unauthor- 
ized eyes. Those classified missions will be 
piloted by military shuttle pilots. performed 
by military shuttle mission specialists and 
controlled from the ground by Air Force offi- 
cers who are being trained by NASA to take 
the place of the civilian mission controllers 
at Johnson Space Center during classified 
missions. Moreover, the shuttle data process- 
ing facility at Johnson is being enclosed by 
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wire mesh as a security measure to prevent 
computer signal emissions from being moni- 
tored from outside the building during Air 
Force reconnaissance missions. 


SPACELAB’S MANY USES 


Some of the DOD missions will involve 
Spacelab, the reusable shirtsleeve-environ- 
ment orbital scientific laboratory being de- 
veloped by the Furopean Space Agency 
(ESA). Spacelab will be transported to and 
from orbit in the cargo bay of the shuttle 
orbiter, where it will remain throughout the 
flight. Spacelab is designed to provide experi- 
ments from all fields and many nations with 
ready access to the environment of space; 
according to the Spacelab Users Guide pub- 
lished jointly by NASA and ESA, it can be 
equipped for experiments in astronomy, the 
life sciences, materials science and process- 
ing, communications and navigation, re- 
mote-sensing of the Earth for resources and 
the like, and investigations of the Earth’s 
atomsphere, ionosphere and magnetosphere 
Experimental facillties that can be made 
available include telescopes for many wave- 
lengths, laboratories, furnaces and high- 
power lasers. 

Now, the DOD's interest in science is not 
new. For years both the Naval Research 
Laboratory and the Air Force Geophysics 
Laboratory have been doing basic research 
in solar physics, solar-terrestrial relations, 
plasma processes and the like to determine 
the effects of such activity as solar flares on 
military systems and operations. It is likely 
that Spacelab will allow these investigations 
to more closely examine the sun and the 
sun-weather relations. 


But there are several other capabilities of 
Spacelab that suggest that it has even great- 
er military usefulness. For example, Space- 
lab can be equipped with an instrument- 
pointing subsystem capable of alming equip- 
ment as large as 10 feet in diameter and five 
tons with an accuracy of a second of arc. 
Such a piece of equipment could be a very 
large telescope indeed, which might be 
monitoring either the Earth below or the 
neighborhood in space for signs of unfriend- 
ly activity. This suggests that it is not at all 
improbable for Spacelab to be used as a 
manned reconnaissance satellite. 

That idea would not be without precedent. 
Both NASA and the DOD are apprehensive 
about the political and military implications 
of the Soviet Union’s announced plans to 
establish a permanently manned space sta- 
tion in low Earth orbit, and about its on- 
going development of a small delta-winged 
reusable space vehicle disturbingly similar 
to the shuttle. Moreover, the Air Force has 
wanted a military Manned Orbiting Labora- 
tory since the 1960's, and was working on 
plans for one but was cut back in 1969; 
it views the space shuttle as a way to main- 
tain a military involvement in manned space 
flight, and may be eyeing Spacelab as a low- 
profile way of getting a part-time manned- 
orbiting laboratory. In addition, at least one 
writer in the June 4, 1979 issue of Aviation 
Week and Space Technology speculates that 
the Air Force's establishment this summer of 
a manned space flight support group at 
Johnson Space Center “could also be an in- 
itial step towards development of a man-in- 
space capability for the Dept. of Defense.” 


SATELLITES AND ANTISATELLITES 


Both the U.S, and the U.S.S.R. started to 
develop antisatellite capabilities early in the 
space age. According to a review article on 
antisatellite systems by Michael A.G. Mich- 
aud in the first issue of the new journal 
Space Humanization Series, the U.S. began 
its efforts in 1958. when the Defense Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency (DARPA) 
embarked on several studies of maneuverable 
antisatellite spacecraft designed to go into 


orbit, intercept an enemy satellite and de- 
stroy It. 
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An alternative to the orbital-intercept 
method is the direct-ascent method, where- 
by a missile is launched into space from the 
ground or from an aircraft to disable a satel- 
lite. The DOD began investigating direct- 
ascent studies early in 1959. Both the Army 
and the Air Force experimented with anti- 
satellite missile systems in the early 1960's, 
but both were phased out of operation. Oth- 
er non-nuclear destruction techniques were 
considered, though, such as blinding a 
reconnaissance satellite with laser beams or 
by spewing paint over the optical windows, 
strewing pellets or warheads in the satel- 
lite’s path, or entangling it in a metallic 
net. 

The U.S. was not alone in this early re- 
search. The U.S.S.R. was alsu investigating 
antisatellite systems at least by 1962, con- 
centrating on the orbital-intercept method. 
By 1971 it had run a series of seven tests, 
by putting a target in orbit and then 
launching an interceptor to hunt it out. 

The antisatellite problem was rather 
quiescent, however, until 1975 when stories 
appeared claiming that a U.S. early-warning 
satellite had been temporarily blinded by 
Soviet lasers. The DOD later issued a state- 
ment saying that it was blinded by several 
large fires along Soviet natural gas pipelines. 
But by February, 1976 the Soviets had begun 
a new series of tests with orbital-interceptor 
satellites, which were continued at least 
through May, 1978. 

These tests were mostly with targets in 
low Earth orbit—300 miles up or so. They 
have demonstrated no capability to intercept 
satellites in geosynchronous orbits. The low- 
Earth orbit capability, however, would cover 
reconnaissance and ferret satellites, would 
have covered the Manned Orbiting Labora- 
tory and will cover the space shuttle. In 
fact, according to Michaud there is some 
speculation that the timing of the U.S. space 
shuttle program may explain the hiatus in 
the Soviet tests as they improved their sys- 
tem. For one thing, as reported in the April 
17, 1978 issue of Aviation Week and Space 
Technology, the Soviets have accused the 
space shuttle, with its rendezvous radar, its 
maneuverability and its remote manipulator 
system, of being e killer satellite. The DOD, 
however, has said that it has no plans to 
use the shuttle for inspecting and/or disa- 
bling Soviet satellites. 

Now the U.S. has stepped up its own direct- 
ascent antisatellite research and develop- 
ment, and has recently embarked on a multi- 
year $400-$500 million program to overcome 
the 10-year lead gained by the U.SS.R. in 
this area. Seventy-three million dollars were 
budgeted for fiscal 1979. 


DIRECTED-ENERGY WEAPONS 


Jn this connection both the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. are doing research on the use of 
directed-energy weapons such as lasers and 
particle beams. For lasers the DOD has al- 
ready spent $1.3 billion on development— 
and has impressively demonstrated a laser’s 
ability to bring down missiles in flight. The 
question is no longer whether laser systems 
are feasible, but how soon engineering can 
make laster weapon systems practical. The 
Pentagon now hoves to have a prototype 
laser weapon system ready for testing in 
1982; operational systems could be installed 
on mountain tovs or carried aloft in special 
jet planes as early as 1985. 

It is the particle-beam weapons that have 
recently stirred up the most controversy. 
Particle-beam weavons would create high- 
energy beams of charged sub-atomic parti- 
cles by accelerating them through a rapidly 
changing magnetic field such as that in 
particle accelerators on the Earth; when the 
beam is directed at a target. it would rapidly 
heat it, meltine or cracking it with the 
thermal stresses. The power of such weapons 
is that an antisatellite beam-weavon would 
have a range of several thousand miles at 
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the speed of light, and could destroy enemy 
vehicles without having to maneuver to in- 
tercept them. 

There is much heated debate, however, as 
to how feasible, let alone how useful, such 
particle-beam weapons might be. In the 
April, 1979 issue of Scientific American, John 
Parmentola and Kosta Tsipis carefully point 
out the staggering energy requirements of 
such weapons and their vulnerability to cer- 
tain fairly straightforward countermeasures. 
Such arguments, however, should be weighed 
with care—if only because it is often wise 
not to be too confident about what a fledg- 
ling technology can’t do. Parmentola and 
Tsipis address only three possible uses: as 
defensive weapons aboard ships to counter 
cruise missiles, as defensive weapons on the 
ground acting as antiballistic missile sys- 
tems, and as defensive weapons aboard satel- 
lites to shoot down offensive boosters rising 
above the atmosphere. They do not discuss 
either their effectiveness as offensive first- 
strike weapons, nor as space-based weapons 
acting against other satellites. 

The DOD is less confident as to what par- 
ticle-beam weapons won't be able to do; it 
is devoting $29 million in fiscal 1980 to 
seriously explore the problem, and is seeking 
added funding for fiscal 1981. But the U.S. 
will have a lot of catching up to do: re- 
portedly the Soviet particle-beam program is 
comparable in scale to the Manhattan Proj- 
ect that developed the U.S. atomic bomb, 
and has been underway for 20 years. 

In addition to defensive weapons, the DOD 
is also studying other ways of protecting 
satellites in orbit, by improving their surviv- 
ability: for example, it is studying how to 
harden satellite surfaces to make them less 
vulnerable to attack, and how to make their 
communications systems resistant to jam- 
ming. In addition, the DOD is keen on in- 
creasing surveillance capacity to be able to 
observe what is going on in orbit as well as 
on the ground. Currently it is estimated that 
there are some 4,000 satellites and other ob- 
jects orbiting the Earth; some forecasters 
believe that by 1985 there may be more than 
10,000. The DOD wants to be able to account 
for the presence and movement of these ob- 
jects so that new packages can be readily 
detected and identified, to be able to separate 
friendly or natural ones from unfriendly 
ones. 

MERGER OF NASA AND DOD? 


The silent question put before us by the 
DOD's ccnsiderable and growing space pro- 
gram and NASA's erosion is not whether to 
pursue our activities in space; we are doing 
that. The question is whether those activities 
are to be primarily elvillan—or primarily 
military. 

In December, 1978 a report titled United 
States Civilian Space Programs: An Over- 
view was prepared by the Science Policy Re- 
search Division of the Congressional Re- 
search Service of the Library of Congress 
for the House Committee on Science and 
Technology; it summarized the history of 
our civilian activities in space and identified 
issues for possible consideration of the Com- 
mittee during the 96th Congress. One overall 
thrust of the report was the question: is 
NASA necessary? “It may seem that after 
twenty years, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) is a perma- 
nent fixture,” the report begins. But this is 
an age of sunset laws, and conditions change 
so that what may have been valid in 1958 
is fair game for reexamination now.” For ex- 
ample, one issue is whether the research and 
development efforts of NASA and the DOD 
represent costly duplication. “What would 
be the consequences of a merger of the 
NASA and DOD efforts in space?” the report 
asks. “Would the surviving agency neces- 
sarily be subordinate to DOD?” If NASA and 
the DOD were to continue to keep their sen- 
arate identities, since the DOD may be the 
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principal user of the shuttle “should it have 
complete operational control of its own shut- 
tles, or should it manage all the shuttle 
craft and facilities? ... How would NASA 
be changed if it were restricted to research, 
development and conducting science experi- 
ments, losing its launch capabilities to 
DOD?" 

The report did not answer those questions, 
but went on to ask others about NASA's 11 
centers around the country, many of which it 
had originally inherited from the DOD. Dur- 
ing the heyday of spaceflight, all of these 
facilities were deemed necessary to fulfilling 
the Nation’s space goals. As space flights 
declined, however, cutbacks in funding and 
personne] resulted [note attributed cause 
and effect—T.E.B.|, reducing capabilities at 
some of the centers. Questions have now 
been raised as to whether NASA needs so 
many centers to support its work for the 
decades ahead.” Some of those questions fo- 
cused on the consequences of consolidating 
the centers, returning some to the DOD and 
transferring others to other branches of the 
government such as the Department of En- 
ergy. 

Nowhere did the 182-page report, in its 
issues proposed for consideration, ask sim- 
ilar probing questions about the conse- 
quences of increasing our civilian activities 
in space. 

In addition, in a speech last August before 
the annual convention of the American Bar 
Association, the Smithsonian Institution’s 
Assistant General Counsel George S. Robin- 
son stated: “President Carter is ‘open-mind- 
ed’ about the issue of whether to combine 
military and civil space programs under mili- 
tary administration; one in particular is the 
meteorological satellite program under 
NOAA (National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration). The Air Force already has 
expressed a desire and willingness to run the 
civilian space program as well as its own.” 

To be sure, there is no doubt in the Penta- 
gon’s collective mind about the military im- 
portance of space: the DOD is planning to 
become more heavily involved. Both the Navy 
and the Air Force have been working on 
studies regarding their use and operations 
of space systems through the end of the cen- 
tury, and the value of large structures such 
as antenna farms in assisting tactical ground 
forces. Moreover, the Air Force is consider- 
ing a significant new management structure 
to handle its increasing space activities— 
perhaps reforming the Strategic Air Com- 
mand into a Strategic Aerospace Command, 
perhaps establishing an entirely separate 
U.S. AF. Space Command perhaps even 
eventually forming a separate U.S. Space 
Command that would be a unified command 
organization of the Air Force, Army and 
Navy. For all these activities, according to 
Air Force Undersecretary Hans M. Mark, 
“Space shuttle is important with a capital 
T ... It was just 30 years ago that we set 
up an air force. That was a new technology 
that required a new service. Something simi- 
lar will happen with the Shuttle.” 

There is also no doubt in the Soviet 
Union's collective mind about the military 
importance of space. According to the Soviet 
Aerospace Handbook published by the U.S. 
Air Force, between 1957 and 1975 the Soviets 
launched 1,177 payloads. Since 1969 they 
have averaged about 80 launches per year, 
two or three times the number of US. 
launches since that date. The majority of 
them are directed to military operations, 
mostly with photographic reconnaissance, 
electronic ferreting, radar calibration, mili- 
tary navigation and communications, ocean 
surveillance and the like. They are believed 
to be working on a satellite system capable 
of detecting missile launchings or nuclear 
explosions on earth, and are suspected of 
working on a laser device that will attempt 
to neutralize an orbiting space system from 
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either a ground-based or satellite-based fir- 
ing system. 

In addition, whatever the inhabitants of 
the U.S. may believe, the U.S.S.R. apparently 
perceives the American space efforts primarily 
in a military light. According to V. D. Soko- 
lovsky's Military Strategy (quoted in the So- 
viet Aerospace Handbook, “The U.S. im- 
perialists have subordinated space explora- 
tion to military aims and . . . they intend to 
use space to accomplish their aggressive proj- 
ects—a surprise nuclear attack on the Soviet 
Union and the other socialist countries. .. . 
It would be a mistake to allow the imperialist 
camp to achieve superiority in this field.” 
And the U.S.S.R. is putting its money where 
its mouth is: although it is difficult to make 
distinctions between its civilian and military 
programs, most experts agree that it spends 
at least twice as much on its military activi- 
ties in space as it does on civilian activities. 

Such activities are not to be brushed aside. 
The crux of the matter lies in the worrisome 
fact that existing international agreements 
such as SALT or the Outer Space Treaty do 
not explicitly ban the development and test- 
ing of the means to attack satellites; in fact, 
they do not even ban attacks against the 
satellites themselves. Nor do they ban the 
placing of weapons in orbit as long as they 
are not weapons of mass destruction. A num- 
ber of space lawyers, such as George Robin- 
son, have urged that the Outer Space Treaty 
be strengthened to close those gaps. 


MAKING SPACE SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY 


In spite of these facts, there seems to be 
considerable doubt in some U.S. Congres- 
sional minds as to the military importance of 
sSpace—or as to the importance of space at 
all. Just this past August the House Appro- 
priations Defense Subcommittee reduced the 
1980 defense appropriations bill by $2 billion, 
from $129.6 billion to $127.4 billion. Deletions 
included some $120 million of space-related 
research and development. 

Of even more concern, the Administration 
has been holding down the civilian space pro- 
gram to a level that barely permits current 
missions to be completed, let alone new ones 
started. And the program suffering the most 
is the beleaguered space shuttle. In the spring 
of last year, for example, as an economic 
measure, the General Accounting Office pro- 
posed killing the development of Vandenberg 
Air Force Base as a shuttle launch site and 
reducing the orbiter fleet from four to three. 
That proposal, of course, upset the DOD. The 
shuttle could be launched into polar orbit 
from Cape Canaveral, but it would pass over 
the heavily populated Northeastern U.S.— 
and several million people would be under 
the path of a possible abort-mission trajec- 
tory. Moreover, to get into polar orbit from 
Cape Canaveral requires far more energy than 
it does from higher-latitude Vandenberg— 
meaning that if the shuttle were to be 
launched only from Florida, its payload 
weight capacity would be restricted to 22,000 
pounds—two-thirds of what the Air Force re- 
quires for an expanded reconnaissance satel- 
lite. The only way to increase that capacity 
would be to drastically reduce the shuttle to 
minimum flight configuration—by eliminat- 
ing pressure suits and an air lock that would 
enable the astronauts to enter the cargo bay 
for repairs. 

To NASA, however, the repercussions could 
be far worse. If the space shuttle's current 
construction problems cannot be solved in- 
side current budget constraints, the Admin- 
istration’s attitude is such that the funds 
might have to be obtained by curtailing or 
sacrificing one or more scientific projects: 
the flyby mission to Halley’s Comet and 
Comet Tempel II, the Venus Orbiting Im- 
aging Radar spacecraft, or Galileo—the 
mission to go into orbit around Jupiter to 
examine the planet and its satellites in 
greater detail. 
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The space shuttle’s agonies are sympto- 
matic of the attitudes of some well-known 
Congressional budget-cutters who don't 
seem to see that trimming fat does not mean 
cutting into the heart. To judge from the 
rhetoric, at least one seems to see space as 
a frivolous game or simply as an arena for 
stunts such as playing golf on the moon. 
Others seem to feel that in these troubled 
times pioneering exploration is an unneces- 
sary luxury for the human spirit, and that 
the applications aren't worth the price of 
admission. 

The fact is, we have bought into space too 
far now to back out. We can no more viably 
back out of space now than we can back out 
of computers or airplanes. That is to say, 
physically we could back out, but the con- 
sequences would be far-reaching and severe. 
We rely on the applications too much for 
both our national security and for our qual- 
ity of life. 

The militarization of space is a reality. 
Until recently, space was a de facto sanc- 
tuary because once something was put into 
orbit, no one could touch it. That is no 
longer true. The DOD's space program is 
working principally to support ground activ- 
ities, to protect civilian uses of the space 
environment, and to—in the words of 
SAMSO's commander Lt. General Richard C. 
Henry“ guarantee . freedom of the space 
roads.” And as long as human beings tend 
to be suspicious and aggressive such protec- 
tion is sadly necessary. 

But if we continue to let our civilian space 
program atrophy, there may be little in orbit 
to protect. For one thing, the space shuttle 
is our sole major civilian commitment to 
space in the 1980's; in a worst case, if under 
current limitations to the civilian space pro- 
gram it can't fly, that may be it. That won't 
mean we won't be in space. It will simply 
mean that the shuttle might become a DOD 
freighter, and that space for Americans 
would become a military arena—for surveil- 
lance, for defense-related experiments, per- 
haps (as the June 4, 1979 issue of Business 
Week points out) for an arms race or even 
war. By slowly strangling NASA's civilian 
efforts we may be making that choice by 
default. 

In an address last May at the Fourth 
Princeton Conference on Space Manufactur- 
ing, Michaud suggested that supporters of 
space industrialization may have to consider 
supporting an expansion of military or joint 
military-civilian activities in space as the 
only politically effective way to achieve their 
goals, as the DOD “not only spends more on 
research and development than any other 
institution in the U.S.—it is also freer to 
work on riskier projects, whose cost benefit 
may be very uncertain ... It was R&D for 
military aircraft that made possible the jet 
airliners we know today .. . It may be that 
only military requirements will allow us to 
breach the cost barrier and to take space 
policy out of the hands of the Office of 
Management and Budget.” 

Michaud may be right: such piggy-backing 
may be necessary for the short term to re- 
build a strong civilian space program. But 
if so, let us ensure that such a partnership 
is a true partnership—and one for the short 
term only. On the Earth, the U.S.'s activities 
are not dominated and limited by military 
concerns. Let us not allow them to be so 
dominated and limited 100 miles directly 
overhead.@ 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Corman (at the request of Mr. 
WRIGHT), after 4 p.m. today, on account 
of official business. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Royer) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
material: ) 

Mr. Kemp, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. GOLDWATER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Porter, for 15 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SKELTON) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. NeEtson, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. GLICKMAN, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. GonzaLez, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. AN NUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ADDABBO, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Brapemas, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. DINGELL, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Wotrr, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. AuCorn, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Bonxenr, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. NeaL, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Conyers, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 


Mr. Brown of California, and to in- 
clude extraneous material notwithstand- 
ing the fact it exceeds two pages of the 
Record and is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $2,259.79. 

Mr. Hansen, and to include extra- 
neous material notwithstanding the fact 
that it exceeds two pages of the RECORD 
and is estimated by the Public Printer 
to cost $3,438.75. 

Mr. BEREUTER, to insert explanation of 
his vote on the Holt amendment imme- 
diately after the vote on the Holt 
amendment. 

Mr. Evans of Delaware, to have his 
remarks included immediately after 
vote on Gramm-Holt substitute amend- 
ment. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Royer) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Syms. 

Mr. Lacomarstno in two instances. 

Mr. BURGENER. 

Mr. DErwINSKI in three instances. 

Mr. RINALDO. 

Mr. WYDLER. 

Mr. MaRLENEE. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio in three instances. 

Mr. HOLLENBECK. 

Mr. McCtory. 

Mr. LEE. 

Mr. PAUL. 

Mr. Kemp in two instances. 

Mr. Courter. 

Mr. SCHULZE. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SKELTON) and to include 
extraneous matter: 

Mr. VENTO. 

Mr. BREAUX. 

Mr. ALEXANDER in three instances. 

Mr. Hortan in five instances. 

Mr. Brooks in two instances. 

Mr. Dopp. 
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Mr. PEASE. 
Mr. WaxMan. 
Mr. ROSENTHAL in 10 instances. 
Mrs. Bovauarp in five instances. 
Mr. HAMILTON in 10 instances. 
Mr. CAVANAUGH in five instances. 

. AUCOIN. 

. MAZZOLI. 

. BRODHEAD. 

. BONKER. 

. Gaypos. 

. SIMON. 

. DRINAN. 

. SCHEUER. 

. CONYERS. 

. FAUNTROY. 

. BENJAMIN. 

. Won Par in two instances. 

. MIKULSKI. 

. SKELTON. 

. McKay. 

. HARKIN. 


A BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. THOMPSON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on April 30, 1980, 
present to the President, for his approval, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 7140. An act to amend title IV of the 
Employee Retirement Income Security Act of 
1974 to postpone for 2 months the date on 
which the Pension Benefit Guaranty Cor- 
poration must pay benefits under terminated 
multiemployer plans. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 8 minutes p.m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, May 5, 1980, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

4262. A letter from the Deputy Director of 
Legislative Liaison, Department of the Air 
Force, transmitting a summary of revenues 
derived from recovered materials during fis- 
cal year 1979, pursuant to section 612 of 
Public Law 93-552; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

4263. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting a report on the Department's 
study of the justification for the exemption 
from the overtime provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act contained in section 
13(b) (2) of the act, pursuant to section 4(d) 
(2) of the act; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

4264. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Administration) , trans- 
mitting notice of a proposed new records 
system, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552a(0); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

4265. A letter from the Director, Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission, trans- 
mitting a report on the Commission's activ- 
ities under the Government in the Sunshine 
Act during calendar year 1979, pursuant to 
5 U.S.C. 552b(j); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

4266. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting notice of the 
receipt of an application from the State of 
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Montana for a loan under the Small Recla- 
mation Projects Act of 1956, pursuant to 
section 10 of the act; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

4267. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting the an- 
nual progress report on the 5-year plan for 
family planning services and population re- 
search, pursuant to section 1009 of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

4268. A letter from the President, U.S. 
Railway Association, transmitting the As- 
sociation’s quarterly report on the status of 
the Rail Act valuation proceedings, pursuant 
to section 202(e)(3) of the Regional Rail 
Reorganization Act of 1973, as amended; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

4269. A letter from the Staff Director, U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, transmitting a 
report on the state of civil rights in 1979, 
pursuant to section 104(c) of Public Law 
85-315, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4270. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Army (Civil Works), transmitting a 
final environmental impact statement and 
supplemental! information on the Lutsen and 
Beaver Bay Harbors of Refuge, Minn., proj- 
ect, pursuant to section 404(r) of Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation. 

4271. A letter from the Federal Cochalr- 
man, Coastal Plains Regional Commission, 
transmitting the 12th annual report of the 
Coastal Plains Regional Commission, pur- 
suant to section 510 of the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965, as 
amended; to the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. 

4272. A letter from the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to eliminate provision of out- 
patient dental treatment for service-con- 
nected noncompensable dental conditions 
which are unrelated to service trauma or 
prisoner-of-war status; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

4273. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the need for better information on 
the nutritional quality of foods (CED-80-68, 
Apr. 30, 1980); jointly, to the Committees on 
Government Operations, Agriculture, and 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

4274. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report analyzing concerns in Federal educa- 
tion programs (HRD-80-18, Apr. 30, 1980); 
jointly, to the Committees on Government 
Operations and Education and Labor. 

4275. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on prospects for a stronger United 
States-Mexico energy relationship (ID-80-11, 
May 1, 1980); jointly, to the Committees on 
Government Operations and Foreign Affairs. 

4276. A letter from the Secretary of Health. 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to make improve- 
ments in the medicare and medicaid pro- 
grams, and for other purposes; jointly, to 
the Committees on Ways and Means and 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XTIT, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 2313. (Rept. No. 
96-917) . Ordered to be printed. 
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Mrs. CHISHOLM: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 651. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of S. 1309. An act to 
increase the fiscal year 1979 authorization 
for appropriations for the food stamp pro- 
gram, and for other purposes. Rept. No. 96- 
918. Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BINGHAM: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. House Joint Resolution 324. Resolution 
permitting the supply of additional low en- 
riched uranium fuel under international 
agreements for cooperation in the civil uses 
of nuclear energy, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 96-919). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BOLAND: Permanent Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence. H.R. 6942. A bill to au- 
thorize appropriations for the fiscal year 1981 
for international security and development 
assistance, the Peace Corps, and refugee as- 
sistance, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
96-884, pt. 2). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. BONKER (for himself, Mr. 
BINGHAM, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. 
BARNES, Mr. FRENZEL, and Mr. 
WOLPE) : 

H.R. 7230. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Commerce to encourage the formation and 
operation of export trading companies, and 
for other purposes; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Foreign Affairs and the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H.R. 7231. A bill to increase the fiscal year 
1979 authorization for appropriations for the 
food stamp program, and for otber purposes: 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself, Mr. 
ALBOSTA, Mr. BLANCHARD, Mr. BROD- 
HEAD, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. Davis of 
Michigan, Mr. Diccs, Mr. Forp of 
Michigan, Mr. Nepzi, Mr. PURSELL, 
Mr. STOCKMAN, Mr. Sawyer, Mr. 
TRAXLER, and Mr. VANDER JAGT) : 

H.R. 7232. A bill to amend the Black Bass 
Act as it applies to fishing in the Great 
Lakes, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DOWNEY: 

H.R. 7233. A bill to extend the authori- 
zation of appropriations contained in sec- 
tion 212(B) of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, relating to mobile trade fairs; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

HR. 7234. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the rates of duty on ephedrine, pseudoe- 
phedrine, racephedrine, and their salts; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLORIO (for himself, Mr. 
Mapican, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. SAN- 
TINI, Mr. Matsui, Mr. Lee, and Mr. 
BROYHILL): 

H.R. 7235. A bill to reform the economic 
regulation of railroads, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H.R. 7236. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962 in order to revoke the 
President’s authority to impose any tax or 
fee on imports of petroleum and petroleum 
products into the United States without first 
being specifically authorized to do so by the 
Congress; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr. HANLEY (for himself, Mr. 
DERWINSKI, Mr. DicGs, Mr. WOLFF, 
Mr. BincHAM, Mr. YATRON, Mr. 
Sonarz, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Gray, Mr. 
Bowen, Mr. FiITHIAN, and Mr, 
BROOMFIELD) : 

H.R. 7237. A bill to insure that the com- 
pensation and other emoluments attached 
to the office of Secretary of State are those 
which were in effect January 1, 1977; jointly, 
to the Committees on Post Office and Civil 
Service and the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWKINS: 

H.R. 7238. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1981 for part A of title 
IV of the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 7239. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to provide for the protection, 
use, and enjoyment of the esthetic, educa- 
tional, and interpretive values inherent in 
the Federal lands and water at Shasta Dam, 
Central Valley project, California; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KEMP (for himself, Mr. STOCK- 
MAN, Mr, GINGRICH, Mr. SCHULZE, 
Mr. Courter, Mr. WiLu1ams of Ohio, 
Mr. RITTER, Mr. WALKER, Mr. MooR- 
HEAD of California, Mr. LUNGREN, Mr. 
RHODES, Mr. DEVINE, Mr. RoussELOT, 
Mrs. HoLT, Mr. Hype, Mr. LEE, Mr. 
SOLOMON, Mr. CLINGER, Mr. REGULA, 
Mr. BURGENER, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. CAR- 
NEY, Mr. Leach of Iowa, Mr. BE- 
THUNE, and Mr. PORTER) : 

H.R. 7240. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide certain tax 
incentives for businesses in depressed areas; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOWRY (for himself, Mr. BEIL- 
ENSON, and Mr. STACK) : 

H.R. 7241. A bill to provide for a grant pro- 
gram to encourage the conservation, pro- 
tection, and management of fish, wildlife, 
and plants on an international basis; jointly, 
to the Committees on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, Foreign Affairs, and Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. McKAY (for himself, Mr. UDALL, 
Mr. SANTINI, and Mr. MARRIOTT) ; 

H.R. 7242. A bill to facilitate and encour- 
age the production of oil from tar sand and 
other hydrocarbon deposits; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Ohio (for himself, 
Mr. Duncan of Tennessee, Mr. 
FRENZEL, Mr. ROUSSELOT, and Mr. 
BAFALIS) : 

H.R. 7243. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
excise taxes on self-dealing by a private 
foundation shall not apply to certain scholar- 
ships awarded to children of foundation 
managers; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. NEAL (for himself, Mr. Au- 
Corn, Mr. LUNDINE, Ms. Oakar, Mr. 
PATTERSON, Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. LEACH 
of Iowa, Mr. Hype, and Mr. STAN- 
TON): 

H.R, 7244. A bill to amend the Bretton 
Woods Agreements Act to authorize con- 
sent to an increase in the U.S. quota in the 
International Monetary Fund, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. PAUL: 

H.R. 7245. A bill to amend section 404 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
to restrict the jurisdiction of the United 
States over the discharge of dredged or fill 
material to discharges into waters which are 
navigable, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transporta- 
tion. 
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By Mr. PORTER: 

H.R. 7246: A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an exclusion 
of gain from the sale of any principal resi- 
dence of an individual; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PR-: CE: 

H.R. 7247 A bill to waive the applicability 
of sections 2382 and 7300 of title 10, United 
States Code, to contracts for the construc- 
tion or manufacture of naval vessels or 
military aircraft with respect to which final 
payment is made before October 1, 1981; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. QUAYLE: 

H.R. 7248. A bill to amend section 603 of 
the Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1974; to the Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. RUDD: 

H.R. 7249. A bill to provide for the dis- 
position of the Gila River Pima-Maricopa 
Indian Community judgment funds awarded 
in dockets 236—-A, 236-B and 236-E before 
the Indian Claims Commission and the U.S. 
Court of Claims, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Iowa: 

H.R. 7250. A bill to provide management 
and technical assistance to small business 
concerns; to the Committee on Small Busi- 
ness. 

By Mr. SOLARZ: 

H.R. 7251. A bill to amend the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of i964 relating to 
the formulas under which entitlements of 
urbanized areas for construction and op- 
erating assistance under such act are deter- 
mined; to the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 7252. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1981 for conservation, 
exploration, development, and use of the 
nayal petroleum reserves and naval oil shale 
reserves, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. UDALL (by request): 

H.R. 7253. A bill to amend the act of May 
26, 1926 (ch. 401, 44 Stat. 657, 43 U.S.C. 
373a) to provide for the appointment of a 
Commissioner of Water and Power Resources; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. VENTO (for himself, Mr. 
Gupcer, Mr. McCtory, Mr. NOLAN, 
Mr. RAILSBACK, Mr. Synar, Mr. WEISs. 
and Mr. WINN): 

H.R. 7254. A bill to prohibit the drugging 
or numbing of racehorses and related prac- 
tices, and to amend title 18, United States 
Code, to prohibit certain activities conducted 
in interstate or foreign commerce relating 
to such practices; jointly, to the Committees 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEAVER (for himself, Mr. 
Bonker, Mr. Swirt, and Mr. MILLER 
of California): 

H.R. 7255. A bill to protect the supply of 
domestic timber; jointly, to the Committees 
on Agriculture and Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H.J. Res. 541. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional funds available by transfer for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1980, for the 
Federal Trade Commission to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H. Con. Res. 327. Concurrent resolution 
disapproving the proposed transfer by the 
Federal Republic of Germany to other Euro- 
pean countries of ribbon bridges manufac- 
tured using technical data of U.S. origin; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

H. Con. Res. 328. Concurrent resolution 
calling for the establishment of an interna- 
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tional criminal court to try persons accused 
of certain acts of international terrorism; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DE LA GARZA: 

H. Res. 652. Resolution in tribute to U.S. 
Ambassador to Colombia, Diego Ascencio; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H. Res. 653. Resolution tribute to Colombia 
and its President, Julio Cesar Turbay Ayala; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H. Res. 654. Resolution to express opposi- 
tion to a proposed import fee on crude oll; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SUBSEQUENT ACTION ON BILLS 
INITIALLY REFERRED UNDER 
TIME LIMITATIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X, the follow- 
ing actions were taken by the Speaker: 

Referral of H.R. 6942, a bill to authorize 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1981 for in- 
ternational security and development assist- 
ance, the Peace Corps, and refugee assistance, 
and for other purposes, to the Permanent 
Select Committee on Intelligence extended 
for an additional period ending not later 
than May 1, 1980. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

448. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Arkansas, relative to relief for the home- 
building industry; to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

449. Also, memorial of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, relative to asylum for the refugees in 
the Peruvian Embassy in Cuba; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

450. Also, memorial of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Arkansas, relative 
to the windfall profit tax; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

451. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the Commonwealth of Pennslyvania, relative 
to taxation of social security benefits; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BONIOR of Michigan: 

H.R. 7256. A bill for the relief of John 
Franklin Herbert McLin; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EVANS of the Virgin Islands: 

H.R. 7257, A bill for the relief of Maria 
Obando and Rommel Obando; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolutions 
as follows: 

H.R. 204: Mr. Hatt of Texas, Mr. HINSON, 
Mr. LEATH of Texas, Mr. Hance, and Mr. Laco- 
MARSINO. 

H.R. 1776: Mr. CoLLINs of Texas. 

H.R. 2074: Mr. Marsur, Mr. Garcra, Mr. 
Fazio, and Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. 

H.R. 2279: Mr. Epwarps of Oklahoma, Mr. 
Dicks, Mr. Cotter, Mr. McKay, Mr. McDape, 
Mr. Grasstey, Mr. WIRTH, Mr. Carr, Mr. RIT- 
Ter, Mr. Lee, Mr. Marks, Mr. Swirt, Mr. 
VENTO, Mr. Aspi. Mr. Brown of Ohio, and 
Mr. MINISH. 
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H.R. 2813: Mr. DOUGHERTY, Ms. FERRARO, 
and Mr, FITHIAN. 

ELR. 5858: Mr. Hutro, Mr. McCormack, and 
Mr. O'BRIEN. 

H.R. 6039: Mr. BARNES. 

H.R. 6619: Mr. RAHALL. 

H.R. 6637: Mr. LAGOMARSINO. 

H.R. 6848: Mr. MITCHELL of New York. 

H.R. 6936: Mr. Younc of Florida and Mr. 
MADIGAN. 

H.R. 7023: Mr. GRASSLEY, Mrs. HECKLER, 
Mr. Duncan of Oregon, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
WHITEHURST, Mr. MURPHY of Illinois, Mr. OT- 
TINGER, Mr. HOLLENBECK, Mr. BALDUS, Mr. 
MIniIsH, Mr. RoE, Mr. Mortt, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. 
NoLan, Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. Lott, Mr. FORSYTHE, 
Mr. Simon, Mr. HYDE, Mr. HuGHEs, Mrs. 
SPELLMAN, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. WALGREN, Mr. 
MOLLOHAN, Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. MAVROULES, Mr. 
DONNELLY, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. BONKER, Mr. 
Lioyp, Mr. AuCorn, Mr. WHITLEY, Mr. YATRON, 
Mr. PANETTA, Mr. Frost, Mr. WoLFF, Mr. LEH- 
MAN, Mr. Mavican, Mr. Gupcrr, and Mr. 
WHITTAKER. 

H.R. 7121: Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. ALBOSTA, 
Mr. STANGELAND, Mr. Branp of Tennessee, Mr. 
Fuaua, Mr. Jones of Tennessee, Mr. BEVILL, 
Mr. FITHIAN, Mr. JENRETTE, Mr. DASCHLE, and 
Mr. Rose. 

E.J. Res. 523: Mr. AppNor, Mr. ARCHER, Mr. 
BurGENER, Mrs. Byron, Mr. CAMPBELL, Mr. 
CONTE, Mr. Courter, Mr. ERDAHL, Mr. FOR- 
SYTHE, Mr. GINN, Mr. Grapison, Mr. HALL of 
Texas, Mr. Howarp, Mr. Hurro, Mr. Hype, Mr. 
Mazzour, Mr. McKinney, Mr. MONTGOMERY, 
Mr. Morrn, Mr. MunrRr of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. ROUSSELOT, Mr. STANTON, Mr. 
STENHOLM, and Mr. WOLFF. 

H. Res. 525: Mr. WHITTEN. 

H. Res. 636: Mr. Gray. 


DELETION OF SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were deleted from public bills and reso- 
lutions as follows: 

H.R. 6722: Mr. PATTEN. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of XXII, 

339. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
the 39th annual meeting of the National 
Conference on Public Employee Retirement 
Systems, Orlando, Fla., relative to the uni- 
versal social security study, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 

S. 1309 

By Mr. JEFFORDS: 
Page 38, line 6, strike out “Section 18 (a)“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “Section 19(a), as 
so redesignated by section 204 of this Act,”. 

Page 38, after line 21, insert the following 
new title: 

TITLE II—REPAYMENT FOR CERTAIN 
EXCESS FOOD STAMP BENEFITS 


FUNDS TO PROVIDE ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 201. The first sentence of section 4(a) 
of the Food Stamp Act of 1977, as amended, 
is amended by inserting and funds received 
from the Secretary of the Treasury under sec- 
tion 6306 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954“ after of this Act”. 

CONDITIONAL ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 202. The last sentence of section 5(a) 
of the Food Stamp Act of 1977, as amended, 
is amended by inserting “, conditional upon 
such repayment as may be determined pur- 
suant to section 18 of this Act.“ after “fur- 
nished”. 
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NOTICE OF CONDITIONAL NATURE OF ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 203. Section 11(e) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2) by striking out 
“household.”, and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “household, and of the con- 
ditions under which repayment in cash for 
any excess benefits received by members of 
an eligible household may be required in ac- 
cordance with section 18 of this Act. A State 
agency shall provide a description of such 
conditions in understandable terms to each 
individual who is 19 years of age or older and 
who is a member of an eligible household 
which applies to participate in the food 
stamp program.“; 

(2) in paragraph (18), as added by sec- 
tion 118 and amended by section 119 of this 
Act, by striking out “and” at the end there- 
of; 

(3) in paragraph (19), as added by section 
119 of this Act, by striking out the period 
and inserting in lieu thereof “; and”; and 

(4) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(20) that the State agency shall furnish 
to each individual to whom section 18(a) 
of this Act applies the information required 
in section 18(d)(1) and shall certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the information re- 
quired in section 18(d) (2).". 


LIABILITY FOR EXCESS FOOD STAMP BENEFITS 
RECEIVED 


Sec. 204. The Food Stamp Act of 1977, as 
amended, is amended by redesignating sec- 
tion 18 as section 19, and by inserting after 
section 17 the following new section: 


“REPAYMENT FOR EXCESS BENEFITS RECEIVED 


“Sec. 18. (a) (1) Each individual who is 19 
years of age or older during any entire tax- 
able year and who, in any taxable year, par- 
ticipates in the food stamp program as a 
member of any household participating in 
the food stamp program, and has countable 
income in excess of the exempt amount shall 
be liable to the United States as determined 
in accordance with paragraph (2) and para- 
graph (3) of this section. 

“(2) For purposes of paragraph (1), in 
the case of any individual who files a Fed- 
eral separate income tax return such indi- 
vidual shall be liable for an amount equal 
to the lesser of 

“(A) the value of the coupons allocated 
to such individual in such taxable year; and 

“(B) one-half of the amount by which the 
countable income of such individual for 
such taxable year exceeds the exempt 
amount. 

“(3) For purposes of paragraph (1), in the 
case of two individuals who file a Federal 
joint income tax return such individuals 
shall be jointly and severally Mable for an 
amount equal to the lesser of— 

“(A) the value of the coupons allocated 
to both such individuals in such taxable 
year; and 

“(B) one-half of the amount by which 
the countable income of such individuals 
for such taxable year exceeds the exempt 
amount. 


“(b) Subsection (a) of this section shall 
not apply to— 

“(1) any individual who participates in 
the food stamp program during the entire 
taxable year involved; and 

(2) any individual who is a member of 
a household which has household income, 
during the entire taxable year of such indi- 
vidual, comprised of only supplemental se- 
curity income benefits under title XVI of 
the Social Security Act, State supplementary 
payments described in section 1616(a) of 
such Act, and payments of the type referred 
to in section 212(a) of Public Law 93-66. 

“(c) For purposes of subsection (a) and 
notwithstanding subsection (b), there shall 
be allocated to each individual 19 years of 
age or older the lesser of 
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“(1) an equal share of all of the coupons 
received by each household of which such 
individual is a member participating in the 
food stamp program in any taxable year of 
such individual, for any period during which 
such individual is a particlpating member 
of each such household; and 

“(2) a share of the coupons received by 
each such household in such taxable year 
for any period during which such individual 
is a member of such household, determined 
in accordance with regulations issued by the 
Secretary to prevent any extreme inequity. 

“(d) Pursuant to such regulations as the 
Secretary, in consultation with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, may issue and for pur- 
poses of determining the liability of any in- 
dividual under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, the State agency shall— 

“(1) furnish for each calendar year, before 
February 1 following such calendar year, to 
each individual who is 19 years of age or 
older, who participates in the food stamp pro- 
gram in such State in such calendar year, and 
who is not an individual described in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section— 

(A) a statement specifying the amount of 
coupons allocated to such individual in such 
calendar year as determined in accordance 
with subsection (c) of this section; and 

“(B) such other information as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
section; and 

“(2) certify to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for each calendar year, before March 1 
following such calendar year— 

“(A) the name and address of each indi- 
vidual 19 years of age or older who partici- 
pates in the food stamp program in such 
State in such calendar year and who is not 
an individual described in subsection (b) of 
this section; 

“(B) the amount of coupons allocated to 
each such individual in such calendar year 
as determined in accordance with subsection 
(c) of this section; and 

“(C) such other information as may be 
necessary to carry out this section. 

“(e) Any amount for which an individual 
is liable under subsection (a) of this section 
shall be payable as if such amount were a 
tax imposed by section 1 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954. 

“(f) For purposes of this section: 

“(1) ‘Adjusted gross income’ shall have the 
meaning given it in section 62 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

“(2) ‘Countable income’ means, in the case 
of any individual who files a Federal separate 
income tax return and in the case of two in- 
dividuals who file a Federal joint income tax 
return, for any taxable year the sum of ad- 
justed gross income and any unemployment 
compensation received in such taxable year 
which is not included in gross income pursu- 
ant to section 85 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. 

“(3) ‘Exempt amount’ means— 

“(A) in the case of any unmarried indi- 
vidual who files a Federal separate income 
tax return and in the case of two individuals 
who file a Federal joint income tax return, 
for any taxable year an amount equal to 175 
percent of the income standard of eligibility 
established under section 5(c) of this Act 
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applicable to a household having the num- 

ber of members equal to the number of per- 
sonal exemptions allowable as a deduction by 
such individual, or by such two individuals, 
as the case may be, for such taxable year 
under part V of subchapter B of chapter 1 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, for 
persons who are members of the household of 
such individual, or of any household of 
either of such two individuals; and 

“(B) in the case of any married individual 
who files a Federal separate income tax re- 
turn for any taxable year an amount equal 
to one-half of the amount determined in 
accordance with subparagraph (A), except 
that for purposes of determining such 
amount the number of such personal exemp- 
tions shall be increased by one. 

“(4) “Taxable year’ shall have the mean- 
ing given it in section 7701(a)(23) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

“(5) ‘Unemployment compensation’ shall 
have the meaning given it in section 85(c) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

“(g) The Secretary may transfer to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury an amount of any 
funds appropriated to carry out this Act for 
fiscal years beginning after September 30, 
1980, sufficient to enable the Secretary of the 
Treasury to assess and collect under section 
6306 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
amounts for which individuals are liable 
under subsection (a) of this section and to 
carry out related administrative functions. 

“(h)(1) Of the funds transferred to the 
Secretary under section 6306 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, the Secretary shall— 

“(A) transfer 15 per centum of such funds, 
but not to exceed $15,000,000 in any fiscal 
year, to the States, and 

“(B) use the portion of such funds not 
transferred to the States under subpara- 
graph (A), to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 

“(2) For purposes of paragraph (1)(A), 
the amount of funds to be transferred to 
each State shall be an amount equal to the 
product of— 

(A) the lesser of— 

) 15 per centum of the funds trans- 
ferred to the Secretary under section 6306 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; and 

(ii) $15,000,000 in any fiscal year; and 

“(B) the aggregate amount of liability for 
funds to be collected by the Secretary of the 
Treasury under section 6306 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 from individuals who 
are residents of such State, as specified on 
their respective Federal income tax returns, 
divided by the aggregate amount of liability 
for funds to be collected by the Secretary of 
the Treasury under such section from resi- 
dents of all the States. 

“(3)(A) Any State which accepts funds 
transferred under paragraph (1)(A) shall 
distribute such funds to the State agency 
conducting the food stamp program in such 
State. 

“(B) Any State agency which receives 
funds distributed under subparagraph (A) 
shall use such funds to carry out the food 
stamp program.“. 

AMENDMENTS TO INTERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 
1954 


Sec. 205. (a) Subchapter A of chapter 64 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (re- 
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lating to collection of taxes) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


“Sec. 6306. CoLLECTION oF REPAYMENT FOR 
Excess Foop STAMP BENEFITS. 


“The Secretary or his delegate shall as- 
sess and collect the amount of any liability 
of any individual under section 18(a) of 
the Food Stamp Act of 1977 in the same 
manner, with the same powers, and subject 
to the same policies, procedures, and limi- 
tations, including deferral or suspension of 
collection because of hardship, as if such 
amount were a tax imposed by section 1, 
except that for one year from the date such 
liability is payable no interest or penalties 
shall be assessed or collected with respect 
to such amount. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Secretary shall trans- 
fer, in such amounts as are specified in 
appropriations acts, funds collected under 
this section to the Secretary of Agriculture.“ 

(b) The analysis of sections for subchap- 
ter A of chapter 64 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new item: 


“Sec. 6306. Collection of Repayment for 

Excess Food Stamp Benefits.”. 

AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS REPAID FOR EXCESS 
BENEFITS RECEIVED 


Sec. 206. The first sentence of section 19 
(b) of the Food Stamp Act of 1977, as 50 
redesignated by section 204 of this title, is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “of the sum” after ex- 
cess”; and 

(2) by inserting “and any funds trans- 
ferred to the Secretary under section 6306 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 in 
such fiscal year” before the period. 

CONFORMING AMENDMENT 


Sec, 207. Section 4(a) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended by 
striking out “section 18” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “section 19”. 

APPLICATION OF AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 208. Section 18(a) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as added by section 204 of this 
title, shall apply in the case of any individ- 
ual to each taxable year of such individual 
beginning on or after the first day of the 
first calendar year beginning after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 

EFFECTIVE DATES 

Sec. 209. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b), the amendments made by this 
title shall take effect on the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 

(b) The amendments to section 11(e) of 
the Food Stamp Act of 1977, as made by 
section 203 of this title, and section 18(d) 
of the Food Stamp Act of 1977, as added by 
section 204 of this title, shall take effect on 
the first day of the first calendar year be- 
ginning after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

Page 38, line 22, strike out “TITLE II” and 
insert in lieu thereof “TITLE III”. 

Page 38, line 24, strike out Sec. 201.“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 301.”. 

Page 38, line 24, strike out “section 18 (a)“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 19(a), as 
so redesignated by section 204 of this Act.“. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


MONTHLY LIST OF GAO 
REPORTS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the 
monthly list of GAO reports includes 
summaries of reports which were pre- 
pared by the staff of the General Ac- 
counting Office. The February 1980 
list includes: 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


A Decision by the Secretary of Defense is 
Needed on the AV-8B Aircraft Program. 
Acc. No. 111548, PSAD-80-23, February 8. 

F/A-18 Naval Strike Fighter: Its Effec- 
tiveness is Uncertain. Acc. No. 111567, 
PSAD-80-24, February 14. 

NAVSTAR Should Improve the Effective- 
ness of Military Missions—Cost Has In- 
creased. Acc. No. 111588, PSAD-80-21, Feb- 
ruary 15. 

Increased Standardization Would Reduce 
Costs of Ground Support Equipment for 
Military Aircraft. Acc. No. 111467, LCD-80- 
30, February 7. 

How Military Sales Trust Funds Operate: 
Saudi Arabian and Iranian Funds Com- 
pared. Acc. No. 111642, FGMSD-80-26, Jan- 
uary 28. 

Better Management Needed in DOD to 
Prevent Fraudulent and Erroneous Con- 
tract Payments and To Reduce Real Proper- 
ty Maintenance Costs. Acc. No. 111234, 
PSAD-80-14, January 9. 

Attrition in the Military—An Issue Need- 
ing Management Attention. Acc. No. 111612, 
FPCD-80-10, February 20. 

The Navy’s Pilot Shortage: A Selective 
Bonus and Other Actions Could Improve 
Retention. Acc. No. 111587, February 15. 

Navy’s Shore Requirements Standards, 
and Manpower Planning System (Shor- 
stamps)—Does the Navy Really Want It? 
Acc. No. 111502, FPCD-80-29, February 7. 

Undergraduate Helicopter Pilot Training: 
Consolidation Could Yield Significant Sav- 
es Acc. No. 111498, FPCD-79-88, Septem- 

r 20. 

An Analysis of DOD’s Family Housing 
Management Account and Lease Construc- 
tion Agreements. Acc. No. 111580, CED-80- 
53, February 2. 

Summaries of Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations on DOD Operations. Acc. No. 
111338, OISS-80-1, January 21. 


Letter reports 


Air Force sole source computer acquisi- 
tions are not warranted. Acc. No. 111469. 
FGMSD-80-30, January 24. 

Consolidation of helicopter pilot training 

programs could yield significant savings. 
Acc. No. 111460, FPCD-80-37, January 31. 

Army material stored outside is provided 
with little adequate care. Acc. No. 111463, 
LCD-80-35, February 5. 

Concerns about the Army’s infantry fight- 
ing vehicle. Acc. No. 111462, PSAD-80-27, 
February 5. 

Regulations on war reserve material are 
not being followed. Acc. No. 111454, CED- 
80-70, February 28. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Coordinating U.S. Development Assist- 
ance: Problems facing the International De- 
velopment Cooperation Agency. Acc. No. 
111434, ID-80-13, February 1. 

Search for Options in the Troubled Food- 
for-Peace Program iu Zaire. Acc. No. 111636, 
ID-80-25, February 22. 

Capacitacion Y Esfuerzos Afines Requeri- 
dos Para Mejorar La Gestion Financiera En 
Las Paises del Tetcer Mundo (Training and 
Related Efforts Needed to Improve Finan- 
cial Management in the Third World), ID- 
79-46. September 20, 1979. 

Management and Control of Personal 
Property is Poor and Proc irement Controls 
Should be Strengthened at U.S. Embassies 
in Latin America. Acc. No. 111526, ID-80-23, 
February 11. 

ENERGY 


Policy Conflict-Energy, Environmental, 
and Materials: Automotive Fuel-Economy 
Standards’ Implications for Materials. Acc. 
No. 111461, EMD-80-22, February 5. 

Magnetohydrodynamics: A 
Technology For Efficiently Generating 
Electricity From Coal. Acc. No, 111613, 
EMD-80-14, February 11. 

The Government Should Buy More Fuel- 
Efficient Trucks and Truck Tractors. Acc. 
No. 111624, EMD-80-27, February 21. 

Letter reports 

There is a definite potential for oil and 
gas in the Arctic National Wildlife Range. 
Acc. No. 111458, EMD-80-56, January 22. 

Management controls at the Federal Fi- 
nancing Bank need attention. Acc. No. 
111661, GGD-80-421, February 28. 

The Bonneville Power Administration 
should identify and make recommendations 
to the Federal Energy Regulatory Commis- 
sion for testing alternative retail rate struc- 
tures and actions which would encourage 
conservation. Acc. No. 111500, EMD-80-57, 
February 6. 

Corrective actions are needed to correct 
deficiencies in the Energy Department's 
contracts for moving and storage services. 
Acc. No. 111593, PSAD-80-26, February 20. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Cooperative Extension Service 
Should Provide Farmers with More Infor- 
mation on Farm Credit Sources. Acc. No. 
111649, CED-80-45, February 14. 


COMMERCE AND HOUSING 


Federal Supervision of Bank Holding 
Companies Needs Better, More Formalized 
Coordination. Acc. No. 111547, GGD-80-20, 
February 12. 

Slow Productivity Growth in the U.S. 
Footwear Industry—Can The Federal Gov- 
ernment Help? Acc. No. 111650, FGMSD- 
80-3, February 25. 

The Surety Bond Guarantee Program: 
Significant Changes are Needed in Its Man- 
agement. Acc. No. 111534, CED-80-34, De- 
cember 27. 

How the Law to Prevent Discrimination 
and Encourage Minority Participation in 
Railroad Activities is Being Implemented. 
Acc. No. 111459, CED-80-55, February 1. 

National Bureau of Standards—Answers 
to Congressional Concerns. Acc. No. 111551, 
CED-80-49, February 2. 

SOCIAL SERVICES 


How Federal Developmental Disabilities 
Programs Are Working. Acc. No. 111625, 
HRD-80-43, February 20. 


Letter reports 

The Labor Department took actions to im- 
prove the quality of the 1979 Summer 
Youth Employment Program. Acc. No. 
111520, HRD-80-39, February 5. 

Two Quality studies in New York City’s 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
Program could not be compared because 
they covered different time periods and dif- 
ferent welfare programs. Acc. No. 111627, 
HRD-80-48, February 7. 

State advanced payments to Aid to Fami- 
lies with Dependent Children recipients are 
inconsistent with Federal regulations. Acc. 
No. 111468, HRD-80-50, February 7. 

Comparison of well-being of older people 
in three rural and urban locations. Acc. No. 
111501, HRD-80-41, February 8. 


HEALTH 


Does Nitrate Cause Cancer? Concerns 
About Validity of FDA-Sponsored Study 
Delay Answer. Acc. No. 111441, HRD-80-46, 
January 31. 

Letter reports 

Contracting procedures for future flu vac- 
cines are adequate and should be followed 
for future vaccine purchases. Acc. No. 
111641, HRD-80-40, January 25. 


INCOME SECURITY 


An Actuarial and Economic Analysis of 
State and Local Government Pension Plans. 
Acc. No. 111648, PAD-80-1, February 26. 

U.S. Income Security System Needs Lead- 
ership, Policy, and Effective Management. 
HRD-80-33, February 29. 


VETERANS AFFAIRS 


New Legislation and Stronger Program 
Management Needed to Improve Effective- 
ness of VA's Vocational Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram. HRD-80-47, February 26. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


Community-Based Correctional Programs 
Can Do More To Help Offenders. Acc. No. 
111592, GGD-80-25, February 15. 

Improved Grant Auditing and Resolution 
of Findings Could Save the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration Milions. 
ip No. 111590, FGMSD-80-21, February 
19. 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT 


Improving the Productivity of Federal 
Payment Centers Could Save Millions. Acc. 
No. 111549, FGMSD-80-13, February 12. 

Financial Status of Major Federal Acquisi- 
tions September 30, 1979. Acc. No. 111550, 
PSAD-80-25, February 12. 

Better Communication Could Help Clear 
Up Confusion Over “Silly” Research 
Grants. Acc. No. PAD-80-46, February 7. 

Maze of Food Regulations—Need for a 
Regulation Indexing System. Acc. No. 
111456, CED-80-44, February 4. 

Should Full Funding Be Applied to the 
Rental Assistance and Family Planning Pro- 
grams? Acc. No. 111628, PAD-80-16, Febru- 
ary 12. 

Administrative Conference of the United 
States Needs Better Project Management. 
Acc, No, 111457, GGD-80-13, February 4. 

Audit of the Federal Financing Bank for 
the Year Ended September 30, 1979. Acc. 
No. 111466, GGD-80-30, February 6. 

Summaries of Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations on the Operations of Civil De- 
partments and Agencies. Acc. No. 111339, 
January 21. 


@ This bullet“ symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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Audit of the Stationery Revolving Fund 
for FY Ended June 30, 1979. Acc. No. 
111433, January 31. 

Letter reports 

The Navaho and Hopi Indian Relocation 
Commission committed Anti-Deficiency Act 
violations in fiscal year 1978. FGMSD-80- 
17, January 29. 

Is adequate support provided for EPA’s in- 
house research? Acc. No. 111519, CED-80- 
50, February 4. 

Federal aid recipients complain that infor- 
mation is lacking on Federal assistance pro- 
grams. Acc. No. 111503, GGD-80-32, Febru- 
ary 8. 

No support for the allegation concerning 
suppression of audit reports at Johnson 
Space Center was found. Acc. No. 111579, 
PSAD-80-28, February 8. 

The IRS could do more to locate and 
secure returns from corporations who claim 
they owe no taxes. Acc. No. 111528, GGD- 
80-34, February 11. 

Personnel practices in the National Ar- 
chives and Records Service have problems. 
Acc. No. 111527, FGMSD-80-29, February 
11. 

The District of Columbia has experienced 
delays in developing its comprehensive plan 
elements. Acc. No. 111546, GGD-80-18 Feb- 
ruary 12. 

Cost of increased retirement benefits for 
Panama Canal employees has not yet been 
determined. Acc. No. 111553, FPCD-80-41, 
February 14. 

Conversion costs in computer procure- 
ments will not necessarily eliminate compe- 
tition for Government contracts. Acc. No. 
111651, PGMSD-80-34, February 15. 

Planned expansion of Hines Supply Depot 
has not been justified. Acc. No. 111647, 
PSAD-80-31 February 26. 

The Government Printing Office can im- 
prove traffic management practices. Acc, 
No. 111658, LCD-80-37 February 28. 

Controls over the Government Printing 
Office’s cash, certain inventories, and ac- 
counts payable need strengthening. Acc. No. 
111594, LCD-80-36 February 20. 

Comments on the National Highway Traf- 
fic Safety Administration's plan for evaluat- 
ing the use and performance of automatic 
restraint systems. Acc. No. 111660, CED-80- 
70, February 28. 

Management of the U.S. international 
energy research and development program 
has a number of problems, Acc. No. 111464, 
ID-80-14, February 5. 

The monthly list of GAO reports and/or 
copies of the full texts are available from 
the U.S. General Accounting Office, Distri- 
bution Section, room 1518, 441 G Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20548. Phone 202- 
275-6241.@ 


THE 65TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 


HON. HAROLD C. HOLLENBECK 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


Mr. HOLLENBECK. Mr. Speaker, 
April 24 marked the 65th anniversary 
of the genocide carried out against 
over 2 million Armenians by the 
Turks. Each year we should pause to 
reflect on the tragic and brutal events 
that began on April 24, 1915. On this 
day, the intellectual and spiritual lead- 
ers of the Armenian community were 
arrested and later sent into exile that 
most were destined not to survive. 
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With the removal of these leaders, a 
massive program for uprooting and de- 
porting nearly all of the 2 million Ar- 
menians in Turkey began. Over the 
next year more than 1 million Arme- 
nians lost their lives either at the 
hands of the Turks and Kurds, or 
through famine in exile. In addition, 
reports indicated that several hundred 
thousand Armenian women and chil- 
dren were sold into slavery. Only a 
small fraction of the Armenian popu- 
lation survived by emigrating to other 
countries. As a result the first planned 
genocide of the 20th century, nearly 
exterminated the Armenian popula- 
tion in Turkey. 

On April 24 of each year we are pro- 
vided with an opportunity to deplore 
man’s inhumanity to man, as well as 
an occasion to reflect on the strength 
and courage of the Armenian people 
who, despite all odds, have maintained 
their identity. The Armenian people 
have demonstrated throughout histo- 
ry, their fortitude, stamina, and tenac- 
ity in maintaining their culture, 
church, and language. The current ex- 
istence of this spirit is the foundation 
that will lead to the ultimate restora- 
tion of a free Armenian nation. 

In recalling the severe injustices suf- 
fered by the Armenian people, we 
remind ourselves that crimes of this 
nature must never be repeated, and 
pledge to remain vigilant in opposing 
all such atrocities. 6 


MOTHER JOSEPH 
HON. DON BONKER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 1, 1980 


@ Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
be proud to associate myself with the 
remarks of my distinguished col- 
leagues from Washington State from 
April 1, 1980, regarding Mother 
Joseph. Today the President of the 
United States, Members of Congress, 
and distinguished guests are gathering 
to dedicate her statue in National 
Statuary Hall. This is an important 
event in the life of Washington State, 
her home city of Vancouver, Wash., 
and the community of the Sisters of 
Providence. 

Mother Joseph’s myriad contribu- 
tions in the fields of health care, edu- 
cation, and social work throughout the 
Northwest are daily monuments to the 
heroic humanitarian efforts of this 
great woman and have been ably re- 
counted by my colleagues. Her life’s 
motto is encapsulated in these words 
spoken on her deathbed: “Sisters, 
whatever concerns the poor, is always 
our affair.” Obstacles of distance, lan- 
guage barriers, paucity of funds, and 
the harsh realities of pioneer life 
would have deterred all but the hardi- 
est of men. Yet, Mother Joseph, with 
a small band of four sisters, accom- 
plished the impossible—establishing 
hospitals, orphanages, schools, and 
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homes for the aging throughout the 
Northwest. 

This architect/nun who made Van- 
couver both her home and her final 
resting place, was also a woman of 
great humility. Her quick temper was 
a frequent source of agony to her, 
often leading her to go to the person 
she had wronged, kneel and ask for- 
giveness. In this, she still speaks as an 
example to us all. And her statue, por- 
traying her in an attitude of prayer, 
will be a visible reminder of this hu- 
mility. Her pioneer spirit—both in 


things temporal and things spiritual— 
exemplifies the call found in II Corin- 
thians 5:20: 

So we are ambassadors for Christ, God 
making his appeal through us. We beseech 
you on behalf of Christ, be reconciled to 


I would like to acknowledge the fine 
work of Felix de Weldon in sculpting 
Mother Joseph in an attitude that 
speaks of both her devotion to her 
God, in her attitude of prayer, and her 
devotion to mankind, in her workworn 
hands. While to date Mr. de Weldon is 
reknowned as architect and sculptor of 
“Flag Raising on Iwo Jima,” I feel cer- 
tain that his fame will spread because 
of this newest work. 

Further I would like to thank the 
community of Vancouver, Wash. for 
calling into national prominence the 
work of this great humanitarian. For 
years Mother Joseph’s contributions 
went unacknowledged. Now, thanks to 
the work of a group of dedicated citi- 
zens in Vancouver the wealth of her 
efforts are being brought to the fore. 

In honoring Mother Joseph, all pio- 
neer women of the Northwest will be 
honored as well. 


AMERICA’S CHALLENGE—PART II 
HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, on 
pages 8685-8687 of the April 22, 
1980, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD I inserted 
part I of America’s Challenge. Today I 
wish to place part II in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of this thoughtful 
essay by Mr. Ezra Taft Benson as to 
what our Nation’s problems are, how 
we got there and how they ought to be 
solved. Back to the basics of our eco- 
nomic, constitutional, and spiritual be- 
ginnings is the answer, according to 
Mr. Benson. I fully support this view 
and I commend part II to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

The essay follows: 

AMERICA’S CHALLENGE—Part II 

It is well to remember that the states of 
this Republic created the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Federal Government did not 
create the states. Today we find government 
engaged in activities which are not within 
the authorized and proper role of govern- 
ment. These activities pose a grave danger 
to our continued freedom. No one has the 
authority to grant such powers as welfare 
programs, schemes for redistributing the 
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wealth, and activities which coerce people 
into acting in accordance with a prescribed 
code of social planning. We shouldn't forget 
the wise words of President Grover Cleve- 
land that. . . though the people support 
the Government, the Government should 
not support the people.” (“Essays on Liber- 
ty,” 3:254.) 

We should also remember, as Frederic 
Bastiat reminded us, that “nothing can 
enter the public treasury for the benefit of 
one citizen or one class unless other citizens 
and other classes have been forced to send it 
in.” (“The Law,” p. 30.) 

Students of history know that no govern- 
ment in the history of mankind has ever 
created any wealth. People who work create 
wealth. 

God has prospered this land! Though the 
United States has only about six percent of 
the world population and seven percent of 
the land area, our gross national product is 
about forty percent of the world total. It ex- 
ceeds that of all the western Euopean coun- 
tries combined and is three times greater 
than that of the entire Far East. 

The United States is the most generous 
nation under heaven. We have put out 25 
dillion dollars’ worth of food aid around the 
world—84 percent of the world’s food aid in 
the last several years. I hope and pray that 
every American will understand the basic 
principles which have made this world mir- 
acle possible. 

The principles behind this prosperity can 
be reduced to a rather simple formula: 

1, Economic security for all is impossible 
bey widespread abundance. 

2. Abundance is impossible without indus- 
trious and efficient production. 

3. Such production is impossible without 
energetic, willing, and eager labor. 

4. This production is not possible without 
incentive. 

5. Of all forms of incentive, the freedom 
to attain a reward for one’s labor is the 
most sustaining for most people. Sometimes 
called the profit motive, it is simply the 
right to plan and to earn and to enjoy the 
fruits of your labor. 

6. This profit motive diminishes as govern- 
ment controls, regulations, and taxes in- 
crease to deny the fruits of success to those 
who produce. 

7. Therefore, any attempt, through gov- 
ernment intervention, to redistribute the 
material rewards of labor can only result in 
the eventual destruction of the productive 
base of society, without which real abun- 
dance and security for more than the ruling 
elite is quite impossible. 

But because of the so-called liberal—so- 
cialistic—Keynesian philosophy adopted by 
our government in the early 1930s, we have 
departed far from these sound, basic eco- 
nomic principles. 

This same destructive philosophy has 
found its way onto the campuses of practi- 
cally all colleges and universities. 

A little volume entitled “Keynes at Har- 
vard” published by a private research group 
of Harvard graduates known as The Veritas 
Foundation, will give you more detail of 
what has happened. 

Among the many conclusions of The Veri- 
tas Foundation I mention but two: 

1. Keynesism is not an economic theory. It 
is a weapon of political conspiracy. 

2. “The Veritas Foundation” feels that 
the graduates have not been given the 
truth. 

Read the revised, 100-page booklet. It is 
unfortunate that every college and universi- 
ty student, during the past decade, could 
not have read it. 

In an exclusive interview, as reported in 
the January issue of Review of The News, 
free market economist, Hans Sennholz, 
chairman of the department of economics at 
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independent Grove City College, was asked 
two questions and gave frank and accurate 
answers. 

Question. Dr. Sennholz, what has gone 
wrong with the American economy since 
World War II? 

Answer. Putting it very simply, we have 
traveled the road of inflation via deficit 
spending. As a result, dollar savings and in- 
vestments have depreciated at the inflation 
rate. Pre-World War II savings have lost 
some 90 percent of their value, and post-war 
savings have lost at least one-half of their 
value. The value of money invested in sav- 
ings accounts, savings bonds, life insurance, 
pension funds, and all other dollar invest- 
ments has shrunk continually. The middle 
class, which customarily invests in such sav- 
ings, has lost at least one-half of its finan- 
cial substance in recent years. 

Question. How did we get in such a mess? 

Answer. The old forces of “Liberalism” in 
the United States, identical with those of 
socialism in Europe, gained power with Roo- 
sevelt's New Deal. These forces have shaped 
the policies of the American Government 
for half a century. They have brought us to 
the borders of economic stagnation, disas- 
trous inflation, and falling standards of 
living. In the name of benefitting the poor 
and underprivileged, the leaders of “‘Liberal- 
ism” have ravished the producers through 
taxation, impoverished the middle class 
through inflation, strangled economic life 
through regulation, and divided American 
society through social conflict and strife. 
But above all their “Liberal” preoccupation 
with economic redistribution of wealth has 
permitted world Communism to become an 
ominous threat to American security and in- 
dependence. (p. 41.) 

I have just finished reading Senator Barry 
Goldwater’s recently released personal 
memoirs entitled, “With No Apologies,” a 
book I would commend to every American. 

Senator Goldwater is one of the first in- 
siders who, as an elected public official, has 
now written what many Americans have be- 
Heved for some time—that our drift in for- 
eign policy, our indifference to communism, 
and our runaway inflation is not accidental. 
One chapter in his book entitled, “The Non- 
elected Rulers,” reveals how the Council on 
Foreign Relations, the Trilateral Commis- 
sion and their ancillary organizations have 
influenced foreign and domestic policy in 
the United States for over 30 years. These 
organizations all share a similar philosophy 
of international interdependence and one- 
world government which, of course, means 
surrender of the sovereignty and independ- 
ence of the United States of America. I quote 
from Senator Goldwater: 

I believe the Council on Foreign Relations 
and its ancillary elitist groups are indiffer- 
ent to communism. They have no ideologi- 
cal anchors. In their pursuit of a new world 
order they are prepared to deal without 
prejudice with a communist state, a socialist 
state, a democratic state, monarchy, oligar- 
chy—it’s all the same to them. Their 
goal is to impose a benign stability on the 
quarreling family of nations through 
merger and consolidation. They see the 
elimination of national boundaries, the sup- 
pression of racial and ethnic loyalties as the 
most expeditious avenue to world peace. 
Their rationale rests exclusively on materi- 
alism. They believe economic competition is 
the root cause of international tension. This 
approach dismisses as insignificant the form 
of government or the political ideology ex- 
pressed by that form.* * * 

When a new President comes on board, 
there is a great turnover in personnel but no 
change in policy. Example: During the 
Nixon years Henry Kissinger, CFR member 
and Nelson Rockefeller’s protege, was in 
charge of foreign policy. When Jimmy 
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Carter was elected, Kissinger was replaced 
by Zbigniew Brzezinski, CFR member and 
David Rockefeller’s protege.* * * 

Whereas the Council on Foreign Relations 
is distinctly national in membership, the 
Trilateral Commission is international. Rep- 
resentation is allocated equally to Western 
Europe, Japan, and the United States. It is 
intended to be the vehicle for multinational 
consolidation of the commercial and bank- 
ing interests by seizing control of the politi- 
cal government of the United States.?“ 

In my view, the Trilateral Commission 
represents a skillful, co-ordinated effort to 
seize control and consolidate the four cen- 
ters of power—political, monetary, intellec- 
tual, and ecclesiastical. (pp. 278, 279, 280, 
284.) 

Senator Goldwater warns: 

If the American people do not penetrate 
the fog of propaganda which has led us to 
our present position of military weakness, if 
we don’t discard the policy of appeasement 
and accommodation which has controlled 
our foreign policy since the end of World 
War II, the days of the Republic are num- 
bered. And if the United States falls as the 
result of internal economic collapse or ex- 
ternal military threat, the hopes of man- 
kind for freedom throughout the world will 
fall with us.“. 

The Russians are determined to conquer 
the world. They will employ force, murder, 
lies, flattery, subversion, bribery, extortion 
and treachery. Everything they stand fo! 
and believe in is a contradiction of our un- 
derstanding of the nature of man. Their 
artful use of propaganda has anesthetized 
the free world. Our will to resist is being 
steadily eroded, and this is a contest of will. 

I am not suggesting we should wage a nu- 
clear war. God forbid. It isn’t necessary. 
What I am saying is that unless we, who 
profess to believe in freedom, wake up, the 
world is headed for a period of slavery. 
(Ibid., pp. 297, 299.) 

His solutions to our foreign and domestic 
problems are three-fold: 

1, “* „ a President who will speak the 
truth, who will not attempt to gloss over or 
conceal the magnitude of the threats con- 
fronting us. * * * a President who will order 
a foreign policy of enlightened self-interest 
supported by a defense system of superior 
weapons strong enough to deter the most 
reckless aggressor.” (Ibid., p. 302.) 

2. A newly elected Congress in 1980. 

“The root of the problem lies in the Con- 
gress of the United States—535 men and 
women who have been taught to believe 
they are competent to control every aspect 
of our complicated, inventive society. Con- 
gress assumes it knows more about banking 
than bankers and has written millions of 
words of regulation. Congress believes it is 
competent to run every service station, bar- 
bershop, library, bus company, construction 
crew, airline, manufacturing plant, extrac- 
tive operation, pharmaceutical house, dairy, 
and dog kennel. Common sense condemns 
this assumption as ludicrous, yet we do 
nothing about it.” (Ibid., p. 305.) 

3. If Congress fails to act, then amend- 
ments to the Constitution must be proposed 
through various state legislative bodies. The 
senator proposes these three needed amend- 
ments: 

The first: “To require a balanced budget 
except in times of war or national emergen- 
cy; 

The second: “To limit the amount of 
money the federal tax collector can take 
from the people to a percentage of the gross 
personal income; 

The third: “To reestablish the convertibil- 
ity of our currency, or, in other words, to 
bring us back to a gold or silver standard of 
honest money.” 
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So much for a summary of Senator Gold- 
water’s book! 

Throughout history, great civilizations 
have disappeared. In every case the pattern 
bears a grim similarity. First comes a de- 
cline in spiritual values, then a repudiation 
of economic and moral principles of integri- 
ty and responsibility, followed by the inevi- 
table loss of freedom. 

Today’s problems are not new. The 
Roman Empire faced bankruptcy 2,000 
years ago as more and more power concen- 
trated in the central government and gov- 
ernment spending grew. 

Cicero spoke out against the trend. This 
great Roman senator said, “The budget 
should be balanced, the treasury should be 
refilled, public debt should be reduced, the 
arrogance of officialdom should be tem- 
pered and controlled, assistance to foreign 
lands should be curtailed lest Rome become 
bankrupt. The mobs should be forced to 
work and not depend on government for 
subsistence.” 

Romans ignored Cicero; Rome fell. 

History is great—if you learn from it. It is 
not too late for the U.S.A. to heed those 49 
words out of the past. 

There’s an inflexible law of economics, If 
you overspend, you go into debt. If you con- 
tinue to be fiscally irresponsible, you 
become bankrupt. This not only applies to 
individuals, but to government as well. And 
as our government plunges the nation 
deeper and deeper into debt every year, we 
can look forward to a harsh day of reckon- 
ing. We are spending ourselves into oblivion. 

If we are to survive as an independent, 
sovereign nation, we must, as free Ameri- 
cans, follow sound economic and political 
policies, uphold and protect our hallowed 
Constitution, and live to the letter the vir- 
tues of integrity, loyalty, patriotism, and 
morality. Today, more than ever before, we 
need God's influence and guidance in every 
area of our lives. 

America has a spiritual foundation. Her 
wellsprings are religious. Our crisis is a crisis 
of faith; our need is for greater spirituality 
and a return to the basic concepts upon 
which this nation was established. 

How much this country needs men with a 
mandate higher than the ballot box! 

How much this country needs men in gov- 
ernment to acknowledge their debt to the 
Almighty, men whose lives are a daily wit- 
ness to the truth of the American motto, 
“In God We Trust.” 

I quote a modern scripture dear to me: 

I, the Lord God, make you free, therefore 
ye are free indeed; and the law also maketh 
you free. 

Nevertheless, when the wicked rule the 
people mourn. 

Wherefore, honest men and wise men 
should be sought for diligently, and good 
men and wise men ye should observe to 
uphold; otherwise whatsoever is less than 
these cometh of evil. (D&C 98:8-10.) 

The days ahead are sobering and challeng- 
ing, and will require the faith, prayers, and 
loyalty of every American citizen. 


God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will not lie. 
(“The Day’s Demand” 
by Josiah Gilbert Holland) 

Our challenge is to keep America strong 
and free. Strong socially, strong economical- 
ly and, above all, strong spiritually if our 
way of life is to endure. 

Indeed, this is America’s challenge and 
only hope for life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness! 
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God grant we may meet this challenge, I 
pray in the name of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


JOHN HUNTEY, JR., FRONT AND 
CENTER 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


è Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, in 
every organization, be it social, frater- 
nal, civic, or business, there are always 
individuals that others tend to take 
for granted. They are the ones who 
labor while others receive laurels. 
Without them, wheels do not spin and 
programs and projects never move off 
dead center. 

Glassport Post No. 443, American 
Legion, has such an individual in its 
membership. This gentleman, for 31 
years, has remained outside the spot- 
light of public recognition and ac- 
knowledgement. 

He has been chairman of its chil- 
drens’ Christmas party committee, its 
Memorial Day committee, its Veter- 
ans’ Day committee, its installation 
and activities committee. He was 
deeply involved in the building of the 
new post home and later took an 
active part in the remodeling, renova- 
tion, and expansion of the building. 
He has served as the post’s steward 
and been a member of the Post’s 
Home Association and board of direc- 
tors since their formation many years 
ago. 

But, never was this individual’s tal- 
ents and dedication to his fellow Le- 
gionnaires and his community ever 
publicly recognized. Never, that is 
until Saturday, April 12, when Post 
No. 443 brought him out of the back- 
ground to front and center. 

On that evening, John Huntey, Jr. 
was named “Legionnaire of the Year— 
1980” and publicly honored by the 
men and women of Post No. 443 and 
the residents of Glassport, Pa. At long 
last the tributes and accolades earned 
over 30 years of service were duly ac- 
corded a man who sought nothing else 
but to help. 

Not only has John Huntey spent 
half of his life in serving Post No. 443, 
he has made his commitment a family 
affair. His wife, the former Helen 
Semian, is active in the work of the 
ladies auxiliary along with his daugh- 
ter, Laverne. His two sons, Richard 
and Dennis, also have assisted John 
Huntey in post activities, It is most ap- 
propriate, therefore, that this out- 
standing individual be awarded a life 
membership in Post No. 443. Indeed, it 
has been his life. 

Mr. Speaker, on behalf of my col- 
leagues in the Congress of the United 
States, I take pride and pleasure in 
joining the officers and members of 
Post No. 443, American Legion, and 
the citizens of Glassport, Pa., in call- 
ing John Huntey, Jr. front and center 
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to accept a public and personal com- 
mendation long overdue.@ 


THE DEATH OF THE PRIVATE 
SECTOR IN NICARAGUA 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980- 


@ Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
as the House continues its considera- 
tion of H.R. 6081, the special Nicara- 
guan aid bill, I would like to direct my 
colleagues’ attention to the recent tes- 
timony of Mr. Bruce Cuthbertson, 
president of the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Nicaragua. Mr. Cuth- 
bertson delivered his remarks on Tues- 
day of this week before the Subcom- 
mittee on Inter-American Affairs of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, of 
which I am a member. 

In his statement he outlined the 
true nature of the Cuban-backed San- 
dinistas who control that country and 
their attitude toward the private 
sector. During the hearing, Mr. Cuth- 
bertson correctly questions U.S. policy 
toward Central America that is based 
on a reversal of the traditional “carrot 
and stick” approach where the admin- 
istration continues to use the carrot 
on our enemies and the stick on our 
friends. 

I commend his testimony to your at- 
tention and insert his remarks in full 
at this point in the Rxconp: 

STATEMENT OF BRUCE CUTHBERTSON 

My name is Bruce Cuthbertson. I was 
born in New Jersey and educated at Am- 
herst College, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Harvard Business School. 
After graduation and military service, I 
went to Nicaragua where I have lived and 
worked for the past fifteen years until 
recent events forced me to move my family 
out of the country. I am President of the 
American Chamber of Commerce in Nicara- 
gua and Secretary-Treasurer of the Sovipe 
Group of companies, whose ownership is 
principally Nicaraguan and which operates 
in Nicaragua and the rest of Central Amer- 
ica in construction and construction related 
businesses. 

As you are well aware, Nicaragua has gone 
through a violent and bloody revolution, re- 
sulting in the overthrow of the Somoza 
regime and the complete elimination of the 
Somoza family, traditional political parties, 
and the armed forces from the country’s 
power structure. Although the removal of 
the corrupt Somoza regime had wide sup- 
port from many sectors within Nicaragua, 
including businessmen, and international 
support from several countries including the 
U.S., the military force was supplied by the 
FSLN, a Marxist-Leninist, terrorist guerrilla 
group whose leaders and militants were 
trained in Cuba and Russia. 

The power of the new government is 
nominally in the hands of a five member 
Junta. In reality, it is exercised by the 
FSLN, which is the army, police, security 
force, and political party all rolled into one. 

Among the first acts of the new govern- 
ment was the confiscation of the properties 
belonging to the Somoza family, politicians, 
former army personnel, plus that of a lot of 
other people who had nothing to do with 
the previous regime, giving the government 
a significant percentage of the agricultural 
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land and industrial capacity of the country. 
In addition the banking system, the insur- 
ance industry, the mining industry and for- 
eign commerce in agricultural export prod- 
ucts were nationalized without compensa- 
tion, increasing government participation in 
the economy of the country and giving the 
FSLN a financial stranglehold on the re- 
maining private business. 

The social and political objectives of the 
FSLN were quite clearly defined from the 
beginning, and are based on the Cuban 
model, as were the tactics to obtain these 
objectives. In regard to private enterprise, 
the FSLN strategy states the following: 
„. . the disloyal bourgeois, obsessed with 
continuing to maintain our country subju- 
gated under the economic dependence of 
imperialism, must be isolated from the 
democratic sectors. Our policy looks to 
obtain this isolation via an appropriate po- 
litical tactic. . We must hit them, not at- 
tacking them as a class, but through their 
most representative elements at the first op- 
portunity. To give them political and eco- 
nomic blows will permit us to reduce sub- 
stantially their power and maneuvering ca- 
pacity against the revolution.” 

The FSLN strategy further states: 

“The reactionary bourgeois is totally de- 
fenseless, knowing by intuition of its class, 
that its future depends on a telephone call,” 
reaffirming their willingness to use what- 
ever power they have to weaken or elimi- 
nate private enterprise. 

In recent months the government has ex- 
erted substantial pressure on the private 
sector. On top of enormous damage caused 
by the war, new benefits decreed by the gov- 
ernment drained already low cash reserves. 
Encouraged by political stimulation, labor 
unions became most aggressive, and produc- 
tion plummeted. Stoppages became fre- 
quent, and government inspired worker 
takeovers of companies, either temporary or 
permanent, happen all too frequently. 
Labor court decisions, based on political cri- 
teria and not on law, place additional pres- 
sure on companies. Reductions of markets, 
due to the disastrous economic situation of 
the country or the problems in the other 
Central American countries, aggravate the 
situation. These pressures and the absolute 
control by the government over which com- 
panies get bank loans or foreign exchange, 
has pushed many weakened companies into 
untenable situations. As a result, the gov- 
ernment has taken over a large number of 
private companies. 

What has been happening to my company 
is an example of the pressures which the 
government uses to weaken, then eliminate 
individual companies. From the beginning 
the new government put massive pressures 
on our company. In a normal year we had 
relatively few suits in labor court, suddenly 
we had many. In a five month period we 
had over 150 and won only one case, as the 
man who brought it was not an employee of 
the company. Accounts due us from the gov- 
ernment were not paid or were delayed, al- 
leging lack of funds, but we were required to 
pay immediately our obligations. 

In January I was summoned by the attor- 
ney general of the country who stated that 
the government had made an exhaustive in- 
vestigation of the company in order to con- 
fiscate it, but had been unable to find any 
wrongdoing to justify this action. Neverthe- 
less, he stated that the government consid- 
ered Mr. Enrique Pereira, a founder and 
major stockholder of the company, an 
“enemy of the people” who, even though 
honest, would not fit into the new society. I 
was told that Mr. Pereira could not return 
to the country and should, therefore, 
donate his stock in the company to the rev- 
olution.” If this were not done, he contin- 
ued, the government would confiscate all of 
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his holdings in Nicaragua, along with those 
of the other stockholders in the company. 

I replied that Mr. Pereira, a Nicaraguan 
who had worked honestly and hard for 
many years from his founding of the compa- 
ny, was unwilling to give away his stock 
which was rightfully his and conveyed his 
desire to return and work in Nicaragua. A 
series of meetings were held in which the 
government first suggested that the employ- 
ees buy the stock, then the government. Fi- 
nally our manager requested a meeting with 
Dr. Hassan of the Junta, who told him that 
the government wanted to buy the stock 
and gave him 10 days to bring a favorable 
reply. Two days later the workers took over 
the facilities of the company. We had a fur- 
ther meeting with Dr. Hassan in which we 
conveyed the stockholders’ acceptance to 
negotiate sale of their shares, and Dr. 
Hassan reiterated the government's deter- 
mination to buy up to 81% of the company, 

The next day the workers released the 
facilities of the company. Several weeks ago 
the audit was begun to establish the value 
of the company but on April 18, a warrant 
was issued for our manager's arrest, accus- 
ing him of “sabotaging production.” He has 
gone into hiding, leaving the company with- 
out top management. Within the past few 
days, the president of the company received 
a call from the company’s lawyer who 
stated that he had been contacted by gov- 
ernment officials, offering safe conduct out 
of the country for the manager and his 
family should the stock be given to the gov- 
ernment. We are presently negotiating. 

In the international arena, the govern- 
ment has proceeded rapidly to establish po- 
litical and commercial relations with Cuba, 
the Soviet Union, East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia, amorig others. Recently 
economic and political agreements have 
been signed between the USSR and Nicara- 
gua. There are abundant signs of the pres- 
ence and influence of these countries, and 
the Russians have selected one of the larg- 
est and newest office buildings in Managua 
for its staff—which could exceed 300 people 
based on the size of the building. 

In recent days the political situation has 
become even more clearly defined. The only 
two non-marxist members of the Junta, Al- 
fonso, Robelo and Violeta Chamorro, have 
resigned, as has Arturo Cruz, the widely re- 
spected and non-political president of the 
country’s central bank, eliminating the few 
moderate elements in the political structure 
of the country. In addition, the soon to be 
installed State Council is in the process of 
being modified to guarantee absolute con- 
trol of this organism by the FSLN, produc- 
ing energetic, but useless, protests by the 
entire private sector. 

What are the implications of what is hap- 
pening in Nicaragua? An economy in ruins, 
without apparent possibilities of recovery. A 
massive exodus of qualified people who fear 
for their own safety. For the people remain- 
ing in the country, an uncertain future of 
economic hardship and impossibility of po- 
litical expression through the democratic 
traditions with which we are familiar. For 
the rest of Central America, a neighbor 
whose leaders have expressed on repeated 
occasions their desire to make dramatic po- 
litical changes in the area and whose gov- 
ernment has supported with material and 
personnel the violence in El Salvador. For 
the United States the situation is unfortu- 
nate, as its well intentioned efforts to pro- 
duce a more democratic and pluralistic soci- 
ety have resulted in quite the opposite with 
the coming to power of a government and 
political system which is anathema to our 
own political and economic traditions as 
well as a direct threat to the security of our 
country. For the private sector in Nicara- 
gua, I am fearful that it is just a question of 
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waiting for a telephone call. For some of us 
the telephone has already rung. 


LIN BURZELL NAMED ONE OF 
THE NATION’S TOP 10 PUBLIC 
WORKS LEADERS FOR 1980 


HON. CLAIR W. BURGENER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


Mr. BURGENER. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the American Public Works Asso- 
ciation observes “National Public 
Works Week,” an observance which 
highlights the importance of local 
public works in our everyday lives and 
salutes the outstanding local public 
works leaders throughout the country. 

The association annually selects 10 
outstanding leaders from a list of na- 
tional nominees, and I will be pleased 
this year to preside at an awards 
dinner for one of those outstanding 
leaders, Mr. Linden R. Burzell, general 
manager and chief engineer of the San 
Diego County Water Authority. 

Lin Burzell, one of my long-time 
constituents, has for years embodied 
the responsible and responsive local 
public servant. 

As a young Navy ensign assigned to 
San Diego in 1946, Lin participated in 
the engineering design of the first San 
Diego aqueduct. After his separation 
from the Navy, he joined the staff of 
the Vista Irrigation District, where he 
became general manager and chief en- 
gineer from 1951 to 1963. 

He has served as general manager 
and chief engineer of the San Diego 
County Water Authority since Janu- 
ary 1964, and has been at the fore of 
those trying to assure dependable and 
adequate water supplies for the ever- 
burgeoning southern California popu- 
lace. 

Lin is a past chairman of the Cali- 
fornia section of the American Water 
Works Association, a past director of 
the association, and a director of the 
Association of California Water Agen- 
cies. He is also a fellow in the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers and a 
past president of the San Diego sec- 
tion of that group. 

Mr. Speaker, although I will have a 
chance to do it personally, I would like 
to extend this public salute to Lin 
Burzell, along with his wife Bette, for 
his outstanding leadership in the local 
public works arena. 6 


FISH INDUSTRY NEEDS HELP 
HON. LES AuCOIN 


OF OKEGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. AuCOIN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this opportunity to acquaint 
my colleagues with the very- serious 
problems confronting our commercial 
fishing industry in the Northwest. 
Soon, the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee will report to the 
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House H.R. 7039, the Comprehensive 
Fisheries Development Act, to stimu- 
late development of U.S. domestic 
fisheries and to phase out foreign fish- 
ing in U.S. waters over the next 4 
years. 

This legislation will speed progress 
toward the goal of the 200-mile law, 
enacted by Congress in 1976, which is 
for the United States to harvest, proc- 
ess, and market its own fisheries re- 
sources. 

Mr. Speaker, an editorial in the 
April 29 edition of the Capital Journal 
newspaper in Salem, Oreg., helps to il- 
lustrate why this comprehensive legis- 
lation needs to be enacted promptly. 

The editorial follows: 

FISH INDUSTRY NEEDS HELP 


If there ever was a time for a little 
Yankee ingenuity on the part of the U.S. 
fishing industry, this is it. 

Hard times have hit the industry, exem- 
plified by the financial crisis besetting the 
Seattle-based New England Fish Co., which 
has a packing plant in Newport. 

As details of New England’s problems sur- 
faced last week, industry experts said the 
problems are not limited to New England, 
nor are they part of a one-shot, isolated in- 
cident. It’s a trend that does not portend 
well for the future. 

Marple’s Newsletter, an economic publica- 
tion in Seattle, reports red ink throughout 
the industry. Big problems began last 
summer, with one of the largest runs of 
sockeye salmon ever in Bristol Bay, Alaska. 
A strike by fishermen ran the price up. As if 
that wasn't bad enough, processors then 
overestimated the Japanese market for 
sockeye. 

When the world market plummeted, New 
England and other processors were stuck 
with huge inventories, which eventually 
were unloaded at big losses. For New Eng- 
land, the situation was complicated by a $2 
million loss on salmon that the Japanese re- 
jected as spoiled. All in all, the situation was 
disastrous. 

Last week, New England filed for protec- 
tion under Chapter 11 of the Bankruptcy 
Code, which would have allowed the compa- 
ny protection from creditors while it tried 
to reorganize. But, in the fast-changing situ- 
ation, the plant in Newport ceased packing 
operations Monday. Today, the next step is 
unknown. 

We hope it finds a solution to its financial 
crisis. In Newport, New England supports an 
annual payroll of about $1 million and 
about 30 boats for the plant, which is the 
largest on the Bayfront. 

The experts at Marple's say that as bad as 
it is, the salmon situation is not the main 
source of problems for coastal processors. 
Markets for cod and other bottom fish also 
are depressed, and an across-the-board 
boom in the fishing industry in recent years 
had bid fish prices way up. 

A try last year by trawlers to improve the 
situation by limiting foreign competition 
also has failed. Trawlers petitioned the U.S. 
International Trade Commission in Wash- 
ington, D.C., to establish quotas on imports 
of bottom fish. The petition was denied by 
the commission, which said that the biggest 
problem was not the imports but too many 
boats. 

When prices for fish went up, the fishing 
fleet expanded. New and larger trawlers 
were built, encouraged by government in- 
centives. One tax-shelter deal allows fisher- 
men to put profits from one boat into a spe- 
cial, income-tax-exempt fund, if the money 
is then used to build another boat. Unfortu- 
nately, no such plan exists for processing 
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plants. While boats were getting bigger and 
catches larger, processing plants were stand- 
ing still and eventually were inundated with 
fish they couldn’t handle. 

It seems to us typical of government inter- 
vention in an industry that incentives would 
be given to one segment, without accompa- 
nying incentives to the next segment down 
the line, Rep. Les AuCoin, D-Ore., has pro- 
posed a bill to order the processors tax shel- 
ter incentives similar to those that fisher- 
men now get. We support such a bill as a 
way to get much-needed working capital to 
companies such as New England. 

But the industry could help itself im- 
mensely with a little innovative marketing 
to build acceptance of its product with 
American consumers. 

When world markets softened, U.S. proc- 
essors had to fall back on American consum- 
ers, who just won't pay the price for fish 
that foreign markets will. Furthermore, 
Americans don’t eat as much fish, either. 
But as inflation and recession plague the 
nation, high-protein fish, at reasonable 
prices, will become more attractive. 

Studies show that people eat and do ev- 
erything else in patterns. Traditionally, the 
fishing industry has done little in the way 
of promotion to change those patterns. 

The time is ripe for efforts in that direc- 
tion.e 


U.S. ASSISTANCE TO TUNISIA 
SHOULD BE CONTINUED 


HON. PAUL SIMON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday. May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. SIMON. Mr. Speaker, recent 
events in the Arab world, particularly 
the recent commando raid on the 
Tunisian city of Gafsa on January 27, 
make it timely for the United States 
to reassert its friendship and support 
of the Government of Tunisia and, 
where appropriate, to reassess and 
strengthen its assistance programs to 
Tunisia. 

Tunisia and the United States have 
enjoyed excellent relations since that 
nation gained independence from 
France in 1956. Throughout that time 
Tunisia has taken a generally moder- 
ate approach in international affairs, 
has never joined other developing na- 
tions in the popular rhetoric of de- 
nouncing the industrial nations for 
wrongs, real or imagined, and has con- 
sistently used its influence to encour- 
age dialog and compromise in conflict 
situations. In regard to the current 
crisis in the Near East, Tunisia has 
issued public statements condemning 
the taking of our Embassy personnel 
as hostages in Iran and has also con- 
demned the Russian invasion of Af- 
ghanistan. 

Concerning economic assistance to 
Tunisia, the United States and other 
Western European donors contributed 
about $300 million in 1979, with the 
United States accounting for about 10 
percent of the total. In addition, the 
World Bank financed development 
projects at about $100 million. As a 
result of these foreign assistance pro- 
grams and prudent government eco- 
nomic policies, Tunisia has turned in 
an impressive real growth rate averag- 
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ing about 4 percent per annum over 
the last decade, and the gross national 
product has reached about $900 per 
capita. Because of this successful eco- 
nomic performance and our own for- 
eign aid policy of directing assistance 
to those countries with the lowest per 
capita incomes, U.S. foreign assistance 
programs to Tunisia have been declin- 
ing in real terms in recent years. In 
fact, current projections are that it 
may soon be possible to phase out all 
concessional aid and that Tunisia will 
soon be able to finance development 
programs primarily from within its 
own resources and from long-term bor- 
rowings from multilateral banks and 
the private capital markets. 

I believe that during this transition 
period, however, it is essential that the 
United States continues to express 
friendship in tangible terms, and to 
participate in Tunisia’s development 
program. Further, in view of the in- 
creasingly hostile rhetoric from its 
neighbor to the east, I believe the 
United States should continue to indi- 
cate its intention to respond to Tuni- 
sia’s needs in the area of military as- 
sistance as well. The total dollar 
amounts need not be substantial. 
Indeed the capacity of the Tunisian 
Armed Forces to absorb military 
equipment may itself mitigate against 
any massive assistance effort. Conse- 
quently, the $15 million military credit 
sales programs proposed for Tunisia 
may be the maximum practical for 
fiscal year 1981. However, I would not 
rule out the possibility that a some- 
what higher level might be appropri- 
ate in view of recent developments, In 
any case, we should make it clear to 
Tunisia, and to other states in the 
area, that the United States places 
great value on the long history of con- 
tinuous good relations between our 
two countries. Further, our policies 
should be based on the assumption 
that it is in our mutual interest that 
Tunisia’s economic development con- 
tinues and that its military security is 
maintained. 


THE SPIRIT OF HELSINKI, VIGIL 
1980 


HON. TOM HARKIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Speaker, again 
this year I participate in the vigil for 
Soviet Jewry. As I did last year, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues the plight of the 
Pshonik family. 

Boris and Anna Pshonik continue to 
wait in Riga, Latvia, for permission to 
emigrate to Israel. This year they wait 
alone. Last year I was working so that 
their entire family could receive visas. 
After years of waiting the Pshoniks’ 
son-in-law, Valerie Raines, their 
granddaughter, Ilana, and Valerie’s 
mother were finally given visas. For 
this I am very grateful. However, the 
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visas came shortly after Galena, the 
Pshonik’s daughter, was murdered 
under very suspicious circumstances. 
Soviet authorities refused to allow the 
family to see the body. 

Boris Pshonik is in bad health. He 
has had a number of heart attacks. He 
has lost his daughter. His son-in-law 
and granddaughter have emigrated. 
Sadly, Boris and Anna are now alone 
in the Soviet Union. Why will the So- 
viets not give them visas? They claim 
Dr. Pshonik knows military secrets. 

Dr. Pshonik has been retired from 
the military nearly 8 years. It is my 
understanding and the understanding 
of those working on this case with me 
that 5 years is the maximum number 
of years under Soviet law one should 
be denied a visa for the reason of 
knowing military secrets. Dr. Pshonik 
was recently called into the OVIR 
office. He was told not to reapply be- 
cause he has 3 more years on a 10-year 
security risk waiting period before he 
can be considered for a visa. He was 
also told this could all change at any- 
time, that he could be called into the 
OVIR office and given a visa. This 
contradiction in communications is, to 
say the least, distressing. 

Again this year I urge the Soviet 
Union to allow Boris and Anna 
Pshonik to emigrate to Israel. I urge 
the Soviet Union to comply with inter- 
national human rights standards and 
allow this family to live in their home- 
land of Israel.e 


GENIAL ED PATTEN WILL BE 
MISSED 


HON. MATTHEW J. RINALDO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. RINALDO. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives will not 
seem the same next year. Ep PATTEN 
has decided to retire after represent- 
ing New Jersey’s 15th District for 17 
years, and his presence in this Cham- 
ber will be missed. 

Ep has worked hard and effectively 
for the people he represents. In com- 
mittees, in negotiations with Federal 
agencies, and here on the floor of the 
House, he has never held back from 
expressing himself in his colorful, dis- 
tinctive style. There has never been 
any doubt about what Ep PATTEN con- 
siders best for the country or neces- 
sary for his constituents. 

Ep Patren’s politics have always 
been very personalized. He goes out of 
his way to help constituents. They are 
all regarded as friends, and are all im- 
portant to him. When they have prob- 
lems, Ep Patren is there to help. 
When they have sorrows or bereave- 
ments, Ep Patren is there to comfort 
and sympathize. When they need 
cheering up, Ep’s jovial and genial 
nature does the trick. 

New Jersey as well as his district. has 
benefited from his work in Washing- 
ton. He has helped, for example, to 
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assure substantial allocations of Fed- 
eral funding to New Jersey for mass 
transit programs. Additionally, fusion 
energy research through the federally 
funded Tokomak program at Prince- 
ton University in New Jersey has bene- 
fited from his efforts. Scores of other 
examples could be cited. 

A newspaper editorial in his district 
said the other day: 

When he steps down at the end of this 
year, Patten will be quitting more than a 
career. He will be ending a tradition that in- 
cludes top hats and top coats with silk 
sashes worn at Veterans Day parades and a 
political legacy that was formed during the 
Depression and ranged through a succession 
of offices from mayor of Perth Amboy to 
New Jersey Secretary of State. 

It is a legacy that will be remembered 
with great affection by many who loved 
him. And it certainly will be remembered by 
all who knew him, 


I have been proud to have Ep PATTEN 
as a friend both during and before my 
years in the House, and will miss 
having him here when he retires at 
the end of this session.e 


U.S. METRIC BOARD 
HON. BILL ALEXANDER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee on State, Justice, Com- 
merce, the Judiciary, and Related 
Agencies received testimony from our 
colleague, ROBERT McCrory of Illinois, 
in support of the U.S. Metric Board’s 
fiscal year 1981 appropriation request. 

Since many of us are receiving an in- 
creasing number of questions about 
the work of the Metric Board and 
what Congress intended it to do, two 
matters which our colleague addressed 
in his testimony, I would like to make 
his statement a part of the RECORD 
and commend it to the attention of 
our colleagues. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT McCiory OF ILLINOIS 

Mr. Chairman. First let me say I was sad- 
dened by Chairman John Slack’s death. Few 
have served this House with such distinc- 
tion and I know my colleagues will agree his 
leadership will be missed. Not only did we 
rely on his judgment as he brought this 
Committee’s matters before the House, but 
we also relied on his sense of fairness to see 
that the wishes of a majority of the Mem- 
bers of this House were respected. 

That is why I am here today, Mr. Chair- 
man, to speak on behalf of the United 
States Metric Board’s fiscal year 1981 ap- 
propriation and to urge this Committee to 
adopt its request for an appropriation of 
$3.8 million. 

If there were earlier questions concerning 
this country’s national policy on the issue of 
metric conversion or what the Congress in- 
tended when we passed Public Law 94-168, 
it seems to me that it was settled last year. 
Not only has the Metric Board passed reso- 
lutions concurring with the Congressional 
viewpoint, but it has followed this Commit- 
tee’s instructions contained in House Report 
2 to carry out GAO's recommenda- 

ions. 
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The Metric Conversion Act was passed in 
1975 by a vote of 300 to 67 and last year an 
overwhelming majority—280 to 122—sup- 
ported the funding for this Agency. Thus, it 
is clear that most Members of this House 
recognize that the metric system is slowly 
becoming more and more a reality in our 
daily lives, and it is both economically and 
politically wise to have this Agency actively 
at work serving our collective interests. 

Let us now examine why the Metric Board 
must be granted these funds to carry out 
their mandate. 

This Committee’s desire for the Metric 
Board to better inform the American public 
of the voluntary nature of the Metric Con- 
version Act has provided substantial motiva- 
tion for the Board to establish a program of 
bi-monthly public forums, During the past 
year these forums have been held in differ- 
ent cities throughout the country. The 
result of this initiative has been extremely 
helpful in allowing the public to air its views 
on the subject of metric conversion. The 
Board has found that the general public fre- 
quently is understandably confused as to 
what Congress intended when it passed this 
Act. The funds called for in the requested 
appropriation are necessary in order to 
expand these public forums and regional 
meeting schedules, as well as to carry out an 
enhanced program of public education and 
awareness. 

In addition to the U.S. Metric Board's 
fiscal year 1981 appropriation request to 
support a program of greater public aware- 
ness, there are other areas that deserve 
equal consideration. 

Research is underway, as well as planned, 
to study the implication of metrication in 
such subject areas as workers’ tools and 
training, the impact on businesses, procure- 
ment, the relationship of metric measure- 
ments to international trade, and other rele- 
vant subjects. If the Metric Board is to 
carry out Congress’ intent that voluntary 
conversion occur in the most efficient, eco- 
nomically beneficial, and least disruptive 
manner, it is imperative to have a “bench- 
mark” on which to base future decisions. 
Moreover, it is essential for the, Board to 
have not only the in-house ability and ex- 
pertise to assist in the coordination of pri- 
vate sector metric conversion activities on a 
daily basis, but also it must have the legal 
staff necessary to avoid legal impediments 
which might hamper voluntary conversion 
efforts. 

Mr. Chairman, it is generally recognized 
that metric conversion will occur in the pri- 
vate sector only when the benefits outweigh 
the costs. With this in mind and with events 
in the marketplace changing on a daily 
basis, it is obviously in this country’s best 
interest to see that the Metric Board is 
properly funded, and in a position to coop- 
erate and coordinate in the most effective 
and economic way possible. At the same 
time, Mr. Chairman, it is inaccurate to char- 
acterize the U.S. Metric Board’s actions and 
activities as promoting metric conversion. 

Also, it would misrepresent the Metric 
Board’s function if it should assume a pas- 
sive or virtually inactive role. The Comp- 
troller General, Elmer Staats, concurs with 
this view, and testified to this effect before 
the House Science and Technology Subcom- 
mittee on Science, Research and Technol- 
ogy this past November 26, 1979. 

The United States Metric Board is adher- 
ing to the letter and spirit of the law which 
we passed overwhelmingly in 1975—the 
Metric Conversion Act (Public Law 94-168). 
To fulfill its mission, however, it must have 
your support. I am convinced that an appro- 
priation consistent with the Board’s fiscal 
year 1981 funding request will be an invest- 
ment harmonizing and coordinating the in- 
terests, views, aspirations of all of the ele- 
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ments of our society, i.e., business, educa- 
tion, science and government. At the same 
time, we will be promoting our country’s 
future standing in the world community of 
nations. 


THE 1980 NATIONAL RAISIN 
WEEK RESOLUTION 


HON. TONY COELHO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1. 1980 


Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when inflation is of prime con- 
cern to all of us, it is refreshing to call 
your attention to California raisins— 
one of the few products in any cate- 
gory that have decreased in price this 
year. 

The California raisin industry— 
world’s largest raisin industry—will be 
highlighted during the May 3-10 ob- 
servance of National Raisin Week. 

Prices of California raisins in Febru- 
ary were more than 22 percent lower 
than a year ago, and record numbers 
of U.S. consumers have been buying 
this tasty product, which is great for 
eating out of hand, in bakery prod- 
ucts, for cooking, in cereals, and many 
other uses. 

Most encouraging are the high sales 
volume and very substantial house- 
hold penetration. This kind of data re- 
flects the results of heavy advertising 
and promotion by the industry and in- 
dividual packers, as well as the fact 
that raisins are one of the few items in 
the grocery store whose price has 
come down. 

An average of more than 250,000 
tons of raisins are produced in a 
normal crop year in California, and 
the success of the industry is of great 
significance to the economic welfare of 
many thousands of Americans. 

High commendation should go to 
the California Raisin Advisory Board 
for its activities in the fields of adver- 
tising, promotion, and research. 

Utilizing funds provided by partici- 
pating producer and processor mem- 
bers, Calrab carries on its program of 
aggressive advertising and promotion, 
not only domestically, but in 17 coun- 
tries throughout the world, in cooper- 
ation with the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture’s Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice. 

Calrab’s representatives overseas are 
optimistie that high-quality California 
raisins will regain ground lost through 
short supply conditions last year, and 
move into new areas this marketing 
year. 

We also wish to point to the impor- 
tant work of the Raisin Bargaining As- 
sociation, which has successfully 
brought raisin growers and packers to- 
gether in a concerted effort to give 
them a better voice in marketing. 

All other raisin growers and packers 
are also deserving of praise for their 
efforts on behalf of this major indus- 
try. 

Also meriting special commendation 
in the raisin industry is the work of 
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the Federal Raisin Advisory Board 
and the Federal Raisin Administrative 
Committee, who operate under Feder- 
al marketing orders which have done 
so much to bring about the orderly 
marketing of our raisin crops and have 
also been instrumental in the develop- 
ment of export markets. 

The raisin industry, which effective- 
ly utilizes the self-help tools of sales 
promotion and advertising in the best 
American tradition, well deserves a 
special salute during this National 
Raisin Week. e 


NATIONAL DEFENSE PROBLEMS 
ANALYZED 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
in an article in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post, columnist George Will 
analyzes some of our national defense 
problems—both from a material and 
leadership standpoint. I agree with 
Mr. Will and commend the article to 
the attention of my colleagues and the 
American public. 


Just WHAT You'd Expect From, THIS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Hours before the eight old helicopters 
lifted off the deck of the USS Nimitz, bound 
for disaster in the desert, Jimmy Carter 
sent a letter to House Speaker Tip O'Neill 
endorsing a move to slash his own defense 
budget by $3.8 billion. This would drive the 
“post-Afghanistan” defense budget below 
even the level called for in Carter’s January 
budget, which even Carter quickly repudiat- 
ed as inadequate. 

The eight mine-sweeping helicopters were 
veterans. The Navy has procured none of 
this model since 1975. (They were used in 
1973 to clear Haiphong, a duty imposed by 
the “peace” treaty.) They have been sitting 
on carriers since last year. The loss of seven 
of them cut by one-third our helicopter 
mine-sweeping capability. Carter has reject- 
ed Navy requests for more of them. 

The Nimitz has not seen port—any port— 
since Jan. 4. We have too few carriers, and 
too few planes, to equip those we have. 
Carter used a veto to frustrate Congress’ 
demand for another carrier. For four 
straight years he has requested fewer new 
planes for the Navy than the Navy loses in 
operational attrition. So tours at sea become 
longer, flying becomes more dangerous. (A 
pilot who spends 20 peacetime years flying 
tactical aircraft from a carrier has a one-in- 
four chance of being killed.) And Carter op- 
poses pay even sufficient to get all Navy 
families off food stamps. 

Zbigniew Brzezinski says the lesson of the 
rescue mission is: “Do not scoff at American 
power. Do not scoff at American reach.” 
But the mission resembled the Bay of Pigs 
operation in its tentativeness, in shaving the 
margin of safety, thereby betraying lack of 
conviction. 

You would not expect conviction from a 
president who has repeatedly and pettily 
disparaged the Mayaguez rescue. You would 
hardly expect conviction from a president 
whose proudest and loudest campaign 
boast—even after two soldiers died defending 
our embassy in Pakistan—was that during 
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his presidency no American had died in com- 
bat. You would hardly expect conviction in 
the use of military assets by a president who 
struggles to decrease those assets. 

The failed mission will be another occa- 
sion for flogging the military. Already a 
Washington Post commentary is headlined: 
“Another President IIl-Served by the Mili- 
tary He Heads.” Actually, the military has 
been ill-served by the president and his ap- 
pointees, including some senior officers who 
are distinguished primarily by behavior con- 
venient for their civilian benefactors. 

Consider Harold Brown, the secretary of 
defense, and Gen. David Jones, chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Brown was Lyndon Johnson's secretary of 
the Air Force when political and irresponsi- 
ble decisions were made about the TFX 
fighter. He presided over the making of the 
C5 fiasco. He was an architect of “selective” 
bombing to send this, then that, “signal” to 
Hanoi. It sent signals, all right—signals of 
uncertainty, It was a slow, step-by-step 
policy similar to the administration's re- 
sponse to Iran. It dissipated U.S. power by 
allowing Hanoi to anticipate and adapt to 
each step. It was a policy that produced a 
tragically high ratio of force expended to 
objectives achieved. 

As secretary of defense, Brown has decep- 
tively packaged four straight budgets cut- 
ting real spending below that of the previ- 
ous year. He has been a central actor in the 
advertising of first a fraudulent 5 percent, 
then a fraudulent 3 percent, defense in- 
crease, and has even tried to reduce this 
year’s spending to produce the illusion of in- 
creases next year. 

Jones is an Air Force general who was ele- 
vated to the chairmanship of the JCS after 
service selling the Panama Canal treaties 
and quelling Air Force protests about Car- 
ter’s unilateral and unreciprocated killing of 
the B1 bomber. Fraudulent recruiting by 
sergeants reflects an atmosphere of aban- 
doned integrity at the highest levels, by 
those who (to take just one example) say 
that the Fl5s at Langley Air Base, which 
are only 40 percent operationally ready, are 
ready to fight a war. Or who are careful not 
to be politically inconvenient by insisting, 
indecorously, on decent pay for defending 
America. 

Nothing changes. Carter abandoned his 
stay-at-home policy six days before the 
Texas primary to fly to Texas to visit the 
casualties of the Iran mission. He thereby 
indicated his unchanged determination that 
Iran shall remain the sun around which his 
campaign, and American foreign policy, re- 
volve. Harold Brown, asked about Iran’s 
nauseating display of American bodies, said 
the display was “disappointing.” Nothing 
changes: those disappointing Iranians still 
won't live up to administration expecta- 
tions. 


TAR SAND-HYDROCARBON 
LEASE 


HON. GUNN McKAY 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. McKAY. Mr. Speaker, today, 
along with Mr. UDALL, Mr. SANTINI, 
and Mr. MARRIOTT, I introduce a piece 
of legislation aimed at changing an In- 
terior Department policy which has 
prevented, for 15 years, the issuance of 
a — 2 Federal lease to develop tar 
san 
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Utah possesses over 90 percent of all 
the known tar sand in this country. 

These deposits are estimated to con- 
tain at least 25.1 billion barrels of oil, 
10.8 billion in the Uintah Basin and 
14.3 billion in the central southeast 
portion of the State. 

This bill amends the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of 1920 to provide for issuance 
of a single lease covering hydrocar- 
bons other than coal, and oil shale. 
This would eliminate the need to dis- 
tinguish between oil and gas and tar 
sands for purposes of mineral leasing 
on public lands. 

Hydrocarbons in a known geologic 
structure would be leased competitive- 
ly except in locations where there is 
an existing oil and gas lease, Existing 
oil and gas lessees are entitled in this 
bill to exchange their leases for hydro- 
carbon leases covering both oil, gas, 
and tar sand deposits. 

Last, this bill makes conforming 
amendments to the Mineral Leasing 
Act which results in increasing the 
maximum acreage one person may 
hold under a tar sand-hydrocarbon 
lease. 

The need for this legislation arises 
from the difficulty experienced by the 
Department of the Interior in differen- 
tiating, on a geologic continuum, be- 
tween deposits of oil and tar sands. 

Although I personally believe this 
could have been accomplished admin- 
istratively, but for a desire to do so, 
this bill seeks to get tar sands leasing 
going again. 

H.R. 6478, an earlier bill which I in- 
troduced without cosponsors, was 
meant to serve as a starting point from 
which the Mines and Mining Subcom- 
mittee could help fashion legislation 
which addresses and resolves all the 
issues surrounding usage of a com- 
bined hydrocarbon lease. These issues 
include: 

First, would an existing oil and gas 
lessee obtain a windfall by receiving 
rights to these tar sand deposits with- 
out competition and without a bonus 
payment to the Government of any 
kind? 

Second, if so, what amount of pay- 
ment should be imposed? Is the 12.5 
percent statutory minimum royalty 
too high or too low given the present 
state of tar sand technology and devel- 
opment? 

is the oil and gas lease size 
limitation of 246,080 acres per person, 
per State too large for tar sands? or 

Fourth, is a large ownership limit 
needed to encourage the kind of risk 
capsal needed to develop tar sands? 
an 

Fifth, what percentage of our tar 
sand areas are already covered by oil 
and gas leases? 

I believe this bill introduced today 
resolves these issues in an equitable 
manner and one which will lead to the 
e of oil from tar sand depos- 
ts. 

Finally, I believe there are three 
critical factors to the sensible develop- 
ment of synthetic fuel development; 
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economics, regulatory reasonableness, 
and technology. 

If we can provide a positive econom- 
ic atmosphere for investment and im- 
prove the regulatory procedures for 
access to synthetic fuels, then I be- 
lieve research and development can 
and will provide the technological an- 
swers for a sound synthetic fuels de- 
velopment. 


DECLINING RATE OF 
PRODUCTIVITY 


HON. STANLEY N. LUNDINE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. LUNDINE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most critical challenges facing our 
country today is reversing our declin- 
ing rate of productivity growth. Im- 
proved productivity can provide our 
workers with anti-inflationary real 
wage gains and opportunities to in- 
crease production and expand employ- 
ment opportunities. A coordinated na- 
tional strategy to improve productivity 
performance is sorely needed if we are 
to begin to slow down and eventually 
bring to a halt the inflation rate 
plaguing our daily lives. 

The ability to innovate; that is, the 
ability to take a new idea, develop it, 
and eventually commercialize it, is an 
essential component of any national 
program to improve productivity per- 
formance. Small businesses were re- 
sponsible for the major portion of the 
Nation’s employment growth during 
the last decade and most of our Na- 
tion’s innovations. As a result, part of 
our efforts to improve productivity 
must be directed toward assisting in- 
novative small businesses. 

Ironically, it is the very small busi- 
nesses we should be seeking to support 
and encourage that are suffering so 
acutely under the high interest rate 
policies being pursued by the Federal 
Reserve. Many small businesses may 
not survive the unavoidable damage 
that will occur from an inability to 
secure capital to meet their needs. 

To help minimize negative impacts 
on small businesses, the Federal Gov- 
ernment in every way possible should 
be supporting programs targeted to 
assist them with their needs. In this 
regard, I was deeply troubled by an ar- 
ticle which recently appeared in the 
April issue of INC., entitled, “SBA 
Comes Out Fighting In Moral Equiva- 
lent of War.” This article tells the dis- 
turbing story of the inept administra- 
tion by the SBA of the small business 
energy loan program, a program origi- 
nally intended by Congress to assist 
small businesses with high-risk energy 
ventures, 

In the next weeks, the House and 
Senate will be making final determina- 
tions regarding funding of programs 
for the upcoming fiscal year. A failure 
to improve administrative efficiency 
and to provide adequate funding to 
carry out the intended purpose of the 
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small business energy loan program 
would take us one step further away 
from the type of programs we need to 
meet our future energy needs and to 
bolster productivity performance in 
this country. The small business 
energy loan program should not be 
designated an endangered species 
within the Federal budget circles. I 
commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following article: 
[From INC., April 1980] 


SBA Comes OUT FIGHTING IN MORAL 
EQUIVALENT OF WAR 


(By Pat O'Brien) 


If there are still among you any who be- 
lieve that the government will lead us out of 
our energy dilemma, consider the story of 
Evangelin Miller, president of a small Sacra- 
pema company, Schneider Lift Translator 

rp. 

Miller’s adventure in the bureaucratic 
wonderland began in January 1979, when 
she applied for a $350,000 direct loan to 
begin manufacturing wind and hydroelec- 
tric power equipment. 

Miller, perhaps naively, had taken Con- 
gress at its word when it passed the Small 
Business Energy Loan Act in 1978. Congres- 
sional sponsors of the act intended to create 
a pool of relatively high-risk capital for 
energy conservation-related sales and manu- 
facturing companies. The act directed the 
Small Business Administration to establish 
& program providing direct loans and loan 
guarantees to qualifying companies. 

But what Miller and other loan applicants 
failed to consider was that Congress only 
passes laws; agencies administer and enforce 
them. And the agency in this case, the SBA, 
didn’t like the program and didn’t want to 
administer it. So it didn’t. 

The SBA deliberately discouraged loan 
applications, according to sources inside the 
agency. For months after the loan program 
was supposed to begin, some SBA field 
office personnel were still telling applicants 
that no such program existed. Some loan 
seekers resorted to bringing in copies of the 
Federal Register to prove that the law had 
been passed. 

What Miller and other loan applicants 
couldn’t know was that all the executive 
agencies and departments involved with the 
program, including the SBA, the Depart- 
ment of Energy (DOE), Congress, and the 
Office of Management and Budget, were at 
odds with each other over it. 

The SBA never wanted the program. The 
agency told Congress before the bill ever 
left committee that it had no adequate way 
to evaluate energy loan applications. Give it 
to DOE, the SBA said. But Congress didn’t 
want to turn over another small business-re- 
lated program to DOE, which already had a 
poor reputation for dealing with small busi- 
nesses. 

So “they dumped it on us,” says an SBA 
official. “We didn’t get any money to admin- 
ister it and we didn’t know how to judge the 
applications, so it took a long time to get 
going.” 

Another SBA spokesman says that aid 
from DOE in setting up evaluation tech- 
niques, as ordered in the legislation, was 
“dismal.” 

A spokesman for DOE, which employs 
20,600 bureaucrats, says the agency lacked 
enough manpower to help the SBA run the 
project. 

He also says the SBA might not have 
needed as much help as it says it did. Many 
of the loan applications received were from 
companies that had already had varying de- 
grees of assistance and financial aid from 
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DOE. “That should have given [the SBA] 
some idea as to their credibility,” he adds. 

Congress authorized $75 million for the 
program originally, but only $5 million in 
direct loans and $1 million in guarantees 
were appropriated for the first year. “I 
guess you might say it got forgotten,” says a 
congressional staff member. 

The SBA went through that money 
almost immediately and had to transfer 
funds from other lending activities to fill 
the void, says Peter F. McNeish, deputy as- 
sociate administrator for finance and invest- 
ment. McNeish says the demand still far 
outdistances the available money, which 
makes you wonder about the SBA’s next 
move. 

Instead of lobbying Congress for more 
money, as an advocacy agency might have 
been expected to do, the SBA began a prac- 
ticed effort to discourage use of the pro- 
gram. It quietly sidetracked suggestions 
aimed at promoting the program and tried 
to send applicants for energy program loans 
into its general loan program. Still the 
energy loan program wouldn't go away. 

“It turned into a classic bureaucratic 
Catch-22,” says an SBA source. “They 
couldn't lobby for more funding because the 
{number of] applicants went down. The ap- 
plications couldn't be funded because there 
wasn't enough money.” 

What applicants there were for the 
energy loans encountered the more strin- 
gent paperwork and collateralization de- 
mands of the general loan program. Never 
mind the congressional instructions that 
said the SBA should recognize the higher- 
risk nature of the energy loans and not re- 
quire the same level of collateralization as 
under the general loan program. “It is the 
intent of Congress,” the law reads, “that the 


ternal study by the agency observes that 
the most frequently voiced complaints with 
the program were that there was too much 
paperwork and that the SBA dictated the 
use of the loan funds to an excessive degree. 

Evangelin Miller and her brother just 
wanted some help getting their wind and 
hydroelectric power equipment into produc- 
tion. They had developed the alternative 
energy products with almost $300,000 in 
grants from DOE. Like many others in inno- 
vative businesses, Miller could find no bank 
willing to finance the firm’s enterprises. 

But the SBA hasn't been much help, 
either. In January, one full year after Miller 
applied and five months after her loan was 
approved, she still hadn’t received a check. 
“They told us to quit calling and not to 
write anymore. We were treated like kids,” 
she says. 

Miller has company. Desole En 
Rising Sun, Md., also applied to the SBA for 
an energy loan. “We wasted six months 
trying to get the loan when we could have 
gone to the bank ourselves,” says Bill 
Koldus, Desole's treasurer. 

Despite the fact that Desole’s initial 
orders for the solar equipment it manufac- 
tures came from government agencies, the 
SBA forced each of the principals to secure 
the $125,000 loan personally. “I think we 
got screwed,” says Koldus. “They didn’t tell 
us we had to put up our belongings—houses, 
everything—until just before giving us the 
check.“ 

Miller and her brother also fought their 
way through the collateral dilemma, but 
then hit another snag, one that left them 
wondering whose side the SBA is on. After 
her company spent several years working 
with the government to develop and patent 
their products, Miller says, the SBA wanted 
the patent rights turned over to the govern- 
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ment before it would fund the loan. “The 
SBA man sat us down in an office,” Miller 
says, “and told us they had to have the pat- 
ents because they felt we might sell them 
and leave. 

“We come from the heart of America, 
we're trying to bring something good to our 
country, and they’re suggesting we are 
trying to connive something and sneak out 
of the country. It was hard to take,” she 
says. Eventually she won that battle, too. 

But as INC. went to press, Miller still had 
no check, and the alternative energy equip- 
ment the loan was intended to fund is no 
closer to production. 

The SBA, suffering from a bureaucratic 
headache, now wants to ease the pain by 
eliminating completely the direct loan por- 
tion of the energy program. It asked Con- 
gress for $60 million in loan guarantee au- 
thority only for fiscal year 1981. Congress, 
however, is likely to raise that figure and to 
appropriate some direct loan funds as well, 
even if the agency doesn’t want them. 

When it passed the Small Business 
Energy Loan Act almost two years ago, Con- 
gress apparently thought small business in- 
novators could help the country along 
toward Carter’s goal of energy independ- 


ence. 

“They're the guys who are going to make 
a difference. We've got the statistics to 
prove that,” says a Senate Small Business 
Committee staff member. “The Administra- 
tion still thinks the conglomerates are going 
to build giant solar energy power stations, 
but they’re not. Their record through all 
this is terrible.” 

But a high-level SBA official still balks. 
“It’s not our job to evaluate the energy ini- 
tiatives of the Administration or to adminis- 
ter loans differently because of them,“ he 
Says. 


A TRIBUTE TO ANTHONY 
IMPERIALE 


HON. HAROLD C. HOLLENBECK 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. HOLLENBECK. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 8, I will be joining many other 
friends and well-wishers in honoring 
New Jersey Assemblyman Anthony 
Imperiale. 

Tony is one of those very rare indi- 
viduals whose busy schedule can 
always be expanded, somehow, to ac- 
commodate yet another public service 
project. In his dedication to making 
his community and our State a better 
place in which to live, he has touched 
the lives of thousands upon thousands 
of New Jersey residents. 

The father of five children, Tony 
has been active in Scouting and has 
served on school advisory committees 
for many years. He is the founder of 
Teenagers Against Narcotics. 

A veteran of the U.S. Marine Corps, 
he is a member of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars and Amvets. He is past 
Knights of Columbus grand knight 
and a member of the Moose Lodge. He 
founded the United League of Italian 
Americans, 

Tony’s face is familiar to almost ev- 
eryone in the North Ward of Newark, 
where his civic contributions are leg- 
endary. He founded the North Ward 
Social Services operation, which in- 
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cludes a blood bank and food distribu- 
tion effort. He founded the North 
Ward Citizen Committee and its 
highly skilled volunteer first aid 
squadron. 

He served as Newark’s councilman at 
large and as an Essex/Hudson County 
senator and an Essex County assemb- 
lyman prior to his election as the 30th 
district’s able assemblyman. 

A lifelong’ New Jersey resident, 
Tony’s endeavors in business, in gov- 
ernment, or in civic affairs are each 
alone worthy of commendation. The 
combined impact of his work has 
earned him the gratitude and affec- 
tion of people across the State. 

It is my great personal and profes- 
sional privilege to count Tony Imper- 
iale as a friend. I extend to him my 
gratitude for his assistance and many 
courtesies to me, my commendation 
for his truly amazing record of service, 
and my very best wishes for every hap- 
piness and success in the future. 


BOISE SCHOOL DISTRICT POINTS 
TOWARD THE NEED FOR CASH- 
IN-LIEU OF COMMODITIES FOR 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH 
PROGRAM 


HON. STEVEN D. SYMMS 
OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, on 


March 18, 1980, Judy Stanton, director 


of food services for the Independent 
School District of Boise City, Idaho; 
testified before the House Committee 
on Education and Labor Subcommit- 
tee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vo- 
cational Education concerning the 
cash-in-lieu of commodities pilot pro- 
gram for the year 1978-79. The high- 
lights of her testimony are reprinted 
below. 

Close attention should be given to 
the overwhelming success of the pro- 
gram in the Boise School District. Not 
only were they able to save 4.6 cents 
for each of the 1.9 million school 
lunches served during the year, but 
they also had $87,000 in the bank 
upon termination of the program at 
the end of the school year. Surely 
these outstanding figures are indica- 
tive of the potential of the cash-in-lieu 
of commodities for the national school 
lunch program. 

Because the Boise School District, 
and the seven other pilot projects who 
participated in the USDA's cash-in- 
lieu of commodities program, are ex- 
emplary of the possibilities for each 
school district in Idaho, I have intro- 
duced H.R. 6742 which will remove the 
whole State from the commodities 
program. I urge you to review the suc- 
cess of the program as it is presently 
working in the State of Kansas, and 
support H.R. 6742 which will allow 
Idaho to do the same. 

I commend this testimony to my col- 
leagues. Not only does it emphasize 
the need for the cash-in-lieu of com- 
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modities program, it once again, at- 
tests to the need for more local gov- 
ernment and less Federal Govern- 
ment. The Independent School Dis- 
trict of Boise City was able to provide 
a better quality lunch at a lower cost 
when left to manage its own affairs. 
We should take heed of this message 
and reduce excessive Federal control 
in our lives. The cash-in-lieu of com- 
modities program can be just another 
step toward that goal. 

Mrs. Stanton's testimony reads as 
follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Sub-Com- 
mittee, I am Judy Stanton, Director of Food 
Services for the Independent School Dis- 
trict of Boise City, Idaho. I am pleased to be 
here today to discuss the advantages of the 
proposed local purchase of commodities pro- 
gram. 

The Boise School District was one of the 
(8) pilot programs to participate in the cash- 
in-lieu of commodity pilot program for the 
year 1978-79. Documentation is available 
showing that the Boise District saved 
$87,000 per year, or 4.6 cents per meal. This 
system of local purchasing enabled our 
school district to improve the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the program by advanced 
planning and control of purchasing, storage, 
and labor costs. Food was purchased that 
could best be utilized by the Boise District 
with existing facilities and equipment. And, 
most importantly, the nourishment of the 
students was improved by serving more 
fresh fruit and vegetables, increased student 
participation, and decreased plate waste. 


PURCHASING 


Commodities supply 34 percent of the 
food utilized in the Boise School Food Serv- 
ice Programs. If the cost of the eight ounce 
carton of milk required in the meal pattern 
were taken from the food cost, commodities 
would represent 48 percent of the food used 
per meal. This means that the local district 
has no control over a large percentage of 
the types of foods selected, the quantities 
received, or the dates delivered. 

Menus are planned six months in advance, 
with foods placed on bid in quantities for 
the ensuing six-month period. This enables 
food to be purchased in sufficient quantities 
to take advantage of large quantity dis- 
counts and to maximize the efficiency of 
the bid process. Because school districts 
have not been notified far enough in ad- 
vance of commodity deliveries, it is neces- 
sary to cancel or delay the receiving of 
items for which bids have already been 
awarded. This causes local purveyors to be 
unwilling to bid, or bid higher prices to 
15 for these alterations in the original 

id. 

Other than a general list of probable com- 
modity deliveries per year, without dates or 
amount, the school district receives only six 
weeks prior notice of the approximate deliv- 
ery dates and quantities from the State 
Office. This may result in receiving large 
quantities of items that the school district 
already has in stock. 

Foods may be purchased on the local level 
at a price equal to, or less than, the price 
charged for USDA commodities. In addition 
to the USDA price, the State charges $1.50 
per case for shipping and handling. The 
State shares storage with the Boise School 
District and still charges the $1.50 for ship- 
ping for only a paper transfer. 

Food may be purchased locally that can 
best be utilized by the school district with 
the existing facilities and equipment. There 
are no commodity processing agreements 
for the State of Idaho, therefore, all com- 
modities must be used in the form that they 
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are sent by USDA. For example, Boise 
Schools’ kitchens are not equipped with 
food slicers, making it necessary to slice all 
of the cheese by hand. It is possible to slice 
5-pound loaves of cheese in this manner, but 
USDA's latest delivery of cheddar cheese 
were in 40-pound blocks which are almost 
impossible to handle. If cheese was pur- 
chased at the local level, it would either be 
sliced or shredded ready for use. This can be 
done by the manufacturer more efficiently, 
and the cost per pound is minimal. 

Another example is the french fries 
USDA purchases. They are light in color 
and require 25 minutes to cook in an oven. 
Boise Schools’ kitchens do not have deep fat 
fryers. The french fries purchased locally 
are made especially for oven preparation 
and require 10-12 minutes to cook and may 
be served immediately. USDA french fries 
require such a long cooking time that they 
must be cooked ahead and kept warm. This 
results in limp, soggy french fries (McDon- 
ald’s never served a limp fry). 


STORAGE 


USDA commodities are received in large 
quantities that must be stored for a long 
period of time. The Boise School District 
pays for commercial storage of the commod- 
ities until they are delivered to the individu- 
al schools in quantities for one week. The 
bulk of the commodities are received in the 
Spring which must then be stored through- 
out the Summer and Fall. 

Locally purchased foods are delivered as 
needed to the school district’s central ware- 
house. A decision can be made at the time of 
purchase as to which is more cost-effective, 
to take a carload of an item or have it deliv- 
ered monthly. 

USDA purchased commodities are offered 
and received late in the school year. It is 
then necessary to make drastic changes in 
previously planned menus to use up the 
commodities or to pay for storage for them 
for a long period of time over the summer 
months. 


FOOD ACCEPTABILITY 


Some of the USDA commodities not eaten 
by the students in the Boise School District 
include: rice, sweet potatoes, canned chick- 
en, purple plums, white beans, and turkey 
rolls. Participation falls off when canned 
chicken or turkey roll is on the menu by 500 
to 1,000 students, or 5-10. This causes the 
labor costs (per meal) to increase, making it 
costly to utilize the USDA commodities and 
does not help the image of the school lunch 

program or the nourishment of the stu- 
dents. Foods like canned plums are served 
with a popular item, such as corn dogs, in 
hopes that participation will not fall, but 
the plums do not nourish the students since 
they all go in the garbage. Food items like 
canned sweet potatoes or rice are refused by 
the school district because they require ad- 
ditional ingredients and labor to make them 
acceptable, and they then still go in the gar- 
bage. Idaho students prefer Idaho commod- 
ities such as beef and potatoes rather than 
rice and canned chicken. 


NEW SCHOOL LUNCH MEAL REQUIREMENTS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The USDA commodity program appears 
to be in conflict with the new “School 
Lunch Meal Requirements and Menu Plan- 
ning Recommendations.” The new proposed 
menu planning recommendations address 
the effect of such things as student and 
parent involvement in menu planning rec- 
ommendations, food acceptability, plate 
waste, the overall effectiveness of the pro- 
gram, and the program’s ability to address 
current dietary concerns. How can we show 
our concern to parents and students and our 
willingness to accept their suggestions when 
48 percent of the food that we use in the 
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school district has provided parents and stu- 
dents with no choice in its selection. Or, 
that foods are served, such as purple plums, 
regardless of the plate waste just because 
the government sends them. 

Another new recommendation states, 
“keep fat, sugar, and salt at a moderate 
level.” We prefer to serve fresh fruits and 
vegetables because they are eaten better by 
the students and are less costly. Fresh fruits 
and vegetables are lower in salt and sugar 
and are higher in vitamin and mineral con- 
tent than the canned products. It has been 
necessary to replace healthful fresh fruit 
and vegetables on our menus with govern- 
ment purchased canned foods. The new rec- 
ommendations also suggest that lean 
ground beef be substituted for pork or sau- 
sage. In order to use up the ground pork 
that the USDA is sending, we are substitut- 
ing ground beef in our recipes with ground 
pork. 

In conclusion, I would like to recommend 
that Congress and the USDA consider the 
local purchase of commodities system to 
maintain a balanced budget which would be 
an effective means of nourishing our stu- 
dents without cutting the reimbursement 
for the paying child.e 


THE CRIMINAL CODE REVISION 
ACT OF 1980 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
6915, the Criminal Code Revision Act 
is presently before the House Judici- 
ary Committee. This legislation is the 
product of lengthy and painstaking 
work by the Subcommittee on Crimi- 
nal Justice. It brings the House closer 
than it has ever been before to accom- 
plishing the work started over a 
decade ago by the Brown Commission. 
I would like to share with my col- 
leagues two recent editorials on this 
subject from the Washington Post and 
the Christian Science Monitor: 
[From the Washington Post, Apr. 24, 1980] 
BACK TO THE CODE 


For the first time since it began the proj- 
ect 14 years ago, the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee is now seriously considering legisla- 
tion completely rewriting the country's 
criminal law. One of its subcommittees 
headed by Rep. Robert F. Drinan, has ham- 
mered out a bill that would give the crimi- 
nal law the kind of overhaul it needs, 

This is a reversal of what had been hap- 
pening on the Hill ever since Congress au- 
thorized and President Johnson appointed a 
blue-ribbon commission in 1966 to deal with 
this complex subject. Until Rep. Drinan 
took over the subcommittee last year, the 
House had merely toyed with the subject 
while the Senate Judiciary Committee tried 
time after time to produce legislation. By 
jamming a decade of work into more than 
200 meetings over 12 months, the Drinan 
committee may have given criminal law 
reform the impetus it needs. 

There has been general agreement, since 
at least 1966, that the criminal law needs to 
be thoroughly rewritten. It is full of contra- 
dictions, ambiguities and provisions that 
have long been obsolete. The problem—and 
the reason for the long delay—is that any 
resolution of those difficulties carries with 
it some change in the substance of the law. 
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And there has been no consensus on how 
the law should be changed. 

The latest Senate version, which has been 
pending on the floor since January, is being 
actively opposed by both the American Civil 
Liberties Union and some conservative 
groups. The ACLU says the bill threatens 
civil liberties in many ways, especially by 
creating some new federal crimes, changing 
the way in which judges determine what 
sentences to impose and authorizing greater 
use of preventive detention. The magazine 
Human Events opposes the bill because, 
among other things, it lowers penalties on 
some drug offenses, tightens gun control 
law and expands the civil rights laws. 

These conflicting views underline the 
compromises the Senate bill contains. Nei- 
ther of its chief sponsors, Sens. Edward 
Kennedy and Strom Thurmond, is com- 
pletely happy with it. But each believes— 
from quite different perspectives of what 
the law ought to be—that the pluses in the 
bill outweigh the minuses. Such a judgment 
depends heavily on the value assigned to 
the creation of a comprehensive and under- 
standable criminal code in contrast to the 
chaotic set of laws that now exists. We place 
a high value on creating this new code and 
regard certain of the compromises that have 
been made as unfortunate, but not disas- 
trous to civil liberties. Some of the worst as- 
pects of last year’s Senate bill that threat- 
ened freedom of speech and of the press 
have been eliminated. 

The bill reported by the Drinan subcom- 
mittee has many of the same faults (or vir- 
tues). Some, but not all, of the ACLU’s ob- 
jections have been met. That makes it a 
better bill than the Senate’s, more in keep- 
ing with the spirit of reform that motivated 
the blue-ribbon commission's recommenda- 
tions a decade ago. Although the bill still 
needs improvement, especially in the area of 
defining obscenity, it is headed in the right 
direction. It should be acted on as speedily 
as possible. This year, finally, Congress 
could complete work on one of the most am- 
bitious projects it has ever undertaken. 


{From the Christian Science Monitor, Apr. 
22, 19801 


CRIMINAL CODE CLIMAX 


Long and arduous negotiations in Con- 
gress over rac to update, seaplity, 
and streamline the U.S. criminal code are 
gradually nearing a climax. Some 14 years 
of give-and-take lie behind the two pending 
reform bills, one of which is expected to be 
taken up April 23 by the House Judiciary 
Committee and the other, soon after that, 
by the entire Senate. Reform of the 3,000 
conflicting, outdated laws that make up the 
unwieldly federal criminal code is much 
overdue. It would be a pity if election-year 
politics or a last-minute slew of short-sight- 
ed amendments were allowed to derail the 
legislation at this late date. 

This is not to say that all problems have 
been eliminated in some of the proposed 
changes—problems which need to be ad- 
dressed. The sentencing provisions in the 
Senate version are a key example. They 
would eliminate parole and provide longer 
prison sentences than are currently re- 
quired for a wide range of crimes (consider- 
ably longer terms than in the House ver- 
sion). And, at a time when prison overcrowd- 
ing is a national disgrace, they fail to en- 
courage judges to make greater use of alter- 
natives to imprisonment—Le., work release, 
restitution, and community service. 

Moreover, the so-called bail reforms, with 
their disturbing implications, are still in the 
Senate bill and ought to be deleted. Civil 
libertarians and the American Bar Associ- 
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ation as well caution against instituting 
what amounts to a form of “preventive de- 
tention,” or punishment by jailing before & 
defendant has been tried and found guilty 
of committing a crime. Under current law, 
bail can only be used to ensure a defend- 
ant’s presence at trial. The proposed 
changes would give judges broader discre- 
tion to deny bail even when a suspect is 
deemed likely to return to court. Judges al- 
ready have the necessary authority to jail a 
suspect who poses a clear danger to the 
community. 

Still, there are a number of significant 
criminal-code improvements in the proposed 
legislation. For instance, antiquated prohibi- 
tions against such now unlikely offenses as 
detaining carrier pigeons and dealing with 
foreign powers by private citizens would be 
deleted. A host of modern-day crimes such 
as consumer fraud, white-collar crime, and 
environmental pollution are addressed for 
the first time. 

One important, long delayed reform re- 
cently attached to the House bill (and ex- 
pected to be added to the Senate version) 
would go a long way toward eliminating 
abuses in the U.S. grand jury system. It 
would allow witnesses appearing before a 
grand jury to have a lawyer with them in 
the room instead of merely available for 
consultation outside. Grand jury proceed- 
ings have often become the captive of over- 
zealous prosecutors anxious to secure an in- 
dictment for political or other reasons. 
Under current law a witness called to testify 
before a grand jury appears alone under a 
prosecutor’s often hostile questioning. His 
testimony can be used against him at a later 
trial. There is no judge to serve as referee. 
The sessions are conducted in secret. In 
short, a grand jury witness is defenseless 
and largely at the mercy of the prosecutor. 

The ABA and many top prosecutors have 
long argued that the mere presence of a 
lawyer in the grand jury room to advise a 
witness, even if the attorney is barred from 
addressing the grand jury, would restrain 
prosecutors from badgering witnesses. The 
lawyer would also serve as a witness to the 
questioning. This proposed change could 
help restore fairness and justice to grand 
juries and better equip them to fulfill their 
original function—to be an impartial search 
for truth, carefully balancing the rights of 
the individual against the state’s duty to un- 
cover criminal activity. 

Such essential reforms ought not to be al- 
lowed to slip away at this late date. A con- 
tinuation of the kind of careful and persis- 
tent deliberations that have marked the 
debate since the enormous task of rewriting 
the criminal laws began seven Congresses 
ago is still needed. With the end in sight, 
Congress must not let up now in striving to 
give Americans as strong and equitable a 
criminal code as possible. 


THE 1980 NATIONAL RAISIN 
WEEK RESOLUTION 


HON. WILLIAM M. THOMAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when inflation is of prime con- 
cern to all of us, it is refreshing to call 
your attention to California raisins— 
one of the few products in any cate- 
gory that have decreased in price this 
year. 
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The California raisin industry— 
world’s largest raisin industry—will be 
highlighted during the May 3-10 ob- 
servance of National Raisin Week. 

Prices of California raisins in Febru- 
ary were more than 22 percent lower 
than a year ago, and record numbers 
of U.S. consumers have been buying 
this tasty product, which is great for 
eating out of hand, in bakery prod- 
ucts, for cooking, in cereals, and many 
other uses. 


Most encouraging are the high sales 
volume and very substantial house- 
hold penetration. This kind of data re- 
flects the results of heavy advertising 
and promotion by the industry and in- 
dividual packers, as well as the fact 
that raisins are one of the few items in 
the grocery store whose price has 
come down. 

An average of more than 250,000 
tons of raisins are produced in a 
normal crop year in California, and 
the success of the industry is of great 
significance to the economic welfare of 
many thousands of Americans. 

High commendation should go to 
the California Raisin Advisory Board 
for its activities in the fields of adver- 
tising, promotion, and research. 

Utilizing funds provided by partici- 
pating producer and processor mem- 
bers, Calrab carries on its program of 
aggressive advertising and promotion, 
not only domestically, but in 17 coun- 
tries throughout the world, in cooper- 
ation with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 


Calrab’s representatives overseas are 
optimistic that high-quality California 
raisins will regain ground lost through 
short supply conditions last year, and 
move into new areas this marketing 
year. 


We also wish to point to the impor- 
tant work of the Raisin Bargaining As- 
sociation, which has successfully 
brought raisin growers and packers to- 
gether in a concerted effort to give 
them a better voice in marketing. 


All other raisin growers and packers 
are also deserving of praise for their 
efforts on behalf of this major indus- 
try. 

Also meriting special commendation 
in the raisin industry is the work of 
the Federal Raisin Advisory Board 
and the Federal Raisin Administrative 
Committee, who operate under Fed- 
eral marketing orders which have 
done so much to bring about the or- 
derly marketing of our raisin crops 
and have also been instrumental in 
the development of export markets. 


The raisin industry, which effective- 
ly utilizes the self-help tools of sales 
promotion and advertising in the best 
American tradition, well deserves a 
special salute during this National 
Raisin Week. 6 
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SCIENCE AND GOVERNMENT: 
THE EVOLUTION OF A PART- 
NERSHIP 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 22 our colleague, 
Mr. Fuqua, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Science and Technology, ad- 
dressed the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. 

His remarks, which place the evolu- 
tion of Federal participation in science 
in the context of the growing velocity 
of change in contemporary society, are 
thought provoking for all of us in Con- 
gress. 

I hope my colleagues will take the 
opportunity to read and reflect on 
them. 

The article follows: 

ADDRESS BY Hon. Don Fuqua 


Members of the Academy and distin- 
guished guests, it is an honor for me to be 
here tonight. This seems to me to be an oc- 
casion for sharing some thoughts rather 
than one for discussing specific programs or 
budget proposals. 

In Jacob Bronowski's essays on “The 
Ascent of Man” he described the essence of 
science as “ask an impertinent question, and 
you are on the way to the pertinent 
answer.” Let me begin then by saying, I 
admire your collective impertinence and 
thapk you for your bounty of pertinent an- 
swers. 

Society is increasingly dependent on those 
answers for its survival and prosperity. The 
scientific and technological progress of 
modern man has been the most significant 
factor in alleviating the burdens of primary 
existence to make life easier, healthier and 
happier. The life of mam in advanced soci- 
eties is very largely a reflection of the work 
of scientists during the past three centuries. 
Their discoveries, when placed in the hands 
of engineers and technicians, have given to 
man the mastery over the material world 
which he now enjoys and on which his ex- 
istence depends. 

It is both awesome and comforting to con- 
template that of all the scientists who have 
ever lived in the history of the world, ninety 
percent are alive today. We need all of you 
and more, 

In the industrialized world, rapid and in- 
cessant change has become the distinguish- 
ing feature of modern life. I am not sure 
that as individuals we have even assimilated 
this rate of change. 

When we consider that for ninety-eight 
percent of the long span of human existence 
man could travel only as fast as he could 
walk, nine or ten miles in three hours, and 
in the last two percent of that time span he 
has learned to travel 75,000 miles via 
manned space vehicles in the same three 
hours, we can just begin to grasp the stag- 
gering pace of our times. In fact, it is possi- 
ble for someone who saw the Wright broth- 
ers’ flight over Kitty Hawk to have also 
watched Apollo 11 go to the moon. 

Nor will this pace of change slow up. The 
velocity of history is speeding us past the 
mechanical age of the industrial revolution 
into an age of unique developments in fields 
as diverse as medicine and electronics. 

As we are catapulted forward by our new 
understandings, discoveries and inventions, 
we have had to make faster and more far- 
reaching decisions. We have had to meet 
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short-term objectives as well as weigh long- 
term objectives based on a context that 
could become obsolete at short notice. The 
question then becomes, what assurance do 
we have that when these changes bring new 
and unanticipated challenges and problems, 
we will be prepared to meet them? The 
answer, I believe, lies increasingly in the 
health of American science. Our basic sci- 
ence is the foundation upon which society 
will build orderly and productive change. 

The involvement of the Federal govern- 
ment in science had a slow and tenuous be- 
ginning despite the fact that men like 
Franklin and Jefferson had both interest 
and respect for scientific pursuits. 

In fact, it is somewhat amusing today to 
reflect on the circuitous methods that Jef- 
ferson used to get an obligation of Federal 
funds for the Lewis and Clark expedition. 
When he sent a secret message to Congress 
in January, 1803, to ask for money for the 
expedition, the President stressed the mer- 
cantile nature of the pursuit with just pass- 
ing reference to the “Western Ocean”. 

On the other hand, Jefferson emphasized 
the “Advancement of geography” as our in- 
tented purpose when approaching the Span- 
ish minister. Although the ultimate objec- 
tive for the expedition was more closely re- 
lated to the “claims of empires”, it marked 
the first direct use of Federal funds for 
what was also construed as a scientific ex- 
ploration. And, in fact, the expedition made 
significant findings in botany and zoology as 
well as geography. 

From then on specialized efforts in science 
led to the establishment of the Office of the 
Surgeon General and later the Smithsonian 
Institution. It was not until 1863, however, 
with the creation of your own Academy that 
the Federal government recognized the 
need for independent scientific investiga- 
— reporting and advice on a continuing 


The continued expansion of the Federal 
government logically brought with it great - 
er Federal participation in science and a 
broader public policy involving scientific 
matters. 

World War II marked a turning point in 
the government’s role, not in direction, but 
rather in the magnitude of participation. 

Today there is a heightened awareness in 
all facets of government that the fate of 
this nation is unalterably entwined with the 
health and diversity of its science. 

The partnership that was forged between 
science and government d World War 
II is alive and well today, founded on the 
common goal of our national welfare, it is 
one of a small number of critical factors 
that are essential to both our economic sta- 
bility and national security. 

This is not to suggest, however, that the 
partnership is devoid of problems. On one 
hand, it is suffering to some extent from the 
regulation and red tape imposed by the 
Government. In that regard, I have wel- 
comed the report on “accountability” re- 
cently issued by the National Commission 
on Research, which makes a number of sug- 
gestions for alleviating these problems. On 
the other hand, the quality of the partner- 
ship could probably benefit from similar in- 
trospection on behalf of science. 

In addition, the dilemma of Jefferson, 
about how to explain and justify the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds, has not van- 
ished completely. Although the government 
is properly committed to fund that science 
which is directed toward the resolution of 
the problems facing our society, it also 
funds science for pure information and 
basic knowledge. However, the preponder- 
ance of Federal research support with tax 
dollars has, of necessity, to be based on the 
expectation of some social benefit in the 
form of practical application. The Govern- 
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ment, after all, receives its mandate from 
the populace and must respond out of both 
a sense of leadership and responsibility for 
the common benefit. 

The basic choices of research emphasis 
are difficult and complex decisions to make. 
They can only be properly determined by a 
mutual trust and a willingness to communi- 
cate on the part of scientists and legislators. 
The process is not an easy one and will 
always demand the best efforts of both. 
With the cognizance that our relationship 
can only work if there is equal determina- 
tion on behalf of both partners to make it 
work. I am confident we shall succeed. 

While history's clock continues to tick 
faster, we must make our collective deci- 
sions with the recognition that real issues 
typically are very complex, especially in the 
areas where science interacts with man and 
society. We cannot, however, be ostriches on 
these issues because no answer or action 
often becomes an answer or action by de- 
fault, with regrettable consequences. Fre- 
quently we in the political arena are not af- 
forded the luxury of withholding judgment 
or action until we have full knowledge or in- 
formation. Despite the fact that we might 
want to stop the clock in many instances 
until we have studied the problems more in- 
tensely, man and society are not static and 
time moves us inexorably forward. And we 
recognize that science is also, by its very 
nature, an ongoing, open-ended process that 
does not arrive, at any point in time, at a 
state that can be considered to bë final or 
complete or perfect. 

As we begin the decade of the 80’s, we are 
mindful of the clock speeding us toward new 
and imaginative answers, particularly in our 
energy research. We must be wiser about as- 
sessing the implications and impact of our 
actions in one area on the myriad issues re- 
lated to it. As the government strives to 
make appropriate policy decisions for sci- 
ence, it will need scientific advice from the 
Academy, from other scientific organiza- 
tions and from individual scientists. Man 
and society exist in a complex confluence of 
forces, With your help, our task will be one 
of fitting many particulars into an ever- 
changing and dynamic design. 

In that design, science has fashioned the 
fast clock on which we operate today, while 
the government, for its part, has taken on 
the role of winding the clock’s spring. Those 
of us who are not clocksmiths are nonethe- 
less involved in and look with admiration on 
your vital work. We will count on you to 
make a major contribution to the clock’s 
continued ticking. 

America seems especially fortunate in its 
bounty of those who can ask impertinent 
questions. Yet, we must also be aware that 
the pertinent answers we seek take time and 
patience to achieve. We respect both the 
perseverance and devotion you and your col- 
leagues in American science bring to the 
task.e 


A PAINFUL BUT NECESSARY 
VOTE TO RESTRAIN FEDERAL 
SPENDING 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with the greatest reluctance that I 
voted against the amendment offered 
by my friend, the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Budget Committee, 
ROBERT Griarmo, to House Concurrent 
Resolution 307, the first concurrent 
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resolution on the fiscal year 1981 
budget. 

The amendment offered by Chair- 
man Grarmo—which was approved by 
the House—would increase the deficit 
for fiscal year 1980 by $4.6 billion to 
curb outlays reflective reestimates, by 
the Congressional Budget Office, of 
fiscal year 1980 spending for existing 
Federal commitments such as food 
stamps, disaster relief, highway con- 
tracts, defense spending, and trade ad- 
justment benefits to unemployed 
autoworkers. 

These are all worthy programs 
which I have supported by my votes 
over my years in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I am especially moved by 
the plight of food stamp recipients— 
many of whose representatives met 
with me last Friday in my Louisville 
office—and by the plight of the unem- 
ployed autoworkers. 

My friend, Mr. Grarmo, did not offer 
any reductions in fiscal year 1980 
spending to accommodate all, or a sub- 
stantial part, of the $4.6 billion he pro- 
posed for these special and necessary 
programs. Had he coupled spending 
reductions to his request for addition- 
al fiscal year 1980 outlays, I would 
have gladly supported the chairman. 

The Giaimo amendment raises 
budget spending ceilings for fiscal year 
1980 and paves the way for a consider- 
ation, later this spring, of legislation 
to appropriate funds necessary to con- 
tinue these worthy programs for the 
remainder of this fiscal year. I am 
hopeful that when this legislation 
reaches the House floor that these 
necessary outlays—which I support— 
are coupled with offsetting budget re- 
ductions to hold the line on deficits. 
This is the correct way to proceed. 


IMPROVING INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


HON. WILLIAM M. BRODHEAD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. BRODHEAD. Mr. Speaker, one 
of my constituents, Mr. Donald Kahn 
of Southfield, Mich., has given me the 
benefit of his suggestions for a simple, 
workable way of improving interna- 
tional relations. I am taking this op- 
portunity to share it with my col- 
leagues: 

SOUTHFIELD, MICH., 

March 9, 1980. 

Congressman WILLIAM BRODHEAD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BRODHEAD: My plan to 
promote better world understanding is con- 
tained in the following paragraphs: 

The idea is to select a country and desig- 
nate a day and then demonstrate our friend- 
ship by honoring that nation right here in 
the United States. This would not be consid- 
ered a holiday of any type but merely a day 
of recognition of our friendship and under- 
standing of this selected country. All Ameri- 
cans could participate if they so desired in 
many different ways. People to people ex- 
pressions of friendship combined with the 
help of the government might just open the 
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doors to a more amicable relationship be- 
tween our nation and other countries in the 
world. 

The countries to be chosen for this honor 
would be selected because we value their 
friendship and we want them to know it. 
Here are just a few ways in which various 
institutions and businesses could partici- 
pate: Newspapers could print and discuss 
the different customs, living conditions, and 
other items of interest about the honored 
country on their selected day. Restaurants 
could offer a menu of selected dishes of the 
chosen country on their day. Television sta- 
tions could actually show the people, geog- 
raphy, and selected other features about 
the country. Schools could also participate 
by spending part of the day teaching a little 
history of that country. These are of course, 
only a few ways we could demonstrate our 
feelings about the country and there are 
probably many other interesting programs 
that could be worked out if the idea stimu- 
lates anyone. The important feature is that 
the plan is simple and inexpensive. 

Today is or could be a beginning to a new 
and fresh approach with our friends and 
allies around the world. Let them know we 
care and value their friendship. Give them a 
birthday right here in the United States. I 
request that my name remain anonymous 
should you ever consider the idea. 

Thank you. 
Donard H. KAN. 


THE 1980 NATIONAL RAISIN 
WEEK RESOLUTION 


HON. CHARLES PASHAYAN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. PASHAYAN. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when inflation is of prime con- 
cern to all of us, it is refreshing to call 
your attention to California raisins— 
one of the few products in any cate- 
gory that have decreased in price this 
year. 

The California raisin industry— 
world's largest raisin industry—will be 
highlighted during the May 3-10 ob- 
servance of National Raisin Week. 

Prices of California raisins in Febru- 
ary were more than 22 percent lower 
than a year ago, and record numbers 
of U.S. consumers have been buying 
this tasty product, which is great for 
eating out of hand, in bakery prod- 
ucts, for cooking, in cereals, and many 
other uses. 

Most encouraging are the high sales 
volume and very substantial house- 
hold penetration. This kind of data re- 
flects the results of heavy advertising 
and promotion by the industry and in- 
dividual packers, as well as the fact 
that raisins are one of the few items in 
the grocery store whose price has 
come down. 

An average of more than 250,000 
tons of raisins are produced in a 
normal crop year in California, and 
the success of the industry is of great 
significance to the economic welfare of 
many thousands of Americans. 

High commendation should go to 
the California Raisin Advisory Board 
for its activities in the fields of adver- 
tising, promotion, and research. 
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Utilizing funds provided by partici- 
pating producer and processor mem- 
bers, Calrab carries on its program of 
ageressive advertising and promotion, 
not only domestically, but in 17 coun- 
tries throughout the world, in cooper- 
ation with the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture’s Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice. 

Calrab’s representatives overseas are 
optimistic that high-quality California 
raisins will regain ground lost through 
short supply conditions last year, and 
move into new areas this marketing 
year. 

We also wish to point to the impor- 
tant work of the Raisin Bargaining As- 
sociation, which has successfully 
brought raisin growers and packers to- 
gether in a concerted effort to give 
them a better voice in marketing. 

All other raisin growers and packers 
are also deserving of praise for their 
efforts on behalf of this major indus- 
try. 

Also meriting special commendation 
in the raisin industry is the work of 
the Federal Raisin Advisory Board 
and the Federal Raisin Administrative 
Committee, who operate under Feder- 
al marketing orders which have done 
so much to bring about the orderly 
marketing of our raisin crops and have 
also been instrumental in the develop- 
ment of export markets. 

The raisin industry, which effective- 
ly utilizes the self-help tools of sales 
promotion and advertising in the best 
American tradition, well deserves a 
special salute during this National 
Raisin Week. e 


AMERICAN CITIZENS ABROAD 
HON. BILL ALEXANDER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to continue with the issues 
as defined by the “American Citizens 
Abroad.” These issues deal with the 
tax problems created by sections 911 
and 913 of the U.S. Tax Code. 


Issue No. 57 


Short title: .Non-Availability of Toll-Free 
Telephone Access to IRS Help When 
Abroad. 

Summary of the problem: In addition to 
the ubiquity of IRS offices in the United 
States, the IRS also has established a toll- 
free telephone inquiry service whereby any 
American living in the United States can 
call, without charge, and receive an explana- 
tion of his tax situation. 

Overseas Americans, who typically have 
much more complicated tax problems due to 
the incompatible nature of two conflicting 
tax sovereignties, are not offered such toll- 
free telephone assistance benefits. 

There are few IRS offices abroad. Typical 
telephone charges are much more expensive 
abroad than in the United States. It there- 
fore costs much more for an American 
abroad to obtain tax advice from the IRS 
than it does in the USA. Indeed, it is free at 
home and very expensive abroad. 

ACA's question: What definition of equity 
justifies offering toll-free tax assistance at 
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home and denying this same assistance 
abroad? 

ACA contacted the Director-of Interna- 
tional Operations of the IRS with this ques- 
tion. His reply was: “We regret that the 
costs of such service, Le. equipment costs, 
line and mileage charges, and additional 
personnel, are beyond our budgetary means 
at the present time.” 

ACA wonders why budget considerations 
suffice as a justification for the discrimina- 
tion faced by Americans abroad? We hope 
that the President will either recommend 
that taxation of Americans abroad be termi- 
nated, or will request a sufficient augmenta- 
tion of the IRS budget be made to insure 
that the same quantity and quality tax as- 
sistance service be available to Americans 
abroad as is provided to American citizens 
at home. If taxation on the basis of citizen- 
ship is our policy, so should all of the relat- 
ed benefits be based upon citizenship with- 
out regard to “budget constraints” etc. 

Issue No. 58 

Short title: Discriminatory Treatment of 
Americans Abroad Who Do Not Contribute 
to Medicare While Abroad Despite Denial of 
Medicare Benefits Abroad. 

Summary of the problem: At age 65, 
Americans who are eligible for Medicare 
must enroll and pay a fee for some of the 
benefits. Enrollment can only take place 
during the first three months of any given 
year. Overseas Americans are denied Medi- 
care benefits while they are abroad. But if 
they do not enroll and pay the fee anyway, 
they will have great difficulties becoming 
eligible for Medicare if they return to the 
United States. 

The first surprise that the Medicare pro- 
gram has for the overseas American coming 
home is that he has to pay 10% more fee for 
every year that he did not contribute while 
abroad. Secondly, if he comes home at the 
wrong time, in addition to the extra fee pen- 
alty, he will also have to wait up to 15 
months in some cases before Medicare bene- 
fits can be obtained. 

ACA's question: Why has the Medicare 
program been conceived with so many dif- 
ferent penal clauses for the overseas Ameri- 
can? Why is there a penalty for those who 
do not enroll and contribute while they are 
abroad when there are no benefits while one 
is abroad? Why is the enrollment period re- 
stricted to only three months of each year? 

ACA wonders what principles of equity 
necessitate this unfortunate practice? 

Issue No. 59 

Short title: International Competitive 
Problems for Americans Due to Lack of Spe- 
cial Tax Rules for Construction Companies. 

Summary of the problem: Since the oil 
crisis of 1974, there has been a much more 
intense scramble underway to win contracts 
Aa the construction markets of the Middle 

ast. 

While the United States was going about 
increasing the tax that would have to be 
paid by its workers abroad, our major for- 
eign competitors were busy trying to find 
ways to make their own construction com- 
panies more competitive in these markets. 

Workers who have an overseas tax domi- 
cile do not have to pay any income tax to 
their home countries if they come from 
France, West Germany or Italy. Usually 
workers who go abroad for only a short 
period of time while retaining a tax domicile 
in their home country do continue to have 
an income tax liability for their overseas 
earned income. It was here that all three of 
these countries sought to give their con- 
struction industries a competitive edge, All 
three of these countries have now modified 
their tax laws to allow special overseas 
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income exclusions for workers who are tem- 
porarily abroad working on construction 
projects. 

This means that not only are their work- 
ers who are abroad for a full tax year not 
liable to any home country tax on their 
overseas incomes, but even those -workers 
who go abroad for shorter periods of time 
and who retain a tax domicile at home are 
also allowed a tax free income abroad if 
they are working on construction projects. 

American construction companies have a 
double competitive disadvantage today in 
these same markets. Their workers who are 
abroad for a full tax year still have tax obli- 
gations to the United States. While some de- 
ductions have been introduced to shelter ex- 
traordinary costs associated with overseas 
work, for most individuals their base income 
remains fully taxable. There is an option to 
use a flat income exlusion of $20,000 if the 
workers are living in a camp, but almost no 
worker abroad can use this exclusion be- 
cause the IRS chose to define camps abroad 
in such a way that there were almost no 
qualifying camps! 

The tax faced by those domiciled abroad, 
even in the slightly attenuated form after 
allowance for the Section 913 or 911 provi- 
sions is bad enough. But, American employ- 
ees who are abroad for less than a full tax 
year have no special deductions or exclu- 
sions at all! Their counterparts of French, 
West German or Italian nationality have a 
full exclusion of their overseas incomes even 
when only temporarily abroad. The tempo- 
rary American employee in the construction 
industry is a very heavy cost liability for 
American construction companies. 

ACA's Question: Why is the United States 
unwilling to give the same tax treatment to 
construction workers abroad as is afforded 
by our competitors? Is there no concern for 
the implications on the U.S. economy of 
having made our.companies so evidently 
non-competitive abroad? 

Issue No. 60 

Short title: International Competitive 
Problems for American Teachers Abroad 
Because of U.S. Tax Laws, 

Summary of the problem: Many foreign 
countries unilaterally give special tax treat- 
ment to teachers of foreign nationalities 
working in their countries as a special incen- 
tive to improve the quality of their schools 
and encourage better understanding among 
nations. 

Teachers of every nationality except 
Americans can benefit from these special in- 
centives. The overseas American remains 
fully liable to the U.S. government for tax- 
ation of his worldwide income, and if a tax 
advantage would be offered by an overseas 
country it will be nullified by the tax liabili- 
ty tothe U.S. 

Under the pre-1976 tax laws of the United 
States, overseas Americans had either 
$20,000 or $25,000 income exclusions. Since 
salaries for teachers abroad are usually 
modest, most Americans were sheltered 
from U.S. tax, and could benefit from the 
overseas tax incentives. When Congress 
passed the 1978 Tax Amendments, U.S. 
teachers were among those who were hurt 
the most by the elimination of any tax ex- 
cludable income earned abroad. 

ACA's question: Is the United States will- 
ing to have its teachers abroad be uniquely 
non-comptetitive for teaching assignments? 
Would it not be in the best interest of the 
United States to take better care of our 
overseas teachers and permit them to be as 
cost competitive as those of other nationali- 
ties? 


LOYALTY DAY 
HON. LYLE WILLIAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio. Mr. Speak- 
er, today, May 1, marks the observ- 
ance of Loyalty Day all across the 
United States. In Youngstown, Ohio, 
the heartland of American industry, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of Ma- 
honing County Council, the United 
Veteran’s Council, and affiliated veter- 
ans organizations came together for a 
gala celebration at Federal Plaza 
West. 

The purpose of this special day is to 
cause us to renew our loyalty to the 
United States of America and to 
remind us of the freedom we enjoy. 
Let us remember to be proud of Amer- 
ica and renew our obligation to defend 
it against hostile enemies. As our vet- 
erans have in the past, let us work to 
keep our liberty and freedom. 

Days devoted to the celebration of 
America and patriotism seem to be few 
and far between. Even the national pa- 
triotic days we have seem to have lost 
their meaning; the Fourth of July is 
little more than a day of vacation. My 
thanks go out to all those dedicated 
men and women, in the 19th District 
of Ohio and all over the United States, 
who promote patriotism in America. 
We should not forget the basic foun- 
dations of liberty and justice on which 
the United States stands. 


CREDIT CRISIS IN 
AGRICULTURE 


HON. RON MARLENEE 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard statements from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and a White House 
adviser that only a very few agricul- 
tural producers are having difficulty 
obtaining credit for continued oper- 
ations. I find such comments are out 
of touch with reality. I do not know 
what area or areas of the country such 
credit surveys were conducted by these 
individuals, but it certainly was not in 
my State of Montana. 

According to the Joint Economic 
Committee, in the first quarter of this 
year, net farm income before inven- 
tory adjustment fell $0.5 billion 
annual rate—while income after inven- 
tory fell a drastic $4 billion. Such 
income declines, with current interest 
rates, can only spell disaster for the 
agricultural industry. Farmers are en- 
tering the time when large expendi- 
tures must be made for planting and 
ranchers are in the midst of calving. 
These are times when producers need 
credit. Yet the administration has 
closed its eyes to agriculture’s plight, 
and statements by the USDA have 
done little to help the situation. 
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I was pleased to see that columnist 
Jack Anderson reported on the plight 
of farmers in the State of Montana. I 
only hope that Mr. Anderson will soon 
be able to report on the glowing re- 
turns and prosperity of our food and 
fiber producers. I hope that each 
member has the opportunity to read 
the column by Mr. Anderson which 
follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 25, 1980] 
INFLATION BATTERS U.S. FAMILY FARMS 


For 60 years, the Curtises have farmed a 
1,120-acre patch on the dry prairies of Mon- 
tana, They have triumphed over hail, 
drought, disease and other natural enemies. 
But today, economic forces more devasting 
than any natural pestilence may wipe them 
out. 

For six decades, the Curtises have been 
part of the American family tradition, the 
backbone of America’s food supply. In 1975, 
Pete Curtis bought the family farm from 
his father. He wants to pass it on to one of 
his five children—if he doesn’t lose it to his 
creditors. 

This uncertainty about the Curtis legacy 
hasn't been so ominous since the Great De- 
pression, our country’s last economic holo- 
caust. The Curtises pulled through the 
scourge of the 1930s, they may not survive 
the squeeze Öf the 1980s. 

There are hundreds of thousands of farm- 
ers in the same predicament as Pete Curtis. 
Small family farms, although they still 
make up 89 percent of America’s 2 million 
farms, are in jeopardy. 

If small farmers like Curtis go under, they 
will be replaced by great agribusinesses— 
some still owned by families; but some 
owned by investment companies more inter- 
ested in tax shelters than in working the 
soil. A conglomerate has already gobbled up 
some of Pete's neighbors. 

With the decline of the family farm, a 
part of America will die. The loss would be 
more than nostalgic. There is evidence that 
small farms, in which the families working 
the land care for it because they own it, pro- 
duce higher quality agriculture than do the 
agribusiness monsters. 

To tell the story of America’s current eco- 
nomic upheaval, I have sent reporters criss- 
crossing the country, looking behind the 
headlines and statistics to find the real 
faces of Americans struggling to maintain 
their way of life; 

Pete Curtis isn’t the Montana farmer’s 
real name. I agreed to use a pseudonym to 
protect the one Curtis commodity that isn’t 
mortgaged to the hilt: simple, human digni- 
ty. While his name isn’t real, his story is all 
too true. 

Curtis is caught in the economic cross cur- 
rents. His farm costs are spiraling up, but 
his grain prices are drifting down. Yet the 
biggest problem for farmers like Curtis isn’t 
the cost-price squeeze; it is the interest rates 
that have rocketed out of orbit. 

The Curtis land is mortgaged three times, 
including a loan through the Farmer's 
Home Administration, the “lender of last 
resort.” In 1975, when Pete bought the farm 
to keep it in the family, he paid $1,530 in in- 
terest. In 1979, he paid $19,000 in interest 
on loans to keep the farm alive. 

“All that’s keeping us going is the paper 
increase in land values,” he told my reporter 
James Grady. “We mortgage the increase to 
keep going, but that can’t last forever. The 
only hope of keeping alive is that paper 
value, but hell, that paper value don’t do 
any good. You can’t borrow your way out of 
trouble forever.” 

Pete anguishes for an improved price for 
grain. New loan programs, he said, will 
merely stave off disaster a little while 
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longer. “It’s a wicked thing,” Pete said of 
the economic cycle that is beating him down 
as surely as a hailstorm. Tou just can't 
fight it. I love the farm. Been born and 
raised on it. But I don't know what I'll do.” 
Pete figures he can keep going “about one 
more year. Then I'll probably have to sell. A 
guy's gotta get out while he's still got a 
little left to start over.” He looked wistfully 
through the farmhouse window upon the 
family acres where this summer he may see 
the golden, ripening wheat swaying in the 
warm summer wind for the last time. 


MONTHLY LIST OF GAO 
REPORTS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the 
monthly list of GAO reports includes 
summaries of reports which were pre- 
pared by the staff of the General Ac- 
counting Office. The January 1980 list 
includes: 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


XM1 Tank’s Reliability is Still Uncertain. 
Acc. No. 111405, PSAD-80-20, January 29. 

Military Discharge Policies and Practices 
Result in Wide Disparities: Co onal 
Review is Needed. Acc. No. 111337, FPCD- 
80-13, January 15. 

Military Commissaries: Justification as 
Fringe Benefit Needed—Consolidation can 
Reduce Dependence on Appropriations. Acc. 
No. 111236, FPCD-80-1, January 9. 

Defense’s Accounting for its Contracts 
Has Too Many Errors—Standardized Ac- 
counting Procedures are Needed. Acc. No. 
111235, FGMSD-80-10, January 9. 

Better Navy Management of Shipbuilding 
Contracts Could Save Millions of Dollars. 
Acc. No. 111254, PSAD-80-18, January 10. 

How Military Postal Service Operations 
Can Be Improved. Acc. No. 111269, LCD-80- 
20, January 11. 

The Joint Tactical Information Distribu- 
tion System—How Important Is It? PSAD- 
80-22, January 30. 

Army Guard and Reserve Pay and Person- 
nel Systems are Unreliable and Susceptible 
to Waste and Abuse. Acc. No. 111402, 
FPCD-80-30, January 28. 

Air Force Civil Engineer Cost Accounting 
System Reports Should Be Used More Ef- 
fectively. Acc. No. 111310, FGMSD-80-12, 
January 16. 

What Would Be the Impact of Raising or 
Repealing the Commercial Arms Sales Ceil- 
ing? Acc. No. 111255, ID-80-9, January 4. 

Navy Material Handling Equipment Costs 
Can Be Reduced. LCD-80-31, January 30. 

The Marine Corps Inspection System 
Should Use Resources More Efficiently. 
ig No. 111340, FGMSD-80-20, December 
Navy’s Inspection System Could Be Im- 
proved. Acc. No. 111390, FGMSD-80-23, De- 
cember 26. 

Defense Logistics Agency Inspector Gen- 
eral Inspections Should Change From A 
Compliance To A Systems Approach. Acc. 
No. 111391, FGMSD-80-24, December 27. 

Letter reports 

The Defense Separation Travel Policy 
many Reevaluation. FPCD-80-24, October 

The Navy Should Revalidate Resource 
Management System Uniform Reports at all 
Major Naval Commands. Acc. No. 111290, 
FGMSD-80-19, January 15. 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


World Hunger and Malnutrition Contin- 
ue: Slow Progress in Carrying Out World 
Food Conference Objectives. Acc. No. 
111276, ID-80-12, January 11. 

Changes Needed to Improve Govern- 
ment’s Knowledge of OPEC Financial Influ- 
ence in the United States. Acc. No. 111125, 
EMD-80-23, December 19. 


GENERAL SCIENCE, SPACE, AND TECHNOLOGY 


NASA Should Provide the Congress Com- 
plete Cost Information on the Space Tele- 
scope Program. Acc. No. 111195, PSAD-80- 
15, January 3. 

United States Must Spend More to Main- 
tain Lead in Space Technology. FGMSD-80- 
32, January 31. 

ENERGY 


The Nuclear Regulatory Commission: 
More Aggressive Leadership Needed. Acc. 
No. 111309, EMD-80-17, January 15. 

Washington, D.C., Area Home Heating Oil 
Supplies Adequate But at Escalating Prices. 
Acc. No. 111348, EMD-80-42, January 22. 

Uncertainties About the Effectiveness of 
Federal Programs to Make New Buildings 
More Energy Efficient. Acc. No. 111401, 
EMD-80-32, January 28. 

U.S. Strategic Petroleum Reserve at a 
Turning Point—Management of Cost, Oil 
Supply Problems, and Future Site Develop- 
2 Acc. No. 111186, EMD-80-18, January 

The Geothermal Loan Guarantee Pro- 
gram: Need For Improvements. Acc. No. 
111403, EMD-80-26, January 24. 

Geothermal Energy: Obstacles and Uncer- 
tainties Impede Its Widspread Use. Acc. No. 
111327, EMD-80-36, January 18. 

Hydropower—An Energy Source Whose 
Time Has Come Again. Acc. No. 111266, 
EMD-80-30, January 11. 

TVA Needs to Improve Management of 
Power Stores Inventories. Acc. No. 111389, 
LCD-80-32, January 25. 

Letter reports 

Review of Personnel Support Services 
Furnished the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission by the Energy Department. 
Acc. No. 111291, EMD-80-20, December 18. 

How The Pacific Northwest Electric Plan- 
ning and Conservation Act Aligns with Rec- 
ommendations in GAO Report EMD-79-105. 
Acc. No. 111183, EMD-80-35, January 2. 

Peakload Power Planning in the Pacific 
Northwest. Acc. No. 111233, EMD-80-46, 
January 4. 

NATURAL RESOURCES AND ENVIRONMENT 


The Federal Drive to Acquire Private 
Lands Should Be Reassessed. Acc. No. 
111256, CED-80-14, December 14. 

Help for Declining Natural Gas Produc- 
tion Seen in the Unconventional Sources of 
Natural Gas. Acc. No. 111237, EMD-80-8, 
January 10. 

Improvements Being Made in Flood Fight- 
ing Capabilities in the Jackson, Mississippi, 
gion ae. No. 111197, CED-80-36. Decem- 
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Large Construction Projects to Correct 
Combined Sewer Overflows are too Costly. 
Acc. No. 111253, CED-80-40, December 28. 

The Energy Department’s Office of Envi- 
ronment Does Not Have a Large Role in De- 
cision-Making. EMD-80-50, January 29. 

Letter reports 

Financial Facts About TVA’s Clean Air 
Settlement with the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. Acc. No. 111325, EMD-80-49, 
January 14. 

AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture’s Set-Aside Programs Should 
Be Improved. Acc. No. 111276, CED-80-9, 
January 11. 
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The Farm Credit System: Some Opportu- 
nities For Improvement. Acc. No. 111400, 
CED-80-12, January 25. 


COMMERCE AND HOUSING 


Essential Management Functions At the 
Federal Maritime Commission Are Not 
Being Performed. Acc. No. 111393, CED-80- 
20, January 18. 

Long-term Cost Implications of Rural 
Electrification Administration Direct and 
Guaranteed Loan: Programs. Acc. No. 
111342, PAD-80-19, December 31. 


Letter Reports 


Examination of Financial Statements of 
the Government National Mortgage Associ- 
ation for FY 1979. Acc. Nu. 111206, CED-80- 
28, January 3. 

Barriers Still Exist to the Full Develop- 
ment of the Trade Monitoring Systems. Acc. 
No. 111377, FGMSD-80-7, January 24. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Letter Reports 


Improvements Are Needed in the Depart- 
ment of Transportation’s Truck Size and 
Weight Study. Acc. No. 111277, CED-80-41, 
January 14. 

Evaluation of Conrail’s 5-year Plan for 
Abandoning or Discontinuing Service Over 
Its Rail Lines. Acc. No. 111292, CED-80-51, 
January 15; 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


HUD Should Improve its Management of 
Acquired, Formerly Subsidized Multifamily 
Projects. Acc. No. 111198, CED-80-31, De- 
cember 19. 


Letter Reports 


Florida Canyon is the best site for the 
proposed new San Diego Naval Hospital. 
Acc. No. 111187, HRD-80-37, January 2. 

Analysis of Multifamily Assigned Mort- 
gages. Acc. No. 111352, CED-80-43, January 
16. 


HEALTH 


Hospitals in the Same Area Often Pay 
Widely Different Prices for Comparable 
Supply Items. Acc. No. 111392, HRD-80-35, 
January 21. 

Better Management and More Resources 
Needed to Strengthen Federal Efforts to 
Improve Pregnancy Outcome. Acc. No, 
111347, HRD-80-24, January 21. 

Savings Claimed for the Oklahoma Hospi- 
tal Utilization Review System Were Over- 
pore Acc. No. 111343, HRD-80-42, Janu- 
ary 11. 

Audit of the Office of the Attending Phy- 
siclan Revolving Fund—FY 1979. Acc, No. 
111205, GGD-80-27, January 4. 


Letter reports 


Greater Federal efforts are needed to im- 
prove nutrition education in U.S. medical 
schools. Acc. No. 111184, CED-80-39, Janu- 
ary 2. 

Full-time examiners would facilitate the 
processing of hearing loss claims. Acc. No. 
111357, HRD-80-19, January 21. 

INCOME SECURITY 

Restricting Trade Act Benefits to Import- 
Affected Workers Who Cannot Find a Job 
Can Save Millions. Acc. No. 111312, HRD- 
80-11, January 15. 

Letter reports 

Changes are needed to prevent commuters 
and transients from receiving supplemen- 
tary security income. Acc. No. 111204, HRD- 
80-15, January 4. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
Letter reports 
Survey of military confinement and cor- 


rectional facilities, policies, and practices. 
Acc. No. 111252, FPCD-80-28, January 10. 
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GENERAL GOVERNMENT 


Public and Private Coordination Needed if 
Auto Repair Problems Are to Be Reduced. 
HRD-80-30, January 11. 

Unresolved Issues Impede Federal Debt 
Collection Efforts—A Status Report. Acc. 
No. 111279, CD-80-1, January 15. 

The Personal Casualty and Theft Loss 
Tax Deduction: Analysis and Proposals for 
Change. Acc. No. 111188, GGD-80-10, De- 
cember 5. 

Implementation of Federal Policy on Ac- 
quiring and Distributing Commercial Prod- 
ucts is Faltering Badly. Acc. No. 111275, 
PSAD-80-13, January 14. 

Spending Patterns of the Departments 
and Agencies of the Federal Government. 
Acc. No. 111350, PAD-80-34, December 20. 

Audit of the United States Capitol His- 
torical Society for the Year Ended January 
31, 1979. Acc. No. 111363, GGD-80-28, Janu- 
ary 22. 

Letter reports 


Efforts by the Office of Government 
Ethics to implement some sections of the 
Ethics in Government Act, Acc. No. 111196, 
FPCD-80-34, December 7. 

Information on citizenship and residency 
requirements for Government student 
loans. Acc. No. 111341, FGMSD-80-25, De- 
cember 20. 

Under the Impoundment Control Act of 
1974 six new deferrals of budget authority 
are proposed totalling $511.1 million. Acc. 
No. 111182, OGC-80-5, December 27. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board should 
expand its sunset legislation. Acc. No. 
111203, CED-80-46, January 4. 

Internal auditing needs more support in 
the National Credit Union Administration. 
Acc. No. 111202, GGD-80-31, January 4. 

How Federal agencies reimburse/fund 
Government-owned, contractor-operated 
facilities for costs associated with the griev- 
ance and arbitration process. Acc. No. 
111225, FPCD-80-32, January 8. 

The Federal Highway Administration will 
redesign its accounts system to eliminate in- 
efficient uses of computers and people. Acc. 
No. 111268, FGMSD-80-22, January 11. 

The IRS could make better use of comput- 
er audit specialists. Acc. No, 111378, GGD- 
80-33, January 24. 

Impoundment of funds for the Civil De- 
fense Department, National Consumer Co- 
operative Bank, and the National Commis- 
sion on Social Security. OGC-80-6, January 
28. 
Corrective action on Federal rice deficien- 
cy payments has not been implemented, 
CED-80-48, January 29. 

Procedures the General Services Adminis- 
tration used to lease property for the Social 
Security Administration’s Kankakee, Illi- 
nois, district office. LCD-80-34, January 30. 

The Monthly List of GAO Reports and/or 
copies of the full texts are available from 
the U.S. General Accounting Office, Distri- 
bution Section, Room 1518, 441 G Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20548. Phone (202) 
275-6241.@ 


PRESIDENT OWES NO 
APOLOGIES FOR IRAN 


HON. ANTONIO BORJA WON PAT 


OF GUAM 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. WON PAT. Mr. Speaker, there 
are mixed reactions to the rescue mis- 
sion in Iran. President Carter owes no 
one an apology for the failure of the 
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recent military mission to rescue the 
American hostages in Iran. 

He did what he had to do. The 
American public has waited with re- 
markable patience while those who 
currently rule Iran play cruel and in- 
human tricks with innocent U.S. citi- 
zens. The immense perversion of their 
thinking is reflected in their ability to 
perpetuate an injustice to those they 
have hostage while claiming they only 
want to seek justice for the acts of the 
former Shah of Iran. 

Let the people of Iran know that 
this Nation will never condone this 
kind of action. We will never deal with 
a people who are so debased they read- 
ily resort to the tricks of criminals 
rather than seek recourse through civ- 
ilized means. If Iran ever anticipates 
winning the support of the majority of 
this Nation for their cause, they had 
better understand that we too expect 
fair treatment for our own citizens. 

It should go without saying that we 
all regret the inability of those very 
brave soldiers to complete their mis- 
sion. Had they done so successfully, 
most of the world would have thrown 
us garlands of flowery words express- 
ing their joy at yet another problem 
resolved in this too complicated world. 

To the world, I say this: So we 
failed. At least we tried. We have our 
honor in a world which is increasingly 
ready to sell out to the first bidder 
with oil. President Carter is faced with 
an impossible situation in Iran. There 
is no easy way out. The Government 
and students there will never stop in 
their efforts to humiliate this Nation. 

Rather than second-guess the Presi- 
dent, I suggest we give him our total 
support on this matter. He needs our 
help as we need his leadership. To- 
gether we will get our people back 
home eventually. 


NATIONAL BICYCLING DAY 
HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, for a long time now, I have 
been an advocate for more extensive 
application of the bicycle. So, I am 
very pleased that a National Bicycling 
Day has been proclaimed. Our col- 
league from Ohio, Mr. GUYER, is to be 
commended for his time and effort in 
getting House Joint Resolution 414 
passed. 

The contributions that the bicycle 
can make to our society are many. 
First and foremost, the bicycle is an 
energy-saving vehicle. It expends nei- 
ther gasoline nor oil, only human calo- 
ries—if only 1 percent of automobile 
trips of 5 miles or less in this country 
were made by bicycle, we would save 
nearly 131 million gallons of gasoline a 
year. At an average cost of $1.25 a 
gallon, that means a real savings of 
$164 million a year. In the second case, 
the bicycle is a totally nonpolluting 
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means of transportation. Who can 
argue against something that makes 
for a healthier environment? And also 
important is the use of the bicycle as a 
means for better personal health and 
well-being. 

So, Mr. Speaker, what we have here 
is a vehicle that cannot be allowed to 
go on being considered merely as a 
child’s toy or a pleasant means of rec- 
reation. The bicycle is a supremely 
viable mode of transportation for 
today’s world. Yet in order to increase 
its usage in this country, we must 
make it easier for people to use bicy- 
cles more often. Bicycle paths and 
lanes need to be constructed near 
shopping areas, so that those small 
trips to the store for milk or bread can 
be made without wasting costly gaso- 
line or risking one’s safety in compet- 
ing with automobiles for the road. 

It is in this light that I applaud the 
proclaiming of a National Bicycling 
Day. We need to make everyone more 
cognizant of the bicycle’s many advan- 
tages. Frankly, I do not see any disad- 
vantages to increased usage. We would 
certainly be healthier, wealthier, and 
wiser for its increased use. So if we do 
not spread the word, all of us will have 
shirked a major responsibility in at- 
tempting to creatively solve our Na- 
tion’s energy and health problems. 


OUR BOAT PEOPLE 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


è Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, an- 
other wave of boat people—this time 
from Cuba to the United States. How 
is the United States responding? The 
Wall Street Journal is critical of the 
administration’s approach and points 
out that America has assimilated im- 
migrants before. If President Carter 
wants to redeem all of his own rhetor- 
ic about human rights, he ought to 
stop talking about fines, the Journal 
says, start talking about a (Lyndon) 
Johnson-style airlift, and go down to 
Key West to shake hands with the 
next group of refugees to come off the 
docks. 

The text of the editorial in the Wall 
Street Journal on April 29, 1980, fol- 
lows: 

OUR Boat PEOPLE 

Every American ought to pause this week 
to ask what we would think of West Ger- 
many if it established a $1,000 fine for any 
of its citizens caught helping someone over 
the Berlin Wall. For this is what the Ameri- 
can government threatens to do to those 
Americans now helping Cubans who want to 
flee Castro's workers’ paradise. 

Our government was quick to criticize Ma- 
laysia and Thailand for hesitating in provid- 
ing refuge for those fleeing tyranny in Viet- 
nam and Cambodia. But now that we are 
faced with an influx of our own boat people, 
this vastly larger and wealthier society is 
showing a nasty streak. It talks of collecting 
$3 million in fines for boat owners violating 
immigration laws, and of slowing the influx 
to a trickle. 
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In the process, it has allowed a scene of in- 
credible ugliness to develop in Key West. A 
traffic has developed in human freedom, as 
Cubans already resident in America bargain 
with boat owners to ferry their relatives to 
America. Small boats set off in the teeth of 
a storm; a 24-foot boat is discovered capsized 
with a life jacket the only remaining sign of 
crew or passengers, and other capsized boats 
have since been found. 

It was not always such. In opening the 
gates to Cubans who want to leave, Castro is 
repeating the ploy he first tried in 1965. 
Rather than be embarrassed by the wave of 
refugees, President Johnson met the chal- 
lenge. Speaking at the base of the Statue of 
Liberty, he proclaimed an “Open Door” 
policy for Cubans. The fishing boats gave 
way to an airlift, with the U.S. offering free 
air transportation from Havana for up to 
4,000 refugees a month, with no time limit. 

The Open Door policy died from disuse 
sometime during the Ford administration, 
but even before the incident at the Peruvian 
embassy in Havana touched off the latest 
flood, the Carter State Department seems 
to have adopted an attitude of downright 
hostility toward people fleeing Cuba. Last 
year, the U.S. seemed embarrassed when 
Castro allowed a group of freed political 
prisoners to emigrate. Washington moved 
extremely slowly on granting them visas 
(deterred in part by legitimate Justice De- 
partment worries that Castro had planted 
agents in the group). When Costa Rica of- 
fered the group asylum, the State Depart- 
ment let it be known that it would continue 
to process visas only in Havana. 

This attitude makes us vulnerable to the 
kind of propaganda reversal Castro is trying 
to pull off. Embarrassed by the spontaneous 
surge to get out from under his rule, he is 
now hoping to maneuver the Carter admin- 
istration into doing his dirty work. He has 
encouraged, and perhaps instigated, the il- 
legal flotilla so that U.S. immigration will 
be the ones to arrest refugees, not himself, 
and he can say to the Cubans left behind 
that even the Americans think the exiles 
are “undesirables.” 

So far the Carter administration has 
fallen four square into the trap. It talks of 
“internationalizing” the refugees, of the ex- 
penses of resettlement, of the social impact 
on Dade County. Immigration officials com- 
plain that Castro is sending us prison in- 
mates. These concerns are more than negli- 
gible, but they can be met with a minimum 
of imagination and effort. America has as- 
similated immigrants before. 

In particular, the Cuban refugees from 
the 1960s have made an impressive contribu- 
tion to the United States, and there is every 
prospect that the refugee wave of 1980 will 
do the same. For all the variety of motives 
to be found in such a massive human phe- 
nomenon, it is in the final analysis a witness 
for freedom. If President Carter wants to 
redeem all of his own rhetoric about human 
rights, he ought to get his officials to stop 
talking about fines, start working on a 
Johnson-style airlift, and go down to Key 
West to shake hands with the next group of 
refugees to come off the docks. 


A DEVOTED COMMUNITY 
LEADER 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, this 
Sunday a very distinguished resident 
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of Long Island will be honored by the 
Long Island Foundation for Educa- 
tion, an organization dedicated to pre- 
serving the Jewish cultural heritage 
for future generations. 

This gentleman, Mr. George N. Fish- 
man, will be presented with the 1980 
Life Heritage Award—an honor given 
only to those who have served their 
communities with the utmost devotion 
and tireless effort. 

A noted industrialist and pioneer in 
the record industry, Mr. Fishman is 
presently the chairman of the board 
of Norma Investors Corp., Torin En- 
terpises, Inc. and Distribution Man- 
agement Industries, Inc. He is also 
president of Keelson, Inc., Drocer, Inc. 
and a general partner in Vanderway 
Industrial Properties. 

Despite his demanding business ca- 
reer, George Fishman has always 
found time to be of service of his com- 
munity. Mr. Fishman served as a 
member and chairman of the board of 
the Oyster Bay Library for 7 years and 
was president of the elementary and 
high school PTA organizations in the 
same community. He was also elected 
chairman of the Town Meeting in 
Oyster Bay for 5 consecutive years. 

An early member of Westbury 
Hebrew Congregation, Mr. Fishman is 
now a member of North Shore Syna- 
gogue. A founding member of the 
Musica and Performing Arts Lodge of 
B'nai B'rith, he has been a strong sup- 
porter of U.J.A. and his own syna- 
gogue. 

His outside interests encompass 
police activities, leading to his election 
as an honorary member of the Nassau 
County Steuben Society, the Suffolk 
County Police Association, and the 
Suffolk County Square Club. He is 
presently a director of the Nassau 
Country Police Reserve. 

Mr. Fishman was born in New York 
City, and grew up in the Bronx. He at- 
tended Stuyvesant High School, and 
later earned a B.S. degree at City Col- 
lege of New York and an M.S. degree 
at Temple University. During World 
War II, he became a physicist on the 
Manhattan project. Later, he cofound- 
ed Pickwick International, a phono- 
graph record enterprise. 

Residents of Lattingtown, Mr. Fish- 
man and his wife, Eudy, are the par- 
ents of three children, now grown. 


THE REPUBLICAN BUDGET AL- 
TERNATIVE—SIDING WITH 
SUPPLY 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, Republi- 
cans do not buy the idea that we can 
stop inflation with a recession. That is 
why we are offering a Republican 
budget alternative next Tuesday, an 
alternative that would encourage non- 
inflationary economic growth instead 
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of more stagnation, joblessness, and 
on. 

The Republican substitute rejects 
President Carter’s new taxes on sav- 
ings, gasoline, and other increases. It 
offers real spending restraint based on 
realistic program changes, and a 
stronger national defense. And it pro- 
vides a $32 billion tax cut for 1981, 
large enough to enact a 10-perent 
across-the-board cut in individual tax 
rates, accelerated depreciation to pro- 
vide greater incentives for business in- 
vestment, and an incentive-oriented 
tax credit for savings. In effect, the 
Republican budget alternative rejects 
the wornout economic policies of the 
past, and sides with supply. 

The eloquent Tom Bethell has just 
written a thoughtful piece on the at- 
tempt to solve inflation with recession, 
and the supply-side alternative. I 
would like to introduce this important 
article into the Recorp at this time, 
and ask that my colleagues take time 
to consider it before the debate on the 
budget begins again next Tuesday. 

The article follows: 

From the American Spectator, May 1980) 
Sti WITH SUPPLY—BY Razinc KEYNES 
(By Tom Bethell) 

On March 19, a day or two after the 
market responded to President Carter's 
fourth and latest anti-inflationary program 
by falling 23 points, its biggest drop in 
— Art Pine wrote in the Washington 
“The new signs of heightened economic 
slowdown generally were welcomed by the 


Carter Administration, which is seeking to 
dampen consumer spending in an effort to 
slow the inflation rate.” 


This is fairly representative of the conven- 
tional wisdom on such matters. Inflation, it 
seems, is caused by too much consumer 
spending, people “demanding” too much. 
Therefore, the solution is to cause a reces- 
sion, knock people out of their jobs. Then 
they won't have paychecks, and they will 
stop showing up in the stores in the guise of 
consumers demanding goods. Demand will 
drop, prices will stabilize, and inflation will 
go away. This pattern of economic thought, 
truly dismal, is based on the “Phillips 
Curve” (named after a British economist), 
which purports to demonstrate a trade-off 
between unemployment and inflation. The 
more you have of one, the less you have of 
the other. As a New York Times editorial 
said on the same day, I suppose with a 
touch of irony Chard to tell): “The best the 
President can hope to achieve now is a 
speedy descent into recession.” This, the 
paper added, “used to be called the ‘Repub- 
liçan Solution’ ” to inflation. 

You can only imagine that the cause of in- 
flation is people working if it is your habit 
to think solely on the demand side of the 
economic equation. But people working also 
help to make things, to supply things; if 
their activity is withdrawn from the econo- 
my then there will be a reduction of supply 
that is at least equivalent to their reduced 
consumption (demand). If you see that, 
then you are thinking on the supply side. 

Very few people in official Washington 
have managed to think on the supply side 
for 40 years at least. One of the reasons for 
this is that government officials themselves 
exist purely on the demand side of life. 
They consume mightily, but they produce 
next to nothing. An economic theory— 
Keynesianism—which operates only on the 
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demand side is bound to have a certain 
appeal and cogency to such people. 

But not everyone in government accepts 
the Keynesian model. Here is what Rep. 
Jack Kemp of New York has to say about 
the Phillips Curve in his estimable book, 
“An American Renaissance: A Strategy for 
the 1980s:” 

“The public is often told that curing infla- 
tion requires higher taxes, higher unem- 
ployment, slower economic growth and a 
ceiling on pay increases. These ‘cures’ follow 
from the idea that individuals cause infla- 
tion through their wage and price greed, 
and that the government had no hand in 
the decline of the value of its currency. But 
inflation is not caused by workers working, 
businesses doing business, consumers con- 
suming or producers producing. Wages, 
prices and profits no more cause inflation 
than wet streets cause rain. Little wonder 
that these kinds of cures for inflation are 
both unpopular and ineffective.” 

Here, as elsewhere in his book, Kemp is 
addressing the most important problems 
facing the United States today, nearly all of 
which derive, in one way or another, from 
the encrustation of many decades of faulty 
economic analysis. The supply-side argu- 
ment that he espouses is the way out of the 
woods. 

I realize that Kemp had a certain amount 
of help in putting his book together, but if 
you go and spend an hour talking supply- 
side theory with him in his office, as I did 
recently, he will easily convince you that he 
has really grasped the not-always-simple 
ideas of supply-side theory at a time when 
the majority of his colleagues are still mired 
in demand-side thinking. He is joined in this 
achievement by one or two of his colleagues, 
of course, notably Rep. Dave Stockman of 
Michigan. There are also a fair number of 
conservatives in Congress who vote as 
though they were putting supply-side 
theory into practice, but because they don’t 
publicly discuss the theory (or “the model,” 
as Kemp puts it) they are not given credit 
for being in the intellectual vanguard and 
tend to be taken less seriously. Reps. Robert 
Bauman of Maryland and John Ashbrook of 
Ohio come to mind. 

The supply-side “model” is really a mirror 
image of Keynesianism, John Maynard 
Keynes, the British economist, decreed in 
the 1930s that it was at times permissible 
for governments to spend more than they 
took in, in order to unbalance the budget 
(but only in lean years). This Keynesian 
dictum was to make intellectually respect- 
able a reversal of something called Say's 
Law,” named for Jean Baptiste Say, an 
18th-century French philosopher who said, 
in essence: Supply creates demand. That is: 
Before things exist, people don’t want them. 
But when they are made, appetites are 
stirred and “demand” foments in the cus- 
tomer’s mind. Say’s Law was innocently re- 
discovered in the 1950s by John Kenneth 
Galbraith, who truthfully pointed out that 
advertising makes people want things that 
they otherwise wouldn't. 

In the Keynesian model, it’s the other 
way around. Demand comes first, This is 
the doctrine toward which economists have 
remained deferential for 45 years. It con- 
jures up the following image in the mind’s 
eye: A factory manager stands in an empty 
factory beside a stationary assembly. Then 
a customer comes to the door, with the news 
that he would like to buy a car. The man- 
ager calls up the workers and they dutifully 
start up the assembly line. Demand creates 
supply. 

The theory fitted the 1930s nicely, be- 
cause there was at that time deflation, a 
shortage of money, an underutilized indus- 
trial capacity. There were producers, but 
few buyers—a consumer shortage! The solu- 
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tion: pump up the economy, put money in 
people’s pockets, put them to work (even if 
only sweeping leaves), and pay them with 
money not yet in the Treasury. They will 
spend the money, and this new demand will 
start up the assembly lines. The greater 
level of economic activity will generate a 
larger “pie,” a greater taxable base. Thus, 
revenues will catch up with spending with- 
out having to increase taxes. The budget 
will come into balance of its own accord. 

Later on, mathematical economists came 
along with the statistical mumbo- jumbo 
needed to give Keynesianism an air of irre- 
futable science. In particular they “discov- 
ered” the “Keynesian multiplier,” which 
says that if the government spends a dollar 
taken out of your pocket, it will multiply 
faster in the economy than if you had spent 
it. (You can imagine how the politicians 
loved that one.) The reasoning for this was 
grounded in an assumption that was built 
into the equations from the beginning: That 
money saved plays no role in the develop- 
ment of an economy. You will spend part of 
that above-mentioned dollar, but you will 
save some of it, too. The government, on the 
other hand, will spend it all. Keynes got it 
into his head that the Depression had been 
caused by too much saving. Ever since, sav- 
ings have been regarded as a bad thing by 
Keynesians; savings actually detract from 
GNP in the econometric model of one of the 
leading forecasting services, Otto Eckstein's 
Data Resources, Inc. (and in the Wharton 
School model, too.) The connection between 
savings and investment (banks lending out 
the money that you deposit in a savings ac- 
count) does not exist in the forecasts and 
projections upon which the U.S. budget is 
based. In fact, although more and more 
commentators are beginning to complain 
about our low savings rate, the Congression- 
al Budget Office’s projections continue to 
assume that savings have a negative effect 
on GNP. 

Beginning around the early 1960s, the 
United States became less and less a coun- 
try whose business was business, and more 
and more a featherbed for those whose lives 
were spent on the demand side: consumers, 
tax-eaters of various stripes, government 
payrollers, welfare recipients. No matter, 
the economists continued to assure us: 
Demand creates supply. And so the ever- 
growing non-productive sector continued to 
rest comfortably on the back of the econo- 
my, reassured by the Keynesian oracles that 
its weight was not a burden so much as an 
inducement to make more and more goods. 

But the problem was that the ranks of 
those being induced began to grow rather 
thin, and eventually the burden did become 
insupportable: Supply failed to keep up 
with demand, even when plants were oper- 
ating at full capacity or near it. New plants 
were needed, but high tax rates discouraged 
the necessary investment; the number of 
goods grew less rapidly than the money 
needed to buy them, which spelled inflation; 
tax rates were raised even more and the 
threshold at which they took effect was 
lowered, in order to try to elicit the rev- 
enues needed to pay for the ever-expanding 
array of government programs. 

Clearly it was time once again to encour- 
age people to make things, not just buy 
them. Thus, the appeal of supply-side eco- 
nomics. The great guru of the supply side 
movement has been Arthur Laffer, the 
economist now at the University of South- 
ern California. Oddly enough, his best 
known recommendation has a Keynesian 
ring to it: Unbalance the budget on the rev- 
enue, not the spending, side. Instead of in- 
creasing spending programs, reduce tax 
rates. This rate reduction may briefly create 
deficits, but it will create new expectations 
for the future, a potential for long-term 
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profit, or capital gain, from business invest- 
ment. In consequence, capital will be redi- 
rected away from bonds, real estate, and 
gold (in which positions capital may be said 
to be “on strike”), and into productive in- 
vestment. Perhaps the most important 
change that would occur as a result of low- 
ered tax rates would be a surfacing of the 
underground economy (estimated by some 
to be 20 percent of GNP) and an exchange 
of non-taxable leisure for taxable work. 
This increase in productive activity would in 
turn mean a larger pie, a greater taxable 
base, with the result that a reduction of tax 
rates is likely to produce an increase in tax 
revenues. Laffer’s essential point is that tax 
rates and tax revenues may be inversely 
proportional. 

The most widespread error of officialdom 
at present is that all current forecasts by 
the Treasury, the Congressional Budget 
Office, and government economists general- 
ly assume a static world. Thus if a million 
people are paying one quarter of their earn- 
ings to the government, and the average 
earnings of the million are, let us say, 
$10,000 a year, the government will collect 
$2.5 billion. Now raise the tax rate so that 
these people will pay on average half their 
salary to the government. How much will 
the government collect now? Treasury types 
will immediately say $5 billion. 

The supply-sider on the other hand will 
say that you have to assume a “dynamic 
world” in which the increased tax rate will 
elicit entirely different behavior from our 
million people. Some will stop filing tax re- 
turns, others will devote a greater propor- 
tion of their time to non-taxable leisure, 
others may emigrate, many more will find 
ways to underreport their income. As a 
result, the new revenue may well be no 
higher than the old. It may be lower. Tax 
rates and tax revenues must not be con- 
fused. (One of the main reasons for this 
confusion is that many people, including 
tax-cutters, make the mistake of expressing 
tax changes in revenues rather than rates. 
Thus: “a tax-cut of $1 billion” presumably 
means a rate reduction, which may produce 
a revenue increase.) 

When Jeffrey Bell ran for the U.S. Senate 
in New Jersey, he used to illustrate the 
point about rates and revenues by discuss- 
ing the toll on the Tacony-Palmyra Bridge 
in Philadelphia. Suppose you had a $100 toll 
on this bridge (your “tax rate”). How much 
revenue would you collect? Suppose you 
lowered the toll to $1, would your revenues 
increase or decrease? 

The day I went to see Jack Kemp in the 


Rayburn Office Building he told me he was. 


“discouraged.” The House had just voted 
through the windfall profits tax (a tax rate 
increase on oil production which is assumed, 
no doubt quite erroneously, to bring in $227 
billion in the course of a decade: the true 
revenue figure will surely be lower than 
that). In addition, Kemp and a group of leg- 
islators had met President Carter in the 
White House that morning. 

“He still confuses tax rates and tax rev- 
enues,” Kemp told me. “And I don’t say it 
disrespectfully. It is probably the most con- 
fusing part of the model.” Carter’s plan is to 
balance the budget by increasing taxes still 
further. 

But confusion isn't the only thing pre- 
venting the general acceptance of supply- 
side theory. After all, supply-siders would 
ask that we do something to help business- 
men and in many people’s eyes this is unfor- 
givable. (What? Encourage people to 
become profiteering entrepreneurs rather 
than noble consumers?) Some people, like 
Leonard Silk of the New York Times and 
Herbert Stein in the Wall Street Journal, 
have tried to discredit the idea by arguing 
that it is antiquated. When Silk heard about 
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supply-side theory the other day, he 
grabbed his pen in a desperate attempt to 
stop the rot. “Later in the 18th Century,” 
he wrote, “supply-side economics was 
pushed to an extreme by Jean-Baptiste Say, 
whose main theorem was, ‘Supply creates 
its own demand. By this Say meant that a 
general glut in production or a depression 
was impossible. . Unfortunately, howev- 
er, Say’s beautiful theory was killed by the 
ugly fact of gluts and depressions.” 

In case you think that Silk’s word isn’t 
gospel, this is what Judith Miller, a Times 
economic correspondent, wrote four days 
later in the same newspaper: “Later in the 
same century Jean-Baptiste Say pushed 
supply-side economics to its illogical ex- 
treme, arguing that ‘supply creates its own 
demand. Periodic gluts, and ultimately the 
Great Depression, among other things, 
proved him wrong.” She, of course, does not 
explain why these gluts are bad. If you have 
a lot of something, then the price will go 
down. That would be a good way to tackle 
the problem of inflation, no? “We need 
gluts,“ Kemp said when I brought the sub- 
ject up. “We need a glut of energy, we need 
a glut of jobs. Gluts would be the perfect so- 
lution to our problem.” 

We also need a general income tax and 
corporate profit tax cut. It is important to 
understand that a supply-side tax cut does 
not mean a cut aimed at a specific location 
in the economy, thus channeling economic 
activity in that direction. That kind of at- 
tempt to direct the market turns out to be 
national economic planning in another 
guise. It leads inexorably to such follies as 
the Chrysler bailout. The proposed capital 
cost recovery act—accelerated depreci- 
ation—is likewise a step in a dangerous di- 
rection. 

The well instructed supply-sider will point 
out that all attempts to channel economic 
activity assume that politicians know more 
than businessmen, and in particular that 
politicians are clairvoyant enough to foresee 
where industrial innovation is going to 
occur. Precisely because no one know this, it 
is important to have tax cuts across the 
board so that the benefits will accrue in 
whatever unexpected direction innovation 
takes place. 

Finally, it is high time that the “Keynes- 
ian multiplier” was thrown out, thus at last 
depriving politicians of their rationale for 
spending more of our money, rather than 
less, whenever the economy seems to need 
stimulating (which, as Paul Craig Roberts 
has pointed out, is at all stages of the busi- 
ness cycle these days). Fortunately, Michael 
Evans of Evans Economics, formerly head 
of Chase Econometrics and one of the de- 
signers of the Wharton model, has recently 
completed a new, supply-side model under 
contract with the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. His principal finding, reported in a 
recent issue of Challenge magazine, is that 
“a corporate income tax cut has a larger 
effect on the economy than does a personal 
income tax cut, which in turn has a larger 
effect than an increase in government 
spending.” The principal reason: “A reduc- 
tion in tax rates increases the incentives of 
individuals to save by raising the rate of 
return on assets held by individuals. This 
higher savings leads to lower interest rates 
and higher investment.” 

This is common sense, but in the context 
of the present statism, it is little short of 
revolutionary. It will be bitterly resisted by 
those on Capitol Hill who for the past two 
decades have had a terrific time spending 
other people’s money and being simulta- 
neously reassured that they were thereby 
acting in the national interest. Now that re- 
assurance is about to be withdrawn. I don't 
know which side will win the great debate 
that is likely to ensue, but if the future vi- 
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tality of the U.S. economy is of any concern 
to us, then we must hope that Messrs. 
Laffer, Kemp, Evans, et al. prevail.e 


A TRIBUTE TO NICHOLAS J. 
DURANDY 


HON. JAMES A. COURTER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


Mr. COURTER. Mr. Speaker, 
today’s economic problems and trou- 
bled international conditions cause a 
great deal of uncertainty and worry 
about our country and its future. In 
times such as these, we are reassured 
by news of individual citizens whose 
work in their communities demon- 
strates the energy, spirit and optimism 
that have built our great Nation and 
united our people. 

On May 6, citizens of Morris County, 
N.J., will gather to celebrate the 80th 
birthday of Nicholas J. Durandy, and 
to thank him for his long record of 
dedication to community service. They 
will offer their gratitude for the en- 
thusiasm and voluntarism which he 
has shown over the years, and I am 
sure that they will be hoping that the 
younger generation of Morris County 
will learn and benefit from the exam- 
ple Nick Durandy has set. 

It is certainly fitting that 2 special 
occasion should take place in his 
honor, because he has done his work 
without expecting any special recogni- 


tion from the people he has served. I 
will attempt to list some of his accom- 
plishments. 

A notable and respected business- 


man, Nick Durandy has served as 
president of the Butler Bowl, the 
Businessman's Association, and chair- 
man of the Butler Industrial Commis- 
sion. He is an honorary trustee of 
Saint Clare’s Hospital, and honor be- 
stowed as public recognition for long 
years of service and commitment. 

Nicholas Durandy is a member of 
numerous service organizations as 
well. The list is worthy, but long: 
Knights of Columbus, the Pica Club, 
the Kinnelon Elks, and the American 
Legion. 

Nick Durandy has been honored by 
the legislature of my State on this oc- 
casion, and I thought it fitting that he 
be mentioned in this House as well. I 
appreciate this opportunity to make 
special note of this outstanding citizen 
and leader of Morris County.e 


THE ROAD TO PRODUCTIVITY 
AND ECONOMIC GROWTH, 
PART VII—LEADING SMALL 
BUSINESS ASSOCIATION SUP- 
PORTS H.R. 6300 


HON. RICHARD T. SCHULZE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 1, 1980 


Mr. SCHULZE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pleasure that I announce 
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today the endorsement of the Nation- 
al Association of Small Business In- 
vestment Companies for my bill, the 
Individual Investors Incentive Act of 
1980. 

NASBIC is an association of about 
400 firms licensed under the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958 
which is committed to the goal of en- 
couraging long-term investment in 
small business. To date, small business 
investment companies have disbursed 
over $3 billion by making over 50,000 
loans and investments. The concerns 
they have financed have far outper- 
formed most national averages as 
measured by increases in assets, sales, 
profits, and new employment. 

While corporate America may get 
the news headlines, small business re- 
mains the economic backbone of this 
Nation. It comprises 96.7 percent of 
our Nation’s business enterprises. It is 
responsible for half of our gross na- 
tional product; 55 percent of all pri- 
vate employment; and is the undisput- 
ed leader in job creation and techno- 
logical innovation. Directly or indirect- 
ly, small business affects the lives and 
livelihood of more than 100 million 
Americans. It gives jobs to more than 
half the workers in our land. 

At this point, I would like to enter 
into the Recorp a letter of support I 
have received from Mr. Arthur Little 
on my bill H.R. 6300. Mr. Little cur- 
rently serves as the distinguished 
president of the National Association 
of Small Business Investment Compa- 
nies and of his own company, the Nar- 
ragansett Capital Corp. 

His letter follows: 

NARRAGANSETT CAPITAL CORP., 
Providence, R.I., April 24, 1980. 
Hon. RICHARD T. SCHULZE, 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SCHULZE: I am writing 
you in support of the concept you put forth 
in H. R. 6300, the Individual Investor’s In- 
centive Act. There is no question that we 
must do everything we can to give incen- 
tives for savings and investment and to 
reduce the incentives to consume. As you 
know, investment in our private enterprise 
system is very important if we are to in- 
crease productivity, innovation and employ- 
ment. Unless we support investment to pro- 
mote these three areas there is no question 
that we will continue to suffer the ravages 
of inflation and the high interest rates that 
inevitably follow. 

I support your concept wholeheartedly 
but I would like to make some suggestions 
which I believe would maximize the effect 
of the Bill for the nation’s economy. 

1. The tax credit should be given only 
when an investment is made in common or 
preferred stock sold in a primary offering; 
that is, the offering, company is to receive 
the proceeds rather than one investor trad- 
ing with another. In this way the money 
will be put to use to spur the economy. 

2. If the concept in Item 1 is accepted, the 
10 percent tax credit should be unlimited 
and not have an artificial cap. 

3. The tax credit should be available to 
companies (whether corporation, partner- 
ship, subchapter S or other forms) which 
habitually invest in business in a “primary 
form“ that is, public offerings or private 
placements to raise new money for compa- 
nies. 
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This would then include venture capital 
companies, SBICs and the like which supply 
such a large portion of funding to smaller 
growing business which have the largest 
impact on productivity, innovation and em- 
ployment. 

I appreciate the opportunity to share my 
views on this issue and hope you are suc- 
cessful in getting this bill into law. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR D. LITTLE, 
Presidente 


MULTIYEAR AUTHORIZATIONS 
FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, on June 
15, 1979, I introduced a bill, the Re- 
search and Development Authoriza- 
tion Estimates Act, designed to pro- 
mote further thought and considera- 
tion of moving toward a multiyear 
budget authorization cycle. 

Since that time the Committee on 
Science and Technology, which I 
chair, has received an abundance of 
comment, criticism, and suggestions 
for improvement of the multiyear pro- 
posal. These came from a variety of 
knowledgeable and respected sources. 
Our staff has been working with ex- 
perts in the budgeting field and with 
appropriate officials in the Executive 
Office of the President to further 
refine the proposal. 

As a result, I recently, April 28, in- 
troduced H.R. 7178, which is a consid- 
erably altered version of the 1979 ver- 
sion. 

The bill is directed primarily at fed- 
erally supported research and develop- 
ment which often requires relatively 
long leadtimes—although it may even- 
tually, as a pilot endeavor, have sig- 
nificance for other budget areas. 

It is aimed only at producing ade- 
quate information and data in Federal 
budget requests to permit congression- 
al committees to consider 2-year or 
longer authorizations on a rational 
basis—if they so desire. Obviously, 
there is no intent, nor any authority, 
to require any committee or subcom- 
mittee to authorize according to such 
formulas. 

Mr. Speaker, the 1974 Budget Act al- 
ready requires general submission of 2- 
year recommendations in authoriza- 
tion requests. However, while the ad- 
ministration has complied with this 
mandate technically, it has never sub- 
mitted actual second-year dollar rec- 
ommendations in the authorization 
bills it sends to Congress. We need 
such data if we are to contemplate se- 
riously any multiyear authorization. 

I wish to make a final point which I 
believe is important. 

Our committee and, I am sure, most 
committees, are finding themselves in- 
creasingly enmeshed in lengthy, intri- 
cate authorization activities—each 
year. 
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This detracts from our ability to 
make careful inquiries into other sub- 
stantive matters needing attention. 
The situation also eats away at the 
productive time of hundreds of execu- 
tive officials who must spend countless 
hours testifying on authorization mat- 
ters—each year. 

I am suggesting that multiyear au- 
thorizations, when appropriate, might 
alleviate this situation to a consider- 
able extent. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my intention to 
hold full committee hearings on H.R. 
7178 a few weeks from now, after 
which we plan to write a final version 
of the bill for committee considera- 
tion. 

I will not attempt to elaborate all 
the reasons for, or provisions of, this 
bill. My remarks of June 15, 1979 
(page 15066 of the Recorp), may be 
useful in this regard. In addition I am 
submitting here a brief summary of 
H.R. 7178: 

Summary or H.R. 7178, Revisep R. & D. 

AUTHORIZATION ESTIMATES AcT 


SECTION 1 
This is the title section. 
SECTION 2 


Amends the National Science and Tech- 
nology Policy and Organization Act of 1976 
(Public Law 94-282) as follows: 

The Director of OSTP is to advise and 
assist the President and OMB in preparing 
estimates of appropriate R. & D. funding 
levels for at least the fiscal year beyond the 
fiscal year of current request for each Fed- 
eral Department, Agency and Instrumental- 
ity which conducts major research and de- 
velopment programs. 

Such estimates shall be included in the 
submission of the over-all Federal budget in 
each even-numbered year. 

The estimates shall identify the major 
R. & D. activities of the various departments 
and agencies, and shall include an estimate 
for each such activity or program and pro- 
vide an appropriate justification for them. 

In order to acquire the R. & D. estimates 
information, OSTP shall consult with the 
various departments and agencies involved. 
At the same time, OSTP may request the 
Federal Coordinating Council on Science, 
Engineering and Technology to assist in or 
perform this function. 


SECTION 3 


Further amends the Act as follows: 

The Five-Year Outlook (sec. 206) shall be 
changed to a Four-Year Outlook. 

The Outlook shall be revised every 2 years 
and submitted to the President and Con- 
gress not later than the date the President 
submits the Federal budget in even-num- 
bered calendar years. 

In developing the Four-Year Outlook, con- 
sultation shall be required with the Federal 
Coordinating Council on Science, Engineer- 
ing and Technology rather than simply de- 
partments and agencies” which may have 
R. & D. programs. 


SECTION 4 


Further amends the Act as follows: 

Repeals Section 209 which currently re- 
quires an annual “Science and Technology 
Report”. 

Section 205 of the Act is amended to con- 
form with the repeal of Section 209. 

(The biennial update of the Four-Year 
Outlook may be expected to provide the in- 
formation and data previously required by 
Section 209.) 
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SECTION 5 

Further amends the Act as follows: 

Section 401 is amended by adding a new 
responsibility for the Federal Coordinating 
Council for Science, Engineering and Tech- 
nology. This new function is to study and 
report on a continuing basis the impacts of 
inflation on the conduct of federally sup- 
ported R&D. 

The first such report of the Council shall 
be not later than 18 months from the effec- 
tive date of this Act. Thereafter the infla- 
tion report shall be made annually and sub- 
mitted to Congress not later than the time 
the President submits the Federal budget. 

SECTION 6 

Section 3 of the National Science Founda- 
tion Act of 1950 (Public Law 81-507) is 
amended by adding a new subsection: 

The new requirement is for the submis- 
sion of an analysis of all Federal R&D fund- 
ing by function; such analysis is to contain 
the latest data available and is to include in- 
formation on the most recently completed 
fiscal year. 

The analysis shall be submitted to Con- 
gress each year not later than the date of 
the submission of the annual Federal 
budget.e 


NEW LAWS NEEDED TO ATTACK 
DOPING OF RACE AND SHOW 
HORSES 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, there 
is great concern among those who 
know and love horses that perform- 
ance-altering drugs are corrupting the 
competition and breeding of horses, 
thereby jeopardizing our Nation's 
great race and show bloodlines. 

The United States is the only coun- 
try that permits the practice of drug- 
ing and numbing of race and show- 
horses. Although various racing States 
have legalized what is termed “con- 
trolled medication,” it is anything but 
that. Horseracing is fast becoming 
drug dependent. Many of the medica- 
tions used are illegal and untested; 
some have been legalized; but all are 
inadequately controlled at the State 
level. While they push for increased 
revenues from racing, prolonged sea- 
sons, and lenient drug and training 
policies, State legislatures are ignoring 
the limitations of the horse as a living 
creature. The artificial means em- 
ployed to enhance a horse’s money- 
making capacity defeat the integrity 
of the sport and discourage its sup- 
porters. 

Over 1,000 drugs are presently unde- 
tectable by current laboratory testing 
methods. Stimulants, tranquilizers, 
hormones, painkillers, and anti-in- 
flammatory drugs can make an animal 
run fast or slow, appear sound when 
lame, stop bleeding from the lungs, 
and do just about anything required of 
the immediate situation. Permitted 
drugs such as phenylbutazone and 
lasix mask the presence of other sub- 
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stances as well as the symptoms of 
injury, leaving the horse unsound and 
unhealed. The inevitable result is a 
hopelessly crippled horse, if he lives 
long enough to undergo repeated 
medication. 


More imminent is the danger of a 
breakdown—the occurrence of a leg 
snapping or shattering under the enor- 
mous stress of overuse while racing. 
These incidences have increased dra- 
matically since the 1960’s, when drugs 
became commonplace in horseracing. 
When these animals suffer break- 
downs, they are destroyed at the 
track, sometimes not until days later 
when the insurance company has veri- 
fied the situation, while many others 
must endure a long trip to the pet 
food factories or to Canada for human 
consumption. 

Unnaturally inspired performances 
mislead breeders, who select winners, 
in whom drugging and numbing has 
overcome poor conformation, arthritic 
joints, and other undesirable infirmi- 
ties that can be passed on. A further 
detriment to quality in breeding is 
hormone and steroid interference with 
breeding ability. 


Mr. Speaker, the Corrupt Horserac- 
ing Practices Act would prohibit the 
practice of numbing and drugging of 
horses in competition and would aid 
the States in testing and enforcement 
procedures. A horse that needs medi- 
cation to race should not race. He 
should, instead, be allowed to heal nat- 
urally, compete fairly, and to lead a 
useful life. 


Mr Speaker, my constituent, Mrs. 
Donna Ewing, president of the Illinois 
Hooved Animal Humane Society, has 
been in the forefront of seeking pro- 
tection against the inhumane and 
rapid proliferation of administering 
performance-altering drugs to race 
and show horses. Despite her diligent 
personal efforts, including cooperation 
with various racing boards and with 
horse owners and breeders, as well as 
distinguished and highly ethical veter- 
inarians, the problem persists and re- 
quires extensive State and national 
legislative action. 


Mr. Speaker, my colleague from 
Minnesota, Congressman BRUCE 
VENTO, and I have conferred on this 
critical subject and are cooperating in 
the cosponsorship of the Corrupt 
Horseracing Practices Act, in which we 
invite other colleagues to join as co- 
sponsors. Mr. Speaker, in my view, this 
legislation could provide a vehicle 
under which the Federal Government 
could correct many of the current 
abuses, some of which indeed should 
be classified as criminal. 


Mr. Speaker, I am hopeful that early 
hearings on this legislative initiative 
may be undertaken and that the Con- 
gress may act promptly to pass this 
urgent legislation. 
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IMPORTATION OF AUTOMOBILES 
FROM THE SOVIET UNION 


HON. ADAM BENJAMIN, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. BENJAMIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to request my colleagues’ atten- 
tion to a matter which I believe to be 
of the utmost importance to the 
people of the United States, as a 
matter of policy and a matter of prin- 
ciple. 

One of my local papers recently ran 
an editorial letter which stated that 
the Carter administration has given a 
New York firm authorization to 
import 50,000 compact cars from 
Russia. While the administration has 
not authorized such a trade agree- 
ment, it has taken no action to prohib- 
it such a transaction. 

I have contacted President Carter to 
urge his consideration of this matter 
and to act expeditiously to prohibit 
the importation of these automobiles 
from the Soviet Union. At a time when 
our domestic automobile workers and 
steelworkers and other sectors of our 
economy are already suffering from 
the depressed automobile industry, we 
should not be purchasing automobiles 
from the Soviet Union, particularly 
while we are urging a boycott of the 
summer Olympics in the Soviet Union. 

My letter to the President is includ- 
ed below. I would urge all my col- 
leagues to contact the President and 
express their concern for what ap- 
pears to be a series of illogical policy 
decisions which are not in the best in- 
terests of the United States. We must 
all acknowledge that by buying cars 
produced in the Soviet Union, we are 
providing employment for Russian 
workers and turning American work- 
ers out of their jobs. 

The letter follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 1, 1980. 
President Jimmy CARTER, 
White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I am writing to ex- 
press my concern over what appears to be 
another illogical series of policy decisions 
which will unnecessarily harm our domestic 
economy. 

On April 24, I contacted the Special Trade 
Representative’s office to inquire about the 
Administration’s position regarding the sale 
of 50,000 compact cars in the United States 
which are imported from Soviet Union. 

An article in one of my local papers states 
that the Carter Administration authorized 
the purchase of the automobiles imported 
from the Soviet Union. The article ex- 
presses concern for the domestic automobile 
industry and questions the logic of import- 
ing automobiles from the Soviet Union, 
while the Administration is supporting a 
boycott of the Summer Olympics in the 
Soviet Union. 

STR informed me that while there is an 
embargo on exports to the Soviet Union, the 
administration has taken no action to re- 
strict imports from the Soviet Union. 
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Our farmers are being hurt by restricting 
the sale of grain to the Soviet Union. Our 
taxpayers are being hurt by increased tax- 
ation to assist the farmers. Yesterday ap- 
proximately $1.4 billion was appropriated to 
assist farmers through diversion and loan 
programs. 

Our domestic automobile workers and 
steelworkers and other sectors of our econo- 
my are already suffering from the depressed 
automobile industry. And again, our taxpay- 
ers are bearing the increased burden of in- 
creased taxation to provide assistance to 
workers who are displaced due to imports. 

How can the Administration refuse to 
take action to restrict the Soviet Union's 
ability to make a profit at the expense of 
the US. citizen? 

I respectfully urge you, Mr. President, to 
carefully review this situation and to take 
whatever action you deem necessary to halt 
the sale of automobiles produced in the 
Soviet Union in the United States. 

Thank you for your attention to this 
matter and I anticipate hearing from you 
soon. 

Sincerely. 
ADAM BENJAMIN, JR., 
Member of Congress.@ 


OLDER AMERICANS MONTH 
HON. JEROME A. AMBRO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


è Mr. AMBRO. Mr. Speaker, on this, 
the first day of May 1980, I would like 
to take just a moment from the busy 


schedule of this Chamber to remind 
my colleagues of a matter of unique 
and particular significance at this 
time. 

The month of May has been desig- 
nated as Older Americans Month, fo- 
cusing our attention on this too often 
forgotten group of our fellow citizens, 
a group that now comprises over 11 
percent of our Nation’s population— 
one of every nine Americans. 

It is tragic that in this period of rap- 
idly rising food, housing, and transpor- 
tation prices, of soaring energy and 
medical costs and of skyrocketing in- 
flation generally, that older Ameri- 
cans, most of whom exist on fixed in- 
comes, are among those most severely 
and adversely affected by the sorry 
state of our economy. 

As we proceed this afternoon with 
writing the fiscal 1981 budget, let us 
all be most careful and compassionate 
in regard to these older Americans so 
that when the budget ax falls, pro- 
grams important to senior citizens 
which serve to maintain their stand- 
ard of living are not the first trimmed. 
I think that we, as a people, owe more 
to those who have given so much of 
themselves to this Nation, those who 
have contributed to the building of 
our country, and whose dignity in 
later life we must assure. 

I think that we should use this occa- 
sion to initiate a new attitude of con- 
cern and caring toward this large and 
growing group of Americans. We are, 
after all, speaking here about our par- 
ents and grandparents. 
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RESULTS OF POLL CONDUCTED 
BY REPRESENTATIVE GARY A. 
LEE OF NEW YORK 


HON. GARY E. LEE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. LEE. Mr. Speaker, colleagues, I 
am asking today that you take a 
moment to review the following re- 
sults of a poll which I recently con- 
ducted in my 33d Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York, to which more than 
20,000 of my constituents responded. 

I think you will find these results in- 
teresting. The survey forms were 
mailed on March 1, 1980, and residents 
were requested to return them for tab- 
ulation by April 15, 1980. They are, in 
a very real fashion, a timely and con- 
clusive benchmark for this Govern- 
ment. Answers are directed toward our 
administration’s policies in Iran and 
Afghanistan, toward meeting energy 
needs and defense capabilities, and to 
a rating of our performances here in 
the Nation’s Capital. 

I regret to say that this poll con- 
firms what we have all known for so 
long, that Congress is rated far below 
acceptable, and that the policies of 
this Nation have come under serious 
scrutiny by those who are inextricably 
governed by us. 

I consider this an important poll for 
us all. I urge that you take a moment 
to review its contents. 

I submit those results for the 
Recorp at this time: 

THE 1980 AMERICAN ISSUES QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESULTS 
(Those results which do not total 100 per- 
cent reflect some respondents who failed 
to answer selected questions, No “undecid- 
ed” category for answers was provided) 

1. Do you agree with the President's han- 
dling of the U.S. hostage situation in Iran? 
Yes, 49 percent; no, 49 percent. 

2. Do you agree with the President’s use 
of economic sanctions in response to the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan? Yes, 81 per- 
cent; no, 18 percent. 

3. Do you agree with the President's call 
to cancel, postpone or relocate America’s 
participation in the summer Olympic 
games? Yes, 71 percent; no, 27 percent. 

4. Do you agree with the Supreme Court's 
decision that abortion is purely a matter of 
personal decision? Yes, 65 percent; no, 33 
percent. 

5. Do you favor a system of gasoline ra- 
tioning to conserve fuel? Yes, 43 percent; no, 
55 percent. 

6. In developing additional or new energy, 
should America relax its environmental pro- 
tection standards? Yes, 52 percent; no, 46 
percent. 

7. Do you believe federal fiscal programs 
and policies are the principal causes of in- 
flation? Yes, 75 percent; no, 22 percent. 

8. Should we resume registration of the 
18-20-year-old citizens for potential military 
service? Yes, 73 percent; no, 23 percent. 

9. Should any new draft program include 
women? Yes, 57 percent; no, 40 percent. 

10. Do you favor a substantial increase in 
defense spending? Yes, 73 percent; no, 28 
percent. 

11. Please rate the performance of the fol- 
lowing: 
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President; excellent 6 percent; satisfactory 
48 percent; poor 44 percent. 

Congress: excellent 1 percent; satisfactory 
32 percent; poor 64 percent. 

U.S. Supreme Court: excellent 2 percent; 
satisfactory 47 percent; poor 45 percent. 

12. Which two of the following candidates 
for President would you like to see nomi- 
nated by their party (select two)? 

Brown: 10 percent. 

Carter: 46 percent. 

Kennedy: 13 percent. 

Baker: 9 percent. 

Bush: 21 percent. 

Connally: 6 percent. 

Reagan: 29 percent. 

Ford: 12 percent—write in. 

Anderson: 14 percent—vwrite in. 


H.R. 6195 
HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
December, H.R. 6194, “The Medicaid 
Community Care Act of 1980” was in- 
troduced by Congressman CLAUDE 
PEPPER and myself. The legislation is 
designed to encourage States to pro- 
vide community-based care to elderly 
persons at risk of institutionalization 
who want to remain in their homes or 
with their families. So far, 110 of our 
colleagues have expressed their con- 
cern for our Nation’s elderly and 
signed on as cosponsors of the bill. 

Medicaid reimbursement policies en- 
courage placement in institutions by 
providing full coverage for such care. 
Yet, a quarter of the current nursing 
home population is estimated to be un- 
necessarily institutionalized. We be- 
lieve this is due to the skewed reim- 
bursement policies and the lack of 
adequate community programs for as- 
sisting those elderly who can and wish 
to remain at home. 

Adoption of H.R. 6194 would alter 
the current bias of the medicaid 
system toward institutionalization. If 
you agree with over one-quarter of our 
colleagues that it is more appropriate, 
more humane, and more economical to 
encourage families to care for their el- 
derly in their homes and would like to 
cosponsor the Medicaid Community 
Care Act of 1980 please contact Sara 
Kestenbaum of the Subcommittee on 
Health and the Environment Staff at 
225-1093. 


CONGRESSMAN WON PAT TO 
ANNOUNCE CANDIDACY 


HON. ANTONIO BORJA WON PAT 


OF GUAM 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. WON PAT. Mr. Speaker, once 
again we have arrived at a time when 
many of our colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle are making that most cru- 
cial decision: whether to run again for 
Congress or retire. 
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It appears from the record that 
many will again choose to forgo the 
rigors of campaigning and take their 
well-deserved rest. I can certainly un- 
derstand their desire to take it easy. 
This job may be one of the most de- 
manding on Earth. The pressures of 
constant social upheaval, international 
unrest, and assorted constituent prob- 
lems leaves each of us wondering why 
we keep going year after year when 
there is an easier way to make a living. 


I will be deeply saddened to see so 
many good and able friends on both 
sides of the aisle leave. According to 
Roll Call newspaper the present list of 
retirees in the House is: 


Rep. Jim Lee Carter (R-Ky.), Rep. John 
Cavanaugh (D-Nebr.), Rep. Mendel Davis 
(D-SC), Rep. Robert Giaimo (D- Conn.), 
Rep. James M. Hanley (D-NY), Rep. Wil- 
liam Harsha (D-Ohio), Rep. Richard Ichord 
(D-Mo.), Rep. James Johnston (R-Colo.), 
Rep. William Moorhead (D-Pa.), and Rep. 
Morgan Murphy (D-II). 

Rep. Richard Nolan (D-Minn.), Rep. 
Edward J. Patten (D-NJ), Rep. Ray Roberts 
(D-Tex.), Rep. David Satterfield (D-Va.), 
Rep. Harley O. Staggers (D-W Va.), Rep. 
Tom Steed (D-Okla.), Rep. Charles Vanik 
(D- Ohio), Rep. Bob Wilson (R-Calif.), Rep. 
Joe Wyatt (D-Tex.), and Rep. Rob McEwen 
(R-NY). 

Rep. Lucien Nedzi (D-Mich.), Rep. Keith 
Sebelius (R-Kans,), Rep. John Wydler (R- 
NY), and Rep. James Cleveland (R-NY). 


These men have contributed consid- 


erable talent, energy, and experience 
to this country and it has been a privi- 
lege to serve with them. 


I, too, have examined my future and 
find, however, that the challenges of 
serving the public are as yet too great 
for me to leave behind. There is many 
items on my agenda for Guam which 
are as of this time unresolved. 


I have served Guam for many years. 
I am extremely proud of my good for- 
tune in having many good friends here 
on Capitol Hill and elsewhere in Gov- 
ernment to bring the people of Guam 
one of the highest percentages of Fed- 
eral assistance in any American area. 
This has helped the Territory prosper 
through the years and I am grateful to 
my many friends in this body for 
making it possible. This is one institu- 
tion where no man is an island. All too 
often the spotlight of attention focus- 
es on an individual while the public 
often forgets that it takes a majority 
of the 535 Members of Congress to 
enact legislation into law. 


I will formally declare my candidacy 
for the Delegate seat to Congress on 
the 23d of May. My record speaks for 
itself and I look forward to hopefully 
winning the support of the people of 
Guam so I can again return to Wash- 
ington and represent their interest in 
the Halls of Congress. 

Thank you.e 
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GASOLINE SHORTAGE 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the many harmful effects of the gaso- 
line shortage has been the damage 
done to the small business people who 
operate gasoline stations. Between 
1972, when spot shortages first oc- 
curred, and 1979, we saw a net decline 
of 8,000 stations. Since then, we are 
losing about 10 percent a year. 

While privately operated stations 
have been declining to the point where 
there are only slightly more than 
200,000 now operating, the number of 
stations directly operated by the giant 
oil companies—majors—actually in- 
creased by several thousand. Even 
more ominous is the fact that the per- 
centage of retail gasoline sold by the 
majors has doubled in the last 8 years. 

Before the crisis, the small business- 
man was able to compete successfully 
for decades with the huge, integrated 
oil companies’ retail outlets. They 
were able to meet prices and to pro- 
vide repair and maintenance assist- 
ance. It was only with the advent of 
the Arab oil embargo and its after- 
math that the majors developed the 
tools and the appetite to displace the 
private operators and the stations op- 
erated by small refiners. 

The techniques available to the 
majors to squeeze the independents in- 
clude: 


Giving a smaller proportion of 
needed gasoline to independents than 
to their own outlets. 

Delivery at odd and unpredictable 
hours. 


Reducing services provided to pri- 
vately operated gasoline stations. 
Prohibiting gasohol sales 

branded pumps. 

Subsidizing a lower retail price for 
gasoline at their own outlets. 

It is true tuat the majors can, and 
evidently do, have a ‘slightly lower 
pump price than do their competitors. 
They can afford to subsidize their own 
outlets. What we are seeing is a classic 
pattern here—when a large enterprise 
is trying to squeeze out small competi- 
tors, it sets a lower retail price. The 
second phase of monopoly control is 
that, once the small competitors have 
been eliminated, the monopoly’s retail 
prices are higher than the prices 
charged in a competitive world. 


The bill we are cosponsoring would 
prohibit the large, integrated oil com- 
panies from operating retail outlets. 
They could own, and lease, them but 
could not operate them. Moreover, if 
they elect to sell a station, the opera- 
tor is to be given first option and the 
Small Business Administration would 
be authorized to lend purchase money 
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to the operators—loans now prohibit- 
ed by Federal law. 

Mr. Speaker, we want to stop the 
process where neighborhood owned 
and operated gasoline stations are 
being eliminated by—and for—the 
huge oil companies whose swollen 
profits in the face of escalating retail 
prices give us evidence that they have 
no interest higher than profits. Pro- 
tection of small business; protection of 
fair competition; and preservation of 
the full-service community facilities 
all argue in support of this measure. 

I am pleased to join with Congress- 
man BEDELL of Iowa and 60 of our col- 
leagues in support of H.R. 6722. Our 
two subcommittees are holding a 
series of hearings on this bill, and we 
hope to bring a meaningful measure 
before the Congress in time for consid- 
eration and passage in this Congress. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
HON. DOUGLAS APPLEGATE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


è Mr. APPLEGATE. Mr. Speaker, 
today I come before the House to 
praise the 100 years of accomplish- 
ments, service, and assistance that is 
provided by a group that is located in 
nearly all of this Nation’s congression- 
al districts and a group of which we 
can all be thankful and proud: the Sal- 
vation Army. 

While the Salvation Army was first 
formed in England in 1865, by William 
Booth, it was not until 1879 that 16- 
year-old Eliza Shirley, coming from 
England to America with her parents, 
set up a mission in Philadelphia, the 
first of its kind in America. This was a 
private effort on her part, but it 
proved so successful that General 
Booth appointed one of his finest offi- 
cers, Commissioner George Scott Rail- 
tan to officially invade the United 
States with the help of seven Salva- 
tion Army lassies. 

That was in 1880, 100 years ago. 
Almost as soon as this small band of 
mighty soldiers landed in New York’s 
Battery Park, the organization began 
to attract great interest. That same 
year, the Salvation Arniy gained its 
first convert in the United States: 
James Kemp, a notorious drunk nick- 
named “Ash Barrel” Jimmy. He 
became a respected officer, rising to 
the rank of captain. 

The service organization grew quick- 
ly after this with a training school in 
1882, the first prison brigade in 1885, 
and rescue missions in 1887 which pro- 
vided food and shelter to the needy. 
Day care centers were established in 
1890. One of the Salvation Army’s 
most valuable contributions was its 
service to the military during World 
War I in the trenches and on the bat- 
tlefields. 
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Since those early years, the Salva- 
tion Army developed rapidly into a na- 
tionally recognized religious and chari- 
table organization of the highest cali- 
ber. In the United States today, there 
are over 1,000 corps community cen- 
ters and a total of well over 8,000 
other centers of operation, adminis- 
tered by approximately 3,500 active of- 
ficers and 15,000 employees. 

Salvation Army programs in this 
country include evangelism and wor- 
ship services, adult rehabilitation cen- 
ters, camping services, correctional 
services for prisoners, day care, senior 
citizens centers and residences, youth 
clubs, emergency disaster service, 
foster home and adoption service, 
family welfare services, maternity 
homes and hospitals, league of mercy 
hospital visitations and much, much 
more. 

Mr. Speaker, we owe much to this 
outstanding organization for the work 
that it has done, and I know I speak 
for each Member of Congress when I 
say “thank you” for a job well done.e 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 
HON. RON PAUL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. PAUL. Mr. Speaker, the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act of 1972 
and the so-called Rivers and Harbors 
Act of 1899 have been the laws on 
which the Army Corps of Engineers 
has based its authority to license the 
discharge of material into waters of 
the United States. In particular, sec- 
tion 404 of the 1972 act and section 10 
of the 1899 act have been cited by the 
corps for the actions it has taken both 
in denying owners the right to dis- 
charge material on their own proper- 
ty—wetlands—and in denying public 
citizens—navigation districts, cities, 
and towns—the right to undertake 
flood control projects or other im- 
provement projects that would affect 
the waters of the United States, loose- 
ly defined. 


This bill would correct the situation 
created by the corps’ interpretation of 
the act by doing a number of things: 

First, section 404 of the 1972 act 
would be changed so that the Secre- 
tary of the Army, acting through the 
Corps of Engineers, would be com- 
pelled to issue permits for the dis- 
charge of dredge or fill material at dis- 
posal sites specified by the applicant 
unless he could show that such an 
action would be in violation of the 
standards laid down in section (b) of 
the law. The effect of this change is to 
shift the burden of proof from the 
property-owner/applicant to the 
Corps of Engineers. Rather than the 
applicant being forced to justify his 
request, the corps would be forced to 
justify any refusal. A public hearing 
would still be required, and a notice of 
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it would have to be published within 
15 days of receipt of the application. 

The second change is very impor- 
tant, for it changes the definition of 
“navigable waters” back to what the 
words meant when the act of 1899 was 
passed. Quite simply, the words “navi- 
gable waters” are stipulated to mean 
waters navigable in interstate or for- 
eign commerce. By definition, then, 
the Army Corps of Engineers would 
lose jurisdiction over wetlands, since 
wetlands are not navigable. This 
change alone should eliminate most of 
the problems that have been caused 
by present corps policy and regula- 
tions. 

The third change proceeds from the 
second. It simply states that notwith- 
standing any other provisions of law, 
discharging of dredge or fill in non- 
navigable waters is not prohibited or 
subject to regulation under any act of 
Congress. This would remove all 
grounds for Federal regulation of such 
activities, while leaving States and lo- 
calities free to adopt whatever regula- 
tions they felt were necessary. The 
Federal Government has no constitu- 
tional authority over any nonnaviga- 
ble waters. 

The fourth change tightens up the 
timeframe for the granting of permits. 
Present law requires that the process 
be completed “to the maximum extent 
practicable” within 90 days of receipt 
and application. The bill would 
remove the words “to the maximum 
extent practicable.” 

I insert the following four items in 
the ReEcorp as supporting documents 
for this bill: 

CITY or FREEPORT, TEX., 
f March 17, 1980. 
Re Wetlands Project, Freeport, 
JOHN ROBBINS, 
Longworth Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. Rossins: I appreciated your 
phone call of March 14, 1980, and I am 
happy to furnish you some information on 
the above referenced. As you are aware the 
City of Freeport is very concerned with the 
possibilities of future development of that 
area classified as “wetlands”. 

The area in question is located immediate- 
ly south of the City of Freeport and is 
within the Freeport Storm Protection 
Levee. The area has been levee protected 
for over 30 years. The levee was obviously 
built to make the area habitable for 
humans, not wildlife. Yet because of its clas- 
sification as “wetlands” it is forever lost for 
use to the City. 

Under federal law, the Corps of Engineers 
must issue a permit before any party may 
fill or dredge any of the navigational waters 
of the U.S. The Corps maintains that the 
waters in this “wetlands” area are a part of 
the U.S. navigable waters because the area 
is subject to tidal influence. They make this 
determination even though the area is pro- 
tected by a levee and the only way for tides 
to enter the area is through storm gates 
which are there to release water that is 
within the area. 

They also claim jurisdiction under Section 
404 of the Clear Water Act. This jurisdic- 
tion is independent of the factor of tidal in- 
fluence and deals solely within the mainte- 
nance of all “wetland” areas. I have at- 
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tached a copy of correspondence received 
from the Corps of Engineers concerning this 
matter. 

As far as legislation to remedy the prob- 
lem, I have two suggestions, which certainly 
are not all inclusive. First, legislation could 
be enacted exempting this particular area in 
Freeport from the “wetlands” determina- 
tion. Secondly, legislation could exempt all 
areas protected by storm levees from the 
wetlands determination. 

I realize this is a very summary treatment 
of the problem facing the City. However, I 
hope it gives you some basis for writing cor- 
rective legislation. I will be available at any 
time to assist you in any way possible. 

Thanks for your assistance. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD C. STEVENSON, 
City Attorney. 
Enclosure. 


PROPERTY RIGHTS FIGHT DEVELOPS IN BRIDGE 
Ciry 


(By John Rice) 


BRIDGE Crty.—A classic fight is developing 
here between the rights of a private proper- 
ty owner and rights of the general public. 

Public notice was given today that Lattie 
J. Rose intends to seek a permit from the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers to expand a 
borrow pit—sandpit—operation. 

Mrs. Rose, who lives on Valhalla near 
here, has owned property since 1950. The 
site is near Lake Street in south Bridge 
City. She worked some 8 acres of the land in 
the 1960s. 

A formal objection to issuance of the 
permit is being drafted by officials of the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

As the wildlife services goes, so goes the 
corps permit decision, according to officials 
of both agencies. 

Add to this the Bridge City ordinances re- 
stricting sandpit operations, and the pros- 
pects for developing the area for sandpit use 
look highly improbable. 

“This has been my land since 1950,” Mrs. 
Rose said in a telephone interview. “My 
husband and I have $5 million in sand on 
that site. There is 2,118,000 cubic yards of 
saleable material and I want to sell it,” she 
said, 

Fish and wildlife biologist Alan J. Mueller, 
with the wildlife service in Galveston, said 
the 26 acres Mrs. Rose wants to develop is 
wetlands area. On that basis, the wildlife 
service will oppose the permit. 

“The area is a nursery and feeding area 
for fish, shrimp, shellfish, and crabs. It is 
used by wading birds and other waterfowl. 
The wetlands have value to these fish and 
wildlife,” Mueller said. 

Corps representative Fred Miller, with 
Galveston’s permit department, noted a 
long-standing interagency agreement be- 
tween the corps and wildlife service. 

It says basically that the corps is responsi- 
ble for flood control and navigation and the 
wildlife service is responsible for the envi- 
ronment. If the wildlife service objects to a 
permit on environmental grounds, “the 
permit will not be issued,” Mueller said. 

Bridge City Mgr. C. R. Nash said council- 
men will consider how best to fight granting 
the permit when they meet Feb. 7. 

The issue of sandpit operation has sur- 
faced before here, and councilmen approved 
ordinances in early 1976 restricting such op- 
erations. The ordinances were prompted by 
intense public pressure. 

Those restrictions include: a prohibition 
on excavation within 500 feet of a property 
line without the consent of the owner, a re- 
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quirement that sand-hauling trucks use fed- 
erally-maintained roads (Texas Avenue or 
Round Bunch Road), and standards for 
drainage and fencing. 

Although most of the land in question lies 
outside the Bridge City limits, as yet unre- 
solved particulars of the issue are these: 

Is there ingress and egress to the site? 
Nash says “no,” but Mrs. Rose says “yes.” 

Is the entrance and exit route within the 
city’s jurisdiction? Nash says “yes,” Mrs. 
Rose says “no.” In addition, land inside the 
city limits near—and partially within—the 
site is zoned residential. 

Will the operation be governed by the 500- 
foot rule? The corps public notice lists four 
Lake Street property owners as “adjacent” 
to the site. 

Mrs. Rose anticipated the problems she 
will face soon. She says she will “fight this 
thing all the way up” and is prepared to 
spend the money necessary for appealing 
the expected permit denial. 

“All the way up” means district court in 
the case of Bridge City’s jurisdiction and 
Washington, D.C. in the case of the federal 
agencies, 

“Theoretically, the permit decision can be 
appealed to the secretary of the Army on 
the corps side and the secretary of the inte- 
rior on our side,” Mueller said. 

“But I don’t know of any case where it has 
gone that far,” he added. He said he knew 
of no judicial appeal route on the permit 
question. 

Although not directly involved, Mueller 
said National Marine Fisheries Service will 
lodge objection to the permit issue. 

He and Robert O. Turner, fishery biolo- 
gist with that agency, met with Mrs. Rose in 
mid-December. They visited the site and 
then told her they would recommend oppos- 
ing a permit. 

Mrs. Rose’s plan is to use the local sand as 
fill for Highway 87 expansion in conjunc- 
tion with the building of a second Rainbow 
Bridge. 

Then, when the sand is tapped, she wants 
to turn the entire 34-acre site into a marina. 
3 provide access to Sabine Lake, she 

Neither of those ideas is acceptable under 
an agreement reached between proponents 
of the second Rainbow Bridge over the 
Neches River and environmentalists arguing 
its impact on the wetlands area. 

A compromise reached on the wetlands 
issue was, first, that no fill dirt would be 
dug from local sources and, second, that 
commercial development such as a marina 
would be discouraged. 

Comments on the permit request can be 
directed to the corps district engineer, P.O. 
Box 1229, Galveston, Texas 77553, on or 
before March 3. 

“THIS Lanp’s Not Our Lanp” 
(By Susan Hampton) 

Bripce City.—The federal government 
has ordered her land off limits to industrial 
or recreational development because it 
might harm the “delicate balance of 
nature” which exists in coastal marshes. 

But Jo Darby Rose thinks she has found a 
gold mine and wants to reap its benefits. 

The longtime Bridge City resident has 
been fighting for her right to use her 35 
acres of land near the Rainbow Bridge for a 
sandpit operation since 1977, when the U.S. 
Department of Army Corps of Engineers 
first told her the area was considered “wet- 
lands” and a feeding ground for fish, shell 
fish, crabs and shrimp. 

In defiance, she took her case to numer- 
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ous lawyers and governments officials, 
hoping for some support. But in all in- 
stances, she was turned down. 

“A case like this has never been tried in 
Washington,” Mrs. Rose says. “Lawyers are 
afraid they might lose it.” 

She has even contacted Mike Wallace of 
the “60 Minutes” news show on CBS for 
help. 

“He (Wallace) told me to send more infor- 
mation about it and maybe they would do 
something,” she says. That was in March, 
and she still has not heard from him. 

The 53-year-old woman says she wants to 
excavate the land which she claims contains 
more than 2 million cubic yards of “the best 
sand and clay material” in Southeast Texas. 

That’s $5 million worth of dirt, she says. 

And after the land had been dug out and 
the dirt sold, Mrs. Rose says she wants to 
develop a marina on it, complete with a 
fresh water fish pond surrounded by cabins. 

But the federal government says no. 

In answer to an application by Mrs. Rose 
for a sandpit permit, the Corps in Galveston 
wrote to her in January saying that the 
project. . . is environmentally damaging 
and that alternatives exist that would fulfill 
a portion of your needs, and still preserve a 
certain amount of the aquatic habitat now 
in existence.” 

Those alternatives, she says, have never 
been made clear to her. 

Bridge City authorities have been no nelp 
to her either. 

“They think they’re God,” Mrs Rose said. 

She finds it ironic that Bridge City re- 
stricts sandpit operations while oil and 
chemical plants surrounding her land “spew 
and pump wastes and pollutants.” 

Portions of her land inside the city limits 
was zoned residential last year, leaving her 
in worse shape than before, she says. 

Mrs. Rose bought the land in 1950 and 
has leased it on a royalty basis until a few 
years ago. In 1977, she says, she was deter- 
mined to “reap the harvest of my labors” 
and operate the pit herself. 

That's when she opened up a “Pandora’s 
Box” and thrust herself into a terrifying 
nightmare “from which I am yet to 
awaken,” she says. 

She was preparing to apply to the federal 
government for a Small Business Adminis- 
tration loan when her engineer who was 
helping her with her “workup” told her to 
contact the Corps for a determination of 
their jurisdiction, if any, over her property, 
Mrs Rose says. 

Within a few days after, “all the years of 
struggle and dreams for the development of 
my land were shattered,” she says. 

A representative of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Alan J. Mueller, met with 
Mrs. Rose and told her they would recom- 
mend opposing the issuance of a sandpit 
permit. 

“The government is doing this to people 
all over the country,” she says. “It’s running 
rampant over its citizens.” 

She has even considered filling and “in- 
verse condemnation” suit against the feder- 
al government, which would force it to buy 
the land for the amount of money which 
she thinks she could get from it if she was 
able to continue selling the dirt. 

“People have asked me ‘Why don't I give 
up.“ she says. 

Her answer was simple. 

“You don't stop fighting if you want to 
live in a free America.“ 


Editorial from the Bayshore Sun, Dec. 9. 
19791 


PROTECTING WHOM? 


There is no doubt that protection from 
man’s greed and exploitation is needed. Not 
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only the environment, but individuals them- 


* selves need protection from their fellows. 


It is evident that rules and regulations are 
necessary to draw lines past which people 
cannot exploit each other or their world. 

The Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini has 
vividly dramatized the chaos that results 
when international rules are flagrantly and 
irresponsibly flaunted. 

Just as international restraints are neces- 
sary to prevent the destruction of civiliza- 
tion, just as laws are necessary to protect 
life and property of one individual against a 
larger, stronger, greedier one, so rules and 
regulations are necessary to halt the 
wanton ravaging of the earth. 

However, the chief beneficiary of all that 
protection is man himself, not the earth or 
the water or the flora or fauna. 

When rules and regulations ignore the 
needs of man they have lost their purpose. 

The impracticability of well intentioned 
rules and regulations imposed by a body so 
far removed from the locale affected that 
mitigating conditions cannot be taken into 
account hits home to us in ever-increasing 
ways as they come closer and closer to our 
daily lives. 

According to Bill Wooley of the Galveston 
District Office of the U.S, Army Corps of 
Engineers a project to provide another 
outlet from Clear Lake to Galveston Bay 
that would relieve flooding in several coun- 
ties has been held up 20 years because of 
claimed damage to estuaries in the Sea- 
brook-Kemah area. 

According to Jim Green of the Harris 
County Flood Control District, the battle of 
the permits has prevented improvement of 
Cypress Creek that has caused some resi- 
dents of Harris County to be flooded seven 
times this year. 

And simple solutions to drainage problems 
in our area may also meet with the same 
kind of opposition. 

This is too much. If the definition of wet- 
lands means all land that ever been 
flooded with water remaining on it, the defi- 
nition needs to be changed. 

Although estuaries are sources of fish and 
provide food for many people, it is not nec- 
essary to make an estuary out of every plot 
of land that has been flooded. People have 
rights too. 

When rules and regulations turn against 
citizens, it is time to change. 

The time to change is now. Solutions to 
our drainage problems are urgently needed 
and solutions 20 or more years in the future 
are not soon enough to prevent destruction 
of what has been built in the rich Bayshore 
area. 

It is time to let our representatives in 
Congress know what is happening. A vocal 
people can bring change that is vital for our 
continued welfare in this area.e 


SSA GOVERNMENT REPRESENTA- 
TIVE EXPERIMENT CANCELED 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘Thursday, May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 21, 1980, a letter was sent to 
the Honorable Patricia Harris, Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, concerning 
the Social Security Administration’s 
proposed Government representative 
experiment. If approved, this experi- 
ment would have converted the al- 
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ready troubled disability hearing proc- 
ess into an adversarial system—by al- 
lowing Government representatives to 
develop a case against claimants ap- 
plying for entitled benefits, while 
making no provision for representa- 
tion to the claimant. In expressing ex- 
treme opposition to this ill-conceived 
proposal, I was joined by my distin- 
guished colleagues: Mr. CLAUDE 
PEPPER, Mr. JAMES J. BLANCHARD, Mr. 
BALTASAR CORRADA, Mr. JULIAN C. 
Mr. 


OBERSTAR, Mr. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ, Mr. 
FORTNEY H. STARK, Mr. JIM WEAVER, 
Mr. TED Weiss, and Mr. LYLE WIL- 
LIAMS. 

I am happy to report that Secretary 
Harris has responded favorably to our 
letter, deciding not to proceed with 
the experiment. 

Our letter, along with Secretary 
Harris’ reply, follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 21, 1980. 
Hon. PATRICIA HARRIS, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
Jare, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SECRETARY Harris: We are writing to 
express our concern over the Social Security 
Administration’s (SSA) proposed experi- 
ment converting the disability hearing proc- 
ess into an adversarial system. 

The notice appearing in the Federal Reg- 
ister on January 11, 1980, calls for a govern- 
ment representative of the SSA to prosecute 
cases against disabled individuals applying 
for social security and SSI benefits. The 
basic premise of the proposed experiment is 
the supposed unfair advantage of claimants 
over the government because claimants can 
be represented while the government is not 
provided with a representative. The govern- 
ment’s efforts to redress this imbalance, 
however, would actually tip the balance 
heavily in favor of the government. Govern- 
ment representatives would have far greater 
preparation time and support services in the 
form of training, supervision, and technical 
resources than would a claimant and his or 
her representative. 


Not only do we believe the SSA’s proposed 
experiment to be inequitable, but we also 
disagree with the basic premise of the ex- 
periment. The disability hearing process 
was originally designed as a fact-finding 
forum, and the SSA’s attempts to turn this 
forum into an adversarial process under- 
mines the entire system. An adversarial 
hearing will slow down the decision process 
and will cause delays due to implementation 
of yet another bureaucratic layer. Such 
delays will be harmful to claimants waiting 
for the benefits to which they are entitled 


by law. Moreover, the adversarial process is 
bound to intimidate claimants because of 
the possibility of being cross-examined and 
confronted by government representatives. 
Although the overwhelming majority of 
claimants are low-income, they will feel 
compelled to seek their own representatives. 
And because of the scarcity of free legal re- 
sources, many of these claimants will be 
forced to hire private lawyers at a cost 
which they can ill-afford. 


Even if we agreed with the basic premise 
of the proposed experiment, we would be 
forced to reject it because of fundamental 
flaws in the experimental design. In this 
letter, however, we will not go into the 
many methodological problems. Suffice it to 
note that, at all four regional hearings held 
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Jast month, virtually all testimony described 
example after example of such problems, 
raising serious questions as to the objectiv- 
ity of the proposed experiment. 

At the present time, the majority of 
claimants do not employ representatives as 
might be implied under the proposed ex- 
periment. And until such time that federal 
policy provides representation to the claim- 
ant, this experiment appears to be totally 
ill-conceived. We can only assume that the 
proposed experiment is simply a cover by 
the SSA to cut back on disability benefits. 

We urge you not to implement this experi- 
ment. It would only hurt those who least de- 
serve to be targets of federal budgetcutting. 

With appreciation for your attention, we 
are, 

Sincerely, 

Robert F. Drinan, James J. Blanchard, 
Julian C. Dixon, Parren J. Mitchell, 
Stephen J. Solarz, Jim Weaver, Claude 
Pepper, Baltasar Corrada, George 
Miller, James L. Oberstar, Fortney H. 
Stark, Ted Weiss, Lyle Williams. 

THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1980. 
Hon. ROBERT F. DRINAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. DRINAN: I am responding to 
your March 21, 1980, letter concerning the 
proposed social security hearing experi- 
ment. I appreciate knowing of your con- 
cerns. It was because of these and other 
concerns that the Social Security Adminis- 
tration (SSA) conducted public hearings in 
the four proposed experimental locations. 

We have now taken a close look at the tes- 
timony received at the public hearings and 
the comments in response to the Notice of 
Proposed Rulemaking (NPRM). As a result, 
we have decided not to proceed with the 
proposed hearing experiment at this time. 
In view of some of the public's suggestions, 
we are exploring alternative means for im- 
proving the overall adjudicatory process. 

Our intention in proposing the project 
was not to cut back on disability benefits or 
“prosecute” cases, as you suggest in your 
letter. To the contrary, the experiment was 
proposed as part of an effort to improve the 
fairness and accuracy of the social security 
adjudicatory process. SSA remains commit- 
ted to an adjudicatory process that will pro- 
vide prompt and proper payment to those 
who are entitled to social security benefits. 

I will be issuing a statement shortly for 
publication in the Federal Register to with- 
draw the NPRM. The statement also will 
describe the other proposals being consid- 
ered to improve this process. 

Thank you for writing. I am sending a 
similar letter to the other Members of Con- 
gress who joined you in writing to me. 

Sincerely yours, 
PATRICIA ROBERTS HARRIS.@ 


DRUG ENFORCEMENT 
„ADMINISTRATION 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 1, 1980 
@ Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the 
Select Committee on Narcotics Abuse 
and Control has conducted extensive 
oversight of the Drug Enforcement 
Administration as well as other Fed- 
eral agencies engaged in enforcing our 
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drug laws. Under the able leadership 
of Mr. Peter Bensinger, DEA has es- 
tablished an excellent record of dili- 
gence and dedication in combating il- 
legal drug trafficking and other drug 
law violations. 

Over the years, members of our com- 
mittee have had numerous contacts 
with DEA agents and find they live up 
to the highest standards. I specifically 
point to the recent seige at our U.S. 
Embassy in Islamabad, Pakistan. The 
two DEA agents assigned to the Em- 
bassy there played a major role in 
saving the lives of those trapped inside 
the burning structure and helped lead 
everyone to safety. Their courageous 
efforts are outlined in a letter, which 
was sent to Administrator Peter Ben- 
singer from one of the U.S. State De- 
partment officials actually trapped 
inside the Embassy. I would like to in- 
clude that letter in the record. I think 
the American public should be aware 
of this kind of positive action on the 
part of the DEA. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., November 29, 1979. 
Hon. PETER B. BENSINGER, 
Administrator, Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
oo 1405 I Street NW., Washington, 

Dear MR. BENSINGER: I am sure you have 
followed events in Islamabad closely and by 
now have more information on the destruc- 
tion of your DEA Office in the Embassy 
there. You may not be fully aware of the 
role your SAIC Bill Powers and SA Randy 
Sayles played during the sacking of the Em- 
bassy by Pakistani mobs. I was in the Em- 
bassy vault during those nearly six hours 
while the Embassy burned and witnessed 
the bravery and leadership shown by Bill 
and Randy in their efforts with the Marines 
to save us. 

While it may not be stated in news reports 
on what happened, I want you to know that 
two of your men had much to do with our 
getting out alive. There are nearly 100 
people who will be eternally grateful to Bill, 
Randy and the Marines. 

I look forward to returning to Islamabad 
2 next year to continue with your staff 
there. 


Sincerely yours, 
Stan SAMUELSON, 
Narcotics Control Officer, INM, 
American Embassy, Islamabad. 


Some of the major accomplishments 
of DEA are particularly worthy of 
note: 

Heroin availability, as measured by 
purity, fell from as high as 6.6 percent 
in 1976 to 3.7 percent as of third quar- 
ter 1979. 

Due to the growing concern over the 
dramatic increase in illegal drug traf- 
ficking in marihuana and cocaine into 
and through Florida and other States 
along the eastern seaboard and the 
gulf coast, DEA is participating in a 
major law enforcement offensive 
against the illegal drug trafficking in 
these areas. 

Financial investigation and forfeit- 
ure are new approaches DEA is using 
to combat large-scale criminal oper- 
ations. This approach attacks traffick- 
ers’ financial resources, thus enhanc- 
ing efforts to immobilize their organi- 
zations. Since January 1978, approxi- 
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mately $17 million on traffickers assets 
have been seized. 

DEA has halted the rapidly increas- 
ing PCP problem utilizing new Con- 
gressional legislation and its own regu- 
latory authority. 

The conclusion of number of major 
investigations including the infamous, 
untouchable Nicky Barnes and Jesus 
Manuel Araujo-Avila have disrupted 
previously unchecked narcotics distri- 
bution. 

Training activities continue at a 
greater rate than ever. DEA has effec- 
tively trained over 7,000 foreign law 
enforcement officers and provided spe- 
cial training for State and local per- 
sonnel in the last 3 years. 

A special program to assist the 
States through the creation of Diver- 
sion Investigation Units (DISs) was ex- 
panded and now includes 20 States. 
Since 1972, 2,739 arrests have been 
made and 10.5 million dosage units of 
drugs have been seized under this pro- 
gram. 

Increased awareness and new investi- 
gative techniques being employed in 
the area of illicit clandestine laborato- 
ries have resulted in the seizure of 268 
illicit methamphetamine laboratories 
and 45 illicit amphetamine laborato- 
ries from 1975 to November 1979. The 
first 11 months of 1979 produced 
106 methamphetamine laboratory sei- 
zures as compared to 11 ih all of 1975. 

I wish to assure my colleagues that 
the present administration of DEA 
under Mr. Bensinger is committed to 


enforcing our drug laws to the fullest 
extent and is not only deserving of but 
needs our continued support. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA TALENT 
SEARCH 


HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in ebullient support of the enter- 
taining cultural enterprise taking 
place this weekend in our Nation’s 
Capital—the District of Columbia 
talent search program. District of Co- 
lumbia talent search has orchestrated 
Government, private industry, commu- 
nity groups, and citizens—young and 
old—in a masterpiece to showcase the 
amateur talent which abounds here in 
the heart of our Nation. 

I am very proud to commend the or- 
ganizers and participants for joining 
hands in a partnership to spotlight 
the varied artistry of amateur per- 
formers and their contributions to our 
culture. District of Columbia talent 
search has also, with the spirit of 
friendly competition, challenged and 
encouraged these artists to display 
their skills and gifts to their fullest po- 
tential. 

This citywide endeavor gives us op- 
portunity for pulling from the deep 
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well of amateur talent in the District 
of Columbia; it also motivates and 
stimulates the fulfillment of dreams 
while keeping ever before us our cul- 
tural heritage. 

For its service and success, I salute 
the District of Columbia talent search 
program and submit for the RECORD 
tributes from the Mayor and Council 
of the District of Columbia. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TALENT SEARCH 
WEEKEND—A PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, during the weekend of May 2-3, 
1980, Councilman William R. Spaulding and 
Mobil Foundation in conjunction with the 
D.C. Department of Recreation, the Catho- 
lic University of America and other commu- 
nity and governmental organizations will 

Third Annual D.C. Talent 


tensive, city-wide performing arts competi- 
tion which showcases amateur talent in a 
unique manner; and 

Whereas, during this period, D.C. resi- 
dents who are 13 through 29 years of age 
will be able to compete in one of eleven per- 
forming arts categories and the “Best 
Senior Adult Act” is open to persons 62 
years of age and older; and 

Whereas, the D.C. Talent Search helps fill 
the vast cultural void that exists in many 
parts of our city and merges educational in- 
stitutions, community organizations, gov- 
ernment units and corporate entities in an 
innovative partnership: 

Now, therefore, I, the Mayor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, do hereby proclaim the 
weekend of May 2-3, 1980, as “D.C. Talent 
Search Weekend” in Washington, D.C., and 
call upon all of the residents of our city to 
join with me in supporting the aims, goals 
and programs of the D.C. Talent Search 
Committee during this period and through- 
out the year for the benefit of all the youth 
and senior citizens in our community and in 
honoring the members of the D.C. Talent 
Search for the outstanding cultural contri- 
butions which they make to the life of our 
city. 

RESOLUTION OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Whereas, the D.C. Talent Search is a pro- 
gram designed to offer the talented youth 
in our city an innovative avenue through 
which they may channel their creative ener- 
gies and; 

Whereas, for the past two years the D.C. 
Talent Search has been sponsored through- 
out the District of Columbia with the assist- 
ance of the District of Columbia Depart- 
ment of Recreation, the Catholic University 
of America, the Mobil Foundation Inc., and 
other community organizations, and; 

Whereas, an intensive city-wide search is 
conducted in each ward of the city to bring 
together the finest amateur talent in both 
the visual and the performing arts; and 

Whereas, entrants to the D.C. Talent 
Search are judged on technical excellence 
by professionals in these fields and are 
given a new appreciation toward friendly 
competition and supportiveness of their 
peers in the arts; and 


Whereas, the Council of the District of 
Columbia recognizes the tremendous work 
put into this project by the youth, their 
parents, volunteers and others and com- 
mends them for their commitment to excel- 
lence and to the youth of this city: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Council of the District of 
Columbia, That this resolution may be cited 
2 the “D.C. Talent Search Day Resolu- 
tion”. 
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Sec. 2. The Council of the District of Co- 
lumbia declares April 21, 1979, as D.C. 
Talent Search Day in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Sec. 3. This resolution shall take effect 
immediately upon its adoption by the Coun- 
cil of the District of Columbia. 


FAULTY POLICIES 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1980 


@ Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
while there is a great deal of press 
focus on the administration’s failures 
and frustrations in Iran, Pakistan, and 
the Middle East, we seem to have for- 
gotten the crises in the Caribbean and 
Central America. In a very timely arti- 
cle in the Chicago Sun-Times of April 
29, Georgie Anne Geyer calls special 
attention to the administration’s 
faulty policies in those areas. I wish to 
insert it at this point: 


But He's STILL a HERO 
(By Georgie Anne Geyer) 


QuiTo, Ecuvapor.—A fascinating part of 
the story of the thousands of Cubans flee- 
ing their country is being told here. The 
Cuban government is waging an all-out cam- 
paign and the Latin left is following, as 
always, like sheep. 

It has all become so intense here that 
many foreign diplomats actually fear that 
even the mere 200 Cubans that Ecuador has 
promised to take may never see Ecuadorean 
soil. 

What Is happening? 

The Ecuadorean left has responded like 
the Cuban cat’s paw. The leftist intelligen- 
tsia and the leftist labor unions (both Marx- 
ist and Christian Democrat) that form the 
vocal Cuba lobby have taken out massive 
ads in the papers blaming the exodus 
squarely on the United States for its provo- 
cation. 

Even the wonderfully descriptive words 
applied to the refugees—like international 
parasites—are precisely the same words that 
Castro has used. The Marxist left is no- 
where known for rhetorical originality. 

But perhaps the most flagrant interfer- 
ence of Cuba into local affairs was an article 
reprinted recently from the official Cuban 
paper, Cranma, in the big paper here, El Co- 
mercio. The other paper, El Tiempo, re- 
sponded that, in the old days, the American 
ambassador was thrown out for less. 

-As well, one has to note the hesitancy on 
the part of many of the Latin countries to 
take the refugees or respond to the crisis 
creatively or courageously. 

Venezuela comes out probably the worst, 
taking no one. Little democratie Costa Rica 
gets the medal for courage. 

What is most curious about all this cur- 
ious behavior is the fact that the utter fail- 
ure of Cuba in economics, in freedom, in ev- 
erything by every possible measure is now 
known. Nor is there any hope for the 
future. Why, then, do some vociferous 
Latins continue in their slavish adulation of 
Fidel? 

It seems to me that there are several rea- 
sons—reasons we should, at this key and 
dangerous moment in the Caribbean, as so 
many countries face Marxist takeovers, take 
very seriously indeed. 

Certainly there remains the old romance 
of the Cuban revolution, with all its thumb- 
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ing of noses at the imperial United States. 
But it is also due to the vacuum—the politi- 
cal, economic, ideological vacuum—left by 
the quite literal withdrawal of the United 
States from the area under the Carter ad- 
ministration, 

Not only is there virtually no counter 
democratic ideology being seriously support- 
ed by the United States, there is such a 
power vacuum that a man like Fidel Castro, 
who clearly could not organize a ladies bar- 
becue, has become the military power in the 
area. 

His army, second in the hemisphere to the 
United States, is everywhere. Ours is no- 
where. He gets doctors and teachers and 
ideologues to Nicaragua and Grenada the 
day after the revolutions. We are paralyzed, 
and cannot move for months. 

We must, quite simply, face the extraordi- 
nary fact that Castro is today a power down 
here and that we—with a president who ad- 
vertises that the Caribbean is not within 
our sphere of vital interests—are not. 

There is one further clue. The Carter ad- 
ministration’s policies here, as in most of 
the Third World, have been based on the 
idea that Marxists are not really Marxists 
here and can be won over. 

The case of the fleeing Cubans shows, and 
the response down here shows as nothing 
before, that this is totally false. They are se- 
rious indeed. And they must be taken as ex- 
actly what they say they are. 


DMSO: “MIRACLE” PAIN KILLER 
AWAITS FDA SANCTION 


HON. LARRY J. HOPKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 1, 1980 


è Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
cently introduced a bill of particular 
interest to our older constituents, 
many of whom suffer from the chronic 
pain of arthritis. H.R. 7023 directs the 
National Institute of Arthritis, Metabo- 
lism and Digestive Diseases to under- 
take clinical studies of the effectiveness 
of the drug dimethyl sulfoxide 
(DMSO), for use by patients with 
arthritis. 


If you saw the recent television re- 
port on DMSO by “60 Minutes,” you 
are already aware of the enthusiastic 
claims regarding DMSO’s effectiveness 
in reducing pain, inflammation, and 
swelling. Doctors, researchers, and us- 
ers of DMSO, including our colleague, 
Representative Bos Duncan, testified 
before the Select Committee on Aging 
on favorable results they have achieved 
in using DMSO to treat a variety of 
ailments, including arthritis, bursitis, 
tendonitis, and scleroderma. More re- 
cently, the National Arthritis Founda- 
tion has endorsed DMSO for limited 
use as a pain reliever. 


Despite this seeming progress in 
bringing to the public’s attention a 
much-needed and looked-for remedy, 
there has been virtually no movement 
toward FDA approval of DMSO. The 
purpose of H.R. 7023 is to try and over- 
come years of delay in establishing 
once and for all the value of DMSO in 
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at least one instance, the treatment of 
persons with arthritic disease. 

I would like to bring to your attention 
an article on DMSO which appeared in 
the Chicago Tribune. Members who 
wish to cosponsor H.R. 7023 may call 
Martha, 5-4706. 

[From the Chicago Tribune, Apr. 7, 1980] 


DMSO: “MIRACLE” PAIN KILLER Awarrs FDA 
SANCTION 


(By Arthur Siddon) 


WASHINGTON.—Fred Belitnikoff, twice the 
leading pass receiver in the American Foot- 
ball Conference, found relief from the pain 
and swelling of playing injuries with the 
drug 


Rep. Robert Duncan (D., Ore.) has used it 
for years for troublesome bursitis. Janet 
Fuller of Tampa flies to Mexico several times 
a year at a cost of $1,400 a trip, for treatment 
for arthritis. 

Dimethyl sulfoxide, commonly called 
DMSO has been heralded as the new wonder 
drug of the 1980s and decried as quackery. 

Applied directly to the skin as an ointment 
or lotion, DMSO is said to reduce pain, swell- 
ing, and inflammation caused by a wide 
range of ailments from simple sprains to crip- 
pling rheumatoid arthritis. 

But the Food and Drug Administration has 
refused to approve DMSO for general use in 
humans, making it illegal, for example, for 
the nation’s 31.6 million arthritis sufferers. 

“There is no evidence that DMSO alters 
the course of any disease or is, in any sense, a 
miracle drug,” Dr. J. Richard Crouts, direc- 
tor of the FDA's Bureau of Drugs, charged. 

“To suggest on the basis of the evidence 
available to date, controlled or uncontrolled, 
that DMSO is a major medical advance for 
any serious disease, let alone a variety of 
such diseases, is misleading.” 

The growing legions of DMSO advocates— 
including some distinguished physicians— 
challenge the FDA's position on DMSO and 
accuse the agency of moving slowly in ruling 
on the safety of DMSO. 

The drug, a byproduct of paper manufac- 
turing, has been used as an industrial solvent 
since the 1940s. 

Veterinarians first used it on animals and 
today it is commonly used to ease the pain 
and swelling of joint injuries on race horses. 
When rubbed on the joint as an ointment, it 
was found to be effective in 95 percent of 
cases. 

In the early 1960s the drug began to be 
used widely on humans, especially for the 
treatment of sprains, bruises, and minor 
burns. 

Then in November, 1965, after an estimat- 
ed 100,000 patients had received the drug, 
the FDA suddenly stepped in and stopped all 
clinical use of DMSO because of potential 
eye damage to patients. 

Studies showed, the FDA said, that some 
experimental animals treated with the drug 
had experienced changes in the refractive 
index of the eye lens. 

Since then, despite numerous applications 
for permits to use the drug for various ail- 
ments the FDA has approved its use for in- 
terstitial cystitis, a troublesome bladder 
disease in which the inner middle layers of 
the bladder wall swell. That was in 1978. 

Meanwhile, both the legal and illegal use 

of the drug has become widespread among 
persons suffering from ailments with chronic 
pain. 
Some obtained it from clinical laboratories 
that were legally testing the drug, while oth- 
ers got it from veterinarians, underwent 
treatment in Mexico where it is legal, or even 
obtained it from industrial sources, where it 
retails for around $5 a gallon. 

Dr. Graham Reedy recently testified be- 
fore the House Select Committee on Aging 
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that when he first became a team physician 
for the Oakland Raiders football team, he 
found players had been obtaining the drug 
from jockeys at the Golden Gate Race Park. 

Because of players’ success with the drug, 
Reedy said he got some from Dr. Stanley 
Jacob, associate professor of surgery at the 
University of Oregon Medical School, who 
was conducting clinical research on DMSO. 

In 70 to 80 per cent of the cases, Reedy 
said, he received "good to excellent results by 
reduction of swelling and pain” in using the 
drug on football injuries. 

“Probably the most dramatic was in a se- 
vere elbow contusion to Bobby Moore after a 
pileup during a football game,” he said. 

“His swelling had been severe and was in- 
creased to two times the elbow's normal size. 
During the initial application immediately 
after the game, actual dimpling was observed 
as the swelling was reduced... . It was also 
noted that significant pain reduction was 
experienced.” 

Reedy said he detected two side effects to 
the drug: a skin reaction in some fair-skinned 
persons and a clam- oyster type breath” that 
lasted for about 72 hours after drug applica- 
tion. The breath condition was resistant to 
mouth washes or deodorizer, and bothered 
players who said it ruined their love lives. 

The Oregon congressman, who used 
DMSO for his bursitis sympathized with the 
players. “Mrs. Duncan can’t stand the 
smell,” Rep. Duncan confided. 

Duncan is an unabashed advocate of the 
drug. While recognizing the FDA's caution in 
insuring the drug’s safety, he says the agen- 
cy’s position is ridiculous. 

“The FDA requires high standards of 
proof, nearly impossible to attain, before it 
allows a drug to be prescribed,” he explained. 
“In many cases, it seems they require abso- 
lute proof not only of efficacy but of no 
negative effects. 

“I have been told that they are satisfied 
that it works, that the side effects are accept- 
able, but that they do not know how it 
works—how it does what it does. If we held 
aspirin to the same standard, it most certain- 
ly would not be freely available on today's 
market.” 

The FDA, however, replied that it does not 
yet have the necessary data from testing to 
issue ruling. 

Although the FDA now has on file 16 ac- 
tive investigation” new drug applications for 
DMSO, none of the applicants is studying 
DMSO for use in rheumatoid arthritis. The 
FDA has had such applications in the past 
but they were withdrawn before testing was 
completed. 


An FDA spokesman said that because 
DMSO is so cheap to manufacture, apparent- 
ly the large drug firms are not interested in 
marketing it unless they can get an exclusive 
patent. 

“The profit isn’t there and it would be 
competition for their other, more expensive 
arthritic drugs,” he admitted. 

Curiously, the Arthritis Foundation has 
taken a negative stand on DMSO. 

“The scientific issues concerning DMSo's 
effectiveness and safety have been clouded 
by emotionalism,” said Charles Bennett, the 
foundation's vice president. 

“There are people who think the Arthritis 
Foundation is against DMSO. That’s not 
true at all. We would be delighted if it proved 
through a full course of controlled clinical 
testing to be a truly effective remedy for 
arthritis.” 

However, the Foundation moved in 1977 to 
block legislation in Congress which would 
have permitted the use of DMSO in individu- 
al states, and it acts to discourage arthritis 
patients from going to Mexico for DMSO 
treatments. 
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During the last eight years, border arthri- 
tis clinics have sprung up in Mexico, where a 
growing number of arthritis suffers have 
gone for DMSO treatment. 


Usually, the patients spend two or three 
days in Mexico, receiving DMSO intrave- 
nously. When they leave, they take with 
them a supply of DMSO pills. 
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“They are getting help for their arthritis, 
but the switch here is that it’s not DMSO 
that’s doing it.“ Bennett charged. Investiga- 
tion has shown that patients actually get 
other medication that is generally available 
in the U.S. but prescribed with caution be- 
cause of risks.” 

What frustrates DMSO promoters is that 
neither the Arthritis Foundation nor the 
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FDA has flatly said that DMSO is a fraud. 
They just say it has not been proved beyond 
a doubt to be safe and effective. 
There are signs, however, that the FDA 
might reluctantly be changing its position. 
“I think that in the very near future you 
will be seeing the FDA approve some addi- 


tional uses for DMSO,” said an FDA 
spokesman.@ 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


SENATE—Friday, May 2, 1980 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 3, 1980) 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by Hon. Davin L. Boren, a Senator 
from the State of Oklahoma. 


PRAYER 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Let us pray. 

O God, the Father of Man and the 
Ruler of Nations, we thank Thee for this 
Nation, born in Thy faith and nourished 
in Thy truth. We commend to Thy care 
and to the guidance of Thy spirit all who 
serve in the Government that they may 
be given wisdom and strength to know 
and to do Thy will. Amid all the turbu- 
lence and changes of the present age, 
may all the people hold steadfast to that 
vision of a kingdom whose builder and 
maker is God. 

Now unto Him that is able to keep you 
from falling, and to present you fault- 
less before the presence of His glory with 
exceeding joy. To the only wise God our 
Saviour, be glory and majesty, dominion 
and power, both now and ever.—Jude 1: 
24, 25. 

Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF THE ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. MAGNUSON) . 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 2, 1980. 
To the Senate: 


Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable Davin L. BOREN, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Oklahoma, to perform 
the duties of the Chair. 


Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BOREN thereupon assumed the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the ma- 
jority leader, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, is recognized. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. PROXMIRE). 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished majority leader. 


A SERIOUS SITUATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, un- 
fortunately, this morning, there is bad 
news for the Nation’s economy. The most 
closely watched statistic we have in this 
country is the unemployment index. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has disclosed 
that it went from 6.2 to 7 percent last 
month. That is a body blow for the econ- 
omy. It may or may not spell the end for 
the prospect of a balanced budget for 
the coming year. 

Many people say it will spell the end 
of it. It well may. I do hope the Senate 
will keep its powder dry and realize that, 
as serious as the situation is, we must not 
rush in with jobs programs which, on the 
basis of past experience, will take years 
to put into effect. If we must take fiscal 
action to meet this situation, we should 
do it with tax reductions and tax reduc- 
tions calculated to fight inflation at the 
same time. 

Inflation persists as an overwhelming 
economic problem. It may be rivaled now 
by unemployment, which is up for not 
just a few of our people, but our pri- 
mary breadwinners—an increase from 
6.2 to 7 percent, the biggest drop in 
jobs since December 1974. So the eco- 
nomic outlook is bleak. That has great 
political implications, but very serious 
implications, for what the Senate will 
have to do on economic legislation over 
the next few months. 


THREAT OF GENOCIDE IN 
PARAGUAY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, I spoke of the death and suffer- 
ing of the Indians in northern Brazil. 
These people are the pathetic victims of 
a tragedy which has become for them 
a daily reality. Similar scenes occur in 
other remote corners of South America. 
In particular, the assault upon the Ache 
Indians of Paraguay is a grievous and 
unforgivable offense. 

Paraguay has allowed a heavy verdict 
to be rendered against the Ache Indians. 
This tribe is being systematically de- 
stroyed in an organized assault. Many 
have been hunted and murdered by 
armed raiding parties. Others have been 
captured, enslaved, and culturally de- 
graded by a subsistence existence of 
menial labor and incarceration on small 
reserves. Use of their language is dis- 
couraged, and religious and cultural rites 
are prohibited. Nearly 50 percent of the 
Indians are estimated to have been killed 
or enslaved in recent years. 

Ruthless events are consuming the 
lives and spirits of these peaceful and 
once proud people. Those who survive 
the raiding parties inevitably succumb 
to disease and despair. Unfortunately, 
the Ache have little contact with the 


outside world aside from their persecu- 
tors. Anthropologists and representa- 
tives of the Roman Catholic Church 
have attempted to publicize these in- 
cidents but little was done to halt the 
crimes. Many have tried to convey the 
enormity of the suffering of the Ache 
Indians, but few have been so thorough 
and forceful as Richard Arens in his 
book “Genocide in Paraguay.” In this 
book, he speaks of the melancholy which 
pervades the Ache Nation, and of the 
“weeping songs” in which the singer la- 
ments the end of the Ache Nation and 
regards himself as half dead. 

We are not yet certain of these charges 
of genocide, but the events in Paraguay 
compel us to speak out. Who can deny 
that the United States ought to be con- 
cerned with the protection of human life 
and dignity? What can be more basic to 
this obligation than the declaration of 
genocide as an international crime? 
Should there not be a treaty, a body of 
international law, which outlaws the 
mass murder of a national, ethnic, racial, 
or religious group? Are we not a nation 
devoted to the rule of law? 

I say yes. Further delay on the Geno- 
cide Convention is inconceivable and 
grows more so with each passing year 
and each inactive Senate session. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to Mr. Morcan, the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina. 


THE MISSION IN IRAN 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I want 
to make an observation or two about 
last week’s valiant efforts on the part of 
the Chief Executive of our country to 
rescue the Americans who are being 
held hostage in Iran. I think it was a 
valiant effort on the part of both the 
Chief Executive and the members of the 
Military Establishment who were in- 
volved in it. The fact that it was not suc- 
cessful because of mechanical failures 
and difficulties does not, in my mind, de- 
tract one iota from the rightness of the 
action or the bravery and courage of 
those persons who were involved in it. 

I was in North Carolina when the 
news of the effort broke. Since that time, 
I have traveled in a number of States 
and I have just returned from North 
Carolina again this morning. The peo- 
ple overwhelmingly, whether Demo- 
crats or Republicans, whether pro-Car- 
ter or not, support the President's ef- 
forts in attempting the rescue. 

I think there is a little bit of concern, 
Mr. President, among the American 
people, or at least among the people 
with whom I have been associating, 
about the tendency of Congress and 
the American news media to engage in 
Monday morning quarterbacking or 
second-guessing the President after the 


® This bullet“ symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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events have happened. I make a plea to 
my colleagues, not only in the Senate 
but in the House, to act with restraint in 
this matter. 

I am sorry to say that the first news I 
heard of the rescue efforts was on an 
early morning television show, and 
there I saw two of my colleagues de- 
manding an investigation before I even 
had time to hear reports of the event 
itself. I think it is regrettable that we in 
Congress are willing to try to second- 
guess the President in the world media 
before the facts are even known to those 
most entitled to them. 

The night before last, I watched an 
ABC news program which I thought 
was reprehensible. The anchorman on 
the late show came onto the screen and 
said that, according to a reliable source, 
Colonel Beckwith, the rescue team’s 
commander, was opposed to scrubbing 
the mission. Then he said, “We are now 
taking you to a small town in Georgia,” 
and the name of the town slips my 
mind, “where we'll talk with Colonel 
Beckwith’s brother.” 

There, in an insurance office in Geor- 
gia, another ABC newsman reiterated 
the statement that, according to the 
colonel’s brother, it was unlikely that 
the colonel would have recommended 
scrubbing the effort. 


In the first. place, if that were the 
colonel's brother’s speculation, I really 
think that it is stretching it pretty far 
to quote him that way in the news 
media. Then the newsman turned to the 
colonel’s brother, who did not even 
substantiate what had been said. When 
asked if he thought the colonel would 
have recommended scrubbing the mis- 
sion, his statement was: 

I do not believe my brother or the Presi- 
dent or anyone else would have scrubbed the 
mission without adequate reasons. 

Then the program turned back to 
Washington and that was it. 

Last night, the same ABC news show, 
after Colonel Beckwith’s news confer- 
ence, in which the colonel emphatically 
stated that he did recommend scrubbing 
the mission, devoted almost its whole 
program to the Cuban refugees. Only in 
the last 15 or 30 seconds was the Beck- 
with news conference just mentioned, 
notwithstanding the fact that great 
emphasis was given the night before to 
a speculation that the colonel did not 
recommend scrubbing the effort. 

What I am saying, Mr. President, is 
that I do not believe it serves the cause 
of our country or those Americans being 
held hostage, for us to speculate and 
rehash and investigate, before the whole 
world, what has happened or what did 
happen. 

There have been some questions raised, 
primarily by the media, about whether 
the War Powers Act was violated because 
Members of Congress were not informed. 
I am not sure whether the War Powers 
Act required it or not. If it did, that may 
be a question the Senate will want to 
investigate. But I would plead with my 
colleagues to do it behind closed doors, 
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and not before the world’s microphones 
and television cameras, where we would 
only further degrade America in the eyes 
of the people. 

A superintendent of the public schools 
of a large county in North Carolina said 
to me last night that the mission had 
certainly been a great success in one 
way, if no other, in that at long last 
one mission had been carried out in this 
country without it first being leaked to 
the news media. 

I think that is the feeling of the Amer- 
ican people. So I sound this word of 
caution. 

I was a private citizen back in North 
Carolina during the Vietnam war. I do 
not know the rights and wrongs of that 
war. But I have a vivid recollection of 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee grilling Dean Rusk on tele- 
vision, nationwide television, which, in 
effect, was worldwide television, about 
the policies and practices of that war. 

I do not know what the feeling was 
in Washington, but the feeling back in 
North Carolina generally was that we 
could not possibly hope to win that war 
with every strategy and every action be- 
ing debated by the Congress before the 
world. 

I realize that we in the Congress have 
responsibilities of oversight, and investi- 
gations are part of that responsibility. 
But when we are dealing with national 
security, I plead with my colleagues to 
do it in executive sessions. Let us not do 
it on nationwide television if, in doing 
so, we would tend to damage the na- 
tional image and national security of 
this country. 


I thank the majority leader. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
may I ask the acting minority leader if 
he wishes any time? 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I would 
be happy to yield back time on this side. 

I will yield it to anyone who might 
want it. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Will the dis- 
tinguished acting minority leader yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Boren) who wishes to ad- 
dress tht Senate? 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to yield such time as he may 
need to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
acting leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morcan). The Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Boren) is recognized. 


HEALTH INCENTIVES REFORM ACT 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, on April 
28, 1980, the Minneapolis Tribune pub- 
lished an excellent editorial in support 
of Senator Davin DurENBERGER’s Health 
Incentives Reform Act. The editorial ex- 
presses the view, held by a steadily grow- 
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ing number of our colleagues in the Con- 
gress, that Senator DuRENBERGER’s bill is 
a realistic, hopeful approach to the diffi- 
cult problem of rising health costs. 


I am privileged to be a cosponsor of 
the Health Incentives Reform Act, and 
I compliment my good friend from 
Minnesota for providing the leadership 
in the Senate on this important issue. I 
know that every Member of the Senate 
will find the editorial from the Minne- 
apolis Tribune of great interest, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REALISM AND HOPE ABOUT HEALTH-CARE 
Costs 


Thero is much realism and some hopeful- 
ness in current congressional discussions of 
health-care costs and health-insurance pro- 
posals. The realism recognizes that neither 
cost control by federal regulation nor ex- 
panded health coverage by federal spending 
can win many votes in 1980. Bills to put 
limits on hospital spending have run 
aground on specific objections and on gen- 
eral resistance to increased federal rule- 
making. Proposals for federal health insur- 
ance cannot get past the obstacle of their 
staggering expense. The hopeful counterbal- 
ance to these considerations is a growing 
interest in structural reform of the medical 
marketplace. 

In that marketplace health-insurance 
plans cover four out of five people for hos- 
pital care and 40 percent for visits to doc- 
tors’ offices. Usually the insurance comes as 
a fringe benefit, partly or wholly paid for by 
employers. But with broad freedom from 
worry about medical expenses come powerful 
incentives to run health-care costs up in- 
stead of to curb them. Patients are inclined 
to welcome care or diagnosis they may not 
need, because, after all, it seems to be free. 
Physicians are rewarded for “over-doctoring,” 
because they are paid a fee for each service. 
And hospitals find it easy to let costs esca- 
late, because for them more costs mean more 
revenue. With the best of motives through- 
out the system, the system itself is biased 
toward extravagance. 


In other markets such bias is corrected by 
competition. Can competition be required in 
the medical field without doing damage to 
health-care quality, without hindering in- 
surance coverage and without depriving the 
nonwealthy of good medicine? Prominent 
among congressmen pushing for positive 
answers is Minnesota’s Sen. Dave Duren- 
berger. His bill for health-incentives reform 
aims at the heart of health-care extrava- 
gance. It does so by setting three novel re- 
quirements that would change the pattern of 
present health-care purchases. 

First, the bill encourages employers to offer 
their employees a choice of at least three 
health-benefit plans. Without such a choice, 
employees would have to count their health- 
plan fringe benefits as taxable income. The 
requirement would stimulate both work- 
ers and employers to shop for a variety of 
health-benefit providers. It would also en- 
courage competition among providers to get 
their plans on the employers’ lists. 

Second, the dollar amount paid by an em- 
ployer would be the same for each health- 
benefit plan that employees were offered. By 
this requirement the Durenberger bill sharp- 
ens the choice for every beneficiary. If a 
company paid $70 monthly toward plans 
that cost $80, $90 and $100, workers would 
have to weigh the different benefits offered 
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against the different amounts to be deducted 
from their paychecks. Since all qualified 
plans would meet minimum standards, in- 
cluding uniform catastrophic coverage, com- 
petition for subscribers would be largely on 
the basis of relative efficiency. In health care 
now, that kind of competition is rare. 

Third, Durenberger's bill would set dollar 
limits on the amounts employers could pay 
as untaxed contributions to health-benefit 
plans. This provision will be strongly re- 
sisted, since many large employers now pay 
more than the limits proposed. For their 
workers, some tax-free fringe benefits would 
presumably be converted to taxable pay 
raises, Then, if employees still wanted an ex- 
pensive health plan, they would have to pay 
the extra cost themselves. Making the costs 
visible, giving consumers a choice and invit- 
ing vigorous cost competition are Duren- 
berger’s prescription for a healthier medical 
marketplace. 

The prescription is persuasive because it 
aims to treat causes rather than symptoms. 
Unless causes are dealt with, health-care 
costs can only continue on a runaway course. 
And without curbing costs there is little pos- 
sibility of extending coverage to people who 
now lack it. Durenberger’s bill combines 
realism and hope in an effort to move the 
nation’s health-care system forward. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there now 
be a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, that it may extend 
not beyond 30 minutes, and that Sen- 
ators may speak therein up to 5 minutes 
each. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the period 
for routine morning business may ex- 
tend for 1 hour and that Senators may 
speak therein. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
eos Without objection, it is so so or- 

ered. 


THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on Friday 2 weeks ago I spoke of the 
office of majority leader in the Senate 
and about his role in Senate procedure. 

I wish to continue at this time to dis- 
cuss the subject of Senate leadership. I 
eres to have printed in the Recorp some 
tables. 
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First, I should say that unofficial 
sources of information disclose that, at 
least since 1893, both parties meeting 
separately have been formally electing 
a Senator from their ranks to serve as 
chairman of their conferences or 
caucuses. 

As I indicated in an earlier statement, 
the Democratic leader serves not only as 
the leader but also as chairman of the 
Democratic Party conference, as chair- 
man of the Democratic Steering Com- 
mittee, and as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Policy Committee. 

The tables which I shall now ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp will give the names of Sena- 
tors elected by each party, together with 
their years of service. Table I consists 
of the caucus chairmen beginning with 
Arthur P. Gorman of Maryland, a Demo- 
crat, in 1893, and with John Sherman of 
Ohio, a Republican, beginning in 1893. 
Table II is comprised of information 
taken from the minutes of the caucuses 
or the conferences of each party, and it 
gives a complete list—since 1903 for the 
Democrats and since 1911 for the Re- 
publicans—first, of the chairmen of the 
conferences of each party and then the 
“leaders” of each party after each party 
began to so designate them, and that 
table begins with Arthur P. Gorman of 
Maryland, Democrat, elected March 16, 
1903, and on the Republican side begins 
with Shelby M. Cullom of Illinois, elected 
April 4, 1911. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TaBLE I.—Caucus chairman (floor leaders) 
From Unofficial Sources in the Period Pre- 

dating the Caucus Minutes. 

[The name of the leader is in roman type 
when his party was in the majority and in 
italic type when his party was in the 
minority] 

DEMOCRATS 
Arthur P. Gorman (Md.) 1893-95. 
Arthur P. Gorman (Md.) 1895-98. 
REPUBLICANS 

John Sherman (Ohio) 1893-95. 

John Sherman (Ohio) 1895-97. 

William B. Allison (Iowa) 1897. 

. . . . 
DEMOCRATS 
John T. Morgan (Ala.) 1901-02. 
James K. Jones (Ark.) 1902-03. 
REPUBLICANS 

Eugene Hale (Maine) 1901-02. 

Orville Platt (Conn.) 1902-03. 

George F. Hoar (Mass.) 1903. 

Eugene Hale (Maine) 1903-04. 

William B. Allison (Iowa) 1904-06. 

Eugene Hale (Maine) 1906-07. 

William B. Allison (Towa) 1907-08. 

Nelson W. Aldrich (R.I.) 1908-09. 

Eugene Hale (Maine) 1909-10. 

Shelby Cullom (III.) 1910-11. 


+ Data missing for this period. 

Senator Hitchcock served as acting 
leader for a while until Underwood was 
elected on April 27, 1920; when the caucus 
first met to elect a leader following the 
death of Martin, the vote was a tie between 
Hitchcock and Underwood. 

These were the first men to actually be 
called floor leaders” in the caucus minutes. 
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Taste Il.—Caucus chairman and floor 
leaders of the Senate as determined from 
the caucus minutes of the two major 
parties 


[The name of the leader is in roman type 
when his party was in the majority and 
in italic type when his party was in the 
minority] 

DEMOCRATS 


Arthur P. Gorman (Md.). Elected March 
16, 1903. Died June 4, 1906. 

Joseph C. S. Blackburn (Ky.). Elected 
June 9, 1906. Term ended March 3, 1907. 

Charles A. Culberson (Texas). Elected 
Dec. 3, 1907. 

Hernando D. Money (Miss.). Elected Dec. 
9, 1909. Term ended March 3, 1911. 

Thomas S. Martin (Va.). Elected April 7, 
1911. 

John W. Kern (Ind.). Elected March 5, 
1913. Term ended March 3, 1917. 

Thomas S. Martin (Va.). Elected March 
6, 1917. 

Thomas S. Martin (Va.) Democrats in 
minority. March 4, 1919. Died Nov. 12, 1919. 

Oscar W. Underwood (Ala.).* Elected April 
27, 1920. 

Joseph T. Robinson (Ark.). Elected Dec. 
3, 1923. 

REPUBLICANS 

Shelby M. Cullom (Il.) . Elected April 4, 
1911. 

Jacob H. Gallinger (N. H.). Elected March 
5, 1913. Died Aug. 17, 1918. 

Henry Cabot Lodge (Mass.). Elected Au- 
gust 24, 1918. 

Henry Cabot Lodge (Mass.). Republicans 
in majority. March 4, 1919. Died Nov. 9, 1924. 

Charles Curtis (Kansas) Elected Nov. 28, 
1924. Resigned March 3, 1929. 

James E. Watson (Ind.). Elected March 5, 
1929. Term ended March 3, 1933. 

DEMOCRATS 

Joseph T. Robinson (Ark.), Democrats in 
majority March 4, 1933. Died July 14, 1937. 

Alben W. Barkley (Ky.). Elected July 22, 
1937. 

Alben W. Barkley (Ky.), Democrats in 
minority Jan. 3, 1947. Resigned Jan. 19, 1949. 

Scott W. Lucas (III.). Elected Jan. 20, 1949. 
Term ended Jan. 3, 1951. 

Ernest W. McFarland (Ariz.), Elected Feb. 
22, 1951. Term ended Jan. 3, 1953. 

Lyndon B. Johnson (Texas). Elected Jan. 
2, 1953. 

Lyndon B. Johnson (Texas), Democrats in 
majority Nov. 10, 1953. Resigned Jan. 3, 1961. 

Mike Mansfield (Mont.), Elected Jan. 3, 
1961. Term ended Jan. 3, 1977. 

Robert C. Byrd (W. Va.). Elected Jan. 4, 
1977. 

REPUBLICANS 

Charles L. McNary (Ore.). Elected March 7, 
1933. Died Feb. 25, 1944. 

Wallace H. White, Jr. (Maine).‘ Elected 
Jan. 4, 1945. 

Wallace H. White, Jr. (Maine), Republicans 
in majority Jan. 3, 1947. Term ended Jan. 3, 
1949. 

Kenneth S. Wherry (Neb.). Elected Jan. 3, 
1949. Died Nov. 29, 1951. 

Styles Bridges (N.H.). Elected Jan. 8, 1952. 


3 With the death of Robert Taft of Ohio 
and his replacement by Thomas Burke on 
November 10, 1953, the division was 48 Demo- 
crats, 47 Republicans and 1 Independent. 
William F. Knowland remained majority 
leader, however, until the commencement of 
the 84th Congress in 1955. (See 83 Cong. Rec. 
2217, Feb. 24, 1954.) 

In 1940 at the request of Senator McNary, 
Senator Austin served as acting leader and 
in succeeding years until he became leader, 
Senator White served as acting leader. 
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Robert A. Taft (Ohio). 
1953. Died July 31. 1953. 

William F. Knowland (Calif.). Elected Aug. 
4, 1953. 

William F. Knowland (Calif.), Republicans 
in minority Nov. 10, 1953. Term ended Jan. 3, 
1959. 

Everett McKinley Dirksen (II.). 
Jan. 7, 1959. Died Sept. 7, 1969. 

Hugh Scott (Pa.). Elected Sept. 24, 1969. 
Term ended Jan. 3, 1977. 


Elected Jan. 2, 


Elected 
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Howard H. Baker, Jr. (Tenn.). Elected Jan. 
4, 1977. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that a 
table be printed in the Record which will 
indicate the seniority of majority and 
minority leaders of the U.S. Senate, 
which table will show that, by and 
large, the Senators who have become 
leaders of their parties had rather 
active roles in the Senate before moving 
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to that position. Thirteen, for example, 
have held the chairmanship of a stand- 
ing committee before their respective 
party conferences voted to elect them 
as their party leader. So, I ask unani- 
mous consent that that table, which I 
will designate as table III, be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE II—SENIORITY OF MAJORITY AND MINORITY LEADERS OF THE SENATE (1911-) 


Democrats 


Years of service in Senate 


Before 
becoming 
leader 


As leader | — 


Byra of of « Virginia 
insfield_ 


| CHRON 3 ee 


Years of service in Senate 


Before 
becoming 


leader As leader 


~ | 


— 


2 D mw Nem m noO 


Since 1977. 2 Broken terms. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
one Senator, Mr. Lodge of Massachu- 
setts, had previously been chairman of 
four standing committees and was 
chairman of one committee during his 
leadership. Ten of the 24 leaders were 
chairmen of committees while serving 
simultaneously as leader of their party 
but a number of the others decided not 
to continue their committee chairman- 
ships after having been elected leader. 


None of each of the four most recent 


Democratic and Republican majority or 
minority leaders, respectively, served as 
the chairman of a standing committee 
prior to their election as leader. 

Of these eight Senators only two held 
a standing committee chairmanship at 
all. Lyndon Johnson was chairman of 
the Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
Committee from 1958 to 1961 and Mike 
Mansfield was chairman of the Rules 
and Administration Committee from 
1961 to 1963. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the RECORD a 
table which will indicate—beginning 
with Thomas Martin of Virginia, a Dem- 
ocrat 1911, and beginning with Shelby 
Cullom of Illinois, a Republican, 1911— 
the Senate majority or minority leaders 
with prior concurrent or subseqeunt serv- 
ice as standing committee chairmen. 
This will represent table IV. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE IV.—SENATE MAJORITY OR MINORITY LEADERS WITH PRIOR, CONCURRENT, OR a tag! bk SERVICE AS STANDING COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN? 


Tenure 


Majority or minority leader as leader 


Democrats: 
Thomas Martin (Virginia). 


John Kern (indiana) 

Oscar Underwood Alabama) 

Joseph Robinson 898 

Alben eae, (Kentucky) 

Scott Lucas (Illinois) 

Ernest McFarland (Arizona 

Ain Johnson (Texas) 
ichael Mansfield (Montana) 

Robert Byrd (West Virginia) 


f1911-13 


Service as committee chairman 


Subse- 
quent 


Con- 
current 


Prior 


Republicans: 

Shelby Cullom (illinois 
Jacob Gallinger (New 
815 
Charles Curtis (Kansas). 
James Watson (Indiana). 
Charles 5 
Wallace White (Maine) 


Majority or minority leader 


Service as committee chairman 


Con- Subse- 
current quent 


Tenure 
as leader 


Prior 


jampshire).. 
Cabot Lodge (Massachusetts 


Kenneth Wherry (Nebraska) 
Styles Bridges (New Hampshire) 


Robert Taft (Ohio) 


William Knowland (California) 
Everett Dirksen (IMinois)....... 


Hugh Scott (Pennsylvania). 


Howard Baker, Jr. (Tennessee). 


1 Table prepared by Robert A. Keith, research — Congressional Research Service, Library of Congress. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Since 1927 the 
Democratic leader, and since 1937 the 
Republican leader, respectively, have 
continuously occupied the center aisle 
front row seats on the same side that 
their party members occupy. 

Senator Oscar W. Underwood was the 
first leader to occupy one of these two 
seats to which he was assigned from 
1921 to 1923 while leader of the Demo- 
crats, but he then retained it until 1927 
even while Senator Joseph T. Robinson 
was the Democratic leader. 


Seat assignments in the Senate are 
generally made based on seniority of 
service, with a pattern of giving the new 
Members the back row seats farthest 
from the center aisle. 

Then, as Members depart from the 
Senate, the seats are reassigned and, as 
a general rule, the more senior Members 
are moved downward toward the front 
row and nearer the center aisle. 

The two front row desks on each side 
of the center aisle are now occupied by 
the majority and minority leaders and 


the majority and minority whips. Mr. 
Cranston is the Democratic whip and 
Mr. Stevens is the Republican whip. 

So this enables the majority leader 
and the majority whip and the minority 
leader and the minority whip, respective- 
ly, to work together and to more effec- 
tively discharge their duties as floor 
leaders and assistant leaders. 

I should say this also puts them di- 
rectly in the line of vision of the Chair. 
The majority leader, as I believe I indi- 
cated in an earlier statement, is accorded 
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the courtesy and prerogative of first rec- 
ognition even though the Senate rule 
states that the Chair shall recognize the 
Senator who first rises and addresses the 
Chair. The majority leader is accorded 
that prerogative. 

So, having the front seat in the center 
of the aisle puts the majority leader di- 
rectly in the line of vision of the Chair, 
where the majority leader can be easily 
recognized. 

Having the majority whip adjacent to 
the majority leader in the seating ar- 
rangement makes it possible for the ma- 
jority whip—in the event the majority 
leader is off the floor—to also be almost 
directly in a straight line of vision to the 
Chair. 

The same thing can be said for the mi- 
nority leader and minority whip. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a ta- 
ble—designated V—showing the occu- 
pants of the front row seats on either 
side of the U.S. Senate center aisle from 
1920 to date. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE V.—CHART SHOWING THE OCCUPANTS OF THE TWO 
FRONT ROW SEATS ON EITHER SIDE OF THE CENTER OF 
THE U.S, SENATE FROM 1920 TO DATE! 


Democratic side 
Occupant 


Republican side 


Year occupant 


— Robinson? 
Robinson. 

— Robinson? 

— Barkley? 

— Barkley? 

— Barkley. 
Lucas.“ 

Mefarlend. 
McFarland.? 
Johnson. 
Johnson. 

— Johnson. 

— Johnson. 
Mansfeld. 

— Mansfeld? = 

— Byrd of West Virginia. 


‘Congressional Directory is the source of the above 
information. 

2 Minority leader. 

3 Majority leader. 

4 On Jan. 6, 1960, the Republican Confe-ence confirmed that 
the front row center aisle seat on the Republican side was to be 
occupied by the Republican leader. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
in speaking of the floor leaders and 
whips, these officers are not mentioned 
in the rules. Nevertheless, as I have al- 
ready indicated, they play very impor- 
tant parts, very important roles, in the 
enactment of legislation. 

From many standpoints being major- 
ity leader or majority whip is a thankless 
task, and the same can be said for the 
minority leader and the minority whip. 
Each individual Senator knows what he 
would like to have done. But the floor 
leaders must speak not only from that 
standpoint, from the standpoint of the 
individual Senator, but also from the 
standpoint of the political party and 
what is in the best interests of the 
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party—which might cut across the de- 
sires of the individual Member. 

The majority leader must schedule 
legislation, and often must do so in ac- 
cordance with the course and in keeping 
with the course of the legislative pro- 
gram of his own party. 

Obviously, the leaders have to have 
the support of their party organizations. 
Unfortunately, there are not very many 
“plums” that can be distributed by the 
leaders to Members who support the 
leaders from day to day and from time 
to time in connection with very contro- 
versial votes. 

Senators and Representatives are con- 
cerned with the States and districts they 
represent, and there are, comparatively 
speaking, few strictly party votes, cer- 
tainly in recent Congresses. 

But this is unfortunate because if 
party government is to survive, there 
must be present not only a semblance of, 
but also, and more importantly, the 
reality of a political organization. If 
there is going to be party discipline in 
the U.S. Senate—and without party 
discipline the legislative program cannot 
be properly coordinated and shaped nor 
can it be effectively achieved—there 
must be political organization. 

If there is to be party government in 
the Senate—and in the other body, for 
that matter—Senators and Representa- 
tives cannot ignore their respective po- 
litical parties, just turning to them for 
convenience’s sake. 

The leaders, with the aid of their 
whips and the whip organizations, have 
to reckon with all of the inconsistencies, 
the variances, the individual problems, 
the regional, parochial interests, of 
Members, and still try to hold enough 
supporters together to maintain a co- 
herent and effective organization that 
can produce the votes when necessary in 
order to carry out the party’s program. 

I have already indicated that the floor 
leaders are chosen by their respective 
conferences or caucuses. 

I often have persons outside the Sen- 
ate ask me if, upon becoming majority 
leader, I had to relinquish my service on 
committees. That is not the case. In the 
Senate, the majority leader and the 
minority leader continue to serve on 
standing committees. I serve on the Ap- 
propriations Committee, the Judiciary 
Committee, and the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, for example. 

The leaders serve only during the 
pleasure of the party membership of the 
bodies of which they are a member. And 
this means that every 2 years the major- 
ity and minority leaders must stand for 
reelection if they choose to so do, and 
they must turn to their colleagues for 
that decision. 

Into the offices of the floor leaders go 
all of the problems —I should not say all 
of the problems—but many of the prob- 
lems of their individual members, Often, 
I meet with members of my rarty, col- 
lectively and individually, early and late 
during the day. In many instances, the 
problems are truly individual problems of 
the individual members. 
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The work and the burdens of the 
majority and minority leaders cannot 
be underestimated; ought not be under- 
estimated, should I say. There is no 
question but that they are, except by the 
persons who hold the respective offices. 

The leader of the party is the mit- 
igator for the individual ills and prob- 
lems of individual Members. He is the 
cement that holds the party together. 

The leader’s knowledge of legislation 
must include information as to when the 
various committees will report bills or 
resolutions, so that the leader then can 
plan for working those particular items 
into the calendar. I am talking now not 
about the Senate calendar, because when 
they are reported from the committees 
they appear automatically on the calen- 
dar in the order in which they are re- 
ported. And the committee reports will 
indicate the sequence in which the vari- 
ous measures are revorted. 


Today, for instance, the last item on 
the calendar of general orders is Calen- 
dar Order No. 724, S. 2101, “A bill to au- 
thorize the use of certified mail for the 
transmission or service of matter which. 
if mailed, is required by certain Federal 
laws to be transmitted or served by 
registered mail, and for other purposes.” 

So this means that 724 measures have 
been placed on this calendar since the 
beginning of the 96th Congress. The first 
item on the calendar today is Calendar 
Order No. 11, Senate Resolution 9. The 
calendar states the order number, which 
is 11, then it states the number and au- 
thor of the bill, which is Senate Resolu- 
tion 9 and the author is Mr. ROBERT C. 
Byrp, and it states the title, “Resolution 
to amend the Standing Rules.” 

Then it indicates that the resolution 
was “reported by.” If there is a Senator 
who reports the item, his name will ap- 
pear in that column. It gives the date 
on which the resolution was reported or 
on which it was placed on the calendar 
or ordered to be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. President, the fact that the first 
order on the calendar is shown as order 
No. 11 indicates that the first 10 items 
that were ordered to be placed on that 
calendar have been disposed of since the 
96th Congress first convened. 

The next item is Calendar Order No. 
12, and the next item is Calendar Order 
No. 63. This means that all of the cal- 
endar items that were placed on the 
calendar, in sequence, numbering 13 
through 62 have been disposed of in one 
way or another. So they no longer ap- 
pear on the calendar. 

Mr. President, for the convenience of 
those who read the Recorp, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the first page of the 
General Orders Calendar as it appears 
today be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GENERAL ORDERS 
(Under Rule VIII) 

Order No., number and author of bill, title, 
and reported by; 

11. S. Res. 9, Mr. Robert C. Byrd, resolu- 
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tion to amend the standing rules, Feb, 22, 
1979.—Ordered placed on the calendar. 

12. S.J. Res. 3, Messrs. Harry F. Byrd, Jr., 
Thurmond and Warner, joint resolution re- 
garding mutual defense treaties, Feb. 22, 
1979.—Placed on the calendar. 

63. S. 519, Mr. Helms, a bill to preserve the 
academic freedom and the autonomy of in- 
stitutions of higher education and to condi- 
tion the authority of officials of the United 
States to issue rules, regulations, or orders 
with respect to institutions of higher educa- 
tion, Apr. 9, 1979.—Ordered placed on the 
calendar. 

64. S. 520, Mr. Helms, a bill to provide pro- 
cedures for calling constitutional conven- 
tions for proposing amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, on application 
of the legislatures of two-thirds of the States, 
pursuant to article V of the Constitu- 
tion, Apr. 9, 1979.—Ordered placed on the 
calendar. 

80. S. 134, Mr. Helms, a bill for the relief 
of Shyy Wen-Huei, Apr. 24, 1979.—Mr. Ken- 
nedy, Committee on the Judiciary, without 
amendment. (Rept. 78.) 

113. S. Res. 15, Mr. Harry F. Byrd, Jr., and 
others, resolution concerning mutual defense 
treaties, May 1, 1979—-Mr. Church, Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, with an amend- 
ment, and an amendment to the title. (Rept. 
19.) (Additional views filed.) 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the last 
page of today’s General Orders Calendar 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GENERAL ORDERS 

Order No., number and author of bill, title, 
and reported by: 

718, H.R. 4887, an act to authorize appro- 
priations for the San Francisco Bay National 
Wildlife Refuge, and for other purposes, 
Apr. 30, 1980.—Mr. Randolph, Committee on 
Environment and Public Works, without 
amendment. (Rept. 672.) 

719, H.R. 4889, an act to extend the au- 
thorization period for the Great Dismal 
Swamp National Wildlife Refuge, Apr. 30, 
1980.—Mr. Randolph, Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works, with an amend- 
ment. (Rept. 673.) 

720, S. 2115, Mr. Johnston, a bill to estab- 
lish the Bogue Chitto National Wildlife 
Refuge, Apr. 30, 1980.—Mr. Randolph, Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public Works, 
with amendments. (Rept. 674.) 

721, S. 2382, Mr. Heinz, a bill to provice for 
additional authorization for appropriations 
for the Tinicum National Environmental 
Center, Apr. 30, 1980.—Mr. Randolph, Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public Works, 
with amendments. (Rept. 675.) 

722, S. 2639, Mr. McGovern, a bill to miti- 
gate the adverse effects of the suspension of 
trade with the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics on United States agricultural pro- 
ducers, and for other purposes, May 1, 1980.— 
Mr. McGovern, Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition. and Forestry, without amendment. 
(Rept. 676.) (An original bill.) 

723, S. 2156. Messrs. Cannon and Pell, a bill 
to amend the Railroad Revitalization and 
Regulatory Reform Act of 1976 to authorize 
additional appropriations for the northeast 
corridor improvement project, and for other 
purposes, May 1. 1980.—Mr. Cannon, Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation, with an amendment. (Rept. 677.) 
(Minority views filed.) 

724, S. 2101, Mr. Eagleton, a bill to author- 
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ize the use of certified mail for the transmis- 
sion or service of matter which, if mailed, is 
reauired by certain Federal laws to be trans- 
mitted or served by registered mail, and for 
other purposes, May 1, 1980.—Mr. Eagleton 
(for Mr. Ribicoff), Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs, without amendment. (Rept. 
678.) 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the leader then must know how to plan 
the work of the Senate. To do this he 
must, as I say, know when the major 
bills and other measures will be reported 
from the committees of jurisdiction and 
be able to work them into the calendar. 
The calendar I am talking about now is 
the calendar of days: Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Sat- 
urday and so on. He must look down the 
road, perhaps for a month or 6 weeks or 
even longer, in order to do this. And he 
has to inform the membership at times 
as to what to expect by way of a program 
and as to when a particular measure may 
be expected to be called up. 

The leaders usually have a working 
knowledge of the contents of the signifi- 
cant bills that have been reported by 
any of the various committees. 

The chairmen of the various commit- 
tees commonly and often consult with 
the majority leader. They approach him 
and he approaches them concerning the 
measures that are reported from their 
committees and concerning plans as to 
when such measures might best be called 
up. I also often consult with committee 
chairmen to get indications from them 
as to what kind of opposition a given 
measure may expect to encounter once 
it is called up. 

The floor leader from time to time ad- 
dresses the subject matter of legislation 
before the body. I served in the House 
of Representatives when Representative 
Rayburn, of Texas, was the Speaker. I 
also served there when he was the floor 
leader of the party. In that instance, he 
was the minority leader. The first year 
that I was a Member of the House of 
Representatives the Democrats were in 
the minority. The Speaker was Joe Mar- 
tin, of Massachusetts, a Republican. The 
minority leader was Sam Rayburn, of 
Texas. 

He was not a very loquacious man, he 
was always in attendance when the 
House was in session. He was directing 
the program and overseeing the mem- 
bership of his party. He was very much 
like a coach with the members of his 
team. He was an effective floor leader 
and one of the most outstanding House 
Speakers of all time. He did not very 
often speak; he only spoke when he felt 
that his party was faced with an ex- 
tremely close vote or possibly a losing 
fight. So if the outcome of legislation was 
in doubt, he did not mince any words. 
He spoke directly, forthrightly, and to 
the point. 

The floor leader must decide for him- 
self as to when he should speak on the 
legislation before the body. 

The President of the United States 
often consults with the leaders of the 
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two parties of both Houses. There is 
normally, under the Carter administra- 
tion, a leadership breakfast that is held 
about once every 2 weeks. Generally, it 
occurs on Tuesdays. At that breakfast, 
the President and some of the people in 
his administration will sit down with the 
Speaker and the leaders of the other 
body and the President pro tempore and 
the leaders in this body. President Car- 
ter will sound out the leaders within his 
own party in the two Houses and get 
their information with respect to the 
possibilities and the problems that will 
confront specific pieces of legislation 
within the respective bodies. 


Those meetings will often indicate to 
the leaders of his own party, the Presi- 
dent’s wishes with respect to particular 
pieces of legislation, his desires as to pri- 
orities to be given legislation. The lead- 
ers may or may not, as they proceed to 
schedule the actions within their respec- 
tive bodies, follow his desires. 


I assign, as a usual thing, great im- 
portance to the desires, the feelings, and 
the opinions of committee chairmen in 
this body, and the Members of the body 
who have amendments to measures, in 
my scheduling of measures to be taken 
up. That is not to say that I disregard 
the wishes of the President. They are 
certainly taken into consideration. But 
they are not the absolute top priority in 
every instance, by any means. 

I try to keep in mind that the Senate 
and the House are two separate but 
equal bodies and that the legislative 
branch and the executive are separate 
but equal bodies. 

Of course, when the President is a 
member of the party that is in control 
of the Senate and House, the relation- 
ship between the President and the ma- 
jority leader of his own party in the 
Senate is going to be much closer than 
if the two individuals are of different 
parties. 


With respect to the leadership meet- 
ings at the White House, the President 
from time to time also meets with the 
minority leadership of both Houses, sep- 
arate and apart from the Democratic 
leaders. 

There are occasions when the Presi- 
dent will meet with the joint leadership 
of both Houses, including both parties. 

(Mr. PRYOR assumed the chair.) 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I should say 
again that the majority leader and the 
minority leader must fulfill many roles. 

One of the fundamental objectives of 
every leader should be that of unity for 
the common cause. The approach will, of 
course, vary. That approach will depend 
upon the personality of the leader, his 
philosophy of life, but he must never lose 
sight of the fact that each of his col- 
leagues must answer to his own constit- 
uency and must be independent in his 
own thinking in that regard. The leader 
has to be considerate of others. He has 
to have the confidence of his colleagues. 
He must, if he is going to be efficient in 
developing unity in his own party, be 
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efficient in finding the basis in connec- 
tion with each individual measure upon 
which to bargain, upon which to com- 
promise, upon which to reach a consen- 
sus, because it is around that consensus 
that a majority of votes must be built, 
if a majority is to be built. 

He has to have bargaining power; he 
ought to be coolheaded. He should be 
of a good temper and of a firm will. He 
must be fair and even-handed. He also 
has to have the ability to appreciate the 
support and help and services that are 
rendered by his colleagues. 

He ought to be a good organizer of 
men and, above all, he needs to know 
how to work with them. And to know best 
how to work with them, he needs to know 
their problems. 

He should understand the problems of 
individual Members within their own re- 
spective constituencies. He should know 
his colleagues, their personalities, their 
interests. 

These are the attributes, I should 
think, of a good leader. It would be well 
if he could also have the attribute of 
being a forceful, eloquent, and articulate 
speaker, but not every man can be so 
equipped, and courses in public speaking 
will not avail a great deal. Nothing can 
take the place of speaking from the 
heart. The most eloquent floor leader I 
have seen in the Senate was the late 
Everett Dirksen, the minority leader for 
several years. 

But even though a leader may not have 
great eloquence, may not even be one of 
the more effective public speakers within 
the body, he can be a successful leader 
if he possesses some or most of the other 
attributes which I have enumerated. Of 
course, I have not enumerated all the 
necessary attributes of a good leader. 

Senator RANDOLPH refers to me as the 
“leader of the Senate.” Senator Ran- 
DOLPH is my very close friend and we 
have worked together for 22 years here, 
in the Senate. But it should be said that, 
irrespective of the personalities involved 
in this particular instance, a majority 
leader, who is the agent of the majority 
in the Senate, in effect, does speak for 
the Senate. He is the leader of the Sen- 
ate—I am not saying that the Demo- 
cratic leader is always the leader of the 
Senate, but the majority leader, whether 
he be a Democrat or a Republican, is the 
leader 7 the Senate. So, Senator Ran- 
DOLPH very accurate when 
in those terms. ee 

The minority leader speaks for his 
party. The minority leader does not speak 
for the Senate; he speaks for his party 
and he speaks for himself and, whether 
he be Democrat or Republican, that is 
the case. 

The majority, naturally, has the pre- 
ponderance of numbers and the leader 
of that majority speaks for the Senate. 

Normally, one would expect the ma- 
jority leader to produce the votes which 
would indicate what the sense of the 
Senate is. As the spokesman for the mi- 
nority party, the minority leader gives 
close attention to all proposed legislation 
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and he may wish to employ any parlia- 
mentary tactics that he desires in order 
to embarrass the majority party. 

That is not to speak disrespectfully of 
the minority leader. I have to make it 
clear that, in the context of the times in 
which we live at the moment, the Re- 
publican Party is in the minority. But if 
the Democrats ever were to be in the 
minority, the then Democratic leader 
would be the minority leader, and that 
would be one of his functions, to co- 
operate with the majority where possible, 
but also to, not obstruct but to oppose, 
the majority program and, through par- 
liamentary tactics, to embarrass the ma- 
jority party if he can do so. 

Occasionally, the leaders find it neces- 
sary to, perhaps not lecture, but be criti- 
cal of their own Members, because of lack 
of good attendance, or lack of sufficient 
interest in the program, or lack of sup- 
port for the party leader. It is easy for 
individual members to go their own sepa- 
rate ways on legislation, There are times 
when I am concerned that there is a lack 
of party cohesion and unity. That is so 
important if the majority party is to 
lead—and it is the responsibility of the 
majority party to lead. If it is to lead, 
then there must be that kind of unity, 
that kind of support for the party and its 
leader. 

This is not to say that individual Mem- 
bers should subordinate their con- 
sciences—they should not do that—or 
their strong convictions. There have been 
many times that I have had, in my years 
of service in the Senate and the House, 
strong convictions on matters which 
would not permit me to support the lead- 
ership. But many matters are not highly 
controversial. It is not always so that the 
facts involved, the circumstances, or the 
content of the legislation are such that it 
arouses strong emotional convictions. 
There are times when Members can and 
often do feel that they can vote otherwise 
than they might have voted in order to 
support the leadership, in order to sup- 
port their party. 

Political parties are the instruments of 
Government. They are the instruments 
through which the people’s voices and 
wills are made manifest, through which 
the selection of representatives of the 
people is made. 

It is important as we develop programs 
in the legislative body that there be party 
unity, where party unity is necessary. 

On many of the measures that pass 
this body, a party position, as such, is 
nonexistent. But there are often times 
when a party position is important. 

Senator Barkley in 1945 spoke with 
strong feelings about the attendance of 
Senators. This is what he had to say: 

I do not know what has happened to the 
Senate of the United States. 


It sounds like some of my own words, 
at times. 

I do not know what has happened to the 
Senate of the United States. I regret to say 
what I am going to say, but it seems to me 
that it has reached an all-time peak in irre- 
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sponsibility of attendance on the floor of the 
Senate. 


This was 35 years ago. He said: 

We can get but few Senators to come here 
while there is under consideration one of the 
most important matters that will be before 
the Senate in weeks involving billions upon 
billions of dollars worth of property, and, 
when the debate has been concluded, Sena- 
tors will come trooping in, asking somebody 
at the door what the Senate is voting on and 
how they should vote. It does not present a 
very encouraging picture of deliberation in 
the Senate of the United States. 


Well, Mr. President, it has always been 
that way, always the same. It is, to a 
degree, the same in my day as it was in 
Senator Barkley’s day. 

But I have to say, and with pride, that 
the average attendance of Senators in 
this Congress and in the last Congress 
has been very good. 

Mr. President, the Senate voting at- 
tendance average for the 95th Congress 
was 87.80 percent. The Senate voting 
average for the 96th Congress—in other 
words, last year and this year, through 
May 1, yesterday—is 90.58 percent. That 
is a good showing for the attendance of 
Senators. 

Mr. President, as the majority leader, 
I cannot always count on every Sena- 
tor, or just on particular Senators, to 
help me when I attempt to achieve a 
majority of votes on matters that are 
important to the party, or on a con- 
troversial matter that in the judgment 
of the party leaders should pass the 
Senate. 

I always have to keep this in mind— 
a Senator who cannot vote with me to- 
day may be the Senator who will vote 
with me tomorrow and give me the 
majority of one needed to win tomor- 
row's floor battle. 

But a majority leader cannot carry 
a chip on his shoulder. He must always 
be cognizant of the problems of Mem- 
bers and always realize that, as much as 
they would like to, they cannot always go 
with him. But he can hope that here 
or there he will find in today’s problem 
vote a Senator or Senators who will 
come to his aid and make the majority 
who could not come to his aid in yes- 
terday’s problem area. Those same 
Senators may not be able to do the same 
tomorrow. 

The majority leader does not have 
much power except, perhaps, the power 
of persuasion. He has some power of per- 
suasion. I often feel that my power of 
persuasion is minimal, and in some cases 
nil. 

The majority leader has no absolute 
power, and he cannot count on the same 
Senator on every vote or in every con- 
troversy. t 

Sometimes we march up the hill and 
sometimes we march back down again. 

Some Senators just cannot cooperate 
with their leader in the support of a 
given measure or a given bill. 

But the leader has to understand this 
if he is to earn the respect and be entitled 
to the respect of his colleagues and if he 
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expects to get their support on the tough 
issues. 

Now, the majority leaders stay in close 
touch with respect to the legislative pro- 
gram, and many of the agreements that 
are worked out with respect to time on 
amendments, for debate on bills, are 
worked out between the two leaders, who 
contact the Members on their respective 
sides of the aisle, and then in formal ses- 
sions these agreements are carried out. 

The minority, though powerless in a 
showdown, can give the majority no lit- 
tle trouble. So it is much better for the 
majority leader to work with the minor- 
ity and cooperate with the minority 
leader, wherever feasible and possible, 
rather than have his opposition. 

By the same token, the minority leader 
must keep in mind that while he may be 
the minority leader today, he may be 
the majority leader tomorrow. The shoe 
may then be on the other foot. He must 
also be mindful that the press and public 
will be critical of foot-dragging and ob- 
structive tactics for partisan gain. 

Mr. President, for the time being, I 
must leave the floor because I have some 
people waiting in my office. So, for the 
moment, I will cease my discussion, but 
I will return to it later. 


RECESS FOR 30 MINUTES 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess for 30 minutes. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 11:28 a.m., recessed until 11:58 am.: 
whereupon, the Senate reassembled 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. LEVIN). 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
will announce that there are 4 minutes 
remaining for morning business. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the period 
for morning business be extended for not 
to exceed 30 minutes and that Senators 
may speak therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
in the absence of the party leaders, the 
floor whips act for them. The whips of 
the two Houses and of the two parties 
may or may not appoint assistants. The 
House whips usually have assistants and 
each whip will be responsible for a cer- 
tain region or certain districts. 

In the Senate, the whip system has 
developed under Mr. Cranston to the 
point now that there is an active orga- 
nization of deputy whips. They meet reg- 
ularly. They meet each week in the ma- 
jority leader’s office, at which time Mr. 
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CRANSTON, the majority whip, chairs the 
meeting. Each deputy whip is assigned 
certain Members of the majority party 
to be contacted on issues that arise from 
time to time, and that deputy whip will 
be responsible for reporting on the posi- 
tions of his assigned Members. 

Mr. Matsunaga of Hawaii is the chief 
deputy whip under Mr. CRANSTON. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the names of the deputy whips 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the names 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPUTY WHIPS 

Spark M. Matsunaga, Chief; John A. 
Durkin, Wendell H. Ford, John Glenn, Walter 
D. Huddleston, Patrick J. Leahy, Donald W. 
Riegle, Jr., Paul S. Sarbanes, Donald W. 
Stewart. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The assistant 
whips are appointed by the majority 
leader and the majority whip. They are 
not elected to the positions by their col- 
leagues as are the majority leader and 
the majority whip. 

The assistant whips have the respon- 
sibility of canvassing the party mem- 
bership to secure information and to pass 
out information. 

The whip, therefore, establishes a ma- 
chine or mechanism to make contact, 
on short notice, of the members of his 
whip organization and through them 
the members of his party throughout 
the Senate. 

Arrangements are made so that these 
deputy whips can be reached quickly, 
wherever they may be. They, in turn, 
can contact the Senators who have been 
assigned to them to be contacted from 
time to time. 

The secretaries to the majority and 
minority also serve their respective party 
leaders to a great extent in this regard. 

For example, Mr. Joe Stewart is the 
secretary to the majority. He has the 
Democratic cloakroom under his super- 
vision. Through that cloakroom he daily 
supplies me with the attendance tallies, 
which indicate those Senators who are 
expected to be absent, the time of ar- 
rival, the time of departure of Senators 
who may be coming in and leaving the 
city on that day or another given day. 

As a usual thing, Mr. Stewart sup- 
plies me with the attendance sheets for 
at least 1 day in advance, most usually 
2 days in advance, so that I am in a 
position to know what day is the better 
day or the best day on which to have a 
vote on a given matter. 

The young men who work in the Dem- 
ocratic cloakroom call the various offices 
every morning to find out about the 
attendance of Senators and, from the 
returns that come back in from the of- 
fices, are able very quickly then to com- 
pile the attendance total for that day 
and, if need be, for the next day at that 
point. The attendance often varies from 
hour to hour on a given day and such 
information is thus helpful to the lead- 
ership. 

The secretary for the majority, Mr. 
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Stewart, also, upon my direction, will 
contact members of the majority party 
through the cloakroom phones, or indi- 
vidually, as to their positions on issues 
that will be coming before the Senate 
and then that confidential tally sheet 
is given to me. Mr. Stewart's counter- 
part on the Republican side—Mr. Wil- 
liam Hildenbrand—performs the same 
duties as secretary to the minority. 

So with this kind of organization, the 
floor leader can have contact with every 
member of his party in a short time and 
can have a reasonable idea as to how 
the majority of his party members will 
line up on a given matter. For those 
Senators who indicate that their posi- 
tions are still a matter of question, the 
majority leader and the majority. whip 
and the deputy whips know where to 
concentrate their efforts and may then 
personally contact those Senators them- 
selves regarding their positions and, 
when possible, to secure the support of 
those Senators on the given issue. 

Where the tally sheets show that Sen- 
ators will oppose the position taken by 
the party or by the leadership, the ma- 
jority leader, the majority whip, and the 
team of whips then are in a position to, 
in some instances, discuss the matter 
with those Senators and present the case 
for a supportive vote and occasionally 
are successful in getting the Members 
to change their position prior to the 
votes. However, this is not often. 

There must be close consultations be- 
tween the majority leader and the ma- 
jority whip. The same is true, of course, 
on the other side of the aisle, between 
the minority leader and the minority 
whip—there must be close consultation. 

The whips are primarily responsible 
for keeping the Members of their party 
in attendance during the consideration 
of controversial issues. The majority 
leader and the majority whip, the secre- 
tary for the majority, and the chief dep- 
uty and deputy whips, often consult with 
respect to that cardinal principle which 
I enunciated a few days ago—having the 
right Senator at the right place at the 
right time. 

It is, from time to time, necessary for 
the party leadership to arrange a vote 
so that it will occur right at a given 
hour. Members may be coming in at that 
hour and other Members may be leaving 
town at that hour. So we have to deter- 
mine what hour on a given day will give 
us the most votes in support of the issue 
or in opposition to the issue, whatever it 
may be at the time. 


The vote, for example, on cloture the 
day before yesterday was arranged at a 
specific early hour because there were 
Members who had to leave immediately 
after that appointed hour. The two 
Florida Senators, for example, had to 
attend a ceremony in Florida in connec- 
tion with pilots who participated in the 
covert action taken a week ago in Iran. 

As it developed, the automatic quo- 
rum. which is required under rule XXII. 
required only 22 minutes and the vote 
occurred possibly 8 minutes before we 
had expected it to occur. Consequently, 
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four of our votes on this side of the aisle 
did not make the vote. Hence, the timing 
of the rollcall on that occasion resulted 
in at least three or four fewer votes than 
we had hoped to get for cloture. 

Cloture would not have been invoked 
even had all those votes been cast, but 
instead of only 53 votes, there would 
have been 56 or 57, or 58, hopefully. That 
little incident, therefore, indicates the 
significance and importance of accurate 
timing on a rollcall vote. 

Mr. President, I will have more to say 
about the majority and minority whips 
of the Senate and the history and de- 
velopment of the party whip system in 
the Senate at a later time. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Saunders, one of his sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate proceed- 
ings.) 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memori- 
als were laid before the Senate and were 
referred, as indicated: 

POM-705. A resolution adopted by the 
Senate of the State of Arkansas; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Af- 
fairs: 

“SR. 2 

“Whereas, unless conditions change sig- 
nificantly, the State of Arkansas may expe- 
rience a fifty percent decrease in new hous- 
ing starts during 1980 and similar decreases 
in new housing starts may reasonably be ex- 
pected in other states; and 

“Whereas, since the residential construc- 
tion industry affects so many other indus- 
tries, any such substantial reduction in new 
housing starts will seriously affect the en- 
tire economy of the State of Arkansas and 
the nation as a whole; and 

“Whereas, any such severe curtailment of 
new housing starts in the State will bring 
about unemployment of many persons in the 
State whose jobs either directly or indirect- 
ly depend on the residential construction 
business or the manufacture or processing of 
materials and equipment used in residential 
construction; and 

“Whereas, Arkansas is normally one of the 
first areas to feel the impact of any change 
in national housing policy since the Ar- 
kansas residential construction industry is 
3 up primarily of small businessmen; 
an 

“Whereas, it is imperative that the United 
States Congress and other federal officials 
take action at the earliest possible date to 
provide appropriate relief to the home build- 
ing industry in Arkansas and other states: 
Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the Senate of the Second 
Extraordinary Session of the Seventy-Second 
General Assembly of the State of Arkansas, 
That the Senate respectfully urges the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the United States 
Congress and the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development to take appropriate 
action to provide relief to the home building 
industry including the enactment of legis- 
lation to authorize continued use of tax 
exempt housing development bonds at the 
State level and to thereby promote the con- 
tinuation of programs similar to the highly 
successful secondary mortgage program of 
the Arkansas Housing Development Agency; 
and the enactment and funding of legisla- 
tion similar to the Brooke-Cranston Hous- 
ing Assistance Program, a low interest rate 
housing mortgage program; and any other 
reasonable action designed to promote the 
residential construction industry in Arkansas 
and other states: Be it further 

“Resolved that upon adoption of this 
Resolution, a copy shall be transmitted to 
the President of the United States, the pre- 
siding officer of the U.S. Senate and the U.S. 
House of Representatives, and to the Secre- 
tary of the Housing and Urban Development 
Agency and to each member of the Arkansas 
Congressional Delegation.” 

POM-706. A resolution adopted by the 
Senate of the State of Hawaii; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 


Affairs: 
“S.R. No. 174 


“Whereas, high interest rates have histori- 
cally contributed to national declines in 
economic activity, disproportionately bur- 
dened the interest rate-sensitive construc- 
tion and housing industries, and further im- 
poverished the nation's poor; and 

“Whereas, the high interest rate policy pur- 
sued and maintained by the federal govern- 
ment since October 6, 1979 has produced 
unprecedented historically high interest 
rates; and 

“Whereas, a recent United States Commerce 
Department report indicated that in Novem- 
ber 1979, there was a fourteen per cent de- 
cline in new housing starts and a drastic de- 
cline in the number of building permits is- 
sued (an indicator of future housing activity) 
which declined to its lowest level in more 
than three years; both of which attest to the 
deleterious impact of a high interest rate 
policy on the national construction and 
housing industries; and 

“Whereas, this interest rate induced de- 
cline in the construction and housing indus- 
tries, along with the prospect of continuing 
high interest rates, have led both govern- 
ment and private economists to forecast & 
mild recession for the first six months of 
1980; and 

“Whereas, since Hawaii has an open econ- 
omy that is particularly susceptible to na- 
tional economic slowdowns, there is a very 
limited range of policy options available to 
local officials to circumvent the effects of a 
national economic slowdown; and 

“Whereas, this high interest rate policy 
has recently affected our local economy by 
raising market mortgage rates for home- 
buyers to the State’s usury ceiling of twelve 
per cent and subsequently creating a dearth 
of available funds for home mortgage loans; 
and 

“Whereas, the Bank of Hawaii economic 
report in the February 10, 1980 issue of the 
Sunday Advertiser-Star Bulletin noted that 
although Hawaii experienced an increase in 
housing starts in 1979, relative to 1978, there 
was a significant pause in the latter portion 
of 1979, a period which coincides with the 
institution of the high federal interest rate 
policy, and which therefore, may have di- 
rectly contributed to Hawaii's construction 
and housing industry problem; and 
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“Whereas, this high interest rate policy 
has and will continue to disproportionately 
burden our low and moderate income pop- 
ulation by dissipating their dreams of home- 
ownership due to the shortage of available 
funds for home mortgage loans, high month- 
ly mortgage carrying costs and/or downpay- 
ments if funds are available, and the in- 
duced reduction in available housing units 
resulting from cutbacks in local housing 
construction; and 

“Whereas, the forecast decline in our local 
construction and housing industries has 
raised serious concern about the possible 
loss of jobs in these and other local indus- 
tries; and 

“Whereas, the federal high interest rate 
policy has further reduced the standard of 
living of local, and especially our low-income 
residents by raising the cost of living as 
local businesses pass on higher financing 
costs; now, therefore, 

“Be it resolved by the Senate of the Tenth 
Legislature of the State of Hawaii, Regular 
Session of 1980, that the Hawaii delegation 
to the United States Congress is respectfully 
requested to study the impact and prob- 
lems created by high interest rates on the 
national and local economy; and 

“Be it further resolved that the members 
of the Hawaii delegation to the United 
States Congress, on the basis of their study, 
are respectfully requested to introduce cor- 
rective legislation in their respective houses 
of the United States Congress to lower inter- 
est rates; and 

“Be it further resolved that certified copies 
of this Resolution be transmitted to the 
Honorable Jimmy Carter, President of the 
United States; the Honorable Walter Mon- 
dale, Vice President of the United States; 
the Honorable George R. Ariyoshi, Governor 
of the State of Hawali; the Honorable 
Thomas O'Neill, Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives; the Honor- 
able United States Senator Daniel Inouye; 
the Honorable United States Senator Spark 
Matsunaga; the Honorable United States 
Representative Daniel Akaka; the Honorable 
United States Representative Cecil Heftel; 
the Honorable United States Senator Wil- 
liam Proxmire, Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs; the 
Honorable United States Representative 
Henry Reuss, Chairman, House Committee 
on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs; and 
the Honorable Paul Volcker, President, Fed- 
eral Reserve System—Board of Governors.” 

POM-707. A joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Colorado; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs; 


“House Jornt RESOLUTION No. 1022 


“Whereas, The United States has experi- 
enced several years of declining or static per 
capita productivity; and 

“Whereas, The aging physical plants of 
United States industries put the United 
States at a disadvantage in relationship to 
products from countries with modernized fa- 
cilities; and 

“Whereas, The United States relies less on 
imported oil than most of the major devel- 
oped countries, yet has the highest inflation 
rate; and 

“Whereas, The United States inflation rate 
is currently placed at around twenty per- 
cent; and 

“Whereas, That inflation rate is the prod- 
uct of burgeoning government spending, a 
massive balance of payments deficit due to 
the inability of United States products to 
compete in the international marketplace, 
and the failure of the federal government to 
live within its means; and 

“Whereas, All of these problems are the di- 
rect result of overemphasis on public sector 
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control of the economy and underemphasis 
on federal government encouragement of pri- 
vate sector investment; and 

“Whereas, The United States House and 
Senate Joint Economic Committee has rec- 
ommended that capital investment be en- 
couraged through a twenty-five billion dollar 
tax cut, one-half of which would be targeted 
at encouraging business investment expendi- 
tures; now, therefore, 

“Be It Resolved by the House of Represent- 
atives of the Fifty-second General Assembly 
of the State of Colorado, the Senate concur- 
ring herein: 

“That this General Assembly urges that the 
economic policy of this State and of the 
United States focus a renewed emphasis on 
growth rather than on the redistribution of 
paucity. 

“Be It Further Resolved, That copies of this 
Resolution be transmitted to the President of 
the United States, the Vice President of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and 
each member of the Congress of the United 
States from the State of Colorado.” 

POM-708. A joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Colorado; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 18 


“Whereas, The President of the United 
States and the Congress of the United States 
have called for accelerating the rate of de- 
velopment of alternative energy sources; and 

“Whereas, The national dependence on im- 
ported oil has reached an alarming percent- 
age of our total petroleum requirements; and 

“Whereas, The supply of imported petro- 
leum is becoming increasingly unreliable and 
costly; and 

“Whereas, The enormous oil shale re- 
sources in Colorado and Utah afford the most 
likely opportunity for shale oil to become a 
significant alternative source of energy; and 

“Whereas, The ability to provide for offsite 
location of plant sites, processed shale dis- 
posal, and other oil shale facilities can en- 
hance efficient resource recovery and sound 
environmental planning and is in the public 
interest; and 

“Whereas, In order to become more energy 
self-sufficient and have the ability to pro- 
duce adequate supplies of petroleum prod- 
ucts for our nation, it is essential that the 
nation’s industries be authorized by the 
Congress of the United States to employ the 
most efficient technological resource recovery 
systems available; now, therefore, 

“Be It Resolved by the Senate of the Fijty- 
second General Assembly of the State of 
Colorado, the House of Representatives con- 
curring herein: 

“That we, the members of the Fifty-sec- 
ond General Assembly of the State of Colo- 
rado, do urge the members of the Congress 
of the United States from the state of Colo- 
rado and Utah and the Governors of Colo- 
rado and Utah to support the passage of 
federal legislation to permit the Secretary 
of the Department of the Interior to grant 
“surface only“ uses on federal lands to serve 
as oil shale plant sites or areas for the dis- 
posal of overburden and processed shale, and 
other special uses. 

“Be it further resolved, That copies of 
this Resolution be sent to the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States and to each member of the 
Congress of the United States from the 
states of Colorado and Utah, to the Gover- 
nors of the states of Colorado and Utah, 
and to the Secretary of the Department of 
Interior.” 


POM-709. A joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Colorado; to 
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the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources; 
“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 25 

“Whereas, Wayne N. Aspinall has been a 
resident of the Grand Valley of western 
Colorado since early boyhood and for the 
great majority of his almost eighty-four 
years; and 

“Whereas, Wayne N. Aspinall unselfishly 
devoted forty-eight years of his life to elec- 
tive office in the service of his fellow man; 
and 

“Whereas, Wayne N. Aspinall served as 
an outstanding legislator in both the House 
of Representatives and the Senate of the 
General Assembly of the state of Colorado 
for a period of sixteen years; and 

“Whereas, Wayne N. Aspinall was elected 
twelve times to the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States, serving 
there for twenty-four years, during which 
time he was for twelve years chairman of the 
important House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs which acted upon approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the bills introduced into 
the Congress; and 

“Whereas, In 1956, while Wayne N. Aspi- 
nall was chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
during which time there was bitter opposi- 
tion to Colorado River water resource devel- 
opment projects, the Congress enacted the 
‘Colorado River Storage Project Act’, which 
at that time was the largest reclamation au- 
thorization act ever approved by the Con- 
gress, containing authorization to construct 
for large water conservation storage units 
(Curecanti, Flaming Gorge, Glen Canyon, 
and Navajo) and eleven participating irriga~- 
tion projects in Colorado and her three sis- 
ter states in the Upper Colorado River Basin, 
and containing authorization for priority of 
planning for twenty-five additional partici- 
pating projects in the Upper Colorado River 
Basin; and 

“Whereas, In 1962, Wayne N. Aspinall was 
directly instrumental in securing the pas- 
sage of legislation by the Congress author- 
izing the construction of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas Project in Colorado and the San 
Juan Chama and Navajo Indian Irrigation 
Projects in Colorado and New Mexico; and 

“Whereas, In 1964, Wayne N. Aspinall suc- 
cessfully sponsored legislation in the Con- 
gress that authorized the construction of the 
Bostwick Park, Fruitland Mesa, and Savery- 
Pot Hook participating projects of the 
Colorado River Storage Project in western 
Colorado; and 

“Whereas, In 1968, Wayne N. Aspinall was 
a major force in maneuvering through the 
Congress the ‘Colorado River Basin Project 
Act’ which then became the largest single 
reclamation project act in history, and which 
authorized construction of the Central 
Arizona Project and five additional partic- 
ipating irrigation projects of the Colorado 
River Storage Project in western Colorado; 
and 

“Whereas, Under the chairmanship of 
Wayne N. Aspinall, the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs reported to 
the United States House of Representatives 
numerous bills, including bills which, upon 
their enactment, created and expanded units 
of the national park system, established basic 
laws pertaining to environmental improve- 
ment and outdoor recreation opportunities, 
protected the water and related land re- 
sources of our nation, and added two new 
states, Alaska and Hawaii, to the United 
States of America; and 

“Whereas, Wayne N. Aspinall has dedi- 
cated the major portion of his life to serv- 
ice to the nation, the Upper Colorado River 
Basin, the state of Colorado and especially 
to western Colorado with the result that 
Colorado is a much better place to live than 
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it otherwise would be without his diligent 
and tireless efforts which enhanced the con- 
servation, orderly development, and wise 
utilization of Colorado’s water, land, and 
mineral resources; and 

“Whereas, A bill has been introduced in 
the United States Congress to designate the 
Curecanti Storage Unit of the Colorado River 
Storage Project as the Wayne N. Aspinall 
Storage Unit of the Colorado River Storage 
Project; now, therefore, 

“Be It Resolved by the Senate of the 
Fifty-second General Assembly of the State 
of Colorado, the House of Representatives 
Concurring herein: 

“That the General Assembly of the State 
of Colorado does hereby enthusiastically sup- 
port and does hereby urge the Congress of 
the United States to promptly enact legisla- 
tion to designate the Curecanti Storage Unit 
of the Colorado River Storage Project as the 
Wayne N. Aspinall Storage Unit of the 
Colorado River Storage Project. 

“Be It Further Resolved, That copies of 
this resolution be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the President 
of the Senate and the Minority Leader of the 
Senate of the Congress of the United States, 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Minority Leader of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, to the chairman of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, to 
each member of the Congress of the United 
States from the State of Colorado, to the 
Governor of the State of Colorado, and to the 
President of Club, 20, Grand Junction, 
Colorado.” 


— 


POM-710. A joint memorial adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Colorado to the 
Committee on Finance: 


“SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL No. 1 


“Whereas, The federal income tax laws are 
so unfair to married persons that some 
married couples are obtaining divorces to ob- 
tain a tax advantage; and 

“Whereas, It ought to be the public policy 
of the United States to encourage the 
preservation of marriage by its laws, not to 
encourage the dissolution of that holy state; 
and 

“Whereas, The Congress of the United 
States has the power to amend the tax laws 
to promote the preservation of marriages and 
provide fairness to all; now, therefore, 

“Be It Resolved by the Senate of the Fif- 
ty-second General Assembly of the State of 
Colorado, the House of Representatives con- 
curring herein: 

“That the Congress of the United States 
is hereby urged to enact legislation giving 
married persons the option of filing federal 
income tax returns jointly as a married 
couple or individually as single persons. 

“Be It Further Resolved, That copies of 
this Memorial be sent to the President of 
the United States, the President of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, and each member of the Congress 
of the United States from the State of 
Colorado” 


POM-711. A resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania; to 
the Committee on Finance: 

“RESOLUTION 

“Whereas, the Advisory Council on Social 
Security on December 7, 1979 concluded an 
18 month study of the social security system; 
and 

“Whereas, the Advisory Council has sub- 
mitted its report to the United States De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare 
and the Congress for their review; and 

“Whereas, the Advisory Council recom- 
mended that half of all social security bene- 
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fits be included in income subject to Federal 
Taxation; and 

“Whereas, such taxation of social security 
benefits constitutes an invidious form of 
double taxation; and 

“Whereas, the taxation of social security 
benefits presents an unfair burden upon 
senior citizens who have already paid social 
security taxes during their working life; 
therefore be it 

“Resolved (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the General Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania memo- 
rialize the President of the United States and 
the Congress to vigorously oppose any public 
policy requiring the taxation of social secu- 
rity benefits.” 

POM-712. A joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Tennessee; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 23 


“Whereas, By an opinion dated January 
22, 1973, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, on constitutional grounds, invali- 
dated the laws of the several states which, 
by prohibiting the performance of abortions, 
had previously protected the lives of unborn 
persons; and 

“Whereas, The Congress of the United 
States has not proposed an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States which 
would restore to unborn persons protection 
from abortion; now, therefore, 

“Be it resolved by the Senate of the Ninety- 
first General Assembly of the State of 
Tennessee, the House of Representatives con- 
curring, That the State of Tennessee hereby 
applies to the Congress of the United States 
to call a convention for the sole and exclu- 
sive purpose of proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution that would protect the lives 
of all human beings including unborn chil- 
dren at every stage of their biological devel- 
opment. 

“Be it further resolved, That in formulat- 
ing a call for such a convention, the Con- 
gress is requested to consider granting an 
opportunity for abortion to women preg- 
nant as a result of rape or incest, to women 
whose unborn children are affected with 
medically determined severe physical deform- 
ities or abnormalities or with medically de- 
termined severe mental retardation, to 
women whose lives are medically determined 
to be endangered if their fetuses should be 
carried to term and to women whose physi- 
cal or mental health is medically determined 
to be subject to severe and probably perma- 
nent damage if their fetuses should be car- 
ried to term; in each instance the medical 
determination to be made by a physician a 
substantial part of whose practice does not 
consist of the performance of abortions; pro- 
vided, however, that this resolution does not 
constitute an attempt to submit to any con- 
vention called by Congress specific language 
for consideration, but is a request to Con- 
gress that the convention consider these 
topics. 

“Be it further resolved, That this applica- 
tion shall constitute a continuing applica- 
tion for such a convention pursuant to Arti- 
cle V of the Constitution of the United States 
until such time as the legislatures of two- 
thirds (34) of the states shall have made 
like applications and such convention shall 
have been called by the Congress of the 
United States. 

“Be it further resolved, That the Secre- 
tary of State transmit copies of this reso- 
lution to the President of the Senate of the 
United States, to the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to each member of the Congress 
from Tennessee, so as to attest to the adop- 
tion of this resolution by the Ninety-first 
General Assembly of the State of Tennessee.” 

POM-713. A resolution adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
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wealth of Puerto Rico; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


“RESOLUTION 


“To extend the moral support of the House 
of Representatives of Puerto Rico to the 
Cuban refugees who are in the Peruvian 
Embassy in Cuba, and to exhort the United 
States of America and all the Central and 
South American countries to grant them 
asylum. 

“Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of Puerto Rico: 

“Section 1. The moral support of the House 
of Representatives of Puerto Rico is hereby 
extended to the Cuban refugees who are in 
the Peruvian Embassy in Cuba, and the 
United States of America and all the coun- 
tries of Central and South America are 
exhorted to grant them asylum. 

“Section 2. The news media of the country 
are to be informed of the approval of this 
Resolution for its transmission and divulga- 
tion. 

“Section 3. A copy of this Resolution shall 
be sent to the Consular Corps of the Central 
and South American countries accredited in 
Puerto Rico, to the Cuban civic organizations 
in Puerto Rico, to Commander Hubert E. 
Matos, and, after being duly translated into 
English, to the President of the United States 
of America, James E. Carter, the Congress of 
the United States of America, to the Orga- 
nization of American States, and the United 
Nations Decolonization Committee.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. PELL, from the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, without amendment: 

S. Res. 418. An original resolution to pay 
a gratuity to Helen Barkan. 

S. 2348. An original bill to authorize funds 
to carry out the Federal Election Campaign 
Act of 1971 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1981 (Rept. No. 96-679). 

H. Con. Res. 279. A concurrent resolution to 
authorize the printing of a revised edition of 
“Our American Government” as a House doc- 
ument (Re nt. No. 96-680). 

By Mr. PELL, from the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, with an amendment: 

H. Con. Res. 95. A concurrent resolution to 
provide for the printing of the brochure en- 
titled How Our Laws Are Made“ (Rept. No. 
96-681). 

By Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources, with an amend- 
ment and an amendment to the title: 

S. 2337. A bill to extend for three addi- 
tional fiscal years the authorization of the 
Legal Services Corporation (Rept. No. 96- 
682). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. BOREN: 

S. 2646. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide for the exclusion 
from income of interest on certain savings; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MORGAN (by request): 

S. 2647. A bill to amend title V of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing, and Urban Affairs, 

By Mr. PELL (from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration) : 

S. 2648. A bill to authorize funds to carry 
out the Federal Election Campaign Act of 
1971 for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1981. Original bill reported and placed on 
the calendar. 
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By Mr. CRANSTON (by request) : 

S. 2649. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to increase the rates of disabil- 
ity compensation for disabled veterans; to 
increase the rates of dependency and in- 
demnity compensation for their surviving 
spouses and children; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. BOREN: 

S. 2646. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the 
exclusion from income of interest on cer- 
tain savings; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

SAVE AMERICA SAVINGS ACCOUNT ACT OF 1980 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, on April 
2, I and a number of my colleagues 
spoke on the Senate floor about our mu- 
tual alarm over the worsening economic 
condition of the country. 

I listed, at that time, the evidence. In- 
cluded in that list was a prime rate that 
had then hit 20 percent, individual sav- 
ings that were not only the lowest in 30 
years in this country, but also lagged 
significantly behind most of the other 
major industrialized countries in the 
world. 

Productivity was then at an alltime 
low. Businesses in general did not have 
access to the capital they needed to sur- 
vive. Consumer debt had more than 
doubled in 10 years to the point where 
it was more than $300 billion. Unem- 
ployment was steadily increasing, the 
housing industry was on the verge of 
collapse, and financial instituions were 
dipping into their reserve. 

Mr. President, at that time I indicated 
that I felt there was a need for the Con- 
gress and the administration to work 
together on a bipartisan basis, to put 
together an economic package, to attack 
in a vigorous manner and on an urgent 
basis the economic problems which we 
face. 

The national energy bill was running 
$80 billion a year, the economy of major 
industrialized centers all across the 
country was experiencing severe diffi- 
culties. 

It is now, Mr. President, 1 month 
later—exactly 1 month later, May 2, 
1980. Economic conditions have con- 
tinued to worsen. 

The Commerce Department reported 
earlier this week that the leading eco- 
nomic indicator plunged 2.6 percent in 
March, the most in 5 years and the third 
largest decline in the history of the 
index. 

The Department also reported that 
new orders flowing to the Nation’s fac- 
tories fell by nine-tenths of 1 percent in 
March, the largest drop in 8 months. 
Government economists are saying in 
the next few months, unemployment 
should begin to rise as more factory 
workers are laid off. 

One only has to leaf through the pages 
of this morning’s Wall Street Journal 
to find even more depressing economic 
news. Despite the recession the country 
is undoubtedly in, the Journal quotes 
Federal forecasters as doubting that 
consumer price rises will slow by sum- 
mer as the administration predicts. This 
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year’s retail climb could top 14 percent 
according to reports, which would out- 
strip the officially predicted 12.8 percent. 

The paper quotes analysts as seeing 
the basic inflation rate hanging at 10 
to 12 percent. 

Other news includes construction 
spending in March falling 5.8 percent, 
the sharpest monthly drop in 36 years— 
according to the Commerce Department. 

Automakers have cut by more than 
10 percent the already leg -ecc .d quar- 
ter production sched’ „ had set 
barely a month ago. 

In my speech last month, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I noted that Nigeria was about to 
tack on another increase in their oil 
prices which would add to the energy 
bill being paid by this country. This 
morning the report is that Saudi Arabia 
is planning to increase their prices from 
$26 to perhaps $30 per barrel. Such an 
increase could add another 2 cents per 
gallon to the cost of gasoline in this 
country. 

Also in my speech last month, I made 
the point that far worse than all of the 
economic news, was the psychological 
effect that sustained and increasing in- 
flation is having on the American people. 
I said at that time that the American 
people were simply not convinced that 
Congress and the administration were 
serious about controlling inflation or had 
the capacity to do it. 

I said at that time that there was 
nothing more important in halting the 
inflationary spiral than restoring con- 
fidence in the Government’s determina- 
tion to act. I joined with my colleagues 
in stressing that the major element in 
restoring that confidence was balancing 
the Federal budget. 

Mr. President, I still wholeheartedly 
believe that and it is deeply disturbing 
to read the front page of the Wall Street 
Journal this morning the story under the 
headline “Recession Fears Seen Hurting 
Bid to Balance Budget, Curb Inflation.” 
The thrust of the article, prepared by 
Wall Street Journal reporters, was that 
administration officials and we, the Con- 
gress, were beginning to realize that the 
arrival of the long expected recession 
would make the task of balancing the 
budget impossible and would soon force 
us to think about new tax and spending 
policies. 

Economic policymakers and congres- 
sional leaders were said to privately con- 
cede that rising unemployment would 
have them looking for ways to fight re- 
cession and inflation simultaneously. It 
was also said that some relaxation of the 
budget-cutting discipline would seem in- 
evitable, probably through a tax cut to 
reduce payroll taxes and encourage busi- 
ness investments. Such a procedure, it 
was speculated, would lead to another 
deficit in fiscal year 1981. 

Mr. President, I feel more strongly to- 
day than I did a month ago that the 
Congress must act quickly on the eco- 
nomic package I then outlined. 

The elements of that package included, 
first, not allowing important economic 
decisions to be made on a partisan po- 
litical basis. I hope we will keep this in 
mind as we begin our discussions of the 
first concurrent budget resolution on 
Monday. 
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Second, we must make as our first 
priority the shifting of resources from 
investment purposes. 

The third element in my economic 
the public sector to the private sector. 
package was facing the fact that Gov- 
ernment cost-of-living indexes must be 
revised. And fourth was the need for 
temporary transitional help to assist us 
through necessary long-range economic 
adjustments. Specifically, help to bring 
down the interest rates in key areas for 

I believe, even though interest rates 
have begun to fall, that we must reem- 
phasize the need to bring them down 
further and faster. 

Mr. President, I have written a column 
for Oklahoma newspapers dealing with 
high interest rates, their effect, and my 
solution to that problem. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of that 
column be printed in the Recorp at this 


point. 
There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
WASHINGTON WATCH 
(By Senator Davi L. Boren) 


High interest rates will not cure inflation. 
In fact, instead of curing the disease, they 
run a serious risk of killing the patient. 

Unless something is done very quickly to 
bring down interest rates in critical areas, 
we will face a serious economic crisis. 

New housing starts are at a standstill. Real 
estate sales in some areas are down by 80 
percent. Farm income is expected to drop 
by 25 percent this year. Farmers can't afford 
to borrow to plant with interest at 20 per- 
cent. Cattle prices have plunged as ranchers 
are forced to put more livestock on an 
already depressed market because of high 
interest rates. 

On a recent walking tour of small busi- 
nesses in a dozen Oklahoma cities and 
towns, I found that many are in trouble 
because they finance their inventories on 
credit. Some will have to shut their doors 
soon if interest rates don't come down 
significantly. 

The real way to fight inflation is to cut 
excessive government spending and stop the 
free-flowing government printing presses 
which destroy the value of our dollars. 

We must also increase our productivity 
by encouraging more saving and more in- 
vestment in new technology through well- 
placed tax incentives. 

This isn't the time for panic. It's time for 
sound, constructive action. We still have 
time to prevent a disaster, but the clock 
is running. 

While we work toward a long-range solu- 
tion by balancing the budget and cutting 
government spending and taxes, we need 
safety nets to prevent the collapse of key 
economic areas which could bring down the 
whole house of cards. 

I am proposing the establishment of spe- 
cial tax-exempt “Save America” savings ac- 
counts to create a pool of money which could 
be loaned by financial institutions to 
farmers, small businessmen and prospective 
homeowners. 

These accounts, to be offered through lo- 
cal banks and financial institutions, would 
pay seven per cent interest. An individual 
could place no more than $100,000 in such 
accounts. These accounts would be attrac- 
tive. In many cases a seven per cent return, 
tax free, would give the saver more than 
a 14 per cent return on which a tax is levied. 

In return, banks which offer these “Save 
America” savings accounts would agree to 
loan the deposits in these accounts at not 
more than 914 per cent interest to be used 
for operating and capital costs of businesses 
and for home purchases. The loans would 
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not be made for ordinary consumer pur- 
chases. 

“Save America” savings accounts would 
encourage more people to save. They would 
also provide lower interest loans to allow 
small businesses to keep their doors open 
by giving them reasonable interest charges 
on inventory financing. It would help save 
small farmers and ranchers from foreclo- 
sures and could help keep open the Ameri- 
can dream of owning a home. 

This special program is not a substitute 
for balancing the budget, reducing federal 
spending and cutting taxes to stimulate 
free enterprise. It could, however, provide 
important protection against a break in our 
economy while we wait for these other ac- 
tions to become effective. 

In 1933 Congress and the President acted 
together in 100 days to help turn around 
our nation’s economy. It can be done again. 
It is urgent for us to act now. This time my 
hope is that we will act to prevent trouble 
before it comes, rather than after the fact. 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I am to- 
day introducing the legislation which I 
have termed the “Save America Savings 
Account Act of 1980.” 

Iam confident, Mr. President, that this 
legislation if passed by the Congress will 
provide the desperately needed assistance 
many segments of our country require to 
ease us through this difficult period. 

Mr. President, I close my statement 
today by urging again the need for ac- 
tion—action to restore confidence and to 
stabilize the economy. 

I close my statement today by repeat- 
ing the paragraph with which I closed 
my speech 1 month ago: 

It is my sincere hope that the President 
will challenge the Congress to act quickly on 
this entire package. In 1933 Congress and the 
President acted together in 100 days to help 
turn around the economy of this country. It 
can be done. We must now display the same 
urgency. How much better to act before trou- 
ble strikes than to wait until after the fact. 
We can preserve our economic stability but 
we can no longer do so with cosmetics and 
rhetoric. We must rise to the challenge. 


Mr. President, I send to the desk the 
bill on this subject and ask unanimous 
consent it be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 2646 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Save Amer- 
ica Savings Account Act of 1980". 

Sec. 2. EXCLUSION OF CERTAIN INTEREST FROM 
INCOME, 

(a) In GeneraL.—Part II of subchapter 3 
of chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to items specifically ex- 
cluded from gross income) is amended by 
redesignating section 128 as section 129, and 
by inserting after section 127 the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 128. CERTAIN INTEREST. 

„(a) IN GENERAL.—In the case of an in- 
dividual, gross income shall not include 
amounts received as qualified interest for 
the taxable year. 

(b) Lrurratron.—Subsection (a) shall not 
apply with respect to any qualified interest 
pai | with respect to amounts on deposit in 
excess of $100,000 for the taxable year. 

“(c) APPLICATION Wire SECTION 116.— 
Amounts excluded from gross income under 
subsection (a) shall be in addition to any 
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amounts excludable under section 116 for the 
taxable year. 

„d) QUALIFIED INTEREST DEFINED.—For the 
purpose of this section— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘qualified in- 
terest’ means interest described in subpara- 
graph (A) or (B) of section 116(c)(1) which 
is paid at a rate not in excess of 7 percent 
per year, but only if the principal with re- 
spect to which the interest is payable— 

“(A) is held on deposit for not less than 
1 year, and 

“(B) is used (exclusive of reserve require- 
ments imposed by law) for the purpose of 
making qualified loans. 

“(2) QUALIFIED LOAN.—The term quali- 
fied loan’ means a loan— 

“(A) for any of the following purposes: 

“(i) the purchase of owner-occupied resi- 
dential property, 

„() the operation of a trade or business, 
or 

“(ili) the operation of a farm for farming 
p (within the meaning of section 
2032A (e) (5)); and 

“(B) the rate of interest payable on which 
does not exceed by more than 214 percentage 
points the rate of interest paid on the 
amounts from which the loan is made. 

“(3) LOANS TO ACQUIRE CERTAIN REAL PROP- 
ERTY NOT TO QUALIFY.—No loan, other than 
for the purchase of owner-occupied resi- 
dential property, shall be treated as a qual- 
ified loan if it is used, in part or in whole, 
for the purchase of land.“. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for such part is amended by strik- 
ing out the last item and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Sec. 128. Certain interest. 

“Sec. 129. Cross references to other Acts.”. 
Sec. 3. PENALTY For FAILURE To MEET QUALI- 
FIED LOAN REQUIREMENTS. 

Any person who— 

(1) uses the proceeds of a qualified loan 
(as defined in section 128(d)(2) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954) for a pur- 
pose other than a purpose described in sec- 
tion 128(d)(2)(A) of such Code, or 

(2) charges interest at a rate in excess of 
the rate permitted on such loans under 
section 128 (d) (2) (B) of such Code, 
shall be guilty of a violation of section 7201 
of such Code (relating to attempt to evade 
or defeat tax). 

Sec. 4. EFFECTIVE DATE. 


The amendments made by section 2 shall 
apply with respect to taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1979. 


By Mr. MORGAN (bv request) : 

S. 2647. A bill to amend title Vof the 

Housing Act of 1949; to the Committee 

on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, 
RURAL HOUSING AMENDMENTS OF 1980 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing the Rural Housing Amend- 
ments of 1980, as requested by the 
administration. The bill amends 11 sec- 
tions of the present law to extend the 
expiration dates of rural housing pro- 
grams and establish authorizations for 
appropriations for these programs. 

Under existing law, legislative author- 
ity for these programs expires on Sep- 
tember 30, 1980. Under the proposed bill, 
program authority would be extended 
for 2 years to September 30, 1982. 

Under the proposed legislation, Farm- 
ers Home Administration would have au- 
thority to insure and guarantee loans to 
a total amount of $3.6726 billion during 
fiscal year 1981, of which not less than 
$3.120 billion would be used for loans pro- 
viding interest credits and assistance 
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payments. In fiscal year 1980, a total of 
$4.484 billion was authorized, and the 
portion for interest credits and assist- 
ance payments was $3.07 billion. 


Farm labor housing loans would be au- 
thorized at $25.6 million in fiscal year 
1981, compared to $38 million in fiscal 
year 1980. 

Grants and loans for rehabilitation of 
low-income housing would be increased 
to $75 million during fiscal year 1981, 
from $48 million in fiscal year 1980. 

Grants for farm labor housing would 
be reduced from $30 million in fiscal year 
1980 to $25 million in fiscal year 1981. 

Technical assistance would be author- 
ized at $2 million in fiscal year 1981, a 
cut of one-half million dollars below the 
fiscal year 1980 level. 

The homeownership assistance pro- 
gram would be authorized at $100 million 
in contracts entered into in fiscal year 
1981. The program was authorized at a 
level of $500 million in fiscal year 1980, 
but no funds were appropriated for its 
implementation. 

Loans and grants for self-help hous- 
ing would be increased from $1 million in 
fiscal year 1980 to $4 million in fiscal year 
1981. 

Mr. President, the Senate Committee 
on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
will very shortly begin its markup of the 
1980 housing legislation. I expect the 
amendments recommended by the ad- 
ministration will provide the basis for the 
committee’s actions on rural housing 
this year. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
I am introducing today be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
order to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

S. 2647 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives oj the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 513 
of the Housing Act of 1949 (42 U.S.C. 1483) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out in subsection (a) “not 
to exceed $4,484,000,000 with respect to fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1980“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “not to exceed $3,672,600,- 
000 with respect to the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981, and such sums as may be 
necessary for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1982”; 

(2) by striking out in subsection (a) (1) 
“not less than $3,070,000,000" and inserting 
in lieu thereof not less than $3,120,000,000"; 

(3) by striking out in subsection (a) (2) 
“not more than $38,000,000" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “not more than $25,600,000"; 

(4) by striking out in subsection (b) (2) 
“not to exceed $48,000,000 for loans and 
grants pursuant to section 504 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1980“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “not to exceed $75,000,000 
for loans and grants pursuant to section 504 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, 
and such sums as may be necessary for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1982"; 

(5) by striking out in subsection (b) (3) 
“not to exceed $30,000,000 for financial as- 
sistance pursuant to section 516 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1980“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “not to exceed $25,000,000 
for financial assistance purssant to section 
516 for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1981, and such sums as may be necessary for 
such assistance for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1982"; and 

(6) by striking out in subsection (b) (4) 
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“not to exceed $1,500,000 for the purposes of 
section 525(a), of which not less than $750,- 
000 shall be used for counseling purchasers 
and delinquent borrowers, and not to exceed 
$1,000,000 for the purposes of section 525(b) 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1980”, 
and inserting in lieu thereof “not to exceed 
$2,000,000 for the purposes of section 525(a) 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, 
and such sums as may be necessary for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1982”. 

Sec. 2. Section 515(b)(5) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 (42 U.S.C. 1485(b) (5)) is amend- 
ed by striking out “September 30, 1980" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “September 30, 
1982”. 

Sec. 3. Section 517(a)(1) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 (42 U.S.C. 1487 (a) (1)) is amend- 
ed by striking out “September 30, 1980” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “September 30, 
1982”. 

Sec. 4. Section 521(a)(1)(C) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 (42 U.S.C. 1490 (a)(1)(C) is 
amended by striking out “may not exceed 
an aggregate amount of $985,000,000 for con- 
tracts entered into with respect to fiscal year 
1979 and an aggregate amount of $500,000,000 
for contracts entered into with respect to 
fiscal year 1980. Such additional assistance 
may not be so approved with respect to any 
fiscal year after fiscal year 1980” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “may not exceed an ag- 
gregate amount of $100,000,000 for contracts 
entered into with respect to fiscal year 1981, 
and such amount as may be necessary for 
contracts entered into with resepct to fiscal 
year 1982. Such additional assistance may 
not be so approved with respect to any fiscal 
year after fiscal year 1982”. 

Sec. 5. (a) The second sentence of section 
523(f) of the Housing Act of 1949 (42 U.S.C. 
1490c) is amended by striking out “Septem- 
ber 30, 1980” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“September 30, 1982". 

(b) Section 523(g) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(g) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for the purposes of subsection (b) 
(1)(B) not to exceed $4,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1981, and such sums as may be necessary 
for fiscal year 1982. Amounts appropriated 
under this subsection, together with principal 
collections from loans made under appro- 
priations in any previous fiscal years, shall 
be deposited in the Self-Help Land Develop- 
ment Fund, which shall be available as a re- 
volving fund without fiscal year limitation 
for making loans under subsection (b) (1) 
(B). Instruments and property acquired by 
the Secretary in or as a result of the making 
of such loans shall be assets of the Self-Help 
Land Development Fund.“. 


By Mr. CRANSTON (by request) : 

S. 2649. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to increase the rates of com- 
pensation for disabled veterans; to in- 
crease the rates of dependency and in- 
demnity comvensation for their surviv- 
ing spouses and children; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

VETERANS’ DISABILITY COMPENSATION AND 
SURVIVORS’ BENEFITS AMENDMENTS OF 1980 
© Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today, at the request of the 
administration, S. 2649, a bill to amend 
title 38, United States Code, to increase 
the rates of disability compensation for 
disabled veterans; to increase the rates 
of dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion for their surviving spouses ahd chil- 

dren; and for other purposes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill and the 
letter of transmittal be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
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letter were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 
S. 2649 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the ‘Veterans’ Disability 
Compensation and Survivors’ Benefits 
Amendments of 1980.” 

TITLE I—VETERANS' DISABILITY 
COMPENSATION BENEFITS 


RATES OF DISABILITY COMPENSATION 


Sec. 101. Section 314 is amended— 

(a) oy striking out “$48” in subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$55”; 

(b) by striking out “$88” in subsection (b) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$101”; 

(c) by striking out “$133” in subsection 
(c) and inserting in lieu thereof “$152”; 

(d) by striking out “$182" in subsection 
(d) and inserting in lieu thereof “$208”; 

(e) by striking out 8255“ in subsection 
(e) and inserting in lieu thereof “$292”: 

(f) striking out "$321" in subsection (f) 
and insering in lieu thereof “$367”; 

(g) by striking out “$380" in subsection 
(g) and inserting in lieu thereof “$435”; 

(h) by striking out 86440“ in subsection 
(h) and inserting in lieu thereof “$503”; 

(1) by striking out 8495“ in subsection (i) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$566”; 

(j) by striking out “$889” in subsection 
(J) and inserting in lieu thereof "$1,017"; 

(k) by striking out 81,104 and “$1,547” in 
Subsection (k) and inserting in lieu thereof 
81.263“ and “$1,770", respectively; 

(1) by striking out “$1,104” in subsection 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof “$1,263”; 

(m) by striking out “$1,217” in subsection 
(m) and inserting in lieu thereof “$1,392”; 

(n) by striking out “$1,383” in subsection 
(n) and inserting in lieu thereof “$1,582”; 

(0) by striking out “$1,547” each place it 
appears in subsections (0) and (p) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$1,770”; 

(p) by striking out “$664” and 8989 in 
subsection (r) and inserting in lieu thereof 
8760 and “$1,131”, respectively; 

(q) by striking out “$995” in subsection 
(s) and inserting in lieu thereof “$1,138”: 
and 

(r) by striking out “$192” in subsection 
(t) and inserting in lieu thereof “$220”. 

RATES OF ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION FOR 

DEPENDENTS 

Sec. 102. Section 315(1) is amended— 

(a) by striking out “$54” in clause (A) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$62”: 

(b) by striking out “$91” in clause (B) and 
inserting in lieu thereof 8104; 

(c) by striking out “$121” in clause (C) 
and inserting in lieu thereof $138"; 

(d) by striking out “$151” and “$30” in 
clause (D) and inserting in lieu thereof 
8173“ and "$34", respectively. 

(e) by striking out “$37” in clause (E) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$42”: 

(f) by striking out “$67” in clause (F) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$77”: 

(g) by striking out “$97” and 830“ in 
clause (G) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$111” and “$34”, respectively; 

(h) by striking out “$44” in clause (H) 
and inserting in lieu thereof 850“; 

(1) by striking out “$98” in clause (I) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$112”; and 

(j) by striking out “$82” in clause (J) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$94”. 

CLOTHING ALLOWANCE FOR CERTAIN 
DISABLED VETERANS 
Sec. 103. Section 362 is amended by strik- 


pe Be “$240” and inserting in lieu thereof 
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TITLE II—SURVIVORS' DEPENDENCY AND 
INDEMNITY COMPENSATION BENEFITS 


RATES OF DEPENDENCY AND INDEMNITY COMPEN- 
SATION FOR SURVIVING SPOUSES 


Sec. 201. (a) Section 411 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) Dependency and indemnity compen- 
sation shall be paid to a surviving spouse, 
based on the pay grade of the persons upon 
whose death entitlement is predicated, at 
monthly rates set forth in the following 
table: 


“Pay grade 


Monthly rate 
T 


It the veteran served as sergeant major 
of the Army, senior enlisted advisor of the 
Navy, chief master sergeant of the Air Force, 
sergeant major of the Marine Corps, or mas- 
ter chief petty officer of the Coast Guard, at 
the applicable time designated by section 402 
of this title, the surviving spouse's rate shall 
be $549. 

“2 Tf the veteran served as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Chief of Staff of the 
Army, Chief of Naval Operations, Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force, or Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, at the applicable time 
designated by section 402 of this title, the 
surviving spouse's rate shall be $1,024.” 


(b) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended by striking out “$38” and inserting 
in lieu thereof 843“. 

(c) Subsection (c) of such section is 
amended by striking out “$98” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$112”. 

(d) Subsection (d) of such section is 
amended by striking out “$49” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$56”. 

RATES OF DEPENDENCY AND INDEMNITY COM- 
PENSATION FOR CHILDREN 

Sec. 202. Section 413 is amended— 

(a) by striking out “$165” in clause (1) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$189”; 

(b) by striking out “$237” in clause (2) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$271”; 

(c) by striking out “$306" in clause (3) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$350”; and 

(d) by striking out “$306” and “$62” in 
clause (4) and inserting in lieu thereof 
8350“ and “$71”, respectively. 

RATES OF SUPPLEMENTAL DEPENDENCY AND IN- 
DEMNITY COMPENSATION FOR CHILDREN 

Sec. 203. Section 414 is amended— 

(a) by striking out “$98” in subsection 
(a) and inserting in lieu thereof “$112”; 

(b) by striking out “$165” in subsection 
(b) and inserting in lieu thereof “$189”; 
and 

(c) by striking out “$84” in subsection 
(c) and inserting in Meu thereof “$96”. 
TITLE IlII—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 301. Section 230 (b) is amended by 
striking out “1981,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1985.” 
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Sec, 302. Section 413 is further amended 
by inserting (a)“ immediately before 
“Whenever”, and by adding the following 
new subsection (b): 

“(b) If dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation has been awarded to a veteran’s 
child or children under this section, and 
the entitlement of an additional child is 
later established effective retroactively, the 
retroactive award payable to the additional 
child shall equal the difference between the 
total of the increased award for the retroac- 
tive period and the prior total award for that 
period.” 

Sec. 303. Subsection 414(c) is further 
amended by adding the following at the end 
thereof: 

“However, if during the month in which 
such child reaches age 18 he or she is also 
being considered a child below age 18 for 
purposes of additional dependency and in- 
demnity compensation for a surviving spouse 
under subsection 411(b) of this chapter, the 
amount of the child's award for that month 
will be reduced by an amount equal to the 
surviving spouse’s additional award, for the 
same month, attributable to the child.” 

Sec. 304. Section 3203 is amended by strik- 
ing out, in subparagraph (a)(1)(C) there- 
of, “of not less than two full calendar 
months,” and inserting in lieu thereof “in 
which pension was reduced pursuant to sub- 
Paragraph (A) or (B) of this paragraph.” 

TITLE IV—EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 401, The amendments made by this 
Act shall take effect on October 1, 1980. 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 
OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., April 14, 1980. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Transmitted here- 
with is a draft bill, “To amend title 38, 
United States Code, to increase the rates of 
disability compensation for disabled vet- 
erans; to increase the rate of dependency 
and indemnity compensation for their sur- 
viving spouses and children; and for other 
purposes.” It is respectfully requested that 
it bẹ introduced and considered for enact- 
ment. 

The measure, to be cited as the “Veterans’ 
Disability Compensation and Survivors’ 
Benefits Amendments of 1980,” would ac- 
complish the following purposes: 

a. increase the basic rates of monthly 
compensation payable to veterans for service- 
connected disabilities, as well as the addi- 
tional amounts authorized for veterans with 
dependents; 

b. increase the monthly rates of depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation (DIC) 
payable to surviving spouses and children of 
veterans whose deaths were service con- 
nected, and also increase the rate of com- 
pensation payable to certain surviving 
spouses and the surviving children of cer- 
tain veterans who died of non-service- 
connected causes but were rated as totally 
disabled due to service-connected causes at 
death; 

c. increase the annual clothing allowance 
to certain veterans wearing or using a pros- 
thetic or orthopedic appliance; 

d. eliminate duplication of certain DIC 
payments; 

e. reduce administrative costs associated 
with recomputations and collection of over- 
payments necessary when a child is retro- 
actively added to a class of dependents 
entitled to DIC; 

f. liberalize the pension reduction pro- 
vision applicable in cases involving certain 
veterans readmitted for hospital or nursing 
home care furnished by the Veterans Admin- 
istration; and 

g. extend authority to operate a Regional 
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Office in the Republic of the Philippines 
through September 30, 1985. 

The basic purpose of the disability com- 
pensation program (chapter 11, title 38, 
United States Code), throughout its his- 
tory, has been to provide relief for the im- 
paired earning capacity of veterans disabled 
as the result of their military service. The 
amount payable varies according to the de- 
gree of disability which, in turn, is required 
by the law (38 U.S.C. § 355) to represent, to 
the extent practicable, the average impair- 
ment in earning capacity resulting from 
such disability or combination of disabili- 
ties in civil occupations. Additional compen- 
sation for dependents is payable to any vet- 
eran entitled to basic compensation for dis- 
ability rated at not less than 30 percent. 

Under chapter 13 of title 38, DIC payments 
are made to surviving spouses and certain 
parents and children of veterans who die of 
a service-connected cause. This chapter also 
authorizes compensation to certain surviv- 
ing spouses and the surviving children of 
certain veterans who died of non-service-con- 
nected causes, but were rated as totally dis- 
abled due to service-connected causes. For 
surviving spouses, the monthly rates are 
geared to the military pay grade of the de- 
ceased veteran, ranging from $326 for the 
surviving spouse of an E-1 to $835 for the 
surviving spouse of an O-10. The applicable 
surviving spouses’s rate is increased by $38 
for each child of the veteran under age 18. 
An additional amount of $98 is payable where 
the surviving spouse is (1) a patient in a 
nursing home, or (2) helpless or blind, or so 
nearly helpless or blind as to need or require 
the regular aid and attendance of another 
person. If the surviving spouse does not 
qualify for the $98 “aid and attendance” 
rate but is permanently housebound, the ad- 
ditional amount is $45 per month. 

For children, where no surviving spouse is 
entitled, the monthly rates range from $165 
for one child to $306 for three children (plus 
$62 for each additional child). In the case 
of certain children specified under 38 U.S.C. 
§ 414(a) who are permanently incapable of 
self-support, the applicable basic rate is in- 
creased by $98 for each child. Under 38 U.S.C. 
§§ 414(b) and (c), in cases wherein a sur- 
viving spouse is receiving benefits, monthly 
amounts of $165 and $84, respectively, are 
paid separately to certain children of the 
veteran who are (1) permanently incapable 
of self-support, or (2) attending school while 
between 18 and 23 years of age. 

Title 1 of the draft bill relates to com- 
pensation payable to veterans for service- 
connected disabilities. Section 101 provides 
increases in the basic compensation rates of 
144 percent. The additional amounts for 
dependents provided by 38 U.S.C. §315 in 
cases of veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities of at least 30 percent would also be 
increased approximately 14.4 percent by sec- 
tion 102 of the measure. Section 103 would 
increase the amount of the annual clothing 
allowance provided by 38 U.S.C. § 362 from 
$240 to $275, for a percentage increase of 
approximately 14.4 percent. 

Title II of the draft bill is concerned with 
rates of dependency and indemnity compen- 
sation (DIC) payable to the survivors of 
deceased veterans. Section 201 provides in- 
creases of 14.4 percent in the monthly bene- 
fits payable to surviving spouses. The new 
basic rates would range from $373 to $955, 
according to the pay grade of the deceased 
veteran. The additional amount for each 
child under 18 would be raised from $38 to 
$43; the special rate for aid and attendance 
for a qualified surviving spouse would go 
from $98 to $112; and the special rate for 
housebound status would go from $49 to $56. 
Sections 202 and 203 would also increase chil- 
dren's DIC rates by approximately 14.4 per- 
cent. 

The needs of the disabled have been regu- 
larly recognized in the face of changing eco- 
nomic conditions. Since July 1952, there have 
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been 15 compensation rate increases, with 
the latest having become effective on Octo- 
ber 1, 1979. The surviving spouses and chil- 
dren of veterans who die of service-connected 
causes have also received similar increases. 
The rates of DIC payable to them were last 
increased effective October 1, 1979. 

It has been the policy of the Government 
to recommend Veterans Administration bene- 
fit increases for the disability compensation 
and DIC programs periodically in order to 
insure that our programs remain responsive 
to changing economic conditions. The Vet- 
erans Administration supports increases de- 
signed to offset the decline in purchasing 
power due to inflation as reflected by changes 
in the Consumer Price Index (CPi). The 14.4 
percent increase proposal contained in this 
draft bill is consistent with the cost-of-living 
increase to be provided for other federal pro- 
grams. The effective date of the provisions 
of this bill if enacted is October 1, 1980. The 
estimated 5-year costs of titles I and IT of 
this proposal are as follows: 


[In millions] 
Fiscal year: 


Title ITI contains miscellaneous proposals, 
including a provision which would extend 
the Administrator's authority to operate a 
regional office in the Republic of the Philip- 
pines. Other proposals contained in title III 
would eliminate certain anomolies which 
have developed in the statutory scheme con- 
cerning the DIC and pension programs. 

Under present law, the Administrator is 
authorized to maintain and operate a re- 
gional office in the Republic of the Philip- 
pines until Seotember 30, 1981. Section 301 
of the draft bill would extend this authority 
to September 30, 1985. Through its office in 
Manila, the agency edministers programs 
providing compensation, pension, and edu- 
cation benefits for 48.000 Filipino bene- 
ficiaries. In fiscal year 1979, a total of $98 
million in benefits was paid to these in- 
dividuals. It has been the agency's experi- 
ence that there is a significant advantage in 
maintaining a regional office in Manila, 
where the local employees’ understanding of 
Filipino culture and language greatly fa- 
cilitates the processing of claims. The pro- 
posed extension of the Administrator's au- 
thority to operate this office would enable 
the agency to meet the needs of its Filipino 
beneficiaries. 

The estimated 4-year costs of this proposal 
are as follows: 

[In millions] 
Fiscal year: 


Section 302 of the draft bill is designed to 
alleviate administrative burdens which can 
result when one or more children of a vet- 
eran are receiving DIC and an additional 
child is added to the class or group. Where 
there is no surviving spouse eligible to re- 
ceive DIC or death pension benefits, such 
benefits are payable to a veteran's children. 
The amount of DIC payable depends upon 
the number of children, although, to an ex- 
tent, the amounts per child decrease for each 
additional one (for example, the rate of DIC 
for one child under current law is $165, for 
two children $237, etc.). It happens on oc- 
casion that eligibility for an additional 
child is established after a veteran’s other 
children have already been awarded such 
benefits. The entitlement of the additional 
child is often effective retroactively. A com- 
Plication arises in that, while the total 
amount payable for the retroactive period is 
increased by reason of the additional child, 
the individual shares of each become less. 
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In such situations, an overpayment for 
the retroactive period results which must be 
remedied either by collection or withholding 
from some of the children to pay the others. 
Because the amounts involved in these ad- 
justments are usually small, the considerable 
administrative work generated serves little 
purpose. 

Section 302 would amend the law to pay in 
such cases the difference between the newly 
established entitlement and the amount al- 
ready paid, without disturbing the previously 
paid amounts. This would not affect the 
total paid to the whole group, although the 
child or children added by the new award 
would receive a somewhat lesser amount for 
the past period for which the other children 
have already been paid. This proposal would 
eliminate the administrative detail required 
in establishing and liquidating pertinent 
overpayments of DIC. There would be no 
additional cost as a result of its enactment. 

Section 303 of the draft bill would elimi- 
nate certain duplications of DIC payments 
which can occur under present law. Addition- 
al amounts are payable to a surviving spouse 
for each child below age 18, and these pay- 
ments are discontinued upon the child’s 
18th birthday. Under subsection 414(c) of 
title 38, DIC also becomes payable to the 
children in such families once they attain age 
18 if they are attending school, and can con- 
tinue until they reach age 23 while they 
continue to attend. This entitlement becomes 
effective the first day of the month of their 
18th birthdays. Hence, for the period from 
the first of that month until the birthday 
of the child, a dual award is being paid. 
Section 303 would eliminate this duplicate 
payment by reducing the child’s award for 
the month of his or her birthday by the 
amount of the surviving spouse's additional 
award for the same month attributable to 
the child. 

It is estimated that the yearly savings to 
be effected by section 303 would be approxi- 
mately $50,000. 

The last section of title III, section 304, 
would amend the current law applicable to 
certain veteran pensioners who are furnished 
domiciliary, hospital, or nursing home care 
by the Veterans Administration. The perti- 
nent statute, 38 U.S.C. §3203(a)(1), pro- 
vides that when a veteran having neither 
spouse nor child is furnished domiciliary 
care by the Veterans’ Administration, no 
pension in excess of $60 per month may be 
paid to or for that individual after the end 
of the second full calendar month following 
the month of admission. In cases involving 
veterans having neither spouse nor child who 
are furnished hospital or nursing home care 
by the agency, the pension limitation is ap- 
plicable after the end of the third full 
calendar month following the month of ad- 
mission. The rationale for providing a more 
generous period of time before pension is re- 
duced in cases involving hospital or nursing 
home care is that individuals in these cate- 
gories are more likely than are domiciliary 
residents to have major expenses (such as 
rent for living quarters) which will either 
continue during or resume following the 
periods of care. Section 3203(a)(1) further 
provides that when individuals are readmit- 
ted for domiciliary, hospital, or nursing home 
care within six months, pension, will be 
limited to $60 per month after the month of 
readmission if the earlier period of care was 
of not less than two full calendar months. 
The anomalous result of this statutory 
scheme is that a veteran who has been fur- 
nished hospital or nursing home care for 
a period of more than two but less than 
three months, and has therefore not experi- 
enced a reduction of pension, will neverthe- 
less suffer an immediate reduction of pen- 
sion if readmitted for such care within six 
months after the initial period. Section 304 
of the draft bill would amend section 3203 
(a) (1) to provide that upon readmission for 
hospital or nursing home care, an immediate 
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pension reduction after the month of read- 
mission would occur only if the initial period 
of care had been of sufficient duration (i.e., 
at least three full calendar months) to have 
resulted in a pension reduction. 

The cost of section 304 would be less than 
$1,000,000 per year. 

Title IV of the draft legislation specifies 
an effective date of October 1, 1980, for all 
provisions of the bill. 

The Office of Management and Budget ad- 
vises that enactment of the draft bill would 
be in accord with the program of the Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely, 
Max CLELAND, 
Administrator.@ 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
S. 2152 


At the request of Mr. Netson, the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. Javits) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2152, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide a doubling of investment 
tax credit for used section 38 property 
by raising the $100.000 limitation on such 
property to $200,000. 

S. 2417 


At the request of Mr. Bentsen, the Sen- 
ator from Missouri (Mr. DANFORTH) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2417, a bill 
entitled the “Productivity Improvement 
Act of 1980.” 

SENATE RESOLUTION 407 

At the request of Mr. Stevens, the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER) 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. DuRKIN) were added as cosponsors 
of Senate Resolution 407, a resolution to 
express the sense of the Senate that it 
offer its congratulations to Americans 
who participated in the Second Olympic 
Winter Games for the Physically Handi- 
capped in Geilo, Norway. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 418—ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION REPORTED TO 
PAY A GRATUITY 


Mr. PELL, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported the 
following original resolution, which was 
placed on the calendar: 

S. Res. 418 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Helen Barkan, widow of Sam Barkan, an em- 
ployee of the Senate at the time of his death, 
a sum equal to 1114 months’ compensation at 
the rate he was receiving by law at the time 
of his death, said sum to be considered in- 
clusive of funeral expenses and all other al- 
lowances. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


TRANSFER OF TECHNOLOGY TO 
THE SOVIETS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on 
April 30, 1980, in addressing the Con- 
ference on U.S. Technological Policy 
Issues held by the Institute of Electrical 
and Electronics Engineers (IEEE), I 
pointed out the failure of past U.S. 
policy to restrict the flow of security sen- 
sitive technology to the Soviet Union 
and its allies. The Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations—of which I am 
vice chairman—has identified these de- 
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fects in the course of its inquiry on 
technology transfers. 

I also raised questions as to how seri- 
ous the Carter administration really is 
with its new purported “get tough” 
policy on exporting high technology to 
the Soviets. The Investigations Subcom- 
mittee will be carefully monitoring the 
implementation of this new policy. 

Mr. President, I would like to share 
my views on this important issue with 
my colleagues. To that end, I ask that 
my remarks to the IEEE on this matter 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The remarks follow: 

TECHNOLOGY TRANSFER TO THE SOVIET UNION 
(Remarks by Senator Henry M. Jackson) 


Our country now confronts, for the first 
time, a potentially adverse strategic balance, 
a changing balance against us in theater 
nuclear forces in Europe, and a continuation 
of the West's inferiority in regional con- 
ventional forces. Only because of our con- 
siderable historic advantage in technology 
have we been able to maintain strategic 
parity with the Soviets. Now our technologi- 
cal lead is being seriously challenged. The 
Russians have outspent the U.S. on military 
research and development by 50% over the 
last decade. A particularly threatening factor 
is the laxity in U.S. controls on the transfer 
of strategic technology to Soviet bloc 
nations, 

The relaxation of controls on strategic 
trade with Moscow has been a central prin- 
ciple of the policy of detente under three 
Administrations. A basic tenet of the policy 
is that trade would create a web of inter- 
locking interests. A purported benefit to be 
achieved was greater cooperation from the 
Soviets. But the Kremlin has exploited 
detente to acquire the West's latest tech- 
nology to make up for their own deficiencies 
and thereby fortify its military-industrial 
complex. The Administration should not 
have been surprised that logistical support 
for the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan was 
provided by Kama River trucks produced 
from American and other Western tech- 
nology. 

Lenin foretold this process. He said that 
Western capitalists would sell the Soviet 
Union the rope with which the Soviets 
would hang the West. 

The truth is our export control system is 
a shambles. The United States and its allies 
have been selling the rope to the Soviets. 
What we haven't sold, we have been giving 
away in educational, governmental and com- 
mercial technical exchange programs. What 
we haven't sold or given away, they have 
been stealing. 

Take the case of the Kama River Truck 
plant. The U.S. approved the export of goods 
and technology in 1971 for this plant despite 
the objections of the Department of Defense 
that these trucks could and would probably 
be used by the Soviets to enhance their 
military logistical support. 

When it became a matter of public record 
last summer that the risk had materialized, 
the Administration declined to take any re- 
medial action. I received a letter from the 
former Secretary of Commerce that made the 
bizarre assertion that the presence of Kama 
trucks in Soviet military units in Eastern 
Europe did not constitute a diversion of the 
plant to military use. The Secretary sug- 
gested that there was no basis for concern 
because the Soviets had not made a specific, 
legally enforceable promise not to divert the 
trucks to military use. This same false rea- 
soning was used by the former Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce when he testified be- 
fore Congress that there would be no diver- 
sion even if the Russians started producing 
armored personnel carriers at the Kama 
plant. 

The controversy demonstrated that the 
Soviet Union was not caught in a web of 
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interlocking interests that supposedly char- 
acterized detente. Rather, the Administra- 
tion behaved like a brain-damaged spider 
caught in its own web, unable to extricate 
itself. The Administration resisted taking 
any action in response to the Kama River 
diversion until after the Afghanistan inva- 
sion, undertaken with the assistance of 
Kama trucks. Then the Commerce Depart- 
ment revoked two licenses for spare parts for 
the IBM computer at the Kama foundry. 
But, just a few days before the invasion, the 
Commerce Department was opposed to re- 
voking even these licenses. 

Now, take the case of the Zil complex. The 
corruption of security analysis has gone so 
far as to justify the export of computer 
equipment to the Zil complex, a Soviet or- 
ganization known to produce trucks and 
missile launchers for the Soviet military. The 
government justified the sale of a computer 
to the Zil complex on the ground that the 
contribution to the military is not sig- 
nificant. The argument ran that only a rela- 
tively small percentage of Zil's truck pro- 
duction goes to the military and that Zil 
produces only a small number of missile 
launchers. This is a short-sighted and dan- 
gerous accountant’s numbers game. 

It reminds me of the story of the French 
balloonist who one day strayed off his course, 
crossed the Channel and crash-landed in the 
English country side. Luckily, an English 
gentleman was nearby and raced to the bal- 
loon and assisted the dazed Frenchman, who 
asked “Where am I?” The Englishman re- 
plied: “You are in a basket in the middle of 
a meadow, my dear chap.” The Frenchman 
then asked: “Monsieur, are you an accoun- 
tant, by any chance?” The surprise English- 
man replied: “Yes, by George, but how did 
you know that?” The Frenchman responded: 
“Because the information you gave me is 
completely accurate, but totally useless.“ 

The moral of the story is that Congress 
cannot legislate good judgment which has 
been so often lacking in the administration 
of our export laws. 

1 

Export administration officials have justi- 
fied many sales to the Soviets on the ground 
of “foreign availability’—that is to say— 
comparable quality goods or technology are 
available in substantial quantities from for- 
eign sources. All too frequently, however, 
foreign availability findings have been based 
on wholly inadequate data and superficial 
staff analysis. 

Many security-sensitive technology sales to 
the Soviets have been justified on the basis 
that the cooperation of our COCOM allies— 
NATO and Japan—could not be secured. 

In fact, the United States has been un- 
dermining the effectiveness of COCOM. It has 
taken the lead in seeking exceptions from 
the COCOM embargoes on security-sensi- 
tive items, which has encouraged our allies 
to act likewise. 

I believe the whole foreign availability 
issue has been blown out of perspective by 
government officials and businessmen who 
have been eager to increase U.S. exports. We 
must keep in mind that export controls ap- 
ply just to strategically significant items. 
These items have accounted for only 1% of 
our total trade with the Soviet Union. If we 
err on the 1%, it should be on the side of 
security. 

The net result of U.S. policies over the past 
decade has been to create a working pre- 
sumption that goods and technologies that 
are on our national security control list can 
be exported. As a consequence, less than 

% of license applications for exports to the 
Soviet Union have been denied. 

This has meant a significant contribution 
to the Soviet Union’s military potential. 
Western technology has upgraded the So- 
viet motor vehicle, machine-building and 
chemical industries. IBM computers licensed 
for export to the Soviets were helpful to 
them in the development of their own Ryad 
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computer system. U.S. ball bearing grinders 
sold to the Soviets in 1973 and 1974 are mak- 
ing a distinctive contribution to the Soviet 
military effort and could be producing the 
precision miniature ball bearings used in cur- 
rent and follow-on MIRV guidance systems. 


m 


For years proponents of detente have en- 
couraged the Soviet bloc nations to send 
their best technicians and scientists to our 
leading educational institutions to study and 
work in the computer and other advanced 
and emerging technological fields which may 
not have reached the military application 
phase in this country. For example, one Rus- 
sian exchange student came to the U.S. to 
study the chemistry of fuel-air explosives. 
In contrast, American students go to the So- 
viet Union to study literature, history and 
economics. Business and governmental ex- 
perts are expressing growing concern about 
the virtually unregulated flow of critical 
technology to the Soviet Union that has oc- 
curred in these exchange programs, with no 
reciprocal benefits to our country. 


Iv 


While we have carried on business as usual 
with the Soviets, they have been stealing our 
best technology that we won't sell them. In- 
telligence agencies estimate that between 
1973 and 1977, $150 million of Western em- 
3 goods were illegally shipped to the 

Under Secretary of Defense Perry has - 
tifled that the Soviet Union a’ eee: 
systematic, well-organized and effective” 
operation to illegally acquire security- 
sensitive Western goods and technologies. 
The thefts have included some of our most 
advanced IBM computers. The clandestine 
acquisitions we know about appear to be 
only the tip of an iceberg. The results in 
terms of damage to our security far exceed 
the dollar value of the equipment and tech- 
nology involved. 

v 


The Senate Permanent Subcommitte on 
Investigations—of which I am Vice Chair- 
man—has been inquiring into the adverse 
impact on our national security of lax con- 
trols on the transfer of technology to Soviet 
bloc nations. I have made recommendations 
to the Carter Administration to remedy the 
defects in our export control system which 
have been identified in the Subcommittee 
studies and hearings. 

Finally, since the invasion of Afghanistan, 
the Administration has indicated its inten- 
tion to pursue a more restrictive export con- 
trol policy toward the Soviets. The Admin- 
istration has said that: 

Generally it will not approve exports of 
COCOM items; 

It will tighten criteria used in reviewing 
applications for licenses for the export of 
technology, including process know-how for 
plants and militarily relevant industrial 
sectors; 

And has established a presumption of de- 
nial for exports of technology for manufac- 
turing oil and gas production and explora- 
tion equipment. 

In addition, the Administration is nego- 
tiating with our COCOM allies with a view 
to seeking their agreement on improved 
multilateral controls. 

These are steps in the right direction. But 
I am concerned about some aspects of the 
Administration’s new guidelines: 

First, the Commerce Department said that 
the new U.S. no-exceptions“ policy is sub- 
ject to possible exceptions. Clearly, those 
exceptions could be interpreted narrowly or 
broadly. 

One exception criterion that troubles me 
is for spare parts and servicing of computers 
that had been previously exported to the 
Soviets but which would not be licensed 
under the new policy. The Commerce De- 
partment is suggesting that continuing to 
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supply parts and service to these computers 
may serve Western security interests by 
maintaining visitation safeguards. These so- 
called “safeguards,” however, provide no 
adequate assurance against diversion of 
computer time to military use. This was 
confirmed in recent testimony before our 
Investigations Subcommittee by Under Sec- 
retary of Defense Perry—and is a view shared 
by other experts. I urge that this exception 
criterion be revoked since it is without foun- 
dation and permits the Soviets the military 
advantage of using the very type of com- 
puters which we say we won't sell to them. 

Second, thus far the new policy consists 
largely of general statements of principles 
and intentions and possible exceptions, 
which will be translated into licensing de- 
cisions on a case-by-case basis. The proof of 
the policy is in its implementation. 

The Commerce Department has yet to 
decide whether to revoke or confirm about 
400 suspended licenses and 300 suspended 
applications for exports to the Soviet Union. 
I understand that a few cases have been 
decided but that the Commerce Department 
has not given public notice of this fact. I 
urge the Administration to publicly report 
its actions on these licenses and applica- 
tions consistent with the protection of pro- 
prietary information. The public has a right 
to know. In any event, the Investigations 
Subcommittee will be monitoring these 
decisions. 

Third, certain U.S. assembly line equip- 
ment and technology remain exportable to 
the Kama River truck plant without a vali- 
dated license and will be shipped unless the 
Administration stops it. Such items could 
be used to expand significantly the capacity 
of that plant. They should be subject to vali- 
dated license control and licenses should be 
denied. Other technologies and goods which 
could materially upgrade or expand known 
Soviet manufacturers of products for the 
military should also be subject to validated 
license requirements and licenses should 
likewise be denied. 

Fourth, a number of kibitzers suggest that 
the new American get-tough policy on high 
technology will fail because one or more of 
our allies may not cooperate. I believe that 
if the United States resumes its position of 
leadership on export control, our allies will 
be inclined to join us. After all, it is in their 
security interests as well as ours. 


Should a nation initially refuse to coop- 
erate with us in denying alternative sources 
of strategic technology or goods, it hardly 
enhances U.S. credibility to race to Moscow 
to sell the very item we had argued would 
be contrary to our security interests for the 
other nation to sell, In such instances, the 
U.S. should make vigorous diplomatic efforts 
to persuade such a nation to reconsider. If 
the President needs additional authority to 
encourage other nations to cooperate in 
multilateral controls, I assume he will ask 
for it and that the Congress would support 
appropriate legislation. 

Finally, I am concerned that it took the 
cataclysmic invasion of Afghanistan to 
awaken the Administration to the need to 
tighten up export controls. Beyond this, I 
am dismayed that President Carter seems to 
view the new export contro] policy primar- 
ily as a temporary retaliation for the inva- 
sion, and that he has indicated U.S. policy 
will revert to a pre-invasion normality, if the 
Soviets withdraw from Afghanistan. 


On March 3, Secretary Vance said that 
“When Soviet troops are fully withdrawn 
from Afghanistan, our intention is to remove 
the sanctions we have imposed since the 
invasion of that nation.” The President told 
the Washington Post on March 29: “I hope 
that eventually if the Soviets will withdraw 
from Afghanistan that we can restore normal 
trade relationships and other relationships 
with the Soviets.” On April 11, the President 
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told a press conference: “It is essential that 
our intentions be absolutely clear. The 
measures we have taken against the Soviet 
Union since the invasion will remain in 
effect until there is total withdrawal of So- 
viet troops from Afghanistan.” 

vI 

My friends, the situation calls for a co- 
herent, consistent, national export control 
policy effectively administered—not quick 
fixes, diplomatic feints and nostalgic talk 
about detente and normal trade relation- 
ships. 

President Carter often says he is a reader 
and admirer of Professor Reinhold Niebuhr. 
I urge him to take to heart these words of 
that distinguished theologian: 

“There has never been a scheme of justice 
in history which did not have a balance of 
power at its foundation. If the democratic 
nations fail, their failure must be partly at- 
tributed to the faulty strategy of idealists 
who have tco many illusions when they face 
realists who have too little conscience.” 

The flaws in our export controls are due 
to an absence of conviction, not of resources; 
it is within our capacity and that of our 
allies to remedy them. It is still possible to 
improve our export controls. But the time is 
long overdue to translate rhetoric about our 
tough new policy into effective action. 


A SALUTE TO SAFETY PATROLS 


@ Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, every 
morning and every afternoon, we see 
them at our intersections, their disposi- 
tions as bright and refreshing as the 
fluorescent orange banners they wear. 
Like our other public servants, school 
safety patrols are always on duty, help- 
ing other children to arrive safely at 
their elementary schools. The patrols’ 
care and concern shines through in their 
every action. 

Tomorrow morning, Saturday, May 3, 
at 10, these civic-minded youngsters will 
be honored during the 49th Annual 
School Safety Parade through down- 
town Washington, Over 28,000 elemen- 
tary school patrols are expected to 
march in the parade, which is sponsored 
by the Potomac Division of the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association. Marching 
bands, drill teams, circus clowns, and 
familiar children’s characters will also 
participate in the festivities. Patrol dele- 
gations from Maryland, Virginia, and 
District schools have been busy for weeks 
creating floats and slogans with a theme 
of safety. 

The parade will have wide appeal for 
children. Patrols from the Hearst Ele- 
mentary School in the District, for ex- 
ample, will be marching to the rhythm of 
this slogan: “The Hearst patrols are 
safety bugs, we're here to spread the 
word. ‘Safety’ is our motto, we'll bug you 
till we're heard” The children will be 
dressed as good bugs and bad bugs, the 
latter demonstrating poor safety habits, 
such as failing to cross the street at an 
intersection and not listening to the pa- 
trols. 

On occasion, a school’s safety motto 
receives national attention. Such was the 
case with the slogan, “Behind every 
rolling ball is a running child,” which 
the AAA adopted for widespread use 
after it originated in a safety patrol pa- 
rade in the early 19408. 

The parade attracted patrol delega- 
tions from schools nationwide until the 
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late 1960's, when demonstrations in 
Washington discouraged attendance. 
This year, patrols from California, 
Michigan, and North Carolina have been 
invited to join the local children in the 
parade, with hopes of revitalizing the 
event’s traditional national dimension. 

The parade offers an oportunity for 
area patrols to develop a sense of 
camaraderie and cooperation among the 
schools. The patrols keep that spirit 
alive throughout the year at area patrol 
Olympic sports days, summer safety 
training camps, and group trips to local 
sporting events. 

As AAA Traffic Safety Manager Tony 
Giannone says, the parade is essentially 
the best way for the community to thank 
the thousands of area youngsters for 
their dedication to a difficult job that the 
schools cannot afford to pay adults to 
do. Yet the parade is but the culmina- 
tion of year-round, multifaceted safety 
education programs in area schools. For 
example, the traffic safety divisions of 
two Maryland counties, Montgomery and 
Prince Georges, give presentations to 
schoolchildren and community citizens 
on such diverse topics as responsible bi- 
cycle riding in the spring and sleigh rid- 
ing in the winter, fire prevention during 
the Christmas season, and pedestrian 
safety at all times. I am especially proud 
of Prince Georges County, which re- 
ceived an AAA commendation for having 
the lowest pedestrian accident rate in the 
country for a jurisdiction of its size in 
1979. I ask that an article from the 
American Motorist magazine, which de- 
scribes elements of the Prince Georges 


County traffic safety program, be printed 
in the RECORD. 
The article follows: 
Prince GEORGES County POLICE SAFETY 
PROGRAMS 


Every parent is concerned with the safety 
of their children, yet few realize the impor- 
tant role local police officers play in shaping 
the safety habits their youngsters learn. 
Often, it is the friendly police officer who first 
warns them about “Danger Stranger” and 
teaches them how to evacuate a school bus 
in case of emergency. 

Here in the metropolitan Washington area, 
police administrators have long recognized 
the value of safety education. In every juris- 
diction, full-time police officers are assigned 
to assist schools in this important task. 

The Safety Education Section of the Prince 
George’s County Police Department, however, 
deserves special recognition for their versa- 
tile safety programming at all school levels. 
Under the direction of Sergeant Kenneth W. 
Savoid, a corporal and six officers bring their 
safety message to approximately 140,000 stu- 
dents in Prince George’s County each school 
year. Here are a few highlights of their out- 
standing program: 

An officer from the safety section visits 
every elementary school in the county at 
least twice per year to address a school as- 
sembly or talk to an individual classroom. 
These safety presentations, which often in- 
clude films and hand-out materials, are de- 
signed to appeal to the interests of various 
grade levels. Topics include pedestrian, bus, 
skateboard and bike safety. 

The five officers assigned to the county's 
133 elementary schools also serve as police 
safety coordinators for the county's 7,000- 
member School Safety Patrol program. As 
coordinators, they attend patrol meetings 
at each school several times a year, distrib- 
ute AAA safety equipment and training ma- 
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terials, supervise at hazardous locations and 
plan special outings for patrol members. 
These officers are also responsible for the 
county’s adult crossing guards. 

During the summer, in cooperation with 
AAA and the Prince George’s County School 
System, the section conducts six, one-week 
resident training camps for future school 
safety patrol officers at the Croom Voca- 
tional Center in Upper Marlboro, Maryland. 
At the camp, the youngsters learn how to 
supervise the patrol unit at their school. 
The daily camp schedule includes classroom 
and on-the-street instruction in patrol du- 
ties, as well as games, contests, campfires 
and sporting events organized by the police 
officers. 

This year, 600 boys and girls, representing 
patrol units at every elementary school in 
the county, attended the training sessions. 

Officers assigned to the county high schools 
hold rap“ sessions with students enrolled 
in driver education courses. Topics covered 
range from traffic safety law to the effect of 
alcohol and drugs on driving ability. Through 
these informal discussions, the officers reach 
virtually every new driver in Prince George’s 
County. 

The county's unique “Block Parent“ pro- 
gram developed by the section in the late 
1960's, has won acclaim throughout the na- 
tion. Parents who volunteer for the program 
are carefully screened by the police depart- 
ment and then given a sign which identifies 
their home as a place youngsters can go if 
they need help while walking to or from 
school. Ideally, one block parent is located 
along every major school route. 

Several officers conduct bike “rodeos” dur- 
ing the spring and summer months to teach 
bike safety and maintenance to county 
youths. The rodeos have proved to be very 
successful. Last year, for example, 7,716 
youngsters attended the workshops and reg- 
istered their bicycles. 

AAA salutes the Prince George's County 
Police Safety Education Section for a job 
well done! @ 


SOLIDARITY DAY: THE COURAGE 
OF IDA NUDEL 


@ Mr. PELL. Mr. President, over the 
years, the efforts of the American Jewish 
community to aid and encourage the be- 
leaguered Soviet Jewish community have 
been outstanding. Just this Sunday, on 
April 27, the Greater New York Confer- 
ence on Soviet Jewry sponsored “Soli- 
darity Sunday,” a public outpouring of 
support for fellow Jews living in the So- 
viet Union. Since 1972, communities all 
across the Nation have been holding sim- 
ilar demonstrations to reaffirm their soli- 
darity with their Jewish brethren in the 
U.S.S.R. who have been denied the free- 
dom to practice their religion and the 
right to live in the country of their 
choice. 


I wholeheartedly commend groups such 
as the Greater New York Conference on 
Soviet Jewry for their unwavering com- 
mitment to the causes of freedom and 
justice. As Cochairman of the Commis- 
sion on Security and Cooperation in Eu- 
rope, I know all too well that the Krem- 
lin has callously ignored the pledges that 
it made at Helsinki 5 years ago and has 
consistently failed to facilitate the re- 
unification of families and to respect the 
fundamental freedoms of its citizens. 

On the same day that New Yorkers 
were rallying not far from the United 
Nations to commemorate Solidarity 
Sunday,” Jewish activist Ida Nudel was 
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celebrating her 49th birthday. But for 
the second year in a row, this brave wom- 
an was forced to observe her birthday 
in exile in a remote Siberian village. In 
June of 1978, Ida was sentenced to 4 
years of internal exile for malicious 
hooliganism.” Her crime had been to 
hang a placard from the window of her 
Moscow apartment that was inscribed 
with the plea: “KGB, Give Me My Visa 
to Israel!” 

Ida had first applied to emigrate to 
Israel in 1971. Her only living relatives 
were allowed to leave and settle in Is- 
rael. But Ida was repeatedly denied an 
exit visa. An economist by profession, 
she soon became active in helping Jews, 
like herself, who had been victims of So- 
viet persecution and who had been im- 
prisoned for speaking out for what they 
believed. Ida gave new hope to those 
languishing in Soviet prisons and camps 
through her letters and gift parcels. For 
her selfiess efforts in their behalf, she 
was known as “the guardian angel” of 
Jewish Prisoners of Conscience. 

Now this “guardian angel” is living in 
intolerable conditions in the bleak Si- 
berian marshlands. The harsh winter 
has taken its toll on her health; she 
suffers from a heart ailment, a stomach 
ulcer and kidney problems. In October 
of 1979, she asked to see a specialist in 
Moscow, but the local doctor refused. 

Simply exiling Ida Nudel to Siberia 
was not enough for the Soviet authori- 
ties. Now they are contriving to turn 
the local populace against her. In Febru- 
ary of this year, the regional newspaper 
in Tomsk oblast included a scathing per- 
sonal attack against Ida in an article 
about “the intrigues of Zionism.” Ida re- 
ports, to her dismay, that copies of this 
article have been posted in stores and 
public places in and around the small 
village where she lives and throughout 
the entire rayon. 

It is time for the suffering of Ida Nu- 
del to end. She and others like her must 
be allowed to exercise the basic civil 
rights promised to them in the Helsinki 
accords and guaranteed them by the nu- 
merous human rights covenants that the 
Soviet Union has signed. 

As we remember the plight of Soviet 
Jews on occasions such as “Solidarity 
Sunday,” it is also an appropriate time 
to pay tribute to this valiant figure in 
the Soviet Jewish movement and ap- 
plaud her courage. I look forward to the 
day in the near future when Ida Nudel 
will be free to celebrate her birthday, 
surrounded by her family and friends 
and in the country of her choice.@ 


FOOD STAMP SPENDING MUST BE 
BROUGHT UNDER CONTROL 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I note 
that several of my colleagues have taken 
the floor to “warn” the Senate that im- 
mediate action on a massive infusion of 
additional Federal dollars is necessary 
to avert a shutdown of the food stamp 
program. The Senator from North 
Carolina, in turn, feels obliged to take 
the floor to “warn” the Senate that the 
food stamp program must be reformed. 
Otherwise, it will collapse under its own 
weight. 
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Just like last year, Congress will soon 
be “legislating in crisis” because the 
food stamp program has again spent tax 
dollars faster than anyone imagined 
possible. All of this “emergency action” 
is not coincidental. Indeed, it is obvi- 
ously contrived. The pressure on Con- 
gress is deliberately orchestrated by the 
food stamp bureaucracy. 

Last year, after the administration de- 
layed for month after month, Congress 
hurriedly enacted the 1979 “emergency” 
food stamp bill which was required to 
prevent pro rata benefit reductions to 
all food stamp recipients. Threats of 
benefit reductions impacting most heavi- 
ly upon the poorest citizens was the prod 
used to ram the additional billions 
through Congress on an “emergency” 
basis. In that way, consideration of re- 
forming this runaway food stamp pro- 
gram was delayed, and the stage was 
set for massive increases in program 
costs 


In an effort to prevent the occurrence 
of another “crisis,” Congress adopted 
the Lugar amendment, of which I was a 
cosponsor. That provision of the law 
makes clear that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has discretion in the manner of 
reducing food stamp benefits, if program 
expenditures should otherwise exceed 
appropriated levels. Also, the Lugar 
amendment requires monthly reports 
from the Secretary of Agriculture on the 
program’s cost estimates. Since the first 
report in January of this year, it has 
been obvious that moderate reductions 
in program outlays have been needed. 
Instead, the Secretary elected to forgo 
any mild and sensible cutback and, 
thereby, risk a program shutdown. 

Meanwhile the leadership in Congress 
has again comovlacently sat back while 
the long-recognized May 15 deadline ap- 
proached. Obviously, the food stamp 
“crisis” which now exists was purposely 
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allowed to arise so food stamp legisla- 
tion must once again be considered on 
an emergency basis. Once again, there 
will be cries that there is not sufficient 
time to resolve necessary food stamp is- 
sues. And, once again, badly needed re- 
forms will again have “to wait until next 
year.” 

But food stamp reform cannot wait. 
The taxpayers are being bled white. Leg- 
islative proposals for reasonable reform 
proposals have been introduced and 
there has been some discussion of 
them. Food stamp reform is essential if 
fiscal responsibility is to be achieved. 
Literally billions of taxpayer dollars are 
at stake. No contrived “crisis” can be 
used as a legitimate excuse for putting 
aside reasonable reforms, and I want it 
made clear that this Senate, this year, 
is going to have to address the need for 
these reforms. 

Mr. President, the real food stamp 
crisis is the refusal by Congress to re- 
form the food stamp program. One out 
of every seven Americans now meets the 
overly lenient eligibility standards of the 
food stamp program. Indeed, 22 million 
people are now receiving free food 
stamps. And, the food stamp program 
will cost almost $11 billion next year if 
it is not. 

This Senator from North Carolina 
does not intend that the truly needy 
should go hungry. But, I cannot sit idly 
by while the food stamp program con- 
tinues to run out of control. American 
taxpayers cannot afford to wait another 
year to rein in this runaway program. 
Food stamp program reforms are need- 
ed—now; the Senate has an obligation 
to assure they are enacted this year. 

Mr. President, so that Senators may 
have an adequate understanding of the 
scope of the problem of food stamp 
wastefulness and extravagance, I asked 
the minority staff of the Senate Com- 
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mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry to prepare a statistical sum- 
mary and explanation of some of the 
most highly significant problem areas in 
the food stamp program. I ask that the 
report provided to me be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 
The report follows: 


Foop STAMP FACTS AND FIGURES 
PARTICIPATION 


The Congressional Budget Office estimates 
that in March, 21.7 million people partici- 
pated in the foodstamp program—that is one 
out of every 10 Americans. 


It is estimated that an average of 21.2 mil- 
lion persons will participate in FY 1980, and 
23 million in FY 1981. Only 15.3 million were 
participating at the beginning of FY 1979, 
30 percent fewer than the expected level next 
year. These figures are still less than the 
numbers FNS targeted in its outreach efforts 
for FY 1980 (see enclosed outreach table). 


Puerto Rico 

As of November, 1979, over 55 percent of 
the population of Puerto Rico was receiving 
foodstamps. Puerto Ricans represent 9.5 per- 
cent of the total program. 

In addition, Puerto Ricans received $748 
million worth of foodstamp coupons in 
1979—far more than any state in the nation 
and in fact more than double the amount re- 
ceived by every state but New York and Cal- 
ifornia. 


Puerto Rico has the second highest state 
administrative costs, and yet still operates 
its program with the highest recipient fraud 
rate of all the states and trusts. 

To have program administrators saying on 
the one hand that participation has leveled 
off, while knowing full well that the pro- 
posed outreach regulations embark on an ef- 
fort to expand the program to a total partici- 
pant objective of 27.3 million in fiscal year 
1980, an 11 million person increase, exclusive 
of figures for Guam, Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands, can easily mislead the Congress. 
The fiscal year 1980 estimated participation 
targets on a State-by-State basis, which tar- 
gets were published in the Federal Register 
on April 10, 1979, and are reflected in Table I. 


TABLE 1.—OUTREACH TARGETS ON A STATE-BY-STATE BASIS FISCAL YEAR 1980! 
[February 1979 figures used if March 1979 figures not available, thousands of people] 


Food stamp participation 
March 1979 


State February 1979 


1980 target? Difference State 


Food stamp participation 


February 1979 March 1979 1980 target? Difference 


Alabama 
Alaska... 
Arizona.. 
Arkansas... 
California.. 
Colorado 
Connecticut. 


New Jersey... 
New Mexico 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota_ 
Tennessee 


West Virginia. 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Total 


Exclusive of figures for Guam, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, for which target figures are 


not available. 


2 Fieures from Proposed Outreach Regulations, Apr. 10, 1979, Federal Register. 


From Minority Views, House Report on Food Stamp Act Amendments of 1979. 
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Characteristics of participants 


Ninety-three percent of foodstamp house- 
holds participate in more than one major 
Federal income transfer program, according 
to the Chilton Study conducted under USDA 
in 1974. 

The average foodstamp household partici- 
pates in three programs, according to the 
study. 

Twenty-nine percent of foodstamp house- 
holds own their own homes, according to 
USDA. 

Thirty-six percent own their own cars. 

Almost ten percent are Puerto Ricans, ac- 
cording to CBO. 

Two percent are college students. 

0.3 percent are strikers, according to the 
latest FNS report. The number of labor- 
management disputes tends to increase 
dramatically as economic conditions de- 
terlorate, so this number can be expected to 
increase in coming months. 


ELIGIBILITY 


The Congressional Budget Office estimates 
that one out of every seven Americans is now 
eligible to participate in the foodstamp pro- 
gram. 

If maximum deductions are taken, from 
July to December of 1980, families will be 
able to earn the following incomes and still 
receive foodstamps: 


(Bill Hoagland, Congressional Budget 
Office) 

In order to determine the level of benefits 
a family is to receive, the foodstamp case- 
worker calculates a net income figure based 
on several deductions from gross income and 
a number of exclusions of various types of 
possible payments. 

Net income is based on the following 
formula: 


Net Income equals Gross Income minus 
[Standard Deduction ($80) minus 20 percent 
of Earned Income minus Excess Shelter Ex- 
pense Deduction and/or Dependent Care Ex- 
pense Deduction (total not more than 8110) 


Exclusions from income 


The following are not included in the de- 
termination of gross income: 

1. In-kind income, such as food, clothing, 
or housing. 

2. Vendor payments, or payments made by 
an outside party on behalf of the household. 
For example, if a friend pays the rent bill 
for the household directly to the landlord, 
this would not be counted as income. 

3. Any income excluded by any other fed- 
eral law from being counted as income un- 
der the foodstamp program. 

4. All educational loans on which pay- 
ment is deferred, grants, scholarships, fel- 
lowships, veterans’ educational benefits, and 
the like, to the extent they are used for the 
payment of tuition and mandatory fees at 
an institution of higher learning. 

5. All loans, whether from private individ- 
uals or institutions, other than educational 
loans on which payment is deferred. 

6. Reimbursements for job or educational 
expenses, for medical or dependent care, for 
Services provided under Title XX of the So- 
cial Security Act, and for out-of-pocket ex- 
penses of volunteers incurred in their work, 
as long as the reimbursements do not exceed 
actual expenses. 

7. Payment received for the care of a third 
party in the household. 

8. Earnings of children. 
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9. Money received in the form of non-re- 
curring lump-sum payments, such as income 
tax rebates or retroactive social security or 
SSI payments. 

10. Any income received too infrequently 
or irregularly to be reasonably anticipated, 
and which does not exceed $30 in a quarter. 

11. Costs of producing self-employment 
income. 

FOODSTAMP BENEFITS 


Food stamp benefits supplement a house- 
hold's food purchasing power to a level suffi- 
cient to provide an economical, nutritious 
diet for every member of that household. The 
thrifty food plan, developed by USDA in 1974, 
provides the basis for that diet. It assumes 
the amount necessary to feed a family of four 
consisting of a man and woman age twenty 
through fifty-four, a child six through eight 
and a child nine through eleven. The cost of 
this diet plan is adjusted for family size, as 
well as twice a year for inflation. 

Benefits disbursed under the food stamp 
program should not be confused with the 
value of the thrifty food plan because 30% 
of the household's net income is assumed 
to be contributed to food purchases. Benefit 
levels are determined as follows: 


Value of Thrifty Food Plan (adjusted for 
household size) minus 30 percent of Net In- 
come equals Benefit Level. 


In FY 1981, average benefits per person per 
month are estimated at $41.00, or 46 cents 
per person per meal. The average per person 
value per month, on the other hand, is ex- 
pected to be $56 by FY 1981, or 62 cents per 
meal. 


COSTS 
[In billions of dollars} 


Fiscal year— 
1979 1980 1981 


Authorization ceilings under current law 
CBO revised cost estimates (April 1980) 
Administration's revised budget estimate 
(Ap: il 1980) 

Budr et resolution 
S. 1309, House bill: 1 

Without cushion 

With cushion 

Percent. 


S. 1309 as passed by the House Agriculture Committee would 
authorize $8.7 billion for fiscal year 1980 and $9.7 billion for 
fiscal year 1981. In addition, spending could exceed the 1980 
limit by 5 percent and the 1981 limit by 10 percent if the Secre- 
tary should determine this money is needed. The Senate has 
already voted to lift the current foodstamp cap of $6.2 billion 
for fiscal year 1981, which was set under the 1977 Food Stamp 
Act. 


According to CBO’s estimate, costs will 
have increased 58 percent next year over 
those last year. And the CBO estimate for 
next year is 73 percent above the amount 
currently authorized for FY 1981. The $9.5 
billion budget proposal made by USDA for 
the program next year represents a full forty 
percent of the whole Department of Agricul- 
ture budget proposal. 

FIRST CONCURRENT BUDGET RESOLUTION 

Sen. Con. Res. 86 recommends that legis- 
lative savings of $1.4 billion be made in the 
foodstamp program through the following 
cuts: 

Fiscal year 1981 budget authority 
[In billions of dollars] 
Program cuts 
Annual rather than semiannual cost of 
living adjustment 


Count low income assistance and 
school lunch subsidies in calculat- 
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USDA BUDGET REVISIONS, APRIL 1, 1980 
The administration's January budget pro- 
posed a foodstamp budget of $9.729 billion. 
The April revision lowered this figure to 
$9.461 billion, based on the assumption that 
certain legislative changes are made. These 
include: 
Fiscal year 1981 budget authority 
[In billions of dollars] 


Program changes 
Annual adjustment of benefits 
on January-January basis 
Eliminate March poverty level 
update to adjust eligibility.___ 
Reduce student eligibility. 
Reduce assets limit from 
$1,750 to $1,500. 
Reestimate of costs due to current 
economic conditions. 


REASONS FOR COST INCREASES 

Food and Nutrition Services attributes the 
soaring costs of the program primarily to 
higher than anticipated food price inflation, 
and secondarily to unemployment and “other 
economic factors.” Greater-than-anticipated 
growth in participation is less of a factor, 
FNS claims, contributing only $300 million 
to the cost of the program in FY 1981, as op- 
posed to the $2 billion which food price in- 
flation is expected to add to program costs. 

The Congressional Budget Office attributes 
its recently revised and increased estimate 
of program costs primarily to the rapid in- 
crease in participation over the past months. 
Since January, food prices have stabilized 
while the costs of housing, fuel, transporta- 
tion and medical care have risen dramati- 
cally. These increases in the prices of basic 
items have driven up participation in the 
foodstamp program as households find they 
can adjust their expenditures to spend less 
on food and thereby accommodate the price 
increases in other items. In addition, elimi- 
nation of the purchase requirement has 
caused the program to be more sensitive to 
changes in the economy, according to CBO. 
And finally, more households may have come 
on to the foodstamp rolls when they applied 
for low income energy assistance grants and 
became for the first time exposed to the pro- 
gram.@ 


HANDBOOK FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


@ Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, since 
1969, when the “Handbook for Small 
Business” was last revised, enormous 
strides have been taken by the Congress 
to make it easier for the entrepreneur to 
start a small business or grow and thrive 
in an existing venture. 

I am pleased today to announce that 
the Senate Small Business Committee 
has completed a comprehensive revision 
of the handbook, to include not only the 
changes of the last 10 years, but to put 
the information in a format that can be 
easily utilized by the small business 
owner who has no special knowledge of 
Government programs. 

During those years, the number of 
businesses in this country has grown 
from 11.7 million to more than 14.6 mil- 
lion according to the latest figures, and 
97 percent of those are smaller firms. 
These small firms form a segment of the 
economy which produces more than half 
of all industrial inventions and innova- 
tions, nearly half of the gross national 
product, and the great majority of all 
new jobs created in the private sector. 
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During those same 10 years, and more 
particularly in the last 4 years, the Con- 
gress began to recognize the needs of the 
small business community and the giant 
role that community plays in the eco- 
nomic health of our Nation. 

Corporate tax changes have already 
been adopted generating an additional 
$2 billion a year in capital for small 
business. Estate tax law revisions have 
been made to keep family businesses in 
the family. Regulatory relief has been 
effected. A greater share of Federal dol- 
lars is being shifted to the small busi- 
ness sector in Government procurement 
and research and development contracts. 
And the Small Business Administration 
has a much greater voice as an advocate 
for small business, and is providing more 
and more research and assistance. 

These are but a few of the recent 
positive actions that have been taken 
in Congress to stimulate the small busi- 
ness sector. 

The success of the recent White 
House Conference on Small Business, 
which culminated its work in January, 
heralds a small business decade in 
Washington when Congress will do 
much more to encourage the growth of 
this vital sector of our economy by im- 
plementing those recommendations. 

If the small businessman is to com- 
pete effectively in the marketplace, if 
the entrepreneur is to act intelligently 
in beginning a venture, they must be 
armed with the best and most up-to- 
date knowledge. It is for this that the 
new edition of the Handbook on Small 
Business has been designed. 

As a primer for new businesses or an 
update for the established firm, this 
handbook will serve as a roadmap 
through the programs of the 25 Federal 
agencies that can provide assistance to 
small businesses. 

The handbook contains information 
about tax benefits, financing, manage- 
ment assistance, buying from and sell- 
ing to the Government, and research 
=e 3 matters. 

ulfills an obvious need for a 
that describes simply, in 3 
terms, the dozens of programs available 
to small business. 

The American dream of owning one’s 
own business is still alive. The Senate 
Small Business Committee believes that 
tnig 3 work will make it a little 

easier for the entrepreneur’: 
to become a reality.e $ e 


TOBACCO F. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, at 
time the Senate considered the 8 
tion granting most-favored nation status 
to Communist China back in January, I 
warned of the potential for adverse im- 
pact upon the United States. 

The ultimate question, of course, is 
whether the United States has ever real- 
ly benefitted from trade with any Com- 
munist nation. In the instance of the 
Soviet Union, for example, we engaged 
in technology exports which netted 
American manufacturers a few millions 
of dollars. But, as a result, it will cost 
the American taxpayers billions of dol- 


NEW COMPETITION FOR USS. 
ARMERS 
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lars to catch up with the Soviets in stra- 
tegie weaponry. 

The analogy extends to our tobacco 
trading“ with Communist China. What 
the Communist regime in Peking wants, 
of course, is U.S. technology and if we 
transfer it to them, I am convinced that 
it will ultimately be a severe blow to 
U.S. tobacco growers. 

In further reflection upon the impact 
that trade concessions to the Red Chi- 
nese will certainly have upon our tobac- 
co farmers, I prepared an article for 
the April edition of the Flue-Cure To- 
bacco Farmer magazine. It explains in 
detail the adverse impact that I predict 
will come from massive technology 
transfers in tobacco production and han- 
dling to the Red Chinese, and it specu- 
lates upon what that will mean to U.S. 
growers. 

It is significant, also, that the official 
report of the Tobacco Trade Mission to 
Communist China has become available 
since the Senate considered the MFN 
status legislation. The report substanti- 
ates my conclusions that the Red Chi- 
nese can compete with U.S. tobacco 
farmers, though the author seems to be- 
lieve otherwise. 

The fundamental question not as- 
sessed in the report is: How can our to- 
bacco growers hope to compete with $40- 
a-year labor? My fear is that those who 
advocate such trade with Red China are 
rushing to travel a one-way street—a 
street that may very well help lead U.S. 
tobacco growers into oblivion. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I do not doubt anybody’s sincer- 
ity—but I do not want to see our to- 
bacco farmers destroyed because some- 
body was sincerely wrong. 

I ask that my article, “Trade with 
Communist China: Bad News for U.S. 
Tobacco Farmers?,“ and the report pre- 
pared by Dr. W. K. Collins of North Car- 
olina State University entitled, Tobac- 
co Trade Mission to Peoples Republic of 
China,” be printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks, so that inter- 
ested persons may make their own judg- 
ments. 

The material follows: 

TRADE WITH COMMUNIST CHINA: BAD NEWS FOR 
U.S. TOBACCO FARMERS? 
(By JESSE HELMS) 

The stage has been set for a great calamity 
for U.S. tobacco farmers. The Most Favored 
Nation legislation by Congress provides the 
Communist Chinese increased access to our 
markets for their products—including tobac- 
co!—by reducing gross tariff rates by some 
40 percent. In addition, it makes available to 
them all kinds of credits using U.S. taxpayers’ 
dollars to finance their trade with us. 

Really, now, doesn't trade have to be a 
two-way street? Trade with Communist 
China can never be a two-way street for the 
United States for two reasons. One, there is 
a vast difference in circumstances between 
the United States and the Chinese markets, 
a principal factor of which is the incredibly 
low Chinese per-capita income. Secondly, the 
Chinese are not at all interested in import- 
ing our products—only our technology. 

Precisely as was the case with the Soviet 
Union, the Red Chinese intend to combine 
our advanced technology with their cheap 
labor—essentially slave labor—to gain the 
foreign exchange to pay for the industrializa- 
tion of their country. Both of these elements 
of the one-way trade advantage are ample 
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explanations for Chinese interest in the re- 
cent U.S. tobacco trade mission. 

Just what is the Chinese interest in U.S. 
tobacco? The evidence provided me by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, the report of 
the Governor's recent trade delegation, and 
a recent article in The Flue Cured Tobacco 
Farmer magazine—all of this points to the 
fact that the Chinese have little interest in 
our tobacco leaf. What they want and need 
is our tobacco technology. But more about 
that later. 

The reason the Communist Chinese have 
little interest in our leaf is simple: They can- 
not afford it. The Chinese per-capita income 
is so low that it seems almost ridiculous to 
Americans. We often hear the income figure 
of $400 per year—that is accurate for only 
about 20 percent of the people who live in 
cities and work in factories. For the 75 to 
80 percent of the population who live on the 
agricultural communes, the yearly dispos- 
able income is closer to $40 per year! 

The simple truth is that U.S. tobacco, cur- 
rently valued at $1.50 per pound, would be 
equivalent to $27.60 per pound to the Chinese 
consumer, based on the fact that U.S. per 
capita income is 18.4 times greater than 
those Chinese who live in the cities. On the 
basis of that kind of transposition of in- 
comes, it is also interesting to note that 
Chinese manufactured cigarettes currently 
sell from 6¢ to 84¢ per pack U.S. currency, 
which means from $1.10 to $15.45 to Chinese 
with $400 yearly incomes. The infusion of 
highly priced U.S. tobacco would make cig- 
arettes even more costly, and consequently 
even more beyond the reach of the Chinese 
smoking public. 

So, Mr. Tobacco Farmer, you just aren't go- 
ing to sell tobacco of any consequence to the 
Communist Chinese. But hold on to your hat, 
because the Chinese plan to sell a great deal 
of their tobacco in the world trade. And ev- 
ery farmer knows that every pound put into 
the world trade by any other country dis- 
places a pound of U.S. flue-cured. 

The Governor’s trade mission's official re- 
port describes in detail the steps the Chinese 
must take to improve their production and 
handling techniques in the growing and mar- 
keting of tobacco. Reference is made to ob- 
viously incorrect and sloppy methods in the 
planting, harvesting, curing, marketing and 
redrying processes, The report says the 
Chinese are at the stage of development in 
these processes where the United States was 
30 or 40 years ago and concludes that newer. 
more efficient | processes] would contribute 
favorably to their [improved] operation.“ 

The Chinese have given very little atten- 
tion to quality, because farmers are paid for 
quantity rather than quality. Their research- 
ers have not been able to introduce new and 
improved plant varieties for this reason. How- 
ever, there is strong indication their research- 
ers realize this and have introduced tobacco 
practices and varieties which, according to 
the report, “appeared to be quite usable by 
world standards.” The report concluded that 
“the cured leaf observed does indicate the 
potential to produce acceptable-appearing 
curing leaf in the PRO.“ 

To the extent that the United States pro- 
vides the assistance to the Chinese Com- 
munists to accomplish these things, we can 
do so only to the clear disadvantage of our 
own tobacco farmers. 

It is important to bear in mind that these 
changes in cultivation and handling practices 
must precede any other kind of trade. The 
Governor’s report points out that the Chinese 
cigarette-manufacturing equipment is anti- 
quated and inefficient. Modern technology in 
cigarette manufacturing is essential to the 
Chinese because they cannot now meet do- 
mestic cigarette demand... and because they 
need to devise means to come up with addi- 
tional foreign exchange. 

Such new and modern equipment could 
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not efficiently use Chinese tobacco as it is 
presently cultivated and handled. It would 
be a complete waste to use any U.S. leaf 
with Chinese tobacco as it is presently 
brought to the blending rooms because any 
advantage imparted by the U.S. leaf would 
be overwhelmed by the improperly handled 
and cured Chinese tobacco. 

So, even to those who mistakenly assume 
that the Chinese will use U.S. tobacco in 
their cigarettes, it should be evident that 
the Chinese must produce their tobaccos 
more along the lines we do, with greater 
attention to quality in production and proc- 
essing. Once they've done that, Pandora’s 
Box has been flung wide open. 

Let me now speculate as to how the 
Chinese plan to accomplish all these things, 
courtesy of the American taxpayers and the 
U.S. tobacco farmers. 

First, on the promise of their intention 
to purchase a brand new, completely set-up 
cigarette factory from a U.S. company, the 
Chinese intend to acquire the latest in 
tobacco production and handling technol- 
ogy—for free. After they have begun to 
improve the desirability of their leaf, they 
plan to use the credits to purchase a factory. 
Now, the Chinese factories use 35 percent 
more tobacco per cigarette than the new 
modern American manufacturing equipment. 
They will be able to save“ this large amount 
of tobacco over what they currently use. 

Inasmuch as this tobacco must be of 
enhanced quality to be used in the new 
machinery, it will be more desirable in the 
export trade. To pay for the factory—that 
is, to repay the loan from the U.S. tax- 
payers—they will place this 35 percent saved 
on the export market to earn the foreign 
exchange. 

Such tobacco will displace U.S. tobacco 
now going into the world trade, so the U.S. 
tobacco farmer will pay, coming and going. 
After the loan is paid off, the Chinese will 
have obtained a new factory and, more 
importantly, the ability to duplicate the 
technology and build new factories of their 
own; they will have gained the knowledge 
of how to better cultivate and handle the 
tobacco they produce; and they will have 
established an export market to gain valu- 
able and essential foreign exchange to pay 
for other purchases of technology—and it 
won't have cost them a dime! 

Tospacco TRADE MISSION TO PEOPLES REPUBLIC 
OF CHINA 


INTRODUCTION 


A delegation representing the U.S. Flue- 
Cured Tobacco Industry conducted a Trade 
Mission to The Peoples Republic of China 
from November 1-14, 1979. The mission was 
led by The Honorable James B. Hunt, Jr., 
Governor of North Carolina and long-time 
friend of the U.S. Tobacco Industry. The 
delegates represented a cross section of to- 
bacco interests and consisted of the people 
on the following pages with a brief state- 
ment about them and the period they were 
with the delegation in the PRC. 

The delegation was warmly received in 
PRC; and we could not have been treated 
any better during our visit. Countless people 
in all walks of life were extremely cordial to 
us at all times, and we are grateful for nu- 
merous things done to make our visit such 
a pleasant one. 

Official dialogue was extremely friendly 
as well as open. They gave prompt and ap- 
parently honest answers to our many ques- 
tions. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE TRADE MISSION 


Mr. Verne Strickland, WRAL-—TV, Raleigh, 
NC, originally conceived the Tobacco Trade 
Mission and actively worked for more than a 
year to organize it and gain permission from 
the PRC for the delegation to make the visit. 
In the later stages, Governor Hunt and his 
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staff were able to secure the invitation and 
Mr. W. D. Lewis made the final arrangements 
for the mission. 

The American Embassy in Beijing was ex- 
tremely helpful with the mission, especially 
Mr. William Davis, Agricultural Attache, who 
was with the mission November 1-10. 

THE PURPOSES OF THE TRADE MISSION 


The purposes of the Trade Mission were: 

To promote the use of U.S. flue-cured to- 
bacco in the PRC. 

To gain an understanding of the tobacco 
production, research, education, cultural 
practices, marketing, leaf processing, ciga- 
rette manufacturing, and consumption in 
the PRC. 

To improve our understanding of the cul- 
ture of the PRC. 

To renew a personal relationship with a 
country that purchased significant amounts 
of U.S. flue-cured tobacco some 50 years ago. 

To actively support the private negotia- 
tions of U.S.-based tobacco companies and 
the PRC. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF THE TRADE MISSION ITINERARY 
TO CHINA 


Conference with Minister Liang Lingquan 
of Ministry of Light Industry, Beijing. 

Conference with Vice-Minister Chen Jie of 
Ministry of Foreign Trade, Beijing. 

Conference with Vice-Premier Kang Shien, 
Beijing. 

Welcome Banquet in The Great Hall. 

Return Banquet in The Great Hall at- 
tended by U.S. Ambassador to PRC, Wood- 
cock. 

Cultural Tours to the Forbidden City, 
Great Wall, Ming Tombs, Summer Palace and 
numerous other important places of their 
culture such as the Yu Gardens and Handi- 
craft Research Center in Shanghai. 

Machinery Shop in Shanghai. 

Tobacco Research Institute at Yi Du. 

ShiHiaZhung production brigade. 

Leaf redrying plant at Wei Fang. 

Cigarette manufacturing plant at Qing 
Dao. 

Cigarette factory No. 2 at Guangzhou. 

Commodity Fair at Guangzshou. 

Welcome by Reynolds in Hong Kong. 

NATIONAL SITUATION 


The Peoples Republic of China, PRC, was 
formed in 1949 to consolidate power, restore 
order, eliminate unemployment, and elimi- 
nate starvation. Most of these problems have 
been resolved. The PRC leadership is now 
taking a more pragmatic approach to eco- 
nomic development through joint ventures 
with private foreign firms, increased linkage 
between returns to labor and productivity 
and some decentralization of management 
authority. The leadership plans to modernize 
this country and its one billion people by 
the year 2000. It is estimated that currently 
315 million of the people are engaged in agri- 
culture and about two-thirds of the popula- 
tion is directly dependent on agriculture. An 
objective is to shift some of these people 
into industrial jobs. Per capita income in 
1978 was about $400 (U.S. dollars) in this 
country of 29 provinces and about 50,000 
communes. 

There are many problems to be solved in 
the PRC; however, longrun prospects for 
PRC success are bright for the simple reasons 
that this country has both a large populace 
(nearly one billion people) moving with con- 
cerned effort toward a common goal un- 
matched by any other major developing 
country and large undeveloped natural re- 
sources such as coal and oil. The delegation 
was impressed by our observation that every- 
one had a job even though often menial: 
neverthless, the people were enthusiastic 
about their jobs. 

Last May, U.S. Commerce Secretary Jua- 
nita Kreps visited PRC and the two nations 
initiated a Trade Agreement that would give 
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PRC Most-Favored-Nation (MFN) status and 
remove restrictive tariffs. Hearings are cur- 
rently underway in the Ways and Means 
Committee of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives on this Trade Agreement. Congressional 
approval is expected in early 1980 of this 
agreement which will aid the industrial sit- 
uation of PRC and expand mutually bene- 
ficial commercial relationships. Additionally 
the Trade Agreement is expected to benefit 
our political relationships with PRC and the 
objectives of U.S. overall foreign policy. Rat- 
ification of this agreement with the MFN 
status for PRC is essential to enhance ex- 
panded trade between the PRC and the U.S. 

The delegation pointed out that the U.S. 
tobacco industry and many other U.S. farm 
organizations support MFN treatment for 
The Peoples Republic of China. 


TOBACCO INDUSTRY 


(1) PRC is the largest producer of tobacco 
in the world. In 1978, PRC produced a total 
of 2.2 billion pounds, which included 1.3 bil- 
lion pounds of flue-cured. This compared 
with a total U.S. production of about 2 bil- 
lion pounds, which included about 1.2 bil- 
lion pounds of flue-cured leaf. Other produc- 
tion of sun/air-cured was 42 million pounds. 
In addition, an unknown but significant 
amount of sun cured is produced and con- 
sumed on household plots. There are some 
experimental oriental plantings in Zhejaing 
province. It was mentioned that there is 
some N. Rustica in the PRC. 

(2) Officials of PRC have indicated an in- 
terest in U.S. tobacco and cigarettes. The 
PRC exports only about three percent of its 
crop. 

(3) Since the U.S. resumed trade with PRC 
about 8 years ago, the U.S. has exported 
about 3 million dollars’ worth of flue-cured 
tobacco to PRC. 

(4) The Peoples Republic of China is the 
world’s largest producer of cigarettes. In 
1978, the PRC produced about 740 billion 
pieces compared to 696 billion pieces pro- 
duced in the U.S. Currently, PRC is unable 
to supply enough cigarettes to meet demand. 

(5) The population of PRC is nearly 1 bil- 
lion people. Thus, the per capita consump- 
tion of cigarettes is only about one-fourth 
of the level in the U.S. 

(6) Foreign Blend cigarettes from 4 com- 
panies were observed in at least one retail 
outlet for purchase by tourists. Two U.S. 
based companies had products in some of 
these outlets. 

(7) The tobacco industry is controlled by 
the following: 

China National Light Industrial Products 
Import/Export Corporation—responsible for 
the manufacture of cigarettes both for local 
consumption and for export. 

China National Native Produce and Im- 
ports Leaf and Manufacturers—responsible 
for the ordering of imported cigarettes. 

(8) Government-sponsored anti-smoking 
campaign was initiated in late July, 1979, A 
report indicates a reduction has been 
achieved in smoking in a middle school sur- 
veyed; however, only a small number of 
adults have stopped smoking. School regu- 
lations published in 1979 by the Ministry of 
Education prohibit smoking and alcohol for 
middle school students. 

(9) At this time, PRC lacks sufficient for- 
eign exchange to pay for its needs for U.S. 
tobacco or technology. 


STATUS 


The level of development of the tobacco 
industry in China is generally similar to 
where the U.S. tobacco industry was some 
30 to 40 years ago. 

A. Agronomic (based mainly on informa- 
tion collected at a production brigade in 
Shandong province where an estimated 20% 
of the tobacco is grown). 

1. The Objective of grower efforts is to pro- 
duce quantity rather than quality because 
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financially he has been rewarded more for 
quantity than quality. 

2. Labor Requirements—Work in the pro- 
duction is accomplished by hand methods 
including soil preparation. Total labor re- 
quirements are 3,600 hours per acre. 

3. Varieties—Mammoths which have mul- 
tiple leaf characteristics. 

4. Irrigation—supplemental water is ap- 
plied by surface irrigation normally 2 or 3 
times per season but some years 5 or 6 times. 
Water sources are deep wells, ponds, and 
canals. 

5. Field plant populations: 9,000 to 12,000 
plants per acre. 

6. Fertilizer: 7 to 10 tons/A manure com- 
post; 90 to 150 lbs/ A soybean cake; 45 Ibs/A 
(15-15-12) compressed fertilizer. 

7. Soil—fine textured glacier soils with pH 
of 7.5. 

8. Insects: aphids, hornworms, and bud- 
worms controlled chemically; however, the 
chemicals used could not be named. Horn- 
worms are partially controlled by hand. 

9. Topping—button stage when plants are 
about 6 feet tall. 

10. Suckering—by hand with some suckers 
at the bottom and three in the top left for 
the sucker leaves which are harvested to in- 
crease yield. 

11. Harvesting—the leaves (about 10) on 
the lower part of the plant are not harvested. 
The next 30 to 40 leaves are harvested when 
they are light yellow with about 3 leaves re- 
moved per harvest. Sucker leaves are har- 
vested. 

12. Curing Cycle—three days and three 
nights with the tobacco being hung on sticks 
in the barn immediately after harvesting and 
tho fires started immediately. 

13. Curing was done in conventional barns 
with coal-fired furnaces and a closed flue 
system. 

14. Growth Cycle—4 months from trans- 
planting until harvest completed. 

15. Yield 2,600 to 3,300 Ilbs/ A- Based on 


the size of some tobacco stalks being used to 
fence in corn in a peasant's yard, the plants 
had considerable growth. Others estimated 
the average yields at about 2,000 Ibs. per acre. 


16. Marketing Preparation—Supposedly 
graded by quality in three stalk positions 
and seven grades. 

17. Diseases—Tobacco mosaic virus, Black- 
shank, Brown Spot. 

18. Soil Conservation and Land Leveling— 
Even though major land-leveling projects by 
hand took place two to three thousand years 
ago, some fields are still being leveled by 
hand. First, the topsoil is removed and stored 
to be returned to the area after the soil 
underneath is moved to a lower area or used 
to make brick. In very hilly land, terrace 
farming is practiced. 

B. Research (based mainly on a visit to a 
tobacco research institute at Yi Du, Shan- 
dong). 

1. This station had 211 staff members, and 
all of the staff we visited with were enthusi- 
astic. The head of the Institute is Professor 
Zhen Retai who graduated in Plant Pathol- 
ogy from Cornell University 35 years ago. 
The station is owned by the Academy of 
Sciences of China and well-financed by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

2. Physical Resources: 

a. Greenhouses. 

b. Laboratories. 

c. Cigarette-making machine (new baby 
Hauna from West Germany). 

d. Cigarette-smoking machine (6 cigarette 
capacity). 

e. Mineral analysis machine (fiame meth- 
od) could analyze for 10 minerals with this 
equipment made in Japan. 

f. Equipment for chemical analysis. 

1. Total alkaloids. 

2. Sugars. 

3. Protein. 

3. Projects Observed: 
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a. Haploidy breeding used another culture. 

b. Breeding. 

1. Screening in greenhouse for alternate 
host for TMW and CMV. 

2. They appear to use certain very old va- 
rieties such as Gold Dollar, 400, 401, Hicks, 
and Mammoth Gold in their work. 

c. Potassium Rates—greenhouse study at 
soil pH 5.5 and 8.0 (no zero level of potas- 
sium was included in the test). 

d. Bulk Curing—There was no plenum area 
for the heated air to be released in. 

e. Cured Tobacco (cured in three days) 
quality was generally very poor. The leaves 
were small and thin with considerable im- 
maturity. They appeared to be from Mam- 
moth plants, It appears only limited use was 
being made of the seed they have of the nu- 
merous U.S. flue-cured varieties planted dur- 
ing the last 40 years. 

f. Practical or applied-type research ap- 
peared to receive limited emphasis. 

g. Other stations. 

1. Work on homogenized leaf. 

2. Work with Turkish tobacco in Zhejiang 
Province south of Shanghai. 

C. Extension: 

There appeared to be a wide gap between 
the research effort and any practical adop- 
tion by growers. A workable mechanism to 
transfer research information to production 
brigades and for growers to inform the re- 
searchers of their needs did not appear to 
exist. 

Because tobacco is in short supply and 
growers receive financial rewards to produce 
quantity instead of quality, it would be dif- 
ficult for research and education programs 
to function under these circumstances. 

D. Machinery Factory Tour—Shanghai: 

Equipment and replacement parts used in 
leaf processing and cigarette manufacturing 
in PRC are manufactured by 1200 employees 
in this well managed, efficient and large 
facility. Other equipment such as sewing 
machines is also manufactured in the 
Foundry, Machine, Assembly, and Wood- 
working workshops for domestic use and 
export to 60 countries. 

The facility had far more order and cleanli- 
ness than comparable ones in the world. 

It was observed that the basic equipment 
and capabilities were present to manufacture 
anything in metal comparable to world 
leaders in this area. This is true even though 
they are 5 to 10 years behind on the use of 
tape-driven equipment. 

Any cigarette manufacturing equipment 
on the world market could be produced in 
the shops with appropriate license arrange- 
ments. 

E. Leaf Redrying: 

Cured leaf was purchased from the produc- 
tion brigades in 150 pound bales. Tubes for 
the infection of live steam were inserted into 
the bales just before being placed in a con- 
ditioning chamber. It appears there was 
leakage in this chamber and the tempera- 
tures used were excessive. The tobaccos were 
subject to such high temperatures it “killed 
the tobacco” and decreased its later useful- 
ness. The bundles of tobacco were hung on 
sticks to go through the conditioning 
chambers. 

The presses used at the end of leaf process- 
ing were outdated; and newer, more efficient 
ones would contribute favorably to this 
operation. 

F. Leaf Processing and Cigarette Manu- 
facturing: 

An outstanding job was being done in 
manufacturing products with equipment 
that was about 50 years old. Through hard 
work and skills, the outdated equipment was 
kept running to produce about 100 ciga- 
rettes per minute. Efficiency of operation was 
very poor because they were making only 
1000 cigarettes per 1.1 kilogram of tobacco 
based on intake weight. This compares un- 
favorably with world standards of 1000 
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cigarettes per .75 to .85 kilograms of tobacco. 
Expressed another way about 400 cigarettes 
are being made per pound of tobacco (in- 
take) as compared to more efficient opera- 
tions where about 600 cigarettes are made 
per pound of tobacco (intake). 

Two of the major factors contributing to 
the low number of cigarettes per pound of 
tobacco are related to improper temperature 
and moisture control during primary process- 
ing of the leaf and cigarette manufacturing. 
It appeared there were leaks in the primary 
conditioning chamber which resulted in a 
lack of a vacuum in these chambers. The 
tobacco did not reecive proper conditioning. 
Also, the temperature inside the chamber 
was far too hot. The tobacco coming from the 
chamber was so hot it could not be held in 
one’s hand. This high temperature probably 
adversely affected the chemistry of the leaf 
and helped promote the large amount of 
breakage of the tobacco that occurred there- 
after. 

The large amount of heat in the leaf 
caused it to dry quite rapidly, and the dry- 
ness contributed to the breaking in the 
threshing line. On the threshing line far too 
much lamina was being left on the stems; 
and when the stems were rolled, this proc- 
ess only pulverized this lamina contributing 
to the build-up of fines and dust. At the 
cutters the tobacco was far too dry. 

The tobacco coming to the making ma- 
chine was pressed too much and was lumpy; 
therefore, the feeders had to be set to cope 
with this. If the tobaccos were not ever 
pressed, a more consistent cigarette could 
be manufactured. The tobacco appeared to 
lack the fluffiness desired to help achieve 
good filling capacity. The problem is related 
to the extremely high temperatures used 
during primary processing. 

The deficiencies noted would prohibit the 
use of high speed cigarette machines. 

Some of the lack of efficiency is related to 
the low level of leaf quality generally ob- 
served. 

The age of the tobacco being blended was 
unclear. A statement was made that the to- 
bacco was 1-3 years old. 

At the No. 2 Cigarette Factory in Canton, 
19 brands of cigarettes were being made that 
sold for 8 cents to 66 cents (U.S.) per pack 
with an average price of 35 cents (U.S.). 

Among the 19 brands were 3 brands such 
as Star Lake, Orchid, and a medicinal cig- 
arette which contained 20 percent herbs for 
asthma and bronchitis. They also made men- 
thol cigarettes in this factory and had a 
smoking panel. Another export brand 
(Double Horse) made of flue-cured and Bur- 
ley was manufactured at Qing Dao for ex- 
port to Romania and Hong Kong. 

The quality control of the packages in a 
nearby printshop for the export cigarettes 
was observed to be very high. 

At the Qing Dao factory, 16 brands were be- 
ing manufactured with selling prices of 6 
cents to 84 cents (U.S.). It was stated that 4 
brands constituted 50 percent of the pro- 
duction. 

G. Quality of Cured Leaf: 

Generally the quality of the PRC cured leaf 
observed at a number of places was poor by 
world standards. The leaves were small (8-12 
inches long) and narrow (about 6 inches 
wide), extremely thin with no oil and consid- 
erable immaturity. Evidence was observed 
of brown spot damage and physical in- 
jury from chewing insects in the field and 
general handling. Tobacco with storage 
damage was often observed. 


Some acceptable quality cured leaf was 
observed at one cigarette manufacturing 
plant. This tobacco had normal-sized, grainy 
leaves, orange color, good body, and little 
evidence of insect or leaf spot damage. The 
tobacco appeared to be quite useable by 
world standards. It was stressed to us that 
they had no large supply (1500 metric tons) 
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of this tobacco grown in Hunan and one 
other province on sandy-type soils using dif- 
ferent cultural practices than usually used 
in PRC to include a 5- to 6-day curing cycle. 
The cured leaf observed does indicate the 
potential to produce acceptable-appearing 
curing leaf in PRC. 
APPRAISAL OF THE TRADE MISSION 


The Trade Mission was able to gain an 
understanding of the state of the art of the 
many facets of the tobacco industry in the 
Peoples Republic of China and learn about 
their culture. We received extremely friendly 
receptions and had good dialogues with a 
Vice-Premier, a Minister, and two Vice- 
Ministers of PRC. They expressed a desire to 
increase trade with the U.S. in tobacco and 
in numerous other areas. The meetings pro- 
vided a personal opportunity to let them 
know that U.S. tobacco farmers and the en- 
tire U.S. tobacco industry enthusiastically 
support pending legislation in the U.S. Con- 
gress to grant PRC Most Favored Nation 
Status which will be essential to increased 
trade with PRC, a country with nearly one 
billion people. A desire was expressed to use 
U.S. flue-cured tobacco in developing a new 
cigarette in the PRC. 

Members of the Trade Mission were able 
to develop some personal relationships with 
people in all facets of the tobacco industry 
of PRC. These relationships are believed to 
be supportive of developing tobacco trade 
between our countries. 

The PRC tobacco industry was found to 
be 30 to 40 years behind the U.S. tobacco 
industry and the PRC has a great need for 
assistance at all levels in its desired mod- 
ernization program. There is a significant 
problem that PRC does not have sufficient 
foreign exchange to pay for the needed as- 
sistance. However, PRC has a vast market for 
tobacco products. PRC plans to increase con- 
sumer incomes and if this is achieved their 
people can be expected to smoke more ciga- 
rettes. At the present, PRC is unable to make 
enough cigarettes to meet demand. 

The PRC needs a “package” of assistance 
in producing a modern cigarette which can 
be only supplied by tobacco companies. Cur- 
rently two U.S.-based cigarette companies 
are negotiating with the PRC for mutually 
beneficial contracts. Tobacco companies from 
other countries are also negotiating with 
PRC. It is believed one of the most signifi- 
cant accomplishments of the mission was to 
be supportive of the negotiations of our U.S. 
based tobacco companies. It is believed that 
efforts by them represent the best long-range 
opportunity for U.S. tobacco growers to sell 
some of their tobacco in the PRC. Progress 
has already been made in this area because 
certain U.S.-made cigarettes are currently 
available in PRC in restricted outlets. 

Suitable quantities of useable tobaccos are 
not available in PRC to meet the quality 
standards of current U.S.-blended cigarettes. 
If these internationally famous cigarettes are 
manufactured in the PRC they can be ex- 
pected to contain some U.S. flue-cured to- 
bacco. Even if PRC had supplies of U.S. fiue- 
cured tobacco, it could not efficiently use 
them until imoroved manufacturing tech- 
nology was available. 

The Trade Mission had an opportunity to 
acquaint our Embassy revresentatives in 
Beijing of our interest in tobacco trade. They 
also had an opportunity to increase their 
understanding of the U.S. and PRC tobacco 
industries.@ 


ALCOHOL FUELS 


@® Mr. NELSON. Mr. President. on 
April 8, I submitted testimony to the 
National Alcohol Fuels Commission re- 
gional hearing in Green Bay. Wis. The 
State of Wisconsin has the potential to 
be the leading biomass-alcohol fuel State 
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in the Nation. In addition to our strong 
agricultural base, and the vital forest 
products industry, Wisconsin is for- 
tunate to have a large dairy industry 
producing whey, a prime source for pro- 
ducing alcohol. 

Wisconsin also enjoys a unique orga- 
nizational advantage in the alcohol pro- 
duction process. Wisconsin has in place 
already a large number of cooperatives 
which provide daily services for their 
members. These services range from 
technical assistance to energy itself. The 
co-ops have the potential to do for gaso- 
hol now what they did for rural electrifi- 
cation in previous decades. They have 
the capacity and the leadership to direct 
the gasohol effort into the most efficient 
use of not only surplus crops but their 
wastes as well. 

Mr. President, I ask that my testimony 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The testimony follows: 

TESTIMONY OF SENATOR GAYLORD NELSON 

For the last two hundred years, the world’s 
economic and industrial achievements have 
depended upon the availability of cheap en- 
ergy resources. For the last seven years, the 
luxury of inexpensive energy supplies has 
been rapidly disappearing. 

Nowhere is this reality more acute than 
in the area of liquid fuels. More than any na- 
tion in the world, the United States relies on 
liquid fuels, for motors, for vehicles, for heat. 

Americans use petroleum for 47 percent of 
our total energy needs. We import almost 
half (45 percent) of this oll from nations 
which are often politically unstable and at 
prices which we cannot afford. The severe im- 
pact of foreign oil imports on our own econ- 
omy is all to evident as America heads into a 
serious recession with skyrocketing interest 
rates. 

The United States must reduce its reliance 
on oil. Yet we cannot shift away from our 
use of liquid fuels rapidly enough. Our oil 
consumption went down 1.7 percent last year. 
Our use of gasoline declined by 5 percent last 
year. And net imports of crude oil and re- 
fined products in 1979 were cut by 7 percent 
when compared with 1978. However, the 
United States will spend $90 billion for for- 
eign oll this year, and no recognition of past 
savings can offset the fact that this expen- 
diture threatens dangerous changes in the 
shape and process of the American free en- 
terprise system. 

Our national goal, established by the 
President last July, is to reduce our depend- 
ence on foreign oil by 4½ million barrels by 
the end of the 1980's. To achieve this goal, 
the nation must begin at the outset of the 
eighties to shift from oil to other liquid fuels, 
and to a series of strategies which emphasize 
conservation and alternative energy sources. 

There is no better immediate substitute 
for gasoline than gasohol. Alcohol, when 
blended with gasoline, has the potential of 
reducing by 10 percent our reliance on pe- 
troleum. A reduction of this size has enor- 
mous potential for the United States. Using 
the latest data provided by the Energy In- 
formation Agency, the 10 percent reduction 
in the use of oil to make gasoline would save 
$9.2 billion in foreign payments. This trans- 
lates into an annual reduction of 262.8 mil- 
ilon barrels of foreign oil. It is equivalent to 
reducing imports to zero for 36 days out of a 
year. Clearly, this is no minor accomplish- 
ment. 

Production and marketing of gaschol is 
the most immediate way to increase liquid 
fuel supply. However, both the production 
and marketing components in the gasohol 
equation face serious obstacles which I will 
address briefly in this testimony. 

Too much of the thinking at the national 
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level has been focused on large-scale gasohol 
production plants to the disadvantage of 
small-scale on-farm and rural community 
production. The unit cost, speed of construc- 
tion, and high efficiency of small-scale gaso- 
hol production offers the fastest option for 
achieving the initial production in large 
volume. 

Unfortunately, the two federal agencies 
with primary responsibility for gasohol de- 
velopment have yet to view the small-scale 
option as anything but a minor program. To 
this day, only seven on-farm loans, totalling 
$1.3 million, have been awarded by the De- 
partment of Agriculture (USDA). Even 
though the Department has $100 million 
available for loan guarantees and hundreds 
of applications for those funds, few projects 
have been funded. Results out of the De- 
partment of Energy (DOE) have been even 
more disappointing. 

Failure to fund these projects comes at a 
time when capital availability is at an all- 
time low. The Federal Reserve Board's tight 
money/high interest rate policy, combined 
with the USDA's inaction, leaves the farm- 
ers of America unable to contribute their 
part in solving the nation’s energy crisis. 

While this money is held up, the farmers 
and the rural communities which want to 
help must suffer doubly; first, they suffer 
at the mercy of rising oil prices and second, 
they suffer due to the declining availability 
of foreign oil. 

If the United States is serious about the 
effort to move to gasohol, existing p 
with available funds must be fully utilized. 
Moreover, proposed legislative programs must 
be passed and implemented with proper 
speed. The Energy Security Act (S. 932), 
currently in conference between the House 
and Senate is an encouraging example of po- 
tential legislation. In that bill are provisions 
for grants, loans and loan guarantees, and 
purchase guarantees, for gasohol projects 
with a substantial portion of the money ear- 
marked to assist small projects producing 
less than 2 million gallons of alcohol a year. 
Over the next decade, as much as $2.5 billion 
could be made available. More important 
than the money, however, is the need to begin 
these projects and to refine gasohol produc- 
tion methods in a manner which only wide- 
spread commercialization will permit. 

Gasohol works. Each year, research reveals 
more efficient ways to produce alcohol and 
to use it, as well. We have adequate tech- 
nology now, and we will have even better 
methods in the future. Current research with 
enzymes and micro-organisms may rewrite 
the gasohol textbook in the next decade, but 
the need to produce liquid fuels now means 
that we must begin production immediately 
and make modifications as the technology 
develops. 

Wisconsin has no indigenous fossil fuels 
within its borders. However, Wisconsin has 
the potential to become the leading biomass- 
alcohol fuel state in the nation. The strong 
agricultural base and the forest products in- 
dustry can complement one another in a well 
managed program of alcohol fuel develop- 
ment and production. Alcohol fuels can be 
produced from a variety of indigenous feed- 
stocks, corn, wood waste, cheese whey, rye, 
potatoes and fodder beets. Wood could pro- 
vide the fuel source for the fermentation and 
distillation process. Waste heat, solar power, 
and recycled methane gas are also promising. 


The interest within the agricultural com- 
munity for alcohol fuel production has gone 
beyond the theory, and beyond the backyard 
tinkering stage. Facilities at Mosinee, Plover, 
Galesville, and Juneau will account for a pro- 
duction of five million gallons of ethanol by 
mid-April, 1980. 

Many more facilities are planned within 
the state and the total production by 1981 
is projected at 10 to 20 million gallons 
annually. 
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Wisconsin enjoys a unique organizational 
advantage in the race of states to produce 
gasohol. Already, Wisconsin has in place a 
large number of cooperatives which provide 
daily services for their members. Co-ops al- 
ready provide a wide range of materials and 
services ranging from technical assistance to 
energy itself. These co-ops have the potential 
now to do for gasohol what they did for rural 
electrification in previous decades. The co- 
ops have the capacity and the leadership to 
move the alcohol production effort to the 
forefront where it belongs. Some of these 
co-ops have already begun by generating ap- 
plications to begin construction of alcohol 
production plants. The presence in Wisconsin 
of corn, potatoes, fodder beets, wood, cheese 
whey, wood wastes, and agricultural wastes 
offers much hope for a future in which Wis- 
consin farmers and businessmen have a new 
market not only for their crops but for their 
wastes as well. 

Alcohol produced in the state could be 
utilized in the state to offer farmers a meas- 
ure of independence from outside energy 
sources. The threat of a farm fuel shortage, 
similar to the problems experienced during 
the spring of 1979, remains a real possibility 
for the future. Wisconsin farmers would 
not have to worry about fuel allocations or 
foreign supply interruptions. They could 
control the productions of their own fuel 
supplies as the result of an aggressive alco- 
hol fuels production program. 

In the short term, a series of small-scale, 
on-farm facilities could begin to operate 
within one year’s time. The operation would 
provide the necessary data base for larger 
commercial facilities which could con- 
tribute to decentralizing fuel energy pro- 
duction facilities throughout the state. 

The long-term goal of farm-fuel inde- 
pendence for Wisconsin is possible by 1983. 
The agricultural off-road activity consumed 
approximately 73 million gallons of liquid 
fuel last year. This total accounts for three 
percent of the energy consumed in Wiscon- 
sin, a small percentage, but one so vital to 
the state. 

Some actions must be taken immediately. 
A generic feasibility study for gasohol 
plants in the state should be initiated first. 
This information could be used to stand- 
ardize quality plant construction by size, 
therefore, protecting the farmer or coopera- 
tive group from large fees which are now 
being charged by engineering and consult- 
ing firms. Moreover, standardization could 
increase quality control and maximize alco- 
hol production while maintaining a positive 
net energy output. 

A second option is to provide farmers ac- 
cess to existing plant designs or blueprints 
which have proven efficient after operation. 

Third, state regulations and permit re- 
quirements within the state agencies must 
be streamlined to facilitate the alcohol pro- 
duction application process. Reasonable 
protection for environment, safety, and the 
economy is appropriate and necessary. But 
a public, already drowning in a sea of ex- 
cessive regulations, must not be discouraged 
from gasohol production by arbitrary regu- 
latory delays. 

Finally, a coordinated education program 
should be established to compile and dis- 
seminate informaton concerning alcohol 
fuel production. Vocational, technical and 
adult education schools, the agricultural ex- 
tension service, and the state university 
system are organizing training programs 
now, but a basic information program to 
reach all residents should be instituted 
across the state. To this end, Wisconsin 
should apply to receive one of the potential 
Agricultural/Biomass or Wood Centers which 
are mandated under S. 932, the Energy Se- 
3 Act now in conference in the Con- 
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Wisconsin’s activity in gasohol produc- 
tion is viable today and over long-term. 
While some states Jumped into alcohol fuels 
with fanfare and promotion, Wisconsin has 
profited from the mistakes of others and 
will surpass their activity. Within one 
month, when planned facilities are com- 
pleted, Wisconsin will become the leader in 
on-farm alcohol fuel production in the na- 
tion. 

Of equal importance to production, in the 
future of gasohol, is the marketing of that 
fuel. First, producers of alcohol must have 
a fair market potential for their product. 
This might occur naturally if the public is 
educated to understand the advantages of 
using gasohol as a fuel. However, it may be 
necessary for reasons of energy conservation, 
to mandate the use of gasohol in order to 
assure that a market is available at the time 
the gasohol is produced. For this reason, I 
introduced and cosponsored the Motor Fuels 
Replacement Act of 1979 in the Senate. This 
provision has been duplicated in the Gaso- 
hol Motor Fuel Act which is part of the 
Energy Security Act, now pending in Con- 
gress. It mandates that 10% of all motor 
fuels by 1990 must be alcohol-based. Loan 
guarantees, price and purchase guarantees 
are all part of this act. With incentives of 
this type, increased gasohol production Is 
sure to follow. 

The recently passed oll windfall profits 
tax bill also contains incentives for gasohol. 
There is a tax break for those who blend 
alcohol with motor fuel. The existing exemp- 
tion from the 4 cents a gallon excise tax 
would be extended from 1984 to 1992, making 
gasohol more competitive with other fuels. 
Users of straight alcohol would get a tax 
credit of 30 to 40 cents a gallon. (With 
minor adjustments, farm machinery and 
even automobiles can use straight alcohol). 

In addition, the current 10% energy tax 
credit for equipment that changes other 
organic matter to alcohol for fuel was ex- 
tended from 1982 through 1985. 

Finally, the legislation would allow state 
and local governments to sell tax-exempt in- 
dustrial development bonds to finance vari- 
ous private projects for converting munici- 
pal solid waste into alcohol. 

A second marketing consideration is to 
ensure fair competition in the sale of gaso- 
hol. Already, there have been signs that ma- 
jor oil companies have discriminated against 
their franchised gas station dealers who sell 
gasohol. The interference has involved pro- 
hibiting the sale of gasohol from company- 
owned tanks and preventing the use of com- 
pany credit cards to purchase gasohol. Ac- 
tions of this sort, if permitted, would dis- 
courage the production of gasohol because it 
would restrict the eventual market for the 
product. To prohibit this sort of pressure 
tactic, Senator Metzenbaum and I have in- 
troduced the Gasohol Competition Act (S. 
2251) which would prevent any discrimina- 
tion against the sale of gasohol by the ma- 
jor oll companies. 

The production and marketing of gasohol 
alone is not the entire answer to America’s 
energy problems. It is, however, a very im- 
portant beginning. We cannot continue to 
depend on an oil supply line which stretches 
tenuously half way around the world. But we 
can rely on a distribution system which runs 
from our grain fields through our agricul- 
tural co-ops and independent local business- 
men to our oil jobbers and service station 
operators. 

The real question is, “Who will control 
the inflation rate and the American econ- 
omy—multi-national cartels and multi-na- 
tional corporations or American farmers and 
American small businessmen?" I, for one, 
have no difficulty in answering that question 
in favor of American business. 

The outstanding record of the National 
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Alcohol Puels Commission in its brief his- 
tory is a source of great encouragement to 
me. The country will support your efforts. 


AUTHORITY FOR CERTAIN ACTION 
DURING RECESS OF THE SENATE 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that during the 
recess of the Senate over until 11:30 a.m. 
on Monday, the Vice President of the 
United States, the President of the Sen- 
ate pro tempore, and the Acting Presi- 
dent pro tempore be authorized to sign 
all duly enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions and that the majority leader, Mr. 
RoserT C. Byrp, also be authorized to 
perform such signing in the event it is 
necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORITY FOR THE SECRETARY 
OF THE SENATE TO TAKE CER- 
TAIN ACTION DURING RECESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that during 
that same recess, the Secretary of the 
Senate be authorized to receive messages 
from the President of the United States 
and/or the other body, and that they 
may be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
are there any orders for the recognition 
of Senators on Monday? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No, there 
are not. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Chair. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on Monday, the Senate will come in at 
11:30 a.m. After the two leaders or their 
designees have been recognized under 
the standing order, there will be routine 
morning business until 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, with Senators allowed to speak 
therein up to 3 minutes each by consent 
of the Senate. 

At 12 o’clock, the Senate then will 
proceed to the consideration of the first 
concurrent budget resolution. 

Mr. President, the first concurrent 
budget resolution will be considered, of 
course, under the time agreement set 
forth in the law. There is a time allotted 
for amendments and for debate on the 
resolution. Nevertheless, it would be 
helpful on Monday if any rollcall votes 
that are ordered in connection with the 
resolution could be delayed until 5:30 
p.m., with the exception of procedural 
votes such as a rollcall vote on a motion 
to instruct the Sergeant at Arms, in 
which case that type of rollcall would be 
outside the request which I am about to 
make. 

I make this request because certain 
Members of the Senate have been ap- 
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pointed to serve on the delegation to meet 
with our Mexican counterparts on Mon- 
day. The Mexican delegation will be in 
town then. If Members of the Senate 
are concerned that there might be roll- 
call votes during the afternoon, it might 
be difficult for them to attend the meet- 
ing with our Mexican friends. 
NO ROLLCALL VOTES TO OCCUR PRIOR TO 5:30 
P.M. ON MONDAY 

Mr. President, in order to make it con- 
venient for these American Senators to 
meet with their counterparts from Mex- 
ico on Monday—and at the request of 
Mr. DeConcrn1, who is the chairman of 
the Senate delegation, and having cleared 
the request with Mr. HoLLINGS, who will 
manage the first concurrent budget res- 
olution on the floor on Monday, and 
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having cleared the request also with Mr. 
STEVENS, the acting minority leader, who 
was on the floor just 5 minutes ago—I 
ask unanimous consent that any roll- 
call votes on Monday that may be ordered 
prior to 5:30 p.m., with the exception of 
procedural votes extraneous to the res- 
olution itself, not occur before 5:30 p.m. 
on Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS TO MONDAY, MAY 5, 1980, AT 
11:30 A.M. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the order previously entered, that 
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the Senate stand in recess until the hour 
of 11:30 a.m. Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to, and at 12:21 
p.m., the Senate recessed until Monday, 
May 5, 1980, at 11:30 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate, May 2. 1980: 
FEDERAL COUNCIL ON THE AGING 


The following-named persons to be Mem- 
bers of the Federal Council on the Aging for 
the terms indicated: 

Shimeji Kanazawa, of Hawaii, for a term 
expiring June 5, 1981, vice Bertha S. Adkins, 
term expired. 

Charles J. Fahey, of New York, for a term 
expiring December 19, 1982, vice Nelson H. 
Cruikshank, term expired. 


May 5, 1980 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, May 5, 1980 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore (Mr. WRIGHT). 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following communication 
from the Speaker: 

WAsHINGTON, D.C., 
May 2, 1980. 

I hereby designate the Honorable JIM 
WRIGHT to act as Speaker pro tempore on 
Monday, May 5, 1980. 

THOMAS P. O'NEILL, Jr., 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Oo -en 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. James David Ford, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 

Why are you cast down, O my soul, and 
why are you disquieted within me? Hope 
in God; for I shall again praise Him, my 
help and my God.—Psalms 43: 5. 

We confess, O God, that with the 
Psalmist we are troubled and uncertain 
concerning our times and anxiously look 
to You for light and love and peace. 
Counsel us that we may bear our respon- 
sibility, direct us that we may know the 
truth, and sustain us with the knowl- 
edge that Your Spirit is ever near. Al- 
ways give us hope that we will not des- 
pair, but look to You for deliverance 
and guidance every day of our lives. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Saunders, 
one of his secretaries, who also in- 
formed the House that on the following 
dates the President approved and 
signed a bill and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles: 

On April 30, 1980: 

H.R. 7140. An act to amend title IV of the 
Emplovee Retirement Income Security Act 
of 1974 to postpone for two months the 
date on which the Pension Benefit Guaranty 
Corporation must pay benefits under termi- 
nated multiemployer plans. 

On May 1, 1980: 

H.J. Res. 541. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional funds available by transfer for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1980, for 
the Federal Trade Commission. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
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that the Senate had passed a bill and a 
joint resolution of the following titles, 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested: 

S. 1650. An act to provide for the develop- 
ment of aquaculture in the United States, 
and for other purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 119. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Vietnam Veterans Memorial Fund, Inc., 
to establish a memorial. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President and upon the recom- 
mendation of the majority and minor- 
ity leaders, pursuant to Public Law 86- 
420, appointed Mr. McCiure and Mr. 
PRESSLER to attend, on the part of the 
Senate, the Mexico-United States In- 
terparliamentary Conference, to be held 
in Washington, D.C., May 5-8, 1980. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following communication 
from the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
May 1, 1980. 
Hon. THomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted May 1, 1980, the Clerk has 
received this date the following message 
from the Secretary of the Senate: 

That the Senate passed without amend- 
ments H.J. Res. 541, a Joint Resolution mak- 
ing additional funds available by transfer 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1980, 
for the Federal Trade Commission. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
EDMUND L. HENSHAW, JT., 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 
By W. RAYMOND COLLEY, 
Deputy Clerk. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation from the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
May 2, 1980. 
Hon. THomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted May 2, 1980, the Clerk has 
received this date the following message from 
the Secretary of the Senate: 

That the Senate passed without amend- 
ment H. Con. Res. 324, a Concurrent Resolu- 
tion expressing the gratitude of the Congress 
for the untiring efforts of the late Governor 
of Puerto Rico, Don Luis Munoz Marin, to 
foster ties between Puerto Rico and the 
United States. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
EDMUND L. HENSHAW, Jr., 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 
By W. RAYMOND COLLEY, 
Deputy Clerk. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair 
desires to announce that pursuant to the 
authority granted the Speaker on Thurs- 
day, May 1, 1980, the Speaker did on 
that day sign the following enrolled joint 
resolution: 

H.J. Res. 541. Joint resolution making 
additional funds available by transfer for 
the ficsal year ending September 30, 1980, for 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

And on Friday, May 2, the Speaker 
signed the following enrolled bill: 

S. 2637. An act to insure that the com- 
pensation and other emoluments attached to 
the Office of Secretary of State are those 
which were in effect January 1, 1977. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is 
the day for the call of the Consent Cal- 
endar. The Clerk will call the first bill on 
the Consent Calendar. 


HARLEY O. STAGGERS 
FEDERAL BUILDING 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6511) 
to designate the building known as the 
Federal Building in Morgantown, W. Va., 
as the “Harley O. Staggers Federal 
Building.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 6511 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
building at 75 High Street, Morgantown, West 
Virginia (commonly known as the Federal 
Building) shall hereafter be known, called, 
and designated as the “Harley O. Staggers 
Federal Building”. Any reference in any law, 
map, regulation, document, record, or other 
paper of the United States to such building 
shall be deemed to be a reference to the 
“Harley O. Staggers Federal Building”. 
@ Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the House Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation recommends 
that the House pass H.R. 6511, a bill that 
would designate the Federal building in 
Morgantown, W.Va., as the “Harley O. 
Staggers Federal Building.” I enthusias- 
tically support this bill, and I believe that 
a brief account of the life and career of 
my distinguished colleague, Mr. STAG- 
ERS, certainly deserves recognition. 

Born on August 3, 1907, Mr. STaGcERS 
attended public schools of Mineral Coun- 
ty, W.Va., and received his bachelors de- 
gree from Emery and Henry College in 
Emery, Va., in 1931. In addition, he did 
graduate work at Duke University. 

For 43 years, Mr. Staccers has been 
serving in various positions with his 
local, State, and Federal Governments. 
He began his public life when elected 
sheriff of Mineral County, W.Va., in 1937. 
He served in that office until 1941, when 
he enlisted in the U.S. Naval Air Corps 
during World War II and was a gunnery 
navigator in both the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific theaters. He broadened this expe- 
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rience by becoming a right-of-way agent 
for the West Virginia State Road Com- 
mission, State director of the Office of 
Government reports, and Office of War 
Information and director of rent control 
for Mineral County. 

In 1948, Mr. Staccers was first elected 
to Congress; and he has been reelected 
to each succeeding Congress. As a result, 
he is now the “dean of the West Virginia 
delegation to Congress,” having served 
longer than any of his colleagues. 

As the Representative of West Virgin- 
ia’s Second District, he first served on 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee and the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee. In 1951, however, he transferred 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, becoming its chairman 
in 1966. 

Mr. Staccers has announced that he 
will retire at the end of the 96th Con- 
gress. Despite his departure from the 
House of Representatives, he leaves a 
long impressive legacy; while serving as 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, he sponsored 
and managed numerous important legis- 
lative measures directly affecting our 
citizens’ health, our Nation’s commerce, 
transportation and communications sys- 
tems, national energy policy, environ- 
mental quality, consumer protection, and 
hazardous substances. 


Indeed, Mr. Staccers has greatly ben- 
efitted the Nation because of his hard 
work and devotion to duty; and in rec- 
ognition of his long and productive pub- 
lic service, I urge the House to name the 
Federal building located at 75 High 
Street, Morgantown, W. Va., as the “Har- 
ley O. Staggers Federal Building.”e 
Mr. FLIPPO. Mr. Speaker, I whole- 
heartedly support enactment of this 
legislation, H.R. 6511. a bill to designate 
the Federal Building in Morgantown, 
W. Va., as the “Harley O. Staggers Fed- 
eral Building.” 

Passage of this legislation will honor 
a distinguished man who has served 
admirably in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives for the past 32 years. Prior to 
his service in the Congress, HARLEY STAG- 
GERS served with distinction in various 
official positions in his native State of 
West Virginia. 

Throughout his service in the U.S. 
Congress, HARLEY STAGGERS fought for his 
people, his district, his State, and his 
country. Congressman STAGGERS has an- 
nounced he plans to retire at the end of 
the 96th Congress. His expertise in the 
areas of environmental quality, con- 
sumer protection, and hazardous sub- 
stances, and our transportation and 
communications system, will be missed. 
However, upon his departure, he will 
leave behind him a distinguished record 
as chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

In recognition of his hard work and 
devotion to his country, it is a small 
tribute to pay by naming the Federal 
Building in Morgantown, W. Va., in his 
honor.@ 


Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
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support of H.R. 6511, a bill to designate 
the building known as the Federal Build- 
ing in Morgantown, W. Va., as the Har- 
ley O. Staggers Federal Building.” 

The people of West Virginia elected 
HARLEY STAGGERS to serve as their Repre- 
sentative in the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives 32 years ago. Congressman STAG- 
GERS has announced that he will retire 
at the end of the 96th Congress. During 
his tenure in the House of Representa- 
tives, HARLEY Staccers has served the 
people of the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict, the State of West Virginia, and the 
Nation admirably. He has established a 
record of outstanding performance 
worthy of praise. Therefore, in recog- 
nition of his long and faithful service, it 
is appropriate and fitting to name the 


Federal Building located at 75 High 
Street, Morgantown, W. Va., as the 
“Harley O. Staggers Federal Building.” @ 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This con- 
cludes the call of eligible bills on the 
Consent Calendar. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 


There was no objection. 


FATHER ROBERT DRINAN WILL NOT 
SEEK REELECTION 


(Mr. SHANNON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks,) 

Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, Father Rosert Drinan, has 
announced that he will not seek reelec- 
tion as Representative from the Fourth 
Congressional District of Massachusetts. 
Bos Drinan has served the House with 
dedication, with dignity, and with com- 
passion. His departure from this Cham- 
ber will be a loss to us all. 

Bos Drinan has always been a true 
activist. His voice has never been silent 
on issues of morality or of conscience; 
his compassion has shown no racial or 
national bounds. He served for 14 years 
as dean of the Boston College Law 
School, where he became an influential 
spokesman for the legal rights of the 
poor. When he first came to Washington 
in 1971, he became a leader of the anti- 
war movement, drawing attention not 
only to the plight of the American serv- 
iceman, but to the suffering of the Viet- 
namese civilian. 

In his work on the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, Bos Drinan has been a protector of 
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the first amendment, of civil liberties, 
and of human rights. He was active in 
the impeachment proceedings against 
former President Nixon. In the past few 
years, he has directed much of his time 
to devising a new and comprehensive 
Criminal Code which would consolidate 
and reform without infringing upon the 
civil rights of individuals. 

Dante held that the last circle of Hell 
contained those who were silent at times 
of great moral crisis. Though Bos is leav- 
ing the House, we will continue to look 
to him for guidance, for leadership, and 
for the courage not to remain silent. 


ON THE DEATH OF PRESIDENT TITO 


(Mr, ZABLOCKI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 


Mr. ZABLOC KI. Mr. Speaker, the news 
of the death of President Tito must be 
viewed with dismay and sadness. The 
last of the leaders of the World War II 
era has passed from the scene. He leaves 
an indelible mark on the world as we 
know it. 


While the United States did not en- 
courage or support the political system 
President Tito constructed for his peo- 
ple, we supported his efforts to insure 
that Yugoslavia should remain inde- 
pendent and secure from outside inter- 
ference in Yugoslavia’s internal affairs. 
No one should doubt the intention of the 
United States to continue to help the 
post-Tito Yugoslavian leaders maintain 
this independence. 

President Tito’s successors will face a 
difficult task in this endeavor. The new 
government will need the support of its 
friends in and out of the nonalined bloc. 

Our prayers and sympathy are with 
the people of Yugoslavia in this hour of 
national loss. 
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REPUBLICAN LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


(Mr. SHUSTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 


Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Speaker, today the 
Republican leadership announced the 
Republican legislative agenda which was 
unanimously adopted by the Republican 
Policy Committee, a legislative program 
which we will enact when we become the 
majority, designed in sum to return 
America to the American people. We in- 
vite the American people to compare the 
rhetoric of our legislative agenda with 
the record of our votes. Republicans say 
that we are for reducing spending and 
Republicans vote to reduce spending. 
Republicans say we are for cutting taxes 
and Republicans vote to cut taxes. Re- 
publicans say we are for a strong na- 
tional defense and we vote for a strong 
national defense. 

Mr. Speaker, just last week 77 percent 
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of the Republicans voted for the Holt 
amendment to increase national defense 
and—get this—81 percent of the Demo- 
crats, 81 percent of the Democrats, voted 
against the Holt amendment to increase 
defense spending. 

Mr. Speaker, we invite comparison of 
the rhetoric with the record. When the 
comparison is made between the two 
parties, we believe the American people 
will conclude that they should vote Re- 
publican, for a change. 


BALANCING THE BUDGET 


(Mr. RHODES asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, we are now 
reaching the critical point on our most 
important decision of the year, whether 
to balance our national budget in a fair 
and effective manner. 

Our decision is no different today than 
it was in ancient Rome when Cicero said: 

The budget should be balanced, the Treas- 
ury should be refilled, public debt should be 
reduced, the arrogance of officialdom should 
be tempered and controlled, assistance to 
foreign lands should be curtailed lest Rome 
become bankrupt. The mobs should be forced 
to work and not depend on government for 
subsistence. 


Tomorrow the House will vote on 
whether to make the first meaningful 
step toward a balanced budget for next 
year. 

Unfortunately, some people, Members 
of Congress and news people included, 
seem to think that the amendments of 
the gentleman from Ohio and the gentle- 
lady from Maryland (Mrs. Hott) are two 
separate and unconnected matters. 

That is not true. Our effort to generate 
a leaner balanced budget with increased 
national security and job-generating tax 
cuts simply functions at two levels. 

Most of us are interested in the total 
package and we realize, as should all 
Members and the press, that even if the 
Holt amendment had carried, a lot of 
the unwise provisions of the committee 
version would remain to be corrected by 
the Latta substitute. 

Thus, as Cicero advised, let us go about 
balancing the budget and refilling the 
Treasury and reducing our debt, and the 
best way to do this is by adopting the 
Republican substitute offered by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. LATTA). 


MEDIA PRAISE FOR MARSHAL TITO 


(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, history will 
judge whether or not Josip Broz, known 
as “Tito” deserves all of the praise being 
lavishly paid to his memory. 

We can at least set the record straight 
about one misrepresentation that is be- 
ing circulated about Tito. Network news- 
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casts and prominent newspapers are tell- 
ing the old, discredited story that he led 
the fight against the Nazis in Yugoslavia 
in World War II. 

The fact is that Tito slavishly put So- 
viet interests ahead of those of his own 
country when the Hitler-Stalin pact was 
signed. Tito did not even begin to en- 
gage in action against Nazi troops in 
Yugoslavia until months had passed since 
the invasion of that country. That is 
right—the man the media are now prais- 
ing as a great war hero waited while 
others carried the fight against the Nazis. 

One of the real heroes of Yugoslavia 
was General Mihailovich. He was given 2 
mock trial and murdered by Tito, if you 
will remember. 

Mr. Speaker, to balance all this praise 
the media should review their files and 
tell those who have forgotten or who 
never knew the truth about Tito whose 
secret police apparatus and one-party 
state was different only in degree, not in 
kind, from the Soviet brand of commu- 
nism. 


LOBBYING EFFORTS OF EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS 


(Mr. LUNGREN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
the saddest disappointment of my first 
16 months in Congress was the defeat of 
the Holt-Gramm substitute featuring 
higher and—in my opinion—necessary, 
defense spending. 

For those who wonder why the margin 
of defeat was so large, I suggest they read 
the Evans and Novak column in today’s 
Washington Post for one news analysis 
and interpretation of the tremendous 
lobbying effort that went into defeating 
the Gramm-Holt substitute. 

I, myself, was amazed at the pressure 
put on Members by the executive branch 
to vote against it. 

My office received a phone call last 
week from the Justice Department just 
before the vote making it very clear that 
the administration wanted the Holt- 
Gramm substitute defeated. Additionally, 
we were urged to support the Obey sub- 
stitute. 

We received this call from Justice 
despite that fact that the amendments in 
question to the budget has nothing what- 
soever to do with the direct Justice De- 
partment budget itself. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a prohibition—supported by 
criminal sanctions—against executive 
branch lobbying without express congres- 
sional approval. Unfortunately, this 
seems to be honored more in its breach 
than in its observance. 

In this most recent and blatant ex- 
ample, if this did not violate the letter of 
the law against lobbying by the execu- 
tive branch, it certainly violated the 
spirit of it. 

Mr. Speaker, the defense of this coun- 
try is too important to be made the sub- 
ject of artificial political litmus tests. 
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Our country deserves—and needs—bet- 
ter treatment. 


NO U.S. ASSISTANCE FOR 
NICARAGUA 


(Mr. BAUMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker pro 
tempore, in your capacity as majority 
leader of the House, you have scheduled 
once again this week for our legislative 
program financial aid from the U.S. 
Treasury to the Communist Government 
of Nicaragua. I urge you to pull this bill 
off the calendar. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
keep the Members informed about the 
situation in Nicaragua. I have told you 
how the Sandinistas have closed up the 
last free newspaper, how they have 
signed an agreement with Moscow, how 
they have forced out the moderate ele- 
ment from the junta. I now bring two 
more enormities to your attention. One 
is that the leaders of the Sandinista 
directorate last week denounced the U.S. 
hostage rescue attempt in Iran as ag- 
gression against Iran, as a violation of 
international law. And also last week a 
second delegation of Sandinista officials 
headed toward Moscow for new agree- 
ments to be signed. 


Mr. Speaker, I am not sure how much 
more evidence the leadership needs to 
pull this permanently from the schedule 
but I suspect the House will be able to 
permanently end its pendancy when we 
vote on it. That is as it should be. 


BACK TO CICERO 


(Mr. DANIELSON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, having 
acted favorably upon the invitation of 
our good friend, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. ASHBROOK), and having 
joined his happy hour, I have enjoyed 
very much listening to these 1-minute 
speeches. 

Mr. Speaker, this morning I heard 
something that just cannot be true. You 
know, I have heard for years the reason 
the Republican Party is always in the 
minority is that, when they came to the 
end of the last century, the turn-of-the- 
century, they forgot to turn, and they 
kept on running down the same old 
track. 

But this morning, Mr. Speaker, 
Heaven forbid, I hear that it is Cicero 
whom they are consulting. Cicero. Why 
that takes us back to B.C. I wonder if 
he is on the Republican Policy Commit- 
tee. And do you suppose that Nero, that 
great fiddler, is also on the Republican 
Policy Committee? 

Mr. Speaker, this is a very valuable 
function of the Congress and the happy 
hour puts us straight. Now we know why 
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the minority party is obsessed with be- 
ing a permanent minority. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DANIELSON. I will be pleased to 
yield to the distinguished deputy minor- 
ity whip from Indiana (Mr. MYERS). 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. I appreciate 
the gentleman yielding. Would the gen- 
tleman define B.C.? Is that “before 
Carter”? 

Mr. DANIELSON. I am just not sure, 
but it at least takes us back to Cicero, 
that great leader of the Republican 
Party. 
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AMENDMENTS TO REORGANIZA- 
TION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1980—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 
96-307) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United States; 
which was read and, together with the 
accompanying papers, without objec- 
tion, referred to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations and ordered to be 
printed: 

(For message, see proceedings of the 
Senate of today, May 5, 1980.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DANIELSON). Pursuant to the provisions 
of clause 3(b) of rule XXVII, the Chair 
announces that he will postpone further 
proceedings today on each motion to 
suspend the rules on which a recorded 
vote or the yeas and nays are ordered, or 
on which the vote is objected to under 
clause 4 of rule XV. 

Such rollcall votes, if postponed, will 
be taken on Tuesday, May 6, 1980. 


CLAIMS AGAINST VIETNAM 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 5737) to amend the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949 to allow 
recovery by U.S. nationals for losses in- 
curred in Vietnam, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 5737 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the In- 
ternational Claims Settlement Act of 1949 
(22 U.S.C. 1621 et seq.) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 


title: 
“TITLE VII 
“PURPOSE OF TITLE 


“Sec. 701. It is the purpose of this title 
to provide for the determination of the valid- 
ity snd amounts of outstanding claims 
against Vietnam which arose out of the na- 
tionalization, expropriation, or other taking 
of (or special measures directed against) 
property of nationals of the United States. 
This title shall not be construed as author- 
izing or as any intention to authorize an 
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appropriation by the United States for the 
purpose of paying such claims. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 702. As used in this title 

“(1) the term ‘national of the United 
States’ means— 

“(A) a natural person who is a citizen of 
the United States; and 

(B) a corporation or other legal entity 
which is organized under the laws of the 
United States or of any State, the District of 
Columbia, or the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, if natural persons who are citizens of 
the United States own, directly or indirectly, 
50 per centum or more of the outstanding 
capital stock or other beneficial interest of 
such corporation or entity; 

“(2) the term ‘Commission’ means the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of 
the United States; 

“(3) the term ‘property’ means— 

“(A) any property, right, or interest, in- 
cluding any leasehold interest, 

“(B) any debt owed by Vietnam or by any 
enterprise which has been nationalized, ex- 
propriated, or otherwise taken by Vietnam, 
and 

“(C) any debt which is a charge on prop- 
erty which has been nationalized, expro- 
priated, or otherwise taken by Vietnam; 

“(4) the term ‘Vietnam’ means— 

“(A) the Government of the Socialist Re- 
public of Vietnam, 

“(B) any predecessors governing authority 
operating in South Vietnam on or after 
April 29, 1975, including the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government of South Viet- 


nam, 

“(C) the Government of the former Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam, and 

D) any political subdivision, agency, or 
instrumentality of any of the entities re- 
ferred to in subparagraphs (A), (B), and 
(C); and 

“(5) the term ‘Claims Fund’ means the 
special fund established in the Treasury of 
the United States composed of such sums as 
may be paid to or realized by the United 
States pursuant to the terms of any agree- 
ment settling those claims described in sec- 
tion 703 that may be entered into between 
the Governments of the United States and 
Vietnam. 


“RECEIPT AND DETERMINATION OF CLAIMS 


“Sec. 703. The Commission shall receive 
and determine in accordance with applicable 
substantive law, including international 
law, the validity and amounts of claims by 
nationals of the United States against Viet- 
nam arising on or after April 20, 1975, for 
losses incurred as a result of the nationali- 
zation, expiration, or other taking of (or 
special measures directed against) property 
which, at the time of such nationalization, 
expropriation, or other taking, was owned 
wholly or partially, directly or indirectly, by 
nationals of the United States to whom no 
restoration or adequate compensation for 
such property has been made. Such claims 
must be submitted to the Commission within 
the period specified by the Commission by no- 
tice published in the Federal Register (which 
period shall not be more than a period of 
two years beginning on the date of such pub- 
lication) within sixty days after the date of 
the enactment of this title or of legislation 
making appropriations to the Commission 
for payment of administrative expenses in- 
curred in carrying out its functions under 
this title, whichever date is later. 


“OWNERSHIP OF CLAIMS 


“Src. 704. A claim may be favorably con- 
sidered under section 703 of this Act only if 
the property right on which it is based was 
owned, wholly or partially, directly or indi- 
rectly, by a national of the United States on 
the date of loss and only to the extent that 
the claim has been held by one or more na- 
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tionals of the United States continuously 

from the date that the loss occurred until 

the date of filing with the Commission. 
“CORPORATE CLAIMS 

“Sec. 705. (a) A claim under section 703 
of this Act based upon an ownership interest 
in any corporation, association, or other en- 
tity which is a national of the United States 
may not be considered. A claim under section 
703 based upon a debt or other obligation 
owing by any corporation, association, or 
other entity organized under the laws of the 
United States, or of any State, the District of 
Columbia, or the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico may be considered only if such debt or 
other obligation is a charge on property 
which has been nationalized, expropriated, or 
otherwise taken by Vietnam. 

“(b) Aclaim under section 703 based upon 
a direct ownership interest in a corporation, 
association, or other entity may be consid- 
ered, subject to the other provisions of this 
title, if such corporation, association, or 
other entity on the date of the loss was not 
a national of the United States, without 

to the per centum of ownership 
vested in the claimant. 

e) A claim under section 703 based upon 
an indirect ownership interest in a corpora- 
tion, association, or other entity may be con- 
sidered, subject to the other provisions of 
this title, only if at least 25 per centum of 
the entire ownership interest thereof, at the 
time of such loss, was vested in nationals of 
the United States or if, at the time of the 
loss, nationals of the United States in fact 
controlled the corporation, association, or 
entity, as determined by the Commission. 

“(d) The amount of any claim covered by 
subsection (b) or (c) of this section shall 
be calculated on the basis of the total loss 
suffered by the corporation, association, or 
other entity, with respect to which the claim 
is made, and shall bear the same proportion 
to such loss as the ownership interest of the 
claimant at the time of loss bears to the 
entire ownership interest thereof. 

“OFFSETS 

“Sec. 706. In determining the amount of 
any claim under this title, the Commission 
shall deduct all amounts the claimant has 
received from any source on account of the 
same loss or losses for which the claim is 
filed. 

“CERTIFICATION; ASSIGNED CLAIMS 

“Sec. 707. (a) The Commission shall 
certify to each claimant who files a claim 
under this title the amount determined by 
the Commission to be the loss suffered by 
the claimant which is covered by this title. 
The Commission shall certify to the Secre- 
tary of State such amount and the basic 
information underlying that amount, to- 
gether with a statement of the evidence 
relied upon and the reasoning employed in 
making that determination. 

“(b) In any case in which a claim under 
this title is assigned by purchase before the 
Commission determines the amount due on 
that claim, the amount so determined shall 
not exceed the amount of actual considera- 
tion paid by the last such assignee. 

“CONSOLIDATED AWARDS 

“Sec. 708. With respect to any claim under 
section 703 of this Act which, at the time 
of the award, is vested in persons other than 
the person by whom the original loss was 
sustained, the Commission shall issue a 
consolidated award in favor of all claimants 
then entitled to the award, which award 
shall indicate the respective interests of 
such claimants in the award, and all such 
claimants shall participate, in proportion 
to their indicated interests, in any payments 
that may be made under this title in all 
respects as if the award had been in favor 
of a single person. 
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“CLAIMS FUND 


“Sec. 709. (a) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may establish in the Treasury of the 
United States the Claims Fund for the pay- 
ment of unsatisfied claims of nationals of 
the United States against Vietnam, as au- 
thorized by this title. 

“(b) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
deduct from any amounts covered into the 
Claims Fund an amount equal to 5 per 
centum thereof as reimbursement to the 
Government of the United States for ex- 
penses incurred by the Commission and by 
the Treasury Department in the administra- 
tion of this title. The amounts so deducted 
shall be covered into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 


“AWARD PAYMENT PROCEDURES 


“Sec. 710. (a) The Commission shall cer- 
tify to the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
terms of United States currency, each award 
made pursuant to section 703 of this Act. 

“(b)(1) Upon certification of each award 
made pursuant to section 703, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall, out of the sums cov- 
ered into the Claims Fund, make payments 
on account of such awards as follows, and 
in the following order of priority: 

“(A) Payment in the amount of $2,500 or 
the principal amount of the award, which- 
ever is less. 

“(B) Thereafter, payments from time to 
time, in ratable proportions, on account of 
the unpaid balance of the principal amounts 
of all awards according to the proportions 
which the unpaid balance of such awards 
bear to the total amount in the Claims Fund 
available for distribution at the time such 
payments are made. 

“(2) After payment has been made in full 
of the principal amounts of all awards pur- 
suant to paragraph (1), pro rata payments 
may be made on account of any interest that 
may be allowed on such awards. 


“(c) Payments or applications for pay- 
ments under subsection (b) shall be made 
in accordance with such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 


“SETTLEMENT PERIOD 


“Src. 711. The Commission shall complete 
its affairs in connection with the settlement 
of claims pursuant to this title not later 
than three years after the final for the filing 
of claims as provided in section 703 of this 
Act. 

“TRANSFER OF RECORDS 


“Sec. 712. The Secretary of State, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and the Secretary of 
Defense shall transfer or otherwise make 
available to the Commission such records 
and documents relating to claims author- 
ized by this title as may be required by the 
Commission in carrying out its functions 
under this title. 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 713. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for any fiscal year beginning on 
or after October 1, 1980, such sums as may 
be necessary to enable the Commission and 
the Treasury Department to pay their re- 
spective administrative expenses incurred in 
carrying out their functions under this title. 
Amounts appropriated under this section 
may remain available until expended. 


“FEES FOR SERVICES 


“Sec. 714. No remuneration on account of 
services rendered on behalf of any claimant, 
in connection with any claim filed with the 
Commission under this title, shall exceed 10 
per centum of the total amount paid pur- 
suant to any award certified under the pro- 
visions of this title on account of such claim. 
Any agreement to the contrary shall be un- 
Iawful and void. Whoever, in the United 
States or elsewhere, demands or receives, on 
account of services so rendered, any remu- 
neration in excess of the maximum per- 
mitted by this section shall be guilty of a 
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misdemeanor and, upon conviction thereof, 
shall be fined not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than twelve months, or 
both. 
“APPLICATION OF OTHER PROVISIONS 
OF THE ACT 

“Sec. 715. (a) To the extent they are not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this title, 
the following provisions of title I of this Act 
shall be applicable to this title: subsections 
(b), (c). (d), (e), and (h) of section 4 and 
subsections (c), (d), (e), and (f) of section 
7. Any reference in such provisions to ‘this 
title’ shall be deemed to be a reference to 
those provisions and to this title. 

“(b) Except as otherwise provided in this 
title and in those provisions of title I re- 
ferred to in subsection (a), the Commission 
shall comply with the provisions of subchap- 
ter II of chapter 5, and the provisions of 
chapter 7, of title 5, United States Code. 

“SEPARABILITY 

“Sec. 716. If any provision of this title or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances is held invalid, the remainder of 
this title or the application of such provision 
to other persons or circumstances shall not 
be affected.“ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to the rule, a second is not required on 
this motion. 

The gentleman from New York (Mr. 
BINGHAM) will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from California 
(Mr. LAGOMARSINO) will be recognized for 
20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill would establish 
a program to determine losses of private 
property in Vietnam and begins the proc- 
ess—which may be a long one—of ob- 
taining compensation from Vietnam for 
that American property. 

The bill before the House is supported 
by the administration, and was reported 
by voice vote by the committee with a 
minor amendment. I urge the House to 
pass it. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to make note of 
the fact that this legislation, as I said, 
is for the benefit of Americans in Viet- 
nam. It in no way changes the rela- 
tions or the lack of relations with Viet- 
nam. It is estimated that up to 1,000 
Americans lost private property in Viet- 
nam totaling as much as $10 million. 
The Government of Vietnam has taken 
that property without compensation. In 
order eventually to obtain restitution for 
those American losses, we must have pre- 
cise inventories of the losses. This legis- 
lation would enable the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission to perform that 
administrative task, which will take sev- 
eral years. 

The Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission has, since 1949. reviewed and 
validated claims of Americans against 
many other countries, including most of 
the Eastern European countries, Cuba, 
and the People’s Republic of China. The 
most recent case in which claims verified 
by the Commission have resulted in pay- 
ment to the claimants is, of course, the 
People’s Republic of China. 

The $900,000 authorized in this legis- 
lation is strictly for administrative costs 
of reviewing and validating claims. There 
is no money in this bill for payment of 
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any claims. Any such funds must even- 
tually come from Vietnam or from Viet- 
namese assets in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, a detailed report on this 
bill—House Report 96-915—is available 
and has been available to interested 
Members for some days, so I do not think 
it is necessary to go into further details, 
all of which are contained in the report. 
I want, at this time, to thank the mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Economic Policy and Trade, which 
I have the honor to chair, for their as- 
sistance on this legislation, and particu- 
larly the gentleman from California, Mr. 
Lacomarsino, for his work and support. 
I would also note, and wish to thank, the 
gentleman from Vermont (Mr. JEFFoRDS) 
for his concern with the need for this 
legislation and for his work in introduc- 
ing the initial version. 

I urge the support of the House for 
H.R. 5737. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield such 
time as he may require to the distin- 
guished chairman of the full committee, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
ZABLOCKI) . 

Mr. ZABLOC EI. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
our colleague from New York, the chair- 
man or the Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Economic Policy and Trade, for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
5737, to amend the International Claims 
Settlement Act of 1949 to allow recovery 
by U.S. nationals for losses incurred in 
Vietnam. 

H.R. 5737 was ordered favorably re- 
ported by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, with a technical amendment, by 
a voice vote on April 22, 1980. The bill 
enables the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission to validate claims by U.S. 
citizens and corporations against prop- 
erty expropriated by the Government of 
Vietnam. 

The legislation provides authority and 
administrative costs for determining 
claims, but does not provide funds to 
compensate claimants for their losses. 
Approximately 1,000 U.S. claimants will 
be eligible for recovery of an estimated 
$110 million total in private property 
losses. This amount does not include 
losses incurred by the U.S. Government, 
which is outside the purview of this 
legislation. 

H.R. 5737 does not address the issue 
of U.S. diplomatic recognition of Viet- 
nam, nor does it alter the status of the 
U.S. economic embargo against Vietnam. 

I would like to commend the sponsors 
of the legislation for all of their efforts 
on behalf of this measure—the Honor- 
able JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on International Eco- 
nomic Policy and Trade, and the Honor- 
able Lester L. Worrr, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific 
Affairs, whose subcommittees jointly 
considered this bill. In addition, I would 
like to commend our colleague from 
Vermont, the Honorable JAMES M. JEF- 
FrorDS, who is not a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, but who was 
the primary sponsor of H.R. 2200, on 
which the measure before us, H.R. 5737, 
was based. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
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H.R. 5737, with the technical amend- 
ment, in order that validation of the 
Vietnam claims may be made, which will 
initiate the process toward financial 
compensation for those losses. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
5737, a bill to provide for the initiation 
of the processing of claims of U.S. na- 
tionals for losses of private property in 
Vietnam, otherwise known as claims 
against Vietnam. 

From the outset, I want it to be abso- 
lutely clear that the purpose of this leg- 
islation in no way is to be considered as 
leading to recognition of Vietnam or the 
legitimacy of that government. 

The role of Vietnam in obstructing a 
final and complete accounting of Ameri- 
can prisoners of war and missing in ac- 
tion in Southeast Asia is a gross disregard 
for human decency. Their action in forc- 
ing hundreds of thousands of boat people 
to fiee their homeland is equally worthy 
of contempt as is their policy in South- 
east Asia and their savage invasion of 
Cambodia. The Vietnamese Government 
is merely a surrogate for the Soviet Un- 
ion in Southeast Asia, and there can be 
no possibility of the United States con- 
sidering resuming normalized relations 
with Vietnam before that nation adopts 
a civilized and peaceful role in the 
world. 

The need to consider this legislation 
now results from the many private prop- 
erty losses which U.S. nationals incurred 
as a result of the takeover of South 
Vietnam by North Vietnam. As time 
passes, it will be harder to validate those 
claims. Therefore it is important to pro- 
vide the mechanism to begin evaluating 
the losses so that at some future time, 
there will be a reasonably accurate in- 
ventory of claims against Vietnam for 
private property losses. 

This bill is designed to benefit Ameri- 
cans and I support the measure as a 
means of facilitating their claims against 
Vietnam. But I do not want there to be 
any misunderstanding that this will lead 
to resuming diplomatic relations with 
Vietnam. That is neither the purpose nor 
the intent of this legislation. In my mind, 
considering normalization with Vietnam 
cannot possibly begin until the many out- 
standing international obligations of 
that country are met. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for 

time, and I yield back the balance of 
my time. 
Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, I would like to take this 
occasion to make some brief remarks 
with respect to this legislation. 

First. This legislation simply author- 
izes the Federal Claims Settlement Com- 
mission to review, consider and, if war- 
ranted, to validate the claims of Ameri- 
can citizens against the Government of 
the Socialist Republic of Vietnam. 

Second. This legislation in no way im- 
plies recognition of the Hanoi govern- 
ment. Again, it merely provides for the 
validation of private American claims 
against the Government of Vietnam; 
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settlement of the claims awaits the nor- 
malization of relations between the 
United States and Vietnam. 

As for normalization, let me say that 
the process has been and is complicated 
by the Vietnamese invasion and con- 
tinuing occupation of Kampuchea; by 
the uncertainties of Vietnamese policy 
toward Southeast Asia in general and 
Thailand in particular; and by Hanoi’s 
failure to move forward a resolution of 
the POW/MIA issue. 

Pending the clarification and resolu- 
tion of the above issues, I do not believe 
that normalization is a viable foreign 
policy option. 

Thank you.@ 

O 1230 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. BINGHAM) 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill. H.R. 5737, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended, and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMITTING SUPPLY OF ADDITION- 
AL LOW ENRICHED URANIUM 
FUEL UNDER INTERNATIONAL 
AGREEMENTS 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the Senate 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 89) permitting 
the supply of additional low enriched 
uranium fuel under international agree- 
ments for cooperation in the civil uses of 
nuclear energy, and for other purposes, 
as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S.J. Res. 89 


Whereas the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act 
of 1978 urges the United States to provide a 
reliable supply of nuclear fuel to those na- 
tions which adhere to policies designed to 
prevent the proliferation of nuclear weapons; 
and 

Whereas the United States, in order to 
achieve the goals of that Act should be able 
to continue to supply low-enriched uranium 
fuel to nations that have entered into good 
faith negotiations as called for in section 404 
(a) of the Act; and 

Whereas pending such negotiations, limita- 
tions now contained in certain agreements 
for cooperation on the amount of low-en- 
riched uranium which may be supplied 
thereunder are insufficient to permit ade- 
quate assurance of supplies: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. Limits contained in agreements 
for cooperation on the amount of low-en- 
riched uranium which may be transferred 
by or exported from the United States pur- 
suant thereto shall not be construced to pre- 
clude transfer or export of amounts of low 
enriched uranium in excess of such limits to 
nations which are parties to the Treaty on 
the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons 

Sec. 2. (a) The terms used in this joint 
resolution shall have the meanings ascribed 
to them by the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
and by the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 
1978. 
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(b) The term “low-enriched uranium” 
means uranium enriched to less than 20 per 
centum in the isotope 235. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI) 
will be recognized for 20 minutes, and 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO) will be recognized for 20 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI). 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
amendment to Senate Joint Resolution 
89. This amendment is in the form of 
House Joint Resolution 324, as amended, 
permitting the supply of additional low 
enriched uranium fuel under internation- 
al agreements for cooperation in the civil 
uses of nuclear energy, and for other 
purposes. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to commend our colleague from New 
York, the Honorable JONATHAN B. BING- 
HAM, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
International Economic Policy and 
Trade, and the ranking minority mem- 
ber of that subcommittee, the Honorable 
ROBERT Lacomarsino, which considered 
this measure jointly with the Subcom- 
mittee on International Security and 
Scientific Affairs, which I chair. Con- 
gressman BINGHAM, a sponsor of the Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation Act of 1978, has 
demonstrated considerable expertise and 
leadership on nuclear nonproliferation 
issues over the years, and continues in 
this role. 

On April 22, 1980, the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, ordered favorably re- 
ported by a voice vote, House Joint 
Resolution 324, with an amendment. The 
resolution provides the executive branch 
with the authority to waive existing nu- 
clear fuel supply ceilings for countries 
that are party to the NPT. These ceil- 
ings, which are contained in most U.S. 
bilateral agreements, were established a 
number of years ago, largely for the pur- 
pose of helping the United States deter- 
mine how much of its total enrichment 
output should be allocated for foreign 
export requirements. Today, of course, 
there is less need for such ceilings, owing 
to the surplus in worldwide and U.S. 
enrichment capacity. 

Because the growth of nuclear power 
has been much slower than was orig- 
inally projected, most countries are to- 
day well under their fuel supply ceiling. 
South Korea and Taiwan, however, and 
perhaps in the near future Japan as 
well, are either close to, or at the very 
limit of their existing ceiling. The reso- 
lution will help to provide the relief 
these countries need in order to con- 
fidently plan for their energy needs, and 
to contract for additional fuel and power 
reactors. These countries are of course 
important cooperating partners whose 
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help will be essential in forging effective 
nuclear nonproliferation regimes. 

The original version of House Joint 
Resolution 324, which permitted the 
United States to exceed existing limits 
by no more than 10 percent, was 
amended upon recommendation of the 
executive branch. The amendment lifts 
this percentage limitation, but requires 
that waivers shall only be considered for 
parties to the Treaty on the Non-Pro- 
liferation of Nuclear Weapons. This 
action will help to enhance the U.S. 
reputation for reliable supply, while pro- 
viding an important concrete advantage 
for countries which are part of the NPT 
regime. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the joint resolution with the amendment 
approved by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield such time 
as he may require to the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. BINGHAM). 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, as the 
distinguished chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee has noted, the pro- 
posal before the House was requested by 
the administration. The Senate has al- 
ready approved a similar joint resolu- 
tion. 


Essentially, the amendment to Senate 
Joint Resolution 89 in the form of House 
Joint Resolution 324 will insure that the 
United States can be a reliable interna- 
tional supplier of nuclear fuel to those 
countries which are party to the Inter- 
national Treaty of the Non-Proliferation 
of Nuclear Weapons. 


Congressional passage would signal 
the importance which the United States 
attaches to the International Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty regime as we 
look ahead to the Second Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty Review Conference 
this summer. This action would also di- 
rectly serve U.S. international nonpro- 
liferation interests by facilitating greater 
future application of our responsible nu- 
clear safeguards controls among coun- 
tries interested in purchasing U.S. nu- 
clear equipment and materials. 


I was recently chairman of a congres- 
sional delegation to South Korea, which 
is the country most immediately affected 
by this problem of a U.S.-imposed ceil- 
ing. South Korea wishes to contract for 
additional nuclear power plants and en- 
richment services and feels the export 
ceilings reduce the certainty of future 
supplies from the United States. Korea 
has always used U.S. nuclear reactors 
and U.S.-supplied enriched fuel, and is 
actively cooperating with us in the non- 
proliferation area. It would be unfortu- 
nate to allow this fuel ceiling issue to get 
in the way of progress on the much more 
important matter of negotiations to up- 
date our bilateral nuclear cooperation 
agreement consistent with the stand- 
ards set forth in section 404(a) of the 
1978 Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act. 

As noted in House Joint Resolution 
324, the Foreign Affairs Committee at- 
taches great importance to these bi- 
lateral negotiations and looks forward 
to their speedy conclusion, particularly 
with respect to South Korea. 
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The comparable resolution passed by 
the Senate contains certain language re- 
garding congressional procedures which 
is not in the resolution now before you. 
Specifically, the Senate-passed bill re- 
quires the administration to come be- 
fore the Congress each time a new ceil- 
ing might be broached and leaves open 
the possibility of a 60-legislative-day re- 
view period for each such case. 


We believe House Joint Resolution 324 
as reported by the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee is sufficiently clear on when the 
Congress believes nuclear fuel export 
ceilings should be lifted. Additional re- 
view requirements would only serve to 
distract our attention from the many 
other pressing issues in the nuclear non- 
proliferation area and could be counter- 
productive from the standpoint of those 
countries seeking greater security of sup- 
ply from the United States by means of 
the joint resolution. 


It is particularly important as we ap- 
proach the Non-Proliferation Treaty Re- 
view Conference this summer that we 
not leave ourselves open to the criticism 
that our support for the kind of action 
represented by House Joint Resolution 
324 is only conditional on some future, 
unpredictable action by the Congress. 

I urge your support for the motion, to 
suspend the rules and pass Senate Joint 
Resolution 89, as amended by House 
Joint Resolution 324. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
House amendment to Senate Joint Res- 
olution 89 and urge my colleagues to 
support it as well. This measure would 
contribute to maintaining U.S. influence 
in matters of nuclear nonproliferation 
and would also avoid the possibility of 
the United States losing commercial 
sales of nuclear material and nuclear re- 
actors to other suppliers. 

The Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 
1978 sets forth the importance of the 
United States being a reliable supplier of 
nuclear fuel to those nations adhering to 
policies designed to prevent the prolifer- 
ation of nuclear weapons. As supplier, the 
United States can more effectively insure 
the control of nuclear materials and thus 
encourage cooperation in nuclear non- 
proliferation policies. 

This measure would lift the ceiling on 
nuclear supplies and would directly af- 
fect three of our closest allies in the Far 
East: South Korea, Japan, and Taiwan. 
I have recently returned from a study 
mission to South Korea and Japan, 
where I met with officials in those na- 
tions’ nuclear energy programs. I am 
convinced the United States will have 
more influence in gaining cooperation 
with those nations if we are viewed as a 
reliable trading partner in supplying 
nuclear fuel. Otherwise, I believe those 
nations would continue on their own, 
with perhaps less assurance that they 
would be committed to the same nonpro- 
liferation goals that we endorse. 

At a time when we are trying to re- 
negotiate nuclear agreements with those 
nations and our other allies around the 
world, passage of this measure would 
contribute to a positive atmosphere for 
recognition of the U.S. commitment to 
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nonproliferation as well as to being a 
reliable supplier of low enriched urani- 
um, thus encouraging greater coopera- 
tion from our negotiating partners. 

I want to emphasize that this measure 
would permit lifting the ceiling only to 
those nations that are parties to the Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for 
time, and I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI) 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the Senate joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 89) as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended, and the Senate 
joint resolution, as amended, was passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

House Joint Resolution 324 was laid 
on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
the measure, H.R. 5737 and Senate Joint 
Resolution 89, just passed by the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


COMMERCIAL FISHERIES RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS 


Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
4890) to extend the appropriation au- 
thorization for the Commercial Fisheries 
Research and Development Act of 1964, 
as amended, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 4 of the Commercial Fisheries Research 
and Development Act of 1964 (16 U.S.C. 779b) 
is amended— 

(1) by amending subsection (a) by strik- 
ing out und September 30, 1980." in para- 
graph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof 
September 30, 1980, September 30, 1981, Sep- 
tember 30, 1982, and September 30, 1983.”; 

(2) by amending subsection (b)— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (1), 

(B) by inserting “, and" immediately after 
“1980" in paragraph (2), and 

(C) by adding immediately after paragraph 
(2) the following new paragraph; 

““(3) $5,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
ending September 30, 1981, September 30, 
1982, and September 30, 1983”; and 


(3) by amending paragraph (2) of sub- 


section (c) by striking out “and Septem- 
ber 30, 1980.“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“September 30, 1980, September 30, 1981, Sep- 
tember 30, 1982, and September 30, 1983.“ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
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to the rule, a second is not required on 
this motion. 

The gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
Breaux) will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. FORSYTHE) will be recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Louisiana (Mr. Breaux). 
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Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 4890 would author- 
ize appropriations to carry out the Com- 
mercial Fisheries Research and Develop- 
ment Act for fiscal years 1981, 1982 and 
1983. This bill would permit the con- 
tinuation of a program that has proved 
to be essential for productive State/Fed- 
eral cooperation in the vitally important 
areas of commercial fisheries research 
and development and fisheries disaster 
recovery assistance. 

H.R. 4890 would authorize appropria- 
tions of $10 million in each of the fiscal 
years, 1981, 1982, and 1983 for State/ 
Federal commercial fisheries projects. 
Research laboratories, vessels and fish 
culture facilities would be enabled to 
continue to provide data and informa- 
tion without which the effective manage- 
ment of valuable traditional commercial 
fisheries would be virtually impossible. 
In addition, these funds would assist in 
improving the utilization of under- 
developed fisheries. 

Commercial fisheries are vital to our 
national welfare. Many communities are 
entirely dependent upon the success of 
commercial fisheries enterprises. While 
there is an important interest in main- 
taining the health of existing fisheries, 
there is also a need to further develop 
them. Last year our imports of fish prod- 
ucts amounted to a staggering $3.8 bil- 
lion and our exports added up to only 
about $1 billion. This accounted for 10 
percent of our national balance of pay- 
ments deficit. And yet, America’s waters 
hold 20 percent of the fishery resources 
of the entire world. We are utilizing only 
about a third of that. Clearly, there is 
ample reason to continue the historically 
successful and very promising research 
and development programs established 
under the Commercial Fisheries Re- 
search and Development Act. 

The bill would authorize $5 million 
for each of the fiscal years 1981, 1982, 
and 1983 for fisheries disaster aid. These 
funds should be available to permit ef- 
forts toward the recovery of fisheries 
ravaged by the forces of nature. Last 
year, this act permitted the Federal Gov- 
ernment to provide $3.5 million to the 
States of Alabama, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and Texas for relief from severe 
economic hardships caused by natural 
disasters impacting valuable fisheries. 
The authority to allow such assistance in 
the future is vitally needed. 

The sum of $500,000 would be author- 
ized in each of those fiscal years to be 
used for the establishment of new com- 
mercial fisheries. 

I urge the passage of this measure. The 
administration has testified in support 
of legislation recognizing that the act 
provides a necessary program which 
should be continued, H.R. 4890 in both 
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fiscally responsible and necessary to per- 
mit the rational utilization of our fish- 
eries resources for the maximum benefit 
of our people and our national economy. 

Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the Fishery Conservation 
and Management Act was enacted with 
the intent of asserting U.S. fishery man- 
agement authority over the extensive re- 
sources found within 200 miles of the 
U.S. coasts. The legislation was predi- 
cated on the premise that the elimina- 
tion of foreign overfishing would allow 
for the regeneration of commercially de- 
pleted fisheries and would provide an 
economic foundation for the develop- 
ment of the U.S. fishing industry. 

Although the Fishery Conservation 
and Management Act is landmark legis- 
lation, it does not fully address the con- 
servation needs of U.S. fishery resources. 
Nor does it address the total economic 
basis for the development of the U.S. 
fishing industry. The fact of the matter 
is that 68 percent of the fish landed in 
the United States is harvested within 
3 miles of the U.S. coasts. Virtually 
all of the fisheries which are managed 
under the Fishery Conservation and 
Management Act migrate between State 
waters and the Federal fishery conser- 
vation zone. Two-thirds of these species 
spend some critical portion of their life 
cycle in the estuarine waters under State 
jurisdiction. The significance of these 
facts is that in the absence of an active 
role by the States in managing U.S. fish- 
ery resources, the goals and objectives 
of the Fishery Conservation and Man- 
agement Act will never be met. 


It is for these reasons that I urge the 
adoption of H.R. 4890. This bill contin- 
ues the authorization for the Commer- 
cial Fisheries Research and Develop- 
ment Act, which provides matching 
funds to the States for fisheries research 
development projects. Since 1966 when 
this act was first funded, 837 projects 
have been initiated by the States at a 
cost of $83 million; 700 of these projects 
have now been completed and another 
137 are continuing. The projects cover 
many activities, including aquaculture, 
construction, coordination and planning, 
development, and research. Fisheries re- 
search continues to be the backbone of 
the program with 53 percent of the fiscal 
year 1979 Federal dollars being expended 
for this purpose. 

The act has assisted the States to 
better and more effectively develop and 
manage their valuable fisheries resources. 
Scientific information has been obtained 
on stocks of fish and shellfish and this 
information has been used for State 
management and to assist in the imple- 
mentation of the Fishery Conservation 
and Management Act. Advances have 
been made in aquaculture for the rear- 
ing of catfish, trout, shrimp, oysters, 
clams and other shellfish. Improvements 
have been made in the use of fish byprod- 
ucts and in the development of new fish- 
ery products, new fishing gear, and new 
methods of fishing. 

In the absence of the Commercial 
Fisheries and Development Act and the 
State programs established thereunder, 
the Federal Government would have to 
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significantly increase its research and 
development funds in order to effectively 
implement the Fishery Conservation and 
Management Act. Further, the coastal 
fisheries of this Nation would not have 
been the beneficiary of intensive State- 
initiated development programs without 
the act. 

Despite the impressive accomplish- 
ments of the act, the States are in ser- 
ious need of additional funds. It is esti- 
mated that over $6 million in high-prior- 
ity fisheries development and conserva- 
tion programs remain unfunded because 
of inadequate moneys being available. 
I recognize that in this era of budget re- 
straint not every worthwhile program 
sponsored by the Federal Government 
can be fully funded. It is for this reason 
that the legislation before us is essen- 
tially a level funding bill. However, this 
committee, and certainly this Member, 
will not have that fact interpreted as 
meaning that the Commercial Fisher- 
ies Research and Development Act is a 
low-priority program. It is a high priority 
program that will have significant bene- 
fit for the economic well-being of this 
Nation. 


If the fisheries resources of the United 
States can be effectively conserved and 
developed, it is estimated that in the next 
decade over 40,000 jobs would be created, 
more than $1 billion per year would be 
added to the U.S. economy, and the U.S. 
trade deficit would be reduced by $1.7 bil- 
lion per year—and I submit that this is 
just the beginning. A comprehensive 
fishery development program will even- 
tually convert the United States from a 
net importer to a net exporter of fisher- 
ies products. 

Mr. Speaker, not all these benefits will 

flow from the passage of the legislation 
pending before us today. But I can as- 
sure you that they will not occur with- 
out the passage of this bill. Without the 
active participation of the States in the 
conservation, management and develop- 
ment of the U.S. fishery resources, these 
resources can neither be conserved nor 
developed. The reality of the situation is 
that virtually all of the U.S. fishery re- 
sources are found within State waters as 
well as within the Federal fishery con- 
servation zone. 
@ Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the Commercial Fisheries Re- 
search and Development Act of 1964, 
more commonly referred to as Public 
Law 88-309, authorizes the Secretary of 
Commerce to assist the States in carry- 
ing out commercial fisheries research 
and development projects. This 16-year- 
old program will expire on September 30, 
1980. 

Mr. Speaker, since the inception of this 
act, a total of 837 projects have been ini- 
tiated under section 4(a) at a total cost, 
both State and Federal, of nearly $83 
million. The benefits derived from this 
program have been widespread and are 
enjoyed not only by the States, but by 
other groups as well. The States have 
benefited by increased research capa- 
bilities through the construction of lab- 
oratories and have enhanced fishery 
stocks through the construction of fish 
culture facilities. Other Federal agencies 
benefit as the program contributes sup- 
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porting knowledge resulting in a 
strengthened national effort. Also, there 
is substantial benefit to industry and the 
public from projects dealing with tech- 
nology, extension, research, and en- 
abling better use of fisheries products. 
For instance, advancement has been 
made in aquaculture for the rearing of 
catfish, trout, shrimp, oysters, clams, and 
other shellfish. Improvements have been 
made in fish byproducts and develop- 
ment of new products. Under section 
4(b) of this act funds have been ex- 
pended to alleviate resource disasters re- 
sulting from such causes as hurricanes 
and fish diseases. 

The purpose of H.R. 4890 is to pro- 
vide financial assistance to our commer- 
cial fishing industry. In accomplishing 
this purpose, the legislation would extend 
the appropriation authorizations of ex- 
isting law, which expire at the end of 
fiscal year 1980, for an additional 3 years 
at the same level of funding for section 
4(a) and 4(c), of $10 million and $500,- 
000 per year, respectively. Section 4(c) 
funds are used to assist the States in 
developing new commercial fisheries. The 
funding under section 4(b) would be in- 
creased $3 million to $5 million per year. 

H.R. 4890 has the unanimous support 
of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, and is strongly supported 
by the 50 States and our territories and 
possessions. 

I urge its prompt passage.@ 

Mr. BREAUX, Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. Breaux) 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill, H.R. 4890, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize appropriations for 
the Commercial Fisheries Research and 
Development Act of 1964 for fiscal years 
1981, 1982, and 1983.”. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


TENSAS RIVER NATIONAL WILDLIFE 
REFUGE 


Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
6022) to establish the Tensas River Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 6022 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House o/ 


Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. 
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CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS 


SECTION 1. The Congress finds that— 

(1) the great forests of hardwoods, which 
once covered vast acreages along the lower 
reach of the Mississippi River Valley, are 
rapidly being destroyed; 

(2) the remaining forests constitute a 
unique ecological, commercial, and recrea- 
tional resource, providing a combination of 
forests products, habitat for a diversity of 
fish and wildlife and opportunities to the 
public for scientific research and for such 
recreational activities as hunting, fishing. 
hiking, boating, and wildlife observation; 

(3) the area within which the Tensas 
River National Wildlife Refuge will be located 
contains one of the largest remaining tracts 
of dynamic hardwood forests in the Missis- 
sippi River Valley; and 

(4) establishment of the refuge represents 
a significant action by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the preservation and development of 
the environmental resources in the basins of 
the Tensas, Bouef, and Red Rivers of the 
State of Louisiana. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “refuge” means the Tensas 
River National Wildlife Refuge that includes 
those lands and waters, and interests therein, 
located along the Tensas River in Franklin, 
Madison, and Tensas Parishes, Louisiana, 
that are depicted on the map entitled “Ten- 
sas River National Wildlife Refuge“, dated 
February 1980, and on file at the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service. 


(2) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF REFUGE 


Sec. 3. (a) Acquistr1ion.—Within four years 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary shall acquire the lands and 
waters, and interests therein, referred to in 
section 2(1) through donation, purchase with 
donated or appropriated funds, or exchange, 
or through any combination of the foregoing. 

(b) EsTasLisHMENT.—At such time as suffi- 
cient lands and waters, and interest therein, 
have been acquired under subsection (a) to 
constitute an area that can be administered 
for refuge purposes, the Secretary shall estab- 
lish the Tensas River National Wildlife 
Refuge by publication of notice to that effect 
in the Federal Register. 

(c) ApsusTMENTS.—The Secretary may 
make such minor adjustments with respect 
to the boundary of the refuge as may be 
necessary to facilitate the acquisition of 
lands and waters, and interests therein, for 
the refuge and to facilitate the administra- 
tion of the refuge. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 4. (a) IN GeNeERAL.—The Secretary 
shall administer all lands and waters and 
interests therein acquired under this Act in 
accordance with the provisions of the Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge System Administration 
Act of 1966 (16 U.S.C. 668dd-668ee) to con- 
serve the diversity of fish and wildlife and 
their habitat within the refuge; except that 
the Secretary may utilize such additional 
statutory authority as may be available to 
him for the conservation and development of 
wildlife and natural resources, the develop- 
ment of outdoor recreation opportunities, 
and interpretative education, as he deems 
appropriate to carry out the purposes of the 
refuge. The Secretary shall give special con- 
sideration to the management of the timber 
on the refuge to insure continued commercial 
production and harvest compatible with the 
purposes for which the refuge is established 
and the needs of fish and wildlife which 
depend upon a dynamic and diversified hard- 
wood forest. 

(b) FLroop CONTROL.—The Secretary shall 
administer the refuge as part of an overall 
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Federal management plan for the use of wa- 
ter and related land resources for the area. 
This Act shall not preclude the construc- 
tion and maintenance of the Tensas River 
flood control project, authorized by the 
Flood Control Act of 1944, as amended, in 
such modified configuration as may be de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Army in 
consultation with the Secretary. The Secre- 
tary shall assist the Secretary of the Army 
in this endeavor for flood control, including 
the provision of all lands and rights-of-ways 
necessary for project construction and main- 
tenance within the refuge area as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Army, in con- 
sultation with the Secretary. The establish- 
ment of the refuge shall not preclude any 
other public or private works, determined to 
be in the public interest, to relieve flooding 
along or adjacent to the Tensas River. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec. 5. For the purposes of carrying out 
this Act, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated beginning fiscal year 1981 not to ex- 
ceed $10,000,000 to the Department of the 

‘Interior. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to the rule, a second is not required on 
this motion. 

The gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
Breaux) will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. FORSYTHE) will be recognized 
for 20 minutes. 


The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Louisiana (Mr. Breaux). 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 


Mr. Speaker, H.R. 6022 represents an 
important effort on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government to conserve the largest 
uninterrupted tract of a remaining bot- 
tomland hardwood forest in the Lower 
Mississippi River flood plain. H.R. 6022 
authorizes to be appropriatetd $10 mil- 
lion to the Department of the Interior 
for the establishment of the Tensas 
River National Wildlife Refuge. 

The proposed refuge is located in 
northeastern Louisiana and is part of 
the Mississippi River flood plain. This 
region once contained over 25 million 
acres of bottomland hardwood habitat. 
In the last 20 years, over 18 million acres 
of this habitat type have been cleared 
and drained for agricultural purposes. 
The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service esti- 
mates that we are losing bottomland 
hardwoods—to agricultural uses and 
other uses—at a rate of about 300,000 
acres per year. 

The tract proposed for acquisition in 
this legislation is currently owned by the 
Chicago Mill and Lumber Co. As I have 
indicated, the tract is noteworthy as the 
largest contiguous block of hardwoods 
remaining in this region. In fact, the 
proposed refuge has been termed the 
“Redwoods of the South.” The forest is 
essentially an island amid an expanse of 
intense agricultural production, and pro- 
vides valuable habitat for large popula- 
tions of white-tailed deer, black bear, 
beaver, bobcat, waterfowl, and a number 
of other species. 

The Chicago Mill and Lumber Co. has 
indicated a willingness to sell approxi- 
mately 50,000 acres of the land for refuge 
purposes. But they have also indicated 
that if the land is not purchased in the 
near future by the United States, the 
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tract will be converted to agricultural 
uses. 

This bill is supported not only by the 
current owners of the property, but also 
by the local public officials in the area, 
including colleague Jerry HuckaBy who 
is the original sponsor of this legislation. 

The proposed refuge would be admin- 
istered by the Department of the Interior 
to conserve the wildlife resources of the 
area. The Secretary of the Interior is di- 
rected to give special consideration to 
timber management on the refuge be- 
cause of the local employment dependent 
upon the continued operation of the 
small sawmill located nearby. The legis- 
lation also provides that a modified ver- 
sion of the authorized Tensas River flood 
control project which would be con- 
structed through the refuge, is compati- 
ble with refuge purposes. This project 
involves the clearing and snagging of ob- 
structions in the Tensas River Channel 
which would, in the opinion of the US. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, not apprec- 
iably harm the fish and wildlife resources 
in the area nor detract from the proposed 
refuge. 


I believe that this refuge will be a 
valuable addition to the National Wild- 
life Refuge System, and an important 
step in the continuing effort to provide 
for the conservation of this Nation’s fish 
and wildlife heritage. 

Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
6022, a bill to establish the 50,000-acre 
Tensas River National Wildlife Refuge. 
These valuable bottomland hardwood 
forests once covered up to 50 million 
acres in the lower Mississippi flood- 
plain—but now only about 3 million 
acres remain. Improved technology has 
brought about the clearing and draining 
of millions of acres for agricultural pur- 
poses and they are still being drained at 
the rate of about 300,000 acres per year. 
The lumber company which owns the 
100,000-acre Tensas tract is currently 
clearing about 50,000 acres and has indi- 
cated that they will similarly convert 
their remaining woodland to agriculture 
if the 50,000-acre tract is not acquired 
for refuge purposes. 

The Tensas River bottomland hard- 
wood habitat represents perhaps the 
largest of the vast remaining uncleared 
tracts in the lower Mississippi Valley. 
The refuge proposal serves as a perma- 
nent home for several species of fish and 
wildlife but it is particularly noted for 
its large populations of deer, turkey, 
bobcat, otter, and waterfowl, as well as 
many species of small mammals. The 
water bodies within the proposal contain 
good populations of fish. 

Several channelization and drainage 
projects by the Corps of Engineers in 
the lower Mississippi Valley have brought 
about direct fish and wildlife habitat 
losses totaling about 1.3 million acres. 
The Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act 
requires that these losses be mitigated. 
Although the Fish and Wildlife Service 
has recommended replacement acreage 
of almost 900,000 acres, Congress has 
only authorized the corps to purchase 
about 111,000 acres. Of that total 
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amount, about 33,000 acres have been 
purchased to date. That is approx- 
imately 24-percent replacement of the 
habitat lost. 

The bill authorizes $10 million for the 
Department of the Interior to acquire 
10,000 acres. The corps and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service are currently negotiat- 
ing on the purchase of the remaining 
40,000 acres to partially mitigate fish and 
wildlife losses due to water development 
projects in Louisiana. Whatever land is 
purchased by the corps within the ref- 
uge boundary will become part of the 
Tensas River National Wildlife Refuge 
and be managed by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service. 

Mr. Speaker, the Fish and Wildlife 

Service has indicated that the wildlife 
productivity and potential of the pro- 
posed refuge is almost unsurpassed in 
the bottom land hardwood habitat type. 
I urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting the enactment of H.R. 6022 in 
order to preserve one of these last re- 
maining tracts for the wildlife resources 
dependent on that type of habitat. 
@ Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the purpose of H.R. 6022 is to 
preserve the largest remaining block of 
bottomland hardwood habitat in the 
lower Mississippi flood plain. In accom- 
plishing this purpose, the Secretary of 
the Interior would be authorized and di- 
rected to acquire the lands proposed for 
inclusion in the Tensas National Wild- 
life Refuge within a period of 4 years. 
Not to exceed $10 million would be au- 
thorized to be expanded for this purpose 
beginning with fiscal year 1981. 

The proposed refuge land along the 
Tensas River in Louisiana was once the 
home of the now extinct ivory bill wood- 
pecker and several endangered species, 
including the red wolf, peregrine falcon, 
and cougar. The remaining bottom land 
hardwood acreage in this Tensas River 
area, consisting of about 100,000 acres, 
serves as a permanent home for many 
forms of wildlife but it is particularly 
noted for its large populations of deer, 
turkey, bobcat, otter, fox, and waterfowl 
together with a healthy population of 
black bears. 

This irreplaceable habitat faces immi- 
nent destruction. The Chicago Mill Co. 
has cleared much of its holdings in this 
area and has indicated an intent to con- 
vert much of their remaining holdings to 
agriculture. However, the Chicago Mill 
Co. has indicated a willingness to sell 
approximately 50,000 of its remaining 
acreage for refuge purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, this land is going to be 
cleared if it is not purchased. The price 
of these lands is escalating at a 15- to 20- 
percent rate per year and it is impera- 
tive that the necessary funds be provided 
for acquisition before they are diverted 
to other uses and lost for conservation 
purposes forever. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 6022 was reported 
unanimously by the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries and it 
has the strong support of the Nature 
Conservancy and other conservationists 
in general. 

I urge its prompt passage. 

Mr. HUCKABY. Mr. Speaker, today 
the House will be considering under sus- 
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pension of the rules H.R. 6022, a bill to 
establish the Tensas River National 
Wildlife Refuge in the State of Louisiana. 
The purpose of the legislation is to ac- 
quire not more than 50,000 acres of land 
and water along the Tensas River in 
Madison, Franklin, and Tensas Parishes, 
La., in order to preserve and enhance 
unique and endangered fish and wildlife 
habitat. 

The tract, which is owned by the Chi- 
cago Mill & Lumber Co., represents the 
last large contiguous block of bottomland 
hardwoods remaining in the lower Mis- 
sissippi floodplain. In fact, the proposed 
refuge has been termed the “Redwoods of 
the South.” The forest is essentially an 
island amid an expanse of intensive ag- 
riculture production, and provides valu- 
able habitat for large populations of 
whitetailed deer, black bear, turkey, 
beaver, squirrel, rabbit, fox, bobcat, and 
waterfowl. 

It was once the home for the now ex- 
tinct ivory-billed woodpecker and sev- 
eral endangered species, including the 
western cougar, red wolf, peregrine fal- 
con, and cougar. Bald eagle sightings are 
still received. The U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service has indicated that the wild- 
life productivity and potential of the pro- 
posed refuge is unequaled by any other 
bottomland hardwood area. 

I would like to stress at this point 
that in the last 20 years, over 18 mil- 
lion acres of this habitat type have been 
cleared and drained for agricultural uses. 
At one time, the floodplain contained 
over 25 million acres of hardwood forest, 
but the area, noted for its rich soil, is 
now almost totally converted to agricul- 
tural production. No one can argue that 
America does not need more agricultural 
development, but I think a balance of 
nature is needed and wanted. 

The bill would also declare that a mod- 
ified version of the authorized Tensas 
River fiood control project which would 
be constructed through the refuge is com- 
patible with refuge purposes. The project 
involves clearing and snagging of ob- 
structions in the Tensas River channel 
which would, in the opinion of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, not appreciably 
harm the fish and wildlife resources in 
the area, nor detract from the proposed 
refuge. 

The purchase of up to 40,000 addition- 
al acres of the tract by the Corps of 
Engineers to partially mitigate fish and 
wildlife resource losses in the corps’ 
Vicksburg district is presently under con- 
sideration by the corps. If bought, this 
acreage would be added to the refuge. 

During hearings on the measure, a 
representative testified that the corps 
has increasing difficulty purchasing land 
to offset or mitigate fish and wildlife 
losses as a result of corps projects. They 
know of no other tract of land, other 
than the proposed refuge, which has the 
wildlife values of the Tensas tract, is 
within the vicinity of local corps projects, 
and has a seller willing to sell the prop- 
erty to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of all these fa- 
vorable circumstances. I think it is justi- 
fiable and worthwhile that Congress 
designate this area as a refuge. With such 
a twofold plan, we can protect a unique 
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wildlife ecosystem for future generations 
to enjoy and, at the same time, help solve 
serious flooding problems in my district. 
I would also like to mention that the pro- 
posed refuge is supported at the local 
level, is favorably recommended by the 
administering agency, and was over- 
whelmingly approved by the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee. As au- 
thor of the bill, I urge my colleagues to 
vote for the passage of H.R. 6022.6 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
Breaux) that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 6022, as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


BOGUE CHITTO NATIONAL WILD- 


LIFE REFUGE 


Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
6169) to establish the Bogue Chitto Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 6169 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS 


Section 1. The Congress finds that— 

(1) thousands of acres of bottomland hard- 
woods are being cleared each year in the 
Mississippi River delta; 

(2) these forested wetlands represent one 
of the most valuable and productive wild- 
life habitat types in the United States and 
have extremely high recreational value for 
hunters, fishermen, birdwatchers, nature 
photographers, and others; and 

(3) the Bogue Chitto area is a bottomland 
hardwood swamp which harbors over one 
hundred and fifty species of birds and many 
revisions in the boundaries designated under 
paragraph 1(B) of this subsection as may be 
appropriate to carry out the purpose of this 
Act or to facilitate the acquisition of prop- 
types of other wildlife, including several spe- 
waters, or interests therein, within the 
erty within the refuge. 

(b) Acquisitrion.—The Secretary shall ac- 
or appropriated funds, or exchange) lands, 
quire (by donation, purchase with donated 
cies imperiled with extinction. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. For purposes of this Act— 

(1) the term “refuge” means the Bogue 
Chitto National Wildlife Refuge; 

(2) the term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of the Interior; and 

(3) the term “selection area” means those 
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lands and waters near the juncture of the 
Pearl River and its tributary, the Bogue 
Chitto, in Saint Tammany and Washington 
Parishes, Louisiana, and Pearl River County, 
Mississippi, depicted on the map entitled 
“Bogue Chitto National Wildlife Refuge, Se- 
lection Area”, dated March 1980 and on file 
at the United States Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF REFUGE 

Sec. 3. (a) SELEcTION.—(1) Within one 
year after the date of the enactment of this 
Act the Secretary shall— 

(A) designate approximately forty thou- 
sand acres of land and water within the se- 
lection area as land which the Secretary con- 
siders appropriate for the refuge; and 

(B) publish in the Federal Register a de- 
tailed map depicting the boundaries of the 
land designated under subparagraph (A), 
which map shall be on file and available for 
public inspection at offices of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service. 

(2) The Secretary may make such minor 
boundaries designated under subsection (a) 
(1) (B). 

(c) EsTasLisHMENT.—The Secretary shall 
establish the Bogue Chitto National Wild- 
life Refuge, by publication of a notice to that 
effect in the Federal Register, whenever suf- 
ficient property has been acquired under this 
section to constitute an area that can be 
effectively managed as a refuge. 

ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 4. The Secretary shall administer all 
lands, waters, and interests therein, acquired 
under this Act in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the National Wildlife Refuge Sys- 
tem Administration Act of 1966 (16 U.S.C. 
668dd-668ee) to conserve the diversity of fish 
and wildlife and their habitat, within the 
refuge, including the unique Bogue Chitto 
River Swamp. The Secretary may utilize such 
additional statutory authority as may be 
available to him for the conservation and 
development of wildlife and natural re- 
sources, the development of outdoor recrea- 
tion opportunities, and interpretive educa- 
tion as he deems appropriate to carry out 
the purposes of the refuge. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 5. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated beginning with fiscal year 1981 not 
to exceed $13,000,000 to the Department of 
the Interior for the acquisition and develop- 
ment of the refuge. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to the rule, a second is not required on 
this motion. 

The gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
BREAUX) will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. FORSYTHE) will be recognized for 20 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Louisiana (Mr. BREAUX). 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

I urge its prompt passage H 3249.0 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 6169 proposes the 
acquisition of 40,000 acres of bottomland 
hardwood habitat in southern Louisiana 
and Mississippi as the Bogue Chitto Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge. The proposed ref- 
uge consists of an unusual backwater 
ecosystem of primarily bottomland hard- 
wood habitat in the heart of the Bogue 
Chitto River Swamp. Bottomland hard- 
wood habitat is being rapidly dimin- 
ished in the South as a result of conver- 
sion to agricultural production and other 
uses. 

This legislation is supported by the ad- 
ministration and by the people of the 
area. All of the property owners involved 
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have indicated a willingness to sell their 
land to the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Congressman LIVINGSTON, the sponsor 
of the legislation, has indicated that the 
hunters and fishermen that have been 
using the area over the years are also 
fully supportive of refuge acquisition. 

The proposed refuge is located in the 
Bogue Chitto River Swamp approxi- 
mately 30 miles north of the New Orleans 
metropolitan area. This area is consid- 
ered by many of the States naturalists 
to be the most diverse drainage system 
in Louisiana. The refuge includes nearly 
150 species of breeding and wintering 
birds, 47 species of mammals, and 131 
different reptiles and amphibians. 

The Bogue Chitto Refuge is rich in 
surface water resources. In addition to 
the main rivers of the swamp, the Bogue 
Chitto and the Pearl, there are numer- 
ous lakes, oxbows, sloughs, and creeks. 
The total length of all water courses in 
the lower system is unknown but is esti- 
mated to exceed 200 miles. There are, in 
all, approximately 3,000 acres of open 
water in the form of lakes and streams 
in the proposed refuge. 

Perhaps the primary value of this 
refuge is that it represents one of the 
few remaining relatively undisturbed 
bottomland hardwood habitats in the 
South. The Fish and Wildlife Service 
considers these bottomland hardwoods 
to be one of the most biologically produc- 
tive habitat types in North America. The 
ability of these areas to produce both 
variety and number of animals, their 
value to the migratory waterfowl and the 
fact that a great threat exists to remain- 
ing acreage makes this habitat even 
more important to the Nation and its 
wildlife resource heritage. 

The bottomland hardwoods of the 
lower Mississippi River Valley are the 
major wintering areas for mallards in the 
United States and support tremendous 
resident wood duck production. The Fish 
and Wildilfe Service inventories indicate 
that at least 24 percent of the U.S. popu- 
lation and 58 percent of the Mississippi 
Flyway mallard population winter along 
the lower regions of the Mississippi and 
its tributaries. 

There are approximately 137 individ- 
ual ownerships in the proposed refuge, 
but two individual owners make up 68 
percent or 27,000 acres of the proposal. 
We have been assured that there is no 
local opposition to this proposal. 

The estimated land cost of the pro- 
posal, excluding mineral rights which 
are likely to be reserved by existing land- 
owners, is $12,080,000 for 40,000 acres. 
Total project costs, including overhead 
and administrative costs, are estimated 
to be approximately $13 million. These 
amounts represent the maximum 
amounts that can be spent on this 
refuge. The Appropriations Committee, 
of course, will determine what precise 
amounts will be spent on this program. 

1250 

Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the establish- 
ment of the Bogue Chitto National Wild- 
life Refuge located along the border of 
southern Louisiana and Mississippi. 
This 40,000-acre proposal of bottomland 
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hardwood habitat is threatened by recre- 
ational home development and possible 
large-scale logging operations. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has long 
recognized the value of this area and 
tried to acquire it under their general au- 
thority last year, but their request for 
appropriations was turned down because 
they did not have a specific authoriza- 
tion. The enactment of H.R. 6169 will 
give the Service the authority they need 
to begin acquiring this valuable habitat 
in the lower Pearl River Basin from wil- 
ling sellers. 

Activities in the lower basin center 
around hunting, fishing, camping, and 
water sports such as canoeing. Acquisi- 
tion of this land for inclusion in the Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge System would 
make it available to the general public 
rather than a select few. 

The habitat supports over 150 species 
of breeding and wintering birds, about 
47 species of mammals, 131 species of rep- 
tiles and amphibians, and 140 species of 
fish. It is within the range of several fed- 
erally listed endangered or threatened 
species including bald eagles, peregrine 
falcons, Bachman’s warblers, and Ameri- 
can alligators. 

There are no improved roads in the 
area as the rivers, sloughs, and bayous 
form the major arteries of transporta- 
tion. Located only 30 miles north of New 
Orleans and being accessible from several 
other Louisiana and Mississippi cities, 
the proposed refuge has become increas- 
ingly threatened by development. Such 
development will undoubtedly adversely 
affect the wildlife resources found there. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to urge my col- 
leagues to join me in supporting H.R. 
6169. Enactment of this legislation will 
insure the protection of this unusual 
backwater swamp and make it available 
to all people for wildlife-oriented recre- 
ation. We have authorized an appropria- 
tion of $13 million for acquisition and 
development of the Bogue Chitto Refuge. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Louisiana (Mr. LIVINGSTON). 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, first 
of all, I want to congratulate the sub- 
committee chairman, my colleague from 
Louisiana (Mr. JOHN BREAUX), as well as 
the ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. FORSYTHE), for doing such 
an outstanding job on that committee. 
I want to express my appreciation to 
them for their support of this most 
worthwhile project. This idea was con- 
ceived by people who were genuinely 
concerned about the loss of extremely 
valuable bottom land hardwood in 
Louisiana wetlands. The Tupelo cypress 
swamps and the red gum hardwoods will 
be irreplaceable if they are ever lost, and 
this land, if not acauired by the Federal 
Government, will most probably be 
plowed under for soybeans or other agri- 
cultural purposes, or harvested for tim- 
ber, thereby jeopardizing the ecosystems 
of southern Louisiana in generations to 
come. 

The land is being acquired from will- 
ing sellers, and enjoys the acceptance of 
the vast majority of southern Louisiana. 

I appreciate the leadership of these 
two fine gentlemen who assisted me in 
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bringing forth this bill. Their efforts will 
redound to the benefit of Louisianians 
and nature lovers everywhere, and will 
do much to preserve the ecological 
balance in south Louisiana. 

Thank you. Mr. Speaker, I yield back 

the balance of my time. 
è Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the purpose of H.R. 6169 is to 
preserve an unusual backwater ecosys- 
tem consisting primarily of bottomwood 
hardwood habitat. In accomplishing this 
purpose, the Secretary of the Interior 
would be authorized and directed to 
establish the Bogue Chitto National 
Wildlife Refuge in the State of Louisi- 
ana. 

The proposed refuge is located about 
30 miles north of New Orleans. It con- 
sists of the most diverse drainage system 
in Louisiana. The refuge includes nearly 
150 species of breeding and wintering 
birds, 47 species of mammals, and 131 
different reptiles and amphibians. It has 
a number of game species such as deer, 
squirrels, waterfowl, and turkeys. 

The proposed refuge contains approxi- 
mately 40,000 acres consisting of ap- 
proximately 137 individual ownerships. 
Two major landowners make up about 
68 percent of the acreage and Congress- 
man LIVINGSTON, sponsor of the legisla- 
tion, has advised the committee that the 
owners within the proposed area are 
willing to sell to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The need for this legislation arises 
from the fact that this bottomland hard- 
wood habitat is rapidly being diverted to 
farmland for soybeans. It is also being 
diverted for recreational home develop- 
ment. Bottomland hardwood habitat in 
the Mississippi River Valley, which 
consisted of about 25 million acres 50 
years ago, today is down to only 3 mil- 
lion acres and is disappearing at a rate 
of 300,000 acres per year. 

H.R. 6169 would authorize to be appro- 
priated to the Department of the Interior 
$13 million beginning with fiscal year 
1981 for acquisition and development 
of the refuge. The bill was reported 
unanimously by the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries and it has 
the strong support of the Lepartment of 
the Interior. 

I urge its prompt passage.@ 

Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana (Mr. Breaux) 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H.R. 6169) as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 


May 5, 1980 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


BON SECOUR NATIONAL WILDLIFE 
REFUGE 


Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
6727) to establish the Bon Secour Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 6727 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, 


CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS 


SECTION 1. The Congress finds that 

(1) Alabama’s shore near the mouth of 
Mobile Bay contains highly significant and 
varied wildlife habitat and supports impor- 
tant aquatic nurseries; 

(2) the area is a critical resting and feed- 
ing site for birds of two flyways on their pil- 
grimages to and from Central and South 
America; 

(3) nationally endangered and threatened 
species, such as the brown pelican, bald eagle, 
and several species of sea turtles, as well as 
many more species identified by the State 
to be of special concern, are indigenous to 
this ecosystem; 

(4) this habitat should be preserved to en- 
sure the well-being of these and other species, 
to serve as a living laboratory for scientists 
and students and to provide wildlife-oriented 
recreation for the public. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. For purposes of this Act— 

(1) the term “refuge” means the Bon Se- 
cour National Wildlife Refuge; 

(2) the term “Secretary” means the Secre- 
tary of the Interior; and 

(3) the term “selection area” means those 
lands and waters in Baldwin and Mobile 
Counties, Alabama, depicted on the map en- 
titled “Bon Secour National Wildlife Refuge. 
Selection Area,” dated March, 1980 and on 
file at the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF REFUGE 


Sec. 3. (a) SeLtecrion.—(1) Within one 
year after the date of the enactment of this 
Act the Secretary shall— 

(A) designate approximately ten thousand 
acres of land and water within the selection 
area as land which the Secretary considers 
appropriate for the refuge; and 

(B) publish in the Federal Register a de- 
tailed map depicting the boundaries of the 
land designated under subparagraph (A), 
which map shall be on file and available for 
public inspection at offices of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service. 

(1) The Secretary may make such minor 
revisions in the boundaries designated under 
paragraph 1(B) of this subsection as may 
be appropriate to carry out the purpose of 
this Act or to facilitate the acquisition of 
property within the refuge. 

(b) Acqutsrrion.—The Secretary shall ac- 
quire (by donation, purchase with donated 
or appropriated funds, or exchange) lands, 
waters, or interests therein, within the 
boundaries designated under subsection (a) 
(1) (B). 

(C) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Secretary shall 
establish the Bon Secour National Wildlife 
Refuge, by publication of a notice to that 
effect in the Federal Register, whenever suf- 
ficient property has been acquired under this 
section to constitute am area that can be 
effectively managed as a refuge. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 4. The Secretary shall administer all 
lands, waters, and interests therein, acquired 
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under this Act in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the National Wildlife Refuge System 
Administration Act of 1966 (16 U.S.C. 668dd— 
668ee) to conserve an undisturbed beach- 
dune ecosystem which includes a diversity 
of fish and wildlife, and their habitat. The 
Secretary may utilize such additional statu- 
tory authority as may be available to him 
for the conservation and development of 
wildlife and natural resources, the develop- 
ment of outdoor recreation opportunities, 
and interpretive education as he deems ap- 
propriate to carry out the purposes of the 
refuge. 

Sec. 5. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Department of the Interior, 
not to exceed— 

(1) $6,000,000 for the fiscal year beginning 
October 1, 1980, and ending September 30, 
1981, $8,000,000 for the period beginning Oc- 
tober 1, 1981, and ending September 30, 1983, 
and $9,500,000 for the period beginning Oc- 
tober 1, 1983 and ending September 30, 1985, 
for the acquisition of the refuge; and 

(2) $1,600,000 for the period beginning 
October 1, 1980, for the development of the 
refuge. 

These sums are to remain available until 
expended. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to the rule, a second is not required on 
this motion. 

The gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
Breaux) will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. ForsyTHE) will be recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Louisiana (Mr. BREAUX). 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 


Mr. Speaker, H.R. 6727 proposes the 
acquisition of approximately 10,000 acres 
on the Alabama Gulf Coast near the 
mouth of Mobile Bay for the Bon Secour 
National Wildlife Refuge. H.R. 6727 
would authorize a total of $25 million 
to be appropriated for fiscal years 1981 
through 1985 for the acquisition and de- 
velopment of the refuge. The proposed 
refuge would be comprised of four sepa- 
rate units framing the Fort Morgan Pe- 
ninsula which lies at the mouth of Mo- 
bile Bay. The Fish and Wildlife Service 
testified before the Committee that they 
have studied the barrier islands of the 
east and gulf coasts extensively and 
they found that these units provide the 
best remaining undisturbed and unpro- 
tected beach ecosystems between Flor- 
ida and Louisiana. Their inventory of 
the wildlife habitat in the State of Ala- 
bama gave the proposed refuge the high- 
est ranking possible. The proposed refuge 
is the last major stopping point for mi- 
gratory birds of the Atlantic and Mis- 
sissippi Flyways before their migration 
to the Yucatan Peninsula. 

The diverse habitats of the refuge also 
support a variety of mammals. Little 
Lagoon on the Perdue unit, which is a 
prime nursery area for numerous marine 
species, supports large schools of juve- 
nile marine fish, such as croakers, spot, 
mullet, and menhaden before they ma- 
ture and enter the gulf. 


The four units of the proposed refuge 
provide a diverse and unique wildlife eco- 
system which is threatened by residential 
and commercial development along the 
limited Alabama coastline. Hurricane 
Frederick hit this gulf coast area in 1979 
devastating large portions of the largely 
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developed shoreline. Despite the constant 
threat of such hurricanes in this area, 
most of the coast has been or is being 
developed for seasonal homes. There is 
a real possibility that this area will be 
developed in the immediate future in the 
absence of this acquisition effort. 

People of the local area recognize the 
need to save this unique stretch of bar- 
rier island for the use and enjoyment 
of all of the Nation’s citizens. Colleague 
Jack Epwarps, the original sponsor of 
this legislation, assured the committee 
that there is no known local opposition 
to the refuge, and the local landowners 
have indicated a willingness to sell this 
property to the Federal Government. In 
fact, acquisition at this time is especially 
appropriate because of the reduced land 
prices resulting from the 1979 hurricane 
and the existence of these willing sellers. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the establish- 
ment of the Bon Secour National Wild- 
life Refuge under the provisions of H.R. 
6727. Enactment of this legislation will 
insure the protection of the fish and 
wildlife resources dependent on this 
unique ecosystem in southern Alabama. 

Made up of diverse habitats, the ref- 
uge will consist of four separate units in 
Mobile Bay totaling about 10,000 acres. 
Each unit plays a role in the function of 
preserving the populations of mammals, 
shorebirds, migratory birds, reptiles and 
other species indigenous to the area. 
Three of the units were ranked by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service as deserving 
the highest priority for protection of all 
the fish and wildlife habitat in the State 
of Alabama. Consisting of predominantly 
barrier island habitat, it is the best re- 
maining undisturbed and unprotected 
beach ecosystem between Pensacola and 
New Orleans. 

The significant bird populations are 
perhaps the most dramatic feaure of the 
proposal. This area is the last major 
stopover for migratory birds of the At- 
lantic and Mississippi Flyways before 
their flight south in the fall and upon 
their return in the spring. Nearly 350 
species of resident and nonresident resi- 
dent birds can be found here during any 
one year. Endangered and threatened 
species which utilize the proposed refuge 
include peregrine falcons, bald eagles, 
and red-cockaded woodpeckers. The area 
also provides important spawning and 
nursery habitat for several species of 
marine and freshwater fish. 

Mr. Speaker, I won’t spend any more 
time pointing out the value of the pro- 
posal in terms of fish and wildlife re- 
source protection. I would like to em- 
phasize, however, that residential and 
commercial development pose an imme- 
diate threat to the area. Although most 
development was wiped out by a severe 
hurricane in 1979, much of the proposal 
is zoned commercial and the surround- 
ing land already contains many new sea- 
sonal homesites. Also, there is an in- 
creasing demand for year-round homes 
because of the commuting distance to 
Pensacola and Mobile. 

Mr. Speaker, establishing the Bon Se- 
cour National Wildlife Refuge will pro- 
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vide the necessary protection for these 
units and the fish and wildlife species so 
dependent on them. We have authorized 
a total of $25 million for acquisition and 
development of the property. I urge my 
leagues to join me in supporting H.R. 
6727. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr. EDWARDS). 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to take this 
opportunity to urge all of my colleagues 
to join me in support of H.R. 6727, to 
establish the Bon Secour National Wild- 
life Refuge. 

I introduced H.R. 6727 on March 6, and 
on April 2 it Was unanimously reported 
from the full House Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee. I would like 
to thank the committee for their very 
thorough consideration of my bill, and 
I am especially grateful to the very dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Fisheries, Mr. Breaux, and to the 
ranking minority member of that sub- 
committee, Mr. Forsytue, for their good 
work and their support. 

My bill calls for the designation over 
the next 5 years of a maximum of 10,000 
acres of primarily barrier island habitat 
as a national wildlife refuge. According 
to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
this refuge area includes the best re- 
maining gulf coast beach ecosystem be- 
tween Pensacola, Fla., and New Or- 
leans. The refuge would include four sep- 
arate units of land at the mouth of the 
Mobile Bay, ranging from undeveloped 
beaches and primary and secondary 
dunes, to freshwater lakes and marshes 
and swamv wetlands, to upland with 
marginal timber. The refuge area sup- 
ports an impressive diversity of animal 
species, many of them endangered; and 
it is a critical resting and feeding site for 
as many as 350 species of birds. An in- 
ventory of wildlife habitat in the State 
of Alabama has classified the proposed 
refuge in the highest category possible. 

A good portion of the area included 
in my bill is zoned for commercial de- 
velopment, and there is continuing in- 
terest in it by private developers. Much 
of the Alabama coast has been and is 
being developed, despite the constant 
threat of hurricanes, such as Hurricane 
Frederic which devastated by congres- 
sional district in the fall. And with the 
rapid waterway development and indus- 
trial development in the Mobile Bay 
area, there is a great need for the ac- 
quisition and management of these 
areas. 

The administration has stated that 
we should defer action on this bill pend- 
ing completion of a comprehensive bar- 
rier islands policy. However, I believe, 
and the committee has agreed with me. 
that any postponement of this much- 
needed legislation will result in a sub- 
stantially higher cost in the future and 
will place this most valuable national 
resource in jeopardy. 

This project is supported by environ- 
mental organizations throughout the 
State of Alabama, and it is widely sup- 
ported in my congressional district. I 
urge you to join me in voting for H.R. 
6727. 
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@ Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the purpose of H.R. 6727 is to 
preserve an undisturbed gulf coast beach 
ecosystem in Alabama near the mouth 
of Mobile Bay. In accomplishing this 
purpose, the Secretary of the Interior 
would be authorized and directed to 
establish the Bon Secour National Wild- 
life Refuge comprised of four units 
totaling approximately 10,000 acres. 

The proposed Bon Secour Refuge is 
considered to be the best remaining un- 
disturbed gulf coast ecosystem between 
Pensacola, Fla., and New Orleans, La. 
The four units within the ecosystem 
contain a variety of habitat. The Little 
Point Clear unit containing 2,770 acres 
consists of predominantly salt marsh 
and adjacent upland habitat; the Per- 
due unit containing 2,870 acres consists 
of beach dune, upland wetland inter- 
spersed with several small lakes and 
ponds; the Little Dauphin Island unit 
containing 287 acres consists of beachy 
marsh and upland habitat; and the 
Skunk Bayou unit containing approxi- 
mately 4,000 acres consists of hardwood 
swamp, marsh, and tidal creeks. 

Mr. Speaker, all of these units are pris- 
tine in nature and are excellent repre- 
sentatives of typical barrier island re- 
lated habitat types. These units provide 
critical nesting and feeding sites for 
migratory birds of two flyways and more 
than 100 resident species of birds. This 
diverse habitat also supports a variety of 
mammals, such as opossums, cotton tails, 
and bobcats; several species of marine 
and freshwater fish, such as bass and 
croakers; and several endangered spe- 
cies, such as peregrine falcons, bald 
eagles, and sea turtles. 

Mr. Speaker, two of these units are 
zoned commercial and there is great fear 
that these areas will be developed com- 
mercially unless action such as that pro- 
vided by this legislation is taken within 
the near future. 

To get the refuge started, the Nature 
Conservancy has agree to sell to the 
Federal Government at cost a recently 
acquired, 1,300 acre parcel, containing 
over a mile and a half frontage on the 
Gulf. It appears that acquisition of the 
remaining acreage at this time is ap- 
propriate and opportune because of re- 
duced land prices resulting from the 1979 
hurricane and of the existence of willing 
sellers. 

H.R. 6727 would authorize to be appro- 
priated to the Department of the In- 
terior $25 million over the next 5 years 
for acquisition and development of the 
refuge. The bill, which was introduced 
by Congressman Epwarps of Alabama, 
was reported unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
and it has the strong support of conser- 
vationists in general. 

I urge its prompt passage.@ 

Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. Breaux) 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill, H.R. 6727, as amended. 
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The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


ENDANGERED SPECIES ACT 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 6839) to authorize appropria- 
tions under the Endangered Species 
Act of 1973 to carry out State coopera- 
tive programs through fiscal year 1982. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 6839 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 6 of the Endangered Species Act of 
1973 (16 U.S.C. 1535) is further amended 
by striking out paragraph (2) of subsec- 
tion (i) in its entirety and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(2) $12,000,000 for the period beginning 
October 1, 1977, and ending September 30, 
1980. 

“(3) $12,000,000 for the period beginning 
October 1, 1980, and ending September 30, 
1982.”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not required 
on this motion. 


The gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
BrEAvx) will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes and the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. FORSYTHE) will be recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Louisiana (Mr. Breaux). 


Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 6839 is a noncon- 
troversial measure to authorize appro- 
priations to provide funding to individ- 
ual States to carry out State endan- 
gered species programs. The legislation 
authorizes to be appropriated $8 million 
of new funds for fiscal years 1981 and 
1982. 

Section 6 of the Endangered Species 
Act is a very important provision which 
allows for extensive involvement of State 
fish and wildlife agencies in the man- 
agement of endangered species within 
their States. Section 6 provides for Fed- 
eral matching grants on a 2-to-1 basis 
to State agencies which have developed 
a qualified endangered species program. 
Section 6 resulted from the realization 
that the successful development of an 
endangered species program depends 
upon a good working arrangement be- 
tween the Federal and State agencies. 
State agencies have the physical facil- 
ities and the personnel to effectively 
carry out these programs. We believe 
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that it is absolutely vital that the State 
fish and wildlife agencies, which have 
the primary authority in this country for 
the management of resident species, be- 
come more involved in the endangered 
species program. 

In 1977, Congress adopted an amend- 
ment to section 6 which was intended to 
encourage more States to enter the pro- 
gram. The amendment permitted States 
to qualify for financial assistance even 
though their State laws do not give the 
State wildlife agency the authority for 
all species within the State that are on 
the list. This amendment has been dra- 
matically successful in encouraging State 
participation. I believe it will eventually 
reduce the level of Federal involvement 
in this program. Thirty-three States have 
now signed cooperative agreements with 
the Department of the Interior and have 
established State endangered species 
programs. Another 11 States are in the 
process of developing agreements with 
the Department of the Interior. 

The dramatic increase in the number 
of States participating in this program 
since 1977 justifies a modest increase in 
the funding level for this program. In 
1977, when only 17 States were partici- 
pating in the effort, we authorized $4 
million per year under this section. Now 
that the number of States qualifying for 
assistance has increased dramatically, we 
believe that an increase is appropriate. 
H.R. 6839 proposes to authorize an addi- 
tional $8 million for fiscal years 1981 
and 1982. Under existing law, there only 
remains $4 million to be authorized in 
fiscal year 1981. This level is not sufficient 
to retain the existing State programs. It 
is far below the demonstrated State 
needs. 

Although the authorization level pro- 
posed here is modest, we recognize that 
every Government program must play 
a part in the effort to balance the budget. 
The State fish and wildlife agencies 
asked for a higher level than is provided 
in this bill. We have not recommended 
that higher level. The authorization pro- 
vided here will, however, allow the States 
to fund their highest priority projects. 

This is a small program but it plays an 
important part in our continuing effort 
to turn the endangered species program 
into a successful effort and to reduce the 
level of controversy in the program. The 
States have the expertise and they have 
the tradition of wildlife management. It 
is in all of our interests to encourage 
rie to participate actively in this ef- 

ort. 


Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, when the Endangered 
Species Act was passed, it was clear that 
the Federal Government would never 
have the resources necessary to address 
the conservation needs of every species 
which would be listed as endangered. The 
conservation and management of en- 
dangered species will not and cannot 
proceed effectively without the assist- 
ance and cooperation of the States. 

Section 6 of the Endangered Species 
Act establishes a mechanism for the de- 
velopment of cooperative endangered 
species programs with the individual 
States. Section 6 places the fundamen- 
tal responsibility for establishing and 
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overseeing an endangered species pro- 
gram in the Federal Government but it 
mandates that the Secretary of Com- 
merce or the Secretary of the Interior, 
depending upon the species involved, co- 
operate with the States in carrying out 
that program. Section 6 resulted from 
the realization that the successful devel- 
opment of an endangered species pro- 
gram depended upon the cooperation 
and assistance of the State agencies. It 
was in this spirit that section 6 allowed 
the return of the management of endan- 
gered species to the individual State. To 
facilitate this process, section 6 provides 
for Federal matching grants to the 
States once the State has adopted an 
endangered species program which is 
consistent with, and not weaker than, 
the Federal program. 

Thirty-four States have now signed 
cooperative agreements with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and have estab- 
lished State endangered species pro- 
grams. Another 11 States are in the 
process of developing agreements with 
the Department. To assist these States 
in carrying out their endangered species 
programs and to place the management 
of endangered species where it can best 
be done—with the States—I urge adop- 
tion of H.R. 6839. 
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© Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the purpose of H.R. 6839 is to 
increase the amount of funds available 
to the States for carrying out endangered 
species programs under section 6 of the 
Endangered Species Act of 1973. 

In accomplishing this purpose, H.R. 
6839 would extend the program for 1 
additional year, through fiscal year 1982, 
and authorize to be appropriated $12 
million for the 2-year period, fiscal years 
1981 and 1982. 

Mr. Speaker, section 6 of the Endan- 
gered Species Act establishes a mecha- 
nism for the development of cooperative 
endangered species programs with the 
individual States, section 6 places the 
fundamenal responsibility for establish- 
ing and overseeing an endangered spe- 
cies program in the Federal Govern- 
ment. However, the success of any pro- 
gram to manage endangered species de- 
pends upon a good working arrange- 
ment between the Federal and State 
agencies since the State agencies have 
the physical facilities and the personnel 
to see that State and Federal endangered 
species policies are properly executed. 
Once a State has submitted its proposal 
and qualifies for participation under the 
section 6 program, it becomes eligible to 
receive Federal matching grants on a 
2-to-1 basis and the management of en- 
dangered species is returned to that 
State. 

Thus far, 33 States, of which my State 
of New York is one, have signed coopera- 
tive agreements with the Department of 
the Interior and have established en- 
dangered species programs. Since enter- 
ing into an agreement in 1977, my State 
of New York has received $1.1 million of 
Federal funds to assist it in carrying out 
an endangered species program. 

Mr. Speaker, there are a number of 
additional States in the process of de- 
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veloping agreements and these addi- 
tional funds are necessary if we are go- 
ing to provide some startup funding for 
these States. H.R. 6839 was reported 
unanimously by the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries and it has 
the strong support of the Department of 
the Interior and of the International As- 
sociation of Fish and Wildlife agencies. 

I urge its prompt passage. 

Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana (Mr. Breaux) 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill, H.R. 6839. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL OCEAN POLLUTION 
PLANNING ACT OF 1978 


Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
6615) to amend the National Ocean 
Pollution Research and Development and 
Monitoring Planning Act of 1978 to au- 
thorize appropriations to carry out the 
provisions of such act for fiscal year 
1981, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 6615 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
10 of the National Ocean Pollution Research 
and Development and Monitoring Planning 
Act of 1978, as amended (33 U.S.C. 1709), is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” after “1979,”, 
and 

(2) by striking out "1980." and inserting in 
lieu thereof “1980, not to exceed $3,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, 
and not to exceed $4,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1982.”. 

Sec. 2. Section 4(a) of the National Ocean 
Pollution Research and Development and 
Monitoring Planning Act of 1978 (33 U.S.C. 
1703(a)) is amended by striking out “Febru- 
ary” immediately after “submitted by” and 
inserting in lieu thereof September“ 

Sec. 3. Section 1 of the National Ocean 
Pollution Research and Development and 
Monitoring Planning Act of 1978 is amended 
by striking out “Research and Development 
and Monitoring”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
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objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Stupps) 
will be recognized for 20 minutes, and 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
ForsyTHE) will be recognized for 20 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Stupps). 

Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, Public Law 95-273, the 
National Ocean Pollution Research and 
Development and Monitoring Planning 
Act of 1978 is a law with an unwieldy 
title but an important purpose. 

H.R. 6615, is a bill to extend the au- 
thorizations of appropriations for carry- 
ing out the act through fiscal years 1981 
and 1982. 

The act became law in May 1978 and 
initiated a major interagency effort to 
insure cooperation and coordination and 
to minimize the amount of duplication 
among Federal agencies in ocean pollu- 
tion efforts. The act provides: An iden- 
tification of national needs and priori- 
ties in marine pollution; an analysis of 
the extent to which existing ocean pol- 
lution programs meet these goals and ob- 
jectives; recommendations for changes 
in the overall Federal effort where neces- 
sary; and a report on budget coordina- 
tion efforts. 

The first Federal plan required by the 
act was published in the latter part of 
1979, and contains a listing of the amount 
of money each Federal agency is spend- 
ing on specific pollutants, sources of pol- 
lutants, and special regional areas af- 
fected. As mandated by law the plan also 
categorizes pollution problems as high, 
medium, or low priorities, and provides 
funds for addressing the gaps or needs 
that might exist in current ocean pollu- 
tion research and monitoring efforts. 

According to the plan, ocean pollution 
research and monitoring efforts have 
totaled $165 million in fiscal year 1978. In 
testimony received from NOAA during 
oversight hearings, expenditures for the 
ocean pollution projects are estimated 
— over $188 million in fiscal year 

To adequately resolve conflicts and 
supply needed research, we need to know 
more about the sources and kinds of pol- 
lutants which plague the marine environ- 
ment and to discover the fates of those 
pollutants on plants and animal life. 
Therefore this legislation is vital in as- 
sisting in this coordinated and informa- 
tion-based effort. 

H.R. 6615 was referred jointly to the 
Committees on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries and Science and Technology. 
The bill was reported out of both com- 
mittees with some differing provisions, 
however, both committees have agreed 
on an identical amendment for the bill. 
H.R. 6615 when passed with this agreed- 
upon amendment will authorize the act 
for $3 and $4 million for fiscal years 1981 
and 1982, respectively. 

Through technical changes the bill will 
extend the submission date for the bien- 
nial revisions to the Federal plan from 
February to September. Such extension 
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is necessary to assure adequate review of 
the plan by the executive branch on a 
schedule which promotes better co- 
ordination of the plan with the budget 
projections for relevant agencies. 

Finally, the bill amends the title to ap- 
propriately shorten it to the National 
Ocean Pollution Planning Act.” 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support the national ocean pollution pro- 
gram and I recommend H.R. 6615 for im- 
mediate pasage from the full House. 

Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
pending legislation and urge the House 
to adopt it. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. PRITCHARD) . 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 6615, the National 
Ocean Pollution Planning Act authoriza- 
tion. This bill has been favorably re- 
ported by both committees which have 
jurisdiction in this matter, and I would 
like to add, it has been a pleasure working 
closely with the Science and Technology 
Committee on this issue. This is one issue 
where the joint referral process has 
worked effectively in drawing on the ex- 
pertise and interests of both committees 
and has resulted in improved oversight 
and legislation. H.R. 6615 would author- 
ize the National Ocean Pollution Plan- 
ning Act at a level of $3 million for fiscal 
year 1981 and $4 million for fiscal year 
1982. This bill would also amend the 
act to change the date on which the 
biennial 5-year plan is submitted to 
Congress from February 15 to September 
15 of each odd-numbered year. And fi- 
nally, H.R. 6615 would amend and 
shorten the title of the act. 

The basic purpose of the Ocean Pollu- 
tion Planning Act, as passed originally 
in 1978, was to provide a mechanism for 
establishing clear national needs and a 
designation of priorities within the over- 
all Federal ocean pollution research ef- 
fort. At this point there are still many 
agencies doing a variety of related types 
of ocean pollution research, many of 
which are related directly to the mission 
of each particular agency. As a result 
of this proliferation of Federal ocean 
pollution research efforts, in many cases, 
duplication results or certain research 
needs go unmet. The act required the 
submission of a 5-year plan to be pre- 
pared by NOAA, as the lead agency, 
which would direct and more precisely 
target scarce Federal ocean pollution re- 
search funds. The first plan was released 
late in 1979 and although the next plan 
will require substantial refinements, it 
does provide the first comprehensive 
document which lists the vast array of 
Federal ocean pollution research proj- 
ects. The next stage of the plan must 
concentrate on the need to establish 
priorities within this list of research 
projects. By requiring the Director of the 
Office of Science and Technology Policy 
to participate in this process, it was in- 
tended by Congress that the rank-order- 
ing of priorities within the plan would be 
taken into account during the budget 
process. 

Mr. Speaker, the 5-year plan estab- 
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lished under this act would help us 
identify areas where we have duplication 
of research activities, and areas where 
there are significant gaps and research 
questions which need to be asked. This is 
a modest authorization which would re- 
sult in significant payoffs to the Nation. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge 
its passage. 

Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
WALKER). 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
total support of this legislation which 
will authorize funds for fiscal years 1981 
and 1982, and which will also amend the 
title of this program to the “National 
Ocean Pollution Planning Act.” 

When this program was originally 
enacted in 1978 we found that approxi- 
mately $170 million was being spent 
annually by literally dozens of Federal 
agencies on marine pollution research 
and monitoring. We also found that there 
was little, if any, communication or co- 
ordination among or between those 
agencies resulting in substantial dupli- 
cation of effort. We established the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration as the lead Federal agency 
for marine pollution research and di- 
rected that a comprehensive 5-year plan 
for Federal ocean pollution research and 
development and monitoring programs 
be developed and submitted to the 
Congress. 

The first of these comprehensive 5- 
year plans was submitted to the Con- 
gress last December 10, and I am pleased 
to tell the House that it represents a sig- 
nificant step in assessing and improving 
the coordination of the Federal ocean 
pollution effort. 

Mr. Speaker, I am also proud to report 
to the House that this bill is the first of 
five bills already reported from our Sub- 
committee on Natural Resources and En- 
vironment of the Committee on Science 
and Technology. While there are many 
in this Congress who are talking about 
balancing the budget, I can tell you that 
our subcommittee is doing something 
about balancing it. This bill is right at 
the budget, others we will bring before 
the House in the weeks to come will be 
either at the budget, or below it. In fact, 
overall we are tens of millions of dollars 
below the budget in the authorization 
bills we have reported so far. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a good bill, and is 
one which both the Committee on Science 
and Technology and the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries have 
worked cooperatively on to develop the 
best possible legislation. I urge my col- 
leagues to vote in favor of the bill. 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 6615. 
This bill authorizes funds for the im- 
plementation of the National Ocean Pol- 
lution Planning Act for fiscal years 1981 
and 1982, changes the title for clarifica- 
tion purposes, and changes the date on 
which the biennial 5-year plan is due. 
The primary purpose of this act, which 
became law in 1978, is to provide for the 
coordination of ocean pollution research 
and monitoring activities currently being 
conducted by 11 different Federal agen- 
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cies and departments. Because so many 
Federal agencies are performing ocean 
pollution-related research, unnoticed 
gaps in important research areas have 
developed which need to be filled. In ad- 
dition, some unnecessary duplication has 
occurred. The gaps can be filled and the 
duplication eliminated through the meas- 
ures prescribed in this act. 

Of the several coordinating mechan- 
isms the act specifies the most important 
is the development biennially of a 5-year 
plan for the Federal Government's ocean 
pollution research and monitoring pro- 
gram. Within each plan, there are to be 
several coordinating mechanisms such 
as: A cataloging of existing Federal ca- 
pabilities, a priority ranking of needs for 
future efforts, and recommendations for 
changes in existing activities. The first 
5-year plan was released at the end of 
1979, and has proven to be an extremely 
useful tool with which to approach the 
issues of ocean pollution research. 

H.R. 6615 authorizes $3 million for fis- 
cal year 1981 and $4 million for fiscal 
year 1982. Both levels are less than the 
$4.3 million authorized for this act for 
fiscal year 1980.6 

Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Stupps) that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 6615, as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the National Ocean 
Pollution Research and Development 
and Monitoring Planning Act of 1978 to 
authorize appropriations to carry out the 
provisions of such act for fiscal years 
1981 and 1982, and for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
SERGEANT AT ARMS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation from the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House of Representatives: 

WasHInoron, D.C., 
May 1, 1980. 
Hon. Tuomas P. ONxNL, Jr., 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: On May 1, 1980 I was 

served with a subpoena duces tecum by a 
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representative of the U.S. Department of 
Justice; said subpoena was issued by the 
United States District Court, Eastern Dis- 
trict of New York. 

The subpoena commands me or my au- 
thorized representative to appear before * 
Grand Jury of said court, which is deliberat- 
ing in secrecy pursuant to Rule 6(e) of the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, and 
requests the production of certain House 
Records. Attached to the subpoena is a find- 
ing of the Court that the records are mate- 
rial and relevant to the Grand Jury investi- 
gation, pursuant to House Resolution 10, 
Ninety-Sixth Congress which authorizes any 
officer of the House to produce copies of 
House records pursuant to a subpoena of a 
court upon a finding of materiality and 
relevancy. The subpoena is available in my 
office for inspection by any Member. 

Sincerely, 
BENJAMIN J. GUTHRIE, 
Sergeant at Arms. 


MUGABE WIN: IMPLICATIONS FOR 
SOUTH AFRICA 


(Mr, ICHORD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I observe 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Zastocxr) sitting 
on the floor of the House. As he knows, 
and as Members well know, I opposed 
the Rhodesian policies of this adminis- 
tration, as well as the Ford administra- 
tion; as both followed the lead of Great 
Britain, in respect to Rhodesia now 
known Officially as Zimbabwe. I feel very 
strongly that United States and British 
policies resulted and reasonably have 
been expected to result in the election 
of Mugabe and the defeat of Muzorewa, 
the first black Prime Minister of Zim- 
babwe. Mugabe, now prime minister, is a 
self-professed Marxist who for several 
reasons received an overwhelming ma- 
jority vote. 

I take this opportunity to share with 
the membership a recent South African 
newsletter of Martin Spring. Spring is 
an authoritative commentator on south- 
ern African affairs and sets forth a per- 
spective on Mugabe which I fully share. 
Mugabe definitely is following estab- 
lished Marxist tactics in pursuing his 
present policies. It now appears that the 
State Department will recommend the 
same policies toward Mugabe as it 
recommended toward the Sandinistas in 
Nicaragua. “Buy them back to the 
principles of free government.” If Con- 
gress acquiesces in such a policy, I can 
only hope and pray that the evidence of 
deceit on the part of Mugabe is mislead- 
ing and that he has truly experienced an 
honest conversion of philosophy 


The newsletter is as follows: 


MUGABE WIN: IMPLICATIONS FOR 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Although the Mugabe victory in Rhodesia 
was predictable (back in November, long 
before the election campaign even got under 
way. I put a private bet on the 2 wings of 
the Patriotic Front smashing Muzorewa by 
a margin of 2 to one), it came as a shock 
to most South Africans. Its consequences 
for SA are likely to be far more far-reaching 
than the Marxist takeover in Mozambique or 
the Angolan intervention debacle. They will 
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be both good and bad, though in the short 
term (the next 2 years?) the former will 
probably predominate. 


On the plus side it can be argued that: 
The ‘-year-long war in Rhodesia, which 
could easily have escalated into a major 
international conflict providing an excuse 
for direct Soviet intervention, is almost cer- 
tainly over. The handover of power looks as 
if it will be carried out peacefully and in an 
organized fashion, without any Algerian 
OAS-style rebellion. Robert Mugabe is speak- 
ing and acting like a moderate and reason- 
able man and, whatever his real intentions, 
this at least avoids panic flight by Whites, 
Mozambique-style. The atmosphere of calm 
and moderation north of the Limpopo is 
bullish for the South African economy, 
which is why share prices were scarcely 
affected by the depressing news of the 
Mugabe victory. SA has once again been 
given more time to cope with its complex 
internal problems. The clearly ethnic voting 
pattern, with the Shonas solidly behind 
Mugabe and the Matabele unified behind 
Nkomo, has underscored the basic validity 
of the concept of ethnic democracy (with its 
emphasis on rights and representation for 
groups rather than individuals). SA has 
been alerted to the dangers of failing to 
build up and take into the ruling establish- 
ment strong but moderate Black leaders 
(such failure leaves extremists like Mugabe 
and Mandela to make the running)—and 
to the dangers of being taken in by Western 
“friends” whose only real concern in Africa 
is to promote their short-term national 
interests as their foreign offices see them. 


Nevertheless, there are many disturbing 
implications as well. Mugabe’s apparent 
moderation is the classical textbook Com- 
munist approach in a situation where the 
basic instruments of power (the security 
forces and economic institutions) are still 
in the hands of political opponents, After 
Ww2, Czechoslovakian Communist leader 
Klement Gottwald described his country as 
“a new kind of democracy”. It seemed, Andre 
Fontaine wrote, a perfect model of a coun- 
try allied to both East and West. Marxist 
and bourgeois parties cooperated smoothly 
in implementing the programme worked out 
jointly at Kosice in April 1945”. In fact the 
Communists used this honeymoon period to 
infiltrate the basic instruments of power 
and to seize total control in 1948. 


Newsweek reports a close adviser as say- 
ing that Mugabe's downplaying of Marxism 
is “tactical rather than strategic“. His care- 
ful manouevreing is consistent not only with 
the standard Communist pattern but also 
with his past statements. 18 months ago he 
said that when the war was over White Rho- 
desians would be welcome to stay and par- 
ticipate in the economic and political life of 
the country. He also promised that na- 
tionalization of industry and land would be 
an essential part of “the destruction of the 
capitalist system and the implementation of 
a socialist system”, that a one-party state 
would be established “if the people agree”, 
and that leaders of the Smith administration 
plus Blacks who worked with it would have 
to be “brought to trial” and “if the judgment 
is that they hang, then hang they will”. 

Many observers are hoping that this partic- 
ular leopard will change his spots now that he 
has to cope with the realities of power. Hope- 
fully, President Samora Machel of Mozam- 
bique will have a favourable infiuence. In a 
remarkable speech last month he announced 
that all small industries and businesses which 
had been nationalized would be handed back 
to private businessmen because they were 
serving only to enrich dishonest state em- 
ployees. He said that the department con- 
trolling all nationalized buildings was run 
by “stupid people, savages, outlaws—all be- 
having like pigs and thieves”. He had re- 
cently toured the nation’s ports, airports, 
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factories and co-operatives and found an- 
archy everywhere. At harbours “ships that 
could be unloaded in one or two days had 
to wait ten days or more“ because of indis- 
cipline, excess of bureaucracy, incompetence, 
negligence, wrong methods of work, thefts 
and sabotage”. 

In SA itself the Mugabe victory seems to 
have polarized opinion. Black radicals are 
elated and have drawn the conclusion that 
moderates who seek any kind of modus vi- 
vendi with White power are doomed. White 
liberals have been quick to point out that if 
war is to be avoided, the Government must 
start negotiating with the “true” leaders of 
the Blacks (this is, those who adopt the most 
extreme positions). 

The seemingly inevitable split in the rul- 
ing National Party (NP) between its domi- 
nent verlig wing led by premier Pieter W. 
Botha and its verkramp wing headed by 
Transvaal leader Andries Treurnicht has been 
brought to the brink. Botha wants to shed 
the verkramptes so he is freerer to pursue the 
far-reaching positive changes in race rela- 
tions that he and his supporters see as even 
more essential in the light of the Communist 
takeover in Rhodesia. The verkramptes, de- 
spairing of stopping these changes from 
within, hope to stop them from without by 
capitalizing on the developing White back- 
lash and recapturing power through the bal- 
lot box. Because many Afrikaners will abhor 
a split in the NP, both sides are manouevre- 
ing so the split occurs on a substantive is- 
sue, so each can blame the other. In the back- 
ground, largely unreported by the press, the 
charismatic National outcast Connie Mulder 
is tramping the politically important rural 
areas drumming up increasing White back- 
lash support for his new National Conserva- 
tive Party. 

The outcome is likely to favour the posi- 
tion of the Prime Minister and the cause of 
change in SA's racial policies, at least for a 
while. In the longer run, it is difficult to as- 
sess how much White backlash there will be 
and what its political consequences will be. 

If Mugabe avoids assassination and/or in- 
ternal coup d'etat, if he turns out to be as 
moderate as he infers (at least for a while), 
and if premier Botha is able to contain the 
damage caused by a party split and com- 
pensate for it by gaining support “on the 
Left” from Englikaners, the short-term im- 
plications of political developments should be 
good for confidence in SA and for the busi- 
ness climate. Combined with the extraordi- 
narily bullish implications of the strong gold 
price, this should mean that the next 2 or 3 
years could well be the best that the South 
African economy has ever experienced. 


A TRIBUTE TO MARSHAL TITO 


(Mr. CONTE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the world 
today is pausing to honor a true histori- 
cal figure, a leader in the very real sense 
of the word, a man who carved out a dis- 
tinct path for his nation and kept that 
dream intact for his people. The man is 
Marshal Tito, his nation Yugoslavia. 

Thirty-two years ago, this Communist 
chieftain of a small Balkan nation with a 
population of only 16 million, dared to 
say “No” to the almighty Stalin. He 
chased out Soviet minions, imprisoned 
Soviet partisans, and provoked the Soviet 
Union to do its worst. Yet, under the 
strong guiding hand of Tito, Yugoslavia 
has retained her independence, both re- 
maining outside of the grasp of the So- 
viet bear and steering clear of entangling 
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alliances with the West. Her status as a 
nonalined nation, has been inspirational 
to many, particularly those in the Third 
and Fourth Worlds. 

Today, more than merely pausing to 
honor this great leader, the West is 
awaiting, somewhat apprehensively, the 
transition of power. The consequences of 
such a transition are important for both 
Yugoslavia and the current international 
order. I have only recently returned from 
Yugoslavia and wish to convey that Mar- 
shal Tito was no less preoccupied with 
the Soviet drive for expansion than we. 
Subsequently, he instituted a system of 
collective leadership with a rotating 
presidency in order that the problems of 
succession would be somewhat lessened. 
The system is intact. Its leader, Lazar 
Kolisevski, committed to the same ideals 
as his  predecessor—national inde- 
pendence, territorial sovereignty, détente 
and disarmament. These are ideals which 
we have shared, ideals which only serve 
to prove that countries of differing po- 
litical systems need not be rivals. In fact, 
we can and must continue to pursue a 
strong friendship. 

Marshal Tito dared to challenge the 
Soviets in the forties. I believe the new 
government will continue to pose that 
challenge. The world has lost a great 
leader, yet his memory will live on both 
in his native Yugoslavia and within the 
soul of every man who seeks to remain 
independent and strives to achieve a 
dream. 

Josip Broz Trro 

Josip Broz Tito, who died yesterday at age 
87, lived a turbulent 20th-century life. He 
fought for the Bolsheviks in the Russian 
revolution of 1917, and 20 years later Stalin 
set him up as head of Yugoslavia’s Commu- 
nist Party—seemingly the perfect flunky. Yet 
in World War IT he emerged as the consum- 
mate nationalist, leading his country’s anti- 
Hitler forces to victory and at the same time 
brutally crushing his ethnic and political 
rivals—most of this without Soviet aid. 
Stalin's effort to bring him to heel provoked 
Yugoslavia’s famous break with Moscow in 
1948. This is how Titotsm“ national com- 
munism uncontrolled by the Kremlin—came 
into being. 

At its heart was, and is, an intense, mili- 
taristic anti-Soviet nationalism. It meant to 
lift Yugoslavia above the differences that 
still make “Balkan” a synonym for ethnic 
fragmentation and instability, and to pre- 
pare the people as well as the army to make 
an invader pay. But President Tito also 
realized he had to find a new basis, other 
than the old methods of force, to sustain 
Yugoslav independence and his own power. 
This acccunts for the various liberal permu- 
tations of Yugos!ay communism. Over the 
years they accomplished their intended ef- 
fect of attracting the people's loyalty to the 
idea of a united Yugoslavia, and of making 
still-socialist Yugoslavia eligible for Western 
patronage. President Tito also helped invent 
the nonaligned“ movement—a bloc that 
could help keep Yugoslavia independent of 
the Soviet and American blocs and, not in- 
cidentally, a stage on which to strut. 

Winning a national and civil war, impos- 
ing a revolution, ruling for 36 years while 
keeping his country united and at peace, 
hauling Yugoslavia toward modernity, con- 
tending with the great powers: by these 
achievements Josip Broz Tito made himself 
larger than life and gave his country an out- 
sized international role. But his death makes 
the question that has long shadowed him 
and Yugoslavia piercingly real. 


Can the system shaped and guided by one 
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patriarchal figure survive his departure? Or 
will it be loosened, perhaps even dissolved, 
by ethnic feuds or by Soviet subversion or 
worse or by a loss of the unifying vision and 
political shrewdness of the late president? 
Jimmy Carter, playing catch-up, recently 
said the right words to assert the American 
interest in seeing that Yugoslavia remains 
outside Soviet clutches. Yet the burden of 
maintaining their national integrity falls 
first on the Yugoslavs themselves. Much as 
they hate to concede it, as a nation they are 
still an experiment. One does not have to 
doubt their patriotism, courage or intelli- 
gence to wonder how they will fare without 
the founding father. 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
just delivered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. We all regret very much 
the passing of Marshal Tito. 


STANDBY AUTHORITY FOR COM- 
MODITY FUTURES TRADING 
SHOULD BE CONSIDERED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Kansas (Mr. GLICKMAN) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


© Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
week I introduced legislation to give the 
Commodity Futures Trading Commis- 
sion (CFTC) standby authority to set 
margin requirements for trading con- 
tracts in emergency situations. Such 
margin requirements are currently reg- 
ulated exclusively by commodity ex- 
changes. The text of the bill, which is 
quite brief, follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
8(a) of the Commodity Exchange Act is 
amended by redesignating clause (9) as 
clause (10) and adding a new clause (9) as 
follows: 

“(9) to direct the contract market to set 
margin requirements for the trading and 
clearing of any contract for future delivery 
of a commodity executed or to be executed 
on, or subject to the rules of, the contract 
market at such level, in such manner, and 
for such period as the Commission shall 
specify, whenever the Commission has reason 
to believe that (A) the amount of deliverable 
supplies, (B) the number of open contracts, 
(C) the relative size of individual trader's 
positions, (D) the amount and direction of 
price movements in the cash or futures 
markets, or (E) the financial integrity of 
the market makes such action necessary or 
appropriate in order to protect persons pro- 
ducing, handling, processing or consuming 
any commodity traded for future delivery 
on such contract market, or the product or 
byproduct thereof, or to protect traders or 
to insure fair dealing in commodities traded 
for future delivery on such contract market; 
and". 


The legislation would not authorize 
across-the-board margins or unlimited 
authority to set them, but would allow 
the CFTC to set margins at certain levels 
for limited time periods. I would stress 
that the bill includes safeguards to insure 
that margins to protect the market could 
only be set under very unusual or emerg- 
ency circumstances. They would be per- 
missible when several significant factors 
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which indicate normal market function- 
ing appear to be out of balance. As out- 
lined in the bill, they are the amount of 
deliverable supplies, the number of open 
contracts, the relative size of the individ- 
ual traders’ positions, the amount and 
direction of price movements in the crash 
or futures markets, and the financial in- 
tegrity of the market. The Commission 
would also have the ability to limit the 
scope of the margin imposed. For in- 
stance, a margin could be set that only 
affected those traders holding a large 
number of positions. 

In my judgment, Congress needs to 
consider the nature of speculative trad- 
ing in agricultural and nonagricultural 
commodities and determine whether im- 
posing margin requirements or taking 
some other action would be advisable. 
Commodity futures markets allow the 
transfer of risk by permitting specula- 
tors to purchase contracts to hold quanti- 
ties of a particular commodity for a 
specified period of time. We cannot let 
this necessary activity in the market to 
be undermined. The recent silver debacle 
involving the Hunt family may indicate, 
however, that more oversight of the 
market is needed to prevent abuse. That 
might well include standby margin limits 
by the CFTC because margin require- 
ments imposed by the commodities ex- 
changes may have not been adequately 
enforced in the recent silver situation. 

It is my intention to have my bill serve 
as one of the focal points of the May 21- 
22 hearings announced by Chairman Ep 
Jones of the House Agriculture Subcom- 
mittee on Conservation and Credit. CFTC 
officials and members of the public will be 
invited to testify on whether existing law 
gives that Agency adeauate authority to 
regulate futures trading or whether 
amendments to the Commodity Exchange 
Act are needed to better protect the pub- 
lic interest. This bill should provide an 
appropriate vehicle for discussion. 

Commodity trading has a bona fide role 
in a healthy economy. To insure the in- 
tegrity of the commodities market, how- 
ever, we must guard against any abuses 
in speculative trading which weaken the 
market’s ability to function fairly and 
freely. While this bill is not intended to 
be any final solution, it is intended to 
serve as a foundation for debate on this 
important issue.@ 


VOICE OF AMERICA IS SPEAKING IN 
STRANGE TONGUE TO AFGHANS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. VAN DEERLIN) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, on a 
recent trip to the Indian Ocean-Persian 
Gulf area with the Committee on Armed 
Services, I discovered a strange breach in 
services provided by our Government’s 
propaganda arm. In what could well be 
most volatile place on the map today— 
the northwest province of Pakistan— 
there is no Voice of America. 

It happens that the 25 million Pak- 
ist nis in the Peshawar province, as well 
as the half-million Afghan refugees who 
have fled before the Soviet forces in their 
own country, speak an indiginous lan- 
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guage called Pushto. And although 
Voice of America broadcasts in some 38 
languages around the world—less than 
half the number utilized by Radio Mos- 
cow—we do not presently include Pushto. 


The people of the area concerned— 
equal in number to the population of 
California, Arizona, and Nevada com- 
bined—regularly tune their transistors 
to broadcasts by All-India Radio and 
Radio Cairo. And they can tune in Radio 
Moscow, although a Pakistani told me 
the Pushto spoken by the Russian an- 
nouncer is so heavily accented as to 
prompt more laughter than credibility. 

However, the Soviets are trying. We 
are not. 


The official explanation is that VOA’s 
limited budget does not permit doing as 
thorough a job as the agency would like. 
But with the option of as many as 38 
languages, I cannot believe that the 
frontier of Soviet aggression is an area 
we should neglect. 


I was pleased, in last Friday’s Wash- 
ington Post, to note that my concern is 
shared on the academic front. I include 
an article by Post staff writer Michael 
Getler: 

From the Washington Post, May 2, 1980 
VOICE or AMERICA Is SPEAKING IN STRANGE 

TONGUE TO AFGHANS 


(By Michael Getler) 


More than four months after the Soviet in- 
vasion of Afghanistan, the Voice of America 
still is beaming its news broadcasts into that 
embattled country in a language that the 
majority of Afghans, including many resist- 
ance fighters, have great difficulty under- 
standing. 

The Soviet Union, officials here say, is 
broadcasting more than 21 hours a week in 
Pushtu and another 21-hours-plus in Afghan 
Dari, the two most widely used languages 
covering virtually the entire population. 

The United States is broadcasting in 
neither language. Rather, the Voice contin- 
ues to rely on reaching Afghanistan through 
its broadcasts to neighboring Iran in the 
Iranian Farsi language. 

The Soviets also broadcast into the region 
in Farsi, twice as frequently as the 28-hour- 
per-week U.S. schedule. 

While many Afghans understand some 
Iranian Farsi, specialists say only a relatively 
small percentage understand it well. 

Perhaps more importantly, it is understood 
best by the educated elite and thus has an 
air of cultural snobbery that “could be self- 
defeating in terms of getting information to 
the mass of Afghans,” according to Thomas 
E. Gouttierre, director of the Center for 
Afghan Studies at the University of Ne- 
braska. 

The idea, says Gouttierre, should be to de- 
velop among Afghans “an affinity” to the 
Voice of America “and a desire to listen.” The 
Farsi broadcasts, he says, could produce a 
feeling that the United States does not really 
understand much about them. 

The situation is criticized sharply in pri- 
vate by Afghan exiles here and by some 
former U.S. diplomats who worked in the 
region. It is also a source of concern and 
frustration to a number of officials within 
both the Voice and the State Department's 
International Communication Agency, which 
oversees Voice operations. 

The problems, sources in those agencies 
say, involve money, bureaucracy, and per- 
haps too strong a grip on the microphone by 
Iranians within the Voice. 

ICA officials say privately that a proposal 
began to take shape within the agency in 
January to start a twice-a-day, 15-minute 
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news program in Afghan Dari. That has now 
found its way into the office of ICA Director 
John E. Reinhardt. An ICA spokesman said 
yesterday that the proposal is under consid- 
eration but that no decision has been made. 

In Washington terms, the cost of getting 
the operation started is startlingly low— 
$150,000 to hire six people able to put news 
in the proper language, make sure it is prop- 
erly edited and get it on the air. Basically, it 
would be added to the Iranian service. 

Yet money is a problem because, officials 
say, ICA’s budget was cut by $12 million in 
Congress, and $150,000 is too small an 
amount to ask Congress to put back. Also, 
government-wide hiring restrictions are now 
in effect. 

Nevertheless, officials who asked not to be 
identified see a lack of initiative and aggres- 
siveness within ICA for not finding a way to 
begin such an important service. 

“I don’t know why it’s taken four months 
to get where it is,” one ICA official said of 
the proposal. “The decision should have been 
made rather quickly. A lot of people are ter- 
ribly frustrated, a lot of people who feel that 
we as a country are not doing enough to help 
the Afghans.” 

Another official saw it as a case of “an or- 
ganization that is stultified, slightly ossified 
and wrapped up in bureaucratic details.” 

Specialists say if only one language is used 
to reach Afghanistan, Dari is probably best 
and is spoken by the leadership of the resist- 
ance. Gouttierre says though more people 
speak Pushtu as their native tongue, the 
combination of those who speak Dari as 
natives plus Pushtus who also know Dari is 
probably greater. 

There is, however, “no serious proposal for 
putting Pushtu on the air” in Voice news 
broadcasts, says one official, though Afghan 
exiles say half the population speaks Pushtu 
and that “the heart of the resistance move- 
ment are Pushtu-speaking insurgents,” 
especially in the eastern border regions. 

“We need VOA to help fortify the Afghans, 
to let them know what's going on,” an exile 
said. 

Gouttierre, who lived in Afghanistan for 
10 years, says people in that country look to 
the Voice and England’s BBC broadcasts as 
the only real sources of information.” 

He has written to ICA expressing concern 
that its only programming “was in a very 
literary form of Persian. It’s stilted and cer- 
tainly hard for Afghans to understand. If 
we are really trying to get information to 
Afghans, we are limiting our potential,” he 
said in a telephone interview. 

“The Persian being broadcast doesn't have 
the same tone, or give the feeling of security 
Afghan listeners need for confidence in what 
they are hearing,” an exile said. “They hear 
that Iranian twang and tune it out.” 

Gouttierre, along with other outsiders, 
suspects there is an “Iranian monopoly” on 
VOA jobs dealing with the region and per- 
haps a “bias” toward Persian Farsi. 

Also complicating the ICA efforts, some 
Officials say, are questions over transmitters 
and frequencies to use. 

Though Afghanistan is a very poor country 
of some 15 million people, Gouttierre says 
he was always surprised at how many short- 
wave radios could be found—usually at least 
one in most family compounds or villages. 
Most of the radios are believed to have been 
bought in Pakistan. 


IN RECOGNITION OF THE 1980 CON- 
GRESSIONAL SENIOR CITIZEN IN- 
TERN PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
men from California (Mr. COELHO) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, today 
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marks the opening of the eighth annual 
congressional senior citizen intern pro- 
gram, a voluntary, 2-week program of 
seminars on the work of Congress and 
the legislative process which is directed 
at representatives of the elderly of our 
communities from across the country. 
This year, 225 older citizens from 114 
congressional districts are participating 
in this internship. As a coordinator of 
this program along with my House col- 
league, the Honorable Bup HILLIS of 
indiana, who was an originator of this 
program 8 years ago, and along with my 
Senate colleague, the Honorable WILLIAM 
RotH, I am proud to say that this pro- 
gram has developed a fine reputation as 
an effective vehicle for strengthening the 
voice of the elderly here in Congress and 
in enhancing thé working relationship 
between the Members who participate 
and their older constituents. 


During the 2 weeks they will be here 
in Washington, the senior interns will 
have the opportunity to learn firsthand 
about the operations of their Congress- 
men’s and Senator’s offices and to be- 
come familiar with the actual work of 
their legislators. They will attend semi- 
nars on current issues of concern to all 
segments of our population but which are 
of particular concern to them as repre- 
sentatives of our older population. They 
will hear from Federal officials, from 
congressional staff, and from others ac- 
tive in the Federal policymaking process, 
and hopefully time will permit them the 
opportunity for some direct give-and- 
take with these policymakers as to the 
needs of the elderly in our home com- 
munities and how Government is or is 
not responding to those needs. 

This program has a twofold intent— 
to provide information for the senior in- 
terns to carry back to their communities; 
and, more importantly, I believe, to en- 
hance the communication link through 
which they provide information to us 
from their communities as to what they 
expect from us as their Representatives. 

I know that all of my colleagues who 
are participating in the program this 
year and the entire House membership 
join with me in extending a warm wel- 
come to these very special interns. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Ratussack (at the request of 
Mr. RHODES), at 3:30 p.m., on May 1 and 
May 5, on account of official business. 

To Mr. Marriotr (at the request of 
Mr. Ruopes), for today and until fur- 


ther notice, on account of illness in the 
family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LOEFFLER) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous material: ) 


Mr. GINGRICH, for 1 hour, today. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Strupps) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous material: ) 

Mr. GLICKMAN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GonzaLez, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Hucxasy, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. COELHO, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LOEFFLER) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Mohl in two instances. 

Mr. FORSYTHE. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in two instances. 

Mr. LUNGREN. 

Mr. WHITEHURST. 

Mr. SHUSTER. 

Mr. CARTER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Stupps) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Forp of Michigan. 

Mr. Lonc of Maryland. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. Gonzaez in 10 instances. 

Mr. Brown of California in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. Ax NUN Z IO in six instances. 

Ms. HOLTZMAN in 10 instances. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee in 10 instances. 

Mr. Boner of Tennessee in five in- 
stances. 

. VENTO. 

. Drxon. 

. SEIBERLING. 

. WIRTH. 

. Bontor of Michigan. 
HALL of Texas. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. THOMPSON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.J. Res. 541. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional funds available by transfer for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1980, for the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 2637. An act to insure that the compen- 
sation and other emoluments attached to 
the Office of Secretary of State are those 
which were in effect January 1, 1977. 


A JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 
TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. THOMPSON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on May 1, 1980, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
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@ joint resolution of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.J. Res. 541. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional funds available by transfer for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1980, for the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 13 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, May 6, 1980, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


4277. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Military Personnel Pol- 
icy), transmiting a report filed covering fis- 
cal year 1979 by former military and civilian 
employees of the Defense Department cur- 
rently employed by defense contractors, and 
by current Defense Department employees 
formerly employed by defense contractors, 
pursuant to section 410(d) of Public Law 
91-121; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

4278. A letter from the Chief of Naval Ma- 
teriel, Department of the Navy, transmitting 
the Navy's semiannual report on research 
and development contracting actions of $50,- 
000 and over, covering the period of Octo- 
ber 1, 1979, through March 31, 1980, pursuant 
to 10 U.S.C. 2357; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

4279. A letter from the Director, Federal 
Emergency Management Agency, transmit- 
ting the stockpile report for the period April 
through September 1979, pursuant to section 
11 of the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stock Piling Act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

4280. A letter from the Mayor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, transmitting a report on 
the administration of the District of Colum- 
bia Unemployment Compensation Act for cal- 
endar year 1979, pursuant to section 313(c) 
of title 46, District of Columbia Code: to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4281. A letter from the Secretary of Educa- 
tion, transmitting a plan for the study of 
school finance, pursuant to section 1203 (g) 
(1) of Public Law 95-561; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

4282. A letter from the Chairman, Com- 
mission on the Review of the Federal Impact 
Aid Program, transmitting the interim re- 
port of the Commission, pursuant to section 
1015(d) of Public Law 95-561; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

4283. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting notice of the proposed issuance of a 
license for the export of certain defense 
equipment sold commercially to Indonesia 
(transmittal No. MC-21-80), pursuant to 
section 36(c) of the Arms Export Control 
Act; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

4284. A letter from the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Treaty Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting copies of international agree- 
ments, other than treaties, entered into by 
the United States, pursuant to 1 U.S.C. 112b 
(a); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

4285. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Defense Security Assistance Agency, trans- 
mitting notice of the Air Force's intention to 
offer to sell certain defense equipment to 
Greece (transmittal No. 80-60), pursuant to 
section 36(b) of the Arms Export Control 
Act, together with certification that such as- 
sistance is consistent with the principles es- 
tablished in section 620C(b) of the Foreign 
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Assistance Act, pursuant to section 620C(d) 
of that act; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

4286. A letter from the Acting Director, De- 
fense Security Assistance Agency, transmit- 
ting notice of the Navy’s intention to offer 
to sell certain defense equipment to Aus- 
tralia (transmittal No. 80-61), pursuant to 
section 36(b) of the Arms Export Control 
Act; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

4287. A letter from the Acting Special 
Counsel, Merit Systems Protection Board, 
transmitting a report on the Office of the 
Special Counsel's activities under the Free- 
dom of Information Act during the calendar 
year 1979, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 


4288. A letter from the Director, Selective 
Service System, transmitting a report on the 
agency's activities under the Freedom of In- 
formation Act during the calendar year 1979, 
pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

4289. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary for Health, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a pro- 
posed new records system, pursuant to 5 
U.S.C. 552a (o); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


4290. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report on the study 
of the ridgelands area of California, pur- 
suant to section 602 of Public Law 95-625; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

4291. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain improved facilities for accommo- 
dating visitors, improving traffic flow, alle- 
viating safety hazards, and expediting access 
at Hoover Dam, Boulder Canyon project, 
Nevada; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

4292. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to eliminate the 
uneconomic assessment of certain fees as- 
sessed by the Secretary of the Interior in 
connection with the probate of estates of 
Indiana; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

4293. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Energy for Policy and Evaluation, 
transmitting part 1 of a report on the study 
or subsidization of motor fuel marketing, 
pursuant to section 301(d) of Public Law 
95-297; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

4294. A letter from the Administrator, En- 
ergy Information Administration, Depart- 
ment of Energy, transmitting a report on 
changes in market shares for petroleum 
products during January 1980, pursuant to 
section 4(c)(2)(A) of the Emergency Petro- 
leum Allocation Act of 1973; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

4295. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Diabetes Advisory Board, transmitting the 
Board’s third annual report, pursuant to sec- 
tion 436A(j) of the Public Health Service 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

4296. A letter from the Acting Commis- 
sioner, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Department of Justice, transmitting 
copies of orders entered in cases in which the 
authority contained in section 212(d)(6) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act was 
exercised in behalf of certain aliens, pursu- 
ant to section 212(d)(6) of the act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

4297. A letter from the Acting Commis- 
sioner, Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, Department of Justice, transmitting 
copies of orders suspending deportation 
under the authority of section 244(a)(1) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, to- 
gether with a list of the persons involved, 
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pursuant to section 244(c) of the act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

4298. A letter from the Acting Commis- 
sioner, Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, Department of Justice, transmitting 
copies of orders suspensing deportation under 
the authority of section 244 (a) (2) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, together 
with a list of the persons involved, pursuant 
to section 244(c) of the act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

4299. A letter from the Administrator, U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency, transmit- 
ting a supplement to the report on the study 
of the industrial cost recovery provisions of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
pursuant to section 75 of Public Law 95-217; 
to the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation. 

4300. A letter from the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend chapter 21 of 
title 38, United States Code, to expand the 
eligibility for specially adapted housing; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

4301. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to eliminate the duty on architec- 
tural, engineering, industrial, or commercial 
drawings and plans; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

4302. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend the Social 
Security Act to improve the operation of the 
programs of supplemental security income, 
aid to families with dependent children, and 
child support enforcement, by correcting cer- 
tain program inequities and administrative 
and financing inefficiencies, and for other 
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purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


4303. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to repeal certain acts relating to ex- 
portation of tobacco plants and seed, naval 
stores, and wool; jointly, to the Committees 
on Agriculture and Foreign Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 


By Mr. BALDUS: 

H.R. 7258. A bill to reform the laws relat- 
ing to agency paperwork; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. NOWAK: 

H.R. 7259. A bill to promote the ownership 
of small businesses by their employees and 
to provide a means whereby employees can 
purchase their companies, and to assure that 
firms owned wholly or partly by their em- 
ployees are eligible for all forms of assistance 
from the Small Business Administration; to 
the Committee on Small Business. 

By Mr. SEIBERLING: 

H.R. 7260. A bill to authorize the convey- 
ance of certain Federal lands and the issu- 
ance of certain patents, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. WON PAT: 

H.R. 7261. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to make alien crewmen, 
serving on board a fishing vessel having its 
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home port or operating base in the United 
States, nonimmigrant aliens while they are 
temporarily in Guam, the Northern Mariana 
Islands, or American Samoa; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


340. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
County Legislature, Suffolk County, N.Y., rel- 
ative to designation of May 30 each year as 
Memorial Day; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

341. Also, petition of the Municipal Coun- 
cil, Newark, N.J., relative to the Cuban ref- 
ugees in the Peruvian Embassy in Havana; 
jointly, to the Committees on the Judiciary 
and Foreign Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolutions 
as follows: 

H.R. 1918: Mr. NicHoits and Mr. RICHMOND. 

H.R. 4178: Mr. Devine and Mr. BAILEY. 

H.R. 5040: Mr. Bearp of Rhode Island. 

H.R. 5097: Mr. BUCHANAN. 

H.R. 6070: Mr. HARSHA. 

H.R. 6617: Mr. SMITH of Iowa, Mr. HALL of 
Ohio, Mr. Worrr, Mr. Swirt, and Mr. SAWYER. 

H. Con. Res. 298: Mr. GRAMM. 
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SENATE—Monday, May 5, 1980 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 3, 1980) 


The Senate met at 11:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by Hon. Howarp W. CANNON, a 
Senator from the State of Nevada. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Let us pray. 

Eternal Father, as we undertake the 
tasks of a new week, we thank Thee for 
the renewed energy gained by rest and 
the spiritual renewal received from Sab- 
bath worship. Help us through each mo- 
ment of this day, that we waste none of 
its hours, soil none of its moments, ne- 
glect none of its opportunities, fail in 
none of its duties. May nothing take 
away our joy, nothing ruffle our peace, 
nothing make us bitter, resentful, cyni- 
cal, or sinful. As we address ourselves 
to the complex problems of this troubled 
age, may all who serve in the Govern- 
ment be given a wisdom beyond them- 
selves. Bring us to the evening time at 
peace with ourselves, at peace with our 
fellow men, and at peace with Thee. 


In Thy holy name, we pray. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. MAGNUSON) . 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 5, 1980. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable Howarp W. CANNON, 
a Senator from the State of Nevada, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair. 

Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. CANNON thereupon assumed the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ACTING 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The acting majority leader is 
recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent ihat the Journal of 
the proceedings be approved to date. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 


have no use to make of the majority 
leader’s time. Therefore, I reserve it at 
this point. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ACTING 
MINORITY LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair recognizes the acting 
minority leader, the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I have 
no requests for use of the time on the 
minority side. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I yield back the 
majority leader’s time. 

Mr. BELLMON. I yield back the mi- 
nority leader’s time. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there 
will now be a period for the transaction 
of routine morning business not to ex- 
tend beyond the hour of 12 noon, with 
statements limited therein to 3 minutes 
each. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 12 NOON 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess un- 
til 12 noon. 

The motion was agreed to, and at 
11:42 a.m. the Senate recessed until 12 
noon; whereupon, the Senate reassem- 
bled when called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. Cannon). 


FIRST CONCURRENT BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the hour 
of 12 o’clock noon having arrived, the 
Senate will now proceed to the consid- 
eration of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
86, which the clerk will state by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 86) 
setting forth the recommended congressional 
budget for the United States Government for 
the fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983 and re- 
vising the Second Concurrent Resolution on 
the Budget for the fiscal year 1980. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, today 
we begin the floor debate on the first 
budget resolution for fiscal year 1981. I 
believe that this is the 12th budget reso- 
lution since the origin of the budget 
process in late 1974. During that entire 
time period we have been operating un- 
der the budget leadership of the only 
chairman the Senate Budget Committee 
has ever had, Senator EDMUND MUSKIE. 
Today, with this floor debate, we begin 
the process of passing that leadership to 
new hands. But before we start, let me 
take a moment to comment upon the 5% 
years of wisdom and strength of Senator 
Mousxie’s term as chairman. 

The fact that the process survived is 
due in great part to Senator MUSKIE. 
Through long and sometimes difficult 
hours he caused the committee to ham- 
mer out policies which have helped 
guide this country’s economy out of the 
deepest recession since the 1930’s. He 
helped get the committee into such in- 
novations as multiyear budgeting and 
reconciliation. He was the symbol of en- 
forcement, the fiscal conscience of the 
Senate, reminding our colleagues about 
budget discipline whenever bills were of- 
fered which exceeded the budget. 

Speaking as the ranking member, his 
spirit of bipartisan cooperation was 
complete and totally sincere. From the 
very beginning, he gave minority Sena- 
tors the opportunity to participate in 
this unique experience with access to 
operating funds, access to space, access 
to budget data. He fulfilled our requests 
and he made it possible for Republicans 
to be active participants in this unique 
process. He also set the standard by 
employing a highly professional staff, 
many of whom have labored for 5 years 
or more developing an expertise which 
is a valued resource for all Members of 
the Senate. 

Through such efforts, he gave leader- 
ship and credibility to the budget 
process. The Senate will certainly miss 
him as he undertakes his vast new re- 
sponsibilities as Secretary of State. 

Mr. President, the budget process, the 
Senate Budget Committee and the Sen- 
ate as a whole are extremely fortunate 
to have strong hands to carry on the 
chairmanship of the committee. I know 
Senator Macnuson is the next most 
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senior member of the majority on the 
committee but I am told his critically 
important position as chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee will cause our 
chairmanship to pass to Senator Fritz 
HoLLINxdS. And it would be hard to find 
a better prepared person to assume the 
task. Senator HoLLINGs has been a key 
member of the committee since its origin 
in late 1974. His considerable knowledge 
and skills will serve all of us well. Those 
that witnessed yesterday’s program, 
“Meet the Press,” could not help but be 
impressed with his command of facts 
and his knowledge of the way the budget 
and the key players work. 

We will miss Ep MUSKIE, but we are 
all fortunate to have Fritz HOLLINGS. 

Mr. President, I have already con- 
gratulated Senator HoLLINGS. I look for- 
ward to working with him. I believe we 
can have the same highly productive 
and highly beneficial relationship that 
we have had in the past and I believe 
the Senate will greatly benefit by having 
Fritz HoLLINGS available to take over 
this major responsibility. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
reason, if any, that I do have an air of 
presence—and I say that modestly—is 
because of the tremendous record set by 
Senator MUSKIE and Senator BELLMON 
and the magnificent staff we have, and 
particularly their help in the last sev- 
eral days preparing to bring this budget 
resolution to the floor. 

I am most grateful to my colleague 
from Oklahoma. I am confident that we 
are all great admirers of his and cer- 
tainly none is as great an admirer of 
HENRY BELLMON of Oklahoma than my- 
self. I have been one of the Democrats, 
and maybe that is one of the reasons he 
has to go back home, to try to persuade 
him to stay with us in the U.S. Senate, 
because we need him very, very badly. 

It is that feeling for his leadership 
and the bipartisanship approach that he 
has given to the budget process that 
makes us all feel so good this morning. 
While they talk about balanced budgets, 
the truth is that the entire budget proc- 
ess is a balance process—a balancing of 
philosophy, a balancing of the party or 
the partisan approaches, and a balanc- 
ing of needs versus the resources that 
the Government has at its hands. 

In the field of balancing out and giv- 
ing credibility to the entire process, no 
one has made a greater contribution 
than HENRY BELLMON. So I appreciate 
his kind remarks, and I am looking for- 
ward to working with him and, if we can, 
to persuade him and Senator DOMENICI, 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico. 


Let me emphasize what Senator BELL- 
mon has covered in his opening remarks; 
namely, the character and integrity 
given the budget process here in the 
legislative branch by Senator MUSKIE. 

He was an awfully good and conscien- 
tious budgeteer and a reminder of many 
unpleasant things, and that was that we 
were beyond our means. 

It is not a popular thing to stand on 
the floor of the Senate. Your colleagues 
all have different interests and different 
priorities, and just when they think it is 
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all ready to go—and it is a struggle, 
working with your own staffs and what 
have you—to have someone run up and 
tap you on the shoulder and there is 
Senator Muskie saying it is in violation 
of section 402 or it is beyond the budget 
or you cannot bring it up or do you not 
know that this is not conformed witk- 

As a result, it can really get on your 
nerves. But Senator Muskie kept his cool 
in that regard and continued to build a 
respect for the very objective and pro- 
fessional manner in which he handied 
the budget. So he leaves quite a heritage. 

He, with his Lincolnesque appearance, 
really looked to me like Ep paid some 
bills. That is my misfortune. I do not look 
like I have ever paid one. Ep MUSKIE al- 
ways looks like he had paid the bill, and 
with his own money. Maybe we can work 
into that mold. 

In any event, we are grateful to him. 
I had the pleasure of talking with him 
once more this morning in going over 
certain parts of this budget. 

Most of all, let me emphasize the pro- 
fessionalism of the staffs on both sides. 
I think the credibility of the budget proc- 
ess is due, in large measure, because of 
the trust that we all have in the profes- 
sional objective points, factual informa- 
tion, and the wonderful research and 
counsel that we have received from our 
staffs on both sides. 

I can tell you that working with them 
over the past 3 or 4 days—we never can 
get quite prepared—I feel much better 
about it and I am really indebted to them. 

With the permission of the Senator 
from Oklahoma, we have, as I under- 
stand it, some technical motions to make 
at the very instance before we go into 
our prepared statements. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1054 

Mr. President, after the committee re- 
ported this budget resolution, the Parlia-. 
mentarian made some suggestions, as 
did other committees, for technical cor- 
rections and clarifications in it. I sent to 
the desk a modification approved by the 
committee of the resolution to make 
these changes. These changes are not in- 
tended to be substantive. 

First, they make clear, as was intended, 
that section 17 of the resolution will al- 
low the Congress to send to the Presi- 
dent miscellaneous tax and tariff legisla- 
tion during the course of the summer 
before the second resolution is adopted. 

Second, the changes correct an error 
in the printed resolution regarding four 
committees which were to be the subject 
of reconciliation instructions regarding 
authorizations but where the resolution 
did not make that clear. 

The third change is to make clear that 
the ordinary procedures provided for the 
Budget Act for reconciliation are appli- 
cable to the reconciliation instructions 
contained in this resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The com- 
mittee has the authority to modify the 
resolution. The concurrent resolution is 
so modified. 

The modification reads as follows: 


On page 14, after line 23, insert the follow- 
ing: 

“Pursuant to subsections 310(c), (e), and 
(f) of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, 
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reconciliation measures shall be reported and 
considered as follows:“. 

On page 17, line 13, strike 1981.“ and in- 
sert 1981 or". 

On page 17, line 14, strike years“ and in- 
sert “years, or authorizations therefor”. 

On page 17, line 25, strike “1981," and 
insert “1981 or”. 

On page 18, line 1, strike “years” and in- 
sert “years, or authorizations therefor". 

On page 18, line 11, strike 1981.“ and in- 
sert 1981 or”. 

On page 18, line 12, strike “years” and 
insert “years, or authorizations therefor". 

On page 19, line 10, strike 1981.“ and in- 
sert 1981 or“. 

On page 19, line 11, strike years“ and in- 
sert “years, or authorizations therefor”. 

On page 21, strike lines 2-10, and insert a 
new section 17 as follows: 

“Sec. 17. (a) No bill or resolution which 
would reduce federal revenues in fiscal year 
1981 by more than $100,000,000 shall be en- 
rolled until after Congress has completed ac- 
tion on the second concurrent resolution on 
the budget required to be reported under 
section 310 of the Congressional Budget Act 
of 1974, and on any required reconciliation 
legislation. 

(b) After federal revenues for fiscal year 
1981 have been reduced by enacted bills and 
resolutions totalling $100,000,000, no other 
bill or resolution which would reduce reve- 
nues in such fiscal year shall be enrolled 
until after Congress has completed action 
on the second concurrent resolution on the 
budget and on any required reconciliation 
legislation.“ 


Mr. HOLLINGS. I thank the distin- 
guished Presiding Officer. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the presence and use of small 
electronic calculators be permitted on 
the floor of the Senate during the con- 
sideration of Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 86. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, what- 
ever else might be said about this budget 
resolution, it certainly has not been 
ignored. Committees told us last fall 
that it was too late to reduce spending 
through reconciliation. Now they tell us 
it is too early. Senators who cospon- 
sored the amendment to reduce spend- 
ing to 21 percent of GNP now tell us we 
have cut too much. Budget process 
critics who called the process meaning- 
less now complain that it has gone too 
far. 

What is the source of all this com- 
motion? 

The resolution calls for the first bal- 
anced budget in more than a decade. It 
would reduce the Federal share of our 
gross national product from 22.3 percent 
in 1980 to 21.8 percent in 1981 and to 
20 percent by 1985. 

For 1981, the budget holds the growth 
of Federal spending to two percentage 
points below the projected rate of 
inflation. 


Except for defense, interest, veterans, 
unemployment, and the major health 
and indexed retirement entitlements, 
this resolution cuts the budget by 16 per- 
cent in real terms compared to 1980 and 
by 15 percent compared to 1979. 

If the spending totals are observed, 
this budget provides for a significant tax 
cut in fiscal 1981, and for tax relief total- 
ing more than $196 billion through 1985. 
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As the chart in the back of the Cham- 
ber clarifies, this budget adjusts the 
spending ceilings for fiscal 1980 to re- 
spond to unanticipated developments in 
defense and domestic priorities, beyond 
the power of Congress to control, such 
as the Afghanistan invasion and the sub- 
sequent Soviet grain embargo. 

But this budget also requires recon- 
ciliation savings to reduce 1980 spend- 
ing by $2.6 billion and 1981 spending by 
nearly $10 billion. These reconciliation 
provisions will produce more than $85 
billion in savings over the coming 5 years. 

If these reconciliation savings are not 
adopted, the amounts contained in the 
revisions to the second budget resolu- 
tion will fall short of the amounts 
needed just for interest, defense, agri- 
culture, and the indexed programs. There 
will be no funds at all for any other 
spending legislation. 

The budget resolution includes two 
modest proposals to strengthen existing 
procedures for budget control. They sim- 
ply provide that tax or spending bills 
which might unbalance the budget 
should not become law this year before 
the Congress can review the budget sit- 
uation in September through the second 
budget resolution. 

The resolution also contains some in- 
novative proposals consistent with the 
President’s program and congressional 
demands to control the expansion of 
Federal credit programs. 

THE BALANCED BUDGET AND INFLATION 


Mr. President, each of these proposals 
is important. Most of them are contro- 
versial. 

Ironically, though, a balanced budget 
and a tax cut are probably the most im- 
— and the least controversial of 


No budget resolution which proposes a 
real plan for balance will be easy to live 
with. Every Federal dollar has a con- 
stituency somewhere. 

But we risk the loss of both the bal- 
anced budget and the tax cut unless we 
adopt the savings and spending controls 
necessary to get them. 

Two years ago, the Senate Budget 
Committee identified inflation as our Na- 
tion’s most serious domestic concern. The 
Senate agreed. We were the first in the 
Federal Government to do that. 

The committee and the Congress made 
a commitment at that time to fight in- 
flation through the budget process and 
fiscal policy by balancing the budget no 
later than fiscal 1983. 

The balance contained in the recom- 
mended resolution will achieve that bal- 
anced budget well ahead of schedule. 

One year ago, in the budget for 1980, 
the committee proposed and the Senate 
adopted a path to balance in fiscal 1981. 
This year’s 1981 budget resolution honors 
that commitment. 

Just a few weeks ago, the Senate di- 
rected the Budget Committee to report a 
balanced budget for 1981 and to reserve 
any surplus for a tax cut. The recom- 
mended resolution fulfills that mandate 
as well. 

But more important than the fulfill- 
ment of these commitments is the Sen- 
ate’s responsibility to fulfill its obligation 
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of leadership during the present eco- 
nomic emergency. 

Perhaps more than any single factor, 
an inflationary psychology has kept in- 
flation growing. “Borrow now—spend 
now.” That has become a national fixa- 
tion. 

If we expect the American people to 
balance their personal budgets, the Fed- 
eral Government must balance its own. 
By itself, a balanced Federal budget may 
reduce the rate of inflation by only a 
modest amount. And fiscal policy can 
only succeed as one element of self-re- 
straint at every level of our society. 

But we, as leaders, must show the way. 
The president of one of the country’s 
leading banks summed up what seems to 
be the public attitude recently. He said, 
“The main contributor to inflation is not 
your credit card or mine. It’s Uncle 
Sam's.“ 

A balanced Federal budget is a neces- 
sary beginning in a national battle 
against inflation. 

With the elimination of the deficit, 
Congress can send a signal to the Amer- 
ican people and to our trading partners 
abroad. We are serious about the need 
to take stringent measures to arrest and 
reverse the growth of inflation in our 
economy. 

That end cannot be achieved unless 
we are prepared to make the required 
spending cuts. This budget makes them. 
The outraged reaction of so many inter- 
est groups is the best evidence that this 
resolution cuts. 

But there is no painless way to impose 
the restraints that must be imposed. 
There is no painless withdrawal from 
the old spending habits. 

Each of us has constituents who will 
suffer from those withdrawal pains to a 
greater or lesser degree. But in the end, 
all of our constituents—all Americans— 
will benefit from a sounder and less in- 
flation-ridden economy. 

And while we have recommended that 
necessary sacrifices be imposed, this 
budget provides adequately for the needs 
of those who have no other resort than 
the Federal Government for the support 
of their basic human needs. 

Cuts are recommended in housing pro- 
grams, but this budget contains $27.3 
billion in new, federally assisted housing 
commitments. 

Cuts are recommended in the food 
stamp program, but this budget assumes 
the removal of the food stamp cap in 
order to assure that benefits will keep 
pace with inflation. 

Major reforms are recommended to 
reduce the cost of the medicare and 
medicaid programs—but not by impair- 
ing benefits. 

And the committee rejected altogether 
a proposal to reduce cost-of-living in- 
creases for retirement benefits. 

These are only a few examples to illus- 
trate that—under the committee’s 
recommendation—deep cuts have been 
proposed, but essential services remain. 

While preserving that essential sup- 
port, this budget will undercut inflation 
and promote our economic security. Just 
as important, it will also promote our 
military security. 
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THE DEFENSE BUDGET 


Mr. President, if any of us needed re- 
minding that we live in a dangerous 
world, the events of recent months have 
surely done the trick. 

Whether we like it or not, we are en- 
gaged in a competition with the Soviet 
Union in which military strength plays 
a centrally important role. 

Whether we like it or not, our ability 
to protect our vital interests around the 
world depends susbtantially on the force 
of arms. 

Whether we like it or not, this Govern- 
ment has no higher responsibility than 
to provide for the common defense. And 
in the reality of the modern world, our 
responsibility is even broader than that. 
We are the indispensible leader of the 
free world’s defense, not only the guar- 
antor of our own. 

And yet, while the Soviet Union has 
been building its military might at an 
unprecedented rate, what have we been 
doing in response? 

We canceled the B-1 bomber, pushed 
aside the neutron bomb, stretched out 
the cruise missile, delayed deployment 
of the Trident far into the future, shut 
down the production line for the Minute- 
man II missile, and stood aside while 
thousands of our best military personnel 
have been driven out of uniform by in- 
adequate pay and benefits. 

And now we sit around and wonder 
why things appear to be going against 
our interests around the world. 

Mr. President, there are those who will 
argue that the Budget Committee's rec- 
ommendation for military spending is an 
unnecessary effort to add still more on 
top of an already loaded administration 
proposal. 

But we are not trying to run up the 
score. We are playing catchup ball. 

We cannot repair the deficiencies of a 
decade in a single year. We cannot do it 
in 2 years. But we must begin to do it 
now. The budget proposed by the Presi- 
dent just will not get it done. 

First, the President’s budget fails to 
provide adequately for the increased 
tempo of our military operations in the 
Indian Ocean and elsewhere. Moreover, 
it fails to compensate fully for inflation 
and for the dramatic increase in fuel 
prices. 

Unless this failure is redressed, our 
military readiness will be undermined 
further. 

The level of our military operations 
will be reduced. Training for our forces 
will continue to deteriorate. The quality 
of military maintenance will suffer. Spare 
parts will be harder to come by. The rate 
of mechanical overhauls will decline. 

Under the committee’s proposals, an 
additional $3.9 billion in budget author- 
ity and $3.7 billion in outlays will be pro- 
vided to minimize these problems. 

Second, we are losing the best of our 
men and women in uniform because we 
have refused to compensate them ade- 
quately. We are actually forcing some 
military families to subsist on food 
stamps. We are paying men who go to 
sea for 6 months and work 16 hours a 
day in hazardous jobs at a lower rate 
than a cashier commands at McDonalds’. 
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And it is no surprise that recruitment 
rates are far from sufficient to make up 
for the loss of critical mid-level, career 
personnel. 

The President’s budget does not ade- 
quately address these vital concerns. It 
places a 7.4-percent cap on military pay. 
It fails to provide for the Nunn/ Warner 
pay improvements approved by the Sen- 
ate on an 87-to-1 vote. 

The committee recommends a neces- 
sary alternative. It would provide an ad- 
ditional $1.7 billion in budget authority 
and outlays over the President’s request 
in order to provide the military a full 
11.7-percent raise. It would also allow 
for the full cost of the Nunn/Warner pay 
provisions. 

Third, the President’s request does not 
address a number of important R. & D. 
and procurement programs. These pro- 
grams have had the endorsement of the 
Avpropriations and Armed Services Com- 
mittees in both Houses of Congress. They 
have been urgently recommended by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in past years. In 
fact, the President’s own budget for fiscal 
year 1989 suggested that these programs 
would be necessarv to provide for an ade- 
aR defense over the coming 5-year pe- 
riod. 

We are not spending money, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that some of the news reports have 
stated the Pentagon did not ask for, or 
that Secretary Brown said he could not 
use, or that the President said he could 
not use. In fact, I checked and found no 
real basis for that particular quote. What 
we are doing is presenting the Secretary 
of Defense with the President’s own de- 


fense needs, signed for and presented by 
both, either themselves or through their 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, before the commit- 
tees of Congress. 


For additional procurement and 
R. & D., the committee recommends an 
increase of $3.9 billion in budget author- 
ity and $400 million in outlays. 

These additional funds will allow us 
to make a start in redressing the pro- 
curement and R. & D. deficiencies which 
now prevail in our defense structure. 
They will not solve the problem. 
They will only begin to solve it. But 
without this beginning, the problem will 
grow worse. 

Mr. President, some of our colleagues 
will probably argue that we cannot af- 
ford to make these new investments in 
our security. The fact is, we cannot 
afford not to. 

And let it be noticed that the commit- 
tee has not spared the Pentagon from a 
share of restraint. The committee rec- 
ommends two important savings in de- 
fense spending—really, three important 
savings in defense spending, but prin- 
cipally two. 


First, the committee accepted the 
President’s recommendation that the ad- 
justment of military and civilian retired 
pay should be made on an annual rather 
than semiannual basis. This change 
would bring military retirement into line 
with social security procedures. It would 
save $400 million in budget authority 
and outlays. 

Second, the committee increased from 
2 to 5 percent, the level of savings rec- 
ommended by the President through ef- 
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ficiencies in defense administrative and 
operating activities. This savings in non- 
readiness activities will cut $600 million 
in budget authority and outlays from the 
President’s request. 

Third, Mr. President, the committee 
did not approve the MX missile deploy- 
ment mode as submitted by the admin- 
istration. Of the $600 million allocated, 
they took $500 million and used that for 
further operation, maintenance, and 
other material listed in the committee’s 
increase of the 050 figure. 

Mr. President, the committee’s overall 
proposal for defense spending totals 
$173.4 billion in budget authority and 
$155.7 billion in outlays. That is higher 
than the President’s recommendation by 
$8.9 billion in budget authority and by 
$5.2 billion in outlays. 

Some will throw up their hands in 
shock and gasp about “unprecedented” 
military spending. But this Nation’s mil- 
itary needs are truly unprecedented. And 
we must muster the courage and the re- 
sources which are required to fill them. 

PRIORITIES 


Overall, the spending priorities con- 
tained in this recommendation will not 
precisely reflect the preferences of a sin- 
gle Senator. But in the process of com- 
promise, we must produce a budget 
which balances those priorities reason- 
ably. This budget achieves such a bal- 
ance. 

While it will not redress overnight the 
problems of defending our Nation and 
its vital interests, it will make a positive 
beginning. 

While it will not alone reverse the in- 
flationary growth which has crippled our 
economy, it will make an important con- 
tribution to that end. 

It represents a concerted effort to min- 
imize Federal spending and to allocate 
Federal resources in the most efficient 
and effective possible manner. 

It is worthy of the Senate’s support. 

THE 21 PERCENT OF GNP OPTION 


Mr. President, a few weeks ago, the 
Senate considered and rejected a pro- 
posal to restrain 1981 outlays to no more 
than 21 percent of our gross national 
product. But the Senate did instruct the 
Budget Committee to prepare such an 
option. 

Under the CBO forecast of 1981 GNP, 
such an outlay level would be limited to 
$584 billion—$28.9 billion lower than the 
recommended budget. 

The budget which the committee, in 
fact, recommends is one which already 
requires substantial spending cuts in 
nondefense programs. 

In constructing a further list to reach 
the $584 billion level, the committee pro- 
ceeded as realistically as possible. We 
began by including the lowest spending 
levels for any budget item which were 
proposed by any member during our 
budget markup, but not agreed to by the 
committee. 

These reductions totaled $19.3 billion 
in further outlay cuts below the levels 
agreed to in the reported resolution. But 
they fell short of the $28.9 billion cut 
required by the 21 percent amendment. 

To find the $9.6 billion difference, the 
committee was forced to include three 
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additional major program restraints—a 
change in the cost-of-living adjustment 
for indexed programs; elimination of the 
local community share of revenue shar- 
ing; and further reductions in defense 
spending. 

The 21 percent amendment meets the 
instruction the Senate gave our commit- 
tee. But our committee does not recom- 
mend that the 21 percent amendment be 
adopted. 

Adoption of the amendment would im- 
pair our defenses, erode our ability to 
support our allies, impose staggering 
additional costs on State and local gov- 
ernments, eliminate ConRail, and phase 
out Amtrak, prematurely terminate 
major elements of the CETA program, 
and impose very heavy burdens on the 
poor. si 

It would reduce agriculture price sup- 
ports, kill any chance this year for an 
all-risk crop insurance program, cut 
deeply into health research, slash vet- 
erans’ benefits, and deepen the downturn 
in the economy. 

Under the 21 percent amendment, 
160,000 additional Americans would lose 
their jobs in fiscal 1981 compared to the 
already forecast deep layoffs. A total of 
330,000 more would lose their jobs in 
fiscal 1982. 

The specific spending reductions con- 
templated in this 21-percent reduction 
may not be the only possible ways to 
reach a total $28.9 billion outlay reduc- 
tion. Another cut list might be con- 
structed instead of the one the commit- 
tee has produced, but not without impos- 
ing equally untenable, ultraradical re- 
straints. 

The Budget Committee’s recommended 
fiscal plan would bring the level of Fed- 
eral outlays to 20 percent of GNP by 
1985. 


That is a reasonable goal. But short- 
circuiting it by 2 full years at the cost 
of essential defense and human priorities 
is not a reasonable policy. The committee 
recommends that the Senate reject a 
21-percent option this year. 

THE TAX CUT 


Mr. President, the subject of Federal 
tax policy, with respect to the tax cut, 
is an important national concern. But it 
has also become a fountainhead of par- 
tisan posturing and propaganda. 


Surely, we do have economic and 
equity issues which tax policy can help 
resolve. Inflation does push people into 
higher tax brackets and robs them of 
purchasing power. Industry should re- 
ceive greater tax incentives for moderni- 
zation and expansion. 


Unfortunately, however, much of the 
debate on these issues seems dominated 
more by ritualized cliches than by sound 
analysis of the real issues. The charge is 
made that We're balancing the budget 
on the backs of the American taxpayer.” 
That implies that Americans expect that 
their Government should be provided for 
free—or perhaps paid for by the Ford 
Foundation. 

It is as if a small whiff of antitax 
rhetoric is capable of overwhelming all 
commonsense. Surely some of our col- 
leagues do get carried away. One of 
them—in his additional views in the re- 
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port on this budget resolution—says, 
“The committee is actually recommend- 
ing new tax measures which would bring 
the year-to-year increase in taxes, from 
fiscal year 1980 to fiscal year 1981, to a 
staggering $94 billion.” Of course, there 
is no recommendation in this resolution 
for a $94 billion tax increase, and the 
author of those views admits that seven 
pages later. 

What the recommended budget does 
include is a $10 billion tax cut for fiscal 
1981 which would lead to a total of $196 
billion in tax relief through fiscal 1985. 

But let us take a closer look at this re- 
peated assertion that tax rates and reve- 
nues have been allowed to rise to pay for 
a runaway Federal Government, 

Three major new tax increases have 
been imposed in the past 10 years—the 
windfall profit tax on oil companies, the 
oil import fee the President recently im- 
posed, and the social security tax in- 
crease Congress enacted in 1977 to shore 
up the solvency of the social security 
system. 

The windfall tax on oil company 
profits does not increase individual in- 
come tax burdens. In fact, it was favored 
py an overwhelming majority of the pub- 

c. 

The oil import fee would be returned 
to the public in the form of social se- 
curity tax relief and productivity in- 
centives under the very budget resolu- 
tion we are discussing. 

And the social security tax increase 
passed the Senate, by a vote of more 
than 2 to 1, with a majority of both 
parties voting for the tax increase, an- 
swered the legitimate public demand 
that the social security fund not become 
bankrupt. 

Of course an alternative was avail- 
able—which neither I nor most critics of 
the higher tax rates advocated. We could 
simply have reduced social security bene- 
fits. That really is the choice, if we wish 
to cut social security taxes, Any volun- 
teers? I do not see any. 

But what about the effect on inflation 
on income tax rates? Well, the simple 
fact is that Congress has cut personal 
income taxes six times in the past 20 
years, four of them in the last 5 years. 
As a result, the effective tax rate on in- 
dividual incomes is not much more now 
than it would have been if the income 
tax law had been indexed for infiation 
since 1960. 

Now just where have all the taxes 
gone? Have we been burying those reve- 
nues in the back yard or shipping them 
off to support a shiftless welfare popu- 
lation in some distant State? 

Let us just look at the record. The 
chart in the rear of the Chamber shows 
that, in real terms, after inflation is tak- 
en into account, the total budget grows 
by only 1 percent compared to 1979—2 
years ago—and actually declines by 2 
percent compared to the current year. 

Above the line on that chart are cer- 
tain programs that no one has seriously 
proposed cutting—defense, interest, vet- 
erans, medicaid and medicare, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and retirement pro- 
grams—which have actually grown by 8 
percent more than inflation since 1979, 
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while all the rest of the budget has de- 
clined by 15 percent below the rate of in- 
flation. In other words, the budget for in- 
terest, defense, veterans, medicare and 
medicaid, and retirement has grown by 
8 percent in real terms in the last 2 years, 
while all the rest of the budget has 
shrunk by 15 percent in real terms. 

Looking again at the programs above 
the line on that chart, 91 percent of all 
the additional tax collections since 1974 
from any source have gone to pay for 
the growth in these budget categories. 
Only 9 percent of all those tax collec- 
tions paid for any other aspect of the 
Federal Government. 

The reality is, of course, that the re- 
cession of 1974 so heavily penalized the 
economy that a great deal of Federal ac- 
tivity has, until this year, been deficit- 
financed. But if all of the rest of the 
Government had been closed in 1974, and 
only these basic programs above the line 
had been allowed to operate, 9 out of 
every 10 tax dollars collected since then 
would have been needed to pay for them. 

This budget resolution does not posture 
about tax reduction. It actually proposes 
the fifth major tax reduction since 1974. 

Now half the proposed tax cut—about 
100 billion dollars—would go to offset so- 
cial security tax increases enacted in 
1977. The other half would go for pro- 
ductivity-related investment incentives 
to create new jobs and produce more 
goods at lower cost. 

Incidentally, this productivity tax re- 
duction would be the third investment- 
related tax reduction Congress has en- 
acted since 1978. Within these past 2 
years, Congress has reduced corporate 
income taxes, capital taxes, and per- 
sonnel investment taxes by a cumula- 
tive total of $18.7 billion by the end of 
1981 and by a total of $42.7 billion by the 
end of 1983. 

Combined with these business-related 
tax cuts of the past 2 years, the total 
investment-oriented tax reductions con- 
templated by this budget resolution will 
amount to $33.8 billion in 1983 alone, or 
a third of all the corporate tax collec- 
tions forecast for that year. 

These tax reductions recommended by 
the committee can be achieved if two re- 
quirements are met: 

First, the economy must perform at 
least as well as the Congressional Budget 
Office predicts. Unanticipated inflation. 
exceptionally bad weather, or economic 
or international upheavals could absorb 
the surplus without any congressional 
action whatever. 

Second, Congress must restrain spend- 
ing to the levels provided in this budget 
resolution. 

SHOULD THERE BE A DEFICIT-FINANCED TAX CUT? 


Now we all agree that major tax re- 
ductions should be enacted at the earli- 
est prudent date. The controversy is 
about which should come first—a bal- 
anced budget or a tax cut. 

This budget resolution makes a bal- 
anced budget the top priority. It recom- 
mends that a tax cut should not be en- 
acted unless the budget is still in balance 
this fall, after the spending for fiscal 
1981 is determined. Section 17 of the 
budget resolution provides that no tax 
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cut, even if it passes both Houses of Con- 
gress, should be sent to the President 
until after the second budget resolution 
is adopted. 

We believe the most effective way to 
make Congress hold the budget line is to 
link the tax cut d-rectly to spending re- 
straint. Under this budget resolution, un- 
less Congress accepts and observes the 
aggregate spending totals recommended 
in the budget, there will probably be no 
tax cut at all. 

The spending ceiling must be en- 
dorsed, not only in theory, but in prac- 
tice. 

It will be difficult for Congress to rati- 
fy the restraints represented in the 
spending total. It will be still more diffi- 
cult to follow through in practice. 

But over the course of the coming 
months, Members of Congress who vote 
to breach the committee allocations will 
be voting to limit or eliminate the tax 
relief contained in this resolution. 

I know of no surer way to press for 
adherence to the spending totals in this 
budget than to link tax reduction to 
them. I can think of no more effective re- 
straint on excess spending than to link 
it to tax reduction. 

The second budget resolution next fall 
will be as large as the sum of its parts. 
Spending decisions made in committees 
must be within the committee alloca- 
tions. If there is to be any tax cut, if 
there is to be a balanced budget next 
fall, the second budget resolution must 
reflect the restraints of the first. 

RECONCILIATION 

To assure that the budget balance sav- 
ings are made, this resolution includes 
reconciliation instructions to 10 commit- 
tees to save more than $12 billion in 
1980 and 1981 outlays by changing ex- 
isting laws. 

The budget resolution contains only 
a dollar total for each committee. It is 
up to the Congress to decide whether 
the cuts should be made. It is up to the 
committees Congress instructs to decide 
where the cuts should be made. 

Savings must be made in the fiscal 
1980 budget in order to allow for neces- 
sary supplements while holding spend- 
ing ceilings down. As I have already 
pointed out, the increases proposed for 
the 1980 budget leave very little room at 
all for supplemental appropriations 
other than mandatory requirements like 
medicaid, unless already-enacted ap- 
propriations are reduced to pay for them. 

Savings must be made in the fiscal 
1981 budget in order to preserve the 
$10.1 billion surplus for tax reduction. 
Reductions must be made in entitlement 
programs and in other uncontrollable 
spending. Changes in substantive provi- 
sions of law in nonentitlement programs 
are also required to reach the savings 
assumed for fiscal 1981. 


These savings would total $13.0 billion 
in budget authority and $12.2 billion in 
outlays in fiscal 1980 and 1981 alone. 
Over the coming 5-year period, these 
savings would cut Federal spending by 
some $85 billion in outlays. 

The reconciliation instruction to the 
Appropriations Committee concerns 1980 
only. Under the resolution it would be 
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acted upon not later than 10 days after 
the adoption of this resolution—about 
the same time that the 1980 supplemen- 
tal appropriation is agreed to, to assure 
that the savings can be made. 

Legislation under the reconciliation 
instructions to legislative committees 
would be reported by June 9—or 10 days 
after the adoption of the conference re- 
port on this budget resolution, if that 
date were later. 

NO BALANCE OR TAX CUT WITHOUT 
RECONCILIATION 


Mr. President, these reconciliation in- 
structions are an indispensable ingredi- 
ent of the balanced budget and tax re- 
duction which the committee recom- 
mends for fiscal 1981. 

No one should entertain the mistaken 
belief that a balanced budget and tax 
reduction can be achieved with recon- 
ciliation. Should Congress fail to enact 
the necessary legislation, both the bal- 
anced budget and any tax cut will be 
severely jeopardized. That would be true 
whether the Senate accepted the com- 
mittee mark or any other mark produc- 
ing balanced books. 

If the reconciliation instructions of 
this budget resolution are not fulfilled, 
1981 spending will rise by $9.6 billion— 
to $622.5 billion, barely $500 million in 
balance. And that would use up all the 
revenues from the oil-import fee and 
leave no surplus for any tax cut. 

Some Senators have argued that the 
Budget Committee has no business in- 
structing other committees on the con- 
duct of their affairs. Let me make two 
points: 

First, the Budget Committee is not in- 
structing anyone. Congress as a whole— 
this is the Senate’s budget, the House's 
budget, the Congress working together— 
must approve these reconciliation in- 
structions to make them effective. It is 
not the Budget Committee, but only the 
Congress, which has the authority to 
issue these instructions. 

Second, the Budget Committee is in no 
way dictating the total or nature of cuts 
which the affected committees must 
achieve. Congress will determine the 
totals. The committees will determine 
how and where amounts will be saved 
within programs under their jurisdiction. 

In the text of its report, the Budget 
Committee has included a set of assump- 
tions which may provide some guidance. 
But each committee to which Congress 
sends a reconciliation instruction is free 
to cut the total amount in whatever way 
it sees fit among the programs under its 
jurisdiction. 

It should also be noted that some Sen- 
ators have insisted that the Budget Com- 
mittee is jumping the gun on proposing 
reconciliation. They argue that these in- 
structions are being formulated too early 
in the annual budget process. 

In many cases, these are the same 
Senators who argued last fall that rec- 
onciliation instructions had come too 
late, even when Congress was scheduled 
to meet until December. 

_ Congress will adjourn early this elec- 
tion year. Congress needs adequate time 
to adopt and to implement the required 
legislation. Waiting until the second 
resolution—even if it is considered ear- 
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lier than usual—is waiting until it is too 
late this year to make these savings. 

Still others have challenged the au- 
thority of the Budget Committee to rec- 
ommend such instructions in the first 
budget resolution and these revisions of 
the second resolution for 1980. This is a 
totally specious argument. Congress can 
always instruct its committees in any 
resolution. But in the Budget Act, Con- 
gress specifically authorized the Budget 
Committee to include in any resolution 
“any other procedure which is consid- 
ered appropriate to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act.” 

What all these arguments boil down 
to, though, is one simple question. Behind 
all the legal doubletalk and excuses, the 
issue simply is: Can we make these sav- 
ings without reconciliation? And the 
simple answer—the answer we learned 
last fall—is no, these savings will not be 
made without reconciliation. Last fall, 
Congress adopted a budget resolution 
which assumed $3.6 billion in legislative 
savings would be made without any rec- 
onciliation instructions. As of today— 
6 months later—not a single dime has 
been saved, because Congress has not 
passed a single law to save it. 

So if you are serious about a balanced 
budget you must be for reconciliation 
now. We cannot postpone these savings 
until some future date when some future 
surplus will take care of them. The fu- 
ture is now. If these savings are not 
made, there will be no surplus and no 
tax cut in 1981. 

REVISIONS IN THE 1980 BUDGET 


Mr. President, the Budget Committee 
reluctantly also recommends some un- 
avoidable revisions in the 1980 budget 
Congress drafted last summer and 
adopted last fall. 

When Congress adopted the second 
budget resolution for fiscal 1980, it also 
adopted a resolution expressing the 
“Sense of the Congress on Reconcilia- 
tion Savings.” 

That resolution said: 

It is the sense of the Congress that there 
shall be no Third Budget Resolution or any 
other revision of the budget figures con- 
tained in this resolution unless justified by 
significantly changed national or interna- 
tional developments beyond the power of 
Congress to control and not foreseen in the 
development of the third budget resolution 
for fiscal 1980. 


That resolution made ample allowance 
for needed supplemental appropriations 
as far as they could be foreseen when the 
resolution was drafted in July and de- 
bated in September. It also assumed en- 
actment of $3.6 billion worth of savings 
in existing law, without which the 
adopted budget ceilings would prove to 
be inadequate to accommodate those pri- 
ority supplemental spending needs. 

Since that time, significant changes in 
national and international affairs have 
occurred which have raised budget 
costs. They have indeed been beyond the 
ability of Congress to control. They were 
certainly unforeseen at the time that 
sense of the Congress resolution was 
adopted. 

First, interest rates have shot up to 
unprecedented levels. As a result of the 
policies adopted by the Federal Reserve 
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after each House had already adopted its 
budget and the conference was in ses- 
sion, interest in the Federal budget is now 
estimated to be $65.5 billion—$7.4 billion 
more than was budgeted for in the fall. 

And these high interest rates led to a 
delay in $2 billion worth of sales of fed- 
erally-held mortgages from 1980 to 1981 
to avoid unnecessary losses from those 
sales. The $2 billion in proceeds from 
those sales would have reduced budget 
authority and outlays equally in 1980. 
Because of the delay, the 1980 budget 
has increased by $2 billion instead. 

Second, American diplomats and Ma- 
rines have been taken hostage in Iran 
and remain in captivity, and the Soviet 
Union has invaded Afghanistan. 

In light of these international events, 
the President’s defense requests for fiscal 
1980 have increased by $4.1 billion in out- 
lays. In addition, an accounting change 
affecting foreign arms sales will increase 
budget totals by $1.2 billion in outlays, 
even though that change involves no new 
Federal spending at all. 

Third, in response to the invasion of 
Afghanistan, the President imposed an 
embargo on U.S. grain sales to the Soviet 
Union. To shield American farmers from 
the effects, the President followed up 
with unilateral action to support domes- 
tic grain prices. 

These agricultural initiatives and other 
reestimates of the cost of existing agri- 
culture programs will add $3.4 billion to 
the amounts assumed in the fiscal 1980 
budget. 

Fourth, a nearly 4 percentage point ad- 
dition to the rate predicted in July has 
added an additional $1.5 billion to the 
budget estimates for programs like social 
security which are indexed to the rate of 
inflation. 

These four developments, unforeseen 
and uncontrollable by Congress, have 
added a total of $19.6 billion in outlays to 
Federal spending for fiscal 1980. All this 
happened without the enactment of a 
single spending bill. 

As a consequence, the spending limits 
established in the second budget resolu- 
tion for fiscal 1980 were breached. Since 
then, under the terms of the Budget Act, 
no spending bill can be considered by 
Congress unless the ceilings are raised to 
make room. 

Vital legislation is now held at the 
desk, awaiting our action on this reso- 
lution. Appropriations for defense opera- 
tions and for construction of the Space 
Shuttle; funding required to keep the 
food stamp program going; essential dis- 
aster relief assistance and other impor- 
tant measures have all been delayed. 

To address these needs, the committee 
recommends raising the fiscal 1980 out- 
lay ceiling to the level of $566.4 billion. 
Budget authority would be raised to 
$653.7 billion. 

These totals increase 1980 budget au- 
thority by $15.7 billion and 1980 outlays 
by $18.8 billion, compared to the sec- 
ond budget resolution. These increases 
are less than the increased budget costs 
accounted for by the four factors—in- 
terest, agriculture, defense, and infia- 
tion—which I have already mentioned. 

Cuts in existing programs will have to 
be made to accommodate even the in- 
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creased spending caused by these factors 
beyond congressional control. Additional 
cuts will have to be made to make room 
for any additional supplemental appro- 
priations. 

The revised budget for 1980 simply 
does not make any new room for sup- 
plemental requests compared to the 
second resolution totals. It actually re- 
quires repeal of $4.8 billion in budget 
authority and $2.6 billion in outlays 
from existing programs through re- 
conciliation to make room for other 
urgent supplemental needs such as the 
cost increases in the food stamp and 
medicaid programs. 

The failure to save the $3.6 billion 
in savings called for by last fall’s reso- 
lution is not being compensated for in 
this resolution. The failure to make 
those savings—as we predicted at that 
time—has crowded out other priorities 
which now cannot be met. Even after 
the repeal of existing spending requir- 
ed by the 1980 reconciliation instruc- 
tions in this resolution, more than $4.5 
billion in supplemental requests will 
have to be denied under the totals of 
the revised second budget resolution. 

ENFORCEMENT PROCEDURES 


Mr. President, the Budget Commit- 
tee has proposed two alternative sets of 
procedures to assure that this first-in- 
a-decade chance to balance the budget 
does not slip away. One set of alterna- 
tives is contained in the budget resolu- 
tion and applies only to this year. 

The other set of new enforcement 
procedures is contained in a committee 
amendment and goes further than 
those contained in the Resolution. 

The committee has included in its 
recommended resolution for fiscal 1981 
two temporary provisions—one pro- 
viding that no revenue-reducing legis- 
lation exceeding $100 million be en- 
rolled until after the second budget reso- 
lution, and another providing that any 
spending legislation that violates a 
committee or subcommittee allocation 
not be enrolled until after the second 
budget resolution. 

Both of these provisions have the 
same purpose: To make sure we do not 
spend in excess of the resolution totals 
or cut taxes in a major fashion before 
Congress can review the budget situa- 
tion in a second budget resolution this 
September. 


What a startling and revolutionary 
idea. Congress should not enact a tax 
cut until we see if we have a surplus to 
finance it. Congress should not enact 
spending bills which eat into that sur- 
plus. We should wait 4 months—120 
days—till September before we send 
such tax and spending bills to the 
President so we can have a chance to 
consider whether, at that time, such 


bills are consistent with a balanced 
budget. 


Yet these two simple proposals— 
limited in their effect to fiscal year 
1981—have drawn a reaction from 
some committees that would embar- 
rass King John’s reaction to the Mag- 
na Carta. 


“Power grab by the Budget Commit- 
tee” rings down the halls of the Dirk- 
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sen and Russell Office Buildings. “Sub- 
stantially change the nature of the 
congressional budget process * * * 
strengthen the powers of the Budget 
Committee and decrease the flexibility 
of other committees” reads a memo 
prepared by the staff of one committee 
and circulated to others. 

Now just what is the extra power the 
Budget Committee gets if Congress 
does not fall on its face by defaulting 
on its promise to balance the budget? 
What reduction in the power of other 
committees? 

Where is the power for the Budget 
Committee in insisting that bills that 
breach the budget not be sent to the 
President until we decide whether to 
tolerate the deficit they may cause? 

What extra power does the Budget 
Committee get if other committees 
meet the public demand to cut spend- 
ing by adopting the reconciliation sav- 
ings this resolution provides, the bulk 
of which were actually already ratified 
in meetings between the congressional 
leadership and the President within 
the last 60 days? 

Congress has sent only one of five 
major tax changes to the President be- 
fore October since 1975. And that was 
part of the Carter emergency stimulus 
program in 1977. So what is the problem 
with making sure we have a surplus in 
September to make room for a tax re- 
duction within a balanced budget this 
year? 

THE RULES WERE CHANGED IN 1974 


The only power struggle really involved 
here is the refusal of some to accept the 
reality that Congress changed the rules 
of the tax and spending game—by a 
unanimous vote in the Senate—6 years 
ago when it enacted the Budget Act. 

Gone are the days when anyone can 
claim to be surprised by a deficit at the 
end of the year. Gone are the days when 
Congress might pretend that the whole 
cost of the budget will turn out to be less 
than the sum of its parts. 

If there are winners and losers in the 
budget process, they do not include the 
Budget Committee. The winners are the 
American people who can demand Con- 
gress stick to its spending plan. 

Now the Budget Committee also re- 
ported a committee amendment contain- 
ing permanent changes in the Senate 
rules in the event the temporary changes 
applicable to the 1981 budget prove in- 
adequate. 


First, a point of order would lie against 
any bill which purports to require an 
agency to redirect previously appropri- 
ated funds unless that bill was reported 
by the Appropriations Committee. 


Such bills evade the Appropriations 
Committee’s control while creating irre- 
sistible pressures for supplemental ap- 
propriations. 


Second, the Senate would adopt a pro- 
cedure requiring that whenever a bill or 
amendment would breach the budget, 
the Senate could not consider it without 
first agreeing in a prior vote to proceed 
85 consideration of that budget viola- 

on. 


Such a provision would underscore the 
budget- breaking character of such legis- 
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lation and discourage its offering. Such a 
procedure would also contribute to more 
serious and deliberate consideration of 
the consequences of considering budget- 
breaking bills. 

Third, Congress would adopt a pro- 
cedure for delaying enrollment of spend- 
ing legislation which exceeds a func- 
tional total in the budget resolution or 
the reporting committee’s spending allo- 
cation. 

Such legislation would not be sent to 
the President until after the Second 
budget resolution has been approved 
and any required reconciliation measure 
has been agreed to. 

Violations of functional budget limits 
and committee allocations should not be- 
come law until Congress has had a 
chance to review them in light of the 
second resolution. Otherwise, such vio- 
lations are already a matter of law when 
an effort is made to reduce or eliminate 
them. 

These are the simple suggestions—two 
for this year only and others for the 
permanent rules—which have caused 
such fervor in this body. The Budget 
Committee has no intention of forcing 
them or any other thing upon the Senate. 

If the Senate adopts the temporary 
changes for this year only we can then 
see how they work and leave the ques- 
tion of permanent changes until later. 

But let us dispense with the rhetoric 
about power grabs. Let us deal with the 
real issues: Are we serious about the 
spending plan we adopt when we pass 
this budget resolution? 

THE CREDIT BUDGET 

Finally, Mr. President, let me spend a 
few minutes describing a significant and 
important part of the budget resolution 
which has been recommended by the 
President and prominent Members of 
both Houses; that is, the credit budget. 

In recent years, the dramatic growth 
of Federal credit programs exceeded the 
growth of many direct spending pro- 
grams. 

Between 1976 and 1979, direct lending 
by on-budget agencies increased by 31 
percent, direct lending by off-budget 
agencies increased by 70 percent, and 
loan guarantees increased by 90 percent. 
During fiscal year 1981, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will lend more than $61 billion, 
nearly half of which will not even be 
recorded on the budget. By the end 
of this year, the Federal Government 
will have issued loans which, if defaulted, 
would require Federal outlays of $298 
billion. 

In his fiscal 1981 budget, the President 
proposed a new Federal credit budget to 
consider loan activities more thoroughly 
and to account for them more effectively. 

The President has taken an important 
initiative in this direction. It has been 
implemented in this resolution by inclu- 
sion of three measures: 

First, the resolution contains a pro- 
vision suggesting appropriate limits on 
new loan and primary loan guarantee 
commitments. 

Second, it contains “Sense of the Con- 
gress” language calling upon the Presi- 
dent and Congress to control fiscal 1981 
credit activities through the appropria- 
tions process. 
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Third, it provides that future loan and 
loan guarantee legislation, like author- 
izations for direct spending, should be 
subject to prior Appropriations Commit- 
tee review. 

Implementation of the President’s pro- 
posals through these additional recom- 
mendations will make a substantial con- 
tribution to the overall effort to control 
Federal spending and Federal competi- 
tion in credit markets. 

CONCLUSION 

Six years ago, Congress adopted the 
Congressional Budget Act by a nearly 
unanimous vote in both Houses, a unani- 
mous vote certainly in the Senate. The 
right, the left, and the great center of 
the political spectrum joined in voting 
for a new congressional system for deal- 
ing with the budget. 

It was never possible that the budget 
process would live up to all of the expec- 
tations of all of these radically different 
points of view. In fact, the budget process 
has been under almost constant attack 
from the beginning. 

Voices on the right have insisted that 
the march toward a balanced budget has 
not been fast enough. 

Voices on the left have been critical of 
the ever-tighter discipline which the 
process has imposed on the course of 
Federal spending. 

But the broad center, and the voice of 
the public has made the essential im- 
pression. The budget process has become 
an effective force for rational, measured, 
purposeful fiscal discipline. 

And now we present a recommenda- 
tion for a balanced Federal budget, for 
a strengthened national defense, for an 
effective fiscal response to the present 
economic emergency, for a substantial 
tax reduction, and for structural innova- 
tions which will further improve upon 
the process itself. 

This is a budget which is deserving of 
the Senate’s support. It has my full and 
complete support. I will not vote for any 
amendments. I take that position for 
three reasons and I hope that Senators 
will consider them carefully. 

First, I do not believe that this is a 
perfect resolution. If any Senator does 
believe that, I do not know his name. 
But this is a delicately constructed com- 
promise. Any workable budget is a com- 
promise budget. And I believe that this 
budget resolution is the best compro- 
mise we can produce. 

Second, many Senators will share my 
belief that we would better serve the 
people by agreeing to a resolution with 
lower spending totals. ə 

But to open this resolution to the proc- 
ess of amendment may well lead to mas- 
sive, unwarranted increases. We simply 
cannot afford to allow that. 


Third, some will argue that we should 
narrow the present gap between the 
House and Senate spending levels for 
domestic programs. But in the process of 
compromise with the House, it is no se- 
cret that the Senate levels could end up 
being increased. 


That will happen at the conference 
table. If we raise the levels on the floor 
of the Senate, we will go to that con- 
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ference with a higher Senate base. The 
inevitable result will be a still higher con- 
ference report. 

Some Senators may urge us in this de- 
bate to add a lot more spending or a 
tax reduction now in anticipation of a 
worse recession than this budget resolu- 
lution contemplates. This budget resolu- 
tion assumes a recession in which un- 
employment will reach 7.3 percent by the 
end of this year and 7.6 percent by the 
end of 1981. Those are serious unem- 
ployment levels. This resolution contains 
the amounts necessary for unemploy- 
ment compensation and the other so- 
called “automatic stabilizers” which help 
reduce the impact of recession on work- 
ers and their families. 

In the case of the auto industry par- 
ticularly, where unemployment results as 
much from imports as from the econ- 
omy—and which is of such great con- 
cern to the distinguished Presiding Of- 
ficer—this resolution contains trade ad- 
justment assistance in 1980 and 1981. 
Much of it will go to auto workers who 
lose work on account of foreign car sales. 

And I think it is interesting that the 
chairman of General Motors, on the “Is- 
sues and Answers” program yesterday, 
recommended a fiscal policy very much 
like the one in this budget as the best 
remedy for our national economic prob- 
lems. He said we should balance the 
budget first and then can consider tax 
reduction later. And he said he expects 
a shortage of domestic cars this summer 
because he sees demand rising for Ameri- 
can-made cars by then. 

This budget resolution already antici- 
pates a significant recession and pro- 
vides the money necessary to help reduce 
recession hardships on American work- 
ers. We will not help American families 
by adding more Federal spending to this 
budget now to anticipate a deeper or 
longer recession than may actually hap- 
pen. If the recession becomes significant- 
ly worse than is forecast and Congress 
needs to act beyond this budget to deal 
with it, the right time to act is when 
we write the second budget resolution, 
which will be only 120 days from now. 

We cannot have a new budget policy 
every month based on the latest statis- 
tics. There was a call for a tax cut last 
summer, for example, in anticipation of 
a recession forecast for last fall. If we 
had taken that advice—the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee called for it, and sev- 
eral very influential Senators were 
calling for that tax cut in anticipation 
of that recession last fall—if we had 
taken that advice, we would have a 
deficit of over $50 billion now and a 
higher rate of inflation because, as we 
i know. there was no recession last 

a 

Nobody wants a recession. Everybody 
wants to help reduce the problems a 
recession causes. A deeper recession than 
this budget provides for may occur, but 
we do not know that now. What we do 
know is that inflation is at 18 percent 
levels. Unless we try to balance the 
budget, we will default on our obliga- 
tion to fight today’s public enemy No. 1, 
which is inflation. The best weapon we 
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have in the fight against inflation is a 
balanced budget like the one we have 
in this resolution. 

If a much deeper recession occurs than 
the economists now foresee, and reve- 
nues go down and unemployment costs 
go up because of it, we may lose the 
balance in this budget no matter how 
much we try to cut Government expense 
this year. But we should not throw away 
the chance for a balanced budget now 
out of fear of a deeper recession which 
may not happen at all. 

Mr. President, the recommended 
budget resolution is the product of the 
Budget Committee’s long and difficult 
markup. In the coming days, the Sen- 
ate will engage in a thorough debate on 
the merits of that product. Then we 
must go to that conference with the 
House. Finally, we must return to the 
Senate for approval of the conference 
report. 

We have a long way to go. In any 
event, I can assure the Senate of one 
centrally important fact. There will be 
no possibility of a balanced budget and 
tax reduction unless the recommended 
enforcement measures are adopted and 
respected. 

I know that the Senate will take its 
responsibilities very seriously. I can as- 
sure the Senate that I take my own new 
responsibilities very seriously indeed. 
Certainly the members of the Budget 
Committee did. We met from early 
morning until late evening for many 
days, really over several weeks of hear- 
ings on many of the subjects covered. 

I can assure the Senate that I take 
my own new responsibilities very seri- 
ously indeed. To the best of my ability I 
will help to produce a final product 
which is worthy of all our best efforts. 

I once again thank our distinguished 
colleagues on the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee, our staffs, most of all our chair- 
man, soon to be the Secretary of State, 
and the ranking member, Senator BELL- 
mon, on the opposite side of the aisle. 
He has given us the best support of all. 

I am sorry I took this long, but it was 
advised that we do cover all of these 
particular subjects at this time so that 
we would have one overall presentation 
of it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, on behalf of the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. METZENBAUM) for Claudia Pharis to 
have the privilege of the floor, and simi- 
larly for the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE), for Donald 
Campbell to have the privileges of the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Levin}. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I would 
like to begin by commending Senator 
Hot.rcs for this strong, comprehensive 
statement he has just delivered in sup- 
port of the budget resolution. I regret 
that more Members of the Senate were 
not present to hear this statement by 
our new chairman. I am hopeful that 
other Members will read what has been 
said because I believe if they will do so 
they will have a much better under- 
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standing of what this resolution is at- 
tempting to accomplish. It is clear that 
the Senate can expect strong, effective 
leadership from our new chairman. I say 
again I look forward to working with 
him. 

Mr. President, the budget resolution 
we have before us proposes a responsible 
spending plan for the Nation. I urge its 
adoption. Here are a few of the strengths 
of this budget. Some of this will be simply 
backing up what Senator HoLiincs has 
already said. 

This resolution provides for a balanced 
budget in fiscal year 1981—the first bal- 
anced budget in over a decade, the third 
in the last 25 years, and only the ninth 
since the beginning of the Great Depres- 
sion. I should hasten to add, however, 
that balance is achieved only with the 
$18 billion revenues anticipated from the 
domestic crude oil excise tax. 

It responds to the urgent need for 
strengthening our national defense capa- 
bilities by providing for total growth of 
16.2 percent in current dollars and real 
growth of nearly 6 percent over the esti- 
mated fiscal year 1980 levels. 

Mr. President, that is certainly a sig- 
nificant change of direction for this Na- 
tion’s defense efforts. 

This budget proposes substantial belt 
tightening for domestic programs. It pro- 
vides for no major “new starts” and it 
holds outlays for domestic programs $13 
billion below the so-called current law 
levels—in other words, what the pro- 
grams would cost if they were continued 
without change in the law but after 
having made allowances for mandatory 
inflation adjustments and caseload 
charges. 

The budget provides for a $10 billion 
reserve for tax cuts. This reserve repre- 
sents roughly the revenues generated by 
President Carter’s import fee on foreign 
crude oil. 

The budget puts reins on Federal 
credit and off-budget activity for the 
first time. 

This budget, if approved and followed, 
will be a healthy, conclusive signal to 
the public, to the credit markets—and 
indeed to the world—of our Nation’s 
commitment to responsible fiscal policy, 
and this should do much to help us in 
our fight against inflation. 

This resolution will take some of the 
inflation fighting burden off the Federal 
Reserve Board and the monetary system. 

By reducing Federal borrowing, this 
budget will hasten the day when interest 
acd can be reduced to more acceptable 

evels. 


This budget builds on the experience 
of last year with the reconciliation proc- 
ess. This time the resolution directs 10 
committees to report savings legislation 
cutting budget authority by $13 billion 
and outlays by $12.2 billion in fiscal year 
1980 and 1981. This savings will total 
over $85 billion for the next 5 years. 


Mr. President, I would like to repeat 
that. If we accept these savings for fiscal 
year 1980 and 1981—they amount to $13 
billion in BA and $12.2 billion in outlays 
in those years—but looking ahead over 
the next 5 years, these savings will 
amount to $85 billion. And it is impor- 
tant that we get started on this path if 
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we are going to have a sound fiscal 
policy for future years. 

The resolution directs that reconcilia- 
tion legislation be reported by June 9 
so that Congress will have the oppor- 
tunity to enact it before beginning work 
on the second budget resolution for fis- 
cal year 1981. 

Sections 17 and 18 of the resolution 
contain proposed changes in Senate pro- 
cedures to add some much-needed tools 
for enforcing congressional decisions on 
the first budget resolution for fiscal year 
1981. 

Specifically, section 17 provides that 
any legislation which reduces revenues 
by more than $100 million in fiscal year 
1981 shall not be enrolled until after 
Congress approves the second budget 
resolution for fiscal year 1981. Similarly, 
section 18 provides that any bill pro- 
viding for fiscal year 1981 spending 
which exceeds a committee or subcom- 
mittee allocation under the first budget 
resolution shall not be enrolled until 
after the second budget resolution has 
been approved and final action has been 
taken on any reconciliation actions pro- 
vided for in the second resolution. 

Sections 17 and 18 are essential if we 
are to actually provide a balanced budget 
for fiscal year 1981. Without these pro- 
cedures, the targets set in the first budget 
resolution are only guides which Con- 
gress can disregard as it deals with in- 
dividual bills. Sections 17 and 18 will 
cause any revenue or spending bills 
which are inconsistent with the first 
budget resolution to be held short of en- 
rollment until after Congress completes 
action on the second budget resolution 
this fall. These procedures will thus give 
Congress a “second look” at bills which 
violate the targets in the first budget 
resolution. 

I am pleased, Mr. President, that 
members and staff of the Appropriations 
Committee have worked with the Budget 
Committee in evaluating the proposed 
new enforcement procedures as well as 
the reconciliation provisions and identi- 
fying possible ways to refine and improve 
the provisions of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 86. I understand that the Ap- 
propriations Committee now supports 
the reconciliation and enforcement pro- 
visions included in this resolution. 


Mr. President, to borrow from Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and with some apologies, 
no budget resolution will please every- 
body, and everyone will be displeased by 
some things in every budget resolution. 
I would like to mention some of the 
things about this resolution that I do not 
like personally. 


First of all, it is tragic that we must 
add $18 billion in outlays to the second 
budget resolution for fiscal year 1980. 
Most of us, I am sure, Mr. President, 
would much prefer not to do that. Part of 
the reason this is necessary lies in the 
failure of Congress to achieve legislative 
and appropriations savings agreed to and 
assumed in last year’s budget. Some of 
the added spending results from factors 
beyond the ability of Congress to con- 
trol, and I would like to cite some of 
those: 

Interest costs are up $7.4 billion com- 
pared to what was estimated last fall. Let 
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me repeat: Interest costs are up $7.4 bil- 
lion over what we thought they would be 
just a few months ago. Defense is up $4.1 
billion, largely due to added fuel costs; 
the cost of agricultural programs is up 
nearly $3.5 billion due to the administra- 
tion’s decision, which I personally op- 
pose, to purchase grain for a nonexist- 
ent, nonlegislated and therefore, in my 
judgment, illegal Government-owned 
food reserve. This is an ineffective effort 
to offset the price declines caused by the 
Russian grain embargo ordered by 
President Carter last year. 

Outlays in the housing area are up by 
$2.7 billion because Federal agencies are 
understandably not reselling mortages 
in the present credit market; health 
costs are up by $2 billion due to con- 
tinued inflation in that sector and food 
stamps are up $2.5 billion due to food 
cost increases and enlarged participa- 
tion. There are other smaller increases 
and there are some decreases as well. 

Congress needs to move faster to- 
ward reduction of the Federal share of 
the total economy. Federal spending in 
relation to GNP will be 21.8 percent in 
fiscal year 1981. This is a drop of five- 
tenths of a percentage point from the 
level in fiscal year 1980, but is still far 
above the 21 percent goal set in the 1978 
tax bill. I believe Congress can, and must, 
get Federal spending back to below 20 
percent of GNP where it was in the 1950's 
and early 1960’s—periods which Mem- 
bers will remember were particularly 
good so far as the prosperity of this 
country is concerned. 

The Budget Committee did not tackle 
some tough problems which must even- 
tually be faced. One of the biggest of 
these is the matter of automatic over- 
indexing of program benefits. I want to 
call attention to the information on this 
issue starting on page 41 of the commit- 
tee’s report. The startling fact, Mr. 
President, is that automatic cost-of- 
living adjustments tied to the Consumer 
Price Index (CPI) will cost the Federal 
Government over $22 billion in fiscal 
year 1981. The Budget Committee has 
recommended only $18.5 billion growth 
in domestic programs other than inter- 
est. This means other domestic programs 
are being cut to pay for increases in 
benefits tied to the Consumer Price 
Index, and much of this is overindexing. 
There is wide agreement among experts 
that the CPI presently overstates the 
inflation most consumers experience. 
For each percentage point of overin- 
dexing, the Federal Government spends 
an extra $1.5 billion the first year, and 
this unnecessary spending pyramids in 
future years. Congress must find a way 
to protect retired and disabled people 
against inflation without giving them 
windfalls at other citizens’ expense. 

There has been much discussion about 
the cuts the committee has assumed in 
social programs. Spending levels in so- 
cial programs, as in all budget programs. 
must be put in perspective. 

A table, which I would like to have 
printed in the Recorp, Mr. President, 
shows the dramatic growth in social pro- 
grams that has occurred in the last 25 
years. This growth has been especially 
pronounced since 1965, primarily in the 
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health and income security areas—an 
increase of almost nine times just since 
1965. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table showing growth in so- 
cial programs be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


GROWTH IN SOCIAL PROGRAMS, 1955-80 
[In billions of dollars) 


1980 


Function 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 


500: 8 4 
training and soci 

e «dinate 8.6 15.9 29.9 
0: Health. 13.1 27.6 565 


108.6 190.0 
16.6 20.5 


0.4 1.0 2.1 
63; 8 2L8 
600: Income security. 9.1 18,3 25.7 43.1 
700: Veterans ben- 
efits and services.. 4.7 5.4 5.7 87 


Total. . 14.5 25.5 35.3 73.5 168.7 296.9 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, just to 
point out some of the areas where 
growth has occurred most rapidly, in 
function 500, education, training, and 
social services, that program has gone 
from $400 million in 1955 to $29.9 billion 
in 1980. 

In health, we have gone from $300 
million to $56.5 billion in the period from 
1955 to 1980. 

In income security, in 1955, we were 
spending $9.1 billion and in 1980 we are 
spending $190 billion. 

In function 700, veterans’ benefits, in 
1955 we were spending $4.7 billion and 
in 1980, $20.5 billion. 

These figures give somewhat different 
indications than the chart which Sena- 
tor Hot.incs has in the back of the room. 
That chart, I believe, covers only 2 fiscal 
years. But I think if we take a longer 
look, we find in these social programs 
there have been some dramatic increases 
and it is time some of those increases 
were slowed down. 

With regard to food stamps, we must 
remember that the fiscal year 1980 por- 
tion of this resolution provides a sizable 
addition to the program—$2.5 billion or 
40 percent over current program levels. 
Even with the proposed economies in 
food stamps in fiscal year 1981, the pro- 
gram will still be $2.4 billion above cur- 
rent levels. The restrictions for this pro- 
gram assumed in this resolution are rea- 
sonable, given the 70 percent average an- 
nual real growth in food stamp costs 
since 1970. 

Mr. President, that is a remarkable 
figure. It shows that food stamps have 
grown 70 percent average annual real 
growth since 1970. We have to take into 
account that in 1970 much of our nutri- 
tion support for low-income persons was 
still in the form of commodities. Even so, 
this is a remarkable rate of growth. That 
figure, by the way, is an annual figure, 
not for the whole period. 

The restrictions on growth of costs in 
this resolution are much needed to try to 
restrain and eliminate waste in these 
programs. Yet, they are not punitive in 
any way. They are reasonable, logical, 
ond rational and will not cause undue 
hardships to those served by the pro- 
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grams. These restraints are the first step 
in harnessing exploding costs. 

Mr. President, we are now presented 
with our 13th resolution on the budget 
since the beginning of the budget proc- 
ess. We have had 12 previous opportuni- 
ties to use the process to aid in setting 
fiscal objectives. We have not always 
been favored with the passion for fiscal 
responsibility which now seems to exist, 
both in this body and across the country. 
The budget cuts proposed in this resolu- 
tion require not only present commit- 
ment by the Senate as a whole but also 
hard work and tough decisions by the 
authorizing and appropriating commit- 
tees. Renewed effort in subsequent budget 
resolutions to keep the lid on Federal 
spending will also be required to help 
bring inflation under control. Only in 
this way can a climate for a healthy, 
growing economy be created. 

Mr. President, I wish to emphasize 
again the large percentage of GNP which 
this budget anticipates spending, 21.8 
percent, the highest percentage in peace- 
time history. Tax receipts for 1980 are 
anticipated to be $528 billion. an increase 
of $11.1 billion over the amount assumed 
in our second concurrent resolution. 
About 46 percent of total receipts are 
collected through the individual income 
tax—on average about $4,000 for each 
of the 66 million taxpayers in the United 
States. Revenues in 1981 are anticipated 
to be $612.9 billion, with an additional 
$10 billion set aside for tax reduction 
should we achieve the balanced budget 
as I have already stressed. 

Indeed the effective tax rate will in- 
crease in 1981, due to the effects of infla- 
tion on nominal earnings and progres- 
sive tax brackets, unless a tax cut is 
enacted. The budget proposed for 1981, 
and the reconciliation instructions ac- 
companying the 1980 and 1981 budget, 
move far toward the goal of reduced tax 
burden. 

However, as I said before, I reluctantly 
support a revised second budget resolu- 
tion for fiscal year 1980. The alterna- 
tives—an additional $15.7 billion in 
budget authority, $18.8 billion in out- 
lays and additional deficit of $7.7 bil- 
lion—have been necessitated by changed 
economic circumstances, exploding in- 
terest costs, national security needs and 
the failure of Congress and the executive 
branch to effect savings agreed to in the 
fiscal year 1980 second concurrent budget 
resolution. Needless to say, some of the 
necessary supplementals and additional 
spending in fiscal year 1980 could have 
been accommodated within the second 
budget resolution total if greater pru- 
dence had been exercised in prior spend- 
ing and the economy had not performed 
as it did. The additional spending and 
financing will certainly not help our 
Nation's economic predicament. 

One aspect of the budget resolution 
for both fiscal year 1980 and 1981 which 
I fully support is the reconciliation in- 
struction. Reconciliation actions required 
by the resolution will reduce 1980 budget 
authority by $4.8 billion and outlays by 
$2.6 billion from amounts already ap- 
propriated or from assumed supplemen- 
tals. For 1981, the committee is recom- 
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mending to the Senate that it imple- 
ment legislative savings totaling $8.2 bil- 
lion in budget authority and $9.6 billion 
in outlays. Total savings over 5 years 
of these actions would exceed $85 bil- 
lion. 

Each committee which receives a rec- 
onciliation instruction is, of course, free 
to achieve those savings in any manner 
open to it. It will not be easy. But we 
all recognize that the economy and our 
Nation's very well-being demand these 
reductions. The cuts are fair, they cut 
across most program areas, and they 
must be achieved. 

The Budget Committee has neither the 
desire nor the mandate to suggest to the 
Senate any program level other than 
broad spending priorities. Yet our efforts 
at stemming the growth of Federal 
spending are coristantly confronted by 
the illusion of so-called uncontrollable 
expenditures—about 77 percent of the 
1981 budget (an increase of 10 percent- 
age points in the last 10 years), however, 
not one single program in the budget is 
really uncontrollable. All can be harness- 
ed and directed with the foresight and 
oversight of the relevant authorizing and 
appropriating committees. 

Mr. President, this Nation will have 
accumulated about $930 billion of public 
debt by the end of fiscal year 1981, and 
will pay about $84.4 billion in interest on 
that debt in fiscal year 1981. 

Let me read that figure again for em- 
phasis. This Nation will have accumu- 
lated about $930 billion of public debt 
by the end of fiscal year 1981, and will 
pay about $84.4 billion in interest on 
that debt in fiscal year 1981. 

This burgeoning Treasury debt com- 
petes with private financing needs, re- 
duces productivity by reducing borrow- 
ing for new plant and equipment, and 
increases interest rates. 

In order to keep interest rates from 
rising even higher than they have, the 
Federal Reserve has historically pur- 
chased over 40 percent of Federal debt 
by printing new money, increasing the 
Nation’s money supply and, thus, adding 
to inflationary pressures. The result is a 
long-term inflationary bias in our econ- 
omy due to deficit spending. 

The seriousness and apparent dura- 
bility of high inflation rates and high 
and rising interest rates leaves me with 
the unsettling notion that, if economic 
policy in the United States does not soon 
come to grips with the inflation problem, 
many of the economic institutions to 
which we have become accustomed may 
have to be replaced. Economic institu- 
tions, particularly financial institutions, 
cannot long endure the real loss of capi- 
tal that occurs when inflation acceler- 
ates from 6 percent to 14 percent in less 
than 2 years and interest rates rise 3 
percentage points in 1 month. Savings 
will not continue when inflation exceeds 
the rate of interest earned on savings. 

No American is going to save very 
long if those savings are worth less at 
the end of the year than they were at 
the beginning, and this is the case now, 
particularly when the effect of taxation 
is taken into account. 

Since the beginning of the year, the 
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prime rate rose almost 5 full percentage 
points, other short-term interest rates 
have risen 1 to 2 percentage points, and 
long-term bank rates are 2½ to 3 per- 
centage points higher though very re- 
cent trends indicate some easing. As a 
result of these interest rates increases, 
the bond market lost one-third of its 
capital value and the value of common 
stocks fell nearly 20 percent. This de- 
cline in capital value is in direct re- 
sponse to a sharp acceleration in infla- 
tion as well as indications from the 
President’s January budget that Federal 
spending and borrowing would continue 
to rise and that the Federal Reserve 
would carry the burden of inflation re- 
straint. The confidence of citizens whose 
savings have been destroyed will only be 
restored by wise and prolonged sound 
fiscal policy. 

U.S. financial markets, at present, are 
the largest, best capitalized in the world. 
They provide financing for borrowers of 
different countries, and for domestic en- 
terprises of many types, sizes, and credit 
worthiness. However, the efficiency of 
these markets is predicated on economic 
stability, reasonable inflation rates, and 
interest rates that fluctuate within a rel- 
atively narrow range. 

The inflation problem we face is not 
the 18.1 percent annual rise in the CPI 
for the first quarter of 1980 that is so 
frequently cited. The real inflation prob- 
lem is the steady rise in wages and com- 
modity prices, continued over consump- 
tion and under investment, and the 
steady decline in productivity, which has 
raised the underlying rate of inflation— 
inflation adjusted for cyclical changes in 
commodity prices—from near zero in 
1965 to about 10 percent today. 

A balanced unified budget in 1981 is 
only a first step in alleviating the long- 
term inflationary bias in the U.S. econ- 
omy. It will require many years of bal- 
anced budgets to restore economic sta- 
bility. Even 1 year’s balance will not be 
achieved without Congress carefully 
evaluating priorities and exercising re- 
straint each step of the way. The work of 
the Senate in controlling the budget only 
begins with the consideration of the 
pending resolution. This budget calls for 
real sacrifice by everyone and is intended 
to promote real debate on national prior- 
ities. For fiscal year 1981, it cuts at least 
$8 billion below the President’s revised 
budget, adjusted for more realistic eco- 
nomic and programmatic assumptions. It 
is $2.5 billion below the current law level 
(adjusted for fiscal year 1980 decisions) , 
even though it proposes defense outlays 
of $10.6 billion above current law. I cau- 
tion my colleagues about simplistic cuts 
to produce a balanced budget which in- 
volve increased credit or off-budget ac- 
tivity. 

The resolution includes a current 
budget designed to gain congressional 
control over direct loans, which grew by 
35 percent between 1976 and 1979, loan 
guarantees, which grew by 90 percent 
over the same period and off-budget out- 
lays, which will experience an $18.8 bil- 
lion deficit in fiscal year 1981. All in all, 
the 1981 budget holds growth of all out- 
lays to 7.7 percent above the 1980 level 
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compared to an average of nearly 12 per- 
cent growth in the previous 5 years. The 
7.7 percent growth is well below antici- 
pated growth in GNP of 10.6 percent for 
fiscal year 1981. 

Mr. President, for emphasis, I should 
like to read that statement again: The 
1981 budget holds growth of all outlays 
to 7.7 percent above the 1980 level com- 
pared to an average of nearly 12 per- 
cent in the previous 5 years. The 7.7 per- 
cent growth is well below anticipiated 
growth in GNP of 10.6 percent for fiscal 
year 1981. 

Looked at another way, this budget 
will result in a decline of 2 percent in 
constant dollar Federal spending in fiscal 
year 1981. This compares with average 
annual increases of 4 percent in constant 
dollar terms during the previous 5 years. 

Mr. President, this is the first time 
that we have had a budget that is actu- 
ally smaller in real dollars than the 
budget of the previous year. So we are, 
in effect, cutting back on the size of the 
Federal Government. 

Significant savings are assumed 
throughout the budget. Many new initia- 
tives will have to wait, be redesigned 
or, better still, be accommodated by cut- 
ting lower priority spending. Savings are 
anticipated in 1981 on a number of pro- 
grams including school lunch subsidies, 
cost-of-living adjustments for Federal 
civilian and military retirees, airport and 
highway aid, and general revenue shar- 
ing. Reforms are anticipated in food 
stamps, unemployment insurance, medic- 
aid, welfare, the postal service, disaster 
and student loans, and in other Federal 
programs. 

All of the programs which would be 
cut by this budget have worthwhile 
objectives. As Senator HoLLINGS stated a 
little while ago, each of the programs 
has vocal, influential supporters. We 
need not decide now whether all the 
specific cuts assumed by the Budget 
Committee are the precise ones that 
shall be made. Those decisions will be 
faced later, as Congress deals with the 
many legislative and appropriations bills. 
What we must decide now is whether the 
overall level of spending and the priority 
choices recommended in this budget are 
the right ones for the country. I sincerely 
believe they are. 

Mr. President, we all know that a 1- 
year dose of fiscal responsibility will 
cause some temporary pain but will not 
totally cure the sickness. 

I think no one should be under any 
illusions about that. This budget alone 
will not solve the whole problem. We 
must now embark on a path of constant 
and consistent attention to restraint and 
efficiency in Government so that this 
Nation’s economy and productivity will 
return to the prosperity and stability ex- 
perienced for so many years. 

I am reminded that, prior to the Civil 
War, it was the responsibility of each 
Federal legislator, when proposing spend- 
ing legislation, to simultaneously submit 
a revenue measure to cover the cost of 
his initiative. I hate to think of the polit- 
ical ramifications that such a require- 
ment would portend in this legislative 
body today, Mr. President. But as the 
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1980 and 1981 fiscal years proceed, the 
question we must ask ourselves is how 
to pay for spending proposals while pre- 
serving a balanced budget. The budget 
resolution reported by the Budget Com- 
mittee is a significant step forward in 
that it places spending priorities side by 
side with their tax costs. I feel that the 
committee has made significant progress 
in suggesting practical savings and I urge 
passage of the resolution as reported. 

Mr. President, I yield now to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
who is such a valuable member of the 
committee. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes and I ask unanimous 
consent that Carmine Avantini and Peter 
Wellish be added to the list of those 
granted the privilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the first budget resolution for fiscal 
year 1981 as reported by the Senate 
Committee on the Budget, on which I 
serve. 

The resolution stands as the first step 
toward reversing spending trends of the 
1970’s and recommends a balanced budg- 
et for the Federal Government in 1981. 
Such a balanced budget, if it is achieved, 
would be the first balanced buget for the 
Federal Government in more than 10 
years. I stress that the balanced budget 
recommendation will be reached only if 
the authorization and appropriations 
committees of the Congress are willing to 
make hard choices on many spending 
bills that will come before them the rest 
of the year. Without that cooperation, 
without those hard decisions, we shall 
not have a balanced budget, regardless 
of any action taken by the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Budget. I shall discuss this 
in greater detail later on. 

Along with its recommendation that 
the Nation achieve a balanced budget in 
1981, the resolution we have reported has 
some other rather historic recommenda- 
tions. Of foremost importance, it provides 
for real growth in spending for national 
defense of more than 5 percent. Events 
of a week ago and those for 4 or 5 months 
preceding thereto demonstrate vividly 
how critical increased spending in this 
area of Government is. 

This budget would hold outlays for do- 
mestic programs about $13 billion below 
current law, reversing the spending 
trends of 1970 through 1979, and keeps 
overall 1981 spending to a 7,7-percent in- 
crease over the revised 1980 budget. Our 
recommendation allows for no new do- 
mestic program starts in fiscal 1981. Our 
recommendation directs 10 other com- 
mittees in the Senate to report legisla- 
tion cutting budget authority by $13 bil- 
lion and outlays by $12.2 billion in fiscal 
years 1980 and 1981 combined and to re- 
port these savings in bills by June 9 of 
this year. 


In order to give Congress more tools 
with which to enforce fiscal discipline, 
we have made a series of recommenda- 
tions to strengthen the Congressional 
Bud: et and Impoundment Act of 1974. 


I say to those who will be on the floor 
in the next 2 days, talking about the fact 
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that this budget on the one hand should 
be cut more, I hope for those who think 
it should be cut more that they will look 
at the reconciliation section of this res- 
olution and ask if we can realistically 
expect more than the $13 billion in budg- 
et authority that must be reconciled. 
That means changes in the law or that 
amount of budget authority will not be 
cut. The $12.2 billion in outlays for 1980 
and 1981 must be reconciled, meaning 
changes in the law must occur, for us to 
even reach the $612.9 billion in outlays 
provided in this budget. 

This budget, if approved and enforced 
by the Congress, will be a clear signal to 
the American people and the rest of the 
world that we intend to get our economic 
house in order during the next 5 years. 
By balancing the budget, we will ease in- 
terest rates and inflation. By cutting 
spending programs, we will begin to 
bring our fiscal policy in line with mone- 
tary policy and, ultimately, to provide 
substantial room for tax reform, which 
will, over the next few years, cut the 
overall effective rate of taxation on the 
American people and American business. 

As important, if our recommendations 
are accepted, we will have shown the 
world that we recognize present weak- 
nesses in our defense structure and are 
committed to eliminating those weak- 
nesses. Above all other considerations 
stands this one: that America has ig- 
nored her national security for too long 
and has little time left in which to rem- 
edy manifest deficiencies. I should point 
out that during the decade of the seven- 
ties, while spending at the Federal level 
increased by an average of about 9 per- 
cent a year, spending for national de- 
fense—in real terms—declined an av- 
erage of 2.5 percent a year. Our priori- 
ties have been misplaced for too long 
and this resolution begins the process 
of correcting that imbalance. 

We can argue for months the merits 
of the macro-economic assumptions of 
this resolution. I believe, in light of the 
uncertainties of the future, our assump- 
tions are prudent and balanced. But, we 
must all agree that it contains spending 
recommendations for national defense 
that are essential for our security. And, 
in the final analysis, all of our fine argu- 
ments about macroeconomics and econ- 
ometric models and theoretical im- 
provements to the resolution remain 
much less critical to the Nation's future 
than the simple issue of spending enough 
to insure our country’s military strength. 
The recommendations of the resolution 
recognize that fact of life. 


I should add that the resolution we 
have reported has other attractive fea- 
tures, in addition to the major elements 
that I have already discussed It provides 
for a form of restraint in Federal credit 
and offbudget activity for the first time 
It allows room for a tax cut of up to 
$10 billion, if a balance between spending 
and revenues actually occurs at the 
spending target of $612.9 hillion. This 
tax cut can be given to the American 
people only if Congress shows the will 
to cut back on new spending. This, as 
one of our committee members put it, 
is a “good behavior tax cut" We need a 
tax cut, not just this year but for the 
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next few years. The resolution allows 
room for such a cut, if Congress will 
cooperate, and if the various authoriz- 
ing and appropriating committees under- 
stand they, too, are part of this process 
as described in the resolution by way of 
reconciliation and other teeth built into 
it. 

In specific terms, then, those are the 
many strengths of this resolution. Let 
me for a moment address in more gen- 
eral terms the entire philosophy behind 
this resolution, as I perceive it. 

It has been claimed dramatically and 
with wide-spread media coverage, that 
this is a flawed budget. It has been 
charged, by a vocal minority, that this 
budget will leave the poor in the streets, 
unhoused, unfed, and uncared for. It 
has been, in short, the contentions of 
some that this budget is immoral and 
unwise. These charges are not only false, 
but they do a grave disservice to the 
process through which this unprece- 
dented budget has been devised. 

What has been unwise, has been the 
behavior of the Federal Government in 
the past. 

I contend that it is unwise and wrong, 
to make promises to the working men 
and women of this country that you do 
not keep. We have promised a balanced 
budget, and restraint on Federal spend- 
ing, and this resolution keeps that 
promise. 

I contend that it is unwise to so ham- 
string your military forces that they 
cannot spend enough on operations and 
maintenance to keep their equipment in 
fighting conditions; that some of them 
must get food stamps to feed their fam- 
ilies; and, that the Nation’s basic se- 
curity is threatened. 

I contend that it is unwise to follow 
a policy that allows inflation to soar to 
almost 20 percent, and that erodes the 
purchasing power of every American, 
especially the elderly and the poor who 
suffer most under inflation. 

It is unwise and immoral, to allow 
taxes and the cost of living to eat away 
by an annual rate of almost 10 percent 
the real take-home pay of working 
Americans. 


And, it is unwise, and inaccurate, to 
assert that this budget resolution ignores 
the plight of the poor, the unemployed, 
and the disadvantaged. As a matter of 
fact, spending for almost every social 
program in the Government increases 
under this budget. We were not cowed 
as we began to attack the problems of 
overlapping programs, of eligibility re- 
forms that have been ignored for too 
long, and of real savings that could be 
realized in Federal programs without 
hurting any truly needy person. 

In short, it would have been unwise 
to have recommended otherwise than 
what the committee has recommended 
for fiscal year 1981. 


This budget recommendation has 
shortcomings, of course. The 1980 spend- 
ing revisions are disappointingly high. 
But, it is critical to remember that events 
well beyond the control of the Senate 
Budget Committee compelled much of 
this increased spending. Legislative sav- 
ings assumed in last year’s second con- 
current budget resolution were not 
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passed nor even reported by the com- 
mittees of Congress. Inflation, driven by 
a whole host of forces, soared well be- 
yond the rate assumed when we pre- 
sented the second concurrent budget 
resolution for fiscal year 1980 to the Sen- 
ate last fall. Interest rates reached 20 
percent, adding $7.4 billion in unantici- 
pated interest costs to the fiscal year 
1980 budget. 

Nevertheless, the committee recom- 
mendations include yet another attempt 
to impose the discipline of the reconcilia- 
tion process on the 1980 budget. We have 
asked for reconciliation in the amount 
of $2.6 billion. We have no intentions of 
turning our back on savings necessary in 
the 1980 budget if we are to achieve a 
balanced budget in 1981. 

Earlier, I noted that the failure of the 
authorizing committees to report legis- 
lation that would reform existing pro- 
grams in order to bring about savings 
we have assumed in our budget recom- 
mendations remains a serious problem. 
Let me expand on that by saying simply 
that if the authorizing committees do not 
make changes in existing programs soon, 
then the Federal budget will simply be 
out of control. 

In our resolution we have asked that 
overlapping benefits in food stamps be 
ended; that dead-end public service em- 
ployment jobs be terminated and more 
emphasis be put on training our citizens 
for jobs with a future; that overall effi- 
ciencies be achieved throughout all of the 
Federal system, including substantial 
savings in the legislative and executive 
branches of Government; that those who 
are not truly needy join to some extent 
to help on the battle against inflation; 
and that we achieve reforms everywhere 
we can in Government. To do all of this 
will take changes in legislation or, at 
minimum, a resistance to legislation 
overturning our recommendations. We 
are fully aware that the Senate can re- 
ject our recommendations at any time 
it chooses. We have no more power than 
what the Senate will allow us in this 
fight for fiscal prudence. If the author- 
izing committees continue “business as 
usual,” then we shall not have a bal- 
anced budget in 1981. It is that simple. 


In the longer term, the situation is 
even more bleak unless the authorizing 
committees move to change existing 
laws. We cannot expect to be able to sus- 
tain our military budget, to make the 
improvements in research and develop- 
ment and education programs that the 
future will demand, and still allow $260 
billion of this budget to be driven by in- 
flation alone, without congressional in- 
tervention. The question of indexed pro- 
grams—programs that increase as the 
Consumer Price Index increases, without 
need for congressional approval of such 
increases—remains one of the most seri- 
ous budgetary questions facing us. The 
committee considered changes in the in- 
dex used to measure the size of auto- 
matic increase; the committee consid- 
ered taking only a percentage of the CPI 
for the year 1981. At the present time, we 
have decided not to make a specific rec- 
ommendation either on the index or on 
the advisability of dropping indexing al- 
together in favor of annual appropria- 
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tions. As the percentage of the Federal 
budget involving indexed and entitle- 
ment programs increases, however, we 
will find that we have allowed the budget 
to move under our control. And, at some 
point, all this Nation will be able to af- 
ford to do is transfer funds from tax- 
payer to tax recipient, maintain a stand- 
ing military, and allow other functions of 
the Government to be crushed between 
these two imperatives. 

I believe that the American people will 
support reforms in present programs, in- 
cluding changing income limits and 
other eligibility requirements, and will 
support a new look at indexing of pro- 
grams. I, for one, do not want to be in 
this Senate when the day comes that 
we have no room for Federal partner- 
ships with our people in education, re- 
search and basic science, agriculture in- 
novation, transportation, economic de- 
velopment, environmental management, 
and the many other legitimate functions 
of Government that have led to such a 
high quality of life in the country. Yet, 
we run that very risk unless we change 
the nature of indexed and entitlement 
programs. 

In stark terms, Mr. President, here is 
the situation in the 1981 budget. Auto- 
matic cost-of-living adjustments tied to 
the CPI will reach $22 billion for the 
Federal Government. We have recom- 
mended in our budget for 1981 only $18.5 
billion growth in domestic programs, 
other than required interest payments. 
We are asking other programs to take 
cuts to pay for indexing. When one con- 
siders other entitlement programs that 
are not indexed but in which increased 
participation has caused costs to soar be- 
yond our assumptions, one can see that 
even deeper cuts are being made in the 
bone and muscle of certain critical Fed- 
eral programs because we have not sum- 
moned up the courage to review and re- 
vise the indexed and entitlement pro- 
grams. And, just as a footnote, within 4 
years, spending within our function 
called Income Security will be as large as 
the entire Federal budget just 4 years 
ago. That is the effect of compounding 
in indexed social programs, All of which 
are transfer payments. When that hap- 
pens, many other programs will simply 
cease to exist as their funds go to meet 
the legal demands of the indexed pro- 
grams. 

To help in this critical need to en- 
force fiscal restraint. and to begin to 
focus Congress attention on flaws within 
present programs, the Senate Budget 
Committee has recommended a series of 
new enforcement procedures. Some of 
these procedures are within the resolu- 
tion. They would limit direct loan or new 
loan guarantee legislation unless that 
legislation contains a provision that the 
authority for such loans or loan guar- 
antees be contained in appropriation 
acts; that we protect our balanced budget 
for 1981 by not allowing tax cut legis- 
lation to be actually sent to the Presi- 
dent, until both reconciliation instruc- 
tions have been complied with and the 
second concurrent budget resolution for 
fiscal year 1981 be passed; and. finally, 
that no 1981 legislation providing new 
budget authority or new spending in ex- 
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cess of the allocation to a committee or 
subcommittee be enrolled until we have 
completed action on the second concur- 
rent budget resolution and reconciliation 
has occurred. 

These three sections of our resolution— 
sections 16, 17, and 18, respectively—seem 
necessary and wise to me. They are 
among a series of reforms that I have 
suggested in the past and follow some 
of the recommendations that my bill, S. 
2471, would institute. I believe that they 
will help us keep our budget balanced in 
1981, will enable us to control more ef- 
fectively the flow of funds and legisla- 
tion dealing with funding, and will aid 
in watching loan and loan guarantee 
measures. I believe that the Senate ought 
to adopt these new tools that will make 
the Senate's fiscal discipline more effec- 
tive. 

In addition to those three parts of the 
resolution itself, we have recommended 
three amendments to the Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act 
of 1974. These three amendments again 
follow along lines of similar amendments 
to the act that I have proposed in S. 2471. 
My only objection to these amendments, 
frankly, is that they may not go far 
enough. However, it seems reasonable to 
try these amendments to see if they work; 
if they fail, then we may have to move 
toward adopting the more stringent 
measures that I have proposed in S. 2471. 
The three amendments the committee is 
recommending to the Senate are as fol- 
lows: 

First, requiring a special procedural 
vote so that the full Senate can decide 
whether it wants to proceed to vote on 
legislation that would violate a func- 
tional total under a budget resolution or 
that would violate a committee's allo- 
cation under a budget resolution; 

Second, prohibiting consideration of 
any bill that would require an agency 
to redirect previously appropriated funds 
unless that bill was reported by the Ap- 
propriations Committee; and 

Third, delaying the actual enrollment 
of spending legislation until Congress 
has completed action on the second con- 
current budget resolution for the fiscal 
year in question and, in addition, until 
Congress has completed all reconcilia- 
tion acts, if any are needed, because leg- 
islation in question would cause a breach 
of either functional totals or committee 
totals under the second concurrent 
budget resolution. 

Mr. President, these amendments, 
along with the three changes that are 
part of the resolution itself, will do two 
important things: First, they will put 
some teeth in the Budget Act; second, 
they will give real credibility to our 
promise to the American people to bal- 
ance the 1981 budget. I believe that the 
Senate will find these new tools impor- 
tant, perhaps critical, in the months 
ahead as it makes the hard choices that 
will be needed to keep the 1981 budget 
in balance. Without these new teeth, and 
without that credibility, we may well find 
ourselves back in the position of not 
keeping the balanced budget promise we 
have made to Americans. 


The new enforcement procedures can- 
not be separated from the question of 
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the reconciliation instructions contained 
within this resolution. We have seen that 
reconciliation can be ignored. We have 
seen that reconciliation late in the year, 
as the Budget Act originally set forth, 
becomes quite difficult. Thus, we have 
decided to give the Senate more time to 
make the reconciliation process work. In 
light of the large reconciliation instruc- 
tions for 1981, and the smaller but no 
less difficult 1980 reconciliation instruc- 
tions, it seems important to move earlier 
in the year and to give the Senate the 
tools to make sure that we actually do 
act. I strongly endorse our reconcilia- 
tion instructions, and the new enforce- 
ment procedures, and I strongly urge my 
colleagues to pass the resolution and the 
proposed enforcement amendments, 
which would become sections 20, 21, and 
22. 

I would close today, Mr. President, by 
noting that the level of taxation in this 
resolution is higher than the level I 
would have chosen as perfect. Tax 
receipts for 1980 are now estimated at 
$528 billion, more than $11 billion over 
the level for 1980 assumed last fall. In 
1981, revenues will reach $612.9 billion, 
almost $100 billion higher than the 1980 
assumptions contained in the second 
concurrent budget resolution for 1980 
that we passed last fall. This tax burden 
is simply too high; it extracts a terrible 
toll from the economy as we try to meet 
both the needs for new domestic jobs 
and the fundamental challenge of over- 
seas industrial competition. The com- 
mittee’s recommendations set out a 5- 
year path that will lead to a series of tax 
cuts of more than $150 billion through 
1985. But, to accomplish this, we must 
keep Federal spending under restraint. 
This is the basic political and policy 
challenge facing the Congress. Only this 
plan of reduced taxes and reduced Fed- 
eral outlays growth will restore vitality 
to the economy. Our 1-year balanced 
budget, as desirable as it is, will not 
solve our economic woes. 

In summary, Mr. President, I support 
this first concurrent budget resolution 
because it increases spending for na- 
tional defense, cuts the rate of growth in 
overall Federal spending to 7.7 percent 
and results in a decline of 2 percent in 
constant dollar Federal spending in fis- 
cal year 1981, and achieves a balanced 
budget. That, frankly, is an extraordi- 
nary feat and one that few predicted 
when we began this process. I wish to 
mention the hard work of our chair- 
man, Senator Muskie, and our ranking 
minority Member, Senator BELLMON. 
This resolution is truly bipartisan in na- 
ture and the lion’s share of the credit 
for this document must go to the leader- 
ship on the committee. I also wish to 
commend the work of our new chair- 
man, Mr. HoLLINGS. Mr. HoLLINGS has 
fought hard during debate on this res- 
olution and contributed a great deal to 
this process. I have faith he will con- 
tinue the strong leadership that we need 
for the success of the Budget Committee. 

Mr. President, I say to the new chair- 
man of the Budget Committee and to 
the ranking Republican member that I 
think the next week to 10 days are 
going to be historic days in the Senate, 
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not only because of the assumptions 
and recommendations and outlays and 
budget authority, but also, I think we 
are going to give Senators an oppor- 
tunity, because of the enforcement pro- 
visions recommended, to determine 
whether or not they really want a budg- 
et procedure that has a real chance of 
bringing fiscal responsibility and fiscal 
restraint to a national policy that in 
the past has found it very difficult to 
control its insatiable appetite to spend 
and its insatiable appetite to promise, 
promise, promise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
suggests the absence of a quorum, and 
yields time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
be charged against both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
45 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I thank the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. 

Mr. President, I voted against this 
resolution in committee and I will op- 
pose it again here today on the Sen- 
ate floor. 

Let me say at the outset that I 
strongly favor balancing the Federal 
budget. 

To attain a balanced budget, I was 
willing in committee and will be will- 
ing on the floor to vote against pro- 
grams and projects I support. 

But, Mr. President, I cannot support 
this version of a balanced budget—a 
version that achieves balance at the 
expense of programs that serve the 
neediest and most vulnerable members 
of our society. 


When this resolution came to a vote 
in the Budget Committee, I said that we 
on the committee had “done a very, 
very evil job as far as the American 
people are concerned.” 


I believe that it was an evil thing to 
take almost a billion dollars out of the 
President’s request for various youth 
employment programs—and to do so 
at a time when the unemployment rate 
among minority youth in our inner cit- 
ies is running at a devastating 60 to 65 
percent. According to the Department 
of Labor, these Senate Budget Commit- 
tee actions mean that 7,000 young peo- 
ple aged 21 and below will not be 
served. 

What kind of savings is it, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to sit by while hundreds of thou- 
sands of young people enter adulthood 
without having known what it is to be 
employed? What are the future costs 
of this decision in welfare payments, 
in crime and in the loss to our society 
of productive citizens? 


How much sense does it make, Mr. 
President, to slash vocational educa- 
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tion, which is an investment in the fu- 
ture of our economy. 

Where is the wisdom in taking $200 
million in title I funds from school 
districts that enroll large numbers of 
low-income children at a time when 
studies show that title I programs are 
working to improve basic achieve- 
ment? 

And what do the people of this coun- 
try gain by the cuts this resolution im- 
poses upon the National Institutes of 
Health and by its failure to make room 
in the budget for the child health as- 
sessment program. 

By not funding the child health assess- 
ment program, we will fail to deliver ade- 
quate health care to 1.3 million children 
under the age of 6 and to 100,000 preg- 
nant women. 

It has been estimated that of children 
from marginally poor homes, 50 percent 
have at least 2 medical problems that 
need referral, 10 percent have elevated 
blood lead levels, 10 percent have visual 
problems, 3 percent have hearing prob- 
lems, and 25 percent have dental prob- 
lems. 

There is a “Catch-22” in the law that 
states a woman is not eligible for pre- 
natal medicaid benefits unless she is eli- 
gible for AFDC. And she is not eligible 
for AFDC unless she has already had a 
child. Thus, first pregnancies are often 
not covered for poor women. 

The CHAP bill would improve this sit- 
uation. But there is no room for CHAP 
in this resolution. 

If the National Institutes of Health do 
not get the additional 40 million dollars, 
as proposed in the President’s original 
budget, the following programs will be 
cut: 

Intramural research—research that is 
undertaken by the highly qualified, out- 
standing scientists of the NIH. 

Cancer control programs—community 
programs for the detection and treat- 
ment of cancer. 

Cancer centers construction—build- 
ings to be constructed in a variety of 
communities across the country to serve 
as important centers for diagnosis and 
treatment. 

Eye disease centers construction—cen- 
ters for the prevention and treatment of 
eye disorders. 

Special clinical training for physi- 
cians—NIH has special programs for the 
best physicians in this country to study 
the truly esoteric diseases. This invalu- 
able training cannot be obtained any- 
where else in the world. It is crucial for 
the development of new and more effec- 
tive treatments. 

Mr. President, that is a very heavy 
price for this Nation to pay for a very 
modest budget reduction. 

This resolution cuts back social secur- 
ity benefits by $500 million—and in so 
doing, it breaks an unwritten contract 
with the American people, who have a 
right to expect those benefits in return 
for their contributions to the social se- 
curity system. 

Those cuts were undesignated, but two 
areas are most frequently cited as prime 
candidates for the ax. Those are bene- 
fits for children who are students in col- 
lege, and the “death benefit.” 
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The college benefits go to widows or 
widowers who have children below the 
age of 21 in college. Eliminating this 
program would cut back promised and 
earned benefits to about 450,000 families 
each year. Proponents of this cutback 
have pointed out that we have major 
Federal educational assistance programs 
now, but they, too, are being cut. 

Death benefits are lump-sum payments 
to a decedent’s family or estate to par- 
tially cover burial and related costs. The 
death benefit is a flat $255. About 1.34 
million families received this benefit last 
year. That benefit was earned; that 
benefit was part of the contract. And 
families need that money because social 
security benefits are not paid for the 
month of death. Here, as in so many 
other cuts envisioned by this resolution, 
the impact would be greatest upon lower 
income families. 

In addition, Mr. President, the resolu- 
tion reduces veterans’ burial benefits by 
a hundred million dollars. 

It cuts revenue sharing by $2.5 billion. 
In my State, and I am sure in many 
others, half the revenue sharing money 
goes to support education. 

And Mr. President, in what may be 
the cruelest and most unrealistic cut of 
all, the resolution calls for a billion dol- 
lar reduction in the food stamp program. 

The committee took that action in the 
full knowledge that rising food costs and 
escalating unemployment have led to un- 
precedented demand for food stamp ben- 
efits. Soon, we will consider an emer- 
gency $750 million supplementary ap- 
propriation to carry the program through 
June 30. And to go on beyond that date, 
the Congress will have to provide a total 
addition of $2.6 billion. 

Mr. President, on April 6, the Toledo 
Blade in my own State carried a remark- 
able article by Ann Weber on the growing 
demand for public assistance in an area 
that has been hard hit by layoffs in the 
auto industry. She pointed out in this 
article, which I will soon quote to you, 
that food stamps are no longer just the 
problem of the very poor, but food stamps 
are now needed by middle class Ameri- 
cans who cannot have a job in this 
economy. 

Let me quote to you some of what she 
wrote: 

The metal folding chairs at the food stamp 
office at 1302 Champlain St. are being warmed 
these days by people who never thought 
they'd have to be there 

Hard times eat away at independence. The 
swelling county welfare rolls include names 
of individuals and families who a year or so 
ago wouldn’t have dreamed of asking for 
food stamps, general relief, or other forms of 
public assistance. The difference today is eco- 
nomic conditions—unemployment, dimin- 


ished buying power, higher-than-ever utility 
bills. 

“This is the first time I've ever done this, 
and I hope I never, ever have to again,” a 
Holland woman said as she waited at the 
Champlain office on a dreary April day. 

A few chairs away was another new appli- 
cant. Although the laid-off Jeep press opera- 
tor appeared remarkably cheerful, her words 
came slowly. 

“This is my first time, it’s hard. And the 
waiting .. it's too much.“ 


The most recent figures available from the 
state department of public welfare show that 
in January, there were 22,801 food stamp 
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cases in Lucas County, up 43 percent from 
January, 1979. Statewide the increase was 26 
percent from 257,404 in January & year ago 


to 324,343. 

According to the supervisor of a food 
stamp unit,” people are coming in to apply 
sooner these days, sometimes even before the 
layoff ax falls.” 

“They used to wait awhile, drawing on sav- 
ings or other resources,” she observed. 

But now they’re better educated about the 
availability of food stamps, and they gen- 
erally don’t have as much tucked away in 
savings to tide them over. 

“More people are living from paycheck to 
paycheck,” she speculated. 

She said she also has noticed that people 
with higher incomes are applying now when 
they wouldn’t have perhaps a year ago. 

Now, money doesn't go as far. They can’t 
meet bills, and they're looking for help 
wherever they can get it. 


Mr. President, that story from Toledo 
is today being repeated in cities and 
towns all across this county. 

Today, as the administration’s pro- 
gramed recession takes effect, we see 
massive layoffs in the housing industry, 
in the auto industry, in steel, in rubber, 
glass and in a host of other areas. 

Mr. President, I never thought I would 
stand in the Chamber and talk about a 
programed recession, a recession that 
is greeted with glee by the administra- 
tion when it gets worse, a recession that 
they wrung their hands about when it 
did not come soon enough. Never did I 
think that I as a Senator or as a mem- 
ber of the public would see a Democratic 
administration programing a reces- 
sion. But that is indeed what has oc- 
curred, and as a matter of fact as a 
consequence of that it is absolutely cer- 
tain that the demand for food stamp as- 
sistance will grow and grow substantial- 
ly in the months to come. 

Yet the Budget Committee in the face 
of that evidence cut the food stamps 
program $1 billion. 

That is a shameful cut. And it is wild- 
ly unrealistic. 

Mr. President, this resolution presents 
a budget that is balanced on the backs 
of this Nation’s poor, of the elderly, of 
the children and of the sick. 

This resolution represents a flat re- 
jection of the principles that this Con- 
gress and this administration endorsed 
in enacting the Full Employment and 
Balanced Growth Act of 1978. 

This budget is Humphrey-Hawkins 
standing on its head. 

It is regressive and it ill-serves the in- 
terests of the people of this country. 

Mr. President, I have heard the argu- 
ment that these cuts are painful, but 
necessary. 

I have heard a lot of tough talk about 
hard choices and biting the bullet. 

All one has to do is to look at that 
chart that stands behind me and he will 
learn who is biting the bullet and what 
the hard choices are. 

He will see that the national defense 
budget is up substantially and that those 
other items, the only other items that 
are up are those that have built-in fig- 
ures that cannot be affected. 

But the fact is, Mr. President, that the 
committee was not forced to cut people 
Programs for lack of other options. 

Far from it. 
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The committee left untouched $3.7 bil- 
lion in pork barrel funding of water pro- 
jects. 

And this year, the Federal Govern- 
ment will spend $48 million for an anti- 
smoking campaign run by HEW and $337 
million for tobacco subsidies through the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The USDA’s tobacco program began in 
the 1930’s when tobacco farmers were 
getting as little as 6 cents a pound for 
their product. Today, the Federal Gov- 
ernment guarantees a minimum price of 
$1.40 a pound and controls supply 
through a system that makes a mockery 
of the free market system. 

Tobacco is not produced in this country 
by any farmer who wants to grow it, 
rather, tobacco may be produced only by 
those who hold an acreage allotment as- 
signed more than 30 years ago. 

Those allotments are as hereditary as 
any feudal domain in medieval Europe. 

They are valuable. A 200 acre farm 
with a 10 acre tobacco allotment is worth 


up to $50,000 more than an identical 


farm without an allotment. 

I am aware, Mr. President, that there 
are many farmers in this country—some 
in my own State—who have come to de- 
pend on this system. 

I am aware that ending the Federal 
program would increase tobacco supplies 
and possibly make tobacco products 
cheaper. 

I am willing to support proposals to 
assist farmers who would be affected by 
the end of those programs. That could 
be done by taxing lower priced to- 
bacco that would come to market with 
the entry of new growers. And it could 
also be accomplished through new taxes 
on the tobacco companies, whose $1.8 
billion in net income in 1979 produced a 
19.2 percent annual rate of return on 
investment, making tobacco the Nation’s 
third most profitable industry, behind 
only oil and drugs. 

Mr. President, the Government should 
not be in the business of promoting in 
any way the production, sale or export of 
tobacco. 

Let us review some of what is known 
about smoking and health. 

As a group, smokers have a 70 percent 
increased risk of death over nonsmokers 
of the same age. Heavy smokers run a 
100 percent higher risk of early death. 

Smokers are more frequently afflicted 
than nonsmokers with chronic condi- 
tions—bronchitis, emphysema, sinusitis, 
peptic ulcer disease. 

Male smokers lose 33 percent more 
workdays than nonsmokers. For women, 
that figure is 45 percent. 

Smoking clearly and unequivocally 
causes cancer—of the lung, larynx, 
mouth and esophagus. 

Smoking is linked with heart disease. 

Smoking by pregnant women increases 
the incidence of fetal death and lowers 
birth weights. 

Smoking, Mr. President, is one of this 
Nation’s two or three leading public 
health problems. 

Yet we see a committee of the United 
States Senate cut child nutrition pro- 
grams, health research and education, 
and leave untouched this irrational and 
wholly unjustified tobacco program. 
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And while doing all of these short- 
sighted and contradictory things, the 
committee came at defense spending with 
all the discipline and fiscal restraint of 
that famous drunken sailor of whom my 
friends in the other party are so fond 
of speaking. 

In an editorial that appeared on April 
4, the St. Louis Post Dispatch had this to 
say about the Budget Committee’s prior- 
ities: 

When surgery is decreed, those who make 
the incisions have a heavy responsibility to 
do two things. First, they must not cut im- 
portant social programs so severely that 
hunger, poverty, illiteracy—the misery, in 
short, that still exists in this abundant na- 
tion—are made worse. Second, there must be 
evident fairness, so that no sector is singled 
out for the sacrifice. 

The defense spending proposals now being 
considered violate both principles. There is 
no fairness to an arrangement that adds 
billions to the military without making a 
clear—and in the instance of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, any case for it 
and the greater the Pentagon’s share of the 
economy, the greater the burden for the rest 
of the nation. Less efficient mail service will 
not take food off any tables; trading food 
stamps for guns will. 

In Mr. Carter's first budget, defense spend- 
ing came to 23.7 percent of the total. That 
figure now stands at 24.6 percent. Is nobody 
left in Congress to demand that this in- 
crease, at a moment of imposed austerity 
everywhere else, be justified? 


Mr. President, I yield to no one in my 
commitment to a strong defense for this 
Nation. 


But I do not believe that we purchase 
security by throwing around billions of 
taxpayer dollars without obliging the 
armed services to practice sound, cost- 
conscious methods of management. 


We cannot justify giving a blanket ex- 
emption to the DOD from the responsi- 
bility to give the taxpayer a maximum 
return on his or her hard-earned dollars. 


We cannot treat the military budget 
as privileged, untouchable, fiscal terri- 
tory. By so doing, we not only abandon 
our own responsibilities, we weaken in 
the long run the effectiveness of our 
Armed Forces. 


Waste and inefficiency in the Defense 
Department is nothing new. Listen, for 
example, to what President John F. 
Kennedy said in his first budget message 
in 1961: 

The elimination of waste, duplication, and 
outmoded or unjustifiable expenditure items 
from the defense budget is a long and ardu- 
ous undertaking, resisted by special argu- 
ments and interests from economic, military, 
technical and other special groups. There are 
hundreds of ways, most of them with some 
merit, for spending billions of dollars on de- 
fense; and it is understandable that every 
critic of this budget will have a strong pref- 
erence for economy on some expenditures 
other than those that affect his branch of 
the service, or his plant, or his community. 

But hard decisions must be made. Un- 
needed facilities or projects must be phased 
out. The defense establishment must be lean 
and fit, efficient and effective, always ad- 
justing to new opportunities and advances, 
and planning for the future. The national 
interest must be weighed against special or 
local interest; and it is the national interest 
that calls upon us to cut our losses and cut 
back those programs in which a very dim 
promise no longer justifies a very large cost. 
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We have had 19 years to make the 
hard decisions of which President Ken- 
nedy spoke. But have we made them? 

On January 3, 1979, the New York 
Times published an interview with De- 
fense Secretary Harold Brown, who 
said: 

That his key disappointment so far was 
his inability to induce genuine cost efficiency 
within the Defense Department, I have 
found. 


Secretary Brown stated: 

That efficiency with the taxpayers’ dollars 
is deprivation of expected economic gains to 
somebody—whether it’s people in a city near 
a base that efficiency says we should close, 
or the unhappiness of a civil servant who 
wants to have a bigger across-the-board rise 
in salary or unhappiness of a military service 
who does not want to see some of its activi- 
ties consolidated with another service. 


Sound familiar? It should because the 
glaring deficiencies we see today in the 
DOD’s management have not improved 
in the slightest since President Kennedy 
spoke of them in 1961. 

In December 1978, in a letter that 
Senators PROXMIRE, HATFIELD, STAFFORD, 
McGovern, and NELSON joined me in 
sending to President Carter, we pointed 
out that the systems acquisition report 
quarterly update issued by the General 
Accounting Office on September 30, 1978, 
demonstrates that something is very 
wrong with the manner in which the 
DOD spends the taxpayers’ money. That 
SAR showed that 55 major Pentagon 
projects, whose total cost was initially 
estimated at approximately $125 billion, 
were in fact going to cost the people of 
this country well over $210 billion. One- 
third of that $85 billion increase can be 
attributed to inflation. Much of the 
other $57 billion is the clear result of 
waste, bad planning, and outright mis- 
management. 

Let me add, Mr. President, that if we 
wrote that letter today the total cost 
figure would be $256 billion, not $210 
billion. 

Another example we used in our letter 
late in 1978 was the cost of acquiring 
545 YAH-64 advanced attack helicopters. 
That program was initially estimated 
to cost $1.89 billion or $3.47 million per 
unit. In the September 1978 SAR, the 
YAH-65 program was projected to cost 
an estimated $4.14 billion, or $7.4 million 
for each helicopter compared to the 
$3.47 million originally used. And in fis- 
cal year 1981, the price tag per unit will 
reach $10 million, about 3 times the 
original figure. 

In 1978, each Perry class frigate was 
expected to cost $139 million. Today, the 
cost per ship has risen to nearly $255 
million, almost double in less than 2 
years. Inflation has been severe since 
1978, but not severe enough to turn a 
figure of 139 into a figure of 255. 

The program cost for the F-18 Hornet 
was estimated at $14.3 billion in 1978. 
For fiscal year 1981, the F-18 program 
cost estimate has reached $29.1 billion 
and the unit cost will exceed $30 million. 
Again, Mr. President, inflation cannot 
account for the cost doubling. 

But the fact is, Mr. President, that 


the people at the Department of Defense 
are not concerned about increased costs. 
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They never worry when the contractor 
comes in and says it is going to cost more 
today than it did yesterday. They do not 
provide the kind of vigor and determi- 
nation and zeal that private business- 
men do. No; they are willing to go along 
with the cost overruns. 

These are not isolated cases. Run- 
away costs characterize our entire de- 
fense procurement program. 

These vast overruns are unacceptable. 
They have injected inflationary pres- 
sures into the economy as a whole, and 
if they are permitted to continue, they 
will undermine even further the public’s 
shaken faith in our commitment to go 
beyond rhetoric to reduce wasteful Gov- 
ernment spending and to bring inflation 
under control. Wasteful spending has 
nothing to do with having an adequate 
military establishment. 

I believe that if the Department of 
Defense acted as a private corporation 
in controlling contractor costs and im- 
proving productivity, the savings to the 
taxpayer would amount to billions of 
dollars, probably as many or more bil- 
lions of dollars than this budget pro- 
vides for in excess spending. A joint 
DOD-OMB study on aircraft capacity 
utilization released in January 1977, for 
example, found that the Defense Depart- 
ment was supporting excess capacity in 
the aircraft industry to the tune of $300 
million per year. And an earlier study 
prepared by the Air Force Logistics 
Command concluded that up to 21 per- 
cent of the cost of a typical Air Force 
production contract represents payment 
for nonproductive use of labor by the 
contractor. 

According to the AFLC, a 20-percent 
improvement in labor productivity on 
the part of the 11 major Air Force con- 
tractors surveyed would save the Gov- 
ernment over $1 billion. 

These vast expenses have nothing to 
do with maintaining the strength of our 
military forces. They are, pure and sim- 
ple, the result of a system that permits 
DOD officials to operate as though the 
public purse has no limits. It is a system 
that can and must be changed. 


It is a system to which we should be 
addressing ourselves as we talk about 
taking billions of dollars in this budget 
out of human needs programs and put- 
ting them into programs which we do 
not even have any idea as to what the 
dollars are to be used for. 


But no reform will have any beneficial 
effect as long as the DOD continues to 
bail out wasteful contractors. Admiral 
Rickover has described what happens 
when contractors know that they can 
always count upon the Pentagon to save 
them from the consequences of their 
own bad management. 

Large defense contractors can let costs 
come where they will and count on getting 
relief from the DOD through changes and 
claims, relaxation or procurement regulations 
and laws. . or other escape mechanisms 
they will make their money whether 
their product is good or bad: whether their 
price is fair or higher than it should be: 
whether delivery is on time or late. 


I believe that the time is long-past due 
for decisive action. The Defense Depart- 
ment should cut off contractors with 
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records of waste, overruns, and poor 
management. There are companies that 
are prepared to give the taxpayer a dol- 
lar’s worth of value for every dollar 
spent. Those are the companies that 
should get the Government’s business. 

In 1967, then-Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara estimated that the 
failure of the Pentagon to take advan- 
tage of competition contributed to the 
waste of as much as 25 cents on each 
procurement dollar. Little has happened 
in the past 11 years to change that situ- 
ation. 

Consistently, year after year, the De- 
partment spends fewer than 10 percent 
of its procurement dollars through con- 
tracts let by competitive sealed bidding. 
And just as consistently, the Pentagon 
takes the sole source route for over half 
of its procurement spending. 

Defense officials have argued that sole 
source contracts are necessary in order 
to acquire sophisticated items that 
cannot be procured through price com- 
petition. This may be true in some cases, 
but it is also true that the Department 
routinely lets sole source contracts for 
items that could readily be purchased on 
the open market. 

Two years ago, to take only one of 
many instances, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Arizona joined me in filing 
suit in Federal court to require the Navy 
to use competitive bidding to procure the 
CTX, an off-the-shelf light cargo air- 
craft. In spite of the clear intent of the 
Senate, made abundantly clear in a col- 
loquy between Senator GOLDWATER, My- 
self, and the distinguished chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee, and in 
spite of the existence of seyeral compe- 
tent suppliers, the Navy in the end pro- 
cured the CTX through a sole source 
contract after our case was dismissed on 
a technicality. This decision by the Navy 
is typical of the military’s procurement 
practices. Year after year the DOD has 
by its actions made it clear that they will 
buy what they want from whom they 
want and at prices set by some military 
genius in a procurement office who could 
just not care less about the taxpayer’s 
dollar. 

There is no doubt about the fact that 
competition can lower the cost to the 
taxpayer of acquiring even highly so- 
phisticated weaponry. 

In 1973, a study prepared for the Joint 
Economic Committee examined the costs 
of 20 complex weapons systems includ- 
ing sophisticated electronics and missile 
systems. These contracts originally were 
awarded through sole source procure- 
ment, but for various reasons the costs 
were later readjusted by price competi- 
tive bids. The results were dramatic— 
price decreases averaging 51 percent. 

More recently, on September 25, 1979, 
the GAO reported to the chairman of 
the Budget Committee on the status of 
DOD’s efforts at procurement reform. 
That study, which the chairman was kind 
enough to initiate at my request, in- 
cluded data supplied by the DOD on its 
program to break out spare parts from 
larger systems for competitive acquisi- 
tion. 

At the Oklahoma Air Logistics Center, 
a turbine shroud cost $86.23 when pro- 
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cured on a sole source basis. Competitive 
procurement lowered the cost to $63.99. 

A nut assembly that cost $246.29 on a 
sole source basis was acquired competi- 
tively for $36.75, about one-seventh of 
the total of the original figure. 

A panel assembly costing $1,454 on a 
sole source basis was purchased through 
competition for $245, about one-sixth of 
the original figure. 

Those are laudable savings, Mr. Presi- 
dent. But unfortunately, they are more 
the exception than the rule. 

In his lengthy response to the Decem- 
ber 1978 letter signed by six Senators, 
OMB Director James McIntyre wrote 
that the views expressed in the letter 
“are completely shared and supported by 
the President, Secretary Brown and my- 
self.” He went on to point out that “the 
Defense budget request was reduced $1 
billion for the very reasons you cite: 
Expanded use of competition, contractor 
cost control, and reliance on open-market 
products can and will be put into effect to 
achieve these economies.” These prob- 
lems, Mr. McIntyre wrote, “are all effec- 
tively addressed in the new policies now 
being put into effect under OMB circular 
A-109 governing major systems acquisi- 
tions.” 

The GAO, among others, has raised 
questions about the overall effectiveness 
of A-109 in achieving its stated goals. 
But that question aside, the fact is that 
A-109 has clearly not been fully imple- 
mented by the DOD. 

In its September 25, 1979, report to the 
chairman of the Budget Committee, the 
GAO reported that: 

The greatest noncompliance with A-109 
appears to be the services’ reluctance to seek 
solutions to their weapon system needs 
through competition. Preconceived solutions 
are still being proposed as needs, rather than 
seeking solution through competitive pro- 
posals. 


Mr. President, I simply cannot under- 
stand that. As a businessman of many 
years experience, it is beyond my com- 
prehension that a U.S. Senator must 
stand here on the floor and plead with 
the DOD to adopt the most obvious, the 
most elementary of sound business prac- 
tices. 

But the DOD just will not do it. Presi- 
dents, Secretaries of Defense, ranking 
officers—all have tried and all have failed 
to fundamentally change a bureaucracy 
whose appetite inevitably rises to meet 
the funds available. 

We are throwing extra billions at them 
now in this budget resolution. If we 
added another $5 or $10 billion over and 
above what we are throwing at them in 
this budget, they would find a way to 
spend it. 

There are several solutions that might 
be tried, Mr. President, including passage 
of serious procurement reform legisla- 
tion. Adding on billions of dollars by a 
percentage formula to a budget resolu- 
tion is counterproductive. It does not 
move in the right direction. 

But I say that we will never get any- 
where in controlling military waste and 
inefficiency as long as we in the Congress 
continue to respond “how high, sir?” 
everytime the DOD asks us to jump. 

I say to my colleagues, look around. 
Look at what is going on. Look at the 
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waste, the massive inefficiency that is 
standard operating procedure at the 
Pentagon. Look at it and tell me that we 
truly need to pour more billions into 
defense. 

And I say to my colleagues that any- 
one who wants a shocking object lesson 
in wasteful Government spending only 
need to pick up a random sample of 
GAO’s reports on the DOD issue over 
the past year and a half. 

You might pick up one entitled “Cor- 
rect Balance of Navy’s Foreign Military 
Sales Trust Fund Unknown.” 

The report says: 

The Department of Defense does not know 
the correct cash balance being held in trust 
for countries involved in the Navy’s foreign 
military sales program. This is despite the 
Navy's having spent thousands of staff days 
since early 1977 to determine why the trust 
fund account does not agree with detailed 
military sales case accounting records. Un- 
reconciled differences in cash balances be- 
tween the two sets of records totaled $554 
million, as of June 1, 1978. 


Of course, that is not much. It is only 
$554 million, only a little over half billion 
dollars, and they cannot reconcile their 
cash accounts. 

Another GAO report is entitled “The 
Air Force Should Cancel Plans To Ac- 
quire Two Computer Systems at Most 
Bases.” 

The Air Force plans to install two 
computer systems at about 105 bases to 
perform such functions as accounting, 
finance, personnel, and supply. This pro- 
gram will cost about $600 million to $1 
billion more than a one-system approach. 
Over an expected life of 20 years. GAO 
concludes that this is unnecessarily ex- 
pensive and restricts competition on the 
largest computer acquisition ever at- 
tempted in the Government. 

Or you might pick up this one: “Im- 
properly subsidizing the Foreign Mili- 
tary Sales Program—a Continuing 
Problem.” 

The Defense Department’s continued 
failure to operate the foreign military 
sales program at no loss to the Govern- 
ment, as required by law. 

As a result, the Government has ab- 
sorbed up to an estimated $370 million 
in costs, during the past 6 fiscal years, 
which should have been recovered from 
foreign customers. 

Here is another: “The Army Should 
Use Available Serviceable Parts To Avoid 
Repairs.” 

The Army unnecessarily spends mil- 
lions of dollars to repair parts when more 
than enough serviceable parts are avail- 
able to meet current needs. The Army 
needs to establish procedures for iden- 
tifying repair-actions, depots that re- 
Placement quantities are available, and 
matching actions with quantities. 

Or how about: “DOD Continues To 
Subsidize the Foreign Military Sales 
Program by Not Charging for Normal 
Inventory Losses.” 

GAO reported in September 1977 and 
August 1978 that DOD was losing mil- 
lions of dollars because normal inventory 
losses were not being recovered on for- 
eign military sales. The Arms Export 
Control Act was amended in September 
1978 expressly to require recovery of 
these losses on certain inventory sales. 

Although the military services have 
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since identified almost $600 million in 
inventory losses, governments have not 
been charged for their fair share of the 
losses as required by the act. As a result, 
the United States has lost millions and 
created a subsidy to foreign govern- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Will the Senator 
yield an additional 6 minutes? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
the GAO stated that the DOD can save 
millions of dollars by improving man- 
agement of Air Force inventories. 

Two Air Force air logistics centers had 
over $50 million in excess stocks on order 
for items for which they had over $8 mil- 
lion of stock on hand exceeding current 
needs. 

The Air Force stock fund’s obligational 
authority was inflated by an estimated 
$25.5 million. 

And so it goes, Mr. President, on and 
on. Listen to the titles: 

Navy material handling costs can be 
reduced. 

The Navy does not know if it has too 
much electronic/electrical depot mainte- 
nance capability, too little, or the right 
kind. 

Defense Department is not doing 
enough to maximize competition when 
awarding contracts for foreign military 
sales programs. 

And just 2 weeks ago, the GAO re- 
vealed the Army has not established nor 
maintained accurate inventory informa- 
tion needed to effectively manage its M-2 
machine gun program. After GAO point- 
ed out that M-2’s were available in in- 
ventories of which the Army was un- 
aware, the Army canceled a planned $10.2 
million purchase of these guns. 

The shortcomings GAO found in the 
M-2 program may also exist in Army 
systems for managing other small arms. 

I could go on, Mr. President, but I 
think that I have amply demonstrated 
that waste and inefficiency remain a way 
of life at the Pentagon. 


I say that we in Congress have a right 
and the people of this country have a 
right, and, yes, we in Congress have a 
duty to require the DOD to do a far 
better, far more responsible job than it 
has been doing in providing to the tax- 
payers of this country the maximum re- 
turn on their hard-earned dollars. 


I say that there is no justification— 
none whatever—for increasing Defense 
outlays one penny above the more than 
adequate level that the President has re- 
quested. 

Above all, I say that there is no justifi- 
cation for increasing those outlays at the 
expense of programs that serve the 
American people—programs in health, 
jobs, and nutrition. In all those things 
that promote the kind of stable, just, and 
productive society that we are so con- 
cerned about defending. That kind of 
society, Mr. President, is the foundation 
of our national security, and everything 
that we here do to make this less of a 
wise and decent society is a blow to 
America’s long-term greatness. 

Mr. President, I share with the other 
Members of Congress a great concern 
about our national security overseas, and 
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I am committed to the proposition that 
our country shall be the strongest mili- 
tary power of any nation in the world. 

I also believe that we must concern 
ourselves about our national security do- 
mestically and I am concerned, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this budget resolution concerns 
itself more about our external national 
security than about our internal national 
security. 

I believe that this budget has gone too 
far in increasing the defense spending 
limits. At an appropriate time, I shall 
offer an amendment not to break the 
budget, not to go beyond the figures pre- 
viously contained in the budget, but to 
move some of those dollars from unneed- 
ed military spending to some of the hu- 
man needs of this country. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to re- 
ject this budget resolution in its current 
form and I hope that, before we get done 
with our deliberations, we shall have been 
able to adopt a more wise and more judi- 
cious position, somewhat similar, some- 
what closer to the position that has al- 
ready been indicated by the Members of 
the other House. 


Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time and I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina for 
yielding the time to me. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr. President, while we await the Sen- 
ator from Colorado who asked to be next, 
let it be noted that our distinguished 
colleague from Ohio is a very active 
and participatory member of our Budget 
Committee, a very valued member of our 
Budget Committee. While one Senator 
may think another Senator’s vote is un- 
wise, let it not be said that it was not 
considered, and considered very, very 
thoroughly. In some of the statements 
made, the impression could well be left 
that we cut food stamps overall. The 
truth is that we did call for a $1.4 billion 
saving in the food stamp program. 

This particular program has grown 
like Topsy. It started in 1965 as a pilot 
program. The first authorization bill, in 
1967, provided only $200 million in 1968 
and $225 million in 1969. In 1969, we 
had a survey made by the US. 
Government of the hungry in America, 
those suffering from malnutrition. The 
best that could be found, having sur- 
veyed some 10 States at the cost of $5 
million and 3 years of study, is that there 
would be around 12 million eligible for 
food stamps. Rather than 12 million eli- 
gibles, however, we see this program 
growing to 23 million eligibles even after 
we have started other feeding programs. 

When we first confronted this partic- 
ular problem of hunger and malnutri- 
tion, we did not have the women’s, in- 
fant’s, and children’s feeding program; 
we did not have all the other programs 
such as senior citizens programs, hot 
meals programs, and Meals on Wheels. 
But in the past 10 years, with an assault 
on this problem, we have at least cut it 
in half. Rather than having, say, 6 
million people on supplemental aid or 
food stamp programs, instead somebody 
making more than $13,000 (in the case 
of a family of four) can qualify for food 
stamps. As a result, tremendous damage 
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is done to the credibility of this well- 
conceived program. 

What we are saying to the Committee 
on Agriculture and to Congress itself 
and its authorizing committees is, “We 
are sure that you can achieve some $1.4 
billion in savings if you cut out the du- 
plications and tighten the rules for deter- 
mination of eligibility as to who is to 
participate.” 

But, as I stated initially, we did not cut 
food stamps. On the contrary, this 
budget resolution, in 1980, calls for a 
$2.5 billion supplemental, and for $3.8 
billion next year, 1981, which, in essence, 
Mr. President, is roughly a 40-percent 
increase in food stamps—when the leg- 
islative savings we have also recom- 
mended are taken into account. 

If the Senator from South Carolina, or 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER), 
or the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
JACKSON), or Senator Nunn from Geor- 
gia, or any of us who have been seriously 
concerned with the deteriorating condi- 
tion of our national defense came on the 
floor and recommended a 40-percent in- 
crease in national defense, there would 
be weeping, wailing, crying, and what 
have you. But the fact is that the folks 
being added on are not really the hun- 
gry poor. That is what particularly dis- 
turbs me, the poor of America being ex- 
ploited and hearing on the floor, “You 
have stabbed the poor in the back,” and 
that kind of nonsensical talk with regard 
to this well-conceived and well-consid- 
ered budget. 

The food stamp program grew from 
$225 million in 1969 to $4.5 billion in 
1975. It is going to be about $9.2 billion 
this year and $10.8 billion by 1981, more 
than double the amount in 1975—just 5 
years ago. If we had doubled the defense 
budget in 5 years, they would not be 
marching into Afghanistan and telling 
us where to get off in Iran, and in Africa 
and Angola, and everywhere else around 
this globe. 

Mark it down, the Senate Budget 

Committee has not cut food stamps; we 
have increased the program 40 percent. 
I think that is the way the issue should 
be confronted as we hear the debate en- 
sue relative to how the Budget Commit- 
tee considered defense and everything 
else. 
Since we are still awaiting my col- 
league from Colorado, I can talk of the 
savings in defense. This particular gen- 
tleman was the one who offered the 
amendment to knock out, Mr. President, 
the 2-percent cut insurance. One of the 
very salutary features of congressional 
review of executive budgets instituted 
here some 5 or 6 years ago—this is its 
fifth year—is that we began to look very 
closely at how they were being present- 
ed. I found out from the Pentagon that 
they were actually including what they 
called a 2-percent cut imsurance and 
they were just adding these amounts on. 
So I made that motion long before this 
particular year, and the 1-percent kick- 
er and the various other economies with- 
in the defense budget. 

But mind you me, this year, we said to 
the Defense Department, “On admin- 
istrative costs in that Pentagon, cut 5 
percent across the board, or $1 billion, 
out of that budget.” 
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The amendment calls for that 5-per- 
cent administrative cut. Applying that 
to national defense is $1 billion by itself. 

We said to recompute the cost of liv- 
ing once rather than twice. That is an- 
other $400 million cut. We said that we 
do not approve of this very extravagant 
and, in my opinion, very ineffective ap- 
proach to the MX missile, and our ICBM 
missile problem, where we are trying to 
maintain the integrity and the defense 
of that particular defense instrumen- 
tality. 

We said that we cut $5 million out, 
and we are not going out to the wild 
west, just digging up the area for 15 
years, to find later we could have gone in- 
to space with a laser beam, ABM, or on 
the ground, even under the treaty, gone 
on the ground, put one in, for a cost of, 
let us say, $9 billion rather than $90 bil- 
lion—10 percent of the cost in a 5-year 
period. 

So we went very closely over a lot of 
things in that defense budget. 

Having covered those general points, 
I will be glad to yield whatever time is 
necessary to the Senator. How much 
time does the Senator from Colorado de- 
sire? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, if 
it would be convenient for the Senator 
would he yield me 15 minutes? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield 15 minutes to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bumpers). The Senator from Colorado is 
recognized. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the Senator’s yielding. 

I say to him, in this forum and pub- 
licly, what I have already said to him 
privately, that I wish him the best of all 
success in his new responsibilities and 
the assignment he has begun today, not 
only because of my friendship and ad- 
miration for him, but, more important, 
because he comes to the leadership of the 
Budget Committee at a time when his 
particular talents and his particular 
skills as a leader and his perspective of 
the Nation’s defense needs, his under- 
standing of the budgetary realities of 
our time, are so crucially needed by the 
Senate, the Congress, and the Nation. 

I have already said to him privately, 
but I reaffirm my desire to work with him 
closely, in harmony, and wish him the 
best. 

Mr. President, I also comment briefly 
on a privilege I have had, that of serving 
on the committee during the time it was 
led by our distinguished colleague from 
Maine (Mr. MUSKIE). 

Senator Musxt and I have not always 
agreed upon budget policy. Yet, I say 
that he is a man I have come to respect 
and admire, not only in spite of our dif- 
ferences of opinion, but, indeed, because 
of them. 

As will be clear from my subsequent 
remarks about the substance of this 
budget resolution, I believe the recom- 
mendations the committee has developed 
are gravely mistaken and bad for the 
country. 

But despite that fact, and, indeed, in 
part because of the differences of opinion 
I have had with our distinguished col- 
league (Mr. MusKIeE) , I want to acknowl- 
edge his fairness in dealing with dissent 
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in the committee and wish him well in 
his new assignment as Secretary of State. 

Mr. President, while on the general 
subject of compliments, I wish to pay 
tribute to the ranking Republican on the 
committee (Mr. BRLLM ON), whose leader- 
ship and faithfulness to a task, along 
with Senator Muskie, over these last sev- 
eral years made it possible for us to de- 
velop a format in which budget issues 
may be brought to resolution. y 

The budget process is their special gift 
to this body. I think we all owe them a 
debt of gratitude. N 

Having said all those agreeable things, 
I say that whether or not the budget 
process is worth saving for another 5 
years depends, in my mind, not on some 
abstraction on the format by which we 
develop spending measures for Congress, 
but, far more important, on the size and 
shape of the budgets it produces. We 
spent the last 5 years getting this proc- 
ess set up. It has been a worthwhile ex- 
ercise. Now, at last, the committee has 
brought forward a recommended bal- 
anced budget in fiscal 1981. 

For those of us who have been wait- 
ing all our lives for Congress to finally 
adopt such a balanced budget, it is a 
mixed pleasure to observe that recom- 
mendation on behalf of the committee 
because, one, many of us doubt that 
adoption of the recommendations sent 
us by the committee will, in fact, produce 
a budgetary balance in view of recent 
economic trends; and two, because even 
if the expectations about economic 
trends turned out to be true, many of 
us doubt it is wise to balance the budget 
as a result of a gigantic tax increase. 

But, while on the subject of the budget 
process and before I deal with the spe- 
cifics of the 1980 to 1981 resolution, I 
ask my colleagues to look very seriously 
at the institutional considerations which 
face Congress as it considers the budget 
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resolution. I think that the progress 
which has been made under the leader- 
ship of Senator Muskie and Senator 
BELLMON in developing the budget proc- 
ess has been worthwhile. But I must sug- 
gest to all of my colleagues that whether 
or not this budget process ultimately has 
meaning is really under the test of the 
fiscal 1981 budget. 

If we cannot balance the budget in a 
responsible way this year, after all that 
has led up to this situation, with the tre- 
mendous public sentiment in support of 
a balanced budget, I suggest that it is 
time to abandon the budget process and 
replace it with something more workable. 

I still retain some degree of hope that 
we can make this process work. I note in 
that connection that the budget resolu- 
tion which we have before us suggests 
to the Senate a number of institutional 
reforms designed to give some teeth to 
the budgeting process. Specifically, there 
is the opportunity for Members to make 
points of order against functional subto- 
tals, as well as against the overall total 
of the budget resolution, and then sug- 
gest changes contained in this budget 
resolution, that all the spending bills be 
held at the desk until all are complete 
so we will have an opportunity to recon- 
cile them before some of the bills have 
gone. 

Mr. President, before addressing the 
substance of this matter, I have one other 
matter I want to share with the Members 
of the Senate, and that is an alternative 
which has been presented by our col- 
league from Texas (Mr. Tower). 

Mr. President, as the Congress strives 
for fiscal sanity and the first balanced 
Federal budget in over a decade, and, 
really, the only one most of us can recall 
during our service in Congress, it is clear 
that some restraint in spending must be 
made. My colleague, Senator Tower, it 
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seems to me, has made an important and 
timely contribution toward fiscal reform 
by suggesting possible restraints and re- 
ductions of approximately $37 billion in 
budget authority and $27 billion in budg- 
et outlays relative to the administration’s 
fiscal year 1981 budget recommendations. 

It is so common for those of us who 
serve in the Senate to speak in gener- 
alities that it is truly refreshing, and I 
think a great contribution to scholar- 
ship and deliberation of this body, that 
Senator Tower and his staff have con- 
ducetd a line-by-line analysis of the en- 
tire Federal budget and set some reason- 
able, carefully devised spending prior- 
ities that would allow the Federal Gov- 
ernment to meet its most pressing needs, 
including national defense. 

While it is painful and unpleasant to 
face reality and say to the Nation that 
we cannot do everything everyone would 
like us to, rampant inflation and a deeply 
troubled national economy necessitate 
some sober and tough decisions. 

As one Member of this body who has 
also submitted detailed budgetary rec- 
ommendations, I compliment Senator 
Town for being willing to be on the rec- 
ord with these tough decisions that the 
times demand, a change in business as 
usual. I believe his suggestions merit the 
consideration of every Senator and 
others who may study the record of this 
proceeding. 

Mr. President, I am not endorsing all 
recommendations that Senator TOWER 
has sent forward. But at this time I ask 
unanimous consent that the recommen- 
dations Senator Tower has submitted be 
printed in their entirety in the RECORD 
at this point for study and edification of 
all Senators, and others, who may read 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Item 


Savings 


Item 


Legislative Branch 
Regulatory and Independent Agencies. 


Department of Stste A ee 3 


Funds appropriated to the President: Foreign assistance 
Department of Justice 

Department of Educatioorrn 

Department of Health and Hu Services 

Department of Housing and Urban Development.. 
Department of Labor....___............._.-._._- 


068 | Department of Energy 
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Department of the Interior 


Department of Commerce 


Department of the Treasury... 
Department of Transportation. 
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INTRODUCTION 


When the books were closed on the FY 1977 budget, outlays totaled $402 billion. In the four sub- 
sequent years of Carter and Democrat administered budget, growth in Federal spending and bor- 
rowing has gathered explosive momentum. On the basis of the most recent CBO forecasts, and with 
adjustments for necessary defense spending increases and phantom legislative savings claimed by 
Sans budget proposal, it now appears that FY 1981 outlays could exceed $636 

n. 


This would amount to a $234 billion, or 12%, annual rate of increase over the four year period. 
It would mean a cumulative addition of $194 billion to the national debt during a period in which 
the inflation rate has surged from the 4-6% range to 18.4%—or even higher. Unless the spending 
brakes are applied firmly and decisively now, the nation will lurch into economic disaster in the 
months immediately ahead. 

This alternative budget proposes an pes! great spending control plan that can be effectively 
implemented for FY 1981. It consists of hard, tangible program reductions that can balance the 
budget, remove the Treasury from the credit markets—the essential policy requisite for halting 
the present interest rate/inflation spiral—and provide for the vital shoring up of our national 
defenses in an weirs peg agrei world. 

This budget is based on the triple premise that there are casualties in every war, that all programs 
are not created equal, and that it takes 218 votes in the House and 51 votes in the Senate to reduce 
federal spending by even one dollar. 

These recommendations do not rely heavily on mirrors, deferrals, or other accounting gimmicks 
that merely shift the timing or form of Federal spendine, nor do they delegate budgetary choices to 
the Executive Branch. Instead, these proposals constitute policy decisions to reduce Federal sup- 
port and involvement for a wide range of purposes and activities that simply do not carry sufficient 
priority—whatever their individual merits or demerits—under the present crisis conditions. 

Although the turbulent economic environment renders budget forecastinz extremely difficult, 
it is believed that this proposed program of expenditure controls would produce a balanced budget 
and provide for the national defenses. 


Some of the areas of major budget savings include the following: 

About $400 million was cut from the budgets of certain regulatory agencies, excluding areas of 
pure research and the supplemental pay increase. 

Savings of about $1.3 billion in outlays was achieved in funding reductions or outright abolition 
of a number of independent agencies and commissions. Those targeted for abolition, such as the 
Legal Services Corporation, either have come under heavy public and private criticism or simply 
offer services and benefits already duplicated elsewhere in the Federal Government. 

Other sizable savings were obtained by the elimination of new programs proposed in the Admin- 
istration’s January budget, such as the new Youth Education and Training program. 

Some legislative savings resulted from such recommendations as changing the trigger for 
unemployment insurance extended benefits, as suggested by the Congressional Budget Office. 
Another such savings of $1.3 billion in budget authority resulted from a policy change of transferring 
oil from the Naval Petroleum Reserves to the Strategic Petroleum Reserve instead of buying the oil 
in the world market. 

Additional savings resulted from reductions in Child Nutrition programs. These reductions in 
spending were accomplished without jeopardizing nutritional value or depriving the truly needy 
of benefits. Also, billions was saved by retaining the 1977 ceiling on food stamps as established by 
the Congress. 

Another $1 billion was saved by striking the proposed new Targeted and Anti-Recession Fiscal 
Assistance program. . 

All in all, the savings generated have not been concentrated on any one group or interest, nor 
have the reductions in spending been excessive or unfair. It is believed that the priorities herein 
established, and the resulting spending reductions are vital for the times in which we live. 
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LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
[In millions of dollars] 


FY 1979 
item g BA 


1. Effect a 10% across-the-board cut for the entire Legislative Branch, exclusive of the 
Office of Technology Assessment. 1, 108. 618 1,076.560 1, 293. 501 1,330.648 1,303.816 1, 317. 949 
This recommendation has been made by numerous Republican Senators as a 
gesture to demonstrate that the Congress is prepared to set the example of budget 
austerity and fiscal responsibility. The measure has evoked wide support from Re- 
publican members of the Congress. 
2. Abolish the Office of Technology. Assessment . 9.211 11.284 a 14. 200 14.273 


Grand total 

The Office of Technology Assessment was created in 1972 as a result of the 
efforts of Senator Kennedy to provide a job and a platform for his friend, former 
House member Emilio Q. Daddario (O., Conn.). The purpose of the agency ostensibly 
was to provide congressional committees and their members’ with studies that would 
“identify the range of probable consequences, social as well as physical, of policy 
alternatives affecting the uses of technology, in practice, the agency's studies have 
proven to be duplicative, frequently shoddy, liberal-biased, and, often ignored. 
Senator Sasser has reported the accusations that OTA studies are “mediocre, and 
they are not used in the legislative process, but rather, most of them end up in the 
warehouse gathering dust. In addition, the supposition that 130 highly politicized 
bureaucrats can determine what is or is not appropriate technology for a mas- 

sive, free economy is ludicrous. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
Un billions cf dollars} 


Fiscal year 1979 Fiscal year 1981 


1, Federal Supply Service: Reduce operating expenses to 1979 levels 
2. Transportation and Public Service service: Reduce expenses to 1979 levels 
3. General Management and Administration: Reduce salaries and expenses to 1979 levels 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Un billions of dollars} 


FY 1980 
Item 


1. Federal payment to the District of Columbia: Reduce to FY 1980 levels the Federal 
payments to the District of Columbia for the defraying of government expenses (D.C. 
—. ties water and sewer services, stadium bond payment, retirement fund 
contribution: 

2. Loans to the District of Columbia for capital investment: Reduce to FY 1980 levels 
the Federal payments to the District of Columbia for District projects and rapid transit 


OFFICE OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
[In billions of — 


Fiscal year 1979 Fiscal year 1981 


Item 


I. General and special funds—Salaries and expenses: Reduce to 1979 levels 
2. Payments for annuitants, employees’ health benefits: Reduce to 1979 levels 
3. Payment to civil service retirement and disability fund: Reduce to 1979 levels 


CERTAIN REGULATORY AGENCIES 
[In millions of dollars} 


Formula for savings: In each of the following agencies there is a 17.5% reductions of budget related to current regulatory activities. Outlays reductions also exclude the supplemental pay 
outlays and authority in only part of the total agency budget. This reduction pertains only to increase. The purpose of these reductions is to relieve some of the waste and over-regulation 
regulatory activities and supporting research; and it excludes reductions for pure research un- burdens on the domestic economy. 


FY 1980 
Agency BA 0 


Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and firea rm <= 143. 702 143. 635 
Commodity Futures Trading Commission È 
1 Product Safety Commission 


wae Communications Co 


Federal Trade Commission 

. Interstate Commerce Commission 

„ Mine Sayy and Health Administration 

. National Highway Traffic Poe Administration 

1I. National Labor Relations Boa — 
12. Security and Exchange Comia. 

13. Office of Surface Mining Reclamation and Enforcement. _- 


Grand total 


5 
Feeder 
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SELECTED INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
[In millions cf dollars} 


Fiscal year 1979 Fiscal year 1981 
Agency 


1. Peace Corps: Reduce funding to the FY 1979 level 
2. Action: Reduce funding to the FY 1979 level 
3. Legal Services Corporation Š k 

Abolish. Ostensibly, the Legal S s Corporation was establish 1974 as a 
private, nonprofit corporation to provide civil legal assistance to the poor. The very 
premise of the program is government paternalism at its worst. A great portion of 
those attorneys who support the program believe that no one can survive in this world 
without lawyers. They equate legal services with such things as food, shelter, health 
care, end the other essentials of life. 

This agency does nothing to either improve the grim day-to-day lives of the truly 
poor, or perhaps more to the point, help them to rise out of their circumstances. In- 
deed, it assumes the poor will always remain in their disadvanteged state in order to 
provide employment for a corps of government-paid attorneys who are ready to 
litigate at the drop of a tort. 


gram for lawyers; a sort of herp age? 
ê brilliant deviousness behind the wi 


4 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


Abolish. The Metric Board was established in 1975, and promptly set out to 
coerce the nation toward metrification. The first step was to order the metrifica- 
tion of all highway signs, until the national uproar stopped them in their tracks. 
Now the approach is to aid the voluntary conversion of the national to an all 
metric system. The whole notion of government led or directed metrification 
is absurb and should be terminated. Those areas of world standardization that 
are vital to commerce will come about naturally and orderly, within the cost- 

___ benefit frame of those who pay for it. 
9. National Consumer Cooperative Bank 

Abolish. Ostensibly. the NCCB would lend Federal money to existing or proposed 
cooperatives which provide community- controlled services in the areas of hous- 
ing, health, food. preschool education. and other such ventures. 

However, in truth NCCB is another of a growing interlock of Ralph Nader 
fronts, dedicated to the destruction of free commerce and capitalism. It is 
another step toward nationalization of banking and banking institutions in order 
to direct credit and funds into the ‘‘established social goals that Nader holds 
dear. This is an agency which has, and will likely continue to explode in funding. 
The history of Nader-backed agencies demonstrate that funds are misused for 
Nader's own politicalization and socialization of the country. Savings here in- 
clude direct funds to NCCB and investment in the NCCB by the Treasury De- 


partment. 
10. National Science Foundation 

The savings represent an allowance of 9.1% increase over the FY 1980 budget of 
the President, and a reduction of $100 million for low pery research. The 9.1% 
figure is the President's projecto GNP defiator for FY 1881. 

Ihe National Science Foundation performs a great deal of valuable research 
which contributes to mankind's wealth of knowledge and ability to deal with pams 
Nonetheless, it is also manifestly true that a great deal of NSF's research funding is 
being wasted on projects which, by any rational and intelligent judgment, are not of 
the utmost importance to the health, well-being, and productivity of the nation. For 
example, a $78,400 * into the nature of interpersonal relationships in 
heterosexual and male and female homosexual couples. Such wasteful research 
should be required to meet a standard of financial priorities. Additionally, there is 
serious question whether the Federal Government has the constitutional or moral 
mandate to perform such research“ in the first place. 

- Japan-United States Friendship Commission E 

This commission was created in 1975, and is composed of 18 Americans from 
the fields of business, government, and education. The commission is influenced by 
agencies such as the National Endowment for the Arts, the National Education 
Association, and the Departments of Education and Human Services. The commission 
hands out fellowships and supports major collections of Japanese books and publica- 
tions in appropriate libraries. The commission itself admits that “‘traditional areas” 
of operes studies are already adequately funded in this country. 

f e Japanese are a great and interesting people, and continued cultural, educa- 
tional, and political interaction with the U.S.A. is necessary and valuable. But this 
commission is not essential to carrying out these worthy objectives. Exchanges of all 
types continue routinely through State Dept. and other government bilateral programs. 
Many private nonprofit organizations as well as individuals in business, the arts, and 
education participate in and encourage better relations and understanding between 
the two countries. All of this should be more than adequate. The commission should 
be abolished. 

. National Foundation for the Arts and Humanities 

First, it should be emphasized emphatically that, without the Endowments, the 
Federal Government would still be generously (and often wastefully) providing 
hundreds of millions of dollars for a broad range of projects, services, and endeavors 
for the arts and humanities which benefit a narrow range of people. 4 a 

The Endowments for Arts and Humanities represent the most crass social elitism, 
overt politicalization, and unbelievable boondoggles. 

The social elitism is characterized by one program that gave out $750,000 tax- 

payer dollars to 300 lawyers, doctors and other professionals to spend a month ata 
pleasant country retreat (with a $1200 stipend for each participant to boot!) to 
engage in discussion of the issues facing modern society. Discussions were limited 
to three hours per day. 
Michael Straight, former deputy chairman of the Endowment for the Arts stated 
in the Washington Post (August 26, 1979) that the Carter administration made a con- 
scious decision that they would use both Emdowments for their own political pur- 
poses. As an example, the National Endowment for the Humanities gave a $45,000 
grant of tax-payer funds for a series of town meetings (propaganda) programs on 
the merits of the Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty (SALT 11). 

_ The assorted boondoggles include a — for an artist to express himself by 
dripping ink from Hayley, Idaho to Cody, Wyoming. (Where was the EPA?) Abolish. 

13. Federal Election Commission: Reduce funding to the FY 1979 level 
14. Water Resources Council n : 

X Reduce funding to the FY 1979 level. Place WRC on hold until issues concerning 
independent review process and new cost sharing proposals zre decided by the Con- 
gress and the Administration. 

15. — 4. — Avenue Development Corporation: Reduce funding to the FY 1979 level. 
16. Merit Systems Protection Board: Reduce funding to the FY 1979 level 
17. International Communications Agency: Reduce funding to the FY 1979 level 


1,051. 900 212.270 
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SELECTED INDEPENDENT AGENCIES—Continued 


[In millions of dollars} 


FY 1980 
Item BA 


18. Commission On Fine Arts 

Abolish. This commission was created in 1910 to advise the President and the 
Congress on matters relating to statues, fountains, and monuments within the 
District of Columbia when requested. 8 

Since monuments and memorials are so infrequently erected in Washington, 
keeping a fulltime commission is wasteful. The commission members serve 
without pay, but the agency has a paid staff of seven. Their total annual budget 
is projected at $232,000 a year. 3 BA 

It is important to have a body of artistic and architectural experts and historians 

to review and approve building endeavors in the nation’s capital. However, 
there is no reason why this commission cannot continue to meet as it has on 
a periodic basis to review and evaluate various projects and proposals when 
called upon to render its judgements as an informal advisory panel. Such oc- 
casional advice would certainly not require a fulltime staff and a budget of 
more than a quarter of a million dollars. 
19. National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 

Abolish. This absurd commission should be put to rest, It is supposed to advise 
the President and the Congress on library needs and policy. Neither the President 
2 Congress should have anything to do with libraries, except to return overdue 

5. 

There is the greater danger that Federal strings will be pulled on libraries with 
Federal funding or grants in an effort to block movements by parents and concerned 
citizens to remove undesirable books off their shelves, such as pornography and 
anti-American propaganda. K 

4 commission shouldn't even be given the status of a low priority budget 
ranking. 


Grand total 1, 390, 697 1, 342. 753 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


[In millions of dollars; Budget review for selected programs and functions of the Department of State] 


FY 80 (est) BA FY 81 (est) BA 
Overall total 1, 703. 871 2,010. 491 


J. Administration of Foreign Affairs: 

A. Salaries and expenses = s 717. 192 785. 153 
The decrease represents an overall cumulative reduction 

B. Representative allowances 3. 090 3. 509 
Marginal reductions are recommended for several allowances. 

C. Acquisition, operation and maintenance of buildings : 64. 000 135. 932 
In a time of budgetary restraint, new and on-going physical plant activities should be curtailed. 

D. Acquisition, operation and maintenance of buildings abroad (Special Foreign Program). 4 18. 150 37. 400 
Reduction consistent with prior category (C). 

E. Emergencies in the diplomatic and consular services. : iG 2, 350 5. 000 
A recommended decrease primarily due to the requested increase of “‘other activities” 

from 1.4 million to 4 million. 

F. American Institute in Taiwan 8 6. 582 

A marginal reduction is recommended. 


Total, Administration of Foreign Affairs 973. 576 


II. International Organizations and Programs: — 
A. Contributions to international organizations - - , 457. 478 
An overall reduction owing to the disproportionate share allotted to the United States in 
financing international institutions. 
B. International conferences and contingencies 6.7 7.518 
A marginal decrease is recommended. 
C. International commissions. > "S3 18. 694 19.621 
A recommended reduction among the several commissions toward maintaining the FY 80 
funding level. The commissions include the International Boundary and Water Commission, 
American Sections, and International Fisheries and other commiss ions 
D. Migration and refugee assistance programs 456. 241 552. 298 
Marginal reductions are recommended among the several on-going and anticipated refugee 
and migration programs. 


Total, International Organizations and Conferences — * 893. 135 1, 036. 915 
Overall total 1, 703. 871 2,010, 491 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT—FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 


{In millions of dollars; budget review of selected programs] 


FY 80 (est) BA FY 81 (est) BA 
Overall total 4, 174. 762 4. 608. 494 


The suggested reduction in the FY 81 budget for selected foreign assistance programs is designed 
to approximate the level of budget authority for FY 80 thereby achieving a saving of 58.635 million 


in outlays for FY 81. 
A. INTERNATIONAL SECURITY ASSISTANCE 
2, 110. 653 


. Military Assistance — — 110. 200 
The military assistance program is scheduled to be terminated in 1982. A 5 million dollar reduction in 
budget authority would accelerate the phase out but not to the extent that current defense requirements 
could not be met. (lurkey is excluded from the recommended decrease) 
. Economic Support F : 1, 950. 953 
The Fund's primary purpose is to sustain the tenuous peace in the Middle East and to finance certain 
22 in South Africa. A 100 million dollar decrease in budget authority is not exorbitant in view of 
the 2.08 billion dollar request for FY 81, (Israel is specifically excluded from any decrease) 
. Military Education and Training De i 28. 400 
A decrease of 2 million dollars in budget authority from the requested 32.5 million dollars is marginal. 
. Peacekeeping Operations 21. 100 
The scope and mandated responsibilities of peacekeeping elements do not warrant an increase 
over the FY 80 Level. 
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B. MULTILATERAL ASSISTANCE 


. Inter-American Development Bank: a. Fund for Special Operations 
Of the international Financial Institutions, only the FSO is recommended to remain at the FY 80 level 
a budget authority. The Fund has been lax in the application of eligibility requirements for concessional 
dans. 
. International Organizations and Programs 
The reduction of 8.613 million dollars in outlays reflects marginal reductions in the requested FY 81 
funds for 16 international organizations and programs for which the United States bears a disproportionate 
share or, the purposes of which are queslionable. 


C. Lee e ASSISTANCE 
NOME sono tan sees 3 > ist gn ts J. 602.469 1. 821. 444 137.225 


. Economic Assistance. 7 1.230. 852 rei 1 414. 202 S 122.000 
The 122 million dollar reduction is the sum of decreases in programs for food and nutrition, ` popula- 


tion planning, health, education and human resources, and other development assistance activities. 
. Sahel Development Prog ram 100. 000 113, 442 10. 000 
The United States contribution to this program for massive development in Central and West Africa 
could overwhelm the administrative capacity of the program during its initial stage. Therefore, a reduc- 
tion of 10 million dollars is recommen: 
. Operating expenses of the International Development Cooperation Age 271. 587 5.225 
The recommended reduction is in keeping with administrative — discipline. 


Overall Total 4, 174. 762 . 362.975 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE/LEAA 
[in millions of dollars] 
FY 1979 Savings 
item BA BA 


Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 121 
Generally, LEAA’s track record is fraught with nce of LEAR: h questionable 
use of funds, and lack of effectiveness. Further evidence of A's performance is 
indicated in the fact that their appropriations have declined steadily in recent years. 
Despite these general observations, there are examples of good utilization of LEAA 
funds. By reducing funding for BA and Outlays to million (as suggested by the 
Senate Budget Committee in 1979) it is hoped that LEAA will concentrate on most 
agro programs, while encouraging local agencies to consider other alternatives 
in the future. 
General Administration of Justice Department: Limit increase to 20% over 1979 amounts.. 24. 505 24. 811 x 32. 152 2.75 
Total legal activities: Limit increases to 20% over 1979... 397. 27 393. 56 è 494. 489 17.77 


9 A z Sa - 141.52 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
[In millions of dollars] 
1979 Apr. 1 to Sept. 30, 1980 FY 1981 savings 
Item SS Geo >. 40 ck Ae — oer Ree) en) Ee 


1. Elementary and secondary education: 
Savings in BA: 
Grants for Disadvantaged—Limiting 1981 increase to 1 10% 
above 1980 BA (to $3,663.652 million BA) would save $23.12 million in 1981. 
Guidance, 8 and Testing klimination of this program would save 
$18 million in 1 
Bilingual Education—Limiting increase to approximately 50% above 1980 BA 
(to $178.445 million BA) would save 5132 55 million in 1981. 
* in — 1 75 Recommended reducticns in BA amount to approximately 
70 E of total BA. Reducing orn ge by same percent (to $3,589.071 million) 
vould save $42.206 million in 1981 outlays. 


2. Youth Education and Training ` 2ͤ N e TA 900. 
Oeil new program would save $900 million BA and $50 million out- 
jays in 
3. Equal Educational / c aie Sooo ke $ 317.078 323. 773 298. 646 359. 013 
Savings in BA: 
Emergency School Aid—Funds are used tc ‘'encourage observance of the 
lan, Why should this be necessary? Keeping BA at 1980 level (at $269.623 
million BA) would save $14.69 millicn BA in 1981. 
Training and Advisory Services—Program does essentially the same thing 
as Emergency School Aid program above—i.e., is aimed at eliminating 
discrimination. Consolidation of efforts and elimination of this program 
would save $54.7 million BA in 1981. 
Women's Education Equity—Eliminating new proposed grants and limiting 
1981 increase to 10% above 1980 BA (to 99.322 million BA) would save 
$10.678 million BA in 1981. 
Savings in Outlays: Recommended reductions in BA amount to approxi- 
mately 22.30% of total BA. Reducing outlays by same percent (to 948. 961 
million) would save $71.738 million in 1981 outlays. 


Apr. 1 to Sept. 30, 1980 


4. Libraries and Learning Resources. eN . 185. 988 148. 195 
Savings in BA: 
Public Libraries—1980 BA from Office of Education was $60.237 million. 
Limiting increase to auni 10% (to $66.261 million BA) would 
save $8.239 million in 1981. 
Research Libraries—Appears to be a new program; no comparable one 
appears in Office of re budget for prior years. 0 15 and approxi- 
838 23 grants at $300,000 each. Reducing 5 — to d amounts 
,000 each (total $3 million) would save $3.9 million in 1981. 
Educational Television Programming—Limiting 1981 increase to approxi- 
— | 10% above 1980 BA (to $3.385 million BA) would save $2.615 
million in 
Saige in Outlays: Recommended reductions in BA amount to 5 
of total BA. Reducing outlays by same percentage (to 824.732 million) 
woul id save $14.069 million in 1981 outlays. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION—Continued 
[In millions of dollars} 


1979 Apr. 1 to Sept. 30, 1980 FY 1981 savings 
BA BA 


5. Indian Education 
Savings in BA: j 
Payments to Local Education Agencies (LEA's) and non-LEA's—Reducing 
53 from 42% to 10% (to $57.2 million) would save $16.8 million 
in 5 
Special Programs for Indian Students—Limiting 1981 increase to approxi- 
mately the same level as for 1981 (l. e., 1%) (to $17.16 million BA) would 
save $1.84 million in 1981. f 1 
* in Outlays: Recommended reductions in BA amount to approximately 
18.4% of total BA, Reducing outlays by same percent (to $67.679 million) 
would save $15.26 million in 1981 outlays. 
6. Office of Special Education and Rehabilitation Services: 
A. Education for the Handicapped. ~ . 589.12 1.051. 26 788.939 1, 102. 05 968.5 
Savings in BA: Special Studies—1980 funding was at 50% of 1979 level. 
The 130% requested increase for 1981 is no pa Limiting 1981 in- 
— — to no above 1980 BA (to $1.1 million BA) would save $1.2 
million in 5 


Savings in Outlays: Recommended reductions in BA amount to approxi- 
mately 0.1% of total BA. Reducing outlays by same percent (to $967.532 
million) would save $0.968 million in 1981 outlays. 
6. Office of Special Education and Rehabilitation Services—Continued 
B. Rehabilitation Services and Handicapped Research — 449. 802 963. 875 957. 334 


"Apr. 1 to Sept. 30, 1980 


Savings in BA: = N 

Basic State Grants—An increase of 100% (to allow for additional six 
months) plus 10% over 1980 BA (to $719.386 million BA) would 
save $134.873 million in 1981, 

Training—An increase of 100% plus 10% over 1980 BA (to $21.265 
million BA) would save $4,235 million in 1981. 

National Institute for Handicap Research—An increase of 100% 
plus 10% over 1980 BA (to $30.188 million BA) would save $6.812 
million in 1981. 5 

National Council on the Handicapped— Appears to be a new council. 
Requested $256 million for 15 member group appears inordinantly 
ov funding to $150 million BA would save $106 million 
in i 

Savings in Outlays: Recommended reductions in BA amount to approxi- 
mately 26.10% of total BA. Reducing outlays by same percent (to $707.47 
million) would save $249,864 million in 1981. 


1980 


7. Office of Vocational and Adult Education 781.614 772.075 896. 196 854. 888 932. 796 907. 913 
. in BA: 
‘ocational education: 1 
Basic Grants—An 2 50% increase in 1979 BA (to $250 
million BA) would save $278.871 million in 1981. ; 
Program Improvement and Su 2 _Services—An_ approximately 
2 * in 1979 BA (to 36 .218 million BA) would save $71 mil- 
ton in * 
Programs of National Significance—Limiting increase to approximately 
10%, 1 1980 BA (to $31.1 million BAS would save $3.694 million 
in 2 
Consumer and e ee eee of program would 
save $43.497 million in 1981. 8 
State Advisory Councils —An bet Pp 50% increase from 1979 
BA (to $4.359 million BA) would save $2.141 million in 1981. 
Bilingual Vocational Training—A 50% increase in 1979 BA (to $4.124 
million BA) would save $1.876 million in 1981. = 
State Planning—Funding at more than twice 1979 BA (at $1.6 million 
BA) would save $3.4 million in 1981. 
Adult education: X 8 . 
Grants to States—Funding at more than twice 1979 BA (at $96 million 
BA) would save $24 million in 1981. tut PEDS 
Demonstration Dissemination and Related Activities—Elimination of 
this new program would save $2 million in 1981. 
Career Education Incentives—New aan in 1980 with start-up of $1.3 
million. Elimination of program would save $20 million BA in 1981. 
. of program would save $3.617 million 
in N 
Savings in Outlays: Recommended reductions amount to approximately 48.6% 
of total BA. Reducing outlays by same percent (to $466.668 million would save 
$441.245 million in 1981 outlays. 
8. Office of Post Secondary Education: 
A. Student Financial Assistance 3,753.65 2, 871. 316 3,600.969 3. 412. 695 3,305.75 3, 419. 926 94. 192 95.757 
Savings in BA: Basic fo pol — 5 crease to 10% over 
1980 BA (to $2,258.808 million BA) would save $94.192 million in 1981. 
Savings in Outlays: Recommended reductions in BA amount to approxi- 
mately 2.8% of total BA. "one outlays by same percent (to 
$3324.169 million) would save $95.757 million in 1981. 
B. ee kaon 1 Fund 897. 944 959. 621 975. 489 1, 122. 646 941. 661 123. 649 103. 582 
avings in BA: 
Federal Insurance Program/Contract Collection Costs—Reducin 
increase from 6634% to 10% over 1980 BA (to $.871 million BA 
would save $.449 million in 1981. 
Interest Subsidies Program/Special Allowance 8 
increase to 10% above 1980 BA (to 5460. 152 million BA) woul 
save $73.598 million in 1981. i 
Death and 8 Claims—Reducing increase to 10% above 1980 
BA (to $7.422 million BA) would save $1.767 million in 1981. 
Bankruptcy Claims—Reducing increase to approximately 10% above 
1980 BA (to $13.071 million BA) would save $2.929 million in 1981. 
Federal Insurance Program/Acquisition of Defaulted Loans—reduc- 
ing increase to 10% above 1980 BA (to $64.864 million BA) would 
save $10.823 million in 1981. 
Federal Reinsurance Program/Acquisition of Defaulted Loans—re- 
ducing increase to 10%, above 1980 BA (to $176.57 million BA) 
would save $34.083 million in 1981. 
Savings in Outlays: Recommended reductions in BA amount to approxi- 
mately 11% of total BA. Reducing outlays by same percent (to $838.079 
million) would save $103.582 million in 1981 outlays. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION—Continued 
[in millions of dollars} 


1979 Apr. 1 to Sept. 30, 1980 FY 1981 savings 


BA 0 BA 0 BA BA 06 
9. Higher and Continuing Education 396. 178 564, 623 408. 43 376.215 393. 329 17.765 16, 69 
Savings in BA: 
Program mgt ry Cooperative Education—Limiting 1981 increase to 
10% over 1980 BA (to $16.5 million BA) would save $6.5 million in 1981. 
international Education and Foreign Language Studies/Centers, Fellowships, 
and Research—Limiting increase to 10% above 1980 BA (to $18.7 million 
BA) would save $4.3 million in 1981. 
Fellowships, Group Projects and Research Abroad—Limiting increase to 
10% above 1980 BA (to $3.3 million BA) would save $3.7 million in 1981. 
Graduate Support Professional Educational Opportunities—Limiting increase 
1 10% above 1980 BA (to $9.735 million BA) would save 53.265 million 


Item 


Savings in Outlays: Recommended reductions in BA amount to approximately 
4.555 of total BA. Reducing outlays by same percent (to $354. million) 
would save $16,696 million in 1981. 


Apr. 1 to Sept. 30, 1980 
10. Office of Educational Research and Improvement: 
Research and Related Activities y 51.907 37.026 105.05 
Savings in BA: Research and Development—Lim iting 1981 increase to 
100% plus 10% above 1980 BA (to $84.8 million BA) would save 
$3.25 million in 1981. 
Savings in Outlays: Recommended reductions amount to approximatel 
3% of total BA. Reducing outlays by same percent (to $84.394 million, 
would save $2.61 million in 1981 outlays, 
B-School Improvement: POEME os oe ne i a cc a ag a retiree sn ccmneeiaees ad 157. 783 91.342 210. 523 
Savings in BA: © 4. 
Special Emphases/Gifted and Talented—Limiting increase to 100% 
plus 10% over 1980 BA (to $3.45 million BAS would save $2.83 
million in 1981, 
Arts in Education—Limiting increase to 100% plus 10% over 1980 
BA (to $2.75 million — would save $.75 million in 1881. 
Communities and Schools / Cities in Schools— Services provided 
here are already available elsewhere. Elimination of this program 
would save $3.05 million in 1981. 
PUSH for Excellence—Nine projects to mobilize community re- 
sources to improve school attendance, decrease drop-out rates, 
etc. Elimination of this program would save $1 million in 1981. 
Sa vings in Outlays: Recommended reductions in BA amount to sppe 
mately 3.6% of total BA. Reducing outers by same percent (to $178.998 
million) would save $6.684 million in 1981 outlays. 


1980 
II. Special Institutions: 4 
A. National Technical Institute for the Deaf . 16. 625 
Savings in BA: Career Development—Limiting 1981 increase to 10 per- 
1851 over 1980 BA (to 513.722 million BA) would save $1.12 million in 


Savings in Outlays: Recommended reductions in BA amount to approxi- 
mately 5.5 percent of total BA. Reducing outlays by same percent (to 
$19.189 million) would save $1.16 million in 1931 outlays, 

B. Gallaudet College 28 _ 

Savings in BA: Coleg Program—Limiting 1981 increase to 10 percent 
over 1980 BA (to $28.856 million BA) would save $1.757 millionin 1981. 

Savings in Outlays: Recommended reductions in BA amount to approxi- 
mately 3.5 percent of total BA. Reducing outlays by same percent (to 
$48.027 million) would save $1.741 million in 1981 outlays. 


16. 463 17. 349 17. 413 


44. 833 49. 415 48. 341 52. 276 49. 768 


Apr. 1-Sept. 30, 1980 

r e TEE en sp mene ch enema cee 24.013 22.079 
Savings in BA: Salaries and Expenses/Architecturel and Transportation C arriers 

Compliance Board—Reducing 1981 increase from requested 3407% to 100% 

plus 10% over 1980 BA (to $1.148 million BA) would save $1.152 million in 1981. 

Savings in Outlays: Recommended reductions in BA amount to approximately 

2.3% of total BA, Reducing outlays by same percent (to $15.751 million) would 

save $1.077 million in 1981 outlays. 


1980 
n . 126. 553 130. 781 163. 154 160. 936 244. 181 
Savings in BA: 


Salaries and Expenses/Program Administration /General Administration— 
Limiting increase to 10% over 1980 BA (to $176.027 million BA) will save 
$17.164 million in 1981. 

Planning and Evaluation—Limiting 1981 increase to 100% plus 10% over 
1980 BA (to $2.965 million BA) would save 53.28 5 million in 1981. 

Savings in Outlays: Recommended reductions in BA amount to approximately 
8.3% of total BA. Reducing outlays by same percent (to $184.638 million) 
would save $16.712 million in 1981 outlays. 


Grand total! 


a Se RS eS 2, 046. 317 1.131. 325 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 


[In millions of dollars} 


1979 FY 1981 savings 
Item BA o- | A BA 0 
1. Health Services Administration: 
A. Health Servi 1, 265. 311 1, 183. 174 1,378.156 1, 237. 603 1,437.28 1, 260.228 88.125 


3 in Sepia ecommended reductions amount to approximately 
6.9% of total BA. Reducing outlays by same percent (to $1,173.273 mil- 
lion) would save $86.955 million in 1981 outlays. 
B. Indian Health Services 492. 193 
Savings in Ba: . 
inical Services—Limiting 1981 increase to 10% over 1980 BA (to 
$464.597 million BA) would save $2.101 million in 1981. 
Tribal Management ye 1981 increase to 10% over 1980 BA 
(io $3.264 million BA) would save $1.965 million in 1981. x 
Savings in Outlays: Recommended reductions in BA amount to approxi- 
mately .6% of total BA. Reducing outlays by same percent (to $585.09 
million) would save $3.531 million in 1981 outlays. 


465. 345 548.777 526. 239 601. 819 588. 621 4.066 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES—Continued 
{In millions of dollars] 


1979 1980 FY 1981 savings 
item BA 0 BA 0 BA 0 


2. * for — Control/Preventive Health Services 291. 415 245.924 391. 036 303. 326 
vings in BA: 
revention Formula Grants—Elimination of new program will save $10 
million BA in 1981. 
2 8 Gtants— Elimination of new program will save $52 million 
n 1 
Risk Reduction Health N der eer na to 10% over 1980 BA 
(to $14.932 million BA) would save $1.609 million in 1981. : 
Fluoridation—Limiting increase to 10% over 1980 BA (to $7.463 million BA) 
would save $2.121 million in 1981. s 
Occupational Safety and Health/Research—Limiting increase to 21% over 
1979 BA (to $52.862 million BA) would save $10,567 million in 1981. (21% 
increase equals a 10% increase in bath 1980 and 1981. ra 
Training—Limiting increase to 21% over 1979 BA (to $10.265 million BA) 
would save $4.423 million in 1981. 
Buildings and Facilities—Delaying construction of new lab in Morgantown, 
W. Va. would reduce 1981 costs. Limiting increase to 10% over 1980 BA 
(to $12.579 million BA) would save $17.372 million in 1981. _ 
Savings in Outlays: Recommended reductions in BA amount to approximately 25% 
of total BA. Reducing outlays by same percent (to $227.495 million) would save 
375.831 million in 1981 outlays. 
3. National Institutes of Health: 5 o 
A. National Institute of Arthritis, Metabolism and Digestive Diseases 4 346.292 22. 02 
Savings in BA: J 
Arthritis, Bone and Skin Diseases—Reducing 1980 increase from 
34% to 20% (to $50.563 million BA) and allowing a 15% increase 
in 1981 (to $58.147 million BA) would save $3.119 million in 1981. 
Diabetes, Endocrinology and Metabolism—Reducing 1980 increase 
from 29% to 20% to $117.059 million BA) and allowing a 10% 
increase in 1981 (to $128.765 million BA) would save 56.945 
million in 1981. y £ 
ig ry Disease and Nutrition—Reducing 1980 increase from 
16% to 20% (to $46.197 million BA) and allowing a 10% 1981 
increase (to $50.817 million BA) would save $6.549 million in 1981. 
Kidney Disease, Urology and Hematology—Reducing 1980 increase 
from 34% to 20% (to $48.26 million BA) and allowing a 10% 1981 
increase (to $53.086 million BA) would save $5.407 million in 1981. 
Savings in Outlays: Recommended reductions in BA amount to approxi- 
mately 6% of total BA. Reducing outlays by same % (to $325.515 
million) would save $20.777 million in 1981 outlays. 
B. * near of Neurological and Communicative Disorders and Strokes 194, 234 242. 757 219. 642 249. 807 237. 397 14. 255 1.531 
vings in BA: 
‘ommunicative Disorders—Reducing 1980 increase from 35% to 
20% (to $30 million BA) and allowing a 10% 1981 increase (to 
$33 million BA) would save $2.15 million in 1981. 
Neurological Disorders—Reducing 1980 increase from 53% to 25% 
(to $64 million BA) and allowing a 10% 1981 increase (to $70.4 
million BA) would save $9.673 million in 1881. 
Stroke, Nervous System Trauma—Reducing 1980 increase from 37% 
to 20% (to $36.84 million BA) and allowing a 10% 1981 increase 
(to $40.524 million BA) would save $2,432 million in 1981. f 
Savings in Outlays: Recommended reductions in BA amount to , 
mately 5.7% of total BA. Reducing outlays by same percent (to $ 866 
__ million) would save $13.531 million in 1981 outlays. 
C. National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases 1391. 328 167. 871 216. 247 228. 412 
Savings in BA: : 
Immunology, Allergic and Immunologic Diseases—Reducing 1980 
increase from 39% to 20% (to $55.63 million BA) and allowing a 
10% 1981 increase (to $61.193 million BA) would save $7.73 
million in 1981. 
Microbiology and Infectious Disease—Reducing 1980 increase from 
30% to 207, 8 million BA) and recy) a 10% 1981 in- 
_ crease (to $103. 7 million BA) would save $5.614 million in 1981. 
Savings in 1 Recommended reductions in BA amount to ap roxi- 
mately 5.8% of total BA. Reducing outlays by same percent (to $202.482 
___ million) would save $12.466 million in 1981 outlays. 
D. National Institute of General Medical Science 277. 628 ` 261. 831 331.639 301. 418 29. 407 26. 52 4 
Savings in BA: 
Cellular and Molecular Basis of Disease—Reducing 1980 increase 
from 35% to 20% (to $94.768 million BA) and allowing a 10% 1981 
increase (to $104,245 million BA) would save $15.463 million in 1981. 
Genetics—Reducing 1980 increase from 36% to 20% (to $91.096 
million BA) and allowing a 10% 1981 increase (to $100.206 million 
BA) would save $11.574 million in 1981. 
Pharmacological Sciences—Reducing 1980 increase from 39% to 
20% (to $35.59 million BA) and allowing a 10% increase in 1981 
(to $39.149 million BA) would save $2.123 million in 1981. 
Direct Operations—Reducing 1980 increase from 32P to 20% (to 
$7.089 million BA) and allowing a 10% 1981 increase (to $7.798 
million BA) would save $0.247 million in 1981. 
Savings in Outlays: Recommended reductions in BA amount to approxi- 
mately 8.8% of total BA. Reducing outlays by same percent (to $274.894 
million) would save $26.524 million in 1981 outlays. 
E. National Institute of Child Health and Human Development 164. 252 209. 785 186. 177 217. 531 
Savings in BA: Population—Reducing 1980 increase from 39% to 20% (to 
$63.658 million BA) and allowing a 10% increase in 1981 (to $70.025 
million BA) would save $6.805 million in 1981. 
Savings in Outlays: Recommended reductions in BA amount to approxi- 
mately 3.1% of total BA. Reducing outlays by same percent (to 5194.59 
million) would save $6.227 million in 1981 outlays. 
n ↄ sO — 113. 449 116.97 116. 562 126. 527 
Savings in BA: Cataract—Reducing 1980 increase from 50% to 25% (to 
$8.125 million BA) and allowing a 10% 1981 increase (to $8.937 million 
BA) would save $1.28 million in 1981, 
Savings in Outlays: Recommended reductions in BA amount to approxi- 
mately 1% of total BA. Reducing outlays by same percent (to $125.262 
million) would save $1.265 million in 1981 outlays. 


98, 092 74. 831 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES—Continued 
Un millions of dollars] 


1979 FY 1981 savings 
Item BA 0 BA 


G. National ape Environmental Health Sciences 78.08 64.728 84. 306 
ngs in 
Prediction, Detection and Assessment of Environmentally Caused 
Diseases and Disorders—Reducing 1980 ey from 26% to 20% 
5 520.544 million BA) and allowing a 5 1981 increase (to 
— 9 million BA) and allowing a 1 188 “increase (to $22.598 
million BA) would save $2.772 million ín 1981. 
Mechanisms of 8 Diseases and Disorders—Reducing 
1980 increase from 37% to 20% (to $13.651 million BA) and allow- 
inga ay increase (to $15.016 million BA) would save $3.045 
ion in 
Environmental Health Research and Man A 20 0 ment Re- 
sources—Reducing 1980 increase from 0 $15.571 
million BA) and allowing a 10% 1981 i increase te 555. 28 million 
BA) would save $.159 million in 1981. 
Intramural Research—Reducing 1980 increase from 29% to 20% 
$23.103 million BA) and allowing a 10% 1981 increase (to 28003 
million BA) would save 56.193 million n 1981. 
Direct milion BA) and allowing increase from 45% to 20% 0% (to 
$2.176 million — 1 and allowing a 10% 1981 increase (to $2. 
million BA) would save $.221 million i in 1981. 
Savings in Outlays: Recommended reductions in BA amount to ap- 
roximately 12.7% of total BA. Reducing outlays by same percent 
00 to 578.949 million) would save $11.484 million in 1981 outlays. 
H. National Institute of Aging. 
Savings in BA: 
Aging—Reducing 1980 increase from 75% to 25% (to $35.992 million 
BA) 55 allowi maa 10% ad increase (to $39. 861 million BA) would 
save $16,802 million in 1 
Intramural dee cad Eat 1980 increase from 75% to 25% 
$9.438 million BA) and allowing a 10% 1981 increase (to 71052 
million BA) would save 83.134 million in 1981. 
Direct Operations—Reducing 1980 ere from 70% to 20% (to $2.33 
million BA) and allowing a 10% 1981 increase fto $2. 563 million 
BA) would save $.99 million in 1981. 
Savings in Outlays: Recommended reductions in BA amount to a 151 
mately 27.7% of total BA. Reducing outlays by same percent (to 5 161 
million) st} save $19.217 million in 1981 outlays, 
J. Research Resources b 159. 255 169, 302 N 2 163. 137 
Savings in BA: 
Biotechnical Research—Reducing 1980 2 from 28% to 20% 
(to $16.095 million BA) and Showin 1981 increase (to 
$17.774 million BA) would save $5 mill 2 is er 
Minority Biomedical Support—Reducing 1980 increase from 32% to 
20% (to $16.452 million BA) and Siis a 10% 1981 increase (to 
$18. 097 million BA) would save $.755 million in 1981. 
Savings in ia Recommended reductions in BA amount to 1475 
mately 3.1% of total BA. Reducing oo ee by same percent (to $158.08 
million) would save $5.057 million in 1981 outlays. 
4. Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental Health Administration: 
A. 'Alcoh 1 Drug 1 1 and Mental Health 1, 025. 53 926.252 1, 031. 454 951.408 1, 163. 396 
vings in 
Mental A Health, re 1980 increase from 21% to 15% 
to $138,727 million BA) and an a 15% 1981 increase (to 
159.537 million BA) would save 33.427 million in 1981. 
Services/State Programs—Reducing 1981 increase from 500% to 20% 
(to $9.12 million BA) would save $36.48 million in 1981. 
Grants to States—Elimination of new program would save $12.117 
million BA in 1981. 
Program Su pport-—Reducin 1980 increase from 33% to 20% 
332. 8⁴ mili lon BA) and allowing a 15% 1981 increase (to e 
million BA) would save $.347 million in 1981. 
Buildings and Facilities—Postponing new funds for renovation and 
design and miry 1981 increase to 50% over 1980 BA (to $1.188 
million BA) would save $4. 237 million in 1981, 
Program Management—Reducing 1980 increase from 46% to 20% (to 
563 million BA) and 1 a 15% 1981 increase (to $9.847 
million BA) would save $1.172 million in 1981. 
Savings in Outlays: Recommended reductions in BA amount to a 77 
mately 4.9% of total BA. Reducing ornats bY same percent (to fs. 727 
million) would save $48,728 million in 1981 outlays. 
B. St. Elizabeths 1 
Savings in BA: 
Outpatient Care—Reducing 1980 increase from 72% to 20% (to 
$4.058 million BA) and allowing a 15% 1981 increase to ($4.667 
5 BA) would save $3.27 million in 1981. 
Day AT eere ie increase from 99.6% to 25% My $.383 
million BA) and allowing a 13% 1981 increase “to $.44 million BA) 
would save $.654 million in 1 61. 
Outplacement—Reducing 1980 increase from 75% to 25% (to $.512 
million BA) and allowing a 15% 1981 increase (to $.589 milion BA) 
would save $.98 million in 1981. 
Savings in Outlays: Recommended reductions in BA amount to a rae 
mately 5% of total BA. Reducing outlays by same percent (to Tt 027 
million) would save $4.106 million in 1981 outlays. 
5. Health Resources Administration/ Health Resources. . G 555. 488 690. 153 578. 013 529. 692 513.187 
Savings in BA: Health Facilities/Conversion and Closure—Reducing start-up level 
125 etd program by 50% (to $4.873 million BA) would save $4.874 million in 


Savings in Outlays: Recommended reductions in BA amount to —— aa 
of total BA. Reducin; — by same percent (to $508,569 million) woul save 
$4.618 million in 1981 outlays. 
6. pumn Secretar 75 for Health / Sala es and Expenses 6 E * 126. 504 214. 781 
Savings in BA: Direct Program—Reducing 1980 increase from 93% to 50% (to 
$152.833 — an ane allowing a 10% 1981 increase (to $168.171 million’ BA) 
would save $46 illion in 1981. 
Saaga in, in cies: eee reductions in BA amount to approximately 
i BA. Reducing outlays by same percent (to $117.645 million) 
would save $32.603 million in 1981 outlays. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES—Continued 


[In millions of dollars) 


1979 FY 1981 savings 
Item BA BA 


7. Health Care Financing Administration: 


A. Grants to States for Medicaid 13, 125. 305 12, 407. 317 12, 190.068 11, 836.501 16, 086. 557 47 
Savings in BA: Total Program Costs, Funded—Reducing fraud and abuse ; e 
can account for reduction of 1981 increase from 28% to 20% (to 
$14,977.681 million BA). Savings of $1,108.876 million fn 1981 would 


result. 
Savings in Outlays: Recommended reductions in BA amount to approxi- 
mately 6.8%, of total BA. Reducing outlays by same percent (to $14,- 
420,424 million) would save $1,052,133 million in 1981 outlays. 
B. Grants to States for Medicaid/Proposed Legislation 34 295. 5 295.5 
8 proposed new programs save $295.5 million BA and out- 
ays in ý 
C. Sista ot 3 to harry Care Trust funds. 7, 760.913 7, 747.968 7. 968. 158 7, 968. 156 9,589.12 9, 589. 12 
avings in BA: 
Supplemental Medical Insurance—Reducing 1981 increase from 23% 
to 20% (to $8,516.4 million BA) would save $220.6 million in 1981. 
PSRO Activities—Reducing 1981 increase from 57% to 10% (to 
$36.575 million BA) would save 515.545 million in 1981, 
Savings in Outlays: Recommended reductions in BA amount to approxi- 
mately 2.4% of total BA. Reducing outlays by same percent (to $9,358.- 
982 million) would save $230.138 million in 1981 outlays. 
8. Social Security Administration: 
A. Assistance Payments Program._.-..-.--.-----.---..--------.------------ 6, 688.047 6, 610. 49 7, 314.327 7, 046. 8846 7, 797. 929 7, 681. 015 
Savings in BA: Aid to Families with Dependent Children—Strengthening 
work requirements, improving assets test, requiring better resource 
utilization, and curbing fraud and abuse can account for savings in 
$1,000 million BA in 1981, 
Savings in Outlays: Recommended reductions in BA amount to approxi- 
mately 12.8% of total BA. Reducing outlays by same percent (to 
$6,697.846 million) would save $983.169 million in 1981 outlays. 
B. Refugee Assistance 235. 264 140. 625 416.9 x 190, 368 
Savings in BA: 
Voluntary Agency Programs—Reducing 1981 increase from 80% to 
10% (to $22 million BA) would save $14 million in 1981. 
Federal Administrative Expenses—Reducing 1980 increase from 70% 
to 20% (to $2.476 million BA) and allowing a 10% 1981 increase 
(to $2.724 million BA) would save $3.776 million in 1981. 
Savings in Outlays: Recommended reductions in BA amount to approxi- 
mately 20.3% of total BA. Reducing outlays by same percent (to 
$151.724 million) would save $38.644 million in 1981 outlays. 
C. Federal OASDI Trust Funds: 
86, 892.957 90, 128.853 99,525.31 104, 029. 228 111, 883. 592 121. 162. 981 
15, 195.984 13, 944.024 17, 406.666 15, 364.926 20, 581. 389 17, 398. 994 
Savings in BA: Benefit Payments—Enacting H.R. 3236 as reported by 
Senate Finance Committee; reducing or eliminating low priority 
Social Security benefits, lump sum death benefits, minimum benefits, 
and benefits for mothers with no children under age 16 (rather than 
18); improving collection of overpayments would have no effect on 
1981 BA. 
Savings in Outlays: Recommended changes would result in a $700 
million savings in 1981 outlays. 
D. Limitation on Administrative Expenses 2. 272. 087 2, 272. 087 2,354.1 2, 354. 1 2, 671.65 2, 671. 65 
Savings in BA: 
Disability Insurance—Limiting 1981 increase to 10% over 1980 BA 
(to $793.092 million BA) would save $13.951 million in 1981. 
SSi—Reducing 1981 increase from 11% to 10% (to $704.331 million 
BA) would save $8.763 million in 1981. 
Savings in Outlays: Reducing outlays by the same amount as reduction in 
BA would save $22.714 million in 1981 outlays. 
E. Limitation on Research and Statistics „% 
Elimination of proposed new program would save $16 million BA and 
outlays in 1981. 
9, Human Development Services: 
A. Grants to States for Social and Child Welfare Services 3, 088.187 3,090.73 2, 508. 364 2, 433, 692 2,710 2,627 
Savings in BA: 
State and Local Training—Reducing 1981 increase from 55% to 10% 
(to $82.5 million BA) would save $33.5 million in 1981. 
Evaluation—Elimination of this new program would save $2.5 million 
BA in 1981. 
Savings in Outlays: Recommended reductions in BA amount to approxi- 
mately 1.3% of total BA. Reducing outlays by same percent (to 
$2,592.849 million) would save $34.151 million in 1981 outlays, 
B. Human Development Services 2,376.568 2, 241. 227 2, 158. 937 1,964.712 1. 778.511 1,686. 369 
Savings in BA: 
Administration for Children, Youth and families Head Start—Re- 
ducing 1981 increase from 12% to 10% (to $808.5 million BA) would 
save $16.5 million in 1981, 
Research and Demonstration—Reducing 1981 increase from 12% 
to 10% (to $16.17 million BA) would save $1.808 million in 1981. 
Administration on Aging/Area Agency Services and Centers—Re- 
ducing 1981 increase from 13% to 10% (to $271,667 million BA) 
would save $8.333 million in 1981. 
Savings in Outlays: Recommended reductions in BA amount to approxi- 
mately 1.4% of total BA. Reducing outlays by same percent (to 
$1,662.76 million) would save $23,609 million in 1981 outlays. 
Se A Se ——̃ —— eee 


Grand total 3, 176. 941 3. 756. 612 
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DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


[In millions of dollars] 


FY 1980 Savings 
Program BA 


Community Development Block Grants : : 
The FY 1980 budget authority for this program is $3.9 billion. The proposed FY 
1981 level is $3.95 billion, This program can be reduced by the $50 miltion increase that 
is proposed for FY 1981. An additional reduction can be obtained by reducing the 3% 
Secretary's discretionary fund by $50 million. A further reduction of $20 million can be 
obtained by not committing funds that are denied communities because of noncompli- 
ance with HUD regulations. å ay 4 
Reductions in outlays result from limiting increases in the CDBG program ($15 
million), not re-allocating funds which were not used by non-complying communities 
— = pe and not committing all of the Secretary 's discretionary balance funds ($5 
million). 
> Foley; Development and Research. — 
he FY 1980 budget authority is $49.6 million and the FY 1981 proposed 5 
authority is $54 million. FY 1981 proposed outlays are $54 million, the same as FY 1980. 
It is proposed to reduce budget authority and outlays by $15 million each for FY 1981. 
. Comprehensive Planning Grants... e 
he FY 1980 budget authority is $42.5 million and the FY 1981 proposed budget 
authority is $40 million. Outlays for FY 1980 are $56 million and are proposed to be $45 
million for FY 1981. It is proposed to reduce the budget authority and outlay level for 
FY 1981 by $20 million in each category. 
. Section 8 Housing 3 : : i 33, 200. 000 33, 200. 000 
A reduction of $7 billion in budget authority is proposed, which would result in 
approximately the same budget authority level in FY 1981 as was provided in FY 1980. 
As outlays are based on prior contractual commitments, and as there is a lengthy lead 
time beres contract commitment and HUD outlays, no reduction in FY 1981 are 
proposed. 


Grand total 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
[In millions of dollars] 


FY 1980 
tem BA 0 


. Occupational Safety and Health Administration: Reduce funding to the FY 1979 level. ‘ f 208. 2 53. 000 

è 579. 000 
The Jobs Corps ostensibly provi ged youth with a comprehensive 
program of basic education, vocational training, job placement, medical support and 
other services in a residential setting. The program has been growing peat since 
FY 1978—an increase of 47 new centers to an expected total of 107 centers. Millions of 
dollars are — Sg to remodel centers to make them more “‘energy efficient. The 
program is another boondoggle in the “War on Poverty,“ and duplicates many wel- 

'are-type services already available elsewhere. 

___ Real improvements, particularly among black teenagers, could be secured by pro- 
viding a youth differential for the minimum wage law, thereby allowing young people 
to enter the job market and work up to higher paying skill levels Abolish. 

. Welfare Reform Demonstrations: Reduce funding to the FY 1980 level 
r ee ee ee 
Strike all new programs from the budget. This is not the time to begin new and 
expensive programs during an economic crisis. 
Public Service Employment: 
Title II- (Structural) 
Title VI (Countercyclical); Fund at the FY 1980 level. 
. Work Incentive Program (WIN): Fund at the FY 1980 level 
$ bg Adult Conservation Corps 
liminate funding. This is another program that could be eliminated at little or 
no real social cost because it employs a large number of persons that traditionally 
can find jobs in the private sector. The President's budget phases out this program and 
shifts fu nding to the New Youth Initiatives programs. 
. Summer Youth Employment Program: Reduce estimated FY 1981 funding by 50% 
Relaxation of Davis-Bacon Wage Requirements 
The practical effect of Davis-Bacon, particularly in urban areas, is that workers 
on federal projects receive union scale, instead of an average locality rate. It is prob- 
able that repeal of Davis-Bacon would lead not only to some reduction in construction 
costs on Federal projects, but would also tend to reduce upward pressures on wage 
rates at nonfederal projects in the same localities. Studies by the General Accounting 
Office and the Council on Wage and Price Stability estimate that repeal of Davis-Bacon 
would result in federal budget savings of $134 million in FY 1981 in just three largest 
Federal construction programs: military, EPA construction grants, and ground trans- 
portation construction. 
: jaor = in the trigger for unemployment insurance extended benefits 
„Under current law, the federal government pays half the cost of 13 weeks of 
additional unemployment insurance benefits for those who have exhausted the 
regular benefits provided by state law. The extended benefits are payable only when 
state's insured unemployment rate exceeds a prescribed formula level, or when the 
national insured unemployment rate exceeds 4.5 percent. When the national trigger 
is reached, extended benefits are payable in every state, including those with low 
unemployment rates. If the national trigger were eliminated, the savings to the 
budget would reach about $1 billion in FY 1981 and another $1 billion in FY 1982, 
according to CBO economic assumptions. : 

_ The immediate losers of such an action would be unemployed persons in states 
with low unemployment rates, These are areas that the unemployed can most easily 
find other employment. These are also the areas that providing extended benefits 
tends to act as a disincentive to seeking the available alternative employment, 


3, 241. 000 
The institution of the proper budgetary restra 
stagnation or a severe down-turn in the economy, thereby avoiding heavy obligations 
for unemployment insurance payments and services. If proper fiscal and monetary 
policy prevents unemployment from rising past the 6.7% level, then outlays for 
83 Insurance and for State Employment Security Agency activities will 
n : 
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DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
{In billions of dollars] 


FY 1980 
tem 


1. Atomic Energy Defense Activities: No change 
2. Energy Supply R. & oe ar applications) 

Reduction. Held to 9.1% increase over 1980, to compensate for in However 
promising, solar energy is primarily a long term supply source, and additional in- 
creases cannot be justified at this time. 

. N Supply R. 
0 


the 9.1% needed to compensate for inflation. 
. Energy Supply R. & D. (Hydropower). 
0 


į N Supply R. & D. (Magnetic fusion). 

eduction. Held to 1980 level of $355.405 million. These are long range energy 

development projects for which funding increases cannot now be justified. 
. Energy Supply R. & D. (Electric energy systems). 

eduction. Power Supply Integration and Power Delivery held to 1980 levels. 
No change in Program Direction for which Carter budget already recommends sub- 
stantial reduction. These cannot be considered high priority energy efforts. 

5 E Supply R. & D. (Energy storage systems). 

o change, The Carter budget requested increase over 1980 is already less than 
the 9.1% needed to compensate for inflation. Although the work assisted by this pro- 
gram can have important benefits, funding at this level is adequate. 
cate Supply f. & D. (Environment) — 

‘eduction. Held to 9.1% increase over 1980, to compensate for inflation. 

Energy Supply R. & D. (Basic research). 

Reduction. Basic energy sciences reduced below 1980 level, with some programs 
held to 1979 level. Technical Assessment Projects program not funded. University 
Research Support held to 10% over 1980 level. No change in Technical Program and 
Policy Analysis, since Carter budget requested increase over 1980 is already less than 
the 9.1% needed to compensate for inflation. In general, funding increases for this 
kind of basic research cannot stand the test in a period of fiscal austerity. 

Energy Supply R. & D. (Multiprogram general purpose facilities)... ---------------- 
unding eliminated. These seventeen construction projects can be deferred. 
General Science and Research x 
Reduction. Held to 9.1 percent increase over 1980, to compensate for inflation. 
These programs are not directly associated with energy technology in the near or mid- 
term. Instead, they support research which is expected to have long-term scientific 
and technological impacts on energy development and utilization. Real growth in such 
long-term payoff efforts cannot be justified under current circumstances. 
Uranium Enrichment 


of $43.266 million includes a reap- 


g 
pos 


p 1981 is already well below the 1980 


5 Energy Production, Demonstration, and Distribution (co) 
o change. Coal production and utilization must have a high priority, and fund- 
ing at a level below that recommended in the Carter budget would undercut coal de- 
velopment efforts. 
. Energy Production, Demonstration, and Distribution (Naval petroleum reserves). -. 

No change. Although the Carter budget requests a substantial increase in funding 
for the NPRs, this funding increase is justified. it will be used to continue the aggres- 
sive oil exploration and development effort already begun. This will be especially 
important and beneficial if the decision is made to use NPR oil to fill the Strategic 
Petroleum Reserve. r 5 
Energy Production, Demonstration, and Distribution (Shale oil and oil and gas develop- 
ment projects) 

Reduction, No change in oil shale programs, since the Carter budget already re- 
quests funding cuts. Funding for Oil and Gas Development Projects held to 1980 levels 
or below. Economic incentives to private industry, as a result of crude oil decontrol and 
special pricing provisions of the Natural Gas Policy Act, should make funding at the 
level requested by Carter unnecessary. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY—Continued 
{In billions of dollars) 


FY 1980 FY 1981 savings 
Item BA BA 


26. ang Production, Demonstration, and Distribution (Solar)... . ‘ ° . 001 
‘eduction. No change in Solar Federal Buildings program, since the Carter 
budget already recommends substantial reduction. No change in Program Direction, 
since Carter requested increase is already less than the 9.1% needed to compensate 
— = Market Analysis held to 9.1% increase over 1980, to compensate for 
inflation. 
> coats Production, Demonstration, and Distribution (Federal leasing) 
o change. It is of critical importance that federal lands oil and gas leasing be 
accelerated. ny reduction in the Carter budget request would cripple that effort. 
5 * Production, Demonstration, and Distribution (Multi-resource). 
o change. Carter budget requested increase is alread y less than the 9.1% needed 
to compensate for inflation. 
ny Production, Demonstration, and Distribution (Executive direction) 
o change. Carter budget request already provides for substantial reduction. 
. Energy Conservation = 
eduction. Although these energy conservation programs are generally beneficial, 
funding at the level requested in the 1981 Carter b or even at the 1980 level— 
cannot be justified under current circumstances. Rising energy prices and other 
economic factors are likely to have the effect of inducing far greater energy conserva- 
tion efforts than these federal assistance and regulatory K A funded at the 
level recommended by Carter. Reductions are made on a selective basis and include 
complete elimination of the $50 million requested for a major paid advertising cam- 
paign to encourage conservation. 
ategic Petroleum Reserve. : RINER 
Reduction. The Carter budget request for a $2.3 billion reappropriation is 
reduced by $1.3 billion. According to a Budget Committee Minority report by Senator 
Bellmon, oil for the SPR could be provided while still achieving these savings by trans- 
ferring oil from the Naval Petroleum Reserves to the SPR instead of buying oil in the 
ri U „ an ly n; n r rgy- zin * 
world market, and by accelerating OCS and other energy-related leasing to com 
ensate for reduced NPR receipts. 
32. Economic Regulatory Administration 5 
Reduction. Selective reductions in Utility Programs and Regulatory Intervention, 
Compliance, Regulations Development. and Fuels Regulations. Emergency Prepared- 
ness and Program Administration held to 1980 level. Fuels Conversion limited to 
9.1% increase over 1980, to compensate for inflation. No change in the Office of 
Hearings and 422 Funding at this level will permit adequate administration 
and enforcement of the energy regulatory requirements of existing law. Reductions 
are possible primarily because of crude oil and petroleum product decontroſ and the 
elimination or de-emphasis of non-essential, non-productive programs. 
33. Energy Information Administration: Reduction. Reduced 10% 
34. Energy Security Reserve (Alternate fuels production) 
o change. The Carter budget requests no additio get 
Department of Energy for alternate fuels production. (The expanded program of 
r assistance for synthetic fuels production will be funded by the Synthetic 
uels Corporation to be created by the synthetic fuels bill.) 


Grand total 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
[In millions of dollars} 


FY 1980 
Item 


1. Office of the Secretary: 
Office of Sec. 
Dept. Admin 


Hold the 1980 levels for these administrative USDA offices. 

ceed bear E AYI ee eS ee eee 
Energy retrofit facilities 

All other (Gen. grouping) 


Total 
Held the Human nutrition program to 1980 level. The proposed retrofit of facilities 
for 81 was abolished for the present; and the all other category was allowed a $8.6 
million increase of FY 80. 
ee x E VEETES 
90 bd other category was allowed a $3 million increase in BA and $3.5 million increase 
in > 
4. Food Safety Quality Ser.: 
Slaughter Inspect... 
Processing Inspect 
Compliance 


Grants to States. 


Total 
Hold the FSQS to the 1980 le 4 
5. Economics, Statistics, and Cooperative Service: All other E 
All other category was allowed a $1 million increase for BA and $5.7 million in- 
crease for M 
6. Farmers Home Admn.: Salaries and Expenses k 246. 677 245, 871 
Salaries and expense were allowed to increase by $3.5 million for both BA and 
Outlays in FY 81. 
7. Office of International develop.: Intn'i and scientific and cooperation : 12,618 6. 868 
Hold to FY 80 level. 
8. Forest Service: Youth Conservation Corps E 55. 000 60.795 
5 Recommend abolishing this program because it is not needs oriented, that is to say, 
it does not address the high priority needs of unemployed youths. Itis basically a public 
financed summer camp with pay. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—Continued 
[in millions of dollars] 


Item 


9. Food and Nutrition Ser.: Child Nutrition: 
School Lunch 
Special Asst __ 
Breakfast Program 
Summer Food Ser... 
Child Care Food Prog 
Nutrition Study Survey. 
Food Program Admin 


Reductions in the Child Nutrition Program can be accomplished without 
jeopardizing nutritional value or truly deprived from receiving the benefits. A 5¢ 
reduction in the federal cash reimbursement rate for paying students in school 
program; lowering the eligibility standards for free and reduced priced lunches 
from 125% and 195% of poverty, respectively, to 100% and 175% of poverty 
— plus a $75/mo standard deduction for each; eliminate participation i in summer 
ped progres for large food vendors would accomplish substantial savings. *Note 
thot Y 81 increases still exist in Special asst. for $44 million, school breakfast 
for $45 million, child care food for $35 million, and $14 million for summer food 
service. Definitely not crippling cuts. 
Special Milk Program 

Reduce and freeze the federal reimbursement rate for half pints of milk served in 
chan that participate in one of the child nutritional programs. (Add 5¢ for paying 
children.) 
Special 9 Food Program (WIC). = 

Allowed approximately 10% growth in BA and Outiays for the WIC. program. 

The FY 81 increase is still $80 million. This is a program that will need to be capped 

to prevent it from becoming uncontrollable, 
Food Stamp Program: Total Program 6, 179. 199 6, 155. 156 9, 729. 870 9, 622. 170 3, 550. 671 3, 467.014 

Itis recommended that the food stamp program be retained at the 1977 ceiling 
established by Congress. The truly needy can be assisted most adequately with the 
$6 billion funding and the USDA can strive to reduce administrative costs and pro- 
gram duplication to handle the proposed reductions. 


Total, Agriculture Budget Savings PEIE M ES cnn E Sanman ——.—.— 4, 267. 565. 4, 137. 892 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 
Un millions of dollars] 


. Bureau of Land Mgt 
Energy and Mineral Mgt... 
Lands and Realty Mt 
Planning and Data Met 
Admin. and Enforcement 


Tota 
Bui was held to FY 80 funding for BA and the Outlay was given a 10% in- 
crease over FY 80 amounting to $30 million. 
. Fish/Wildtife and Parks Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service: 
Land and Water Conservation funds 539. 194 450, 828 610. 000 
F/W Resource Mgt 212. 620 198. 278 229. 766 


Ou ‘aid the above Services and programs to the FY 80 level for both BA and 

. National Park Service: General Funds F 4 427. 697 
National Park Service held to FY 80 BA and Outlay level. 

. Indian Affairs... ___ —— F. z 8 t 823. 290 
Retain the FY 80 Funding Tevels. 

. Office of the Secretary 
Retain the FY 80 level for BA and Outlay. 

. Water Project Construction, Bureau of Mines, Geological Survey 
No reductions recommended, 


Total savings for the Department of Interior 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Un billions of dollars} 


Item 


General Administration: Reduce Salaries and Expenses to 1980 spending levels 

Bureau of the Census: Reduce Salaries and Expenses to 1980 spendin, 5 ape 3 

Economic and Statistical Analysis: Reduce Salaries and Expenses to 1 

Economic Development Administration: Reduce Salaries and Expenses to 1980 levels. 

Economic Development Admn.—Economic Development Assistance Programs (to re- 
— 5 unemployment in economically distressed areas): Reduce to 1980 
unding leve! 


Subtotal 


ái ad ad ad 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—Continued 
[in millions of dollars} 
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Item 


6. Regional Development Program: Reduce to 1980 funding levels. 

7. National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration: Reduce Operations, Research 
and Facilities expenses to 1980 funding levels 

8. Patent and Trademark Office: Reduce Salaries and Expenses to 1980 funding levels.. 

9. Science and Technical Research: Reduce to 1980 funding levels 

10. mennas Administration: Reduce eee Subsidies to 1980 funding 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
{In billions of dollars] 


FY 1980 
Item 


. Office of the Secretary: Reduce Salaries and Expenses to 1979 levels 
. Office of the Secretary: Reduce investment in National Consumer Cooperative Bank to 


Office of Revenue Sharing: Strike Targeted and Anti-Recession Fiscal Assistance pro- 


gram (proposed legislation). 
č aes of Government Financial Operations: Strike Loans to Energy Security Corpora- 


Subtotal 


. 1 N debt: Reduce general expenses of administering the public debt 
o evels...... 

. Internal Revenue Service: Reduce Salaries and ‘Expenses to 1980 levels 
8 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
[In billions of dollars} 


FY 1979 
Item 


. Office of the Secretary: Reduce Salaries and Expenses to 1979 funding — 2 
. Federal Aviation Administration. Shift responsibility to the private sector 
iy the Senate charges for airports = brads (consistent with S. 164, 
the Senate on February 5, 1980 
ucing spending for large air 
Federal Highway Administration: 


liminate funding for certain “Trans 
Energy Initiatives,’ 


tation 
which are part of the President's Energy Security 


rogram 


: en Highway Transportation Safety Administration: Reduce to 1980 funding 


Subtotal 


. National Highway Transportation Safety Administration: 

Eliminate funding for certain “Transportation Energy Initiatives, which are 
part of the President's Energy henge E, Program (pending legislation) 
Eliminate funding for enforcement of m.p.h. speed limit and “‘incentive 
tants“ to States for complying thereto 
b 9 Administration: Reduce Northeast Corridor Improvement Program 
evel 

. Federal Railroad Administration: Reduce grants to AMTRAK to 1979 level 

. Urban Mass Transit Administration: Reduce to 1979 fundin, 

. Research and Special Programs Administration: Reduce to 1979 levels 

. J. —— ea Energy Initiatives (Other): Abolish Basic Automotive Research 
rogram 


(At this point, Mr. BRADLEY assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
am sure there are people around the 
country who wonder if Senators really 
know what is going on. In fact, Mem- 
bers of the Senate might recall the fable 
of the caliph of Baghad, who sat around 
with advisers and tried to ascertain what 
people in the city of Baghdad were think- 
ing about. 


Finally, in an effort to do so, the Caliph 
disguised himself in a peasant’s garb 
and went through the streets to find out 
what the people were really saying about 
him and the conditions of his time be- 
hind his back. 

I suggest that Senators do the same— 
that we go anonymously, where we are 
not perceived as Senators, and listen to 
the heartbreaking tales our constituents 
are telling us, but do it in a context where 


we would not be perceived as a Senator to 
be lobbied, condemned, lifted up, or 
elected or rejected, but simply to find out 
how things really are out in the country. 

I do not think the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee has the first idea of what is going 
on in the Nation’s economy. If they did, 
I do not believe they would come forward 
with the recommendation that is being 
presented here this afternoon. 

I have been out talking to people, and 
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I find that the economic conditions are 
really tough, that they really are as bad 
as the rhetoric around here would sug- 
gest. But we do not seem to take serious- 
ly our own rhetorical excesses. 

We talk of a crisis, and that word has 
been tossed around loosely in this Cham- 
ber for a long time. Even the President of 
the United States has used words such as 
that to describe the economic situation. 
Yet, the Senate Budget Committee has 
sent forward for the consideration of 
this body a business-as-usual budget, a 
budget which does not really change the 
direction of Federal financial policy as 
some have suggested. It just goes down 
the same road we have been going all 
these years. 

Most of the Nation’s well-known econ- 
omists are calling for a Federal tax cut. 
The Joint Economic Committee is calling 
for a Federal tax cut. Dozens of Senators 
are calling for a Federal tax cut. The 
Senate Budget Committee, evidently, is 
not listening. The committee, in its rec- 
ommendation, only undertakes to spend 
the huge increase in tax revenues which 
already has been legislated. Under the 
budget which we will be called on to vote 
on this week, the committee recommends 
new tax measures which would bring 
year-to-year increases in taxes from fis- 
cal 1980 to fiscal 1981, a stupendous total 
increase of $94 billion. 

The official excuse for this colossal tax 
rise is that the money is needed to bal- 
ance the budget while increasing defense 
spending and, in the process, avoiding 
drastic cuts in social programs. The facts 
do not support this contention. 

In any event, I note parenthetically 
that the whole argument about the level 
of social welfare spending tends to over- 
look the fact that welfare recipients suf- 
fer the most from inflation which is 
caused by excessive Federal spending, 
and they, in turn, are the ones who suf- 
fer disproportionately from the economic 
downturn which will be caused by the 
tax increases endorsed by this budget 
resolution. 

I do not know—and I do not think any 
other Member of the Senate knows— 
exactly how our shaky economy is go- 
ing to react to the jolt of a $94 billion 
tax increase; but for Congress to permit 
such an increase under the present eco- 
nomic circumstances entails an enor- 
mous and, in my judgment, an unjusti- 
fied and unnecessary economic risk. We 
should opt, instead, for greater restraint 
in spending, a well balanced budget, and 
lower taxes. 

Let me put the current economic trends 
in perspective. 

First, inflation: Clearly, this is the 
most serious concern of every wage earn- 
er, of every family, of every business, and 
I think of every economist. Of all the 
economic problems our Nation may face, 
inflation is clearly number one. Infla- 
tion is eroding our purchasing power at 
the fastest rate in recent U.S. economic 
history. The consumer price index rose 
more than 13 percent in 1979. During 
the first 2 months of 1980, it went up at 
the annualized rate of 17.9 percent. 

The producer price index, generally 
regarded by economists as a reliable in- 
dicator of future consumer prices, is go- 
ing up even faster. During the first quar- 
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ter of this year, this index increased at 
19.6 percent. At this rate, the dollar loses 
half its value every 30 months, assum- 
ing that inflationary pressures do not get 
out of control altogether, leading to the 
kind of superheated inflationary blowout 
that other nations have experienced. 

Meantime, U.S. productivity is skid- 
ding. Unemployment is rising once again. 
It was up to 6.2 percent in March, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and went up even more during the month 
of April. 

Mortgage lending rates, where mort- 
gage money is available, recently topped 
17 percent, and today it stands at 15 per- 
cent or more. This effectively eliminates 
housing credits except for a handful of 
wealthy and high-income people. The 
bank prime lending rate went up three 
times during the week the Budget Com- 
mittee was marking up this resolution 
and finally reached 20 percent. I do not 
know where it stands today, but it is at 
a historically high and unacceptable 
level. 

In the meantime, new housing starts 
have plummeted. Every day brings new 
reports of business failures; the stock 
market, rocked recently by a silver scare, 
is stagnant. Price levels on the New York 
Stock Exchange are one indicator of the 
Nation’s economic health and are about 
half of what they were 10 years ago, 
measured in constant dollars. A sizable 
number of financial institutions are los- 
ing money. 

I think it is fair to say—and we would 
find this out if we went out in disguise, 
like the Caliph of Baghdad—that jitters 
have affected every corner of this coun- 
try, ever business, every wage earner, and 
every family. 

Worst of all, in my opinion, is the 
change in public attitude toward infla- 
tion. One perceptive observer sums it up 
very well, it seems to me. He said: 

A change in expectation is the big new ele- 
ment. The prevailing feeling throughout the 
last year was that inflation would tail off, if 
only through a recession. But that viewpoint 
has been transformed. The prevailing ex- 
pectation now is that inflation will keep go- 
ing up and up and up... 

I believe this is an accurate observa- 
bes of public opinion in the country to- 

ay. 

What it means, in simple terms, is that 
the public has lost almost all confidence 
in the ability and/or willingness of Con- 
gress to get the situation under control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 15 minutes have expiréd. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me an additional 15 
minutes? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I appreciate the 
chairman’s courtesy. 

If Congress adopts the recommenda- 
tions of the Senate Budget Committee, 
it will tend to confirm the worst of the 
public's fears. Therefore, together with 
Senator RotH and more than a half- 
dozen cosponsors, I will offer tomorrow 
a substitute budget proposal which will 
do the following specific things: 

First, balance the budget; 

Second, provide a substantial increase 
in defense spending; 

Third, include modest increases in 
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most domestic programs by achieving 
well identified and documented savings 
in other budget functions; 

Fourth, reduce Federal spending as @ 
percentage of the gross national product; 

Last, but far from least, permit tax 
cuts in 1981, including indexing personal 
tax rates, the 10-5-3 depreciation sched- 
ule, and separate income stream tax 
treatment of income from savings. 

When that measure comes before the 
Senate for a vote, some will claim that 
our alternative budget is too tight, 
notably in the so-called social programs. 
But the savings we propose in these 
areas do not, for the most part, involve 
drastic program changes and certainly 
do not require undue reductions in serv- 
ices provided to the Nation’s needy. In- 
stead, our budget takes advantage of 
savings and reforms which previously 
have been recommended by the General 
Accounting Office, the Senate Finance 
Committee, the Department of HEW, 
and other entities for the reduction of 
programs either clearly unnecessary or 
wasteful or, in some cases, counter- 
productive. 

What we have done in our budget 
alternative is to take the recommenda- 
tions of independent and impartial 
groups and auditors, apply to them cost 
estimates developed for the most part 
by the Department of HEW, and 
simply built them into our budgetary 
assumptions. 

What we assume is that if the Na- 
tion’s economic future is really on the 
line—and I believe it to be—Congress, in 
that circumstance, could and should 
adopt the savings which have been pro- 
posed by the General Accounting Office, 
HEW, and the Finance Committee. 

This policy is a correct one, in my 
opinion. It was directed at bringing un- 
der control the rapid growth in the 
money supply which was then occurring. 
The economic crisis which has followed 
this change in policy has been incorrectly 
blamed on the Federal Reserve by con- 
veniently forgetting that high interest 
rates are the result not of restrictive 
monetary policy alone but of the inner 
action of the supply and demand for 
money. The responsibility for the current 
crisis rests in my judgment squarely with 
Congress and the administration for re- 
fusing to adopt fiscal policies comple- 
mentary to the actions of the Federal 
Reserve. 

During fiscal 1980 the Federal Gov- 
ernment will borrow about $57 billion 
from the public to support both on and 
off budget spending. This is an increase 
of over $16 billion from fiscal year 1979. 
All of this borrowing occurred as the 
Federal Reserve was tightening the rate 
of monetary expansion. Due to the tim- 
ing of Federal tax payments, net on- 
budget borrowing peaked in March and 
a surplus is recorded for several months 
thereafter. This means that the Govern- 
ment is borrowing at an accelerating rate 
at exactly the wrong time in terms of 
Federal Reserve policy. 

The Federal personal income tax has 
also had a strong impact on the demand 
for credit. As inflation has accelerated, 
individuals have been pushed into higher 
and higher marginal tax brackets. A 
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worker fortunate enough to receive wage 
increases equal to last years 13.3 per- 
cent increase in inflation will find his 
taxes increased by 26 percent, twice the 
initiation rate. This means that the teal 
disposable income of the most fortunate 
of American families, that is to say those 
who are able to get some kind of cost of 
living pay increase, nonetheless, find they 
have less spendable income this year 
than last. Under the circumstances it is 
no wonder that we see a decline in the 
saving rate as well and a tremendous 
surge in credit demand by households 
and the precipitous decline in the rate 
of individual savings. 

Mr. President, 8 months ago, during 
consideration of the second concurrent 
budget resolution for fiscal year 1980, an 
impressive list of economists, scholars, 
and business leaders publicly advocated 
major tax reductions. This list included 
such experts as Prof. Walter Heller, Alan 
H. Meltzer of Carnegie-Mellon, Dr. Irv- 
ing Kristol of New York University, and 
many, many others. Since that time the 
list of authorities calling for tax reduc- 
tion has expanded to include almost 
every well-known economist in the 
United States. 

This movement has been fostered by 
the realization that marginal tax rates 
are in effect providing strong disincen- 
tives to productive activity. 

Unfortunately, the Budget Committee 
continues to ignore this growing chorus 
of economic expertise even when it is 
joined by congressional voices. The Joint 
Economic Committee in its annual re- 
port for 1980 and in testimony this win- 
ter before the Budget Committee called 
for a $25 billion tax cut aimed at re- 
storing economic incentives. 

In his introductory remarks our col- 
league, Senator LLOYD BENTSEN of Texas, 
chairman of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee said: 

The Joint Economic Committee is now on 
record in support of the view that tax policy 
can and should be directed toward improv- 
ing the productivity performance of the 
economy over the long term and need not be 
enacted only to counter a recession. 
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These views echo those which have 
been previously expressed by Prof. Ar- 
thur D. Laffer of the University of South- 
ern California and former Chief Econ- 
omist for the Office of Management and 
Budget. Laffer, long an advocate of sup- 
ply-side economics and of the powerful 
influence of economic incentives on in- 
dividual behavior, described the tax cut 
in these terms: 

The recession that we're headed into could 
be much less serious if Congress enacted a 
tax cut of the type proposed by President 
Kennedy and enacted in 1964. To argue that 
a tax cut is inflationary because it would 
create a deeper budget deficit by curtailing 
revenues is“ inappropriate. If you encour- 
age more production, you will lose much less 
in tax revenues and may even increase them. 


The litany also has been joined by 
Prof. Martin Feldstein, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and president of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. The Wall 
Street Journal characterized his position 
in these terms: 

[He advocates] a policy of “tight money 
and positive fiscal incentives” by which he 
means principally tax cuts for business. With 
tight money, tax cuts will not be inflationary, 
he argues, and our forecasting techniques are 
too inaccurate to justify rejecting a tem- 
porary increase in the budget deficit that 
achieves desirable structural effect. 

Gardner Ackley, Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers under 
Fresident Johnson, has also called for 
tax cuts. In his opinion what we need are 
tax cuts that will increase the real dis- 
posal income of workers and thus 
dampen demand for wage increases above 
Presidential guidelines. 

Testifying before the Banking Com- 
mittee, he called for “tax cuts that would 
encourage workers to adhere to wage 
guidelines.” 

Dr. Arthur Burns said we need a tax 
cut, and he made this observation re- 
cently: 

The President . . . failed to present a plan 
for stimulating improvement of productivity. 
The President failed to present a plan for 
dismantling regulations that have been im- 
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peding the competitive process. . There is 
nothing new in the new budgetary policy an- 
nounced by the President to give people con- 
fidence that the era of persistent budget 
deficits is coming to and end. There is, there- 
fore, nothing in the new budgetary policy to 
turn our inflationary psychology around, to 
make people feel that inflation will no longer 
be nourished in the future by excessive Gov- 
ernment spending. 


Burns went on to call for reductions 
in business taxes in each of the next 5 
to 7 years, small in the first 2 years and 
larger in the later years. 

Mr. President, I could go on, but I 
think the point is well made. 


Economist after economist has come 
to Congress and said, “We need a tax 
cut.” 

I do not know of a single economist— 
there may be one—I do not know of a 
single economist, I do not know of a 
single businessman, I do not know of 
anyone out in the private sector econ- 
omy who has come to the Senate and 
said, “What we really need is a huge tax 
increase.” 

And yet that is precisely what the 
Budget Committee brings us this after- 
noon. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. President, 
that the Armstrong-Roth alternative 
budget will offer an opportunity to re- 
strain Federal spending, balance the 
budget, increase defense spending and 
cut taxes about $19 billion tax cut for 
fiscal year 1981 which translates to $30 
billion for fiscal year 1981 and much, 
much larger increases, much larger tax 
reductions in the outyears. 

The table below shows the revenue 
recommendation of the Senate Budget 
Committee. As indicated, the committee 
has chosen to ignore the weight of 
opinion regarding the desirability of a 
tax cut in fiscal year 1981 in favor of an 
increase of $6.4 billion over the current 
law level for fiscal year 1981 and $94 
billion over estimated 1989 revenues. The 
revenue floor of $623 billion represents 
21.6 percent of GNP, a level of taxation 
unequaled since World War II. 


Actual 


1978 


1984 1985 


$940.2 $1, 087.7 
13.2 17.6 


$402.0 $465.9 $509, 0 $517.8 $528.9 


1 Revenues for fiscal years 1980 to 1985 are Senate Budget Committee recommendations. 


The tax reduction contingency of $10.1 
billion is dependent on maintaining the 
spending limits recommended. Given the 
assumptions in the committee report, the 
chances of achieving this goal are small. 
In each of the past 2 fiscal years, we 
have resorted to a third concurrent reso- 
lution in order to allow for supplemental 
appropriations in excess of the previ- 
ously established budget ceilings. By pro- 
viding the Congress with an excessively 
high spending target, the committee al- 
most guarantees that there will be no tax 
cut. In fiscal year 1980, actual spend- 


ing—if the third concurrent budget reso- 
lution is adopted—will be 4.6 percent 
above the level recommended by this 
committee in its second concurrent 
budget resolution. If the spending level 
in the current resolution is breached by 
as much as 1.6 percent, there will be no 
tax reduction. It is unconscionable that, 
at a time of declining real disposable in- 
comes, this committee should choose to 
balance the budget through an assault 
on American taxpayers. 

Can substantial tax cuts accompany a 
balanced budget and increased expendi- 


1, 015. 


953.4 
17.0 19.0 


1 
1 


2 Fiscal year 1980 changes are due to inflation and President Carter's oil import fee. 


tures in some vital areas, such as de- 
fense? Through careful budgeting, this 
is not only possible—it is imperative. 
There are, obviously, two ways to bal- 
ance the budget: through increased rev- 
enue or decreased spending. The admin- 
istration and the majority in the com- 
mittee have opted for the former: taxes 
will be increased by over $94 billion from 
fiscal year 1980 to fiscal year 1981. This 
will occur through a combination of in- 
flation-induced increases in personal in- 
come tax revenues, the windfall profit 
tax, the new oil import fee, and the ma- 
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jor social security tax increases expected 
next January. It is not only possible, but 
infinitely preferable, in my opinion, to 
lower total Federal spending signifi- 
cantly; augment defense needs to coun- 
ter the severe downturn in the budget 
levels this sector has experienced in the 
last 15 years relative to nondefense 
items in the budget; provide substantial 
tax cuts in both the individual and cor- 
porate tax structure; and balance the 
Federal budget, ending or dramatically 
lessening the inflationary spiral in which 
we currently find ourselves. 

The following pages will detail the 
specifics of a proposal which will achieve 
these goals. When the budget resolution 
comes to the floor of the Senate, I intend 
to offer an alternative budget package 
which will reduce outlays for fiscal year 
1981 to $596.7 billion; set a revenue level 
of a like amount, $596.7 billion; provide 
a calendar year 1981 tax cut of approxi- 
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mately $30 billion (or a fiscal year 1981 
tax cut of approximately $19 billion); 
and contain an increase in defense 
budget authority and outlays of $32.8 
billion and $26.4 billion, respectively, 
over the fiscal year 1980 levels contained 
in the second concurrent budget resolu- 
tion. This proposal is responsive to the 
needs of the Nation and the requirement 
to reorient Federal fiscal and monetary 
policy to long-term national growth and 
stability. 


RECOMMENDED MODIFICATIONS IN SPENDING 
TOTALS 


FUNCTION 050: DEFENSE 


The committee’s recommendation for 
the defense function represents a 
heartening (though some still would say 
inadequate) step toward meeting the 
threat to America’s security. 

The proposed ceilings of $174 billion 
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in budget authority and $156.3 billion in 
outlays in fiscal year 1981 are $9.5 billion 
and $5.8 billion, respectively, higher than 
President Carter proposed in his revised 
budget; $12.2 billion and $10.1 billion, 
respectively, higher than the President’s 
original budget submission, and repre- 
sent a growth in funding of $30.3 billion 
in budget authority and $22.3 billion in 
outlays from the mark proposed by the 
committee in the third concurrent 
budget resolution recommended for 1980. 

This is a welcome reversal of the trend 
of the last 10 years in which defense 
spending has declined steadily in real 
terms, as a percent of the Federal budget, 
and as a percent of the gross national 
product (GNP). The following table 
illustrates the extent to which defense 
spending has been dropping relative to 
other nondefense components in the 
Federal budget and inflation. 


TABLE B.—COMPOSITION OF BUDGET OUTLAYS IN CURRENT AND CONSTANT (FISCAL YEAR 1972) PRICES, 1958-83 


[In billions of dollars} 
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Source: Budget in Brief, Budget of the United States FY 1981: p. 79. 


The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff reported to Congress this year that 
the Soviet Union now possesses an ac- 
cumlated military capital stock from 25 
to 50 percent larger than that of the 
United States. That differential, General 
Jones said, is expected to increase to 40 
to 60 percent by the mid-1980’s. 

The Central Intelligence Agency esti- 
mates the Soviets are spending 50 per- 
cent more on defense than the United 
States; 80 percent more on military pro- 
curement; 250 percent more on ground 
forces; and 260 percent more on stra- 
tegic forces. 

The United States maintains 16 Army 
and 3 Marine divisions. The Soviet Union 
has 170 divisions in active service, and 
the “tooth to tail” ratios of the Soviet 
divisions are greater than ours. 

The United States has 10,000 tanks. 
The Soviet Union has 45,000 tanks, and 
theirs are more capable. 

The Soviets have a 4-to-1 advantage 
in artillery pieces, a 2-to-1 advantage in 
armored personnel carriers, and a slight, 


but ominously growing, lead in tactical 
aircraft. 

On the seas, the Red Navy has a 4-to-1 
advantage in ships of all kinds, a 5-to-2 
advantage in attack submarines, and a 
3-to-2 advantage in surface combatants 
and amphibious ships. 

This comparison does not even take 
into account the substantial, and rapidly 
growing, military power of Soviet sur- 
rogates like Cuba, and potential Soviet 
surrogates such as Libya and Iraq. Cuba 
has the potential to prevent reinforce- 
ment and resupply of our NATO forces 
from the Gulf ports. There are more 
tanks in the Iraqi Army than in the U.S. 
Army. 

Even with the increase proposed by 
the Budget Committee, spending for de- 
fense will hold steady as a proportion 
of total Federal spending and will con- 
tinue to decline as a proportion of GNP, 
to about half the level of the 1950’s and 
early 1960’s, when the threat to U.S. 
security was much less severe. 


Clearly, more needs to be done, and 

it needs to be done quickly. 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 

The most serious problem in our 
Armed Forces today is military man- 
power. The authorized strengths of ou“ 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps are at their lowest levels since 
1950, yet the services have been unable 
to attract and retain the quantity and 
quality of men and women required to 
meet even these modest goals. 

The problem is most acute in the Navy 
where otherwise seaworthy ships soon 
may have to be tied to the dock because 
of a shortage of more than 20,000 skilled 
petty officers required to put them to sea. 
Army units in the continental United 
States are seriously short of noncommis- 
sioned officers. The Air Force is suffering 
from a dangerous hemorrhage of pilots. 

Along with the decline in quantity, 
there has been a disturbing decline in 
quality. Fewer high school graduates are 
entering the Armed Forces, and a greater 
proportion of the high school graduates 
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who do enter are from the lower half of 
their class. Robin Pirie, the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Manpower and 
Reserve Affairs, admitted recently that 
due to a test-grading foulup, a far higher 
proportion of new recruits are in the low- 
est mental category than had previously 
been thought. A recent Army study found 
that less than a third of tracked vehicle 
mechanics could perform as much as 
two of their eight basic tasks. 

The blame for military manpower 
problems has often been laid, unfairly, 
at the doorstep of the All-Volunteer 
Force (AVF). The real culprit is Con- 
gress which has reneged on virtually all 
the promises of pay and perquisites it 
made at the time the AVF was created. 

The personnel shortfalls are not in the 
lower enlisted grades that a return to the 
draft would cure, but in the middle non- 
commissioned officer and officer grades. 
The Army is actually overstrength in the 
three lowest enlisted grades. Recruitment 
shortfalls at present authorized strengths 
result primarily because of unrealisti- 
cally high demands made to offset plug- 
ing rates of retention among officers and 
noncommissioned officers who ought to 
be on a career track, but who are leaving 
the service in record numbers. Over the 
past few years, the second-term retention 
rate in the Air Force has declined from 
75 to 59 percent; in the Navy from 64 to 
45 percent, and in the Marine Corps from 
47 to 45 percent. Third-term reenlist- 
ments also have plunged alarmingly. 

It is not hard to understand why. As 
a result of three pay caps and two pay 
“redistributions” in the 8-year history of 
the All-Volunteer Force, military com- 
pensation has fallen an average of 12 
to 24 percent relative to the cost of living 
in each pay grade. Base pay for a begin- 
ning recruit has fallen to 83 percent of 
the minimum wage. At least 100,000, and 
perhaps as many as 300,000, military per- 
sonnel and their dependents are eligible 
for food stamps. An E-4 earns less than 
a cashier at McDonalds. A chief petty 
officer with 17 years of service earns no 
more than a janitor on the union scale. 

Along with the decline in basic pay 
and allowances, servicemen and women 
have suffered sharp cutbacks in the 
fringe benefits they used to enjoy. The 
availability and quality of medical care 
for servicemen and their dependents has 
declined, and its cost has risen. Subsidies 
for commissaries and post exchanges 
have been reduced. Performance bonuses 
have been eliminated. 

Under the circumstances, it is no won- 
der that so many skilled people are leav- 
ing the military after 5, 10, or even 15 
years of service. The wonder is that so 
many are staying. 

Congress is also largely to blame for 
the decline in quality in the All-Volun- 
teer Force. The best single incentive for 
enlistment in the Armed Forces for the 
college-eligible, high school graduate 
male was the GI bill. Congress eliminated 
that in 1976. Congress’ penchant for 
drastically reducing funding for opera- 
tion and maintenance have reduced sub- 
stantially the amount of training recruits 
get. Even a Ph, D. recruit would have dif- 
ficulty performing a military mission 
well without experienced noncommis- 
sioned officers to teach him, or without 
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adequate time to practice with the tank, 
howitzer, or other piece of complex mili- 
tary equipment we expect him to operate 
in combat. 

Obviously, there can be no solution to 
the military manpower problem that does 
not involve a substantial increase in pay. 
I intend to offer legislation which will: 

First. Remove the authority of the 
President to impose “caps” on military 
pay. The first step in turning the military 
manpower problem around is to assure 
our service men and women that their in- 
comes will not continue to decline rela- 
tive to the cost of living. Pay caps have 
been the principal bone of contention 
among the servicemen I have talked to. 
Removing the President’s authority to 
impose those caps would be the best way 
to signal our service men and women 
that things will get better, not worse, for 
the career soldier. 

Second. Tie military cost-of-living in- 
creases to the cost of living. Under pres- 
ent law, military pay is tied to pay in- 
creases given to selected professional, ad- 
ministrative, technical and clerical 
(PATC) workers in the private sectors. 
PATC wages are not expected to keep 
pace with inflation over the next several 
years. If military increases remain tied 
to the PATC scale, they will continue to 
decline relative to the cost of living. My 
bill would index cost-of-living increases 
to increases in the GNP deflator, which 
would make it possible for military fam- 
ilies to keep up with actual increases in 
the cost of living. 

Third. Provide “catchup” pay increases 
for all military personnel. If we hope to 
recruit and retain the personnel required 
to man the Armed Forces at authorized 
levels, we will have to restore military 
compensation to something approaching 
the levels that existed at the time the 
AVF was created. My bill will provide a 
9 percent pay increase for the three low- 
est enlisted grades and the two lowest 
officer grades, to be phased in at a rate 
of 3 percent a year for 3 years; and an 
18 percent pay increase for the career 
force, to be phased in at a rate of 6 per- 
cent a year for 3 years. This, coupled 
with increases in specialty pays—many 
of which have not been boosted since 
1955—and in selected reenlistment 
bonuses, should largely resolve the reten- 
tion problem, and substantially ease re- 
cruitment problems. 

The cost of the pay package outlined 
above would be less than $2 billion in 
fiscal year 1981, rising to $4.8 billion in 
fiscal year 1983, a modest price to pay for 
the single most significant step we can 
take to strengthen our defenses. 

In order to improve the quality as well 
as the quantity of recruits entering the 
Armed Forces, we need to restore the pri- 
mary incentive for high school graduates 
to enter the Armed Forces—the GI bill. 
To that end, I will introduce the GI bill 
of 1980, which would provide a young 
man or woman who completes 2 years of 
honorable service in the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard 
with 100 percent of tuition and fees, to a 
maximum of $3,000 a year, for a maxi- 
mum of 4 academic years; and a living 
stipend of $300 a month for a maximum 
of 36 months. Since eligibility for the GI 
bill of 1980 would apply only to those 
who enlist or re-enlist on or after Janu- 
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ary 1, 1981, this vital reform would cost 
nothing in the 1981 and 1982 fiscal years. 

While personnel is the most serious, it 
is far from the only problem facing our 
Armed Forces. The President’s proposed 
budget does not provide enough funding 
to replace aircraft likely to be lost 
through attrition, much less the addi- 
tional aircraft required to flesh out un- 
derstrength Navy and Air Force squad- 
rons. The President's 5-year shipbuilding 
program will result in our already under- 
strength Navy declining from 522 ships 
in this fiscal year to 517 ships in fiscal 
year 1990. This compares with 1,764 ships 
already in the inventory of the Red Navy. 
More funding is urgently required for de- 
velopment and deployment of the en- 
hanced radiation warhead, the Pershing 
II missile, cruise missiles of all types, ac- 
celerated development of the MX and 
Trident II missiles and the Trident sub- 
marines, and development of a follow-on 
bomber to replace our aging B-52’s. 

The modest increase in defense spend- 
ing proposed by the Budget Committee, 
however heartening, clearly is inade- 
quate to meet our pressing defense needs. 
Spending for defense should be raised at 
least to the modest levels proposed by the 
Armed Services Committee, with a firm 
commitment made to much larger de- 
fense expenditures in future fiscal years. 

It will be argued by some that spend- 
ing for domestic programs should not be 
beggared to provide for our defense 
needs. But we would all do well to re- 
member the admonition of Sir John 
Slessor, the British Air Marshal, who 
said: 

It is customary in the democratic coun- 
tries to deplore expenditures on armaments 
as conflicting with the requirements of social 
services. There is a tendency to forget that 
the most important social service a govern- 
ment can do for its people is to keep them 
alive and free. 
FUNCTION 250: GENERAL SPACE, SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

For this function, I recommend the 
current law level of funding. With care- 
ful internal budgeting and, perhaps, de- 
ferral of marginal NSF programs, it 
should be possible to maintain full fund- 
ing for high priority programs such as 
the Space Shuttle. 

FUNCTION 270: ENERGY 


The programs administered by the De- 
partment of Energy have been, by any 
measure, dismal failures. The committee 
has taken a solid first step in reducing 
these expenditures by cutting outlays 
$1.9 billion for fiscal year 1981. 

The committee substantially reduced 
funding for the strategic petroleum re- 
serve. This cut was justified, given the 
poor technical and administrative per- 
formance of the program. The remaining 
funding in this program should be elim- 
inated for a saving of $300 million. 

An SBC staff option is the termination 
of the low-income weather program. This 
$100 million program has been plagued 
with administrative delays and problems 
associated with the existing rules and 
regulations. Due to its poor performance 
and the plethora of tax credit programs 
now available, it should be eliminated. 

In addition to these two program 
changes, an additional $100 million can 
be saved at DOE through administrative 
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efficiency. As price controls are phased 
out the economic regulatory administra- 
tion can be reduced substantially. Fur- 
ther reductions can be achieved through 
cutting back on the extravagant use of 
consultants for which the DOE is in- 
famous. 
FUNCTION 400: TRANSPORTATION 


Although urban mass transit subsidies 
were reduced substantially, the commit- 
tee recommendation fails to provide 
reasonable and logical reductions in 
spending for rail transportation. An 
additional $700 million should be saved 
by eliminating subsidies to Amtrak. 

Amtrak clearly has failed. The tax- 
payers’ subsidy of Amtrak, since it took 
over rail passenger service in the United 
States on May 1, 1971, has risen from 
$40 million in the first year to almost 
$800 million in fiscal year 1979. When 
Amtrak started operations, the taxpayers 
paid about one-half the total cost. Now 
they pay nearly two-thirds. Even after 
Congress phased out the most inefficient, 
not a single one of Amtrak's routes covers 
its costs. 

During consideration of S. 712, author- 
izing Amtrak funding for fiscal year 1980 
through 1982, several Senators made the 
following observations: 

Since the beginning of Amirak, deficits 
have grown, yet service has deteriorated; 

Amtrak routes have been added with- 
out any effective evaluation of the per- 
formance of new or even existing routes; 

The total costs of Amtrak have been 
$3 billion in direct subsidies and an ad- 
ditional $900 million in loan guarantees: 

While taxpayers subsidize two-thirds 
of Amtrak’s costs, fewer than 1 in 100 
actually use the system; 

Last year Amtrak carried fewer pas- 
sengers than it did in the year before; 

Despite the recent energy shortage 
which has created a flurry of increased 
ridership of Amtrak, many of the trains 
are still running less than half full; 

Amtraks on-time performance is get- 
ting worse, not better; 

Though Amtrak has added new equip- 
ment, the average speed of trains is less 
now than it was 30 years ago; 

After 8 years in the business, Amtrak 
still carries less than 1 percent on inter- 
city passengers. 

Though horror stories abound, per- 
haps only one is sufficient to highlight 
the absurdity of continued massive Fed- 
eral subsidies to a system that simply 
is not working: 

The Department of Transportation 
statistics for 1977-78 showed that the 
Government could fly first class every 
man, woman, and child riding the 
Southern Crescent from Birmingham to 
Washington free of charge to the pas- 
sengers and then give them each $41 to 
boot compared to the cost of running the 
train service. The subsidy for the trip 
from Birmingham to Chicago amounted 
to $163 per person. 

Many of the arguments used to sup- 
port Amtrak are not substantiated by 
the facts. For instance, Amtrak is said 
to conserve energy. With high loads and 
efficient locomotives, Amtrak would use 
less energy per passenger mile than al- 
ternative modes of transportation, But 
the data show conclusively that, on aver- 
age, Amtrak is only about one-half as 
energy-efficient as the inter-city bus and, 
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outside the Northeast Corridor, Amtrak 
uses more energy per passenger mile than 
even the automobile. 

Supporters claim that Amtrak is sup- 
posed to protect the environment. While, 
on average, Amtrak does pollute less per 
passenger mile than either the automo- 
bile or the airplane, it pollutes more than 
its chief competitor, the intercity bus. 

Amtrak, it is said, is needed to reach 
isolated areas. Yet buses serve 30 times 
as many cities and carry over 17 times 
as many passengers. 


Although I personally wish it were 
otherwise, I doubt that Amtrak will sur- 
vive more than a few more years. It is 
serving no real need and is inordinately 
costly. Under the circumstances, it would 
be wise to terminate this program sooner 
rather than later. 

FUNCTION 500: EDUCATION, TRAINING, EMPLOY- 
MENT AND SOCIAL SERVICES 

The committee’s recommendation is a 
commendable effort at returning a num- 
ber of programs in this mission to their 
original purposes. Over the past 20 years 
these programs have been diverted from 
their goals of providing basic job skills 
to the young and retraining older work- 
ers who have been the victims of indus- 
trial dislocation or skill obsolescence. By 
eliminating the programs which do not 
achieve or are not directed to these goals 
we will enable the Department of Educa- 
tion and the Department of Labor to 
concentrate on provision of marketable 
job skills. 

The CETA public service employment 
program should be phased out completely 
at the end of this fiscal year. Poorly tar- 
geted to begin with, the program long 
ago outlived its own initially stated ob- 
jective of providing countercyclical re- 
lief during periods of high unemploy- 
ment. Furthermore, the CETA public 
service employment program has been 
riddled with fraud and abuse. In 1978, a 
Brookings study indicated that as many 
as 50 percent of the public service jobs 
may be substitutions in one form or an- 
other. A Department of Labor internal 
audit in April of 1978 found that 11.25 
percent of the public service participants 
were either ineligible for employment in 
the program (9.23 percent) or of unde- 
termined eligibility due to insufficient 
funding information. The markup mate- 
rials themselves indicate: 

It is debatable whether the title VI PSE 
program serves as an effective countercyclical 
tool, Buildups in enrollment generally lag 
behind economic downturns, and enrollment 
reductions generally lag behind economic re- 
covery. Further, the extent to which State 
and local governments substitute CETA jobs 
in place of their regular workforce tends to 
dilute the countercyclical nature of the pro- 
gram. 


My recommendation would phase it out 
completely by the end of the fiscal year 
with savings of $1.3 billion in budget au- 
thority and $1.3 billion in outlays. 

The Young Adult Conservation Corps 
has an average cost of $11,698 per job, 
which is higher than all other CETA pro- 
grams except the Job Corps. Eligibility 
for YACC is open to all unemployed 
youths regardless of family income; dur- 
ing 1979, only 35 percent of YACC par- 
ticipants were economically disadvan- 
taged, as opposed to 90 percent for other 
CETA youth programs. YACC is not tar- 
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geted to people in financial need; work 
through the program, if it is worth doing, 
should be financed through the regular 
budgets of the State and Federal agen- 
cies involved. 

CETA’s summer youth employment 
program has fared no better than many 
of the others. A February 20, 1979, GAO 
report found that in the programs they 
visited: 

(M) any of the urban enrollees did not work 
most of the day—they spent much of their 
time in recreation, questionable work activi- 
ties, or idleness. 


These programs are far too expensive 
for present levels of unemployment. The 
best solution to the problems of youth 
unemployment is to allow a youth differ- 
ential in the minimum wage. As the 
markup materials themselves indicate: 

The argument for reducing the program is 
that it may not provide long-term benefits 
for the participants. The program, which 
lacks an organized training component, is 
viewed by the critics as a ‘make-work’ income 
transfer program. 


It should be phased out by the end of 
fiscal year 1981, with a 50-percent reduc- 
tion in the summer of fiscal year 1981. 

CBO estimates that only $.1 billion of 
the $.4 billion in BA appropriated for 
this program in fiscal year 1979 and fiscal 
year 1980 will be outlayed by the end of 
fiscal year 1980. Current law allows $150 
million in budget authority that will not 
be outlayed in fiscal year 1981; we should 
therefore remove excess budget authority 
but not reduce the actual program level. 

Basis educational opportunity grants 
were originally designed to provide col- 
lege funds for capable but economically 
disadvantaged students. Through a se- 
ries of program alterations, this aid is 
now available to students from families 
with incomes of up to $25,000 per year. 
Providing aid at this level is unwar- 
ranted. The eligibility standard should 
be reduced to $15,000 and the basic grant 
level should be lowered to $1,750. These 
changes would provide a saving of $50 
million. 

At present there are two federally 
sponsored programs for providing subsi- 
dized loans to college students; the na- 
tional direct student loan program and 
the guaranteed student loan program. 
As interest rates have soared, so have the 
costs of these programs. Further, through 
the enactment of the Middle Income Stu- 
dent Assistance Act, the caseloads of 
these programs have increased dramati- 
cally. 

In order to control Federal costs to 
provide more aid to those most in need, 
my recommendation assumes the enact- 
ment of S. 1600 (Kennedy-Bellmon) 
which would establish a student loan 
bank to make direct loans to students. 
Eligibility for these loans, the interest 
rates of which would be subsidized, would 
be restricted to undergraduate students 
with financial need. The guaranteed stu- 
dent-loan program would be retained as 
a supplemental program with interest 
rates tied to the Federal cost of borrow- 
ing. This change would shift the empha- 
sis of Federal student loans toward need- 
based loans and reduce the long-term 
cost of the program. Fiscal year 1981 sav- 
ing would be $530 million. 

For most other programs in this func- 
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tion I have accepted the committee rec- 
ommendation. 
FUNCTION 550: HEALTH 

One area in which the committee’s 
recommendations fall short of the proper 
reductions is health. The President's 
March request asked for $61.9 billion in 
outlays for fiscal year 1981. The commit- 
tee recommends $62.2 billion, ignoring a 
series of cost-saving measures. I believe 
that this figure is well above what is re- 
quired to bring adequate health care to 
the elderly and disadvantaged in our 
Nation. I propose enactment of $2.8 bil- 
lion in savings from 15 separate out- 
lay reductions which, when subtracted 
from current law as adjusted for the 
fiscal year 1980 TCR, yield a final outlay 
figure of $60.6 billion. 

The savings are: 

Enactment of H.R. 934 which estab- 
lishes a cost control targeting reimburse- 
ment system for medicaid and medicare. 
This bill has been reported from the Fi- 
nance Committee and is now awaiting 
Senate floor action. Also contained in 
this legislation are modifications which 
would slow the cash flow to the States 
under medicaid, eliminate the nursing 
home differential in medicare and reim- 
burse hospitals only at the long-term 
care rate—not the acute care rate—for 
patients awaiting in hospitals until nurs- 
ing home admission is possible. Savings: 
$300 million. 

Adopt the President’s proposals to re- 
quire employers of workers over age 65 
to share in the cost of providing their 
medical insurance; use social security 
wage information to determine medicaid 
eligibility; and assess civil money penal- 
ties on persons defrauding the medicaid 
and medicare programs. Savings: $230 
million, 

Automatic savings linked to AFDC/ 
SSI recommendations made in function 
600. Savings: $175 million. 

Freeze each State’s medicaid grant at 
the fiscal year 1980 level with annual ad- 
justments equal to annual increases in 
the nominal GNP—GNP adjusted for in- 
flation—or to some other adjustment 
factor such as the medical care compo- 
nent of the CPI; convert medicaid into a 
block grant program, permitting individ- 
ual States broad discretion in establish- 
ing eligibility requirement benefits and 
reimbursement levels, thereby giving 
greater incentive for developing effective 
operating standards. Savings: 8300 
million. 

Cap increases in Federal medicaid 
funding at 10 percent a year as proposed 
by Senator BELLMON to reduce program 
costs, encourage States to monitor and 
administer program activities more ef- 
ficiently, reduce fraud and mismanage- 
ment and encourage the development of 
less costly forms of health care delivery. 
Note: Only the unduplicated portion of 
the savings estimate—after subtracting 
the block grant savings—has been in- 
cluded here. Savings: $300 million. 

Also an option cited by the SBC staff 
in the markup materials, this proposal 
would eliminate for fiscal year 1981 only, 
the periodic advance made to offset re- 
imbursement delays to hospitals. Say- 
ings: $500 million. 

Limit the medicare/medicaid pay- 
ments for unnecessary institutional sery- 
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ices. This is an option identified by the 
minority staff of the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee; it relates to the extent to which 
unnecessary hospital, nursing home and 
intermediate care services are provided. 
Savings: $300 million. 

Also a SBC minority staff option. This 
would substitute low-cost paraprofes- 
sional in-home service for expensive 
home health services and/or limit the 
home health reimbursement to 50 per- 
cent of the nursing home rate. Savings: 
$80 million. 

A further option cited by the SBC staff 
would reduce discretionary health pro- 
grams—community health centers, men- 
tal health and drug abuse treatment 
services, preventive health programs and 
the like—by 5 percent below current law. 
These reductions could be achieved with- 
out additional legislation. Chairman 
Giarimo of the House Budget Committee 
also proposed a reduction in discretion- 
ary programs, assuming restrained 
growth in them, nonfunding of the men- 
tal health initiative and a fiscal year 
1980 rescission of $117 million. Savings: 
$100 million. 

The Stockman-Gramm package on the 
House side has recommended a number 
of cuts in areas where there appears to 
be substantial duplication with other 
benefits and services. They identify three 
main areas where duplication can be 
minimized or eliminated: direct delivery 
programs; drug and alcohol abuse and 
mental health; and prevention and plan- 
ning programs. Included specifically in 
the areas which overlap are: 

Mental health centers; community 
health centers; maternal and child 
health; family planning; national health 
services corps; Indian health services; 
other health services; prevention pro- 
grams; alcohol and drug abuse; and 
health planning. 

The proposed reduction is approxi- 
mately 13 percent of the requested fiscal 
year 1981 levels for all of these agencies. 
The savings figures shown have the pre- 
ceding proposal's estimated savings 
or out of them. Savings: $315 mil- 

on. 

For several years running, a number 
of members—led by Senator KENNEDY— 
have attempted to end the Public Health 
Service hospital program, which orig- 
inally was created to provide compre- 
hensive services to members of the 
American merchant marine and Coast 
Guard. These critics maintain that these 
facilities “have outlived their usefulness, 
are underutilized and overstaffed, and do 
not provide quality medical care,” in the 
words of the markup document. There 
presently are 9 hospitals and 27 clinics in 
the PHS system. The President, in his 
alternative budget, also proposed elimi- 
nating funding for this program. Sav- 
ings: $100 million. 

PSRO’s were established to review the 
quality and appropriateness of the serv- 
ices provided under the medicare, medic- 
aid, and maternal and child health care 
programs. There has been substantial 
question as to their cost-effectiveness; 
Save $39 million, net of the expected in- 
crease in medicare and medicaid. Hold- 
ing them to the 1980 levels, the SBC 
minority staff estimates, would save ap- 
proximately $50 million. Savings: $50 
million. 
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A CBO option: implement negotiated 
award oí all categorical health service 
grants. Savings: $20 million. 

A CBO option: use a single grant ap- 
plication process for all categorical 
health service grants. Savings: $9 mil- 
lion. 

S FUNCTION 600: INCOME SECURITY 

In the minority views which accom- 
panied the second concurrent resolution 
for fiscal year 1980, I outlined in detail 
the growth of income transfer programs 
over the last 15 years. The committee 
recommendation is to increase these 
transfers by 15 percent over the fiscal 
year 1980 level. The suggested outlay 
level of $218.7 billion would yield an in- 
crease of 73 percent over the past 4 
years. In its recent economic forecasts, 
the Congressional Budget Office has 
altered its estimate of the changes in 
transfer payments for a given change in 
GNP. The new estimates indicate that 
it is becoming more difficult to shift 
recipiente from the welfare rolls to the 
productive sector even in times of 
economic prosperity. 

The major objectives of my budget pro- 
posal are to provide increased incentives 
to encourage recipients (with the obvious 
exception of persons who are retired, 
physically handicapped, or essential for 
the care of a child) to rejoin the pro- 
ductive sector; and to direct aid, hope- 
fully at even more adequate benefit levels, 
to legitimately needy persons. The for- 
mer, in particular, involves positive in- 
centives such as a reduced tax burden 
on earned income and increased returns 
on savings, as well as training opportuni- 
ties and work requirements. It is often 
argued that welfare benefits cannot be 
reduced because this would strike at chil- 
dren who are unable to support them- 
selves. What this argument misses, how- 
ever, is that these children would not 
have to be supported by welfare if the 
incentive structure of the economy were 
altered to make work more attractive 
than idleness. 

Currently, a major disincentive to work 
is contained in the structure of disability 
payments under the Social Security Act. 
This structure can be altered beneficially 
by enactment of H.R. 3236 as reported 
by the Senate Finance Committee. The 
bill presently is pending in conference, 
and it contains reforms which will cap 
the amount of family disability benefits 
and end a current advantage that young- 
er disabled workers have over older work- 
ers with regard to benefit computations. 
In addition, the bill contains incentives 
which are intended to encourage removal 
from the DI rolls. As the bill was reported 
from the Senate Finance Committee, it 
had savings totaling $1.6 billion over the 
5-year period 1980-85. As adopted by the 
Senate, however, it has a major liberal- 
ization which substantially increases 
costs over the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee’s version of the bill (eliminating the 
5-month waiting period before disability 
benefits can be paid to the terminally 
ill). This amendment means that the bill 
will increase outlays in fiscal year 1981- 
83; if we were to return to the version 
recommended by the Senate Finance 
Committee, there would be savings of 
$100 million. 

In addition to the changes in the eligi- 
bility requirements for many benefits, the 
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Social Security Administration should be 
directed to increase its endeavors to re- 
cover overpayments. In a recent report 
from the General Accounting Office, the 
Social Security Administration was 
faulted for not having adequate mech- 
anisms to recover overpayments in the 
retirement and survivors’ insurance pro- 
gram and disability insurance program. 
As of mid-July, 1978, there were $234 
million in uncollected funds, the amount 
recommended for reduction in this pack- 
age, $100 million, is less than 50 percent 
of the total. 

Significant disincentives to work are 
contained in the various unemployment 
insurance programs. Originally designed 
to assist workers in the transition from 
one job to the next, the current structure 
of unemployment benefits has created 
disincentives to seeking new employ- 
ment. 

A relatively new program which has 
had a tremendous impact on work incen- 
tives is the trade adjustment assistance 
program. This program provides, 
through a combination of unemployment, 
insurance and TAA benefits, up to 70 
percent of the gross income of an un- 
employed worker. These funds, which are 
tax free, can amount to 90 percent of 
previous take-home pay. These benefits 
continue for up to 1 year for most 
workers and up to 18 months for older 
workers. This program should be re- 
structured so that TAA benefits are paid 
only after regular unemployment insur- 
ance is exhausted. Further, the benefits 
should not exceed the level of the normal 
unemployment benefit. These changes 
would provide savings of $300 million in 
fiscal year 1981. 

Under current law, participants in the 
CETA public service employment pro- 
grams who become unemployed are en- 
titled to full unemployment benefits. 
These benefits are financed entirely with 
Federal funds as employers are not re- 
quired to pay the normal unemployment 
insurance premium. With Federal taxes 
exceeding 22 percent of GNP, taxpayers 
can ill-afford to pay these individuals to 
perform nonproductive jobs and then 
pay them to be idle. The termination of 
the CETA programs, as recommended, 
would automatically save $200 million in 
unemployment payments. However, if 
this recommendation is not followed, the 
Same savings should be achieved by 
eliminating the unemployment benefit. 

In my minority views for fiscal year 
1980 second budget resolution, I pre- 
sented a detailed list of reforms which 
should be made in the aid to families 
with dependent children and supplemen- 
tal security income programs. These 37 
changes would reduce the level of fraud 
and abuse in the programs and make 
more resources available to the truly 
needy. Many of these changes can be 
adopted administratively. Were they to 
be implemented at the beginning of fis- 
cal year 1981, the savings in these two 
programs would amount to $1.3 billion. 

The most rapidly growing welfare pro- 
gram over the past 4 years has been food 
stamps. With the removal of the purchase 
requirement in 1977, this growth acceler- 
ated to the point that the President’s 
fiscal year 1981 request for funding is 
substantially above the actual fiscal year 
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1979 level. This is a clear indication that 
drastic reforms are needed in this pro- 
gram. As with other welfare programs, 
the focus of the food stamp program has 
shifted from supplying nutritional meals 
to the neediest families. My recom- 
mendation, therefore, assumes the ac- 
ceptance of eight fundamental reforms 
to the food stamp system for a total sav- 
ings of $4.4 billion: 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS 

Public assistance costs could be re- 
duced by requiring a uniform monthly 
reporting system for both AFDC and food 
stamps. A 1977 pilot study suggests that 
this would promote rapid adjustments 
due to changes in income and would sim- 

plify administration. Savings: $300 mil- 

lion. 

IMPROVE FOOD STAMP ADMINISTRATION 
The President’s budget request in- 
cludes and the House reported version of 

S. 1309 provides for an error rate sanc- 

tion system under which Federal match- 

ing funds for administration of the food 
stamp prozram would be withheld from 

a State whenever the State’s payment 

error rate exceeded certain limits. This 

change would give States an incentive to 
reduce rates which does not now exist. 

This option has been endorsed by the 

Senate Agriculture Committee. Savings: 

$100 million. 

COUNT LOW-INCOME ENERGY ASSISTANCE PAY- 
MENTS IN DETERMINING FOOD STAMP ELIGI- 
BILITY 
Legislation for the low-income energy 

assistance program provides for exclusion 

of these benefits for food stamps eligi- 
bility purposes. 

REDUCE FOOD STAMP BENEFITS TO ACCOUNT FOR 

THE VALUE OF SCHOOL LUNCHES 


Under current law, the value of the 
Federal subsidy for school lunches is not 
taken into account in determining food 
stamp benefits. This option is intended 
to prevent payment for a child’s lunch 
under the food stamp program when the 
child receives a free school lunch. This 
change is included in S. 2360, introduced 
by Mr. HELMS. Savings: $600 million. 

REINSTATE THE PURCHASE REQUIREMENT 

This option would require that all but 
the most desperately poor be required to 
contribute at least minimal amounts to 
the purchase of food. Following the re- 
moval of the purchase requirement in 
1977, the caseload for food stamps has 
increased by 3.5 million persons. This 
tremendous increase suggests that many 
are now using food stamps who would 
not otherwise need them. Savings: $800 
million. 


TIGHTEN FOOD STAMP ELIGIBILITY REQUIRE- 
MENTS 


This option, suggested by Senator 
BELLMON, would make three changes in 
food stamp eligibility. These would be to 
eliminate food stamp benefits for most 
post-secondary students, to lower the as- 
sets limit from $1,150 to $1,500, and to 
eliminate the update of the poverty line 
that is used to determine eligibility and 
benefit levels. Savings: $100 million. 


OTHER COST CURTAILMENTS 


Last year, legislation was passed giv- 
ing the Department of Agriculture the 
right to adjust eligibility or benefit rules 
for those at the high end of the income 
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spectrum if the program began to run 
into financial difficulty. Costs have been 
spiraling. However, the Department 
blissfully has ignored its ability to con- 
trol costs in an apparent attempt to 
pressure the Congress into providing ad- 
ditional funds and removing the statu- 
tory cap. That effort should be rejected 
forcefully, and the Department should 
be instructed immediately to begin scal- 
ing back eligibility at the high end of the 
income spectrum. Numerous other op- 
tions for controlling food stamp costs, 
detailed in my fiscal year 1980 second 
concurrent resolution views, could also 
be implemented. Savings: $740 million. 
This option depends on the level of low- 
income energy assistance payments. 
Savings of $200 million are assumed, 
based on current law funding of $1.6 bil- 
lion for fiscal year 1981. 

The final reduction which I have as- 
sumed in this function is eliminating 
$27.3 billion in new budget authority for 
the section 8 housing program. The Sen- 
ate Budget Committee came within one 
vote of approving Senator Exon’s 
amendment to do so. 

While such an amendment on its sur- 
face appears drastic, its passage will 
neither decrease nor increase fiscal year 
1981 outlays. Further, it will not reduce 
the more than 121,000 units which will 
be built next year, or reduce the $128 bil- 
lion in future commitments already ap- 
proved by Congress. 

Eliminating fiscal year 1981 budget 
authority will achieve two purposes: 
First, it will give the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development the 
manpower and time it needs to better 
administer section 8 units already on 
line. Second, it will provide the adminis- 
tration and Congress time to rethink 
Federal housing policies. 

Section 8 is in serious actuarial and 
managerial trouble. In fact, section 8 is 
plagued by the same problems—high 
costs, poor management control, severe 
inequities—which crippled earlier hous- 
ing programs. 

In January 1973, Federal housing pro- 
grams were suspended because costs were 
out of control. Section 8 emerged as the 
new housing “reform” initiative. Sup- 
posedly, section 8 would reduce housing 
costs, provide public housing tenants 
greater choice of living quarters, encour- 
age racial and income integration and 
provide subsidies which rise with in- 
creases in operating costs. Under section 
8, tenants pay more than 25 percent of 
their income toward rent. HUD pays the 
difference through “assistance pay- 
ments” to local housing authorities 
which provide housing either directly 
or in conjunction with private devel- 
opers. 

According to a draft GAO report, sec- 
tion 8 costs are quadruple the costs of 
previous housing programs. For exam- 
ple, under previous housing programs, 
some families received annual subsidies 
of as much as $1,850. Today, an annual 
section 8 subsidy—particularly for new 
units—of $5,000 to $7,000 is common- 
place. 

With these costs continuing through 
this decade, section 8 may be saddled 
with a large unfunded liability not un- 
like that plaguing social security. 
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HUD has badly understated future 
costs of the program, according to the 
CBO. Depending on inflation rates, the 
length of Federal funding commitments 
and tenant rent contributions, a section 
8 unit could cost as much as $710,000 
over 40 years—up to three times the 
amount estimated by HUD. In other 
words, HUD has understated costs by as 
much as $500,000 a unit. Congress will 
have to appropriate additional funding 
to keep the program solvent. 

In addition to its cost (among the 
highest for all Federal housing pro- 
grams), section 8 is riddled with in- 
equity. Some 31 million of the Nation’s 
76 million households could receive a 
section 8 subsidy; yet only a fraction 
receive subsidies. Section 8 is a lottery 
where a few strike it rich and the rest 
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of us, including those who earn even less 
than those receiving benefits, have to 
pay. 

Perhaps, all this could be excused if 
section 8 were a well-managed program. 
However, although the exception rather 
than the norm, some section 8 projects 
have such luxuries as year-round swim- 
ming pools, tennis courts, parquet floors, 
and billiard rooms; tenants receive sub- 
sidies of up to $7,000 annually even 
though they have incomes of up to 
$30,000; and many landlords receive du- 
plicate payments on behalf of tenants. 

A draft GAO report on section 8 will 
suggest that HUD use public housing 
rather than section 8 as the primary 
method for increasing housing for the 
poor. Congress should implement this 
recommendation. 
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FUNCTION 800: GENERAL GOVERNMENT 


If the Congress and the administra- 
tion are to send a signal to the people 
that we are serious about attacking the 
economic crisis which is at hand, we 
must start by greatly reducing our own 
expenditures. Until this is accomplished 
we cannot expect to restore confidence 
in our ability to direct the Nation. 

My recommendation is that there be 
an across-the-board reduction in legis- 
lative and executive administrative (not 
program) expenditures of 10 percent. 
The only exception should be the De- 
partment of Defense. This reduction 
would save $100 million in the Congress 
and $4.2 billion in the executive branch. 
The table below shows the growth in 
legislative branch appropriations since 
1955. 


TABLE C.—LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIATIONS, FISCAL YEARS 1955-78 
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FUNCTION 900: INTEREST 


The combination of spending reduc- 
tions and tax incentives which are con- 
tained in this proposal will have a dou- 
bly beneficial effect on the level of inter- 
est paid by the Federal Government. 
First, the level of Federal borrowing will 
be reduced substantially. This will re- 
lieve pressures on the short-term credit 
market and lower interest rates. Fur- 
ther, the increased cash flow to both 
individuals and corporations will enable 
them to reduce their borrowing and, in 
the case of individuals, to increase the 
savings rate substantially. This will re- 
sult in a larger pool of loanable funds 
as well as reduced interest pressures. 

For these reasons, my proposal is 
based on a reduction of Federal interest 
payments to $1.8 billion below the com- 
mittee figure. 
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FUNCTION 950: UNDISTRIBUTED OFFSETTING 
RECEIPTS 

In this function, I am recommending 
an increase in, revenues through ac- 
celeration of the auctions of oil leases 
on the Outer Continental Shelf. The 
auction scheduled for early in fiscal year 
1982 should be conducted in fiscal year 
1981 for an increase in offsetting re- 
ceipts of $1.1 billion. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The Senate Budget Committee has 
responded once again to the urgent 
needs of the American economy with the 
tattered economic policies of the 1960's. 
When we should have responded with 
bold action to reduce spending substan- 
tially and provide new incentives to the 
productive sectors of the economy, the 
committee has fallen back on “business 
as usual” policies which will increase 
inflation, lower productivity, and make 
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a self-fulfilling prophecy of the major- 
ity’s call for pain and suffering on the 
part of the American people. 

I believe that these policies are mis- 
directed and wrong. It is possible to 
adopt a Federal budget which will serve 
the needs of our Nation, including car- 
ing for those who are unable to care for 
themselves, while reducing total spend- 
ing by $13.5 billion under current law, 
increasing support of our defense forces 
by $5.8 billion over the President’s rec- 
ommended outlay level and enacting tax 
reductions totaling $19 billion over fiscal 
year 1981 which will increase incentives 
for saving and investment as well 
as for increased economic activity by 
individuals. 

The amendment which I will offer on 
the Senate floor when the first concur- 
rent resolution for fiscal year 1981 is 
considered is summarized in the table 
below. 


Fiscal year 1981 


President 
March 
request 


FCR Armstrong 
report amendment! 


Aggregate budget data: 
Outlay: 
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The American people are looking to 
the Congress to take responsible action 
in dealing with the economic crisis. The 
budget alternative described above would 
undergird such action, sending a power- 
ful signal that a budget can be con- 
structed which favors growth and eco- 
nomic prosperity rather than despera- 
tion and decline. The proposal is a de- 
parture from the demand management 
policies which too long have dominated 
the work of the Congress. It is, at the 
same time, a reaffirmation of the inde- 
pendent and forward-looking spirit of 
the American people—a reaffirmation 
of faith that, given the opportunity to 
reap the rewards of their own initiative, 
our people will arrest the downturn 
which has eroded our industrial base and 
move swiftly to regain the economic 
security which has been the strength of 
this Nation. 

I simply sum up my remarks as I yield 
the floor by suggesting to my colleagues 
that this would be a moment to set aside 
partisan considerations, this would be a 
moment to set aside business as usual, 
this would be a moment to set aside all 
but our most important priorities, and I 


outlay reduction. 


4 Functional totals will not add to budget totals due to transfer payment changes induced by 


the tax cut recommendations. 


take those priorities to include control- 

ling inflation, cutting taxes, and 

strengthening the national defense. 

If we have to tighten our belts in some 
other programs, including in spending 
for Congress itself, I think we can well 
afford to do so at this time. 

IMPACT OF SENATE BUDGET COMMITTEE RECOM- 
MENDATIONS ON TRANSPORTATION PROGRAM 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, as we at- 

tempt to achieve a balanced budget for 
fiscal year 1981 and begin to fund the 
critically needed increases in our defense 
capability for 1981 and beyond, it is im- 
portant that we not impose overly severe 
reductions in the transportation sector, 
important to both our economic growth 
and well-being and to our defense capa- 
bility. 

Transportation function 400, as rec- 
ommended by the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee, would be funded at a level of 
$19.9 billion in budget authority. The 
comparative level of funding in the 
House is $22.8 billion and in the Presi- 
dent's revised budget, $23.4 billion. I 
hope that the first concurrent budget 
resolution, as finally approved by the 
Congress, will reflect funding for our 


5 Allowances were not included in the FCR for fiscal year 1981. 


transportation needs at a level somewhat 
higher than the $19.9 billion recom- 
mended by the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, I am not going to offer 
an amendment at this time for an in- 
crease in transportation funding, but 
would like to share with my colleagues 
some specific concerns as to how the 
$19.9 billion level of funding would im- 
pact on transportation programs withir 
the jurisdiction of the Senate Commerce 
Committee. 

First of all, on the positive side, the 
Budget Committee in its reconciliation 
request has asked the Commerce Com- 
mittee to take action to produce savings 
of $300 million in budget authority and 
$200 million in outlays in fiscal year 
1981. I am pleased to inform the Senate 
that we will be able to do that and, in 
fact, reported to the Senate the North- 
east Corridor Completion Act (S. 2156) 
which for fiscal year 1981 will result in 
a net savings of $203 million in outlays. 
This, plus recommended changes in the 
aviation ADAP program will enable us 
to exceed the Budget Committee's re- 
quested savings in outlays for fiscal year 
1981 by $103 million. 
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However, these are particular trans- 
portation programs where the Budget 
Committee's assumed level of funding for 
fiscal year 1981 budget authority will be 
too low. I have made a separate state- 
ment as to the impact on Coast Guard 
operations, which I believe will be most 
immediately and critically impacted. 

Some transportation programs, of 
course, can and will have to be cut back 
or deferred, but the results of those cut- 
backs or deferrals will be contrary, in 
some instances, to previously formulated 
congressional policy. At this time, I only 
want to alert the Senate as to one such 
example. Last year, the Congress, after 
long debate, authorized Amtrak a level 
of funding of $984.9 million in fiscal year 
1981 to run a mandated route structure 
and for other purposes. Now, I am the 
first to recognize that there is room to 
economize in most budgets, and with 
Amtrak’s system-wide revenue-to-cost 
ratio of about 43 percent, there is ample 
room to raise fares and achieve some 
cost economies. However, what I want 
to make clear today is that the Senate 
Budget Committee’s assumed level of 
$770.2 million in budget authority for 
fiscal year 1981 is a proposed cut of 25 
percent—should funds be appropriated 
at that level—which could of necessity 
require many route and service reduc- 
tions on the Amtrak system which the 
Congress last year mandated be con- 
tinued. Consequently, final funding at 
the $770 million level could reverse that 
mandate, and if the Senate and the Con- 
gress do not want to have that mandate 
reversed with routes discontinued and 
services reduced, than to be realistic 
function 400 should be adjusted, if not 
now, then in conference to allow for a 
more reasonable, yet still fiscally respon- 
sible, level of funding for this and other 
transportation programs. 

ON COAST GUARD BUDGETARY NEEDS 

Mr. President, one of the most severe 
shortcomings of the proposed resolution 
relates to the assumptions used by the 
Budget Committee for appropriations to 
the U.S. Coast Guard. The Budget Com- 
mittee recommends that appropriations, 
both for the remainder of fiscal year 
1980 and for fiscal year 1981, remain at 
the level of “current law.” The difference 
between this figure and the President’s 
requests for the 2 years is $29.1 million 
for 1980 and over $160 million for fiscal 
year 1981 for the Coast Guard’s operat- 
ing expenses alone. 

Many may say that we all have to 
tighten our belts and bear reductions in 
order to achieve a balanced budget. I 
agree, but these decisions must be made 
in the context of the impact on a pro- 
gram’s or agency’s ability to operate and 
its importance to our country at a time 
of national crisis. 

Mr. President, the “assumed” level of 
spending of the Budget Committee for 
the Coast Guard for Fiscal Year 1980 
and 1981 will have a critical impact on 
the Coast Guard, the fifth arm of our 
Armed Forces, which the Nation has and 
will continue to rely heavily upon, both 
in peace and in war. The Commandant 
of the Coast Guard has informed me that 
the impact will be disastrous. I ask 
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unanimous consent that this recent letter 
and analysis, with questions and re- 
sponses be included in the record follow- 
ing my remarks at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I would 
like to briefiy put this all in context for 
you, as you may well question why such 
a modest percentage reduction in the 
Coast Guard’s budget could all of a 
sudden have such a large impact. The 
simple fact is that the Coast Guard has 
been underfunded for a number of years, 
while the Congress has been assigning it 
increased responsibilities, which I might 
add it has admirably performed in its 
tradition as a “can do” organization. As 
chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation, with 
jurisdiction over Coast Guard activities, 
last year I requested the Comptroller 
General to do an independent evaluation 
of the Coast Guard’s resources. 

This GAO report, entitled “The Coast 
Guard—Limited Resources Curtail Abil- 
ity To Meet Responsibilities,” which was 
recently completed for the Commerce 
Committee, describes the context of cur- 
rent resource shortages in which these 
cuts are proposed. The report concludes: 

The Coast Guard’s responsibilities have 
increased without a commensurate growth 
in its resources—cutters and personnel... . 
As a result of its limited budget, the Coast 
Guard has generally not been able to carry 
out many of its responsibilities. The situa- 
tion is expected to become worse in the mid- 
1980's as newer programs require additional 
resources. 


This long-term situation of shortages 
has recently been aggravated by the sky- 
rocketing cost of fuel. Last November, 
fuel costs increased more than 30 per- 
cent. In February, they more than 
doubled again. As a result the President 
has requested supplemental appropria- 
tions totalling $29.1 million. 

In response to a question at the Com- 
merce Committee’s April 23, 1980, Coast 
Guard authorization hearing, the Coast 
Guard Commandant indicated that if 
they do not receive the supplementals, 
reducing many essential operations to 
an absolute and unacceptable minimum 
will still result in savings of only $15 
million. The remaining $14 million will 
have to be absorbed by further curtail- 
ing maintenance, which can only make 
the situation worse in the future. 

The Budget Committee’s recommen- 
dation that the Coast Guard not receive 
these supplementals is, therefore, clearly 
shortsighted and unrealistic. I hope that 
room can be made in the budget for 
these relatively modest, but critically 
needed, supplementals, and that they 
will be quickly appropriated. 

Mr. President, the Coast Guard's pros- 
pects for fiscal year 1981 are even bleaker 
if the Budget Committee’s recommenda- 
tions for that year are adopted. In oper- 
ating expenses alone, the Budget Com- 
mittee would allow $160 million below 
what the President has already requested. 
Not only would this recommendation not 
allow for any future inflationary in- 
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creases, it would not even allow the Coast 

Guard to cover increases in costs which 

have already occurred. 

For a service which, as described by 
the GAO, and confirmed in our commit- 
tees hearing, is already suffering from 
severe shortages, the effects would be dis- 
astrous. In his letter to me of April 24, 
1980, which I have included in the record 
above, the Commandant describes the 
likely effects. They would include sub- 
stantial cuts in enforcement of laws and 
treaties, marine environmental protec- 
tion, Outer Continental Shelf activities, 
commercial vessel safety operations, and 
others. A number of stations, ships, and 
aircraft will have to be decommissioned, 
and personnel will have to be released. 
We just cannot afford to let this happen. 

We frequently seem to forget that, in 
addition to its many and expanding reg- 
ulatory and peacetime lifesaving respon- 
sibilities, the Coast Guard is a branch 
of the Armed Forces and is a component 
of the Navy during wartime. At a time 
when we have recommitted ourselves to 
assuring that we have an adequate na- 
tional defense, it makes no sense what- 
soever to cripple an important element 
of that defense. 

While I am a strong supporter of our 
efforts to reduce Federal expenditures 
and to balance the Federal budget. I be- 
lieve it is imperative that we recognize 
the specific consequences of those reduc- 
tions and that we balance the need for a 
specific reduction against the need for 
the activities which will thereby be elim- 
inated. In the case of the Coast Guard, 
I believe that the Budget Committee has 
failed to balance these factors appro- 
priately. I, therefore, urge the Budget 
Committee and the Senate, as we debate 
the budget and later in conference with 
the House, to assure that function 400 
will at a minimum provide for the Pres- 
ident’s requested level of appropriations 
to the Coast Guard, and finally, to sup- 
port the expeditious appropriations of 
these funds, particularly for fiscal year 
1980. 

ExHIBIT 1 

DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION, 

U.S. COAST GUARD, 
Washington, D.C., April 24, 1980. 

Hon. Howarp W. CANNON, 

Chairman, Committee on Commerce, Science 
and Transportation, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAMMAN: This is in reply to 
your request of 23 April 1980 concerning the 
impact of the Budget Committee’s recom- 
mendation that the Coast Guard be appro- 
priated only “current law“ levels for fiscal 
year 1981. Such a limit would equate to a 
reduction of $161M in Operating Expenses 
from the President’s revised budget request 
plus an anticipated pay supplemental. 
Stated another way it equates to a $105M 
cut from the present level of operations. I 
can only describe the effects as disastrous. 

Such an action would impact heavily on 
personnel retention, training and mainte- 
nance, eliminating any hope of progress in 
these areas, all of which are critical to con- 
tinued safe and effective operation of the 
Coast Guard. As an Armed Force and a war- 
time component of the Navy, any cut in our 
budget which reduces our military capability 
imprcts on national defense and appears to 
run directly counter to the desires of both 
the President and the Senate. It would en- 
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tail substantial cuts in Enforcement of Laws 
end Treaties, Marine Environmental Pro- 
tection, Outer Continental Shelf activities, 
commercial vessel safety operation, foreign 
tankship boardings, numbers of operating 
units (aircraft, ships and shore facilities) 
and a commensurate reduction in personnel. 
Drugs entering this country by sea will be 
largely unrestricted, foreign fisheries enforce- 
ment will be nearly non-existent, the hard 
fought-for purity of our waters will rapidly 
deteriorate and in some instances lives will 
be lost needlessly. It will not be possible to 
maintain the current level of Search and 
Rescue operations. Undoubtedly, a number 
of stations, ships and aircraft will have to be 
decommissioned or placed in caretaker status 
in order to reach this level of funding. 

We have already taken significant steps 
to absorb as much of the increased costs of 
doing business as possible. We have reached 
the point where we must say, “no more!“ 
without reducing our public service. A $161 
Million reduction to this Armed Service, 
which is heavily oriented toward operating 
facilities, can only be achieved through re- 
ductions of hardware and the associated per- 
sonnel. If the Senate persists in a reduction 
of this magnitude, I can assure you that 
every program will be adversely affected to 
some degree and some will have to be discon- 
tinued completely—I have no other choice, 
All significant flexibility has been consumed. 

I urge you to support the President’s 
budget. 

Sincerely, 
J. B. HAYES, 
Admiral, U.S. Coast Guard Commandant. 


NEED FOR Fiscal YEAR 1980 SUPPLEMENTALS 


Committee question: With a total budget 
for Fiscal Year 1980 of over $1.7 billion, why 
will failure to receive supplementals total- 
ling only 1.7 percent of that amount have 
such severe effects? 

Coast Guard answer: Of our total appro- 


vriation of $1.7 billion, approximately $1.1 
billion of that amount is in operating ex- 
penses. Lacking Congressional approval, we 
do not have authority to transfer any of the 
remaining $0.6 billion into the operating ex- 
penses appropriation. 

During FY 1980, we have already absorbed 


shortfalls totalling about $19.2 million 
within the operating expenses appropriation. 
These include: (1) a reduction of $5.5 mil- 
lion in our pay raise supplemental request; 
(2) an absorption of $5 million in our fuel 
supplemental request, i.e., our requirement 
for additional fuel funds is $34.1 million, 
although the request pending before 
the Congress is only $29.1 million; and (3) 
$8.7 million in COL (The cost-of-living in 
our FY 1980 budget was based upon a 7.6 
percent inflation rate, whereas we experi- 
enced a 9.7 percent rate.) 

We have been operating at normal rates 
during FY 1980 under the assumption that 
the supplemental request will be approved. 
Thus, if the supplemental is not approved, 
we must absorb the entire $29 million during 
the few months remaining in the year. In the 
short-term, personnel and overhead costs 
are not controllable, i.e.. we cannot achieve 
immediate savings by terminating people. 
For example, the early release of a petty of- 
ficer creates an obligation to pay for unused 
leave uv to 60 days, transportation of that 
petty officer and his dependents to his home 
of record, and transportation of his house- 
hold effects. Thus, in the short-term, per- 
sonnel reductions could result in increased. 
rather than decreased, costs. 

In the short time remaining during FY 
1980, therefore, the only items which will re- 
sult in immediate savings include reduced 
operations and reduced maintenance. In our 
testimony before several committees, we have 
emphasized the poor condition of our ves- 
sels and shore plant. The recent GAO report 
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attested to this poor condition. To further 
reduce maintenance during the remainder of 
FY 1980 would only exacerbate these prob- 
lems, although, lacking the supplemental 
funds, we would be required to do this. 

We are, at existing prices and at current 
levels of operations, consuming fuel at the 
rate of about $8 million per month. Thus, if 
we are advised by July 1, 1980, that our fuel 
supplemental is denied, we would, by com- 
pletely ceasing consumption of fuel, be able 
to save only $24 million during the last 3 
months of FY 1980. This, of course, is not 
possible since: (1) we must maintain the 
capability to respond to urgent Search and 
Rescue and aids-to-navigation requirements; 
and (2) our shore facilities and vessels, even 
while tied to a dock, consume some fuel. 
Thus, reducing operations to an absolute and 
unacceptable minimum after July 1, 1980, 
would probably result in savings on the order 
of $15 million. Lacking approval of the sup- 
plemental, remaining $14 million shortfal) 
would have to be taken from maintenance 
or we would have to obtain Congressional 
approval to transfer funds from other ap- 
propriations. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
DICK). The Senator from New York. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the Chair, and I thank the dis- 
tinguished chairman-designate of our 
committee for permitting me this oppor- 
tunity to speak at the beginning of this 
important debate. 

The undertaking to balance the fiscal 
year 1981 budget is altogether necessary 
and, under the circumstances, wholly 
predictable. 

The question arises, however, why the 
balancing of the budget must impose 
the greatest hardships on just those 
groups which may be judged to be in the 
greatest need? This is a matter on which 
I expressed myself at some length in a 
supplemental statement to the first con- 
current resolution incorporated in the 
volume which is before us today, and 
which I will not detain the body at any 
greater length than necessary, save to 
note that it was because it seemed to me 
that this was done that I was not able to 
vote for the final resolution. I should like 
to add that I shall associate myself with 
those who wish to see it amended and 
revised, as it ought to have been, in our 
view in the first place. 

Looking back, it was inevitable, or in 
any event likely, that the Budget Com- 
mittee would agree to those reductions 
which are most costly to States such as 
my own, and to the social programs with 
which States such as my own have been 
associated over the last half-century. 

The Big States, as they are known, of 
the industrial urban Northeast and Mid- 
west have but three votes out of 20 on 
the Budget Committee. Senators RIEGLE, 
METZENBAUM. and I represent 38 million 
people all told whilst the other 17 mem- 
bers of the committee represent some 43 
million. 

The eight minority members of the 
committee have a total of 16.8 million 
constituents, somewhat smaller than the 
population of New York alone. 

This is, as such, no argument about the 
validity of decisions made, and certainly 
it casts no shadow on the legitimacy of 
such decisions. But it does make a point 
which, it seems to me, ought to be noted 
early on in this debate when, for the first 
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time, the congressional budget process 
attempts a balanced budget, to wit, that 
as a relatively new committee of the 
Congress, I believe it is our newest com- 
mittee apart from the Select Committee 
on Intelligence, the Budget Committee 
has not yet attained that representative- 
ness which is the case with most of the 
older such bodies, even though it is in the 
nature of the Senate, it is the constitu- 
tional purpose of the Senate, to represent 
State governments and not to represent 
population. 

There does nonetheless emerge over 
time a certain balance of region, of eco- 
nomic activity, and of political complex- 
ion which is representative enough, such 
that it is normally the experience that 
what can command a majority in a 
standing committee has a normal ex- 
pectation of doing so in the body itself. 

I make this point because it is going 
to be repeated, and I want to make it 
without any element of rancor or sense 
of an intended imbalance. I simply speak 
to the newness of the committee having 
among its necessary manifestations the 
fact that areas of the country where 
changes in Federal budgets have great 
effect are, in fact, poorly represented, 
and the vote shows it. 

At one point in the proceedings of the 
committee itself I moved the chairman’s 
mark, as it was known informally—the 
allocation that our beloved chairman, 
Senator Musk, the Senator from 
Maine, had proposed. I moved the chair- 
man’s mark, and found there were 5 
votes, his included, out of the 20 recorded 
in this measure. That, too, suggests the 
unusual and imbalanced nature of the 
proposal and, hence, the very long list 
of amendments we are going to have to 
deal with this week. 

I think it is also the case that a dis- 
tortion came about as a result of the 
unusual behavior of the administration, 
which sent to us a budget that was not 
in balance in January contrary, if I am 
not mistaken, to law or at least to the 
statute adopted by this Congress and 
signed by the President. Then in a com- 
bination of influences which are best 
judged, best attested to, by the adminis- 
tration itself, it announced this had been 
a great mistake. There followed a long, 
extended series of consultations with 
Congress, which met in S-211 just out- 
side this Chamber, and was known as the 
S-211 group, which brought about by 
rough agreement reductions that made 
a nominal balance of the budget possible, 
but which, in the nature of the available 
areas of budget reduction, were confined 
to precisely those which would cause the 
greatest trouble for Detroit, for Cleve- 
land, and for Buffalo. 


The estimates vary, but I think it is 
not far from the case that only about 20 
percent of the Federal budget is open 
at a time like that for reductions. The 
greater part of the budget always repre- 
sents entitlements such as social secu- 
rity, or debt obligations, such as the 
national debt and interest thereon, or 
ongoing projects such as public works 
for which contracts have been entered 
and for which the continuation is re- 
quired bv the very nature of the under- 
taking. The case is simply that new mat- 
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ters, in matters which can be cut off, are 
a very narrow range of activity. It is 
these on which the industrial Northeast 
and the West have come so heavily to 
depend on in recent years to deal with 
social problems that have accumulated 
over a half century, problems which are 
surely not ours alone to account for, and 
also to deal with the onset first now ap- 
pearing in this region of what is likely 
to be the worst recession since the time 
of the 193078. 

In the week ahead I will be speaking 
at greater length to the problem of this 
recession in particular, but at this point 
I would like to make just a few remarks. 

The first point is that we all must 
acknowledge how fragile any final agree- 
ment we reach must be whilst we remain 
uncertain as to the depth of the eco- 
nomic downturn already in place. The 
rule of thumb that a 1-percent increase 
in unemployment corresponds to a $25 
billion or $26 billion increase in the 
range of Federal expenditures, combin- 
ing loss of revenue and increase of bene- 
fits such as unemployment benefits, 
surely holds, and we saw something 
startlingly close to a 1-percent increase 
in unemployment just last month. 

And if and as this continues—because 
surely it will continue; the only matter 
before us is the extent—we are going to 
see institutional crises of a kind not 
known since the 1930’s. They are crises 
in the public and private sector. We are 
going to see a repetition of the difficul- 
ties which the city of New York and 
other cities experienced. 

We are going to see in other compa- 
nies and sectors of the economy repeti- 
tions of the experience which the Chrys- 
ler Corp. has undergone, and perhaps 
again in the automobile industry also. 
Responding to them is going to take a 
priority which neither this body nor the 
other House will deny. 

So we embark upon a tentative enter- 
prise which is not for that reason any 
the least serious. 

I would hope to be understood as one 
of those who does not think that 20 
years of sustained Federal deficits has 
had no effect upon the American econ- 
omy, the inhabitants of Government, 
and the structure in particular of capital 
formation in the private sector. This we 
know to be a fact, as much as economics 
can be said to establish facts, but this is 
something we can be said to know. 

Certainly there is a correspondence 
between this condition and the factor 
that for three decades the United States 
had had the lowest level of capital for- 
mation of any members of the OECD. 
This must, of necessity, arise from the 
competition between public borrowing 
and private borrowing. 

There is no reason for those of us who 
think that the long and sustained effort 
of the economic profession, and of gov- 
ernment, to learn to deal with the prob- 
lem of the business cycle in an industrial 
society and the emergence of counter- 
cyclical strategies must only work one 
way. The effort need not always work to 
increase demand at times when it is at 
too low a level, and never work to re- 
en it at times when it may be too 
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It was a commonplace of the eco- 
nomics profession in the early 1960 s, 
here in this city in the administration of 
President Kennedy, that we were learn- 
ing to establish a full employment 
budget and incur deficits with a biparti- 
san agreement about what made most 
sense. We had vet to learn the opposite 
when it might become necessary. 

Clearly, there is a general agreement 
that the time for a balanced budget is 
at hand. The question whether we will 
obtain it is not, then, one of argument 
so much as one of events still to be 
determined. 

In the meantime, there is no reason 
that this particular resolution need be 
as imbalanced with respect to its impact 
upon regions and upon classes as it is. 

There are a large number of amend- 
ments which I will support that have al- 
ready been proposed. There is one in 
particular which I have proposed my- 
self. It is a very modest proposal, but 
one which I would be very disappointed 
if this body did not find within itself to 
support. It is designed to restore half a 
billion dollars for fiscal assistance to 
areas which are already affected by 
recession and which are going to become 
even more so, and to offset that increase 
by a modest $500 million decrease in the 
function provided for natural resources 
of which I have in particular the idea 
of reducing the water programs of the 
Federal Government. 

I recognize we do not provide line item 
increases or reductions in our budget. 
But we nonetheless find that that is the 
only way we can speak about them in our 
committee and it is probably the only 
way we are going to learn to speak about 
them on the floor as well. 

It came as a blow to me that, as we 
went through these budget-cutting pro- 
grams which mean so much to people 
who have so little in this country— 
cutting the CETA program, cutting so- 
cial security entitlements, and cutting 
unemployment insurance entitlements— 
suddenly there was a proposal to in- 
crease yet again the amount for dams, 
for harbors, for waterways, for pro- 
grams which for a century now have 
been altogether imbalanced in their re- 
gional impact. They are imbalanced 
specifically away from the regions of 
which I speak, the Northeast and the 
Midwest. Further they have increasingly 
incurred opposition in those regions who 
benefit, as partaking of the nature of 
free goods which seem to incur no cost 
to the community but which in fact end 
up with consequences to the environment 
that are will manifestly unwelcome and 
sometimes very destructive indeed. 

If this country had to pause in any on- 
going programs, it could well afford a 
mild pause in the number of dams we 
build in areas which have more dams 
than mayors. I offer the thought of more 
dams than mayors simply to suggest that 
that is an unnatural condition and most 
particularly unnatural to the wild west. 

I will submit that amendment today to 
the resolution. The Democratic legisla- 
tive bulletin notes that it will take place. 

Beyond that, I would, for the moment, 
only wish to make one inauiry. I see that 
our distinguished chairman-designate is 
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not here, but his counterpart and my 
friend from Oklahoma, the ranking mi- 
nority member, is here. I wonder if the 
Senator would allow me to address a 
question to him to establish a point which 
I think is understood. I think this has 
been settled, not the least because of the 
Senator from Oklahoma’s own sense of 
fair play and responsibility which he has 
never failed to exhibit in these matters. 

That concerns the pending matter of 
the exhaustion of funds available for the 
trade adjustment assistance under the 
1974 statute. This is one of those pro- 
grams which we on the Finance Commit- 
tee are familiar with, nonetheless it is an 
entitlement program which requires an 
authorization. As the Senator from Okla- 
homa knows, the Labor Department now 
estimates that $1.1 billion will be needed 
to pay out these entitlements for the bal- 
ance of this fiscal year, and that $400 
million will be required for the 1981 reso- 
lution. 

These are, to repeat, not for the pur- 
pose of asserting anything that is denied. 
Clearly these are entitlement programs 
of the House resolution which we will be 
taking up in conference. The House pro- 
vided these particular funds. It is my un- 
derstanding that it is the purpose of the 
leaders of the committee to go to con- 
ference with the explicit intention of ac- 
cepting the House provisions as ones 
which, as a matter of good faith and good 
Government, represent commitments 
which we will keep. Am I right in that? 
Let me not talk so long that the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma grows weary from 
my inquiry. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I can- 
not respond for the Senator from South 
Carolina, our new chairman. I can say on 
my own behalf that I recognize that the 
funds provided in this budget for the 
Trade Adjustments Act appear to be in- 
adequate, and that it is an entitlement 
program. The information which the 
Senator from New York has just given 
the Senate is about the same informa- 
tion I have. It is my hope that we will 
not take the matter up in this resolution 
but, rather, make provision in the con- 
ference with the House to see that the 
program does not run out of funds. 

The Giaimo amendment on the House 
side did put in additional money for the 
program, and that would seem to give us 
the latitude we need to deal with this 
problem. 

The Senator from South Carolina has 
now returned and he can speak for him- 
self. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma for his statement, which 
is clear and straightforward. 

Is our friend, the chairman designate, 
aware of my query? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I am sorry, but I did 
not hear it. I understand it has to do 
with the Trade Adjustment Assistance 
Act. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. This was to inquire 
in an informal matter about something 
which will take place in a formal col- 
loquy later on. As the chairman desig- 
nate knows, the trade adjustment assist- 
ance for workers displaced by imports is 
one of those entitlement programs which 
nonetheless requires an appropriation, 
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there being no trust funds out of which 
they are paid. The Executive had fore- 
thoughts that to continue the commit- 
ments or to fill the commitments that are 
expected to be incurred between now and 
the balance of this fiscal year will require 
approximately $1.1 billion, and the fiscal 
year 1981 resolution will probably require 
another $400 million above that which 
we have provided. The House, in a reso- 
lution presented by the budget chair- 
man, Mr. Grarmo, did put in this $1.5 bil- 
lion. I understand that it is the present 
thinking of the leadership of our commit- 
tee not to act formally on the floor about 
this matter, but rather to undertake to 
accept in conference the House provision 
so the matter will be dealt with. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. To the distinguished 
Senator from New York, let me say first 
that this is a matter which concerns the 
Senator from South Carolina also. I 
think, as the Senator from New York in- 
dicates, that it can be worked out in con- 
ference. I had an opportunity, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to speak with the Senator from New 
York and also the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Riecte), who has 
been vitally interested in it. We thought 
perhaps it would be well to work out a 
colloquy. We are trying to agree on an 
appropriate amount and to make sure 
that it could be worked out in conference. 
The House decision would encompass 
room enough to take care of 1980 for 
about $1 billion and perhaps $400 million 
more for 1981. Staff tells me that they 
are working on that with the House staff 
and we will bring it up at the end. I 
would just as soon bring it up at the very 
beginning and give the Senator from 
New York the assurance that this matter 
will be dealt with in conference. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the chair- 
man very much. This is indeed my first 
opportunity to thank the chairman. I 
know it will not be my last. I know the 
Senator from Michigan and others will 
want to have a colloquy at some time, 
but this enables us to begin our consid- 
eration of the budget with the knowl- 
edge that this matter will be dealt with. 
I know that I, for one, and I am sure my 
other colleagues, will be happy to accom- 
modate the chairman in any way he 
desires. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator very much. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Chair 
and I thank the members of the com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from New York have an 
amendment he wishes to offer now or 
later on? 

AMENDMENT NO. 1735 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. I have an amend- 
ment which I will submit for printing 
now but I do not propose to have it voted 
upon at this time. This amendment sim- 
ply adds $500 million in revenue sharing 
and reduces $500 million from natural 
resources. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, Sena- 
tors listening to us back in the offices 
can come forward with amendments. I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1055 
(Purpose: To reduce the fiscal year 1981 
budget authority and outlays for func- 
tion 150 (International Affairs) ) 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I send an amendment to the desk 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. 
Byrrp, JR.) proposes an unprinted amend- 
ment numbered 1055. 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presl- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, line 17, delete “$687,900,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof 8685, 700,000,000“. 

On page 2, line 22, delete “$612,900,000,000”" 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘'$612,400,000,000"". 

On page 3, line 4, delete 80“ and insert in 
lieu thereof “-+-$500,000,000". 

On page 3, line 9, delete “$927,800,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof 8927. 300, 000,000“. 

On page 3, line 15, delete “$32,700,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof 832,200,000, 000“. 

On page 4, line 18, delete “$23,400,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$21,200,000,000". 

On page 4, line 19, delete 89.500, 000, 000 
and insert in lieu thereof 89,000,000, 000“. 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. A parlia- 
mentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There are 
2 hours on this amendment. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. The time 
limitation is 2 hours on this amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

(Mr. METZENBAUM assumed the 
chair.) 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I yield my- 
self 15 minutes. 

Mr. President, the pending legislation 
is Senate Concurrent Resolution 86. Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 86 says that 
the appropriate level of total budget out- 
lays for the fiscal year 1981 is $612,900,- 
000,000. For purposes of this discussion 
I shall use the round figure, virtually the 
same, of $613 billion. 

There are two key figures which, in 
my judgment, should be kept in mind 
by the Senate as this resolution is de- 
bated. One figure is the $613 billion of 
proposed spending for fiscal year 1981, 
and the other, in my judgment, is the 
figure of $548 billion. 

It was less than 6 months ago that 
this Senate approved spending of $548 
billion for fiscal year 1980. This resolu- 
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tion would increase spending over that 
which was approved by Congress last 
November 16 by $65 billion. 

Mr. President, there is a lot of propa- 
ganda coming out of Washington to the 
effect that the President and Congress 
are getting spending under control. I 
submit that is misleading. I submit that 
is inaccurate. All one needs to do is to 
look at the figures. Less than 6 months 
ago Congress approved spending of $548 
billion and this new budget resolution 
proposes to spend in the new year $613 
billion. That is an increase of $65 billion. 

Even under the new math it is an in- 
crease of $65 billion. 

I think this budget proposal, if it is 
adopted—and I assume it will be—is 
merely an invitation for more inflation. 
Sooner or later Congress must come to 
grips with this question of spending. 

The resolution purports to have a bal- 
anced budget. I personally am not con- 
vinced that this resolution will produce 
2 balanced budget. In fact, I am rather 
confident that it will not. But even if it 
does produce a balanced budget, which 
is very, very doubtful, it will be done by 
increasing revenues, or increasing the 
tax take from the American people rath- 
er than by doing what should be done, 
namely, controlling spending. 

The key to the problem is spending. 
As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Taxation, I presided over a hearing at 
which the Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, Mr. Paul Volcker, came be- 
fore that subcommittee. A week or 10 
days later the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Miller, came before the Subcom- 
mittee on Taxation. I asked each of these 
men, each of these top public officials: 
What is the most effective thing Con- 
gress can do to bring about these his- 
torically high interest rates, interest 
rates that are so high they are stifling 
construction all over the United States; 
having a very drastic effect on the auto- 
mobile industry; affecting every citizen 
who has to go to the bank to borrow 
money? What can Congress most effec- 
tively do to bring about a decrease in 
these high interest rates? 

Each of these men answered that ques- 
tion in almost exactly the same way—a 
little different wording but the same sub- 
stance. The Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board said the most important 
thing Congress can do is to get spending 
under control. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Miller, said the most im- 
portant thing Congress can do is to get 
spending under control. 

I was most interested in the comment, 
and I certainly agree with it. I was aston- 
ished, however, that each of them said it 
as bluntly as they did. 

I might say that on the day the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Mr. Miller, came 
before the Subcommittee on Taxation, 
the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, Mr. James T. McIntyre, Jr., 
was also a witness before that subcom- 
mittee, and I put this question to him. 

Before saying that, I might say that he 
pointed out what a great job the Carter 
administration had done in drawing up 
its budget, how they were getting spend- 
ing under control. I said: 
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Mr. McIntyre, explain to me how you are 
getting spending under control when the 
budget resolution of last November specified 
spending of $548 billion for fiscal 1980 and 
you propose to spend $613 billion for fiscal 
1981? 


He did not have a satisfactory answer 
because there is no satisfactory answer. 
It is a $65 billion increase. 

But the question I put to Mr. McIntyre 
was would he favor a reduction in this— 
at that point spending was $612 billion, 
$1 billion under what the amount now 
is—would he favor a reduction in the 
$612 billion spending advocated by the 
President? His answer was No.“ 

That is a very forthright answer, and 
I commend him for his forthrightness. 
Many officials of Government are not 
forthright, so I commend him for his 
forthrightness. I do not, however, com- 
mend him for his belief that you cannot 
substantially reduce that proposed 
figure. 

I have quite a few amendments which 
I will either present myself or in con- 
junction with other Senators. I prefer to 
do that whenever I can, work with other 
Senators, in presenting other amend- 
ments to this budget resolution. I think 
it is too high. It can be reduced, it should 
be reduced. 

The amendment I have sent to the 
desk deals with function 150, namely 
international affairs. The amendment I 
am now offering calls for a reduction of 
$2.2 billion in budget authority, and $500 
million in outlays in function 150, inter- 
national affairs, mostly foreign aid. 

I think this is an amendment which 
must be adopted if Congress is to make 
it clear to the Nation that it is serious 
about reducing the growth of Govern- 
ment spending and getting inflation 
under control. 

If we are not willing to reduce foreign 
aid, what in the world are we willing to 
reduce? 

I hope that the American people will 
judge the Congress and judge the ad- 
ministration not on rhetoric, but on ac- 
tion. Judge the Congress on the votes. 
How do they vote on these spending 
cuts? 

Now, setting aside the fluctuations in 
the military sales trust fund, which 
create distortions in the total for the 
international affairs function, spending 
in this category would show an increase 
of 26 percent over the 2-year period from 
1979 to 1981 under the proposal of the 
Budget Committee. 

As I stated at the outset, most of this 
function consists of various forms of for- 
eign aid. We must not permit business 
as usual spending in foreign aid while 
the Government is calling for sacrifice 
by all Americans. 


The American people have been pay- 
ing as high as 20 percent interest rates. 
It is reduced a little bit now, but we still 
have high interest rates. And yet various 
sums of American tax dollars are being 
funneled out to 100 different countries 
scattered throughout the world. How 
can this Congress justify appropriating 
funds for 100 different countries at a 
time when the American people are 
faced with this very tragic inflation that. 
we are suffering and the very tragic in- 
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terest rates that are hitting every Ameri- 
can so hard? 

I realize that the Budget Committee 
has made a net reduction of $600 mil- 
lion below the President’s budget re- 
quest of March 31 in this function. But 
this merely brings projected spending 
for 1981 down to the level which the 
President originally requested in Janu- 
ary. 

This only brings it back to what the 
President recommended in January. Be- 
tween January and March 31, the Presi- 
dent increased his proposal. The com- 
mittee proposal brings it back to what 
it was in January. I say that is not suf- 
ficient or anywhere near sufficient. 

The Budget Committee’s proposal 
would result in spending $9.5 billion, or 
$400 million less than it has recom- 
mended for 1980. So far as it goes, that 
is commendable. However, we need to 
keep in mind that the fiscal year 1980 
total is a highly inflated base from which 
to make comparisons. 

Foreign aid spending in 1980 is 29 per- 
cent above the level of 1979—an out- 
rageous increase at a time of high in- 
flation and a huge deficit. 

It is completely unreasonable to base 
projections for 1981 on the inflated 1980 
spending base for foreign aid. Instead, 
we should focus on the key fact which 
I mentioned earlier: namely, under the 
Budget Committee’s recommendation, 
aside from the military sales trust fund, 
spending for international affairs will 
rise by 26 percent over the period 1979 
to 1980. 

There is room for reductions in for- 
eign aid in the 1981 budget. The Budget 
Committee quite properly has not speci- 
fied spending levels for the various for- 
eign aid activities within the interna- 
tional affairs function. Nor do I propose 
to dictate such spending levels in my 
proposed amendment. That is the func- 
tion of the authorizing committees and 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Nevertheless, it is apparent from the 
committee’s comments in the report on 
this resolution that its recommended 
level of budget authority and outlays 
would accommodate very high spending 
totals in Public Law 480, food aid, oper- 
ating and functional accounts of the 
Agency for International Development, 
contributions for international organiza- 
tions, and the multilateral development 
banks. Sooner or later this Congress has 
got to be willing to say no to these inter- 
national banks. 

I am sure the controllable outlays re- 
sulting from new budget authority pro- 
posed in the Budget Committee’s resolu- 
tion can be reduced, with a nec 
reduction in the budget authority which 
I am also proposing in this amendment. 

In fact, if we accept the inflation pro- 
jection of the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice, the committee’s figures call for a 
spending increase in international affairs 
for the 1979 to 1981 period which will 
actually exceed even the disastrously 
high rate of inflation in the United 
States. 

In other words, the committeee is not 
only indexing foreign aid, it is exceed- 
ing that figure which would be required 
for indexation. 
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Once again, let us remember that the 
Federal Government is asking every 
American to make sacrifices to combat 
inflation. We are asking Americans to 
sacrifice to combat inflation and yet we 
are substantially increasing the foreign 
aid which is going out to a multitude of 
countries spread throughout the world. 

I submit that no one will take seriously 
the claim that we are serious about con- 
trolling spending unless we are willing 
to do something about the huge sums 
that are proposed for foreign aid 
spending. 

The total outlays—for the moment I 
am leaving out the foreign military sales 
trust fund, because that fluctuates so 
widely—for function 150 spending for 
1979, the actual was $7,525,000,000; the 
estimate for fiscal year 1980 is $8,- 
700,000,000. The estimate for 1981 is 
$9,500,000,000. 

One can readily see, when you com- 
pare 1980 and 1981 with that total for 
1979, what a huge increase is being pro- 
posed for foreign aid. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table showing function 150 
spending for 1979-81 be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FUNCTION 150 SPENDING, 1979-81 


{In millions of dollars} 


Actual 
1979 


Estimate 
1980 


Estimate 
1981 


6, 091 
+1, 434 
7,525 


9, 900 9, 500 
—1, 200 0 
8, 700 9, 500 


Total outlays 
Plus or minus Foreign Mili- 
tary Sales Trust Fund 


Outlays, net of FMSTF_ 


Increase, 1979-81 ; 1,975, or 28.2 percent. 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. It seems 
to me that it is not only unjustified but 
it is a place where the Congress should 
start in its endeavor to keep Government 
spending within balance. 

I have to say, frankly, that I think 
Government spending is totally out of 
control, totally out of control. 

The significant figures, speaking now 
of the overall budget spending, are the 
$613 billion in the resolution before us 
for fiscal year 1981 and the $548 billion 
which the Congress approved less than 
6 months ago. 

Mr. MELCHER. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I am de- 
lighted to yield to my friend from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. MELCHER. I concur in what the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia is 
stating. I find it incomprehensive to come 
to the very sad decision on what we are 
going to have to do with this budget con- 
cerning so many programs that affects 
millions of Americans in various ways 
and yet find that there has been only 
a very modest cut in the foreign aid 
function. 

I would only state that I think the 
Senator from Virginia, in the amend- 
ment he is proposing, offers a rather 
modest cut, certainly a very tempered 
approach. 
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I think the case is clear that foreign 
aid is being protected at a time when we 
are having an extremely difficult time 
in the United States not only with our 
economy but with the overall effect that 
the belt-tightening procedures we will 
exercise in this budget will have on our 
daily lives. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MELCHER) for his comments. I again 
invite attention to the totals of foreign 
aid. The actual outlays for fiscal year 
1979 were just over $6 billion. The esti- 
mate for 1980 is just short of $10 billion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The addi- 
tional 5 minutes of the Senator have 
expired. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Will the 
Senator yield an additional 5 minutes? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. The total 
for 1981 is $9.5 billion. When you com- 
pare any of those figures, 1980 and 1981 
with 1979, one can see what a huge in- 
crease there is in this function. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia and 
myself have frequently been on the same 
side. 

To get right to the point, the Senator 
from Virginia really does not give himself 
credit and does not give the Senate and 
the Congress sufficient credit when he 
speaks in the very moving terms that 
the budget and spending are totally out 
of control; that the propaganda is that 
we are getting spending under control, 
though it is still out of control; that 
sooner or later we are going to have to 
come to grips with spending, and that 
we have this balanced budget, if at all, 
by a tax hike. 

Before I address my remarks to the 
particular issue of function 150. interna- 
tional affairs, and the cut itself, let me 
emphasize that the Senate never would 
be totally in control as perhaps the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia and the 
Senator from South Carolina would wish 
it. The fact of the matter is we both come 
from military colleges and we like to give 
commands. We believe people ought to 
respond. I found long ago in trying to do 
that at the Governor's level, that you 
can give all the commands you want, but 
you have to orchestrate, you have to per- 
suade, you have to prepare. The Govern- 
ment just does not respond that way, 
and well that it does not. 

This is not a situation where you can 
take a group of 535 Members trying to 
decide tax, income, revenue, and all the 
other policies amidst their separate in- 
dividual 535 priorities and all of a sud- 
den go in one particular Member’s direc- 
tion or come to his particular conclu- 
sion. 

But, yes, we did spend like drunken 
sailors, almost, during the 1970s, and we 
are in one dickens of a fix right now. It 
will not be corrected by one balanced 
budget. A lot of these things got way out 
of control. We had that balanced budget 
in 1968 or 1969 under the last of Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson and the first 6 
months of Richard Nixon. But thereupon 
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started all the different programs. For 
one thing, President Nixon started what 
they call the full employment idea, and 
that meant if your uncle left you $1 
million you would be a millionaire, and 
if we had full employment we would 
have a certain percentage of unemploy- 
ment. It was up pretty high at that time 
and we were spending some $40 billion 
that we did not have. 

Then there was the dichotomy with 
respect to categorical grant programs 
and revenue sharing. When former Pres- 
ident Nixon saw that poll one day that 
showed the present chairman of our 
Budget Committee, namely Senator 
Muskie, was ahead of him, he threw in 
and we got both categorical grants and 
revenue sharing. The Democratic Con- 
gress, if that is what he wanted to call it, 
and the Republican administration were 
playing one-upmanship. 

We went to deficits in 1974 and 1975, 
from that balanced budget to deficits 
immediately in 1971, and we were $45 
billion up in a couple of years, in 1974 
and 1975, and then got up to $66 billion. 
To fix that in your minds, if you go to 
that 10-year period between 1960 and 
1970, under President Kennedy, Presi- 
dent Johnson, the New Frontier, the 
Great Society, and the war in Vietnam, 
we had a cumulative deficit of only $60.2 
billion. President Ford left a deficit of 
$66 billion, the year when President Car- 
ter took office. 

So in 1 year we exceeded the prior 10- 
year period and that frightened us. 

That is why 6 years ago and now for 
the fifth year we instituted here in the 
congressional branch a move to get con- 
trol. It has not been easy. It is like an 
ocean liner moving through the deep 
seas, and much of the time at night. You 
just do not put the brakes on the ship 
of state and all of a sudden it comes to 
a halt. It keeps on going in whatever 
direction it was going. 

A large amount of credit is due to 
proposition 13 in California. For the first 
time, we really heard about a balanced 
budget about 2 years ago. Many of us 
had been talking about it, but reporters 
would look at you like you were kooky 
or something was wrong if you talked 
about a balanced budget theretofore. But 
we had been talking. 

In getting right to this particular 
exercise it does the budget system and 
the Congress an injustice if you look at 
the hard work and the struggle they had 
on the House side to hold that budget, 
which I am more intimately involved in, 
to say that we very casually went in and 
just got some figures and did not consider 
this particular item or any of the items. 

To the Senate Budget Committee’s 
credit, this should be covered. The poster 
is on the wall. 

Yes, in the setting of priorities we did 
give a priority to defense. The United 
States Senate, without Afghanistan, 
without Iran, on September 18 voted a 
5-percent increase in constant growth. 
We then had Afghanistan and Iran and 
we found out our defenses are far lower 
now than what we suspected at that 
particular time. We provided only 7 per- 
cent in the Budget Committee. 

But while we did that, we also had to 
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take what is not under control, and in 
the auspices of the jurisdiction of the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia, in 
the Finance Committee. I would like to 
get control. If you want to talk about the 
budget and the budget process, we will 
have a good talk later on about tax ex- 
penditures, which are far in excess of any 
defense budget. They are well over $200 
billion, by the time we get the revenues, 
try to balance the budget, and hold back 
on the expenditures. We have a fine 
working group that runs around giving 
more tax exemptions, tax cuts, and 
everything else, and they all talk about 
the tax increases. 

If we are balancing the budget with 
tax increases, they do not talk about 
the $20 billion tax decrease already in 
this budget. Yes, in 1977, we balanced the 
social security budget with a payroll tax 
increase for this year. But, in 1978, we 
passed an income tax cut for individuals, 
for capital gains, for corporations, for 
small businesses. And that now costs us 
some $20 billion that they do not tell 
about that we have to reconcile. 

So, rather than just come along and 
have tax increases of some $83 to $84 
billion overall, we really did not increase 
taxes; actually, we took the one that was 
involved, namely, the excise tax on for- 
eign oil, and applied that $10 billion 
to a set-aside for, hopefully, a tax cut 
later on. But not to balance the budget. 

So, in essence, what we have done, as 
we have cut the real standard budgets of 
education, health, energy, transporta- 
tion, commerce, and all the others—and 
that is why the chart is there in constant 
dollars—we cut that 16 percent. 

Do not say we do not have any kind 
of control on it, that this is totally out 
of hand. You may recommend, as a 
freshman Senator, State revenue shar- 
ing, and then have to recommend, in or- 
der to balance the budget, to cut that 
out, which is exactly what I did—I put 
in a bill in February of 1967 for State 
revenue sharing. Later on, our former 
distinguished colleague, Senator Robert 
Kennedy of New York, put one in for 
the cities. I had mine in for the States 
and we reconciled the difference, split 
the difference between them. It culmi- 
nated later in the 1967 revenue sharing 
program. But to sit around, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and make these cuts of some 16 
percent overall in this budget and have 
someone say, “You did not cut anything 
and you do not have any,” and there is 
a lot of propaganda around that we are 
not even getting control of ourselves— 
that is sitting around the table killing 
your own children. 

For weeks on end, since January, we 
have been trying to figure out how to 
do just that, get a handle on it and stop 
the spending. So we cut the budget some 
16 percent. I wish some of the Senators 
who sit around could look at these chair- 
men and their expressions as we direct 
reconciliation of $9.6 billion. The chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Finance 
and the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee look at you as if you were 
crazy. If you think that is easy in this 
body, when it is totally out of hand, to 
say, “Now that you have appropriated 
funds, we want you to cut back and we 
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do not want you to wait until this fall, 
we want you to do it within 10 days after 
we get this first budget resolution in 
May, we want you to do it in June,” try 
to orchestrate that and sell that particu- 
lar idea and have it approved by a ma- 
jority, a good working majority of our 
Budget Committee, to cut back the size 
of government from 22.3 percent to 21.8 
percent. We had a 21-percent resolution, 
and we have showed how devastating 
that would be. 

Incidentally, we did not get any good 
recommendations. Our recommendation, 
and the only thing we could do, was to 
take the lowest figure for each function 
that was made by any Senator and not 
adopted during the Budget Committee 
markup. That amounted to some $19.3 
billion and we picked up the extra 
amounts from defense, from cost-of-liv- 
ing indexing, and everything else of that 
kind that we could not accept in markup. 

In July, the social security recipients 
are going to receive a 14.3-percent in- 
crease, in just about a couple of months. 
The people in the press are not going to 
get 14 percent. The people on the floor 
are not going to get 14 percent. There are 
many working people all around the 
United States who are not going to get 
14 percent. But I dare you to find 20 
votes in either body to cut out that cost- 
of-living increment of the social security 
recipients. I want to know where you can 
find the votes. I tried to and you cannot 
find the votes for that. Somebody might 
make the motion, but that is not going 
to pass. 

These things can well be recomputed— 
not necessarily in the Budget Commit- 
tee in this particular process, but right 
in the Committee on Finance, which has 
the jurisdiction of social security. 

I see that my colleague from Hawaii, 
who handles the Foreign Assistance Ap- 
propriations Act, is on the floor. 

The point is that we did take control 
of ourselves, we did cut this budget, we 
did reduce the size of Government, we 
did call for a reconciliation, and within 
it all, we set aside $10 billion, just as they 
have done over on the House side. I have 
never seen any legislative branch where 
you could just come together and set 
aside $10 billion anywhere to later have 
a tax cut if at all possible, and have the 
1981 budget balanced. 

(Mr. MELCHER assumed the chair.) 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I think that is pretty 
good control. The committee did not take 
all the cuts I wanted. It may not even 
have taken the cuts on foreign aid. But 
more to the point, on foreign aid, we cut 
that by some 15 percent in the amounts 
that the Senator from Virginia refers to. 
There are four programs mentioned ear- 
lier by the Senator that were held to cur- 
rent law. First, the bilateral AID pro- 
gram. There the committee current law 
recommendation calls for $60 million 
from the President. Second, the assessed 
payment to international organizations. 
I have that program in the State-Jus- 
tice-Commerce Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations. We have been trying to cut 
down the organizations that we belong 
to. We cut $70 million out of the ones 
that are necessary. Third. the contribu- 
tion to the Multilateral Development 
Bank is reduced at least $20 million. Fi- 
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nally, we cut $110 million from Public 
Law 480, one of the most popular of all 
programs. All four total $260 million, or 
a 15-percent cut from the programs tar- 
geted by Senator Byrp in his letter to 
Senator MUSKIE. 

The distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia really comes, with his $50u million 
in outlays, to about a 40-percent cut from 
these programs. I do not know that that 
would be a responsible approach. We 
cannot just go and hacksaw and meat- 
axe these programs. We considered this 
particular category, we made the cuts 
in it. 

There were other programs we did not 
cut. Under the law, we had to go up in 
social security. We went up 40 percent 
for food stamps. We needed to go up, in 
my opinion, in defense, and in the opin- 
ion of the majority and in the opinion of 
the Senate. It was called for by the Sen- 
ate last year. 

Let me withhold and yield some time 
to my distinguished colleague, the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Foreign 
Operations of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the Senator from Hawaii. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, as all 
Members of this body, I want very much 
to reduce the expenditures of Govern- 
ment. If it were possible, I would be out- 
doing my friend from Virginia and sug- 
gesting amendments that would cut our 
budget, not by $2.2 billion, but by $10, 
$20, or $30 billion. 

I have studied the results of the many 
hours of work put in by the Committee 
on the Budget. I have listened to its 
members, I have read its reports. And I 
am convinced that they have gone as 
low as one could responsibly go in cut- 
ting down Government expenses. 

Let us look at the amendment sug- 
gested by the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia. 

On the face of it, it may not seem like 
a massive cut. 

But I think all of us agree there are 
certain accounts in function 150 that 
are considered protected“ -I do not 
suppose that is an accepted description, 
but it is nevertheless accurate. 

Would this cut come from Egypt? 

Do we propose any cuts from Israel? 

Are we suggesting any reduction in 
Public Law 480? 

Is anyone suggesting we reduce our 
outlays to the Eximbank? 

Are we suggesting any reduction in 
security assistance programs? 

Is anyone suggesting that we cut the 
payroll of the State Department? 

Are we suggesting we do away with the 
consular and passport service? 

What about Radio Free Europe? 

All these accounts are in function 150. 
The bigger amounts of course relate to 
the Middle East. Are we prepared at 
this moment to tell Mr. Begin and Mr. 
Sadat, in the midst of their peace dis- 
cussions that we in the United States 
have just decided to cancel our financial 
commitment? 

Are we ready to tell our farmers that 
we will have no part of Public Law 480? 

That is what the Byrd amendment re- 
quires us to do. 

Furthermore. what about our commit- 
ment to refugees? We are reminded daily 
about refugees. Today it is the Cuban 
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refugees. A few weeks ago it was the 
Indochinese refugees. We have pro- 
claimed to the world that we are con- 
cerned. Are we suddenly going to say 
that we will have no part of it? Frankly, 
whether we like it or not, we are required 
to do something about the Cubans. They 
are already here. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Senate 
will go along with the proposal of the 
Budget Committee. Personally, I think 
the Budget Committee cut too much. 
But realizing that we are in a dire situ- 
ation with reference to the budget and 
the economy, I am willing to join forces 
and go along with the Budget Commit- 
tee’s recommendation. But to go beyond 
this would be, most respectfully, Mr. 
President, irresponsible. 

If we went beyond this, some day it 
would be said “What happened to Nica- 
ragua? Why did they go the other way?” 

Should the excuse be that we decided 
to cut off any relationship with them 
and, therefore, they left us? 

What about the refugees that are at 
sea? Should we answer, “Budgetary re- 
strictions?“ 

No, Mr. President. There are certain 
commitments we must carry out, and in 
the eyes of the world these are commit- 
= we have made publicly and by 
aw. 

So, Mr. President, I hope that the 
majority of this Senate will find it in its 
hearts to vote against the Byrd amend- 
ment. 

I know that it is tempting to vote 
against foreign aid. Of all the functions 
in this budgetary account, the easiest to 
vote against would be foreign aid. There 
are few constituents. There are no con- 
stituents of these programs to vote for 
us. These are refugees. These are the 
Israelis. These are the Egyptians. 

But without stability in this world, Mr. 
President, the democracy that we thrive 
in will not exist. 

Mr. President, I hope—I really hope 
we will vote against the Byrd amend- 
ment. 

I thank my chairman for giving me 
this time. I hope we will prevail. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR., addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tsoncas). The Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention 
of the Senate to page 38 of the report of 
the Committee of the Budget. If Mem- 
bers of the Senate will take interest and 
do so, they will note that under function 
150, namely, international affairs, that 
for fiscal year 1981 the committee pro- 
poses outlays of $9.5 billion. The pend- 
ing amendment would reduce that by 
$500 million, a small percentage. 


On the same page. budget authority 
is proposed at $23.4 billion. The pending 
amendment would reduce that by $2.2 
billion, a small percentage, a reasonable 
percentage. as the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. MELCHER) pointed out a little 
while ago. 

Mr. President, this is a reasonable 
amendment. It is a fair amendment. It 
is an appropriate amendment. There is 
no way I can see the Congress can justify 
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appropriating and authorizing in this 
budget resolution such huge sums as this 
proposes to do for function 150. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits) and our distinguished col- 
league from Maryland (Mr. SARBANES) 
both wanted to be heard on this partic- 
ular amendment. 

I think I should complete the thought 
relative to balancing the budget with the 
raising of taxes. 

A close reading of the report will show 
there is about $50 billion—the budget has 
gone up some $46 billion—about $50 bil- 
lion in income tax revenues that come 
not just from indexing, the majority of 
which comes from an increase in per- 
sonal income. 

Just last month we had the statistic 
of a 7-percent unemployment rate. On 
the other hand, we had some good signs: 
A smaller deficit in balance of trade, a 
larger rate of growth—rather than the 
projected 2 percent, we had a 1.1-percent 
rate of growth—and an increase of $15 
billion in personal income. 

Next year, on the personal income, 
various taxpayers will be in a position of 
making more income, they will be placed 
in higher brackets. So that is an in- 
crease. 

But there is also a consummate in- 
crease in all of these particular indexed 
programs that are beyond the reach and 
control of many who wish we did not 
have them indexed. But there we are. 

I will never forget the real estate 
friends that came with 2 percent but- 
tons—just 2 percent all the way across 
the board. 

I said, “Let us take some of the major 
ones we can think of, like defense.“ 

“Oh, no, we have got to increase that.” 

I ask about social security. “No, we 
Ans on not deny that, we cannot cut 
that.” 

Veterans. I said, “We already have 
$300 billion of the budget in defense and 
social security, so we have to cut there.” 
They did not want to cut that with 2 
percent, or anything like that. 

So we are told that the budget is bal- 
anced only by an increase in taxes, but 
they are not saying there are also in- 
creases in benefits coming up—retire- 
ments, pensions, veterans, social secu- 
rity, and all the other costs of Govern- 
ment. 

I will never forget, as a member of 
the Defense Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, reconciling between the House and 
the Senate. In December, said we would 
have a billion dollar increase in gasoline 
tax. We have had over $7.4 billion since 
the last concurrent resolution in interest 
payments alone. But we have not used 
the social security tax increase, other 
than for social security benefits. It 
amounts to about $25 billion—$24 billion 
4 ee billion—and that is exactly what 


We have used the other amounts, of 
course, to take care of the effects of our 
cost-of-living indexes. But there is no 
individual increase in taxes. 

There is a windfall profit tax, not on 
individuals, coming about as the result 
of an economic decision and an affirma- 
tive decision by Congress to take off 
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controls and let the price of oil go up. 
But there is no additional tax burden 
on consumers. It is a division of the 
approximately $1 trillion they would 
make from decontrol, where $227 billion, 
over the 10-year period, initially goes to 
the Federal Government, and the rest 
is kept by the companies. That is a pretty 
good deal all around. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I 
oppose the Byrd amendment. 

The fact is that the budget resolution 
now before the Senate already holds 
function 150 outlays to current law 
levels, a target which in itself will be 
very difficult for us to achieve. The 
growth in this function since 1978 is 
almost entirely attributable to costs of 
the Middle East peace treaty aid pack- 
age, Export-Import Bank financing of 
American exports, and technical adjust- 
ae in the foreign military sales trust 
fund. 

We should not lose sight of the fact 
that the flow of oil out of the Middle 
East to the United States, as well as to 
our Western allies, is, to some extent at 
least, dependent upon continuation of 
the sort of tenuous peace arrangements 
we have there now and that part of this 
outlay can be looked upon as a part of 
the price we are paying to keep that oil 
flowing. 

So we have to look beyond the imme- 
diate numbers and try to take into 
account what would happen if that peace 
collapsed and if the oil flow were shut 
off. 

In addition, the United States has 
reduced its foreign aid spending over 
the years. Going back to 1949, which is 
probably not quite a fair comparison, 
but nevertheless using 1949 to start with, 
the United States that year spent 2.3 
percent of its GNP on foreign aid. In 
fiscal year 1980, the United States will 
spend about 0.3 percent on foreign aid. 
So we are spending now, as a percentage 
of GNP, just about a little more than 
one-eighth as much as we spent more 
than 30 years ago. We already have cut 
this function down to where it amounts 
to only a fraction of 1 percent of GNP, 
and I doubt that we realistically can go 
much lower than that. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BELLMON. I yield. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. As I read 
page 38 of the report of the Committee 
on the Budget, the second item, it shows 
that outlays for international affairs for 
the fiscal year 1979 were $6.1 billion. The 
proposal before the Senate today is for 
$9.5 billion. That is a very substantial 
increase. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Oklahoma will agree that going from 
$6.1 billion to $9.5 billion in 2 years is a 
very substantial increase. 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, one 
has to look beneath the surface to under- 
stand the reason for that apparent in- 
crease. One of the main reasons is that 
we are making a large sale of arms to 
Saudi Arabia, which comes under that 
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function, and I think the Senator from 
Virginia will support that sale. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. For fiscal 
year 1981, zero is listed for foreign mili- 
tary sales trust fund. Is that not correct? 

Mr. BELLMON. It is correct. I will 
get the precise fiscal year 1979 figure for 
the Senator in just a moment. The 1979 
figure was minus $1.4 billion. The trust 
fund accounts for $1.4 billion of the 
increase between fiscal years 1979 and 
1981. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I think that 
is correct. 

I ask another question: In budget au- 
thority, in 1979 budget authority, accord- 
ing to the committee report, it was $8.7 
billion for 1981, and it is $23.4 billion— 
an almost tripling in budget authority. 

Mr. BELLMON. That is largely due to 
the support we are giving the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Whatever 
the cause, the figures show that the 
Budget Committee, in the resolution be- 
fore the Senate at this time, provides for 
budget authority for 1981 of $23.4 billion; 
and that compares with the current fiscal 
year of $15.2 billion and $8.7 billion for 
1979. That is a fantastic increase, regard- 
less of the cause. 

Mr. BELLMON. The Senator is correct, 
that it is a large increase. It is keeping a 
former commitment which this country 
has made to the International Monetary 
Fund. 

The Senator will note that it is a one- 
time action. In 1982, we go back down to 
a level below 1980, and in the out years, 
the funding level remains low. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Will some 
Senator detail for the Senate where we 
get an increase of $8.2 billion in 1 year? 

Mr. BELLMON. I say to the Senator 
from Virginia that $5.5 billion of that is 
for the funding of the International 
Monetary Fund. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Where does 
that $5.5 billion go? 

Mr. BELLMON. It is available, as I 
understand it, to the Fund for making 
loans largely to the developing countries. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. The mak- 
ing of loans largely to developing coun- 
tries? 

Mr. BELLMON. Many of which spend 
the money in our own economy. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Making 
loans to the developing countries—to the 
country itself. Is that correct? 

Mr. BELLMON. It is money used inside 
the country, not always to the govern- 
ments of those countries. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Now, as to 
the situation with the international fi- 
nancial institutions. Is that similar? 

Mr. BELLMON. Many of them are loan 
guarantees, and much of that money is 
used to buy American products and is 
spent right here in the United States. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Wherever 
it is spent, it is tax funds taken from the 
pockets of the taxpayers. 

Mr. BELLMON. That is not quite ac- 
curate, I say to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, because those are loan guarantees. 
If the loans are paid back, and most of 
them are—the record of the interna- 
tional financial institutions is a good 
record—the money is never spent. 
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Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. But the 
money never comes back to the Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr. BELLMON. The loan guarantee 
authority never leaves the Federal Treas- 


ury. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Whatever 
money goes to the international banking 
institutions, that money does not come 
back to the Federal Treasury. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. BELLMON. No, that is not correct 
for loan guarantees. If the loans which 
are made are paid, and most of them 
are—in fact, the record is extremely 
good—the money never leaves the 
Treasury. We guarantee the loans; and 
if it is a good loan, the guarantee is 
never called upon. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I ask the 
Senator this question: The money which 
Congress appropriates to the interna- 
tional banking institutions, once that 
money is appropriated and goes to thein- 
ternational banking institutions, regard- 
less of whether the banking institution 
collects or does not collect from the 
country to which it lends the money, that 
money never comes back to the Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr. BELLMON. The Senator is mis- 
taken. These are not funds which outlay. 
This is budget authority. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I am not 
talking about loan guarantees now. I am 
talking about money which is paid in 
to the international banking institutions. 

Mr. BELLMON. The $23.4 billion 
which the Senator cited is budget au- 
thority. No money will be paid out of the 
Treasury for loan guarantees unless and 
until the borrowers default on the loans; 
and up to now, there have been very few 
defaults. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. A part of 
that $23 billion—not all of it, by any 
means. Is the Senator saying that all of 
that is loan guarantees? 

Mr. BELLMON. The money that goes 
to the International Monetary Fund is 
loan guarantees. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I am talking 
about the international financial institu- 
tions. 

Mr. BELLMON. I am not able at this 
moment to differentiate between the 
amount of loan guarantees and the 
amount of actual appropriated funds. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. All right. 

Mr. BELLMON. But the budget au- 
thority for most of this money is in the 
loan guarantee category and is never 
appropriated unless and until there is a 
need for it. 

I believe the Senator from New York 
is here. ’ 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD. JR. The sig- 
nificant figures that the Senate should 
be aware of, whether they want to pay 
any attention to the figures or not, are 
right here on page 38. In 1979 the actual 
budget authority was $8.7 billion. That 
increased for the current year, 1980, to 
$15.2 billion. That has increased now to 
$23.4 billion. Those are huge increases. 

Mr. BELLMON. As I have tried to ex- 
plain, these are in the nature of one-time 
commitments which have been made in 
prior years to the IMF and it is budget 
authority, not outlays. There will never 
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be any payment from the Treasury un- 
less there is a need. 

I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the terms 
of the increase in capital in the World 
Bank generally call for 90 percent of the 
increase which is subscribed to by agree- 
ment by all donor countries, including 
the United States to be an increase of 
obligation, not expenditure. In other 
words, if there is such defaults in the 
repayment to the Bank as to require 
more than the capital of the Bank can 
pay, including from its default contin- 
gency fund, then other countries, in- 
cluding our own, and we are down to 
around 20 to 25 percent of the total, may 
be called upon to make payment in which 
case we will have to appropriate and 
that would be taxpayers’ money. Pres- 
ently it is an underwriting, a subscrip- 
tion, not an appropriation. 

Now, the whole history of the World 
Bank—and I might add the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, where our con- 
tribution takes the form of a subscription 
to quota increases—which is now roughly 
35 years, shows never a call of that kind, 
and the compensating factor, I might 
say to my colleagues, is that 40 percent 
of the trade of the United States is now 
done with developing countries who are 
enabled to make these purchases largely 
by the kind of Bank support which is 
here afforded. We are talking about our 
export and import trade, which has in- 
creased rapidly. This increase is not done 
with mirrors. This is done with the fact 
that it is possible to finance a much more 
trade-oriented world and a much better 
world from the financial and economic 
points of view, through our contributions 
to the international institutions funded 
under function 150. Specifically the in- 
crease in budget authority between the 
1981 and 1980 budgets relates to the 50- 
percent increase in the quota of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund that was re- 
cently negotiated and that represents 
$5.5 billion in budget authority in 1981. 

The increase over previous years is 
also because the whole world has grown 
enormously. Our gross national product 
is now roughly $2.2 trillion. Inflation has 
made it grow, a much bigger trading 
world has made it grow, and generally 
speaking a much richer world has made 
it grow. 

Now what has happened in this situa- 
tion is that the world has grown, we have 
grown, and these figures have grown. We 
are getting much better breaks than we 
did in the past in foreign aid because now 
so much of it is collaborative. In other 
words, we are down in percentage com- 
pared to other countries, and other coun- 
tries are coming in, and I might say that 
one of the advantages is that the OPEC 
countries are coming in as was shown in 
the Witteveen Facility where the biggest 
subscription was by Saudi Arabia. 

The issue which I think we have 
always faced in foreign aid, and we face 
it today, for example, in the large pro- 
visions which are here for the peace pact 
in the Middle East and in defense is 
what is important to peace rather than 
how much would we spend for war. 

I doubt very much over the years that 
these programs have been ongoing that 
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they could have lasted were it not that 
over the years, notwithstanding very 
deep opposition, it was found that on 
the whole it was worthwhile for the 
United States to go this route. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will my 
distinguished colleague yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I still have the floor, and I am glad 
to yield to the Senator from MIlinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask the ranking Republican on the For- 
eign Relations Committee a question. 
When Prime Minister Ohira of Japan 
met with us, he talked about the inten- 
tion of the Japanese to double or even 
triple some of their development assist- 
ance accounts. He said: 

We are doing so because we feel it essen- 
tial that we contribute to the stability of 
the world, particularly in those areas that 
are so likely to rupture, and we have to 
remember that most of the wars are being 
fought in these developing areas of the 
world. 


When the Prime Minister of a hard- 
headed, business-oriented nation and 
the third most powerful country, in eco- 
nomic terms, on Earth today says that 
to the United States, what would be the 
reaction if we instead reversed ourselves 
and actually cut back development as- 
sistance to these volatile areas? What 
would be the impact on Japan and on 
EEC countries that we have been en- 
couraging to give more assistance? 

Mr. JAVITS. The reaction would be 
that they would reverse their trend. 
What the Japanese are telling us today 
is that with the third greatest economy in 
the world they are now beginning to be 
prepared to take their proper part in 
dealing with the world financial prob- 
lems and if we are going to opt out they 
would be the first to opt out, too. 

Let me point something out in that 
regard: In 1949, after the war, we spent 
2.3 percent of our gross national prod- 
uct on the Marshall Plan. In fiscal year 
1980 we expect to spend three-tenths of 
1 percent for comparable aid and as- 
sistance. 

In short, because of the mutuality that 
has taken place, the United States share 
of total foreign aid has gone down but 
because of the growth of the whole world, 
and international trade and financial 
movements, including the onerous debt 
of the developing countries because of the 
chains put on their development by the 
OPEC oil price increases, the dollar 
figure has gone up while the proportion 
of our resources which has been used 
for the purpose has gone markedly down. 
We have identified these programs di- 
rectly with national security and it con- 
tinues that way today except that the 
burden is being shared today far more 
than it was in the past. A drastic reversal 
by us such as is contemplated by this 
amendment will have a very drastic ef- 
fect on the contributions of others. 

One last thing, just to show what trade 
has meant in this picture: 

The Export-Import Bank which fi- 
nances American exports had $200 mil- 
lion in outlays in the budget in 1979. That 
is up to $1.2 billion today, which is some 
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indication of where things are moving 
in the critical field of export promotion. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will my 
distinguished colleague allow me time 
for one more question? 

Mr. BELLMON. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. As I am understanding 
this amendment, unless funding levels 
are maintained at $23.4 billion in budget 
authority and $9.5 billion in outlays, it 
would be difficult to enforce this amend- 
ment without cutting security aid to 
Egypt, Israel, or Turkey. 

Looking at the national security inter- 
ests of the United States of America what 
would happen if we cut deeply into the 
security assistance for Egypt, Israel, and 
Turkey? 

Mr. JAVITS. Well, all of those coun- 
tries are on the ragged edge financially, 
and they just could not stand it. They 
just could not do it. The only strong en- 
clave militarily in the Middle East would 
be very materially damaged by this situ- 
ation. I think that in the present status 
of affairs in the Middle East, which is 
highly unstable anyhow, it would be very 
disastrous for U.S. security. 

Mr. PERCY. I understand furthermore 
that about $800 million of the $1.1 billion 
in outlays eliminated by Senator BYRD 
from the President’s request would have 
to be cut from such programs as the Mid- 
dle East security assistance, Radio Free 
Europe, and Food for Peace. This is so 
because the President’s request for de- 
velopment programs involves only $300 
million in spending in fiscal 1981. What 
impact would this reduction have on 
American agriculture if Food for Peace 
were cut? What impact would it have 
upon our efforts to win the hearts and 
minds of the world at this critical time, a 
time when it is important that we get our 
story across to the rest of the world, that 
we get our story into the Soviet Union, 
into Eastern Europe, into Afghanistan, 
into Iran. What would happen if we 
slashed Radio Free Europe, Radio Lib- 
erty, and other programs that are carry- 
ing the American message, the message 
of the American people and the Ameri- 
can Government to those particular 
areas? 

Mr. JAVITS. We would be slashing our 
own security. That is exactly what it 
means. 

Mr. PERCY. I concur with the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. The budget which has 
been put together by the Budget Com- 
mittee, which certainly had no particular 
ax to grind for foreign aid and for the 
programs incorporated in function 150, 
is tight as is illustrated by this debate, 
and this amendment, therefore, ought to 
be rejected. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend from New York and my friend 
from Illinois for their expansion. They 
serve on the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and have a better understanding 
of the programs than do many other 
Members of the Senate. 

But to get right to the point, what we 
have here is an increase in budget au- 
thority of $8.2 billion total for the pur- 
pose of loan guarantees; $5.5 billion for 
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the U.S. commitment to the seventh 
quota increase of the International 
Monetary Fund; and $2.7 billion in- 
crease in the Export-Import Bank. 
These fundings are primarily to help 
U.S. exports, and in that way help 
strengthen the U.S. dollar. 

Now, this money will not be spent un- 
less the loans are defaulted, and the rec- 
ord is very good. The loans are almost 
always paid off. This is simply a US. 
guarantee that the IMF and the Export- 
Import Bank use to help countries that 
need U.S. products be in position to buy 
these products. 

I point out that the actual outlay 
figure goes down from $9.9 billion in 
1980 to $9.5 billion in 1981. Taking into 
account the 13, 14 or 15 percent infla- 
tion we are experiencing, this is a very 
large cut, not an addition but a very 
large cut, in real dollars. I feel the Budg- 
et Committee has been highly respon- 
sible in trying to hold this function 
down, and I do not agree with the chal- 
lenge which has been made that we are 
in any way increasing spending here, 
even though the BA figure does seem 
to lead to that conclusion. 

So, Mr. President, I cannot support 
the amendment proposed by Senator 
Harry F. Byrp, Jr. Senator Byrp would 
cut $2.2 billion in BA and $0.5 billion 
from our budget resolution. 

I point out the Budget Committee has 
already substantially cut this function 
below the President’s request by $600 
million in outlays and that, as I have 
already stated, is a significant reduc- 
tion from the 1980 level. 

Senator Byrp does not specify what 
programs would bear his cuts, but I 
would point out that he is inevitably af- 
fecting a large variety of programs that 
are intimately related to U.S. global pol- 
icy objectives. These include such pro- 
grams as Middle East security assist- 
ance, and that relates directly to our 
access to Middle East oil. 

Also it would likely cut Radio Free 
Europe, Food for Peace, and the Export- 
Import Bank. The programs the Sen- 
ator might prefer to see reduced in this 
function, such as AID programs, pay- 
ments to international organizations, 
and multilateral development banks 
simply do not offer sufficient outlays to 
stand a cut of this magnitude. Other 
programs, such as aid to Turkey, which 
is a vital NATO ally, having 700,000 men 
in uniform arrayed against Soviet ag- 
gression, could also be threatened, and 
that is one outlay I believe practically 
every Member of the Senate will want 
to protect. 

Private U.S. firms are already feeling 
the effect of congressional action lim- 
iting funding for the Export-Import 
Bank's promotion of exports of US. 
products throughout the world. I would 
not care to place an additional burden 
on the ability of U.S. business to com- 
pete with foreign companies subsidized 
by their governments as the proposed 
amendment would likely do. 

I would further note, in response to 
claims that our domestic programs are 
in trouble and that we should cut for- 
eign programs, that those foreign pro- 
grams traditionally lack a constituency 
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of support during times of domestic eco- 
nomic problems. 

However, we also face serious prob- 
lems around the world, again related pri- 
marily to the energy supply. Although 
some Members may feel that our for- 
eign aid programs bear no perceptible 
relation to those problems, the facts are 
to the contrary. There is a tendency to 
be frustrated when we see third world 
governments, who have been recipients of 
so much U.S. aid in the past, go through 
periods of cultural or religious turmoil 
during which vilification of the United 
States is ome of the prime results. 
But very often those governments turn 
around and become our friends. We are 
seeing that happen now in countries 
that most Members would recognize. 

Also it is important to me, represent- 
ing an agricultural State, to take note 
of the fact that the largest growth in 
demand for U.S. farm products is coming 
from the third world where these pro- 
grams have such an important effect. 

I believe the United States reaps a 
long-term benefit from programs such as 
Public Law 480 and the Export-Import 
Bank. As unpopular as the multilateral 
banks often appear to be, it is a proven 
fact that the United States realizes a re- 
turn of significant proportions from this 
investment. 

It is estimated that every dollar the 
United States puts into the banks brings 
to the United States $3 from procure- 
ment by the developing countries that 
receive loans from this international 
lending. These countries pay back those 
loans as they come due. 

The Budget Committee has already 
placed restraints upon this function that 
will require a good measure of Senate 
discipline to maintain. The inclination to 
support several popular programs will 
have to be resisted. I do not support an 
effort to make the task harder and to 
threaten international programs during 
this time of global uncertainty. 

To sum up, Mr. President, if we want 
other governments to help bear the cost 
of maintaining a stable world, if we want 
access to world markets for U.S. prod- 
ucts, and if we want access to Middle 
East oil, we simply cannot go along with 
cuts such as Senator Harry F. BYRD, JR., 
proposes in function 150. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR., addressed 
the Chair. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, could 
we get the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) be listed as a co- 
sponsor of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there has been so much talk which 
had very little to do with the amend- 
ment that I just want to take a couple of 
minutes—lI will not be long. 
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It was mentioned that this proposal 
does not specify where the reduction 
shall be made in function 150, and that 
is correct. As I stated in my opening re- 
marks, the Budget Committee quite 
properly has not specified spending lev- 
els for the various foreign aid activities 
in the function, nor do I. 

The Budget Committee and I both 
leave that to the authorizing committees 
and the appropriating committees. 

The Senator from Ilinois (Mr. Percy), 
if I heard him correctly, said this would 
reduce spending by $800 million. That 
certainly is not correct. The amendment 
proposed and now before this Senate 
would reduce outlays for international 
affairs from $9.5 billion to $9 billion. 
That is a reduction of a little more than 
5 percent. Is that unreasonable? 

The amendment now before the Sen- 
ate would reduce budget authority from 
$23.4 billion to $21.2 billion, less than 10 
percent. Is that unreasonable? I do not 
think it is. 

Mr. President, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time if the other Sena- 
tors are ready to vote. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Does the distin- 
guished Senator from New York desire 
some time? 


Mr. JAVITS. Yes, just 2 or 3 minutes. 
Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I heard 
the questions asked by the Senator from 
Virginia: Is that unreasonable? Is 5 per- 
cent unreasonable? Is 10 percent unrea- 
sonable? 


The question is not whether it is rea- 
sonable or unreasonable. We are not 
dealing with $4 or $3.98. We are dealing 
with what it means in the ultimate. 

We point out to the Senate that it 
means a great deal. For example, there 
has been added into this budget approx- 
imately $4 billion, because we have 
changed between 1979 and 1980 the 
budget procedure for handling some of 
Exim’s programs in new budget author- 
ity. Now, that means real business for 
the United States. 


Similarly, there has been budgeted, 
which was not budgeted before, $5.5 bil- 
lion—it is right here on the chart, $5,- 
537,839,000—for the International 
Monetary Fund capital increase. That 
has not been budgeted before. 

As to the outlays, when you take an 
item as large, for example, as the whole 
bilateral economic foreign aid, all the bi- 
lateral functional accounts add up to $1.4 
billion, Now, the cash outlay in 1981 in 
that is only $117 million. So when you 
cut $500 million and it is directed at that 
item that could cut it all and more out, 
the whole ball of wax. 


Those are the dangers and the diffi- 
culty of the idea of just coming in here 
at the last minute and just cutting it 
down without the considered judgment 
which was made by the Budget Commit- 
tee—and in terms of function 150, the 
judgment of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee as to what it means to American 
security and as to what it means to the 
American business and financial system. 
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Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will take just a moment to read 
some figures on page 38 of the report of 
the Committee on the Budget. 

In fiscal year 1979, the actual outlays 
for international affairs totaled $6.1 bil- 
lion. The proposal before the Senate to- 
day is to raise that to $9.5 billion; a 50- 
percent increase in 2 years in outlays. It 
has nothing to do with budget authority. 
In outlays. 

Now, if anyone wants to justify in- 
creasing foreign aid outlays by 50 per- 
cent in 2 years, well it suits for me to go 
ahead and justify it. The Senator from 
Virginia is not going to vote for any such 
thing as that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself a minute to ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Recor a function 
150 table showing examples of the types 
of cuts that would have to be made in 
order to achieve an additional outlay cut 
of $500 million on top of the $600 mil- 
lion reduction already made by the com- 
mittee. This was prepared by the execu- 
tive branch, and does not reflect all of 
CBO's estimating differences, but it pre- 
sents an accurate picture. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FUNCTION 150—FISCAL YEAR 1981—PRIOR YEAR VERSUS 
CURRENT YEAR OUTLAYS 


fin millions of dollars} 


Outlays 
committed 
from prior 

Program 


Security related 

Narcotics control 

Public Law 480 food 

Refugee aid = 
Assessed UN dues 


Board for International 


Miscellaneous. J 
Exchange Stabilization Fund. 
Development assistance 

Ve than Public Law 


ultilateral Develop- 


1 Executive branch figures. 
Net outlays. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, em- 
phaizing those items on the table, the 
way it works out is that only $300 mil- 
lion can be reduced in development as- 
sistance other than Public Law 480. Since 
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we are not a line itemizing committee, 
as has been pointed out by the Senator 
from Virginia, some $800 million would 
have to be cut from such programs as the 
Middle East (Egypt, Israel, Turkey), se- 
curity assistance, Radio Free Europe. 
Food for Peace, State Department con- 
sular and passport services which have 
already been cut, and the Export-Import 
Bank. Senator Percy just made this 
point. 

Mr. President, we tried a new initiative 
at the behest of the Finance Committee, 
among others. Last year, the Finance 
Committee recommended that they move 
forward on the President’s trade agree- 
ment program and trade treaty and 
ratify it until we almost had at one time 
a Department of International Trade. 
And then they compromised by desig- 
nating within the Department of Com- 
merce the Under Secretary for Interna- 
tional Trade, with three assistants, a 
whole new endeavor, and an office in 
Geneva. And right now they are trying, 
for example, to sell planes overseas and 
compete and bring up the balance of 
trade, and establish the dollar. We have 
the Eximbank and many industries 
coming forward and saying we have too 
little money in there right this very 
minute. 

So I think the committee has done 
about as good a job and about as con- 
servative a job as possibly could be done. 
Any other cuts would be irresponsible. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Virginia. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. Baucus), the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. Baym), the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. BEN), the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. CuurcH), the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. Graven), the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. Hart), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
Lonc), the Senator from New York (Mr. 
MOYNIHAN), the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskie), and the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. ZoRINSKY), are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. GARN. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. CocHRAN) ; 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. COHEN), 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. PACK- 
woop), the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. PRESSLER), the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. Stimpson), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. STEvens), the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower), and the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER), are 
necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MarsuxadA) . Are there any Senators who 
have not yet voted who wish to cast a 
vote now? 

The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 50, as follows: 
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[Rollcall Vote No. 92 Leg.] 


Garn 
Goldwater 


Bellmon 
Boschwitz 
Brachey 
Bumpers 

Byrd, Robert C. 


Hat fleld 
Hayakawa 
Heinz 
Hollings 


So the amendment of Mr. Harry F. 
Byrp, Jr. (UP amendment No. 1055) was 
rejected. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


THE NEED FOR INCREASED DEFENSE SPENDING 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, for 
many years I have implored our financial 
leaders in the administration to balance 
the budget. My premise is simple—we 
must not spend more than we receive in 
revenues. I have previously introduced 
into the Senate legislation calling for a 
constitutional amendment that will re- 
quire a balanced Federal budget. That 
legislation is still in committee. This year 
the President has finally received and 
accepted some sound advice—the fiscal 
year 1981 budget should be balanced. The 
deficit spending of this administration 
has been a major factor in the runaway 
inflation all of us are experiencing. 

Now, where has all of that deficit 
spending gone these past few years? It 
has gone to social and other nondefense 
programs. The classic statistics have 
been reported many times here on the 
Senate floor: spending for health care up 
2,500 percent; spending for housing up 
2,800 percent; spending for social serv- 
ice programs up 2,000 percent; spending 
for jobs programs up 1,700 percent. Yet 
over the same time period defense spend- 
ing rose only 112 percent. Until the mid- 
sixties, defense and social programs had 
roughly equal shares of the Federal 
budget. Today these nondefense areas 
have skyrocketed from being a 1-to-1 
ratio to over a 4-to-1 ratio. From 1968 to 
1979 we have had a steady decline in de- 
fense expenditures as a percentage of 
gross national product from 9 percent in 
1968 to 4.6 percent in 1979. 
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How are we postured now, from a de- 
fensive or a deterrence point of view? We 
are postured miserably. We have a short- 
fall in virtually every area. We need more 
of everything—more ships, more planes, 
more submarines, more tanks, more heli- 
copters. Our military strength, our de- 
fensive edge has withered away. Our 
leaders hope we have parity, both stra- 
tegic and tactical, with our enemies. We 
do not. Our enemies know it. We see ad- 
venturism everywhere. We see it not only 
in Afghanistan and the Persian Gulf, but 
in our own backyard, in Latin America. 
We can expect to see more adventurism, 
not less. We can expect to be called upon 
by our allies for help throughout the 
world. We must protect our sources of oil, 
the lifeblood of our energy intensive 
economy. 

We have yet another problem which 
permeates throughout our military serv- 
ices—that of inadequate pay and bene- 
fits. We are losing our trained middle- 
grade personnel. The facts are simple. 
They can make more money in the pri- 
vate sector. With inflation running ramp- 
ant, they see departure from the service 
as the only solution. 

This must be the year we turn the cor- 
ner on defense spending. This must be 
the year we solve the military pay prob- 
lem and this must be the year we start 
to rebuild our defensive forces and 
strengthen our deterrence capability. Our 
greatest social need is to preserve our 
freedom and counter aggression. There 
is no other logical, reasonable alterna- 
tive. 

Whereas the percentage we have been 
spending on defense as a function of 
GNP has been decreasing steadily since 
1968, we must now reverse that trend 
and have a sustained buildup in defense 
spending over the next 5 to 7 years. I 
thoroughly support the Senate Armed 
Services Committee recommendation to 
increase the budget authority $11.8 bil- 
lion above the President’s revised Jan- 
uary budget request, submitted on Mon- 
day, March 31, 1980. This is a step in the 
right direction, and I am pleased that 
the Budget Committee adopted most of 
the recommended increase. 

Have we forgotten about the need to 
balance the budget? Absolutely not. Af- 
ter many years of increased spending on 
social programs the time has come to 
reverse our Nation's priorities. We cer- 
tainly do not need tax increases in these 
inflationary times. We do need to tighten 
our belts in spending on social and other 
nondefense programs. In this year’s 
budget request the welfare of our Na- 
tion’s defense must be our No. 1 priority. 

BALANCED BUDGET NOT LIKELY 


@ Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, as this 
year’s budget process has been unfold- 
ing, I have been increasingly concerned 
about the preoccupation of many of my 
colleagues with showing a balanced 
budget. I am one of those who has been 
calling for the Federal Government to 
stop spending in deficit as long as I have 
been in Congress; I want a balanced 
budget as much as anyone, but I am also 
convinced that given the present eco- 
nomic situation and under prevailing 
policies, we are only kidding ourselves if 
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we think a balance can be achieved this 
year. The added cost to the Treasury of 
unemployment and welfare payments 
which will result from the economic 
downturn, together with revenue losses 
which will occur mean that the deficit 
will grow faster than we can cut spend- 
ing to achieve a balance. 

I might note the recession we have en- 
tered is the result of policies fostered and 
nurtured by Congress and the present 
administration. It could have been 
avoided, but Congress has waited until 
the llth hour to address the problem. 
And even now the action contemplated 
is inadequate and its benefits apocryphal. 


What we needed 3 years ago was a tax 
cut; what we need this year is a tax cut. 
The exercise we are undergoing pres- 
ently to pass a balanced budget on paper 
is of substantive value only insofar as its 
psychological effect on the American 
people—of giving them the impression 
Congress and the administration are dis- 
playing fiscal restraint. But what will 
the psychological effect be when rather 
than being in balance, spending for this 
year is again in deficit, and there is no 
improvement in either unemployment or 
inflation? I submit, Mr. President, the 
effect will be devastating. 


The following item appeared recently 
in the Wall Street Journal, and I think 
it draws attention to what I mean. I ask 
that it be printed in the Recorp. I also 
ask that a letter I wrote to Business 
Week magazine be printed as well. 


The material follows: 


RECESSION FEARS SEEN HURTING BW TO 
BALANCE BUDGET, CURB INFLATION 


WASHINGTON.—The likelihood of a deeper- 
than-expected recession is casting & long 
shadow over the government's latest effort to 
curb inflation by cutting spending and bal- 
ancing the budget. 

Even as Congress gets down to the hard 
work of shaping a projected budget surplus 
for the fiscal year beginning Oct. 1, adminis- 
tration officials and lawmakers are beginning 
to realize that the arrival of the long-ex- 
pected recession could make their task im- 
possible and soon force them to ponder new 
tax and spending policies. In the end, some 
expect, the hope of a surplus by fiscal 1981 
will give way to yet-another budget deficit. 

With inflation still raging, the administra- 
tion hasn’t even set up a task force to con- 
sider broad anti-recession policies because 
it fears such a step would erode the credi- 
bility of its campaign against inflation. “As 
long as inflation remains so high, the finan- 
cial markets will be watching our moves very 
carefully,” a Treasury official says. “Right 
now, there is very little anyone can do to 
break out of the balanced-budget mode.” 

But in private, worried economic policy 
makers and congressional leaders concede 
that rising unemployment could have them 
groping by midsummer to find ways to fight 
recession and inflation simultaneously. The 
Labor Department will publish the unem- 
ployment figures for April this morning, and 
government officials are nervously bracing for 
a sharp rise from March's 6.2% rate. Although 
some relaxation of the budget-cutting disci- 
pline would seem inevitable, officials increas- 
ingly think that the best way to wage such 
a two-front war is with a tax cut designed 
to reduce payroll (Social Security) taxes and 
encourage business investment. 

At the White House, a top strategist says: 
“If the economy really begins to weaken seri- 
ously, there’s no way we're going to balance 
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the budget We're going to have a tax cut, 
but we cant breathe a word about it now.” 


WELCOME IN CONGRESS 


Reflecting the views of many on Capitol 
Hill, Rep. Paul Simon, an Illinois Demo- 
crat, deems it “probable” that Congress will 
end up voting a tax reduction in this elec- 
tion year. And an aide to the House Ways 
and Means Committee adds: “If Carter breaks 
and proposes a tax cut, Congress will leap 
40 feet into the air to catch that lamb chop.” 

For the moment, however, President Car- 
ter and his economic advisers are concen- 
trating on pushing through Congress $15 bil- 
lion in cuts in the record budget submitted 
in January for fiscal 1981—though spending 
still would rise sharply from this year. At 
the same time, officials are devising inexpen- 
sive—and probably inadequate—ways to help 
especially hard-hit economic sectors such as 
housing and farming. 

The administration is also keeping close 
tabs on Chairman Paul Volcker and his col- 
leagues at the Federal Reserve Board. Ad- 
ministration officials hope that the Fed, as 
promised, will continue to allow interest rates 
to fall quickly as demand for money and 
credit eases. But they are concerned about 
a decline in the nation's basic money supply 
in recent weeks. “The Fed certainly doesn't 
want that” happening as a recession un- 
folds, a senior administration economist 
Says. “It should provide enough bank reserves 
to prevent the money supply from falling.” 

Treasury Secretary G. William Miller has 
been saying recently that should the reces- 
sion prove worse than anticipated, the ad- 
ministration would prefer that “relief” come 
first from monetary policy, though he doesn't 
rule out an eventual tax cut. In the view of 
administration analysts, the recent decline in 
the money supply gives the Fed room to ease 
up later this year and still remain within its 
target ranges for monetary growth. 


PLANNERS’ OUTLOOK 


Administration planners believe that the 
recession will be longer and deeper than the 
“mild and short” downturn forecast by Mr. 
Carter. While offcials are uncertain how bad 
the recession will prove, they don’t expect 
one as severe as the 1973-75 slump, the sharp- 
est since the 1930s, mainly because invento- 
ries remain lean and a big liquidation won't 
be required. 

It's still possible we could come out with 
a mild recession, but it looks increasingly 
unlikely,” an administration forecaster says. 
Though lofty interest rates have begun eas- 
ing slightly, this analyst still warns: "The 
outlook for housing is a lot gloomier with 16 
percent mortgage rates than it was with 13 
percent rates. We're getting economic effects 
of high interest rates we haven't seen before. 
We're wiping out some auto dealers and farm- 
ers. We don't really know what kind of dam- 
age these interest rates are going to create.” 

This economist looks for a recession in 
which “real” gross national product—the to- 
tal output of goods and services, adjusted 
for inflation declines between 2 percent and 
3 percent from peak to trough, compared with 
1 percent decline that the administration 
projected a month ago. The drop during the 
six recessions since World War II averaged 
2.7 percent; that in 1973-75 was 5.7 percent. 

Administration analysts are also figuring 
on a sharper rise in unemployment than they 
forecast in March. They now see the jobless 
rate, currently 6.2 percent, increasing to per- 
haps 7.75 percent by year-end rather than to 
7.25 percent. “Unemployment could start ris- 
ing pretty fast,” a government economist 
warns. 

A major fear of administration policy plan- 
ners is that all the talk of a deeper-than-an- 
ticipated recession may itself exacerbate the 
slump. Officials worry, for example, that busi- 
ness investment, which has been holding up 
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well, could fall sharply if executives become 
unduly alarmed about the economic outlook. 

Unfortunately, government analysts con- 
cede, the recession won't return inflation to 
satisfactory levels. Administration officials 
believe that consumer prices, which surged 
at an 18 percent annual rate in the first quar- 
ter, could still be rising at around a 10 per- 
cent rate at year-end. 

Against this grim economic backdrop, bal- 
ancing the budget becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult. As layoffs accelerate, the government’s 
tax revenues decline. And government spend- 
ing shoots up automatically as more people 
begin collecting jobless benefits and welfare 
payments. According to Congressional Budget 
Office estimates, federal outlays for such pro- 
grams rise between $5 billion and $7 billion 
over a fiscal year with every extra percentage 
point of unemployment. That same percent- 
age-point rise would reduce revenues by 
about $20 billion. 

Beyond that, a deeper-than-expected re- 
cession could alter the political climate in 
Congress and strengthen the hand of legisla- 
tors most resistant to the domestic spending 
cuts currently being planned. As one Treas- 
ury Department official puts it, rising job- 
lessness would give congressional appropria- 
tions committees a “bludgeon” for use in 
battling cuts contained in the spring budget 
resolution, which Congress is forging now. 
“There’s no question,” adds Rep. Stephen 
Solarz, a New York Democrat and a leading 
liberal on the House Budget Committee, 
“that a deterioration of the economy will re- 
sult in much broader support for restoration 
of many of the cuts” approved by the Senate 
and House Budget Committee. 


FOCUS ON BUDGET CUTS 


As many observers see it, one focus of 
attention inevitably will be budget cuts cur- 
rently planned in programs specifically de- 
signed to counter the effects of recession. 
Some examples: public-service jobs, “coun- 
tercyclical” aid to localities, community de- 
velopment aid and youth-job programs. 

Thus, a big question is whether Congress 
will adopt procedures, included in the 
budget resolutions of both houses, to enforce 
the resolutions’ spending limits as expendi- 
ture bills move through their respective 
committees. Those procedures will be hotly 
debated in Co f 

If the budget-discipline procedures are 
scuttled, as many predict, it will add to the 
growing sense among congressional observ- 
ers that the current frenzy to balance the 
budget will eventually prove futile. "My pro- 
jection,” Rep. Simon of Illinois says, “is that 
we'll have a balanced budget in the first 
budget resolution, a balanced budget in the 
second (fall) resolution, and a big deficit 
by March of 1981.” 

Meanwhile, Congress must rely on official 
budget projections, which still assume a 
relatively mild and short recession. Thus, 
balancing the budget on paper now is an 
easy—and politically expedient—exercise, at 
least until the White House and the Con- 
gressional Budget Office revise their projec- 
tions in July. 

BACK TO OLD WAYS? 


“Given the depth of commitment right 
now to balancing the budget,” a House staff 
aide says, “people here will generally stick 
with the existing exercise until it runs its 
course.” Then, he adds, “we could very well 
be back into the old economics, responding 
to recession through budget deficits and tax 
cuts.” 


The bettings seems to be, though, that this 
time the emphasis will be on tax reductions 
rather than increased spending to combat 
recession. That’s a little ironic, since con- 
gressional leaders have been saying for 
months that a tax cut this year must be 
predicated on a projected budget surplus in 
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fiscal 1981. But more and more legislators 
seem receptive to the argument, put forth 
by business groups and most congressional 
Republicans, that “supply-side” tax cuts 
designed to spur productivity could ease the 
recession without worsening inflation as 
much as a burst of spending would. 

“If we're going to put billions into the 
economy to stimulate it,” says Cliff Massa 
of the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, “we think it should be a long-term pro- 
ductive kind of stimulus. And the political 
mood has changed, at least enough so we're 
in the debate now.” 

Adds a confident business lobbyist: “I'm 
telling my associates that if the recession is 
as severe as it looks, then I could easily con- 
ceive of a tax cut of $20 billion or $25 billion 
or $30 billion on the President's desk before 
Election Day.” 

Not everyone shares that view, however, 
“The prospect of a tax cut in fiscal 1981 is 
very slim,” a Senate staff aide says. “There 
is a lot of interest in supply-side tax cuts, 
but that interest doesn’t exceed the interest 
in a balanced budget. 

Meanwhile, administration officials con- 
tinue monitoring problem sectors of the 
economy and searching for ways to ease the 
pain of recession without providing “new 
money.” Thus, the administration recently 
embraced a congressional plan to aid the 
slumping housing industry with $165 million 
in money appropriated by Congress in 1974 
but never used. 


HOUSING-AID PLAN 


Under the plan, which seems headed for 
quick passage, the government would ex- 
tend mortgage subsidies to middle-income 
home buyers in hopes of stimulating con- 
struction of up to 100,000 housing units. 
However, home builders insist that this pack- 
age is coming too late to prevent 1980 from 
becoming their worst year since 1959, when 
record-keeping on the present basis began; 
the builders see this year's housing starts 
slipping below one million units, 

Another example of the modest approach 
to recession fighting is a request by federal 
banking regulators for new legislative au- 
thority to approve interstate banking ac- 
quisitions in emergencies. The regulators 
want to be able to authorize bank holding 
companies to reach across state lines to ac- 
quire failed commercial banks or savings 
banks and to let savings and loan holding 
companies similarly acquire failed savings 
associations or savings banks. 

But, as one economic planner puts it, 
“the big question is how long” such small 
steps will be deemed sufficient by an admin- 
istration under increasing pressure to com- 
bat recession as well as inflation. 

MarcH 19, 1980. 
Editor BUSINESS WEEK, 
McGraw-Hill Building, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sm: It is not “Curtains for the GOP 
Tax Cut” as your March 17 issue stated in 
Washington Outlook. 

The thrust of the story is that Republi- 
cans in Congress have abandoned their 
drive for a tax cut this year in favor of the 
effort to balance the federal budget. As one 
who has been closely involved in recent, 
intense deliberations to perfect a strong GOP 
program to stop inflation I can say un- 
equivocably, “ ‘taint so.“ 

We all agree it is imperative the federal 
government adopt and stick to a policy of 
spending no more than it takes in as revenue. 
But the need to limit the share of private 
resources consumed by government is equally 
if not more important. Manipulation of de- 
mand which continues to preoccupy the 
majority of economists and politicians is 
simply not responsive to a situation in which 
lagging productivity is crucial. That is why 
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my Republican colleagues and I have adopted 
a declaration of policy calling also for a 
limitation on federal outlays as a percent- 
age of GNP, and tax cuts which raise incen- 
tives to save and which will increase the 
productive efforts of business and workers. 

The current economic crisis demands 
something more substantial than the super- 
ficial effort to provide a psychological sym- 
bol of fiscal restraint. This is especially 
true when the method employed in attempt- 
ing to balance the budget is to raise taxes. 
And given the present economic realities, 
I am convinced we will not even come close 
to the goal of a balanced budget unless taxes 
are cut substantially to raise the productive 
capacity of our economy. 

I am sick and tired of policies based 
more on symbols than substance, of deci- 
sions made for political expedience rather 
than the good of the nation; so are others 
in Congress, and so are the American peo- 
ple! The Republican push for a tax cut is 
not dead! It is more important than ever, 
and we will continue to fight for itle 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
it was understood that the Senate, on 
tomorrow morning, would resume con- 
sideration of the conference report on 
H.R. 10. Under that agreement, there are 
6 hours for debate. It is not anticipated 
that the full 6 hours will be taken. I won- 
der if I may inquire of Mr. Boren and 
Mr. THurmonpd whether or not they feel 
that we could begin the resumption of 
that debate in the morning at, say, 9:30 
a.m. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have just been checking. It seems the 
Members have engagements—unless 
Senator Exon could proceed. He is the 
only one who would be a possible one if 
he could go at 9:30. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Someone will 
contact Senator Exon and see if he can 
be here to begin the debate. 

Mr. THURMOND. If Senator Exon 
could speak at 9:30 a.m., we could begin 
at 9:30. The others have engagements. 
They planned to start at 10. But we are 
willing to cooperate and start at 9:30 if 
Senator Exon can go at that time. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
distinguished Senator. 

Mr. President, we are ascertaining 
now whether Senator Exon can begin 
as early as 9:30. In any event, the Sen- 
ate will start, no later than 10 a.m., its 
resumption of debate on H.R. 10. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
Senator Boren has just informed me 
that he will rearrange his schedule. If 
he can get through by 10, he will begin at 
9:30 and get through by 10. 

Senator DANFORTH will come on at 
10, I believe, is that correct? 


Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
hope that is correct. I plan to be here at 
about 10. But it is possible I will be a 
little bit late. 

Mr. THURMOND. If Senator Boren 
is willing to go at 9:30 and Senator 
DANFORTH will follow him, there might 
be a few minutes in between that we 
could take a little recess or have a 
quorum call. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Very well. 
Then I suggest to the manager of the 
conference report on the budget (Mr. 
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Ho.iincs) that we come in at 9:15, that 
we have one 15-minute order for Mr. 
CHAFEE, that the two leaders relinquish 
their time on tomorrow and then go im- 
mediately to the conference report, and 
on the adoption of the conference re- 
port the Senate will return to the con- 
sideration of the budget resolution. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO 9:15 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today it stand in recess until the hour 
of 9:15 a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE ON 
TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that im- 
mediately following the prayer on to- 
morrow, the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. CHAFEE) be recog- 
nized for not to exceed 15 minutes. I as- 
sume that the minority leader or his 
designee would be willing to give up their 
time, as I will give up mine. Mr. CHAFEE 
will be recognized for not to exceed 15 
minutes, after which the Senate will 
proceed to consider the conference re- 
port on H.R. 10. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
there will be no more rollcall votes this 
evening. But on tomorrow, the Senate 
will begin early on the conference report 
on H.R. 10. There will be a rollcall vote 
on final adoption of that conference re- 
port, at the expiration of 6 hours or 
earlier if the time is yielded back. 

May I ask Mr. Tuurmonp if in his 
judgment, and Mr. DANFORTH and others, 
if in their judgment Senators might an- 
ticipate less time than the 6 hours being 
taken on that? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 6 
hours is allotted. I do not think it will 
take 6 hours. I think it would be nearer 
4 hours, possibly 3. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. All right. 

Mr. THURMOND. But, at any rate, no 
time will be wasted. 

Mr. President, if anyone wishes to 
speak, I wish the word could be gotten 
out that they ought to be here. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. THURMOND. At around 10:30 or 
11, so we can allow them to speak, so no 
one will be denied the opportunity if 
they wish to do so. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
distinguished Senator. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON HR. 10 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that any Senators who wish to sub- 
mit statements on the conference report 
on H.R. 10 tomorrow, that such Senators 
may be permitted to insert those state- 
ments in the Recorp as if read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. This will allow 
the Senate to have the vote on the con- 
ference report, say, 3 hours rather than 
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6 hours, and on the disposition of the 
conference report, Mr. President, the 
Senate will resume consideration of the 
budget resolution and there will be roll- 
call votes. 

I will shortly yield the floor, but be- 
fore I do so, may I say that the Senate 
will likely be in tomorrow evening until 
a reasonably late hour, and again on 
Wednesday, and if need be on Thursday, 
in order to complete action on the budget 
resolution this week. 

It is hoped the Senate will complete 
its action on the budget resolution this 
week. In saying that, I must keep in mind 
my commitment there be no rollcall votes 
on Fridays through May, barring an 
emergency. 

So I would hope we can complete ac- 
tion on the resolution no later than 
Thursday, and this may necessitate eve- 
nings with votes. Mr. BELLMon and Mr. 
Hou.ines are both in accord with the 
suggestion for late meetings Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, if need be, 
in order to finish the bill. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the distinguished majority 
leader has ascertained who, on H.R. 10, 
are planning to speak; does he know of 
any who are planning to speak in favor 
of the bill? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. BAYH, as 
manager, on this side of the aisle will 
probably speak. There may be others. 
But I doubt they will be lengthy. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there now 
be a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, not to exceed 30 min- 
utes, and that Senators may speak 
therein up to 5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY MUST 
BE AMERICA’S GOAL 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, as 
we continue our consideration of the 
budget and as we hear and read the 
many comments about the recession we 
are now experiencing, it is imperative 
that we maintain our perspective of 
both the immediate and the long-term 
policies and programs for economic ac- 
tion. We cannot, and we must not, al- 
low ourselves to be drawn into the situa- 
tion of developing only short-run solu- 
tions to our long-run problems. 

Mr. President, the desired perspective 
and the necessary actions are well de- 
scribed in an excellent editorial in the 
Columbia, S.C. newspaper, The State, 
on April 25, 1980. The editorial is titled 
“Increased Productivity Must Be Amer- 
ica’s Goal.” Reference is made for the 
need for a balanced budget a steady 
restraint on the money supply, revisions 
of government regulations, increased 
attention to research and development, 
and strategic tax incentives for indi- 
viduals and corporations. 

The editorial correctly points out, in 
my view, Mr. President, that: 

Poor government handling of these policy 
areas is largely what led us into today’s 
frustrating economic swamp. Enlightened 
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treatment of the same items is what will 
help lead us out. 


Mr. President, in order to share this 
editorial with my colleagues, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY Must BE AMERICA’S 


They say the recession has finally arrived. 
Sharp downturns in the crucial housing and 
transportation Industries are the apparent 
sure signs that fiscal and monetary policies 
are working to cool off the economy as the 
hard price of battling inflation. 

If the downslide in the economy has 
finally been forced, then it is time to start 
working on what contributed a great deal 
to inflation and which also should help ease 
the way out of recession: productivity. 

A rather unusual trend in productivity 
developed in the 1970’s. Many economists had 
assumed that when the overall economy 
rebounds from a recession—such as during 
the past five years following the 1973-74 
recession—productivity by the work force 
builds up. But it did not happen. Actually, 
the growth in real national output since 
about 1973 has been essentially nothing, per- 
haps even on the negative side. This has made 
inflationary pushes even harder to battle. 

It is time then for a systematic but deep 
course of policy to do the best that govern- 
ment can within its powers to give produc- 
tivity a boost. Most of the actions, not sur- 
prisingly, involve government's backing off 
instead of moving further into the free- 
market economy. 

One of the necessary first steps has been 
taken, as suspect as it is in part, by Wash- 
ington, The balanced budget, which must be 
followed by other balanced budgets, and a 
steady restraint on the money supply are 
beginnings. 

The complementary series of steps needed 
to get at improving productivity include 
revisions of government regulations, in- 
creased attention to research and develop- 
ment and strategic tax incentives for indi- 
viduals and corporations. 

Government during the 1970's, and even 
earlier, began focusing in large part on new 
industry requirements for health and safety, 
which required substantial investments for 
compliance. Some of the regulation was 
needed, but it siphoned money away from 
plant modernization and expansion. 

There must be a thorough scouring of 
regulations to cast aside those of question- 
able and marginal overall benefit. 

Through its own direct fiscal policies and 
through its impositions on industry, the gov- 
ernment has discouraged research and devel- 
opment, especially the sort of technological 
progress that exploded during the 25 years 
after World War II. A new attitude, backed 
up by actions, must be developed toward 
R & D. 

Tax incentives, meaning cuts, must be 
applied to encourage formation of capital, 
plant expansion, private sector hiring and 
individual savings. Such incentives include 
improved equipment and plant depreciation 
schedules, tax credits for hiring those who 
normally have difficulty finding jobs, induce- 
ments for people to save rather than over- 
spend and similar tax policies. 


Poor government handling of these policy 
areas is largely what led us into today's 
frustrating economic swamp. Enlightened 
treatment of the same items is what will 
help lead us out. 
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EXPANSION OF SOVIET NAVAL 
POWER IN THE PACIFIC 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, sev- 
eral months ago I pointed out to the 
Senate the increased activity of Soviet 
naval vessels in the Pacific, especially 
in areas which could be supported by 
new bases in Vietnam. 

At a time when our already thin naval 
forces have been drawn down in the 
Pacific to support new requirements in 
the Indian Ocean, the Soviets are mov- 
ing rapidly to increase their presence in 
the Pacific. 

A Reuters news report from Tokyo last 
week indicates that the Soviet Union is 
now operating nuclear attack sub- 
marines in the South China Sea for the 
first time. These submarines, equipped 
with sea-to-sea cruise missiles, are oper- 
ating out of Cam Ranh Bay in South 
Vietnam. 

Mr. President, this is but another 
example of the fact that the Soviets in- 
tend to place themselves in a position to 
disrupt the supply lines of the world 
should their policies require it. These 
submarines have also been patroling 
within reach of the Malacca Straits near 
Indonesia, a vital shipping channel used 
by the United States and Japan. 

As Soviet naval activities increase 
there should be little doubt that the 
United States must strengthen its own 
naval forces far beyond that planned by 
the present administration. We must act 
promptly, and with decisiveness. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Reuters article, written by 
James Foley, entitled “Soviet Subs 
Stationed in South China Sea,” which 
appeared in the May 2, 1980, issue of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sovrer SUBS STATIONED IN S. CHINA SEA 

(By James Foley) 

Toxyo.—The Soviet Union has perma- 
nently stationed nuclear attack submarines 
in the South China Sea for the first time, ap- 
parently to demonstrate its power to disrupt 
some of the world's busiest shipping lanes, 
informed Western sources said yesterday, 

The sources said that for several months 
the submarines, carrying sea-to-sea cruise 
missiles, have patroled an area criss-crossed 
by shipping lanes between the Mideast, Asia, 
Australia, and North and South America. 

The activity increased three months ago 
when a Soviet Navy submarine tender moved 
to Cam Ranh Bay in Vietnam to serve as de- 
pot ship, they added. 

The new deployment did not include sub- 
marines armed with ballistic missiles, and it 
appeared designed to demonstrate an ability 
to cut the West’s shipping lanes, the sources 
said. 

The submarines—of the “Echo” and 
“Charlie” class—were also reported to be pa- 
troling within reach of the Strait of Malacca, 
one of commercial shipping's busiest chan- 
nels. 

“A year ago the Soviet Navy never kept 
submarines on a permanent basis in the 
South China Sea,” one source said. “They 
only passed through from their base at (the 
Soviet Pacific port of) Vladivostok to the 
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Indian Ocean. Now there is a continuous 
Soviet Navy submarine presence there.” 
Apart from torpedoes, the “Echo” class sub- 
marine carries “Shaddock” cruise missiles 
capable of carrying nuclear warheads about 
100 miles, The “Charlie” class submarine car- 
ries eight SS-N-7 cruise missiles believed to 
have a range of 30 miles and capable of be- 
ing fired while the submarine is submerged. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Saunders, one of his sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
submitting a nomination, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

(The nomination received today is 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


AMENDMENTS TO REORGANIZA- 
TION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1980—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
PM 204 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
together with accompanying papers, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I herewith transmit the following 
amendments to Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1980, which I sent to the Con- 
gress on March 27, 1980. 


The amendments to Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 are consistent with my orig- 
inal intent of strengthening the man- 
agement of the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission in order to improve safety 
in all of the agency’s activities, while 
preserving the advantages of the Com- 
mission form. The amendments rein- 
force the purpose of the Plan in two 
respects. First, the amended Plan gives 
the Commission a greater role in selec- 
tion of key program officers of the 
agency by adding four positions to the 
list of appointments initiated by the 
Chairman for the Commission’s advice 
and consent. These are the Executive 
Director for Operations, the Director of 
Inspection and Enforcement, the Direc- 
tor of Nuclear Regulatory Research, and 
the Director of Standards Development. 
Each of these positions contributes to 
nuclear safety regulation, and each per- 
forms functions that help determine the 
policy and performance of the agency. 

The Advisory Committee on Reactor 
Safeguards advises the Commission as 
a whole. Since its members serve re- 
newable 4-year terms, another amend- 
ment provides that a Commission mem- 
ber, as well as the Chairman, can ini- 
tiate an appointment to the Advisory 
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Committee on Reactor Safeguards for 
approval by the Commission. 

As a means to ensure that the flow of 
information to the Commission will not 
be restricted, the Plan has been amend- 
ed to make explicit that the Chairman, 
and the Executive Director of Opera- 
tions through the Chairman, shall keep 
the Commission fully and currently 
informed. we 

The second general purpose of the 
amendments is to provide for more ef- 
fective executive management of the 
agency by making more explicit the 
responsibilites of the Chairman and the 
Executive Director for Operations acting 
under his directon. As amended, the 
Plan charges the Chairman with plan- 
ning for the development of policy for 
consideration and approval by the Com- 
mission. In the past, this responsibility 
has not been clearly fixed and has conse- 
quently been neglected. The amended 
Plan continues to make clear that the 
Executive Director for Operations re- 
ports to the Chairman. An amendment, 
however, requires the Chairman to dele- 
gate to the Executive Director for Opera- 
tions the authority to appoint the staff 
and the day-to-day administration of 
the agency. Under this arrangement, the 
Chairman retains responsibility for the 
delegated functions but will be better 
able to handle his other leadership tasks. 

In summary, the amendments I am 
transmitting to Reorganization Plan No. 
1 of 1980, based on review and hearings 
conducted by the Congress and on con- 
tinued consultations, will help establish 
a more accountable central management 


structure for the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission as it pursues its statutory 
objective of ensuring safety in the use 
of nuclear power. 


JIMMY CARTER. 
THe Warre House, May 5, 1980. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 


A message from the President of the 
United States reported that on May 3, 
1980, he had approved and signed the 
following act: 

S. 2637. An act to ensure that the com- 
pensation and other emoluments attached 
to the office of Secretary of State are those 
which were in effect January 1, 1977. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
RECEIVED DURING THE RECESS 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 2, 1980, the Secretary of 
the Senate, on May 2, 1980, during the 
recess, received a message from the 
House of Representatives which reported 
that the Speaker has signed the follow- 
ing enrolled bill: 

S. 2637. An act to ensure that the com- 
pensation and other emoluments attached to 
the Office of Secretary of State are those 
which were in effect January 1, 1977. 


The enrolled bill was subsequently 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Boren). 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


At 11:33 a.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives delivered by 
Mr. Berry, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House agrees to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 2 
to the bill (H.R. 126) to permit the Na- 
tional Park Service to accept privately 
donated funds and to expend such funds 
on property on the National Register of 
Historic Places; that the House agrees 
to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1 and 3 to the bill, each with an 
amendment, and that the House agrees 
to the amendment of the Senate to the 
title of the bill. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on May 2, 1980, he presented to the 
President of the United States the fol- 
lowing enrolled bill: 

S. 2637. An act to ensure that the com- 
pensation and other emoluments attached 
to the office of Secretary of State are those 
which were in effect January 1, 1977. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation, with 
amendments: 

S. 2320. A bill to authorize appropriations 
to the Secretary of Commerce for the pro- 
grams of the National Bureau of Standards, 
including certain special statutory programs, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 96-683). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources: 

Helen S. Astin, of California, to be a mem- 
ber of the National Council on Educational 
Research. 


(The above nomination from the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources was reported with the recom- 
mendation that it be reported, subject to 
the nominee’s commitment to respond 
to requests to appear and testify before 
any duly constituted committee of the 
Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

S. 2650. A bill to amend title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to authorize appropri- 
ations for fiscal year 1981, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. CRANSTON: 

S. 2651. A bill for the relief of Elga Bouil- 
Uant-Linet; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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By Mr. RIBICOFF (by request) : 

S. 2652. A bill to amend 5 U.S.C. 5724 to 
liberalize certain provisions which authorize 
reimbursement for the expenses of the sale 
and purchase of a residence upon transfer 
of an employee; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By Mr. MELCHER: 

S. 2653. A bill to amend the Internal Revy- 
enue Code of 1954, to enhance savings and 
retirement for American taxpayers; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BOREN: 

S. 2654. A bill for the relief of the Ton- 
kawa Indians of Oklahoma; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCLURE: 

S. 2655. A bill to approve dimethyl sulf- 
oxide for the treatment of acute brain and 
spinal cord injuries; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

S. 2656. A bill to approve dimethyl sulf- 
oxide for the treatment of scleroderma; to 
the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources, 

S. 2657. A bill to approve dimethyl sulf- 
oxide for the relief of inflammation from 
arthritis, bursitis, rheumatism, and other 
disorders of the musculoskeletal system; to 
the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 

By Mr. McCLURE (for himself, Mr. 
Garn, and Mr. HATCH) : 

S.J. Res. 171. A joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a commemorative post- 
age stamp in honor of the 150th anniver- 
sary of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. MORGAN: 

S. 2650. A bill to amend title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to authorize appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1981, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 
Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I am 
introducing this morning the 1980 
amendments to the Rural Housing Act. 
These amendments extend, reauthorize 
and revise the housing programs admin- 
istered by the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration. They are needed to assure con- 
tinuation and improvement of the pro- 
grams we have enacted to provide hous- 
ing and further the development of rural 
America. 

The bill I am submitting would extend 
legislative authority to operate our basic 
rural housing programs for 1 year, 
through September 30, 1981. It would au- 
thorize the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion to insure and guarantee loans in an 
aggregate amount of $3.7726 billion dur- 
ing fiscal year 1981. This is $700 million 
below the amount authorized last year. 
The administration requested $3.6726 
billion for fiscal year 1981. It would re- 
quire that no less than $3.120 billion of 
the authorized loan authority would be 
used to help lower income borrowers who 
receive interest credits and assistance 
payments in order to make decent hous- 
ing available and affordable. 

My amendments are based on the bill 
sent to the Congress by the administra- 
tion and introduced by me, at their re- 
quest, last week. They would not alter 
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the total budget authority requested by 
the administration. Nor would they sig- 
nificantly alter specific program requests 
made by the administration. 

I am, however, proposing the following 
provisions which are not contained in the 
administration’s proposal: 

First. Continuation of the Farmers 
Home Administration loan guarantee 
program. This program is designed to 
encourage private mortgage lending in 
rural areas. The administration budgeted 
$500 million for loan guarantees in fiscal 
year 1980. Guarantee activity, while in- 
creasing, is expected to fall short of that 
level this year. The administration tar- 
geted $125 million for the program in 
fiscal year 1981 in its January budget; 
but eliminated the allocation in its re- 
vised budget. 

I believe it would be a mistake to ter- 
minate this promising program at this 
time. I am proposing, therefore, that spe- 
cific authority for Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration to guarantee $100 million 
in mortgage loans be included in the 1980 
Rural Housing Act. Inclusion of mort- 
gage guarantee authority will not in- 
crease budget authority or outlays next 
year, nor is it likely to incur any substan- 
tial future Treasury obligation. 

I believe that by continuing the guar- 
antee program we will at no cost to the 
Federal Government help sustain the 
housing industry in rural areas. Particu- 
larly at this time of recession when 
homebuilding in the smaller communi- 
ties of our country has come to a sudden 
halt, I believe it is important that we 
continue to encourage private mortgage 
lending through a limited program of 
guarantees. 

Second. Reduction of the administra- 
tion’s request for assistance to low-in- 
come homeowners for rehabilitation 
loans and grants by $25 million. The ad- 
ministration has proposed to increase this 
prgoram from a level of $48 million in 
fiscal year 1980 to $15 million in fiscal 
year 1981. It has, however, failed to show 
that it has developed the capacity to use 
this increase. It turned back some $9 
million from this program last year. I 
am proposing that the program be in- 
creased from $48 million in fiscal year 
1980 to $50 million in fiscal year 1981, 
and that the remaining $25 million re- 
quested by the administration be shifted 
to meet the increasingly critical need for 
rental assistance to lower income fami- 
lies, particularly the elderly, in rural 
areas. 

Third. Authority to utilize any un- 
used authorization for low-income 
homeownership assistance for low-in- 
come rental assistance. The adminis- 
tration’s budget for fiscal year 1981 
calls for a reduction of some 2,000 
units of assisted rental housing, and at 
the same time, for the funding of some 
900 assisted homeownership units. In 
order to restore the rental assistance 
program to needed levels, and to pro- 
vide for the optimum use of authorized 
funding for low-income housing as- 
sistance in rural areas while remaining 
within the total budget requested by 
the administration, I am proposing 
that Farmers Home Administration be 
given greater flexibility in the use of 
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funds authorized for assistance to low- 
income families in rural areas. 

Fourth. Conditioning approval for 
rent increases on the application for 
rent assistance. Under existing law, 
Farmers Home Administration is au- 
thorized to approve rent changes in 
subsidized units. In applying for an in- 
crease in rents, owners are not required 
to apply for section 8 or other rental 
assistance to defray increases in rental 
charges. My amendment would require 
owners who are applying to Farmers 
Home for rent increases which would 
raise tenant rents to more than 25 per- 
cent of their incomes to show that they 
have also tried to secure Federal assist- 
ance which is authorized for such 
tenants. 

Fifth. Provisions to encourage rural 
cooperative housing. Existing law does 
not specifically authorize FmHA to 
make loans to enable existing coopera- 
tives to transfer memberships to low- 
and moderate-income persons. In such 
existing cooperatives, accumulated 
equities may eliminate lower-income 
persons from securing membership. 
My bill would authorize FmHA loans 
to cooperatives in order to enable them 
to provide financing for such transfers. 

I am, in addition, proposing a 
change in the statute to permit con- 
tinued occupancy in cooperatives by 
persons whose incomes may, during 
the period of their membership, have 
risen above the eligibility level. I am 
proposing this amendment in order to 
make clear that such homeowners and 
members of a small housing commun- 
ity should not be forced to move simply 
because their incomes have over the 
years risen above the eligibility test 
that they originally satisfied. This 
clarification is, I believe, warranted in 
the interests of maintaining a form of 
homeownership and the benefits of co- 
operation. 


Sixth. Authority to transfer surplus 
Federal property to the Department of 
Agriculture. Existing law authorizes 
GSA to transfer surplus Federal prop- 
erty to HUD, on request by HUD. It does 
not provide similar authority with re- 
spect to the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. My amendment would make FmHA 
eligible to receive surplus Federal prop- 
erty, under the same terms as HUD. 


Seventh. Provision of interest credits 
for low- and moderate-income families. 
Present law authorizes Farmers Home to 
provide subsidized loans to low- and mod- 
erate-income families in order to enable 
them to purchase a home. At the pres- 
ent time, however, subsidized loans are 
not made available by FmHA to families 
earning over $11,200 yearly. Recent testi- 
mony clearly indicates that this restric- 
tion has, because of the recent inflation, 
effectively eliminated many families 
from receiving FmHA help. FmHA, as a 
result, is unable to serve a growing num- 
ber of families who need a shallow sub- 
sidy in order to purchase a home.: An 
unintended “gap in service” has devel- 
oped in the FmHA program. The amend- 
ment I am proposing would make clear 
that interest credits should be used to 
eliminate the present service gap in 
FmHA programs. 
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Eighth. Clarification of Federal dis- 
placement policy. Under existing law. 
HUD is required to conduct its programs 
in a manner that minimizes involuntary 
displacement, and to take certain steps to 
assist persons who are displaced by Fed- 
eral actions. There is no comparable 
statutory provision in rural housing 
statutes. 

My amendment would require FmHA, 
in conducting its programs, to operate in 
a manner that would minimize involun- 
tary displacement, and to take all rea- 
sonable steps to assure the availability 
of replacement housing and relocation 
services, as provided by law. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 2650 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


AUTHORIZATIONS AND EXTENSIONS 


SecTIon 1. (a) Section 513 of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended— 

(1) by striking out not to exceed $4,484,- 
000,000 with respect to fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1980“ in subsection (a) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “not to exceed $3,- 
772,600,000 with respect to the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1981”; 

(2) by striking out “not less than $3,070,- 
000,000” in subsection (a) (1) and inserting 
in lieu thereof not less than 83,120,000, 000“; 

(3) by striking out “not more than $38,- 
000,000” in subsection (a) (2) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “not more than $25,600,000"; 

(4) by striking out “not to exceed $48,- 
000,000 for loans and grants pursuant to sec- 
tion 504 for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1980” in subsection (b)(2) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “not to exceed $50,- 
000,000 for loans and grants pursuant to 
section 504 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1981”; 

(5) by striking out “not to exceed $30,- 
000,000 for financial assistance pursuant to 
section 516 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1980” in subsection (b)(3) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “not to exceed 
$25,000,000 for financial assistance pursuant 
to section 516 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981”; and 

(6) by striking out “not to exceed $1,500,- 
000 for the purposes of section 525(a), of 
which not less than $750,000 shall be used 
for counseling purchasers and delinquent 
borrowers, and not to exceed $1,000,000 for 
the purposes of section 525(b) for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1980” in subsec- 
tion (b)(4) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“not to exceed $2,000,000 for the purposes 
of section 525(a) for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981”. 


(b) Section 513 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 


“(c) Of the amount approved pursuant 
to subsection (a), not more than $125,000,- 
000 shall be available during the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1981, for guaranteed 
loans.“ 

(c) Section 515(b)(5) of such Act is 
amended by striking out 1980“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof 1981“. 

(d) Section 517(a) (1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “1980” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “1981”. 

(e) Section 523 of such Act is amended by 
Striking out “1980” in subsection (f) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “1981”. 


(f) Section 523(g) of such Act is amended 
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by inserting after “September 30, 1980” “and 
not to exceed $4,000,000 for fiscal year 1981”. 

(g) Section 521(a)(2) of such Act is 
amended by adding the following new sub- 
paragraph at the end thereof: 

“(D) The Secretary, to the extent ap- 
proved in appropriation acts, may enter into 
rental assistance contracts aggregating not 
more than $518,000,000 in carrying out sub- 
paragraph (A) with respect to the fiscal year 
ending on September 30, 1981, except that 
such amount shall be reduced by any 
amount approved in appropriation acts for 
use pursuant to section 521(a)(1)(C).” 

(h) Section 521(a)(1)(C) of such Act 
is amended— 

(1) By striking out the second sentence 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“The amount of such additional assistance 
which may be approved in appropriation Acts 
may not exceed an aggregate amount of $100,- 
000,000"; and 

(2) By striking out 1980“ in the third sen- 
tence thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
“1981”, 

PROJECTS 


Sec. 2. Title V of the Housing Act of 1949 
is amended by adding the following new sec- 
tion at the end thereof: 

"CONDITION ON RENT INCREASES IN 514, 515, 
AND 517 PROJECTS 

“Sec. 530. The Secretary may not approve 
any increase in rental payments where the 
increase will cause tenants to pay more than 
25 per centum of their income for rent in any 
project which is assisted under section 514, 
515, or 517 and under section 521(a) (1) (8) 
unless the project owner is receiving, or has 
applied for (within the most recent period of 
180 days prior to the effective date of such 
increase), rental assistance payments with 
respect to such project under section 521(a) 
(2) (A) of this title or section 8 of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937.”. 

REFINANCING FOR CONSUMER COOPERATIVE 


Sec. 3. Section 515 of the Housing Act of 
1949 is amended by adding the following new 
subsection at the end thereof: 

“(f) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsections (a) and (b) of this section, the 
Secretary may make and insure loans to con- 
sumer cooperatives to enable such coopera- 
tives to finance the transfer of membership 
in the cooperative upon such terms and con- 
ditions as low- and moderate-income persons 
can reasonably afford; except that such loans 
shall not be made upon terms more favorable 
than are authorized under section 521(a) 
and that the total loan to the cooperative 
under this section does not exceed the value 
of the property.”. 

CONTINUED ELIGIBILITY OF CO-OP MEMBERS 


Sec, 4. (a) Section 515(a) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (2); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “; and”; and 

(3) by adding the following new paragraph 
at the end thereof: 

“(4) such a loan, when made to a con- 
sumer cooperative for cooperative housing 
purposes, may, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, be made upon condition 
that persons, admitted as eligible members 
and tenants of the cooperative, may not sub- 
sequently be deprived of their membership or 
tenancy by reason of their no longer meeting 
the income eligibility requirements estab- 
lished by the Secretary.“ 

45 Section 515 0b) of such Act is amend- 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (4); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (5) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“; and”; and 
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(3) by inserting the following new pars- 
graph at the end thereof: 

“(6) such a loan, when made to a con- 
sumer cooperative for cooperative housing 
purposes, may, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, be made upon the condi- 
tion that persons, admitted as eligible mem- 
bers and tenants of the cooperative, may 
not subsequently be deprived of their mem- 
bership or tenancy by reason of their no 
longer meeting the income eligibility re- 
quirements established by the Secretary.“ 

SURPLUS FEDERAL LAND 


Sec. 5. The first sentence of section 414 of 
the Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1969 is amended to read as follows: “Not- 
withstanding the provisions of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, any Federal surplus real property with- 
in the meaning of such Act may, in the 
discretion of the Administrator of General 
Services, be transferred to the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development or the 
Secretary of Agricutlure at either’s request 
for sale or lease by either Secretary at its 
fair value for use in the provision of housing 
to be occupied predominantly by families or 
individuals of low- or moderate-income, as- 
sisted under a Federal housing assistance 
program administered by either the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development or 
the Secretary of Agriculture or under a State 
or local program found by the appropriate 
Secretary to have the same general purpose, 
and for related public commerical or indus- 
trial facilities approved by the appropriate 
Secretary.”. 

INTEREST CREDITS 

Sec. 6. Section 521 (a) (1) (B) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 is amended by striking out 
may“ and inserting in lieu thereof shall“. 

DISPLACEMENT 

Sec. 7. Section 501 of the Housing Act of 
1949 is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

“(g)(1) The programs authorized by this 
title shall be carried out, consistent with 
program goals and objectives, so that the in- 
voluntary displacement of families and 
businesses is avoided. 

“(2) In any case where, in connection with 
an activity assisted by a program authorized 
by this title, the Secretary determines that 
such involuntary displacement is unavoid- 
able, the Secretary shall take all reasonable 
steps to assure that adequate replacement 
housing and relocation assistance services 
and assistance are made available as provided 
by law.”.@ 

By Mr. RIBICOFF (by request): 

S. 2652. A bill to amend 5 U.S.C. 5724 
to liberalize certain provisions which au- 
thorize reimbursement for the expenses 
of the sale and purchase of a residence 
upon transfer of an employee; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 
© Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, at the 
request of the Comptroller General of 
the United States, I am introducing leg- 
islation to amend 5 U.S.C. 5724 to lib- 
eralize certain provisions which author- 
ize reimbursement for the expenses of 
the sale and purchase of a residence upon 
transfer of an employee. 

The Comptroller General advises that 
existing law authorizes reimbursement of 
expenses incurred in the sale of a resi- 
dence at the old duty station and the 
purchase of a residence at the new duty 
station only when the old and new duty 
stations are located within the United 
States, its territories or possessions. 
Thus, no reimbursement is permitted to 
employees who are transferred from an 
overseas post to a new duty station in 
the United States. He states further that 
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existing law is unduly harsh and im- 
pacts heavily from a financial stand- 
point on Federal employees who are re- 
cruited to perform overseas tours of duty 
and who, upon completion of their tours 
of duty, are reassigned to duty stations 
in the United States other than the areas 
from which they were transferred to the 
overseas posts of duty. The Comptroller 
General recommends favorable consid- 
eration of this legislation in order to re- 
move the existing inequities. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill and the accompanying letter 
from the Comptroller General explaining 
the purpose of, and need for, this legis- 
lation be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
letter were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That 5 U.S.C. 
5724a(a)(4) is hereby amended as follows: 

(a) By deleting the period at the end of 
the first sentence and adding a semicolon 
and the following: “and expenses of the sale 
of the residence (or the settlement of an 
unexpired lease) of the employee at the of- 
ficial station from which the employee was 
transferred when he was assigned to a post 
of duty located outside the United States, 
its territories or possessions, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, or the Canal Zone, 
and the purchase of a residence at the new 
Official station when the employee is trans- 
ferred in the interest of the Government 
from a post of duty located outside the 
United States, its territories or possessions, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, or the 
Canal Zone, to an official station (other than 
the official station from which he was trans- 
ferred when assigned to the foreign tour of 
duty) within the United States, its terri- 
tories or possessions, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, or the Canal Zone.” 

(b) By adding the following after the last 
sentence: “Reimbursement of expenses pre- 
scribed under this paragraph in connection 
with transfers from a post of duty located 
outside the United States, its territories or 
possessions, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, or the Canal Zone, shall not be allowed 
for any sale or settlement of unexpired lease 
or purchase transaction that occurs prior to 
official notification that the employee’s return 
to the United States would be to an official 
station other than the official station from 
which the employee was transferred when as- 
signed to the foreign post of duty.” 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., March 31, 1980. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
President of the Senate. 

Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: The General Ac- 
counting Office wishes to recommend legis- 
lation to permit Federal agencies to 
reimburse their employees for residence sale 
and purchase expenses upon transfer from 
an overseas post to a new duty station in 
the United States. At the present time, such 
expenses are not reimbursable by virtue of 
a statutory provision, 5 U.S.C. section 5724a 
(a) (4), which we feel is unduly harsh and 
impacts heavily from a financial standpoint 
on Federal employees who are recruited to 
perform overseas tours of duty and who, 
upon completion of such tours of duty, are 
reassigned to duty stations in the United 
States other than the ones from which they 
were transferred to the overseas posts of 
duty. 

Currently, 5 U.S.C. section 5724a(a) (4) 
provides for reimbursement of the expenses 
incurred in the sale of a residence at the 
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old duty station and the purchase of a resi- 
dence at the new duty station when the old 
and new duty stations are located within the 
United States, its territories or possessions, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, or the 
Canal Zone. Consistent with the limiting 
language of this section, paragraph 2-6.1 of 
the Federal Travel Regulations (FPMR 
101-7, May 1973), and administrative regu- 
lations such as paragraph C 14000-1 of the 
Joint Travel Regulations, Volume 2, pro- 
hibit such payments to employees who are 
transferred from a duty pocs: outside the 
United States. 

The severe impact of section 5724a(a) (4) 
is shown in our decision of this date, 
B-—194423, copy enclosed, in which we have 
held that approximately 50 employees of the 
United States Army Corps of Engineers are 
not entitled to reimbursement of real estate 
expenses incurred incident to a mass trans- 
fer from Livorno, Italy, to Berryville, Vir- 
ginia, in 1976. You will note that prior to 
the transfer, the employees were seriously 
concerned regarding reimbursement of real 
estate expenses they would incur in trans- 
ferring directly to Berryville. In order to 
insure that the continuity of the function 
being performed in Italy would be main- 
tained, high-level officials of the Corps of 
Engineers assured the employees that their 
problems “would be taken care of.” The ad- 
ministrative report of the agency states the 
position of the 50 employees as follows: 

“Acting in good faith and in reliance upon 
those assurances, the employees involved 
elected to transfer directly to Berryville, 
rather than take the alternative that would 
assure them of reimbursement for real estate 
expenses but could also adversely affect the 
nmiission. Due to the circumstances surround- 
ing the move, both in Italy and in Berryville, 
m-ny people suffered considerable financial 
‘usses. One of the factors that caused the 
greatest financial impact was that, contrary 
to the assurances of favorable treatment, no 
reimbursement of real estate expenses was 
allowed.” 

In order to avoid the harsh consequences 
of section 5724a(a) (4), Federal agencies have 
considered the circumvention of the require- 
ment that both the old and new duty sta- 
tions be located in the United States by re- 
assigning the employee to perform a short 
tour of duty at the old duty station in the 
United States between the overseas tour and 
the final duty station. We objected to this 
practice and held that employees may not be 
reimbursed for real estate expenses if they 
are transferred from overseas to their old 
station and shortly thereafter transferred to 
another duty station. B-172594, March 27, 
1974. 

In addition to the current case of the 50 
employees transferred from Italy, we have 
consistently been required to deny reim- 
bursement of real estate expenses to other 
Federal employees who, upon completion of 
overseas tours of duty, have been reassigned 
to duty stations in the United States other 
than those from which they were transferred 
when assigned to the overseas posts of duty. 
We are forwarding copies of several of our 
decisions which are illustrative of the adverse 
impact of section 5724a(a) (4). A listing of 
those decisions is enclosed. 

In connection with the subject draft legis- 
lation, this Office consulted with the General 
Services Administration (GSA). The GSA in- 
formally recommended favorable considera- 
tion of remedial legislation. In addition, a 
survey of selected Federal agencies by the 
Office of Management and Budget (OMB) in 
1976 showed general approval of the liber- 
alization of section 5724a(a) (4). 


For the reasons stated above, we believe 
that the desirability of an amendment of 
section 5724a (a) (4), title 5, United States 
Code, is so compelling and deserving, based 
upon equitable considerations, as to warrant 
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the consideration of the Congress. Provided 
the Congress concurs in our recommenda- 
tion, it is our opinion that amendment of 
section 5724a(a)(4) in substantially the 
language contained in the attached draft bill 
will accomplish the relief recommended. 

An identical letter and recommendation 
for enactment of legislation is being trans- 
mitted to the Speaker of the House. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER B. STAATS, 
Comptroller General 
of the United States. 


By Mr. MELCHER: 

S. 2653. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to enhance sav- 
ings and retirement for American tax- 
payers; to the Committee on Finance. 

LOWER INTEREST RATES AND INCREASED 
PERSONAL SAVINGS 


Mr, MELCHER. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing S. 2653 to reduce interest 
rates and enhance personal savings and 
retirement. The bill is comprised of three 
basic provisions: 

The first, aimed at getting a quick re- 
duction in current high interest rates, 
requires that the discount rate charged 
by Federal Reserve banks must be re- 
duced to no more than 11½ percent 
within 90 days of enactment of this bill; 
reduced to no more than 9½ percent 
within 180 days of enactment; and must 
remain no higher than 914 percent for 
an additional 180 days and at least until 
June 30, 1981. 

The second, aimed at immediately en- 
couraging greater personal savings, pro- 
vides for a tax credit of 7 percent for 
the purchase of special 1-year, emer- 
gency, small denomination savings cer- 
tificates. These certificates, which will be 
available for purchase for a period of 180 
days from enactment, will provide the 
small saver a combined return from the 
tax credit and interest earned that is 
competitive with the return on Treasury 
bills and large demonination commer- 
cial certificates of deposit. 

The third, aimed at encouraging ad- 
ditional long term personal savings and 
enhancing the retirement program of the 
average person, expands the opportunity 
of establishing individual retirement ac- 
counts to everyone, whether or not they 
are in other retirement programs. It also 
increases the limits on what can be put 
into IRA’s to make up for what has been 
lost to inflation. This provision of the bill 
will become effective immediately but 
also upon the termination of the special 
tax credits for the emergency savings 
certificates the amount invested in the 
certificate can be transferred into an 
IRA without applying against IRA ac- 
count limits. 


Mr. President, when the latest figures 
on the state of our economy were made 
public last Friday, administration of- 
ficials were quoted as being “shocked” by 
the size of the economic downturn in the 
last month. The shock and surprise of the 
President’s economic advisers only con- 
firm what I have thought all along—that 
they have not caught up with the serious 
economic downturn. Only a few weeks 
ago, while at the White House with sev- 
eral other Members of the Senate, the 
President’s highest economic advisers 
told me not to worry about the possibility 
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that we may be quickly moving into a de- 
pression as the result of current high in- 
terest and tight credit policies. They as- 
sured me that the “economic indicators” 
did not show any cause for worry. I told 
them at the time that I did not think we 
should overly rely on these indicators 
when our everyday experience with 
home builders, auto dealers, small busi- 
nessmen, farmers, and working people 
have been telling us a completely differ- 
ent story. Unfortunately, it appears that 
my fears were founded. 

The main villain in this drama is the 
high interest rate policy of the Federal 
Reserve Board. The Fed justifies their 
current restrictive monetary policy on 
the basis that it is needed to cool infia- 
tion. On the contrary, our experience of 
the past 3 years shows that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s high interest rate 
policy has done more to fuel inflation 
than it has to cool it. It has not been a 
sympton of inflation; it has been a cause 
of it. It has fed inflation instead of de- 
fusing it. 

In 1977, the prime rate and the infia- 
tion rate were a shade below 7 percent. 
By the beginning of 1979, the prime had 
gone up to 11.75 percent and inflation to 
11.8 percent. Today, the prime rate is 
19 percent; and inflation has vaulted to 
a similar level. 

In less than 3 years, interest rates have 
almost tripled—and so has the rate of 
inflation. 

Housing offers an excellent example of 
the adverse consequences of high interest 
rate policy. The President said that we 
need about 2 million housing starts a year 
to meet demand. In 1979 there were some 
1.75 million new starts. The latest fore- 
casts of the National Association of 
Home Builders shows we will likely have 
below 1 million new units started in 1980, 
the lowest year since the Second World 
War. And that assumes the prime will be 
down to 14 percent for the last quarter 
of 1980, an optimistic estimate, in my 
opinion. 

The sad fact is that the situation may 
be even worse than we think it is. There 
are enormously long reporting lags be- 
tween actual field activity and the in- 
terpretation and reporting of such events 
in Washington. By the time the impact 
is registered in official reports, thousands 
of sales have been dropped and the “barn 
will have already burned.” 

As a result of current interest rates, 
we are looking at a possible housing col- 
lapse the nature of which we never be- 
fore dreamed possible. We are looking at 
a housing decline which has all the po- 
tential of a long, dragged-out decline 
rather than a shallow decline and quick 
recovery. 

During my last swing through Mon- 
tana, the impacts of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s high interest rate policy were 
evident everywhere. The forest products 
industry is a vital part of Montana’s 
economy, contributing substantially to 
the prosperity of western Montana in 
particular. As a result of the shutdown 
of the housing industry, over 4,000 work- 
ers in our forest products industry in 
Montana are unemployed. As I visited 
some of the major mills in Montana I 
found that St. Regis had 36 million board 
feet of lumber sitting in the yard and 18 
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million in logs; Stoltze Mill had 17 mil- 
lion feet of lumber and 8 million in logs; 
and Pyramid Mill had 7 million in lum- 
ber and 7 million in logs. The yards are 
completely filled and little or no sales are 
being made. 

The National Association of Home 
Builders estimates that Montana may 
suffer a 68-percent decline in housing 
starts from the peak year of 1978 to 
abysmally low 2,600 housing starts in 
1980. As many as 8,800 jobs are on the 
line, along with substantial losses in 
wages, forfeited tax revenues, and local 
economic activity. 

The high cost of money has affected 
agriculture fully as disastrously, if less 
obviously, as it has the housing industry. 
It is impossible for young farmers and 
ranchers to get a start in farming today. 
They cannot possibly buy land, equip- 
ment and livestock using any substan- 
tial part of borrowed capital, as nearly 
all of them must, and expect to pay out. 
Thousands of established farmers and 
ranchers who have substantial debt are 
right now being forced to add to other 
inflated costs greatly increased interest 
costs. Current agriculture prices will not 
meet production costs. 

Unless we can get interest rates down 
soon, we are headed into a crash in agri- 
culture that can lead the Nation into an- 
other farm-led, farm-fed depression as 
severe as the thirties. 

The automobile industry is also being 
devastated. Domestic auto sales are down 
15 percent from the first 4 months of last 
year, and it is very likely that the worst 
is yet to come. In discussing the prob- 
lems of auto loans with a banker in Mis- 
soula recently, he told me that he was 
still supplying the local car dealers with 
money at less than 13 percent, but that 
he did not know how much longer he 
could continue to do it. I just got a note 
from him saying that he was now going 
to have to cut them off. 

In the face of this, the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Federal Reserve continues to 
defend their interest rate policies on the 
basis that in the long run it will halt 
inflation. They feel that reduced demand 
and higher unemployment brought about 
by high interest rates will bring reduced 
inflation. I have not seen any evidence 
that their policies are working. I fear 
that instead we will simply find ourselves 
with the worst of both worlds—higher 
unemployment and higher prices. 

Our current inflation is a complex 
beast. It is not responding to traditional 
anti-inflation moves the way we would 
like it to. We face a long, difficult strug- 
gle that will have to be many faceted. 
We need to get a national energy policy 
in place so that we can begin to work 
toward long term, stable energy prices; 
we need to increase our national produc- 
tivity and take a more realistic and sen- 
sible approach to insuring that our for- 
eign trade is fair as well as free; we need 
to tighten the Federal belt and cut the 
fat out of Government spending. 

We also have to encourage personal 
savings, which has dropped to the abys- 
mal level of 3.4 percent of disposable 
income, so that we have the stable, rea- 
sonably priced capital needed to rebuild 
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and sustain our national industrial and 
agricultural base. This bill will greatly 
increase personal savings to make avail- 
able more lending capability of banks, 
savings and loans and credit unions. 

Mr. President, the bill I am intro- 
ducing today will help to insure that 
our fight against inflation is a realistic 
and intelligent one. It is not hard to 
bring on a depression in order to fight 
inflation. It is more difficult to end old 
habits and move away from bankrupt 
policies and to break new ground. But 
that is just what this bill is aimed at 
doing. It will restrain the Federal 
Reserve Board’s desire to beat the econ- 
omy back into shape and replace it 
with a congressional determination to 
take a more positive approach to solving 
inflation. 

There are costs to both of these poli- 
cies, but I prefer to take my chances 
with a policy that is positive and for- 
ward looking rather than one which is 
defeatist in nature and, even if success- 
ful, would provide no long-term benefits 
to American society. I hope that others 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2653 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Interest Rate 
Reduction and Personal Savings and Retire- 
ment Enhancement Act.” 

Sec. 2. FINDINGS BY CONGRESS. 

Whereas the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System has taken successive 
steps, through increasing the Bank’s redis- 
count rate and other credit constricting prac- 
tices, to raise interest rates repeatedly to rec- 
ord levels; and 

Whereas these higher interest rates have 
not reduced inflation, but are instead in- 
creasing government debt service costs and 
adding to inflation by increasing prices, par- 
ticularly for housing, automobile, agriculture 
and other industries; and 

Whereas these higher interest rates are 
having a devastating impact on small busi- 
nesses, and on the housing, agriculture, auto 
and other industries, causing a drastic jump 
in the national level of unemployment; and 

Whereas this situation is being further 
exacerbated by a record low level of personal 
savings of 3.4 percent of disposable income; 

It is the determination of Congress that 
legislative action must be taken now to re- 
duce interest rates and encourage new per- 
sonal savings. 


Sec. 3. INTEREST RATE REDUCTION. 


Notwithstanding any provision of existing 
law, within 90 days after enactment, redis- 
count rate of the Federal Reserve Board will 
be no higher than 1114 percent; within 189 
days, no higher than 914 percent; and re- 
main no higher than that for an additional 
180 days but at least until June 30, 1981. 


Sec. 4. TAX CREDIT FoR SPECIAL EMERGENCY 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


(a) In GENERAL. —Subpart (A) of Part IV 
of subchapter (A) of chapter (1) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
credits allowable) is amended by inserting 
immediately before section 45 the following 
new section: 
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“Sec. 44. (D) (1) SPECIAL EMERGENCY SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES. 


(a) GENERAL RuLEs.—In the case of an in- 
dividual, there shall be allowed, as a credit 
against the tax imposed by this chapter for 
the taxable year, an amount equal to 7 per- 
cent of the amounts paid during the taxable 
year for the purchase of special emergency 
certificates. 

(b) LIMITATION..—The amount of the 
credit allowed by subsection (a) for any tax- 
able year shall not exceed $126 ($252 in the 
case of a married individual filing a joint re- 
turn). 

“(c) DEFINITIONS; SpeciaL Ruies.—For 
purposes of this section— 

“(1) SPECIAL EMERGENCY SAVINGS CERTIFI- 
caTE.—The term ‘special emergency savings 
certificate’ means a certificate of deposit— 

“(A) issued by an institution described in 
subparagraph (A) or (B) of section 116 (c) 


“(B) which has a face value of $50 or 
$100, 

“(C) which bears interest at an annual 
rate of— 

“(i) 5 percent in the case of $50 certifi- 
cates, or 

(11) 6 percent in the case of $100 certifi- 
cates, 

“(D) which has a term of one year, and 

“(E) which is purchased within 180 days 
after the date of enactment of the Interest 
Rate Reduction and Savings and Retirement 
Enhancement Act.” 

“(2) PENALTY FOR EARLY WITHDRAWAL.—NO 
amount shall be allowed as a credit under 
subsection (a) with respect to any special 
emergency savings certificate if the amounts 
on deposit reflected by such certificate are 
withdrawn by the taxpayer less than one 
year after the date on which the certificate 
was purchased by the taxpayer.”. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for such subpart is amended by in- 
serting immediately before the item relating 
to section 45 the following new item: 


Sec. 44D. Special emergency savings certifi- 
cates.“. 

(c) Creprr To BE REFLECTED IN WITH- 
HOLDING.—The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall provide for the credit allowed by sec- 
tion 44(D) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to special emergency savings 
certificates) to be refiected, to the extent 
appropriate, in the first withholding period 
for the taxpayer beginning after the date on 
which the taxpayer purchases such a cer- 
tificate, or in the first estimated quarterly 
income tax payment of that taxpayer as may 
be appropriate. 

(d) EFFECTIVE DaTe.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with re- 
spect to taxable years ending after the date 
of enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 5.—Inpivipval RETIREMENT Account EN- 
HANCEMENT PROGRAM. 

(a) INCREASE IN RETIREMENT SAVINGs.— 
Section 219 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to retirement savings) is 
amended— 


(1) by striking out “15 percent” in sub- 
section (b)(1) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“20 percent”. 

(2) by striking out "$1,500" in subsection 
(b) (1) and inserting in lieu thereof “the de- 
ductible amount described in subsection (c) 
(6)", 

(3) by striking out “15 percent” in subsec- 
tion (b)(7) (A) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“20 percent”, 

(4) by striking out $1,500,” in subsection 
(b) (7) (B) (ii) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“the deductible amount described in subsec- 
tion (c)(6),”, and 

(5) by adding at the end of subsection (c) 
the following paragraph: 

“(6) DEDUCTIBLE amounT.—For Purposes of 
this section— 
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„(A) TAXABLE YEARS BEGINNING IN 1980.— 
The deductible amount for taxable years 
beginning in 1980 is $2,000. 


B) RETIREMENT SAVINGS FOR MARRIED IN- 
pIvipuaLs.—Section 220 of such Code (relat- 
ing to retirement savings for certain married 
individuals) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “15 percent” in subsec- 
tion (b) (1) (B) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “20 percent”, 

(2) by striking out $1,750," in subsection 
(b) (1) (C) and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
deductible amount described in subsection 
(c) (7)”, and 

(3) by adding at the end of subsection 
(c) the following new paragraph: 

“ (7) DEDUCTIBLE AMOUNT.—For purposes Of 
this section— 

“(A) TAXABLE YEARS BEGINNING IN 1980.— 
The deductible amount for taxable years be- 
ginning in 1980 is $2,400. 

(b) CONFORMING CHANGES.— 

(1) Section 408 of such Code (relating to 
Individual Retirement Accounts) is amend- 
ed— 

() (A) by striking out “$1,500” in subsec- 
tions (a) (1), (b) (2), (b)(5), and (j) and 
by inserting in Meu thereof “the deductible 
amount described in section 219 (c) (6) “, 
and 

(B) by striking out “$1,750” in subsection 
(d) (5) (A) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“the deductible amount described in section 
220 (c) (7)”. 

(2) Section 409 of such Code (relating to 
retirement bonds) in amended by striking 
out 81,500“ in subsection (a) (4) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “the deductible 
amount described in section 219 (c) (6)". 
SEC. 6. RETIREMENT SAVINGS To BE AVAILABLE 

WITHOUT REGARD TO COVERAGE BY 
OTHER PLANs. 

(a) SECTION 219 AMENDMENTS.—Section 
219 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to retirement savings) is amend- 

(1) by striking out paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (b), and 

(2) by striking out paragraph (4) of sub- 
section (c). 

(b) SECTION 220 AMENDMENTs.—Section 
220 of such Code (relating to retirement sav- 
ings for certain married individuals) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out paragraph (3) of sub- 
section (b), and 

(2) by striking out paragraph (5) of sub- 
section (c). 

Sec. 7. SPECIAL RULES. 

Any funds invested under the provisions 
of section 4 of this bill may be transferred 
to the Individual Retirement Accounts au- 
thorized under section 5 of this bill during 
the first 360 days following enactment of 
the bill, without regard to the limits set 
in section 5. 

Sec. 8. EFFECTIVE Dare. 

The amendments made by this Act shall 
apply with respect to taxable years ending 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 


By Mr. BOREN: 

S. 2654. A bill for the relief of the 
Tonkawa Indians of Oklahoma; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I am today 
introducing two pieces of legislation (S. 
2654 and S. Res. 420) on behalf of the 
Tonkawa Indians of Oklahoma pertain- 
ing to the tribe’s claim against the 
United States for loss of lands in the 
State of Texas during the last century. 

The Tonkawa Tribe has experienced a 
long history of frustration and disap- 
pointment in attempting to present its 
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case for this claim. An unfortunate set 
of circumstances involving the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs resulted in the tribe 
failing to meet the August 13, 1951, dead- 
line set by Congress for filing of claims 
before the Indian Claims Commission. 
However, it is my hope that the Senate 
will now take prompt action to give the 
Tonkawa Tribe the opportunity it de- 
serves to present its case. 

As provided in title 28, section 2509, 
United States Code, the legislation I am 
introducing will refer the Tonkawa claim 
to the Commissioner of the Court of 
Claims for a thorough investigation. 
Upon completion of this investigation, 
the court shall report its findings and 
conclusions to the Congress for final 
disposition. 

Mr. President, I encourage the Senate 
to act quickly and favorably to refer this 
matter to the Court of Claims. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
bill I am introducing be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

5. 2654 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
Tonkawa Indians of Oklahoma the sum of 
$ . The payment of said sum shall be 
in full settlement of all claims to the said 
Tonkawa Indians of Oklahoma arising from 
the alleged taking by the United States of 
lands owned or occupied by such Tribes 
without payment for such lands of compen- 
sation, claims based upon fair and honor- 
able dealings, and other claims which other- 
wise, except for the lapse of time and the 
failure to timely file, would have been com- 
pensable under the Act of August 13, 1946, 
as amended (25 U.S.C. 70).@ 


By Mr. McCLURE: 

S. 2655. A bill to approve dimethyl 
sulfoxide for the treatment of acute 
brain and spinal cord injuries; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources; 

S. 2656. A bill to approve dimethyl 
sulfoxide for the treatment of sclero- 
derma; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources; and 

S. 2657. A bill to approve dimethyl 
sulfoxide for the relief of inflammation 
from arthritis, bursitis, rheumatism, and 
other disorders of the musculoskeletal 
system; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

DMSO APPROVAL ACT OF 1980 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing three bills that will ap- 
prove the topical use of dimethyl sulf- 
oxide (DMSO) for several diseases. 
The history of DMSO is the story of 
remarkable cures and Government vacil- 
lation. Dr. Stanley Jacob of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon Medical Center has been 
working on this drug since its inception 
in 1962. Until 1965, this inexpensive drug 
was used in the treatment of many dis- 
eases. In 1965, the FDA halted the use of 
DMSO because animal studies showed 
that the lenses of the eyes of test animals 
clouded over when overdosed with 
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DMSO. None of the persons using the 
drug had a similar problem, but the FDA 
persisted in its ban. 

DSMO is a clear, liquid which is a bio- 
logical solvent whose most notable prop- 
erty is its ability to cross cellular mem- 
branes rapidly. Because of this ability, 
it reduces swelling and pain quickly. 

One bill I am introducing today will 
approve the use of DMSO for arthritis, 
bursitis, rheumatism, and other muscu- 
lar-skeletal system disorders. The other 
two bills will approve DMSO use for 
brain and spinal cord injuries, and for 
the treatment of scleroderma. DMSO has 
proved effective in the treatment of these 
diseases and I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this legislation. DMSO is not a cure, 
but it allows people afflicted with these 
diseases to lead more comfortable, nor- 
mal lives.@ 


By Mr. McCLURE (for himself, 
Mr. Garn, and Mr. HATCH) : 
S.J. Res. 171. A joint resolution to pro- 
vide for the issuance of a commemora- 
tive postage stamp in honor of the 150th 
anniversary of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints; to the com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 
MORMON COMMEMORATIVE STAMP 


@ Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing on behalf of myself and 
my distinguished and able colleagues 
from Utah, Senator Garn and Senator 
Harck, a resolution directing the Post- 
master General of the United States to 
issue a special commemorative stamp 
honoring the 150th anniversary of the 
founding of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints. A companion res- 
olution was introduced in the other body 
by Congressman Syms of Idaho. 


Mr. President, those of us from States 
such as mine with large Mormon pop- 
ulations know full well the industrious, 
community-spirited nature of the Mor- 
mon people. The Mormon pioneers who 
first settled Utah and parts of Idaho 
contributed tremendously to the devel- 
opment of the Western United States. 
The oldest permanent settlement in my 
State, the city of Franklin, Idaho, was 
founded by Mormon pioneers. In parts of 
the West they literally made the desert 
bloom, thus making it possible for others 
to move west to settle and to make their 
livelihood. 


Over the years, the Mormons have 
suffered trials and prejudice, and 
through it all they have remained stead- 
fast as a group in their patriotic devo- 
tion to our country and to the principles 
of freedom, free enterprise, and family 
on which it was founded. 


Ours is a land truly blessed by the 
strength of our religious faith, and the 
variety of ways in which that faith is 
manifest. The Mormon religion is unique 
among them inasmuch as it was born 
and grew first in America. I think it is 
altogether appropriate that we note the 
anniversary of the founding of the Mor- 
mon Church as an important force and 
factor in the magnificent fabric that is 
our Nation. I am pleased to offer this 
resolution, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 171 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, 

Whereas 1980 is the 150th anniversary of 
the founding of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints; and 

Whereas the Mormon pioneers were impor- 
tant in settling and developing the Ameri- 
can West; and 

Whereas the members of the Mormon 
Church have contributed significantly to our 
American Culture and Heritage; 

The Postmaster General is directed to is- 
sue in the year 1980 a special postage stamp 
commemorating the 150th anniversary of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. 
Such stamp shall be of such denomination 
and shall be issued and sold for such period 
as the Postmaster General shall determine. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
S. 882 


At the request of Mr. Wattop, the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BOREN), 
and the Senator from Texas (Mr. BENT- 
SEN) were added as cosponsors of S. 882, 
a bill to amend paragraph 5 section 613 
A(c) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 

S. 1082 

At the request of Mr. Grave, the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. LEvIN) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1082, a bill to 
repeal limits placed on public compen- 
sation for personal and property damage 
caused by nuclear power accidents. 

S. 1739 


At the request of Mr. Herz, the Sena- 
tor from New York (Mr. Moynrnan), the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER), 
and the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
BELLMON) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 1739, a bill to amend the Federal, 
Food, and Cosmetic Act to require cer- 
tain warning labels on prescription 
drugs. 

S. 1758 

At the request of Mr. Levin, the Sena- 
tor from Alaska (Mr. GRAvEL), and the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. Baucus) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 1758, a 
bill to amend title 39, United States 
Code, to restore to Postal Service em- 
ployees their rights to participate volun- 
tarily, as private citizens, in the political 
processes of the Nation, to protect such 
employees from improper political solici- 
tations, and for other purposes. 

S. 1843 


At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. LEVIN) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1843, a bill 
to provide for Federal support and stim- 
ulation of State, local, and community 
activities to prevent domestic violence 
and provide immediate shelter and other 
assistance for victims of domestic vio- 
lence, for coordination of Federal pro- 
grams and activities pertaining to do- 
mestic violence, and for other purposes. 


S. 2325 


At the request of Mr. Hetms, the Sen- 
ator from Utah (Mr. GARN) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 2325, a bill to amend 
the Federal Election Campaign Act with 
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respect to contributions and expendi- 
tures by national banks, corporations, 
and labor organizations. 

S, 2435 


At the request of Mr. CHILES, the Sen- 
ator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) and 
the Senator from California (Mr. CRAN- 
STON) were added as cosponsors of S. 
2435, a bill to rescind certain appropria- 
tions provided for the purchase of fur- 
niture by Federal departments, and for 
other purposes. 

S. 2623 

At the request of Mr. GOLDWATER, the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. PRYOR) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2623, a bill to 
incorporate the U.S. Submarine Veter- 
ans of World War II. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 168 


At the request of Mr. DoLe, the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota (Mr. BURDICK), 
the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Younc), the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Forp), the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS), the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. Baucus), the Sena- 
tor from Utah (Mr. Garn), the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Coxen), the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. MELCHER), the Sen- 
ator from Alabama (Mr. HEFLIN), the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THuRMOND), and the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. NELSON) were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 168, 
a joint resolution designating July 18, 
1980, as “National P.O.W.-M.1.A. Recog- 
nition Day.” 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 73 


At the request of Mr. Doe, the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota (Mr. BoscHwiTz) 
was added as a cosponsor of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 73, a concurrent res- 
olution expressing the sense of the Con- 
gress with respect to implementing the 
objectives of the International Year of 
Disabled Persons. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 405 


At the request of Mr. Proxmire, the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Levin), the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THuURMOND), and the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. GOLDWATER) were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Resolution 405, a 
resolution expressing the sense of the 
Senate with respect to compliance by the 
Soviet Union with the Convention on the 
Prohibition of the Development, Produc- 
tion and Stockpiling of Bacteriological 
(Biological) and Toxin Weapons and on 
Their Destruction. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 417 


At the request of Mr. Harck, the Sen- 
ator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. Cox), the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. CuHurcH), the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. HAT- 
FIELD), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CULVER), and the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. WARNER) were added as cosponsors 
of Senate Resolution 417, a resolution to 
express the sense of the Senate for a 
fitting tribute to the eight valiant Amer- 
ican servicemen who died in an attempt 
to secure freedom for fellow Americans. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1701 


At the request of Mr. PRESSLER, the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH) was 
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added as a cosponsor of amendment No. 
1701 intended to be proposed to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 86, a concurrent 
resolution setting forth the recom- 
mended congressional budget for the 
U.S. Government for the fiscal years 
1981, 1982, and 1983 and revising the 
second concurrent resolution on the 
budget for fiscal year 1980. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1702 


At the request of Mr. Presser, the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH) was 
added as a cosponsor of amendment No. 
1702 intended to be proposed to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 86, a concurrent 
resolution setting forth the recom- 
mended congressional budget for the 
U.S. Government for the fiscal years 
1981, 1982, and 1983 and revising the 
second concurrent resolution on the 
budget for fiscal year 1980. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 419—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION WITH 
RESPECT TO CONTINUED INDE- 
PENDENCE OF YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. ROTH submitted the following 
resolution, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 

S. Res. 419 


Whereas Yugoslovia has historically played 
a key role in determining the course of peace 
and security in Europe and elsewhere in the 
world; 

Whereas inherent tensions within the 
heterogeneous Yugoslav state have potential 
for creating an internal political crisis after 
the death of President Tito; 

Whereas the Soviet Union has demon- 
strated by its relations with Yugoslavia and 
by its invasion of Afghanistan a pattern of 
intervention which may portend an attempt 
to exploit internal political developments in 
Yugoslavia in order to undermine its po- 
litical independence, territorial integrity, 
and nonaligned status; 

Whereas Yugoslavs have clearly demon- 
strated a determination to remain free of 
Soviet domination; 

Whereas the political independence, terri- 
torial integrity, and nonaligned status of 
Yugoslavia is an important factor in the se- 
curity of Europe; and 

Whereas the continued political independ- 
ence, territorial integrity, and nonaligned 
status of Yugoslavia has been a consistent 
foreign policy interest of the United States 
since Yugoslavia publicly asserted its inde- 
pendence of the Soviet bloc in 1948: Now, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that, during the critical period of transition 
of leaderhsip in the Socialist Federal Repub- 
lic of Yugoslavia, the President should— 


(1) make clear the firm opposition of the 
United States Government to any attempt 
by the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to violate or subvert the 
political independence, territorial integrity, 
or nonaligned status of the Socialist Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia; and 

(2) undertake such diplomatic initiatives 
as may be necessary to encourage the heads 
of governments of other countries to an- 
nounce publicly their continued support for 
the political independence, territorial integ- 
rity, and nonaligned status of the Socialist 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
transmit a copy of this resolution to the 
President. 


© Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I rise to 
submit a resolution for the considera- 
tion of the Senate which calls for a firm, 
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unequivocal stand by the United States 
against any attempt by the Soviet Union 
to subvert or violate the independence, 
territorial integrity, or neutrality of Yu- 
goslavia. The period of transition in lead- 
ership will be a critical time not only for 
Yugoslavs but for the peoples of the 
many nations whose security is directly 
affected by the status of Yugoslavia in 
East-West relations. This crisis-weary 
world has looked forward with trepida- 
tion to the death of President Tito for 
some time. His passing from the interna- 
tional scene as the leader of one of the 
pivotal states of Europe has raised gen- 
uine fears that it would unleash forces 
which might confront us with yet another 
potential Armageddon. 

Informed observers have long worried 
that the conglomerate of diverse peoples 
which is Yugoslavia would, without the 
historic figure of Marshal Tito, fall into 
disunity; and that an adventurist So- 
viet Union—with the blood of Afghani- 
stan fresh on its hands—would exploit 
this disunity in an attempt to draw yet 
another Eastern European nation, one 
that it has long coveted, into the Soviet 
orbit. 

Now that the President of Yugoslavia 
has finally succumbed, I find that my 
concerns in this regard have been some- 
what allayed. Tito’s lingering illness has 
apparently given Yugoslav leaders time 
to organize an orderly transition. Yugo- 
slay unity does not seem in immediate 
peril. There is reason to hope that the 
various Yugoslavian ethnic groups will 
close ranks at a time of national adver- 
sity. Nor to my knowledge is there any 
substantive indication that the Soviet 
Union contemplates any imminent ag- 
gression action, military or otherwise, 
against Yugoslavia. 

Given the volatile history of the Bal- 
kans, however, and given the Soviet 
Union’s recent record on exploiting polit- 
ical turmoil wherever it may be in the 
world, the United States must not relax 
its vigilance. The stakes are much too 
high for complacency. The importance 
of Yugoslavian independence and neu- 
trality for the security of Western Eu- 
eo is unquestioned. 

Should the Soviets gain con 
strategically located UE oe 2 
ance of power in Europe would shift 
perhaps irreparably, in favor of the So. 
viet Union. It would be a destructive 
blow to the Western Alliance, opening 
new avenues for Soviet pressure on our 
European allies. 


For these reasons, the importan 
Yugoslavia in overall security sie dis 
tions for Europe has long been recog- 
nized by the Western powers. Support of 
Yugoslavian independence and neutral- 
ity has since 1948 been a cardinal tenet 
of the foreign policies of successive US. 
administrations, both Republican and 
Democratic. After Yugoslavia broke with 
the Soviet bloc in 1948, the United States 
provided it with substantial military and 
economic assistance to insure its ability 
to stand up to Soviet threats to its in- 
dependence. 
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We must presume that at this very 
moment strategists in Moscow are study- 
ing the possibility of action against 
Yugoslavia. The death of Tito opens new 
options for the expansion of Soviet in- 
fluence. Now is therefore the time to 
make clear American resolve to support 
Yugoslavia’s continued independence 
and neutrality; to signal our willingness 
to be responsive to help meet that coun- 
try’s security needs. 

This resolution also calls on the 
President to undertake such diplomatic 
initiatives as necessary to encourage 
other nations to publicly support the in- 
dependence, territorial integrity, and 
nonalinement of Yugoslavia. The United 
States must do all it possibly can to mo- 
bilize international pressure against So- 
viet intervention in Yugoslavia. Its bru- 
tal invasion of Afghanistan has irrefu- 
tably demonstrated to the world that the 
Soviet Union has shed the fragile re- 
straints of détente and cannot be 
counted on to respect the sovereignty of 
smaller nations, As a further deterrent 
against precipitous action against Yugo- 
slavia, every effort should be made to 
mobilize the international community 
against such an outrage. 

The interest of the United States in 
the continued preservation of the inde- 
pendence, territorial integrity, and neu- 
trality of Yugoslavia has for over three 
decades been an important aspect of 
American foreign policy. This resolution 
represents no change in that policy. I 
would caution, however, that at a time 
when it may be put to the test, it is pru- 
dent for the American people through 
their representatives in the U.S. Senate 
to reaffirm that policy, and make clear 
that they stand firmly behind the Presi- 
dent in its implementation. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 420—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION TO REFER 
S. 2654 TO THE US. COURT 
OF CLAIMS 


Mr. BOREN submitted the following 
resolution, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

S. Res. 420 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 2654) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of the Tonkawa Indians 
of Oklahoma” now pending in the Senate of 
the United States, together with all of the ac- 
companying papers, is hereby referred to the 
Chief Commissioner of the Court of Claims; 
and the Chief Commissioner of the Court of 
Claims shall proceed with the same in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of sections 1492 
and 2509 of title 28 of the United States Code, 
and report to the Senate of the United States, 
at the earliest practicable date, giving such 
findings of fact and conclusions thereon as 
shall be sufficient to inform the Congress 
whether the claim of the Tonkawa Indians 
of Oklahoma is legal or equitable in char- 
acter, and the amount of damages, if any, 
which may be legally or equitably due from 
the United States to the claimant. The Chief 
Commissioner of the Court of Claims is au- 
thorized to consider and to make a part of 
the record In this proceeding the records (in- 
cluding motions and briefs) of the previous 
trial of this case in the Indian Claims Com- 
mission in Docket Nos. 226 and 22-C. 


May 5, 1980 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


FEDERAL POWER MARKETING RE- 
VOLVING FUND ACT OF 1979—S. 
1440 


AMENDMENT NO. 1734 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources.) 


Mr. MELCHER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
S. 1440, a bill to enable the Secretary of 
Energy to utilize revenues from power 
marketing to carry out his responsibil- 
ities related to Western Area Power Ad- 
ministration, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit for printing an amendment to S. 
1440, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the amendment be printed in 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 1734 


Strike all after the enacting clause, and 
insert: 


That this Act may be cited as the “Federal 
Power Marketing Revolving Fund Act of 
1980”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Congress finds that it is desir- 
able and appropriate that the revenues, bor- 
rowings from Treasury, or appropriations to 
the Western Area Power Administration be 
used for operation, maintenance, construc- 
tion, and other program purposes. 

(b) Other than as specifically provided 
herein, the present authority and duties of 
the Secretary of Energy relating to the 
Western Area Power Administration shall 
not be affected by this Act. The authority and 
duties of the Secretary referred to herein 
shall be exercised by the Secretary, acting by 
and through the Administrator of Western 
Area Power Administration. 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(a) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Energy. 

(b) “Western” means Western Area Power 
Administration. 

(c) “Electric power” means electric capac- 
ity or electric energy, or both. 

(d) “Construct” or “construction” means 
the construction, improvement, betterment, 
additions to, and replacements of transmis- 
sion facilities, including participating jointly 
with others in such activities. 

(e) “Major transmission facilities” means 
new transmission facilities: 

(1) to be used to provide services which 
were not previously provided by Western in- 
cluding facilities which are to be used for 
interconnecting electrical systems which have 
not been previously connected by federally 
owned facilities, or 


(2) for which the total estimated con- 
struction or acquisition cost represents an 
increase of more than 5 per centum of the 
total fixed assets of Western. 


Provided, however, That facilities which are 
not major transmission facilities under (1) 
above shall include but not be limited to 
(A) a transmission line used in whole or in 
part to serve a customer who, at the time of 
commencement of construction of the new 
transmission line, had theretofore been 
served by Western exclusively over its fa- 
cilities; or (B) a transmission facility which 
uses as a major portion of its route a pre- 
existing and utilized Western right-of-way 
or which is adjacent to a preexisting Western 
transmission line used by Western for trans- 
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mission of power; or (C) the rental or lease 
of existing transmission facilities. 

Sec. 4. Subject to section 9, the Secretary 
shall construct, rent, lease, or otherwise ac- 
quire transmission facilities he determines 
are necessary to— 

(a) integrate and transmit the electric 
power from existing or additional Federal or 
non-Federal generating units; 

(b) provide service to customers; 

(e) provide interregional transmission fa- 
cilities; or 

(d) maintain electrical stability and elec- 
trical reliability: 


Provided, however, That the Secretary shall 
not construct, rent, lease, or otherwise ac- 
quire any major transmission facilities unless 
the expenditure of the funds for the initia- 
tion of such construction, lease, rental, or 
acquisition is specifically approved by Act of 
Congress: 


Provided further, That nothing in this Act 
shall authorize the crossing or other use of 
Federal lands under the jurisdiction of 
another agency except with the consent of 
such agency in accordance with the appli- 
cable laws and procedures of such agency or 
the construction of any facilities on such 
lands without the consent of the agency 
having jurisdiction of such lands, pursuant 
to laws applicable to those lands. Provided 
further that for transmission facilities con- 
structed subsequent to establishment of the 
Fund under the provision of this section, 
that the Secretary shall pay annually to local 
taxing authorities, within whose jurisdiction 
any such transmission facilities are located, 
and which facilities are exempt from ad 
valorem taxes in an amount equal to the 
amount that would be paid to such taxing 
authorities if such transmission facilities 
were owned by an investor-owned utility. 
Sec. 5. Subject only to the provisions of 
this Act, the Secretary is authorized to be- 
come a member of and to pay such dues and 
membership fees in such professional, utility, 


industry, and other societies, associations, 
and institutes, together with expenses related 
to such memberships, as the Secretary deter- 
mines to be necessary or appropriate to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 


Sec. 6. (a) There is established as of 
April 1, 1981, in the Treasury of the United 
States a fund for Western. This fund will 
be called the “Western Area Power Admin- 
istration Fund” (hereinafter referred to as 
the “Pund”). 

Except as otherwise specifically provided, 
revenues available for repayment of invest- 
ments shall continue to be applied first to 
repayment of investments bearing the high- 
est interest rates and to accomplish repay- 
ment over the repayment period established 
pursuant to law. The Fund shall consist of 
(1) all receipts, collections, and recoveries of 
Western in cash from all sources related to 
power marketing activities, including funds 
received in trust, (2) all moneys loaned to 
the Secretary pursuant to section 8 hereof, 
(3) any appropriations made by the Congress 
for the Fund, and (4) the unexpended bal- 
ances of funds appropriated or otherwise 
made available for the use of Western, which 
balances are hereby authorized to be trans- 
ferred to the Fund. All funds transferred 
hereunder shall be available for expenditure 
by the Secretary, as authorized in this Act 
or any other Act relating to Western, sub- 
ject to such limitations as may be prescribed 
by any applicable appropriation Act effective 
during such period as may elapse between 
their transfer and the approval by the Con- 
gress of the first subsequent annual budget. 

(b) The Secretary may make expenditures 
from such Fund, notwithstanding any exist- 
ing statute requiring the deposit of such 
revenues or receipts in other funds, which 
shall have been included in the annual budg- 
et submitted to Congress, without further 
appropriation and without fiscal year limita- 
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tion, but within such specific directives or 
limitations as may be included in appropria- 
tion Acts, for any purpose neccessary or ap- 
propriate to carry out the duties imposed 
upon the Secretary pursuant to law relating 
to the program of Western, including but not 
limited to— 

(1) making such payments to the Water 
and Power Resources Service for the credit 
of the Reclamation Fund, other funds or ac- 
counts, as are required by or pursuant to law 
to be made into such funds or accounts in 
connection with reclamation projects; 

(2) operation, maintenance, repair, and re- 
location, to the extent such relocation is not 
provided for under paragraph (10) below, of 
transmission facilities; 

(3) conducting electrical research, devel- 
opment, investigations, experimentation, 
tests, and other such studies; 

(4) marketing of electric power; 

(5) transmission over facilities of others 
and rental or lease of facilities; 

(6) purchase of electric power (including 
the entitlement of electric plant capability) 
(A) to meet temporary deficiencies in elec- 
tric power which Western is obligated by 
contract to supply, (B) which has been 
heretofore undertaken with funds appropri- 
ated for such purchase, or (C) if to be paid 
for with funds provided by other entities for 
such purpose under a trust or agency ar- 
rangement: Provided, however, Tnat pur- 
chases from a specific electric plant shall be 
limited to ten years; 

(7) defraying emergency expenses or in- 
suring continuous operation; 

(8) (A) acquiring such goods, lands, or 
interests in real or personal property, and 
(B) paying dues and membership fees in 
electrical cooperatives and in such profes- 
sional, utility, industry, and other societies, 
associations, and institutes, together with 
expenses related to such memberships, in- 
cluding but not limited to the acquisitions 
and payments set forth in the general pro- 
visions of the annual appropriations Act for 
the Department of Energy, as the Secretary 
determines to be necessary or appropriate in 
carrying out the purposes of this Act; 

(9) developing and implementing pro- 
grams and methods by which the customers 
and ultimate customers of Western may con- 
serve and efficiently use power; 

(10) construction, acquisition, and dis- 
posal of transmission facilities: Provided, 
however, That such construction or acquisi- 
tion by Western may be financed with rev- 
enues from reclamation projects only to the 
extent that such construction or acquisition 
is in accord with law covering the individual 
projects for which the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion was formerly the power marketing 
agency; 

(11) paying the principal, interest, pre- 
miums, discounts, and expenses, if any, in 
connection with the repayment of funds 
borrowed pursuant to section 8 of this Act, 
including provision for and maintenance of 
reserve and other funds established in con- 
nection therewith; and 

(12) making payments to the credit of 
miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury for all 
unpaid costs required by or pursuant to law 
to be charged to and returned to the general 
fund of the Treasury in connection with 
the projects from which Western markets 
the power. 

(13) making payments in lieu of taxes to 
local taxing authorities as provided in sec- 
tion 4 above. 

(c) Expenditures for the purposes pro- 
vided in section 6(b) (10) may be made from 
the remainder of gross receipts of Western 
from all sources (excluding borrowings pur- 
suant to section 8) after first deducting 
funds held in trust and the costs listed in 
section 6(b)(1) through (b)(9), (b)(11), 
(b) (12), and (b) (13). 

(d) Moneys heretofore or hereafter appro- 
priated shall be used only for the purposes 
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for which appropriated, and moneys received 
by the Secretary in trust shall be used only 
for carrying out such trust. The provisions 
of the Government Corporation Control Act 
shall be applicable to the Secretary in the 
same manner as they are applied to the 
wholly owned Government corporations 
named in section 101 of such Act, but noth- 
ing in the proviso of section 105 of such 
Act shall be construed as affecting the powers 
and authorities granted to the Secretary else- 
where in this Act. 

(e) (1) The Secretary shall keep the official 
record of Western's operations, expenditures, 
receipts, repayments of debts to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and payments to funds, 
including reclamation project funds, and 
shall obtain annually an independent com- 
mercial-type audit of such accounts, in ac- 
cordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards. 

(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tions 105 and 106 of the Government Corpo- 
ration Control Act, the financial transactions 
of Western shall be audited by the Comp- 
troller General at such times and to such 
extent as the Comptroller General deems 
necessary, and reports of the results of each 
audit shall be made to the Congress within 
six and one-half months following the end 
of the fiscal year covered by the audit. 

(f)(1) The Secretary shall maintain sep- 
arate accounting for the individual projects 
of Western for which the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion was formerly the power marketing 
agency (Pick-Sloan Missouri Basin program, 
Central Valley project, Colorado River stor- 
age project (and participating projects), 
Provo River project, Collbran project, Rio 
Grande project, Boulder Canyon project, 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project, Parker-Davis 
project, Falcon and Amistad projects, and the 
Central Arizona project): Provided, That the 
Secretary shall make payments to the Water 
and Power Resources Service for the Colorado 
River Dam Fund, the Upper Colorado River 
Basin Fund, the Lower Colorado River Basin 
Development Fund, and the Reclamation 
Fund on a timely basis for repayment of re- 
imbursable project expenses and other obli- 
gations required by statute to be made from 
power revenues. 

(2) Amounts to be retained in the Western 
Fund for expenses covered in section 6(b) (3), 
(b) (8) (B), and (b) (9) from revenues collect- 
ed from power marketing activities from rec- 
lamation projects shall not in any one year 
exceed 1 per centum, unless otherwise jointly 
determined by the Secretary and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, of the total obligations 
contained in that fiscal year budget as sub- 
mitted to the Congress for Western. 

(3) Determination of amounts to be re- 
tained in the Western Fund for Western's 
operations and the amounts to be transferred 
to the Water and Power Resources Service 
under section 6(b)(1) shall be developed 
jointly by Western and the Water and Power 
Resources Service at the beginning of each 
fiscal year for the fiscal year in progress and 
shall include corrections to transactions of 
the previous fiscal year based on final data. 
Reserves and other receipts remaining in the 
Fund attributable to a reclamation project 
shall be credited to such projects and the 
project obligation as provided in reclamation 
law. 

(g) All obligations incurred by the Secre- 
tary for and on behalf of a power adminis- 
tration pursuant to this act shall be secured 
solely by Western's revenues (of the power 
system involved) which are derived from the 
sale of electric power and related services. 
Such obligations shall not be, nor shall they 
be deemed to be, general obligations of the 
United States of America. 


Sec. 7. For cash management purposes, the 
Secretary may request the investment of such 
moneys as he deems advisable by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in nonmarketable obli- 
gations of the United States with maturities 
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not to exceed one year, at rates determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury taking into 
consideration the current average market 
yield on outstanding marketable obligations 
of the United States with remaining periods 
of maturity comparable to the maturities of 
such nonmarketable obligations. 

Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
borrow to such extent or in such amounts as 
are contained in appropriation Acts from the 
Secretary of the Treasury from time to time 
in the name and for and on behalf of West- 
ern to assist in financing the construction 
or acquisition of transmission facilities to 
be used by Western. The repayment of such 
loans shall be upon such terms and condi- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury taking into account the 
manner prevailing in the open market in 
which utility indebtedness is repaid, the dis- 
tinction between short-term borrowing to 
refund short-term obligations during the 
post-construction period, and the useful life 
of the facilities for which funds are to be 
borrowed. Such loans shall bear interest at a 
rate determined by the Secretary of the 

taking into consideration the cur- 
rent average market yield on outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United States 
of comparable maturities, plus an amount 
sufficient in the judgment of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to provide a return compa- 
rable to the rates prevailing in the market 
for similar bonds issued by government cor- 
porations but not to exceed the interest rate 
which would be applied to such bonds if they 
were purchased by the Federal Finance Bank. 
For the purpose of providing the funds to be 
loaned pursuant to this section, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to use the 
proceeds from the sale of any securities is- 
sued under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as 
now or hereinafter in force, and the purposes 
for which securities may be issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as now or hereafter 
in force, are extended to include the loans 
to the Secretary under this Act. The loaned 
funds shall be made available to the Secre- 
tary forthwith following acceptance by the 
Secretary of the terms and conditions of the 
loan prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. The amount of Western loans outstand- 
ing shall not exceed $300,000,000. 

(b) The principal and interest on such 
obligations shall be payable solely from the 
Secretary's net proceeds as hereinafter de- 
fined. For the purpose of this section “net 
proceeds” shall mean the remainder of the 
gross receipts of Western from all sources 
after first deducting funds held in trust and 
the costs listed in section 6(b)(1) through 
6 (b) (9), and shall include reserve or other 
funds created from such receipts. 

Src. 9. (a) Unless specifically authorized by 
Act of Congress, the Secretary shall not ex- 
pend funds made available under this Act, 
other than funds specifically appropriated by 
the Congress for such purpose, to acquire 
any operating transmission facility by con- 
demnation: Provided, That this provision 
shall not restrict the acquisition of the right 
to cross such a facility by condemnation. 

(b) In order to develop the transmission 
resources available to Western in an economic 
manner and to avoid duplication; 

(1) Western shall cooperate in transmis- 
sion system planning with utilities operating 
in the area served by Western and shall par- 
ticipate in joint construction of transmission 
facilities where appropriate; 

(2) Western shall provide the opportunity 
for participation by others, on reasonable 
terms, in the joint construction and owner- 
ship of transmission lines to be constructed. 

(c) Western shall provide written notice 
of the activities described in section 4 of this 
Act at least 60 days prior to submission of 
the annual budget to the Congress to en- 
tities with which Western has power related 
contracts. The budget submittal shall include 
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a description of the joint planning and co- 
ordination that has taken place with regard 
to each transmission line construction project 
as required by this section. Provision shall 
be made for a public meeting on such budget 
which shall take place prior to its submission 
to Congress. 

(d) The Secretary shall not construct 
transmission facilities under the authority of 
this act unless the Secretary finds that a 
wheeling agency is unable or unwilling to 
provide the service determined necessary to 
carry out the purposes specified herein using 
existing facilities at costs based on the cost 
of service for that wheeling agency. 


FIRST CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET 
RESOLUTION, 1981—S. CON. RES. 86 


AMENDMENT NO. 1735 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. MOYNIHAN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 86, a con- 
current resolution setting forth the rec- 
ommended congressional budget for the 
U.S. Government for the fiscal years 
1981, 1982, and 1983, and revising the 
second concurrent resolution on the 
budget for the fiscal year 1980. 

(The remarks of Mr. MOYNIHAN when 
he submitted the amendment appear 
elsewhere in today’s proceedings. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1736 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. EAGLETON submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 86, supra. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1737 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 


Mr. METZENBAUM submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to Senate Concurrent Resolution 86, 
supra. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to inform Members of the Senate and 
other interested parties that the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources 
will hold a hearing on President Carter’s 
nomination of Clyde O. Martz to be So- 
licitor of the Department of the Interior. 
The hearing will be on Monday, May 12, 
beginning at 9 a.m. in room 3110, Dirk- 
sen Senate Office Building. Anyone hav- 
ing any questions about the hearing may 
call the committee's chief counsel, Mike 
Harvey, at 224-0611. 


I ask unanimous consent that an an- 
nouncement of Mr. Martz’ nomination 
from the Department of the Interior be 
printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Axpnus Harms NOMINATION OF CLYDE O. 
Martz AS INTERIOR SOLICITOR 

Interior Secretary Cecil D. Andrus today 
commended President Carter’s nomination of 
Clyde O. Martz to be Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the agency's third high- 
est post. 

Martz, 59, is a partner in the Denver law 
firm of Davis, Graham and Stubbs, and is a 
former Assistant Attorney General of the 
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United States. Upon Senate confirmation he 
will succeed Leo M. Krulitz, who resigned as 
the Department’s Solicitor on December 7, 
1979 to return to private practice in Indiana. 

“The President has made an excellent 
choice for this key Interior position,” Secre- 
tary Andrus said. “Clyde Martz’s legal back- 
ground includes extensive experience in nat- 
ural resources law which forms an integral 
part of Interior’s many missions. I look for- 
ward to his advice and counsel in making 
decisions on the vital issues which the De- 
partment currently faces.” 

The Solicitor’s Office has a staff of 256 per- 
manent full-time attorneys, of whom 121 are 
in the Washington, D.C., offices and 135 are in 
eight regional and 19 field offices. 

Martz has been a partner in Davis, Graham 
and Stubbs since 1962, except for a period 
from 1967 to 1989 when he served as Assist- 
ant Attorney General in the Department of 
Justice in Washington, D.C. He was Judicial 
Administrator for the State of Colorado in 
1959-60, and was Special Assistant Attorney 
General in certain water litigation for the 
State of Colorado from 1972 to 1979. 

Between 1947 and 1962 Martz taught law 
at the University of Colorado, beginning as 
an assistant professor and attaining his pro- 
fessorship in 1955. He served as assistant 
dean of the University of Colorado Law 
School from 1954 to 1959, and was acting 
dean in 1957 and 1958. 

He has been an adjunct professor of law 
at the University of Denver since 1962. In 
addition, Martz has been president of the 
Rocky Mountain Mineral Law Foundation, a 
member of the Colorado Advisory Board to 
the Bureau of Land Management, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and was accorded the 
Award of Merit by the Colorado Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

He is the author of numerous publications 
on natural resources law. In 1951 he was a 
consultant to the President's Materials Policy 
Commission. 

Martz was born August 14, 1920 in Lincoln, 
Nebraska. He has an A.B. degree from the 
University of Nebraska (1941) and an L.L.B. 
degree from Harvard (1947). He served in the 
Navy during World War II, where he won the 
Silver and Bronze Stars, and was a com- 
mander in the U.S. Naval Reserve until 1958. 

Martz is married to the former Ann 
Spieker, of Fremont, Nebraska. They have a 
son, Dr. Robert Graham Martz of Albuquer- 
que, N.M., and a daughter, Nancy Martz, of 
Denver. The Martzes live in Boulder, 
Colorado.@ 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that the Governmental 
Affairs Committee will hold a hearing on 
S. 2419, to protect the confidentiality of 
shipper’s export declarations, and to 
standardize export data submission and 
disclosure requirements. This hearing 
will be held on May 7, 1980, in room 3302, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building beginning 
at 9:30 a.m.@ 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce for the information of 
the Senate and the public, the schedul- 
ing of an open business meeting of the 
Senate Select Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 


The meeting is scheduled for May 8, 
1980, beginning at 1 p.m., in room 5302, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building. The fol- 
lowing bills and act are to be considered 
for markup: S. 2223, to allow members 
of Indian tribes to transfer restricted 
lands to heirs who are not members of 
the reservation where the land is located; 
H.R. 2102, to limit the right to receive 
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by devise or inheritance any interest in 
trust land on the Standing Rock Indian 
Reservation in North and South Dakota 
to certain qualified Indians; proposed 
legislation authorizing funds for fiscal 
years 1981-84 for the Indian Health 
Care Improvement Act; and S. 1181, 
authorizing the States and Indian tribes 
to enter into mutual agreements and 
compacts respecting jurisdiction and 
governmental operations in Indian 
country. 

For further information regarding the 
business meeting, you may wish to con- 
tact Max Richtman of the committee 
staff at 224-225 1.6 


AUTHORITIES FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 
COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 
Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources be au- 
thorized to meet during the sessions of 
the Senate this week to mark up S. 2332, 
legislation authorizing appropriations to 
the Department of Energy for civilian 
programs for fiscal years 1981 and 1982, 
and other pending calendar business. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AND 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Agricultural Credit and Rural 
Electrification of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, Nutrition, and Forestry be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Tuesday, May 6, to hold 
hearings on energy conservation and its 
effect on rural electric cooperatives. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION, 
AND FORESTRY 
Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate on Wednesday, May 7, to 
consider farm credit and pending com- 
mittee business. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENT AND PUBLIC 
WORKS 
Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works be 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today to hold a hearing on 
the use of recycled oil. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


FOOD STAMPS 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, the most 
recent monthly food stamp expenditure 
report to the Congress from the Secre- 
tary of USDA explains the critical fund- 
ing situation of the food stamp program. 
The Secretary projects no food stamps 
will be available after June 1 of this year 
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unless the program receives additional 
funding in the amount of $2.5 billion. 

I believe the Congress must insure 
continuation of the food stamp program 
by providing necessary funding for those 
in need. We cannot cut off benefits to 
the elderly, disabled, and truly needy 
food stamp recipients. While I believe re- 
forms are needed in the food stamp pro- 
gram to minimize abuse and mismanage- 
ment, a sudden termination of benefits 
would unjustly impact senior citizens and 
the poor. We simply cannot allow people 
to starve. 

The current funding situation the pro- 
gram faces today is indicative of the 
fundamental problem with the direction 
the food stamp program is heading 
today. I believe this is one Federal pro- 
gram that has seriously deviated from 
the original expectations of Congress. 
There is substantial evidence—the fund- 
ing crisis we face now as an example— 
that the original purpose of the pro- 
gram—to alleviate hunger and malnu- 
trition among our truly needy citizens— 
is being abused. 

If we in Government are to be respon- 
sible, the food stamp program must be 
reformed. The food stamp program. 
should make it possible for the poor to 
receive a nutritionally adequate diet and 
it should do so with a maximum efficiency 
and at a minimum cost to the taxpayer, 
and it should do so in a way which mini- 
mizes opportunities for fraud, program 
abuse, and inequities among recipients. 

While I will continue to fight for re- 
forms which will assure that in the fu- 
ture only those truly in need and deserv- 
ing of assistance receive food stamps, I 
will support efforts to insure continua- 
tion of the food stamp program for the 
remainder of the fiscal year.@ 


NOTICE OF DETERMINATIONS BY 
THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
ETHICS UNDER RULE 35, PARA- 
GRAPH 4, PERMITTING ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF A GIFT OF EDUCATION- 
AL TRAVEL FROM A FOREIGN OR- 
GANIZATION 


@ Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it is re- 
quired by paragraph 4 of rule 35 that I 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp this 
notice of a Senate employee who pro- 
poses to participate in a program, the 
principal objective of which is educa- 
tional, sponsored by a foreign govern- 
ment or a foreign educational or chari- 
table organization involving travel to a 
foreign country paid for by that foreign 
government or organization. 

The Select Committee on Ethics has 
received a request for a determination 
under rule 35 which would permit Mr. 
John M. Haddow, a member of the staff 
of Senator Harck, to participate in a 
program sponsored by a foreign educa- 
tional organization, Tunghai University 
in Taichung, Taiwan, from April 6 to 
April 13, 1980. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Haddow in the pro- 
gram in Taiwan, at the expense of 
Tunghai University, to discuss econom- 
ics and international relations, is in the 
interests of the Senate and the United 
States. 
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The Select Committee on Ethics has 
received a request for a determination 
under rule 35 which would permit Mr. 
Christopher M. Lehman, a member of 
the staff of Senator Warner, to partic- 
ipate in a program sponsored by a for- 
eign educational organization, the 
Graduate School of American Studies of 
Tamkang College in Taipei, Taiwan, from 
April 4 to April 11, 1980. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Lehman in the pro- 
gram in Taiwan, at the expense of Tam- 
kang College, to discuss the political and 
legislative systems of the United States 
and United States-Taiwanese relations, 
is in the interests of the Senate and 
the United States. 

The Select Committee on Ethics has 
received a request for a determination 
which would permit Mr. Morton Black- 
well, a member of the staff of Senator 
HUMPHREY, to participate in a program 
sponsored by a foreign educational or- 
ganization, the Guatemala Freedom 
Foundation, in Guatemala from April 8 
to April 10, 1980. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Blackwell in the 
program in Guatemala, at the expense 
of the Guatemala Freedom Foundation, 
is in the interests of the Senate and 
the United States. 


GROWING PUBLIC RESISTANCE 
TO TAXFLATION 


© Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the combi- 
nation of high taxes, record inflation, 
and levels of Government spending is 
very much on the public's mind. Re- 
cently the survey center of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States sam- 
pled public opinion regarding taxes, in- 
flation, and spending. The results are 
being published in the Nation’s Business 
for May 1980, and I believe they should 
command our attention. 

According to the survey, 61 percent of 
American consumers favor adjustments 
in the income tax rate schedules so that 
inflation will not push them into higher 
tax brackets. In July of 1978 a Roper 
opinion survey showed that 57 percent 
favored such adjustments, or indexing, 
of taxes to inflation. This 4-percent in- 
crease in public support for indexing 
shows the growing public awareness of, 
and concern over, the impact of inflation 
on taxes. 

Mr. President, inflation raging at 18 
percent will cost taxpayers nearly $27 
billion in increased taxes, even though 
the purchasing power of those taxpayers’ 
incomes remain constant. This is because 
the Tax Code measures nominal income, 
not real income, and the progressive rate 
structure exacts a tax penalty for nomi- 
nal income gains. We all hope inflation 
will yet moderate this year, but the in- 
flation tax penalty will remain with us 
until Congress adopts the Tax Equal- 
ization Act, S. 12, which I introduced last 
year. While the administration balances 
the budget with tax revenues from in- 
flation, we should not fail to plan to 
stabilize tax rates with respect to real in- 
come in future years. 

Mr. President, the chamber of com- 
merce survey contains other valuable in- 
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sights into the public’s perception of 
Government policies. Fifty-two percent 
believe rising taxes exacerbate inflation, 
and 48 percent believe that the most ef- 
fective way to cut inflation is to slow 
Federal spending and deficits. These 
findings show that the American people 
understand the detrimental effects of an 
ever-expanding Government that grows 
at the expense of the private sector. In 
addition, 67 percent of the American 
public favors a constitutional amend- 
ment to require a balanced budget and 
limit spending, unless overridden by a 
three-fifths vote. This is a strong en- 
dorsement of the approach taken by Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 126, the proposed 
amendment that was rejected by one vote 
in the Judiciary Committee. I will con- 
tinue to work for full Senate considera- 
tion of this measure, which has over- 
whelming public support. 

Mr. President, because of the impor- 
tance of the chamber of commerce sur- 
vey results, I ask that they be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The material follows: 

[U.S. Chamber Survey Center] 
CONSUMER OPINION SURVEY 

Many experts believe that the consumer 
price index overstates inflation, which rose 
13.3 percent in 1979, but many average con- 
sumers disagree. 

This finding is from the latest quarterly 
consumer opinion survey conducted for the 
U.S. Chamber Survey Center by the Gallup 
Organization. 

On the basis of their own experience in 
their own communities, 40 percent of con- 
sumers believe the government’s estimate of 
consumer price increases understates infla- 
tion. Thirty-eight percent feel the govern- 
ment estimate of inflation is about right, 
and nine percent say it overstates inflation. 
Fourteen percent were undecided. 

A clear majority—57 percent of the 1,583 
consumers personally interviewed nation- 
wide—expect their income to go up less than 
prices during the next 12 months. This con- 
trasts with only nine percent who expect 
their incomes to rise more than prices. 

More than three out of five consumers—62 
percent—say that now is a rather bad time 
to spend money. Only 21 percent say that 
they are “in a good position to buy some of 
the things [they] would like to have.” 

These properties are not greatly changed 
from the previous quarterly survey in De- 
cember. However, 45 percent of consumers 
say they are financially worse off now than 
they were a year ago, up from 31 percent 
since March, 1979. 

Almost half of the respondents would opt 
to slow down federal government spending 
and reduce the budget deficit as a way to 
combat inflation. The question was: 

“Looking to the future, which would be a 
more effective way to reduce inflation: Slow 
down federal government spending and defi- 
cits or put mandatory controls on wages and 
prices?” 

{In percent] 
Slow down federal spending and deficits. 48 
55 controls on wages and prices 27 


Neither would be effective 
No opinion 


A Gallup Poll taken at the same time 
found that two-thirds—67 percent —of the 
American public favor a constitutional 
amendment to require Congress to approve a 
balanced federal budget each year and limit 
spending to no more than expected revenues, 
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unless a three-fifths majority of Congress 
voted otherwise. Thirteen percent were op- 
posed, and 20 percent expressed no opinion. 

Fifty-three percent of the public think a 
balanced budget would decrease the rate of 
inflation. Seventeen percent say it would 
have no effect, while 12 percent think a bal- 
anced budget would increase the inflation 
rate. 

Consumers do not see increased taxes as a 
cure for inflation; instead, they think higher 
taxes add to the problem. The question was: 

“When taxes go up, do you think that tends 
to reduce inflation, increase inflation, or do 
rising taxes not have much effect on infia- 
tion?” 

{In percent] 
Increase inflation 


A large majority—61 percent—favors a law 
that would index federal income tax rates so 
that taxpayers do not have to pay higher in- 
come tax rates just because inflation pushes 
them into higher tax brackets. Only 16 per- 
cent oppose indexing federal income tax 
rates, and the rest have no opinion. 

Those interviewed were told that more 
than half of the total federal government 
budget is indexed to inflation; indexed pay- 
ments such as social security will increase 
by about 13 percent this year, while average 
weekly wages rose about eight percent last 
year. 

By almost two to one—50 percent to 27 
percent—consumers favor limiting future 
indexed increased in government payments 
to no more than the rise in average weekly 
wages. Another 23 percent expressed no 
opinion. 

The persistent rapid rise in prices is pain- 
ful to consumers who must adjust their 
budgets continuously. The survey presented 
consumers with this hypothetical question: 
Suppose everyone had to take a cut in his or 
her standard of living—that is, reduce the 
amount of goods and services consumed. 
What would be the less painful way for you 
to take a cut in your standard of living: 
would you rather have stable prices with 
smaller take-home pay or the same take- 
home pay with higher prices? 

While 18 percent of respondents didn't 
know and 16 percent were unwilling to de- 
crease their take-home pay, fully two-thirds 
preferred stable prices despite smaller take- 
home pay. That majority is a persuasive in- 
dicator of the public’s reaction to inflation- 
ary price rises. 


TABLE 1.—EXPECTED CHANGES IN CONSUMER INCOMES 
[In percent} 


Mar. 
1979 


Dec. Mar 
1979 1980 


June Seot. 
1979 1979 


Income will rise: 
Less than prices. 
Same as prices 
More than prices. 
Don't know. 


TABLE 2.—CONSUMERS’ PERSONAL FINANCIAL SITUATION 
COMPARED WITH 1 YR AGO 
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TABLE 3.—GOOD OR BAD FINANCIAL POSITION TO BUY NOW 
[in percent] 


Mar. June 
1979 1979 


Good position to buy 
Middle position 

Bad time to spend. 
Don't know 


TABLE 4.—EFFECTS OF A BALANCED BUDGET ON THE 
ECONOMY 


[Percent of respondents} 


Source: The Gallup Poll. 
TABLE 5.—OPINIONS ON FEDERAL POLICIES 
[Percent of respondents] 


Limit indexed 

government 

payments to 
increases 
in wages 


Op- 
pose 


Index 
Federal 
income 

tax rates 


Constitutional 
amendment to 


ne 
budget! 


Op- Op- 
Favor pose Favor pose Favor 


Consumers 27 
Business execu- 
tives? 10 


1 Source: The Gallup Poll. 

2 Source: N business confidence 
survey, January-February 1980. (The questions in the 2 surveys 
mn slightly differently. See Nations’ Business, April 


TABLE 6.—WHETHER NOW IS A GOOD OR BAD TIME FOR 
PEOPLE TO BUY 


[in percent] 


Mar. 
1979 


June Sept. 
1979 1979 


Bad time to buy 
Don't Kno. 


Big things for the home 1 
kood Eme to buy 
Good and bed 


Bad time to buy. 
Don't know 


1 “Like major appliances, furniture, or a TV set.” @ 


OUR DEPENDENCE ON IMPORTED 
CRUDE 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
rise today to remind the Senate of 
America’s need to reduce our national 
dependence on imported crude oil. To 
achieve this end, we must place a greater 
reliance upon renewable domestic alter- 
natives to imported petroleum. 

Mr. President, on March 14, I had the 
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pleasure of conducting Agriculture Com- 
mittee hearings in Louisville on the de- 
velopment of alcohol fuels programs. I 
was greatly pleased by the strong inter- 
est of my constituents and our neighbors 
from Indiana at that session. At that 
time my colleague from the State of 
Indiana, Senator BIRCH BAYH, was our 
lead off witness and demonstrated his 
usual enthusiasm for the rapid and wide- 
spread commercialization of alcohol 
fuels. 

On May 1, 1980, Senator Baym ad- 
dressed the McGraw-Hill Conference on 
“The Alcohol Alternative” in Chicago, 
Ill. Senator Bayu’s remarks to that con- 
ference are useful and interesting for he 
addressed the perceived problem that a 
major effort by this Nation to increase 
alcohol fuels production will put extreme 
pressure on the price of food in this 
Nation and the availability of food for 
export to the hungry of the world. 

Mr. President, I ask that Senator 
Bayn’s remarks be printed in the 
RECORD, 

The remarks follow: 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE BIRCH BAYH 


Events of the past week in Iran have cast 
a pall upon the Nation. The disappointment, 
anger, and grief should not, however, lead 
to dismay, but to a renewed dedication to 
free the Americans being held by an illegal, 
immoral regime in Teheran. 

The events of the past week also spotlight 
the seriousness and importance of this 
gathering and the struggle we face to free 
ourselves from the yoke of imported oil. 


We must never lose sight of the fact that 
the present Iranian crisis can be traced to 
our need for imported oil. If we are to avoid 
further “Irans” and defuse the tinderbox 
that is the Persian Gulf, we must find a 
domestically available replacement for the 
nearly seven million barrels of oil we import 
dally. 

This conference is dealing with the most 
immediately available alternative to imported 
oil for our liquid fuel needs—alcohol fuels 
produced from domestic resources. It is an 
honor for me to address leaders from indus- 
try and government who will play a vital 
role in our Nation’s efforts to become more 
self-sufficient in energy production. 

I'd like to open my remarks today by shar- 
ing with you two recent news stories. One 
has received much play in the press. The 
other, very little. One deals with the world 
energy situation. The other with U.S. agri- 
cultural production. In ordinary times, one 
would not draw any connecting thread be- 
tween the two stories. However, these are 
not ordinary times we live in. 


The first story deals with the decision of 
Japan to finally say no to the oil blackmail 
of Iran. In an editorial applauding the Jap- 
anese refusal to pay increased prices for 
Tranian crude oil, the Washington Post noted 
that “. . the twists and turns of Iranian 
oil policy will make less difference than they 
once did. World markets can probably ab- 
— any further reductions without major 

rain.” 


I too welcome the first tentative steps of 
the Japanese and our European allies to join 
in our fight to free the 50 American hos- 
tages. But Iranian production had already 
fallen to such a low level—from 6 million 
barrels per day before the revolution to less 
than 2.5 million today, with 1.5 million of 
that sold on the world oil market—that the 
final step was not a drastic one. The world 
has adjusted to decreasing Iranian oil pro- 
duction through increased production by 
other nations and through the conservation 
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that has been encouraged by OPEC's monop- 
oly pricing. 

However, I do not share the sanguine view 
held by the Washington Post—and many 
others who are basking in the present “glut” 
of oil and gasoline—that further oil produc- 
tion disruptions can be absorbed without 
significant consequences. The disappearance 
of last year’s gasoline lines should not mis- 
lead us: we are still dangerously dependent 
upon imported petroleum. 

In April 1979 we imported petroleum at a 
rate of 8.2 million barrels per day. During 
the same period in 1980 we still imported 6.9 
million barrels daily. While this is better 
than a 15 percent decrease in imports, much 
of our oil still comes from nations that are 
politically and militarily unstable. This Na- 
tion still faces a liquid fuel deficit of crisis 
proportions. 

Now let's get to the second article, buried 
on page 38 of the Wall Street Journal of 
April 18. The Journal reported that the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has announced 
the results of its spring survey of American 
farmers’ planting intentions. 

Despite the usurious interest rates on 
loans for seed, fertilizer, and the other ne- 
cessities of the crop year, and despite the 
present low prices for corn, American farm- 
ers are planning on putting in an estimated 
82 million acres of corn this year. That is 
two million acres more than last year when 
a record crop of more than 7.5 billion bush- 
els of corn was harvested. 

This can have only two results—larger 
surpluses on hand and lower prices for farm 
products. 

Now, there should be a third news article. 
That story would indicate just how the U.S. 
will use its over-abundance of corn to attack 
the problem of its liquid fuels deficit. I 
would like to address just why that article 
is not being written, and offer suggestions on 
how we might begin writing it. 

At the time of the Russian grain embargo 
last winter, President Carter made a major 
commitment to increase the production of 
fuel alcohol. The Administration set a tar- 
get—500 million gallons of additional con- 
struction capacity by the end of 1981. Many 
now are calling for 2 billion gallons per year 
by mid-decade. A challenge was put to Amer- 
ican industry to use its ingenuity and cap- 
ital to undertake the first phase of a vitally 
needed domestic synthetic fuels industry. 
And industry is responding. Gasohol produc- 
tion and use is growing. 

In 1978, fuel ethanol production in the 
U.S. totalled 5-10 million gallons. Projected 
1980 production is expected to be 150 million 
gallons. 

The first permanent commercial gasohol 
service stations opened in Kansas, Nebraska 
and Illinois in 1978. Today, over 4,000 sta- 
tions offer gasohol in 40 states. Major oil 
companies have entered the market—sixteen 
at last count—and some have shown more 
than passing interest in producing their own 
ethanol instead of relying on outside sup- 
pliers. 

The Congress to is responding to the Presi- 
dent’s challenge. A myriad of legislation has 
been introduced dealing with alcohol fuels— 
some 113 separate bills at last count. In sev- 
eral crucial areas, the Congress has already 
acted 

To encourage private sector investment in 
alcohol fuel production, a clearly defined 
federal tax policy on alcohol fuels was 
needed. With enactment one month ago of 
the Crude Oil Windfall Profit Tax Act of 
1980, federal alcohol fuels tax policy—con- 
taining significant incentives—was clearly 
established. 


The Congress is also in the final stages of 
action on the Synthetic Fuels bill, S. 932, 
which contains new programs and funding 
for biomass-based synthetic fuels, such as 
alcohol. 
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Last November, anticipating the establish- 
ment of the new Synthetic Fuels Corpora- 
tion, the Congress appropriated $2.2 billion 
for the Department of Energy to begin a new 
federal synthetic fuels program. Private sec- 
tor applications for funding under this pro- 
gram have now been received, and it is ex- 
pected that funding awards for project feas- 
ibility studies and cooperative agreements 
will be made before mid-summer. 

The Congress recognizes the importance of 
alcohol fuels as the only near-term synthetic 
fuel which can contribute to decreasing de- 
pendence on OPEC oil. I expect that a do- 
mestic alcohol fuels industry is firmly es- 
tablished in this country. 

Yet, there is still much to be done if 
gasohol and other alcohol fuels are to help 
reduce U.S. oil consumption. 

The strength of U.S. industry must be 
harnessed and directed to rapidly expand 
our alcohol fuels production capacity. In the 
near term that means ethanol from biomass. 
In the longer term we must also rely upon 
our coal. The technologies for alcohol pro- 
duction are proven. Although additional pro- 
duction capacity is needed to make ethanol 
cost-competitive with petroleum-based gas- 
oline, ethanol technology has advanced to 
a greater degree of commercialization than 
that for any other proposed synthetic fuels. 
Yet, we do not have the national commit- 
ment, we have not drafted the clear strategy, 
to let the private sector know that the de- 
veloping alcohol fuels industry is a legiti- 
mate and important contributor to the Na- 
tion’s energy needs. 

We have not faced up to the hard ques- 
tions: What needs to be done in the near 
term to assure the creation of an alcohol 
fuels industry that can lessen our depend- 
ence upon imported oil? What problems, per- 
ceived and real, stand in the way of a major 
national commitment to alcohol fuels pro- 
duction and use? 

The public views synthetic fuel as an 
imported oil substitute that will come on 
line later this decade or in the early 1990's. 
Yet if we do not begin to develop markets 
for synthetic fuels in the near term, there 
will be no long term. 

Let me first address the perceived prob- 
lems that stand in the way of increased alco- 
hol fuels production. I would like to deal di- 
rectly with what I consider the most danger- 
ous public perception that may affect alco- 
hol fuels production in the nation. That is 
the so-called, but badly misrepresented “food 
versus fuel” issue. 

Well-meaning, but poorly-informed per- 
sons, and the press, have made much of the 
contention that a major effort by this Na- 
tion to increase alcohol fuels production 
will put extreme pressures on the price of 
food in this Nation and the availability of 
food for export to the hungry of the world. 

Mr. David Freeman, the Chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, has referred to 
efforts to increase grain ethanol production 
as a “fever” and a “joy ride at the expense 
of food supply in a starving world.” 


Mr. Lester Brown, in his widely publicized 
pamphlet for the World Watch Institute, 
speaks of a direct confrontation between the 
affluent, automobile-driving minority of the 
world who will be in competition with the 
underfed majority for food crops to be 
turned into ethanol rather than consumed 
as food. 


And the Washington Post has most re- 
cently characterized federal incentives for 
fuel alcohol production as “wanton public 
policy” and “an attempt to increase the flow 
of gasoline by invading, foolishly and reck- 
lessly, the nation’s food supply.” 

I believe the time for such empty, irre- 
sponsible rhetoric is past. The Nation is ill- 
served by highly publicized, but simplistic 
pronouncements that alcohol fuels are lead- 
ing us to famine and disaster. 
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It's high time to look at facts regarding 
grain ethanol production: 

Fact Number One: Most of the corn grown 
in this country is for animal feed, not 
human consumption. 

The grain crop in question is corn. Over 
95 percent of 1979 fuel ethanol production 
was from corn. Given the abundance of this 
crop, our grain ethanol production will be 
based largely on corn for the near term. 

During the 1979 crop year, we produced 
over 7.5 billion bushels of corn. Some 615 
billion bushels—about eight percent—will 
be used for human consumption, seed, and 
industrial purposes. 

4.3 billion bushels will be used domesti- 
cally as feed for beef, pork and poultry. 
About 2.4 billion bushels will be exported 
as feed. Over 85% of that is going to devel- 
oped nations, primarily to Western Europe, 
Eastern Europe, and Japan. Approximately 
200 million bushels will be surplus. 

In addition to 1979 production, almost 1.1 
billion bushels of corn are presently being 
stored under Government sponsored price 
support programs. About half of this could 
be drawn down with no danger of reducing 
the safety margin provided by crop year 
carryovers. Given this year’s proposed large- 
scale planting, we may face a repeat of last 
year, with larger surpluses and larger 
carryovers. 

The problem of world hunger is, there- 
fore, not affected by corn production, or 
markets. What are the crops with which we 
help feed the hungry of the world? Wheat 
and rice. In 1979 we produced 1.8 billion 
bushels of wheat and 220 million bushels of 
rice. Of this total amount, 637 million bush- 
els are being exported to Third World na- 
tions. Conversely, only 273 million bushels 
of corn—less than 4 percent of production— 
will be exported to Third World nations for 
use in feeding animals. 

Fact Number Two: The causes of inflation 
in food prices lie not with the American 
farmer, but somewhere between the farmer 
and the consumer. 

Many contend that increased production 
of alcohol from grain will add to our present 
high rate of inflation in food prices. Let’s 
look at that. 

Since 1970 the price of food to the con- 
sumer in this Nation has doubled. During 
that same time the price of corn has risen 
55 percent—half the rate of growth in food 
prices. The price of beef fed from this corn 
and delivered to the packing house has risen 
145 percent. And the price of beef at the 
supermarket has risen 208 percent. 

It is estimated that the corn portion of an 
optimal beef ration contributes approx- 
imately 3 percent to the final cost of the 
beef. 

I contend that we should look elsewhere 
than the American farmer for the source of 
food price increases. A likely place is energy 
costs. 

The rapid escalation in petroleum prices— 
a tenfold increase since 1973—is a central 
element in inflation throughout the econ- 
omy. By cutting the need for imported pe- 
troleum, domestically-produced alcohol can 
help stabilize energy costs, and indirectly 
fight inflationary pressures on food prices. 

Fact Number Three: The production of al- 
cohol from corn does not destroy the grain's 
protein value. 


The production of grain ethanol from corn 
also provides other valuable by-products 
including feed protein, gluten meal, and 
germ. In producing the ethanol, all the pro- 
tein is preserved, and the bulk of water and 
starch removed. The resulting animal feed 
is a higher protein element for animal feed 
rations than corn. The food energy removed 
from the corn can be replaced by forage 
crops in animal rations. 

The effectiveness of distiller grains as ani- 
mal feeds has been proven. Livestock tests 
have found that the nutritious by-products 
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of corn-to-alcohol production can displace a 
significant portion of the corn used in feed 
rations by adding to the by-products an 
abundant, low-value substitute like corn 
stover. Experiments have also shown that the 
mixture has the additional benefit of pro- 
ducing a leaner grade of beef which is in in- 
creasing demand. 

Other research is now going on to use the 
high protein by-products as human food. 

Fact Number Four: Alcohol Production is 
not constrained by the supply of corn, but by 
distilling capacity. 

We can achieve and maintain a 1985 2 
billion gallons-per-year production target 
while meeting all projected feed, fiber, and 
export needs. Put another way we can pro- 
duce enough grain-based gasohol to supply 
one-fifth of our present gasoline use without 
adversely affecting food availability and 
prices. 

Current and projected corn production and 
export levels will provide a margin of at least 
800 million bushels of corn per year—enough 
to produce 2 billion gallons of alcohol per 
year. 

The production of ethanol from corn will 
not only help solve our energy problems, but 
can also provide a more productive alterna- 
tive to conventional government approaches 
dealing with surplus grain. 

Earlier this year I introduced in the Sen- 
ate the Energy Independence Grain Reserve 
Act, which has been designed to accomplish 
two important goals: to establish a new de- 
pendable market for our farmers and to help 
us produce more domestic energy from re- 
newable resources. 

This bill will immediately address the con- 
cerns of our farmers by getting the surplus 
grains resulting from the Russian embargo 
off the market and permitting corn prices 
to rise to their normal level. Also under my 
bill, embargoed grain can be used only for 
the production of alcohol fuels. 

The reserve will insure that alcohol fuel 
producers will have a dependable source of 
feedstock supply. Over the next 2 to 3 years, 
this grain should be used up in producing 
alcohol fuels. 

As this grain is removed, a longer-range 
program will begin taking effect. The energy 
independence reserve will work much like 
the present farmer-held reserves. Alcohol 
producers will receive a loan for placing crops 
into the reserve. This commodity can be re- 
moved only for the production of alcohol 
fuels. 

Producers could hold up to one year's 
supply in the reserve. There would be en- 
couragement to build up the reserve when 
prices were low (which would provide good 
market prices for the farmer) and to with- 
draw commodities from the reserve when 
prices were high. 

Looking into the future, I can foresee the 
energy independence reserve providing alco- 
hol production using feedstocks beyond grain 
stock costs and supplies, and providing a de- 
pendable new market for farmers, eliminat- 
ing the need for costly set-aside and crop di- 
version programs. The benefits will be two- 
fold: stabilizing the volatile grain market 
while helping to solve our energy problems 
through the production of alcohol fuels. 

Fact Number Five: The potential for alco- 
hol production using feedstocks beyond grain 
is vast. 

Corn is not and will not be the only feed- 
stock for producing alcohols. Other feedstocks 
such as sugar beets, grain sorghum, potato 
culls, and food processing wastes, either are 
now being used to produce alcohol or soon 
will be as new plants, already announced, 
come on line. Plants converting these items 
into alcohol are likely to contribute a sig- 
nificant share to the President’s goal, par- 
ticularly outside the grain belt, where trans- 
portation costs make corn less competitive 
with other feedstocks. 

Different regions of the country will use 
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those resources which are most economical 
and readily available. An alcohol plant in 
Maine will use the cheapest carbohydrate 
source locally available, in this case potatoes. 
In fact, a group of investors in Maine is now 
drawing up plans to build such a plant that 
would use potato cullis“ those judged un- 
suitable for market—which normally would 
be thrown away. 

Within four or five years we expect to de- 
velop commercial processes to convert cel- 
lulose—plant fiber—into alcohol, opening up 
a vast new source of feedstock. Cellulose feed- 
stocks can be obtained from municipal solid 
wastes, corn cobs, tree farm wastes, sawmill 
wastes, and crop residues. 

For instance, about 400 million tons of 
crop residues are produced in the U.S. each 
year. Not all of this would be economically 
recoverable, and much of it would be needed 
to remain on the ground to replenish the soil 
and protect against erosion. Taking these 
factors into consideration, an estimated 
minimum of 5 billion—and as much as 7 bil- 
lion—gallons of alcohol could be produced 
each year. 

The development of technology to use 
cellulosic material from biomass will be a 
key factor in the ability to produce larger 
amounts of alcohol fuel from non-feed ma- 
terials, The future potential for alcohol 
fuels lies in the supply of diverse biomass 
feedstocks—agricultural and mnon-agricul- 
tural—and coal which this Nation has in 
abundance. But that promise will not be 
realized unless we take the important first 
step of creating an alcohol fuels industry 
using currently available feedstocks and 
technology. 

Now I would like to turn to what I con- 
sider the two real impediments to increased 
alcohol production—a lack of available 
funding in the private capital markets and 
the lack of a clear federal policy and com- 
mitment to alcohol fuels. 

High interest rates and tight money poli- 
cies are having a disastrous effect on con- 
struction activity throughout the Nation. 
The problem is compounded for those con- 
sidering the construction of alcohol distil- 
leries. They face not only the tight money 
problem, but also the conservatism of in- 
vestment houses and lending institutions 
that feel uneasy putting large amounts of 
venture capital into an emerging industry. 

Preliminary figures gathered by the Na- 
tional Alcohol Fuels Commission indicate 
that in the past 8 months, plans have been 
announced for the construction of over 200 
alcohol fuels plants with a cumulative ca- 
pacity of over 1 billion gallons per year. Yet, 
these plans often falter at the point of 
financing. Despite positive feasibility studies, 
solid innovative engineering, and a demand 
for alcohol that far outstrips supply, poten- 
tial alcohol producers are having trouble at- 
tracting private financing at reasonable 
rates. 

The Commission recently completed a week 
of field hearings in Wisconsin, South Dakota, 
Idaho, and Montana. Without exception, the 
issue of tight money and high interest rates 
was the key impediment to potential pro- 
ducers, large and small. My colleague Sena- 
tor George McGovern reported that a wit- 
ness at his hearing in Aberdeen, South Da- 
kota, had, after months of haggling, finally 
arranged for financing—at a 21 percent 
interest rate! 

The second most widely-voiced source of 
exasperation to potential alcohol producers 
is the apparent lack of a strong federal com- 
mitment to alcohol fuels. 

The ultimate success of a domestic alcohol 
fuels industry will depend on private capital 
and individual enterprise. There will not be 
sufficient Federal funding to construct every 
alcohol fuels plant needed to significantly 
reduce oil imports. Yet, some level of Federal 
support is needed to provide the impetus for 
the industry to get started. 
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There are currently 14 Federal funding 
programs to provide financial assistance for 
a variety of alcohol fuels projects including 
commercial, on-farm, non-profit and research 
and development projects. 

Of these 14 programs for which alcohol 
fuels are technically eligible, 7 programs with 
funding totaling $2.4 billion are specifically 
designed to benefit alcohol fuels. However, 
the overwhelming majority of this total fund- 
ing ($2.2 billion) is contained in the DOE 
Public Law 96-126 program where alcohol 
fuel is only one of 7 alternative fuels com- 
peting for the funding. To date, under all 14 
Federal programs, final approval has been 
given to only 11 alcohol fuels projects in the 
private sector, and only two of these will 
have annual production capacity exceeding 
one million gallons. 

The money provided by th. Congress is 
not being obligated by the Department of 
Energy, Department of Agriculture and 
others to accelerate the construction of alco- 
hol fuels plants. Somewhere between the 
President's commitment to a domestic alco- 
hol fuels industry and the execution of that 
promise through the Federal bureaucracy, 
there has been a breakdown in communica- 
tions. 

If that breakdown persists, we will not 
achieve the goals set by the President, nor 
will we make progress toward significant 
production of alcohol fuels from all biomass 
as well as coal. 

It is for this reason that, as Chairman 
of the National Alcohol Fuels Commission, 
I am today calling major hearings to be held 
in Washington, D.C. next month to determine 
what progress is being made in getting alco- 
hol fuels production moving, and to identify 
those impediments which must be removed 
if we are to move ahead. 

The Commission will deliver to the Presl- 
dent a progress report on his alcohol fuels 
production goals, and suggest ways in which 
he may move Federal policy toward increased 
production of alcohol from biomass. 

The critical problems this Nation is facing 
as we enter the 1980's can be traced in one 
degree or another to a larger problem—the 
cost and availability of imported petroleum. 

Our hands are tied in the conduct of 
foreign policy by an immoral and criminal 
regime in Teheran. 

We are sending dollars and jobs overseas 
in exchange for increasingly expensive im- 
ported oil. 

Our citizens are caught in a dangerous and 
demoralizing spiral of inflation and unem- 
ployment, 

And our institutions and leaders seem 
incapable of coping with each succeeding 
energy-related crisis. 

This Nation cannot shrink from, nor deny 
any longer, the fact that failure to come to 
grips with the problem of imported petroleum 
we ae us to a crisis unparalled since World 

ar II. 


You here today—leaders of the newly 
emerging alcohol fuels industry—must re- 
spond to this challenge. I intend to do every- 
thing in my power as a U.S. Senator and as 
Chairman of the National Alcohol Fuels 
Commission, to work with you to see that 
this critical national resource makes its full- 
est contribution to removing this Nation and 
its citizens from under the thumb of OPEC.@ 


A WELLNESS PROGRAM 


Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
for most people the term “health care” 
is a misnomer. Government programs, 
benefits provided by employers for em- 
ployees and even visits to the family doc- 
tor could more aptly be called sick 
care. The whole focus of our health care 
system is on taking care of the sick; lit- 
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tle attention is paid to preventing illness 
by keeping people healthy. 

At least one employer, though, is 
breaking out of that mold. Scherer 
Bros. Lumber Co. in Minneapolis has 
pioneered a wellness program for its 135 
employees. The idea of the innovative 
program is to encourage workers to stay 
healthy, rather than rewarding them for 
their illness. 

The program is a model of holistic 
health care. Counseling is available to 
help employees deal with emotional or 
lifestyle problems; snack machines dis- 
pense fruit instead of candy; a nutrition- 
ist plans wholesome meals that are served 
free of charge; and, employees and their 
families are encouraged to use the recre- 
ational and exercise facilities the com- 
pany provides without cost. 

The wellness program costs a modest 
$10,000 a year. That small investment by 
Scherer Bros. has had some very tan- 
gible and remarkable results. For exam- 
ple, while the industry absenteeism rate 
is 3 to 4 percent, Scherer Bros. enjoys 
a rate of 0.3 percent. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that 
Scherer Bros.’ innovation must be the 
standard for future health care plans. 
Preventive care has proven to be more 
effective and far less costly than sick 
care. 

I ask that the April 27 article from the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press be included in to- 
day’s RECORD. 

The article follows: 

LUMBER COMPANY Pars EMPLOYEES To Ear 
PROPERLY AND STAY HEALTHY 
(By Gale Tollin) 

Salt has disappeared, the cigarette and 
candy bar machines are gone, and there's 
“well pay” but no sick leave at Scherer 
Brothers Lumber Co. in Minneapolis. 

In the wellness program it is pioneering, 
the firm also provides employees with free 
fruits for snacks, an exercise program and 
nutritious midday meals. 

“Everything that’s good for people is in 
one of our programs,” enthusiastically boasts 
Greg Scherer, an owner of what may be the 
Big Daddy of family-owned lumber yards. 

The company, founded 50 years ago by 
Scherer’s father and uncle, occupies a 13- 
acre Minneapolis site, employs 135 people 
and has annual sales in excess of $30 mil- 
lion. Scherer says it once was, and still may 
be, the nation’s largest family-owned retail 
yard in one location. 

For years, the company has provided free 
lunch to its office workers. Also, it has paid 
the cost of chemical dependency treatment 
while continuing workers on two-thirds pay 
during the treatment period. Additionally, 
the company has been paying $6 per em- 
ployee yearly on a contract with Human 
Resource Associates, which advises people 
on where they can get counseling for marital, 
financial or legal problems or chemical de- 
pendency. 

Scherer, 33, who exercises by running and 
playing rugby, began pushing wellness in 
earnest last summer, after he and a few 
others from the company attended a seminar 
on holistic health. He had noticed that some 
of his cousins in the company were devel- 
oping “corporate walstlines.“ 

“And it’s a little disgusting to see some- 
one retire, and a couple years later we get 
a call for pallbearers,” he says. “Why can't 
more retired people live into their 90s?” 

A six-member wellness committee was set 
up, and all sorts of things happened. 


“Well pay“ was begun. An employee is 
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rewarded with two hours’ extra pay each 
month he or she hasn't been absent or late. 

Cigarette machines were thrown out. And 
workers who used to “get the shakes” from 
drinking 40 cups of coffee a day now find 
only decaffinated coffee available, Scherer 
says. 

Candy bars are no longer sold in vending 
machines, but fruit juice is. Employees can 
snack on apples, oranges, bananas and in- 
season fruits provided free by the company. 

Midday meals prepared by the firm's nu- 
tritionist, Donna Faber, and served without 
charge to the 39 office workers, now feature 
salads and other wholesome foods. High-fat 
foods are avoided. Butter has been discon- 
tinued. Salt shakers have been removed from 
the tables. 

“We don't get one greasy meal a month 
any more,” cracks yard foreman Curt Olson. 

Scherer says, “Instead of tearing down 
bodies with foods that cause cancer and heart 
disease, we try to provide food that main- 
tains the human machine and makes people 
healthier in the workplace.” 

Next year Scherer Brothers plans to move 
into new quarters in Plymouth, a Minne- 
apolis suburb, and expand the meal program 
to the 96 yard workers. There also will be & 
gymnasium where off-duty employees and 
their families can play basketball or racquet- 
ball and use exercise equipment and saunas. 

The expenditures haven't been computed, 
but Scherer says the wellness program didn't 
cost tons of money.” He thinks it costs about 
$10,000 a year. 

Likewise, the results haven't been method- 
ically evaluated. But they're good enough al- 
ready to give Scherer good feelings. 

There were 15 to 20 smokers in the office be- 
fore the program began, and only six now. 

The absenteeism rate of 0.3 percent com- 
pares, Scherer says, with 3 to 4 percent for 
the industry. 

The company pays for medical insurance 
but an employee who misses work because of 
illness also misses his pay. The only “excuses” 
from work are for vacations, holidays, fu- 
nerals or jury duty. 

Scherer considers “‘well pay" an improve- 
ment over sick pay. “When one or two weeks’ 
sick leave is allowed a year, it’s amazing how 
many people can get sick exactly five or 10 
days,” he says. 

The first thing the wellness committee did 
last summer was to distribute to employees, 
over a four-week span, printed information 
explaining the concept of holistic health. 

Next, questionnaires were circulated for a 
“lifestyle profile.” Employees were asked 
such things as how many stairs they climb 
daily, how often their blood pressure is 
checked, if they're overweight, how much 
liquor they consume, if they maintain a high 
roughage diet, whether they enjoy solitude 
and quiet walks and if they bite their finger- 
nails or listen to rock music. 

That was followed by another question- 
naire, asking employees to help choose pro- 
grams in which they would be willing to 
participate. Self responsibility was stressed. 

“Wellness takes commitment,” Scherer 
says, “It’s not fun throwing away salt and 
butter. 

“What we've done is educate people on 
what the program is all about, and give them 
the conviction to do it for themselves, to 
show them that they're responsible for their 
own health.” 

Nothing was forced on the employees. 

We try to offer alternatives,” says Scher- 
er. “If people want candy, they can bring 
their own. We still have designated smoking 
areas for those who want to smoke. We pro- 
vide lunch but we don't make people go in 
there and eat it. If people insist on salting 
their food, they can bring salt from home.” 

“Buying in is a matter of commitment, 
a personal decision. We have some people 
who participate vigorously, and we have a 
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few who vigorously tend to ignore the pro- 
gram,” he says. 

Scherer says the health program is 
sketchy, embryonic and largely unstructured. 
“We've been doing things mainly as we see 
a need to do them,” he says. 

But Scherer says it would be nice if every 
company had a wellness program. 

“And what would be even better,” he says, 
“would be wellness in the workplace with- 
out wellness programs.“ 


NATIONAL METRIC WEEK—MAY 5-9, 
1980 


@ Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, May 5-9, 
1980, has been designated National 
Metric Week. In conjunction with other 
activities being scheduled for National 
Metric Week, the U.S. Metric Board is 
conducting a briefing for Members of 
Congress and their staff on Friday, May 
9, 1980, from 9 a.m. to 12 noon in room 
6226 of the Dirksen Senate Office 
Building. At this time, members of the 
U.S. Metric Board wish to meet Members 
and staff interested in the issues of U.S. 
metric conversion. During the briefing, 
the members of the Metric Board will 
provide information on the status of U.S. 
voluntary metric conversion activities 
and background information on the 
metric system. 

The use of the metric system of meas- 
urement in the United States is having, 
and will continue to have, an increasing 
infiuence on our daily lives. Many items 
have been described in metric terms for 
some time, such as film and pharmaceu- 
ticals. Beginning to appear in metric 
sizes are automobiles, wine and distilled 
spirits, and soft drinks. The public and 
private sectors of our Nation are gradu- 
ally converting to use of the metric sys- 
tem, whenever its use is determined to 
be cost effective. The American public 
must be well informed concerning this 
metric conversion. 

The U.S. Metric Board, which has been 
in existence for almost 2 years, was es- 
tablished to plan and coordinate the 
increasing voluntary use of the metric 
system in this country. The Board is 
charged with broad responsibilities to 
familiarize the public with the meaning 
and applicability of metric terms and 
measures. 

I support the efforts of the U.S. Metric 
Board to inform our citizens about the 
metric system, and I invite my colleagues 
to attend the May 9, 1980, briefing, to be 
conducted by the U.S. Metric Board in 
conjunction with National Metric 
Week. 6 


OUR GLOBAL STRUGGLE WITH 
COMMUNIST IDEOLOGY 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, the 
following article by Elizabeth Pond of 
the Christian Science Monitor is a som- 
ber reminder of our global struggle 
with Communist ideology. I ask that it 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The article follows: 

Many EUROPE COMMUNISTS Hum 
Moscow’s TUNE 
(By Elizabeth Pond) 

Parts.—A major portion of Europe's Com- 

munist parties has tolled the end of their 


heresy which challenged Moscow’s ideol- 
ogy. 
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At the same time, the 22 parties meeting 
here launched a major campaign against 
NATO deployment of middle-range nu- 
clear weapons. 

Both results were worth the cost to Mos- 
cow of the conspicuous absence in Paris 
of softer-line Communist parties like the 
Italian, Spanish, Yugoslav, and even Ro- 
manian parties, noncommunist analysts 
believe. 

The result of drawing a sharp distinction 
between themselves and the French Social- 
ists were also worth the domestic costs to the 
French Communists, the analysts believe. 

The campaign against deployment of 
middle-range nuclear weapons agreed on 
by NATO last December was kicked off by 
the Paris meeting’s sharp condemnation of 
these weapons, the Finnish party’s propos- 
al for a rally of all “peace forces” this sum- 
mer in Helsinki—and the meeting's care- 
ful avoidance of formal endorsement of 
the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan. 


The French and other parties at the Par- 
is meeting have already declared their 
backing of the occupation, but they did 
not draw the public’s attention to this in 
their communique and press conference 
closing the meeting. They focused instead 
on the theater nuclear weapons that NATO 
plans to deploy three years from now to 
counter the already deployed Soviet SS-20 
theater missiles. 


The Paris meeting also marked the end 
of a Eurocommunist pretension to a legiti- 
mate communist policy critical of Soviet 
foreign assertiveness and domestic repres- 
sion. The French party clearly ended its 
flirtation with such a course when party 
leader Georges Marchais approved the So- 
viet invasion of Afghanistan in Moscow 
last January. But the assembled European 
Communist parties have now given their 
collective stamp of approval to this re- 
treat. 


The atmosphere could not have been fur- 
ther removed from the last Communist Party 
conference in East Berlin in 1976. There the 
Italian and Spanish parties publicly chal- 
lenged Soviet leadership, and Spanish party 
leader Santiago Carrillo spoke of the need for 
the communist “church” to emerge from its 
“catacomb” mentality. Under the Eurocom- 
munist onslaught Moscow reluctantly agreed 
to drop the phrase “international proletar- 
ianism”—the code word for a Soviet monop- 
oly on communist leadership—from the final 
1976 communiqué. 


Today, Moscow is no longer willing to risk 
such a temptation to the ruling East Euro- 
pean Communist parties to distance them- 
selves from Moscow. 


For the French Communist Party, the 
short-term cost of losing a percentage point 
or two of votes because of its hardline sup- 
port of the Soviet Union is worth the ex- 
pected long-term gain of establishing itself 
as the only party of leftist opposition in 
France. Ever since 1977—and especially since 
the death last summer of Jean Kanapa, the 
communist foreign-policy theoretician of 
the united front with the French Socialist 
Party—the French Communist Party has 
been viewing its 1972-77 policy of a united 
front as a mistake. 


French communist support for the Afghan 
occupation and an aggressive campaign 
against NATO modernization will now clearly 
separate French Communists and Socialists. 
The Socialists have enthusiastically backed 
French nuclear modernization, and have di- 
luted their mild opposition to NATO mod- 
ernization with concurrent opposition to 
Soviet SS-20s. But the Italian Communist 
Party has thrown a monkey wrench into the 
French Communist strategy, however, by be- 
ginning a new Euroleft“ dialogue with So- 
cialist (French) and Social Democratic (West 
German) parties this year. 
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LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, it 
is my privilege to join with Americans of 
Lithuanian descent in recalling the quest 
of the Lithuanian people for the restora- 
tion of independence and freedom of 
Lithuania as a sovereign nation. 

Sixty-two years ago, in 1918, Lithu- 
ania emerged as a free nation and de- 
clared her independence from a long his- 
tory of Russian and German rule. The 
Lithuanian people enjoyed a span of 22 
years living in independence, but then 
were cruely betrayed as a result of a 
conspiracy between Nazi Germany and 
the Soviet Union. 

In 1940, the Soviet Union occupied 
Lithuania by force, replacing the inde- 
pendent government by a puppet regime. 
Freedom of religion was one of the first 
freedoms to be crushed. Then on June 15, 
1941, over 34,000 Lithuanians were 
packed off in cattle cars to scattered 
points in the Soviet Union. After World 
War II, these mass deportations resumed 
and continued at least until 1953. 

Against all these depredations, the 
Lithuanian people have kept alive the 
spirit of freedom. Lithuanians behind the 
bars of communism and persons of Lith- 
uanian descent everywhere long to re- 
store the freedom that the Declaration 
of Independence of 1918 gave the Lith- 
uanian nation. 


When we hear apologists for the Soviet 
Union argue we can believe the promises 
made by Communist tyrants, it would be 
well for us to remember the betrayal of 
Lithuania. We should recall that Lith- 
uania and the Soviet Union had signed 
a peace treaty, under which the Soviets 
recognized, without any reservations, 
“the sovereignty and independence” of 
Lithuania. This treaty was tossed aside 
following the evil pact entered into be- 
tween Adolf Hitler and Joseph Stalin, 
and the Russians proved to the world 
that treaties mean no more to them than 
mere scraps of paper designed to lull an 
unthinking world. 


To our great credit, the United States 
has never recognized the validity of the 
Soviet occupation of the Baltic States. 
We have continued to confer official rec- 
ognition on the diplomatic corps estab- 
lished by an independent Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia. 


It is important that our Government 
retain this policy. It is undoubtedly a 
policy that has a powerful effect on less- 
ening the oppressive nature of Soviet 
occupation. Also, continued American 
recognition of an independent Lithuania 
gives abiding hope to the Lithuanian 
people. 

Moreover, I will note that on August 1, 
1975, the United States and the Soviet 
Union were among 35 nations signing 
the Helsinki Act. One of the articles in 
this agreement provides that: 

The participating states will respect hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms. 


Article VII of the Helsinki agreement 
specifies further: 

They will promote and encourage the 
effective exercise of civil, political, economic, 
social, cultural, and other rights and free- 
doms, all of which derive from the inherent 
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dignity of a human person and are essential 
for his free and full development. 


In the spirit of the Helsinki accords, 
I call upon my Government and all 
Americans to continue our condemna- 
tion of any action that suppresses the 
self-determination of nationalities, such 
as Lithuanian people. We must always 
remember this brave people and remain 
firm in our resolve to promote that day 
when all Lithuanians can again live in 
freedom and independence. 

Mr. President, I ask that the reso- 
lution adopted earlier this year by the 
Lithuanian-American community of 
Phoenix, Ariz., may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 


We, Lithuanian-Americans of Phoenix, 
Arizona, at a meeting held on February 24th, 
1980 to commemorate the 62nd anniversary 
or the reestablishment of the independent 
state of Lithuania on February 16, 1980 and 
the 729th anniversary of the formation of 
the Lithuanian Kingdom in the year 1251, 
send our warmest greetings to the people 
of Soviet-occupied Lithuania, pledge our un- 
wevering support for the restoration of 
Lithuania’s sovereignty and unanimously 
adopt the following resolution: 

Whereas, in 1918, the independent state of 
Lithuania was reestablished by the free exer- 
cise of the right of self-determination of the 
Lithuanian people; and 

Whereas, by the Peace Treaty of July 12, 
1920, Soviet Russia officially recognized the 
sovereignty and independence of Lithuania 
and voluntarily renounced forever all claims 
to Lithuanian soil and her people; and 

Whereas, until 1940, Lithuania was a sov- 
ereign nation, a member of the League of 
Nations and a signatory of numerous inter- 
national treaties with the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas, the Soviet Union, during the 
period of June 15 to June 17, 1940, invaded 
and occupied Lithuania and subsequent to 
that invasion forcibly annexed the Lithu- 
anian nation into the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas, the Soviet Union continues to 
conduct a policy of colonization, forced Rus- 
sification, ethnic dilution, and religious and 
political persecution; and 

Whereas, the people of Lithuania to this 
day are risking and sacrificing their lives in 
defiance of the Soviet regime, as recently 
made evident by the numerous arrests of the 
members of Lithuanian Helsinki Monitoring 
Group, signers of the August 23, 1979 peti- 
tion to the Secretary General of the United 
Nations and publishers of “The Chronicle of 
the Catholic Church in Lithuania” and other 
dissident publications; and 

Whereas, the United States government 
maintains diplomatic relations with the 
government of the Free Republic of Lithu- 
ania and consistently has refused to recog- 
nize the unlawful occupation and forced in- 
corporation of this freedom-loving country 
into the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas, the 89th Congress of the United 
States unanimously passed House Concur- 
rent Resolution 416 urging the President to 
raise the question of the Baltic nation’s 
status at the United Nations and at other 
international forums; and 


Whereas, the 96th Congress of the United 
States unanimously passed House Concur- 
rent Resolution 200 and Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 54 expressing the sense of the 
Congress with respect to the independence 
of the Baltic States and with respect to 
Soviet claims of citizenship over certain 
United States citizens; now, therefore 

Be it resolved, that we, Lithuanian- 
Americans, will urge our representatives in 
Congress to sponsor and adopt H.R. 5407, 
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recently introduced into the 96th Congress, 
authorizing continuing appropriations for 
the Lithuanian Legation in the United 
States and providing for continued diplo- 
matic representation; and, further, 

Be it resolved, that copies of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State, the 
United States Ambassador to the United 
Nations, the United States Senators, mem- 
bers of the U.S. House of Representatives, 
the Lithuanian Minister in Washington, 
D.C., the Lithuanian Consuls in New York 
City, Chicago and Los Angeles, and to all 
appropriate representatives of the press.@ 


S. 26836—CORRUPT HORSE RACING 
PRACTICES ACT OF 1980 


@ Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, due to an 
oversight, the text of S. 2636 was not 
printed in the Recor at the time of in- 
troduction. I ask that the text be printed 
in the Recorp at this time. 

Ihe bill follows: 

S. 2636 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 


This Act may be referred to as the “Cor- 
rupt Horse Racing Practices Act of 1980". 


Sec. 2. DEFINITIONS. 


As used in this Act— 

(1) the term “Administrator” means the 
Administrator of the Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration, Department of Justice; 

(2) the term “drugging,” when used with 
respect to a horse entered in a horse race, 
means the administering to a race horse of 
any substance, foreign to the natural horse, 
prior to the start of a horse race; 

(3) the term “numbing,” when used with 
respect to a horse entered in a horse race, 
means the applying of ice, dry ice, a cold 
pack, or a chemical or mechanical freezing 
device to the limbs of a race horse within 
10 hours before the start of such horse race, 
or @ surgical or other procedure, which was, 
at any time, performed in which the nerves 
of such horse were severed, destroyed, or re- 
moved; 

(4) the term “horse race” means any race 
of equine animals in any State in which pari- 
mutuel betting on the outcome of such race 
is permitted in such State; 

(5) the term “entered”, when used with 
respect to a horse race, means that a horse 
has been registered with the Racing Sec- 
retary or other authorized racing official as 
a participant in a specified race, and not 
withdrawn prior to presentation of the 
horse for inspection and testing pursuant 
to section 6(a); 

(6) the term State“ means any of the 
several States, the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the 
Commonwealth of Northern Mariana 
Islands, the Virgin Islands, Guam, American 
Samoa, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. 

Sec. 3. PUNDINGS. 


The Congress finds that— 

(1) the practice of drugging or numbing 
a race horse prior to a horse race— 

(A) corrupts the integrity of the sport 
of horse racing and promotes criminal fraud 
in such sport, 

(B) misleads the wagering public and 
those desiring to purchase such horse as to 
the condition and ability of such horse, 

(C) poses an unreasonable risk of serious 
injury or death to the rider of such horse 
and to the riders of other horses competing 
in the same race, and 

(D) is cruel and inhumane to the horse so 
drugged or numbed; 
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(2) the practice of drugging or numbing 
a race horse adversely affects and burdens 
interstate commerce; and 

(3) criminal penalties and other sanctions 
are necessary in order to prevent and elimi- 
nate such practices. 
Sec. 4. PROHIBITED CONDUCT. 


The following conduct is prohibited: 

(1) the entering of a horse in a horse race 
by the trainer or owner of such horse if 
such trainer or owner knows or if by the 
exercise of reasonable care such trainer or 
owner should know that such horse is 
drugged or numbed; 

(2) the drugging or numbing of a race 
horse with knowledge or with reason to be- 
lieve that such horse will compete in a horse 
race while so drugged or numbed: Pro- 
vided, That the Administrator may by regu- 
lation establish permissible trace levels of 
substances foreign to the natural horse that 
he determines to be innocuous; 

(3) the willful failure by the operator of 
a horse racing facility to prohibit a horse 
from competing in a horse race if such op- 
erator has, in accordance with section 6(a) 
of this Act, been notified that such horse is 
drugged or numbed, or was not properly 
made available for tests or inspections as 
required under such section; and 

(4) the willful failure by the operator of 
a horse racing facility to prohibit a horse 
from racing if such operator has, in accord- 
ance with section 5(f) of this Act, been 
notified that such horse has been suspended 
from racing. 

Sec. 5. PENALTIES AND ENFORCEMENT POWERS. 

(a) CRIMINAL PENALTIES.—(1)(A) Except 
as provided in subparagraph (B) of this 
paragraph, any person who violates any pro- 
vision of section 4 of this Act shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be fined not more than 
$10,000, or imprisoned for not more than 1 
year, or both. 

(B) Any person who violates section 4 of 
this Act and who has been previously con- 
victed for a violation of such section shall 
be fined not more than $25,000, or impris- 
oned for not more than 3 years, or both, 
upon conviction. 

(2) (A) Whoever forcibly assaults, resists, 
opposes, impedes, intimidates, or interferes 
with a person while such person is engaged 
in or on account of the performance by such 
person of any official duties delegated to 
such person under this Act shall be fined 
not more than $25,000, or imprisoned not 
more than 3 years, or both. 

(B) Whoever, in the commission of any 
of the acts referred to in subparagraph (A) 
of this paragraph, uses or threatens to use 
a deadly or dangerous weapon shall be fined 
not more than $50,000, or imprisoned not 
more than 10 years, or both. 

(C) Whoever kills a person while such 
person is engaged in or on account of the 
performance by such person of any official 
duties of such person under this Act shall 
be punished as provided in sections 1111 and 
1112 of title 18 of the United States Code. 

(3) Whoever knowingly makes, or causes 
to be made, a false entry or statement in a 
report or account required to be made under 
this Act; knowingly fails to make full, true, 
and correct entries in such records; removes 
any such documentary evidence out of the 
jurisdiction of the United States; mutilates, 
alters, or by any other means falsifies any 
such documentary evidence; or refuses to 
submit any documentary evidence to the Ad- 
ministrator for inspection and copying shall 
be guilty of an offense against the United 
States, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined not more than $25,000, or imprisoned 
for not more than 3 years, or both. 

(b) DISQUALIFICATIONS OF OFFENDERS.— 
(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2) of 
this subsection any person who violates any 
provision of this Act shall, upon conviction 
thereof, by order of the Administrator, be 
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disqualified from entering a horse in a horse 
race, operating a horse racing facility, or 
performing for gain any service rendered in 
connection with horse racing, for a period 
not to exceed 1 year. 

(2) Any person who violates any provision 
of this Act and who has been previously con- 
victed for a violation of such Act shall, by 
order of the Administrator, be disqualified 
from entering a horse in a horse race, oper- 
ating a horse racing facility, or performing 
for gain any service rendered in connection 
with horse racing, for a period not to exceed 
5 years. 

(e) CIVIL PENALTIES; REVIEW AND ENFORCE- 
MENT.—(1)(A) Any person who knowingly 
violates an order of disqualification issued 
under subsection (b) of this section shall be 
Mable to the United States for a civil pen- 
alty of not more than $15,000 for each such 
violation. 

(B) The operator of a horse racing facility 
which knowingly allows a person to enter a 
horse in a horse race or perform for gain any 
service rendered in connection with horse 
racing in violation of an order of disqualifica- 
tion entered under subsection (b) of this 
section shall be liable to the United States 
for a civil penalty of not more than $15,000 
for each such violation. 

(2) No civil penalty shall be assessed 
against any person under paragraph (1) of 
this subsection unless such person is given 
notice and an opportunity for a hearing be- 
fore the Administrator with respect to such 
violation. The amount of any such civil pen- 
alty shall be assessed by the Administrator 
by written order. In determining the amount 
of such penalty, the Administrator shall take 
into account all factors relevant to such de- 
termination, including the nature, circum- 
stances, extent, and gravity of the prohibited 
conduct, and, with respect to the person 
found to have engaged in such conduct, the 
degree of culpability, any history of prior of- 
fenses, ability to pay, effect on ability to 
continue to do business, and such other mat- 
ters as justice may require. 

(3) Any person as to whom a civil penalty 
is assessed under paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section may obtain review in the court of 
appeals of the United States for the circuit 
in which such person resides or has his place 
of business or in the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia by fil- 
ing a notice of appeal in such court within 
30 days after the date of such order and by 
simultaneously sending a copy of such notice 
by certified mail to the Administrator. The 
Administrator shall promptly file in such 
court a certified copy of the record upon 
which such violation was found and such 
penalty assessed, as provided under section 
2112 of title 28 of the United States Code. 
The findings of the Administrator shall be 
set aside if found to be unsupported by sub- 
stantial evidence. 


(4) If a person fails to pay an assessment 
of a civil penalty after it has become a final 
and unappealable order, or, if an appeal is 
taken, after the appropriate court of appeals 
has entered final judgment in favor of the 
Administrator, the Administrator shall refer 
the matter to the Attorney General, who shall 
recover the amount assessed in any appropri- 
ate district court of the United States. In 
such recovery action, the validity and ap- 
propriateness of the final order imposing the 
civil penalty shall not be subject to review. 


(d) SUSPENSION or HORSE From Racinc.— 
(1) Any race horse found to have been 
drugged or numbed in violation of this Act 
shall, subject to paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section, be suspended from competing in any 
horse race for a period of 6 months for the 
first infraction. and for a period of not less 
than 12 months for each subsequent in- 
fraction. 


(2) No race horse shall be suspended under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection unless the 
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owner of such horse is given notice and an 
opportunity for a hearing before the Ad- 
ministrator within 2 weeks after the date on 
which the infraction referred to in such para- 
graph is discovered. The appeal procedure 
set forth in subsection (e) (3) of this section 
shall apply with respect to any suspension 
order made in a hearing conducted under 
this paragraph. 

(e) NOTIFICATION OF SUSPENSION AND DIS 
QUALIFICATIONS.—Notification of all suspen- 
sions and disqualifications under this section 
shall be transmitted to the operator of each 
horse racing facility in accordance with such 
procedures as the Administrator shall by 
regulation prescribe. 

(f) MODIFICATION or PENALTIES.—The Ad- 
ministrator may, in his discretion, compro- 
mise, modify, or remit, with or without con- 
ditions, any civil penalty, disqualification, or 
suspension assessed under this subsection. 

(g) PRODUCTION OF WITNESSES, BOOKS, 
PAPERS, AND DOCUMENTS: DEPOSITIONS: FEES: 
JURISDICTION.—(1) The Administrator may 
require by subpena the attendance and testi- 
mony and witnesses or the production of 
books, papers, or other documentary evi- 
dence relating to any matter under investi- 
gation or the subject of a proceeding under 
this Act. Witmesses summoned before the 
Administrator shall be paid the same fees 
and mileage as are paid witnesses in the 
courts of the United States. 

(2) The attendance of witnesses and the 
production of books, papers, and documents, 
may be required at any designated place from 
any place in the United States. In case of 
refusal to obey a subpena served upon a 
person under this Act, the Administrator, 
or any party to a proceeding held before the 
Administrator under this Act, may petition 
the district court of the United States for the 
district in which such person is found, re- 
sides, or transacts business, to issue an order 
requiring such person to comply with such 
subpena. 


(3) The Administrator may order testimony 
to be taken by deposition under oath in any 
proceeding or investigation pending before 
him, at any stage or such proceeding or in- 
vestigation. A deposition may be taken be- 
fore any person designated by the Adminis- 
trator who has power to administer oaths. 
The Administrator may require the produc- 
tion of relevant books, papers, or other docu- 
mentary evidence at the taking of such a 
deposition. 


(4) Witnesses whose depositions are taken 
and the persons taking them shall be entitled 
to the same fees as are paid for like sery- 
ices in the Courts of the United States. 


(5) The United States district courts, the 
District Court of Guam, the District Court 
of the Virgin Islands, the highest court of 
American Samoa, and the United States 
courts of the other territories are vested with 
jurisdiction specifically to enforce, and to 
prevent and restrain violations of this Act, 
and shall have jurisdiction in all other kinds 
of cases arising under this Act. 


(h) DETENTION or Horses; SEIZURE AND 
CONDEMNATION OF EQUIPMENT.—(1) A per- 
son appointed under section 6 of this Act 
may detain (for a period not to exceed 24 
hours) for examination, testing, or the tak- 
ing of evidence, any horse at a horse race 
which is drugged or numbed, or which such 
veterinary doctor, based upon the results of 
an inspection, test, or other procedure con- 
ducted under such section, has probable 
cause to believe is drugged or numbed. Any 
horse which is detained subject to this par- 
agraph shall not, during such detention, be 
moved from the place where such horse is so 
detained except as authorized by such vet- 
erinary doctor. 


(2) Any equipment, device, paraphernalia, 
or substance used in violation of any provi- 
sion of this Act or any regulation issued 
thereunder, or which contributed to the 
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drugging or numbing of any horse at or prior 
to any horse race, shall be liable to be pro- 
ceeded against by process of libel for the 
seizure and condemnation of such equip- 
ment, device, paraphernalia, or substance, in 
any United States district court within the 
jurisdiction in which such equipment, de- 
vice, paraphernalia, or substance is found. 
Such proceedings shall conform as nearly as 
possible to proceedings in rem in admiralty. 
Sec. 6. INSPECTIONS, TESTS AND RECORDS. 

(a) APPOINTMENT OF PERSONNEL.—For pur- 
poses of detecting violations of this Act, the 
Administrator shall appoint qualified veteri- 
nary doctors, biochemists, and such other 
personnel as the Administrator considers 
necessary. Such veterinary doctors, biochem- 
ists, and other personnel shall, in accord- 
ance with such procedures as the Admin- 
istrator shall by regulation prescribe— 

(1) analyze the blood sample which shall 
be taken from each horse entered in a horse 
race no later than 4 hours before the start 
of such horse race to determine if such 
horse has been drugged; 

(2) examine each horse entered in a horse 
race within 1 hour before the start of such 
horse race to determine if such horse has 
been numbed; 

(3) analyze samples of urine or saliva 
which shall be taken immediately after a 
horse race from horses that competed in 
such race, to determine if such horses have 
been drugged; 

(4) perform such other similar tests and 
inspections as the Administrator considers 
necessary to carry out this Act; 

(5) store blood, urine and saliva samples 
in a frozen state or in any other appropriate 
manner so that they may be preserved for 
future analysis. 

The identity of any race horse determined 
under this subsection to be drugged or 
numbed shall, in accordance with such pro- 
cedures as the Administrator shall by regu- 
lation prescribe, be reported to the operator 
of the horse racing facility, the Administra- 
tor, and the appropriate United States At- 
torney. The identity of any race horse not 
made available, in accordance with such reg- 
ulations as the Administrator shall prescribe, 
for any test or inspection required under 
this subsection shall likewise be reported to 
such operator. 

(b) TESTING Facruirres.—(1) The operator 
of a horse racing facility shall, in accordance 
with such regulations as the Administrator 
shall prescribe, provide the Administrator 
with adequate space and facilities in order 
that the inspections, tests, and other pro- 
cedures described in subsection (a) of this 
section may be performed. Access to such 
space and facilities shall be restricted in ac- 
cordance with such regulations as the Ad- 
ministrator shall prescribe. 

(2) Any horse racing facility which fails 
to comply with paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section shall, by order of the Administrator, 
be disqualified from holding horse races while 
such facility remains in noncompliance with 
such paragraph. The operator of a horse rac- 
ing facility which violates such an order 
shall be lable to the United States for a 
civil penalty of not less than $10,000, and 
not more than $250,000 for each day of such 
noncompliance. 

(3) The provisions of sections 5(c) and (t) 
of this Act, relating to the assessment, re- 
view, collection, and compromise, modifica- 
tion, or remission of a civil penalty apply 
with respect to civil penalties under this 
subsection. 

(C) RECORDKEEPING AND REPORTING RE- 
QUIREMENTS; AVAILABILITY OF RECORDS.—The 
operator of any horse racing facility shall 
est blish and maintain such records, make 
such reports, and provide such information 
as the Administrator may by regulation rea- 
sonably require for the purpose of imple- 
menting this Act or to determine compliance 
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with this Act. Upon request of an officer or 
employee duly designated by the Adminis- 
trator, such operator shall permit entry at 
all reasonable times for the inspection and 
copying (on or off the premises) of records 
required to be maintained under this 
subsection. 
Sec. 7. USE OF EMPLOYEES OF DRUG ENFORCE- 
MENT ADMINISTRATION AND OF CON- 
SENTING STATES; RESEARCH STUDIES. 


(a) the Administrator, in carrying out this 
Act, shall utilize, to the maximum extent 
practicable, the existing personnel and fa- 
cilities of the Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion, Department of Justice. The Adminis- 
trator is further authorized to utilize the 
officers and employees of any State, with its 
consent, and with or without reimburse- 
ment, to assist him in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

(b) The Administrator shall conduct re- 
search studies to develop methods and tech- 
niques to identify drugging and numbing 
practices. The Administrator may contract 
for such studies with universities, schools of 
veterinary medicine or other institutions or 
individuais having special expertise in the 
detection of drugging and numbing. 

Sec. 8. STATE EXEMPTIONS. 


At the request of the chief executive of 
any State, the Administrator shall exempt 
that State from the operation of this Act 
if he finds that the State has enacted and 
put into operation a comparable program 
to prohibit the drugging and numbing of 
race horses. In determining whether the 
State program is comparable, the Adminis- 
trator shall examine the practices prohibited 
by State law, the inspections and tests re- 
quired, and the penalties imposed. The 
Administrator shall review the operations of 
each exempted State’s program on an an- 
nual basis and shall revoke the exemption if 
the program fails to meet the objectives of 
this Act. The assessment provided for in 
Section 11 of this Act shall not be levied in 
any exempted State. 

Sec. 9. REPORTS TO CONGRESS. 


On or before the expiration of eighteen 
calendar months following July 1, 1980, and 
every twenty-four calendar months there- 
after, the Administrator shall submit to 
Congress a report upon the matters covered 
by this Act, including enforcement and oth- 
er actions taken thereunder, together with 
such recommendations for legislative and 
other action as the Administrator deems 
appropriate. 

Sec. 10, AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
AND FEES. 

There are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this Act $5,000,000 for the period 
beginning July 1, 1980, and ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1981. For the fiscal year beginning 
October 1, 1981, and each fiscal year there- 
after the Administrator may, in order to 
meet the costs necessary to carry out this 
Act, assess a daily fee for each racing day 
upon the operator of every horse racing 
facility subject to the provisions of this Act. 
Such fees may vary to take into account the 
size of the facility, and shall be assessed 
and collected in accordance with such pro- 
cedures as the Administrator shall by regu- 
lation prescribe. 

SEC. 11. AMENDMENT To TITLE 18 oF THE 
UNITED STATES CODE. 

Section 1952(b) of title 18, United States 
Code, relating to interstate and foreign 
travel or transportation in aid of racketeer- 
ing enterprise, is amended by inserting im- 
mediately before the period, “or any act com- 
mitted in violation of section 4 of the Cor- 
rupt Horse Racing Practices Act of 1980.” 
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Sec. 12. EFFECTIVE DATE. 


This Act shall be effective beginning six 
months following date of enactment.@ 


NEW MEXICO RESEARCH INTO 
UNDOCUMENTED WORKERS 


Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, as you 
know, over the past year I have taken a 
great interest in the problems involved 
with undocumented workers, particu- 
larly those from Mexico. My bill, S. 1427, 
the United States-Mexico Good Neigh- 
bor Act (Compafieros Program) ad- 
dresses many of these problems and I 
again call the Senate’s attention to it. 
This week the United States-Mexico In- 
terrarliamentary Group is meeting with 
congressional delegates from both the 
United States and Mexico to address 
many of the important issues facing our 
two countries, including migration. 

On April 24, 1980, a scholarly article 
appeared in the Silver City, N. Mex. 
Daily Press. This article was written by 
Dr. Roberto Salmon of Western New 
Mexico University, and I would like to 
share it with my colleagues. 

Mr. President, this matter of migra- 
tion is one that we, as a Nation, must ad- 
dress and soon. Next year the President's 
Commission on Immigration and Ref- 
ugee Policy is scheduled to report its 
policy recommendations. With an over- 
taxed and debilitated Border Patrol and 
Immigration and Naturalization Service; 
with Iranian deportation proceedings; 
with boat loads of Cuban refugees ar- 
riving daily, not to mention the problem 
of Mexican migration, I hope that the 
select commission’s report will be timely 
and address these problems adequately. 

I request that the article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

“UNDOCUMENTED WORKERS” BRING OUT 
BEST AND WORST 
(By Dr. Roberto Salmon) 

The undocumented worker is a great Amer- 
ican dilemma that brings out the worst and 
the best in Grant County—it is an agonizing 
preoccupation saturated with contradiction 
and opposed to common sense. 

On the other hand, some of us openly con- 
demn the presence of undocumented workers 
in the U.S.: on the other, many of us defend 
their condition on the basis of this country’s 
history as a society of “equality,” and on the 
recognition that the United States was built 
by immigrant power. This issue creates such 
strong emotions that perhaps the way most 
of us respond is to remain in the dark about 
the facts of undocumented migration. 

Regardless of the issue, numerous so-called 
experts are demanding the enforcement of 
restrictive legislation against the undocu- 
mented. Moreover, there are many experts 
who exploit the issue for their own self-in- 
terest. Unfortunately, this sometimes in- 
cludes the press. 

Just consider the sensationalized head- 
lines, Illegal Aliens Blamed for Increasing 
Crimes,” “Unlawful Aliens Use Costly City 
Services,” or Illegal Aliens, A Silent Inva- 
sion.” Such stories are read widely and the 
negative information usually angers the mis- 
informed. We come to believe that undocu- 
mented workers are socially as well as eco- 
nomically burdensome to the general welfare 
of this county and country. 

Such shallow and misinformed reporting 
may well result in at least four possible trag- 
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edies: negative political and economic rela- 
tions with Mexico; restrictionist policy that 
would infringe on the civil rights of the un- 
documented; the closing of survival measures 
for thousands of families when the undocu- 
mented is denied employment opportunity 
by impregnable “tortilla curtains”; and the 
slow-down in Mexico’s industrial develop- 
ment, increasing the probability of civil dis- 
order that might change the whole political 
picture of the Americas. 

Now I would like to present some facts on 
the undocumented worker. We know that 
most Mexican immigrants come from only 
five Mexican states, that they are what an- 
thropologist Ina Dinerman, from a study of 
Michoacan, has called “the best and the 
brightest,” that they are young adults, that 
they send part of their earnings to Mexico 
and visit Mexico frequently, that they often 
located U.S. jobs through interpersonal net- 
works, that they are good workers, and they 
avoid trouble. 

Moreover, you do not find the undocu- 
mented burdening law enforcement, educa- 
tion, health care, or welfare rolls. I do not 
know how many come, how many return for 
good or how many stay in the U.S.—no cur- 
rent research has given any reliable informa- 
tion on this matter, nor will the 1980 census 
give any reliable data. 

We do not know how many eventually have 
children in the United States nor do we 
know what their children will be like. The 
fear has been expressed that children of the 
undocumented will become part of an “ex- 
panded underclass’ in this country. Yet the 
evidence for this allegation is contradictory 
or unavailable. 

If one looks to Manuel Gamio's Mexican 
Immigration to the United States (1920's), or 
reads more recent studies such as Julian 
Samora's, Los Mojados (1971), or government 
reports, the condition of the undocumented 
worker does not seem to have changed. 

The working conditions, the wage exploita- 
tion, the fears, the intimidation have not 
changed. Yet the undocumented worker has 
survived as a rather elastic part of the United 
States Labor Force. 

A major charge is that the undocumented 
worker takes work away from U.S. citizens. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Government studies, specifically the Select 
Commission on Immigration and Refugee 
Policy Report (1980), show the illegal mi- 
grants create jobs in the U.S. Moreover, it 
is demonstrable from interviews conducted 
in the El Paso-Southern-New Mexico sector 
with undocumented workers, some 89 percent 
of those employed contributed to state and 
federal tax bases from wages earned. 

The theory that undotumented workers 
create jobs, but also contribute to a healthy 
general economy—specifically the South- 
west—certainly has merit. 

For example, for every unit of labor pro- 
duced by one hundred people employed in 
mining, some ten additional jobs are created 
in other labor sectors of this country, espe- 
cially the service sector. 


Another area of contention is that undocu- 
mented workers create unemployment. Since 
October of 1978, I have been working on a 
study of this county that, although not spe- 
cifically related to undocumented workers, 
makes it possible to identify contributors to 
Grant County’s unemployment rate. 

They are as follows: (1) federal spending 
in Grant County has decreased since 1976; 
(2) the “energy crisis” has adversely affected 
the local economy from 1973 on; (3) a rapid 
increase of the local labor-market has oc- 
curred since 1973, as a result of the Korean 
War baby boom; (4) within the last few 
months, spiraling interest rates have created 
a “tight money” situation in this county 
which has seriously affected the construction 
industry; (5) the Grant County economy is 
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beginning to become more diversified, espe- 
cially as to goods and services; and (6) Grant 
County is experiencing a recently high rate 
of immigration. Unemployment that might 
be caused by the undocumented worker is al- 
most insignificant compared to these factors. 

My work also focuses the racial and ethnic 
make-up of this county. The percentage of 
the population of Hispanic descent from a 
sampling of 1980 census figures is about the 
same as it was in the 1970 report. That the 
Hispanic population in Grant County has 
not increased significantly corresponds with 
national figures that about 85 percent of the 
undocumented return to Mexico. 

It is interesting to note that the undocu- 
mented worker Is merely part of a population 
movement existing over several centuries. 

The displacement of agricultural workers 
in Mexico is a function of the same technical 
forces that have displaced agricultural labor 
in the United States. For some strange rea- 
son, we have never referred to it as such, but 
it amounts to automation and dislocation. 
This is but one of the larger economic forces 
behind the undocumented phenomenon. 

About 350 undocumented workers per-year 
work for the local economy. Most, however, 
stay on the average of three to four months, 
then either migrate northward or return to 
Mexico. Also, the myth that the undocu- 
mented are “forcing their way into mining,” 
operates only on a limited scale. 

The evidence clearly indicates that the 
majority of Mexicans who now migrate to 
the U.S. illegally do not seek permanent 
integration into U.S. society. What they seek 
is occasional short-term access to income- 
earning opportunities in this country. 

In brief, there exists a debate in this coun- 
ty over an American dilemma, and it would 
be foolish of me to think that this brief 
bit of research will change things for the 
better, but each of us are responsible for 
making choices on the basis of information 
received. To this end, I hope I have suggested 
some alternative facts“ on the undocu- 
mented worker.@ 


SKYROCKETING UNEMPLOYMENT 
THREATENS BALANCED BUDGET 


@ Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, Fri- 
day’s news of a 7-percent unemployment 
rate should shock the Senate into a more 
sober approach to our upcoming debate 
on the first concurrent resolution on the 
fiscal year 1981 budget. 

While President Carter and the Con- 
gressional Budget Office have been fore- 
casting an unemployment rate in the 7.5- 
percent range by the end of this year, 
Friday’s evidence clearly indicates that 
a much higher rate of unemployment by 
year’s end is a distinct possibility. Let us 
not forget our dismal experience of 1974 
when the unemployment. rate rose by 
over 2 percentage points between April 
and December. An unemployment rate 
of well over 8 percent by December of 
this year is not unlikely. 


In the face of these prospects, the Sen- 
ate will begin debate this week on a 
budget proposal that would slash another 
500,000 to 1 million jobs from our econ- 
omy in a rush to balance the Federal 
budget. This is pure folly. 


The Congressional Budget Office warns 
that a 1 percentage point higher unem- 
ployment rate in calendar year 1980— 
caused by lower economic growth than 
the CBO forecast—would reduce current 
law revenues for fiscal year 1981 by $20 
to $22 billion and would increase spend- 
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ing for unemployment-related programs 
by $5 to $7 billion. The effects of this 
1 percentage point disparity on the def- 
icit would reinforce each other causing 
the deficit to increase by $25 to $29 bil- 
lion. Given the fact that unemployment 
is now rising faster than earlier forecast, 
the Senate Budget Committee's budget 
proposal would certainly trade lower 
spending now for higher deficits in the 
future. 

At 7-percent unemployment, well over 
7 million persons are counted as un- 
employed. The pool of “discouraged 
workers,” who are not counted among 
the unemployed because they have 
stopped looking for work in despair of 
finding a job, includes about 1 million 
persons. And those working part time 
because no full-time work is available 
number nearly 4 million, bringing the 
number of persons who are unemployed 
or underemployed to over 12 million. If 
the unemployment rate passes 8 per- 
cent, this figure would reach nearly 14 
million persons. 


This level of unemployment is flatly 
unacceptable. The debilitating effects of 
high unemployment and lagging eco- 
nomic growth must not be allowed to 
ripple through our economy unchecked, 
raising the tide of disillusionment and 
crippling the human capital of millions 
of young workers. To take the advice of 
the Senate Budget Committee and apply 
massive fiscal restraint at this time to 
the education, food, stamp, health care, 
and employment and training programs 
that directly affect the ability of work- 
ers to get and hold a job would be a cruel 
abandonment of our responsibility to 
the welfare of the American public. 


Mr. President, I do not bring this in- 
formation before the Senate as a clang- 
ing gong would sound an alarm, but as 
a somber and serious reminder of the 
pain and anguish that threatens Ameri- 
can workers and their families. 


Make no mistake, the unemployment 
rate will continue its steep climb. This 
month’s increase in unemployment 
touched virtually every group in the 
labor force, hitting adult men hardest 
of all—the very group which economists 
consider to be the core of the American 
work force. About one-third of the un- 
employment came in the durable goods 
industries, the industrial base of our 
economy. And employment in the con- 
struction industry dropped by 140,000 in 
April, bringing the construction indus- 
try's loss since January to 335,000 jobs. 


These statistics tell a very simple and 
very disturbing story: The core of this 
country’s economy is weakening—the 
long-awaited recession is here and will 
soon spread throughout the economy. 
Let us keep this in mind as we prepare 
for our budget debate, and let us not 
act rashly or unwisely by exacerbating 
the problem. Rather, let us act with 
judicious restraint and compassion to 
stabilize our economy and balance our 
priorities. 

Mr. President, I ask that the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics press release an- 
nouncing the disturbing news be in- 
serted at this point in the RECORD. 
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The press release follows: 
THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION: APRIL 1980 


Unemployment rose sharply in April and 
employment declined for the second month 
in a row, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the U.S. Department of Labor reported today. 
The April unemployment rate was 7.0 per- 
cent, up from 6.2 percent in March. The 
number of persons unemployed increased by 
825,000 over the month and was up nearly 
1.2 miliion from December. 


Total employment—as measured by the 
monthly survey of households—was down 
500,000 in April, following a decline of 300,000 
in the previous month. At 97.2 million, total 
employment has fallen buck to the levels 
which prevailed during the summer of 1979. 


Nonfarm payroll employment—as meas- 
ured by the monthly survey of establish- 
ments—dropped by 480,000 in April to 90.3 
million. The decrease was concentrated in 
the manufacturing, construction, and trade 
industries. Average weekly hours also 
declined over the month. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


In April, the unemployment rate rose 0.8 
percentage point to 7.0 percent, the highest 
rate since August 1977. The number of unem- 
ployed increased by 825,000 to 7.3 million. 
Unemployment increased for nearly all 
worker groups, including adults, full-time 
workers, whites, and blacks. The unemploy- 
ment rate for adult men rose a full per- 
centage point to 5.9 percent; the rate for 
adult women moved up from 5.7 to 6.3 
percent. 

Unemployment increases were particularly 
large for workers in construction and durable 
goods manufacturing. Similarly, unemploy- 
ment rates in the blue-collar occupations 
were up markedly in April, with operatives 
and craft workers registering the most size- 
able increases. 


Job losers (including persons on layoff and 


those whose jobs were terminated) led the 
unemployment increase and, in April, con- 
stituted half of all unemployed workers. 
There were smaller, though substantial, in- 
creases in the number of unemployed who 
had voluntarily left their last job and in the 
number who were reentering the labor force 
after a period of absence. Average duration 
of unemployment was about unchanged, as 
increases occurred not only in the number of 
workers recently out of work but also in the 
number who had been jobless for longer pe- 
riods of time. 


The number of nonfarm workers on part- 
time work schedules for economic reasons 
(sometimes termed the “partially unem- 
ployed”) increased by 400,000 in April to 3.8 
million. More than 60 percent of the increase 
was among those who usually worked full 
time. 

EMPLOYMENT 


Total employment fell by 500,000 in April, 
and the 2-month decline totaled 800,000 
workers. These decreases were most pro- 
nounced among adult men, whose employ- 
ment level dropped by 430,000 in April and by 
660,000 over the 2-month period. On an oc- 
cupational basis, the largest over-the-month 
employment decline occurred among blue- 
collar workers. Since April 1979, total em- 
ployment has risen by only 890,000 or less 
than 1 percent. 

With the large decline in employment, the 
overall employment-population ratio fell 0.4 
percentage point over the month to 58.6 per- 
cent. The corresponding ratio for adult men 
dropped from 73.8 to 73.1 percent. 

The civilian labor force rose by 325,000 in 
April to 104.4 million. The labor force par- 
ticipation rate edged upward, to 63.8 per- 
cent. Most of the labor force increase oc- 
curred among adult women. 
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TABLE A—MAJOR INDICATORS OF LABOR MARKET ACTIVITY, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


Selected categories 


Quarterly averages 
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Iv 
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INDUSTRY PAYROLL EMPLOYMENT 


Nonagricultural payroll employment de- 
clined by 480,000 in April to 90.3 million. 
This was the largest over-the-month reduc- 
tion since December 1974. 

The decline was concentrated in the goods- 
producing sector, with durable goods manu- 
facturing and construction bearing the brunt 
of the cutbacks. Employment in the durable 
goods industries fell by 265,000, with over 
half occurring in transportation equipment, 
mainly in automobile production. Sizeable 
declines were also posted in fabricated met- 
als, lumber and wood products, and stone, 
clay, and glass products. Employment 
changes in the nondurable goods industries 
were generally small. 

Employment in construction dropped 140,- 
000 in April following a decline of like mag- 
nitude in the previous month. This industry 
has lost 335,000 jobs since January. 

In the service-producing sector, employ- 
ment fell by 130,000 in trade; an additional 
30,000 job decline occurred in transportation 
and public utilities. On the other hand, gov- 
ernment employment was up 75,000 in April, 
on top of a 60,000 increase in March; both 
gains were due primarily to the hiring of 
temporary workers for the 1980 Census. 

HOURS OF WORK 


The average workweek for production or 
nonsupervisory workers on private nonagri- 
cultural payrolls edged down 0.1 hour to 35.3 
hours in April; average weekly hours have 
fallen for 3 consecutive months. The manu- 
facturing workweek, at 39.6 hours in April, 
dropped 0.2 hour over the month and was 
down 0.7 hour since January. Factory over- 
time declined 0.3 hour in April to 2.8 hours. 


Mainly due to the large employment cut- 
back, the index of aggregate weekly hours of 
production or nonsupervisory workers on pri- 
vate nonfarm payrolls fell 1.3 percent to 124.5 
(1967=100) in April. The manufacturing in- 
dex dropped 2.4 percent over the month. 
Whereas the overall index was up slightly 
over the past year, the factory index was 
down 2.6 percent. 


HOURLY AND WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Average hourly earnings of production or 
nonsupervisory workers on private nonagri- 
cultural payrolls were unchanged over the 
month and were 7.9 percent above the April 
1979 level (seasonally adjusted). Average 
weekly earnings declined by 0.3 percent from 
March but were up 7.9 percent over the year. 


Before adjustment for seasonality, average 
hourly earnings were unchanged over the 
month at $6.51, 48 cents above April a year 
ago. Average weekly earnings declined by 65 
cents over the month to $228.50; this level 
was $16.85 above a year ago. 

THE HOURLY EARNINGS INDEX 

The Hourly Earnings Index—earnings ad- 
justed for overtime in manufacturing, sea- 
sonality, and the effects of changes in the 
proportion of workers in high-wage and low- 
wage industries—was 245.6 (1967=100) in 
April 0.2 percent higher than in March. The 
Index was 8.3 percent above April a year ago. 
In dollars of constant purchasing power, the 
Index decreased 5.0 percent during the 12- 
month period ended in March.@ 


DEATH OF PRESIDENT TITO 


@ Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the element 
of surprise is clearly missing from the 
long-anticipated death of President Tito. 
The element of uncertainty that clouds 
the future of Yugoslavia remains strong, 
as it has since the first announcement 
of his illness 4 months ago. 

WHAT KIND OF A MAN WAS PRESIDENT TITO? 

While we refiect on the possible reper- 
cussions of President Tito’s death on 
world politics, the highlights of his life 
justify the view that reality is often 
more captivating than fiction. His long 
existence followed a pattern that bor- 
rowed as much from Communist ideals 
as it did from the rags-to-riches success 
story of a self-made man in the best 
capitalistic tradition. Through his role 
as President of Yugoslavia, Tito always 
insisted that this nation of 22 million 
people maintain the course of the Com- 
munist ideals that he had set for it, 
while he himself held the reins of gov- 
ernment from the heights of a monar- 
chical style of life in which he indulged. 

A man of action, he fought in several 
armies and led the adventurous life of a 
revolutionary and of a guerrilla fighter, 
up to the time that he became President. 
An audacious statesman, he gambled his 
country’s independence from the Krem- 
lin and won. Thus was “Titoism” born 
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among the grey conformity of the East- 
ern bloc. A man of little formal educa- 
tion, used a 5-year imprisonment in the 
late 1920’s, when he was arrested for his 
revolutionary activities, to read Shake- 
speare and Greek philosophy, along with 
Marx and Engels. He later described his 
journey to the intellectual land of 
thinkers as “just like being in a 
university.” 
PRESIDENT TITO AS POLITICAL LEADER 


One need not be in agreement with 
President Tito’s political philosophy to 
acknowledge and admire his fierce inde- 
pendence vis-a-vis the Kremlin. Having 
broken away from the Soviet bloc in 
1948, he proceeded to form ties with the 
nations of the West. This was to prove 
a profitable move, resulting in $4 billion 
of aid and credits supplied by the United 
States, who sought to establish its influ- 
ence over that of the Soviets in strate- 
gically located Yugoslavia. Tito went on 
to deploy his considerable diplomatic 
skills in not only winning the West, but 
also in extending his friendship to Third 
World nations which he helped to orga- 
nize and unify. Yet, while maintaining 
his independence from Moscow, and cre- 
ating the concept of nationalism within 
Communist ideology, he consistently 
denied independence to the many groups 
that form Yugoslavia, choosing to ignore 
their own nationalistic yearnings. 

TITOISM VERSUS SOVIET COMMUNISM 


President Tito was a pragmatic ruler 
with little use for ideological extremes 
when they no longer served his purpose. 
As he set out to bring recovery to the 
shattered economy of Yugoslavia, follow- 
ing World War II, he did not hesitate to 
borrow ideas that had succeeded in the 
consumer-oriented societies of the West, 
applying free-market forces to a state- 
controlled economy. The effort was not 
always successful. The economy suffered, 
over recent years, from the massive effort 
to change a traditionally rural land into 
a modern, industrial society. 

We have become increasingly familiar 
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with similar failures elsewhere to recon- 
cile brutal changes with cultural and re- 
ligious traditions in autocratic societies, 
where men become mere tools of the 
state. Hopes that Yugoslavia might be 
sliding towards a democracy were put to 
rest in a speech made by President Tito 
in 1972, in which he declared that— 

Our society has real democracy, where peo- 
ple speak freely. . . but it is clear that there 
must be no democracy for those who act from 
an antisocialist position. 


Excluded from President Tito’s concept 
of democracy was the right to dissent. 


THE PASSING OF AN AGE 


He lived up to his image as a fighter to 
the very end, holding on tenaciously to 
life during 4 months of critical illness. He 
was the last of a pantheon of world lead- 
ers that included Churchill, Roosevelt, 
De Gaulle, and Stalin, and he knew 
Nehru and Nasser as intimates. He saw 
monarchies abolished. He witnessed 
colonial empires being made and un- 
made. He watched new nations emerge 
and old ones swallowed up. 

His death reactivates the dangers of 
doubtful successions and reopens ques- 
tions as to how the new head of Yugo- 
slavia will treat threats from within as 
well as from without. What relationship 
will emerge between Yugoslavia and the 
Soviet Union? How will nationalistic 
yearnings be dealt with in this country 
of 22 million people who belong to 14 
ethnic groups, speak at least 5 major 
tongues, write in 2 different alphabets, 
and adhere to at least 3 religions? Tito 
answered such questions by force of per- 
sonality alone. Now that he is gone, they 
may resurface with new urgency. We 
may add Yugoslavia to the crescent of 
crisis that envelopes millions of people 
from the Indian Ocean to the Bos- 
porous. 


CONSERVATION AND ENHANCE- 
MENT OF THE SALMON AND 
STEELHEAD RESOURCES, STATE 
OF WASHINGTON. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent, on be- 
half of Mr. Macnuson, that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar Order No. 714. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 2163) to provide for the con- 
servation and enhancement of the salmon 
and steelhead resources of Washington 
State, assistance to the treaty and non- 
treaty harvesters of those resources, and for 
other purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation, with an amendment; 
and from the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works, with amend- 
ments. 

The amendment of the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation is to strike all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: 
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PURPOSES 


SECTION 1. (a) In order to assist com- 
mercial and recreational harvesters of the 
salmon and steelhead resources within the 
conservation area established by this Act in 
the State of Washington to overcome tem- 
porary economic dislocation arising from the 
decisions in the case of United States v. 
Washington, this Act authorizes the estab- 
lishment of a cooperative program involving 
the United States, the State of Washington, 
the Treaty Tribes acting through the North- 
west Indian Fisheries Commission, and other 
appropriate parties, to— 

(1) encourage stability in and promote 
the economic well being of the commercial 
fishing and charter fishing industries and im- 
prove the distribution of fishing power be- 
tween treaty and nontreaty fisheries through 
(a) the purchase of commercial and char- 
ter fishing vessel, gear and licenses; and (b) 
coordinated research, enforcement, en- 
hancement and management of salmon 
and steethead resources and habitat; and 

(2) improve the quality of, and main- 
tain the opportunities for, salmon and 
steelhead recreational fishing. 

(b) The benefits of steelhead enhance- 
ment undertaken pursuant to this Act 
should accrue to the recreational fishery. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. As used in this Act, unless the 
context otherwise requires: 

(1) The term “charter vessels” means 
any vessels licensed by the State of Wash- 
ington to carry passengers for hire for the 
purpose of recreational salmon fishing. 

(2) The term “charter fishing” means 
fishing undertaken aboard charter vessels. 

(3) The term “Columbia River Treaty 
Tribe” means the Confederated Tribes and 
Bands of the Yakima Indian Nation of Wash- 
ington, the Confederated Tribes of the Warm 
Springs Indian Reservation of Oregon, the 
Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla Indian 
Reservation of Oregon, and the Nez Perce 
Tribe of Idaho, and any other treaty tribe 
whose fishing rights in the Columbia River 
drainage basin under a treaty have been 
recognized by a Federal Court. 

(4) The term “Columbia River Inter- 
Tribal Fish Commission” means the organi- 
zation established by the Columbia River 
Treaty Tribes to assist and coordinate tribal 
fisheries research, enhancement, and man- 
agement within the Columbia River drainage 
basin. 

(5) The term “commercial fishing” means 
fishing for the purpose of sale or barter. 

(6) The term “commercial fishing vessel” 
or “fishing vessel” means any vessel, boat, 
ship, or other craft which is licensed for, 
and used for, equipped to be used for, or of a 
type is normally used for, commercial sal- 
mon fishing. 

(7) The term “conservation area” means 
all salmon and steelhead habitat within the 
State of Washington except for the Colum- 
bia River drainage basin, and in the fishery 
conservation zone adjacent to the State 
which is subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

(8) The term “enhancement” means proj- 
ects undertaken to increase the production 
of naturally spawning or artificially propa- 
gated stocks of salmon or steelhead, or to 
protect, conserve, or improve the habitat of 
such stocks. 

(9) The term “habitat” means those por- 
tions of the land or water, including the 
constituent elements thereof, (A) which sal- 
mon or steelhead occupy at any time during 
their life cycle, or (B) which affect the sal- 
mon or steelhead resources. 

(10) The term “Northwest Indian Fish- 
erles Commission” means the organization 
established by the Treaty Tribes to assist 
and coordinate tribal fisheries research, en- 
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hancement, and management within the 
conservation area. 

(11) The term “recreational fishing” 
means fishing for personal use and enjoy- 
ment using conventional angling gear, and 
not for sale or barter. 

(12) The term “salmon” means any anad- 
romous species of the family Salmonidae and 
Genus Oncorhynchus, commonly known as 
Pacific salmon, including: 

Chinook (king) salmon—Oncorhynchus 
tshewytscha; 

Coho (silver) 
kisutch; 

Pink (humpback) salmon—Oncorhynchus 
gorbuscha; 

Chum (dog) salmon—Oncorhynchus keta; 
and 

Sockeye 
nerka. 

(13) The term “salmon or steelhead re- 
source” means any stock of salmon or steel- 
head. 

(14) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

(15) The term “State” means the State of 
Washington. > 

(16) The term “steelhead” means the 
anadromous rainbow trout species Salmon 
gairdneri, commonly known as steelhead. 

(17) The term “stock” means a species, 
subspecies, race, geographical grouping, run, 
or other category of salmon or steelhead. 

(18) The term “treaty” means any treaty 
between the United States and any Treaty 
Tribe or Columbia River Treaty Tribe that 
relates to the reserved right of such tribe to 
harvest salmon and steelhead within the 
conservation area or the Columbia River 
drainage basin. 

(19) The term “Treaty Tribe“ means any 
Indian tribe recognized by the United States 
Government, with usual and accustomed 
fishing grounds in the conservation area, 
whose fishing right under a treaty has been 
recognized by a Federal court. 


TITLE I—COORDINATION 
COORDINATION GRANTS 


Sec. 101. (a) The Secretary, in coordina- 
tion with the Secretary of the Interior, is 
authorized to establish a program to provide 
grants to prepare plans for programs estab- 
lished in titles I, II, and III of this Act in 
order to promote coordinated research, en- 
forcement, enhancement, and management 
of the salmon and steelhead resources with- 
in the conservation area and Columbia River 
drainage basin consistent with the purposes 
of this Act. 

(b) Such grants shall be available for use 
by the State, the State of Oregon, the North- 
west Indian Fisheries Commission, the Co- 
lumbia River Inter-Tribal Fish Commission, 
or any joint governmental entity established 
for undertaking research, or providing advice 
on or mechanisms for coordinated manage- 
ment or enforcement, or preparing the plans 
and programs described in titles I, IT, and III 
of this Act. 


MANAGEMENT COORDINATION 


Sec. 102. The Secretary shall establish an 
advisory committee to develop effective pro- 
cedures, mechanisms, or institutional ar- 
rangements to coordinate research, enhance- 
ment, management, and enforcement policies 
for Pacific Northwest salmon and steelhead, 
and to resolve disputes between management 
entities concerned with stocks of common 
interest. The committee shall include appro- 
priate Federal, State, and tribal representa- 
tives and such other persons knowledgeable 
with regard to salmon resources of the area 
designated by the Secretary. Principal objec- 
tives of the coordinating mechanism shall 
include, but not be limited to— 

(1) development of common principles to 
guide enhancement activities; 

(2) promotion of harvest strategies and 
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regulations which will encourage continued 
and increased investment by the salmon and 
steelhead producing jurisdictions; 

(3) optimum use of resources and man- 
power for enforcement; and 

(4) consideration of harvest and enhance- 
ment activities as they may relate to exist- 
ing and future international commitments. 
The conclusions of the advisory committee 
and the comments and recommendations of 
the Secretary shall be transmitted to Con- 
gress within one year of the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 103. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary for the purposes of 
carrying out the provisions of this title in 
fiscal years commencing after September 30, 
1980, an aggregate amount of $5,000,000. 
Funds appropriated pursuant to this section 
remain available to the Secretary until ex- 
pended, 

TITLE II—RESOURCE ENHANCEMENT AND 
HABITAT MAINTENANCE 


Sec. 201( a) AurHorrry.—The Secretary is 
authorized to establish a program to provide 
grants for projects for the enhancement of 
the salmon and steelhead resources of the 
conservation area. 

(b) Pran.—Any such project must be in 
accordance with a comprehensive enhance- 
ment plan developed and agreed to by the 
State and the Northwest Indian Fisheries 
Commission within 18 months after the date 
of enactment of this Act and approved by the 
Secretary in consultation with the Secretary 
of the Interior, as provided in this title. The 
State shall solicit and consider the comments 
and views of the Washington Salmon and 
Steelhead Research Council and interested 
commercial and recreational fishermen in de- 
veloping the comprehensive enhancement 
plan. 

(c) Scorx.— The comprehensive enhance- 
ment plan, and any revisions, amendments, 
or modifications of such plan, shall describe 
all enhancement projects in the conservation 
area, and associated stocking policies (when 
relevant), including any related research 
necessary to such enhancement anticipated 
by the State and the Northwest Indian Fish- 
eries Commission for a period of at least 
5 years. 

(ad) Sranparps.—The comprehensive en- 
hancement plan shall include such stand- 
ards, including restrictions or conditions as 
are necessary, to assure that any project 
included in the plan contributes toward the 
balanced and integrated development of the 
salmon and steelhead resources of the con- 
servation area. Such standards shall include 
but not be limited to provisions designed 
to— 

(1) assure that all commercial and recrea- 
tional fishermen and the Treaty Tribes 
within the conservation area shall have an 
opportunity to participate in the benefits of 
the salmon resources development; 

(2) minimize significant adverse interac- 
tion between naturally spawning and artifi- 
cially propagated stocks; 

(3) ensure that all projects included 
within the plan are designed to complement 
the contribution of sound State, Federal, 
and Tribal enhancement activities in the 
conservation area; 

(4) ensure that all projects included 
within the plan are economically and bio- 
logically sound and supported by adequate 
scientific research; and 

(5) assure that all projects included 
within the plan achieve significant benefits 
relative to the overall cost of each such 
project. 


(e) Approvat.—(1) The Secretary in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of the Interior, 
shall review the comprehensive enhancement 
plan and approve such plan within 120 days 
of the date of receipt of the plan, if found 
to be consistent with this Act and other 
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applicable law. If the Secretary finds that 
such plan is not in conformity with the 
provisions of this Act or other applicable 
law, he shall return such plan to the State 
and the Northwest Indian Fisheries Com- 
mission with recommendations. 

(2) Upon receiving the plan, the Secre- 
tary shall 

(A) publish a notice in the Federal Regis- 
ter of the availability of the plan; 

(B) provide a copy of the plan to the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Pacific Fishery Management Coun- 
cil and, upon request, to any other interested 
person or group, and solicit and consider the 
comments and views of such persons or en- 
tities with respect to the plan; 

(C) undertake a biological and techni- 
cal review of the plan, in consultation with 
the Washington Salmon and Steelhead Re- 
search Council, and other individuals 
knowledgeable with regard to the salmon and 
steelhead resources of the conservation area; 

(D) provide a copy of the plan to and 
consult with the Secretary of State, with 
respect to the effect of such plan on any 
international fisheries; and 

(E) determine whether the State and the 
Northwest Indian Fisheries Commission, 
acting through its chosen agency or agen- 
cies, have the authority to carry out the 
plan in accordance with this Act, and any 
standards included within the comprehen- 
sive enhancement plan. 

(3) The Secretary shall not approve a com- 
prehensive enhancement plan submitted by 
the State and the Northwest Indian Fisher- 
ies Commission unless the State and North- 
west Indian Fisheries Commission agree not 
to undertake any salmon or steelhead en- 
hancement project, using funds provided 
pursuant to this title or otherwise, that 
would be inconsistent with the comprehen- 
sive enhancement plan. 

(f) STEELHEAD.—The comprehensive en- 
hancement plan as it relates to steelhead 
shall seek to minimize the harvest of steel- 
head by nonrecreational fishing and shall be 
designed to— 

(1) ensure that salmon enhancement proj- 
ects included in the plan do not have signifi- 
cant adverse impacts on important steelhead 
stocks; 

(2) ensure that the benefits of steelhead 
enhancement projects included in the plan 
accrue solely to recreational fisheries; and 

(3) encourage the Treaty Tribes to forgo 
or limit their nonrecreational fishing for 
steelhead, either by enhancement, manage- 
ment, or selective harvest techniques, in re- 
turn for the salmon enhancement projects 
embodied in the comprehensive enhancement 
plan that will replace any resultant tribal 
losses. 

(g) Review, MODIFICATION, AMENDMENTS, 
or REvISIONS.—The comprehensive enhance- 
ment plan shall be reviewed periodically. 
The Secretary, the State, or the Northwest 
Indian Fisheries Commission may request a 
review, modification, or revision of the plan 
at any time. Any revision or modification 
of the plan, developed and agreed to by the 
State and the Northwest Indian Fisheries 
Commission, shall be approved by the Sec- 
retary, in consultation with the Secretary of 
the Interior, within 45 days of receipt of the 
proposed revision or modification, if such 
revision or modification is in conformity with 
this Act and other applicable law. The Sec- 
retary may withdraw approval of the plan 
if he finds that (1) the plan or its imple- 
mentation is not consistent with the Act, 
and (2) no modification or revision has been 
agreed to by the State and the Northwest 
Indian Fisheries Commission to correct any 
such inconsistencies. 


ENHANCEMENT PROJECTS 


Sec. 202. After the approval of the com- 
prehensive enhancement plan, the State or 
the Northwest Indian Fisheries Commission 
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may submit project proposals to the Secre- 
tary in such manner and form as the Secre- 
tary shall prescribe. Such application shall 
include at least— 

(1) plans, specifications, and cost esti- 
mates of the proposed enhancement project, 
including estimates of both the capital con- 
struction costs of the project and the op- 
eration and maintenance costs after com- 
mencement of the project; 

(2) the enhancement goals that are sought 
to be achieved by the proposed project, in- 
cluding, but not limited to— 

(A) a description of the affected stocks; 

(B) an analysis of the expected impacts 
on the salmon and steelhead resource; and 

(C) a projection of the expected impacts 
on each type of commercial and recreational 
fishing; 

(3) evidence that the State, the Northwest 
Indian Fisheries Commission, or Treaty Tribe, 
acting through its chosen agency or agencies, 
has obtained or is likely to obtain any neces- 
sary titles to, interests in, rights-of-way over, 
or licenses covering the use of the relevant 
land; 

(4) an analysis of, and supporting data 
for, the economic and biological integrity 
and viability of the project; and 

(5) such other information as the Secre- 
tary determines is necessary to assure that 
the proposed project is consistent with the 
approved enhancement plan and the provi- 
sions of this Act. 


APPROVAL AND FUNDING OF PROJECTS 


Sec. 203. (a) The Secretary may approve 
any project that is consistent with the ap- 
proved enhancement plan and the provisions 
of this Act, and shall promptly notify the 
State, the Northwest Indian Fisheries Com- 
mission, and upon request any other inter- 
ested party of the approval of a project and 
the amount of funding made available under 
this title for such project. 

(b) The total Federal share of all enhance- 
ment projects funded annually by this sec- 
tion shall not exceed 50 percent of the total 
amount expended for such projects, except 
that this limitation shall not apply to proj- 
ects proposed by the Northwest Indian Fish- 
erles Commission. The State share may in- 
clude both real and personal property and 
shall include such amounts spent by the 
State, after July 1, 1977, for enhancement 
projects consistent with this Act and the 
plan. Title to, or other interest in, such 
property shall remain within the State. 


(c) The Federal share shall be paid in 
such amounts and at such times as the 
Secretary deems appropriate, consistent with 
this Act and the goals of the comprehensive 
plan. 

REVIEW OF ENHANCEMENT PROJECTS 


Sec. 204. The Secretary shall establish, in 
consultation with the State and the North- 
west Indian Fisheries Commission, a system 
to monitor and evaluate on a continuing 
basis all enhancement projects for which 
funds have been distributed under this title, 
and may discontinue or suspend distribution 
of all or part of the funds if any project is 
not being carried out in a manner consistent 
with the comprehensive enhancement plan 
and this Act. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 205. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary, for the purposes of 
carrying out the provisions of this title, not 
to exceed the following sums: 

(1) $42.000,000 for enhancement projects, 
to be available over a period of 8 years from 
October 1, 1981; and 

(2) $30,500,000 for operation, maintenance 
and monitoring, where necessary, of enhance- 
ment projects authorized under this title, to 
be available over a period of 8 years following 
completion of each such project. 

If the State and the Northwest Indian Fish- 
erles Commission fail to submit a compre- 
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hensive enhancement plan as described in 
this title to the Secretary within 18 months 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary may revert all moneys appropriated 
pursuant to this section to the United States 
Treasury. 
TITLE II—COLUMBIA RIVER RESOURCE 
ENHANCEMENT AND HABITAT MAIN- 
TENANCE 


Sec. 301. (a) AurHorIry.—The Secretary is 
authorized to establish a program to provide 
grants for projects for the enhancement of 
the salmon and steelhead resources of the 
Columbia River drainage basin. 

(b) Plax.— Any such project must be in 
accordance with a comprehensive plant that 
is developed and agreed to by the State, the 
State of Oregon, and the Columbia River 
Inter-Tribal Fish Commission within 18 
months after the date of enactment of this 
Act and approved by the Secretary in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of the Interior, 
as provided in this title, the States shall 
solicit and consider the comments and views 
of interested commercial and recreational 
fishermen in developing the comprehensive 
enhancement plan. 

(c) Scorpe.—The comprehensive enhance- 
ment plan, and any revisions, amendments, 
or modifications of such plan, shall describe 
all enhancement projects in the area, and 
associated stocking policies (when relevant), 

including any related research necessary to 
such enhancement, anticipated by the State, 
the State of Oregon, and the Columbia River 
for a period of at least 5 years. 

(d) Sranparps.—The comprehensive en- 
hancement plan shall include such standards, 
including restrictions or conditions as are 
necessary to assure that any project included 
in the plan contributes toward the balanced 
and integrated development of the salmon 
and steelhead resources of the Columbia 
River drainage basin. Such standards shall 
include but not be limited to provisions 
designed to— 

(1) assure that all commercial and recrea- 
tional fishermen and the Columbia River 
Treaty Tribes within the area encompassed 
by the comprehensive enhancement plan and 
the fishery conservation zone adjacent to the 
State and the State of Oregon shall have an 
opportunity to participate in the benefits of 
the salmon resources development; 

(2) minimize significant adverse interac- 
tion between naturally spawning and arti- 
ficially propagated stocks; 

(3) ensure that all projects included 
within the plan are designed to complement 
the contribution of sound State, Federal, and 
tribal enhancement and mitigation activi- 
ties; 

(4) ensure that all projects included 
within the plan are economically and bio- 
logically sound and supported by adequate 
scientific research; and 

(5) assure that all projects included 
within the plan achieve significant benefits 
relative to the overall cost of each such 
project. 

(e) Approvat.—(1) The Secretary in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of the Interior 
shall review the comprehensive plan and ap- 
prove such plan within 120 days of the date 
of receipt of the plan if such plan is found 
to be consistent with this Act and other ap- 
plicable law. If the Secretary finds that such 
plan is not in conformity with the provisions 
of this Act or other applicable law, he shall 
return such plan to the State, the State of 
Oregon, and the Columbia River Inter-Tribal 
Fish Commission. 

e Upon receiving the plan, the Secretary 
all— 

(A) publish a notice in the Federal Regis- 
ter of the availability of the plan; 


(B) provide a copy of the plan to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, the Secretary of the 
Army, the Attorney General, the Pacific Fish- 
ery Management Council, the Administrator 
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of the Bonneville Power Administration, and, 
upon request, to any other interested per- 
son or group, and solicit and consider the 
comments and views of such persons or en- 
tities, with respect to the plan. 

(C) undertake a biological and technical 
review of the plan, in consultation with in- 
dividuals knowledgeable with regard to the 
salmon and steelhead resources of the con- 
servation area; 

(D) provide a copy of the plan to and con- 
sult with the Secretary of State, with respect 
to the effect of such plan on any interna- 
tional fisheries; and 

(E) determine whether the State, the State 
of Oregon, and the Columbia River Inter- 
Tribal Fish Commission, acting through its 
chosen agency or agencies, have the author- 
ity to carry out the plan in accordance with 
this Act, and any standards included within 
the comprehensive enhancement plan. 

(3) The Secretary shall not approve a 
comprehensive enhancement plan submitted 
by the State, the State of Oregon, and the 
Columbia River Inter-Tribal Fish Commis- 
sion unless the State, the State of Oregon, 
and the Columbia River Inter-Tribal Fish 
Commission agree not to undertake any 
salmon or steelhead enhancement project, 
using funds provided pursuant to this title 
or otherwise, that would be inconsistent with 
the comprehensive enhancement plan. 

(t) STEELHEAD.—The comprehensive en- 
hancement plan as it relates to steelhead 
shall seek to minimize the harvest of steel- 
head by nonrecreational fishing and shall be 
designed to— 

(1) ensure that salmon enhancement proj- 
ects included in the plan do not have signifi- 
cant adverse impacts on important steelhead 


(2) ensure that the benefits of steelhead 
enhancement projects included in the plan 
accrue solely to recreational fisheries; and 

(3) encourage the Columbia River Treaty 
Tribes to forego or limit their nonrecrea- 
tional fishing for steelhead, either by en- 
hancement, management, or selective harvest 
techniques, in return for the salmon en- 
hancement projects embodied in the com- 
prehensive enhancement plan that will re- 
place any resultant tribal losses. 

(g) Review, MODIFICATION, AMENDMENTS, 
or REvistons.—The comprehensive plan shall 
be reviewed periodically. The Secretary, the 
State, the State of Oregon, or the Columbia 
River Inter-Tribal Fish Commission may re- 
quest a review, modification, or revision of 
the plan at any time. The Secretary may 
withdraw approval of the plan if he finds 
that (1) the plan or its implementation is 
not consistent with the Act, and (2) no 
modification or revision has been agreed to 
by the State and the Columbia River Inter- 
Tribal Fish Commission to correct any such 
inconsistencies. Any revision or modification 
of the plan, developed and agreed to by the 
State, the State of Oregon, and the Columbia 
River Inter-Tribal Fish Commission, shall be 
approved by the Secretary, in consultation 
with the Secretary of the Interior, within 45 
days of receipt of the proposed revision or 
modification, if such revision or modification 
is in conformity with this Act and other ap- 
plicable law. 

ENHANCEMENT PROJECTS 


Sec. 302. After the approval of the com- 
prehensive enhancement plan, the State, 
the State of Oregon, or the Columbia River 
Inter-Tribal Fish Commission may submit 
project proposals to the Secretary, in such 
manner and form as the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe. Such application shall include at 
least— 

(1) plans, specifications, and cost estl- 
mates of the proposed enhancement project, 
including estimates of both the capital con- 
struction costs of the project and the opera- 
tion and maintenance costs after commence- 
ment of the project; 
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(2) the enhancement goals that are 
sought to be achieved by the proposed proj- 
ect, including, but not limited to— 

(A) a description of the affected stocks; 

(B) an analysis of the expected impacts on 
the salmon and steelhead resource; and 

(C) a projection of the expected impacts 
on each type of commercial and recreational 
fishing; 

(3) evidence that the State, the State of 
Oregon, the Columbia River Inter-Tribsl 
Fish Commission or Columbia River Treaty 
Tribe, acting through its chosen agency or 
agencies, has obtained or is likely to obtain 
any necessary titles to, interests in, rights- 
of-way over, or licenses covering the use 
of the relevant land; 

(4) an analysis of, and supporting data 
for, the economic and biological integrity 
and viability of the project; and 

(5) such other information as the Sec- 
retary determines is necessary to assure that 
the proposed project is consistent with the 
approved enhancement plan and the pro- 
visions of this Act. 


APPROVAL AND FUNDING OF PROJECTS 


Sec. 303. (a) The Secretary may approve 
any project that is consistent with the ap- 
proved enhancement plan and the provisions 
of this Act, and shall promptly notify the 
State, the State of Oregon, the Columbia 
River Inter-Tribal Fish Commission, Tribal 
Fisheries Commission, and upon request any 
other interested party of the approval of a 
project and the amount of funding made 
available under this title for such project. 

(b) The total Federal share of all en- 
hancement projects funded annually by this 
section shall not exceed 75 percent of the 
total amount expended for such projects, 
except that this limitation shall not apply 
to projects proposed by the Colum- 
bia River Inter-Tribal Fish Commission, 
The State and the State of Oregon share 
may include both real and personal property 
and shall include such amounts spent by 
the State or the State of Oregon after July 1, 
1977, for enhancement projects consistent 
with this Act and the plan. Title to, or other 
interest in, such property shall remain with- 
in the State. 

(c) The Federal share shall be paid in 
such amounts and at such times as the Sec- 
retary deems appropriate, consistent with 
this Act and the goals of the comprehensive 
plan. 

REVIEW OF ENHANCEMENT PROJECTS 


Sec. 304. The Secretary shall establish, in 
consultation with the State, the State of 
Oregon, and the Columbia River Inter-Tribal 
Fish Commisson, a system to monitor and 
evaluate on a continuing basis all enhance- 
ment projects for which funds have been 
distributed under this title, and may discon- 
tinue or suspend distribution of all or part 
of the funds if any project is not being car- 
ried out in a manner consistent with the 
comprehensive enhancement plan and this 
Act. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 305. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary, for the purposes of 
carrying out the provisions of this title, not 
to exceed the following sums: 

(1) $20,000,000 for enhancement projects, 
to be available over a period of 8 years from 
October 1, 1981; and 

(2) $10,000,000 for operation, maintenance 
and monitoring, where necessary, of en- 
hancement projects authorized under this 
title to be available over a period of 8 years 
following completion of each such project. 
If the State, the State of Oregon, and the 
Columbia River Inter-Tribal Fish Commis- 
sion fail to submit a comprehensive en- 
hancement plan as described in this title to 
the Secretary within 18 months after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
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may revert all moneys appropriated pursu- 

ant to this section to the United States 

Treasury. 

TITLE IV—COMMERCIAL FISHING FLEET 
ADJUSTMENT 


FLEET ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 


Sec. 401. (a) The Secretary, upon approval 
of a program submitted pursuant to section 
403 of this title, is authorized to distribute 
Federal funds to the State, subject to the 
standards, conditions, and restrictions set 
forth in this title, for the purchase of com- 
mercial fishing and charter vessels, gear, and 
licenses by the State in accordance with the 
provisions of this title. 

(b) Title to any vessel or other personal 
property purchased under a State program 
approved by the Secretary in accordance 
with the provisions of this title shall vest 
upon purchase in the State. If the State sells 
such vessels or other property title may pass 
in accordance with such sale. : 


STANDARDS 


Sec. 402. The State shall submit to the 
Secretary a program plan within 3 months 
of the date of enactment of this Act designed 


(1) provide incentives for early retirement 
of licenses, or early sale of vessels and gear; 

(2) set aside specific allocations of funds 
for each gear type to achieve the specific fleet 
reductions provided for in the program; and 

(3) obtain an effective and expeditious 
reduction in the overall fishing capacity of 
and the number of vessels and licenses in the 
non-Indian commercial and charter salmon 
fishing fleets in the conservation area. 


PROGRAM APPROVAL 


Sec. 403. (a) The State shall submit its 
program and submit revisions, modifications, 
or amendments to the Secretary in accord- 
ance with standards established pursuant to 
section 402 and in such manner and form 
as the Secretary shall prescribe. 

(b) Prior to approving such program or 
any revision, modification, or amendment, 
and authorizing Federal funds to be dis- 
tributed in accordance with this title, the 
Secretary must find that— 

(1) the State, acting through its chosen 
agency or agencies, has authority to carry 
out a commercial and charter vessel fleet 
reduction program in accordance with the 
provisions of this title; 

(2) the State program prohibits the pur- 
chase of any fishing vessel unless all State 
commercial and charter salmon fishing li- 
censes attached to the vessel are also sold 
to the State; 

(3) the State program provides that no 
person may purchase from the State any ves- 
sel which that person or a member of that 
person's immediate family had previously 
sold to the State; 

(4) the State program provides that no 
person may purchase any vessel sold to the 
State pursuant to the program and use such 
vessel for commercial or charter salmon fish- 
ing in the conservation area, unless State 
law provides that the use of such vessel 
could not result in any additional fishing 
effort in the non-Indian fishing fleet; 

(5) the State program provides for pur- 
chase of vessels and gear at their fair mar- 
ket value; 

(6) the State program provides for the 
reduction of salmon fishing licenses, through 
purchase of such licenses at their fair mar- 
ket value, and the use of bonuses and sched- 
ules, to— 

(A) secure an early retirement from the 
salmon fishery; 

(B) recognize productiveness if the com- 
mercial harvesters using a gear type wish 
that gear type's specific allocation of funds 
to recognize productiveness; and 

(C) recognize passenger-carrying capacity 
for charter fishing licenses; 
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(7) the State program provides for the 
purchase of only salmon fishing licenses from 
outstanding marginally productive com- 
mercial salmon fishermen; 

(8) the State maintains a moratorium, or 
similar program, to preclude the issuance 
of new commercial and charter salmon fish- 
ing licenses as of the effective date of this 
Act; and 

(9) the State has established a revolving 
fund for the operation of the fleet reduction 
program that includes individual accounts 
for each gear type and that any moneys re- 
ceived by the State or its agents from the 
resale of any fishing vessel or gear purchased 
under the program (A) shall be placed in 
such revolving fund, (B) shall, for at least 
3 years from the date of the program's incep- 
tion be placed in the appropriate gear type 
account, and (C) shall be used exclusively 
purchase commercial fishing and charter 
vessels, gear, and licenses in accordance with 
the provisions of this title. 

(c) The Secretary shall approve such pro- 
gram within 90 days of the date of receipt 
of the program if found to be consistent with 
this Act and other applicable law. If the 
Secretary finds that such program is not in 
conformity with the provisions of this Act 
or other applicable law, he shall return such 
program to the State with recommendations. 
Any revision, modification, or amendment to 
the program shall be approved within 30 
days of receipt unless found to be incon- 
sistent with this Act or other applicable law. 


REVIEW BY THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Sec. 404. (a) The Secretary shall conduct 
a continuing review of the State program to 
determine whether the program remains 
consistent with the purposes of this Act and 
the provisions of this title. Such review shall 
include a biennial audit of the records of 
the State program. 

(b) If the Secretary finds that the program 
or the administration thereof is no longer 
in compliance with this title, he shall reduce 
or discontinue distribution of funds under 
this title, or take other appropriate action. 

(c) If the Secretary finds that any money 
provided to the State or obtained by the 
State from the resale of any fishing vessel 
or gear purchased under the program is not 
being used in accordance with the provisions 
of this title, the Secretary shall recover such 
moneys from the fund and place such moneys 
in the United States Treasury. 

FLEET MOBILITY 

Sec. 405. The Secretary in coordination 
with the Pacific Fishery Management Coun- 
cil in its salmon management plan shall en- 
sure that the fishing effort reduction that re- 
sults from the fleet adjustment program of 
this title and the license moratorium of the 
State of Washington is not replaced by a new 
fishing effort from outside the State of 
Washington. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 406. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary, for the purposes 
of carrying out the provisions of this title, 
$50,000,000 which shall be available over & 
period of 5 years from October 1, 1980, Pro- 
vided: That no more than $25,000,000 is au- 
thorized to be appropriated in any one fiscal 
year. 

TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS 
REGULATIONS 

Sec. 501. The Secretary may promulgate 
such regulations, in accordance with section 
553 of title 5, United States Code, as may be 
necessary to carry out this Act. 

REPORTS 

Sec. 502. The State, the Northwest Indian 
Fisheries Commission, the State of Oregon, 
and the Columbia River Inter-Tribal Fish 
Commission shall submit to the Secretary an 
annual report on the status of the programs 
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authorized by this Act or any other relevant 
report requested by such Secretary. 
RELATION TO OTHER LAWS 

Sec. 503. Nothing to this Act shall be con- 
strued— 

(1) to diminish either Federal, State, or 
tribal jurisdiction, responsibility, or rights 
in the field of resource enhancement and 
management, or control of water resources, 
submerged lands, or navigable waters; nor 
to limit the authority of Congress to au- 
thorize and fund projects; or 

(2) as superseding, modifying, or repealing 
any existing applicable law. 

AUTHORIZATION OF ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 504. In addition to other authoriza- 
tions of appropriations contained in this 
Act, there are authorized to be appropriated 
to the Secretary beginning October 1, 1980 
an amount not to exceed $5,000,000 for the 
purpose of developing fisheries port facilities 
in the State of Oregon. Such facilities shall 
be primarily intended to accommodate fish- 
eries other than salmon. The Secretary is 
authorized to obligate such funds for proj- 
ects proposed by units of State or local gov- 
ernment, Indian tribes, or private nonprofit 
entities, and approved by the State of Oregon 
in consultation with the National Marine 
Fisheries Service and the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration. To the extent prac- 
ticable, the Secretary shall assure that proj- 
ects under this section are integrated with 
planning and assistance under the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act. 
Punds available under this section shall not 
be used for any navigational improvement 
cr other modification of the navigable waters 
of the United States. Funds appropriated 
pursuant to this section shall remain avail- 
able until expended. 

The amendments of the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works are as 
follows: 


On page 27, line 11, strike “coordination” 
end insert “cooperation”; 

On page 29, line 13, strike “is” and insert 
“and the Secretary of the Interior are“; 

On page 29, line 22, strike “in consultation 
with” and insert “and”; 

On page 31, line 9, strike “in consultation 
with“ and insert and“: 

On page 31, line 14, strike “finds” and in- 
sert “and the Secretary of the Interior find”; 

On page 31, line 16, strike “he” and insert 
“they”; 
On page 31, line 19, after “Secretary” insert 
“and the Secretary of the Interior”; 

On page 31, line 23, strike “the Secretary 
of the Interior,”; 

On page 32, line 18, after “Secretary” in- 
sert “and the Secretary of the Interior"; 

On page 33, line 19, after “Secretary,” in- 
sert “the Secretary of the Interior,”; 

On page 33, line 25, strike “, in consulta- 
tion with” and insert “and”; 

On page 34, line 3, after “Secretary” insert 
“and the Secretary of the Interior“; 

On page 34, line 5, strike he finds“ and in- 
sert “they find”; 

On page 34, line 14, strike the comma and 
insert “and the Secretary of the Interior"; 

On page 35, line 14, strike “determines” and 
insert “and the Secretary of the Interior de- 
termine”; 

On page 35, line 20, after “Secretary” in- 
sert “and the Secretary of the Interior”; 

On page 36, line 17, after “Secretary” in- 
sert “and the Secretary of the Interior”; 

On page 37, line 20, strike is“ and insert 
“and the Secretary of the Interior are”; 

On page 38, line 6, strike “in consultation 
with” and insert “and”; 

On page 39, line 21, strike “in consultation 
with” and insert “and”; 

On page 40, line 1, strike “finds” and insert 
“and the Secretary of the Interior find”; 

On page 40, line 6, after Secretary“ insert 
“and the Secretary of the Interior“: 
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On page 40, line 10, strike “the Secretary 
of the Interior.“ 

On page 41, line 7, after “Secretary” insert 
“and the Secretary of the Interior“; 

On page 42, line 9, after “Secretary,” insert 
“the Secretary of the Interior,“: 

On page 42, line 12, after “Secretary” insert 
“and the Secretary of the Interior“, 

On page 42, line 14, strike he“ and insert 
“they”; 

On page 42, line 21, strike “, in consulta- 
tion with“ and insert “and”; 

On page 43, line 5, strike the comma and 
insert “and the Secretary of the Interior"; 

On page 44, line 6, strike “determines” and 
insert “and the Secretary of the Interior de- 
termine”; 

On page 44, line 12, after “Secretary” insert 
“and the Secretary of the Interior"; 

On page 45, line 10, after “Secretary” insert 
“and the Secretary of the Interior". 


So as to make the bill read: 
PURPOSES 


SEcTION 1. (a) In order to assist commer- 
cial and recreational harvesters of the salmon 
and steelhead resources within the conser- 
vation area established by this Act in the 
State of Washington to overcome temporary 
economic dislocations arising from the de- 
cisions in the case of United States v. Wash- 
ington, this Act authorizes the establishment 
of a cooperative program involving the 
United States, the State of Washington, the 
Treaty Tribes acting through the Northwest 
Indian Fisheries Commission, and other 
appropriate parties, to— 

(1) encourage stability in and promote the 
economic well being of the commercial fish- 
ing and charter fishing industries and im- 
prove the distribution of fishing power be- 
tween treaty and nontreaty fisheries through 
(a) the purchase of commercial and charter 
fishing vessels, gear and licenses; and (b) 
coordinated research, enforcement, enhance- 
ment and management of salmon and steel- 
head resources and habitat; and 

(2) improve the quality of, and maintain 
the opportunities for, salmon and steelhead 
recreational fishing. 

(b) The benefits of steelhead enhance- 
ment undertaken pursuant to this Act 
should accrue to the recreational fishery. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. As used in this Act, unless the con- 
text otherwise requires: 

(1) The term “charter vessels” means any 
vessels licensed by the State of Washington 
to carry passengers for hire for the purpose 
of recreational salmon fishing. 

(2) The term “charter fishing” means fish- 
ing undertaken aboard charter vessels. 

(3) The term “Columbia River Treaty 
Tribe” means the Confederated Tribes and 
Bands of the Yakima Indian Nation of 
Washington, the Confederated Tribes of the 
Warm Springs Indian Reservation of Oregon, 
the Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation of Oregon, and the Nez 
Perce Tribe of Idaho, and any other treaty 
tribe whose fishing rights in the Columbia 
River drainage basin under a treaty have 
been recognized by a Federal Court. 

(4) The term “Columbia River Inter- 
Tribal Fish Commission” means the orga- 
nization established by the Columbia River 
Treaty Tribes to assist and coordinate tribal 
fisheries research, enhancement and man- 
agement within the Columbia River drain- 
age basin. 

(5) The term “commercial fishing” means 
fishing for the purpose of sale or barter. 

(6) The term “commercial fishing vessel” 
or “fishing vessel“ means any vessel, boat, 
ship, or other craft which is licensed for, 
and used for, equipped to be used for, or of 
a type which is normally used for, commer- 
cial salmon fishing. 

(7) The term “conservation area” means 
all salmon and steelhead habitat within the 
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State of Washington except for the Columbia 
River drainage basin, and in the fishery con- 
servation zone adjacent to the State which 
is subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

(8) The term “enhancement” means proj- 
ects undertaken to increase the production of 
naturally spawning or artifically propagated 
stocks of salmon or steelhead, or to protect, 
conserve, or improve the habitat of such 
stocks. 

(9) The term “habitat” means those por- 
tions of the land or water, including the con- 
stituent elements thereof, (A) which salmon 
or steelhead occup at any time during their 
life cycle, or (B) which affect the salmon or 
steelhead resources. 

(10) The term “Northwest Indian Pisheries 
Commission” means the organization estab- 
lished by the Treaty Tribes to assist and co- 
ordinate tribal fisheries research, enhance- 
ment, and management within the conserva- 
tion area. 

(11) The term recreational fishing” means 
fishing for personal use and enjoyment using 
conventional angling gear, and not for sale 
or barter. 

(12) The term “salmon” means any anad- 
romous species of the family Salmonidae 
and Genus Oncorhynchus, commonly known 
as Pacific salmon, including: 

Chinook (king) salmon—Oncorhynchus 
tshawytscha; 

Coho (silver) salmon—Oncorhynchus ki- 
sutch; 

Pink (humpback) salmon—Oncorhynchus 
gorbuscha; 

Chum (dog) salmon—Oncorhynchus keta; 
and 

Sockeye 
nerka. 

(13) The term “salmon or steelhead re- 
source” means any stock of salmon or steel- 
head. 

(14) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

(15) The term State“ means the State of 
Washington. 

(16) The term “steelhead” means the anad- 
romous rainbow trout species Salfon gald- 
neri, commonly known as steelhead. 

(17) The term “stock” means a species, 
subspecies, race, geographical grouping, run, 
or other category of salmon or steelhead. 

(18) The term “treaty” means any treaty 
between the United States and any Treaty 
Tribe or Columbia River Treaty Tribe that 
relates to the reserved right of such tribe to 
harvest salmon and steelhead within the con- 
servation area or the Columbia River drain- 
age basin. 

(19) The term “Treaty Tribe“ means any 
Indian tribe recognized by the United States 
Government, with usual and accustomed 
fishing grounds in the conservation area, 
whose fishing right under a treaty has been 
recognized by a Federal court. 


TITLE I—COORDINATION 
COORDINATION GRANTS 


Sec. 101. (a) The Secretary, in cooperation 
with the Secretary of the Interior, is author- 
ized to establish a program to provide grants 
to prepare plans for programs established in 
titles I, II, and III of this Act in order to 
promote coordinated research, enforcement, 
enhancement, and management of the sal- 
mon and steelhead resources within the con- 
servation area and Columbia River drainage 
basin consistent with the purposes of this 
Act. 

(b) Such grants shall be available for use 
by the State, the State of Oregon, the North- 
west Indian Fisheries Commission, the 
Columbia River Inter-Tribal Fish Commis- 
sion, or any joint governmental entity estab- 
lished for undertaking research, or providing 
advice on or mechanisms for coordinated 
management or enforcement, or preparing 
the plans and programs described in titles 
I, II. and III of this Act. 


(red) salmon—Oncorhynchus 
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MANAGEMENT COORDINATION 


Sec. 102. The Secretary shall establish 
an advisory committee to develop effec- 
tive procedures, mechanisms, or institu- 
tional arrangements to coordinate research, 
enhancement, management, and enforce- 
ment policies for Pacific Northwest salmon 
and steelhead, and to resolve disputes 
between management entities concerned 
with stocks of common interest. The com- 
mittee shall include appropriate Federal, 
State, and tribal representatives and such 
other persons knowledgeable with regard to 
salmon resources of the area designated by 
the Secretary. Principal objectives of the 
coordinating mechanism shall include, but 
not be limited to— 

(1) development of common principles to 
guide enhancement activities; 

(2) promotion of harvest strategies and 
regulations which will encourage continued 
and increased investment by the salmon and 
steelhead producing jurisdictions; 

(3) optimum use of resources and man- 
power for enforcement; and 

(4) consideration of harvest and enhance- 
ment activities as they may relate to existing 
and future international commitments. 

The conclusions of the advisory committee 
and the comments and recommendations 
of the Secretary shall be transmitted to 
Congress within one year of the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 103. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Secretary for the pur- 
poses of carrying out the provisions of this 
title in fiscal years commencing after Sep- 
tember 31, 1980, an aggregate amount of 
$5,000,000. Funds appropriated pursuant to 
this section remain available to the Secre- 
tary until expended. 

TITLE II—RESOURCE ENHANCEMENT 

AND HABITAT MAINTENANCE 


Sec. 201. (a) AurHorrry.—The Secretary 
and the Secretary of the Interior are au- 
thorized to establish a program to provide 
grants for projects for the enhancement of 
the salmon and steelhead resources of the 
conservation area. 

(b) Plax.— Any such project must be in 
accordance with a comprehensive en- 
hancement plan developed and agreed to 
by the State and the Northwest Indian 
Fisheries Commission within 18 months 
after the date of enactment of this Act 
and approved by the Secretary and the 
Secretary of the Interlor, as provided in 
this title. The State shall solicit and con- 
sider the comments and views of the 
Washington Salmon and Steelhead Re- 
search Council and interested commercial 
and recreational fishermen in developing 
the comprehensive enhancement plan. 

(c) Scopr.—The comprehensive en- 
hancement plan, and any revisions, 
amendments, or modifications of such 
plan, shall describe all enhancement proj- 
ects in the conservation area, and associ- 
ated stocking policies (when relevant), in- 
cluding any related research necessary to 
such enhancement anticipated by the 
State and the Northwest Indian Fisheries 
Commission for a period of at least 5 years. 

(d) StTanparps——The comprehensive en- 
hancement plan shall include such stand- 
ards, including restrictions or conditions 
as are necessary, to assure that any project 
included in the plan contributes toward 
the balanced and integrated development 
of the salmon and steelhead resources of 
the conservation area. Such standards 
shall include but not be limited to provi- 
sions designed to— 

(1) assure that all commercial and rec- 
reational fishermen and the Treaty Tribes 
within the conservation area shall have an 
opportunity to participate in the benefits 
of the salmon resources development; 
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(2) minimize significant adverse interac- 
tion between naturally spawning and ar- 
tifically propagated stocks; 

(3) ensure that all projects included 
within the plan are designed to comple- 
ment the contribution of sound State, 
Federal, and Tribal enhancement activities 
in the conservation area; 

(4) ensure that all projects included with- 
in the plan are economically and biologically 
sound and supported by adequate scientific 
research; and 

(5) assure that all projects included with- 
in the plan achieve significant benefits rela- 
tive to the overall cost of each such project. 

(e) APPRovAL.—(1) The Secretary and the 
Secretary of the Interior, shall review the 
comprehensive enhancement plan and ap- 
prove such plan within 120 days of the date 
of receipt of the plan, if found to be con- 
sistent with this Act and other applicable 
law. If the Secretary and the Secretary of the 
Interior find that such plan is not in con- 
formity with the provisions of this Act or 
other applicable law, they shall return such 
plan to the State and the Northwest Indian 
Fisheries Commission with recommendations. 

(2) Upon receiving the plan, the Secre- 
tary and the Secretary of the Interior shall— 

(A) publish a notice in the Federal Regis- 
ter of the availability of the plan; 

(B) provide a copy of the-plan to the 
Attorney General, the Pacific Fishery Man- 
agement Council and, upon request, to any 
other interested person or group, and solicit 
and consider the comments and views of such 
persons or entities with respect to the plan; 

(C) undertake a biological and technical 
review of the plan, in consultation with the 
Washington Salmon and Steelhead Research 
Council, and other individuals knowledgeable 
with regard to the salmon and steelhead re- 
sources of the conservation area; 

(D) provide a copy of the plan to and con- 
sult with the Secretary of State, with respect 
to the effect of such plan on any interna- 
tional fisheries; and n 

(E) determine whether the State and the 
Northwest Indian Fisheries Commission, act- 
ing through its chosen agency or agencies, 
have the authority to carry out the plan in 
accordance with this Act, and any standards 
included within the comprehensive enhance- 
ment plan. 

(3) The Secretary and the Secretary of 
the Interior shall not approve a comprehen- 
sive enhancement plan submitted by the 
State and the Northwest Indian Fisheries 
Commission unless the State and Northwest 
Indian Fisheries Commission agree not to 
undertake any salmon or steelhead enhance- 
ment project, using funds provided pursuant 
to this title or otherwise, that would be in- 
consistent with the comprehensive enhance- 
ment plan. 

(f) STEELHEAD.—The comprehensive en- 
hancement plan as it relates to steelhead 
shall seek to minimize the harvest of steel- 
head by nonrecreational fishing and shall be 
designed to — 

(1) ensure that salmon enhancement pro- 
jects included in the plan do not have signif- 
icant adverse impacts on important steel- 
head stocks; 

(2) ensure that the benefits of steelhead 
enhancement projects included in the plan 
accrue solely to recreational fisheries; and 

(3) encourage the Treaty Tribes to forego 
or limit their nonrecreational fishing for 
steelhead, either by enhancement, manage- 
ment, or selective harvest techniques, in re- 
turn for the salmon enhancement projects 
embodied in the comprehensive enhance- 
ment plan that will replace any resultant 
tribal losses. 


(g) 


REVIEW, MODIFICATION, AMENDMENT, 
OR REVISIONS.—The comprehensive enhance- 
ment plan shall be reviewed periodically 
The Secretary, the Secretary of the Interior. 
the State, or the Northwest Indian Fisheries 
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Commission may request a review, modifica- 
tion, or revision of the plan at any time. 
Any revision or modification of the plan, de- 
veloped and agreed to by the State and the 
Northwest Indian Fisheries Commission, 
shall be approved by the Secretary and the 
Secretary of the Interior, within 45 days of 
receipt of the proposed revision or modi- 
fication, if such revision or modification is 
in conformity with this Act and other ap- 
plicable law. The Secretary and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may withdraw approv- 
al of the plan if they find that (1) the plan 
or its implementation is not consistent with 
the Act, and (2) no modification or revi- 
sion has been agreed to by the State and the 
Northwest Indian Fisheries Commission to 
correct any such inconsistencies. 


ENHANCEMENT PROJECTS 


Sec. 202. After the approval of the com- 
prehensive enhancement plan, the State 
or the Northwest Indian Fisheries Com- 
mission may submit project proposals to the 
Secretary and the Secretary of the Interior 
in such manner and form as the Secretary 
shall prescribe. Such application shall in- 
clude at least— 

(1) plans, specifications, and cost esti- 
mates of the proposed enhancement project, 
including estimates of both the capital con- 
struction costs of the project and the opera- 
tion and maintenance costs after commence- 
ment of the project; 

(2) the enhancement goals that are sought 
to be achieved by the proposed project, in- 
cluding, but not limited to— 

(A) a description of the affected stocks; 

(B) an analysis of the expected impacts on 
the salmon and steelhead resource; and 

(C) a projection of the expected impacts 
on each type of commercial and recreational 
fishing; 

(3) evidence that the State, the Northwest 
Indian Fisheries Commission, or Treaty 
Tribe, acting through its chosen agency or 
agencies, has obtained or is likely to obtain 
any necessary titles to, interests in, rights-of- 
way over, or licenses covering the use of the 
relevant land; 

(4) an analysis of, and supporting data for, 
the economic and biological integrity and 
viability of the project; and 

(5) such other information as the Secre- 
tary and the Secretary of the Interior deter- 
mine is necessary to assure that the pro- 
posed project is consistent with the approved 
enhancement plan and the provisions of this 
Act. 

APPROVAL AND FUNDING OF PROJECTS 

Sec. 203. (a) The Secretary and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may approve any project 
that is consistent with the approved en- 
hancement plan and the provisions of this 
Act, and shall promptly notify the State, the 
Northwest Indian Fisheries Commission, and 
upon request any other interested party of 
the approval of a project and the amount of 
funding made available under this title for 
such project. 

(b) The total Federal share of all en- 
hancement projects funded annually by this 
section shall not exceed 50 percent of the 
total amount expended for such projects, 
except that this limitation shall not apply 
to projects proposed by the Northwest Indian 
Fisheries Commission. The State share may 
include both real and personal property and 
shall include such amounts spent by the 
State, after July 1, 1977, for enhancement 
projects consistent with this Act and the 
plan. Title to, or other interest in, such 
property shall remain within the State. 

(c) The Federal share shall be paid in such 
amounts and at such times as the Secretary 
deems appropriate, consistent with this Act 
and the goals of the comprehensive plan. 

REVIEW OF ENHANCEMENT PROJECTS 


Sec. 204. The Secretary and the Secretary 
of the Interior shall establish, in consulta- 
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tion with the State and the Northwest In- 
dian Fisheries Commission, a system to 
monitor and evaluate on a continuing basis 
all enhancement projects for which funds 
have been distributed under this title, and 
may discontinue or suspend distribution of 
all or part of the funds if any project is not 
being carried out in a manner consistent 
with the comprehensive enhancement plan 
and this Act. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 205. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary, for the purposes 
of carrying out the provisions of this title, 
not to exceed the following sums: 

(1) $42,000,000 for enhancement projects, 
to be available over a period of 8 years from 
October 1, 1981; and 

(2) $30,500,000 for operation, maintenance 
and monitoring, where necessary, of enhance- 
ment projects authorized under this title, to 
be available over a period of 8 years follow- 
ing completion of each such project. 


If the State and the Northwest Indian Fish- 
eries Commission fail to submit a compre- 
hensive enhancement plan as described in 
this title to the Secretary within 18 months 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary may revert all moneys appropriated 
pursuant to this section to the United States 
Treasury. 
TITLE III—COLUMBIA RIVER RESOURCE 
ENHANCEMENT AND HABITAT MAINTE- 
NANCE 


Sec. 301. (a) AurHorrry.—The Secretary 
and the Secretary of the Interior are author- 
ized to establish a program to provide grants 
for projects for the enhancement of the 
salmon and steelhead resources of the 
Columbia River drainage basin. 

(b) Pran.—Any such project must be in 
accordance with a comprehensive plan that 
is developed and agreed to by the State, the 
State of Oregon, and the Columbia River 
Inter-Tribal Fish Commission within 18 
months, after the date of enactment of this 
Act and approved by the Secretary and the 
Secretary of the Interior, as provided in 
this title, the States shall solicit and consider 
the comments and views of interested com- 
mercial and recreational fishermen in devel- 
oping the comprehensive enhancement plan. 

(c) Scope—The comprehensive enhance- 
ment plan, and any revisions, amendments, 
or modifications of such plan, shall describe 
all enhancement projects in the area, and 
associated stocking policies (when relevant), 
including any related research necessary to 
such enhancement, anticipated by the State, 
the State of Oregon, and the Columbia River 
for a period of at least 5 years. 

(d) Sranparps——The comprehensive en- 
hancement plan shall include such stand- 
ards, including restrictions or conditions as 
are necessary to assure that any project in- 
cluded in the plan contributes toward the 
balanced and integrated development of the 
salmon and steelhead resources of the Co- 
lumbia River drainage basin. Such standards 
shall include but not be limited to provisions 
designed to— 

(1) assure that all commercial and recrea- 
tional fishermen and the Columbia River 
Treaty Tribes within the area encompassed 
by the comprehensive enhancement plan and 
the fishery conservation zone adjacent to the 
State and the State of Oregon shall have an 
opportunity to participate in the benefits of 
the salmon resources development; 

(2) minimize significant adverse interac- 
tion between naturally spawning and arti- 
ficially propagated stocks; 

(3) ensure that all projects included with- 
in the plan are designed to complement the 
contribution of sound State, Federal, and 
tribal enhancement and mitigation activi- 
ties; 

(4) ensure that all projects included with- 
in the plan are economically and biologically 
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sound and supported by adequate scientific 
research; and 

(5) assure that all projects included with- 
in the plan achieve significant benefits rela- 
tive to the overall cost of each such project. 

(e) ApprovaL.—(1) The Secretary and the 
Secretary of the Interlor shall review the 
comprehensive plan and approve such plan 
within 120 days of the date of receipt of the 
plan if such plan is found to be consistent 
with this Act and other applicable law. If 
the Secretary and the Secretary of the In- 
terior find that such plan is not in conform- 
ity with the provision of this Act or other 
applicable law, he shall return such plan to 
the State, the State of Oregon, and the Co- 
lumbia River Inter-Tribal Fish Commission. 

(2) Upon receiving the plan, the Secretary 
and the of the Interior shall— 

(A) publish a notice in the Federal Regis- 
ter of the availability of the plan; 

(B) provide a copy of the plan to the 
Secretary of the Army, the Attorney General, 
the Pacific Fishery Management Council, the 
Administrator of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, and upon request, to any other 
interested person or group, and solicit and 
consider the comments and views of such 
persons or entities, with respect to the plan. 

(C) undertake a biological and technical 
review of the plan, in consultation with in- 
dividuals knowledgeable with regard to the 
salmon and steelhead resources of the con- 
servation area; 

(D) provide a copy of the plan to and con- 
sult with the Secretary of State, with respect 
to the effect of such plan on any interna- 
tional fisheries; and 

(E) determine whether the State, the 
State of Oregon, and the Columbia River 
Inter-Tribal Fish Commission, acting 
through its chosen agency or agencies, 
have the authority to carry out the plan 
in accordance with this Act, and any stand- 
ards included within the comprehensive 
enhancement plan. 

(3) The Secretary and the Secretary of 
the Interior shall not approve a compre- 
hensive enhancement plan submitted by 
the State, the State of Oregon, and the 
Columbia River Inter-Tribal Fish Commis- 
sion unless the State, the State of Oregon, 
and the Columbia River Inter-Tribal Fish 
Commission agree not to undertake any 
salmon or steelhead enhancement project, 
using funds provided pursuant to this title 
or otherwise, that would be inconsistent 
with the comprehensive enhancement plan. 

(f) STEELHEAaD.—The comprehensive en- 
hancement plan as it relates to steelhead 
shall seek to minimize the harvest of steel- 
head by nonrecreational fishing and shall 
be designed to— 

(1) ensure that salmon enhancement 
projects included in the plan do not have 
significant adverse impacts on important 
steelhead stocks; 


(2) ensure that the benefits of steelhead 
enhancement projects included in the plan 
accrue solely to recreational fisheries; and 


(3) encourage the Columbia River Treaty 
Tribes to forego or limit their nonrecrea- 
tional fishing for steelhead, either by en- 
hancement, management, or selective har- 
vest techniques, in return for the salmon 
enhancement projects embodied in the com- 
prehensive enhancement plan that will re- 
place any resultant tribal losses. 


(g) Revrew, MODIFICATION, AMENDMENTS, 
oR REvisions.—The comprehensive plan 
shall be reviewed periodically. The Secre- 
tary, the Secretary of the Interior, the State, 
the State of Oregon, or the Columbia River 
Inter-Tribal Fish Commission may request 
a review, modification, or revision of the 
plan at any time. The Secretary and the 
Secretary of the Interior may withdraw ap- 
proval of the plan if they find that (1) the 
plan or its implementation is not consistent 
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with the Act, and (2) no modification or 
revision has been agreed to by the State and 
the Columbia River Inter-Tribal Fish Com- 
mission to correct any such inconsistencies. 
Any revision or modification of the plan, 
developed and agreed to by the State, the 
State of Oregon, and the Columbia River 
Inter-Tribal Fish Commission, shall be ap- 
proved by the Secretary and the Secretary 
of the Interior, within 45 days of receipt of 
the proposed revision or modification, if 
such revision or modification is in conform- 
ity with this Act and other applicable law. 
ENHANCEMENT PROJECTS 

Sec. 302. After the approval of the compre- 
hensive enhancement plan, the State, the 
State of Oregon, or the Columbia River 
inter-Tribal Fish Commission may submit 
project proposals to the Secretary and the 
Secretary of the Interior in such manner and 
form as the Secretary shail prescribe. Such 
application shall include at least— 

(1) plans, specifications, and cost estimates 
of the proposed enhancement project, includ- 
ing estimates of both the capital construc- 
tion costs of the project and the operation 
and maintenance costs after commencement 
of the project; 

(2) the enhancement goals that are sought 
to be achieved by the proposed project, in- 
cluding, but not limited to— 

(A) a description of the affected stocks; 

(B) an analysis of the expected impacts on 
the salmon and steelhead resource; and 

(C) a projection of the expected impacts on 
each type of commercial and recreational 
fishing; 

(3) evidence that the State, the State of 
Oregon, the Columbia River Inter-Tribal Fish 
Commission or Columbia River Treaty Tribe, 
acting through its chosen agency or agencies, 
has obtained or is likely to obtain any nec- 
essary titles to, interests in, rights-of-way 
over, or licenses covering the use of the rel- 
evant land; 

(4) an analysis of, and supporting data 
for, the economic and biological integrity and 
viability of the project; and 

(5) such other information as the Secre- 
tary and the Secretary of the Interior deter- 
mine is necessary to assure that the proposed 
project is consistent with the approved en- 
hancement plan and the provisions of this 
Act. 


APPROVAL AND FUNDING OF PROJECTS 


Sec. 303. (a) The Secretary and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may approve any project 
that is consistent with the approved en- 
hancement plan and the provisions of this 
Act, and shall promptly notify the State, the 
State of Oregon, the Columbia River Inter- 
Tribal Fish Commission, Tribal Fisheries 
Commission, and upon request any other in- 
terested party of the approval of a project 
and the amount of funding made available 
under this title for such project. 

(b) The total Federal share of all enhance- 
ment projects funded annually by this sec- 
tion shall not exceed 75 percent of the total 
amount expended for such projects, except 
that this limitation shall not apply to proj- 
ects proposed by the Columbia River Inter- 
Tribal Fish Commission. The State and the 
State of Oregon share may include both real 
and personal property and shall include such 
amounts spent by the State or the State of 
Oregon after July 1, 1977, for enhancement 
projects consistent with this Act and the 
plan. Title to, or other interest in, such prop- 
erty shall remain within the State. 

(c) The Federal share shall be paid in 
such amounts and at such times as the Sec- 
retary deems appropriate, consistent with 
this Act and the goals of the comprehensive 
plan. 

REVIEW OF ENHANCEMENT PROJECTS 


Sec. 304. The Secretarv and the Secretary 
of the Interior shall establish, in consulta- 
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tion with the State, the State of Oregon, and 
the Columbia River Inter-Tribal Fish Com- 
mission, a system to monitor and evaluate 
on a continuing basis all enhancement proj- 
ects for which funds have been distributed 
under this title, and may discontinue or 
suspend distribution of all or part of the 
funds if any project is not being carried out 
in a manner consistent with the comprehen- 
sive enhancement plan and this Act. 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec, 305. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Secretary, for the pur- 
poses of carrying out the provisions of this 
title, not to exceed the following sums: 

(1) $20,000,000 for enhancement projects, 
to be available over a period of 8 years from 
October 1, 1981; and 

(2) $10,000,000 for operation, maintenance 
and monitoring, where necessary, of en- 
hancement projects authorized under this 
title, to be available over a period of 8 years 
following completion of each such project. 
If the State, the State of Oregon, and the 
Columbia River Inter-Tribal Fish Commis- 
sion fail to submit a comprehensive en- 
hancement plan as described in this title to 
the Secretary within 18 months after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
may revert all moneys appropriated pursuant 
to this section to the United States Treasury. 
TITLE IV—COMMERCIAL FISHING FLEET 

ADJUSTMENT 
FLEET ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 

Sec. 401. (a) The Secretary, upon approval 
of a program submitted pursuant to section 
403 of this title, is authorized to distribute 
Federal funds to the State, subject to the 
standards, conditions, and restrictions set 
forth in this title, for the purchase of com- 
mercial fishing and charter vessels, gear, and 
licenses by the State in accordance with the 
provisions of this title. 

(b) Title to any vessel or other personal 
property purchased under a State program 
approved by the Secretary in accordance 
with the provisions of this title shall vest 
upon purchase in the State. If the State 
sells such vessels or other property, title 
may pass in accordance with such sale. 

STANDARDS 

Sec. 402. The State shall submit to the Sec- 
retary a program plan within 3 months of 
the date of enactment of this Act designed 
to— 

(1) provide incentives for early retirement 
of licenses, or early sale of vessels and gear; 

(2) set aside specific allocations of funds 
for each gear type to achieve the specific 
fleet reductions provided for in the program; 
and 

(3) obtain an effective and expeditious re- 
duction in the overall fishing capacity of 
and the number of vessels and licenses in 
the non-Indian commercial and charter 
salmon fishing fleets in the conservation 
area. 

PROGRAM APPROVAL 


Sec. 403. (a) The State shall submit its pro- 
gram and submit revisions, modifications, or 
amendments to the Secretary in accordance 
with standards established pursuant to sec- 
tion 402 and in such manner and form as the 
Secretary shall prescribe. 

(b) Prior to approving such program or any 
revision, modification, or amendment, and 
authorizing Federal funds to be distributed 
in accordance with this title, the Secretary 
must find that 

(1) the State, acting through its chosen 
agency or agencies, has authority to carry out 
a commercial and charter vessel fleet reduc- 
tion program in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this title; 

(2) the State program prohibits the pur- 
chase of any fishing vessel unless all State 
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commercial and charter salmon fishing 
licenses attached to the vessel are also sold 
to the State; 

(3) the State program provides that no 
person may purchase from the State any 
vessel which that person or a member of 
that person's immediate family had previ- 
ously sold to the State; 

(4) the State program provides that no 
person may purchase any vessel sold to the 
State pursuant to the program and use such 
vessel for commercial or charter salmon fish- 
ing in the conservation area, unless State law 
provides that the use of such vessel could 
not result in any additional fishing effort 
in the non-Indian fishing fleet; 

(5) the State program provides for pur- 
chase of vessels and gear at their fair mar- 
ket value; 

(6) the State program provides for the re- 
duction of salmon fishing licenses; through 
purchase of such licenses at their fair mar- 
ket value, and the use of bonuses and 
schedules, to— 

(A) secure an early retirement from the 
salmon fishery; 

(B) recognize productiveness if the com- 
mercial harvesters using a gear type wish 
that gear type's specific allocation of funds 
to recognize productiveness; and 

(C) recognize passenger-carrying capacity 
for charter fishing licenses; 

(7) the State program provides for the 
purchase of only salmon fishing licenses 
from outstanding marginally productive 
commerical salmon fishermen; 

(8) the State maintains a moratorium, or 
similar program, to preclude the issuance of 
new commercial and charter salmon fishing 
licenses as of the effective date of this Act; 
and 

(9) the State has established a revolving 
fund for the operation of the fleet reduc- 
tion program that includes individual ac- 
counts for each gear type and that any 
moneys received by the State or its agents 
from the resale of any fishing vessel or gear 
purchased under the program (A) shall be 
placed in such revolving fund, (B) shall, for 
at least 3 years from the date of the pro- 
gram's inception be placed in the appro- 
priate gear type account, and (C) shall be 
used exclusively to purchase commercial 
fishing and charter vessels, gear, and licenses 
in according with the provisions of this title. 

(c) The Secretary shall approve such pro- 
gram within 90 days of the date of receipt 
of the program if found to be consistent 
with this Act and other applicable law. If 
the Secretary finds that such program is not 
in conformity with the provisions of this 
Act or other applicable law, he shall re- 
turn such program to the State with rec- 
ommendations. Any revision, modification, 
or amendment to the program shall be ap- 
proved within 30 days of receipt unless 
found to be inconsistent with this Act or 
other applicable law. 


REVIEW BY THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Sec. 404. (a) The Secretary shall conduct 
a continuing review of the State program to 
determine whether the program remains 
consistent with the purposes of this Act and 
the provisions of this title. Such review shall 
include a biennial audit of the records of the 
State program. 


(b) If the Secretary finds that the pro- 
gram or the administration thereof is no 
longer in compliance with this title, he shall 
reduce or discontinue distribution of funds 


under ths title, or take other appropriate 
action. 


(c) If the Secretary finds that any money 
provided to the State or obtained by the 
State from the resale of any fishing vessel 
or gear purchased under the program is not 
being used in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this title, the Secretary shall recover 
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such moneys from the fund and place such 
moneys in the United States Treasury. 


FLEET MOBILITY 


Sec. 405. The Secretary in coordination 
with the Pacific Fishery Management Coun- 
cil in its salmon management plan shall 
ensure that the fishing effort reduction that 
results from the fleet adjustment program 
of this title and the license moratorium of 
the State of Washington is not replaced by 
new fishing effort from outside the State of 
Washington. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 406. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary, for the purposes of 
carrying out the provisions of this title, 
$50,000,000 which shall be available over a 
period of 5 years from October 1, 1980, Pro- 
vided; That no more than $25,000,000 is 
authorized to be appropriated in any one 
fiscal year. 

TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS 
REGULATIONS 

Sec. 501. The Secretary may promulgate 
such regulations, in accordance with section 
553 of title 5, United States Code, as may be 
necessary to carry out this Act. 

REPORTS 

Sec. 502. The State, the Northwest Indian 
Fisheries Commission, the State of Oregon, 
and the Columbia River Inter-Tribal Fish 
Commission shall submit to the Secretary 
an annual report on the status of the pro- 
grams authorized by this Act or any other 
relevant report requested by such Secretary. 

RELATION TO OTHER LAWS 

Sec. 503. Nothing to this Act shall be 
construed— 

(1) to diminish either Federal, State, or 
tribal jurisdiction, responsibility, or rights 
in the field of resource enhancement and 
management, or control of water resources, 
submerged lands, or navigable waters; nor 
to limit the authority of Congress to author- 
ize and fund projects; or 

(2) as superseding, modifying, or repeal- 
ing any existing applicable law. 
AUTHORIZATION OF ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 504. In addition to other authoriza- 
tions of appropriations contained in this 
Act, there are authorized to be appropriated 
to the Secretary beginning October 1, 1980, 
an amount not to exceed $5,000,000 for the 
purpose of developing fisheries port facilities 
in the State of Oregon. Such facilities shall 
be primarily intended to accommodate 
fisheries other than salmon. The Secretary 
is authorized to obligate such funds for 
projects proposed by units of State or local 
government, Indian tribes, or private non- 
profit entities, and approved by the State of 
Oregon in consultation with the National 
Marine Fisheries Service and the Economic 
Development Administration. To the extent 
practicable, the Secretary shall assure that 
projects under this section are integrated 
with planning and assistance under the 
Public Works and Economic Development 
Act. Funds available under this section shall 
not be used for any navigational improve- 
ment or other modification of the navigable 
waters of the United States. Funds appro- 
priated pursuant to this section shall remain 
available until expended. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, this 
is a bill that is cleared unanimously by 
the Senate Commerce Committee and by 
the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works. It has been cleared with 
the Republican side and the Demo- 
cratic side. 

There is a small technical amendment 
which is going to be offered by the 
Senator from Oregon that merely 
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changes the language of the bill by strik- 
ing “is authorized to” and substituting 
“shall” on page 52, line 20, of the joint 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
reminds the Senator from Washington 
that that amendment is not in order until 
the committee amendments are dis- 
posed of. The committee amendments 
need to be disposed of. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I move the adop- 
tion of the committee amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the committee amendments 
are considered and agreed to en bloc, 
and without objection, the bill will be 
treated as original text for the purpose 
of further amendment. 

UP AMENDMENT NO, 1056 


(Purpose: To correct a technical error in the 


Mr. MAGNUSON. I call up this amend- 
ment on behalf of the Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. Packwoop). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Washington (Mr. Mac- 
NusoN), for Mr. PacKwoop, proposes an un- 
printed amendment numbered 1056: 

On page 52, line 20, strike “is authorized 
to“ and a substitute “shall”. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. This amendment by 
Mr. Packwoop is acceptable to me and 
the rest on the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (UP No. 1056) was 
agreed to. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, this 
legislation addresses the 6 years of re- 
sistance, bad feelings, economic disloca- 
tion and fishery mismanagement that 
have followed the 1974 Federal court de- 
cision of Judge George Boldt interpreting 
a series of treaties negotiated between 
the Federal Government and the North- 
west Indian tribes in the mid 1850’s. One 
of the early pioneers in establishing the 
Northwest’s salmon  industry—Mont 
Hawthorne—described these treaty ne- 
gotiations in a most fascinating way in 
today’s hindsight. He said: 

Back in the 1850's, after we signed the 
treaties, our soldiers moved a lot of the in- 
land tribes over across the mountains and 
right in with the fish Indians, When General 
Isaac Stevens talked them into signing, he 
made all sorts of promises . . but General 
Stevens never stayed around long enough 
to see what happened to his promises or 
them indians. (Alaska Silver, McKeown 
1951). 


Mr. President, what happened to those 
promises is a long, complex and emotion- 
filled history. Those treaties provided, 
among other things, that: 

The right of taking fish, at all usual and 
accustomed grounds and stations, is fur- 
ther secured to said Indians, in common with 
all citizens of the territory. 


The Federal district court ruled in 1974 
that this meant that the tribes had 
treaty rights to one-half of the salmon 
and steelhead which would pass through 
their traditional fishing grounds. After 
long and bitter appeals, the U.S. Supreme 
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Court affirmed this decision in most re- 
spects last July. 

This legislation seeks to bring a ne- 
gotiated resolution to much of this re- 
maining controversy. The legal battles, 
the physical violence, and the hard feel- 
ings on both sides is too lengthy to gc 
into at this point. It is our collective 
hope that the worst is now behind us and 
that we can get on with working out a 
long-term agreement on how to live with 
the Federal court decisions and build a 
better, more successful fishery for all 
concerned. This bill is an attempt to get 
the affected parties to agree upon a long- 
term program that can greatly assist in 
bringing order to the confused state of 
affairs, in bringing coordinated and prop- 
er management to the fishery resources 
of the Northwest, and in bringing relief 
to the commercial salmon fishing indus- 
try which was hurt by the Boldt decision. 
The parties who have been adversely af- 
fected by this decision need the programs 
of this bill, and the resource needs the 
management coordination and planning 
this bill provides. 

This bill as reported by both commit- 
tees is basically the same as the substi- 
tute amendment (amendment No. 1686) 
which I introduced in March 24 of this 
year. The major changes which I felt 
were necessary included: inclusion of the 
Columbia River within the enhancement 
proposals of the legislation; addressing 
the steelhead controversy in a compre- 
hensive and negotiated fashion; address- 
ing the lack of fishery management co- 
ordination in the Northwest’s salmon 
fishery; a more effective and meaningful 
enhancement program; and a more re- 
sponsive fleet adjustment program. I felt 
very strongly that these changes needed 
to be made to the bill as it was intro- 
duced, and I am happy to say that my 
substitute amendment and the above 
changes it addressed were supported by 
Senator Jackson and both Senators 
Packwoop and HATFIELD of Oregon. 

The bill is structured into five titles. 
Title I calls for coordination amongst 
the State, Federal, and tribal fishery 
managers in regards to: First, the com- 
prehensive enhancement plan called for 
in titles II and III; second, fishery re- 
search; third, enforcement activities and 
policies; and fourth, management of the 
area’s salmon and steelhead resources. 
Section 102 also calls for the Secretary 
of Commerce to establish an advisory 
committee to develop and recommend 
effective procedures, mechanisms, or in- 
stitutional arrangements: To coordinate 
research, enhancement, management 
and enforcement policies for Pacific 
Northwest salmon and steelhead; and to 
resolve disputes between management 
entities concerned with stocks of com- 
mon interest. This advisory committee 
shall include appropriate representatives 
of Federal, State and tribal agencies, 
and other persons knowledgeable with 
regard to the fishery resources. It is fit- 
ting, at this point, to acknowledge and 
thank the Commerce Committee’s sal- 
mon management advisory group, 
chaired by Mr. Harold Lokken, for the 
thought and effort they have invested in 
the preliminary development of these 
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difficult management coordination con- 
cepts. 

Title II establishes authority for the 
development of a comprehensive and co- 
ordinated fishery enhancement plan for 
western Washington State. This plan 
must be developed within 18 months by 
the State of Washington and the North- 
west Indian Fisheries Commission—the 
organization established by the treaty 
tribes to coordinate tribal fisheries re- 
search, enhancement, and management 
within the conservation area. This plan 
is intended to govern all future enhance- 
ment by the parties. The bill sets out a 
number of standards for this plan, which 
are discussed in more detail in the com- 
mittee report. The bill also provides that 
no enhancement plan shall be approved 
unless the State and the treaty tribes, 
acting through the Commission, agree 
not to undertake any enhancement proj- 
ect that is inconsistent with the com- 
prehensive plan. This comprehensive 
plan requires a commitment from the 
parties to abide by its terms and objec- 
tives—without such a binding commit- 
ment, the purposes of coordination and 
cooperation would not be met and the 
plan would be a hollow shell. 

Section 204 of the bill calls for the Sec- 
retaries, in consultation with the State 
and the Northwest Indian Fisheries 
Commission to establish a system to 
monitor and evaluate on a continuing 
basis all enhancement projects for which 
funds have been distributed under this 
title. I would like to point out at this 
time a printing error on page 16 of the 
report on the bill. The second sentence 
of the paragraph describing section 204 
was misprinted and should read: 

It is the Committee's intent that the moni- 
toring activity shall not be undertaken by 
the parties to the plan but rather should 
be undertaken by the National Marine Fish- 
erles Service and the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 


Finally, title II also addresses the com- 
plex and emotional issue of steelhead 
trout. Steelhead is highly prized by 
sportsmen as a game fish, and this legis- 
lation recognizes the highly desirable 
game fish characteristics of steelhead. 
The legislation recognizes, and does not 
abrogate, the treaty tribal rights to steel- 
head. The bill requires that the steelhead 
controversy must be worked out by 
agreement within the context of the 
comprehensive plan. What we want to 
see is the restoration of steelhead abun- 
dance which has been diminishing for a 
number of reasons including alleged 
overfishing and mismanagement. 


This plan provides the opportunity for 
the parties to establish outstanding 
steelhead sport fisheries unencumbered 
by net fisheries. The intent is to have 
the tribes and State work this problem 
out together. Section 201(f) does not 
mandate any particular outcome on the 
specific details of the steelhead agree- 
ment, and it is not intended to deny the 
tribes’ their ceremonial and subsistence 
steelhead fishery. But the steelhead 
problem has simply got to be addressed 
effectively within this plan—the present 
situation is not adequate. The bill seeks 
to establish a binding framework which 
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will minimize the nonrecreational har- 
vest of steelhead, increase effective en- 
forcement, minimize potential enhance- 
ment conflicts between steelhead and 
salmon, and provide that the benefits of 
steelhead enhancement under this bill 
accrue to the sport fisherman. This man- 
dated negotiation will not be an easy 
one, but I have confidence in the State 
and tribal ability to find an acceptable 
solution within the dictates of this legis- 
lation. 

I would also like to point out that the 
State in the development and imple- 
mentation of this plan has the authority 
under this title to provide for enhance- 
ment projects that would be undertaken 
by nonprofit and volunteer associations 
if such projects meet the requirements 
of the title and State law. Such projects 
would not be expected to be very large 
scale projects—for example, a major 
hatchery. Because of the commitment 
many volunteers concerned about stream 
rehabilitation, this can be a cost-effec- 
tive use of enhancement moneys. 

Title III of the bill provides for an en- 
hancement program similar to title II's, 
for the Columbia River. This is a new 
title in the bill that I proposed as part 
of amendment No. 1686, which I am 
happy to say was concurred in by Sena- 
tors JACKSON, HATFIELD and PacKwoop. 
This title of the bill responds to a similar 
treaty rights decision by a Federal court 
affecting this river system. The parties 
responsible for drawing up this compre- 
hensive plan are the State of Washing- 
ton, the State of Oregon, and the Ca- 
lumbia River Inter-Tribal Fish Commis- 
sion. The inclusion of the Columbia in 
this legislation is also important to a 
coordinated and comprehensive resolu- 
tion of the problems facing the ocean 
troll and charter fleets. 

The area to be encompassed in the 
Columbia River drainage basin enhance- 
ment plan is for the parties to deter- 
mine; however, in this regard subsec- 
tions 301(d) (4) and (5) are to be noted. 
Paragraph (4) provides that the proj- 
ects must be “economically and bi- 
ologically sound,” and paragraph (5) 
provides that “all projects included 
within the plan achieve significant bene- 
fits relative to the overall cost of each 
such project.” 

Title IV of the bill provides for a fleet- 
adjustment, or “buy-back” program to 
give the commercial and charter salmon 
fishermen who have been economically 
dislocated as a result of the Boldt deci- 
sion the opportunity to sell their licenses, 
vessels, and gear and leave the salmon 
fishery. Traditional patterns of commer- 
cial fishery have been severely curtailed 
in order to provide one-half of the sal- 
mon resource to the treaty tribes. These 
Federal court decisions and their conse- 
quences could not have been foreseen by 
these fishermen, yet they are the indi- 
viduals who must live with the economic 
consequences of the decision’s imple- 
mentation. This program gives these fish- 
ermen the opportunity to leave the sal- 
mon fishery by establishing a voluntary 
buy-back program. 

This title also provides that the fishing 
effort reduction that results from the 
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buy-back program of this act and the 
State of Washington’s license moratori- 
um will not be replaced by new fishing 
effort from outside the State. This man- 
date is not intended to exclude fishermen 
who are presently licensed for the fishery 
off the Washington coast. However, this 
section is intended to require the Council 
and the Secretary to take appropriate 
steps to insure that fishing effort off the 
Washington coast does not increase 
above the levels achieved by the fleet ad- 
justment program and State moratori- 
um. New entrants to this fishery could 
commence operations in the area, how- 
ever, by purchase of an existing license 
owned by a fisherman who has the req- 
uisite historical participation. This man- 
date is not inconsistent with any provi- 
sion of the FCMA; however, the provision 
is intended to take precedence should 
such a question of consistency arise. 

Title V contains a number of miscel- 
laneous provisions. It provides that this 
legislation should not be construed as 
superseding, modifying, or repealing any 
applicable law. It is thus consistent with, 
and does not abrogate, Indian treaty 
rights. Similarly, the legislation should 
not be construed as altering, prejudicing, 
or recognizing any particular position in 
any yet-to-be judicially resolved ques- 
tion regarding the nature, extent, or 
implementation of treaty rights. 

Title V provides also that this legisla- 
tion does not limit the authority of Con- 
gress to authorize and fund projects, al- 
though future enhancement projects, 
whether under this act or otherwise, are 
intended to be consistent with the com- 
prehensive enhancement plan to be de- 
veloped by the State and tribes. As the 
administration and the committees have 
clearly stated on a number of occasions, 
this legislation provides for a new re- 
sponse to the various Federal court de- 
cisions regarding Indian treaty rights 
and is intended to be in addition to exist- 
ing Federal programs and efforts in the 
area's salmon and steelhead resources. 
That is, this is a new program which is 
in addition to historical Federal partic- 
ipation in these fisheries. 

Mr. President, we have been working 
on this problem for a long time. During 
this Congress the Commerce Committee 
has devoted 7 days of hearings to fully 
explore the status of the affected re- 
source, the problems facing the resource 
and the fishermen, and this legislation. 
I urge my colleagues to approve this 
much needed bill and help us move closer 
toward resolving the remaining problems 
facing the valuable salmon and steelhead 
resource of the Northwest. 

I also urge our colleagues in the House 
of Representatives to move quickly on 
this legislation. The Washington State 
congressional delegation has introduced 
a similar companion bill. I am hopeful 
that the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, and any other ap- 
propriate House Committees, can move 
quickly to help us move toward resolv- 
ing these remaining problems facing our 
salmon and steelhead resources. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent a statement by Senator Packwoop 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR PacR WOOD 


Today we are taking a major step towards 
resolving the continuing controversy over 
the Pacific Northwest salmon fishery. We are 
also providing a tremendous opportunity 
for the State of Oregon to develop fisheries 
facilities along the Coast. 

The Pacific Northwest Salmon Enhance- 
ment Act will lead to an increase in salmon 
stocks. Due to the anticipated small salmon 
runs, the Pacific Fisheries Management 
Council has determined that the ocean 
salmon fishing season must be shorter and 
more limited than ever before. This has al- 
ready begun to create severe economic dis- 
locations along the Oregon coast. 

The President originally proposed legisla- 
tion which would have only provided Federal 
funding for Washington State salmon re- 
sources, despite the fact that Federal Court 
decisions have already had a tremendous 
impact on the Oregon fishing economy. My 
response was to amend the original bill, to 
include the Columbia River and its trib- 
utaries including the Willamette, Umatilla, 
Deschutes, and Sandy among others. This 
proposal was adopted by the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation of 
which I am the Ranking Member. 

As a result, the legislation we are consid- 
ering today will provide $30 million over the 
next eight years for enhancement of the 
Columbia River salmon resource. No project 
will be funded unless the interests of com- 
mercial and recreational fishermen are taken 
into consideration. Eligible projects could 
range from new hatcheries to habitat protec- 
tion. Since both the commercial and recrea- 
tional ocean salmon fishing seasons depend 
largely on the size of the Columbia River 
runs, I expect that funding enhancement 
projects there will lead to longer salmon sea- 
sons in the coastal ocean fishery in the fu- 
ture. It has become apparent that tremen- 
dous opportunities exist for Oregon salmon 
fishermen who are eager to expand into 
other fisheries. 

The Oregon coastal salmon fisherman has 
the opportunity to catch “under-developed” 
species on the same fishing grounds as the 
salmon he was able to catch in more plenti- 
ful quantities previously. This alternative to 
salmon is based on Pacific Whiting, Black 
Cod, shrimp, various bottlefish, and other 
species. Among other coastal communities, 
Coos Bay is emerging as the prime location 
for a new fishery port targeting on these 
species. For these reasons, I have proposed 
that $5 million in Federal funding be made 
available to the State of Oregon, to be ad- 
ministered by the Governor's office for use 
in fisheries port developments. 

This money is to be used for planning and 
developing new fishery port facilities, as well 
as improving existing facilities. Eligible ex- 
penditures include, but are not limited to, 
engineering and environmental planning and 
construction of off-loading facilities, utili- 
ties, access roads and transportation (in- 
cluding railway) pollution control, boat re- 
pair and any other installation associated 
with fish handling, storage and processing. 


This bill recognizes that salmon is an es- 
sential element in the Pacific Northwest 
coastal communities. Due to the enhance- 
ment measures featured in this legislation, 
the sponsors of this legislation anticipate 
that salmon fishing will continue to play an 
essential role in the coastal economy. Thus, 
we expect that facilities funded under way 
proposal will handle, process and store tra- 
ditional species such as salmon, as well as 
the newly emerging underdeveloped species. 
Therefore, a port project with a planned ca- 
pacity for salmon, proposed by a state or local 
government, will be eligible for the funds 
provided by this bill. 


The fishing industry in Oregon is in a 
state of transition, as fishermen try to fit 
themselves into a dynamic, evolving indus- 
try. Federal funding won’t provide an ulti- 
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mate solution to problems of overfishing, 
financial dislocations, competition from for- 
eign fleets or any of the dozen other complex, 
burdensome issues plaguing the industry. In 
this case, however, some funding can help 
Oregonians through a difficult period by lay- 
ing the groundwork for increasing the sal- 
mon resource and by helping coastal com- 
munities develop their port facilities. 
CLARIFYING LANGUAGE 

The legislative history concerning section 
504 must be clarified. A portion of the joint 
report describing this section may leave an 
incorrect impression. The Governor of Ore- 
gon must approve each project and has re- 
sponsibility for selecting projects and pro- 
posing the amount and terms of funding for 
each project. Since these are federal funds, 
however, the Secretary must review the proj- 
ects before approval to assure that they are 
appropriate and effective investments of pub- 
lic funds. The Secretary is responsible for 
auditing the use of these funds after grants 
have been made, as well. 

Another area that may be misunderstood 
is the provision for integrating projects 
under this section with planning and assist- 
ance under the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act. The Economic Develop- 
ment Administration is already active in this 
area and the new work authorized by this 
section should be coordinated by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and the State with on- 
going planning and assistance. This provi- 
sion does not, however, require a fishery de- 
velopment project in every instance to be 
consistent with an overall economic develop- 
ment program (OEDP). 

Section 204 of the Joint Committee Report 
must be clarified. The Committee's intent is 
that monitoring activity shall not be under- 
taken by the parties to the plan, but rather 
should be undertaken by the National Ma- 
rine Fisheries Service and the Fish and Wild- 
life Service. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the distinguished Senator, 
my chairman (Mr. Macnuson) on this 
piece of legislation. 

Mr. President, today we are taking up 
a special piece of legislation which is 
keyed to a serious economic problem in 
the Pacific Northwest, and will help to 
solve that problem by supporting en- 
hancement for salmon and steelhead 
stocks. I wish to concur in the following 
remarks of the senior Senator from 
Alaska, and also express my concern over 
the jurisdictional ramifications of the 
legislation. The continuing campaign 
on behalf of Mr. Herbst to obtain juris- 
diction over marine and commercial 
fisheries flies in the face of the agree- 
ment I have with the administration, ex- 
plicitly stated by Mr. McIntyre to me. 
It is only because of the importance of 
the particular issue in this case that I 
will not object to the passage of this 
legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent a statement by Senator STEVENS 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR STEVENS 

I had intended to offer an amendment to 
the bill S. 2163, “to provide for the con- 
servation and enhancement of the salmon 
and steelhead resources of Washington 
State, assistance to the treaty and nontreaty 
harvesters of those resources, and for other 
purposes,” as reported jointly by the Com- 
mittees on Commerce, Science and Trans- 
portation Environment and Public Works. 

I generally support this emergency leg- 
islation, Mr. President. It proposes an eco- 
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nomic aid program to assist with the prob- 
lems in Washington State occasioned by the 
recognition of Indian Treaty Rights and de- 
clining salmon availability. If wisely im- 
plemented, this bill should provide signif: 
icantly more salmon and steelhead for the 
states of Washington and Oregon. 

However, I do believe that the compro- 
mises that were reached concerning the ad- 
ministrative responsibilities of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Department of 
the Interior are ill advised. If this bill is to 
be considered a jurisdictional precedent it 
could adversely impact salmon management 
in Alaska. Ten years ago now we organized 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration and transferred the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries from the Department 
of the Interior to that new agency. The 
Bureau was consequently renamed the Na- 
tional Marine Fisheries Service (NMFS). The 
mandate of NMFS is as the lead agency for 
marine fisheries matters; that is, the fish- 
erles located in the salt water areas of our 
country. That agency is now an indispensable 
part of our fishery management and devel- 
opment program in the United States and 
administers the Fishery Conservation and 
Management Act of 1976, the principal fish- 
ery statute for this Country. I am pleased 
to say that I have, along with Senators 
Magnuson, Hollings and others, stronely 
supported strengthening this agency to take 
on these new ocean responsibilities. The 
marine fishery programs of NMFS are criti- 
cal to my state and many other coastal 
states. 

However, at the time these transfers were 
made the separation of authorities between 
NMFS and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice in the Interior Department was not 
cleanly laid out. In addition, I understand 
that desvite negotiations between two agen- 
cies early in the 1970’s a settlement of two 
respective responsibilities between the two 
agencies. particularly in the areas of anadro- 
mous fish management and marine habitat 
protection, has not been reached to date. 
Because of these uncertainties, turf fights 
between the two agencies have continued 
with regard to their responsibilities concern- 
ing marine and anadromous fish. Mr. Presi- 
dent. this has indeed led to duplication and 
waste as each agency tries to outdo the other 
in carrying out certain programs, or to re- 
capture lost turf. 

Recently, President Carter provosed a De- 
partment of Natural Resources (DNR) con- 
solidating the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration with the Department 
of the Interior and other agencies. However, 
that proposal was withdrawn and is no 
longer under consideration by the Admin- 
istration. Despite policy against a DNR and 
an assurance to me on April 5th by the Di- 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget, Mr. James McIntyre, I’ve learned 
that an Assistant Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has proposed moving 
the National Marine Fisheries Service back 
into the Department of the Interior. This 
proposal is directly contrary to administra- 
tion policy as enunciated to me on April 5th. 


Confusion about reorganization policy still 
reigns, I understand, as Mr. Herbst continues 
to proselytize for this move, apparently with 
the tacit approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior. I, of course, strongly oppose such a 
move because it would be contrary to the 
intent of Reorganization Plan No. 4 of 1970 
and ten years of effort on the part of the 
Congress to create and maintain a strong 
oceans agency, one which centralizes the na- 
tion’s marine fisheries affairs in one single 
agency. 

Yet this bill would provide a situation in 
which one major species of fish, salmon, 
which is harvested principally in marine 
areas and is governed by the Fishery Con- 
servation and Management Act, would be 
subject to the regulation of two different 
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agencies. I had intended to offer an amend- 
ment today to place sole responsibility for 
making final decisions under S. 2163 in the 
hands of the Secretary of Commerce and 
the National Marine Fisheries Service. 

We should no longer perpetuate a joint 
jurisdiction which only creates stalemates, 
animosity and reasons to duplicate resources 
between these agencies. The Department of 
Commerce should be given every responsi- 
bility possible to manage these resources and 
to enhance their availability. My Amendment 
would have eliminated the requirement in 
the bill for joint approval of the enhance- 
ment plan by the two Secretaries which I 
believe is unworkable administratively. 

Mr. President I recognize the uniqueness 
of the Indian Rights Salmon problem in the 
State of Washington. Because that problem 
is unique I have come to the conclusion that 
in fact we have set no precedent. Further in 
light of the emergency nature of the bill of 
the Senator from Washington Mr. Magnuson 
end the Senator from Oregon Mr. Packwood 
I do not wish to delay passage of the legis- 
lation and have decided not to offer my 
amendment. 

I thank the Senators from Washington 
and Oregon for bearing with me on this 
jurisdictional problem. Their patience in 
working this out has been most appreciated. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I would 
like to offer my sincere gratitude to my 
colleague from the State of Washington 
for the leadership he has provided in de- 
veloping this legislation I am pleased to 
cosponsor. 

Washington State’s fishery resource 
and fishing industry were thrown into 
chaos by a 1974 Federal district court 
decision and have continued to be em- 
broiled in controversy. Senator MAGNU- 
son’s guiding hand has been the instru- 
mental force that brought all of the 
parties to this controversy together dur- 
ing these difficult years of negotiation. 
We have the results of this process be- 
fore us today. 

While a 1979 Supreme Court decision 
answered many of the legal questions 
raised by the original 1974 Federal rul- 
ing, the intervening years brought near 
destruction to the resource and economic 
ruin to the fisermen. This legislation is 
designed to restore our salmon and steel- 
head stocks and bring sense back to the 
fishery. 

It is important that this legislation be 
passed by the Senate today. I believe it 
is equally important that the House of 
Representatives move quickly on this 
measure. The Washington delegation is 
unified in support of this bill and I would 
urge the appropriate House committees 
to recognize the work that has gone into 
developing this unity. The resource can- 
not afford delay. 

This bill follows 2 early years of civil 
strife and 4 years of intensive negotia- 
tion—negotiation that was begun when, 
in 1976 at the urging of Senator Macnu- 
son, me, and the rest of the Washington 
delegation, the President appointed a 
Cabinet-level task force to investigate 
Washington’s fishery resource problems 
and recommend a solution. This Presi- 
dential task force issued its 350-page re- 
port in 1978. While the recommended 
$200 million task force solution was not 
widely accepted, the research done by 
the group was an important step in 
forming the basis for identifying the 
needs of our fishery. The legislation we 
now consider is, I believe, more accept- 
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able than the task force recommenda- 
tion and has been put together with the 
close cooperation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the State of Washington, the 
user groups and the treaty Indian fish- 
ermen. It addresses the needs identified 
by the task force while providing pro- 
tection for the rights of those involved. 

First and foremost, the bill requires 
the State and tribal fisheries managers, 
biologists, and scientists to develop 
jointly a plan for the future enhance- 
ment of the decimated salmon and steel- 
head stocks. Within this plan must be 
provisions for maximizing the sports har- 
vest of steelhead, the fighting game fish 
so important to Washington’s recrea- 
tional fishery. We should not commit 
State or Federal resources unless those 
who manage the fishery are in agree- 
ment on how to proceed. 

Second, the bill provides for a pro- 
gram of economic adjustment for fisher- 
ies displaced by the Federal court deci- 
sion—a program based upon the recom- 
mendation of the Presidential task force. 
When completed, this program will join 
with the salmon and steelhead enhance- 
ment facilities to restore economic via- 
bility to the industry as a whole and to 
fishermen as individuals. 

Third, Senator Macnuson and I rec- 
ognize that our anadromous resource 
ranges beyond the jurisdictional bound- 
aries of the original Federal court ruling. 
Senator Macnuson has authored and in- 
cluded in this bill an amendment that 
will provide $30 million in enhancement 
facilities for the vital Columbia River 
system. I am pleased that this amend- 
ment, which we from Washington State 
have considered to be so important all 
along, is supported as well by the Sena- 
tors from Oregon. 

Fourth, the bill provides for joint re- 
search to continue the strides we have 
made toward improved management and 
improved stocks of salmon and steel- 
head. Our long-term solutions rely on 
continued improvements in technology 
and biology. 

Mr. President, we have come a long 
way in order to present this compromise 
bill to the Senate. It represents study, 
consideration, and negotiation by all 
parties. I am proud to cosponsor this 
measure and recommend its passage. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent a statement by Sen- 
ator Srmpson regarding S. 2163 be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SIMPSON 

I would like to briefly comment on the 
pending legislation. First, I am convinced 
that the Federal court decisions mandating 
fishery allocations in the Northwest will have 
& tremendous impact on the lives and liveli- 
hoods of those using these resources in that 
part of the country. In this respect then, the 
proposed legislation will create a worthy and 
needed program. 

I am concerned, however, with the budget 
implications of this new program. It will add 
$163 million to an already strained Federal 
budget. Mr. President, I am sure there are a 
number of proposals similar to this one 
which address specific problems across the 
country and which are deserving of our con- 
sideration. The problem though is that as 
more of these new programs are considered 
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and approved the ability of Congress to man- 
date a fiscally responsible budget becomes al- 
most impossible to achieve. 

The Nation is now watching Congress 
closely to see if it will meet its responsibility 
to create a sound national fiscal policy. One 
of the surest methods of achieving this goal 
is to create new spending programs only in 
the direst of circumstances. Thus, while I 
will not object to the proposed legislation, 
would urge my colleagues to remember, as 
the session proceeds, the economic crisis be- 
fore the Nation and our need to make hard 
decisions on higher levels of Federal spend- 
ing. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (S. 2163), as amended, was 
passed, as follows: 

S. 2163 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

PURPOSES 

SECTION 1. (a) In order to assist commercial 
and recreational harvesters of the salmon and 
steelhead resources within the conservation 
area established by this Act in the State of 
Washington to overcome temporary economic 
dislocations arising from the decisions in the 
case of United States v. Washington, this Act 
authorizes the establishment of a cooper- 
ative program involving the United States, 
the State of Washington, the Treaty Tribes 
acting through the Northwest Indian Fish- 
eries Commission, and other appropriate 
parties, to— 

(1) encourage stability in and promote the 
economic well being of the commercial fish- 
ing and charter fishing industries and im- 
prove the distribution of fishing power be- 
tween treaty and nontreaty fisheries through 
(A) the purchase of commercial and charter 
fishing vessels, gear and licenses; and (B) 
coordinated research, enforcement, enhance- 
ment and management of salmon and steel- 
head resources and habitat; and 

(2) improve the quality of, and maintain 
the opportunities for, salmon and steelhead 
recreational fishing. 

(b) The benefits of steelhead enhancement 
undertaken pursuant to this Act should 
accrue to the recreational fishery. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act, unless the 
context otherwise requires: 

(1) The term “charter vessels” means any 
vessels licensed by the State of Washington 
to carry passengers for hire for the purpose 
of recreational salmon fishing. 

(2) The term charter fishing“ means fish- 
ing undertaken aboard charter vessels. 

(3) The term “Columbia River Treaty 
Tribe” means the Confederated Tribes and 
Bands of the Yakima Indian Nation of Wash- 
ington, the Confederated Tribes of the Warm 
Springs Indian Reservation of Oregon, the 
Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla Indian 
Reservation of Oregon, and the Nez Perce 
Tribe of Idaho, and any other treaty tribe 
whose fishing rights in the Columbia River 
drainage basin under a treaty have been rec- 
ognized by a Federal Court. 

(4) The term “Columbia River Inter-Tribal 
Fish Commission” means the organization 
established by the Columbia River Treaty 
Tribes to assist and coordinate tribal fish- 
erles research, enhancement, and manage- 


ment within the Columbia River drain 
basin. 185 
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(5) The term “commercial fishing” means 
fishing for the purpose of sale or barter. 

(6) The term “commercial fishing vessel” 
or “fishing vessel“ means any vessel, boat, 
ship, or other craft which is licensed for, and 
used for, equipped to be used for, or of a 
type which is normally used for, commer- 
cial salmon fishing. 

(7) The term “conservation area” means 
all salmon and steelhead habitat within the 
State of Washington except for the Colum- 
bia River drainage basin, and in the fishery 
conservation zone adjacent to the State 
which is subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

(8) The term “enhancement” means proj- 
ects undertaken to increase the production 
of naturally spawning or artificially propa- 
gated stocks of salmon or steelhead, or to 
protect, conserve, or improve the habitat of 
such stocks. 

(9) The term habitat“ means those por- 
tions of the land or water, including the 
constituent elements thereof, (A) which sal- 
mon or steelhead occupy at any time during 
their life cycle, or (B) which affect the sal- 
mon or steelhead resources. 

(10) The term “Northwest Indian Fish- 
eries Commission” means the organization 
established by the Treaty Tribes to assist and 
coordinate tribal fisheries research, enhance- 
ment, and management within the conserva- 
tion area. 

(11) The term “recreational fishing“ means 
fishing for personal use and enjoyment using 
conventional angling gear, and not for sale 
or barter. 

(12) The term “salmon” means any anad- 
romous species of the family Salmonidae 
and Gneus Oncorhynchus, commonly known 
as Pacific salmon, including: 

Chinook (king) salmon—Oncorhynchus 
tshawytscha; 

Coho (silver) 
kisutch; 

Pink (humpback) salmon—Oncorhynchus 
gorbuscha; 

Chum (dog) salmon—Oncorhynchus keta; 


salmon—Oncorhynchus 


(red) salmon—Oncorhynchus 

(13) The term “salmon or steelhead re- 
source” means any stock of salmon or steel- 
head. 

(14) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

(15) The term State“ means the State of 
Washington. 

(16) The term “steelhead” means the 
anadromous rainbow trout species Salmo 
gailrdneri, commonly known as steelhead. 

(17) The term stock“ means a species, 
subspecies, race, geographical grouping, run, 
or other category of salmon or steelhead. 

(18) The term “treaty” means any treaty 
between the United States and any Treaty 
Tribe or Columbia River Treaty Tribe that 
relates to the reserved right of such tribe to 
harvest salmon and steelhead within the con- 
servation area or the Columbia River drain- 
age basin, 


(19) The term “Treaty Tribe” means any 
Indian tribe recognized by the United States 
Government, with usual and accustomed 
fishing grounds in the conservation area, 
whose fishing right under a treaty has been 
recognized by a Federal court. 

TITLE I—COORDINATION 
COORDINATIION GRANTS 

Sec. 101. (a) The Secretary, in cooperation 
with the Secretary of the Interior, is author- 
ized to establish a program to provide grants 
to prepare plans for programs established in 
titles I, II, and IIT of this Act in order to 
promote coordinated research, enforcement, 
enhancement, and management of the sal- 
mon and steelhead resources within the con- 
servation area and Columbia River drainage 
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basin consistent with the purposes of this 
Act. 

(b) Such grants shall be available for use 
by the State, the State of Oregon, the North- 
west Indian Fisheries Commission, the Col- 
umbia River Inter-Tribal Fish Commission, 
or any joint governmental entity establish- 
ment for undertaking research, or providing 
advice on or mechanisms for coordinated 
management, or enforcement, or preparing 
the plans and programs described in title I, 
II, and III of this Act. 


MANAGEMENT COORDINATION 


Sec. 102. The Secretary shall establish an 
advisory committee to develop effective pro- 
cedures, mechanisms, or institutional ar- 
rangements to coordinate research, enhance- 
ment, management, and enforcement policies 
for Pacific Northwest salmon and steelhead, 
and to resolve disputes between manage- 
ment entities concerned with stocks of com- 
mon interest. The committee shall include 
appropriate Federal, State, and tribal repre- 
sentatives and such other persons knowledge- 
able with regard to salmon resources of the 
area designated by the Secretary. Principal 
objectives of the coordinating mechanism 
shall include, but not be limited to— 

(1) development of common principles to 
guide enhancement activities; 

(2) promotion of harvest strategies and 
regulations which will encourage continued 
and increased investment by the salmon and 
steelhead producing jurisdictions; 

(3) optimum use of resources and man- 
power for enforcement; and 


(4) consideration of harvest and enhance- 
ment activities as they may relate to exist- 
ing and future international commitments. 


The conclusions of the advisory committee 
and the comments and recommendations of 
the Secretary shall be transmitted to Con- 
gress within one year of the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 103. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary for the purposes of 
carrying out the provisions of this title in 
fiscal years commencing after September 31, 
1980, an aggregate amount of $5,000,000. 
Funds appropriated pursuant to this section 
remain available to the Secretary until ex- 
pended. 


TITLE II—RESOURCE ENHANCEMENT AND 
HABITAT MAINTENANCE 


Sec. 201. (a) AuTHoRITy.—The Secretary 
and the Secretary of the Interior are author- 
ized to establish a program to provide grants 
for projects for the enhancement of the 
salmon and steelhead resources of the con- 
servation area. 


(b) Plax Any such project must be in 
accordance with a comprehensive enhance- 
ment plan developed and agreed to by the 
State and the Northwest Indian Fisheries 
Commission within 18 months after the date 
ment plan developed and agreed to by the 
Secretary and the Secretary of the Interior, 
as provided in this title. The State shall 
solicit and consider the comments and views 
of the Washington Salmon and Steelhead 
Research Council and interested commercial 
and recreational fishermen in developing the 
comprehensive enhancement plan. 


(c) Scorr.—The comprehensive enhance- 
ment plan, and any revisions, amendments, 
or modifications of such plan, shall describe 
all enhancement projects in the conserva- 
tion area, and associated stocking policies 
(when relevant), including any related re- 
search necessary to such enhancement an- 
ticipated by the State and the Northwest 
Indian Fisheries Commission for a period of 
at least 5 years. 

(d) Sranparps.—The comprehensive en- 
hancement plan shall include such stand- 
ards, including restrictions or conditions as 
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are necessary, to assure that any project 
included in the plan contributes toward the 
balanced and integrated development of the 
salmon and steelhead resources of the con- 
servation area. Such standards shall include 
but not be limited to provisions designed 
to— 

(1) assure that all commercial and rec- 
reational fishermen and the Treaty Tribes 
within the conservation area shall have an 
opportunity to participate in the benefits 
of the salmon resources development; 

(2) minimize significant adverse interac- 
tion between naturally spawning and artifi- 
cially propagated stocks; 

(3) ensure that all projects included 
within the plan are designed to complement 
the contribution of sound State, Federal, 
and Tribal enhancement activities in the 
conservation area; 

(4) ensure that all projects included 
within the plan are economically and bio- 
logically sound and supported by adequate 
scientific research; and 

(5) assure that all projects included 
within the plan achieve significant benefits 
relative to the overall cost of each such 
project. 

(e) ApprovaL.—(1) The Secretary and the 
Secretary of the Interior, shall review the 
comprehensive enhancement plan and ap- 
prove such plan within 120 days of the date 
of receipt of the plan, if found to be con- 
sistent with this Act and other applicable 
law. If the Secretary and the Secretary of 
the Interior find that such plan is not in 
conformity with the provisions of this Act 
or other applicable law, they shall return 
such plan to the State and the Northwest 
Indian Fisheries Commission with recom- 
mendations. 

(2) Upon receiving the plan, the Secretary 
and the Secretary of the Interior shall— 

(A) publish a notice in the Federal Regis- 
ter of the availability of the plan; 

(B) provide a copy of the plan to the 
Attorney General, the Pacific Fishery Man- 
agement Council and, upon request, to any 
other interested person or group, and solicit 
and consider the comments and views of 
such persons or entities with respect to the 
plan; 

(C) undertake a biological and technical 
review of the plan, in consultation with the 
Washington Salmon and Steelhead Research 
Council, and other individuals knowledgeable 
with regard to the salmon and steelhead re- 
sources of the conservation area; 

(D) provide a copy of the plan to and con- 
sult with the Secretary of State, with respect 
to the effect of such plan on any interna- 
tional fisheries; and 

(E) determine whether the State and the 
Northwest Indian Fisheries Commission, act- 
ing through its chosen agency or agencies, 
have the authority to carry out the plan in 
accordance with this Act, and any standards 
included within the comprehensive enhance- 
ment plan. 

(3) The Secretary and the Secretary of the 
Interior shall not approve a comprehensive 
enhancement plan submitted by the State 
and the Northwest Indian Fisheries Com- 
mission unless the State and Northwest In- 
dian Fisheries Commission agree not to un- 
dertake any salmon or steelhead enhance- 
ment project, using funds provided pursuant 
to this title or otherwise, that would be in- 
consistent with the comprehensive enhance- 
ment plan. 


(f) STEELHEAD.—The comprehensive en- 
hancement plan as it relates to steelhead 
shall seek to minimize the harvest of steel- 
head by nonrecreational fishing and shall be 
designed to— 

(1) ensure that salmon enhancement proj- 
ects included in the plan do not have sig- 


nificant adverse impacts on important steel- 
head stocks; 
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(2) ensure that the benefits of steelhead 
enhancement projects included in the plan 
accrue solely to recreational fisheries; and 

(3) encourage the Treaty Tribes to forgo 
or limit their nonrecreational fishing for 
steelhead, either by enhancement, manage- 
ment, or selective harvest techniques, in re- 
turn for the salmon enhancement projects 
embodied in the comprehensive enhancement 
plan that will replace any resultant tribal 
losses. 

(g) REvIEw, MODIFICATION, AMENDMENTS, 
or REvIsIONS.—The comprehensive enhance- 
ment plan shall be reviewed periodically. The 
Secretary, the Secretary of the Interior, the 
State, or the Northwest Indian Fisheries 
Commission may request a review, modifica- 
tion, or revision of the plan at any time. Any 
revision or modification of the plan, devel- 
oped and agreed to by the State and the 
Northwest Indian Fisheries Commission, shall 
be approved by the Secretary and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, within 45 days of re- 
ceipt of the proposed revision or modifica- 
tion, if such revision or modification is in 
conformity with this Act and other appli- 
cable law. The Secretary and the Secretary 
of the Interior may withdraw approval of 
the plan if they find that (1) the plan or its 
implementation is not consistent with the 
Act, and (2) no modification or revision has 
been agreed to by the State and the North- 
west Indian Fisheries Commission to correct 
any such inconsistencies. 

ENHANCEMENT PROJECTS 

Sec. 202. After the approval of the com- 
prehensive enhancement plan, the State or 
the Northwest Indian Fisheries Commission 
may submit project proposals to the Secre- 
tary and the Secretary of the Interior in 
such manner and form as the Secretary shall 
prescribe. Such application shall include at 
least— 

(1) plans, specifications, and cost estimates 
of the proposed enhancement project, in- 
cluding estimates of both the capital con- 
struction costs of the project and the opera- 
tion and maintenance costs after commence- 
ment of the project; 

(2) the enhancement goals that are sought 
to be achieved by the proposed project, in- 
cluding, but not limited to— 

(A) a description of the affected stocks; 

(B) an analysis of the expected impacts 
on the salmon and steelhead resource; and 

(C) a projection of the expected impacts 
on each type of commercial and recreational 
fishing; 

(3) evidence that the State, the North- 
west Indian Fisheries Commission, or Treaty 
Tribe, acting through its chosen agency or 
agencies, has obtained or is likely to obtain 
any necessary titles to, interests in, rights- 
of-way over, or licenses covering the use of 
the relevant land; 

(4) an analysis of, and supporting data 
for, the economic and biological integrity 
and viability of the project; and 

(5) such other information as the Sec- 
retary and the Secretary of the Interior de- 
termine is necessary to assure that the pro- 
posed project is consistent with the ap- 
proved enhancement plan and the provisions 
of this Act. 


APPROVAL AND FUNDING OF PROJECTS 


Sec. 203. (a) The Secretary and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may approve any 
project that is consistent with the approved 
enhancement plan and the provisions of this 
Act, and shall promptly notify the State, 
the Northwest Indian Fisheries Commission, 
and upon request any other interested 
party of the approval of a project and the 
amount of funding made available under 
this title for such project. 

(b) The total Federal share of all en- 
hancement projects funded annually by this 
section shall not exceed 50 percent of the 
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total amount expended for such projects, 
except that this limitation shall not apply 
to projects proposed by the Northwest In- 
dian Fisheries Commission. The State share 
may include both real and personal property 
and shall include such amounts spent by 
the State, after July 1, 1977, for enhance- 
ment projects consistent with this Act and 
the plan. Title to, or other interest in, such 
property shall remain within the State. 

(c) The Federal share will be paid in such 
amounts and at such times as the Secretary 
deems appropriate, consistent with this Act 
and the goals of the comprehensive plan. 


REVIEW OF ENHANCEMENT PROJECTS 


Sec. 204. The Secretary and the Secretary 
of the Interior shall establish, in consulta- 
tion with the State and the Northwest In- 
dian Fisheries Commission, a system to 
monitor and evaluate on a continuing basis 
all enhancement projects for which funds 
have been distributed under this title, and 
may discontinue or Suspend distribution of 
all or part of the funds if any project is not 
being carried out in a manner consistent 
with the comprehensive enhancement plan 
and this Act. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 205. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Secretary, for the purposes 
of carrying out the provisions of this title, 
not to exceed the following sums: 

(1) $42,000,000 for enhancement projects, 
to be available over a period of 8 years from 
October 1, 1981; and 

(2) $30,500,000 for operation, maintenance 
and monitoring, where necessary, of en- 
hancement projects authorized under this 
title, to be available over a period of 8 
years following completion of each such 
project. 2 
If the State and the Northwest Indian Fish- 
erles Commission fail to submit a compre- 
hensive enhancement plan as described in 
this title to the Secretary within 18 months 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary may revert all moneys appropri- 
ated pursuant to this section to the United 
States Treasury. 

TITLE III— COLUMBIA RIVER RESOURCE 

ENHANCEMENT AND HABITAT MAINTE- 

NANCE 


Sec. 301. (a) AuTHoRrry.—The Secretary 
and the Secretary of the Interior are author- 
ized to establish a program to provide grants 
for projects for the enhancement of the 
salmon and steelhead resources of the Co- 
lumbia River drainage basin. 

(b) Plax.— Any such project must be in 
accordance with a comprehensive plan that 
is developed and agreed to by the State, the 
State of Oregon, and the Columbia River 
Inter-Tribal Fish Commission within 18 
months after the date of enactment of this 
Act and approved by the Secretary and the 
Secretary of the Interior, as provided in this 
title, the States shall solicit and consider 
the comments and views of interested com- 
mercial and recreational fishermen in de- 
veloping the comprehensive enhancement 
plan. 

(c) Scorpe—The comprehensive enhance- 
ment plan, and any revisions, amendments, 
or modifications of such plan, shall describe 
all enhancement projects in the area, and 
associated stocking policies (when relevant), 
including any related research necessary to 
such enhancement, anticipated by the State, 
the State of Oregon, and the Columbia River 
for a period of at least 5 years. 

(d) Sranparps.—The comprehensive en- 
hancement plan shall include such stand- 
ards, including restrictions or conditions as 
are necessary to assure that any project in- 
cluded in the plan contributes toward the 
balanced and integrated development of the 
salmon and steelhead resources of the Co- 
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lumbia River drainage basin. Such standards 
shall include but not be limited to provi- 
sions designed to— 

(1) assure that all commercial and rec- 
reational fishermen and the Columbia 
River Treaty Tribes within the area encom- 
passed by the comprehensive enhancement 
plan and the fishery conservation zone ad- 
jacent to the State and the State of Oregon 
shall have an opportunity to participate in 
the benefits of the salmon resources develop- 
ment; 

(2) minimize significant adverse inter- 
action between naturally spawning and 
artificially propagated stocks; 

(3) ensure that all projects included with- 
in the plan are designed to complement the 
contribution of sound State, Federal, and 
tribal enhancement and mitigation activi- 
ties; 

(4) ensure that all projects inciuded with- 
in the plan are economically and biologically 
sound and supported by adequate scientific 
research; and 

(5) assure that all projects included with- 
in the plan achieve significant benefits rel- 
ative to the overall cost of each such project. 

(e) AprROVAL.— (1) The Secretary and the 
Secretary of the Interior shall review the 
comprehensive plan and approve such plan 
within 120 days of the date of receipt of the 
plan if such plan is found to be consistent 
with this Act and other applicable law. If 
the Secretary and the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior find that such plan is not in conformity 
with the provisions of this Act or other ap- 
plicable law, he shall return such plan to 
the State, the State of Oregon, and the Co- 
Iumbia River Inter-Tribal Fish Commission. 

(2) Upon receiving the plan, the Secretary 
and the Secretary of the Interior shall— 

(A) publish a notice in the Federal 
Register of the availability of the plan: 

(B) provide a copy of the plan to the Sec- 
retary of the Army, the Attorney General, 


the Pacific Fishery Management Council, the 
Administrator of the Bonneville Power Ad- 


ministration, and, upon request, to any 
other interested person or group, and solicit 
and consider the comments and views of 
such persons or entities, with respect to 
the plan. 

(C) undertake a biological and technical 
review of the plan, in consultation with in- 
dividuals knowledgeable with regard to the 
salmon and steelhead resources of the con- 
servation area; 

(D) provide a copy of the plan to and con- 
sult with the Secretary of State, with respect 
to the effect of such plan on any interna- 
tional fisheries; and 

(E) determine whether the State, the 
State of Oregon, and the Columbia River 
Inter-Tribal Fish Commission, acting 
through its chosen agency or agencies, have 
the authority to carry out the plan in ac- 
cordance with this Act, and any standards 
included within the comprehensive en- 
hancement plan. 

(3) The Secretary and the Secretary of the 
Interior shall not approve a comprehensive 
enhancement plan submitted by the State, 
the State of Oregon, and the Columbia River 
Inter-Tribal Fish Commission unless the 
State, the State of Oregon, and the Colum- 
bia River Inter-Tribal Fish Commission 
agree not to undertake any salmon or steel- 
head enhancement project, using funds pro- 
vided pursuant to this title or otherwise, 
that would be inconsistent with the compre- 
hensive enhancement plan. 

(f) SreetHeap—The comprehensive en- 
hancement plan as it relates to steelhead 
shall seek to minimize the harvest of steel- 
head by nonrecreational fishing and shall be 
designed to— 

(1) ensure that salmon enhancement 
projects included in the plan do not have 
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significant adverse impacts on important 
steelhead stocks; 

(2) ensure that the benefits of steelhead 
enhancement projects included in the plan 
accrue solely to recreational fisheries; and 

(3) encourage the Columbia River Treaty 
Tribes to forego or limit their nonrecrea- 
tional fishing for steelhead, either by en- 
hancement, management, or selective har- 
vest techniques, in return for the salmon 
enhancement projects embodied in the com- 
prehensive enhancement plan that will re- 
place any resultant tribal losses. 

(g) Review, MODIFICATION, AMENDMENTS, 
on REvIsions.—The comprehensive plan shall 
be reviewed periodically. The Secretary, the 
Secretary of the Interior, the State, the State 
of Oregon, or the Columbia River Inter-Tri- 
bal Fish Commission may request a review, 
modification, or revision of the plan at any 
time. The Secretary and the Secretary of the 
Interior may withdraw approval of the plan 
if they find that (1) the plan or its imple- 
mentation is not consistent with the Act, 
and (2) no modification or revision has been 
agreed to by the State and the Columbia 
River Inter-Tribal Fish Commission to cor- 
rect any such inconsistencies. Any revision 
or modification of the plan, developed and 
agreed to by the State, the State of Oregon, 
and the Columbia River Inter-Tribal Fish 
Commission, shall be approved by the Sec- 
retary and the Secretary of the Interior, 
within 45 days of receipt of the proposed 
revision or modification, if such revision or 
modification is in conformity with this Act 
and other applicable law. 

ENHANCEMENT PROJECTS 

Sec. 302. After the approval of the compre- 
hensive enhancement plan, the State, the 
State of Oregon, or the Columbia River In- 
ter-Tribal Fish Commission may submit proj- 
ect proposals to the Secretary and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in such manner and 
form as the Secretary shall prescribe. Such 
application shall include at least— 

(1) plans, specifications, and cost estimates 
of the proposed enhancement project, includ- 
ing estimates of both the capital construction 
costs of the project and the operation and 
maintenance costs after commencement of 
the project; 

(2) the enhancement goals that are sought 
to be achieved by the proposed project, in- 
cluding, but not limited to— 

(A) a description of the affected stocks; 

(B) an analysis of the expected impacts on 
the salmon and steelhead resource; and 

(C) a projection of the expected impacts 
on each type of commercial and recreational 
fishing; 

(3) evidence that the State, the State of 
Oregon, the Columbia River Inter-Tribal Fish 
Commission or Columbia River Treaty Tribe, 
acting through its chosen agency or agencies, 
has obtained or is likely to obtain any nec- 
essary titles to, interests in, rights-of-way 
over, or licenses covering the use of the rel- 
evant land; 

(4) an analysis of, and supporting data for, 
the economic and biological integrity and 
viability of the project; and 

(5) such other information as the Secre- 
tary and the Secretary of the Interior deter- 
mine is necessary to assure that the proposed 
project is consistent with the approved en- 
hancement plan and the provisions of this 
Act. 

APPROVAL AND FUNDING OF PROJECTS 

Src. 303. (a) The Secretary and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may approve any project 
that is consistent with the approved en- 
hancement plan and the provisions of this 
Act, and shall promptly notify the State, the 
State of Oregon, the Columbia River Inter- 
Tribal Fish Commission, Tribal Fisheries 
Commission, and upon request any other in- 
terested party of the approval of a project 
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and the amount of funding made available 
under this title for such project. 

(b) The total Federal share of all enhance- 
ment projects funded annually by this sec- 
tion shall not exceed 75 percent of the total 
amount expended for such projects, except 
that this limitation shall not apply to proj- 
ects proposed by the Columbia River Inter- 
Tribal Fish Commission. The State and the 
State of Oregon share may include both real 
and personal property and shall include such 
amounts spent by the State or the State of 
Oregon after July 1, 1977, for enhancement 
projects consistent with this Act and the 
plan, Title to, or other interest in, such prop- 
erty shall remain within the State. 

(c) The Federal share shall be paid in such 
amounts and at such times as the Secretary 
deems appropriate, consistent with this Act 
and the goals of the comprehensive plan. 

REVIEW OF ENHANCEMENT PROJECTS 


Sec. 304. The Secretary and the Secretary of 
the Interior shall establish, in consultation 
with the State, the State of Oregon, and the 
Columbia River Inter-Tribal Fish Commis- 
sion, a system to monitor and evaluate on a 
continuing basis all enhancement projects 
for which funds have been distributed under 
this title, and may discontinue or suspend 
distribution of all or part of the funds if 
any project is not being carried out in a 
manner consistent with the comprehensive 
enhancement plan and this Act. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 305. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Secretary, for the purposes 
of carrying out the provisions of this title, 
not to exceed the following sums: 

(1) $20,000,000 for enhancement projects, 
to be available over a period of 8 years from 
October 1, 1981; and 

(2) $10,000,000 for operation, maintenance 
and monitoring, where necessary, of en- 
hancement projects authorized under this 
title, to be available over a period of 8 
years following completion of each such 
project. 

If the State, the State of Oregon, and the 
Columbia River Inter-Tribal Fish Commis- 
sion fail to submit a comprehensive enhance- 
ment plan as described in this title to the 
Secretary within 18 months after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary may 
revert all moneys appropriated pursuant to 
this section to the United States Treasury. 
TITLE IV—COMMERCIAL FISHING FLEET 
ADJUSTMENT 
FLEET ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 

Sec. 401. (a) The Secretary, upon approval 
of a program submitted pursuant to section 
403 of this title, is authorized to distribute 
Federal funds to the State, subject to the 
standards, conditions, and restrictions set 
forth in this title, for the purchase of com- 
mercial fishing and charter vessels, gear, and 
licenses by the State in accordance with the 
provisions of this title. 

(b) Title to any vessel or other personal 
property purchased under a State program 
approved by the Secretary in accordance with 
the provisions of this title shall vest upon 
purchase in the State. If the State sells 
such vessels or other property, title may 
pass in accordance with such sale. 

STANDARDS 


Sec. 402. The State shall submit to the 
Secretary a program plan within 3 months 
of the date of enactment of this Act de- 
signed to— 

(1) provide incentives for early retirement 
of licenses, or early sale of vessels and gear; 

(2) set aside specific allocations of funds 
for each gear type to achieve the specific 
fleet reductions provided for in the program; 
and 

(3) obtain an effective and expeditious re- 
duction in the overall fishing capacity of and 
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the number of vessels and licenses in the 
non-Indian commercial and charter salmon 
fishing fleets in the conservation area. 


PROGRAM APPROVAL 


Sec. 403 (a) The State shall submit its 
program and submit revisions, modifications, 
or amendments to the Secretary in accord- 
ance with standards established pursuant to 
section 402 and in such manner and form as 
the Secretary shall prescribe. 

(b) Prior to approving such program or 
any revision, modification, or amendment, 
and authorizing Federal funds to be distrib- 
uted in accordance with this litle, the Sec- 
retary must find that— 

(1) the State, acting through its chosen 
agency or agencies, has authority to carry 
out a commercial and charter vessel fleet re- 
duction program in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this title; 

(2) the State program prohibits the pur- 
chase of any fishing vessel unless all State 
commercial and charter salmon fishing 
licenses attached to the vessel are also sold 
to the State; 

(3) the State program provides that no 
person may purchase from the State any 
vessel which that person or a member of 
that person’s immediate family had previ- 
ously sold to the State; 

(4) the State program provides that no 
person may purchase any vessel sold to the 
State pursuant to the program and use such 
vessel for commercial or charter salmon fish- 
ing in the conservation area, unless State law 
provides the use of such vessel could not 
result in any additional fishing effort in the 
non-Indian fishing fleet; 

(5) the State program provides for pur- 
chase of vessels and gear at their fair market 
value; 

(6) the State program provides for the re- 
duction of salmon fishing licenses, through 
purchase of such licenses at their fair market 
value, and the use of bonuses and schedules, 
to— 

(A) secure an early retirement from the 
salmon fishery; 

(B) recognize productiveness if the com- 
mercial harvesters using a gear type wish 
that gear type's specific allocation of funds 
to recognize productiveness; and 

(C) recognize passenger-carrying capacity 
for charter fishing licenses; 

(7) the State program provides for the 
purchase of only salmon fishing licenses 
from outstanding marginally productive 
commercial salmon fishermen; 

(8) the State maintains a moratorium, or 
similar program, to preclude the issuance of 
new commercial and charter salmon fishing 
= as of the effective date of this Act; 
an 

(9) the State has established a revolving 
fund for the operation of the fleet reduction 
program that includes individual accounts 
for each gear type and that any moneys re- 
ceived by the State or its agents from the 
resale of any fishing vessel or gear purchased 
under the program (A) shall be placed in 
such revolving fund, (B) shall, for at least 
3 years from the date of the program's in- 
ception be placed in the appropriate gear 
type account, and (C) shall be used exclu- 
sively to purchase commercial fishing and 
charter vessels, gear, and licenses in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this title. 

(c) The Secretary shall approve each pro- 
gram within 90 davs of the date of receipt 
of the program if found to be consistent 
with this Act and other applicable law. If 
the Secretary finds that such program is not 
in conformity with the provisions of this 
Act or other applicable law, he shall return 
such program to the State with recommenda- 
tions. Any revision, modification, or amend- 
ment to the program shall be approved 
within 30 days of receipt unless found to be 
inconsistent with this Act or other appli- 
cable law. 
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REVIEW BY THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Sec. 404. (a) The Secretary shall conduct 
a continuing review of the State program to 
determine whether the program remains 
consistent with the purposes of this Act and 
the provisions of this title. Such review shall 
include a biennial audit of the records of 
the State program. 

(b) If the Secretary finds that the pro- 
gram or the administration thereof is no 
longer in compliance with this title, he shall 
reduce or discontinue distribution of funds 
under this title, or take other appropriate 
action. 

(c) If the Secretary finds that any money 
provided to the State or obtained by the 
State from the resale of any fishing vessel 
or gear purchased under the program is not 
being used in accordance with the provisions 
of this title, the Secretary shall recover such 
moneys from the fund and place such 
moneys in the United States Treasury. 

FLEET MOBILITY 


Sec. 405. The Secretary in coordination 
with the Pacific Fishery Management Coun- 
cil in its salmon management plan shall en- 
sure that the fishing effort reduction that 
results from the fleet adjustment program 
of this title and the license moratorium of 
the State of Washington is not replaced by 
new fishing effort from outside the State of 
Washington. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 406. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary, for the purposes of 
carrying out the provisions of this title, $50,- 
000,000 which shall be available over a period 
of 5 years from October 1, 1980: Provided, 
That no more than $25,000,000 is authorized 
to be appropriated in any one fiscal year. 

TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS 
REGULATIONS 

Sec. 501. The Secretary may promulgate 
such regulations, in accordance with section 
553 of title 5, United States Code, as may be 
necessary to carry out this Act. 

REPORTS 


Sec. 502. The State, the Northwest Indian 
Fisheries Commission, the State of Oregon, 
and the Columbia River Inter-Tribal Fish 
Commission shall submit to the Secretary an 
annual report on the status of the programs 
authorized by this Act or any other relevant 
report requested by such Secretary. 

RELATION TO OTHER LAWS 

Sec. 503. Nothing to this Act shall be con- 
strued— 

(1) to diminish either Federal, State, or 
tribal jurisdiction, responsibility, or rights in 
the field of resource enhancement and man- 
agement, or control of water resources, sub- 
merged lands, or navigable waters; nor to 
limit the authority of Congress to authorize 
and fund projects; or 

(2) as superseding, modifying, or repealing 
any existing applicable law. 

AUTHORIZATION OF ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION 

Sec. 504. In addition to other authoriza- 
tions of appropriations contained in this Act, 
there are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary beginning October 1, 1980, an 
amount not to exceed $5,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of developing fisheries port facilities in 
the State of Oregon. Such facilities shall be 
primarily intended to accommodate fisheries 
other than salmon. The Secretary shall obli- 
gate such funds for projects proposed by 
units of State or local government, Indian 
tribes, or private nonprofit entities, and ap- 
proved by the State of Oregon in consulta- 
tion with the National Marine Fisheries Serv- 
ice and the Economic Development Adminis- 
tration. To the extent practicable, the Secre- 
tary shall assure that projects under this 
section are integrated with planning and as- 
sistance under the Public Works and Eco- 
nomic Development Act. Funds available 
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under this section shall not be used for any 
navigational improvement or other modifica- 
tion of the navigable waters of the United 
States. Funds appropriated pursuant to this 
section shall remain available until ex- 
pended. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. JACKSON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE 
VICE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
on behalf of the Vice President and 
upon the recommendation of the ma- 
jority leader, pursuant to Public Law 
86-420, appoints the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. Baucus) to attend the Mexico- 
United States Interparliamentary Con- 
ference to be held in Washington, D.C., 
May 5-8, 1980. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, on behalf of the Vice President, 
pursuant to Executive Order No. 12169, 
dated October 26, 1979, appoints the fol- 
lowing Senators to serve on the USS. 
Holocaust Memorial Council: the Sena- 
tor from Washington (Mr. Jackson), the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Pett), 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. STONE), 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. Dan- 
FORTH) , and the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. BOSCHWITZ) . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, on behalf of the Vice President, 
and upon the recommendation of the 
majority and minority leaders, pursuant 
to Public Law 86-42, appoints the fol- 
lowing Senators to the Canada-United 
States Interparliamentary Conference, 
to be held in San Diego, Calif., May 23- 
27, 1980: the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Baucus) and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. HAYAKAWA). 


THREE BRUTAL AFRICAN REGIMES: 
NEED FOR GENOCIDE CONVEN- 
TION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, with- 
in the last year, three of Africa’s most 
brutal regimes have fallen. Amin of 
Uganda, Marcias of Equatorial, Guinea, 
and Bokassa of the Central African Em- 
pire were each forcefully swept from 
power. The period of strife and cruelty 
which characterized their respective 
reigns has appropriately been termed 
season of the Caesars. Though that sea- 
son has now ended, the crimes of these 
despots caused charges of mass murder 
and genocide to be raised which cannot 
be ignored. 

Bokassa, the most recent of the three 
tyrannts to be toppled, ruthlessly sup- 
pressed any hint of opposition from 
within the Central African Empire. It is 
alleged that he personally took part in 
the massacre of more than 100 school- 
children in 1979. Amnesty International 
reports that when protests developed 
that same year, nearly 500 demonstra- 
tors were killed by Bokassa’s forces. 
Hundreds of innocent victims were 
butchered during his 3-year rule. 

In Equatorial Guinea, the reign of 
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Marcias resulted in an even larger whirl- 
wind of strife and slaughter. Between 
1972 and 1979, over one-third of the 
country’s people fied or were killed. Tens 
of thousands were murdered. Thousands 
of others were arbitrarily arrested and 
subjected to forced labor. Although Mar- 
cias directed his cruelty toward the Bubi 
ethnic group, in particular, few groups 
were spared his terror. 

The darkest and bloodiest hours in 
recent African history, however, came 
during Amin’s 8-year reign of terror. 
Evidence submitted to the United Na- 
tions suggests that 250,000 were killed 
while thousands more fied into exile. One 
prominent Ugandan provided this grim 
account of life under Amin: 

Arrests without warrant, detention with- 
out trial, confiscation of property of Ugan- 
dans, beatings which follow every arrest at 
night and sometimes resulting in death are 
the pattern of life in Uganda. 


The crimes of Amin, like those of Mar- 
cias and Bokassa, will haunt the African 
people for some time to come. 

This Senate must act while the mem- 
ory of recent events is still fresh in our 
minds. The destructive powers of a state 
must be restrained by a strong body of 
international law. The Genocide Con- 
vention seeks to address this problem. It 
is imperative that we seriously consider 
and act at long, long last on this con- 
vention. 


ORDER FOR H.R. 6839 AND H.R. 6615 
TO BE HELD AT THE DESK 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent—these requests 
having been cleared with the minority— 
that at such time as H.R. 6839 and H.R. 
6615 arrive in the Senate Chamber, they 
be held at the desk pending further dis- 
position. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, there 
is no objection on the minority side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar Nos. 713 and 716. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I have 
been informed that these items have 
been cleared for passage on the minori- 
ty side, and we have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CIBOLA NATIONAL FOREST 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 3928) to amend the act of 
November 8, 1978 (92 Stat. 3095), to des- 
ignate certain Cibola National Forest 
lands as additions to the Sandia Moun- 
tain Wilderness, N. Mex., which had 
been reported from the Commitee on 
Energy and Natural Resources with an 
amendment on page 3, beginning with 
line 3, insert the following: 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of the Act of November 


8, 1978, is amended by changing “$12,000,- 
000” to “$20,000,000”. 
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Sec. 3. The proviso in section 1 of the Act 
of November 8, 1978, is amended to read as 
follows: “Provided, That the tract of land 
described in this section shall not be in- 
cluded within the exterior boundaries of the 
Cibola National Forest until the Secretary 
of Agriculture determines that the city of 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, has acquired an 
option to purchase a tract of land contain- 
ing approximately 640 acres located im- 
mediately to the west of such tract for open 
space or city park use: And provided further, 
That if such option is not exercised the tract 
of land described in this section shall no 
longer be included within the exterior 
boundaries of the Cibola National Forest.“. 


@ Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, H.R. 
3928 would authorize the expansion of 
the Sandia Mountain Wilderness in Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex. 

This land, some 6,423 acres, is sur- 
rounded on three sides by the current 
wilderness area. It is sheer rock face, 
dropping down to foothills immediately 
below. The single private owner has in- 
dicated a willingness to sell this property 
and the city of Albuquerque has pur- 
chased 640 acres of land to contribute to 
the wilderness. In fact the city of Albu- 
querque feels so strongly about preserv- 
ing the baseline of the mountains above 
which no more development will take 
place, that it has taken a 2-year option 
on the property to insulate the Federal 
Government from additional costs due to 
inflation. As a good-faith gesture, the 
city has gone so far as to pledge the city 
parking garage as consideration for the 
option should it not be exercised. 

This portion of the Elena Gallegos 
grant, along with the rest of the Sandia 
Mountains, forms a beautiful natural 
backdrop for the city which all the res- 
idents can enjoy. 

Enactment of this legislation will in- 
sure that future generations will be able 
to appreciate the enchantment of the 
Sandia’s. 

I ask that the option agreement be- 
tween the Albuquerque Academy and the 
city of Albuquerque be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The option agreement is as follows: 

OPTION AGREEMENT 

Albuquerque Academy, a New Mexico 
non-profit corporation, (“Academy”) and 
City of Albuquerque, a municipal corpora- 
tion, (“City”) mutually agree: 

1. ACADEMY PROPERTIES 

Academy owns the following described real 
estate located in Bernalillo County, New 
Mexico; 

“That portion of the Elena Gallegos Grant 
lying east of the west boundaries of Sections 
25, 25, 24 and 13, T11, N, R 4 E, NMPM, con- 
sisting of approximately 8, 101.21 acres.” 

Said real estate is shown on the topo- 
graphic map attached hereto as Exhibit A to 
consist, for purposes of this agreement, of 
Parcel D (6,153 acres), Camp Site (270 acres), 
Parcel A (828.58 acres), Parcel C (639.87 
acres), and Parcel B (209.76 acres). 

2. CITY PROPERTIES 

City owns the following described parcels 
of real estate located in Bernalillo County, 
New Mexico: 

(a) the 49.14-acre tract of vacant land 
(“Airport site“) more particularly described 
in Exhibit B attached hereto; 

(b) The 1.6953-acre tract of vacant land 
(“Sunshine Y Property”) more particularly 
described in Exhibit C attached hereto; and 
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(c) The 37,950 square-foot improved real 
estate (“Fourth and Silver Parking Facility”) 
more particularly described Exhibit D at- 
tached hereto. 

3. OPTION 


In consideration for and contingent upon 
City’s payment to Academy of the option fee 
(pursuant to paragraph 4 and 6 below), 
Academy hereby grants to City an option 
(pursuant to paragraph 5, 6, 7 and 8 (be- 
low) to purchase from Academy fee simple 
ownership of Academy Parcels A, B, C, and 
D scenic easement rights in the Academy 
Camp Site Parcel. 


4. OPTION FEE 


The option fee is in the amount of $1,- 
600,500, is payable at City’s election in the 
form of a) cash (U.S. currency), or b) (i) 
conveyance by warranty deed, together with 
ALTA Owner’s Title Insurance Policy 
(Standard Form F-1970 Amended 10-17-70), 
insuring Academy's title to the Fourth and 
Silver Parking Facility property in the 
amount of the option fee and subject only 
to encumbrance exceptions agreed to by 
Academy in writing, of fee simple title to 
City’s Fourth and Silver Parking Facility 
property, together with all improvements 
and fixtures thereon, and (ii) assignment to 
Academy of all of City’s rights (including 
rents receivable as prorated to date of de- 
livery) of City’s Lessor’s interest in and to 
said parking facility, subject however to 
rights of Lessees under existing parking 
rental agreements with City. Payment of the 
option fee shall be made within 30 days of 
the effective date of this agreement. 

In the event that City elects to pay Acad- 
emy the option fee by means of alternative 
b) above, the required policy of title insur- 
ance shall be issued by U.S. Life Title Com- 
pany of Albuquerque, the conveyance shall 
be closed by U.S. Title Company of Albu- 
querque, property taxes if any, rents 
receivable and utilities shall be pro-rated 
to closing, normal closing fees shall be 
divided by the parties equally, possession 
shall be delivered to Academy at closing, and 
closing shall occur no later than 30 days 
from the effective date of this agreement. 
Prior to the effective date of this agreement 
a) City shall obtain for and deliver to Acad- 
emy U.S. Life Title Company's commitment 
to issue the above title policy, and b) Acad- 
emy shall thereafter notify City in writing 
of any objection by Academy to any excep- 
tions shown in such commitment to be un- 
acceptable to Academy, and in case of such 
notice of objection City shall prior to clos- 
ing of the option fee payment either cause 
such unacceptable exception to be removed 
or this agreement shall be terminated. 


5. TERMS OF OPTION 


The terms of the option are as follows: 

a. The period of the option is for two years 
from the date of payment of the option fee. 

b. Notice of exercise of the option shall be 
written notice delivered to Academy at 6400 
Wyoming Blvd., N.E., Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, before expiration of the option 
period. 

c. The option to purchase fee simple own- 
ership of Parcels A, B, C, and D may be ex- 
ercised as to Parcels A, B, C, and D only as 
a single, combined parcel. The option to 
purchase the scenic easement in the Camp 
Site Parcel is contingent upon exercise of 
the option as to Parcels A, B, C, and D. 


d. The total purchase price of Parcels A, 
B, C, and D and the scenic easement in the 
Camp Site Parcel is $24,500.000. The purchase 
price of Parcels A, B. and D is $17,690,000. The 
purchase price of the scenic easement in the 
Camp Site Parcel is $1.100.000. The purchase 
price of Parcel C is $5,710,000. 

e. The purchase price for Parcel C is pay- 
able in cash (U.S. currency) ora combination 
of cash (U.S. currency) and any or all of the 
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properties at values described in paragraph 
5f. In the event of exercise of the option, 
the option fee of $1,600,500 shall be deducted 
from the purchase price of Parcel C. 

f. Payment of the purchase price may at 
City’s election be paid in part by conveyance 
to Academy of the Airport Site at a value 
of $2,470,500, and/or of the Sunshine Y Prop- 
erty at a value of $675,000, the unpaid bal- 
ance of the total purchase price being pay- 
able in cash (U.S. currency) in full at clos- 
ing of the purchase. 

The value stated above of the Airport Site 
is based upon the assumption that the sub- 
ject property wili be intersected by a paved 
curbed and guttered minor arterial street 
extending to and connecting with Gibson 
Blvd. If this condition is not met, the value 
of the Airport Site will be $2,149,500. 

The value stated above of the Airport Site 
is also based in part upon the assumption 
that the subject property is suitable for In- 
dustrial Park (IP) zoning. If the Airport 
Site is not zoned I-P at closing of the pur- 
chase, then notwithstanding the preceding 
portions of this sub-paragraph the Airport 
Site cannot be conveyed by City as part pay- 
ment unless agreed to in writing by the 
Academy. 

The portion of the existing alley on the 
Sunshine Y Property located along the east 
side of the Sunshine Building shall at the 
option of Academy be vacated prior to any 
conveyance of said parcel to Academy pur- 
suant to this agreement. 

g. Part payment by conveyance of the Sun- 
shine Y Property and/or the Airport Site 
shall be by warranty deed accompanied by 
ALTA Owner's Title Insurance Policy (Stand- 
ard Form F-1970 Amended 10-17-70) insur- 
ing Academy’s title to such property(ies) in 
the amount(s) of the above value(s) and 
subject only to encumbrances as prior to the 
effective date of this agreement are (i) 
shown in a commitment to issue such own- 
er's policy(ies) obtained for Academy by City 
and (ii) approved in writing by Academy as 
acceptable to Academy. 

h. Academy shall at the dates of closing of 
the purchase convey Parcels A, B, C, and D 
to City by warranty deed subject only to U.S. 
Patent Reservations, the roadway easement 
described in sub-paragraph i below, the 
flood-control easement rights described in 
sub-paragraph k below, and any other en- 
cumbrances as prior to the effective date of 
this agreement are (1) shown in a current 
certified abstract of title obtained for City 
by Academy and (ii) approved in writing by 
City as acceptable to City. 

i. The terms of the scenic easement in the 
Camp Site Parcel shall be as negotiated by 
the parties prior to the effective date of this 
agreement, said negotiation to follow the 
federal guidelines and sample easement at- 
tached hereto as Exhibit E. The resulting 
easement negotiated prior to the effective 
date of this agreement shall be attached to 
this agreement as Exhibit F, and shall if City 
exercises its option as to the purchase of this 
easement, be executed by Academy and de- 
livered to City at closing of said purchase. 

Falling mutually acceptable negotiation of 
the terms of said scenic easement, City may 
elect to accept and enforce this option agree- 
ment as to Parcels A, B, C, and D only, the 
option fee and all other terms of this agree- 


ment as to Parcels A, B, C, and D remaining 
unchanged. 


J. Regardless of whether or not this option 
agreement includes the option as to the 
scenic easement in the Camp Site Parcel, con- 
veyance of title to City as to Parcels A and C 
shall be subject to Academy’s reservation 
therefrom of an easement across said parcels 
for purposes of road-way access to and from 
the Camp Site Parcel. Said easement shall be 
located along the existing road-way to the 
Camp Site Parcel as shown on Exhibit A, 
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unless change of said location is mutually 
agreed to by the parties. 

k. Academy’s conveyance of Parcels A, B, 
C, and D shall include an appurtenant ease- 
ment for road-way access connecting Parcels 
A, B, C, and D to Tramway Boulevard. The 
location and width of this easement shall be 
mutually agreed upon by the parties, the 
location being such as not unreasonably to 
interfere with potential development of re- 
maining down-slope Academy land and the 
width not being in excess of that required 
for foreseeable use of City land benefitted by 
such easement. 


1, Parcels C and A shall be further encum- 
bered to the extent that City will, if neces- 
sary to future development of Academy lands 
west of Parcel C and east of Tramway Bou- 
levard, grant to Academy reasonable ease- 
ments for flood control purposes and for 
water storage facilities. 


m. Closing of Parcel C shall occur within 
7 days of the exercise of this option and 
closing on Parcels A, B, and D and/or the 
scenic easement on the Camp Site Parcel may 
occur at any time within 60 days after the 
closing on Parcel C, provided however, if the 
parties fail to close on Parcels A, B and D 
within said time period, City shall at the 
option of Academy reconvey Parcel C to 
Academy in exchange for the consideration 
paid pursuant to paragraph 5 e) excluding 
the option fee deduction. 
6. ACCEPTANCE AND EFFECTIVE DATE OF OPTION 

AGREEMENT 


The effective date of this agreement shall 
be the date approved by the City Council by 
resolution, not later however than February 
15, 1980 (unless an extension of said date for 
acceptance shall be granted in writing by 
Academy), and provided however that in the 
event(s) that City has not in writing ap- 
proved or waived possible additional encum- 
brances per paragraph 5 h above or Academy 
has not in writing approved or waived en- 
cumbrances per paragraphs 4 and 5 g above 
by such date of approval by the City by reso- 
lution, then such effective date shall be ex- 
tended, for a maximum period of 10 days, 
until such date as such written approvals 
and/or waivers are made, and failing such 
approvals and/or waivers within said 10-day 
extension, this agreement shall not be effec- 
tive. This 10-day extension provision shall 
apply also to negotiation of the scenic ease- 
ment per paragraph 5 i above. 

7. ASSIGNABILITY AND REVERTER 


The parties’ rights under this agreement 
are freely assignable by the parties, provided 
however that no assignment by City to any 
party other than to the United States of 
America (for national forest and/or wilder- 
ness purposes) may be made without Acad- 
emy’s consent unless such assignment is ex- 
pressly limited to rights of acquisition solely 
for public open space, recreational and/or 
conservation purposes, the term “public open 
Space, recreational and/or conservation pur- 
poses being described in Exhibit G attached 
hereto. Furthermore, any lands purchased by 
City hereunder and not subsequently con- 
veyed to the United States of America for for- 
est or wilderness purposes shall be subject to 
Academy's right of reverter in the event that 
City (or successor to City, purchaser from 
City, or grantee or assignee of City) shall dis- 
continue use of the property for public open 
space, recreational, or conservation purposes. 

8. SURVIVORSHIP OF TERMS 


The terms of this agreement shall survive 
closing of purchase under this agreement. 


EXHIBIT B 
LEGAL DESCRIPTION AIRPORT SITE 


Northwest portion of the Municipal Addi- 
tion #9, Tract A, Township 10 North, Range 
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3 East, Section 33, Albuquerque, Bernalillo 
County, New Mexico, containing 49.4+ acres. 


ExH RTT C 
LEGAL DESCRIPTION SUNSHINE Y PROPERTY 


Disposition parcel 27-B, being all of Block 
15, exclusive of three lots on the southeast 
corner of Central Avenue and Second Street 
on which the Sunshine Building is located 
and exclusive of the 16 foot alley to the south 
of these lots, Original Townsite of Albuquer- 
que, in the City of Albuquerque, County of 
Bernalillo, State of New Mexico. 


ExRHmTT D 


LEGAL DESCRIPTION FOURTH AND SILVER PARK- 
ING STRUCTURE 


A parcel of land legally described as Lots 16 
through 24 and the south 80 feet of Lots 13, 
14, and 15, Block 24, Original Townsite of Al- 
buquerque, Albuquerque, Bernalillo County, 
New Mexico. 


ExHIBIT E 
TITLE 5400—LANDOWNERSHIP 


If the amendment of terms constitutes a 
relinquishment of previously purchased 
rights, the disposal must be authorized by 
laws covering exchange and/or the sale of 
surplus Government property. 

Refer to FSM 5483.7 for guidelines con- 
cerning amending declarations of taking 
and complaints. 

5442—Title Considerations. The general 
procedures for obtaining adequate title 
evidence are contained in FSM 5424. Spe- 
cific concerns are identified in FSM 5442.1 
and 2. 

5442.1—Level of Title Perfection. The 
same level of title perfection used for fee ac- 
quisition is required for partial interests. 

5442.2—Mortgages. Title to easements can 
be approved subject to outstanding mort- 
gages, deeds of trust and vendor’s lien that 
meet the Attorney General's guidelines as 
contained in FSM 5462.44b. In all other 
cases, mortgages against the property on 
which the partial interest is being acquired 
must be released before the purchase price 
can be paid. 

The United States can pay the escrow fees 
charged by title companies to process clos- 
ings involving the simultaneous release of 
& mortgage. 

5443—Partial Interest Conveyance Docu- 
ments. Acquisitions of mineral rights un- 
der National Forest surface and similar par- 
tial interest purchases are seldom encoun- 
tered. When necessary to describe the estate, 
it can usually be defined by rights or in- 
terests reserved in previous conveyances. 
The documents conveying these interests 
will be developed on a case by case basis in 
cooperation with the Regional attorney. 


However, legislation enacted since 1965 
has resulted in the Forest Service frequently 
acquiring conservation or scenic easements. 
The estate to be acquired is generally de- 
veloped in accordance with the guidelines in 
the authorizing legislation and appropriate 
management plans. While it is impossible to 
use a standard conservation easement deed 
for all situations, there are several general 
considerations that provide guidance. 


5443.1—Scenic or Conservation Easements. 
The rights and obligations of the owner of 
property encumbered by an easement and 
the rights and duties of the holder, as well as 
their respective successors, cannot be con- 
sidered in the abstract. They are governed by 
the easement instrument. 

Easement instruments should respond to 
the specific needs of the owner and holder 
in the light of concrete objectives avplied 
to particular property. An easement which is 
useful for a wild river may be inappropri- 
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ate for another wild river or in a National 
Recreation Area. 

It is important to remember that the 
rights and obligations of the owner and the 
holder, preferably referred to as the grantor 
and the grantee, are specific to the instru- 
ment. The general law provides the overall 
setting, but the particular rights and duties 
of the parties are spelled out in the instru- 
ment creating the easement. The grantee has 
only those rights and duties which are spelled 
out in that document, or which can be fairly, 
inferred from it. The grantor’s land use ac- 
tivities are limited or restricted only to the 
extent spelled out or fairly implied by the 
easement document. 

Therefore, the easement must clearly and 
specifically state the rights and duties of the 
respective parties. Acquisition and valuation 
or management and enforcement problems 
often result from the failure of the ease- 
ment document to clearly define the rights 
and duties of the parties in the present and 
future. 

The starting point of an adequate ease- 
ment document is a thoughtful plan which 
rests on an analysis of the precise qualities 
of the area that are to be protected. Objec- 
tives must be clearly defined. There must be 
close and continuous coordination between 
the staff areas and the regional attorney in- 
volved in the acquisition and enforcement of 
the easement and those that must manage 
the resources according to its terms. 

FSM 6443.11—18 discuss guidelines il- 
lustrated by the sample easement included as 
exhibit 1 In FSM 5443.19. 

5443,11—Preamble. All easements will in- 
clude a preamble citing the authorities for 
the acquisition. It is also desirable to use this 
portion of the easement to indicate the ob- 
jectives of the acquisition. In order to clearly 
define the Federal significance of the pro- 
posed action, the preamble should contain 
language linking the acquisition to the ob- 
jectives of the statute. 

5443.12—Description of Property. The 
property encumbered by the easement should 
be described to the same standard as used 
for fee title acquisitions. If different restric- 
tions govern different portions of the prop- 
erty, the boundaries of these areas should be 
accurately defined. 

5443.13—Term. The term of the easement 
should be stated. If it is to be perpetual, it 
should be so indicated. 

5443.14—Enumeration of Regular Uses. In 
order to avoid later misunderstandings, the 
easement may list the primary regular uses 
not being relinquished by the landowner. 
This may be particularly helpful when the 
statutory authority grandfathers preexisting 
uses. See FSM 5441.54 for additional guide- 
lines. 

The listing of these uses does not relieve 
the administration from the responsibility 
of maintaining a carefully documented case 
file for each scenic easement. 


5443.15—Use by Grantee. These are the 
rights and obligations of the United States. 
The section must provide those powers nec- 
essary to preserve the rights enumerated in 
the instrument and enabling legislation. 
Generally, a right of entry must be reserved 
to administer the easement and to inspect 
for violations. There should be powers pro- 
vided for the removal of items inconsistent 
with the purposes of the easement. The sec- 
tion should also enumerate the powers the 
Government needs to protect and maintain 
its interests from fires, insect and disease 
outbreaks, erosion, etc. The right to go on 
the property to repair or restore damages 


created to its interests 
heeded. will generally be 


There must be a careful bal: 
ance between 
making the instrument sọ specific as to risk 
excluding inferred Powers, or so general as 
to be void for vagueness. Therefore, all ease- 
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ments should be reviewed by the regional 
attorney. 

5443.16—Grantor’s Retained Rights and 
Restrictions on His Property, Defining the 
restrictions on the grantor, or landowner, is 
the most troublesome area of easement prep- 
aration. These statements directly affect 
what the grantor can do and hence generally 
contain the greatest potential for future 
conflicts and misunderstandings. 

The grantor will generally insist on as spe- 
cific a statement of prohibitions as possible. 
Careful review is necessary to ensure that all 
foreseeable prohibitions reasonably necessary 
to protect the interest being acquired are 
included. 

Particular attention should be paid to pro- 
visions covering the construction and main- 
tenance of structures, subdivisions, and al- 
teration of the land surface and vegetation. 
Ongoing and potential land uses must be 
carefully analyzed, such as timber harvest- 
ing, row crop production, and grazing. 

The document must make it clear that it 
is intended to create an interest which is 
binding on the original owner and all suc- 
cessors. The easement is to run with the 
land. 

5443.17—Public Access. Instruments de- 
signed to provide the public with access 
along any portion of the property must de- 
fine the extent and nature of the access. 

Conversely, if public access is not to be 
allowed, state that nothing in the easement 
is to be interpreted as conferring such rights. 

5443.18—Termination and Reverter Clauses. 
Termination and reverter clauses will not be 
used in scenic easements. 

5443,19—Wild and Scenic River Easement. 
Exhibit one illustrates the format and gen- 
eral content of such easements. The terms 
and conditions apply to a specific easement 
for one wild and scenic river. Since each 
easement must be consistent with the intent 
of the appropriate legislation management 
plans and objectives, and specific property 
conditions, sample easements for the various 
authorities have not been developed for this 
manual. 


EXHIBIT ONE 
(Tract No. ) 


NATIONAL WILD AND Scentc Rivers SYSTEM 
EASEMENT DEED 


This easement, dated this day of 

19 by and between . 

of (Address) herelnafter called the Grant- 

or(s), and the United States of America, 
hereinafter called Grantee; 

Whereas, Public Law 90-542 (82 Stat. 906), 
as amended, provided for the establishment 
of a Wild and Scenic Rivers System, and 
designate portions of the River in 
(State) as a component of the National Wild 
and Scenic Rivers System to be administered 
by tho Secretary of Agriculture as part of 
the National Forest System, and 

Whereas, the Grantor(s) is (are) the 
owner(s) of certain land in the established 
boundaries of the River component 
of the National Wild and Scenic Rivers Sys- 
tem, located in County, State of 

, Said land being appurtenant to 
other lands of the Grantee and affecting the 
public benefits provided by this Federal land, 
and 

Whereas, the Grantee, by the United States 
Department of Agriculture through the 
Forest Service, or its successors, desires to 
administer such land pursuant to the Wild 
and Scenic Rivers Act and the general statu- 
tory authorities relating to the National For- 
est System and to provide for and protect 
the natural, scenic, recreational and other 
values for which this river was designated, 
and to prevent any developments that wil! 
tend to mar or detract from these values, 
and to that end exercise such reasonable 
controls over the land within the areas 
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described herein as may be necessary to 
accomplish such objectives. 

Now therefore, the Grantor(s) for and in 
consideration of the sum of $ the re- 
ceipt of which is hereby acknowledged, and 
in further consideration of the convenants 
herein contained, does hereby grant and con- 
vey unto the Grantee and its successors or 
assigns a perpetual estate and easement in 
the following described lands: 

(1) Insert Description. 

The acquiring agency is the Forest Sery- 
ice, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Grantor and Grantee do hereby covenant 
and agree for themselves, their heirs, suc- 
cessors, or assigns, that they shall use and 
restrict the use of the easement area as set 
forth hereinafter, it being mutually agreed 
that such use, or restriction thereof, shall 
run with the land, and be to the benefit of 
the entire river area and such other lands 
of the Grantee which are situated within 
said area by fostering and enhancing the 
Grantee’s goal of preserving the scenic, 
recreational, and other natural qualities of 
the Wild and Scenic River area in 
accordance with Public Law(s) . 

Section 15(c) of the Wild and Scenic 
Rivers, Act, Public Law 90-542, defines a 
scenic easement, the interest being acquired 
herein, as the right to control the use of 
land (including the air space above such 
land) within the authorized boundaries of a 
component of the Wild and Scenic Rivers 
System for the purpose of protecting the 
natural qualities of the river area, but such 
control shall not affect, without the owner’s 
consent, any regular use exercised prior to 
the acquisition of the easement; accordingly, 
the regular use(s) of the above described 
land exercised prior to the acquisition of 
this easement and not relinquished is (are) : 

(List specifically, not generally. It may be 
appropriate to use a plat to illustrate exist- 
ing uses.) 

1. Use by Grantee. The Grantee, its au- 
thorized representatives and/or assigns, is 
hereby granted the right to go upon the 
land described in this easement for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

A. To inspect for violations and to ad- 
minister this easement, including the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of corners de- 
lineating the easement area. 

B. At the expense of the grantee, remove 
or eliminate any advertising displays, signs 
and billboards, stored or accumulated junk 
automobiles, and other salvage materials, 
junk, or debris, which is not permitted by 
the terms of this easement, and is placed 
on the above-described land after the date 
of this easement. 

C. To mark, cut, and remove any trees and 
shrubs which in the judgment of the 
Grantee endanger public safety or detract 
from the aesthetics of the above-described 
area, and to plant and selectively cut or 
prune trees and shrubs to restore or main- 
tain the scenic view and to implement dis- 
ease prevention measures. The property own- 
er shall be consulted prior to initiation of 
such operations. Merchantable timber cut 
by the grantee or its assigns shall be dis- 
posed of or sold at the discretion of the 
grantee. 

D. To perform such other scenic, aesthetic 
historical, fish and wildlife, sanitation, res- 
toration or other work as, in the opinion of 
the authorized representative of the Grantee, 
may be deemed necessary or desirable to pro- 
tect and promote the natural and recrea- 
tional qualities of the area. The Grantor 
shall be consulted prior to initiation of 
such projects. 

E. To post regulatory notices on selected 
portions of the easement area for purposes of 
promoting the provisions of this easement 
and the intent of the Wild and Scenic Rivers 
Act, and at its discretion to utilize with 
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respect to the public the general statutory 
authorities relating to the National Forests 
and Wild and Scenic Rivers in such a manner 
as it deems appropriate to carry out the pur- 
poses of said Act. Nothing in this clause is 
intended to abrogate the Grantor's right to 
legally protect his property rights under 
State law. 

Except as noted, activities conducted by 
the Grantee under the above section shall be 
at no expense to the Grantor. Nothing herein 
shall be construed as creating any duty on 
the part of the Grantee to undertake any of 
the acts described above. 

II. Use by Grantors. In return for the 
stated consideration, the Grantor assumes 
the following covenants and restrictions. 
These covenants and restrictions are im- 
posed upon the occupancy and use of the 
easement area by the Grantor, his successors 
or assigns, except that none of these cove- 
nants and restrictions shall be deemed or 
construed as controlling or eliminating any 
regular use of the land exercised prior to the 
acquisition of this easement unless such use 
is acquired by the Grantee. Except as other- 
wise provided by this easement, the costs of 
conformance with the terms of part II of this 
easement shall be borne by the Grantor. 

A. The lands within the easement area 
shall not be used for any professional or 
commercial activities except such as can be 
and are in fact conducted from a residential 
dwelling without exterior alteration of the 
dwelling. 

B. No mining or industrial activity shall be 
conducted on the lands within the ease- 
ment area. 

C. The Grantors, their heirs and assigns, 
retain the right to use the easement area for 
general crop and livestock farming and for 
limited residential development. Such right 
shall be subject to the following limitations: 

1. Said land shall not be subdivided and 
sold as smaller tracts. 

2. One (1) single-family residence with 
appropriate accessory structures is the total 
maximum number authorized for the ease- 
ment area. 

3. No commercial buildings, multifamily 
residential buildings, or other industrial or 
commercial structures shall be erected on 
said land. 

4. No trailers, portable structures, or any 
other nonpermanent low quality, unattrac- 
tive structures will be constructed or moved 
into the easement area. 

5. No structures allowed herein shall be 
placed within feet of the river. 

6. Adequate provisions for disposal of 
waste and sewage shall be made to fully com- 
ply with applicable State and local regu- 
lations for sanitation and water pollution 
control. In no case shall untreated waste or 


sewage be discharged into any water or 
waterway. 


7. Structures shall not exceed a height of 

feet measured the natural grade at the 

middle of the front of the structure to the 
highest point of the roof or parapet. 


8. Roofs, exterior siding, vent pipes, chim- 
neys and other exterior material and fixtures 
(except windows) shall be constructed of 
nonrefiective material or painted and main- 
tained with earth-tone colors. 


E. There is specifically retained by the 
Grantor, the right to perform ordinary main- 
tenance on all permitted roads, and struc- 
tures together with the right to replace, re- 
build, or substitute any road, or structure 
now existing with similar roads, or struc- 
tures in substantially the same location. 

G. No dump of trash, ashes, garbage, sew- 
age, sawdust, or any similar unsightly or 
offensive material is permitted within the 
easement area. 


H. Except as otherwise provided, no signs, 
billboards, outdoor advertising structures, or 
advertisement of any kind or nature shall 
hereafter be erected or maintained within 
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the easement area. One (1)on-premise sign 
not greater in size than 36 inches by 24 inches 
may be erected and maintained to advertise 
the sale, hire, or lease of the property, or to 
advertise the sale or availability of any goods, 
products, or services on the land, and one 
additional sign of the same size may be 
erected and maintained to designate the 
owner or the name of the property. 

I. No permanent changes in the general 
topography of the landscape or land surface 
will be permitted except for those authorized 
herein or caused by the forces of nature. The 
Grantor may drill wells, lay, operate, main- 
tain, repair, or remove water and sewer pipe- 
lines, conduits, or drains below the surface 
of the easement area insofar as such activities 
do not permanently impair or adversely affect 
the natural beauty of said easement area, and 
the area is restored to its former natural 
condition. 

J. No trees or shrubs shall be pruned, re- 
moved, or destroyed on the land in the ease- 
ment area except for dead or hazardous trees 
for reasons of safety. Likewise, seedling trees 
or seedling shrubbery may be grubbed up or 
cut down in accordance with good farm prac- 
tice on lands presently being cultivated or for 
residential maintenance purposes. Cultivated 
crops, including orchard fruit and nut trees, 
may be pruned, sprayed, harvested, and 
otherwise maintained in accordance with 
good agricultural practices. 

K. Subject to valid existing appropriated 
water rights, the Grantor may not pump or 
remove water from the river. Diversion works 
and ditches will be constructed and main- 
tained in a manner compatible with the pres- 
ervation of the scenic values of the river. 
The Grantor may obtain water from wells and 
ponds in the easement area, consistent with 
the other provisions of this easement. 

L. Archaeological of paleontological ex- 
plorations may be conducted only by the 
Grantee or as authorized by a permit from 
the Secretary of Agriculture or his duly au- 
thorized representative. All specimens or ma- 
terials of archaeological or paleontological 
interest shall be the property of the United 
States. 

III. Public Entry. The granting of this 
easement is not intended to permit or in any 
way give the public the right to enter upon 
said land for any purpose. 

To Have and to Hold the herein described 
scenic easement and rights unto the Grantee, 
its successors and assigns, forever. 


Exursit G 


DEFINITION OF “OPEN SPACE, RECREATIONAL 
AND/OR CONSERVATION PURPOSES” 


“Open space, recreational and/or conserva- 
tion purposes” means, for purposes of the 
Academy-City option agreement to which 
this definition is attached as Exhibit G, the 
following: 

a. Active and passive outdoor recreation 
open to the general public, “active” outdoor 
recreation being limited to golf courses, ten- 
nis courts, fishing and/or boating lakes, camp 
grounds and tramways, and “active” outdoor 
recreation specifically excluding off-road 
recreational vehicle (motorcycle, dune-buggy, 
Jeep) areas; 

b. botanical and zoological parks open to 
the public; 

c. lakes, waterways, flood water storage 
areas, and other public facilities for the 
handling of flood water; 

d. land, flora and fauna being maintained 
in their natural state and/or being returned 
to their natural state; and 

e. structures and facilities incidental to 
the above uses.@ 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 


The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed, and I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


UMATILLA AND WALLOWA 
NATIONAL FOREST LANDS 


The bill (S. 2398) to extend the pro- 
visions of the General Exchange Act, as 
amended, to certain lands in order that 
they may become parts of the Umatilla 
and Wallowa National Forests, and for 
other purposes, was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 2398 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the pro- 
visions of the Act of March 20, 1922 (42 Stat. 
465, as amended), are hereby extended to the 
following described lands: Williamette me- 
ridian—township 3 north, range 36 east, sec- 
tion 13, that part of the east half of the 
southeast quarter and of the south half of 
the southwest quarter of the southeast quar- 
ter lying south of the Umatilla River; section 
21, that part of lot 3 lying south of the 
Umatilla River, lot 4 and southeast quarter 
of the southeast quarter; section 22, those 
parts of lots 9, 10, 11, and 12 lying south of 
the Umatilla River, lots 13, 14, 15, and 16; 
section 22, that part of the north half and 
the north half of the southwest quarter 
lying south of the Umatilla River, and 
southwest quarter of the southwest quarter, 
and the north half of the southeast quarter; 
section 24, that part of lots 3 and 4 lying 
south of the Umatilla River, lots 5 and 6; 
section 28, lots 1 and 2, east half of the 
northeast quarter. 

Township 2 north, range 41 east, 

section 26; 

section 35, east half; 

section 36. 

Township 5 south, range 32 east, 

section 29, southwest quarter of the south- 
east quarter. 

Sec. 2. Lands conveyed to the United States 
under section 1 of this Act shall, upon ac- 
ceptance of title, become parts of the Uma- 
tilla and Wallowa National Forests and shall 
be subject to the laws, rules, and regulations 
applicable thereto. 

Sec. 3. The Act of March 4, 1925 (43 Stat. 
1279), is hereby amended to exclude the fol- 
lowing described lands: 


Willamette Meridian 


Township 4 north, range 41 east, 

section 9, east half, northwest quarter of 
the northwest quarter, south half of the 
northwest quarter and the southwest quar- 
ter; 

sections 10 to 17 inclusive; 

sections 20 to 29 inclusive; 

section 32, east half and east half of the 
west half; 

sections 33, 34, 35, and 36. 

Township 4 north, range 42 east, 

sections 19 to 36 inclusive. 

Township 3 north, range 40 east, 

sections 13, 24, 25, and 36. 

Township 3 north, range 41 east. 

Township 3 north, range 42 east. 

Township 2 north, range 40 east, 

section 1, north half. 

Township 2 north, range 41 east, 

sections 1 to 17 inclusive. 

Township 2 north, range 42 east, 

sections 1 to 12 inclusive. 

Township 3 south, range 37 east, 

sections 28, 29, and 30. 


Township 3 south, range 45 east, 
sections 13, 14, and 15. 
Township 3 south, range 46 east, 
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section 18. 

Township 4 south, range 38 east, 

section 26. 

Sec. 4. The Act of June 19, 1936 (49 Stat. 
1534), is hereby amended to exclude the fol- 
lowing described lands: 

Willamette Meridian 

Township 3 south, range 37 east, 

sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, the west half, the 
south half southeast quarter, the north half 
northeast quarter, and the southeast quarter 
northeast quarter section 7; the east half, 
the northwest quarter, the east half south- 
west quarter, and the southwest quarter 
southwest quarter section 8, sections 9 to 24 
inclusive, and sections 29 and 30. 

Sec. 5. The Act of June 17, 1940 (54 Stat. 
402), is hereby amended to exclude the fol- 
lowing described lands: 

Willamette Meridian 

Township 1 south, range 39 east, 

section 12, south half. 

Township 1 south, range 40 east, 

sections 3, 4, and 5; 

section 6, south half; 

sections 7, 8 , 9, and 10. 

Township 4 south, range 38 east, 

sections 11, 14, and 23. 

Township 6 south, range 38 east, 

sections 17, 20, 29, and 32. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. BELLMON. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


TITO 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
one of the major figures in postwar inter- 
national politics has passed from the 
scene—Josep Broz Tito of Yugoslavia. A 
World War II partisan leader and Com- 
munist, Tito always put the interests of 
his country first. His name became 
synonymous with resistance to the im- 
position of Soviet hegemony on Commu- 
nist countries. In both foreign and 
domestic policy, Tito carved out an indi- 
vidual approach that set his country 
apart from other Communist countries: 
in domestic policy, Tito promoted a 
mixed and rather decentralized econ- 
omy; in foreign policy, Tito refused to 
side with either of the postwar European 
power blocs. 

One does not have to agree with Tito’s 
aims or methods to recognize that he left 
a mark on his nation and on world 
affairs. 

Yugoslavia is a diverse country com- 
posed of six national republics and two 
autonomous regions. Identity with eth- 
nic communities is so strong in modern 
Yugoslavia that it is often said that Tito 
was the only true Yugoslav, that every- 
one else is first a Serb or Croat or 
Slovene. 

While national differences continue to 
be a source of potential division within 
Yugoslavia, fierce national independence 
should also serve as a warning to any na- 
tion that might seek to intervene mili- 
tarily in some post-Tito political crisis. 
People who have worked so hard to 
maintain their separate identities are 


. to bitterly resist foreign interven- 
on. 


We need hardly be reminded of Yugo- 
slavia's geopolitical importance. It was at 
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Sarajevo, in Bosnia-Herzegovina, that 
the assassination of the Austrian Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand put in motion 
events that led to World War I. In the 
post World War II period, Yugoslavia’s 
importance as a buffer between NATO 
nations, such as Italy, and Warsaw Pact 
nations in Southern Europe is still cru- 
cial. Tito set the pattern of good rela- 
tions with all of Yugoslavia’s neighbors, 
East and West, while refusing to ally 
militarily with any. An independent 
Yugoslavia continues to be a key part of 
a stable and peaceful Mediterranean 
region. 

Tito also made his mark in world af- 
fairs as one of the early leaders of the 
nonalined nations, along with India’s 
Nehru and Indonesia’s Sukarno. Non- 
alinement as professed by these men 
sought to provide an alternative to the 
power struggle that divided Europe and 
threatened to spread to the emerging 
nations of the Third World. In the last 
decade, true nonalinement has been 
eclipsed as a political movement by the 
growing North-South confrontation. At 
a time when greater understanding be- 
tween North and South are necessary, 
the leadership of men such as Tito will 
be missed. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
has the Journal of the proceedings been 
approved? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, it 
has. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Early today? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not for 
today, but when the Senate convened 
this morning. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Were the pro- 
ceedings approved to date at that time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct, yes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Chair. 


MONTANANS VOICE CONCERN ON 
HEALTH PLANNING LAW 


Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Health Planning and Resource De- 
velopment Act, recently extended for at 
least another 3 years, causes some seri- 
ous concern. 

Last summer I received a petition from 
more than 60 Montana physicians criti- 
cal of the health planning law. Last fall 
I received a similar petition from 43 
Montana dentists and still another peti- 
tion in opposition to this law from more 
than 30 private citizens in Montana. 
These petitions reflect concerns basic to 
the doctor/patient relationship. They 
note a trend that might eventually inter- 
fere with the patient's right to select a 
phvsician or dentist of his or her own 
choice; that Government regulations are 
infringing on the decisions on what kind 
of practice a physician or dentist might 
have, what kind of equipment they might 
use, and what kind of information they 
might protect. 

These are legitimate concerns as phy- 
sicians and dentists trend the path of 
Federal regulation of health care. Not 
only physicians but their patients as well 
still have freshly in their minds the ex- 
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perience of 3 years ago when planning 
guidelines issued under the planning law 
stirred a blizzard of protest on their 
potential impact on rural hospitals. After 
55,000 compaints were sent to HEW— 
thousands of those from Montana—the 
regulations were changed to take into 
account the unique needs of rural hos- 
pitals. But it took an uproar to make 
HEW see what was obvious to Montan- 
ans all along. National formulas do not 
fit every situation and inevitably leave 
some holding the bag. 

The health planning amendments 
signed into law last year may help to im- 
prove regulations for rural hospitals by 
emphasizing the needs of medically un- 
derserved areas. In fact, the amendments 
dropped the requirement that regional 
health plans had to conform with the 
national planning guidelines. At the same 
time, however, the amendments 
stretched the limits of the certificate of 
need program. All of us in States like 
Montana and the so-called rural areas, 
for both the sake of patient and practic- 
ing physician and dentist, must carefully 
review regulations under the act to avoid 
bureaucratic infringement. 

The health planning law has been con- 
troversial. In fact, last July, the house 
of delegates of the American Medical As- 
sociation called for its repeal and that is 
what the petitions I have received seek 
as well. 

A growing number of physicians are 
concerned about physician assignment 
rates under medicare that hover around 
20 percent. Physicians tell me of their 
concern over professional standards re- 
view organizations and the extent to 
which PSRO’s qualify the judgment of 
individual physicians. 

The Montana Health Systems Plan 
for 1979 includes this statement: 

Hospitals in Montana should offer the 
highest quality and most comprehensive and 
effective service possible at the most reason- 
able cost to the patient, in accordance with 
the attending physician’s plan of care for 
the patient. 


The Montana physicians are saying 
basically they do not need to have that 
pointed out to them when they have al- 
ways had that goal. The dentists share 
that view. They are saying they believe 
the health planning law regulations are 
jeopardizing the level of care by moving 
in directions that can interfere with the 
practice of medicine and dentistry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 


RECESS UNTIL 9:15 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate now recess, under the 
order, until 9:15 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 6:39 
p.m., the Senate recessed until Tuesday, 
May 6, 1980, at 9:15 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 5, 1980: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Edmund Sixtus Muskie, of Maine, to be 
Secretary of State. 
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MICHIGAN HELMET LAW 
HON. DAVID E. BONIOR 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 5, 1980 


Mr. BONIOR of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion recently summitted a report 
which documents the tragic increase 
in motorcycle fatalities which has oc- 
curred since 1976. Last year 4,850 mo- 
torcyclists died in accidents. That 
number is a 46-percent increase over 
the number killed in 1976. The princi- 
pal cause of the increase was the de- 
cline in helmet use resulting from 
repeal of helmet laws in 27 States. 

Michigan was one of the first three 
States to have a helmet law. Our law 
has been in effect since 1967. For 
about 1 year in the late 1960’s the law 
was repealed and motorcycle fatalities 
increased dramatically. The increase 
led to the readoption of the law. I am 
confident that many Michigan motor- 
cyclists are alive and well today be- 
cause of the law. We are also funding 
motorcycle rider education programs 
in the State. 

Motorcycle safety is a critical issue 
for the country. Helmet use is an es- 
sential element of a motorcycle safety 
program. The report by the Secretary 
provides abundant information on the 
effectiveness of helmets. For the edifi- 
cation of my colleagues, I am provid- 
ing the highlights of the study. 

Section I—HIGHLIGHTS OF THE STUDY 
PURPOSE 


The Highway Safety Act of 1966 author- 
ized the Federal Government to set mini- 
mum standards for State highway safety 
programs. The same Act also authorized the 
Government to withhold 10 percent of Fed- 
eral highway construction funds and all 
Federal highway safety funds from any 
State which failed to comply with these 
standards. In 1967, the Secretary of Com- 
merce issued thirteen highway safety stand- 
ards, one of which was for motorcycle 
safety. One part of the motorcycle standard 
required the States to enact mandatory mo- 
torcycle helmet use laws. 

Athough motorcycles have been in use in 
this country for more than 70 years, their 
popularity has grown dramatically since the 
early 1960’s. With the growth in motorcycle 
use has come evidence that head injuries 
are the leading cause of death in motorcycle 
accidents. Evidence has also become availa- 
ble that shows motorcycle safety helmets to 
be an effective means of reducing the inci- 
dence and severity of head injuries in mo- 
torcycle accidents. 

In 1966, Georgia became the first State to 
require helmet use by law. By the time the 
motorcycle safety standard was issued, 11 
States had already passed helmet use laws. 
By the close of 1969, 40 States had adopted 
legislation requiring helmet use. The 
number of States adopting helmet legisla- 


tion continued to grow and by 1975, helmet 
use was required of all motorcyclists in 47 
States, the District of Columbia and Puerto 
Rico. That year the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation began proceedings against California, 
Illinois, and Utah to determine whether the 
highway safety programs of those States 
should be disapproved because of the 
States’ failure to require helmet use by all 
motorcyclists. Disapproval of the States’ 
highway safety programs could have led té 
the withholding of Federal funds. 

Before the Secretary could act, however, 
the Congress passed the Highway Safety 
Act of 1976. Section 208(a) of that Act re- 
moved the Secretary’s authority to require 
the States to adopt helmet laws, thereby 
preventing the Secretary from imposing fi- 
nancial sanctions on any State that repealed 
its law. To underline the point, this section 
also removed the Secretary’s authority to 
withhold 10 percent of a State’s highway 
construction funds for failing to implement 
any of the standards promulgated under the 
Act. 

State legislatures were pressed shortly 
thereafter to take advantage of the Con- 
gressional action. By 1979, 27 States had 
either fully repealed their helmet laws or 
revised them so that only motorcyclists 
under 18 were required to wear helmets. 
During this same period, the number of 
deaths from motorcycle accidents jumped 
significantly, from 3,312 in 1976 to 4,850 in 
1979. The 1979 figure represents an increase 
of 46 percent over 1976. 

In response to this dramatic turnabout, 
the Congress placed the following require- 
ment in Section 210 of the Surface Trans- 
portation Assistance Act of 1978: 

The Secretary of Transportation shall 
make a full and complete study of the effect 
of the provision contained in the eighth sen- 
tence of subsection (c) of Section 402 of title 
23 of the United States Code relating to re- 
quirements, or lack thereof, concerning the 
wearing of safety helmets by operators and 
passengers on motorcycles. Such investiga- 
tion and study shall include, but not be lim- 
ited to deaths, accidents, severity of inju- 
ries, length of time in recuperation, and per- 
manent disabilities. The Secretary shall 
report the results of such study, together 
with his recommendation, to Congress not 
later than one year after the date of enact- 
ment of this Section. 

This report has been prepared in response 
to that requirement. 


METHODOLOGY 


Shortly after the Highway Safety Act of 
1976 was adopted, NHTSA contracted with 
four States (Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and South Dakota) to study the effect of 
helmet law repeal. These were in progress 
when the 1978 Act was adopted and it was 
decided that these studies would serve as 
the core data for this study. To obtain addi- 
tional data needed for the report, several 
other steps were taken. 

The studies in Colorado, Kansas, and 
South Dakota were extended to obtain addi- 
tional data on helmet use and effectiveness, 
and to obtain economic data. The on-going, 
in-depth study of motorcycle accidents 
being conducted for NHTSA by the Univer- 
sity of Southern California (USC) was ana- 
lyzed for data to include in the report. 


A notice describing the requirements of 
the study and requesting the submission of 
data from all interested parties was pub- 
lished in the Federal Register. Additionally, 
more than 1,400 individual letters were sent 
to organizations and individuals requesting 
information which would be useful in the 
study. More than 600 responses to these re- 
quests were received and have been com- 
piled in the docket established for the 
study. 


MOTORCYCLE HELMET USE ISSUES 


One of the arguments used against helmet 
laws has been that helmets are ineffective. 
A review of the studies of helmet effective- 
ness dating back to the early 1940’s was con- 
ducted and is summarized in Section III. 
These studies consistently showed that hel- 
mets are effective. 

Also in Section III, prior studies relating 
to the issue of whether or not helmets cause 
neck injuries were reviewed. It was found 
that helmets do not cause neck injuries. 
Documentation of whether helmets cause 
accidents by impairing vision was studied 
and found not to support the claim that hel- 
mets harm vision. 

Section IV reviews the basis for inclusion 
of the helmet use requirement in the high- 
way safety program standards. It also dis- 
cusses the chronology of helmet law adop- 
tion by the States and addresses the effect 
of laws on the rate of helmet use. 

Data from these studies clearly show that 
observed helmet use is between 95-100 per- 
cent in helmet law States. In States which 
require only minors to wear helmets or do 
not require helmet use at all, the rate of vol- 
untary helmet use was quite low. The lowest 
rate observed was 25 percent. The observa- 
tional studies generally found a rate of vol- 
untary helmet use from 50 to 60 percent. 

This section further discusses the low rate 
of helmet use by young motorcyclists result- 
ing from their failure to appreciate the po- 
tential consequences of not wearing a 
helmet. This should be of special concern to 
society because our youth represent a spe- 
cial asset to the nation and because of the 
long-term medical and rehabilitative costs 
which must be borne by society as a whole 
when young people are severely injured in 
motorcycle accidents. It must also be point- 
ed out that the financial impact on a motor- 
ist of a brain damage law suit by an unhel- 
meted motorcyclist can easily exceed the in- 
surance coverage carried by the motorist. 

The question of whether or not helmet 
use is an appropriate area for State and 
Federal regulation is also addressed. Court 
decisions are summarized showing that 
helmet laws are constitutional. Opinion sur- 
veys are cited which show that a majority of 
the public favors helmet laws. These sur- 
veys also show that motorcyclists are about 
evenly divided in supporting and opposing 
helmet laws. 

Section V presents the effect of helmet 
law repeal on head injuries and fatalities. A 
two to threefold increase in the frequency 
of head injury is noted for States which 
have repealed their helmet law. An increase 
of almost fourfold in the severity of head 
injuries is documented. 

In addition to data from the four NHTSA- 
supported State studies, data from eight in- 
dependent State studies are discussed, as is 
the on-going motorcycle accident study at 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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the University of Southern California. Data 
are also presented from the helmet study 
conducted by NHTSA in Illinois and Michi- 
gan in 1974. 

Section V concludes with a discussion of 
documentation submitted by organizations 
which both support and oppose helmet use 
legislation. 

The cost of motorcycle accidents, injuries, 
and fatalities is analyzed in Section VI. 
Data from six States are analyzed. The find- 
ings show that unhelmeted motorcyclists 
incur more severe head injuries requiring 
longer hospitalization, which result in sig- 
nificantly higher medical costs. An analysis 
of the additional medical costs which have 
resulted from helmet law repeal reveals in- 
creases of millions of dollars annually for 
direct hospitalization and physician costs. 

The analysis also shows that a sizeable 
portion of the total medical expenses are 
unpaid by the injured person and must be 
absorbed by society as a whole. 

Section VII presents approaches to in- 
creasing voluntary helmet use. It notes that 
the major reason most accident-involved 
riders are not wearing helmets is that they 
have no expectation of being involved in an 
accident. The discussion notes that some in- 
crease in voluntary helmet use may be 
achieved by providing factual information 
to correct misconceptions held by some mo- 
torcylists about helmets and helmet effec- 
tiveness. However, it also points out that 
the far more critical factor is the attitude of 
riders toward motorcycling in general and 
the perception of risk of not wearing a 
helmet in particular. It notes that effective 
means of changing the attitudes and behav- 
ior of motorcyclists to increase helmet use 
are not currently known. Discussion of 
methods to develop potentially effective 
means of changing attitudes relative to 
helmet use is also offered. 

The section concludes that voluntary 
helmet use promotion programs are ex- 
tremely unlikely to achieve the high rates 
of helmet use found in helmet law States 
and that voluntary use programs, which at 
the present time are only marginally effec- 
tive, will be the most expensive programs 
ever initiated for motorcyclists. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The study conclusions presented in Sec- 
tion VIII discuss five specific areas: (a) 
public and motorcyclist reaction to helmet 
use and helmet laws; (b) the effectiveness of 
helmet use and helmet laws; (c) the effect 
of Section 208 of the Highway Safety Act of 
1976 which prohibits withholding of any 
highway safety dollars from a State for fail- 
ure to require helmet use, and the need for 
its revocation; (d) the need for comprehen- 
sive motorcycle safety programs; and (e) the 
Department’s recommendations on helmet 
usage. 

The conclusions reveal that the vast ma- 
jority of the public as well as motorcyclists 
believe that helmets are effective and that 
the public supports helmet laws. However, it 
notes that motorcyclists are about evenly di- 
vided in their support of helmet law repeal. 
The conclusions also indicate that some 
progress may be made in increasing volun- 
tary helmet use through educational pro- 
grams, but these programs have never 
achieved the high levels of helmet use (90- 
95%) found in helmet law States. 

With regard to the effectiveness of helmet 
use, the study concludes that unhelmeted 
riders are two times more likely to incur a 
head injury of any type and are at least 
three times more likely to incur a fatal head 
injury. The study concludes that there is no 
evidence to suggest that helmet use causes 
neck injury or caused accidents. The study 
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also concludes that where helmet use is only 
required by minors, or not required at all, 
the rate of use is low, on the order of 50-60 
percent. 

With regard to Section 208 of the High- 
way Safety Act of 1976, the study concluded 
that it had a direct effect in the repeal or 
weakening of helmet laws in 27 States. This 
in turn resulted in substantially lower rates 
of helmet use and substantially increased 
rates of serious and fatal head injury. 

The study notes that motorcycle fatalities 
increased 46 percent between 1976 and 1979 
while motorcycie registrations increased less 
than one percent. It concludes that the de- 
cline In helmet use resulting from the High- 
way Safety Act of 1976 was the single most 
significant factor in the 46 percent increase 
in motorcycle fatalities. 

The conclusions also address the Depart- 
ment’s view that State helmet use legisla- 
tion is in the national interest because of 
the social and economic harm they avert. 

The final conclusions address the need for 
Congressional legislation to define the re- 
sponsibility of States in enacting helmet use 
legislation. 

MOTORCYCLISTS TRIPLE Risk OF DEATH BY 

REJECTING HELMETS 


Motorcyclists triple their risk of death by 
failing to use protective helmets, according 
to a report released today by the U.S. De- 
partment of Transportation. 

The report to the Congress also concludes 
that the failure of motorcyclists to wear 
helmets is costing the public many millions 
of dollars in added medical care, rehabilita- 
tion and public assistance expenses. 

The study was prepared by the depart- 
ment’s National Highway Traffic Safety Ad- 
ministration in response to Congressional 
concern about the rapid increase in motor- 
cycle fatalities since 1976. 

The most significant factor in this in- 
crease, according to the report, is the repeal 
of helmet use laws since 1976, when Con- 
gress withdrew the authority of DOT to 
levy sanctions against states which do not 
require the use of safety helmets. 

“Since that time, 27 states have repealed 
or weakened their laws requiring helmet 
use, and motorcycle fatalities have in- 
creased by more than 40 percent, while new 
motorcycle registrations have gone up less 
than one percent,” said NHTSA Administra- 
tor Joan Claybrook. 

“Unfortunately, many states have inter- 
preted the repeal of our authority to impose 
sanctions as a signal to revoke their helmet 
laws. This report makes it clear that many 
thousands of needless deaths and disabling 
head injuries have resulted because of the 
repeal of helmet laws. We believe that each 
state should retain or re-enact such use 
laws,” Claybrook said. 

According to the report, 4,572 cyclists 
were killed in traffic crashes in 1978, an in- 
crease of approximately 1,278 fatalities over 
the number killed in 1976. (Preliminary 
data collected by NHTSA estimates the 1979 
cyclist toll at 4,850, more than a six percent 
increase over the 1978 figure and 47 percent 
higher than in 1976 when several states 
began repealing their helmet laws.) 

The report indicates that in several states 
where special studies were conducted, 
helmet use decreased from almost 100 per- 
cent to about 50 percent after helmet use 
laws were either repealed or weakened. 

The study makes these other observa- 
tions: 

In most states with helmet laws, compli- 
ance with such laws is very high, usually 
over 90 percent. 

Unhelmeted riders incurred 2 to 4 times as 
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many head injuries as helmeted riders. 
Many of these head injuries are severe and 
require extensive medical care and higher 
medical costs. 

Helmet use does not increase accidents by 
impairing a rider’s vision or hearing, or by 
causing fatigue or overconfidence. 

There is no scientific evidence that hel- 
mets cause or increase the severity of neck 
injuries in motorcycle accidents. 

“Each state should have a comprehensive 
motorcycle safety program which includes 
helmet use along with requirements for 
rider education and licensing, safety inspec- 
tion, increased visibility of the rider and 
cycle, and public education efforts to in- 
crease the awareness of automobile drivers 
about motorcycle safety,” Claybrook said. 

Copies of the report may be obtained by 
writing to the General Services Division, 
National Highway Traffic Safety Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C. 20590. 


PYRAMID 1,000 
HON. JULIAN C. DIXON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 5, 1980 


@ Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, on a 
recent trip to my congressional dis- 
trict, I had the distinct pleasure of at- 
tending a seminar on safety and sur- 
vival sponsored by an organization of 
black women activists. Known as Pyra- 
mid 1,000, this group looks to eradi- 
cate economic, educational, political, 
financial, and moral disparity in the 
black community. Using their motto, 
“Women United for Progress” as their 
benchmark, Pyramid 1,000 is taking a 
giant step by attacking these dispari- 
ties within our community. They are 
doing such a fantastic job that I 
wanted to share their story with you. 

The brainchild of Mrs. Libby Clark, 
who serves as president, Pyramid 1,000 
was organized in April 1978, with only 
10 members. Today, membership 
totals over 1,000. Initially the group’s 
focus was geared primarily toward the 
support of female candidates seeking 
political office. They have, however, 
broadened their horizons and now 


rally their energies around a variety of 


issues of vital concern to the constitu- 
ency they serve. 

Pyramid 1,600 promotes network de- 
velopment by disseminating informa- 
tion to the community at large. Each 
member is responsible for 10 persons 
and each of those 10 is responsible for 
10 more, hence the origin of ‘“Pyra- 
mid.” By using this vehicle of out- 
reach, Pyramid 1,000 successfully 
reaches thousands in the community 
and, provides them with information 
of particular concern to residents of 
inner city and urban areas such as 
crime, education, and current political 
issues/candidates. 

Bipartisan political forums have 
been held featuring local political can- 
didates articulating their ideologies 
and positions to the community. With- 
out actually endorsing individual can- 
didates, Pyramid 1,000 provides resi- 
dents in the community with an op- 
portunity to form their own opinions 
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and make their decisions known at the 
ballot box. 

Pyramid 1,000 also addresses itself to 
the alarming increase of crimes com- 
mitted against women and the elderly. 
At the recent seminar I attended on 
safety and survival, the group focused 
on ways to reduce incidences of crime 
perpetrated against these segments of 
our society. 

Pyramid 1,000 is widely respected in 
the Los Angeles area. The group 
enjoys a unique cross section of sup- 
port from corporations, other commu- 
nity organizations, the media, law en- 
forcement groups, and the public at 
large. 

Mrs, Clark along with Pyramid 
1,000’s entire membership have under- 
taken a yeoman task. Their service to 
Los Angeleans is tremendous and, if 
their recent seminar suggests any 
measure of their effectiveness, Pyra- 
mid 1,000 is destined to be an active 
force for a long time to come, I salute 
them on their contributions to soci- 
ety.e 


LEGISLATION TO FACILITATE 
CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS CON- 
VEYANCES 


HON. JOHN F. SEIBERLING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 5, 1980 


@ Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
am today introducing legislation 
which incorporates a number of sug- 
gestions put forward by the adminis- 
tration for improving the administra- 
tion of our public lands. 

The bill I am introducing today is in 
three sections. 

Sections 1 and 2 would permit the 
conveyance by quitclaim deed, as part 
of a sale or an exchange, certain 
public lands within the national forest 
system which are: First, irregularly 
shaped tracts of 40 acres or less which 
cannot be efficiently or economically 
administered; second, tracts of 5 acres 
or less which are innocently occupied 
because of surveying errors; or third, 
road rights-of-way owned by the 
United States but which are no longer 
needed. In consideration for the lands 
sold or exchanged, the Secretary could 
accept either cash payment, lands or 
interest-in-lands equal to the fair 
market value of the lands sold or ex- 
changed. Any mineral interests would 
be recognized in determination of 
value. 

Section 3 would clarify the authority 
of the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue “confirmatory” patents for those 
lands which have already been con- 
veyed to and vested in the several 
States pursuant to a number of acts of 
Congress making such grants for 
school purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, most of the tracts dealt 
with in sections 1 and 2 of the bill 
were created during the late 19th and 
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early 20th centuries through patent- 
ing of mining claims on the public 
lands in the West. The claims occurred 
in concentrated groups forming a 
broad patchwork, or they followed 
mineral veins or drainages, resulting in 
a jumbled interwoven pattern. Inter- 
mingled with the claims are residual, 
unpatented public lands of all sizes 
and shapes. Many of these fractions 
came under the administrative respon- 
sibility of the Forest Service upon cre- 
ation of the national forests. 

Intensified land use and growing de- 
velopment has resulted in a large in- 
crease in problems related to these 
fractional ownerships. Most of the 
mineral patents are no longer held for 
their mineral values. They may sup- 
port ranching, industrial plants, irriga- 
tion sites and water power facilities, 
utility lines, roads, and intensive recre- 
ation sites. Recentiy, some of the pat- 
ented lands have been subdivided into 
vacation homesites. Because of the ir- 
regular shapes and the lack of definite 
and readily identifiable boundaries of 
the parcels, it is difficult for the public 
lands manager to fulfill his responsi- 
bility in the administration of the in- 
termingled Federal lands. Problems in- 
clude occupancy trespass, identifica- 
tion of rights-of-way for access and 
utilities, inadvertent sales of publicly 
owned fractions, and use by private de- 
velopers. 

Many of these fractions are of such 
small size or are located in a way so as 
to be of no practical use for national 
forest system purposes. The adminis- 
tration believes they should be trans- 
ferred to private ownership. The only 
method presently available is by land 
exchange under the General Ex- 
change Act of March 20, 1922 (42 Stat. 
465, as amended; 16 U.S.C. 485-86). In 
most instances, the exchanges will not 
meet the requirements of that act. 
Furthermore, individual exchanges 
are an expensive, time-consuming and 
impractical means to resolve the prob- 
lems of fractional ownerships. 

Encroachment on national forest 
system lands occurs when improve- 
ments are constructed or used on a 
parcel of land acquired in good faith 
which is later found to overlap the 
land because of an improper property 
line survey or error in the property title 
or land description. This frequently 
occurs when private lands are subdi- 
vided and sold as residential lots. The 
non-Federal surveys to establish the 
subdivision may be found to be incor- 
rect when the adjoining Federal land 
boundary is later surveyed and 
marked. It is believed that a portion of 
the estimated 50,000 title claim and 
trespass situations that currently exist 
on national forest system lands are 
due to good faith occupancy. The ma- 
jority of these involve less than 1 acre. 

Two means are available to handle 
such cases. A special use permit may 
be granted that, while acknowledging 
the occupancy, allows it to continue 
for a specified period. This period is 
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usually sufficient only to amortize any 
improvements to the property. The 
permit is then canceled and the im- 
provements must be removed. A land 
exchange may be made that allows the 
owner to exchange other private lands 
for the Government lands in question. 
This means is usually not satisfactory 
because of the small acreages and ir- 
regular sizes and is an expensive and 
lengthy process. The only alternative 
available to the landowner is a Con- 
gressional private relief bill. 

A related problem pertains to the 
hundreds of rights-of-way through pri- 
vate lands that have been reserved or 
acquired in fee by the Government. 
Most of these were reserved as excep- 
tions from patents to homesteaders 
and they were intended to provide for 
existing, planned or potential “wagon 
roads” serving the homesteaded areas, 
or to assure public access to public 
lands. Many of the roads no longer 
exist or were never constructed. The 
average size of these strips is 2 acres. 
Some rights-of-way were acquired in 
conjunction with the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps program. The result has 
been the splitting of private owner- 
ships by a strip of Federal land which 
may serve no useful purpose. The Fed- 
eral lands are often incorporated into 
the adjacent private ownerships, re- 
sulting in various types of occupany 
trespass. Like the mineral fractions, 
these tracts, in the opinion of the ad- 
ministration, cannot be effectively ad- 
ministered and the administration be- 
lieves they should be transferred to 
private ownership. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the bill I 
am introducing today will provide 
useful additional authority for proper 
administration of the affected public 
lands, and would result in a net sav- 
ings to the Government through the 
reduction of administrative expenses. 
It is my intention to act to call this bill 
up for a hearing before the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Lands of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
as expeditiously as possible, so that we 
can take appropriate action without 
undue delay. Persons who are interest- 
ed in testifying concerning this bill 
should contact subcommittee staff at 
room 408, H.O.B. Annex No. 1, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 20515, 202-225-6013.@ 


THE HAMPTON ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL (LUTHERVILLE, MD.) 
TOURS CAPITOL 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 5, 1980 


@ Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, I welcome the students, parents, 
and teachers from Hampton Elemen- 
tary School in Lutherville, Md., who 
are today visiting the Capitol. My con- 
stituents will tour the Congress, to see 
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our Government in action. I am de- 
lighted to meet with my friends from 
Hampton Elementary to discuss the 
legislative process and the issues of 
the day. 

Mr. Speaker, distinguished col- 
leagues, I invite you to join me in wel- 
coming: 


The teachers: Dorothy T. Gochnauer, 
Ann Shepherd, and Robin Denton. 

The parents: Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
Imwold, Mrs. Kathy Hoatson, Mr. Ron 
Kearney, Mrs. Marie Underwood, Mrs. 
Kevin Quinn, Mr. Tom Gunther, Mrs. David 
Fouts, Mrs. Kathy. Bredbenner, Mrs. Al- 
lender, Mrs. Paskalakis, Mr. and Mrs. Shif- 
lett, Mrs. Collomb, Mrs. Treadwell, Mr. 
Clendaniel, Mrs. Walls, and Mrs. Warner. 

The students: Craig Aderholdt, Judd Al- 
lender, Kevin Anderson, Matt Baughan, 
Mike Bess, Greg Clendaniel, Ethan Crenson, 
Brendan Daley, David Fouts, Rodney Gross, 
Alex Grabcheski, Derrick Gunther, David 
Harris, Ray Insley, Robert Krystofiak, 

Philip Lenham, Andrew Lott, Robert Mor- 
rison, Mike Narutowicz, Allen Pettijohn, 
Joseph Simmons, David Smith, Mike Tread- 
well, Mark Myers, Blaine Jensen, Todd 
Bredbenner, Fred Weiss, Wayne Wipfield, 
David McGill, Jeff Baker, 

Wesley Walls, Maryam Beklik, Renee Col- 
lonb, Kirstie Dowell, An-Marie Eufemio, 
Alice Francis, Gayle Frederick, Heather 
Glotfelty, Christina Henry, Elaina Paskala- 
kis, Donna Ports, Michelle Shiflett, Patricia 
Smith, Laura Tull, Ashley Webber, 

Donna Winneberger, Jackie Warner, Lisa 
Booth, Wendy Brown, Lori Francis, Patricia 
Gambrell, Ottawana Hall, Lorie Hoatson, 
Lorie Imwold, Suzie Johnson, Cynthia 
Kearney, Stacey Lloyd, Rhonda Myers, 
Sinead Quinn, Hannelore Schmitz, 


Courtney Taylor, Pearl Tanguilig, Julie 
Troy, Barbara Underwood, Jamie Werner, 


Lisa Standiford, Bonnie Gamble, Kristi 
Murray, Heather Hammack, and Kristen 
Nugent.e 


LET’S TAKE RISKS AGAIN 
HON. TIMOTHY E. WIRTH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 5, 1980 


@ Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Speaker, in the 
current issue of Newsweek magazine, 
Mr. David T. Kearns has written an 
extremely provocative article on the 
state of our economy. Mr. Kearns— 
president and chief executive officer 
of Xerox Corp.—addresses two sub- 
jects which are of concern to the Con- 
gress: Our lagging rate of productivity 
increases and the electronic revolution 
which is coming upon us at an acceler- 
ating rate. 

In addition to his discussions of 
technological advances, Mr. Kearns 
takes a philosophical look at our econ- 
omy, and those who operate within it. 
There are plenty of reasons why our 
rate of productivity has fallen. Gov- 
ernment bears responsibility—and so 
does business. Addressing only one of 
these will only serve to postpone the 
day when we begin to resolve these 
problems. 

I commend his column to your at- 
tention: 
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Ler’s TAKE Risks AGAIN 


Almost all of us in business have com- 
plained at one time or another about the 
cost—and the reach—of government regula- 
tion. It now seems to me our complaints 
have become self-defeating excuses. Ameri- 
can businessmen, in fact, are hiding behind 
government regulations. They're using the 
excesses and inefficiencies of Big Govern- 
ment to excuse lackluster management, 
poor technology and deteriorating produc- 
tivity. 

I don’t mean the complaints aren’t valid, 
just that we've heard enough of them. Gov- 
ernment isn’t the whole problem, no matter 
how big and how intrusive it is or may 
become. Getting rid of government—and 
government’s regulations—wouldn’t be the 
whole solution, either. This isn’t to say that 
government and its regulations are a good 
thing, only that they aren’t as good an 
excuse as some of us think. 

If we could claim that government’s 
growth over the last 50 years has come at 
the expense of business, or the average fam- 
ily’s standard of living, it would be a differ- 
ent matter. We can’t, because it hasn't. 

While government has grown into the 
half-trillion-dollar leviathan it has become, 
the economy, by and large, has prospered, 
and our standard of living soared. In that 
same period of enormous governmental 
growth, business has expanded, the number 
of jobs has doubled and the quality of the 
average worker’s life in America has bested 
that of any other society in history. 

The growth of government didn’t cause 
that success—but it didn’t prevent it, either, 
and that’s an important distinction. 

Let’s stop telling ourselves how easily we 
could solve our economic problems if only 
we could change the policies—or the politi- 
cians—in Washington. What about the poli- 
cies in corporate boardrooms? 

Help: We like to preach the ‘virtues of a 
free society, but at the first signs of trouble, 
the air lanes to W. n are filled with 
businessmen looking for help. George P. 
Schultz, former Secretary of the Treasury, 
said that one of his biggest disappointments 
was in 1971, when parades of businessmen 
arrived in Washington, pleading for wage- 
and-price controls. 

The point is, we can't have it both ways. 
American businessmen have to square their 
practices with their principles, because the 
American people won’t tolerate anything 
less. They will never accept a system that 
allows us to keep our profits, while our 
losses are subsidized with their tax dollars. 

It’s time we set aside Big Government as 
the Big Excuse and get to work on a more 
serious problem—our vanishing productiv- 
ity. Since 1966, and particularly since 1970, 
while the United States progressed slowly— 
when it progressed at all—our economic 
competitors have thrived. 

Washington is part of the productivity 
problem, but so is business management. A 
recent management survey found that U.S. 
workers are only two-thirds as productive as 
their grandfathers were—but the survey 
blamed management, not the workers. Fully 
30 percent of a workday is lost, the survey 
concluded, through scheduling problems, 
unclear communication of assignments, im- 
proper staffing and poor discipline. 

Lay the blame on management, as well, 
for providing workers with old and out- 
moded production equipment that might 
have served their grandfathers well, but 
can't do the job today. American industry 
no longer seems willing to risk its resources 
on capital investments for the future. Brit- 
ish essayist Henry Fairlie says of us: “The 
once rambunctious American spirit of inno- 
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vation and adventurousness is today being 
paralyzed by the desire to build a risk-free 
society.” Indeed, America’s dismal economic 
record during the last decade reflects, more 
than anything else, an astonishing decline 
in research and development, innovation 
and productive risk-taking. 

Through it all, the American economy has 
proven to be unusually strong and resilient, 
and depending on how you look at it—either 
because of American industry, or in spite of 
it—it’s likely to remain so. 

The one great lie in this country—and it 
has to be exposed—is that it’s all over for 
us, that the age of innovation has ended. 
We are prosperous, it is said, because we 
have an abundance of natural resources. We 
had the good fortune to find ourselves in a 
place with most of the world’s coal, much of 
its oil and a lot of its gas, ores, minerals and 
farmland. The corollary to that myth is 
that, as those resources run out, or seem to, 
so does our luck run out. 

I don’t agree, not just because I. ind it to- 
tally unacceptable, but because I believe it’s 
totally avoidable. The wealth, at least of 
this nation, is not in the ground. It’s in our 
minds—and that is a renewable resource. 
We can create new wealth, and we have. 

Costs: We have entered a new, electronic 
age that we created and where we clearly 
excel. Electronic circuits have become the 
bargain of the century. The cost of a high- 
quality transistor in an integrated circuit 
has dropped in twenty years from $20 to 
one-fiftieth of a cent. Computers, which 
have become indispensable to our way of 
life, operate at 7 cents per million calcula- 
tions today, when twenty years ago, those 
same calculations cost $1.26. In my business, 
we've lowered the cost of making a copy 
from 8.5 cents on the Xerox 914, which rev- 
olutionized the copier industry twenty years 
ago, to just over a penny today—and our 
most advanced copier-duplicators will give 
you those copies at the rate of two a second. 

Over the past decade, the compound 
annual rate of productivity growth for the 
U.S. semiconductor industry has been a 
spectacular 22.5 percent. In the next twenty 
years, our knowledge of electronics—and 
our ability to apply it intelligently—will 
have a profound effect on how we live and 
work, but more to the point, on how well we 
do each, Ahead are new generations of mi- 
crocircuits that will spawn a multi-billion- 
dollar market for electronic sensors, con- 
trols, machines and computers of all sizes 
and types for consumer and industrial appli- 
cations of every description. 

With the technology we've developed, we 
can revitalize our tired industrial machine 
and restore it to its rightful place among 
our competitors. I mean that both as a 
statement of fact and a challenge. 


YOUNGSTER’S COURAGE AN 
EXAMPLE FOR ALL 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 5, 1980 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, this 
House has often recognized acts of 
bravery by our citizens, but I would 
today like to publicly commend an act 
of courage and cool thinking by 
Graham Howerton of Tallahassee. 
Graham, son of Mr. and Mrs. Sandy 
Howerton, demonstrated maturity and 
judgment far beyond his 11 years re- 
cently when he saved his 3-year-old 
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cousin Stacy Weger from a submerged 
car in Lake Frances in Madison 
County, Fla. 

Young Graham was enjoying some 
of the magnificent fishing for which 
the area is justly fabled when the un- 
tended car in which Stacy was playing 
rolled down an incline and into the 
lake. 

Taking stock of the situation, young 
Graham Howerton plunged into the 
lake itself to pull Stacy from the sink- 
ing auto. 


I think we can all be proud of the 
selfless actions of Graham Howerton 
and hope that all the youth of the 

Nation emulate his courage and poise 
under unusual and dangerous circum- 
stances.@ 


STUDENTS FROM SCOTTS 
BRANCH ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
WELCOME TO CAPITOL HILL 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 5, 1980 


@ Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, I welcome the fourth-grade stu- 
dents, their parents. and teachers, 
from the Scotts Branch Elementary 
School in Lochern, Baltimore, who are 
today visiting the Capitol. 

My constituents will tour the Con- 
gress, the FBI, and the Smithsonian. 
The day promises to be a full and in- 
teresting one. 

I am delighted to have this opportu- 
nity to meet with my friends from 
Scotts Branch Elementary to discuss 
the issues of the day and the legisia- 
tive process. 

The teachers are: 


Mr. Eugene Longbehn; Mrs. Sharon 
Attaway; and Mrs. M. Lurie. 


The parents are: 


Mrs. Benson; Mr. M. Trencher; Mrs. Stan- 
wick; Mr. P. Hickey; Mrs. Janet Jackson; 
Mrs. Sylvia Chatman; Mrs. W. Cobington; 
Mrs. Doretha Hutley; Mrs. Deborah Arnold; 
and Mrs. Annie Manning. 


The students are: 


Thomas Bennett; Sean Cates; Harroll Fer- 
guson; Alen Freedman; Marc Gould; Ronald 
Henning; Paul Hickey; Jerome Johnson; 
Jamison Lipsky, and Jeffrey Linzey. 

Jeffrey Obrick; David Scherr; Ken Schol- 
lar; Larry Trencher; Cheryl Benson; Sonia 
Johnson; Yakimta Jones; Danielle Mercer; 
Emily Michelson; and Erica Mundell. 

Wanda Pulliam; Donna Rose; Bridget 
Schilling; Adrienne Stanewick; Janet 
Stuber; Stephen Cohen; Lamont Cooper; 
Brian Feidler; David Grogg; and Chris 
Hailey. 

James Howell; James Johnson; Alex McIn- 
tyre; Marc Prickus; Nigel Powell; Jay 
Saunders; Derrick Smith; Karim Von Hen- 
dricks; Mark Tomlinson; and Darryl Owens. 

Allison Arnold; Danielle Bailey; Beverly 
Cooper; Stacey Cruz-Bey; Dornita Green; 
Monica Holden; Terri Moore; Clevonne 
Oates; LaShawna Pratt; and Jennifer 
Seager. 

Melissa Simons; Rhonda Wicks; Theresa 
Whitworth; Diane Faulkner; Sheila Hutley; 
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Damon Brown; Marvin Bryan; Lawrence 
Dorman; Parris Ellis; and Brad Friedman. 

Bruce Pickus; Dwight Roane; Randy War- 
rington; Steven Washington; Richard Wat- 
kins; Suk Hoon Yi; Kim Alias; Karen 
Barone; Robin Boren; and Nicole Covington. 

Cindy Franklin; Miriam Frieman; Diana 
Hurst; Donna Jackson; Nicole Jones; 
Heather King; Krischa Lambert; Sea Hyun 
Nam; Susan Prostic; Aryne Siegel, Ericka 
Wright; and Jael Friedman. 


ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 
HON. EDWIN B. FORSYTHE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 5, 1980 


@ Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, the 
organized destruction of a whole 
people is an act of terror so immense 
that it overwhelms the imagination. It 
is more easily pushed aside and forgot- 
ten, than realistically faced up to. To 
ighore the death, destruction and dis- 
placement caused by such an event, 
however, does not make those horrors 
disappear. I would like to commend 
the Armenian American community 
for bringing to our attention, by set- 
ting aside April 24 as a day of com- 
memoration, the first, and one of the 
most devastating tragedies of the cen- 
tury—the Armenian genocide, 

At a time when world events are 
punctuated more and more frequently 
by the atrocities committed by large 
military nations against smaller non- 
military peoples, we must not forget 
the experience of the victims of earlier 
such atrocities. In 1915, the Ottoman 
Turks systematically butchered, or 
sent into exile, the whole of the Arme- 
nian people. We must not forget the 2 
million who died, nor the millions who 
are now living in a diaspora. I hope my 
colleagues will keep the suffering of 
the Armenian American community in 
mind, and will help that community 
regain its lost status among the peo- 
ples of the world.e 


THOUGHTS OF TITO 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 5, 1980 


@ Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
upon the death of the ruler of Yugo- 
slavia and the first Communist leader 
to break away from the Soviet bloc 
and one of the founders of the nona- 
lined movement, I wish to insert an ar- 
ticle by noted columnist, George F. 
Will, which appeared in the Chicago 
Sun-Times of April 15. I believe this is 
a thoroughly objective view of the 
record of Marshall Josip Broz Tito. 
Mr. Will’s commentary follows: 
THOUGHTS OF TITO 
WASHINGTON.—I recently acquired a small 
painting of no great value beyond the fact 
that it is an eyewitness rendering of the 
crack-up of Western civilization. Painted by 
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a German soldier, it depicts a column of sol- 
diers at Verdun in 1916. When my eye falls 
On it these days, my mind turns to Tito. 

The following words appeared recently in 
an official Yugoslav denunciation of some- 
thing published by Moscow’s obedient serv- 
ant, Bulgaria: and a serious threat to 
stability in the Balkans.” Those nine words 
should send shivers down the spines of 
those who know the parts of the past that 
cid most to make the present the mess it is. 

A character in a short story by Saki (H.H. 
Munro) says the trouble with the Balkans is 
that they produce more history than they 
can consume locally. The spark that ignited 
the war that damaged the world more than 
any war before or since (and killed Saki) was 
struck in Sarajevo, which is now in 
Yugoslavia. It was struck by Gavrilo Prin- 
cip, the Serb who assassinated Archduke 
Ferdinand. 


Princip was given to quoting Nietzsche: 
“Insatiable as flame, I burn and consume 
myself.” The events he set in train con- 
sumed the world of Edwardian stability. 
That world may have been, as Barbara 
Tuchman says (in words from an Edgar 
Allan Poe poem), a “proud tower”: 


“While from a proud tower in the town 
Death looks gigantically down.” 


That world has its faults, but it never pro- 
duced a Stalin. By the time World War I 
turned Europe's spirit into something like 
the artillery-churned moonscape at Verdun, 
a corporal Hitler had been brought into 
German life, Lenin had been brought into 
world history, and the forces were loose 
that were to lead to World War II. 


At Sarajevo plus 66, notice the nature of 
Yugoslavia, a product of World War I. It is, 
to some extent, an improvisation masquer- 
ading as a nation. In his fine book “The Yu- 
goslavs,“ Dusko Doder writes that it is a 
nation with two alphabets, three religions, 
four languages, five nationalities and six 
constituent republics. Yugoslay Macedo- 
nians were under Turkish rule until 1912. 
Sarajevo, which will be the site of the 1984 
Winter Olympics (if there is an Olympics, 
and a Yugoslavia, and a 1984), has nearly 
100 mosques. There are almost two million 
Yugoslav Moslems. 


The Croatian National Congress recently 
ran a large, fierce ad in the New York 
Times, promising: “Yugoslavia Will Not Sur- 
vive.” It said that Croatia, one of Yugosla- 
via’s constituent republics, has a population 
(nine million) and area larger than half Eu- 
rope’s states, and has a right to secede be- 
cause of “the principle of national self-de- 
termination proclaimed by President Wood- 
row Wilson.” That principle has been used 
to justify much mischief, and was part of 
the powder that blew apart the Hapsburg 
Empire. 


Tito was born into that empire. His lavish 
living has earned him the title “The First 
Communist King,” and A.J.P. Taylor, the 
historian, calls Tito the last Hapsburg. Like 
the Hapsburg kings, Tito rules a steamy 
goulash of religious, ethnic and cultural in- 
gredients. 

When Tito dies, World War I soldier will 
have died. While Corporal Hitler was fight- 
ing on the Western Front, Tito, too, was 
fighting for the Central Powers on another 
front, a sergeant major in the Austro-Hun- 
garian army. 

And when Tito dies, the last leader pro- 
duced by Hitler's war will have left the 
stage. 
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REVENUE SHARING 


HON. DOUG WALGREN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 5, 1980 


Mr. WALGREN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the challenges we face over the 
next few months will be the decision 
of whether or not to renew the general 
revenue sharing program. Many local 
officials in my district have told me 
that if revenue sharing is allowed to 
expire, they will have to replace that 
revenue by raising taxes. I feel strong- 
ly that we must be aware of all the 
consequences of eliminating revenue 
sharing before we can make an intelli- 
gent decision. The Pennsylvania 
League of Cities, the Pennsylvania 
State Association of Boroughs, and 
the Pennsylvania State Association of 
Township Commissioners jointly un- 
dertook a survey study of the impact 
of the revenue sharing program on 
local government in Pennsylvania. 
The study concluded that: Revenue 
sharing accounts for 14 percent of the 
average local government budget; if 
the revenue sharing funds were re- 
placed by property taxes, these taxes 
would increase an average of 38 per- 
cent; if the revenue sharing program is 
not renewed, 59 percent of locai gov- 
ernments expect to cut services, and 
87 percent, including many who also 
cut expenses, would have to increase 
taxes or institute user fees. 

I commend this study to all my col- 
leagues, especially those from Penn- 
sylvania, as they make their judg- 
ments on the merits of the revenue 
sharing program. 

REVENUE SHARING: ITS IMPACT ON LOCAL 

GOVERNMENT 
I. INTRODUCTION 

Aside from philosophical concerns, the 
most important factor in the debate on re- 
newal of the Revenue Sharing program is 
the analysis of its impact on local govern- 
ment finances and services. In an effort to 
provide timely information on this issue, 
the Pennsylvania League of Cities, the 
Pennsylvania State Association of Bor- 
oughs, and the Pennsylvania State Associ- 
ation of Township Commissioners jointly 
sponsored a survey of the impact that the 
Revenue Sharing program has had on their 
respective memberships. 

The survey was designed to assess the 
impact of Revenue Sharing on local taxes 
and budgets, to determine how the funds 
have been used, and to project the conse- 
quences that failure to renew the program 
will have on local taxes and services. In con- 
ducting the survey, a questionnaire, pat- 
terned after one that was used for similar 
purposes by the National League of Cities, 
was sent to officials in each of the 51 cities, 
966 boroughs, and 93 townships of the first 
class in Pennsylvania (details of the survey 
methodology are contained in Appendix I, 
page 9). With the exception of Table 7 (page 
7), all data presented is for these three 
classes of municipalities.: The data obtained 
from the returned questionnaires is present- 
ed in the following pages. 


»The data in Table 7, which was obtained from 
the Office of Revenue Sharing, includes counties 
and townships of the second class. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The first section presents a summary of 
the survey data on a State-wide basis both 
in the aggregate and, in many cases, broken 
down by size of population. Among the 
topics covered are Revenue Sharing as a 
percentage of local budgets, the compared 
use of Revenue Sharing for capital improve- 
ments and operating expenditures, an as- 
sessment of the ability of local governments 
to comply with the program regulations, 
and an overview of projects and services 
funded by the program. Also included in 
this section is a short analysis of the likely 
impact that curtailment of the Revenue 
Sharing funds would have on local taxes, 
services, and employment. 

In the second section, much of this same 
information is presented by Congressional 
Districts. Additionally, the actual Revenue 
Sharing allocations, and the impact that 
non-renewal would have on local govern- 
ment operations, are covered in greater 
detail than in the previous section. 

Finally, a third section contains conclu- 
sions drawn from the study, and applies 
these conclusions to the issues surrounding 
renewal of the Revenue Sharing Program. 


II. STATEWIDE DATA SUMMARY 
Uses of revenue sharing 


As a percent of local budgets.—In Pennsyl- 
vania, about $150 million is distributed to 
local governments (not including counties) 
through the Revenue Sharing program. The 
first question cities, boroughs, and town- 
ships were asked was to indicate their Reve- 
nue Sharing allocation as a percentage of 
tax supported, or otherwise locally raised, 
municipal revenues for budget year 1979. 
The response indicated that, on average, 
Revenue Sharing accounts for 14.4 percent 
of these municipal revenues. Table 1 pre- 
sents these figures, broken down by popula- 
tion group. It is also interesting to note 
that, for 78.7 percent of the responding mu- 
nicipalities, Revenue Sharing funds are the 
only direct Federal funds received. 

Use for capital vs. operating expendi- 
tures.—During the first four years of the ex- 
istence of the Revenue Sharing program, 
the funds were used primarily for capital 
expenditures. The survey, however, showed 
a significant reversal in this trend. 
Statewide, the average municipality used 
30.3 percent of its Revenue Sharing alloca- 
tion for capital expenditures in 1979, while 
69.7 percent was used for operating and 
maintenance costs. Table 2 illustrates com- 
parative capital and operating expenditures 
by population group. The percentage used 
for operating expenditures increases in 
direct proportion to the population. 

Compliance with revenue sharing statu- 
tory requirements,—Revenue Sharing, 
unlike most Federal grants, has few statu- 
tory requirements and requires relatively 
little paperwork. One statutory requirement 
is that municipalities receiving over $25,000 
for each of three years must have an inde- 
pendent audit performed on all municipal 
accounts. The study revealed that few mu- 
nicipalities (less than 2 percent) had sub- 
stantial difficulties in meeting this require- 
ment. 

A second requirement of the program is 
that all municipalities receiving Revenue 
Sharing funds must abide by provisions of 
all civil rights legislation. Compliance is de- 
termined primarily by review of Statements 
of Assurance filed periodically by each mu- 
nicipality. In this instance, less then 1 per- 
cent of the survey respondents indicated 
difficulty in complying. 

Finally, municipalities were asked if they 
had encountered problems with any of the 
three factors used in the Revenue Sharing 
allocation formula (these factors are popu- 
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lation, inverse per capita income, and tax 
effort). Although allocation formulas are 
the subject of dispute in most grant pro- 
grams, the survey indicated that only 8.4 
percent had experienced problems with any 
of the factors used in the Revenue Sharing 
formula. 

Overview of projects and services funded 
by the General Revenue Sharing program:— 
Respondents to the survey were invited to 
include specific examples of projects and 
services that Revenue Sharing funds had 
supported. Substantiating the trend noted 
earlier, most municipalities reported that 
the funds were used for various operating 
expenditures. A noticeable majority applied 
the funds toward police and fire protection 
costs. However, a significant proportion also 
indicated that their reported Revenue Shar- 
ing operating expenditures included dona- 
tions of Revenue Sharing funds to senior 
citizen programs, libraries, regional health 
and service centers, and similar projects. 


Effects of curtailment of the revenue sharing 
program 


Property tares.—When asked how much 
property taxes would have to be raised if 
that were to be the method used to offset 
the loss of Revenue Sharing funds, the re- 
spondents projected increases averaging 
38.5 percent. The percentage varies roughly 
in inverse proportion to population size; 
that is, the average percent increase in 
property tax that would be needed to offset 
the loss of Revenue Sharing funds is greater 
among smaller municipalities. 

Effect on taxes and services.—The survey 
asked for specifics on the action each re- 
sponding municipality would take to make 
up for the loss of Revenue Sharing funds. 
The general conclusion drawn from their re- 
sponse was that 59 percent of local govern- 
ment could be expected to cut expenses, 
while 87 percent, including many who also 


these specific alternatives, which did not 
vary significantly by population, are shown 
in Table 3. 


TABLE 3.—CONSEQUENCES OF REVENUE SHARING 


Effect on employment.—Since many local 
governments use Revenue Sharing funds for 
operation expenses, it could be expected 
that there would be some layoffs if the pro- 
gram was discontinued. The survey found 
that a total of 2,184 layoffs were possible for 
those municipalities making an estimate, 
which is an average of 5 for each municipal- 
ity in the state. Additionally, many of the 
responding municipalities indicated that 
layoffs would be necessary, although they 
were not able to make an accurate estimate. 
Statistically, the expected number of lay- 
offs varies in direct proportion to popula- 
tion size. In other words, the greatest 
number of layoffs can be expected to occur 
in the largest municipalities. 
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III. STATISTICAL SUMMARY BY CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICTS 

All of the statistics in this section are pre- 
sented by Congressional District. However, 
since all of the statistics included in this sec- 
tion were presented on a state-wide sum- 
mary basis in the previous section, little ad- 
ditional narrative detail will: be included 
here. Further breakdown by population or 
type of government is available upon re- 
quest. 

Tables 4 and 5 present information by 
Congressional District on Revenue Sharing 
as a percent of locally raised revenue, and 
on the average percent increase in property 
taxes that would be necessary if Revenue 
2 funds were replaced by these taxes 

one. 


TABLE 4.—REVENUE SHARING AS A PERCENT OF LOCALLY 
RAISED REVENUE 


TABLE 5.—PERCENT INCREASE IN PROPERTY TAXES TO 
REPLACE REVENUE SHARING 


| The survey asked each municipality to 
note its probable course of action in the 
event the Revenue Sharing program is not 
renewed. Table 6 illustrates the percent of 
municipalities in each district that expected 
to resort to the alternative listed (this list of 
alternatives appears in more detail in Table 
3, page 4). The alternative “Increase Debt” 
was omitted due to lack of respanse. 

The figures shown in Table 7 are the 
actual Revenue Sharing receipts for all mu- 
nicipalities* in each district. On average, 


District 1 statistics are an aggregate of statistics 
for Districts 1 through 4, which are all in the City 
of Philadelphia. 

In this table only, the term “municipality” also 
includes townships of the second class. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Revenue Sharing payments to municipal- 
ities amount to roughly $13.70 per capita. 
This does not include the allocation to the 
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State or the counties; when they are includ- 
ed, the total payment averages $28.30 per 
capita, 


TABLE 6.—PROBABLE ALTERNATIVES TAKEN IF REVENUE SHARING CURTAILED 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 

The General Revenue Sharing Program is 
scheduled to expire September 30, 1980. 
Revenue Sharing is an entitlement grant 
program, meaning in this case that all gen- 
eral purpose state and local governments 
have the right to a share of the fund. For 
the 1980 federal fiscal year, the program 
calls for the distribution of $6.84 billion to 
state, county, and municipal governments 
nationwide. 

The philosophy behind the Revenue Shar- 
ing program is that local governments, due 
to their close contact with citizens and their 
problems, should be permitted discretion to 
determine how Federal funds are spent lo- 
cally. Originally designed to promote capital 
expenditures in a recessionary period, the 
program has evolved into a means for local 
governments to provide a continued level of 
quality service to citizens on one hand, and 
meet the expense of unfunded State and 
Federal mandates on the other, while oper- 
ating under revenue restrictions imposed di- 
rectly by statute and indirectly by the econ- 
omy. 

One conclusion to be drawn from the 
survey is that the timely renewal of the 


Revenue Sharing program is important to 
Pennsylvania local governments. All of 
these local governments, with the exception 
of Philadelphia, have a January 1 to Decem- 
ber 31 fiscal year, and are thus required to 
adopt 1981 tax ordinances and budgets by 
December 31, 1980. If renewal is not 
achieved early in 1980, local governments 
will face the difficult budgetary decision of 
whether or not to include projected Reve- 
nue Sharing receipts when they begin 
budget work in mid-1980. This decision will 
have an obvious and immediate impact on 
taxes, services, and fiscal planning for 1981, 
since the survey showed that Revenue Shar- 
ing accounts for an average 14.4 percent of 
local revenues, 

Beyond that, the state of the economy in- 
dicates a genuine need to renew the Reve- 
nue Sharing program for the ensuing years. 
In a recessionary period such as that which 
the country is now facing, the demand for 
governmental services invariably increases. 
The Revenue Sharing program, which re- 
turns 98 cents of each tax dollar contribut- 
ed, and which can be readily tailored to 
meet local needs, is an ideal cost-effective 
method to address this demand for services. 
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The survey showed conclusively that serv- 
ices will suffer if the Revenue Sharing Pro- 
gram is not renewed. About 59 percent of 
local governments could be expected to cut 
services, while 87 percent including many 
who also cut services, would have to in- 
crease taxes or user fees. 

The Revenue Sharing program does not 
have the degree of targeting common to 
most other Federal programs available to 
municipalities. Thus large and small munici- 
palities alike have equal and fair access to 
the program, in which the only require- 
ments are periodic audits, annual reports, 
public participation, and compliance with 
civil rights and Davis-Bacon regulations. 
The study indicated that compliance with 
these provisions has caused little substantial 
difficulty. Thus the Revenue Sharing pro- 
gram provides a high degree of accessibility 
and flexibility in the use of Federal monies 
at the local level. 

The survey concluded that, on the whole, 
the Revenue Sharing Program is meeting its 
objectives. Large and small municipalities 
have an equal opportunity to benefit from 
the program, and the result is that Revenue 
Sharing funds are being applied to local 
needs and are helping solve local problems. 


—— 


THE 40TH Y OF 


ANNIVERSAR 
FATHER KRAUS’ ORDINATION 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 5, 1980 


Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to call our colleagues’ 
attention to a significant event which 
will take place soon in my congression- 
al district of Michigan. 

On May 18, Father Carlton J. Kraus 
will celebrate the 40th anniversary of 
his ordination to the holy priesthood. 
On Saturday, May 10, a testimonial in 
his honor will be held at the Knights 
of Columbus Hall, in Taylor, my 
hometown and the site of his parish of 
St. Alfred’s. 

Father Kraus is a native Michiganite 
who has earned a statewide reputation 
during his 40-year ministry. 

After attending grade school at St. 
Elizabeth, in Detroit, he enrolled at 
Sacred Heart Seminary, also Detroit, 
and then studied theology at St. 
Mary’s in Norwood, Ohio. 

Following his ordination on May 18, 
1940, he celebrated his first mass the 
following day at Nativity Church, in 
Detroit. He then served as associate 
pastor at St. Bridget, St. Martin, and 
St. Agnes Churches, in Detroit, and at 
St. Mary in St. Clair, Mich. 

His first pastorship was at St. 
Joseph, in Adrian, Mich., followed by 
service at St. Gregory, in Detroit. 

In June 1968, he became pastor at 
St. Alfred’s, where he served ever since 
with distinction and honor. 

I am proud, Mr. Speaker, to recog- 
nize Father Kraus on this meaningful 
milestone in his life of service. 

I join his parishioners and his host 
of friends in extending congratula- 
tions and best wishes for many more 
fruitful years in the Lord's service. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


REPUBLICAN LEGISLATIVE 
AGENDA 


HON. BUD SHUSTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 5, 1980 


@ Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Speaker, today 
the House Republican leadership an- 
nounced the Republican legislative 
agenda for the 97th Congress. This 
agenda, adopted unanimously by the 
House Republican Policy Committee, 
sets forth the goals and policies to be 
pursued when the Republicans gain 
control of the Congress. Simply put, 
the Republican initiatives would 
return control of America to the 
American people by reducing spend- 
ing, cutting taxes, balancing the 
budget, strengthening our national de- 
fense, and improving the climate for 
economic growth. Following are some 
of the highlights of the Republican 
legislative agenda: 
I. THE ECONOMY 


Enacting across-the-board cuts in personal 
income tax rates that will enable working 
people to have more real dollars to spend on 
personal and family needs. 

Rolling back scheduled Social Security 
tax increases which would take an addition- 
al $400 a year from the average. wage 
earner. 

Providing tax exemptions for small savers 
on interest income up to $1,000, and a tax 
credit of 20% on deposits into an account to 
save money to buy a home. 

Speeding up depreciation allowances to 
stimulate economic growth needed to pro- 
vide the additional jobs we must have for 
our growing workforce. 

Creating an expanded jobs training pro- 
gram that will qualify workers to take posi- 
tions in new and developing fields of oppor- 
tunity in the private sector. 

Passing, if necessary, a constitutional 
amendment requiring Congress to limit 
sorone and balance the budget to curb in- 

tion. 


II. FOREIGN POLICY AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


Supporting development of a diversified 
naval fleet able to meet differing challenges 
wherever, and at whatever level, they are 
encountered. 

Encouraging the deployment of advanced 
missiles for NATO forces in Europe, as well 
as improving the capabilities of our conven- 
tional forces stationed there. 

Improving all three legs of our TRIAD, 

„our strategic forces more secure on 
the ground, in the air and under the seas. 

Improving recruitment and retention of 
highly trained personnel for military man- 
power programs. 

Increasing research and development 
funds in all areas to assure future peace and 
security from any potential threat. 


III. QUALITY OF LIFE 


Replacing the current approach of confus- 
ing categories of aid with a system of block 
grants to state and local officials, thus re- 
turning control and responsibility to those 
who best understand, and are directly in- 
volved in, meeting the needs in their areas. 

Strengthening the relationship between 
assistance and programs that provide train- 
ing for real jobs, so that opportunities are 
offered for people to regain their sense of 
dignity and personal worth by getting off 
the generations-long treadmill of welfare. 
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Restoring the food stamps program to its 
original intent as a nutrition plan and elimi- 
nating its present role as part of general 
welfare. 

Redesigning the current approach to 
health needs so that programs operate on a 
competitive basis which will insure the 
highest quality care at the lowest price to 
the taxpayer. 

Allowing states to legalize certain speci- 
fied health care practices by qualified para- 
professionals, thus cutting their costs. 

Shifting the funding of Medicaid from its 
current general reimbursement approach to 
a program of block grants to states with 
flexibility for them to experiment with pilot 
programs aimed at improving reimburse- 
ment systems, diversifying the delivery of 
health care, and encouraging hospitals to 
cut costs. 

Providing tax breaks to people who offer 
housing for their elderly relatives in their 
homes. 

Eliminating the discriminatory tax on 
married couples. 

Ending earning limitations on retired 
people. 

Providing tax incentives to encourage 
business to provide work opportunities for 
the handicapped. 

Establishing a nationwide screening pro- 
gram of infants for metabolic disorders. 

Working to end the impersonal federal ap- 
proach to education and to return control 
and responsibility for educating our chil- 
dren to those who are most involved and 
closest to the scene. 

Enacting an education investment tax 
credit for parents and guardians for tuition 
paid to educational institutions, including 
vocational and technical schools. 

Ending IRS interference with private and 
religiously-oriented schools. 


IV. BUREAUCRACY AND CONGRESS 


Initiating an ongoing review of federal 
agency policies and performances in order 
to eliminate overlapping responsibilities and 
conflicting demands. 

Enacting “sunset laws” to terminate fed- 
eral agencies, programs, rules. and regula- 
tions after specified periods of time unless 
they are individually renewed by Congress. 

Establishing a legislative veto to ensure 
that no regulation proposed by any agency 
exceeds the authority granted by Congress. 

Requiring federal agencies to analyze and 
provide assessments of the costs of their ac- 
tions to those they regulate. 

Repealing outdated laws that have out- 
lived their original purpose, and now serve 
largely to impede progress and increase 
costs to consumers and the nation. 

Protecting the constitutional rights of in- 
dividuals confronted with actions by admin- 
istrative agencies; allowing individuals the 
right to cross examination during govern- 
ment hearings. 


V. ENERGY AND ENVIRONMENT 


Ending immediately regulations and con- 
trols that inhibit and discourage develop- 
ment and production of oil and natural gas 
while raising prices to consumers. 

Adding a plowback provision to the so- 
called windfall profits tax on oil companies 
to encourage them to expand production 
and supplies of oil and gas, instead of put- 
ting profits into non-energy areas. 

Adopting a 15% investment tax credit for 
10 years to spur development of new energy 
sources, such as coal gasification, coal lique- 
faction and oil shale programs. 

Initiating a realistic réassessment of envi- 
ronmental controls and regulations with an 
eye to balancing the health needs of our 
people with our economic needs. 
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Conducting an extensive review of policies 
that exclude resource development from 
federal lands. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 307 


HON. SAM B. HALL, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 5, 1980 


è Mr. HALL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Record should show that I intend- 
ed to pair on the following amend- 
ments to House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 307, the First Budget Resolution 
for Fiscal Year 1981: pair against the 
Obey amendment and a pair against 
the Ottinger amendment. 

Unfortunately, there was a mixup in 
communications between my office 
and the Democratic cloakroom on 
Wednesday, April 30, the day these 
votes were taken, as to my intentions. 
I had to leave town for an important, 
long-standing commitment in my con- 
gressional district. 

Before departure I spoke with my 
office about securing a pair on the 
above mentioned amendments. My 
staff spoke with the cloakroom and re- 
ceived assurances that the pairs would 
be made. However, the Recorp showed 
no such pairs.@ 


REMINDERS OF TYRANNY 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 5, 1980 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great ironies of our time is that 
the very long and systematic record of 
denial of human rights by Communist 
governments is taken for granted. 
“Oh, yes” people say “the Communist 
are acting barbarically. Yes, there are 
human rights violations. But what else 
is new?” 

It is as if the Communist govern- 
ments, having told the world they do 
not care about denials of human 
rights, are left to their own devices, as 
if what they do is normal conduct. 
Only when something like the geno- 
cide in Cambodia hits the front pages 
do we dwell for any length of time on 
what rule by communism really 
means. 

But there are other forms of horror 
than genocide. There is, for example, 
the use of psychiatric hospitals as pris- 
ons in which dissenters from the Com- 
munist dogma are treated for mental 
illness. There is the oppression of reli- 
gious groups for the crime of profess- 
ing belief in God. 

The Wall Street Journal recently 
published articles dealing with both 
these crimes against humanity. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


At this point I wish to insert in the 
Recorp, Religion Behind the Iron 
Curtain” and “A Bleak Picture of Dis- 
sent in the Soviet Union” from the 
Wall Street Journal, April 23 and 
April 30, 1980. 

From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 23, 
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RELIGION BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 
(By Eric Morgenthaler) 


Keston, ENcLtanD.—Alyona Kojevnikov 
picks up the phone and dials Moscow. The 
call goes through, and a Russian friend an- 
swers. Quickly, for the line could go dead at 
any moment, Mrs. Kojevnikov takes down 
from the Russian a list of names. They 
belong to people who've been arrested in 
the Soviet Union recently for their religious 
activities. 

And thus it begins. 

Mrs. Kojevnikov is on the staff of Keston 
College, a small research center operated 
out of a 100-year-old schoolhouse in this vil- 
lage just south of London. Keston—a col- 
lege” in the sense of being a group of indi- 
viduals engaged in a common pursuit—is 
one of the few places in the world that’s de- 
voted to studying the state of religion in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. What 
Mrs. Kojevnikov is doing is firsthand re- 
search. 

“It’s really potluck,” she says of her 
phone calls. “Yesterday, we were being in- 
terrupted all the time. You talk as quickly 
as possible to get the maximum of informa- 
tion.” 


GOOD NEWS AND BAD 


The phone, of course, is only one source of 
information. Keston—which has a staff of 
about 30 people, is non-denominational and 
is funded by contributions—also relies on a 
mountain of official publications and a 
flood of unofficial “samizdat” news sheets 
to keep abreast of Communist goings-on. 
And based on its gleanings, the college says 
there’s both good news and bad on the Com- 
munist religious front. 

The good news is that for some years a re- 
ligious awakening has been under way in 
most of the Communist countries. “It’s a 
real development, although it’s very small,” 
says Philip Walters of the revival in the 
Soviet Union in Russian orthodoxy, which 
is his specialty. “It doesn’t involve thou- 
sands of activists—it involves small groups. 
But the very fact that these exist, whereas 
10 or 15 years ago there wasn’t anything, 
shows that something is stirring among the 
young.” 

It’s stirring enough that the authorities 
have become alarmed, which leads to the 
bad news: In recent months, most Commu- 
nist governments have been cracking down 
harshly on religious activists. The Soviet 
Union, as usual, has been in the vanguard of 
these efforts. 

Viktor Kapitanchuk, secretary of a group 
known as the Christian Committee for the 
Defense of Believers’ Rights in the USSR, 
recently was quoted by Keston as seeing a 
“new phase” in Soviet religious policy: 
“Open, blatant persecution, aimed at demor- 
alizing the church and crushing its spirit.“ 
Shortly afterwards, Mr. Kapitanchuk 
became a victim of that persecution; he was 
arrested March 12 and still is in custody. 

Although the Soviets have seized virtually 
all dissident religious leaders, perhaps the 
most celebrated arrest was that on Jan. 15 
of Dmitri Dudko—a well-known and popular 
Russian orthodox priest who was arrested 
after a church service and now is in Mos- 
cow's Lefortovo prison, awaiting charges. 
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In a recent issue of its bimonthly news 
summary, Keston printed an account of 
Father Dudko's arrest—as related in his par- 
ish’s newsletter, a copy of which reached 
Keston. According to the Russian newslet- 
ter, he was seized after church by 15 agents 
of the KGB, the state security police. He 
blessed his flock and asked them to pray for 
him and “remain united.” Then Father 
Dudko and his wife were driven to an inter- 
rogation center in Moscow. 

When Mrs. Dudko, hours later, was taken 
home, she found seven men searching her 
house. Three other members of the congre- 
gation also had their homes searched, the 
newsletter continued, and KGB men went 
through the parish house until 2:30 in the 
morning—taking, among other things, 
money and a typewriter. 

“The modern world is still persecuting 
Christ,” the newsletter quoted Father 
Dudko as writing shortly before his arrest. 
“But we have nothing to fear, since all is ul- 
timately in His hands.” 

The Soviet Union isn’t the only country 
cracking down on believers. Indeed, the out- 
look is pretty grim in most of Eastern 
Europe. In Czechoslovakia, which has one 
of the most repressed official churches, the 
state has been moving fiercely against the 
underground church. Its most open assault 
was a roundup of Catholic dissidents last 
Sept. 10. 

“When it first happened, I thought it in- 
volved only 20 or 30 people,” says Mrs. Ko- 
jevnikov. “By now I have the names of more 
than 200 people who were detained and in- 
terrogated, many of them arrested, all over 
the country.” 

But there are bright spots. In Poland, the 
church is “sort of triumphant now,” says Al- 
exander Tomsky, who heads East European 
studies at Keston. He notes that even before 
there was a Polish pope, Poland had the 
strongest religious establishment in Eastern 
Europe. Now, he says, the Polish Church 
has been “ignoring a whole host of official 
regulations”—and even held masses marking 
the day in 1939 when the Russians invaded 
Poland. 


MANAGING ON A SHOESTRING 


Keeping abreast of all the goings-on is an 
ambitious task—and one that Keston man- 
ages on a shoestring. About one-quarter of 
its staff is volunteer, and its full-time re- 
searchers—most with graduate university 
degrees—earn less than schoolteachers. 
Finding money is a continual problem. 
“Every penny of the budget we get, we have 
to go out and get,” says Michael Bourdeaux, 
an ordained Church of England priest who 
founded Keston in 1969 and still heads it. 

Nonetheless, Keston keeps up a brisk pub- 
lishing pace; in addition to its newsletter, its 
output includes a well-respected, scholarly 
quarterly, “Religion in Communist Lands.” 
Keston also has an American associate, the 
Society for the Study of Religion Under 
Communism, which is based in Wheaton, 
III. Keston is effective enough that the Rus- 
sians regularly single it out for criticism; a 
recent Soviet thriller called Mr. Bourdeaux 
“the one who created the infamous Center 
for the Study of Religion and Communism 
in London.” (Says Mr. Bourdeaux: “This 
has been going on for a number of years, 
but never before in a novel.“ 

Despite its religious bent—Keston says it 
works for the right to believe’—Keston’s 
work generally is non-doctrinaire and schol- 
arly. Nonetheless, its staff members all are 
co’ vinced of the rightness of their cause. 

‘fhe atheistic state contains the seeds of a 
religious revival,” says Mr. Tomsky, who 
fled his native Czechoslovakia when the 
Soviet tanks rolled in in 1968. “If you keep 
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shouting to people for 30 years that there is 
no God, they can't help but begin wonder- 
ing, is there?” 


{From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 30, 
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A BLEAK PICTURE or DISSENT IN SOVIET 
UNION 


(By Eric Morgenthaler) 


Nadezhda Gaidar suffered from nervous 
exhaustion brought on by her search for 
justice,” the Soviet psychiatric authorities 
explained. What that means is that she 
spent a lot of time in government offices, 
trying to register complaints. 

Alexander Komarov was plagued by “psy- 
chopathy with tendency to litigation.” Mik- 
hail Kukobaka with a “mania for recon- 
structing society.” Alexander Voloshchuk 
e “schizophrenia with religious delir- 
um.“ 

So those Soviet citizens, dissidents all. 
were adjudged mentally ill and shipped off 
to the “special” psychiatric hospitals that 
the Soviet Union reserves for patients who 
represent “a special danger to society.” And 
saos their prospects were truly frighten- 
ng. 

“When they brought Leonid Ivanovich 
into the visiting room, it was impossible to 
recognize him,” wrote the wife of one dissi- 
dent, Leonid Plyushch, who was being 
“treated at one hospital with a powerful 
tranquilizer (and who later was exiled to the 
West). His eyes were full of pain and 
misery, he spoke with difficulty and broken- 
ly, frequently leaning on the back of the 
chair in search of support. His effort at self- 
control was evident as from time to time he 
closed his eyes, trying to carry on conversa- 
tion and to answer questions. 

“But his inner strength was exhausted. 
Leonid Ivanovich began to gasp, to awk- 
wardly unbutton his clothing. . , his face 
was convulsed and he got cramps in his 
hands and legs... . It was evident that 
from time to time he lost his 
hearing. ... Leonid Ivanovich could not 
control himself, and it was he who asked 
that the meeting be ended 10 minutes ahead 
of time. They took him away.” 

It should come as no surprise that the So- 
viets don’t treat dissidents with kid gloves. 
Or that they use psychiatry as a tool of 
punishment. Or that their prisons are harsh 
and horrible places, where people are under- 
fed and overworked. 

Still, Amnesty International's first major 
look since 1975 at conditions in the Soviet 
Union, released yesterday, brings all the 
strands together into one extraordinary 
whole. Drawing on official Soviet sources as 
well as accounts by prisoners and those 
close to them, Amnesty paints a bleak, dis- 
couraging picture of a surreal system in 
such a political or religious dissenter has 
little chance against an almighty state. The 
title of Amnesty’s report is Prisoners of 
Conscience in the U.S.S.R.: Their Treat- 
ment and Condition.” 

Amnesty—an independent human-rights 
organization, which won the 1977 Nobeł 
peace prize—says it knows of “more than 
400 people” who were newly imprisoned in 
the U.S.S.R. for political or religious rea- 
sons in the four years ended last May 31, 
and “more than 100” who were forcibly con- 
fined to psychiatric hospitals. It says its ac- 
counting is “far from complete” because of 
such problems as censorship and the threat 
of arrest to people publicizing such matters, 
(Amnesty’s figures don’t include the scores 
of arrests since last fall, when the Soviet au- 
thorities began a sweep of dissidents of 
every stripe—apparently partly in prepara- 
tion for the Olympics.) 
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Amnesty charges that Soviet political 
trials “more closely resemble ‘show trials’ 
than serious attempts to determine guilt or 
innocence.” It says it “still has not heard of 
a single case in which a Soviet court has ac- 
quitted someone charged with political or 
religious offences.” It cites the “outright 
persecution” of some lawyers who defended 
political clients too effectively. 

The cases themselves often seem to be 
constructed with mirrors. Yuliya Okulova, a 
poet from Leningrad, was sentenced in 1976 
to five years’ internal exile for “systemati- 
cally writing and distributing in written 
form fabrications known to be false which 
defame the Soviet state and social system.” 
Among the evidence were poems and draw- 
ings which, the indictment said, “contained 
the deliberately false fabrication that free- 
dom of speech, the press and creative art 
are absent in the U.S.S.R.” In other words, 
because freedom of speech exists, it's a 
crime to say that it doesn’t. 

Amnesty scores the Soviet correctional 
system, saying inmates face “a regime of 
chronic hunger, inadequate medical care, 
and difficult, often dangerous compulsory 
labor.” Hunger, it says, is “mandatory” 
under “official policy”; it mentions one 
labor camp where women prisoners were al- 
lowed a small flower garden but were ex- 
pressly forbidden to grow any vegetables in 
it. 
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constituent of mine, Mr. S. E. Wood- 
ford, recently provided me with a tab- 
ulation he prepared corroborating the 
fact that grain prices are only a small 
fraction of the price of cereal prod- 
ucts. His calculations show that the 
cost to the consumer of cornflakes is 
nearly 9 times the cost of the grain 
from which it is made; the cost of 
rolled oats is nearly 12 times the cost 
of the grain; and the cost of grapenuts 
is nearly 15 times the cost of the grain. 

While the cost of processing, packag- 
ing, and distributing these products 
explains some of these extraordinary 
escalations, the markup nevertheless 
appears to be exorbitant. Certainly, it 
cannot be blamed on the Nation's 
farmers. 


Mr. Woodford’s table follows: 


PRICE SPREAD —GRAIN CEREALS 
Grain Prices * 


One of the worst parts of the process is Com. 


often the transportation of prisoners to 
their camps, prisons or places of exile. It’s 
usually by van or train, and conditions nor- 
mally are nightmarish. Amnesty includes 
prisoners’ accounts of one notorious train- 
transit—which took place during a heat 
wave in July 1972. 

“Fifteen people in a sleeping compart- 
ment,” one report begins. “Everybody 
bathed in sweat. Food spoiled. For two days 
they did not take prisoners to the lavatory. 
People had to use the corridors. ... The 
windows were sealed shut. Only at the end 
of the deportation did they open the win- 
dows a little, but it did not help. People 
were lying naked on the floor. Dirt. Stink. 
Suffocation. One man died ‘during the de- 
portation. It was a terrible torture.” 

The study makes worthwhile reading for 
anyone concerned about the price of dissent 
under a totalitarian regime. Or for anyone 
who's simply interested in the tragically 
absurd—for, in so many ways, that’s what 
the Soviet system is. 

Thus, a psychiatrist, in committing an ap- 
parently sane and healthy dissident to a 
mental hospital, assures a court that “the 
absence of symptoms of an illness cannot 
prove the absence of the illness itself.” 

Or, in another case, this exchange: 

Defense counsel: “In what way was the be- 
havior of Rozhdestvov delirious?” 

Expert. “All his remarks and his behavior 
bore the mark of anti-Soviet views.” 

Defense counsel: “What form did his delir- 
lum take?“ 

Expert: He did not respond to correc- 
tion.“ 


GRAIN VERSUS CEREAL PRICES 
HON. JOHN F. SEIBERLING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 5, 1980 


Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, we 
all remember when the farmers sent 
us pennies to symbolize the cost of the 
wheat contained in a loaf of bread. A 


* Source: Bache, Halsey Stuart, Futures; April 22, 1980. 


Ratio: Raw Grain To Finished Cereal 


Raw Cost 


Finished 
cost 


$0.0666 
0477 
0443 


$0.980 
423 
515 


CINCO DE MAYO 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday May 5, 1980 


@ Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, today is May 5, Cinco de 
Mayo, a day celebrated by Mexicans, 
Mexican-Americans, and others in our 
own country, as the beginning of a rev- 
olution against foreign domination. 
One hundred and eighteen years ago 
today, the great Battle of Puebla in 
Mexico commenced under the leader- 
ship of Gen. Ignacio Zaragoza. 
Though greatly outnumbered in men 
and artillery, General Zaragoza and 
his troops held back against the forces 
of Napoleon III. The brave and deter- 
mined Mexican troops finally defeated 
the French Army, which was consid- 
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ered at that time to be the mightiest 
in the world. 

Cinco de Mayo is traditionally cele- 
brated in the same spirit as our coun- 
try’s Fourth of July. It is a time to 
give recognition to brave acts commit- 
ted in defense of freedom and justice. 
It is also a fitting time to reflect on 
how the benefits of these principles 
have spread to all citizens in our own 
country—especially in regard to Mexi- 
can-American citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, I see this new decade 
as being one of the brightest ever for 
Americans of Mexican descent. Al- 
ready, this year at the very beginning 
of the 1980's there are signs that this 
optimism is not unfounded. As an ex- 
ample, the early returns of our Na- 
tion’s census give promise that the 
feared undercount of this minority 
group will simply not happen. 

To the contrary, census officials re- 
cently reported the early returns of 
questionnaires in some heavily Mexi- 
can-American areas in southern Cali- 
fornia to be the highest in the entire 
State. One area was reporting a 95- 
percent initial mail-in return, and all 
across the Southwest and the West, 
reports have been similar. This is cer- 
tainly reason for optimism, as there is 
probably no other more fundamental 
and important step toward achieve- 
ment than having an accurate popula- 
tion count. 

Another reason for higher hopes in 
the 1980's, is the growing unity be- 
tween the Mexican-American commu- 
nity and other Hispanic groups. When 
joint action is important, the distinc- 
tions between Latino, Raza, Puerto 
Rican, Mexican, Spanish, Spanish- 
speaking, or Spanish-surnamed are be- 
coming less important. This greater 
cooperation is bound to foster more 
progress for all Hispanic citizens and 
for our entire Nation as well. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to join 
our neighbors to the south and Mexi- 
can-American citizens in our own 
country in observing this day of glory, 
for the freedom it has brought, the 
joys it has given, and for the bright 
new future ahead. 


OPTING FOR BUTTER OVER 
GUNS 


HON. LARRY J. HOPKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 5, 1980 


@ Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Speaker, news 
of the defeat of the Gramm-Holt sub- 
stitute by this body has no doubt been 
greeted warmly by the Kremlin. This 
is because the alternative, the Budget 
Committee’s proposed military spend- 
ing level in the first concurrent budget 
resolution for 1980 will fund fewer 
planes, fewer ships, and fewer skilled 
personnel for Soviet military planners 
to contend with in these tense and 
troubled times. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


It is regrettable that the standard 
procedure in recent years for reducing 
Federal spending has been to cut 
funds for our Nation’s defense. In the 
wake of recent events around the 
world, and repeated revelations of 
glaring military deficiencies, I am 
shocked and dismayed by my col- 
leagues unwillingness to reverse this 
dangerous practice. I believe it is a 
crime to ask our people in the military 
to defend this Nation without giving 
them the necessary and essential 
means in which to carry out the task. 

I believe the following article from 
this morning’s Washington Post char- 
acterizes how even our national secu- 
ac can be turned into a political foot- 


OPTING For Butrer Over Guns 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 


As Speaker Thomas P. O'Neill played the 
role of Madame Defarge and the vote was 
called on May 1, his fellow Democrats killed 
the last lingering hope that the Soviet out- 
rage in Afghanistan had truly changed 
either the President or the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

O'Neill was ostentatiously taking down 
names of Democrats who dared vote for 
higher defense spending, dooming them to 
the congressional guillotine. It had been 
widely circulated that Democrats who so 
disobeyed the party whip would be made to 
pay when juicy committee assignments or 
subcommittee chairmanships are handed 
out next January. That coincided with the 
year’s most aggressive lobbying effort by 
the Carter administration. 

The unexpectedly top-heavy vote (246 to 
164) against an amendment transfering $5.1 
billion from social welfare to defense is im- 
portant for what it tells about administra- 
tion and congressional policy. President 
Carter is not only content with a post-Af- 
ghanistan budget that represents less for 
defense; he will fight for it. Moreover, his 
will has now been enshrined as a test of reg- 
ularity for a party whose leaders the past 
half-century have battled for defense pre- 
paredness. 

With fervent lobbyists for CETA jobs and 
other social welfare programs invading Cap- 
itol Hill, the prevailing attitude toward de- 
fense was nonchalance. The infamous mili- 
tary-industrial complex did not even growl. 
Republican support for the amendment was 
halfhearted. 

That opposition to arms would be en- 
forced by the party whip was first suggested 
by the remarkable conduct of the Rules 
Committee when it considered budget 
amendments for floor debate. The defense 
amendment sponsored by Republican Rep. 
Majorie Holt of Maryland was cleared, but 
the name of its Democratic co-sponsor— 
freshman Rep. Phil Gramm of Texas—was 
removed. 

Nobody could remember such a personal 
insult. It was not only to remove bipartisan 
appeal from the amendment (which, in fact, 
was mainly Gramm’s creation) but to send 
him a warning. His fellow Texan, House Ma- 
jority Leader Jim Wright, has made no 
secret in the cloakrooms that he considers 
Gramm, a conservative economics professor 
from Texas A&M, an unacceptable Demo- 
crat. 

Soon after, President Carter opted for 
butter over guns: In his unexpected April 22 
letter to Speaker O'Neill, he expressed him- 
self as “strongly opposed” to the Holt- 
Gramm amendment for “providing far more 
defense spending than is needed or advis- 
able.” 
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That echoed in Pentagon corridors, where 
solid complaints about money shortages for 
maintenance and technical personnel—long 
before the fiasco in the Iranian desert— 
have been rising. There was disbelief when 
O'Neill announced the Pentagon could not 
use the extra money it so desperately 
wanted. 

Word circulated on Capitol Hill that De- 
fense Secretary Harold Brown had been 
asked to write the speaker a letter confirm- 
ing his ridiculous claim. What would the 
cool, brainy Dr. Brown do? Follow Cyrus 
Vance out of the Cabinet on principle? Or 
join his chief and party in downgrading de- 
fense? 

Characteristically, Brown split the differ- 
ence. While not indulging O'Neill's talk 
about unusable money, he did send the 
speaker a letter endorsing “a balanced 
budget to help fight inflation and the 
proper claims for social programs” and op- 
posing Holt-Gramm. In short, a qualified 
surrender by the Secretary of Defense. 

That removed the military half of the 
military-industrial complex. The industrial 
half was never there. Accustomed to looking 
out for their own line-item hardware, de- 
fense industry representatives did not 
bother to counter the massive force against 
defense spending arrayed by social welfare 
groups, organized labor and the administra- 
tion. Even Treasury Secretary G. William 
Miller was pressed into service begging votes 
against defense. 

While only 49 Democrats braved Madame 
Defarge, expected Republican solidarity dis- 
integrated. Worse even than 34 defecting 
Republicans (led by the influential Rep. 
Barber Conable of New York) was the ho- 
hum attitude of the opposition. 

Over in the Senate, defense-orlented 
Democrats were appalled. Sen. Ernest Holl- 
ings of South Carolina, the new budget com- 
mittee chairman, referred to ‘“monkey- 
shines” on defense by the administration. 
Sen. Sam Nunn could not understand how a 
defense budget supposedly considered inad- 
equate by his fellow Georgian before Af- 
ghanistan now has become perfectly ade- 
quate. 


The budget resolution may well lose in 
the House to a coalition of liberal Demo- 
crats, who want more domestic spending, 
and conservative Republicans. But the May 
Day message from Washington will not be 
erased. Rep. Sam Stratton of New York, one 
of the brave 49 Democrats to ignore the 
party whip, told the House: “The fact of the 
matter is that America is viewed as weak, as 
hesitant, as indecisive.” His colleagues con- 
firmed that view May 1.6 


HANNAH SHAE MARTIN 
HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 5, 1980 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, early 
this morning our colleague from Ken- 


tucky, Larry Hor kids, became a 
grandfather for the first time. 

At 3 a.m. at Central Baptist Hospital 
in Lexington, Larry’s daughter, 
Carmen Shae, gave birth to Hannah 
Shae Martin, a 7 pound, 12 ounce baby 
girl. 

I am advised that both mother and 
daughter are doing well. However, 
“Grandfather Horkixs“ and the 
child’s father, Jim Martin, are report- 
edly still recovering. 
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I am sure my colleagues join me in 
congratulating our good friend Larry 
on this memorable occasion. Apparent- 
ly he really is as old as he looks. 

Of course, we extend our best wishes 
as well to Jim, Shae, and Hannah 
Martin. 


OLD DOMINION UNIVERSITY 
HON. G. WILLIAM WHITEHURST 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 5, 1980 


Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker, 
Old Dominion University, in Norfolk, 
Va., is celebrating its golden jubilee 
this year. I had the high privilege of 
serving on the faculty of this fine in- 
stitution for 18 of those 50 years, first 
as a member of the department of his- 
tory and then as dean of students, and 
I participated in the silver anniversary 
festivities there 25 years ago. 

The growth of Old Dominion Uni- 
versity has been an exciting chapter in 
the progress of our community. From 
a small division of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary with just a few hun- 
dred students, the school has devel- 
oped into a great urban university of 
nearly 15,000. Undergraduate and 
graduate degrees to the level of Ph. D. 
have attracted an outstanding faculty, 
and our alumni have distinguished 
themselves in business, professional 
fields, and public life across our State 
and Nation. 

This past January the General As- 
sembly of Virginia passed a joint reso- 
lution recognizing Old Dominion Uni- 
versity’s 50th anniversary. Mr. Speak- 
er, I respectfully request that this res- 
olution be included in the Recorp at 
this point, and I add my own heartfelt 
congratulations and good wishes. I 
know that this fine university will rise 
to even greater heights of achieve- 
ment in the next half century. 

The resolution follows: 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 34 

Offered January 22, 1980, recognizing Old 
Dominion University 50th anniversary. Pa- 
trons: Walker, Fitzpatrick, Babalas, Moody, 
Parker, and Canada; delegates; Heilig, Har- 
rison, Robinson, Hailey, Moss, Copeland, 
and Washington. 

REFERRED TO THE COMMITTEE ON RULES 

Whereas, Old Dominion University was 
founded in 1930 as the Norfolk Division of 
the College of William and Mary to provide 
educational opportunities in the Tidewater 
region; and 

Whereas, the Division joined with Virgin- 
ia Polytechnic Institute in 1931 to provide 
the region with technical and engineering 
course offerings; and 

Whereas, the school evolved from a two- 
year Division, to a baccalaureate degree 
granting institution, to an independent col- 
lege, to a university; and 

Whereas, the University is committed to 
meeting the educational needs of the region 
and the Commonwealth through excellence 
in teaching, research and service; and 

Whereas, the University’s mission is to 
provide a comprehensive program of liberal 
arts and sciences and selected professional 
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programs at the undergraduate level and 
certain professional and specialized pro- 
grams at the graduate level based on region- 
al needs, on the unusual strength of the fac- 
ulty and on the unique advantages of the 
University’s location; and 

Whereas, Old Dominion University’s 
achievements are a tribute to the dedication 
of its faculty and staff, a tribute to the area 
citizens who have provided consistent sup- 
port to sustain che University and contrib- 
ute to its excellence, and a tribute to the 
State’s recognition of and support for excel- 
lence in higher education throughout the 
Commonwealth; and 

Whereas, the University has contributed 
significantly to the cultural enrichment, the 
economic growth, and the professional de- 
velopment of the region as well as to the 
education of its citizens; and 

Whereas, Old Dominion University has 
achieved national recognition because of the 
quality and achievements of its students, 
the scholarship and research of its faculty, 
and the leadership of its administration; 
now therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate, the House of Dele- 
gates concurring, That the General Assem- 
bly joins Old -Dominion University in the 
celebration of its Fiftieth Anniversary and 
extends its sincere desire and support for 
continued success in meeting the education- 
al needs of its region and the Common- 
wealth; and, be it 

Resolved further, That the Clerk of the 
Senate is directed to prepare a suitable copy 
of this resolution for presentation to Old 
Dominion University in recognition of the 
University’s accomplishments.@ 


CORRUPT PRACTICES IN HORSE 
RACING ACT OF 1980 


HON. BRUCE F. VENTO 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 5, 1980 


Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, horse- 
racing has been called the sport of 
kings because of its historic associ- 
ation with the European nobility and 
upper class. In this country, racing is 
the sport for all classes. Horseracing 
and the gambling on that sport have 
developed into a major industry with a 
large following. It is the No. 1 specta- 
tor sport in this country. Over 
78,662,000 spectators attended horse- 
races during 1975. As a comparison, 
the attendance figures for major 
league baseball are much lower, a 
mere 43,548,000 for 1979. Horseracing 
enthusiasts not only attend the races 
but they spend a considerable amount 
of money on bets. For 1975, the aver- 
age spectator spent $100, which means 
that over $7.8 billion were bet at the 
track. 

Like any industry, horseracing is de- 
pendent on the product that if offers 
to the consumer. In this regard, the 
racing industry is most susceptible to 
consumer dissatisfaction because of an 
abuse that has been allowed to flour- 
ish. That abuse, horse drugging, could 
endanger the very future of racing. 

During the past decade, racing offi- 
cials have taken a laissez-faire attitude 
toward the administering of drugs to 
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horses. Caving in to the pressures of a 
few trainers and owners and the desire 
for an edge, many State racing offi- 
cials have permitted liberal drugging 
laws and have enforced these regula- 
tions in a lackadaisical manner. 

While this attitude has been tolerat- 
ed for some time, it is now coming 
under. increasing criticism by the 
public, the media, members of the 
racing community, and Government. 
Rather than praising a horse’s natural 
abilities and the prowess of the jockey 
and the trainer, people are now won- 
dering what drugs were in the horse 
when it ran. 

Racing’s drugging policy could spell 
the doom for the sport. For unless 
there are substantive reforms, the 
future viability of racing will be in 
doubt. The use of drugs may benefit a 
few but it certainly casts a shadow 
over the integrity of the sport and en- 
dangers the life and well-being of both 
the jockey and the animal. 

Drugged horses are a problem for 
racing. They pose a serious threat to 
jockeys and animals. Consider these 
facts: A detailed record was kept for 
horse breakdowns at Waterford Park 
in West Virginia. This record includes 
years when no drugs were allowed and 
those years when phenylbutazone, one 
of the most common drugs, was per- 
mitted. Those statistics show a dra- 
matic increase in horse breakdowns 
during races. In 1974, when no medica- 
tion was allowed, 30 horses had break- 
downs of such severity that they had 
to be destroyed. For the first 4 years 
when bute was permitted, the number 
of horses that had to be destroyed in- 
creased to an approximate annual 
average of 65; that is over twice the 
number of incidents prior to the intro- 
duction of the drug. 

The dramatic increase in horse 
breakdowns has increased the threat 
to the life of the jockey. Some of my 
colleagues may be familiar with the 
tragic accident that occurred at Pim- 
lico Racetrack in 1978. During a race, 
a horse treated with phenylbutazone 
collapsed and three other horses went 
down with her. The fall resulted in in- 
juries to two jockeys and death for a 
third. Nick Jemas, managing director 
of the Jockey’s Guild has spoken out 
on the issue of drugging and the 
threat that it presents to the jockey. 
In a 1979 sports column, Mr. Jemas 
stated: 

Controlled and permissive medication 
should be banned entirely to stop the con- 
stant and increasing parade of lame, sore, 
wornout, and completely exhausted horses 
from going to the post everyday. 

The public is not being given good racing. 
More and more horses are breaking down 
and being destroyed, and more and more 
jockeys are injured seriously or killed. Last 
year (1978), there were more than 2,000 
spills in the United States, resulting in four 
paraplegics, four deaths and 1,500 jockeys 
hospitalized for two weeks or more. 


Advocates of drugging contend that 


the use of medications is essential for 
the economy of the sport. They claim 
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that the expanded racing season man- 
dates that horses race while injured. 
However, evidence exists which dem- 
onstrates that the average number of 
starts per horse has decreased with 
the introduction of drug usage. At Wa- 
terford Park, there was an average of 
8.8 starts per horse for 1974. Since 
bute was legalized in 1975, the number 
of starts per horse has dropped. The 
Blood-Horse, a leading magazine for 
thoroughbred racing, noted in an edi- 
torial: 

The thought here is that while phenylbu- 
tazone will permit a sore horse to race 
today, that horse might race fewer times 
during the year or during its career. This 
thought is prompted in a vague way by the 
circumstances that in 1961 when Bute was 
prohibited and racing chemists could detect 
it, all horses in North America started an 
average of 11.95 times during the year; last 
season, with Bute permitted for racing in 
nineteen states, the average number of 
starts was down to 10.06—about two less 
races a year. 


Gambling is the lifeblood of racing 
in this country. Without the income 
derived from betting, very few race- 
tracks would be able to exist. The 
average bettor is victimized by drug- 
ging practices. In placing a bet, not 
only is the racing fan usually unaware 
of the legal drugs in the horse, but 
that person also has no guarantee that 
the horse is free from illegal drugs 
masked by approved medications in 
the bloodstream. In addition, trainérs 
can use drugs to manipulate their ani- 
mals time in the hope of increasing 
the odds on them the next time that 
they race. 

Drugging makes the racing industry 
rife for a betting scandal that will 
drive the bettors away in search of a 
fairer product. A 1974 survey by the 
National Commission on the Review of 
the National Policy Toward Gambling 
underlines the lack of faith that bet- 
tors have in the integrity of racing. In 
mean ratings for the survey, all bet- 
tors stated their conviction that races 
were fixed pretty often. 

Mr. Speaker, it is essential that a 
Federal program be implemented to 
curtail drugging in horseracing. All 
Western countries that permit horse- 
racing have laws that address this 
matter. Only the United States and 
Thailand permit drugging to occur. 
The States have had ample opportuni- 
ty to remedy existing abuses. However, 
while some States have attempted to 
deal with this problem in a satisfac- 
tory manner, the interstate nature of 
racing’ makes a State-by-State ap- 
proach impossible. Only a Federal pro- 
gram can successfully control the 
abuses associated with drugging. 

On May 1, I, with several of my col- 
leagues, introduced legislation de- 
signed to deal with the issue of drug- 
ging. This legislation would prohibit 
the racing of drugged and numbed 
horses. As a check against possible vio- 
lations, this legislation will provide for 
both pre- and postrace testing, and 
will, as well, establish civil and crimi- 
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nal penalties for violations. My bill es- 
tablishes minimum standards for 
drugs and allows those States which 
are in compliance with Federal guide- 
lines to administer the program. 

I believe that the time has come for 
us to address this issue and to remedy 
the abuses that exist. I hope that my 
colleagues will support this measure 
and that it will receive prompt 
attention. 

At this time I draw my colleagues at- 
tention to excerpts of the transcript of 
a recent report on this issue by “60 
Minutes.” 

Harry Reasoner reporting: Even though 
you may not have been surprised at the out- 
come of last week’s Kentucky Derby, some- 
thing else about the Derby may come as a 
surprise. If last week's race was anything 
like the Derby races for the last five years, 
most of the starters were running on drugs. 
Do these drugs have any effect on the out- 
come of the Derby? No one is sure, but the 
use of the drugs in Kentucky and some 
eighteen other states has become the most 
controversial issue in racing today. The 
drugs are perfectly legal. The most common 
is phetylbutisol, commonly known as bute, a 
powerful analgesic which deadens pain and 
lasix, a diuretic. The state of Kentucky also 
allows some forty other drugs to be in a 
horse while it's racing. 

One of the few places where house calls 
are still common in medicine is the backside 
of a race track. This is veterinarian Dr. 
James Hume on his morning rounds in the 
stable area at Sportsmen's Park in Chicago. 
More often than not these rounds include 
shots of either bute or lasix, the most popu- 
lar drugs given to horses. When you give 
bute to a horse that’s sore, the horse will 
run full out, not feeling the pain. The train- 
ers say that with the demands of the racing 
season, bute is the only thing that will get 
these sore horses out on the tracks. At some 
tracks eighty percent of the horses are run- 
ning on either bute, or lasix, or a combina- 
tion of both. 

Although bute has been hailed by ninety 
percent of horse owners and trainers in this 
country as a boon to racing because it re- 
lieves soreness and inflammation, critics of 
the drug say that bute makes a horse feel 
better than he really is, and that a horse 
running full out on a sore or injured leg 
could cause much more severe injuries in 
knees and ankles that are already weak- 
ened. There is evidence that more horses 
are having serious breakdowns and snapping 
their legs during the race, breakdowns like 
these spills filmed at various tracks. One 
sports writer, Russ Harris, who has special- 
ized in racing for twenty years, did a study 
at Keystone Park outside Philadelphia. He 
came up with a startling statistic, that after 
bute was made legal, the breakdown at that 
track increased fourfold. Prior to bute a 
horse broke down on the average every fif- 
teen days. After the drug was legalized, the 
breakdowns average every four days. Other 
states noticed the same increase in break- 
downs. Last year a four horse spill at Pim- 
lico in Maryland resulted in the death of 
jockey Robert Pernedez. The horse that 
fell, Easy Edith, was running on bute, 

Until recently jockies would never speak 
out on this issue, but Nick Jamis, who heads 
the Jockeys Guild, decided to ask some ques- 
tions. 

Jamis: Last year there was over two thou- 
sand spills. In other words, horses went 
down with jocks on their backs. Of those 
two thousand spills, at least fifteen hundred 
of those jockies were hospitalized two weeks 
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or more, and it appears the way it’s going 
now the injuries will be far greater in 1978. 
A horse going down all of a sudden, as he’s 
absolutely sound, all of a sudden he breaks 
his leg without the appearance that he 
clipped another horse’s heels, or that he 
was in tight, he’s just clear, he’s not in the 
midst of a pack of horses, and all of a 
sudden he breaks a leg and goes down. We 
say why? What causes horses to break down 
like that? We are asking the questions and 
we want some answers. 

Reasoner: The answer, from the Horse- 
man’s Benevolent and Protective Associ- 
ation, is that there is no breakdown in- 
crease, Executive Director Tony Chambling. 

Chambling: Well, there hasn't been any 
documented proof of that to my knowledge, 
Harry. We've looked into this problem and 
there certainly is a problem with horses 
breaking down. But this is caused, in our 
opinion, by additional racing dates, by addi- 
tional winter racing dates on terrible track 
surfaces at times, by the increase in number 
of times that horses do race. There are a 
number of factors involved. . . . 

Reasoner: It is the economics of the sport 
that has caused the dramatic rise in the use 
of drugs on the track. Horse racing in this 
country is now a billion dollar a year indus- 
try. This kind of money has poured a much 
needed windfall into state treasuries. States 
that have once been content with a six 
month racing season began to demand 
longer and longer seasons to increase their 
revenue. Of the twenty-two states where 
racing is important to the economy, nine- 
teen of them permit horses to race on bute 
and lasix. The states that ban this use of 
the drugs are New York, New Jersey and Ar- 
kansas. 

We talked to a trainer in California, Art 
Hess, who uses the drugs on his horses. 

Hess: Our horses are overraced, that’s why 
most of the trainers feel it would be very 
difficult to get along without butyzoladine, 
and I don't know if the industry would be 
better without as many racing days, but I 
know from the owner’s standpoint, who 
really buys the horse, puts out the big 
money, he’s got to keep the horse running. 
He just cannot make ends meet. When you 
start thinking that the average owner has 
maybe four or five horses with him and it’s 
going to run eight hundred to a thousand 
dollars a month, he doesn’t want the horse 
on a restful vacation. 

Reasoner: He doesn’t want to send it back 
to the farms for a while. 

Hess: Not if he doesn’t have to. And 
within reason the trainer will go along and 
with the help of butylzoladine and lasix he 
can keep that horse running. 

Reasoner: But there are people in racing 
who think that using bute and lasix on 
horses is wrong. Alex McArthur is a cattle 
breeder in Illinois, and was formerly the 
chairman of the Illinois Racing Board 

McArthur: When I was on the Racing 
Board, the parlor name for it was pre-race 
medication, but out in the barn we called it 
drugging and doping horses, because that’s 
what it is. I'm against it, a hundred percent 
against it. I think it’s cruel to the horse, I 
think it’s very cruel to the bettor, and I 
think that it’s cruel to the jockey. The lads 
who are riding these horses now, they get 
these plastic horses out there and one day— 
I hope I'm wrong, Lord, I pray I'm wrong— 
but they’re going to turn into the home 
stretch there and they're going to have a 
real meltdown. You're going to see a big 
pileup there because these horses are run- 
ning beyond their capacity, they're driving 
under the influence, so to speak. . . Look, to 
me it’s very simple. If you love a horse, you 
love a sound horse, good horseflesh. Now if 
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a horse is lame or he’s sore, you ought to 
rest him up. But giving him bute or any of 
these other miracle drugs, all this is going 
to do is deaden the pain, kill the nervous 
system, which is nature’s way of trying to 
tell that animal, “Go easy with me till I get 
a chance by natural process to heal,” and 
you're going to just... Well, you're just 
going to treat this horse wrong, you're going 
to treat everybody else wrong that’s betting 
on him, too, because that bettor, he doesn’t 
know when a horse is running hot, or 
whether he's running cold, or he’s running 
with an upper or a downer. How’s he going 
to make an intelligent bet, if there is such a 
thing. 

Reasoner: Do you think there’s some kind 
of manipulation in terms of giving a horse 
medication for one race and not for the 
next to confuse bettors? 


McArthur: Oh, of course there is. If they 
say it isn't why they're fooling you. They 
don't like to use the word, but I'll use it: fix. 
And the fix is in on some races, of course 
it is. 

Reasoner: The whole problem of whether 
any of these permitted drugs act to mask 
the presence of illegal drugs, or at least 
make it extremely difficult to detect their 
presence, can only be solved in the labora- 
tory. 

The Racing Board Laboratory in Illinois is 
headed by John McDonald, who reluctantly 
agreed to discuss some of the problems of 
detecting illegal drugs, 

McDonald: When you add bute or lasix, or 
any other control drugs—some states have 
forty control drugs, they allow forty drugs 
in the animal, and Kentucky’s one of 
them—they change the matrix of the urine 
sample, and they interfere with our various 
testing techniques. 


Reasoner: But thanks to McDonald's find- 
ings on supplimade, other states whose labs 
were too small to test properly for the drug 
began sending him frozen urine samples 
from horses in races that seemed suspicious. 
Florida was one of the states. Dan Bradley 
regulated racing in Florida. 


Bradley: You've got some disreputable 
trainers, disreputable owners, disreputable 
participante who will use every device 
known to mankind to win a race. They don’t 
care what it is, they don't care if it's admin- 
istering drugs to a horse, bribing a jockey, 
using an electric battery, it makes no differ- 
ence to them as long as they win the race. I 
have had trainers that I respect, have a 
great deal of admiration for their integrity 
and ability, who in a sense of frustration, in 
a sense of willing to throw in the towel are 
saying, “Mr. Bradley, we don't use illegal 
drugs. We know that some of the trainers 
do, We cannot possibly win, we know that 
we cannot win because the race is stacked 
against us, and the only way that I can 
win—and it breaks my heart to-do so—is to 
also use illegal drugs.” 

Reasoner: You're essentially saying 
Now, you know Florida best, you also know 
the racing situation in general, that horse 
racing is in a mess in the United States. 
Maybe a little worse than usual in Florida, 
but it’s a mess, right. 

Bradley: It’s a major mess, and if the state 
regulatory authorities don’t do what is nec- 
essary to stop especially the use of these 
powerful illegal drugs, not only in Florida 
but also in California and in New York, be- 
cause none of us are immune from it. If we 
don’t spend the money, hire the personnel, 
pass the laws, impose the harshest penalty 
that we can possibly impose, if we don't take 
those actions, then I think that the future 
of horse racing in America is going to be 
mighty dim. 
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SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an interim procedure until the 
computerization of this information 
becomes operational, the Office of the 
Senate Daily Digest will prepare this 
information for printing in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks section of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcORD on Monday and 
Wednesday of each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings, 

Meetings scheduled for Tuesday, 
May 6, 1980, may we found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


MAx 7 


9:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 2419, to exempt 
Shipper’s Export Declarations from 
public disclosure. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 


Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Business meeting, to markup S. 1465, to 
revise the Farm Credit System to 
serve the needs of the agriculture in- 
dustry, and pending calendar business, 
324 Russell Building 
Appropriations 


Military Construction Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1981 
for military construction programs of 
the Department of Defense. 
1114 Dirksen Building 


*Appropriations 
Transportation and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1981 for the 
Federal Highway Administration. 
1318 Dirksen Building 
Armed Services 


To hold closed hearings on the events 
relating to the Iranian hostage rescue 


mission. 
212 Russell Building 


Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Business meeting, to continue considera- 
tion of S. 2383, authorizing funds for 
fiscal years 1981-83 for housing and 
community development programs, 
and the urban development action 
grant program of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, pro- 
posed legislation authorizing funds for 
fiscal year 1981 for rural housing pro- 
grams, and on proposed legislation au- 
thorizing funds for the flood insur- 
ance, crime and riot reinsurance pro- 


grams. 
5302 Dirksen Building. 
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Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business, 
4200 Dirksen Building 


Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the prospective 
nomination of Edmund S. Muskie as 
the Secretary of State-designate. 
318 Russell Building 
10:30 a.m. 
*Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Merchant Marine and Tourism Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearing on H.R. 6613, to prohib- 
it the regulation of collective bargain- 
ing agreements by the Federal Mari- 
time Commission. 
235 Russell Building 


Governmental Affairs 
Business meeting, to resume markup of 
S. 1945, to establish a procedure for 
congressional review of Federal agen- 
cies’ rules and regulations, and S. 742, 
to establish Federal programs with re- 
spect to the safe disposal of radioac- 
tive wastes; and to begin markup of S. 
2558, to increase the authority of the 
President and Congress in postal oper- 
ations and to provide continued finan- 
cial security for the Postal Service, S. 
1699, to provide assistance to States 
and localities to meet population 
growth caused by major energy devel- 
opment activities, and S. 2419, to 
exempt shippers’ export declarations 
from public disclosure, 
3302 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
legislation and nomination. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
*Appropriations 
Agriculture, Rural Development and Re- 
lated Agencies Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1981 
for research and educational programs 
administered by the Department of 
Agriculture. 
1318 Dirksen Building 


Energy and Natural Resources 


Energy Research and Development Sub- 
committee 

To hold hearings on H.R. 507, to con- 
struct and maintain a sand dredging 
system on the Trinity River, and a 
dam system on the Grass Valley 
Creek, both in California; H.R. 2111, 
to include the Yolo-Zamora Water Dis- 
trict in the Central Valley project for 
the Sacramento Valley Canals, Cali- 
fornia; S. 2431, to provide an emergen- 
cy fund to assure continuous operation 
of all projects governed by the Federal 
reclamation laws; S. 2545, to assure ac- 
complishment of the objectives of title 
II of the Colorado River Basin Salin- 
ity Control Act; S. 2546, authorizing 
funds for the design and construction 
of gunite lining on the Bessemer Ditch 
in Pueblo, Colorado; and S. 2616, to 
provide additional functions and real- 
location of storage space under the 

Crooked River Project, Oregon. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Select on Small Business 


Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 


424 Russell Building 
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MAY 8 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*Interior and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1981 for fossil 
programs of the Department of 


Energy. 
1224 Dirksen Building 


10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
235 Russell Building 


*Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Foreign Relations 
Closed hearings on the current situation 


in Iran. 
S-116, Capitol 
Governmental Affairs 
Governmental Efficiency and the District 
of Columbia and Federal Spending 
Practices and Open Government Sub- 
committees 
To hold joint hearings on S. 1548, pro- 
posed Inspector General Amendments 
of 1979, and to review the recent 
annual report of the Department of 
Energy Inspector General. 
3302 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to markup S. 568, to 
promote the advancement of women 
in scientific, professional, and techni- 
cal careers, S. 988, authorizing funds 
to increase the effectiveness of re- 
search in biomedical sciences, and 
H.R. 4453, to extend to June 30, 1981, 
the ban on actions by the Secretary of 
HEW to restrict the continued use of 
saccharin; to be followed by the Sub- 
committee on Health and Scientific 
Research business meeting, to 
S. 2144, 2375, and 2378, bills to provide 
support for the training of profession- 
als in health service needs. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
1:00 p.m. 
Select on Indian Affairs 
Business meeting, to markup S. 2223, to 
allow members of Indian tribes to 
transfer restricted Indian lands to 
heirs who are not members of the res- 
ervation where the land is located; 
H.R. 2102, to limit the right to receive 
by devise or inheritance any interest 
in trust land on the Standing Rock 
Indian Reservation in North and 
South Dakota to certain qualified In- 
dians; proposed legislation authorizing 
funds for fiscal year 1981 for the 
Indian Health Care Improvement Act; 
and S. 1181, authorizing the States 
and Indian tribes to enter into mutual 
agreements and compacts respecting 
jurisdiction and governmental oper- 
ations in Indian country. 
4232 Dirksen Building. 
2:00 p.m. 
Foreign Relations 
Business meeting, to resume considera- 
tion of S. 2423, authorizing funds for 
fiscal year 1981 for foreign develop- 
ment and security assistance pro- 
grams; and to begin markup of S. 2588, 
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authorizing funds for fiscal years 1981 
and 1982 for the Peace Corps. 
4221 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on pending nomina- 
tions. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
Select on Ethics 
To hold an open and closed business 
meeting. 
5110 Dirksen Building 


MAY 9 


9:30 a.m. 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology and Space Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings on S. 2015, proposed 
Transportation Energy Efficiency Act, 
and on proposed amendments thereto. 
235 Russell Building 


MAY 13 


10:00 a.m. 


Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1981 for the Na- 
tional Park Service. 
1224 Dirksen Building 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to resume considera- 
tion of S. 2332, authorizing funds for 
fiscal years 1981 and 1982 for civilian 
programs of the Department of 
Energy, and other pending calendar 
business. 


Special on Aging 
To resume hearings to explore initia- 
tives to stimulate opportunities for 
continued work for older persons. 


6226 Dirksen Building 


3110 Dirksen Building 


MAY 14 


9:30 a.m, 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology and Space Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings on S. 2015, proposed 
Transportation Energy Efficiency Act, 
and on proposed amendments thereto. 
235 Russell Building 


10:00 a.m. 


Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee. 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1981 for the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

1223 Dirksen Building 


Energy and Natural Resources 

Business meeting, to continue considera- 
tion of S. 2332, authorizing funds for 
fiscal years 1981 and 1982 for civilian 
programs of the Department of 
Energy, and other pending calendar 

business. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


2:00 p.m. 


Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1981 for the 
Department of Transportation. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
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10:00 a.m. 


Appropriations 
HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1981 for the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
8 and Independent Agen- 
cies. 

1318 Dirksen Building 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 

To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1981 
for the Department of Transportation. 

1224 Dirksen Building 


10:00 a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1981 
for the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, and Independent 
Agencies. 

1318 Dirksen Building 


MAY 20 


9:30 a.m. 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
*Science, Technology and Space Subcom- 
mittee r 
To hold hearings on industrial applica- 
tions of recombinant DNA techniques. 
235 Russell Building 


10:00 a.m. 


Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1981 for the 
Office of the Secretary and the Office 
of Doser Solicitor, Department of the In- 
terior. 


1223 Dirksen Building 


Select on Indian Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 2513, to promote 
economic self-sufficiency among 
Indian tribes by providing tax incen- 
tives to industries who hire Indians 
se locate on or near their reserva- 
ons. 


5110 Dirksen Building 


2:00 p. m. 


Office of Technology Assessment 
The Board to hold a meeting on pending 
business items. 


EF-100, Capitol 


MAY 21 


9:00 a.m. 


*Veterans’ Affairs 
To resume hearings on the Federal Gov- 
ernment's efforts to assist Vietnam-era 
veterans in readjusting to society, and 
the use of expected appointments for 
disabled veterans. 
412 Russell Building 


May 5, 1980 EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


10:00 a. m. JUNE 2 SUNE 
Energy and Natural Resources 10:00 a.m. s 9:30 a.m. 
Business meeting, to consider pending Select on Indian Affairs : “*Veterans’ Affairs 
calendar business To hold oversight hearings on the im- To hold ight hearin hi ivi 
3110 Dirksen Buildin plementation of Federal recognition o hold oversight he gs on the aciyi- 
g procedures, relating to the acknowl- ties of the Inspector General of the 
MAY 22 edgment of non-recognized Indian Veterans’ Administration. 

ESIM tribes. 412 Russell Building 


Labor and Human Resources 5110 Dirksen Building 
Child and Human Development Subcom- JUNE 4 CANCELLATIONS 
mittee 
10:00 a.m. 
To hold oversight hearings to examine 4 k 
Ana A ortality, and den on the im- 
4232 Dirksen Building plementation of the Judgment Fund 
Distribution Act. 
MAY 29 5110 Dirksen Building N 
10:00 a.m. 
9:30 a.m. JUNE 10 Appropriations 
*Veterans’ Affairs 10:00 a.m. Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation Select on Indian Affairs tee 
to establish a cost-of-living increase To hold oversight hearings on the im- To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
for service-connected disability com- plementation of the Tribally Con- timates for fiscal year 1981 for the 
pensation. trolled Community College Act. U.S. Geological Survey. 
412 Russell Building 5110 Dirksen Building 1224 Dirksen Building 


MAY 7 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend James A. Starkes, 
pastor, Jupiter Road Baptist Church, 
Garland, Tex., offered the following 
prayer: 

Thank You, O God, for the knowledge 
You have given us that we may pray. 

Thank You for the faith to trust Thy 
goodness in spite of our ignorance and 
our weakness. 

Thank You for the vision which can 
see Thy protecting hand in spite of our 
human failure. 

For we know that whatever is true, 
whatever is honorable, whatever is just, 
whatever is pure, whatever is lovely, 
whatever is gracious—if there be any 
excellence, if there be anything worthy 
of praise, we must thank You for these 
things. What we have learned and 
received and heard and seen in Thee, 
dear God, help us to do to all mankind. 


In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, 
Journal stands approved. 


rule I, the 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H.R. 3928. An act to amend the Act of 
November 8, 1978 (92 Stat. 3095) to designate 
certain Cibola National Forest lands as 
additions to the Sandia Mountain Wilder- 
ness, N. Mex. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2163. An act to provide for the conserva- 
tion and enhancement of the salmon and 
steelhead resources of Washington State, as- 
sistance to the treaty and nontreaty har- 
vesters of those resources, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 2398. An act to extend the provisions of 
the General Exchange Act, as amended, to 
certain lands in order that they may become 
parts of the Umatilla and Wallowa National 
Forests, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Executive Or- 
der No. 12169, dated October 26, 
1979, appointed Mr. Jackson, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. Stone, Mr. DANFORTH, and Mr. 
Boscuwitz to be members, on the part 
of the Senate, of the U.S. Holocaust 
Memorial Council. 


That the Vice President and upon the 
recommendation of the majority leader, 
pursuant to Public Law 86-420, appointed 
Mr. Baucus to attend, on the part of the 
Senate, the Mexico-United States Inter- 
parliamentary Conference to be held in 
Washington, D.C., May 5-8, 1980. 

That the Vice President and upon the 
recommendation of the majority and mi- 
nority leaders, pursuant to Public Law 
86-42, appointed Mr. Baucus and Mr. 
Hayakawa to attend, on the part of the 
Senate, the Canada-United States Inter- 
parliamentary Conference, to be held in 
San Diego, Calif., May 23-27, 1980. 


THE REVEREND JAMES A. STARKES 


(Mr. MATTOX asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. MATTOX. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to introduce to you today my 
good friend Rev. James A. Starkes, the 
pastor of Jupiter Road Baptist Church 
in Garland, Tex., chairman of the Bap- 
tist Bible Fellowship of Texas, and trus- 
tee of the Baptist Bible College in 
Springfield, Mo. Reverend Starkes 
founded the Jupiter Road Baptist 
Church 15 years ago, and through his 
dedication of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
he has become one of our best known 
spiritual leaders. 

Reverend Starkes’ ministry extends 
beyond the boundaries of the 500 fami- 
lies in his church. Through his leader- 
ship, this church demonstrates commu- 
nity and world vision by effecting posi- 
tive changes in the lives of people. He 
and his members have discovered that 
the problems in our world are not so 
dark and insurmountable if we try to 
make a difference. 

Jupiter Road is making a difference 
with its work in the Dallas Rescue Mis- 
sion, a downtown ministry to the street 
people of my city who need food, a place 
to sleep, and clothing. No one can min- 
ister to a man’s spirit while his stomach 
is growling. In this way, they are ful- 
filling the admonition of the Old Testa- 
ment prophet Isaiah, who said to— 

Give food to the hungry, and satisfy those 
who are in need, then the darkness around 
you will turn to the brightness of the 
Moon.—Isaiah 58: 10. 


Another example of Jupiter Road Bap- 
tist Church's commitment is its sponsor- 
ing of a Vietnamese boat family and the 
shepherding of their orientation to life 
in America. The concern of the church 
members reaches other nations of the 
world, as they sponsor four missionaries 
in Chile, Scotland, and Mexico. 

Reverend Starkes follows the teach- 
ings of Jesus where he said 


He who is greatest among you shall be 
your servant.—Matthew 23: 1. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON MONOPOLIES AND COMMER- 
CIAL LAW OF COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY TO SIT THURSDAY, 
MAY 8, 1980, DURING 5-MINUTE 
RULE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Monopolies and Commercial Law 
of the Committee on the Judiciary be 
permitted to sit while the House is read- 
ing for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule on Thursday, May 8, 1980. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, can the gen- 
tleman tell us what the necessity for 
this is? Do they have special witnesses 
coming? 

Mr. HARRIS. If the gentleman will 
yield, no, this is for the purpose of a 
markup with respect to H.R. 6394, the 
Customs Court Act, which we are anx- 
ious to get marked up. We have sat down 
carefully with the minority on this, and 
they are very much in support of this 
because they do want this legislation to 
get marked up and moving. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, this 
is for Thursday only? 

Mr. HARRIS. This is only for Thurs- 
day, and it is only with respect to H.R. 
6394, Customs Court Act. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


MICHIGAN’S MAN OF THE YEAR 


(Mr. VAN DEERLIN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, JOHN DINGELL, has added yet 
another honor to a fast-growing list. 
Last week Jonn was named the outstand- 
ing citizen of 1980 by the Michigan As- 
sociation of Broadcasters. 

As the presumptive next chairman of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee—the oldest standing commit- 
tee in the House—and as the present 
chairman of the critically important 
Subcommittee on Energy and Power, 
JOHN is already a force to reckon with. 

His independence and dedication are 
qualities widely recognized in this Cham- 
ber and increasingly throughout the Na- 
tion. As one who has served with JoHN 
on the Commerce Committee, I personal- 
ly am delighted that he is getting this 
kind of recognition. It is well deserved. 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House Proceedings, e.g., [] 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 


This bullet“ symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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Once a page in this Chamber, JOHN is 
the fifth recipient of the Outstanding 
Citizen Award bestowed by the Michigan 
broadcasters. He joins a group that in- 
cludes such distinguished earlier hon- 
orees as our former colleagues, Gerald 
Ford and Martha Griffiths. 

The Michigan broadcasters are to be 
commended on the quality of their re- 
cipients. 


H.R. 6377 INTRODUCED, EXTEND- 
ING SERVICE-CONNECTED DIS- 
ABILITY BENEFITS TO VETERANS 
WHO HAVE SUFFERED DIOXIN 
POISONING 


(Mr. DODD asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past 2 years much attention has been 
focused on the problem of the Vietnam 
veterans’ exposure to agent orange. 
While studies have been undertaken to 
determine the effects of dioxin poison- 
ing on humans, not enough is being done 
to help the veteran who has been exposed 
to agent orange. 

It is clear to me that there is a direct 
relationship between the documented 
symptoms—nausea, lower extremity 
weakness, dizziness, insomnia—and the 
Vietnam veterans’ exposure to agent 
orange. 

These Vietnam veterans have served 
their country well. Those who have 
borne the brunt of the fight should not 
and cannot be forgotten by their Govern- 


ment. Therefore, I have cosponsored leg- 


islation, H.R. 6377, which extends 
service-connected disability benefits to 
these veterans who have suffered dioxin 
poisoning and I urge my colleagues to 
join me in supporting this important 
legislation. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR ED MUSKIE 


(Mr. GIAIMO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, for the last 
3 years it has been a privilege to work 
in close concert with Ep Muskie the 
chairman of the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee on common problems involving 
the fiscal policies of this country. I have 
come to know him and to respect his keen 
intellect, his dedication to the budget 
process, and his valuable leadership. 

Ep Muskie and I have argued long 
and often, for he is a tough adversary. 
Whenever we have met in conference, 
we have each been staunch advocates of 
our respective positions. In the final 
analysis, each time we have worked to 
overcome these differences. 

When we have appeared together at 
the White House or at other meetings 
over the inflation crisis or other matters 
of great economic importance, we have 
not been antagonists, but rather on the 
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same side of the issues. Most recently, 
during the marathon sessions of House 
and Senate leadership with the admin- 
istration when we sought to agree on the 
blueprint for a balanced budget, Ep Mus- 
KIE and I were nearly always in agree- 
ment. 

Heading the Budget Committee is no 
bed of roses, I know. But Ep MUSKIE was 
capable and conscientious. He carried his 
load with dignity and conviction. 

I shall miss my friendly adversary in 
the two conferences that we will have 
with the other body this year. And I shall 
wish him well in his difficult new assign- 
ment. 

I cannot envision anything more dif- 
ficult than heading the Budget Commit- 
tee except for the Presidency and the 
job of Secretary of State. So, I am 
afraid my friend Ep Muskie has jumped 
from the frying pan into the fire. But 
his knowledge of foreign affairs as well 
as of the many facets of domestic af- 
fairs and the high esteem in which he 
is held at the Capitol will stand him in 
good stead for his new and difficult 
assignment. 

Congratulations to Senator MUSKIE 
and to President Carter for having se- 
lected him. 


WITHDRAWAL OF NAME OF MEM- 
BER AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 4631 


Mr. EMERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to withdraw my name 
as a cosponsor of the bill, H.R. 4631. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 


GROUPS FROM VIRGIN ISLANDS 
WELCOMED 


(Mr. EVANS of the Virgin Islands 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. EVANS of the Virgin Islands. Mr. 
Speaker, today I have the great pleasure 
of welcoming to this body two groups 
from the Virgin Islands. One group con- 
sists of 20 schoolchildren and 6 teachers 
from one of the outstanding elementary 
schools, Pearl B. Larsen, a public school 
which has shown that when quality 
education is offered, people come to it. 

The other group is a representation 
from the League of Women Voters. I 
might add that the League of Women 
Voters in the Virgin Islands has long 
taken a very keen interest in the politics 
and civic affairs of the government. We 
in the Virgin Islands have been better 
for it all. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, on roll- 
call No. 213, a resolution providing 
funding for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, I am not recorded. However, I am 
listed in the pairs as being favorable to 
the passage of this resolution whereas 
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in fact my instructions were to be paired 
“nay.” 

Inasmuch as I am opposed to this 
measure and had I been present I would 
have voted “nay,” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this statement appear in the 
permanent Recorp immediately follow- 
ing final action on rolicall No. 213. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


THE GRAMM-HOLT AMENDMENT 


(Mr. BETHUNE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BETHUNE. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday we had quite a good debate on 
whether or not we would increase the 
amount that would be spent on defense 
in 1981. The amendment, of course, that 
I refer to was the Gramm-Holt amend- 
ment, and it was defeated by a surpris- 
ing margin. 

The point I want to make today is 
that during the course of that debate 
I thought some excellent points were 
made by people who should be in the 
know on defense matters of this coun- 
try. The gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Stratton) observed that we do not 
have decent field position in the Middle 
East. The gentlewoman from Maryland 
(Mrs. Hott) pointed out that we are 
behind the Soviets in materiel and man- 
power. The gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Epwarps) made quite an impressive 
speech in the well saying that we are 
not ready on either score, and if we 
get into a war of attrition, he said, “My 
friends, we are in trouble.” 

O 1210 

Last Thursday, the day this matter 
was debated here on the floor, just hap- 
pened to be May 1. That was the day 
when the Soviets celebrate May Day, as 
they do every year, by flaunting their 
military superiority. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is ironic that 
on that day this Congress failed to pass 
an amendment which would demon- 
strate to our allies and guarantee to the 
American people that we intend to hold 
the line in the Middle East, as the Presi- 
dent promised to do here on this floor 
when he made his speech after the 
Afghanistan invasion. 


THE FEDERAL BUDGET VERSUS 
THE FAMILY BUDGET 


(Mr. GINGRICH asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, the 
House today faces a choice of historic 
proportions. 

We will vote today for the Latta sub- 
stitute which would offer us a chance to 
turn the recession around, save jobs, in- 
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crease employment, and increase real 
take-home pay, or we will vote today for 
the Giaimo budget which will guarantee 
a deepening recession, more unemploy- 
ment and more people out of work, and 
less real take-home pay. 

Mr. Speaker, the choice facing each 
Member of Congress is simple. Are we 
willing to take the time now to save the 
family budget by cutting the Federal 
budget, or are we going to protect the 
Federal budget by helping cripple the 
American family? 


FIRST CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
ON THE BUDGET—FISCAL YEAR 
1981 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the further consideration 
of the concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
307) setting forth the congressional 
budget for the U.S. Government for the 
fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983 and re- 
vising the congressional budget for the 
U.S. Government for the fiscal year 1980. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Connecticut (Mr. Grarmo). 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of or- 
der that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 393, nays 4, 
not voting 35, as follows: 

[Roll No. 214] 


YEAS—393 


Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Boner 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alevander 


Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Courter 
Calif. Crane, Daniel 
Anderson, Il. Crane, Philip 
Andrews, N.C. D’Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Davis, Mich. 


Burgener 
Burlison 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 

Byron 
Carney 

Carr 

Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
Clinger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins, II. 


Edwards, Okla. LaFalce 
Emery Lagomarsino 
English Latta 
Erdahl Leach, Iowa 
Erlenborn Leach, La. 
Ertel Leath, Tex. 
Evans, Del. Lederer 

Lee 


Lehman 
Leland 
Lent 
Levitas 
Lewis 
Livingston 
Loeffier 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 
Lowry 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundine 
Lungren 
McClory 
McDade 
McDonald 
McHugh 
McKay 
Madigan 
Maguire 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Martin 
Matsui 
Mattox 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
Mica 
Michel 
Mikulski 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 
Minish 


Gingrich 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 


Mitchell, N.Y. 


Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moo 


re 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 


Moorhead, Pa. 


Mottl 
Murphy, Il. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Murtha 
Musto 
Myers, Ind. 


Ottinger 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patten 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pease 
Perkins 


Kastenmetier 
Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 


Railsback 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 

NAYS—4 
Lloyd Mitchell, Md. 
McCormack 
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Rinaldo 


Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Simon 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spellman 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stack 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stark 
Steed 
Stenholm 
Stewart 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Swift 
Symms 
Synar 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Traxler 
Trible 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Weaver 
Weiss 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 


Williams, Mont. 


Williams, Ohio 


Young, Mo. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Wilson, Bob 
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NOT VOTING—35 


Foley Pepper 
Hansen 
Hollenbeck 
Holtzman 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, N.C. 
McCloskey 
McEwen 
McKinney 
Marriott 
Mathis 
Moffett 


◻ 1220 
Mr. McKAY changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 
So the motion was agreed to. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the concurrent res- 
olution (H. Con. Res. 307), with Mr. 
Botuinc in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the concur- 
rent resolution. 


Applegate 
Bouquard 
Campbell 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
de la Garza 
Diggs 
Dougherty 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Evans, Ind. 


O 1230 


The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee of the Whole rose on Thursday, May 
1, pending was an amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. LATTA). 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Larra) for 5 minutes in 
support of his amendment. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. LATTA was 
allowed to proceed for 10 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, let me 
say at the outset of my remarks, I think 
that the debate on this budget has gone 
very well. A lot of facts and statistics 
have been put on the record that I think 
should have been put on the record. I 
think they are welcomed by the American 
people and by the Members of this body. 

For the interest of the Members who 
are wondering how long we are going to 
extend this debate, certainly we ought 
to be able to finish no later than tomor- 
row. With a little bit of Juck, we might 
be able to finish today; but I cannot 
quite foresee that. 

Let me say the substitute that I have 
offered is a substitute that is different 
from the Gramm-Holt substitute that 
was defeated last week. It differs from 
the resolution offered and reported out 
by the majority members of the Budget 
Committee. I want to speak to those dif- 
ferences a little late, but I think that the 
budget substitute that we are offering 
will offer some hope to the country that 
the majority budget resolution does not. 

Mr. Chairman, as an American I am 
concerned about the direction this 
country is headed from a productivity 
standpoint. I think all Americans should 
be concerned with this. 

As everybody in this Chamber realizes, 
we are privileged to live in a great Nation 
and to enjoy a high standard of living. 
One of the reasons we have enjoyed such 
a high standard of living is that the 
American people have been able to out- 
produce other nations in the past. In 
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recent years, however, we have seen a 
decline in our rate of productivity. 

We no longer have a monopoly in mass 
production that we had several years 
ago, especially in the automobile indus- 
try. 

I know how we used to brag about 
Detroit having the monopoly on mass 
producing automibiles, that they could 
produce an automobile cheaper and bet- 
ter than any other place in the world. We 
do not have that monopoly today. We 
have got to do something about it. 

We have heard people in this Chamber 
and in the Chamber on the other side of 
the Capitol Building, people downtown, 
and labor leaders talking about shutting 
off imports coming into this country, as a 
solution. That is no solution at all. We 
are merely treating the effect if we go 
that route. We ought to be doing some- 
thing about outproducing those other 
nations, as we have done in the past. We 
can do it in the future. 

We have to do something about the 
tax system of this country and adopt 
some of the tax reforms that they have 
adopted in other countries—reforms that 
permit companies to get into business, to 
make jobs available to people, and to 
produce better products at cheaper 
prices. 

As I have remarked several times, and 
I think it is apropos that I do it now, I 
think in America we have got to build 
a better mousetrap cheaper and better. 
That is the solution, but we cannot do it 
under antiquated tax laws. We cannot do 
it in a period of recession. It seems that 
we have to enter into a period of reces- 
sion before we think about doing any- 
thing about tax laws. 

We cannot do anything just passing 
around a $50 handout to everybody as we 
have done in the past. 

We cannot do it. We have got to face 
up to what the problem is. 

This Congress never seems to attack 
the cause. This Congress always seems to 
treat the effect. 

Mr, KEMP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEMP. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. I want to congratulate the gen- 
tleman on his remarks and associate my- 
self with those remarks, particularly that 
aspect of his speech which dealt with 
making this Nation not only more com- 
petitive in domestic markets, more pro- 
ductive in domestic markets, but par- 
ticularly more competitive in foreign 
markets. 

The gentleman mentioned our at- 
tempts to make American industry not 
only more competitive, but more able to 
invest in new plants, machinery and 
equipment in such a way as to increase 
the technological and productive capa- 
bility so that we can do things at less 
cost to the consumer while generating 
new jobs. I believe this is as much a part 
of the fight against infiation as sound 
monetary policy. 
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I wanted to make the point to the 
gentleman that in my district, a steel 
area, Buffalo, N.Y., Bethlehem Steel, like 
all industry, replaces its equipment and 
machinery predicated upon an historical 
cost-accounting method for tax purposes, 
which means that they can write off that 
investment in new equipment over 15% 
to 16 years. 
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But across the lake, Lake Erie, Cana- 
dian Steel is putting up a steel plant 
to compete with American steel and it is 
being written off, that is depreciated over 
1½ to 2 years. I submit it is absolutely 
impossible for American steel, to com- 
pete with Canadian steel, Swedish steel, 
Japanese, West Germany, Soviet Russian 
steel on the basis that they are allow- 
ing their industry to depreciate invest- 
ments at a much more accelerated rate. 
So when the gentleman talks about re- 
storing incentives for higher levels of 
economic production efficiency in terms 
of making our capital cost recovery sys- 
tem more liberal I think he has really 
gotten to the heart of one aspect of this 
pattern. But the gentleman I know agrees 
with me that the steeply progressive in- 
come tax in this country in and of itself 
is also a tax on production, not just a 
tax on the entrepreneur but on savers, 
investors, and workers, and is so ineffi- 
cient we are losing out on production, 
growth, savings, and indeed revenues. 

Mortimer Caplin, former Director of 
the IRS, said the other day that our tax 
system stinks. He said it is rotten, it is 
making people into evaders and avoid- 
ers. He said there is an underground 
economy of about $300 billion a year, and 
huge nontaxed bartering going on, He 
said we are losing revenues because our 
tax rates are too high. But then he came 
to the conclusion that we need more IRS 
agents and we need to tighten up on the 
collection of taxes. 

The point the gentleman is making I 
think is that the whole tax structure in 
America needs reform. We need to make 
the tax system not only more efficient 
but ultimately to make our Nation more 
competitive as well. I appreciate the 
gentleman's leadership in offering the 
Latta amendment, and I certainly sup- 
port him, as he knows. 

Mr. LATTA. I thank the gentleman 
for his comments. They are right on 
target. 

Let me say the substitute we offer 
would make way for a $32 billion tax cut 
directed toward productivity, not hand- 
outs and patchwork. Our substitute 
would do something about the errors of 
the past so that we can make jobs for 
the future. Actually our vision for the 
future in this House is often obstructed 
by our concern with the present. I think 
it is high time this Congress looks to- 
ward the future of this country. 

I would recommend to every Member 
of the House that we take a look at the 
economic statistics that have just been 
reported to see where we are and where 
we might go unless we do something 
about rising unemployment in this coun- 
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try. My colleagues have all heard the 
statistics of 7 percent unemployment. 
That did not even include the last of 
April in those statistics. 

Out in Ohio we have over 7 percent 
unemployment. In my district, for ex- 
ample, we have one county with 11 per- 
cent unemployment. We have the 
county of Adams in Ohio with 17.5 per- 
cent unemployment. I could run through 
the counties in our State of Ohio and 
tell you something about the unemploy- 
ment rates, and you could do the same 
in your districts. We are not about to 
turn the corner, as the President indi- 
cated the other dav. It is not in the eco- 
nomic forecast. We cannot come up 
overnight with a solution to this prob- 
lem, but we can head down the road to 
correcting it so that it does not reappear. 

I do not believe there is anybody in 
this chamber naive enough to believe 
that with the unemployment rates going 
up as they are that this House, this Sen- 
ate and this administration, will not ask 
for a tax cut before this year is up or be- 
fore the election. So the question is why 
do we not prepare for it now in an or- 
derly fashion and offer some tax relief 
to the business community of this coun- 
try. This will make jobs. permanent jobs 
for people who are now unemployed. who 
are seeking and probablv will be seeking 
in the future. iobs in the automobile in- 
dustrv, the steel industry, and other in- 
dustries which are not now competitive. 

So we have a lot of problems that we 
have to face up to and we can face up 
to these problems by adopting this sub- 
stitute. 

I think it is a sad day when we let our 
country get in the shane that it is from 
a competitive standpoint. Our balance 
of payments is down. If it were not for 
agriculture we would be in bad shape. 
Agriculture has kept us up. 

Our raging inflation has caused a 
dramatic deterioration in our balance of 
trade from a $3 billion deficit in Feb- 
ruary 1979 to a $5.6 billion deficit in 
February of 1980. That represents an 
87 percent deterioration over the last 
year. 

These figures reflect the serious de- 
terioration in our worldwide competitive 
position which, in turn, is manifesting 
itself in declining output, rising unem- 
ployment in the steel and automobile in- 
dustries and other industries. Until we 
get inflation, which is now raging out of 
control at 18.5 percent, under control 
our competitive position will continue to 
erode further aggravating our slide into 
a recession and, yes, even a deep seated 
depression. 

Let me say we cannot do anything 
about inflation in this country until this 
Congress balances its budget so that 
Uncle Sam does not have to go out in 
the money market and borrow money to 
refinance that debt. 

Now we have a situation in this coun- 
try where the third highest item in the 
budget is for interest on the national 
debt. To give my colleagues an idea to 
reflect upon for a moment, we have in- 
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creased our national debt just during 
the 1970’s by $500 billion plus. In this 
budget we are going to be asking that we 
increase the debt ceiling to over $900 bil- 
lion plus just so that we can pay our 
bills. 

So we do have problems and I think 
the substitute faces up to these prob- 
lems and gives us some future to look 
forward to. But if we come along and 
say “business as usual,” we are going to 
balance this budget but we are going to 
increase taxes to the tune of $85 billion 
over last year in order to balance it, I 
do not think that this is the way to go. 
We can achieve a balanced budget 
through that means, but we ought to do 
it by reducing our expenditures and 
taxes here at the Federal level. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman comment on speculation that 
the Congressional Budget Office has now 
suggested that the hope of even balanc- 
ing the budget under present circum- 
stances is being pushed further and 
further into the future because of the 
decline of the economic indicators. I 
have seen speculation that they are now 
suggesting that as unemployment creeps 
above 7 percent and heads toward 8 per- 
cent, each 1 percent increase in unem- 
ployment, as the gentleman knows, 
causes about a $25 billion to $27 billion 
increase in the deficit, that it is further 
pushing off into the future the hope of 
balancing the budget and, frankly, it is 
not even possible to balance the budget 
as the economy continues to contract 
and decline. 

Mr. LATTA. Well, I think it is possible 
if we have the will to do it but it cer- 
tainly makes it more difficult to do it 
as unemployment rises. There is no 
question about that. It makes it more 
difficult, but we have to do something 
about that unemployment. I think the 
substitute that we offer here will do 
something about it. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Nxpzr) . The time of the gentleman from 
Ohio has expired. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 
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Let me very hurriedly conclude my 
statement. Last Tuesday the House gave 
the American people a preview of what it 
can expect when it comes to balancing 
the budget in 1981. On that day a ma- 
jority of the House voted to increase this 
year’s current budget for fiscal year 1980 
by another $4.6 billion. As it now stands, 
the fiscal year 1980 budget is $39 billion 
higher than at the time of the first 
budget resolution 1 year ago. The lean, 
tight $23 billion deficit that the Ameri- 
can people were promised last May has 
swollen to $43 billion, and the US. 
Treasury reports that the 1980 deficit 
reached $51.7 billion in March. The vote 
on Tuesday said one thing loud and clear 
to the American people. It said that 
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Congress is not really serious about con- 
trolling spending and balancing the 
budget. And I hope that the signal that 
went out to the American people at that 
time was an error and that this Congress 
is serious and wants to do something 
really sound in the way of balancing this 
budget. We have managed to produce a 
budget which appears balanced on paper 
before fiscal year 1981 actually begins, 
but at this time next year we will no 
doubt have before us a third or even a 
fourth budget resolution for 1981 which 
recognizes that the 1981 budget will not 
be in balance after all. But this will all 
take place after this fall election and 
many Members once again will be off the 
hook—but not the country. For anyone 
who questions my prediction, I need only 
remind them that the $4.6 billion in- 
crease in the late 1980 deficit voted last 
Tuesday was explained away as being 
nothing more than a technical reesti- 
mate. 

Mr. Chairman, the American tax- 
payers cannot afford any more of these 
technical readjustments, and the substi- 
tute that I have offered is neither tech- 
nical nor is it a reestimate. It is a 
fundamentally different approach to 
fiscal policy. It is a balanced budget 
which is designed to be balanced 
throughout the entire 1981 fiscal year. 
More important, it is a statement of eco- 
nomic policy designed to reverse the 
downward slide of the economy without 
accelerating the rate of inflation. It is a 
budget which has as its first and fore- 
most objective more real economic 
growth with less inflation. 

The figures that I have are as follows: 
Revenues, 599.9 as opposed to the com- 
mittee figures of 613.8, and the figure in 
1980 of 528.8; outlays, 597.8, as opposed 
to the committee figures of 611.8 and last 
year’s figure of 571.6; budget authority, 
681.3 as opposed to the committee’s fig- 
ures of 694.6 and last year’s 660.3. These 
figures I have just given you are critical 
ones for they describe the difference in 
terms of fiscal policies between this 
amendment and the committee’s version. 
We are, after all, attempting to balance 
the budget in order to improve economic 
conditions for all our citizens because in- 
flation at 18.5 percent affects everybody, 
and it certainly hurts the people in the 
low-income bracket more than the peo- 
ple in the middle and upper brackets. Be- 
cause the tragic state of our economy is 
our overriding concern, we must develop 
the best fiscal policy response we can to 
combat inflation, increase productivity, 
and assist the private sector in creating 
greater real growth in employment and 
output. This is of overriding importance 
especially in view of the fact that our 
unemployment had jumped to 7 percent 
in April, and that figure does not reflect 
the full extent of the layoffs in the auto- 
mobile industry which occurred in the 
latter part of that month. 

Moreover, the leading economic indica- 
tors declined by 2.6 percent in March, the 
second largest drop in the history of the 
index. It is a foregone conclusion that 
we are now in a recession. What these 
latest numbers suggest is that the reces- 
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sion will be far more severe and last 
longer than the administration would 
have us believe. If there is any reason to 
believe that a severe recession would 
permanently lower the inflation rate to 
3 or 4 percent, then perhaps we ought to 
sit back and let the economic downturn 
run its course. 

However, experience tells us that all we 
will have is merely a prolonged stagfla- 
tion with high unemployment coexistent 
with only slightly moderate rates of price 
increase. This is no answer. It only 
means intense suffering with no payoffs 
in the end. We must adopt new economic 
policies which will resist inflation by in- 
creasing the supply of goods and services, 
and we must reject the economics of this 
budget resolution which rely on high un- 
employment and higher taxes to sup- 
press demand. 

REVENUES 

The revenue figure in our substitute 
includes a $32 billion tax cut beginning 
on January 1, 1981.- Because this reduc- 
tion would not take place until 3 months 
into the fiscal year, and because the tax 
would generate an increase in real eco- 
nomic growth which would result in new 
tax collections for the Government, the 
net revenue loss of this tax cut in the 
fiscal year budget would be approxi- 
mately $14.5 billion. In addition to this 
$32 billion tax cut, our amendment does 
not include the new tax increases pro- 
posed by the committee for such things 
as withholding taxes on interest and div- 
idend payments nor the $3.6 billion of 
miscellaneous “cash management” ini- 
tiatives. Our tax cut not only completely 
offsets the devastating impact of the 
President’s new fee on imported oil, but 
it provides for additional, productivity- 
increasing tax cuts as well. Should we be 
successful in revoking the President’s au- 
thority to impose this 10-cents-a-gal- 
lon-gas tax, we would adjust the tax cut 
downward accordingly. 

Now I want to discuss this tax cut 
in more detail. It is no secret that over 
the past 4 years, taxes have gone up fast- 
er than at any time in our history. In 
1976, the Federal Government took out 
of the economy in taxes an amount equal 
to 18% percent of the gross national 
product. Since Carter has been in the 
White House this tax burden has risen 
steadily to the point now where it will 
Set an alltime record high of 22.5 per- 
cent of GNP in 1981 according to the 
President’s own calculations. Since each 
percentage point of GNP equals approxi- 
mately $28 billion, we are talking about 
substantial tax increases. For example, 
the difference between 18% percent of 
GNP in 1981 and the Carter level of 22.5 
percent is $112 billion. Looked at another 
way, if taxes had not risen to this all- 
time high, the average American tax- 
paying family would be paying—directly 
san indirectly—$1,500 less in taxes in 

81. 

Keep in mind as well that the 832 bil- 
lion tax cut we propose will merely off - 
set some of the new tax increases sched- 
uled for 1981, so we are not even talking 
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about a net reduction in taxes. Let me 
explain. 

Under the committee’s reported budget 
resolution, the following additional tax 
collections will occur in 1981: 

{In billions] 
Social security taxes (higher wage base 
and increase in tax rate) 
Windfall profit tax 
10 cents/gallon gas tax 
Bracket creep (impact of inflation 
pushing taxpayers into higher brack- 

ets) 15.0 
Miscellaneous (withholding taxes on 

interest and dividends; cash man- 


agement initiatives, etc.)) „ö 11.7 


Total tax increases for 1981... 79. 3 


Let me repeat. The Budget Committee 
expects revenues to increase by $85 bil- 
lion between 1980 and 1981. Of that $85 
billion, $79.3 billion is the result of new 
and higher tax collections. As a result, 
the $32 billion tax reduction we are pro- 
posing is not even sufficient to offset half 
of these new taxes. Therefore, it is sim- 
ply not the case that a tax cut of this 
size would be inflationary since most tax- 
payers will still be paying higher taxes 
in 1981—only under our proposal, this 
increase is less than that proposed by 
the committee. 

But it is not merely a matter of equity 
or fairness which compels us to offer a 
$32 billion tax cut for calendar year 1981. 
The present crisis in the American econ- 
omy literally calls out for new solutions. 
Last year Americans saved 4.5 percent of 
their personal, disposable incomes—the 
lowest level since 1949. That same year, 
our major competitors abroad, Germany 
and Japan, saved at rates of 13 and 20 
percent, respectively. These figures alone 
go far to explain why labor productivity 
has been declining in America while con- 
tinuing to increase at a healthy pace in 
more vigorous foreign economies. 

For example, one subcomponent of 
productivity is output per man-hour in 
manufacturing. Last year, in the United 
States, this measure increased by only 
1.25 percent; in Germany, however, pro- 
ductivity in the manufacturing sector 
grew at an annual rate of 6 percent while 
in Japan it rose by 9.75 percent. Using 
the broader measure of productivity for 
all sectors of the economy, the U.S. rate 
actually went down by 1.1 percent in 
1979 (comparable rates for foreign coun- 
tries are not available for 1979). With- 
out a large pool of private savings there 
can be no private investment; without 
private investment there can be no in- 
crease in productivity; without increases 
in productivity, there can be no increase 
in the real standard of living for all 
Americans. 

Moreover, remember that at the very 
time Americans are saving less, the Fed- 
eral Government is borrowing more, 
thereby further diluting the pool of capi- 
tal available for private investment. 

Given these statistics for savings and 
productivity, it is not coincidental that 
inflation has accelerated from 13.3 per- 
cent in 1979 to a current level of over 
18 percent because such behavior of the 
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price index reflects the fact that our eco- 
nomic base is dragging and becoming 
less efficient and less competitive. It is 
also not coincidental that unemployment 
has already risen to 7 percent and will 
go much higher. We are not going to 
solve any of our problems by putting the 
economy through the wringer of a severe 
recession. 

If inflation, simply put, is too many 
dollars chasing too few goods, then we 
do nothing in the long run to slow in- 
flation by increasing unemployment and 
reducing output. That merely means we 
reduce the supply of goods even further. 
Instead, we must increase the supply of 
goods, and we can only do this by en- 
couraging more private savings and more 
investment in new plants and equipment. 
And only by reducing the burden of Fed- 
eral taxes on both individuals and pri- 
vate business can we encourage and en- 
able such behavior. 


While some economists argue that the 
savings rate is down only because Amer- 
icans have to spend more of their earn- 
ings to try and keep up with inflation, 
this is far from the whole truth. 

Over the past 4 years, the decline in 
the savings rate has reflected almost 
exactly the increase in the tax burden. 
In short, as taxes have risen to consume 
a greater proportion of a family’s earn- 
ings, those increased taxes have come 
almost entirely at the expense of savings. 
The logic is inescapable: If we wish to 
regenerate the strength of the private 
American economy, we have to start by 
letting the American people keep more 
of their own incomes to save and invest 
in the future. 

SPENDING 


I propose a total outlay level in 1981 
of $597.8 billion, an amount which is 
$26.2 billion higher—I repeat, higher 
than the estimated spending level for 
1980 or $50.2 billion more than the reso- 
lution adopted on November 28. We are 
therefore not talking about cutting Fed- 
eral spending, merely slowing its rate of 
increase. Now, quite clearly, the spending 
total in my amendment will not accom- 
modate all the spending goodies which 
Members of the House might like in the 
ideal world. But $597.8 billion is all this 
country can afford to spend in the real 
world. I know full well that during de- 
bate on this amendment, the big spend- 
ers will be claiming that our proposal 
cuts this program, cuts that program, 
underfunds this special interest group 
or another, and so on. The sole purpose 
of the Budget Committee is to set overall 
fiscal policy for the Government; it is 
expressly not given the right to set fund- 
ing levels for each and every Federal 
program. 

That is the responsibility of the au- 
thorizing and appropriations commit- 
tees. Therefore, I cannot answer the 
question, “Does your amendment cut 
program X'?“ Because the Budget Com- 
mittee does not have the jurisdiction 
to make that sort of decision. We pro- 
pose functional totals which are con- 
sistent with our fiscal policy. In each and 
every case we believe that we have pro- 
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vided sufficient funds to carry out the 
most important, highest priority pro- 
grams in each function. 

In many instances there will not be 
enough money for many worthy, but 
lower priority programs. Throughout the 
budget we believe essential services can 
be continued by reducing administrative 
costs and undue regulation and redtape. 

For example, the General Accounting 
Office has done numerous studies of how 
to save money by improving program 
management and increase auditing in 
the health programs, education pro- 
grams, welfare programs and the like; 
most of these recommendations have 
been ignored to date, but if implemented, 
could save hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars while not harming the most needy 
beneficiaries of these programs. 


As the Members can see from our func- 
tional categories, most functions would 
receive as much or more funding as they 
received in 1980. In many instances, the 
spending growth from 1980 to 1981 is 
substantial. In order to insure that our 
Nation’s defense is put on the road to re- 
covery and to insure that our elderly citi- 
zens would not have their social security 
benefits reduced, certain program areas 
are proposed to receive less money than 
allocated to them in 1980. However, this 
is a small price to pay for bringing infia- 
tion under control for all our citizens. 

Moreover, at a time when virtually 
every family in America has seen its real 
spendable income slip dramatically, it is 
not unreasonable to expect the Federal 
Government to make some sacrifices as 
well. There is nothing written in stone 
that says every Federal program has to 
receive as much or more money as it re- 
ceived the year before. 

Let me summarize what this substi- 
tute is all about: 

First. It provides for a $32 billion tax 
cut in calendar year 1981—this will pro- 
vide for a much-needed productivity 
raising tax relief, increased incentives 
for savings as well as completely off-set- 
ting Carter’s 10 cent/gallon gas tax 
should we be unable to eliminate it. This 
tax cut is intended to reduce unemploy- 
ment by creating new, more productive 
jobs in the private sector. 

Second. It holds the increase in Federal 
spending to $26.2 billion without reduc- 
ing social security benefits. It provides 
for 3 percent real growth in the defense 
budget and increases defense budget au- 
thority sufficiently to adequately compen- 
sate our uniformed forces and to begin a 
long-delayed rebuilding of our Navy. 

Third. It is a pro-growth budget alter- 
native to the Carter administration’s 
program of recession, unemployment and 
continued inflation. It will put people to 
work instead of in the unemployment 
lines. 

In the private sector it will make it 
possible for us to compete again in the 
markets of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, no one ever said that 
getting our economy back on track would 
be a short or easy job. It will require sac- 
rifice and patience. But if anything is 
clear from the past 5 years since the last 
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recession, it is that this country’s eco- 
nomic policies are not working. There is 
no reason to believe that the solution to 
unemployment, inflation, declining pro- 
ductivity and high interest rates is a re- 
peat of the recession of 1974-75. We can- 
not spend our way out of these economic 
problems, but that is exactly what we 
tried to do. The time has come to try a 
new, fresh approach. That means slow- 
ing the growth of Government spending, 
postponing or scaling down current bene- 
fit programs, eliminating those which are 
wasteful or no longer work. It means put- 
ting more resources in the hands of the 
private sector and the millions of em- 
ployees of those businesses which really 
produce the goods and services in this 
country. Finally, it means reestablishing 
Federal spending priorities to make sure 
that our defense is second to none before 
we spend one dime on anything else. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. I rise in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. I would like to 
get some points clear, however, and I 
wonder if someone on the other side 
could assist me. I know that the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Latta) had to leave 
momentarily. 

Am I correct that in the Latta substi- 
tute no provision is made for any 
changes in fiscal year 1980? 

Mr. SHUSTER, Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, that is correct. If 
I might respond, our position is that 
fiscal 1980 should be treated separately, 
so we are dealing in the Latta substitute 
only with fiscal 1981. 

Mr. GIAIMO. But the gentleman’s sub- 
stitute has the effect, I am told, of wip- 
ing out what the committee did for 1980. 

Mr. SHUSTER. That is correct, be- 
cause we believe that is the way to get 
at fiscal 1980, and we think it is wrong 
that fiscal 1980 has been folded into fis- 
cal 1981. It should be a separate resolu- 
tion, and the American people should not 
be deceived by folding this into fiscal 
1981. It should be treated separately. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Let me clarify this fur- 
ther because this is very significant. I ap- 
preciate the gentleman's efforts to hold 
down expenditures, and Iam trying to do 
the same thing. As I understand it, the 
result of your substitute would be to 
bring 1980 budget authority and outlays 
back to the levels in the second budget 
resolution which we adopted last fall. 

Mr. SHUSTER. If the gentleman will 
yield, this is the mechanism which we 
use to protest the institutionalization of 
folding in the fiscal 1980 budget resolu- 
tion and the previous year’s budget reso- 
lution with the present year’s budget. We 
recognize that if we succeed, that means 
that the gentleman presumably and un- 
doubtedly would move to bring up a 
separate budget resolution for fiscal 
1980, and we say that is the proper way 
rather than folding it in and hiding it 
and disguising it. 

Mr. GIAIMO. But what the gentleman 
might want to do is not what he is doing. 
The result of the Latta substitute, I be- 
lieve—and I will say to the gentleman— 
would be to eliminate the increases 
which are necessary for 1980. 
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Mr. SHUSTER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I will in a moment. The 
gentleman is talking about $20 billion 
more or less, and it is mostly more— 
about $24 billion. Let me just point out 
to the gentleman some of those items he 
is saying we can do without. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I will in a moment. 

Mr. SHUSTER. I understand the point 
the gentleman is making. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I will yield in a moment, 
and if we need more time, we will get 
it. Let me point out to the gentleman 
why we had to increase the 1980 budget 
from what we voted last September. Be- 
cause of higher inflation, we have had 
escalated costs far beyond our projec- 
tions. 
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There is $8 billion more just for in- 
terest; about $4 billion in additional 
fuel costs, if I remember correctly, for 
the military; $2.5 billion, roughly, in 
food stamps; SBA disaster loans; ad- 
ditional moneys for defense; $3 billion 
more for defense outlays; the Chrysler 
loan; rural housing; highway money; 
interest, I told the gentleman about, $8 
billion. You know it would just bring the 
Government down to a crashing halt if 
we fail to lift the spending ceilings for 
fiscal year 1980. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GIAIMO. Yes. 

Mr. SHUSTER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. The gentleman is helping 
to make our case. When he says that 
there is over $20 billion in additional 
expenditures required here, we say that 
something that significant should not be 
swept under the rug; something that 
significant should not be folded into a 
budget resolution for fiscal 1981 so that 
the embarrassment of having to vote on 
a third budget resolution is avoided. We 
say that the American people have a 
right to know that there is this $20 bil- 
lion plus expenditure, and that this 
House and this Congress has a respon- 
sibility to deal separately and directly 
with that issue, rather than sweeping it 
under the rug as the majority has done, 
and we have not had an opportunity to 
vote on this issue. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I will say to the gentle- 
man that we have not swept it under the 
rug. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Then why would the 
gentleman not let us have a separate 
vote? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. GIAIMO 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman would yield further, then 
would the gentleman enlighten us as to 
why this Chamber could not have a sepa- 
rate vote on the third budget resolution? 

Mr. GIAIMO. Well, as a matter of fact 
I am not certain the gentleman is pre- 
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cluded from having a separate vote on 
it, to tell the gentleman the truth. 

Mr. SHUSTER. I would say to our col- 
leagues that we will not be precluded 
from a separate vote if they support, 
and if the Latta substitute carries, to- 
day. That is the mechanism by which we 
will get a separate vote on the third bud- 
get resolution, and indeed it is another 
reason for the Latta substitute. 

Mr. GIAIMO. No; I do not think it has 
anything to do with the Latta substi- 
tute. I think that the gentleman is mix- 
ing two different things. The point is that 
he has had an opportunity to add or sub- 
tract by virtue of the amendment which 
I offered last week. Second, as I under- 
stand the parliamentary situation, it is 
possible for him to have a separate vote 
on it with respect to the Latta amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Will the gentleman 
yield further for a question? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Is it not true that if 
Latta is passed, then we must deal sepa- 
rately with the third budget resolution? 
Is that not a fact? 

Mr. GIAIMO. If Latta is passed 

Mr. SHUSTER. Then we must deal 
separately with the third budget reso- 
lution. Is that not a fact? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I do not see that we 
would have the opportunity to do so. 
There would be no amendments in order. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Certainly, would not 
the chairman then go to the Rules Com- 
mittee and seek a rule? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I am saying that under 
the present rule we are operating under, 
my impression is that we would not have 
the opportunity to do that. It seems to 
me that we have to consider 1980 in this 
resolution. It is set forth; it is part of this 
resolution, and it will be possible to vote 
on it. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, the 
problem is that with regard to 1980, that 
has to be done now. We are facing some 
severe time constraints with regard to 
those increases. If the gentleman wants 
to deal with his concerns of 1980, now 
is the time to do it. The gentleman ought 
to go into the 1980 resolution, recom- 
mend the cuts that they would prefer, 
recommend the increases that they 
would prefer, and should have made it 
part of the Latta substitute. All the 
Latta substitute does now is totally elim- 
inate 1980 supplementals, with defense, 
with refugee assistance, with all the parts 
that have to be considered if we are go- 
ing to be responsible in dealing with the 
budget. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GIAIMO. Yes. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Is it not a fact that 
the gentleman could get the Budget Com- 
mittee to report a separate third budget 
resolution, or the budget resolution for 
fiscal 1980, back to this Chamber within 
3 days? It is a simple matter. 
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Mr. GIAIMO. That is not a simple 
matter. Let me advise the gentleman 
that May 15, which is not very far off, 
is the deadline, and we still have to pass 
this resolution dealing with 1980 and 
dealing with 1981. We still have a very 
difficult conference ahead of us with the 
other body, which is taking the matter 
up this week. I think we are going to 
have to move as quickly as we possibly 
can to even hope to make the May 15 
deadline. 

As the gentleman knows, come May 15 
lots of things fall apart around here if 
we do not have this budget adopted. 
Namely, we are going to start seeing a 
slowdown, a stoppage, in Government. 

Mr. SHUSTER. As the gentleman 
knows, May 15 is simply the deadline 
for the first budget resolution, and this 
does not preclude the gentleman from 
getting a rule and coming back very 
quickly to this House with the third 
budget resolution for fiscal 1980. More 
significantly, this simply points up—this 
simply points up the problem of where 
we find ourselves now, according to the 
gentlemen, because we did not give this 
House the opportunity to vote separately 
on a third budget resolution, a resolution 
that increases spending by over $20 bil- 
lion. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Let me just advise the 
gentleman that by May 15 there will be 
four programs that will be directly and 
immediately affected. One will be food 
stamps; another would be trade adjust- 
ment; another would be black lung, and 
another would be SBA disaster pay- 
ments. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield to the gentleman 
trom California, 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the point is this: That the gentleman 
may very well have concerns about the 
third budget resolution and the priori- 
ties in the third budget resolution. The 
point is that those concerns should have 
been addressed as part of this substitute, 
and indeed we could then debate the is- 
sue of the 1980 supplemental. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Munrna) . The time of the gentleman 
from Connecticut has again expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Paxxrra and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Grarmo was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. PANETTA. What has happened 
here is that the Latta substitute has 
simply said that we will not even con- 
sider 1980 at all. So, all we are going to 
deal with is the 1981 budget. Now is the 
time we ought to be discussing it. We are 
on the floor with the budget now. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Would the gentleman 
yield further on that point. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield. 

Mr. SHUSTER. I would simply say to 
my friend that perhaps we have not been 
as clear as we should be in stating our 
position, which is that we are using the 
Latta substitute not only as a mecha- 
nism of dealing with fiscal 1981, but also 
as the mechanism by which we say it is 
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dead wrong—dead wrong for this House 
to include in a third budget resolution 
with a reported first resolution and make 
the House take it all or nothing; make 
this House accept a third budget resolu- 
tion for fiscal 1980 without ever sepa- 
rately considering it. 

It is our intent that if Latta passes we 
would fully expect that the gentleman 
would go to the Rules Committee, and 
within the next 3 or 4 days—certainly by 
the 10th or 11th—he would have back to 
this floor the third budget resolution so 
that the House could deal with it in a 
separate fashion, which is the proper 
manner in which such an enormously 
signfiicant expenditure should be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Let me say to the gentle- 
man that I could not disagree with him 
more. We are taking up the third budget 
resolution for fiscal year 1980 at the 
same time that we are taking up the first 
budget resolution for fiscal year 1981. 
We are taking them up together in the 
interests of saving time, because time is 
of the essence here and increasingly so. 
The gentleman is surely protected in 
whether or not he wants to approve 1980 
and 1981 spending levels. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Would the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. GIAIMO. Yes. 

Mr. SHUSTER. I would say to my 
friend that it strains credulity to say 
that we could bring up a budget in this 
Chamber that amounts to an expendi- 
ture of $1 or $2, $10, or $20 or $30 mil- 
lion, or $100 million, but is the gentleman 
really saying that we do not have time 
to take up separately an expenditure of 
$20 billion? 
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Mr. GIAIMO. No; the gentleman does 
not state it accurately. 

Mr. SHUSTER. That is beyond belief, 
I say to my good friend. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I am 
saying that we are taking up revisions 
to the earlier budget resolution in the 
traditional way that we have done in 
past years, and the rights of Members to 
object to that resolution are fully pro- 
tected, as I understand the rule. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me as if 
this debate is a diversion from the debate 
on the Latta substitute. I say that be- 
cause the whole method of the budget 
resolution process was designed to con- 
sider budgets on a fiscal year basis. Now, 
for the last 3 budget years the fiscal year 
budget resolution has included another 
concurrent resolution. This time it is 
the third concurrent budget resolution 
for fiscal year 1980. 

The CHAIRMAN. pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. Giarmo) has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. GIAIMO 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 
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Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut (Mr. GIAIMO) 
will yield further, I ask the gentleman, is 
this not a way or a design to get votes 
for the third concurrent fiscal year 1980 
budget resolution? 

I ask that question advisedly because 
the third concurrent budget resolution 
has been increased in deficit from $29 
billion from the second concurrent reso- 
lution to now over $42 billion. A lot of us 
would like to support the gentleman’s 
balanced budget resolution, and I will 
do so, but we have some reluctance to 
voting for an additional $13 billion of 
deficit for the rest of this fiscal year. I 
would like to vote on each separately. 

So is this not being added on or piggy- 
backed onto the fiscal year 1981 budget, 
I should say, in an effort to get some 
votes for the third concurrent resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. GIAIMO. No; I would say to the 
gentleman that that is not the inten- 
tion. The intention of the gentleman 
from Connecticut was to combine these 
two issues because that was the quickest 
and most expeditious way of bringing 
them to the floor. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, it was my 
understanding that the third concur- 
rent resolution or the second concurrent 
resolution, whichever is being consid- 
ered at the time, was to be used in dire 
situations or in emergency cases, if there 
was a shortfall in revenues, to take care 
of programs that were not funded ade- 
quately in the first concurrent resolu- 
tion, but that it was not to be routine as 
a part of the next first concurrent reso- 
lution. 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in support of the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. HAGEDORN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REGULA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HAGEDORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in strong support for House Con- 
current Resolution 314, the Republi- 
can substitute for the first concurrent 
budget resolution because I believe it will 
provide the American people with true 
fiscal relief. 

America is in the midst of the great- 
est economic crisis since the Great De- 
pression and as long as we continue to 
pursue the policies of a Democratic Con- 
gress and a Democratic administration, 
we will continue to face more layoffs, 
fewer homes built, more factory closings, 
and less take-home pay for American 
wage earners. 

With inflation running at an annual 
rate of 18 percent and the prime lend- 
ing rate at close to 20 percent, the ma- 
jority party and the White House have 
finally acknowledged what we Republi- 
cans have been saying all along—that 
the budget must be brought in balance 
before we can bring inflation under con- 
trol. 

The majority resolution relies far too 
heavily on increased taxes and far too 
little on spending restraint in narrowing 
the deficit. While the Democrat resolu- 
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tion balances the budget, it does so at 
a level of $612 billion—$14 billion larger 
than the $598 billion of the Republican 
substitute. And although both proposals 
call for a balanced budget, one, the Dem- 
ocrat proposal, does so by increasing 
taxes and the other, the Republican pro- 
posal, does so by placing greater re- 
straint on the nondefense side. In fact, 
the Democrat resolution would increase 
the tax burden on the American public 
by $85 billion, or 16.1 percent, in only 1 
year. This inexcusable rise in the tax 
burden has come almost completely at 
the expense of savings. To combat this 
problem we must commit ourselves to 
gradual tax reduction. And the Republi- 
can substitute begins that process by 
calling for a tax cut of $32 billion for 
both individuals and corporations. Such 
a cut will help stop the recession right 
in its tracks, restoring both business and 
consumer confidence. 

Mr. Chairman, another major demon- 
stration of the differences between the 
two parties is seen in the fact that, in the 
face of continued Soviet threats and ag- 
gression, the Democrats would reduce 
defense spending while the Republican 
substitute provides for a desparately 
needed increase. Under the Democratic 
resolution, defense outlays would be 
$147.9 billion. The Republican substitute, 
on the other hand, calls for increases in 
defense spending to $152.4 billion. So, 
while the Democrats call for a strong na- 
tional defense, their first concurrent res- 
olution would reduce spending in this 
area $2.6 billion below the level that 
even the President requested. If this Na- 


tion is going to be able to maintain its 
capacity to achieve those objectives 
which have characterized our defense 
posture over the last thirty years, then 
we must increase the share of our 
resources which we devote to national 
security. 


Mr. Chairman, one important pro- 
vision of the Democratic resolution which 
I support and which is also included in 
the Republican substitute calls for recon- 
ciliation instructions to the committees 
of the Congress mandating expenditure 
reductions of $9.1 billion. Reconciliation, 
which will enable Congress to cut back 
on existing programs as well as hold the 
line on budgetary increases, is a vital 
element of the budget process which will 
help insure the maintenance of a bal- 
anced budget. The method of including 
reconciliation in the first resolution is 
fairer to the committees and fairer to 
the budget process than using it in the 
second resolution and I applaud the con- 
cept. 

In the final analysis, Mr. Chairman, 
the differences between the Democratic 
resolution and the Republican substitute 
highlight the differences between the two 
parties. The Democrat philosophy is one 
of tax, spend, regulate and restrict and 
the Republican philosophy is one of per- 
mitting the American people to keep 
more of what they earn while maintain- 
er * right to determine how it is to be 

sed. 

I urge all Members of the House to not 
only support a balanced budget, but sup- 
port a balanced budget that also provides 
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meaningful spending cuts, tax increases, 
and a strong national defense. I urge my 
colleagues to support the Republican sub- 
stitute for the first concurrent resolu- 
tion on the budget for fiscal year 1981. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to add that 
in the current season, when hostages are 
being held throughout the world, we are 
also certainly being held hostage here 
by being forced to vote on 1980-81 fiscal 
year budgets. 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Chairman, in the 
aftermath of the recent events in Iran, 
and in the ensuing critical debate over 
guns and butter currently taking place 
on the floor of this House, we should not 
lose sight of the crucial role that a 
healthy economy plays in providing for 
a strong national defense. 

I am convinced that additional de- 
fense funds are urgently needed, par- 
ticularly to pay rapidly rising fuel bills, 
for better operation and maintenance, 
and to provide the compensation neces- 
sary to attract and keep skilled military 
personnel. Given our current economic 
conditions, this will mean some reduc- 
tions will have to be made in the rate of 
growth of spending in the nondefense 
area. Our commitment to defense must 
be for the long pull—this means a high 
figure for outlays and also for budget 
authority. The Latta substitute increases 
outlays by $4.5 billion and budget author- 
ity by $13.4 billion over the committee 
resolution. This type of commitment will 
stimulate growth in the production fa- 
cilities absolutely essential to produce 
the weapons systems and the spare parts 
that are needed. It will assure our serv- 
icemen and women that our commitment 
to a strong defense is for the long pull. 

In other words, the current inter- 
national crises have exposed weaknesses 
in our defense capabilities which must 
be remedied. At the same time our long- 
run economic and military health neces- 
sitates. bringing inflation under control. 
An essential element in our fight against 
inflation is bringing the budget into bal- 
ance for reasons I outlined in my floor 
statement on Thursday, April 24. A 
strong and growing economy insures 
that we have an infrastructure in place 
which can be quickly converted to de- 
fense production. Countries which allow 
their productive capacity to deteriorate 
may well find that in an emergency they 
will not have a sufficient capability to 
produce in the required numbers tanks, 
planes, spare parts, and all of the equip- 
ment necessary to sustain a strong 
defense. 

It is impossible at this time to achieve 
both more defense spending and a bal- 
anced budget without incurring some 
short-run sacrifices in the nondefense 
areas of the budget, however worthy the 
latter may be. It is my belief that the 
Latta-Republican substitute would more 
realistically achieve the desired results. 

What is the connection between infla- 
tion and our long-run defense capa- 
bility? In a word, the answer is produc- 
tivity. We have been hearing a lot lately 
about our poor productivity performance. 
Although we are still the most productive 
economy on Earth, our rate of increase 
in productivity has been lagging badly 
behind other industrial nations in re- 
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cent years. It is these changes in produc- 
tivity that determine our potential rate 
of real economic growth. Not all of the 
causes of our low rate of increase in 
output per man-hour can be laid at the 
doorstep of Government economic and 
budgetary policy, but some of them can. 
One of the most important is our under- 
lying rate of inflation. High inflation en- 
courages consumption, discourages sav- 
ings and investment, and, thereby, re- 
duces the real rate of economic growth. 
Very high inflation rates also leads to 
increasing amounts of economic activity 
outside the organized market system. 
Such activity is inherently less efficient 
and leads to further reductions in pro- 
ductivity and real growth. 

Another important hinderance to im- 
proved productivity over which the Fed- 
eral Government has direct control is 
our tax system. The Federal tax struc- 
ture operates on two levels to discourage 
productivity. On the first level, it inter- 
acts with inflation to produce ever-rising 
effective tax rates on both individuals 
and businesses. These unlegislated tax 
increases serve to discourage thrift, and, 
therefore, impact adversely on produc- 
tivity and growth. 

On a second level the tax system dis- 
courages productivity through the kinds 
of things it taxes. By taxing wage and 
salary income, interest, dividends, and 
capital gains, it insures that savings and 
investment are taxed more heavily than 
consumption. Income that is saved is 
taxed both when it is earned and again 
when it bears fruit in the form of inter- 
est, dividends, or capital gains. 

On the other hand, income that is 
consumed is taxed only when it is earned. 
Our tax code should, therefore, be ad- 
justed so as to reduce, if not eliminate, 
this bias toward consumption. Such a 
change would make an important contri- 
bution toward improving productivity 
and real economic growth. 

The Latta-Republican substitute budg- 
et addresses both of these governmen- 
tally imposed barriers to increased pro- 
ductivity and growth. By balancing the 
budget at a lower level than the commit- 
tee resolution it frees more resources for 
productive use and allows the Federal 
Reserve to continue to pursue an anti- 
inflationary monetary policy. 

Department of Labor statistics show 
that of the 3 million new jobs produced 
in 1979 two-thirds were service oriented 
and only one-third were goods produc- 
ing. In the first quarter of 1980, 906,000 
new service jobs were created; however, 
615,000 goods producing jobs were lost, 
producing a net gain of only 291,000 jobs 
in this period. 

A recent study prepared for the use of 
the Joint Economic Committee entitled, 
“productivity and inflation,” states as 
follows on page 13: 

According to these estimates, a sustained 
increase of one percentage point in the rate 
of productivity growth in 1980 and subse- 
quent years would reduce the inflation rate 
by 2.1 to 2.4 percentage points in 1982 and 
by 2.8 to 3.3 percentage points in 1984. 


In addition the Republican budget pro- 
vides for over $100 billion in net tax re- 


ductions over the next 3 years. This al- 
lows ample room both to roll back the 
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inflation-induced record tax budget that 
we are currently suffering under, and to 
make the adjustments necessary to re- 
duce the bias against savings and in- 
vestment in our tax code. In a word, the 
Latta-Republican substitute is an anti- 
inflationary growth budget. 

In a slow or no growth, inflationary 
economy it is necessary to continually 
make the kinds of painful and divisive 
choices between defense and butter that 
we must make this year. In a healthy, 
growing economy we can have adequate 
amounts of defense spending without 
ravaging those Government programs 
which are especially successful in meet- 
ing real human needs. 

Lenin understood this very well, when 
he stated that the surest way to sap a 
country’s strength was to weaken it eco- 
nomically through inflation and the de- 
basement of its currency. It is in the area 
of economic strength that the United 
States and its allies currently possess an 
incomparable advantage over the Soviet 
Union and the Warsaw Pact countries. 

Some simple comparative numbers tell 
a revealing story. Using real gross na- 
tional product as a rough measure of a 
country’s productive capacity, the United 
States is almost twice as productive as 
the U.S.S.R., and 1.3 times as productive 
as the entire Warsaw Pact. Even if we 
exclude the United States and Canada, 
the Warsaw Pact, including the U.S.S.R., 
would face in a conventional confronta- 
tion a European NATO over 20 percent 
larger in economic strength. If the United 
States and Canada were brought into the 
conflict, Western superiority would be 
170 percent greater, and if Japan were 
included the allies would have behind 
them a combined economic system over 
three times as large as the U.S.S.R. and 
the other Warsaw Pact countries 
combined. 

Production statistics do not tell the 
whole story. Soviet-Warsaw Pact oil pro- 
duction totals approximately 12 million 
barrels daily compared to the 50 million 
barrels daily consumption of the free 
world. This great size advantage, com- 
bined with the greater flexibility and 
technological superiority of market- 
oriented economies provides a strong dis- 
incentive to direct military confronta- 
tion. 

A second indicator of the relative 
weakness of our adversaries lies in the 
demographic statistics. In terms of total 
population, the Warsaw Pact countries 
have about a 40 million edge over Euro- 
pean NATO allies, but when Canada and 
the United States are added in, the 
allies have a 50-percent population ad- 
vantage, which rises to 80 percent if 
Japan is also included. 

But simply looking at the aggregate 
population numbers does not tell the 
whole story. The demographic character- 
istics of the populations are equally im- 
portant. In this again, the West and 
Japan have a considerable advantage. In 
the first place our populations are on the 
average younger. Unlike the United 
States and its allies the U.S.S.R. and the 
Warsaw Pact countries never had a 
“baby boom” of sufficient size to replace 
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War II. For obvious reasons a younger 
population has a military advantage over 
an older one. In addition, the peoples of 
the countries in the Soviet orbit are less 
well educated and less healthy than 
those of the Western nations and Japan. 

It is essential to recognize that both 
the size and quality of a country’s popu- 
lation are importantly determined by the 
state of its economic health. A country 
such as the U.S.S.R., which has trouble 
adequately housing, feeding, and edu- 
cating its people provides a strong dis- 
incentive to childbearing regardless of 
whatever monetary incentives might be 
provided. Likewise those children that 
are born into a stagnant economic en- 
vironment are less likely to grow up to 
be as happy, healthy and productive as 
those born into a dynamic growing econ- 
omy. 

One final reason why a failure to grow 
has contributed to the military weakness 
of the U.S.S.R. is that this failure has 
forced it to economically exploit its allies 
in a way that would have made a 19th- 
century imperialist blush. This has 
greatly contributed to the resentment 
that most of these countries feel toward 
the Soviet Union. As a consequence, in 
sustained conflict with the West, the 
U.S.S.R. could probably count on perhaps 
only Bulgaria as a completely reliable 
ally, thus further increasing the popula- 
tion advantage that NATO has over the 
Warsaw Pact. 

Because the Soviet Union and its allies, 
due to an inability to provide for ade- 
quate economic growth, do not have the 
depth of either human or material re- 
sources possessed by NATO and Japan, 
it is likely that they would be inacapable 
of waging prolonged conventional war- 
fare against us. Soviet aggression in 
Europe or elsewhere would have to take 
either the form of a lightning conven- 
tional strike designed to overrun the de- 
sired territory very quickly or a nuclear 
attack. 

I strongly believe that the fear of either 
getting bogged down in a drawn-out con- 
ventional war or using its nuclear capa- 
bility has been a powerful deterrent to 
Soviet aggression in those areas deemed 
vital by the United States. 

But this equilibrium could evaporate 
very rapidly. While we absolutely must 
keep up a level of readiness to deter a 
Soviet blitzkreig or nuclear first strike, 
we must also maintain a strong economic 
system so as to discourage a more con- 
ventional Soviet adventurism without 
having to resort to the nuclear deterrent. 

If the United States and its allies were 
to succumb to the currently fashionable 
no-growth philosophy. our human and 
material resources would deteriorate to 
the point where our own security would 
disappear just as surely as if we were to 
embark on a program of unilateral dis- 
armament. 

For this reason, Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port a budget that not only provides for 
a strong military deterrent, but one 
which is consistent with the maintenance 
of our economic deterrent as well. 
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Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, 
gentleman yield? 


will the 
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Mr. REGULA. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to congratulate the gentleman for 
his statement. 

There has been a lot of talk recently 
that, somehow, you have to use mirrors 
or some type of fiscal legerdemain to 
balance the budget, cut tax rates and 
increase spending for national defense. 

Now, the gentleman has addressed 
what I consider to be the No. 1 issue of 
1980, and that is how we can fight in- 
flation balance the budget, by restoring 
economic growth and prosperity. We be- 
lieve that at lower tax rates it would 
give us a higher tax base from which to 
increase the revenues necessary to pro- 
vide an adequate source of defense spend- 
ing for this Nation. The gentleman really 
has provided the type of explanation of 
just what it is that the minority is pro- 
posing in the Latta substitute: That we 
believe that by encouraging economic 
growth and revitalizing the industrial 
base of our Nation with tax incentives 
and sound fiscal and monetary policy 
this Nation can achieve economic growth 
without inflation. For ultimately only 
economic expansion can provide the rev- 
enues that are necessary for this Nation’s 
defense. Those social programs which 
provide the safety net for these Ameri- 
can people less fortunate can only be 
secure in a growing economy. 

I would like to congratulate the gentle- 
man and I would like to identify myself 
with his remarks. 

Mr. REGULA. I thank the gentleman 
for his comments. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, a few short years ago, 
during the height of the war in Vietnam, 
there was a population in America that 
was called the turned-off population, 
young people who were so disenchanted 
by governmental practices during that 
time that they sort of dropped out of the 
system, they were turned off. 

I am certainly not at the age of those 
young people, but I am certainly experi- 
encing the same feeling of being com- 
pletely turned off by the budget that is 
proposed on this side, and certainly the 
Latta proposal does not render me 
ecstatic. 

On the one hand, I think, insofar as 
our human survival programs are con- 
cerned, we have the Democratic propo- 
sition out of the House which would sug- 
gest that we would slowly bleed to death. 
On the other hand, we have the propo- 
sition of the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Latta), which proposes more radical sur- 
gery, which will even hasten our demise. 
And perhaps that is more painless; per- 
haps that is a more painless way to do it. 
I am just trying to get some sense of di- 
rection from my colleagues. Do I want to 
bleed to death, or do I want to go ahead 
and just get it all over with and be laid 
out in the undertaker’s establishment? 
We lay out CETA, we lay out our housing 
programs and other programs, we place 
them all in the casket, then we bury 
them. 
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I do not know what I am going to do. I 
am being very honest. This is one of the 
few times in the 10 years in this House 
that I frankly do not know what my vote 
should be. I am convinced that I cannot 
support this proposition. I am also con- 
vinced that I cannot support and em- 
brace the gentleman’s proposition, but I 
would guess, if the opportunity presents 
itself, what I might do is simply not go 
on record asking for a quick death, but 
rather just indicate that Iam present, to 
express My Own concern over two ap- 
proaches that seem to me do not really 
meet the issues that confront the Ameri- 
can people. 

I will yield to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Larra) in just a moment. As I un- 
derstand it, the gentleman’s proposition 
cuts further, in terms of domestic pro- 
grams, $3.7 billion out of education and 
training programs. Now we have a 7 per- 
cent unemployment and the prediction 
that we might get 9 percent before we 
end fiscal year 1981. 

I cannot support a proposition that 
says, in the face of rising joblessness, we 
must cut these programs. On the other 
hand, I might simply have to vote pres- 
ent because I do not think either of these 
options offer the people that I represent 
any real alternative. 
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I received communications from the 
Democratic leadership, and I would like 
to be responsible to the leadership, but 
I am troubled. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I have great repect for the gentleman 
from Maryland, as he knows. I under- 
stand his position and his thinking. 

Let us just try this on for size, since 
the gentleman is pondering which way to 
go. He may vote present.“ 

On this side of the aisle we are saying 
we ought to put people to work in the 
Revere sector permanently—permanent- 

y. 

I know that the gentleman's people 
would like to be employed permanently, 
not on the public payroll, not on a CETA 
job, not on a leaf-raking job. They 
would like to go into industry and be 
productive and do something and come 
home with a pavcheck and say, “Well, I 
produced something for America.” 

That is the difference. We want to do 
something for the American people and 
for the productivity of this great Nation 
of ours so that everybody can enjoy the 
benefits. That is the difference. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. I am 
sympathetic with what the gentleman 
is saying. If the gentleman will recall, 
just last week in response to a Member 
on this side, I indicated that here is one 
Member who is willing to see every one of 
the Government programs go out of bus- 
iness if the system functions right, but 
it does not. 

If I may pursue this just a bit longer, 
I have two problems with the gentleman's 
approach. 

I would want to see emplovment in the 
private sector. I think it is better over 
the long haul. 
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The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. MITCHELL) has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. VOLKMER and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. MITCHELL of 
Maryland was allowed to proceed for 3 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. What do 
we do about the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 million people 
who are out of work who cannot be 
integrated into that private sector sys- 
tem with a great deal of facility? How 
are we going to handle their problems in 
the interim? That is my first concern. 

My second question would be, How do I 
go to blacks in my district or Hispanics 
in Cleveland or some other place and 
say, “This is the approach,” when, as I 
have indicated earlier last week, the pri- 
vate sector created 3 million jobs, a 
million a year, but they did not employ 
minorities. Minorities did not get those 
jobs. You have to somehow or other ex- 
plain to people that there has been a 
change of heart and that the private sec- 
tor will be responsible to the needs of 
minorities or that somehow or another 
the gentleman’s proposal will attempt to 
do something for people who are caught 
in that vacuum between the transition 
from Federal Government support to 
private-sector support. 

Mr. LATTA. If the gentleman will 
yield further, let me just speak to just 
one part of the private sector. 

We are talking about now the auto- 
mobile industry. The automobile indus- 
try is 25 percent shut down and going 
further. 

Now, the gentleman’s people have a 
tremendous share of the work force in 
the automobile industry. It cannot be 
denied—the figures are there—at the 
highest rate per hour of any other in- 
dustry of any size in this country. These 
are the people we want to see put back 
to work, along with other people, and the 
gentleman’s people will share if we put 
these people back to work. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. I thank 
the gentleman for his comments. I agree 
in part. I think we can put people back 
to work. My problem is what do we do 
about all those people who were not em- 
ployed before Chrysler got in trouble, be- 
fore the automobile industry got in 
trouble? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Let me 
yield to my majority leader who is al- 
ways a font of wisdom and has guided me 
throughout this decade in the Congress 
along the path of righteousness. 


Mr. WRIGHT. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague from Baltimore for 
yielding. 

I trust that I could take credit for the 
splendid direction in which he has gone, 
though I must in honesty say only on 
those occasions when he has gotten into 
trouble has he been following me. Those 
occasions, fortunately, have been rare. 

May I address myself seriously to the 
very serious question which the gentle- 
man from Maryland raises, and that is, 
What difference is there between the 
committee bill on the one hand and the 
Latta substitute on the other? What dif- 
ference does it make to the plain people 
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whom the gentleman from Maryland 
represents so diligently and well? 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. MITCHELL) has again expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Wricnt and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MITCHELL of 
Maryland was allowed to proceed for 3 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Let us look at that ques- 
tion. I think there is an enormous differ- 
ence between the two. 

The gentleman from Ohio mentioned 
the automobile industry, which has em- 
ployed many Americans, including many 
of ethnic minorities and some of whom 
now are thrown out of work. 

The committee bill, which embodies the 
Giaimo amendment that was adopted a 
few days ago, permits $1 billion in trade 
adjustment assistance, some of which 
will be available to those automobile 
workers who have been thrown out of 
work in the present fiscal year, fiscal year 
1980. That figure is not included in the 
Latta substitute. 

Let us look briefly at the question of 
education, training, employment, and so- 
cial services. There is quite a significant 
difference in the two. There is a differ- 
ence of $3.7 billion in the two. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio would reduce public sery- 
ice jobs in the CETA program three or 
four times as drastically as the reduc- 
tion which already has fallen. 

The committee bill reduced the total 
number by about 50,000. Apparently, the 
$3.7 billion additional reduction embod- 
ied in the Latta substitute would elimi- 
nate an additional 150,000 jobs. It also 
would force hard reductions in the CETA 
skills training programs which permit 
and assist people without marketable 
skills to make themselves available for 
work. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. May I 
ask the distinguished majority leader a 
question at this point? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Surely. I will be glad to 
respond if I can. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. I just 
raised early on what I thought was a very 
fundamental question for me. Do we 
bleed to death slowly under Giaimo, or 
do we go ahead and just kill us off under 
Latta? I frankly do not know what the 
answer is. It might be better, Mr. Chair- 
man, for me to go back to my people in 
Baltimore and say, “Look, we might as 
well face it. The Government has aban- 
doned you. You might as well face it.” 
That is why I would support Latta. Get 
it over quickly so somehow or another 
we can come up with our own method. 

Mr. WRIGHT. If the gentleman will 
yield further, that would be suicide. So 
long as there is life, there is hope. I am 
suggesting that a tourniquet is avail- 
able. The tourniquet exists today in the 
rapid reduction of interest rates, coming 
down five points on Treasury bills, com- 
ing down a point and a half on mort- 
gages. That is going to stimulate more 
activity. It probably has been set in mo- 
tion by the belief that Congress is seri- 
ous about balancing the budget. So I am 
constrained to believe that there still 
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is hope for the gentleman and those 
whom he represents so faithfully and so 
well, but that hope would be dashed if 
he were to vote for the Latta substitute. 

I plead with the gentleman to join us 
in rejecting that and thus keeping alive 
the hope that we may again be able to 
stimulate an active and energetic econ- 
omy. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. MITCHELL) has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. VOLKMER and 
by unanimous consent Mr. MITCHELL 
of Maryland was allowed to proceed for 
3 additional minutes.) 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Let me 
thank the majority leader for his very 
sage advice, to which I am not commit- 
ted. Hope does not spring enternally in 
this Member's breast any longer after 
10 years of being in the House, but I 
will, as I have always done, take the 
gentleman’s sage counsel under serious 
consideration and do the honorable 
thing. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I am grateful to the 
gentleman. That is all that a prudent 
and reasonable man can expect of an- 
other. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. VOLKMER. I would like to add to 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. WRIGHT), who in fact stole 
my very line, but that is for the gentle- 


man to reflect very deeply so surely that 
he would not in any way want to assist 
the amendment presently pending be- 
fore us to actually become law. I am sure 
of that, that he would not want to do 
anything in any way to effect that end. 
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As to being dissatisfied with the 
Giaimo proposal, perhaps it is so. But 
to say surely the gentleman, in other 
words, like the gentleman from Texas 
says, to permit suicide rather than to 
continue to strive on and try to get your 
ultimate end, I do not believe the gen- 
tleman really means that. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Let me 
try another approach. I think last week 
I indicated we have been reaching for 
the golden ring, we who are minorities. 
Every time we get close to it in American 
history something happens and the rules 
are changed, the scenario is changed. 

Well, let us use the golden ring anal- 
ogy. I do not want to commit suicide. Let 
us say I want to dispel illusions about 
the myth of the golden ring. I think that 
might be important to do for people. 

Mr. VOLKMER. That radical an ap- 
proach? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the gentleman for his cour- 
age and perceptiveness of his statement. 
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To be quite candid, I would not ask the 
gentleman to vote for the Latta budget. 
I think it is a good budget, defensible, 
but I think it would be very difficult to 
explain that budget to the gentleman’s 
constituency. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. It would. 

Mr. GINGRICH. But I would ask the 
gentleman to be honest with his own 
constituency. If you believe the current 
policies and the current programs offer 
any hope other than a slow bleeding 
death, then there is good reason to vote 
for the majority budget. But I think the 
gentleman knows and his constituents 
know the future they face in the next 
year is not hopeful under this admin- 
istration and this majority. All the gen- 
tleman is saying by voting present, if he 
decides to do so, is that politically, with- 
in the American system, it is the obliga- 
tion of leaders to rise and say for their 
people that it is not good enough. Cer- 
tainly I think it is hard to define the 
majority budget as in any way for any 
interest group being good enough. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. I thank 
the gentleman for his remarks. Let us 
get away from death and dying and sui- 
cide. I have changed it now to dispell- 
ing the myth of the golden ring for 
blacks and minorities and the working 
poor. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. MITCHELL 
of Maryland was allowed to proceed for 
3 additional minutes.) 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. What I 
am honestly doing is wrestling with my- 
self, trying to figure out whether it is 
better to go tell people, “Do not expect 
anything because it is not coming,” or 
go tell people, “Well, maybe just a little 
bit is coming just to keep you alive.” 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman yielding. I want to 
speak out on behalf of that golden ring 
for the moment. I would call that, rather 
than the golden ring approach, the 
American dream because all people, 
white and black, share a desire for a bet- 
ter life, for jobs with dignity. I heard 
the gentleman last week say unemploy- 
ment is no answer to inflation, I agree. 
In fact, I would say that unemployment 
causes inflation because it reduces the 
total output of our Nation and it is a 
tragedy in people’s lives. 

But I think what the Latta substitute 
is trying to say to the American people 
is not that you have to go back to Balti- 
more and tell your constituents that the 
Government has abandoned them. What 
I would hope, and certainly can under- 
stand the gentleman questioning which 
way he is going to vote, but what I would 
say is that the purpose of the Latta 
amendment is to be able for all of us to 
go back to our districts and say we are 
trying to encourage the type of climate, 
economic climate in this country from 
which we can start to grow again. 
Growth is the ultimate solution to the 
gentleman’s constituents’ problems, and 
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right now a vote for the Giaimo amend- 
ment is a vote to further exacerbate the 
economic conditions of this country. A 
vote for the Latta amendment is an at- 
tempt to restore economic growth and 
create jobs in the private sector. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. I thank 
the gentleman for his remarks, but 
neither the gentleman nor the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Latta) have ad- 
dressed my fundamental question. What 
are you going to do with so many peo- 
ple that have been out of work for lo 
these many decades while we are waiting 
for growth and productivity to help 
them? Are we just going to leave them 
out there, which, if I may, is in part 
what is embodied in the Latta amend- 
ment because of the significant cuts it 
is making. 

Mr. KEMP. I would say to the gentle- 
man we should go even further, we 
should take even bolder, more radical 
steps to encourage that type of develop- 
ment and development of new enter- 
prises. The gentleman talked about in- 
dustries, auto and steel, and I would 
suggest that the ultimate solution to the 
unemployment problem for the people to 
which the gentleman in the well is speak- 
ing so eloquently is to encourage new 
enterprises which are labor intensive. 
Most of our major corporations are cap- 
ital intensive. What we ought to be doing 
is encouraging new entrepreneurship in 
this country to start the type of sidewalk 
businesses, small businesses that are 
labor intensive, and ultimately provide a 
better solution to unemployment than 
does the hope that somehow we can get 
steel, autos, and housing to totally an- 
swer the needs of all of the gentleman’s 
constituency. He and I have been talk- 
ing about that and I look forward to con- 
tinuing the dialog. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. I thank 
the gentleman but remain in a quandary. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUSTER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Maryland. 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the minority substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. This is con- 
sistent with the policies that we on the 
minority side have been advocating for 
years. 

We strive not only for a balanced 
budget, but also for substantial tax re- 
ductions that stimulate saving, invest- 
ment, production, and the creation of 
jobs for the American people. 

If you want slow economic growth, 
more unemployment, and continuing 
high inflation, then you will vote for the 
budget proposed by the committee. If you 
want to remedy those problems, you will 
support the minority substitute. 

The incumbent administration and the 
majority in this Congress have spent, 
borrowed, and taxed our economy into 
low productivity and soaring inflation 
that threatens the future of every fam- 
ily. 

The House Budget Committee has pro- 
posed to balance the 1981 budget with a 
massive tax increase. That is not what 
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the American people have in mind when 
they appeal to us to balance the budget. 

The committee has recommended a 
16-percent increase in revenues to pro- 
duce a record peacetime tax burden of 
about 22 percent of the gross national 
product, and that does not count the 
extra $10 billion in revenues which the 
committee suggests be earmarked for 
tax reduction. But this is not really a 
tax cut, because it just offsets Presi- 
dent Carter's new oil import fee. 

On the Republican side of the aisle, 
we have a much better idea. We are 
proposing to balance the 1981 budget and 
achieve a $32 billion tax reduction be- 
ginning January 1. 

Mr. Chairman, here is the opportunity 
for the House to provide tax relief for 
the American people and also allow for 
tax cuts that will begin to cure the 
critical need for saving and investment. 

We all agree on the need for a bal- 
anced budget. What disturbs me is the 
refusal of the majority to endorse a 
policy of significant tax reductions. In 
fact, they enthusiastically support major 
tax increases. 

By endorsing a record peacetime tax 
burden, the Budget Committee promises 
to inflict further damage on an ailing 
American economy. If you want less pro- 
duction, fewer jobs, and a future of high 
inflation, then you will vote for the 
Budget Committee recommendation. 

If you want more production, more 
jobs, and lower inflation, you will vote 
for the Republican substitute. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
greatest significance of the majority 
budget before us today is not that it is a 


balanced budget, as important as that 
is, but rather the size of the tax burden 


is the greatest significance. Indeed, 
when the history of the 20th century is 
written it may well be said that it was 
in 1980 that a Democrat President, a 
Democrat majority in the House and 
Senate, imposed upon the American peo- 
ple the highest tax burden in the history 
of the century for, indeed, what we have 
before us today in the resolution itself is 
a tax burden of over 22 percent of gross 
national product. That is the highest in 
the history of the Nation except for the 
dark war year of 1944 and, indeed, even 
that exception may well be set aside be- 
fore the year is out. 

The tax burden imposed upon the 
American people is the historic signifi- 
cance of this budget, make no mistake 
about it. The increase in tax collections, 
in revenues last year to this under the 
budget before us will be $96 Fillion. 
Spending between last year and this un- 
der the majority resolution will be up 
$64 billion over last year's resolution. In- 
deed, during the Presidency of Jimmy 
Carter spending will have increased by 
over $220 billion. That is where we find 
ourself today. 

But there is an alternative. There is 
an alternative I would say to my col- 
leagues which we have before us now, 
and that is the Latta substitute, the Re- 
publican substitute. Indeed, I would 
urge my friends on the other side, the 
independent Democrats, to turn this into 
a substitute that is not a Republican 
substitute by casting enough of your 
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votes for it so that you can knock that 
Republican name out of this substitute 
and make it a bipartisan substitute. In- 
deed, that is what will be best for this 
country of ours. 

So here is where we stand now, with 
a substitute in which we are proposing 
restraint on spending. I would say to my 
colleagues not to let anyone kid you by 
saying we are taking a meat ax to spend- 
ing, because it simply is not true. The 
substitute before us now increases 
spending by $50 billion over last year, I 
repeat, increases spending by $50 billion 
over last year. It simply does not in- 
crease it by $64 billion as the Democratic 
majority proposes to do. Indeed, in the 
substitute before us, of that $50 billion 
increase it includes increases in spend- 
ing by $27.7 billion in nondefense spend- 
ing. Nondefense spending is up by 6 per- 
cent. So do not let anybody tell you that 
we are strangling spending in nonde- 
fense. Do not let anybody tell you that 
we are bleeding our social programs to 
death. We are increasing our social pro- 
grams rather significantly, but we are 
attempting to exercise restraint. 

Why? 
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Because we think it is urgent that the 
tax burden on the American people be 
reduced. We think it is urgent that there 
be a tax cut as is proposed in this sub- 
stitute, $32 billion tax cut, so that the 
economy can be stimulated, so that we 
can increase productivity, so prosperity 
can return to America. Indeed, when 
there are those who talk about slowly 
bleeding America to death, I would say 
that it is inflation that destroys jobs and 
slowly bleeds our country today, that it 
is lack of investment to create new 
plants and more productive equipment 
that is slowly bleeding our country to 
death, that it is lack of savings which is 
slowly bleeding our country to death by 
not providing the adequate funding for 
mortgages for our home industry, for ex- 
ample. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 


(By unanimous consent, Mr. SHUSTER 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 


Mr. SHUSTER. So I say to my friends 
on both sides of the aisle that if we are 
going to have prosperity in America, if 
we are going to increase productivity 
and create real jobs for the disadvan- 
taged, if we are going to bring inflation 
under control, we must exercise spending 
restraint, as this substitute does. Equally 
importantly, we must reduce the tax 
burden on the productive people of 
America so that more money is left to 
invest and save and to increase produc- 
tivity. Today, indeed, we do have a 
choice—a choice between the biggest 
tax-burden budget in the peacetime his- 
tory of our Nation or a choice of a budget 
which attempts to get Government off 
our back, to provide a substantial tax 
cut to stimulate the economy and to cre- 
ate jobs, a budget which attempts to re- 
store the American dream to the Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SHUSTER. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. I congratulate the gentleman 
on a very, very good statement. I would 
like to point out that in the budget res- 
olution that we have before us presented 
by the majority of the committee, is it 
not a fact that there are tax increases of 
$28.7 billion for social security taxes, 
windfall profits tax, $13.6 billion, the 10- 
cent-a-gallon gas tax of $10.3 billion, 
the bracket creep brought on by infia- 
tion, pushing people into higher brack- 
ets, of $15 billion, miscellaneous taxes 
such as withholding on interest and divi- 
dends, which brings it to about $3.4 bil- 
lion, and Federal debt management, 
$11.7 billion, for a tax increase in 1981 
over 1980 of $79.3 billion? Is this not 
a fact? 

Mr. SHUSTER. The gentleman is real- 
ly being conservative. He is comparing, I 
believe, the resolution before us today 
with the adjusted fiscal 1980 resolution, 
and if we go back to the second budget 
resolution of fiscal 1980 and what we 
thought was the law of the land, the in- 
creases amount to $96 billion and not 
seventy-some billion dollars, so the gen- 
tleman is being very conservative, as is 
his nature. 

Mr. LATTA. That is correct. We go 
back only to the adjusted 1980 budget 
resolution with these figures, but I think 
it is well for our colleagues to know this. 
If they vote against our substitute and 
for the majority proposition, the type of 
taxes that they are cranking into this 
resolution, I do not think that they want 
to go back home and pound themselves 
on their chests and say, “Well, I voted for 
all of these tax increases to be cranked 
into that budget.” 

Mr. SHUSTER. History will record that 
those who vote for this majority budget 
resolution are voting for the largest tax 
burden in the peacetime history of this 
Nation. That is what the bottom line is 
here today. 

I thank the gentleman, and I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, on Friday, the Labor 
Department released statistics for the 
month of April indicating that unem- 
ployment had reached 7 percent. The re- 
lease of the figures resulted in my being 
immediately contacted by local television 
stations for comment. The question, of 
course, was what are you going to do, or 
what do you think Congress should do 
about unemployment. One possible im- 
plication was that we need to spend 
money. My answer was that the most 
serious problem facing the Nation is in- 
fiation not unemployment. If we do not 
bring inflation under control, our un- 
employment problem will become really 
serious. Statistics show that unemploy- 
ment cannot be reduced by accelerating 
money growth and inflation. The only 
enduring result of faster money growth 
(to finance Federal deflicts) is higher 
inflation. The important thing is that 
we do not panic and start enacting Fed- 
eral spending programs in an attempt to 
reduce unemployment. Although I con- 
cede there may be some period of tem- 
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porary dislocation vis-a-vis employ- 
ment, History shows that there is always 
a period of economic prosperity and em- 
ployment improves after inflation is 
brought under control. 

The major cause of unemployment 
right now is layoffs in the housing and 
automobile industries. In the case of the 
housing industry, building has come to 
a standstill because homes have become 
unaffordable, and one of the major 
causes for this unaffordability is the high 
interest rates brought on by inflation and 
the crowding out resulting from Federal 
debt management. The plight of the au- 
tomobile industry is partly due to infla- 
tion. But it is due primarily to the in- 
ability of the American automobile in- 
dustry to compete with the Japanese 
automobile industry. Since 1970 the per- 
centage of the American domestic car 
market going to Japanese imports has 
risen from 2 to 22 percent. I think it is 
time we take a close look at our import 
duty structure or possibly consider im- 
port controls. In any event, the unem- 
ployment rate increase should not be 
used as a reason to unbalance the 1981 
fiscal year budget. 

I think we should adopt the Latta bal- 
anced budget substitute because it bal- 
ances the budget without the need for 
the tax on gasoline and revenues antici- 
pated from withholding on interest and 
dividends. Both the Democrat and Re- 
publican budgets are technically bal- 
anced budgets and free of inflationary 
Federal deficits. 

If the Latta substitute fails, which now 
seems possible given the numbers, I plan 
to vote for the Giaimo budget because I 
believe so strongly that the first step 
toward fighting inflation is a balanced 
Federal budget. I have consistently called 
for a balanced Federal budget since com- 
ing to Congress. As a matter of fact, I 
have personally gone through the tedi- 
ous and difficult process of coming up 
with a balanced budget of my own. I 
would do that again for the fiscal year 
1981 budget, but the rule precludes offer- 
ing it. My budget would call for no new 
taxes and no tax cuts until the balanced 
budget resulted in a surplus which I feel 
confident would come along. 

But, given the options, I urge adoption 
of the Latta substitute because: 

First. The Latta substitute balances 
the budget at spending level roughly $14 
billion below the Giaimo budget or 2.3 
percent less. To me that is a significant 
difference in reducing inflationary po- 
tential. 

Second. The Latta substitute calls for 
a budget of $597.8 billion which is ap- 
proximately $2 billion below anticipated 
receipts for fiscal year 1981. 

Third. Based on anticipated revenues, 
the $611.8 billion Giaimo budget spend- 
ing figure would call for an approximate 
$14 billion tax increase from $10 billion 
in anticipated revenue from the oil im- 
port fee. This I submit should be elimi- 
nated as it will result in a 10 cent a gal- 
lon tax on gasoline and increase the cost 
of living to those who can least afford 
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it—those who need their car to drive to 
work; and 

Fourth, $3.4 billion from withholding 
on interest and dividends which I would 
recommend be rejected. 

In short, both budgets are balanced. 
The Latta substitute is $14 billion easier 
on taxpayers, significantly more re- 
strained and, thus, will do significantly 
more to curtail inflation. 

Balancing the budget is so very impor- 
tant from a psychological standpoint. 

More than that, it would free up money 
for investment in the private sector, 
which would stimulate our economy. 
Treasury would not be required to finance 
additional public debt through the sale 
of bills, notes, and bonds. 

And, I think it would send a signal to 
foreign countries that we in the United 
States are determined to do something 
significant about inflation, which is most 
important. 

C] 1400 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYLIE. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the gentleman’s support for the Latta 
amendment. I think I also heard him say 
that the oil import fee, which would 
result in a 10-cent per gallon increase in 
taxes, and the new withholding tax on 
savings are totally outrageous. The gen- 
tleman does not want to tell the people 
of Ohio and his constituents that he 
voted for higher taxes on gasoline, on 
interest income dividends, or anything 
else. How then can the gentleman stand 
up in the well and say that he is going 
to vote for the Giaimo budget, which he 
knows contains a $76 billion tax increase? 
How can it possibly help the automobile 
industry in America to impose a $76 bil- 
lion tax increase on the American people? 
How can it do anything but further com- 
pound the economic problems we have 
today? 

Mr. WYLIE. Well, I do not admit that 
the Giaimo budget necessarily increases 
taxes by that amount. What the gentle- 
man's budget does—and that is one of 
the reasons why I do not necessarily like 
it—is that it calls for a bracketing up of 
taxes because of inflation, which the 
Latta budget also does, I might say. 

Now, as I said, I would like to have 
been able to submit my own budget. I 
would like to have balanced my own 
budget with no tax increases, no tax cuts; 
consider every item straight across the 
board and balance the budget right now. 
I know that after the budget is bal- 
anced, there would be a reduction in in- 
flation and Federal spending so that we 
could come to a tax cut. 

But, I think the most important need 
right now—and I understand the gentle- 
man’s position on this and I respect it— 
but I think that rather than a huge tax 
cut right now as the gentleman suggests, 
which I do not think is feasible right 
now, I think that we need to do is bal- 
ance the budget with present revenues. 
I do not think that we should call for 
increasing taxes to balance the budget or 
bracketing up taxes because of increased 
inflation to balance the budget. 
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Mr. KEMP. Will the gentleman con- 
cede that the Giaimo amendment in- 
cludes a $16 billion increase in revenues? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has again expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Kemp and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. WYLIE was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. KEMP. Will the gentleman con- 
cede that the Giaimo amendment raises 
the tax burden on personal incomes on 
gasoline, on savings 

Mr. WYLIE. To which I object. 

Mr. KEMP. Pardon? 

Mr. WYLIE. To which I object, and I 
have said so. Also, I object to the with- 
holding tax. 

Mr. KEMP. The gentleman said that 
he is going to vote for the Giaimo budget. 
How can he? 

Mr. WYLIE. May I reclaim my time? 
The gentleman did not get my point, I 
might say to the gentleman from New 
York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
time left. 

The gentleman reclaims his time. 

Mr. WYLIE. I thank the chairman 
for allowing me to reclaim my time. 

No, the point I am making is, I think 
the most important concept right now 
for the benefit of America vis-a-vis our 
economy is a balanced budget, and I 
have been saying that for 13 years since 
I have been in Congress. This is the 
14th time I have said that. We must 
come to a balanced budget. 

I think the Latta substitute is a far 
better way to come to a balanced budget, 
but if the Latta substitute fails, and I 
encourage everybody in the House to vote 
for it and certainly hope it passes, but 
as I said, given the numbers there is a 
possibility that it might not pass; then 
I am committed to the process of a 
balanced budget, which the Giaimo 
amendment calls for, rather than no 
balanced budget at all. 

Now, I also object to the fact that 
Mr. Gramo put in his budget resolution 
fiscal 1980 increases in Federal spending. 
For that reason, I think the Latta sub- 
stitute is far more preferable so that 
we can get a separate vote on the fiscal 
1980 budget, but I am committed to the 
proposition that right now, from a 
psychological standpoint and to keep the 
Government out of the borrowing 
market, to finance additional public 
debt, and for the signal it will send to 
other countries of the world, that the 
great United States of America is com- 
mitted to a balanced budget and to 
bringing inflation under control. I think 
this is all important and overriding. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYLIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Latta substitute. 
Although I do not agree with all of the 
target levels set forth in this amendment, 
I feel that it is essential we make a firm 
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commitment to reducing the tax burdens 
now. 

The committee budget, and many of 
the other amendments we have consid- 
ered, achieve the political goal of creat- 
ing a balanced budget—but they do so by 
increasing revenues, not by holding the 
line on spending. The Latta, Republican 
substitute, does not cut overall spending; 
in fact, it provides a modest and needed 
increase in outlays over the current year. 
But it does reflect a hard commitment to 
holding the line on spending, and reduc- 
ing the rate of Government growth. Out- 
lays are approximately $14 billion less 
than the levels allowed under the com- 
mittee budget and the revised budget 
submitted by the President. 

Just as important, the Republican sub- 
stitute proposes to return approximately 
a net of $32 billion in new revenues to the 
taxpayers. These are revenues which 
have been generated by the rampant in- 
flation of the past year. It is unfair and 
immoral of us to keep these revenues. It 
is also bad economics; these revenues, if 
returned to the taxpayers, can be rein- 
vested in our economy, and used to up- 
grade our productive capacity. They can 
be invested in savings instruments, to 
provide new funds for home mortgages 
and home construction. They will help 
reduce the interest rate, by making more 
funds available in the private market. 
They will reduce the credit crunch. And 
taken in conjunction with the restrained 
growth allowed in the GOP budget, they 
will reduce the terrible inflationary pres- 
sures that people are currently experi- 
encing. 

Finally, the Republican substitute al- 
lows us to address the separate issue of 
the 1980 budget overrun in full fashion, 
not in cursory style. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel it is time for us 
to lay it on the line. The Republican sub- 
stitute is the one budget which reduces 
the rate of Government growth while 
returning the unearned gains of Gov- 
ernment-induced inflation to the tax- 
payers. It is the one chance we have to 
show the public that we are going beyond 
mere rhetoric in balancing the budget; 
that we are making a serious commit- 
ment to holding down the size of Gov- 
ernment. And it is the one hope for set- 
ting our economy on the road to recov- 
ery and prosperity. 

Mr. Chairman, 3 years ago this House 
voted on the Holt amendment. It called 
for a balanced budget in fiscal year 1981. 
You recall it was very closely defeated 
after some last minute “persuasion” by 
the majority leadership to change votes. 
If we had succeeded then the economic 
and inflation picture would have been far 
brighter. Let us not make the same mis- 
take. I urge an “aye” vote. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYLIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, we have 
completed the scheduled 14 hours of gen- 
eral debate on the first concurrent reso- 
lution on the budget for fiscal 1981, and 
are engaged in an as yet uncertain num- 
ber of hours’ debate on various amend- 
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ments, all of which purport to balance 
the budget in one fashion or another. 

The American people—the taxpayers 
who finance the programs the Congress 
imposes upon them—are following our 
deliberations with closer attention than 
ever before. They are demanding a bal- 
anced budget, as they should, but they 
are confused as to what we are doing. 
No wonder. 

In January we received the President’s 
fiscal 1981 budget, which he termed 
“austere.” In March we received his re- 
vised 1981 budget. The House Budget 
Committee has presented its version. The 
Republicans have a substitute, offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Latta), 
which I intend to support. While we are 
at it, we have also considered another 
“temporary increase” in the ceiling on 
the national debt, as well as a third con- 
current resolution on the budget for fis- 
cal 1980, because the second budget reso- 
lution did not allow for enough spending. 
And all of this is theoretically meaning- 
less, because the first concurrent resolu- 
tion on the budget only sets spending 
targets; it does not “lock in” such spend- 
ing; it does not spend a cent; it does not 
cut a cent. 

There is one fact we should all remem- 
ber: We talk about reducing Federal 
spending and balancing the budget; the 
President can propose, as he should, and 
he can recommend—but only Congress 
can cut spending. The appropriations 
bills contain the actual spending to run 
the entire Federal Government and all 
its programs. 

Unless this Congress is willing to sup- 
port an across-the-board reduction in 
each appropriation bill, all the rhetoric 
of the new-found budget cutters at the 
White House and in this Congress will 
be useless. Some of us have supported 
these percentage across-the-board cuts 
for years; we have endured criticism for 
trying (before it became fashionable) to 
cut Federal spending. We have not given 
up—certainly not now when it looks as 
though we are gaining converts. We all 
know when appropriations time rolls 
around this summer whether these con- 
versions are merely temporary or more 
enduring. 

We are being asked to include the 
reconciliation process in the first budget 
resolution. Great. Why didn’t we do this 
last year on November 8 when we con- 
sidered the second budget resolution? 
We had an opportunity then to agree to 
the other body’s reconciliation efforts 
and instruct the appropriate committees 
to reduce spending by $6 billion. We lost 
by 15 votes. Apparently there were not 
enough budget cutters on the bandwagon 
that time. If we had not lost that recon- 
Ciliation effort, it is entirely possible that 
the food stamp program would not now 
be facing a shutdown—a program that 
needs $2.6 billion to continue for 4 more 
months. 

In discussing the various budgets 
which have been presented to us, I feel 
it is important to draw distinctions. 

There is a vast difference between the 
Budget Committee’s recommendations 
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and the Republican substitute: First, the 
Republican substitute is $14 billion 
smaller than the committee’s proposal; 
second, it is $32 billion smaller than the 
President’s first 1981 proposal; third, it 
provides a $32 billion tax cut for the 
American people; fourth, it does not re- 
duce funds needed to provide our veter- 
ans with proper medical care, pensions, 
and compensation; fifth, it does not an- 
ticipate cuts in social security benefits; 
sixth, it rejects the imposition of Presi- 
dent Carter’s 10-cents-a-gallon gasoline 
tax (which would add an additional $12.6 
billion tax burden); and seventh, it re- 
jects the President’s proposal to withhold 
tax on interest and dividends at the time 
of payment. 

The Republican substitute calls for 
control by Congress of uncontrollable ex- 
penditures—transfer payments. By insti- 
tuting a review of existing automatic in- 
dexing features and returning some of 
the programs to the yearly appropria- 
tions process, Congress will regain the 
control it relinquished years ago when 
inflation was not a serious concern. 

The Democratic budget calls for a bal- 
anced budget and a tax cut on one hand, 
but with the other hand, imposes the 
largest peacetime tax burden in the his- 
tory of the country—$613.8 billion, which 
amounts to an increase of 16.1 percent 
ml year. 

The Republican substitute balances 
the budget at a spending level $14 billion 
below the Democratic budget, and at the 
same time, provides the American tax- 
payer. both individual and corporate, 
with tax cuts of $32 billion, essentially 
by slowing the increase in government 
spending. 

The American people have had it; they 
want spending cuts and a balanced 
budget—convincing proof that Congress 
is serious in its efforts to bring spending 
under control. America’s taxpayers are 
taking up the refrain that was shouted 
from open windows in the movie “Net- 
work”—“I'm sick and tired and I’m not 
going to take any more!” 

This is not going to be an easy year: 
necessary actions are not going to be 
popular with everyone, but decisiveness 
is required lest we continue paving the 
road to national bankruptcy with worth- 
less dollars. 

We all receive letters from people sup- 
porting cuts in spending, providing it 
doesn’t affect their program, their proj- 
ect. Of course we all share great concern 
for the human needs of the people of 
this country, and indeed, throughout the 
world. 

Right now, however, the greatest hu- 
man need of all is for our society to be 
given relief from rampaging inflation— 
relief which can only begin to take place 
with a reduction in Federal spending. 
Should we fail to get spending under 
control, the inflationary consequences 
will be far worse than the spending re- 
ductions imposed. It is tempting to say 
“yes” to all of the worthy program fund- 
ing offered, but it is irresponsible to do 
so. 

The Conable amendment to restore 
$1.7 billion in fiscal 1981 for State reve- 
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nue sharing was worthy of support. It 
did not add to the budget, but cut by 5 
percent certain categorical grant pro- 
grams to State and local governments, 
except those that provide direct benefits 
to individuals, such as welfare, medicaid 
and food stamps, or those designed to 
stimulate urban and rural economic de- 
velopment. The National Governors’ As- 
sociation fully supported the Conable 
amendment, and indeed, urges a reas- 
sessment of the nearly 500 categorical 
grant programs which have preempted 
much of the decisionmaking power by 
State and local officials, while contribut- 
ing greatly to the budget problems facing 
us today. 

I have long been a supporter of the 
concept of revenue sharing because it 
minimizes interference by Washington 
in State and local affairs. Illinois is a 
good example of responsible utilization of 
the State share; all revenue sharing 
funds are used for elementary and sec- 
ondary education—a decision made by 
Illinois State officials, not Washington. 
Of course, such funds should be contin- 
ued. 

Although our actions throughout con- 
sideration of the first concurrent reso- 
lution on the budget will theoretically 
have no force of law, it is the first real 
opportunity this year for us to demon- 
strate to the American people that we 
are serious about reducing Federal 
spending while reducing the tax burdens 
of the productive members of society. 

The choices are clear: The Demo- 


cratic-controlled Budget Committee res- 
olution balances the budget at $612 bil- 
lion by raising taxes $960 for every 


working American. The Republican sub- 
stitute cuts taxes, stimulates production 
and growth, provides for a strong de- 
fense, and means the average American 
family will be $528 better off than under 
the Budget Committee approach. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting the Republican substiute. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, as we consider today 
this preliminary budget resolution for 
fiscal 1981 expenditures, I recognize 
fully that for most Members of this Con- 
gress, we are breaking new ground. It 
has been a long, long time since this 
House seriously wrestled with the chal- 
lenge of balancing the budget. 

I note that some claim that a bal- 
anced budget is not a worthwhile en- 
deavor, that it would not kill inflation, 
and that it is only symbolic. I disagree. 
A balanced budget is very important in 
the fight against inflation. 

It will have a favorable psychological 
impact if Uncle Sam demonstrates re- 
straint in spending and borrowing. Econ- 
omists pretty well agree that beyond the 
mechanics of our monetary and economic 
system, inflationary expectations are one 
of the main generators of the borrow and 
buy attitude so prevalent today. Govern- 
ment should set an example for the Na- 
tion by living within its income. 

My party has long recognized the need 
for a balanced budget, and if we are suc- 
cessful in taking over control of the Con- 
gress, we will emphasize budget balanc- 
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ing every year, not just now and then, as 
a matter of wise fiscal policy. 

Beyond attaining balance, the way in- 
come and outlay are brought into line 
also is important in the light of our cur- 
rent economy. We do not believe that the 
present aim of increasing taxes to sup- 
port further spending is the correct way 
to balance the budget. We believe that 
the taxpayers should have more discre- 
tionary control over more of their earn- 
ings, and that incentives for savings and 
investment to increase productivity are 
needed, so we can produce our way out 
of inflation. This budget would achieve 
balance on the backs of the taxpayers. 
Government should again set an exam- 
ple. It should tighten its belt. My party 
would work toward a smaller, less re- 
strictive Government, that would pre- 
clude the need for continuous massive 
increases in Federal spending. 

One of the added advantages of a bal- 
anced budget is that it would begin to 
get the Government out of the money 
market. At a time when our economic 
community is being pinched by a credit 
crunch, large-scale Federal borrowings 
such as we have in this year are detri- 
mental to economic recovery. 

The major failure of the budget sys- 
tem is that it does nothing about con- 
trolling off-budget items. We know that 
these expenditures exist. We know that 
some $16 billion in deficits will be run up 
by off-budget spending. It is a form of 
deception to pretend that these expendi- 
tures do not really count, and that we 
are really balancing the budget when we 
really are not. The so-called off-budget 
items are really part of the fiscal problem 
and that should be dealt with. 

We cannot really claim to have a bal- 
anced budget until we fully consider off- 
budget expenditures, until we match to- 
tal revenues with total spending. 

These off-budget items tend to become 
a hiding place for Federal spending. In 
1973 they totaled only $60 million, but 
they have increased nearly 300 times over 
just the past 7 years. The projected $43 
billion deficit for this year is not a true 
figure. Off-budget borrowing will be 
added, and the Federal Government will 
be barging into the money market to 
take a much larger share of available 
credit than it should, when we need huge 
capital expenditures by business, to 
upgrade its facilities and increase 
productivity. 


I pointed out this discrepancy last year 
when we were considering budget resolu- 
tions. This year, when a projected bal- 
anced budget is being considered, mis- 
leading the public by ignoring $16 billion 
in Federal expenditures reduces the so- 
called balanced budget to a fiscal 
falsehood. 


There is much work to be done. This 
resolution does not address the real fiscal 
problems of this Government. It does not 
establish a trend of reining in Govern- 
ment to provide more wherewithal for 
private investment. It does not lay the 
groundwork for a series of balanced 
budgets that we will need to keep infla- 
tion at bay in the future. 


I am convinced that the balanced 
budget concept is here to stay. It is man- 
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dated for one thing by the staggering in- 
terest payments to support $850 billion 
in past deficit spending. Interest now to- 
tals more than half as much as our entire 
defense budget. 

It has been traumatic for some to con- 
template this sudden plunge into fiscal 
responsibility. To facilitate further 
progress toward accepting budget bal- 
ance as a congressional policy, I urge 
that the House reconstitute a special se- 
lect committee, assigned to study fully 
the entire Federal fiscal process, with 
emphasis on phasing out off-budget 
items. 

Down through history, republics such 
as ours have fallen victim to unfettered 
inflation. We can help our Nation ward 
off that peril by setting our Federal fiscal 
house in order and keeping it that way. 
We have a beginning, but a long way to 
go to establish sound management of our 
fiscal program. The next step is to move 
toward a truly balanced budget, reflect- 
ing total Federal spending, including 
what now are called off-budget outlays. 

o 1410 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Arizona (Mr. RHODES) has 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. RHODES 
was allowed to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr. BETHUNE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. BETHUNE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very impressed with the gentleman’s sug- 
gestion that we have a select committee 
to consider the impact of off-budget 
items. The gentleman and I have worked 
together on this part of the budget proc- 
ess, and we have learned that there is 
now some $500 billion in off-budget items 
which are under the category of Federal 
credit assistance programs. 

Almost all of our committees and those 
who have looked at the problem have 
come to the conclusion that we cannot 
really ascertain the impact that this has 
on our economic situation in the country. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Arizona (Mr. RHODES) has 
again expired. 

(On request of Mr. BETHUNE, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. RHopES was al- 
lowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. BETHUNE. So, Mr. Chairman, I 
have been wondering about this lately: 
How is it that we can spend all this time 
here in this Chamber speaking about the 
impact of fiscal policy when we do not 
even know the nature and extent of cred- 
it assistance programs and what that 
might be doing to our economic situa- 
tion in the country? 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas (Mr. BETHUNE) 
is absolutely correct. 


As I have said on this floor before, 
when we set up the congressional budget 
system, we had more in mind the im- 
pact in macroeconomics that Federal ex- 
penditures would have on the total econ- 
omy of the country. We have not gone 
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that route. We have gone too much, I 
think, to a line item system. 

I think we need to rise up above the 
little hills and valleys that we see day 
by day and look at the whole picture, and 
if we do, we are going to do things a 
lot differently than we do now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Arizona (Mr. RHODES) has 
again expired. 

(On request of Mr. CONABLE, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. RHODES was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to thank my friend, the gentleman 
from Arkansas (Mr. BETHUNE), for hav- 
ing emphasized this point in the dis- 
tinguished minority leader's presenta- 
tion. 

It is important that we look at the 
definitional problems that we have in 
our budget. It is obvious that although we 
are moving toward a technically balanced 
budget, a world of sin is hidden behind 
that word, “technically.” The off-budget 
items have an economic impact that is 
beyond our understanding. 

We do need to review this. We need to 
reform our budgetary definitions in ways 
so that a technically balanced budget 
will become a truly balanced budget and 
so that we will not have the implication 
of misrepresentation in the things we 
tell the American people about our 
budget process. 

I happen to believe this process is im- 
portant. It is important also that it has 
credibility, because an important process 
like this can have its importance and 
credibility seriously damaged by implicit 
misrepresentation to the American peo- 
ple about the full economic impact of 
what we are doing. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. Con- 
ABLE) for his contribution and also for 
the great work he has done as a former 
member of the Budget Committee and 
as the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means in trying 
to get this Government to make some 
fiscal sense. 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Chairman, I was 
interested in the gentleman's comment 
about the Government moving into the 
credit markets. 

In the gentleman’s judgment, have the 
high interest rates of today been in part 
due to the fact that the Treasury has 
had to go out and compete for that 
money to fund the deficits of 1980? 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, there is 
no question about it. I think even worse 
than the Treasury having to compete is 
the fact that private enterprise has to 
compete with the Treasury. 

We are talking about producing our 
way out of a recession. That will not be 
possible until the private sector has ac- 
cess to a money market at much lower 
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rates of interest than we now have. These 
high rates result largely from the spend- 
ing policies of our Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Arizona (Mr. RHODES) has 
again expired. 

(On request of Mr. REGULA, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. RHODES was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RHODES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Chairman, in the 
gentleman’s judgment, is a balanced 
budget one of the cornerstones necessary 
to get a reduction not only in inflation 
but in interest rates? 

Mr. RHODES. Absolutely. I do not 
know of any other way to do it. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port and I think most of the Members 
here support the gentleman‘s concept of 
including off-budget items within the 
budget, but that is only going part way, 
from my understanding of the total 
process and the problems we have. 

I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether or not he supports bringing in 
“tax expenditures” also to the total 
budgetary process, because that, too, has 
a lot to do with the economy and how 
this country is run and how we actually 
spend money up here. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I will 
say to my friend, the gentleman from 
Missouri, that I have never accepted the 
concept of tax expenditures, because to 
me that presupposes that everything be- 
longed to the Government to begin with, 
and that if we do not tax somebody, we 
are giving him back something he did 
not own but that the Government owned. 

I will agree with the gentleman that 
the revenue effect on what we do is im- 
portant, and it must be taken into con- 
sideration in computing the total re- 
sources which are available to the Fed- 
eral Government. But I cannot go along 
with the concept that everything belongs 
to the Government, and that if we give 
somebody something back, we give them 
something that was not theirs in the 
first place. 

Mr. VOLKMER. So the gentleman does 
not support the idea of bringing tax ex- 
penditures within the budgetary proc- 
ess? 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I will 
stand on my previous statement. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if the gentleman will tell us what is 
the amount of the off-budget items to 
which our colleague, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. CONABLE), has referred. 

Mr. RHODES. It is $16 billion this 
next year, and, of course, that continues 
to go up. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, it is $16 billion in 
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Federal financial bank borrowing. Of 
course, there are in the contingent lia- 
bilities all the Government guarantees, 
many of which come from off-budget as 
well as on-budget items, as those con- 
tingencies occur. So they have an im- 
pact on the allocation of credit. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the name of the game 
is inflation. If this Nation was not so 
vitally concerned with inflation and what 
it has done to the pocketbook of the aver- 
age American, we would not be in here 
wringing our hands about balancing the 
budget. 

Many of us have talked about a bal- 
anced budget for a number of years, and 
this is really the first time, I think, that 
both sides of the aisles are serious about 
achieving that objective. 

This Nation has been generous over 
the years providing literally billions and 
billions of dollars to help the less fortu- 
nates in this and other nations, yet we 
hear, year in and year out, the same 
Members standing up, wringing their 
hands, and talking about trying to bal- 
ance the budget on the backs of the poor. 
They express their humanitarianism for 
home consumption by pleading the cause 
of the poor, the downtrodden, the op- 
pressed, the underprivileged, the handi- 
capped, the young, the black, the old, and 
all across the board. Those people, I say 
to the Members, are just as badly hurt, 
if not more so, by insidious inflation than 
other segments of our society. 

So when they say that we are trying to 
balance the budget on their backs, we are 
actually helping those people by reducing 
inflation so they can come into the mar- 
ketplace and not be ripped off by high 
prices and cheap dollars. 

As we end this fiscal year on October 1, 
the national debt, the public debt, that 
monster created by the big spending 
Congress, will be right at $900 billion. I 
think, more accurately, it will be $896.4 
billion. 

How did we get to that place in his- 
tory? Well, it is very simple. I do not 
want to say it is just because one party 
controlled the Congress for 26 years, but 
that is the fact. They have not been able 
to resist the temptation to vote for every 
high-sounding spending program that 
appeals to the voters, looking at the bal- 
lot box and going home and telling them 
about all they have done for them. But 
then, when it comes to time to pay for 
our excess, why, they know their con- 
stituents would frown on increased taxes, 
so they authorize and appropriate money 
we do not have, go to the marketplace 
and borrow it, pay high rates of interest, 
charge it to future generations, all of 
which creates further inflation. Not a 
very pretty picture. 
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This thing boils down, finally, to only 
two objectives, or the single objective 
with two routes, and it is probably over- 
simplified, but I think the American peo- 
ple understand it. The recommendation 
of the Budget Committee that is before 
this House is a balanced budget. How 
is it achieved? By increased taxes, Can 
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you tell me any constituent in your dis- 
trict who wants increased taxes? The 
other alternative is the Latta substi- 
tute, which I support, that is, to achieve 
a balanced budget. How? By reducing 
Government spending. 

That is the choice we have here today. 
This is the choice I am going to make: 
I am going to vote for the Latta substi- 
tute. But, unlike some of our other col- 
leagues who, in all sincerity, have said 
that they will go with it either way be- 
cause it carries the words “balanced 
budget,” I will not support the Giaimo 
bill, the committee bill, of balancing the 
budget with increased taxes. I do not 
think the public wants it. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEVINE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank the gentleman 
very much for yielding, and I certainly 
agree with what the gentleman in the 
well said. I will vote identically as the 
gentleman from Ohio has stated that 
he will, and I will not support the new 
Democratic tax-raising way to balance 
the budget. 

What is happening—and I am sure the 
gentleman has read, as I have, in many 
journals that have been publicized—the 
gross national product of the overall pic- 
ture of our economy, the new budget goes 
up by 2 percentage points, from 20% per- 
cent to nearly 22.4 percent, consuming 
what is being produced in this country 
for the Federal budget. 


So what it amounts to is that we still 
have more people getting on the wagon 
and less people producing, and in order 
to get out of the mess we are in, we have 
to increase productivity. That will not 
be done by raising taxes but by lowering 
taxes. All they are doing is putting more 
of the same old medicine that is making 
the horse sick. Right now they are just 
going to give us a little more tax-and- 
spend-and-elect, and we have reached 
the point where we are beating the 
golden goose of the market system over 
the head in this country. 


We must do it now. 


Mr. DEVINE. I thank the gentleman 
from Idaho. He being from that great 
State, will recognize what the old farmer 
said: “If everybody climbs in the wagon, 
who is going to pull it?“ That is one of 
the problems. 

Let me conclude, Mr. Chairman, by 
saying that I recently took a poll of con- 
stituents in my district on what they per- 
ceive as the real, genuine cause of in- 
flation. Is it, as the President said, 
OPEC? Is it the President himself? What 
is it? Fifty-three percent responding 
said, “The Congress.” They are catching 
on. They know where the cause is. It is 
on us. Let us be honest with the tax- 
payers, give them a balanced budget by 
cuong spending—not by increasing 

axes. 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 


to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pending substitute, and I ask the 
chairman of the committee if I am cor- 
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rect in understanding that the pending 
substitute eliminates all money for fiscal 
year 1980 for refugees. 

Mr. GIAIMO. If the gentleman will 
yield, I believe it does, because the money 
for refugees was included in the Giaimo 
amendment which we passed last week. 
In addition to which, there was some 
basic refugee money in the original 
budget revision that came out of the 
committee. 


Mr. FASCELL. I thank the chairman. 
That was my understanding. I wanted 
to get that confirmation on the record. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, I am unalterably 
opposed to the pending substitute, and 
I would urge that it be defeated and that 
we support the committee bill now, as 
amended by the Giaimo amendment. 

Let me ask the chairman another 
question: Both the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee and the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee have ordered reported 
the Foreign Service Reform Act of 1980. 
Both versions contain an entitlement 
provision effective in fiscal year 1981 
which would bring the Foreign Service 
personnel salaries in line with the rest 
of the Government personnel. The cost 
of this provision in fiscal year 1981 is 
estimated at $34 million. Is it correct to 
assume that the international affairs 
targets in account No. 150 are flexible 
enough to accommodate this entitle- 
ment? 

Mr. GIAIMO. If the gentleman will 
yield, the answer is “Yes”; I believe the 
targets could accommodate this entitle- 
ment and thereby permit the Foreign 
Service Reform Act to go forward this 
year. But it should be understood that 
the committee recommendations did not 
specifically include the increased cost of 
$34 million, so those costs would have to 
be absorbed within the State Department 
totals. But I think that there would be 
enough money in there so that it could 
be done. As the gentleman knows, in 
function 150 there is over $24 billion in 
eee authority and $9.6 billion in out- 
ays. 

Mr. FASCELL. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman for his response. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong support 
of the Latta amendment, and I urge all 
of my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle to support it. I ask my colleagues 
also to put aside the natural partisan- 
ship that comes at a time like this, as 
we advance different proposals, each with 
a different label on it, because I think it 
is in the interest of the country that we 
try to find an accommodation that will 
permit a balancing of the budget. 

I quite agree with those who say that 
the fact of the balanced budget may not 
be as important as the content, and that 
is the reason I am supporting the Latta 
proposal which, as I see it, permits a 
much more substantial tax reduction 
over the expected revenue figures in the 
President’s budget, and which I think 
for that reason would be good for our 
country already strangled by taxation. 

There is a substantial aura of make- 
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believe, however, about our prognostica- 
tions for the economy for the coming 
year. We talk about a balanced budget. 
It is only balanced based on the assump- 
tions that both sides are making in this 
debate. In fact, we can see around us 
a sharply contrasting economy and a 
substantial potential reduction in Gov- 
ernment revenue, which may very well 
put the budget back into very serious 
imbalance as we pursue policies which 
tend to shrink the economy. 

But let us just start with the assump- 
tions that everyone seems to be making 
here. If you look at these figures, you 
will see that we really are not far apart 
in terms of the total tax revenues to be 
expected, based on those assumptions for 
fiscal year 1981. 

For instance, the Latta amendment 
substitute would bring in revenue after 
the tax cuts proposed by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio of around 
$600 billion. That is $71 billion more tax 
revenue than was raised in fiscal year 
1980. The Giaimo proposal would bring 
in $613.8 billion, $85 billion above the 
revenue to be expected for fiscal year 
1980, and of that $85 billion, $79 billion 
represents new and higher taxes or the 
result of bracket creep. 

The Carter budget expects $100 bil- 
lion of additional revenue. 

All three of them, then, involve sub- 
stantial additional tax revenue. I think 
we have to acknowledge that we are a 
little bit pregnant even with the Latta 
amendment, that even there the budget 
is balanced by a substantial increase in 
tax revenues, although the gentleman 
does try to cut back on those revenues 
to some degree in order to reduce the 
bleeding of the American taxpayer, to 
go back to an unfortunate simile from 
earlier in the debate. 

I would like to say to my friends on 
the majority side: I urge you not to re- 
spond with partisanship to the Latta 
proposal because it happens to be a Re- 
publican substitute. Surely there are 
many people on your side, if party con- 
siderations are set aside, who would pre- 
fer to be raising tax revenues by only $71 
billion and not by $85 billion, as the 
Giaimo proposal countenances. It seems 
to me, therefore, that many of your peo- 
ple would like to be able to support the 
Latta amendment, and I hope we will 
have some bipartisanship on it rather 
than further evidence of the natural 
competitiveness of this body. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONABLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, speaking 
about bipartisanship, I cannot think of a 
more important area in which to display 
bipartisanship than this area. And as the 
gentleman in the well knows, the budget 
resolution of the majority could not have 
gotten out of the committee without the 
help of the minority. 

Mr. CONABLE. I agree with what the 
gentleman says, and I would like to point 
out that the majority hopes for substan- 
tial Republican support for the Giaimo 
amendment in the event the Latta pro- 
posal does not carry. 
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If they are hoping for substantial sup- 
port from the Republicans, they are ask- 
ing us for bipartisanship at that point, 
even though they may be withholding it 
from us relative to the Latta amendment. 

What is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander. What is sauce for the Re- 
publicans is sauce for the Democrats. We 
should approach both these proposals not 
from the competitiveness of a partisan 
position, but from the hope that we can 
somehow get together in a broad coali- 
tion of support for a balanced budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Cona- 
BLE) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. CoNABLE 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. CONABLE. I personally hope the 
Latta amendment will carry. I do not 
know how I will vote on the Giaimo 
amendment if Latta does not carry, but 
I am not going to close the door to the 
possibility that we work out some sort of 
coalition concerned to balance the 
budget. 

It would be unfortunate were all the 
Members on my side to take the attitude 
under no circumstances are we going to 
vote for the Giaimo amendment simply 
because $14 billion more of tax revenue 
is raised under that than is raised under 
the Latta amendment. 

Were we to take that position and 
force the budget into defeat and have to 
go back to the committee the effect would 
probably be to have a budget ultimately 
that would involve considerably more 
spending and considerably more taxing, 
even more than the Giaimo proposal. We 
pave got to get together and try to avoid 

at. 

My strong hope though at this point 
is that the Latta amendment will not be 
consigned to oblivion solely because it is 
a Republican proposal. It has been care- 
fully thought through. It is a point of 
view that many people on the Demo- 
cratic side of the aisle can support, and 
it is my hope that it will have the open- 
minded consideration of people on that 
side of the aisle rather than the auto- 
matic response of partisanship, which I 
am sure nobody will not want Republi- 
cans to have at any point later in the 
deliberations here. 

I urge support of the Latta amend- 
ment. Its balance, at a lower tax level, 
is in the best interest of the country. I 
happen to think it is economically sound, 
that it is to the advantage of poor 
people, those who, through jobs and 
work and upward movement, are look- 
ing for a share in the promise of 
America. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. The gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. CONABLE) 
has made some remarks with respect to 
the need for bipartisanship in the devel- 
opment of a budget policy. I happen to 
agree with that basic concept. I want to 
acknowledge and express my apprecia- 
tion to Members of the minority party 
on the Budget Committee for their hav- 
ing supported this resolution as it was 
finally reported by the Budget Commit- 
tee. That was an example of bipartisan- 
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ship in the reporting of a balanced 
budget. It deserves to be acknowledged. 

The reason I would oppose the Latta 
amendment has little or nothing to do 
with partisanship, although I have heard 
stories to the effect that some leaders on 
the Republican side might be making a 
party issue out of the Latta amendment. 
Let us set that aside. If we are going to 
be nonpartisan, let us talk simply in 
terms of how we balance the budget. 

It seems to me important not only that 
we balance the budget in a dollar sense 
so that income and outgo are equal, but 
important as well to balance the budget 
in the scale of human values. It is impor- 
tant that the relative priorities of Gov- 
ernment be given their relative and equal 
recognition. It is precisely because I think 
that the Latta amendment would un- 
balance the rightful priorities of Govern- 
ment and leave gaping needs unfilled that 
I oppose it. 

Much has been said about defense, for 
example. Yet, the committee bill contains 
the Giaimo amendment, which makes 
allowances in fiscal 1980 for necessary 
additional expenditures for defense re- 
quested by the President—to compensate 
for higher fuel costs, for example, and to 
pay the military on a scale of compara- 
bility. The committee bill contains $134.2 
billion for fiscal 1980, as against the fig- 
ure of $129.9 billion, which is represented 
in the Latta substitute. 

In other words, there is more money 
for defense in fiscal 1980 by some $4.3 
billion in the committee bill as it pres- 
ently stands than would be contained in 
the Latta substitute. 

Now let me acknowledge of course, that 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. LATTA) 
proposes to add 84 ½ billion more in out- 
lays for fiscal 1981. He proposes also to 
accommodate a $32 billion tax reduction 
in 1981. Everybody, of course, would like 
to see a tax reduction. But the question 
is whether our budgetary situation and 
the demands of our economy at this mo- 
ment can accommodate a $32 billion tax 
reduction and still produce a balanced 
budget. I seriously doubt it. 

The more closely we examine the re- 
straint exhibited by the House thus far, 
the more we must conclude that the 
membership has done well in balancing 
competing claims. We have demonstrated 
a responsible regard for fiscal solvency. 
We have rejected amendments which 
would have increased spending enor- 
mously for the cities. We have rejected 
other amendments which would have in- 
creased taxes substantially. 


Now it seems to me that if we are to 
maintain this balance, we must defeat 
the Latta amendment. That amendment, 
in my opinion, would abandon our budg- 
etary balance of human needs. Not con- 
tent with the very substantial reductions 
already made, it would slash budget au- 
thority for vitally necessary domestic 
programs by an additional $26 billion. 

The Latta amendment, if adopted, 
would reduce our Nation’s energy initia- 
tive in the coming year by almost $1 bil- 
lion. 

The Latta amendment would cut some 
$3.7 billion out of education, training, 
and employment programs. Should we 
do this at the very time when joblessness 
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seems to be rising and when job skills 
training is more necessary than ever? I 
think it would be penny-wise and pound- 
foolish to cut $3.7 billion out of education 
and training. 

But the biggest reduction of all those 
proposed by the Latta amendment would 
whack some $6 billion out of the income 
security programs. Those programs, of 
course, included food stamps and social 
security. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. WRIGHT) has 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WRIGHT 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. WRIGHT. Considering the reduc- 
tions that already have been made in eli- 
gibility for food stamps, I find it impos- 
sible to conceive that you could reduce 
that budget category by $6 billion more 
without ending food stamp benefits for 
some 21 million Americans and cutting 
social security benefits for America’s 
senior citizens, It seems to me that would 
be a very cruel thing to do. 

Without the Latta amendment, we 
have a balanced budget. We have a re- 
sponsible program. The budget resolu- 
tion in its present form provides a $2 bil- 
lion surplus. It provides a $10% billion 
cushion for a tax cut or as a hedge 
against budgetary contingencies. Surely 
this gives all the assurance we could rea- 
sonably expect that we definitely will 
have a balanced budget. 
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The committee bill provides a $18.3 
billion increase for fiscal 1981 in defense. 
That happens to be the biggest single in- 
crease that has been approved in any 
year since World War II. 

For all of those reasons I think we will 
decide and should decide, irrespective of 
party, that the greater balance lies in the 
committee legislation and that we ought 
to reject all of these additional amend- 
ments. If we do so we shall present to the 
world the clear demonstration that we 
do have the self discipline to balance the 
budget and thus to keep interest rates 
moving down as they have begun to move 
down. 

Interest rates, since we began this 
budget exercise, have moved down by 5 
points in 3-months Treasury bills. They 
have moved down by 1.5 points in mort- 
gage rates. If that is a recognition of the 
fiscal determination of the Congress to 
get the Government out of the borrowing 
market, then I think it is a salutary 
thing for the economy as a whole. I firmly 
believe that the reduction in the interest 
rates will do far more to stimulate in- 
dividual activity in the private economy 
than any amount of tax cut that might 
conceivably be included in the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. WRIGHT 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to my friend 
from Pennsylvania. 


Mr. SHUSTER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I am sure the distinguished 
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majority leader would not want to mis- 
lead the House when he talks about slash- 
ing here and slashing there. Would he 
not acknowledge that the Latta sub- 
stitute does not do any slashing; rather 
it simply restrains the increase? When 
the gentleman talks about slashing, I pre- 
sume he is talking about the Latta sub- 
stitute when compared with the Demo- 
cratic proposal, not when compared with 
the actual expenditures, because the 
Latta substitute increases spending by 
$50 billion a year; is that not a fact? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Of course I was com- 
paring the Latta substitute with the 
committee bill because it is the commit- 
tee bill which the Latta substitute seeks 
to amend. That is the choice before us. I 
have not carefully compared the Latta 
substitute with last year’s budget resolu- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has again expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Larra and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. WRIGHT was 
allowed to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. WRIGHT. I will accept the analy- 
sis of my friend from Pennsylvania that 
there may be incorporated in the Latta 
substitute totals an increase in spending 
over the last year’s figures. However, 
what we are comparing here is the Latta 
amendment as against the committee 
bill. That is the comparison from which 
we must make a choice today. What I am 
suggesting is that I do not believe, given 
the reductions which already have been 
made—painstaking, careful and selective 
individual spending reductions in these 
particular programs—that we can find an 
additional $6 billion, for example, to cut 
from income security. Certainly we can- 
not do it without cutting deeply into the 
benefits to which social security recip- 
ients, who have given most of their lives 
to working and are now expecting their 
rights under the social security program, 
are legally entitled and of which they are 
justly deserving. 

Most of the income security package 
consists of entitlement programs, not dis- 
cretionary programs that Congress may 
at its whim increase or reduce. We have 
said in law, for example, that social secu- 
rity beneficiaries are entitled to be made 
whole. In other words, we have provided 
in law that they are entitled to see their 
benefits increase on the scale at which 
inflation increases so that they are not 
made to suffer doubly from the rising 
cost of living. 

I do not believe that the figures repre- 
sented in the Latta amendment would 
permit us to keep faith with the social 
security recipients of this country. I know 
they would not permit us to keep faith 
with the social security recipients and, 
at the same time, make food stamps and 
other benefits available to the hungriest, 
the poorest, and the neediest people of 
our society. 

So what I am suggesting is that it is 
not in moral or ethical balance for us 
to seek the solution to inflation upon the 
backs of the poorest, the oldest and the 
most vulnerable people in our society 
who are already inflation’s worst victims. 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to my friend 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, let me just 
comment on a couple of things the gen- 
tleman has raised. Let me start with the 
last point about social security. 

I do not think my friend from Texas 
(Mr. Wricut) is trying to mislead the 
House into stating that we are proposing 
a cut in social security, because we are 
not. The gentleman knows that. What 
we are proposing in this function is that 
they can reduce it by æ numbers of bil- 
lions of dollars. We are not saying how 
they should do it. 

The Inspector General, as the gentle- 
man might recall, a year or so ago 
showed us some light. He said there is 
about $7 billion worth of waste down in 
the HEW alone. I am sure the gentle- 
man would like to see that reduced, as I 
would. So there is a good place to start. 

Let me just say something about food 
stamps, where the gentleman talked 
about food stamps, where the gentle- 
man talked about the same thing. We 
are not asking that they reduce food 
stamps, but what we do suggest is they 
might take a look at the overlap in the 
food stamp program. The gentleman 
knows about that. In these programs the 
gentleman alludes to we are just saying 
there are areas down in those depart- 
ments of income security that could 
tighten up and save a little money. 

Mr. WRIGHT. If the gentleman will 
allow me to reclaim my time, I would 
certainly recognize that he seems to be- 
lieve we could reduce expenditures in 
that one category by some $6 billion sim- 
plv through tighter administration. I 
think that is an elusive hope. I think it 
is an illusion, given the fact that we 
already have made reductions in admin- 
istration expenditures. We already have 
reduced travel allowances. Already we 
have cut the use of visual aids and the 
employment of consultants, and various 
other administrative expenses quite con- 
siderably in the budget that is before us. 
We already have required a reduction by 
attrition in the number of agency em- 
ployees. I find it difficult to conceive that 
we could reduce that one category by an 
additional $6 billion without cutting into 
the food stamps for the most needy of 
our citizens and into the social security 
benefits. 

Mr. LATTA. I would say to the gen- 
tleman no one would want to reduce 
food stamps for the most needy in our 
midst, and nobody proposes we do that. 

Let me just comment further since the 
gentleman started with national defense, 
which is probably a good place to start 
in comparing some figures. I noticed the 
gentleman did not mention the other 
body; the other body’s budget figure is 
quite a bit higher than the Latta Re- 
publican substitute. The other body re- 
ports out $155.7 billion. Ours is $152.4 
billion. The gentleman in the well knows, 
as I know, that when we go to conference 
that the figure of $147.9 billion in this 
budget resolution of the majority is not 
going to hold. 


The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Latra and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. WricHT was al- 
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lowed to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. LATTA. If the gentleman will yield 
further, President Carter asked for $150.5 
billion, so we are not out of line. I would 
say when we come back from conference 
I would be willing to bet that the con- 
ference figure will be closer to the Re- 
publican figure than the figure reported 
out by the gentleman’s committee. 

Mr. WRIGHT. If the gentleman will 
allow, I am not sure I would quarrel with 
that prognostication. Let us be frank. I 
think it quite likely that what finally 
comes from the conference committee 
will have a higher figure for defense than 
the figure contained in the resolution, 
notwithstanding the fact this resolution 
contains $18 billion more than the Sep- 
tember resolution of last year contained. 
That is a very substantial increase. I 
think it quite likely that the result of 
the conference committee will be a higher 
figure for defense. I think it would be 
most unfortunate, however, if the House 
were to go into the conference commit- 
tee already having mandated Draconian 
cuts in the programs for training and 
for jobs, for education and social security 
beneficiaries, and find ourselves without 
any trading room at all. 
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Certainly we would be extremely un- 
wise to get ourselves locked in with no 
latitude whatever to provide the stimulus 
which the economy, quite conceivably, 
might need. Too long did the Federal 
Reserve hold onto high interest rates. 
They have begun to cause a very rapid 
slide in the economy. I am very pleased 
to discover that now, belatedly, the in- 
terest rates are beginning to come back 
down. It seems to me that the two most 
salutary examples that we can show to 
the American consuming and investing 
public would be a balanced budget and 
a reduction in interest rates to a reason- 
able and normal level. I believe those 
two things can stimulate a revival in the 
American economy, and it will be pri- 
marily sparked in the private sector. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Of course, I yield to the 
gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank my good friend 
for yielding. He is making his point well, 
but I think the problem with his premise 
is in my district, where we produce the 
timber to build the houses in the gentle- 
man’s district, all of the sawmills are 
now shut down, so it is the private sec- 
tor that is paying the price for Govern- 
ment extravagance, and this budget that 
the gentleman claims has discipline has 
no discipline. It raises taxes $96 billion. 

Mr. WRIGHT. If the gentleman will 
rermit me to reclaim my time, I brand 
that as an absolute misrepresentat ci 
This budget does not raise taxes. 

Mr. SYMMS. It puts one in a higher 
tax bracket. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I am going to reclaim 
my time for the moment because the gen- 
tleman has raised a point which is, in 
my judgment, totally unfair and wholly 
inaccurate. This budget brought to us by 
the House Committee does not represent 
a tax increase. Nor does it put anybody in 
a higher tax bracket. That occurs only 
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when someone's earnings increase. Now 
let us be honest with one another. 

Mr. SYMMS. Revenues are up from 
last year. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The gentleman from 
Ohio’s proposal also would refiect an 
increase in revenues while embracing a 
proposed reduction in taxes. Certainly 
the gentleman from Idaho will recognize 
and admit that fact. Therefore, it is 
absolutely unfair, totally inaccurate, and 
grossly misleading to tell the American 
public that, because the economy grows 
and more revenues come in, we have 
raised their taxes. In this case we have 
not. Let us brand that for what it is right 
now—a misrepresentation. 

Mr. SYMMS. Does it raise the gross 
national product or does it not—these 
2 percentage points? The Government 
sector is getting bigger and the private 
sector is getting smaller. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I would suggest to the 
gentleman, if I could have 1 additional 
minute and I promise not to ask for any 
more, that it would be instructive to him, 
and I am sure it would be reassuring to 
him, to compare the percentage of the 
American public now employed by the 
Government with that percentage which 
was employed by the Government in 
1946. It has been reduced happily by 
some 4 to 6 percentage points, from about 
23 percent down to about 17 percent, per- 
haps by 6 percentage points. If the gen- 
tleman finds joy in that fact, Iam happy 
that I have been the missionary who 
has brought that gospel to him. I have 
good news to share with him. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Larra, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. WRIGHT was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas desire additional time? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I would not object to 2 
additional minutes. I had intended not to 
ask for more. 

I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 


Mr. LATTA. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. Let us talk a little bit about 
these additional taxes that are provided 
in the majority budget. 

Mr. WRIGHT. If the gentleman wants 
to say that we provide additional taxes, 
I want to correct him. We provide for 
additional revenues, not for additional 
taxes. We anticipate that revenues will 
be higher. But we recommend no increase 
in the tax rate. 


Mr. LATTA. The gentleman may call it 
whatever he likes—additional revenues 
that come from taxes. It is a burden on 
the American people. And cranked into 
the Budget Committee resolution as re- 
ported, out there is a 3.4 add-on for in- 
terest collection at the source immedi- 
ately as well as dividends. And there are 
cash-management add-ons to the tune 
of about $3.5 billion, something new this 
time. We have got a 10-cent-a-gallon gas 
tax the President put on that is going to 
hit the people of America at the pump 
May 15. That is new. 
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Mr. WRIGHT. If the gentleman will 
yield back my time, I will agree that we 
included that through the gentleman’s 
and my agreement. But we set it aside 
as a cushion for a tax reduction that 
would be aimed at increasing produc- 
tivity or for balancing the budget in the 
event of that contingency. It is in a 
separate account. We are not balancing 
the budget on the basis of new taxes. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Of course, I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut, the chair- 
man of the commitee. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I would like to address my- 
self to the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Latta). He knows very well, I am sure— 
I am certain he knows—that there is no 
new tax in this budget. That $3.5 billion 
on withholding on interest and dividends 
is existing law and has been. It is not 
a new tax. There has been a tax on inter- 
est and dividends. This merely provides 
for the withholding in advance of them, 
which is not a new tax. 

Mr. LATTA. Will the gentleman yield 
so I may respond to my chairman? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. The gentleman from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. Gramo) is going to have a hard 
time telling the American people who 
get those interest payments, say, every 
quarter that they are not adding on ad- 
ditional burdens on them when they have 
to wait until the next April 15—even 
though they have paid no tax—that they 
have not suffered from that new scheme 
of collection. May I just complete my 
statement. The gentleman is going to 
have a hard time convincing the people 
of America when they get stuck for 10 
cents more on the gallon come May 15 
that that is not something or other called 
a tax, or new revenue. The gentleman 
can call it what it is. They are going to 
be calling it a tax, and they are not going 
to like it. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Roussxror, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. WRIGHT was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Texas desire more time? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I will 
accept 1 additional minute, half for the 
gentleman from California (Mr. ROUSSE- 
LOT) and half of it for me. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. Let me just say briefiy 
to my colleague that I would want to 
comment on his remarks on the so-called 
additional energy initiative of $1 billion 
Federal spending, but I will take my own 
time to comment on that, and then I 
would encourage my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Texas, to stay and listen to 
what some of us will bring up then to 
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describe to him that there are now in 
fact tax increases in the majority resolu- 
tion and will detail them for him. 

Mr. WRIGHT. If the gentleman will 
give me back what remains of my time, 
I would simply like to say that, as all 
of us know, this budget does not encom- 
pass any new congressionally initiated 
taxes. Indeed, it sets aside the $10.5 bil- 
lion encompassed in the President's im- 
position of the oil import fee for a pro- 
ductivity tax reduction, or for balancing 
of the budget. It is a responsible budget. 
It is a balanced budget. It deserves to 
be supported. 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Latta substitute budget. It does give this 
House one more chance to put itself on 
record as being for a budget balanced 
by tax and spending cuts rather than 
huge tax increases as proposed by the 
majority as will be detailed by following 
speakers. 

The 1981 budget proposed by the ma- 
jority has gotten a lot of publicity be- 
cause it is supposedly so different from 
past budgets. But if you look at the rec- 
ord of past debates on the budget—just 
in this Congress—you will find that it is 
really more of the same old thing. The 
same old tax and spending increases are 
proposed every year. The same record- 
high inflation is the result. Yet everyone 
seems to act like they have amnesia in 
this House when it comes to figuring out 
the causes. 

Luckily, however, we do have the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp to refresh our mem- 
ories. During this same time last year, 
during debate on the budget, in fact on 
April 30 last year, the majority leader- 
ship once again downplayed the effects 
that all of these tax and spending in- 
creases would have on the economy. 
Then, as now, they seemed to suggest it 
does not make any difference what we do 
with the budget because it will have no 
impact on the number of people unem- 
ployed and whether we have a productive 
economy. We ignore any such impact, 
and then we say because we are going to 
have more people unemployed and we 
are going to have a nonproductive econ- 
omy, we are going to have to increase 
the domestic spending. It is time to focus 
in on that and to stop playing that game. 

The chairman of the Committee on the 
Budget stood here on the floor and as- 
sured us last year that inflation was a 
serious problem but he said, and I quote: 

What we think is going to happen is infia- 
tion is going to begin to come down later 
on this year in 1979 and 1980. 


When questioned by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. ROUSSELOT) as to 
exactly when this would happen, the 
chairman of the Committee on the Budg- 
et went on to predict that inflation would 
come down in the second and third quar- 
ters of 1979. 
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Well, the second and third quarters 
have come and gone and everyone knows 
this inflation has not only failed to abate, 
it has nearly doubled since that time. In 
the same colloquy the gentleman from 
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California reminded the chairman that 
he said the same thing a year before and 
that no such remedy for inflation has 
appeared then either. 

Well, here we are, Mr. Chairman, 
again, going around on the same merry- 
go-round, going over the same ground. 
We are being assured again this year that 
although the majority budget represents 
no meaningful departure from tax and 
spending policies of the past that some- 
how things are going to be different next 
year. And they will be. But they will be 
worse unless we pass a budget that makes 
a commitment to changing the course of 
the economy, which is what the Latta 
substitute does. It makes a $14 billion 
cut in Government spending, a $32 bil- 
lion tax cut and increases defense spend- 
ing by $4.5 billion and at the same time 
it balances the budget. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, how can we cut 
taxes, increase defense spending and still 
balance the budget? One of the answers 
we must talk about is trying to rein- 
vigorate the private economy so that it 
responds aggressively. 

In California it has happened and yet 
people tend to ignore that fact. We have 
10 percent of the population. Last year 
we produced 17 percent of all the new 
jobs in America, not because of what the 
“great” Governor Brown did for us, but 
because of what we did for ourselves in 
spite of the Governor. We cut taxes sig- 
nificantly. For the first time in 8 years 
we had an unemployment rate below that 
of the national average. It was not 
through some mysticism, it was through 
cutting taxes and thereby stimulating 
the private economy. 

Another of the answers, of course, is 
that the Latta substitute does propose 
more cuts in the spending increases on 
the domestic side of the Federal budget 
than some would like, but the redressing 
of the balance between domestic and de- 
fense spending can be justified by the 
statistics that many will present and 
have presented here today. 

Mr. Chairman, specifically, defense 
spending has declined over the last 25 
years from 50 percent of Federal outlays 
to 25 percent. There is one more reason 
I would like to point out why we must in- 
crease defense spending on the Federal 
level. If, when I were home in my district 
talking to my constituents during a town 
hall meeting, they were to come to me 
and talk to me about national defense, 
they would think I was crazy if I said to 
them, “Do not talk to me, go to your city 
council, go to your mayor, go to your 
county board of supervisors,” or in my 
particular State, God help us, “go to 
Governor Brown.” That is because only 
the Federal Government can constitu- 
tionally raise an army for defense. The 
States cannot do it. State and local gov- 
ernments can raise revenues for all other 
kinds of programs but they are not in the 
business of national defense and security. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that may seem 
like a very simple civics lesson but it is 
something you do not hear uttered very 
often on the floor of this House. Yet 
many of my colleagues act as if cutting 
increases, increases in social spending on 
the Federal level, means that all social 
programs will cease to exist. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. SHUSTER and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. LUNGREN was 
allowed to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. LUNGREN. They ignore the fact 
that federally funded domestic programs 
are often duplicative and even triplica- 
tive of the other two levels of government 
and that the potential for further action 
in domestic programs remains strong at 
the State and local level and with non- 
governmental organizations and individ- 
uals. 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, we have often 
heard the argument that States and local 
governments are in a better fiscal posi- 
tion than we are. If that be the case, 
then that is where we ought to be look- 
ing. Also it is considerably more efficient 
to deal with these programs on the State 
and local level than somehow funneling 
it through the Federal program and hav- 
ing it dribble on down to the people that 
we want to help. 

Mr. Chairman, in defense, however, we 
have no fallback position. What we have 
on the Federal level is it. This is a cate- 
gory where we really have to worry about 
programs evaporating. It is amazing to 
me that President Carter fought so hard 
against last week’s substitute budget fea- 
turing higher defense spending; in fact, 
he even had the Department of Justice 
calling my office urging me to vote 
against it when the amendment had ab- 
solutely nothing to do with any of the 
categories of funding with the Depart- 
ment of Justice. And this occurred after 
the President specifically had asked for 
an increased defense commitment in his 
state of the Union address. 

Remember, this is the same President 
who predicted in his 1979 state of the 
Union address, which I sat here and list- 
ened to during my first days in office, 
that his 1980 budget would cut the defi- 
cit in half and begin to bring the infla- 
tionary spiral under control. Remember 
in that same message he confidently as- 
sured the Nation that a peaceful settle- 
ment was then being worked out to con- 
flicts raging in Iran and Nicaragua. 

Now, I do not have to remind the 
Chairman that our President was wrong 
in all those things, but that is just as 
the leadership of this House has been 
wrong in its predictions about inflation 
and the economy, year after year after 
year. How many times can you be wrong 
and still blindly follow the same course 
of action, as the majority sponsored 
budget resolution does again this year? 

Mr. Chairman, it is almost as if the 
budget process around here has a life of 
its own, divorced from reality and world 
events and you would think it has no 
impact whatsoever on the national 
economy. 

If that is true, Mr. Chairman, it con- 
trols us, now, rather than the other way 
around and it would make literally no 
difference who sits in these seats and 
votes when we vote on the budget. The 
only way to reverse this is to take the 
positive step to reclaim our responsibility 
for what goes into the budget. We can do 
it by refusing to pass the buck, as I have 
heard suggested around here, to the au- 
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thorizing committee, to the appropriat- 
ing committee, even to the*reconcilia- 
tion process or even to the President. We 
can stop throwing our hands up and say- 
ing inflation and spending are uncon- 
trollable and nothing can be done about 
it. Something can be done about it. We 
can make a commitment right here and 
now to change the direction of the budget 
by changing our tax and spending poli- 
cies. We can vote for the Latta sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. Chairman, it will not be a magic 
cure, it will not turn everything around 
instantly, it will not bring inflation 
down to zero next year or suddenly 
renew our leadership in world affairs, but 
it will be a step in the right direction and 
after that step will come many more that 
will eventually lead us to where we want 
to be. 

We have to take that first step which 
is to vote for a change, today, and realize 
that how you get to a balanced budget 
is as important as getting to a balanced 
budget. 

Mr. Chairman, in contrast to last year 
when we were being criticized on this 
side of the aisle and the gentleman from 
California (Mr. RousseLotT) was being 
criticized for even proposing a balanced 
budget, we now find that that critical 
rhetoric has been set aside and now the 
balanced budget is the new gospel here. 

Hopefully by today, or maybe in a few 
days, if we do not adopt it today, the 
other side will also get the religion of a 
tax cut to help the American people. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUNGREN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank the gentleman 
very much for yielding. I want to com- 
pliment the gentleman for his percep- 
tion of what the problem is. I think the 
most important point that the gentleman 
is making is that it is not so much 
where we are but where we are going and 
if we are going to restore optimism to the 
private economy again so we can get 
jobs back in the private sector and get 
people back to work, we have to start 
down here in Washington by slashing 
those disincentives on work and saving 
and investment production. The Latta 
substitute, although it may not go far 
enough, it starts us in a positive direc- 
tion for the restoration of the incen- 
tive system so people can have hope 
again. 

Mr. LUNGREN. When the gentleman 
talks about hove and optimism, I would 
just cite to the gentleman an article 
which appeared in the Washington Star 
yesterday which suggests that the aver- 
age taxpaying family of four is to pay the 
Federal Government $5,451 in 1980. That 
represents 27 percent of the salary. That 
does not even include State and local 
government taxes. 

Mr. SHUSTER. In my district, every 
time I go home, which is every weekend, 
I talk to people and they tell me they are 
trying to find ways to get out from under 
the entire Tax Code, to earn a living 
somewhere on the outside of the econ- 
omy. So what we are doing is pushing 
people out of the economy and the main 
stream of it. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. LUNGREN 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
with what the gentleman says. Just one 
other point. Some have talked about how 
the Latta substitute somehow hurts 
senior citizens. When I went home to my 
district a month ago, the thing senior 
citizens were most upset about was hav- 
ing a withholding on dividends and in- 
terests, because many of the senior citi- 
zens in my district have a small nest egg 
that gives them just a little bit of inde- 
pendence. They complained that money 
is going to go to Government which will 
supposedly sometime in the future give 
them a little bit of that money back. They 
need that money on a monthly basis, not 
next year. So it will have a major impact 
and that is part and parcel of the ma- 
jority budget. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUNGREN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SHUSTER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I would say to the gentle- 
man, we cannot let pass the statements 
made on this floor, albeit well inten- 
tioned, by our friend, the distinguished 
majority leader, and others, without re- 
sponding. 

Mr. Chairman, we were told that the 
Democrats have passed no new taxes or 
words to that effect. Now, nobody dis- 
putes the fact that the tax burden on the 
American people under their budget is 
$96 billion higher than the tax burden of 
last year. That is a fact which cannot be 
disputed. To the extent that the distin- 
guished majority leader is right in say- 
ing that it is without new taxes being 
passed, I say that is the worst kind of a 
possible increase in tax burden foisted 
upon the American people without this 
body passing any laws. The worst kind of 
a tax burden increase of all. 

Beyond that, let me share with you the 
specific numbers relative to the impact of 
fiscal year 1981 revenues on taxes ini- 
tiated by the Democrats during the 
Carter administration. 

First, social security tax increase, $28.7 
billion. 

Second, windfall profit tax, $18 billion. 
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Third, oil import fee, $12.6 billion; 
fourth, inflation induced bracket creep, 
$15 billion; and miscellaneous taxes, 
$12.8 billion. That is adding up to $87.1 
billion. So, nobody should be misled by 
the rhetoric that somehow we are not in- 
creasing taxes, somehow the Democrats 
are not imposing an increased tax bur- 
den on the American people. The facts 
speak for themselves, and all the fancy 
rhetoric in the world will not change 
the fact that this budget is the biggest 
tax burden in the peacetime history of 
the Nation thanks to Carter and the 
Democratic majority. 

Mr. LUNGREN. I would just like to 
point out that in my view the worst pos- 
sible tax increase is that increase which 
comes from bracket creep. This is the 
phenomenon that many people are run 
into higher tax brackets merely because 
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they increase their earnings to keep up 
with inflation. There are bills that have 
been introduced that would take care of 
that by indexing the tax system. Yet, we 
have not had an opportunity to vote on 
one of them. We are not in control of 
that. 

When I go home, people ask why we 
have not voted on tax indexing. I have 
to tell them that it has not even come 
out of committee. And bracket creep is 
the most insidious type of increase, be- 
cause we as Members can go home and 
say, “We never voted for a tax increase.” 
Yet, the people are paying higher 
amounts. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUNGREN. I yield to my colleague 
from California. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. Just to re- 
store some balance to this, I do think 
that it should be pointed out that the 
taxes that are in place, and I think the 
argument that is being raised by virtue 
of inflation in the system increasing the 
taxes, the reality is that the taxes that 
are in place, whether windfall profits 
tax, whether social security taxes, or 
whether the other taxes that have been 
imposed, have been imposed with bipar- 
tisan vote in most instances. 

I think it is difficult to say that it is 
solely a Democrat tax increase when the 
fact is, the reality is, with regard to those 
particular taxes, there was a joint effort 
to try to deal with the issues at the time. 

Mr. LUNGREN. I would be happy to 
have the gentleman join us in our effort 
to get hearings and get a bill on the floor 
that would have indexing of the overall 
tax system. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUNGREN. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate my colleague yielding, and 
want to thank him for his presentation. 
Many of the points he has made were in 
direct answer to our colleague from 
Texas, He is not here now, but maybe he 
will return—we did ask him to stay. It is 
this Congress that has imposed many of 
the tax increases on the people of this 
country. There is no doubt about it. My 
colleague from California (Mr. PANETTA) 
is correct; he voted for the so-called 
windfall profit tax, which is eventually 
going to be paid by the consumers of this 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has again 
expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Roussetor and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. LUNGREN was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Let me say to my 
colleague from California that he is cor- 
rect. The chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee has stated pretty deci- 
sively that there will not be consideration 
this year of tax reductions or of indexing, 
so the party that controls this House has 
made it difficult for us to be able to vote 
on the issue. That is one of the points we 
are trying to raise. 

We cannot change that, it is the Ways 
and Means Committee majority that will 
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not let us vote on that issue or have it 
come to the floor. It may be that the only 
place where we can vote on that issue is 
in this budget, because provided for in 
the Latta substitute is a tax decrease of 
$32 billion to reduce the tremendous bur- 
den of the $96 billion increase that will 
occur. I do not care when we voted for 
it—those increases will occur. The ma- 
jority may not like it, but the American 
public now knows that the responsibility 
for those tax increases is clearly on the 
majority’s shoulders. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate my col- 
league bringing that point out. 

Mr. LUNGREN. I just have one 
thing to add: That is, we can make this 
bipartisan issue if we adopt the Latta 
substitute. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUNGREN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the gentleman did an outstanding job 
of articulating the case for economic 
growth. The gentleman pointed out quite 
early on in his remarks clearly that how 
we balance the budget is as important, or 
equally important, indeed more impor- 
tant, than a balanced budget as an end 
in itself. 

The gentleman from Texas was tak- 
ing credit for getting interest rates to 
come down, I guess, from 19.5 percent 
maybe to 17.5 percent, according to one 
bank I saw recently. But, I think that 
the point also has to be made, as my 
friend from California pointed out, the 
way that the majority party plans to 
bring down interest rates is by causing 
the economy to decline. There is no doubt 
that you can get interest rates to de- 
cline if you want to slow down eco- 
nomic growth. As the gentleman 
pointed out, recession as an answer to 
high interest rates is an absolute tragedy 
in the lives of the American people. 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut (Mr. Grarmo). 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I have 
a great deal of respect for the author of 
this amendment, Mr. Larra from Ohio. 
I know his intentions are excellent; his 
purpose is excellent, and he is concerned, 
as Iam and as many of us are, about try- 
ing to reduce the burden, the heavy bur- 
den from the American taxpayer. I com- 
mend him for it. 


As the Members know, I disagree with 
him only because I believe he is going a 
little too far. Who is to know where the 
right numbers lie? We try our best. We 
have been criticized because inflation 
proved earlier estimates wrong. So be 
it. We are all grown people here, we can 
take criticism. 


Yet, recent spokesmen in the well like 
to characterize these as tax increases, 
and I think that is a deceptive practice 
to play on the American people. Revenue 
increases because of higher inflation, 
yes; but tax increases they are not. There 
are no tax increases in this bill. As a 
matter of fact, there are tax cuts, tax 
decreases. Where I differ from the gen- 
tleman from Ohio is on the size of the 
tax decrease. 
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We recommend a $20 billion produc- 
tivity-type tax reduction, and that is 
strictly a bipartisan decision which we 
arrived at in committee. Both the gentle- 
man from Ohio and I agree on that. He 
would like to make it more. He would 
like to go to $30 billion. I would like to 
go to $30 billion. I wish we could vote a 
$50 billion reduction in taxes for the 
American people, but we have other con- 
cerns. 

We have to act in what we consider 
to be the best interests of the American 
people. We want to bring down inflation. 
It serves not the American people if we 
cut their taxes and force them to pay 
higher inflated prices whenever they go 
to the store and buy anything. That is 
what we would be doing. That is what 
would happen if we do not have a delicate 
balance in the size of this tax cut, in the 
size of the tax reduction. We believe that 
the single greatest contribution we can 
make this year to the economy and to the 
people of our land is to try to balance 
the budget by reducing substantially 
Federal outlays—reducing Federal out- 
lays—and we do that in the committee 
resolution. In addition to that, we think 
it is essential, if we are to reduce infla- 
tion, to have greater productivity in our 
economy. Because of that, we decided in 
a purely bipartisan manner in the com- 
mittee to have a $20 billion productivity 
tax reduction, or tax cut. We offset that 
with the $10.3 billion which the President 
intends to raise via the oil import fee. 
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We did not use that money as a cushion 
against cuts. We did not use it to help 
reduce our deficit or build our surplus. 
We offset that incoming revenue totally 
with a reduction in taxes, to the credit 
of the committee and to the credit of 
this Congress if it adopts our resolution. 

So I urge the Members and plead with 
the Members, we think that you should 
not go excessively in the direction of a 
tax reduction. We think $20 billion is the 
highest we can go. We think that if we 
go to $30 billion, we run the risk of over- 
inflating the economy again, and cer- 
tainly we run the risk of putting us in 
a deficit situation. That is something 
which I think would be disastrous be- 
cause I firmly and truly believe that the 
American people are looking to us as 
never before to reduce spending and put 
our budget and our Federal expenditures 
in balance with our revenues. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I urge the Members 
to stay with the committee resolution. 
I think it is the reasonable area, and that 
is where we should be. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURTHA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, let me just ask the 
committee chairman, at the time we re- 
ported out this resolution, is it not a fact 
that we did not have the latest unem- 
ployment figure of 7 percent, with un- 
employment expected to go even higher? 

Mr. GIAIMO. Of course, we did not. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, let me also 
ask my committee chairman, is it not our 
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thinking—it certainly is my thinking, al- 
though it may not be his—that if un- 
employment continues to rise, before too 
long the administration is going to be 
requesting a tax cut? 

Mr. GIAIMO. Of course, since we 
marked up our resolution, there has been 
a change in the unemployment rate, but 
let me mention another change that has 
taken place since we marked up our res- 
olution. There has been a heavy reduc- 
tion in interest payments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
MURTHA) has expired. 

Mr. BETHUNE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been sitting here 
a good while, and I have listened to 
speaker after speaker. It seems that the 
big problem is that we have a stagnant 
economy and declining productivity. 
This, we all agree, is creating pressure on 
those who compete for shares of the eco- 
nomic pie. 

Then every Member seems to agree, or 
let me say that most every Member seems 
to agree, that the cause of the declining 
productivity is oppressive tax, regulation, 
and the growth of Government relative 
to the GNP; now somewhere over 22 per- 
cent. 

It seems obvious to me that to correct 
this we need a change in policy—we do 
not need more of the same. If we are 
slowly bleeding to death as some Mem- 
bers have suggested we should not bleed 
the patient further. 

It seems to me obvious that we have 
two clear choices before us. One is the 
committee proposal. It purports to bal- 
ance the budget, but it does it by raising 
taxes. Irrespective of what has been said 
here, in 1966 tax collections in this coun- 
try were $300 billion. If this committee 
proposal passes, taxes will more than 
double. Taxes for fiscal year 1981 will be 
in the neighborhood of $612 billion. 

The committee proposal offers no 
spending restraints. It is simply more of 
the same. That means we are going to 
have lower productivity and we are going 
to have higher unemployment. In other 
words, it is the same old thing, more and 
more of the same. 

We need to break the tax-and-spend 
habit and abandon the “Mindset” that 
has gripped this country for the last 40 
years. 

On the other hand, we can choose the 
Latta substitute which does cut taxes, 
which does offer some real spending 
restraints, and which will dampen the 
enthusiasm of the regulators by cutting 
agency spending. 

As the gentleman from California 
pointed out, this is a “step in the right 
direction,” and it is a change. 


These points have been made by other 
speakers. What I want to do is focus 
on something that I think has been over- 
looked today. That is the defense spend- 
ing part of the Latta resolution. Right 
here in this Chamber. earlier this year, 
the President made a State of the Union 
address after the Afghanistan invasion 
wherein he said we would draw a line in 
the Persian Gulf. He said we would do 
that because it is in our vital interest be- 
cause we are dependent on Middle East 
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oil. That dependence is the key to our 
economy at this moment, whether we 
like it or not. 

It occurs to me that if we are going to 
hold that line, we need the actual mili- 
tary capability to hold it. Not only that, 
we need to be perceived by our friends 
and enemies as being capable of holding 
that line. 

Last week, when we had the Gramm- 
Holt amendment here on the floor, the 
gentleman from Alabama (Mr. Ep- 
WARDS) said that we are not ready on 
either score, either in terms of actual 
military capability or in terms of our 
perception around the world. The gentle- 
man from New York, Mr. Sam STRATTON, 
said that we simply do not have the 
troops or equipment in the Middle East 
to stop the Soviets. In short, we do not 
have “field position.” 

Mr. Chairman, I thought the gentle- 
man from Tennessee (Mr. BRaR»ù and 
the gentlewoman from Maryland (Mrs. 
Hott) made some good points when 
they proved that we are behind the So- 
viets in terms of materiel and man- 
power. 

So the question is: How important is 
the Persian Gulf to us? 

That question, I think, was accurately 
analyzed by Norman Podhoretz recently 
in an article in Commentary magazine 
entitled “Present Danger.” He suggested 
that the Soviets might take the Persian 
Gulf because we will not be able to stop 
them militarily. Or, he said, we might 
simply yield to the Soviets because we 
fear their power in the Middle East. In 
either event, he said, we will rationalize 
our failure by saying it is just as easy to 
deal with the Soviets for oil as it is to 
deal with the Arabs. That is the way we 
will rationalize our failure. In either 
event they would get actual or con- 
structive control of Middle East oil. 

In either event the result would be 
the same; we would lose our economic 
freedom to the Soviet Union. We would 
see the Finlandization of America be- 
cause by losing our economic freedom, we 
would lose our individual freedom. 
Whether we agree with that thesis or 
not, we have got to admit it is possible. 
That is why we need a strong military 
in this country. We need to hold the 
line that the President so boldly drew in 
the Persian Gulf. 


Last week 49 Democrats agreed that 
we need to do that now. They voted for 
the Gramm-Holt amendment. That was 
just 5 days ago. By their votes they ex- 
pressed their interest in building a strong 
defense capability for this country. 

Mr. Chairman, the Latta substitute is 
our last chance during the first stage of 
the budget process to support national 
defense. Surely if we are going to claim 
that we support a strong defense, then 
we have got to lay aside partisan con- 
siderations and support the Latta pro- 
posal. I encourage all my friends on the 
majority side of the aisle to join us. Help 
us pass a budget resolution which will 
support our National Defense Establish- 
ment and which, second, will offer us a 
real change in economic policy for the 
first time in 40 years. 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BETHUNE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I compliment the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas (Mr. BETHUNE) 
on his very fine statement. 

I wanted to bring this matter up as 
soon as possible after the distinguished 
chairman of the committee made the 
point that the way they are balancing the 
budget is by reducing spending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas (Mr. BETH- 
UNE) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Symms, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. BETHUNE was al- 
lowed to proceed for 1 additional min- 
ute.) 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BETHUNE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, if I may 
continue, I looked at the budget figures 
and saw that they raised spending by 
$64 billion. They are raising spending by 
$64 billion and yet they come in here on 
the House floor and say they are lower- 
ing spending. Now, somehow something 
is wrong; either the dictionary is being 
changed or something is going on. It is 
like “Newspeak.” 

Here we are with an increase in the 
burden of taxation of $90 billion to 
nearly $100 billion—I believe it is $96 
billion—on the American taxpayers, and 
they are increasing revenue spending by 
$64 billion. And it does come out to a 
balanced budget, as the gentleman in 
the well made so very clear, at the ex- 
pense of an increased percentage of the 
Government's share of the gross national 
product. 

There is no way that the American 
people will see the light of day if this 
budget is passed. It is a “budget of de- 
spair.” It is the “politics of despair.” It 
is breaking the backs of the working 
Americans in this country, and it will 
give them no hope for the future. They 
are going to look at this country and say 
that Congress does not understand yet 
what it is doing to them, and more and 
more people are going to be trying to get 
on the wagon and not help to pull the 
wagon. That is exactly the opposite of 
what is needed. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the Latta 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, in the “battle of the 
budget” last year I suggested that if the 
committee “budget of despair” passed, 
we should really label it with Dante's 
inscription: “Abandon hope all ye who 
enter here.” 

I say that because, though he did not 
exactly shout it from the house tops, the 
committee chairman in describing that 
budget said it was deliberately designed 
to slow the economy down. Well, that 
budget succeeded. It succeeded beyond 
our wildest expectations in slowing the 
economy down. 
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Today auto plants are closed. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of automobile work- 
ers are laid off. Housing starts are at 
an all-time low. Farmers cannot get 
financing for their spring planting. If 
they could, they would not be able 
to afford the interest rate. And we are 
in a recession. Today we make the deci- 
sion whether we are going to continue 
down that same road of despair, as 
someone said, bleeding slowly to death, 
or whether we try a new approach and 
a new direction. There can be no more 
important vote that a Member casts 
than this vote this afternoon. It is 
important to each Member politically. 
It is important to America economically. 
It is important to each Member politi- 
cally because, when all of the double- 
speak is cleared away, we will be able 
to establish when a Member on May 6 
had a choice between more or less taxes, 
more or less spending, more or less 
defense, and whether we continue down 
a road of slowing the economy down or 
trying to rejuvenate it, the decision will 
be clear as to which choice that Mem- 
bers made. 

There can be absolutely no dispute 
that after the passage of the committee 
budget, the tax burden will have in- 
creased on the American taxpayer by 
$96 billion. We used to think of Lyndon 
Johnson as a big spender. He did not 
even spend that much in a year. Now we 
propose to add a $96 billion tax burden 
to the sagging back of a staggering eco- 
nomy. Depending on which base figure 
you want to use, the committee budget 
increases spending by 10 percent. That 
is an increase that starts from a base 
that is already at an out-of-control 
level. We—we in the Congress—have 
increased Federal spending 34.9 percent 
in the last 3 years, and that, my col- 
leagues, is the greatest increase in Fed- 
eral spending in a 3-vear period in the 
entire history of this Republic. And the 
tragedy is that it really does not balance 
the budget in the real world. 

By the time the new economic indi- 
cators are cranked into the projectors, 
some committee staff people project a 
$30 billion deficit. Last week on “Face 
the Nation,” Senator Jackson projected 
the budget as having a deficit of be- 
tween $50 billion and $100 billion. It 
does not have to be. There is an alterna- 
tive. There is the Del Latta substitute 
which, by holding the increase in spend- 
ing down to 7 percent, can without mir- 
rors balance the budget, increase de- 
fense spending, and provide a desper- 
ately needed $32 billion tax stimulus to 
a sagging economy. The Latta substitute 
follows the road map that was given to 
us by our own Joint Economic Commit- 
T i fall in their report when they 
said: 

We can cut inflation in half. How? By 


stimulating investment, savings and pro- 
ductivity. 


That is precisely what the committee 
budget does not do, does not even pre- 
tend to do, and it is precisely what the 
Latta substitute does do. 
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We have had 82 percent of the Amer- 
ican people tell George Gallup they 
want a 5-percent cut in Federal spend- 
ing. The Latta substitute does not cut 
spending 5 percent. 

It does not even hold the line on 
spending. But by limiting the growth in 
spending to 7 percent, we are able to 
provide the stimulus that the economy 
needs, and that is not a major sacrifice 
for the Federal Government to take upon 
itself, when the alternative is to ask 
the American people to sacrifice, accord- 
ing to the Budget Committee’s own pro- 
jections of additional unemployment, 
continued double-digit inflation, tight 
money, and high interest rates which 
strangles our economy. 

Let us walk down the road of hope, 
let us produce our way out of the reces- 
sion we are in, Clearly that is what the 
American people want. Clearly that is 
what the American economy desperately 
needs. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Latta amendment. I 
believe it offers the best available op- 
portunity to deal responsibly with the 
critical fiscal problems facing us now. 
This is a time of hard choices, and 
nothing we do here will be completely 
satisfactory to everyone or totally equit- 
able, whether we adopt the committee 
recommendations or the Latta substi- 
tute. 

The principal strengths of the Latta 
approach over the committee proposal 
are in the areas of taxes, defense and 
spending on social programs. The cur- 
rent tax burden in this country is at a 
near-record level. Inflation is not only 
eroding the real income of U.S. taxpay- 
ers, but is also pushing them into higher 
and higher tax brackets. This is a trend 
that has been occurring for years, as we 
all know, but the present extreme rate 
of inflation is accelerating it drama- 
tically. This concerns me deeply because 
of the demonstrated adverse effects that 
increased taxation has on our Nation’s 
productivity and on the economy gen- 
erally. 

It has been said here over and over in 
many different ways that there are two 
fundamental ways to handle budget defi- 
cits. One is to increase taxes and the 
other is to decrease spending. The third 
alternative is to do neither, and that, of 
course, is one of the reasons why we are 
in the difficult spot we are in today. I 
do not believe that we can allow the tax 
burden to grow any heavier. It is too 
heavy now. The problem is that the way 
the Federal income tax is structured the 
Congress does not have to do anything 
to obtain higher taxation rates. Infla- 
tion is doing that. But if we want to stop 
the increase or lower the rates, some 
positive action must be taken. This 
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would be done in the Latta amendment. 
It provides for a $32 billion tax cut in 
calendar year 1981. 

To those who would argue that a tax 
cut would be fiscally irresponsible, I 
would just say that during the time I 
have been in the Congress, I have never 
seen any reluctance on the part of the 
Congress to spend every penny of every 
tax dollar collected, and much, much 
more. Increasing taxes to pay off the 
deficit and balance the Federal budget is 
no solution at all if history is any guide. 
One can blame one’s personal financial 
problems on low income, and often this 
is a problem. 

But the most effective way of balanc- 
ing one’s personal budget is to cut down 
on the bills that have to be paid by re- 
ducing spending. It seems this is no eas- 
ier to do at the Federal level than it is 
at the personal level, but the fact of the 
matter is that if the Federal Govern- 
ment spends, the taxpayer pays. The 
damaging effects of high spending levels 
and high taxation rates are clear to see, 
not only in our economy, but in some 
horrible examples we see in other 
countries. 

Putting the brakes on spending means 
making some tough decisions on priori- 
ties. And I do mean tough. Our de- 
fense needs have been put into per- 
spective for us recently in some very dis- 
agreeable ways, forcibly reminding us 
that our defense posture in the world is 
the key to our international security and 
our future as a nation. Last week the 
House considered the Holt-Gramm pro- 
posal that has been termed by some a 
“guns or butter” amendment. 

It was rejected, but its defeat had lit- 
tle to do with the defense issue itself. 
Even though I agreed with the basic ap- 
proach of that proposal, I reluctantly 
voted against it because I felt that the 
broader approach of the Latta substi- 
tute is preferable. The Latta approach 
does much of what the Holt-Gramm pro- 
posal would have done in strengthening 
our defense budget and correcting the 
serious weaknesses of the committee rec- 
ommendation. 

The Latta substitute also addresses the 
problems of waste and inefficiency in 
spending for the social programs based 
upon numerous recommendations of the 
General Accounting Office. These recom- 
mendations are grounded on the assump- 
tion that we must and shall continue to 
aid those who legitimately cannot by 
themselves meet all their needs, and re- 
quire some help outside their own re- 
sources, but we should not provide assist- 
ance to those who are able but unwill- 
ing to take care of themselves. We sim- 
ply cannot afford social assistance pro- 
grams that are not tightly focused on 
the elderly, the disabled, the truly poor, 
and efficiently run. Every dollar that is 
misspent in this way comes from a tax- 
payer’s pocket, and every misdirected 
dollar that adds to the Federal deficit 
and fuels inflation robs the taxpayer in 
a different way. 

The Latta amendment has many other 
merits which I will not discuss at this 
time, but which persuade me to lend it 
my support. It is not perfect. But, it 
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offers a balanced budget that is more 
realistic and more certain of insuring 
adherence to it by Congress than that 
offered by the Budget Committee. Noth- 
ing we can do now will be perfect or 
completely satisfactory. This is the na- 
ture of our democratic system and the 
legislative process. But, of the alterna- 
tives available to us today, I believe this 
approach offers the most responsible 
course, and I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port it. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been pleasant to hear so many of my 
colleagues talk about the need to re- 
strain Federal spending. It is comfort- 
ing to know that we are finally begin- 
ning to listen to what the American 
people have been telling us for years— 
that they simply cannot bear the in- 
creasing burdens which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has imposed upon them over 
the past decade or more. 

However, there is a right way and a 
wrong way to balance the budget. The 
wrong way is to balance the budget on 
the backs of the taxpayers by increasing 
taxes. The right way is to restrain 
spending. The wrong way requires a mere 
bandaid for the correction of our spend- 
ing errors of the past. The right way 
requires what can best be described as 
lifesaving surgery. 

In the 3 years of the current ad- 
ministration, we have had budgets which 
have variously been described by the 
President as “restrained, lean and aus- 
tere, and prudent and responsible.“ The 
American people cannot take much more 
of these types of budgets. The Carter 
budgets have increased Federal spend- 
ing by more than 60 percent, raised 
taxes by nearly 100 percent, and in- 
creased the national debt by more than 
50 percent. In the past 3 years of relative 
economic prosperity, we have had cumu- 
lative budget deficits of well over $100 
billion. 

These rising deficits caused by exces- 
sive Federal spending crowd out private 
sector spending and borrowing. This re- 
duces investment, employment, and real 
economic growth. 

During consideration of this resolu- 
tion, we will have an opportunity to do 
something meaningful by adopting the 
Latta substitute. The Latta proposal pro- 
vides a sharp contrast to the pending 
resolution, which will do little more than 
make some modest spending reductions 
and balance the budget by raising taxes. 
The Latta substitute will enable us to 
make the types of cuts in both spending 
and taxes which will help put the econ- 
omy back on the right track again. The 
American people expect nothing less of 
us 


Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in strong support of the Latta sub- 
stitute, but in doing so I want to take 
this opportunity to acknowledge the con- 
structive, determined and, in some ways, 
courageous effort that was made by the 
bipartisan majority on the Budget Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New York, 
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who was in the well a moment ago, the 
two gentlemen from Ohio, the chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from California and the gentleman from 
Missouri, to craft some semblance of fis- 
cal policy, order and discipline out of 
rampant excesses and disorder that have 
accumulated in past years. 

I truly wish I could stand here today 
and say that I will support that final 
product, but I am forced to conclude 
that a lot of hard work and a lot of good 
faith has been inundated and overtaken 
by economic events, that the balanced 
budget reported out of committee in 
March, like the House built on the flood 
plain, has been washed away by the 
economic storms of April. 

I would submit it is purely a fiction to 
stand in this House today and suggest 
that this budget is balanced for next 
year, to suggest, as the majority leader 
did a moment ago, that we have a $2.5 
billion surplus, that we have a $10 billion 
cushion. The fact is, look at the economic 
evidence around you, the sustained 
plunge in the auto industry, in the hous- 
ing industry, the doubling in just the last 
6 weeks of new claims for unemployment 
insurance, the staggering increase in the 
unemployment number last month, the 
serious slide in inflation-adjusted final 
sales and in factory orders that were re- 
ported just at the end of last week. 

All of these things make clear that the 
economy is sliding into a serious down- 
turn and that the revenue, the outlays, 
the subfunction and the deficit numbers 
in this resolution before us are as obso- 
lete as last week's baseball scores. 

It is a good bet, I would suggest to 
this House, that when we come back in 
September for the second budget resolu- 
tion, the new outlay estimates will be in 
the range of $625 to $630 billion, not the 
$612 billion we have before us today, as 
food stamps, trade adjustment assist- 
ance, extended unemployment. benefits 
and increased disability filings trigger up 
as production triggers out in our econ- 
omy over the course of the summer. And 
it will be off to the races when we come 
back next spring for the third resolution 
if the experience during this year, fiscal 
year 1980, the $40 billion overrun, is any 
indication. 

Likewise, I would suggest to the com- 
mittee today that there is not an econ- 
ometrician in the land that knows what 
revenues will be in 1981. But I would 
suggest that it is a safe bet that some 
of the legislative revenues that are as- 
sumed in this budget will not materialize 
and that some of the output-based yield 
of revenue is far too high, given the 
course the economy is on today. 

Thus, I would suggest to the House 
that the golden goose egg, the paper bal- 
ance between outlays and revenues, has 
evaporated faster than the WIN but- 
tons did in the fall of 1974. 


But I would suggest that these are 
undeniable developments and they con- 
tain some important lessons and they 
suggest why the substitute, the Latta 
substitute before us, is superior. 

First of all, if you start with a below- 
the-line number, if you start with some 
arbitrary target for the surplus or the 
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deficit, and then work backward, mas- 
saging the outlays and massaging the 
revenues to fit them in, you are going 
to end up with the tail wagging the dog. 
And that is exactly what has happened 
with this budget resolution for 1981. 

If you approach the fiscal policy task 
as a static accounting exercise while ig- 
noring the dynamic shifts in the econ- 
omy around us that impact that budget, 
you are going to get flattened by an 
economic steamroller around the next 
corner. And that has happened, too. 

The fact is that all deficits are not 
created equal. The deficit next year is 
unavoidable, and the deficit this year, 
in 1980, is catastrophic, is disastrous, as 
we can see the results around us. Today’s 
factory closings, today’s unbuilt houses, 
the lengthy unemployment lines today, 
in May of 1980, are due to one over- 
whelming factor, and that is the fiscal 
policy that was adopted in this Con- 
gress by the majority party last sum- 
mer and that is embodied in the budget 
that is running today, the fiscal year 
1980 budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. STOCK- 
MAN) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. STOCK- 
MAN was allowed to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Chairman, when 
the Federal Reserve last fall stopped 
monetizing the deficit for this current fis- 
cal year, when it stopped the printing 
presses and, in effect, declined to create 
new money to finance the current needs 
of the Treasury, when it shifted mone- 
tary policy into low gear to avoid, liter- 
ally, a collapse of the dollar interna- 
tionally and a disintegration of the dol- 
lar-based monetary system that we all 
depend on, what did this administration 
do and what did this Congress do? It sat 
on its hands and allowed fiscal policy to 
shift into higher gear at the very same 
time this past winter and spring. It per- 
mitted fiscal year 1980 outlays to rise by 
$25 billion over the level that we tar- 
geted just last September. It permitted 
the deficit and Treasury borrowing in 
January, February, March, and April of 
this year to swell from a target range of 
$25 billion to what I would predict today 
to be $50 billion before the books on fis- 
cal year 1980 close. 

If the Fed will not and cannot monetize 
the deficit, cover it with printed money, 
then the Treasury has to elbow private 
borrowers out of the market, it has to 
close down the mortgage window, it has 
to empty out the dealer lots, it has to 
collapse and crumple the credit cards, 
and it has to liquidate the widget inven- 
tory of factories all around the country. 

So you end up with the right policy, a 
balanced budget, in the wrong year next 
year, when we needed it this year. 
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Consequently, in the last 60 days we 
have seen 1 million American workers 
pay for that mistake when they received 
their pink sliv at the end of the week. 

Now that the horse is out of the barn 
and the damage has been done, what do 
we do about next year, the fiscal year 
1981 budget? 
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I would suggest to the House today the 
last thing we do is to tighten the tax 
vise on production, work and investment 
in this economy by a staggering $100 
billion. 

We have had a nice scholastic debate 
as to whether that is a revenue increase 
or tax increase. But everyone who looks 
at the record recognizes that the social 
security rate will go up from 6 percent 
to 6% percent next January, and that 
is a rate increase. That is a tax increase. 
They recognize that with a 10- or 15-per- 
cent rate of inflation, 90 million taxpay- 
ers will move into higher tax brackets 
next year. That is a higher tax rate. That 
is an increase in taxes. 

I would suggest today instead the aim 
of fiscal policy should not be to generate 
some arbitrary level of revenue for next 
year, and $611 billion has been proposed, 
but the aim of fiscal policy on the tax 
side ought to be to enhance the recovery 
of production and employment and 
growth in the private economy. 

American workers are tumbling out of 
factories and office buildings and into 
the safety net of unemployment, trade 
adjustment, assistance, and food stamps 
all over this country today. They are not 
going to be eager to go back to their old 
job or search the marketplace for a new 
job if you promise them that come Janu- 
ary they are going to experience a $500 to 
$1,000 increase in taxes on their wages, 
social security, and on their incomes 
through bracket increase. 

American businesses are putting in- 
vestment plans and plans for equipment 
purchase on the shelf today, and I would 
suggest to the House that they are not 
going to quickly bring those plans back 
into operation if Federal policy is to 
maintain the inappropriate tax, depre- 
ciation and inventory accounting system 
that taxes phantom profits and imposes 
confiscatory rates of 70 percent or better 
on the real economic income of millions 
of people in this country today. 


The point is the substitute makes a 
clear policy choice, to lower marginal tax 
rates on production and nothing less will 
do. That is why it is so far superior to 
the committee bill before us. 

Finally, I would like to suggest to the 
House today that we are not going to 
solve the problem on the spending side 
by pinching every program’s earlobe in 
this vast Federal Establishment and 
think we have accomplished something 
worthwhile. 

The problem is not that spending is 
too high or too low in the aggregate. The 
real problem is the outlay budget; out- 
lay side of the budget has become a 
swamp of time bombs and sinkholes that 
is seriously undermining the perform- 
ance of our economy. The CETA pro- 
gram, for example, has never added one 
net job to our entire economy. It just 
shifted slots from the public to the pri- 
vate sector. It just shifted people from 
producing goods which have value and 
can help pay our national bills to pro- 
ducing Government services we can do 
without. That is a sinkhole, a waste of 
resources. The program ought to be cut, 
whether the budget is in balance or not. 
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Yet the charade goes on in this majority 
resolution. 

Look at all the other sinkholes, All 
those Amtrak lines running around the 
country which generate 20 cents in rey- 
enue for every dollar of cost. 

Look at the bloated budgets of the 
regulatory agencies in this resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. STOCKMAN) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. STOCK- 
MAN was allowed to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr. STOCKMAN. The regulatory agen- 
cies are tapping off nearly billions of 
dollars a year in new regulations that 
will siphon off investment capital and 
operating costs and not add to the pro- 
duction of our economy. 

I would suggest this budget is also filled 
with fiscal time bombs. We have seen 
trade adjustment assistance rise by 400 
percent in the course of 3 months. 
We have seen the food stamp program 
explode because we are unwilling to re- 
form the entitlement structure and sift 
out those who are chonically poor and 
need the support from those who are 
just taking a ride on the program. 

I would suggest to the House that the 
Latta budget will do us some good in 
this country, because it aims to restore 
incentive and stimulate production. It 
aims to eliminate waste and barriers to 
production on the spending side, and it 
will get us a balanced budget by stimu- 
lating the growth in the private sector 
of our economy rather than continuing 
growth in the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the substitute motion offered 
by my distinguished colleague from Ohio 
(Mr. Latra) and would like to associate 
myself with his remarks regarding the 
need for fiscal discipline through legit- 
imate means, rather than the sleight-of- 
hand budget balancing found in House 
Concurrent Resolution 307. 

I believe the citizens of this Nation 
should know that the recommendations 
of the Budget Committee will not pro- 
vide the balanced Federal budget neces- 
sary to combat inflation and restore a 
sense of stability to our economy. This 
resolution is symptomatic of the policies 
which have taken America from a posi- 
tion of financial and military strength 
to a nation which is now struggling to 
meet the competition of other indus- 
trialized countries. It is nothing more 
than a conglomeration of omissions, tax 
increase, and false promises. 


It troubles me that the many “born- 


‘again” conservativas in Congress are 


touting the merits of a balanced budget 
and support House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 307 as an indication of this new- 
found conservatism. The cruel facts of 
the matter are that simply pointing to 
a bottom line which shows a budget to 
be in balance represents a gross misrep- 
resentation of the fiscal policies which 
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would guide our Nation if this resolution 
is adopted. 

Although members of the Budget 
Committee may have made a conscious 
effort to reduce spending, it is undeni- 
able that House Concurrent Resolution 
307 relies heavily on increased revenues 
to be in balance. These additional reve- 
nues will be generated by requiring the 
American taxpayers to bear the stiffest 
tax burden in peacetime history. Federal 
revenues for fiscal year 1981 will increase 
by approximately $100 billion. This 
statistic is staggering when one considers 
that just 16 years ago $100 billion rep- 
resented the total revenues of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Since 1977, Federal spending through 
fiscal year 1981 will have risen by more 
than 55 percent and taxes will have in- 
creased by more than $270 billion. Now 
to accommodate both the majority par- 
ty's spending needs and the grassroous 
demand for a balanced budget, the tax- 
payers must bear the brunt of new taxes 
in the form of gasoline import fees, a 
mandatory withholding of interest in- 
come, huge increases in the social se- 
curity rate, and “cash management” in- 
itiatives. In addition, by consistently re- 
jecting Republican demands for index- 
ing taxes to the rate of inflation, infla- 
tion-induced “bracket creep” will grab 
still another $15 billion from the taxpay- 
ers for deposit in the Federal Treasury. 

By contrast, the budget substitute 
which has been fashioned by the distin- 
guished ranking minority member on the 
Budget Committee and other minority 
members of the committee recognizes the 


errors in judgment which have led our 
Nation into its economic decline. There- 
fore, we now have before us an alterna- 
tive budget resolution which would pro- 
vide for true restraint on the part of the 


Federal Government. This balanced 
budget would reduce spending by $14 bil- 
lion and earmark the savings to finance 
a $32 billion tax cut. This budget also ad- 
dresses the need for maintaining a strong 
national defense. In the face of Soviet 
aggressions around the world, we simply 
cannot afford to become militarily infe- 
rior. Rising fuel costs, research and de- 
velopment needs and the inability of the 
military to offer competitive salaries 
leaves us no alternative but to set defense 
spending at this higher level. 

I might also point out that this budget 
rejects the imposition of the oil import 
fee recommended by the President and 
the Budget Committee. We simply do 
not believe that Americans should be 
subjected to still another hidden tax. 


This fee was not imposed with the idea 
of encouraging energy conservation. Its 
genuine purpose is to derive the addi- 
tional revenues which are necessary to 
preserve the Carter administration’s so- 
called balanced budget. 


The Republician substitute also rejects 
the imposition of withholding taxes on 
interest and dividends. Mr. Chairman, 
correspondence from my constituents in- 
dicates they are overwhelmingly opposed 
to this procedure. It seems ironic that the 
Congress, on one hand, would recognize 
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the need to provide tax incentives to 
stimulate personal savings, and at the 
same time allow this predatory measure 
to be imposed. 

This resolution also provides us with 
one final opportunity to provide full 
funding for continuation of the general 
revenue sharing program. In my State 
of South Dakota, as in several States, the 
revenue sharing moneys appropriated for 
State government are allocated directly 
to aid for elementary and secondary ed- 
ucation. I believe the States should have 
the opportunity to choose between rev- 
enue sharing funds and certain categori- 
cal programs which might not be of such 
a high priority. 

My greatest regret is the elimination 
of Saturday mail delivery. Saturday de- 
livery of our mail is one of the most nec- 
essary acts Government can perform for 
rural America. The Rules Committee re- 
fused to let the Members of the House 
have an opportunity to vote on addition 
of funds for this purpose. This is most 
unfortunate and will cause real hardship 
for people in rural areas. 

In recent years, the minority members 
of this body have consistently introduced 
substitute budget resolutions calling for 
reduced Federal spending, balanced 
budgets or lower deficits and major tax 
reductions. Each year, on a virtual party 
line vote, we have seen these measures 
defeated. The Latta substitute now be- 
fore us should provide the many born- 
again conservatives with an excellent op- 
portunity to demonstrate their sincerity 
in promoting fiscal discipline. I would 
urge my colleagues to join me in support- 
ing the Latta substitute to House Con- 
current Resolution 307. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Latta substitute and I would like to say 
that this truly is an historic debate to- 
day. It is historic because for the first 
time in decades, there is no real con- 
stituency in the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives trying to use deficit financing to 
encourage economic growth. 

I sat here all day listening to the left 
side of the aisle and the right side of 
the aisle talk about economic policy. And 
it has been revolutionary to not hear any 
Member of Congress on either side of the 
aisle talk about deficits as a means of en- 
couraging economic growth. 

I commend the gentleman from Con- 
necticut and the gentleman from Texas 
who both suggested in their remarks 
that the only real debate today is over 
how deep the tax cuts ought to be. They 
seemed to suggest that the only question 
now is how can we get the private sector 
of the economy growing again. I cer- 
tainly invite them to join in our incen- 
tive-oriented tax and budget efforts, 
then, and if they would, Keynes would 
really be dead in this House. That would 
be good news for the American people. 

But if we are really going to talk about 
the proper size of the 1981 tax cut, I 
think I can throw some light on this 
aspect of the budget debate. Before we 
decide whether the tax cuts in the Latta 
budget are the right size, let me remind 
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my colleagues that the long-awaited re- 
cession of 1980-81 is already here. 

In April, 827,000 Americans lost their 
jobs, the largest jump in unemployment 
since January of 1975. The black unem- 
ployment rate climbed to 12.6 percent. 
The jobless rate for teenagers rose to 
an incredible 16.2 percent. 

Last month, the index of leading eco- 
nomic indicators plunged 2.6 percent, the 
largest decline in five and a half years. 
The housing industry collapsed as con- 
struction tumbled 5.8 percent, the sharp- 
est monthly drop in 36 years. The auto 
and steel industries were hit hard—Ford 
suffered record losses, layoffs of steel and 
auto workers soared. And record high in- 
terest rates combined with 18 percent 
inflation to put thousands of small busi- 
nesses permanently out of business. 

This is only the beginning. By Novem- 
ber, 8 percent of all American workers 
will be unemployed—by late spring of 
1981, unemployment will be up around 9 
percent. 

That means that within a year, mil- 
lions of Americans will not be paying 
taxes, will not be breadwinners for their 
families, will not feel like whole people 
in the eyes of their friends, and millions 
will need assistance from the Govern- 
ment until they are again gainfully 
employed. 

Mr. Chairman, these statistics are 
vital to the budget debate. They are 
vital because every 1 percentage point 
increase in unemployment means in- 
credible human suffering, and because 
each percentage point increase widens 
the Federal budget deficit by $25 to $29 
billion. According to the CBO, every- 
time a million workers lose their jobs, 
Government revenues fall by $20 to $22 
billion, and Government spending in- 
creases by $5 to $7 billion. 

In fact, we are already hearing esti- 
mates out of the CBO, to the effect that 
the President’s supposedly balanced 
budget is already $25 to $30 billion out 
of balance, because of an automatic drop 
in revenues and rise in spending on un- 
employment caused by the recession. 

In short, the Giaimo budget is a disas- 
ter. 


We simply cannot balance the budget 
without a healthy economy and strong, 
noninflationary economic growth. 

That is why the Giaimo budget for 
fiscal year 1981 went from a $2 billion 
surplus to a $25 to $30 billion deficit in 
just 5 short weeks. I reject the Giaimo 
attempt to balance the budget by throw- 
ing thousands of Americans out of work, 
and I would simply like to point out that 
the attempt has already failed. 

There are, however, some voices of 
reason in the Democratic Party wilder- 
ness, arguing that the well-being of 
Americans is more important than the 
size of the budget deficit, and that reces- 
sion is not the way to lower inflation or 
even to balance the budget. 

Compared with my differences with 
the Giaimo budget, my disagreement 
with my friends in the Congressional 
Black Caucus are minor. The Congres- 
sional Black Caucus recognizes that the 
most important measure of any budget 
is how it affects the lives of Americans 
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and their families. We disagree only over 
the means, not the goal, of full employ- 
ment without inflation. But even on this 
we are continuing a fruitful dialog. 

On Thursday I introduced a pill to 
provide tax incentives for the creation of 
jobs and new enterprises in the most 
depressed areas of our country, including 
the inner cities. Many of my colleagues 
on the Republican side have indicated 
their willingness to support such an ap- 
proach, to signal that, while we are com- 
mitted to fiscal responsibility, we have 
no intention of achieving it at the ex- 
pense of minorities, the disadvantaged, 
or any group of Americans. I would 
rather see an unbalanced budget than 
support one which hurts Americans and 
their families. 

The Latta budget is exactly the strat- 
egy we need right now, one which fights 
inflation and unemployment at the same 
time. On the one hand, it provides real 
restraint in spending, and therefore di- 
rectly addresses the crowding out prob- 
lem which the Giaimo budget would ag- 
gravate. Every dollar not spent by the 
Government is a dollar not taxed, bor- 
rowed, or printed unnecessarily. This 
takes the pressure off the Federal Re- 
serve in its efforts to fight inflation the 
only way inflation can be fought—with 
monetary policy. 

At the same time, the Latta budget rec- 
ognizes that meaningful and humane 
restraint on spending is impossible when 
the economy is contracting. The Latta 
budget emphatically rejects the notion 
that we ought to raise taxes to leave peo- 
ple with less money to spend in the hopes 
of fighting inflation. That dinosaur of a 
theory did not work in 1969 or in 1974, 
and it will not work now in the Giaimo 
budget. Raising tax rates only further 
reduces the incentives for production, 
and prices rise faster, not slower, because 
with less production, each dollar can buy 
fewer goods. 

The Latta budget is, instead, a budget 
of hope because it means more jobs for 
Americans in 1981. It features a $32 bil- 
lion tax cut—large enough for a 10-per- 
cent across-the-board cut in individual 
tax rates, accelerated depreciation to 
provide greater incentives for business 
investment, and an incentive-oriented 
tax credit for savings. These tax cuts 
mean at least 200,000 more jobs for 
Americans in 1981 than the Giaimo 
budget would provide. 

The Republican budget means hope for 
the future because it guarantees more 
after-tax income for workers. The ex- 
ploding rate of inflation is quickly push- 
ing people up into higher tax brackets, 
and this “bracket-creep” will cost tax- 
payers nearly $40 billion in fiscal year 
1981 under the Giaimo budget. Add to 
that the scheduled gas tax increase, 
savings tax increase, and payroll tax in- 
crease, and the Giaimo budget ends up 
costing each working American an addi- 
tional $990 in taxes in 1981. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be immoral 
to let these inflation-induced tax in- 
creases continue as they have for the 
past 15 years. 

In 1969, if an American family earned 
$15,000, they would have been in a 25- 
percent income tax bracket. That is, the 
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next dollar of income this family earned 
would have been taxed at roughly 25 per- 
cent. 

In 1979, that same family had to earn 
$30,000 to get $15,000 of 1969 income, 
but of course this pushed them into the 
37-percent tax bracket, and their Federal 
tax burden increased. As nominal income 
keeps up with inflation, it simply pushes 
American taxpayers into higher brack- 
ets. Thus, when the Republican side of 
the aisle says there is a tax increase in 
this budget, it is simply alluding to a 
fact of life. When the dollar devalues 
and people try to stay even with cost- 
of-living raises, they simply end up in 
a higher tax bracket and the Federal 
Government profits. As a matter of fact, 
every 10-percent increase in the rate of 
inflation means that Federal income tax 
revenues will increase by 16 percent. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. Kemp was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Republicans refuse to “balance” the 
budget this way, through back-door tax 
increases and on the backs of the tax- 
payers. That is why the Republican 
budget rejects the Carter taxes on sav- 
ings, gasoline, and income. And that is 
why our budget would combat taxfla- 
tion by cutting personal income tax rates 
10 percent across the board for all 
Americans. 

In reality, the Latta budget is the only 
one which stands a chance of actually 
being balanced. By fighting the reces- 
sion, the Latta budget would attempt to 
prevent the loss of revenues and higher 
spending caused by recession. And the 
Latta tax cuts directly address the in- 
adequate saving, capital formation and 
employment which are at the root of our 
declining productivity and economic 
stagnation. 

Whether my colleagues are concerned 
about the state of our economy or the 
prospects for balancing the budget, only 
the Latta budget addresses both of these 
concerns effectively. For the sake of the 
Nation, I urge my colleagues to approve 
the Latta budget and oppose the major- 
ity budget. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEMP. At this point I am glad 
to yield to my friend from Ohio who Iam 
sure has a salient point to make. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I want to thank my 
friend for yielding. The gentleman from 
Ohio has been a disciple of the Kemp 
philosophy for years. I would only cau- 
tion my good friend from any early ex- 
pectation that Keynes may be dead 
around this body. I mean he may be rest- 
ing for a while, but I doubt that he is 
dead. 


On that score maybe we can para- 
phrase what our President said on Iran 
when he looked at it and he said it was 
an incomplete success. We have a certain 
incomplete success at killing Keynes 
around here, but I would suggest that 
particularly remembering the middle 
1960’s, as I vividly recall when Walter 
Heller was advocating deficits of 
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strength, they even believed in those days 
the small deficits, unplanned deficits, 
were debilitating, but planned, large de- 
ficits caused strength. I do not believe 
that is completely gone, and I would 
like to share the hope with the gen- 
tleman that Keynes may be on his way 
out. 

Mr. KEMP. The gentleman from New 
York may have been carried away with 
enthusiasm. All this agreement on bal- 
ancing the budget and that deficits are 
bad in and of themselves, and that some- 
how we ought to reduce the tax burden is 
music to my ears. I think it is only fair 
that those of us on the minority side of 
the aisle, such as the gentleman from 
Ohio and this gentleman from New York, 
would give some credit where credit is 
due to really a barn again idea of classi- 
cal economics. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEMP. I vield very briefly. 

Mr. BAUMAN. The gentleman sug- 
gested we should give credit, and I think 
we will have to give credit to the liberals 
because they live on credit. This budget 
is inherently one that will have to be fi- 
nanced by credit since it is not balanced. 
So let us not give them too much per- 
sonal credit. 

Mr. KEMP. I share the gentleman's 
skepticism. As pointed out so many times 
in the debate today, my problem with 
the Giaimo resolution itself is that it 
really is a recipe for higher taxes and 
further slowing down the economy. But I 
did at least hear a lot of rhetoric beating 
up on the idea that deficits were, in and 
of themselves, good and I thought we 
ought to give a little credit to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut for burying this 
Keynesian assumption. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEMP, I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman very much for yielding. I 
want to commend him for continuing to 
pound home the point that the way out 
of the mess we are in is economic growth. 
That is the key to this whole thing. 

For example, last Saturday I visited 
American Microsystems in Pocatello, 
Idaho, where they produce computer 
chips. It is just incredible what they have 
done. They put on one little chip now 
what used to take a whole huge room as 
far as computers are concerned. That 
technology has taken the price of a com- 
puter down now to where if automobiles 
could have done the same thing in the 
last 10 years that now we could buy a 
Rolls-Royce for 36 cents. The manager 
of that plant said the problem they have 
is that the Japanese have a taxing policy 
that encourages them to build new, bet- 
ter, modern equipment; they come over 
here and get our technology, go home, 
write the thing off immediately, encour- 
age production. 

We have driven the steel industry out 
of this country; we have driven the auto- 
mobile industry out of this country; and 
the manager of that plant said, “You 
people in Congress,” and I said “ Tou,“ 
you mean the big spenders, not me, I 
have been voting against all these tax 
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increases,” but the point is, he said, 
‘You are now about to drive the com- 
puter industry out of the country by the 
insanity of raising taxes and continuing 
to raise taxes.” He brought up the point 
they then had the audacity to call it a 
windfall profit tax. It is a windfall tax 
that the Congress gets by this progres- 
sive income tax. I am outraged by this. 

Mr. KEMP. The gentleman’s enthusi- 
asm is matched only by the truth of his 
argument. The point we are most trying 
to make through the Latta substitute is 
that the tax system in and of itself is 
inflationary because it diminishes the 
ability of this Nation to produce goods 
and services, jobs, housing, steel, tech- 
nology, and the growth which is so nec- 
essary to make this Nation once again 
not only productive at home but com- 
petitive in world markets. I believe in 
full employment without inflation, and 
that requires simultaneous monetary re- 
form as well as tax reform along the 
lines proposed in the Latta budget. 

I do not necessarily agree with all 
aspects of the Latta bill but it is the 
only chance I have today to register my 
vote for growth and jobs as opposed to 
despair and unemployment. I really be- 
lieve the best way to control spending 
and reduce Government spending is to 
expand the economy to reduce the need 
for some of these Government programs. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words and rise in support of the Latta 
substitute. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I am delighted to 
yield to my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKEI. Mr. Chairman, the 
Republican budget alternative, for the 
most part, is much more desirable and 
realistic than the recommendations of 
our Budget Committee. The pending 
amendment provides for a strong na- 
tional defense, makes deeper cuts in 
spending targets, and proposes a $32 bil- 
lion tax cut. 

However, it is deficient in that it will 
be of no benefit to the U.S. Postal Service 
which will be forced to reduce service at 
the very time it is seeking an increase 
in postal rates. 

As I pointed out earlier in the debate 
on House Concurrent Resolution 307, the 
$836 million in postal reductions recom- 
mended by the Budget Committee wiil 
result in the elimination of 6-day mail 
delivery, other service cuts and higher 
postal rates for charitable, religious, and 
educational organizations. It has been 
argued that the GOP substitute will not 
eliminate 6-day delivery, but the facts 
are its recommended cuts in postal ap- 
propriations exceed those of the Budget 
Committee and leave the Postal Service 
with no maneuverability. 

The Budget Committee and GOP alter- 
native will reverse an historical policy of 
providing lower mail rates for nonprofit 
organizations and small newspapers. This 
policy was mandated by Congress, not 
the Postal Service. The law now provides 
that any recognized religious, education- 
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al, scientific, philanthropic, agricultural, 
labor, veterans, or fraternal nonprofit 
organization can mail its second and 
third-class mail at preferred rates. In tne 
case of second-class mail, that has been 
public policy since 1917, and for third- 
class since 1952. 

If we were operating under a parlia- 
mentary procedure which permitted us 
to rely on the expertise of our respective 
legislative committees, we would be able 
to fine tune some of the misguided efforts 
such as those applying to the Postal 
Service. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to return to the 
budget for national defense. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Latta substitute— 
the Republican budget of hope. 

There can be no doubt about the need 
to balance the Federal budget for 1931. 
The question is, how will it be balanced. 
By restraining Federal spending, or by 
raising taxes? 

The House Budget Committee has pro- 
posed a “balanced” Federal budget for 
1981. However, they have not balanced 
their budget by restraining Federal 
spending. They have done so by calling 
for increases in tax revenues on the 
backs of the American working tax- 
payers. The House Budget Committee 
proposes balancing their budget by 
squeezing an additional $100 billion or so 
out of the American taxpaver. They have 
balanced their budget with the biggest 
1-year tax revenue increase in the his- 
tory of our Nation. 

By President Carter’s own figures, tax 
collections will increase by $96 billion in 
1981. That breaks down to a $990 tax in- 
crease for each American worker. Since 
more than 50 percent of American wives 
work, that means that. beginning in 1980, 
most American families will be paying 
an additional 81.980 in taxes. 

And these figures are probably on the 
low side. The President's estimates are 
based on a 12-percent inflation rate. If 
inflation continues at the 18-percent an- 
nual rate it has averaged so far this year, 
tax collections will easily increase by 
more than $100 billion. More than one- 
third of the tax increase—approximately 
$38 billion, according to the CBO—wiil 
come from higher individual income tax 
returns. 

The American taxpayer will be paying 
additional billions into the Federal 
Treasury, not for added services or bene- 
fits, but simply because of inflation and 
“bracket creep.” Inflation pushes us into 
higher tax brackets, forcing us to part 
with a larger percentage of our income 
for taxes, leaving us with less to meet the 
rising costs of housing, food, gasoline, 
utilities and the other necessities of daily 
life. It is estimated that each 1 percent 
of inflation adds 1.6 percent to the total 
individual income tax burden. 

In addition to the increase in personal 
income taxes, the Budget Committee’s 
budget relies upon a score of new tax 
revenues—some of which have yet to be 
enacted—to keep its budget balanced. 
President Carter insists that the objec- 
tive behind his 10-cents-a-gallon gas tax 
is to save fuel, not to raise money. Never- 
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theless, it will add more than $11 billion 
to general revenues in fiscal year 1981. 

While the President and congressional 
leaders continue to insist that something 
be done to increase savings and invest- 
ment in this country, the Budget Com- 
mittee’s resolution also recommends a 
new tax that will only serve to discour- 
age both. The Budget Committee’s bal- 
ance relies upon $3.4 billion in revenues 
from a still-to-be-enacted withholding 
tax on interest and dividends. Most of 
this will not come from catching up with 
tax evaders, as the proponents of the 
measure claim. It will come from taking 
investors’ and savers’ money early—be- 
fore they have a chance to collect the 
extra interest on their compounded in- 
terest. Furthermore, it is estimated that 
it will cost savings and loan institutions 
as much as $3.5 billion during the first 
year alone to comply with the require- 
ments of the proposal. That means that 
$3.5 billion less will be available for home 
loans. If anyone believes that the Ways 
and Means Committee will actually ap- 
prove such a tax, they have not been 
around the committee very much lately. 

The Latta substitute is a true balanced 
budget. It is $14 billion smaller than the 
Budget Committee’s budget and $32 bil- 
lion smaller than President Carter's 
original fiscal year 1981 budget proposed 
last January. It is a budget that is bal- 
anced with real restraints in spending 
increases. 

Just as importantly, it is a budget that 
is balanced with a $32 billion tax cut for 
the American people. A tax cut that will 
encourage investment and saving. A tax 
cut that will stimulate productivity and 
real growth. 

The Joint Economic Committee, of 
which I am a member, recently issued a 
strong endorsement of such a tax cut in 
their 1980 annual report. In his intro- 
duction to the report, committee Chair- 
man LLOYD BENTSEN proclaims that we 
have entered “a new era of economic 
thinking.” He continues with the com- 
mittee’s recommendation for “a compre- 
hensive set of policies designed to en- 
hance the productive side—the supply 
side of the economy.” Senator BENTSEN 
puts the committee on record “in sup- 
port of the view that tax policy can and 
should be directed toward improving the 
productivity performance of the economy 
over the long term.” 

The Latta substitute incorporates just 
such a view of what our Federal Gov- 
ernment’s tax policy can and should do. 
While the Ways and Means Committee 
will be making the decision as to how the 
tax cut should be distributed, the Latta 
proposal is sufficient to accommodate a 
number of proposals that have already 
generated broad-based support in the 
Congress. 

The Latta substitute would accommo- 
date a 10-percent personal income tax 
cut, such as the one proposed in Kemp- 
Roth. Such a tax cut would help all 
Americans to combat inflation and 
bracket-creep. 

It would also accommodate the Con- 
able-Jones “10-5-3” capital cost recov- 
ery proposal, to provide tax relief to busi- 
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ness and to encourage investment and 
expansion. Thus, passage of the Latta 
substitute would mean greater produc- 
tivity and more jobs. And the Latta sub- 
stitute could also accommodate a meas- 
ure to encourage individual saving and 
investment, such as the Brown-Rousselot 
savings incentive proposal. 

The Latta substitute does not depend 
upon the revenues generated from the 
President’s 10-cents-a-gallon gas tax to 
maintain a balance. In the Latta substi- 
tute, the oil import fee is phased out at 
the beginning of fiscal year 1981. 

The Latta substitute does not rely upon 
$3.4 billion in revenues from a withhold- 
ing tax on interest and dividends to 
maintain its balance. The Latta substi- 
tute assumes that such a disincentive to 
saving and investment would never be 
adopted at a time when the savings rate 
in the United States lags behind that of 
every other industrialized Western na- 
tion. 

The Latta substitute, unlike the Budg- 
et Committee’s proposal, is a real bal- 
anced budget. It is balanced by real re- 
straints in Federal spending—not by 
raising taxes. The Latta substitute is 
what the American people want. The 
Latta substitute is what our economy 
needs. I urge my colleagues to support it. 

Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HILLIS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong support 
of the Latta amendment. 


Over the last several days I have 
listened with great interest to a number 
of different Members discussing the need 
to balance the budget. We have heard 
some very good discussions or debates on 
which areas of the budget should re- 
ceive the highest priorities. It seems that 
every year the budget debate centers 
around what is often called the guns and 
butter issue. Certainly this year has been 
no exception. 


Trying to put the debate in perspec- 
tive, there are Members who feel that it 
does us little good to maintain a strong 
defense if the people are dissatisfied with 
our Government, and there are those 
Members who argue that it does little 
good to maintain strong social programs 
if our national defense is not adequate 
to protect us from potential adversaries. 


I believe it is our responsibility, there- 
fore, to decide which is a greater danger, 
domestic unrest due to poorly funded 
social programs, or the loss of interna- 
tional influence due to a weak military 
which is incapable of supporting our for- 
eign policy pronouncements. The an- 
Swer, from my perspective, must be that 
unless our military is adequate to de- 
fend and support our interests, the 
United States will face an ever-worsen- 
ing international picture which can only 
force the United States into becoming a 
second-rate nation. 

We must remember that America is an 
island nation of imports. If we are un- 
able to continue importing the items we 
need, our economy will rapidly fail and 
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we will face the most severe depression 
possible. 

The question facing us at this time 
is whether or not the pending amend- 
ment which increases defense spending 
while cutting other programs is in our 
best interest. As former President Nixon 
argues in his book, “The Real World,” 
in the coming years America will be 
faced with two very disturbing possibili- 
ties. First, if we become involved in a 
war with the Soviet Union, we may lose. 
Second, we may be defeated even with- 
out a war. The danger we face is not 
so much that the United States and the 
Soviet Union will destroy each other 
with nuclear weapons, but that the 
United States will become militarily in- 
ferior to the Soviets. If this should oc- 
cur, we will be left with the choice of 
allowing the Soviets to greatly expand 
their influence at the expense of our 
allies, or enter a war in which we are 
assured of losing. It is not too late to 
prevent the United States from facing 
that paradox, but there is precious little 
time left. If we have learned nothing else 
in the last several months, it should be 
that the United States is limited in its 
responses to international events due to 
our worsening military posture, and 
that the Soviets are intent on using 
their military capabilities to expand 
their influence and dominate other 
nations. 

Supporting a strong defense, even if 
it means that some social programs must 
be cut does not mean that you are cal- 
lous toward the needs of the people. In- 
suring an adequate defense should be 
considered as much a social program as 
food stamps because it insures that the 
United States will continue to have the 
type of economy which is capable of 
feeding the American people and pro- 
viding them the jobs necessary to pur- 
chase that food. 

There is another important aspect of 
this amendment which deserves our at- 
tention and support. This amendment 
greatly slows the growth of the Federal 
Government. Today our Federal budget 
accounts for about 21 percent of the 
GNP. In World War II, the Federal 
budget accounted for 22 percent of the 
GNP. We have seen the budget grow 
with such great leaps and bounds that 
the Federal Government now takes as 
much from the economy as it did dur- 
ing the greatest war in history. It is 
our duty to begin to reverse that trend. 

In order to support this tremendous 
growth, we have had to increase taxes 
substantially. Taxes have become so re- 
pressive that the American worker no 
longer has much incentive to improve his 
salary because most of it will be taken 
away from him by Uncle Sam. 

As I see it, this amendment allows us 
the best of both worlds, a stronger na- 
tional defense and a reduction in taxes. 
If this Congress can do nothing more 
than accomplish those two goals, we will 
have served our constituents well. I most 
strongly urge adoption of the Latta 
amendment. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. I am glad to yield 
to my colleague from Maryland. 
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Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I notice 
the gentleman is speaking from the lib- 
eral side of the aisle. Is there some ex- 
planation for this? It is not a defection 
I hope. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. No. My colleague is 
very perceptive. I have moved to this 
side of the aisle in the hope that I can 
further drive another nail in the Keyne- 
sian coffin. 

Mr. BAUMAN. It is a little missionary 
work the gentleman is engaged in? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Yes; that is why 
this year I have usually been on this side, 
to make sure that my colleague from 
Connecticut can hear me, because I am 
known to speak in such soft rhetoric. 

Mr. BAUMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I am concerned and glad 
that the gentleman has gone to the lib- 
eral side of the aisle because I have 
watched, and the staff members over 
there this afternoon outnumber the 
Members by about 10 to 1. Apparently 
the liberals have abandoned their leader, 
the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
Gtammo). He is all by himself with a few 
exceptions, and I am glad the gentleman 
has gone over there to keep him com- 
pany. He ought to be lonesome with what 
he is trying to sell here. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. GIAIMO. First of all I want to as- 
sure my good friend from Maryland that 
like Horatio, several of us here can with- 
stand the onslaught from the gentle- 
man’s side. As far as my dear colleague 
from California (Mr. ROUSSELOT) is con- 
cerned, I am delighted that he is moving 
closer to me. I hope it means that he is 
moving a little bit closer to some of the 
things that I have been trying to per- 
suade people to accomplish around here. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. To the degree that 
my colleague has moved toward a bal- 
anced budget I am grateful. For the last 
4 years that he has been telling me he 
was moving in that direction, and now he 
has finally gotten his committee to go 
with him. I know it took a great deal of 
effort. Our obvious disagreement is over 
the amount of the tax cut, as the gentle- 
man stated earlier in the day. 

The reason I support the Latta sub- 
stitute is that it does contain a $32 bil- 
lion tax cut. I think this is clearly appro- 
priate at this time. I would like to com- 
ment briefly that a tax cut is anything 
but inflationary. At least it has been in 
much of our history. I am sure the gen- 
tleman did not mean to imply that the 
tax cut in the gentleman’s own bill is in 
any way inflationary. I think the point 
the gentleman made was that the $20 
billion tax cut, which the gentleman’s 
resolution calls for is not inflationary, but 
that a $32 billion tax cut is inflationary. 


Mr. GIAIMO. If the gentleman will 
yield further, what I am trying to say is 
an indiscriminate tax cut in a period of 
high inflation would be inflationary, but 
one carefully crafted and addressed to 
productivity might well not be. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I am glad the gen- 
tleman made that statement because I 
assure my colleague from Connecticut 
that the tax cut contained in the Latta 
substitute is very carefully designed. 
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We feel it does encourage productivity, 
provide incentives for investment, and 
incentives for jobs, all of the things we 
have talked about for many years but 
that our budget resolutions have not 
contained. I believe that the Latta sub- 
stitute contains these things. As a matter 
of fact, I see one of the authors of one of 
our suggestions, the Brown-Rousselot 
savings incentive bill (H.R. 6400) which 
is before our Committee on Ways and 
Means. Since he is here, I will now yield 
to him. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s yielding. I would likewise 
debate, I guess the issue, the suggestion 
made by our good friend, the gentleman 
from Connecticut (Mr. Gramo) . I think 
that the savings approach allowed for in 
the Latta substitute is precisely what the 
economy needs at this moment. We have 
a situation so serious in our country that 
many people at least in my part of the 
country, are digging into their savings 
just for survival. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ROUSSE- 
Lor was allowed to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. The gentleman 
knows that, in the last several months, 
savings and loans have experienced sub- 
stantial savings withdrawals. Would he 
tell us what his suggested bill, now before 
the Committee on Ways and Means and 
cosponsored by many Members of this 


House, does do, so that our colleague, the 


gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
Gratmmo) will be able to take notes and 
understand? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The bill in effect, 
H.R. 6400, has been introduced for some 
time. The gentleman from California in 
the well, Mr. ROUSSELOT, is a cosponsor. 
The gentleman on the Senate side, Mr. 
Rortu, is a cosponsor in that body. What 
in effect it does is provide that the in- 
come from investments, in savings, sav- 
ings accounts, bank accounts, the stock 
market, even insurance purchases, where 
money would be used to be available to 
the industrial productive side of the 
economy, would not be taxed on top of 
the earnings that the husband and 
wife—the usual working pattern in the 
household—get from their salaries or 
wages. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. In other words, it 
would be a reduced tax on the interest 
earned on various kinds of savings ac- 
counts? 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Exactly. Any in- 
come earned on savings or investments 
would come back from the top of the tax 
structure of the individual or his house- 
hold, back down to the lowest level, 14 
percent, which is what you pay on the 
minimum of earnings. Let me just say 
that the average household in this coun- 
try now is paying taxes on income of 
about $20,000. That is combined earnings 
of the husband and wife. The result of 
that is that, depending on your deduc- 
tions, you are paying somewhere between 
24 and 28 percent of your earnings in 
tax. If you have savings, investments, 
individual earnings on those, those go on 
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top of your earned income and are taxed 
at the very highest rate, 28 percent. This 
would cut that tax rate in half in effect. 

The other thing that is going on in 
this country today in terms of people 
spending their money, is that they are 
buying gold bricks or oriental rugs or 
antiques or Florida land. Unfortunately, 
nobody in this country is working at a 
job making those products. Only God 
can make Florida land. But the rest of 
the things are things that either come 
from abroad or people are buying just to 
beat an inflationary price on the com- 
modity purchased so that they only have 
to pay 25 percent capital gains tax. But 
I get them out of those tax shelters and 
put them into investment, into real sav- 
ings, so that they would only have to pay 
14 percent tax on the earnings of that 
investment, and so that we would have 
the money available for the improve- 
ment of the supply side of the economy 
for the modernization of plant equip- 
ment and provisions for new jobs. We 
would get people back working again. 
But it looks like the 7-percent unem- 
ployment is going to be a real problem. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s response. I know that the 
gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
Grarmo) took some careful notes on this 
carefully crafted tax reduction and the 
reasons why it would not be inflationary. 
It would generate capital for housing 
and for all kinds of investments. That is 
what is needed for the economy, as even 
the President admits. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Would the gen- 
tleman yield for just one more point? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio, It also provides 
for personal savings, or a personal tax 
cut that I think would be a good bracket 
with the 10-5-3 proposal that has been 
introduced, I think, by the gentleman 
in the well (Mr. Roussetor), the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Conaste), and 
others to cut depreciation rates, so that 
we can get business reinvestment. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. The Conable-Jones 
capital cost recovery bill would modern- 
ize the depreciation schedule so that we 
can better compete with foreign indus- 
try who are able to write off their plant 
equipment more rapidly. Such a meas- 
ure would help to stimulate productivity, 
the very thing that our colleague, the 
gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
G1armo) endorses. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. If you put the 
two together, you get business in the 
frame of mind to reap the reward of in- 
vestment. You get the individual to put 
his money into savings so that the sav- 
ings are there to generate reinvestment. 
You balance the budget so that the Gov- 
ernment is not competing for those sav- 
ings so that they go to the private sec- 
tor for investment, modernization, im- 
provement, and increased competitive- 
ness. And you make the world a great 
deal better than it now looks like it is 
going to be unless we take some steps. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ROUSSE- 
Lot was allowed to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. That sounds to me 
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like a very carefully crafted tax reduc- 
tion. Now the Chairman of the commit- 
tee may be tempted to support this legis- 
lation, because it directs itself to the very 
point he just made. 


Mr. Chairman, I will not take the time 
to again go over the issue of the tre- 
mendous tax revenue increases called for 
in the majority resolution. The tax rev- 
enue increases have been estimated to 
be anywhere from $96 billion to well over 
$100 billion, depending on the rate of 
inflation. Many of our wage earners are 
carried into the higher tax brackets by 
what my colleague called “bracket 
creep.” That is exactly what it is. I do 
not care how many of my colleagues get 
up here and say, “Well, that is not a new 
tax.” It may not be a new tax on the 
books, but it is an additional cost in 
taxes that 97 million working people of 
this country have to pay. Try to go back 
to your constituents and tell them it is 
not a new tax. It is very sophisticated. 
We are only socking it to you in your 
pocketbook. What is withheld from your 
taxes when you get your paycheck each 
month is not really a new tax. What is 
it? It is an increase in revenue to the 
Federal Government, and those are 
called taxes. I do not care that you dress 
it up and try to call it something else; 
it is an increase in tax revenues. 

If you vote for the majority resolu- 
tion, that is exactly what you are voting 
for. You are voting for tax revenue in- 
creases of from $96 billion to over $100 
billion. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Of course, I yield 
to the gentleman from Maryland. 


Mr. BAUMAN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I have listened carefully 
to my colleague, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. RousszLor) describing 
this as a tax increase. But the majority 
leader, the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
WRIGHT), said that that was not true, 
that that was a misrepresentation, that 
this was just a natural increase in reve- 
nues. One of you has to be right and one 
has to be wrong. 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. I think my col- 
league, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Kemp), went through that. My col- 
league, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. LUNGREN) , also covered it. But ba- 
sically this is it: The beginning of Jan- 
uary 1981, social security taxes will go 
up as prescribed by laws passed several 
years ago. Increases will occur in income 
taxes because people have been carried 
into higher and higher brackets through 
inflation. There will be added increases 
because the President of the United 
States has imposed a new tax on im- 
ported crude oil. That is a tax increase. I 
do not care what you want to call it. The 
law to give him the authority to levy 
such a tax was passed some time ago. 
You gave him the power to do it. That 
law is on the books, and he used it. That 
is a tax increase. 


O 1610 
You can call it something else but 
your constituents are going to feel it 
when they go to the gasoline pump. They 
will have to pay 10 additional cents a 
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gallon, and you tell them that is not a 
tax increase. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I will be happy to 
yield to my friend from Maryland 

Mr. BAUMAN. Is the gentleman say- 
ing that Mr. WricHr in this case actu- 
ally is Mr. Wrong? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Yes, I think the 
gentleman has stated it better than I 
could. - 

Mr. BAUMAN. So if you vote against 
Latta you are voting for all these tax 
increases? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. You are voting for 
Mr. WriGcHT’s wrong Dill. x 

I appreciate my colleague's descrip- 
tion. 

Let me comment further, that our 
own Joint Economic Committee pro- 
duced a unanimous report this year 
calling for tax reductions. I know, be- 
cause I am a member of that committee. 
It was a unanimous report bipartisanly 
arrived at, by both Democrats and Re- 
publicans. Our own chairman, Senator 
LLOYD BENTSEN, said that we need a new 
era of economic thinking to get the 
Government off the backs of the people. 
He has said that we need a tax reduc- 
tion to increase productivity, provide 
new jobs, and encourage creativity to 
develop new products. 

Mr. Chairman, as a matter of fact, 
one of the major comprehensive recom- 
mendations contained, in that joint 


committee report was to stimulate the 
supply side of our economy by reducing 
the tax burden on the private sector, 
and reduce the rules, regulations, and 


restrictions that increase that burden 
even more. This report was presented to 
the Committee on the Budget and to 
many segments of our Congress and I 
call upon my colleagues to follow 
through on the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee’s recommendations bipartisanly 
agreed upon and support the Latta sub- 
stitute which carries out those very 
recommendations. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Why, of course, I 
will yield to my colleague from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
merely want to observe, as a person who 
has been here through the entire debate 
that it took the rhetoric and logic of the 
gentleman from California to drive our 
good friend from Connecticut away from 
the desk. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. No, he is right here. 
He is taking copious notes and he wanted 
us to explain as to how our tax cuts of 
$32 billion were responsibly and care- 
fully crafted. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
MURTHA). The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ROUSSE- 
Lor was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 


Mr. ASHBROOK. I thought perhaps it 
was too much that the gentleman from 
California moved over on the liberal side 
and then delivered that message all at 
the same time because I just noticed my 
good friend had left the desk and I 
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thought perhaps the gentleman from 
California had blown him out of the 
Chamber, but I am glad to see he is still 
here. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I will say to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. Giarmo) has been here constantly. 
He is not too far away and is taking 
careful notes because he wants to know 
how our carefully crafted tax decrease 
will help the economy. 

Mr. RUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I will yield to my 
colleague from Arizona, a distinguished 
member of the Committee on the Budget. 

Mr. RUDD. Mr. Chairman, we have 
reached a point in our consideration of 
the first concurrent budget resolution 
where we must honestly face up to some 
tough questions. 

What do the American people want 
and expect from Congress in this time of 
skyrocketing 20 percent inflation and 
high interest rates? 

Do they want what this budget resolu- 
tion provides? 

Do our people want an $85 billion in- 
crease in the Federal tax burden over the 
estimated 1980 level—or increased taxes 
averaging more than $700 for every tax- 
payer—as the Budget Committee resolu- 
tion proposes? 

Do our people want a $148 billion tax 
increase over the 1979 tax burden, or in- 
creased taxes over a 2-year period aver- 
aging more than $1,230 for every tax- 
payer under the Budget Committee 
resolution? 

I do not believe so. 

Do our people want a 37-percent in- 
crease in Federal welfare programs such 
as food stamps over the 2-year period 
since 1979, as recommended under the 
committee’s budget proposal? 

On the other hand, at a time when 
much of the world is threatened by tur- 
moil and hostile Soviet expansionism, 
who in this body seriously believes that 
our citizens want the House to cut the 
administration’s recommended defense 
budget, even though the administration’s 
defense programs are inadequate for the 
needs that we have? 

The Budget Committee’s 1981 budget 
proposal before us now represents at least 
a full 1 percent cut in real growth below 
current estimated 1980 defense outlays. 

That is simply not acceptable at a 
time of crucial need for increased U.S. 
military capabilities, following year after 
year of cuts in the defense budget so that 
social programs could be funded at 
higher levels. 

The gentleman from New York (Mr. 
STRATTON) has told us of his recent visit 
to the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean, 
where the United States is viewed as 
weak, as hesitant, as indecisive. 

As a member of the Budget Commit- 
tee’s Task Force on Defense and Inter- 
national Affairs, I have also visited NATO 
countries and Spain. 

The view of U.S. military capabilities 
and leadership in these countries is much 
the same. 

The most urgent priority of the United 
States today is to get our military forces 
back in shape so we will have a credible 
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deterrent, and so the Soviet Union will 
in fact be deterred from challenging the 
United States anywhere in the world. 

We cannot get our military back into 
shape with a budget that requires the 
purchase of less military aircraft than 
are being lost each year through opera- 
tional attrition. 

We cannot get our military back into 
shape so long as our Armed Forces have 
a 35-percent deficiency in spare parts 
and munitions, as is currently the case. 

How can we get our military back into 
shape when the administration forces 
the Defense Department to cannibalize 
its operations and maintenance account 
in order to provide funds for its new 
Indian Ocean operations, rather than re- 
quest additional funds, and refuses to re- 
quest sufficient funds to accommodate 
$4.5 billion in increased military fuel 
costs? 

How can the United States have a 
credible military deterrent with only 
enough ships, military personnel, and 
combat aircraft to outfit a one-and-a- 
half ocean navy, when it takes a three- 
ocean navy to do the job? 

The American people are demanding 
lower taxes. 

They expect Congress to help fight in- 
flation by lowering overall Federal 
Government spending. 

They expect passage of a 1981 Federal 
budget that will allow increased US. 
military preparedness. 

Congress can only answer these needs 
by changing some priorities in the pro- 
posed 1981 Federal budget. 

We must subtract some funds from 
the large proposed increases in domestic 
social welfare programs, representing 
$294 billion of the budget, and provide 
needed real growth in the national de- 
fense area, representing only half that 
amount. 

The Latta substitute is our only re- 
maining opportunity to cut overall Fed- 
eral spending, to add vitally needed funds 
to help strengthen our Nation’s military 
capabilities, and to provide our people 
with a needed $32 billion tax cut in order 
to help fight economic recession, rampant 
inflation, and high interest rates. 

All this can be done in the context of 
a balanced Federal budget with the Latta 
substitute. 

I urge adoption of the Latta alternative 
to the Budget Committee’s recommenda- 
tions for 1981 Federal spending and taxa- 
tion. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to make one more comment 
about our colleague from Texas (Mr. 
WricHt). When the gentleman got up 
here and said that if you vote for the 
Latta substitute you are cutting out $1 
billion of energy initiative, he was mis- 
taken. What we are cutting is not energy 
initiative, it is Government spending 
initiative. I say to my colleagues all that 
spending done by the Department of 
Energy has done very little to produce 
new sources of energy. To say that more 
Federal spending through that massive 
Department of Energy is going to pro- 
duce more energy is just pure poppy- 
cock and I wish the gentleman was here 
so we could discuss it more carefully. 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and will speak in opposition to the Latta 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is indeed fortunate 
that this debate is not going to be meas- 
ured by the length of time consumed on 
one side or the other or else my friends 
on my left the Republicans would cer- 
tainly win the debate hands down. 


Mr. Chairman, it is apparent based on 
the past votes in this Congress in the past 
week that the Latta amendment is going 
to lose. However, I think it does serve a 
purpose to debate and cover some of the 
issues again. 

Mr. Chairman, as I look at the Latta 
amendment I see what it has done. We 
have really voted on two of the largest 
issues in this amendment already. The 
call for a $4.5 billion increase in outlay 
in national defense, as I recall, about $500 
million less than the Holt amendment 
which we defeated by a reasonable mar- 
gin just last week. The vote calling for 
a cut in outlays of $800 million from in- 
ternational affairs is very similar to the 
Quillen amendment which the House de- 
feated by a very substantial majority 
last week. 

Mr. Chairman, it is very apparent to 
me that regardless of what words of wis- 
dom get said on either side at this point, 
the Latta amendment is going to fail, and 
for that I say thank goodness, because, 
as I read down the list of things that are 
going to be removed, things that very 
much affect the lives of people in the 
United States today, and I hear the state- 
ments being made about new productivity 
and somehow by making these various 
cuts we are going to increase productivity 
is something I do not understand, and I 
admit it very freely. I think that people 
in the United States do not understand 
it either. When we talk about the prob- 
lems of energy and why we have to move 
ahead and take positive steps in increas- 
ing sources of energy, finding new 
sources, and the Republican alternative 
is to cut $900 million away from the en- 
ergy program. We are very concerned 
about housing and somehow, which I do 
not understand, I hear the answer to in- 
creased housing is to cut $300 million 
away from housing. 

Mr. Chairman, we talk about transpor- 
tation. Now everyone is deeply concerned 
about mass transit in this country and we 
say we must improve on mass transit, we 
must revitalize our railroads, we must get 
people back in the United States who are 
manufacturing railroad equipment, The 
answer to all that on the Republican side 
is to cut $1.2 billion away from transpor- 
tation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we go further to 
education and jobs. I cannot think of 
two areas more vital to the American 
people today. Very honestly I say to my 
friends on the Republican side that one 
of the great problems that I personally 
saw with the Republican Party was its 
unwillingness to recognize that educa- 
tion was one of the really vital things 
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that the people of this country are con- 
cerned about. They are concerned over 
the youth and what is going to happen 
to them, and the Republican answer to 
that is to cut $3.7 billion away from edu- 
cation. 

Now health. We talk about the ques- 
tion of health in this country. It is of 
great concern to everyone. We recognize 
an increasing need to do something 
about the health and services we offer to 
people in this country. The Republican 
answer to that is to cut $900 million away 
from health programs. 

Mr. Chairman, I will refer to one other 
area, and that is the area of justice, the 
administration of justice. For a long time 
the Republican Party and its leadership 
claimed they were the law and order 
party. They were the party that was for 
enforcing the law and for reaching out 
to communities to help them. The an- 
swer today for justice and services seems 
to be to cut $300 million from the budget. 

Mr. Chairman, when you couple all 
these things together, thank goodness 
the American people do have some very 
practical knowledge. They may not un- 
derstand, as I do not understand, many 
of the very technical aspects that are 
stated so easily on the floor of this House 
in economic theory, but they do under- 
stand some very practical things. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. PEYSER 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, the 
American people do understand that 
there are certain programs and certain 
services that must be rendered by our 
Government or else our Government is 
not going to be producing the kind of 
country, the kind of people in the coun- 
try who can survive and that we can act 
in unity in this country as a great and 
strong Nation. We cannot do that by 
simply saying we are going to slash 
everything across the board and some- 
how everything is going to work out all 
right and we will have no problems in 
the future. 

Mr. Chairman, I know we will defeat 
the Latta amendment and then we can 
move on to bigger and better things like 
the Rousselot amendment which we will 
also defeat. 

Mr. RUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEYSER. I will be glad to yield to 
my friend. 

Mr. RUDD. Mr. Chairman, I recognize 
that this is a difficult problem for all of 
us and I thank the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York for yielding. 

As an alternative to what the gentle- 
man suggests, I wonder how the people 
of the United States will take to a $148 
billion tax increase in the last 2 years. 

C] 1620 

Mr. PEYSER. Well, I think that the 
gentleman’s term of a tax increase is 
really misstated. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, we have 
been debating this amendment and we 
have had a very meaningful debate on 
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this amendment since 12:30—almost 4 
hours. 

We have no other requests for time on 
our side. I understand that there are 
about three on the minority side. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment 
end in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Murtua). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Mem- 
bers standing at the time the unanimous- 
consent request was agreed to will be 
recognized for 1 minute each. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Brown). 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
the amendment we are now considering 
offers the House a clear choice between 
fiscal profligacy and fiscal restraint, be- 
tween high taxes and tax cuts, between 
recession and economic growth. The sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Larra) and endorsed by the 
House Republican policy committee rep- 
resents $14 billion less in spending than 
the budget approved by the House 
Budget Committee. The Republican sub- 
stitute will allow a $32 billion tax cut 
next year. And it is a balanced budget. 

The balanced budget is important, be- 
cause it will get the Federal Government 
out of the private credit market. That 
will allow the Federal Reserve Board to 
fight inflation by restraining the growth 
of the money supply without driving 
interest rates so high. 

The spending restraint also is impor- 
tant, because it means the budget can 
be balanced and taxes can be cut, too. 
The error inherent in the Carter ad- 
ministration-House Budget Committee 
budget proposal is that it is balanced 
only because it provides for the highest 
taxes ever imposed on Americans. 

This idea that the budget must be in 
balance, but that its size is irrelevant, 
stems from the failure to understand 
that inflation is caused not only by ex- 
cessive money creation, but also by con- 
straints on the supply of goods. These 
constraints include high taxes on indi- 
vidual workers, high taxes on savings, 
inadequate depreciation for equipment 
and unnecessary regulation of the Amer- 
ican productive plant. 

We can loosen these constraints, and 
stimulate the production of goods by en- 
acting tax cuts that encourage saving and 
increase the aftertax reward to invest- 
ment. Combined with a balanced budget 
and a gradual reduction in the growth of 
the money supply, these policies would 
work together against inflation. 

If the Congress approves the Carter 
administration-Budget Committee pro- 
posal, it will have taken only half of the 
equation. Because the barriers to produc- 
tion still will be in place, productivity will 
stay near zero and workers’ real wages 
will continue to fall. Since economic 
growth will be slow or negative, unem- 
ployment will grow. 

The Republican substitute would allow 
for adoption of two or three important 
tax cut proposals. 
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First, we need to cut taxes on savings 
to give Americans a real return on inter- 
est and dividend income. The U.S. savings 
rate, long the lowest in the Western in- 
dustrialized world, has dropped to near- 
record lows. Not coincidentally, our rate 
of productivity increase, also the lowest 
among major industrialized nations, has 
dropped to zero. As long as savings re- 
mains low, the United States will com- 
pare poorly in investment, growth, job 
creation, and real wage increases. 

A good way to reverse this trend would 
be to enact the savings incentive bill I 
have introduced along with the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. ROUSSELOT), 
H.R. 6400. It provides that earned in- 
come and savings income shall be taxed 
separately, meaning that the tax rate 
would be cut sharply on interest and 
dividends for most Americans. 

Along with the savings incentive bill, 
the Republican substitute budget resolu- 
tion would allow for enactment of a 
change in depreciation laws designed to 
encourage an increase in productivity 
through large-scale investment in new 
business plant and equipment. The Carter 
administration knows that such changes 
are needed. Treasury Secretary G. Wil- 
liam Miller told the Joint Economic 
Committee: 

The depreciation allowances now in place 
are insufficient to fund replacement of plant 
and equipment, not to mention either expan- 
sion of capacity or modernization with new 
technology. 


But the President wants a balanced 
budget without spending cuts, so the tax 
cut policy will have to wait—unless the 
Republican substitute budget is adopted. 

These two tax cuts go hand in hand 
as a prescription for economic growth. 
The savings incentive will inject ample 
funds into the credit markets, which 
businesses can then use for moderniza- 
tion and expansion. The result will be 
the first chance in years for significant 
gains in real take-home pay for workers 
and millions of new job opportunities for 
the unemployed. The alternative guaran- 
teed by the House Budget Committee is a 
future of stagnant living standards, ris- 
ing unemployment and raging inflation. 

If the savings incentive and deprecia- 
tion tax cuts are properly phased in, the 
Republican substitute also would allow 
for the first step of a marginal cut in per- 
sonal income tax rates that would en- 
courage Americans to work and save 
more, while at the same time allowing 
them to keep more of their hard-earned 
wages. Along with the personal tax cut 
should go a tax indexing measure de- 
signed to prevent Americans from being 
driven into higher tax brackets by in- 
flation. When a worker receives a cost- 
of-living raise designed to keep pace with 
inflation, he should not find himself in a 
higher tax bracket, sharing part of that 
cost-of-living raise with the Federal 
Government. 

These tax cuts are possible within the 
context of a balanced budget only be- 
cause the Republican substitute exercises 
great fiscal restraint. It is not quite ac- 
curate to say that the substitute cuts the 
budget: It only restrains the rate of 
growth of federal spending. It still allows 
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significant increases over current year 
spending, particularly in the area of de- 
fense. In fact, the Republican substitute 
provides for a $4.5 billion increase in de- 
fense spending over the House Budget 
Committee recommendation. 

The savings in other areas are achieved 
largely by administrative efficiencies and 
reductions in bureaucratic redtape. The 
Republican substitute sets spending tar- 
gets which would require the Congress 
to consolidate Federal programs in edu- 
cation, health and social services. These 
changes would streamline the delivery of 
Federal funds to localities where they are 
needed, without the expense and burden 
of setting strict Federal guidelines on the 
use of the funds. The Nation would bene- 
fit from both the efficiency of the pro- 
grams and from the increased degree of 
local control over the use of the funds. 

The combination of spending restraint 
and tax cuts with a balanced budget is a 
first step toward restraining the growth 
of the Federal Government and encour- 
aging growth in the private sector. It will 
allow the Federal Reserve Board to wage 
its battle against inflation without send- 
ing interest rates to record levels. Amer- 
icans would be able to borrow for a new 
home or for college, farmers would be 
able to get short-term loans so they can 
plant their crops, and businesses would 
be able to get the capital they need to 
modernize and expand. The worker could 
expect real gains in take-home pay and 
the unemployed would find millions of 
new job opportunities. 

The alternative represented by the 
House Budget Committee proposal por- 
tends a future marred by continued high 
inflation and little hope for a rising 
standard of living—a prospect as bleak 
as it is unnecessary. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from Ne- 
braska (Mr. BEREUTER). 

(By unanimous consent Mr. THOMAS 
yielded his time to Mr. BEREUTER.) 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
my colleague, Congressman LATTA. 

The substitute budget offered by Con- 
gressman Latta represents a reasonable, 
prudent allocation of our Nation’s fi- 
nancial resources in light of the national 
priorities established by this Congress. 

The Latta amendment would provide 
for the collection of $599.9 billion in 
revenues, $1 billion less than the level 
authorized by the Budget Committee's 
resolution. Adoption of the Latta substi- 
tute would: 

Allow enactment of a very major tax 
cut in fiscal year 1981; 

Allow rejection of the unpopular gas- 
oline tax; 

Allow rejection of the unpopular with- 
holding of income tax payments on in- 
come earned from savings account inter- 
est and dividends; and 

Provide an important psychological 
boost to American taxpayers burdened 
by rampant inflation and “bracket 
creep”—which should translate into 
heightened support for the entire anti- 
inflation program. 

Let me make one thing clear; this is 
not a skinflint’s budget amendment. 
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Enactment of the Latta substitute 
would: 

First. Still require $71.1 billion more in 
revenue collections over the level estab- 
lished by the proposed third budget reso- 
lution for fiscal year 1980; 

Second. Provide an overall $30.8 bil- 
lion increase in outlays over the proposed 
third budget resolution for fiscal year 
1980 ($19.7 billion for defense spending; 
$11.1 billion for nondefense spending) ; 

Third. Authorize spending higher out- 
lays in the five nondefense functions 
than the outlay levels recommended by 
the Senate Budget Committee; 

Fourth. Still authorizes less outlays in 
the defense function than that recom- 
mended by the Senate Budget Commit- 
tee; 

Fifth. Authorize spending higher out- 
lays in two nondefense functions than 
the levels recommended in March by the 
President; and 

Sixth. Authorizes, quite appropriately, 
spending higher outlays in the general 
fiscal assistance function (general reve- 
nue sharing program) than that ap- 
proved by the House Budget Committee. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting the worthy substitute offered by 
Congressman LATTA. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
South Dakota (Mr. DASCHLE). 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. DASCHLE 
yielded the balance of his time to Mr. 
GIAIMo.) 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Connecticut (Mr. RATCHFORD) . 

Mr. RATCHFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the Latta amend- 
ment. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. RATCHFORD 
yielded the balance of his time to Mr. 
GIAIMo.) 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. GINGRICH) . 

(By unanimous consent Mr. LATTA 
yielded his time to Mr. GINGRICH.) 

(By unanimous consent Mr. GIAIMO 
vielded 2 minutes of his time to Mr. 
GINGRICH.) 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
gin by commending the gentlemen from 
Connecticut and Ohio, because I think 
this is a historic debate. I think because 
of the efforts of the chairman of the 
Budget Committee, we are crafting a new 
process. This is a historic moment for 
this country. 

The political establishment of this 
country that has increased during the 
last half century is tied to the iron trian- 
gle of special interests, bureaucracy, and 
the committee structure. That establish- 
ment worked well as long as the pie kept 
growing. However, its tax and regulatory 
policies in the last 20 years have crippled 
the bakery, and the pie is now shrinking. 
The budget process is designed to handle 
precisely the problems of the Federal 
Government’s impact on the economy. 
But, the essence of the majority leader- 
ship is to say, “You cannot challenge the 
iron triangle. You have to keep adding 
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appropriations,” and that is in fact 
against the very principles of the budget 
process. 

We believe that proposition is not ap- 
propriate at the present time. We believe 
you must look at the American economy 
and then set the ceilings. The question 
is, Which institution should bear the 
greater burden of the change—the tax- 
payer, the business, the jobholder, or the 
Federal bureaucracy? 

Our budget would require change. We 
recognize that. We say that it is the duty 
of Congress to change the bureaucratic 
lifestyle as much as this economy is 
forcing the auto worker, the farmer, the 
businessman, the taxpayer, to change 
theirs. 

However, since we know that even our 
austere budget is $50 billion higher in 
outlays than the budget we adopted last 
November. In one category, veterans, we 
are $100 million higher than the last 
budget. However, the majority leader- 
ship is still not satisfied. The $50 billion 
in higher outlays is so large and poses 
such a heavy burden on the economy 
that it would be a disaster in the reces- 
sion we are entering. It guarantees a 
deeper recession, more unemployment, 
more pressure on the taxpayer. 

We used a specific figure for the tax 
burden. My office developed a figure, and 
the majority leader questioned me about 
it off the floor. I asserted that the tax 
burden for the typical working couple 
would rise $1,980 under the Giaimo 
budget. Let me explain how we reached 
that figure. 

There are three principles involved. 

One, all taxes are the responsibility of 
Congress, such as the gas tax, the wind- 
fall profit tax, the social security in- 
crease, bracket creep. For individuals 
who receive cost-of-living increases. The 
principle is, if Congress does not want a 
tax, it can repeal it. 

Two, the majority must bear the bur- 
den of its actions. Revenue increases for 
the Government are massive, but income 
for Americans is declining. That choice 
has to rest on the majority. 

Three, all taxes are ultimately paid by 
people who work. Labor ultimately bears 
the burden of every tax in this country. 

I believe, therefore, that it is legitimate 
to say that if you vote against Latta 
and for Giaimo, you must accept the 
burden of responsibility for a steep re- 
cession, for more people out of work, for 
higher taxes crushing working Ameri- 
cans. 

Today and tomorrow are the days of 
reckoning in Washington. November 
will be the day of reckoning for the 
country. We have the burden of govern- 
ing. The American people have the re- 
sponsibility of judging the quality of life 
we have produced. How we vote today 
and tomorrow will affect how all Ameri- 
cans vote in November. 


O 1630 
The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 


Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. VOLKMER). 


Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the Latta amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. GLICKMAN). 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the Latta amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. HARKIN). 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the Latta amendment. 


(By unanimous consent, Messrs. 
VOLKMER, SABO, GLICKMAN, and HARKIN 
yielded their time to Mr. Grarmo.) 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Gamo 
yielded 2 minutes of his time to Mr. 
WALKER.) 


The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. WALKER). 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the committee chairman for yielding me 
more time. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Chairman, all I wanted to bring 
to the attention of the House in defense 
of the Latta amendment is a few facts 
from the standpoint of some conven- 
tional wisdom that we have long talked 
about with regard to the economy of this 
country. 

We have said for a long time that if 
we ran into the problem of inflation, 
what we should do is cut Government 
spending and balance the budget. Today 
that is recognized across the land as 
being one of the actions we ought to take 
to respond to the problem of inflation. 

When faced with recession, we have 
said that what we should do is cut taxes 
to stimulate growth. I would say to my 
colleagues on the other side of the aisle 
that that is something which they have 
said time and time again when the econ- 
omy has been slack, namely, that we 
ought to move toward tax cuts to stimu- 
late the growth of the economy. 

It seems to me that as we face the 
economic situation today, the Carter ad- 
ministration and this Congress have 
given the people two things together. 
They have given the working people of 
the country both inflation and recession. 
An economic situation has been created 
where Americans are devastated by 18- 
percent inflation and at the same time 
are losing their jobs at a record rate. 


Mr. Chairman, that demands a com- 
prehensive approach, and the compre- 
hensive approach is to do some of the 
things that the American people regard 
as good commonsense. They are saying 
in poll after poll that what they want 
to do is balance the budget, cut taxes, 
increase defense spending and help the 
disadvantaged. A lot of people in the 
country are saying, “You can’t have all 
those things. We can’t do all those 
things.” 


My colleagues on the other side of the 
aisle are saying instead, “What you have 
to do is to sacrifice.” 

But from what I have heard today, 
Americans do not just have to sacrifice. 
That is not the answer. The answer lies 
in the Latta amendment which does the 
very things the American people know 
should be done. By this approach out- 
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lined in the Latta amendment, we would 
balance the budget, cut taxes, and in- 
crease defense spending, and at the same 
time we would help the disadvantaged. 

Mr. Chairman, those are the things 
that a majority of the American people 
regard as good, sound commonsense. 
They are commonsense not only for the 
American people, but they ought to be 
commonsense for this Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. GRASSLEY). 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment now pending before this 
committee, offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Larra) presents us with 
a clear choice on how the Federal budget 
for fiscal year 1981 is to be brought into 
balance. It is, simply put, a choice be- 
tween equalizing revenues and outlays by 
increasing taxes or by reducing Federal 
spending. The Latta amendment seeks to 
bring the budget into balance, at long 
last, by reducing Federal outlays and I 
support this effort without reservation. 

Mr. Chairman, it was not so long ago 
that those of us who are labeled fiscal 
conservatives limited our efforts to sim- 
ply getting a balanced budget. We were 
in a minority then and were hard- 
pressed to even have our voices heard 
above those who constantly preach their 
false gospel that we should not be con- 
cerned with megabillion deficits because, 
after all, we owe it to ourselves. It was 
not easy back in the autumn of 1978 
when I offered a motion on the House 
floor that had, as its end result, language 
being added to the United States Code 
that requires a balanced Federal budget 
by fiscal 1981. Incidentally, the provi- 
sions of that law can now be found in 
section 7 of Public Law 95-435. It is there. 

During the past few months, however, 
public opinion has shifted to the point 
where now a majority of the American 
people—and I believe a majority of their 
elected representatives—believe that a 
balanced Federal budget is a precondi- 
tion to any economic recovery. Now the 
question is—how shall we get the job 
done? 

The Latta amendment would, without 
jeopardizing our national defense, re- 
duce Federal outlays by approximately 
$14 billion. It would also mandate a 
tax cut of $32 billion. This sum of money 
will, at least in part, serve to offset tax 
creep whereby individuals find that dou- 
ble digit inflation has forced wage- 
earners into higher income brackets. 
The average taxpayer will be able to re- 
tain more of his or her earnings and 
capital formation will be encouraged. 

The Latta amendment does even more. 
It will address the concerns which have 
been voiced by Americans interested in 
services provided veterans. It will make 
it possible for States to receive revenue 
sharing moneys that, under the com- 
mittee resolution, they would otherwise 
have to forgo. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment now 
under consideration does make prudent 
reductions in other budget functions. 
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But, in the main, these are not reduc- 
tions compared to fiscal year 1980 spend- 
ing levels. Rather, the Latta substitute 
will restrain and limit the size of in- 
creases in levels of spending over and 
above those authorized for fiscal 1980. 
So, those who charge that this responsi- 
ble effort to limiting the size and growth 
of Government goes too far, that it guts 
social programs and human resources 
projects, are simply incorrect. Their 
share of the pie is not, as we have heard 
so often, being reduced. It is simply not 
growing as fast as some would like. 

The amendment now under considera- 
tion truly represents a balanced ap- 
proach to balancing the Federal budget 
for the upcoming fiscal year. It does not 
seek to balance the budget on the backs 
of the poor and disadvantaged. It re- 
strains spending, limits the size and 
growth of Government, and will, if 
adopted, demonstrate that the House of 
Representatives is truly committed to 
facing up to our economic problems. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge an affirmative 
vote on the Latta substitute to the first 
concurrent budget resolution for fiscal 
year 1981. 

@ Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Chairman, later 
this month, the Public Broadcast System 
will air the first major work in over a 
decade by one of America’s premier sat- 
irists. The show, “The Stan Freberg 
Federal Budget Revue—or the $600 Bil- 
lion Misunderstanding,” will be similar 
to the last week here on the House floor. 
According to the Newsweek magazine, it 
will feature hot-air balloons, tanks, lav- 
ish production numbers, and elephants. 

Well this is one GOP elephant who is 
hoping he can give thanks tomorrow that 
his colleagues cut out a few hot-air bal- 
loons and lavish production numbers. 
Today we face a choice between the 
Giaimo budget, which is really a blue- 
print for tax increases, and the Latta 
amendment which will revive an old 
American favorite, the marketplace. 

Over the past few years the budget has 
been described as restrained, lean, aus- 
tere, prudent, and responsible. Stan Fre- 
berg could not have been more sarcastic. 
We have finally balanced the budget, but 
not by exercising great restraint. Instead 
of spending less, we tax more. The 
Giaimo budget raises taxes $960 for every 
working American. It is not clear to me 
how this is going to benefit the economy. 

If we are serious about helping the 
average American, how can we propose 
to withhold taxes on savings and divi- 
dends? We hear a lot of talk about en- 
couraging capital investment. The wind- 
fall profits bill included a small tax bene- 
fit for interest income. Now we are going 
to turn around and discourage savings 
again. The inconsistency here is ap- 
palling. 

The economy needs a stimulant. That 
stimulant is simply that the Government 
must stop taking its capital base. The 
Latta amendment recognizes the needs 
for increased productivity and increased 
economic activity. If we are going to 
make the budget a tool for reviving 
growth in this Nation, we must vote for 
the Latta amendment. Please.@ 


The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Grarmo), to conclude the 
debate. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, we have 
debated this very important amendment 
at great length. I am terribly concerned 
about this amendment for several rea- 
sons. 

First of all, I think the tax reduction 
contained in it is too high. It is $30 bil- 
lion rather than $20 billion as the com- 
mittee recommends. I think we could 
work out a $20 billion reduction, partic- 
ularly with the oil import fee, but I 
think to go to $30 billion in this highly 
inflationary period would endanger our 
efforts to reduce inflation. 

I think the accompanying cuts in 
spending programs are too drastic. I 
think that the committee, which has cut 
well over $20 billion, with $16.5 billion 
plus about $5 billion in legislative re- 
form, has gone about as far as we can 
go at this time. The last point is the 
fact that the amendment makes no pro- 
vision for 1980, although there is need 
to raise the ceiling so that we can make 
payments in areas ranging from defense 
to food stamps, disaster relief, black 
lung, and many others. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. LATTA). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman pro tempore announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 175, noes 242, 
not voting 15, as follows: 

[Roll No. 215] 


AYES—175 


Abdnor 
Andrews, 
N. Dak. 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bofalis 
Barnard 
Bauman 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Boner 
Brinkley 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carter 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
Clinger 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 


Courter 
Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Dantel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Dannemeyer 
Davis, Mich. 


Dickinson 
Dornan 
Dougherty 


Duncan, Tenn. 


Edwards, Ala. 


Edwards, Okla. 


Forsythe 
Frenzel 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Grisham 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 


Hall, Tex. 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hance 
Harsha 
Heckler 
Hillis 
Hinson 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Huckaby 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jeffries 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Leach, Iowa 


Livingston 
Loeffler 
Lott 
Lujan 
Lungren 
McClory 
McCloskey 
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McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
Madigan 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Martin 
Mathis 
Michel 
Miller, Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Montgomery 


Quillen 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 


Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
AuCoin 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnes 
Beard, R.I. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 


Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Carr 
Cavanaugh 
Chisholm 

Clay 


Coelho 
Collins, Ill. 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
D'Amours 
Danielson 
Daschle 
Davis, S.C. 
de la Garza 


Donnelly 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Calif. 
English 

Ertel 

Evans, Ga. 
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Railsback 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Robinson 
Roth 
Rousselot 
Royer 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Santini 
Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Sensenbrenner 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 


Fountain 
Fowler 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gore 

Gray 
Green 
Guarini 
Gudger 
Hall, Ohio 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Harkin 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kildee 
Kogovsek 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Lederer 
Lehman 
Leland 
Lloyd 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lowry 
Luken 
Lundine 
MoCormack 
McHugh 
McKay 
Maguire 
Markey 
Matsul 
Mattox 
Mavroules 


Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stenholm 
Stockman 
Stump 
Symms 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Trible 
Vander Jagt 
Walker 
Wampler 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whittaker 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 


Mazzoli 

Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller, Calif. 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Murphy, III. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Musto 

Myers, Pa. 
Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 
Nichols 


Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patten 


Ratchford 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Roberts 
Rodino 

Roe 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roybal 
Russo 

Sabo 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Selberling 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Simon 
Skelton 
Smith, Iowa 


Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Thompson 
Traxler 
Udall 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 


May 6, 1980 


Weiss Wolff 
Whitten Wolpe 
Williams, Mont. Wright 
Williams, Ohio Yatron 
Wilson, C. H. Young, Mo. 
Wilson, Tex. Zablocki 
Wirth Zeferetti 


NOT VOTING—15 


Jones, N.C. Rahall 
McKinney Rose 
Hefner Marriott Stokes 
Holtzman Nelson Whitley 
Johnson, Colo. Quayle Yates 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Hansen for, with Mr. Stokes against. 
Mr. Marriott for, with Ms. Holtzman 


against. 
Quayle for, 


Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 


Andrews, N.C. 
Hansen 


with Mr. McKinney 


Mr. THOMPSON changed his vote 
from “aye’ to “no.” 

Mrs. HOLT and Mr. LEWIS changed 
their votes from “no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE 

OFFERED BY MR. ROUSSELOT 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment in the nature of a substitute 
offered by Mr. ROUSSELOT: 

Strike all after the resolving clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 


That the Congress hereby determines and 
declares, pursuant to section 301 (a) of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974, that for 
the fiscal year beginning on October 1, 
1980— 

(1) the recommended level of Federal 
revenues is $603,500,000,000, and the amount 
by which the aggregate level of Federal reve- 
nues should be decreased is $20,600,000,000 
and the amount by which the aggregate 
level of Federal revenues should be increased 
is $900,000,000. 

(2) the appropriate level of total budget 
authority is $689,000,000,000; 

(3) the appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is $601,400,000,000; 

(4) the amount of the surplus in the 
budget which is appropriate in the light of 
economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors is $2,100,000,000; 

(5) the appropriate level of the public debt 
is $926,800,000,000 and the amount by which 
the statutory limit on such debt should ac- 
cordingly be increased is $30.100,000,000; and 

(6) the appropriate level of total gross 
obligations for the principal amount of direct 
loans is $60,600,000,000 and the appropriate 
level of total commitments to guarantee loan 
principal is $79,600,000,000. 

Sec. 2. Based on allocations of the appro- 
priate level of total new budget authority 
and of total budget outlays as set forth in 
paragraphs (2) and (3) of the first section 
of this resolution, the Congress hereby de- 
termines and declares pursuant to section 
301 (a) (2) of the Congressional Budget Act 
of 1974, that for the fiscal year beginning on 
October 1, 1980, the appropriate level of new 
budget outlays authority and the estimated 
budget outlays for each major functional 
category are as follows: 

(1) National Defense (050) : 

(A) New budget authority, 
000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $147,900,000.000. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 


$160,800,- 
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(A) $22,800,- 
000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,800,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technol- 
ogy (250) : 

(A) New budget 
000,000.; 

(B) Outlays, $6,100,000,000. 

(4) Energy (270): 

New budget 


New budget authority, 


authority, $6,400,- 


authority, $7,500,- 


000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $6,800,000,000. 
(5) Natural Resources and Environment 


New budget 
000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $12,200,000,000. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

(A) New budget 
000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $2,200,000,000. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

(A) New budget authcrity, $5,100,- 
000,000; 

(B) Outlays, —$100,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

(A) New budget authority, $22,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $18,200,090,050. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (45): 

(A) New budget authority, 89.000, 000.000: 

(B) Outlays, 89.000, 000,000. 

(10) Education, Training. 
and Social Services (500): 

(A) New budget authority, $33,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $28,400,000,000. 

(11) Health (55): 

(A) New budget authority, $71,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $61,000,000,900. 

(12) Income Security (600): 

(A) New budget authority, $248,500,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, $216,700,000,000. 

(13) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 

(A) New budget authority, $21,800.000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $21,300,000,000. 

(14) Administration of Justice (750); 

(A) New budget authority, $3,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,300,000,000. 

(15) General Government (800) : 

(A) New budget authority, $4,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,400,000,000. 

(16) General Purpose Fiscal 
(850) : 

(A) New budget authority, $6,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,800,000,000. 

(17) Interest (900): 

(A) New budget authority, $72,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $72.000,000,000. 

(18) Allowances (920): 

(A) New budget authority,-$0 

(B) Outlays,-30 

(19) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950) : 

(A) New budget authority, —$24,600,000- 
000 

(B) Outlays, —$24,600,000,000 

Sec. 3. Pursuant to sections 301(b) (2) 
and 310 of the Budget Act: 

(a) (1) the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture and the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry shall recom- 
mend program reductions for fiscal year 1981 
in reported or enacted laws, bills, and reso- 
lutions that reduce spending by $1,120,000,- 
000 in budget authority and $1,120.000,000 in 
outlays and are instructed to report on or 
before June 15, 1980, such recommendations 
to effectuate reductions in corresponding new 
budget authority for fiscal year 1981, budget 
authority initially provided for prior fiscal 
years, and new or existing spending authority 
for programs within the jurisdiction of those 
committees; 

(2) the Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition and Forestry shall reduce svending 
for fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions by $1,033,000.000 in budget au- 
thority, and $1,007,000,000 in outlays and is 


authority, $12,000,- 


authority. $5,400,- 


Employment 


Assistance 
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instructed to report on or before June 15, 
1980, its recommendations for changes in 
new budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new or existing spending 
authority contained in enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions within the jurisdiction of 
this committee sufficient to accomplish the 
reduction required by this subsection; 

(b) the House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices and the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services shall reduce spending for fiscal year 
1981 in enacted laws, bills, and resolutions 
by $3,263,000,000 in budget authority and 
$3,188,000,000 in outlays and are instructed 
to report on or before June 15, 1980, their 
recommendations for changes in new budget 
authority for fiscal year 1981, budget author- 
ity initially provided for prior fiscal years, 
and new or existing spending authority con- 
tained in enacted laws, bills, and resolutions 
within the jurisdictions of those committees 
sufficient to accomplish the reduction re- 
quired by this subsection; 

(c) the House Committee on Education 
and Labor shall reduce spending for fiscal 
year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, and resolu- 
tions by $1,339,000,000 in budget authority 
and $1,286,000,000 in outlays, and is instruct- 
ed to report on or before June 15, 1980, its 
recommendations for changes in new budget 
authority for fiscal year 1981, budget author- 
ity initially provided for prior fiscal years, 
and new or existing spending authority con- 
tained in enacted laws, bills, and resolutions 
within the jurisdiction of this committee 
sufficient to accomplish the reduction re- 
quired by this subsection; 

(d) the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce shall reduce spend- 
ing for fiscal 1981 in reported or enacted laws. 
bills, and resolutions by $300,000,000 in 
budget authority and $370,000,000 in out- 
lays and is instructed to report on or before 
June 15, 1980, its recommendations for 
changes in new budget authority for fiscal 
year 1981, budget authority initially provided 
for prior fiscal years, and new or existing 
spending authority contained in reported or 
enacted laws, bills, and resolutions within 
the jurisdiction of this committee sufficient 
to accomplish the reduction required by this 
subsection: 

(e) the House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service and the Senate Committee 
on Governmental Affairs shall reduce spend- 
ing for fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions by $3,639,000,000 in budget 
authority and $4,204,000,000 in outlays and 
are instructed to report on or before June 
15, 1980, their recommendations for changes 
in new budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new or existing spending 
authority contained in enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions within the jurisdictions of 
those committees sufficient to accomplish the 
reduction required by this subsection; 


(f)(1) the House Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation and the Senate 
Committee on Environment Public Works 
shall recommend program reductions for 
fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions that reduce spending by $400,- 
000,000 in outlays and are instructed to re- 
port on or before June 15, 1980, such recom- 
mendations to effectuate reductions in cor- 
responding outlays for programs within the 
jurisdiction of those committees; 


(2) the House Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation shall reduce svending 
for fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions by $550,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $550,000,000 in outlays and is 
instructed to report on or before June 15, 
1980, its recommendations for changes in 
new budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new or existing spending 
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authority contained in reported or enacted 
laws, bills, and resolutions within the juris- 
diction of this committee sufficient to ac- 
complish the reduction required by this sub- 
section; 

(g) the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs and the Senate Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs shall reduce spending or rec- 
ommend program reductions for fiscal year 
1981 in enacted laws, bills, and resolutions 
by $300,000,000 in budget authority and 
$300,000,000 in outlays and are instructed to 
report on or before June 15, 1980, their rec- 
ommendations to reduce spending, or to 
effectuate reductions, in new or correspond- 
ing budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new or existing spending 
authority contained in enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions within the jurisdictions of 
those committees, or for programs within the 
jurisdictions of those committees, sufficient 
to accomplish the reduction required by this 
subsection; 

(h) the House Committee on Ways and 
Means shall reduce spending for fiscal year 
1981 in reported or enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions by $917,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $2,169,000,000 in outlays, and is 
instructed to report on or before June 15, 
1980, its recommendations for changes in 
new budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new or existing spending 
authority contained in reported or enacted 
laws, bills, and resolutions within the juris- 
diction of this committee sufficient to accom- 
plish the reduction required by this subsec- 
tion; 

(i) the Senate Committee on Commerce, 
Science and Transportation shall reduce 
spending for fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, 
bills, and resolutions by $550,000,000 in 
budget authority and $550,000,000 in outlays 
and is instructed to report on or before June 
15, 1980, its recommendations for changes in 
new budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new or existing spending 
authority contained in enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions within the jurisdiction of 
this committee sufficient to accomplish the 
reduction required by this subsection; 

(j) the Senate Committee on Finance shall 
reduce spending for fiscal year 1981 in 
enacted laws, bills, and resolutions by $1,- 
217,000,000 in budget authority and $2,469,- 
000,000 in outlays and is instructed to report 
on or before June 15, 1980, its recommenda- 
tions for changes in new budget authority 
for fiscal year 1981, budget authority ini- 
tially provided for prior fiscal years, and 
new or existing spending authority con- 
tained in enacted laws, bills, and resolutions 
within the jurisdiction of this committee 
sufficient to accomplish the reduction re- 
quired by this subsection. 

(k) the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources shall reduce spending for 
fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions by $306,000,000 in budget author- 
ity and $349,000,000 in outlays and is in- 
structed to report on or before June 15, 1980, 
its recommendations for changes in new 
budget authority for fiscal year 1981, budget 
authority initially provided for prior fiscal 
years, and new or existing spending author- 
ity contained in enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions within the jurisdiction of this 
committee sufficient to accomplish the re- 
duction required by this subsection; and 

(1) the House Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Senate Committee on Finance 
shall decrease revenues for fiscal year 1981 in 
reported or enacted laws, bills, and resolu- 
tions by $19,800,000,000 and are instructed 
to report on or before June 15, 1980, their rec- 
ommendations for changes in revenues for 
fiscal year 1981 contained in reported or en- 
acted laws, bills, and resolutions within the 
jurisdictions of those committees sufficient 
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to accomplish the increase required by this 
subsection. 

Sec. 4. In accordance with section 301 
(b) (1) of the Budget Act, no bill or resolu- 
tion providing new budget authority for fis- 
cal year 1981 or providing new or existing 
spending authority described in section 401 
(o) (2) (C) of the Budget Act in excess of the 
allocation of the appropriate levels of total 
budget outlays and total new budget au- 
thority submitted pursuant to section 302(b) 
of the Budget Act, shall be enrolled until 
Congress has completed action on the sec- 
ond budget resolution for that fiscal year as 
required to be reported under section 310 
of the Budget Act; and, if a reconciliation 
bill or reconciliation resolution, or both, are 
required to be reported under section 310(c), 
until Congress has completed action on that 
bill or resolution, or both. 

Sec. 5. The Congress sets forth the fol- 
lowing budgetary levels for fiscal years 1982 
through 1983— 

(1) the recommended level of Federal reve- 
nues is as follows: 

Piscal year 1982: $660,300,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $731,500,000,000; 
and the amount by which the aggregate lev- 
els of Federal revenues should be decreased 
is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: — 631,800,000, 000; 

Fiscal year 1983: —$46,300,000,000; 

(2) the appropriate level of total new 
budget authority is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $733,000,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $811,550,000,000; 

(3) the appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is as follows: 

Fisca] year 1982: 6659, 700,000,000: 

Fiscal year 1983: $730,655,000,000; 

(4) the amount of the surplus in the 
budget which is appropriate in light of eco- 
nomic conditions and all other relevant fac- 
tors is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $600,000,000; 

Piscal year 1983: $2,155,000,000; 

(5) the appropriate level of the public 
debt is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $954,200,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $970,600,000,000. 

(b) Based on allocations of the appropriate 
level of total new budget authority and of 
total budget outlays for fiscal years 1982 and 
1983 as set forth above, the appropriate level 
of new budget authority and the estimated 
budget outlays for each major functional 
category are respectively as follows: 

(1) National Defense (050): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $204,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $183,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $233,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $208,600,000,000. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,770,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $11,925,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,020,000,000. 

(3) General Sciences, Space, and Tech- 
nology (250): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,360,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,190,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,250,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,170,000,000. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,210,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,920,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,650,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,020,000,000. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $10,700,000,000; 
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(B) Outlays, $11,720,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $11,425,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $11,200,000,000. 

(6) Agriculture (350) : 

Piscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,655,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $3,870,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,825,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,500,000,000. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,675,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $1,950,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,275,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $1,720,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $20,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $18,420,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $20,375,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $18,650,000,000. 

(9) Community and Regional Development 
(450) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,320,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,150,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,125,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $7,970,000,000. 

(10) Education, Training, 
and Social Services (500): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $32,030,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $29,810,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $32,750,000,000; 

(B) Outlay, $30,475,000,000. 

(11) Health (550): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $67,635,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $56,585,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $84,250,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $72,475,000,000. 

(12) Income Security (600) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $270,000,000,- 
000; 
(B) Outlays, $240,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget authority, $300,000,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $265,000,000,000. 

(13) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $21,390,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $20,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $22,750,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $22,740,000,000. 

(14) Administration of Justice (750): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,955,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,125,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,450,000,000. 

(15) General Government (800) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,450,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,475,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,400,000,000. 

(16) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,055,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $7,055,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,175,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $7,175,000,000. 

(17) Interest (900): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $73,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $73,600,000,000. 
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Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $76,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $76,500,000,000. 

(18) Allowances (920) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $5,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget. authority, $1,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $1,290,000,000. 

(19) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, — $27,300,000,- 


(B) Outlays, —$27,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, —$27,300,000,- 
000; 
(B) Outlays, —$29,700,000,000. 

Sec. 6. The Congress urges the President 
to study and review the current inflation 
measure for indexing Federal programs, and 
to submit his findings and recommendations 
for the most appropriate cost-of-living 
measure within sixty days after passage of 
this budget resolution. 

Sec. 7. The Congress reaffirms its commit- 
ment to find a way to relate accurately the 
outlays of off-budget Federal entities to the 
budget. The Congress recognizes that by law 
the outlays of the off-budget Federal en- 
tities are not reflected in the budget totals, 
and that in fiscal year 1981 off-budget out- 
lays (and, hence, the off-budget deficit) are 
estimated to be $16,000,000,000. 

Sec. 8. The Congress recognizes that the 
growth of Federal credit programs in re- 
cent years has been dramatic, and, in some 
cases, has grown more rapidly than non- 
credit programs. Between 1976 and 1979, 
Federal expenditures increased by 35 per 
centum while new loan guarantees increased 
by 108 per centum; new direct loans by off- 
budget agencies increased by 70 per centum. 
Therefore, the Congress affirms its desire to 
exercise meaningful control over Federal 
credit programs. 

Sec. 9. For the fiscal year which began on 
October 1, 1979, the appropriate level of the 
public debt is $896,700,000,000 and the 
amount by which the statutory limit on 
such debt should accordingly be increased is 
$17,700,000,000. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. GIAIMO (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I have a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Connecticut will state his parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, is the 
Clerk reading the amendment which 
was filed and at the desk, or is it a new 
amendment. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. No; it is not a new 
amendment, but there are some tech- 
nical changes in it which I would be 
willing to discuss with the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is this a modifica- 
tion made under the rule? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I believe I will have 
to get a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a further parliamentary inquiry. 

Under the rule, as I understand it, 
what is in order at the moment is the 
amendment that was filed and approved 
by the Committee on Rules. 

Is that what is being read by the 
Clerk? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. If the gentleman 
will yield further, not quite. 
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Mr. GIAIMO. Well, that is the point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will have 
to inquire of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

The question by the gentleman from 
Connecticut: Is that amendment the ap- 
propriate amendment? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I believe it is, with 
one figure change. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Would it not be proper for the gentle- 
man from California to ask unanimous 
consent to substitute that amendment? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. That is what I have 
done. 

The CHAIRMAN. After the Clerk 
finishes the reading of the amendment. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Fine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

(The Clerk continued the reading of 
the amendment.) 

Mr. GIAIMO (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the amendment 
be dispensed with and that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, why do we 
not just read the aggregate figures so 
everybody can be aware of those. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

(The Clerk continued the reading of 
the amendment.) 
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Mr. GIAIMO (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
MourtHa). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut? 

There was no objection. 


The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is there 


objection to the unanimous consent re- 
quest of the gentleman from California 
that the modified amendment be in 
order? 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, what I would like to 
ask the gentleman from California is 
whether this revision would be in order 
to merely perfect his amendment and 
have it mathematically consistent, or are 
there substantive changes? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. That was one of the 
objectives. The other was just as stated 
earlier on, to have the outlays for na- 
tional defense the same as the commit- 
tee’s; that is, $147.9 billion. 

Mr. GIAIMO. In other words, the gen- 
tleman is accepting the committee fig- 
ure? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I am accepting the 
committee’s functional category on out- 
lays of $147.9 billion for defense. Other- 
wise it is the same. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, for 
the first time in my 12 years in the 
House of Representatives, the Budget 
Committee has reported a balanced 
budget. As a longtime proponent of the 
balanced budget, I welcome these “born- 
again” budget balancers to the fold. 
However, as a veteran, T must say that 
these recruits have a lot to learn about 
how a true balanced budget is achieved. 


The Budget Committee has proposed a 
budget that is balanced not by restraints 
in spending, but by increases in taxes. 
One of the taxes that the committee is 
relying upon to keep its budget in bal- 
ance is President Carter’s 10-cent-a- 
gallon oil import fee. It is the belief of a 
great many Members of this House, my- 
self included, that this new tax is 
counterproductive and inflationary. It 
should be abolished. Therefore, I am 
proposing the Rousselot substitute budg- 
et. A budget that is balanced without the 
revenues from the President’s oil import 
fee. A budget that incorporates real re- 
straints in increases and that is $10.4 
billion smaller than the Budget Com- 
mittee’s proposal. And a budget that is 
balanced with a $31.7 billion tax cut. 

President Carter heralded his new 10- 
cent-a-gallon oil import fee as a major 
anti-inflation and conservation measure. 


Baloney. It is just another Federal 
tax, designed more to balance a bloated 
Federal budget than to encourage con- 
servation. In fact, this new tax will do 
little to encourage conservation and 
much to send inflation soaring even 
higher. 


The administration hails the new tax 
as @ conservation measure. They predict 
that the fee will cut oil imports by 100,- 
000 barrels per day by the end of the 
year, and by as much as 250,000 barrels 
per day in 3 years. I say that the Amer- 
ican people do not need a new tax to 
encourage them to conserve. They are 
already doing what they can. With prices 
still rising because of decontrol, and with 
the increased use of smaller, fuel-effi- 
cient cars, most oil forecasters predict 
that gasoline consumption will drop by at 
least 100,000 barrels a day this year. And 
consumption will continue to drop in the 
years ahead. So why a new tax? When 
the average American family of four ap- 
plies almost 18 percent of its income to 
Federal income taxes, what is needed is 
a tax cut, not a tax increase. 


The President has also hailed the fee 
as an anti-inflation measure. Nonsense; 
here we have an inflation rate of 18 per- 
cent, much of it generated by higher 
energy prices, and he proposed an in- 
flation-fighting” measure to drive energy 
prices up still further. By his adminis- 
tration’s own estimates, the direct and 
indirect effects of the new tax will drive 
the Consumer Price Index up an addi- 
tional 0.75 percent in 1981. And, as we 
all know, every rise in this index creates 
its own ripple of inflation, triggering 
cost-of-living increases in wage con- 
tracts, pensions and Federal Govern- 
ment entitlement programs. 

Finally, while the administration of 
the import fee proposal will increase the 
already complicated and inefficient Fed- 
eral energy bureaucracy, it will do noth- 
ing to solve our real energy problem— 
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the problem of supply. Like the windfall 
profit tax, this new tax will only serve 
to divert to Federal coffers the money 
that private enterprise could better use 
to develop oil, gas, and alternative fuels. 
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I urge my colleagues to support the 
repeal of the 10-cents-a-gallon oil im- 
port fee. I urge my colleagues to support 
the Rousselot substitute. 

Let me review all the aggregates and 
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functional categories in my substitute as 
compared to the Budget Committee reso- 
lution, the Republican substitute and the 
second concurrent resolution for fiscal 
year 1980. 
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Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I yield to my col- 
league from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. Is not one 
of the basic differences in the gentle- 
man’s resolution the fact the gentleman 
omits the oil import fee that the Presi- 
dent has put into effect by executive 
order which becomes effective on May 
15? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. That is correct. 

Mr. LATTA. And a vote on this, in 
favor of the gentleman’s amendment, 
would, in reality, be a vote against the 
import fee? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. That is correct. 
That is the basic argument made in this 
substitute resolution. I want to make it 
clear we could not change that until 
January 1 of 1981. 

Mr. LATTA. If the gentleman will yield 
further, may I say there is a way to 
change the basic law, and I have intro- 
duced legislation to do that. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. We have both co- 
sponsored that proposal. 

Mr. LATTA. And I thank the gentle- 
man for his cosponsorship. I might in- 
form the House that we now have 129 
Members of the House cosponsoring that 
resolution. 


But this will be a basic test of the 
will of the House on that particular 
question. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. This will be the first 
opportunity we have had to vote on that 
prime issue. Also I have mentioned the 
administration proposal for withholding 
tax on interest and dividends which has 
not yet passed the Committee on Ways 


and Means, I do not see this bill moving 
very fast. It is one of the basic differences 
between the two resolutions. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. ROUSSELOT 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, as part 
of the gentleman's proposal, how much 
of a tax decrease is he proposing? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I am proposing $31 
billion reduction in tax revenues. Our 
majority leader said we should talk 
about tax revenues, and my proposal 
would provide a reduction in tax reve- 
nues of $31 billion. 


Mr. PANETTA. At the same time the 
gentleman is eliminating the import tax 
on gasoline. Where would the funds 
come from for purposes of providing 
that tax decrease? I assume there are ad- 
ditional spending reductions that are in- 
cluded in this proposal? 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. I would say to the 
gentleman I have increased the outlays 
in certain functional categories slightly 
less than the committee budget. I men- 
tioned one: Energy. The committee res- 
olution is roughly $7.1 billion and I have 
made it $6.8 billion. 
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Mr. PANETTA. But with regard, for 
example, to functional category 600, 
could the gentleman indicate what ad- 
ditional reductions he provides for in 
category 600? 


a minute when I get my sheet out. In- 
come Security,” the committee figure is 
$220 billion. My figure is $216 billion. 
That is outlays. 

Mr. PANETTA. So there would be an 
additional spending reduction. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. No, it is not a re- 
duction, as the gentleman knows, be- 
cause the outlays in “Income Security” 
are being increased in the 1980 budget. 
We are going to spend about $190 billion 
to $195 billion in fiscal 1980. The com- 
mittee increased it to $220 billion. I in- 
creased it to $216 billion, so the increase 
is a little less in my case. 

Mr. PANETTA. Right. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. There is still plenty 
of room. 

Mr. PANETTA. That is $4 billion less 
than is in the committee budget. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. We have not touch- 
ed one dime of social security or funds 
for the old folks, or anything like that. 
The gentleman will be happy to hear 
that, I know. 

Mr. PANETTA. What I am trying to do 
for the Members of the House is to be 
able to indicate how much less from the 
committee resolution is the gentleman 
proposing in these various functional 
categories. I think we at least ought to 
know what that target is. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. In 1980 we will have 
spent from $190 billion to $195 billion 
for Income Security. In my resolution we 
will increase it to $216 billion, which I 
think ought to cover that category 
adequately. 

Mr. PANETTA. The gentleman does 
not have a figure, then, as to how much 
he is reducing it below the committee 
budget; is that what he is telling me? 
It seems to me fairly simple to be able 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Yes, I will in just to give the committee that figure. 
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Mr. ROUSSELOT. Yes. The outlays in 
the committee budget are $611 billion, 
and my figure is $601 billion, so it is 
about $10 billion. 

Mr. PANETTA. Ten billion dollars 
more in reduction. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ROUSSE- 
Lot was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. VOLKMER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. The gentleman keeps 
mentioning January 1 as the time, Jan- 
uary 1, 1981. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Yes, because I 
think it would take that time to repeal 
the action of the President. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Let us assume it is 
not repealed. Is it not true that the 
present action of the President is based 
on a law that does not expire until Sep- 
tember 30, 1981? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. That is correct. 
The President has asked us to repeal 
that law before that time, so my belief 
is we will act in January. 

Mr. VOLKMER. But if we do not, 
then the gentleman’s assumptions are 
erroneous; are they not? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. No more erroneous 
than the committee assumption that the 
Committee on Ways and Means is going 
to provide legislation to withhold on 
dividends and interest. Iam on that com- 
mittee, and I can tell the gentleman the 
administration proposal is not moving 
very swiftly. So to the degree that is 
wrong, that might be wrong. My belief 
is that we will not continue that judg- 
ment. By the way, that is not shared 
by me alone. 

Mr. VOLKMER. That may be true 
that that tax may not be, but even if 
we take no action, the tax will stay on 
until September 30, not January 1. 
Therefore, the gentleman is 8 months 
off. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. My assumption, I 
believe, is closer to correct. 

Mr. VOLKMER. I thank the gentle- 
man very much, but I disagree with 
him. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I found as perplex- 
ing as did some other Members the 
rather reluctant exposition that the 
gentleman from California gave to his 
proposed amendment as to the amount 
of reduction in outlays below that pro- 
posed by the Budget Committee’s reso- 
lution. It does appear certain that we are 
not being asked simply to vote as to how 
we feel about the oil import tax. What we 
are also being asked to vote on is the re- 
duction in outlays for domestic social 
programs by something in excess of $10 
billion below that which has been pro- 
posed by the Budget Committee. As I 
have indicated in discussing earlier 
amendments, I find a great deal of in- 
adequacy in the Budget Committee’s res- 
olution. But compared to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Califor- 
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nia, the committee’s budget resolution is 
@ very progressive measure, indeed. 

In the face of the almost uniform com- 
ments and projections by most econo- 
mists these past few days as to the state 
of the current recession and what the 
projections are for the balance of this 
year, I find it absolutely shocking that 
this House would be considering amend- 
ments which would eliminate the very 
safety nets which the American people 
have the right to expect in the event that 
a recession or near depression of the 
magnitude that is being spoken about 
were to occur. 

Earlier this year, this House, for ex- 
ample, adopted a countercyclical pro- 
gram which would go into effect only in 
the event that in two successive quarters 
the gross national product were to suffer 
a decline. The Senate has not yet acted 
on that measure, and the administration 
incredibly seems to have walked away 
from it. Neither the President’s budget 
nor the resolution offered by the Budget 
Committee allows any funding for it. At 
the same time the Congressional Budget 
Office tells us that for every 1-percent in- 
crease in unemployment, there will be an 
increase in the deficit of the Federal 
budget by somewhere around $25 billion. 
With unemployment expected to reach 
the 9-percent level, we are therefore, 
facing a deficit of perhaps $50 billion. 
The consequences that will have on the 
national economy, ought very well lead us 
to providing for the safety net of coun- 
tercyclical legislation, because if the Fed- 
eral budget is going to be impacted on b 
$50 billion, then we know very well that 
there will be an equivalent impact upon 
local and State revenues as well. There 
will be municipalities and States across 
this country, as well as their residents, 
who will be suffering the severe effects 
of this near depression that we are com- 
ing into. We darned well ought to have 
countercyclical legislation in place. 

Another safety net which is being cut 
at the request of the administration, and 
probably eliminated by the gentleman's 
substitute before us, is CETA, the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training 
legislation. In 1979, Congress provided a 
cutback in title VI, the public service em- 
ployment program, from 400,000 posi- 
tions to 200,000 positions because it was 
felt that the economy did not require the 
higher figure. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 4 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

Mr. EVANS of Georgia. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


(By unanimous consent, Mr. Wetss 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, we also 
provided that should the economy turn 
downward, we would have an automatic 
increase in the number of CETA posi- 
tions, depending on the level of unem- 
ployment. The formula we adopted says 
that if the unemployment levels go above 
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7 percent, then we would provide that 
number of jobs equivalent to 25 percent 
of the total number of unemployed 
above 4 percent. That means that at the 
current projected unemployment rate, 
that is, of 7.2 percent, we should be pro- 
viding for 800,000 positions. And if we are 
talking about 8 or 9 percent of unem- 
ployment in fiscal 1981, we should be pro- 
viding, under the law, for 1,000,000 to 
1,200,000 CETA jobs. 
O 1720 

Instead that safety net is being cut so 
that the present 200,000 jobs is being 
reduced to 150,000 under the commit- 
tee's resolution, to zero by the Senate, 
and I assume to just about zero by that 
of the gentleman from California. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we on the floor 
of this House may want to proceed as if 
the economic events of the day have no 
effect on the American people; we in our 
little ivory towers here can act as if we 
were impervious to the economic depres- 
sion that is facing the people of this 
country and we can pretend that by com- 
ing in with a balanced budget that we are 
doing them a great favor. 

I suggest, however, Mr. Chairman, that 
by the time this budget resolution goes 
into effect and we have the kind of un- 
employment that everybody is project- 
ing, the people of this country will be 
insisting that we adopt programs to deal 
with the recession and its effects on their 
lives, that we provide them with jobs, 
that we provide countercyclical pro- 
grams, and that we provide a realistic 
program to help them. For us to be doing 
otherwise is not only to fail in our role 
as representatives of the people, but to 
act as it we are not even living in the 
same country. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute offered by the gen- 


tleman from California (Mr. ROUSSE- 
LOT). 


The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 191, noes 218, 
not voting 23, as follows: 

[Roll No. 216] 
AYES—191 


Burton, John 
Butler 

Byron 
Campbell 


Davis, Mich. 
Deckard 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dornan 
Dougherty 
Duncan, Tenn 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Okla 
Emery 
Erdahl 
Erlenborn 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ga. 
Evans, Ind. 
Fenwick 
Findley 

Fish 
Forsythe 
Frenzel 
Güman 
Gingrich 


Chappell 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
Clinger 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Crane, Daniel 
Crane. Philip 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Dannemeyer 


Atkinson 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Bernard 
Bauman 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Boner 
Bouauard 
Brinkley 
Broomfield 
Brown. Ohio 
Brovhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 


Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 


Burton, Phillip 
Carr 
Cavanaugh 
Chisholm 


Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, Okla. 
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Sensenbrenner 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snowe 

Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 


McCloskey 
McCormack 
McHugh 
Maguire 
Markey 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 


Mica 
Miller, Calif. 


Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oskar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Preyer 
Price 
Pursell 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roybal 
Sabo 
Scheuer 


. Seiberling 


Stratton Weaver 

Weiss 

Whitten 
Williams, Mont. 
Williams, Ohio 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wirth 

Woltt 

Wolpe 

Wright 
Young, Mo. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Smith, Iowa 
Solarz 
Spellman 
St Germain 


NOT VOTING—23 


Hefner Mikulski 
Holtzman Nelson 
Johnson, Colo. Quayle 
Rahall 
Rose 
Whitley 
Wilson, Tex. 
Yates 


Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Marriott for, with Mr. Nelson against. 

Mr. Quayle for, with Mr. McKinney against. 

Mr. Beard of Tennessee for, with Ms. 
Holtzman against. 

Mr. Hammerschmidt for, with Mr. Ford of 
Tennessee against. 

Mr. Kelly for, with Mr. Rahall against. 


Mr. BUTLER changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Chairman, I was 
regrettably detained in my office during 
the debate and vote on the Rousselot 
amendment which has just been voted 
upon in the Committee of the Whole. 
Had I been present, I would have voted, 
“no.” 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. UDALL 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment which is made in order by 
the rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. UpaLL: On page 
5, strike out line 22 and all that follows down 
through line 13 on page 12, and renumber 
all succeeding sections accordingly. 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
I support passage of the first concurrent 
resolution on the budget for fiscal year 
1981. While I have serious reservations 
over some of the spending priorities con- 
tained in the budget, I am glad that the 
House of Representatives has resisted 
attempts to make deeper cuts in domes- 
tic programs and raise defense spending 
over the levels recommended by Presi- 
dent Carter and the Budget Commit- 
tee. 
Clearly, consideration of the budget 
resolution is one of the most important 
actions the Congress takes each year. 
The targets we set for spending and 
revenues affect the general prosperity of 
the United States, our national securi- 
ty, and the well-being of millions of our 
citizens who are individually affected by 
the programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

This year the budget has taken on 
added significance as the centerpiece of 
our national effort to fight inflation. We 
cannot overstate the damage caused by 
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inflation. Working people are seeing 
their purchasing power shrink year by 
year, while the poor and those on fixed 
incomes are simply unable to make ends 
meet. Personal savings and many other 
types of investments are discouraged and 
industry is facing a serious capital short- 
age. Farmers cannot afford the sky- 
rocketing costs of fuel and fertilizer 
needed for the spring planting. 

The Congress must balance the budget 
as a first step toward lowering the rate 
of inflation. The American public will 
not have confidence in any anti-inflation 
program if budget deficits continue. 

However, balancing the budget is only 
a first step. Those who claim that Fed- 
eral spending is the single or the pri- 
mary cause of inflation are simply not 
being honest with the American people. 
Government spending did not cause 
skyrocketing oil prices. Government 
spending has not pushed up housing 
costs to astronomical levels. Government 
spending has not caused food and health 
care costs to rise. 

Federal deficits have added to the in- 
flationary pressures in the economy, and 
eliminating the deficit will help reduce 
those pressures. But even the most op- 
timistic projections do not show that a 
balanced budget will bring inflation 
down to acceptable levels. If we are seri- 
ous about stopping inflation, we must 
take actions to.hold down price increases 
for specific goods and services and en- 
courage increased investment and pro- 
ductivity in the economy. 

Concerning spending priorities, I am 
disappointed by the willingness of the 
Carter administration and the House 
Budget Committee to raise defense out- 
lays by $15.2 billion over fiscal 1980 while 
many domestic programs are held con- 
stant or reduced. While I readily accept 
the need to improve our defense readi- 
ness, I think an 11 percent increase in 
the defense budget is unwarranted. 
There is ample evidence of waste and 
mismanagement by the military, and I 
would prefer to see the Congress focus 
more attention on improving the way 
we spend the defense budget rather than 
simply increasing it by iarge amounts. 

When the House-Senate conference 
committee meets on the budget resolu- 
tion, I hope the House conferees will 
strongly resist any further attempts to 
raise defense spending. 

In conclusion, while I cannot give my 
unreserved support for the spending 
priorities contained in the budget, I 
think they are acceptable. I urge my col- 
leagues to approve this balanced budget 
so that we can move on to a more com- 
prehensive effort to slow inflation. 
© Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Chairman, today 
we face a crucial turning point in the 
evolution of the budget process. Before 
the House is the first concurrent reso- 
lution on the budget for fiscal year 1981. 
It is presented to us as the first bal- 
anced budget for our Nation in 12 years. 
As one who totally believes in the eco- 
nomic justification for a balanced 
bu iget, I am pleased and, in some ways, 
ascounded by the number of converts 
to this position in recent months. 
Through a balanced budget we can show 
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the Nation and the world that we under- 
stand the tremendous impact that Fed- 
eral spending has on inflation and that 
we are ready to take those actions which 
will restore both stability and a private 
sector orientation to our economy. The 
Budget Committee has expended great 
effort in bringing together a budget 
package which reduces spending in areas 
heretofore considered beyond the scope 
of cutbacks and which attempts to es- 
tablish priorities for Federal action. 

It is therefore with a great deal of 
difficulty and self-examination that I 
find myself today prepared to vote 
against House Concurrent Resolution 
307. While I continue to applaud the 
shift in congressional thinking and ac- 
tion of recent months, I find myself 
questioning whether this budget is in 
reality balanced and whether the cuts 
made in the President’s recommenda- 
tions are sufficient to attack our eco- 
nomic dilemma. On both counts, I can 
only respond in the negative. 

Not only does House Concurrent Res- 
olution 307 necessitate a $30.1 billion 
increase in the Federal debt during fis- 
cal year 1981 but it also relies heavily 
on new taxes to achieve its revenue tar- 
gets. The Federal debt increase includes 
$18.1 billion in borrowing obligations in- 
curred by off-budget agencies, such as 
the Federal Financing Bank, and $14 
billion in borrowing from Federal trust 
funds. This will mean a total Federal 
debt as the result of this budget of $926.8 
billion—an amount equal to 33 percent 
of our estimated gross national product 
and requiring the payment of an esti- 
mated $80 billion in interest. New taxes 
included in this budget proposal total 
over $22.2 billion. 

I am unalterably opposed to balanc- 
ing our budget through tax increases. 
This is not what the American people 
want; it is not what our economy needs; 
and it is just not the proper course of 
action for this Congress. I, myself, am 
not going to support the imposition of 
these taxes in the Ways and Means 
Committee or on the House floor. 

The oil import fee, the withholding 
tax on dividends and interest, and the 
other tax changes will seriously impact 
on inflation-weary Americans who are 
screaming for less taxes, not more. How 
can I support as balanced a budget which 
relies on such sources, for essential rey- 
enues? 

I will cast my vote for the Latta sub- 
stitute because this alternative budget 
proposal is a significant improvement 
over House Concurrent Resolution 307. 
This alternative is a real balanced budg- 
et—a budget balanced by judicious 
spending cuts, no increase in the Federal 
debt and reoriented priorities for Fed- 
eral spending. Beyond that it even an- 
swers the call for tax reductions by al- 
locating some $32 billion to reduce cur- 
rent Federal tax burdens on both indi- 
viduals and business. 

The Latta substitute provides for fis- 
cal year 1981 revenues of $599.9 billion 
and outlays of $597.8 billion. This rep- 
resents a 13.9 percent reduction in esti- 
‘mated revenues from House Concur- 
rent Resolution 307 and a 14 percent 
reduction in estimated outlays. The net 
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result is a budget with a surplus of $2.1 
billion, no Federal debt increase and an 
allowance for a $32 billion tax cut. 

We must look beyond mere rhetoric 
to the details of the budget plans which 
we are considering. We must decide 
whether we are to have a balanced budg- 
et in fact rather than in just title. We 
must decide whether we are going to 
reduce the unconscionable tax burden 
placed on Americans by both inflation 
and taxes by government at all levels. 
We must decide whether a budget can 
be truly balanced if it is done through 
increased Federal debt and increased 
taxation. 

These are crucial questions. I hope 
that all of my colleagues will contem- 
plate them and respond in the best in- 
terest of our entire Nation. This Con- 
gress does not serve the public interest 
unless it recognizes the public will—and 
that will has been clearly expressed in 
favor of a truly balanced budget and 
reduced taxation. We should not accept 
& budget merely because it carries the 
title—balanced. There is much more to 
this issue than that. We must also look 
at the total level of spending and where 
that money is allocated. 

I hope that these considerations will 

be the deciding factors in how each vote 
is cast on these budget alternatives. If 
they are, I have no doubt that a bal- 
anced budget and renewed economic 
growth and stability are within our Na- 
tion’s grasp today. 
@ Mr. BOLAND. Mr, Chairman, the pro- 
visions of the first concurrent budget 
resolution for fiscal year 1981 reflect a 
number of important decisions that 
have been made concerning spending 
priorities. The effect of most of these 
decisions will be registered in the com- 
ing fiscal year. However, one section of 
this resolution, section 6, will have an 
impact on many thousands of Ameri- 
cans in the current fiscal year. 

Section 6 of the resolution now before 
us is, in fact, a third budget resolution 
for fiscal year 1980. Inflation and the 
gradually worsening economy have 
played havoc with some of the estimates 
on which the spending levels contained 
in the second budget resolution for fiscal 
year 1980 were based, Several programs, 
chief among them the food stamp pro- 
gram, will run out of money in a matter 
of weeks unless those spending levels are 
increased. Prompt action is imperative 
if we are to prevent a cutoff of food 
stamps and the suffering which would 
result for thousands of people through- 
out the country. 

I realize that additional spending for 
the food stamp program is an unpopular 
prospect for some of my colleagues. We 
have all been made aware of instances 
of fraud and abuse in the acquisition or 
use of food stamps. We have all been 
made aware of the administrative diffi- 
culties that have beset the program. I 
have been a consistent supporter of the 
food stamp program, but I would not 
hesitate to acknowledge that these prob- 
lems must be corrected. Not only do they 
affect the credibility of the program, but 
they reduce the amount of benefits avail- 
able to those who are truly in need. 

The way to correct these problems is 
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not to refuse to provide adequate fund- 
ing for the program. The way to correct 
these problems is to make necessary 
changes in the authorization legislation. 
I am hopeful that S. 1309, the re- 
authorization bill which has been favor- 
ably reported by the House Agriculture 
Committee, will substantially improve 
the administration of the food stamp 
program. 

We must, however, provide additional 
funding for the current fiscal year. The 
cap on spending for food stamps in fiscal 
year 1980 has been reached, and a con- 
tinuation of benefits cannot be assured 
without $2.55 billion in supplemental 
funds. The food stamp program is of 
crucial importance to the health and 
welfare of thousands of children, preg- 
nant women, and elderly citizens in this 
Nation. Without food stamps, many of 
these individuals and their families could 
not satisfy even the most basic of their 
nutrition needs. Without food stamps, 
some of these people might not be able 
to afford to eat at all. That is the situa- 
tion that we may soon confront. Unless 
the Congress takes some action within 
the next few days to guarantee the 
necessary additional funds, food stamps 
will not be available in June. We can 

to take the required action by 
passing the budget resolution now under 
consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, let us not seek to re- 
form or revise the food stamp program 
at the expense of those who so desper- 
ately depend on the sustenance that 
program provides. I urge that the budget 
resolution be adopted so that requests 
for additional ie ene PA for food 

an be considered. 

2 Mr. H. MIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, I deeply regret that I will not be 
able to be on the House floor tomorrow 
due to an unexpected death in my im- 
mediate family. It is my understanding 
that Wednesday, my colleagues are ex- 
pected to cast critical votes on the first 
budget resolution for fiscal year 1981. 
Therefore, I would now like to share with 
you how I would have voted if in atten- 
dance. 

I fully support the motion by Congress- 
man Upatt and supported by other com- 
mittee chairmen to strike the reconcilia- 
tion provision in the first concurrent 
resolution on the budget. 

Such action would have the effect of 
converting the spending limitation speci- 
fied in the first concurrent resolution 
from targets to fixed ceilings. Ceilings 
were contemplated and proposed during 
initial consideration of the Congressional 
Budget Act in 1974 but rejected by both 
Houses in favor of maintaining the first 
concurrent resolution as a target for 
guidance of the appropriations and 
standing committees. 

The reasons for that rejection are as 
valid today as they were in 1974. Given 
the time available to the Budget Com- 
mittee, it is impossible for it to become 
well enough acquainted with all Federal 
programs and activities to know where 
to apply appropriate economies program 
by program. The standing committees, 
with expertise in the programs in their 
respective jurisdictions, should attempt 
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to translate the targets into program 
detail. 

Invoking reconciliation in the first step 
of the congressional budget process un- 
dermines the committee system, repos- 
ing in the Budget Committee authority 
to legislate substantively with respect to 
the nature and scope of Federal activities. 
Such a procedure which infringes on the 
legitimate roles of authority and appro- 
priations processes is not required in 
achieving a balanced budget. I hope the 
majority of the House of Representatives 
will vote accordingly, and will delete sec- 
tion 3 of the concurrent resolution. 

Additionally, I fully support the Rous- 
selot substitute which is scheduled to be 
considered on the House floor tomorrow. 
This substitute assumes repeal of the 
oil import fee, permits a $30.3 billion tax 
cut and trims spending to $601.4 billion. 

The work of the Budget Committee to 
develop a budget that responsibly and 
effectively controls Federal spending has 
been more strenuous this year than at 
any time that I can recall. Nevertheless, 
at this point, I cannot vote for the House 
Concurrent Resolution 30, the first 
budget resolution since there are areas of 
slippage which I feel must be addressed 
and corrected before this budget is truly 
in balance. What this budget achieves in 
short-run balance, it does at the expense 
of some long-term priorities. I still have 
major disagreements over the manner in 
which this budget has been brought into 
balance and many of the actual details 
of the spending programs. 

As they have done consistently in the 
past, the majority relies far too heavily 
on increased taxes and far too little on 
spending restraint in narrowing the defi- 
cit. The resolution as reported by the 
committee refuses to acknowledge that 
the Department of Defense will have to 
pay $4.5 billion more for fuel than esti- 
mated by the President only last Janu- 
ary, meaning that other, high priority 
defense programs will have to be put 
aside. This resolution merely postpones 
for a year many spending programs 
which should be terminated. 

Although the House Budget Commit- 
tee did make an effort to cut expendi- 
tures, it still relies much more than any 
of the minority substitutes on higher tax 
revenues to balance the budget. The re- 
sult is that both aggregate and personal 
tax burdens will be at record peacetime 
levels in 1981. When President Carter 
took office the Federal tax burden as 
measured by the ratio of taxes to GNP 
was 18.5 percent. In 1981 this ratio is 
expected to rise to 21.8 percent—an in- 
crease in the tax burden of almost 18 
percent. 


In 1981, total Federal receipts are esti- 
mated to rise by $92 billion. Of this 
amount, $39 billion, or more than one- 
third, will be raised as the result of net 
revenue raising measures initiated dur- 
ing the present administration. 


In summary, while I applaud the ef- 
fort to balance the budget, I feel that to 
achieve it by ever-higher tax burdens on 
the working population will, in the long 
run, be destructive of a healthy economy 


and continued balanced budgets them- 
selves. 6 
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Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. WRIGHT) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. BOLLING, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the concurrent 
resolution (H. Con, Res. 307) setting 
forth the congressional budget for the 
U.S. Government for the fiscal years 
1981, 1982, and 1983 and revising the 
congressional budget for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year 1980, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Sparrow, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 10) entitled “An act to 
authorize actions for redress in cases in- 
volving deprivations of rights of institu- 
tionalized persons secured or protected 
by the Constitution or laws of the United 
States. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PROVID- 
ING FOR CONSIDERATION OF H.R. 
5200, FAIR HOUSING AMENDMENTS 
ACT OF 1980 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 96-922) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 656) providing for consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 5200) to amend title VIII 
of the act commonly called the Civil 
Rights Act of 1968 to revise the proce- 
dures for the enforcement of fair hous- 
ing, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PROVID- 
ING FOR CONSIDERATION OF H.R. 
6672, COAST GUARD AUTHORIZA- 
TION, FISCAL YEAR 1981 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 96-923) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 657) providing for consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 6672) to authorize appro- 
priations for the Coast Guard for fiscal 
year 1981, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON COAST GUARD AND NAVIGA- 
TION OF COMMITTEE ON MER- 
CHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 
TO SIT DURING 5-MINUTE RULE 
ON THURSDAY, MAY 8, 1980 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Subcommittee on 
Coast Guard and Navigation of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries be permitted to sit on Thursday, 
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May 8, 1980, during the 5-minute rule, 
for the purpose of holding a hearing on 
H.R. 6665, a bill to implement the proto- 
col of 1978 relating to the International 
Convention for the Prevention of Pollu- 
tion From Ships, 1973. 

The ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Alaska (Mr. Younc) has been apprised 
of the hearing time and is in accord with 
this request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON TOMORROW 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today, it adjourn to meet 
at 1 p.m. tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, as the gentleman 
from Illinois knows, the program an- 
nounced last week indicated that the 
next order of business, assuming that 
this budget resolution will be finished 
within an hour or two after our meeting 
tomorrow, was to be the Nicaraguan aid 
bill. Can the gentleman tell us whether 
that is still the plan? 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAUMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
at the press conference this morning the 
Speaker announced that the next order 
of business would be the Food Stamp 
Act. So it is the opinion of the gentleman 
from Illinois that immediately at the 
conclusion of the budget resolution, after 
its favorable consideration, the House 
will then take up the Food Stamp Act. 
Of course, we have no idea how long that 
is going to take. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, we can as- 
sume that that may take the better part 
of a day and a half or perhaps Wednes- 
day and Thursday. 

In that case the Nicaraguan aid bill 
would probably not be brought up this 
week? 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Illinois can give the 
gentleman no assurance of that. I have 
no idea, but the next order of business, as 
announced this morning, will be the 
Food Stamp Act. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Then we can assume 
the Nicaraguan aid bill will not be the 
next order of business after the budget 
resolution. 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, from the com- 
ment of my colleague, the gentleman 
from Illinois, who referred to the Speak- 
er’s announcement at the press con- 
ference, are we to assume that the Speak- 
er still has something to say about the 
schedule? 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
I should imagine that he does. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSEI. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that when the House adjourns to- 
day, it adjourn to meet at 1 p.m. on to- 
morrow afternoon. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER AS 
COSPONSOR OF H.R. 4717, ADJUST- 
ING FEDERAL PERSONNEL CEIL- 
INGS AND CONTRACTING ACTIVI- 
TIES 


Mr. ROYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name may 
be removed as a cosponsor of the bill, 
H.R, 4717. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 


MX: THE BITTEREST LEMON SINCE 
THE EDSEL? 


(Mr. JOHN L. BURTON asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
today as we talk about the budget and 
we talk about waste in Government, I 
hope that somebody talks about the MX 
missile, which is going to be the biggest 
waste of money in the Government that 
we have ever seen. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to put into 
the Recorp a statement by the Honorable 
James J. Kilpatrick. We do not always 
see eye to eye on political matters. In 
fact, the last time we agreed, I think, is 
when we both, after considerable 
thought, came to the conclusion that the 
Russian revolution was indeed a Commu- 
nist plot. 

Mr. Speaker, the article follows: 

From the Los Angeles Times, May 6, 1980] 
MX: THE Brrrerest LEMON SINCE THE EDSEL? 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

Interest suddenly has revived on Capitol 
Hill in the MX weapon system—and high 
time. Unless critics of this preposterous ven- 
ture are wholly mistaken, the MX is the Pen- 
tagon's Edsel, a $69 billion lemon with no 
future trade-in value. 

In case you came late to this controversy, 
the MX is an intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile bearing a fantastic nuclear warhead. The 
missile itself is 71 feet long; it weighs 190,000 
pounds. The proposal immediately before the 
house is to build a “verifiable horizontal 
multiple-protective structure complex” some- 
where out West. 

It would be quite a complex. The proposal 
calls for 200 MX missiles. A cluster of 23 
hardened horizontal shelters, 7,000 feet apart, 
would be built for each missile. Each missile 
would be encased in a canister and mounted 
on a transporter-erector-launcher vehicle. 
The vehicle would move around a closed-loop 
road system, ducking in and out of the 23 
individual shelters. The general idea is that 
the Soviets would never know which shelter 
actually housed a missile at any given time. 
For an enemy to hit all 4,600 shelters on a 
first strike exceeds the wildest bounds of 
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probability. The MX system, it is said, would 
assure us a land-based, second-strike capa- 
bility. 

Very well. Accepting every claim made fcr 
the MX, it still is possible to challenge the 
wisdom of going ahead with this venture. At 
some point, questions of cost must be ad- 
dressed in ways that the Pentagon has yet to 
address them. The environmental effects of 
the project need to be most soberly consid- 
ered. And the Pentagon’s strategic planners, 
I submit, might devote a profitable hour to 
recalling the history of the Maginot Line. 

Through the end of the 1979 fiscal year, 
$603 million had been invested in the MX 
weapon system. At least as much will be 
expended in the current year. Last January 
the President asked $1.6 billion for fiscal '81. 
When the system first was proposed in 1978, 
it was estimated that the whole works ulti- 
mately would cost $33.2 billion. That esti- 
mate has been abandoned. The General Ac- 
counting Office in February came up with a 
fresh estimate of almost $60 billion. Can we 
afford it? 

The dollars may be the least of the costs. 
The Pentagon proposes to build the complex 
on federally owned land. Last week Antonia 
Handler Chayes, undersecretary of the Air 
Force, told House and Senate committees 
that no site had been finally selected; sites 
in Texas and New Mexico are still being con- 
sidered, but the originally proposed site in 
Utah and Nevada continues to be favored. 
How much land are we talking about? This 
is the GAO's understated description: 

“If sited in the preferred areas of Nevada 
and Utah, the MX weapon system will be 
deployed over a rectangular area encompass- 
ing about 45,000 square nautical miles of 
land, an area about the size of Georgia.” 

Water is scarce in the western desert. The 
GAO report noted that most present and 
future supplies of surface water already are 
allocated. The Air Force would have to de- 
pend on underground water. How much 
water? The proposal demands 90 billion gal- 
lons of water between 1979 and 1999. In one 
year alone the venture calls for 37 billion 
gallons. 

Electrical power also is limited. At its peak, 
the system demands the power resources of a 
city of 180,000. Cement shortages are every- 
where severe. The MX construction program 
calls for 2.7 million tons of cement, twice the 
amount needed to build Hoover Dam. 


Last week Utah's Sen. Jake Garn appeared 
before a House committee to inject some 
fresh considerations. His state already is 
feeling the social and environmental effects 
of the Intermountain Power Project, the 
largest coal-burning power project in the 
nation. Utah is braced for the development 
of its enormous deposits of tar sands as the 
country searches for alternatives to oil. Garn 
wonders and worries about the added effect 
of MX. The system might well wreak greater 
devastation at home than it ever would 
wreak on a enemy. 


The ultimate question, of course, is: 
Would it work? Would this incredible shell 
game of vehicles, shelters, roads, loops, 
launchers and clusters actually be impene- 
trable by an enemy? Almost 50 years ago, 
that was the issue raised by critics of the 
Maginot Line. It was said that no enemy 
could ever breach it. When the crunch came, 
the Nazi blitzkreig crumbled the pillbox de- 
fenses in 48 hours. The art of warfare never 
stands still. Methods of detection are certain 
to improve. What then? 


I do not mean to denigrate the necessity 
for nuclear defenses. These must be effec- 
tively maintained. But I do mean to raise 
doubts about the MX. Surely our planners, 
with all of outer space to work in, can con- 
trive something better than 4,600 little Magi- 
not pillboxes out in the western sands. 
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HOLY NAME ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH OF PHILADELPHIA CELE- 
BRATES 75TH ANNIVERSARY 


(Mr. LEDERER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LEDERER. Mr. Speaker, later this 
week, the parishioners of the Holy Name 
Roman Catholic Church in Philadelphia 
will celebrate the 75th anniversary of 
their parish. This church has been a 
mainstay within my own Fishtown com- 
munity for all of those 75 years. I think 
that it is only fitting that we in the 
Congress give recognition to this great 
event. 

The present parish complex consists 
of the church, a rectory, a convent, and 
the parish school. These buildings have 
stood on the same spot at Berks and 
Gaul Streets for almost 60 years. The 
church itself was dedicated by Dennis 
Cardinal Dougherty on May 27, 1923. 

Today, as for the past 75 years, the 
Fishtown neighborhoods and the Holy 
Name Parish are closely linked. Many 
community functions are held within 
the school hall. Many of the parishioners 
are actively involved in community and 
city affairs. The church has been very 
helpful to the senior citizens’ organiza- 
tion. The school continues to sponsor a 
successful CYO sports program. The 
Parents’ Guild of the Holy Name Parish 
has been a tremendous asset to the run- 
ning of the school. The parishioners 
have always been ready and willing to 
assist the poor and needy of the parish. 
Many of the archdiocese’s priests and 
nuns grew up in the Holy Name Parish. 
The Holy Name Parish has clearly en- 
hanced the vitality of this great Phila- 
delphia neighborhood. 

Father Daniel J. Kennedy, O.P., is the 
present pastor of the Holy Name Parish. 
He is the 15th pastor since the founding 
of the parish in 1905. He leads a dedi- 
cated, devout, and strong-willed group 
of people. They give wholehearted sup- 
port to their church, their school, and 
their community. They have every right 
to be proud of their church. Holy Name’s 
tall tower is a monument to their com- 
bined efforts. 

The people of Holy Name have always 
led the call of our Nation in times of 
peace and war. Men and women served 
in all branches of our armed services. The 
city of Philadelphia and the State of 
Pennsylvania are better places to live 
because of the fine tradition of the peo- 
ple of Holy Name Church. 

I ask that my colleagues join me in 
saluting the people of the Holy Name 
Parish. May the coming years be as suc- 
cessful as the past 75. 


DEFICITS IN TRILLIONS 


(Mr. COLLINS of Texas asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
deficits as posted in the annual budget 
do not tell the whole story. Thev do not 
tell us what the actual cash deficit will be 
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or how much deficit has accumulated 
from past years. The average American 
does not know the Government’s actual 
financial condition. 

The Comptroller General has been 
working with the Treasury to get a pic- 
ture of our financial condition. The work 
has been going on for more than 4 years. 
The problem is that there are too many 
new, innovative and imaginative pro- 
grams for spending public funds. Nobody 
really knows even after 4 years of hard 
effort how deeply our country is in debt. 

A preliminary consolidated financial 
statement issued by the Treasury April 1 
indicates that at the end of fiscal year 
1978 the Government’s accumulated lia- 
bilities, future commitments, and expo- 
sure to contingencies totaled $4.34 tril- 
lion. The total value of all goods and 
services produced by the 50 States in 
1978 was only $2.18 trillion. 

Government current liabilities of $454 
billion at the end of 1978 exceeded cur- 
rent assets of $105 billion. Long-term li- 
abilities of $1,305 billion were greater 
than other assets of $374 billion. While 
all Government assets rose $44 billion in 
1978, total liabilities rose $260 billion. 

Long-term contracts and orders for fu- 
ture deliveries of goods add another $363 
billion to the obligations of Government, 
raising the total to $2 trillion. Beyond 
this, the Government is exposed to con- 
tingent liabilities under insurance pro- 
grams for banks and other institutions, 
plus guarantees of loans and credits, to- 
taling another $2.3 trillion. Thus, Gov- 
ernment liabilities, firm commitments 
and exposure to contingencies amounted 
to $4.3 trillion. That was in September 
1978. No one knows where these obliga- 
tions stand today. 

Nor does anyone know what deficits 
will result from present authorization 
laws for future pensions and other open- 
ended programs. The Treasury has one 
interesting schedule that lifts a corner of 
the curtain. It shows a projected 75-year 
deficit of $107 trillion in social security 
accounts alone. This is an excess of our 
promises-to-pay over our projected so- 
cial security tax collections. 

Mr. Speaker, it is essential that Con- 
gress face the facts. We must reduce 
spending. We must start being realistic 
about our financial position. I ask the 
Treasury and the Comptroller General 
to persevere in telling us the facts again 
and again till they sink in. 


FOURTH-QUARTER SPENDING BY 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mrca). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. McKinney) is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

@ Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
gret that I was unable to be present for 
the colloquy which developed last week 
between my colleague from Connecticut 
(Mr. Gramo) and the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Harris) for they touched 
on a topic which has been of particular 
concern to me for quite some time—that 
of fourth-quarter spending by Govern- 
ment agencies. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia cited a number of statistics from a 
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GAO report dealing with the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development’s 
practice of phantom year-end obliga- 
tions. Since he has taken an active in- 
terest in these matters, he might be in- 
terested in a much broader study which 
I commissioned in early March, tracking 
fourth-quarter agency spending patterns 
in certain categories over the past 3 
years. I think some of the preliminary 
results of the GAO study will astound my 
colleagues, for instance: 

In the grants and subsidies category in 
the last quarter of fiscal year 1979: DOE 
spent 59 percent, or $196 million, of its 
annual appropriation; HUD spent 61 
percent, or $15.9 billion, of its annual 
appropriation; and HEW spent 41 per- 
cent, or $22.3 billion, of its annual ap- 
propriation. 

For investments and loans: HUD spent 
68 percent, or $4.6 billion, in the last 
quarter of fiscal year 1979. 

And for lands and structures: Interior 
spent 48 percent, or $448 million, in the 
fourth quarter of 1979. 

Going back 1 more year, to the final 
quarter of fiscal year 1978, I have found 
that, again: HEW spent 36 percent, or 
$18.3 billion of its appropriations for 
grants and subsidies in the fourth quar- 
ter; EPA spent 50 percent, or $1.6 bil- 
lion; and HUD spent 78 percent, or $27.6 
billion. 

And these figures are for but one of 
approximately 15 functional spending 
categories. 

There are numerous other cases, to be 
sure, for I have listed only the two or 
three most obvious agencies in each 
case. However, some rough calculations 
would indicate that if these fourth-quar- 
ter expenditures had been limited to an 
average of the previous three quarters, 
and given as much as 10 percent leeway 
on top of that, the savings for grants 
and subsidies for just DOE, EPA, HUD, 
and HEW combined would be on the 
order of: $26.8 billion in fiscal year 
1977; $32.3 billion in fiscal year 1978, and 
$24.9 billion in fiscal year 1979. 

When broadened to include all agen- 
cies and spending categories, the totals 
are likely to be many times that amount. 

Obviously, it could be true that a 
good percentage of these last quarter 
outlays are legitimate, but in order to 
clarify that point, I am requesting addi- 
tional explanations from the budget di- 
rectors of each agency, as well as fur- 
ther data from GAO. However, the sheer 
magnitude of these figures leads me to 
believe that several billion dollars in 
unwarranted spending is occurring at 
the end of each fiscal year. 

It also appears that the sole purpose 
for these expenditures is to boost ag- 
gregate spending levels to the point 
where the agency's budget is not threat- 
ened with reduced funding during its 
annual review by Congress. This should 
be the target of serious cutbacks, rather 
than the delivery of programs and serv- 
ices which affect millions of people. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Federal Govern- 
ment is truly serious about maintaining 
a balanced budget, it can begin by curb- 
ing its own excesses, rather than impos- 
ing additional economic hardships upon 
people least able to afford them. The 
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quantum jump in fourth-quarter ex- 
penditures in most, if not all, agéncies 
and departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment is an often overlooked element of 
the budget process which can and must 
be restrained. 

I am prepared to offer specific targets 
for reducing fourth-quarter outlays in 
these areas, based on the information 
g.ven to me by GAO. I will strongly con- 
sider amending any authorizing legisla- 
tion which does not attempt to limit this 
questionable practice of year-end spend- 
ing sprees. I would suggest that during 
the forthcoming reconciliation process 
every Member bear in mind that re- 
ducing overhead costs is a necessary and 
long overdue method of equitably distrib- 
uting the burden of reducing Federal 
expenditures and bringing the budget 
into balance. It is an unpleasant eco- 
nomic fact that many programs simply 
will not survive the additional scrutiny of 
this year’s authorization process which 
follows the budget debate. Significant 
savings will be achieved only through 
reductions in programs and services as 
well as administrative costs. 

However, the quality and effectiveness 
of remaining programs need not be 
diminished if fourth-quarter expendi- 
tures can be curbed. The “cost of gov- 
ernment” is simply too high, and the 
self-restraint we have been asking of 
the private sector has been notably ab- 
sent in the Government’s own balance 
sheet of the past few years. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a time of severe 
economic pressures on virtually all sec- 
tors of our society, and in the name of 
fiscal austerity and a balanced budget, 
we are asking people to withstand sharp 
cutbacks in services, while we, the over- 
seers of such programs, have been un- 
able to make similar reductions in the 
administrative costs of these services. 
As double-digit inflation continues, as 
unemployment rises, and as America’s 
industrial productivity declines, I would 
suggest that these outlays are an ideal 
Place to begin. 

The General Accounting Office has 
provided preliminary statistics on the 
year-end spending patterns of the fol- 
lowing eight Federal agencies and de- 
partments: 

Housing and Urban Development; 
Health, Education, and Welfare; En- 
ergy; Commerce; Interior; Judiciary; 
General Services Administration; and 
Environmental Protection Agency. 

The results are divided among six ob- 
ject class categories for fiscal years 1977, 
1978, and 1979, and are as follows: 

TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 

HEW spent: 

In FY 1977—42 percent, or $5 million, of its 
total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1978—50 percent, or $6 million, of its 
total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1979—46 percent, or $6 million, of its 
total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

DoE spent: 

In FY 1978—40 percent, or $2 million, of its 
total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1979—25 percent, or $1 million, of its 
total outlays in the 4th quarter, 

Interior spent: 

In FY 1977—42 percent, or $5 million, of its 
total outlays in the 4th quarter. 
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In FY 1978—38 percent, or $5 million of its 
total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1979—36 percent, or $5 million, of its 
total outlays in the 4th quarter. 


Commerce spent: 

In FY 1977—25 percent, or $1 million, of its 
total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1978—25 percent, or $1 million, of its 
total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1979—20 percent, or $1 million, of its 
total outlays in the 4th quarter. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


DoE spent: 

In FY 1978—33 percent, or $10 million, 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1979—38 percent, or $16 million, 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 


Commerce spent: 

In FY 1977—40 percent, or $17 million, 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1978—40 percent, or $19 million, 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1979—30 percent, or $18 million, 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

Interior spent: 

In FY 1977—30 percent, or $63 million, 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1978—36 percent, or $57 million, 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1979—36 percent, or $72 million, of 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

GSA spent: 

In FY 1977—26 percent, or $357 million, of 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1978—24 percent, or $367 million, of 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1979—25 percent, or $336 million, of 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

LANDS AND STRUCTURES 

HEW spent: 

In FY 1977—80 percent, or $207 million, of 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1979—46 percent, or $31 million, of 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

Interior spent: 

In FY 1977—43 percent, or $359 million, of 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1978—48 percent, or $448 million, of 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1979—29 percent, or $254 million, of 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

HUD spent: 

In FY 1977—36 percent, or $192 million, of 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1978—36 percent, or $193 million, of 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1979—31 percent, or $159 million, of 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

DoE spent: 

In FY 1978—45 percent, or $533 million, of 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1979—31 percent, or $331 million, of 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 


INVESTMENTS AND LOANS 

HUD spent: 

In FY 1977—78 percent, or $4.0 billion, 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1978—70 percent, or $4.3 billion, 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1979—68 percent, or $4.6 billion, 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

Commerce spent: 

In FY 1977—69 percent, or $116 million, 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1979—70 percent, or $189 million, of 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

HEW spent: 

In FY 1978—11 percent, or $43 million, of 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1979—88 percent, or $330 million, of 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 


GRANTS AND SUBSIDIES 
DoE spent: 


In FY 1978—35 percent, or $69 million, of 
its total outlays In the 4th quarter. 
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In FY 1979—59 percent, or $196 million, of 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

EPA spent: 

In FY 1977—53 percent, or $4.1 billion, of 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1978—50 percent, or $1.6 billion, of 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1979—48 percent, or $2.3 billion, of 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

GSA spent: 

In FY 1977—57 percent, or $12 million, of 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1978—29 percent, or $6 million, of 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1979—48 percent, or $10 million, of 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

HEW spent: 

In PY 1977—39 percent, or $15.6 billion, of 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1978—36 percent or $18.3 billion, 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1979—41 percent, or $22.3 billion, 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

HUD spent: 

In FY 1977—65 percent, or $21.5 billion, 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1978—78 percent, or $27.6 billion, 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1979—61 percent, or $15.9 billion, 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

Commerce spent: 

In FY 1977—64 percent, or $4.5 billion, 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1979—38 percent, or $517 million, 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

Interior spent: 

In FY 1977—35 percent, or $327 million, 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1978—54 percent, or $911 million, of 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

In FY 1979—43 percent, or $823 million, of 
its total outlays in the 4th quarter. 

(FY 1978 figures for Commerce (Invest- 
ments and Loans, Grants and Subsidies) and 
HEW (Investments and Loans) have not been 
calculated due to negative numbers which 
occurred during this period.) è 


O 1750 
SOME ANSWERS TO AN ATTACK ON 
GOVERNOR REAGAN’S ECONOMIC 
PROPOSALS FOR RESTORING 
ECONOMIC GROWTH WITHOUT 
INFLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Kemp) is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take this opportunity to respond to a 
criticism leveled recently by the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin at me and my 
good friend Senator Rotx of Delaware, 
under the guise of attacking Governor 
Reagan’s economic program, which of 
course includes the Roth-Kemp bill. 

I had not planned to say anything in 
response, but last Friday, Senator Prox- 
MIRE took the floor of the Senate to ob- 
serve with dismay that the index of un- 
employment had jumped from 6.2 to 7 
percent in a single month. He called it 
“a serious situation.” He called it “bad 
news for the Nation’s economy.” He 
warned us that “the economic outlook is 
bleak.” 

Senator Proxmire went on to tell his 
colleagues that— 

If we must take fiscal action to meet this 
situation, we should do it with tax reduc- 
tions and tax reductions calculated to fight 
inflation at the same time. 


I found the whole exercise hugely in- 
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teresting, in light of the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin’s unseemly attack a few 
weeks ago, against Gov. Ronald Reagan's 
economic proposals. Governor Reagan 
has proposed monetary policy designed 
to fight inflation, combined with tax pro- 
posals to restore economic incentives for 
individuals and businesses. And, as we 
all know, Governor Reagan does not 
need to establish his credentials on re- 
straint in Federal spending. 


What were Senator Proxmire’s criti- 
cisms? And how could he criticize Gover- 
nor Reagan’s program 1 month, then ap- 
parently reverse himself the next? 

First, Senator Proxmire criticized 
Governor Reagan’s tax program, along 
the following lines. He attacked the 
Roth-Kemp bill, which would lower 
marginal income tax rates across the 
board by 30 percent over 3 years, and 
index the tax brackets thereafter for 
inflation. This bill is designed to make 
up for part of the past 15 years of infla- 
tion shoving individual taxpayers into 
higher tax brackets, and to prevent such 
automatic tax increases in the future. 

The Senator also criticized Governor 
Reagan's support of the Jones-Conable 
Capital Cost Recovery Act, also known 
as the 10-5-3 bill, which would attempt 
to stop the process by which the tax code 
forces companies to sell their tools to 
pay their taxes. That is, because of in- 
flation, the tax code requires business to 
understate the full cost of replacing the 
equipment used up in the course of 
production. Profits which should be re- 
invested in replacing capital are taxed 
instead as income. The 10-5-3 plan 
would offer some relief from this over- 
taxation, which amounted to about 50 
percent in 1977. 

Senator Proxmire erroneously put a 
$20 billion price tag on the first year of 
this bill. In fact, according to the Con- 
gressional Budget Office, the first-year 
static revenue estimate, without revenue 
feedback, is less than $2 billion. I refer 
the gentleman to the CBO’s “An Analysis 
of the President’s Budgetary Proposals 
for Fiscal Year 1981,” February, 1980, 
page 20. 

But Senator Proxmire went beyond 
criticizing these two attempts to com- 
pensate for the collision of inflation with 
our outdated tax code. He actually main- 
tained that any opposition to proposed 
tax increases threatens to widen the 
deficit. Specifically, he criticized Gov- 
ernor Reagan for not approving Presi- 
dent Carter’s new tax on savings and 
dividend income, as well as his new gaso- 
line tax. By this token, Senator Prox- 
MIRE ought to be extremely pleased with 
President Carter's fiscal year 1981 
budget, which includes $76.6 billion in 
new taxes or tax-rate increases—that is 
in real terms, not merely an increase in 
receipts—in a single year. 


In other words, even Senator PROX- 
MIRE’S erroneously overstated price tag 
for Governor Reagan’s economic pro- 
gram is less than half the size of Presi- 
dent Carter’s tax increase. According to 
Senator Proxmree’s logic, apparently, 
the only thing to do under almost any 
economic conditions is to raise tax rates 
some more. 
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On the spending side, Senator Prox- 
MIRE began by criticizing Governor 
Reagan’s promise to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for defense. This 
is a peculiar criticism in light of the in- 
ternational situation, and the President’s 
own promise—since disowned—to in- 
crease defense spending substantially. I 
believe most Americans side with Gov- 
ernor Reagan in the conviction that our 
defense is too weak in light of the sus- 
tained Soviet military buildup and 
Soviet probing around the world. 

Further, Senator Proxmire criticized 
Governor Reagan for preferring decen- 
tralized Federal programs like revenue 
sharing, which have no strings attached, 
to categorical grant programs, which are 
notoriously inefficient and costly. 

Finally, Senator Proxmire charged 
that Governor Reagan, as President, 
would simply ignore the cost of social 
programs. He said of Governor Reagan: 

He says he would not touch the social 
programs. That is what he says. He did not 
say that he would cut them back. He denies 
that he would cut social security. 


This is the second example of bizarre 
logic from Senator Proxmrre. First he 
said that anyone who opposes massive 
tax-rate hikes is fiscally irresponsible. 
Now he says that anyone who does not 
seek to cut social security benefits is not 
serious about restraining the growth of 
social welfare spending. 

This simply does not conform with the 
facts. Of all the candidates running for 
President, does Senator ProxMIRE mean 
to say that Senator Kennepy, President 
Carter, or George Bush can match cre- 
dentials with Governor Reagan on 
spending? Hardly. Governor Reagan is 
even alone in pointing out that, accord- 
ing to the Congressional Budget Office, 
each 1 percentage point increase in the 
unemployment rate costs the Federal 
deficit $25 billion to $29 billion in lost 
revenue and higher spending; and that 
the Federal budget will not be balanced 
as long as unemployment is rising dras- 
tically. Senator Proxmire himself seems 
to have awakened to this fact only re- 
cently. In his speech last Friday, he cau- 
tiously predicted that the rise in un- 
employment “may or may not spell the 
the end of the prospect of a balanced 
budget for the coming year.” 

Since Governor Reagan has been say- 
ing exactly that for some months now, 
let us consider Senator Proxmire to have 
refuted himself on this point. 

Finally, Senator Proxmire attempted 
to discredit Governor Reagan's economic 
program by putting forth a thoroughly 
novel view of the Kennedy tax cuts. 
Briefly, Kennepy proposed to institute 
a 7-percent investment tax credit for 
businesses, accelerated depreciation of 
business investment, to cut corporate tax 
rates, and to lower individual income tax 
rates across the board. All of these pro- 
posals were enacted, although the cor- 
porate and individual rate reductions 
were not as large as those KENNEDY re- 
quested. 

Governor Reagan differs from some of 
KENNEDY’s advisers, however. on the rea- 
son for cutting tax rates in this manner. 
Walter Heller, for example, chairman of 
Kennedy’s Council of Economic Advis- 
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ers, saw tax cuts as a way to increase 
aggregate demand, and stated on many 
occasions that there were few differ- 
ences in the effect of cutting tax rates 
compared with increasing Federal 
spending. Governor Reagan points out 
that cutting marginal tax rates on in- 
dividuals and businesses necessarily in- 
creases the rewards for production and 
saving more than for leisure and con- 
sumption. 

Governor Reagan is attacked for sug- 
gesting that high tax rates are a large 
cause of our economic decline and that 
lower rates would expand revenues. 

Listen to President Kennedy on the 
subject at the Economic Club of New 
York in 1963: 

Our true choice is not between tax reduc- 
tion, on the one hand, and the avoidance of 
large Federal deficits on the other. It is in- 
creasingly clear that no matter what party 
is in power, so long as our national security 
needs keep rising, an economy hampered by 
restrictive tax rates will never produce 
enough revenue to balance the budget—just 
as it will never produce enough jobs or 
enough profits. Surely the lesson of the last 
decade is that budget deficits are not caused 
by wild-eyed spenders but by slow economic 
growth and periodic recessions—and any 
new recession would break all deficit records. 
In short, it is a paradoxical truth that tax 
rates are too high today and tax revenues 
are too low—and the soundest way to raise 
revenues in the long run is to cut rates 
now.. . I repeat: our practical choice is not 
between a tax-cut deficit and a budgetary 
surplus. It is between two kinds of deficits— 
a chronic deficit of inertia, as the unwanted 
result of inadequate revenues and a re- 
stricted economy—or a temporary deficit of 
transition, resulting from a tax cut designed 
to boost the economy, increase tax revenue 
and achieve a future budget surplus. The 
first type of deficit is a sign of waste and 
weakness—the second reflects an investment 
in the future. 


In his Economic Report, issued on 
January 21, 1963, Kennedy continued his 
tax cut theme. As he put it: 

The main block to full employment is an 
unrealistically heavy burden of taxation. The 
time has come to remove it. 


Three days later, on January 24, Ken- 
nedy sent his tax-cut message to Con- 
gress, outlining the specifics of his pro- 
posal: 

1. A reduction in all individual income tax 
rates. Rates would be lowered from a range 
of 20 percent at the bottom and 91 percent 
at the top—rates essentially the same as 
those during World War TI—to 14 percent at 
the bottom and 65 percent at the top. The 
reductions would average 20 percent in every 
bracket and be phased in over three years. 

2. The corporate tax rate would be reduced 
from 52 percent to 47 percent, with special 
reductions for small businesses. 


In addition, Kennedy proposed numer- 
ous tax “reforms” designed to raise $3.4 
billion and offset some of the revenue loss 
from rate reductions. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee deliberated on the tax bill, H.R. 8363, 
most of the summer, not completing 
action until September 13, 1963. Inter- 
estingly, section 1 of the bill declared 
that it is the sense of Congress that the 
tax reduction provided by the bill 
through stimulation of the economy, will, 
after a brief transition period, raise— 
rather than lower—revenues. The com- 
mittee report elaborated this point: 
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It is recognized that to many it may seem 
inconsistent to think of cutting taxes as a 
way in increasing revenues. Nevertheless, past 
experience demonstrates that this can hap- 
pen; in fact, given today’s conditions it can 
be expected to happen. The events of the pe- 
riod 1954-56 demonstrate how this can occur. 
In 1954 Congress allowed the individual in- 
come tax increases imposed during the 
Korean War to expire, made certain excise 
tax reductions, allowed the excess profits tax 
to expire and made certain other tax reduc- 
tions as well. The total of these reductions 
amounted to about $7.4 billion. Yet, only 
2 years later, in 1956, receipts were $3.2 bil- 
lion above the level existing before the re- 
ductions were made. 


The Republicans on the Ways and 
Means Committee, however, opposed the 
Kennedy tax reduction as fiscally irre- 
sponsible just as Senator Proxmire did, 
because taxes were being reduced while 
expenditures were not. In other words, 
they believed that it was more important 
to balance the budget by raising taxes 
than to suffer a temporary deficit. They 
seem not to have understood, as many 
today do not, that tax rates are not fixed; 
as inflation or real income growth occurs 
people are pushed up into higher tax 
brackets. Kennedy and his advisers re- 
ferred to this as “fiscal drag” which must 
be offset by “fiscal dividends,” such as 
tax cuts or expanded Federal programs. 

On the floor of the House, Wilbur Mills, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, attempted to refute the view that 
the proposed tax reductions would lead 
to larger deficits, as charged by the Re- 
publicans: 

The idea .. that tax reductions will pro- 
vide the rate of growth we need in this coun- 
try to solve the problems I have listed for 
you, and that the tax reductions, after a 
brief transition period, will actually increase 
revenues above the levels that would have 
been achieved in the absence of tax reduc- 
tions are not new or novel ideas as some 
would suggest. . . . It is on the basis of this 
type of reasoning, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
reached the conclusion that this bill will 
provide a sufficient increase in the gross na- 
tional product so that the larger revenues 
derived from this additional income will re- 
Sult in the Federal budget being balanced 
sooner than would be the case in the absence 
of this tax cut. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no doubt in my 
mind that this tax reduction bill, in and of 
itself, can bring about an increase in the 
gross national product of approximately $50 
billion in the next few years. If it does, these 
lower rates of taxation will bring in at least 
$12 billion in additional revenue. 


Similar statements were made during 
Senate debate by Senate Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield and Senator RUSSELL 
Lone, later to become chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

What did the tax cut actually do for 
the economy? Virtually all of the econo- 
metric studies of the Kennedy tax cut 
agree that it was highly stimulative to 
the economy. Arthur Okun, Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers under 
President Johnson, has stated that— 

The tax cuts of 1964 are credited with a 
$25 billion contribution to our GNP by mid- 
1965, a $30 billion effect by the end of 1965, 
and an ultimate $36 billion increment. 


Similar estimates have been made by 


Lawrence Klein, Data Resources, Inc., 
Wharton Econometric Forecasting As- 
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sociates, Inc., 
Budget Office. 

The effects of the tax cut can prob- 
ably be seen almost dramatically, how- 
ever, in the unemployment rate. As 
shown in a table, the unemployment rate 
for both whites and blacks dropped al- 
most in half between 1961 and 1969. In 
terms of adult black males the drop was 
phenomenal, going from 11.7 percent un- 
employment in 1961 to a mere 3.7 percent 
in 1969. In no other time in recent his- 
tory have minorities fared so well as job 
opportunities expanded. 

What is Senator Proxmire's criticism 
of the Kennedy tax cut? He notes that 
inflation was less than 2 percent at the 
time, and that the economy was recover- 
ing from the 1960-61 recession. Senator 
PROxXNMRE also concedes that the Kennedy 
tax reduction—the investment tax credit 
and accelerated depreciation were en- 
acted in 1962, the rate reductions in 
1964 — sharply lowered unemployment” 
and did indeed increase revenues.” 

Then he turns around and, inexplicably, 
argues that the tax cuts “provided the 
basis for the worst inflation this Nation 
has ever suffered, because it resulted in 
a series of almost unbroken deficits, one 
small surplus in the next 17 years and 16 
deficits, some of them massive.” Sen- 
ator PROXMIRE even attributes the Viet- 
nam war deficit of 1968 to tax reduc- 
tions, the last of which took effect 3 
years earlier on January 1, 1965. 

This is simply a non sequitur: First 
to concede that the tax cuts restored full 
employment and “did indeed increase 
revenues,” then to argue that the tax cuts 
caused 16 subsequent years of deficits. 
Yet, Senator Proxmire became swept up 
in his hyperbole, saying that— 

Governor Reagan's economic program is an 
invitation to devastating inflation. If we ac- 
cept it, we will get what we deserve—40 per- 


cent, 50 percent, 100 percent inflation; the 
sky is the limit. 


To bring Senator ProxmrrE back to 
reality: after the Kennedy tax cuts, in- 
flation remained below 3 percent until 
1968, when both spending and tax rates 
were increased massively. 

Senator Proxmire seems undeterred 
by the fact that the inflation rate has 
been run up to nearly 20 percent by an 
administration following exactly the sort 
of tax-raising program the Senator 
proposes, combined with-truly irresponsi- 
ble monetary policy. 

In fact, Senator PROXMIRE has been 
consistent in favoring higher tax rates 
for at least 16 years. Back in 1964, with 
characteristic hyperbole, he called the 
Kennedy tax cuts “a principle-busting, 
financially irresponsible, inflationary, re- 
gressive monstrosity.” Yet he was proven 
wrong almost immediately. 

This supposed “principle-busting” tax 
cut reduced unemplovment to 3.8 percent 
by the beginning of 1966, after the 1961 
high of 6.7 percent. The gains were the 
greatest, I would note, among minorities 
and the disadvantaged. In fact, the in- 
come gap between black and white Amer- 
icans narrowed by 20 percent in only 
3 years beginning in 1965. 

This supposed “regressive monstros- 
ity” immediately, the first year, produced 
more income tax revenue at every income 


and the Congressional 
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level above $10,000 because of the greater 
economic activity resulting from the low- 
ering of the rates. The largest revenue 
increases were in the $100,000-and-up 
class, where revenues nearly doubled 
during the 2 years of the tax cut, ac- 
cording to a study by economist Mi- 
chael Evans. 

This supposedly “fiscally irrespon- 
sible’ tax measure increased Federal 
revenue more in the 4 years after 1963 
than in the previous 11 years put to- 
gether. Thanks to the Treasury’s under- 
estimation of the revenue response of the 
tax cuts, and the fact that Federal 
spending did not increase from 1964 
to 1965, the Federal budget was balanced 
by mid-1965. Moreover, it did not go out 
of balance until the Congress outspent 
the revenue gains which resulted from 
our booming economy. 

In yet another way, we can see how 
foolish it is to blame the $25.1 billion 
deficit of 1968 on tax cuts which took 
place 3 to 6 years earlier. Revenues in- 
creased more than 45 percent from 1963 
to 1968, about twice as fast as in the pre- 
vious 5 years. Congress and the President 
simply spent all of the increase, and $25 
billion more besides. Senator ProxMIRe’s 
quarrel is with the Johnson administra- 
tion’s and his Democratic colleagues’ 
spending programs, not with the Ken- 
nedy tax cuts. Without the tax cuts’ posi- 
tive results, the deficit would have been 
much larger. 

What were the mistakes of policy in 
the late 1960’s? First, runaway spending 
which was financed by Government 
monetary policy, rather than by private 
saving. Second, tax increases which 
choked off private saving, investment, 
and initiative—the 10-percent tax sur- 
charge on both individuals and busi- 
nesses, the doubling of the tax rate on 
capital gains, the repeal of the invest- 
ment tax credit. Finally, the abandon- 
ment of gold convertibility to back the 
dollar's value; under continued converti- 
bility, inflation and dollar devaluation 
could not have persisted. 

Governor Reagan’s economic program 
explicitly rejects the inflationary poli- 
cies of the past. It includes, in fact, ex- 
actly what Senator Proxmire is now 
asking for, “tax reductions and tax re- 
ductions calculated to fight inflation at 
the same time.” 

As Senator Proxmire has pointed out. 
President Carter’s tax rate increases and 
spending increases have already failed to 
balance the 1981 budget. Instead, there 
will be a deficit caused by the recession. 
Faced with this fact, the question is. 
which kind of deficit would we prefer? 
A deficit caused by declining revenues 
and bloated spending? Or a deficit which 
might result from an investment in the 
country’s future prosperity and stability? 

What should we do? 


First, the Central Bank must abolish 
credit controls and maintain a policy of 
restraining money creation so that prices 
cease rising. The Federal Reserve must 
abandon interest rate targets, and create 
only as many or as few dollars as needed 
to maintain stable prices. L would prefer 
the Central Bank to begin to operate on 
a price rule, rather than a quantity or 
interest rate rule. 
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Second, we must repair the damage 
done by 15 years of collision between 
inflation of incomes and our outdated 
Federal Tax Code. 

This means across-the-board reduction 
in individual income tax rates, followed 
by indexing of the rate brackets to pre- 
vent future tax increases. The income 
tax is severely biased against saving, be- 
cause savings are taxed twice, once when 
earned, and again when they produce 
income. Therefore, reducing marginal 
tax rates would profoundly stimulate pri- 
vate saving, while even demand- 
oriented econometric models agree that 
Kemp-Roth would reduce unemployment 
substantially. 

The importance of cutting rather than 
increasing tax rates is this: Increased 
private saving would finance any Fed- 
eral deficit, which would not be the 
case if the deficit were caused by a re- 
cessionary fall in receipts and rise in 
spending on unemployment. 

Further, with the Capital Cost Re- 
covery Act, Governor Reagan proposes to 
bring about a substantial increase in 
saving by business, since it would be 
translated directly into investment. 

Governor Reagan has also proposed 
to directly address the problem of the 
double taxation of savings, by exempt- 
ing from taxation the interest and divi- 
dends earned by individuais. This would 
remove a great part of the bias against 
saving and in favor of consumption 
which exists in the tax code as now 
written. 


Finally, contrary to Senator Prox- 


MIRE’s assertion, the Governor has pledg- 


ed himself to significant savings in Fed- 
eral spending—by deliberately attacking 
the huge problem of fraud and waste, 
by reexamining all Federal programs, 
and by working to stop the rise of un- 
ployment which threatens not only the 
security and lives of millions of Ameri- 
cans, but which makes it impossible to 
balance the Federal budget. 

The most persistent argument I hear 
is that the Kennedy tax cuts worked in 
the early 1960’s because there was a slack 
in the economy and now it is “overheat- 
ed.” This is a mistaken principle. The 
Kennedy tax cut worked in the sixties for 
the same reason a Reagan tax cut would 
work in the eighties. In fact, there is 
more slack in the economy now than 
there was in the early 1960’s. The energy 
and talent of the American people were 
being underutilized in the early sixties 
because the whole economy had been 
pushed into higher progressions, both 
through inflation and prosperity. In 
other words, capital and labor had less 
incentives to produce, as the rewards 
for effort progressively diminished: The 
Kennedy tax cuts restored a good deal 
of those incentives, and there was a great 
burst of noninflationary productivity, 
and an unexpected torrent of revenues 
flowing into the Treasury. 

Is there a single economist who does 
not realize the extent to which today’s 
economy is now “underemployed”? If 
the economy was running at 85 percent 
of capacity in 1963, it is running at 50 
percent of capacity now. This is why I 
believe Governor Reagan gets so much 
applause when he talks about releasing 
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the energies of the American people; 
they know their talents and energies are 
being underemployed, and there is tre- 
mendous slack in the economy resulting 
from the disincentives of high tax rates 
on capital and labor. The “subterranean 
economy” is now at least 10 percent of 
the economy, $200 billion, and was no- 
where near that level in the early six- 
ties. These are enormous inefficiencies. 
Always the best evidence that marginal 
tax rates can be safely cut is the exist- 
ence of a broad underground economy, 
rampant tax evasion and huge tax avoid- 
ance. People are basically honest, and 
will happily pay reasonable tax rates for 
public goods and services. But you can 
not tax the middle class and working 
class at rates designed for the Rockefel- 
ler class, which is what we are doing 
today. 

Governor Reagan is right Mr. Speaker, 
we need a policy of restoring full em- 
ployment without inflation for all Amer- 
icans. 

This is, indeed, an economic plan for 
a noninflationary, highly employed, and 
more fully productive country. If Sena- 
tor PROXMIRE is truly concerned about 
the drastic rise in unemployment, which 
some of us warned last year would re- 
sult from current economic policy, and 
if he is worried about the policies of an 
administration which has run inflation 
up to 18 percent—then I invite him to 
support Governor Reagan. I am sure 
Governor Reagan will accept him. 
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OUR INCREASING NATIONAL ENER- 
GY SHORTAGES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. GRASSLEY) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. Speaker, no issue 
of the recent past has troubled Congress 
and the American public more than our 
increasing national energy shortages. 
The past 5 years have witnessed unprec- 
edented acceleration of oil and gas 
prices on the world market combined 
with a growing inability of American 
petroleum producers to keep pace with 
the Nation’s demand. In the face of this 
bleak outlook for oil availability, it has 
become imperative that we turn to in- 
creased use of more abundant national 
energy resources. The national energy 
plan which Congress and President Car- 
ter have drawn up and begun to carry 
out looks to coal—the Nation’s most 
abundant energy resource—to assume a 
primary role in this effort. It is critical 
that our Western States, within whose 
borders lie vast untapped reserves of 
coal, not be inhibited by needless re- 
straint on the development of their coal. 
The Federal Government has accepted 
its share of the responsibility connected 
with this commitment to coal by provid- 
ing financial assistance to encourage in- 
creased production and use of coal, and 
to alleviate any impact there may be on 
the various States as a result of the 


growing mining activities within their 
borders. 
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But certain western States have 
chosen to exploit the advantage they 
have gained as a consequence of the Na- 
tion’s energy crisis and the national 
policy development to meet that crisis. 
These States have imposed exorbitant 
severance taxes on the production of 
coal within their borders—taxes which 
are out of proportion to their legiti- 
mate need to meet the costs of increased 
coal production. This excessive taxation 
inhibits rather than encourages the 
growth of coal production and thereby 
runs directly counter to the national 
policy of increased reliance on coal. 
Such taxation imposes unfair and infia- 
tionary burdens on millions of individual 
consumers of electricity in other States 
who must ultimately bear the burden of 
these taxes. 

The States of Wyoming and Mon- 
tana, who together hold almost half of 
the Nation’s coal reserves, levy such 
high taxes that they are being called 
coal’s OPEC.“ Wyoming collects 17 
percent of the selling price of coal ship- 
ments and Montana collects a whopping 
30 percent. The Montana rate would do 
OPEC proud—it is up more than 600 
percent from 1973. By contrast, Texas, 
which for many years has been the lead- 
ing oil and gas producing State, im- 
poses a severance tax of 4.6 percent on 
the value of oil sold and 7.5 percent on 
natural gas. 

Montana and Wyoming have more 
than two-thirds of the reserves with less 
than 1 percent sulfur. Because of en- 
vironmental concerns, electric plants 
are having to switch to low-sulfur 
coal, available in quantity only from 
the West. These States know they are 
sitting on “black gold” and have been 
quick to exploit it. 

Last year Montana collected $42 mil- 
lion in severance taxes from coal com- 
panies, and in the first half of this fiscal 
year the total already approaches $40 
million. Financial experts estimate that 
Montana will have more than $20 billion 
socked away by the year 2010 as a result 
of the coming coal boom. 

Moreover, Montana has even estab- 
lished a trust fund as a depository for 
coal tax revenues which exceed its needs. 
The trust fund—essentially an interest 
earning bank account that is insulated 
from day-to-day use by the Montana 
Legislature—now stands at $163.5 mil- 
lion. This suggests a level of revenue 
so far in excess of actual needs that 
they are “windfall profits” in a very real 
sense, 

The Western States’ attempted justi- 
fication for these taxes ignore the sub- 
stantial revenues they are now receiv- 
ing, and will continue to receive, from 
the Federal Government to meet im- 
pact costs which might have been 
caused by mining within the States’ 
borders. Federal assistance received by 
these States under various aid programs 
far exceeds local impact costs—which is, 
of course, above and beyond the reve- 
nues raised by the various State pro- 
duction taxes. 


Although Congress has declared it to 
be national policy to stimulate and en- 
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courage coal production, the effect of 
high State taxes on coal, and particu- 
larly coal severance taxes, has been to 
inhibit the growth of coal production. 
Montana’s exorbitant taxes have con- 
tributed to reductions in the rate of 
growth in the production of this vital re- 
source. The declining growth of Mon- 
tana coal production is evidenced by the 
number of new mines whose openings 
have been planned but have not occurred, 
by the excess capacity which has devel- 
oped at some mines, by a preference to 
sign contracts with other western States 
rather than Montana, and by the fact 
that coal production has fallen short of 
projections made prior to the imposition 
of the tax. This represents a severe im- 
pact on Montana coal production. Yet 
the enormous revenues brought in by a 
30 percent severance tax make produc- 
tion, even under reduced growth rates, 
highly lucrative for State treasuries. 

Unless Congress acts, the political dy- 
namics of coal taxes will almost inevi- 
tably assure their continued growth. Mon- 
tana’s severance tax was only 8 cents per 
ton as recently as 1973, when it was 
raised to 34 cents. The current rate of 
30 percent of the selling price brings the 
tax to around 40 cents per ton, or five 
times the 1973 rate. 

Other States are bound to follow suit. 
Certainly no State official can be expect- 
ed to hold out for long against a proposed 
tax increase which yields such high rev- 
enue and falls almost entirely on out-of- 
State consumers. 

There should be no confusion concern- 
ing who must ultimately bear the burden 
of these taxes. State coal taxation in- 
creases the price which must be paid by 
utility companies and other industries 
which use coal. These industries in turn 
pass increased costs on to their custo- 
mers through higher monthly utility 
bills. Those States, such as my home 
State of Iowa, find themselves at the 
mercy of these western coal States’ ex- 
ploitation of our national energy situa- 
tion. Out-of-State consumers who bear 
the taxation burden have no voting voice 
in deciding the rates they must pay. 

In effect, States like Montana and Wy- 
oming are fattening their bellies at the 
expense of consumers in Kansas, Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and others who spend 
millions of dollars each year on sever- 
ance taxes alone. Utility company spokes- 
men say Iowans alone paid about $6 mil- 
lion in coal taxes to Wyoming and Mon- 
tana last year in the form of charges 
added to their monthly bills. 

As electrical generation in Iowa be- 
comes increasingly dependent on power- 
plants fired by low-sulfur coal mined in 
the West, the burden will increase. It is 
estimated that between now and 1984, 
Iowa’s electrical customers will pay ap- 
proximately $45 million in coal taxes to 
those two States. 


This grossly inequitable situation—in 
which a few States are allowed to reap 
windfalls on national resources at the 
expense of the rest of the Nation—was 
hardly what Congress envisioned when 
it mandated increased use of coal in 1974, 
1975, and 1978. The only power to check 
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the trend toward ever higher coal sever- 
ance taxes lies with the Federal Govern- 
ment. Congress can and should institute 
a fair and reasonable measure which 
would restore equity and support our 
energy policy, without depriving coal- 
producing States of funds which they 
legitimately need. 

I have cosponsored H.R. 6654, which 
would accomplish this purpose by limit- 
ing State severance taxes to 12.5 percent. 
This 12.5 ceiling is high enough to allow 
States to obtain compensation for costs 
of services they actually provide to sup- 
port coal production. At the same time, it 
will curtail the excessive, unnecessary 
coal taxes of States like Montana and 
Wyoming now and prevent other States 
from enacting similar exploitative taxes 
in the future. By imposing such a limita- 
tion, the Federal Government would sim- 
ply exert its clear authority to restore 
equity among the citizens of all States 
and remove a major threat to the 
achievement of our national energy 
policy. 


LEGISLATION TO CREATE RESERVA- 
TION FOR CONFEDERATED TRIBES 
OF SILETZ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Oregon (Mr. AuCorn) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

@ Mr. AUCOIN. Mr. Speaker, today, Iam 
introducing legislation to create a reser- 
vation for the Confederated Tribes of 
Siletz in Oregon. This bill differs slightly 
from the proposal recommended to the 
Congress last November by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and takes into ac- 
count an historic event last Friday in 
Oregon: The negotiated resolution of the 
question of superior hunting and fishing 
rights for the Siletz. At this time, I would 
like to share with my colleagues a copy 
of the statement I issued in Portland 
which describes the history of the reser- 
vation proposal and outlines the sig- 
nificance of the fishing agreement that 
has been reached: 

STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN LES AUCOIN ON 

SILETZ RESERVATION BILL 


The agreement sealed today in U.S. District 
Court between the Confederated Tribes of 
Siletz, the State of Oregon and the United 
States lays to rest the issue of ancestral hunt- 
ing and fishing rights. This is the break- 
through I’ve insisted on prior to action in 
the U.S. House of Representatives on a pro- 
posal to create a 3,666-acre reservation for 
the tribe. 

I'm delighted that the question of ancestral 
rights has been answered through a negotiat- 
ing process instead of a court confrontation— 
and that it has been answered to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties. 

On Tuesday, when I return to Washington, 
I will introduce legislation in the House to 
establish a reservation for the Siletz. I'm cer- 
tain this bill will pass this year. I have al- 
ready asked for prompt consideration of this 
bill by the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. Hearings will be conducted 
on May 29. 

The bill I will introduce will make a stat- 
utory reference to the agreement and the 
court decree, thus ratifying and reinforcing 
at the legislative level the consent decree 
which the tribe and the state have obtained 
in federal court. 
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The negotiated agreement and the decree 
of the federal court, taken together with 
Congressional ratification, will define finally 
and absolutely the tribe’s hunting and fish- 
ing rights so that there can be no mistake 
about what those rights are and what they 
will always be. 

In overcoming this final obstacle, the Siletz 
Tribe deserves to be congratulated for its ini- 
tiative and resolve. It was the Siletz who ori- 
ginated the negotiations with the Oregon 
Department of Fish and Wildlife. The De- 
partment also deserves full credit for ne- 
gotiating willingly and well. 

The significance of this agreement must 
be seen in the context of the Siletz Indian 
Tribe Restoration Act of 1977, in which Con- 
gress restored official tribal status to the 
Siletz Indians. 

The tribal restoration act automatically 
qualified needy tribal members for federal 
programs and services. It also set in motion 
a planning process leading to a recommenda- 
tion to Congress as to whether a reservation 
should be created by Congress to provide a 
cultural and economic land base for the 
tribe. 

As the author of the original 1977 restora- 
tion act in the House of Representatives, I 
have had more than a casual interest in fol- 
lowing developments that have taken place 
since its passage. I am gratified that the act 
has enabled the Siletz Indians to reclaim 
their hertiage and to share in health, educa- 
tion and related federal programs. 

Even before the 1977 restoration law was 
passed, however, a potentially divisive issue 
had arisen. This was the question of ances- 
tral Indian hunting and fishing rights. Did 
they exist? Could the creation of a reserva- 
tion lead in any way to the granting of 
superior rights by the courts? 

The answers were unclear. It was clear, 
however, that the last thing the region 
needed was an expansion of the bitter strife 
that has torn our region as a result of federal 
court decisions upholding treaty Indian fish- 
ing rights. 

That's why I said—to the tribe and every 
other interested party—that I would let no 
bill pass that could possibly aggravate the 
hunting and fishing rights problem in the 
Northwest, especially since the Siletz them- 
selves had consistently said they had no 
interest in such rights. 

That's why the 1977 tribal restoration act 
left the question of a reservation unan- 
swered. The act spelled out procedures to be 
followed by the Department of Interior in 
preparing further recommendations to Con- 
gress. It gave the department two years to 
do the homework. 

When the department submitted the res- 
ervation plan to Congress last fall, it was 
obvious that ali the homework had not been 
done. The issue of hunting and fishing rights 
was still unresolved. I was determined to 
see that this question was answered. I an- 
nounced that the proposed reservation plan 
would not move in the House of Representa- 
tives until the question was settled. I sought 
to encourage negotiations between the Siletz 
Tribe and the State. 

Given the fact the Siletz themselves have 
never expressed a desire to seek superior 
hunting and fishing rights, some may ques- 
tion why the Siletz and the State have come 
to federal court to “define” rights in this 
agreement. The answer simply is that 
whether the Siletz are a federally reco; 
tribe or not, no one knows if they have 
superior rights, what those rights may be, 
or how vast they may be—unless the matter 
is defined. 

A proposed reservation underscored in my 
mind the need for such a definition since I 
have always had the concern that a reserva- 
tion could conceivably leverage a court claim 
for such rights. The Oregon Attorney Gen- 
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eral, in a recent legal opinion, made a sup- 
plementary comment that “many federal 
court decisions have held that hunting and 
fishing rights are a basic incident of reser- 
vation status, and that an intent to create 
hunting and fishing rights will be implied 
from the creation of a reservation.” 

The decision the Siletz and the State have 
made together defines, once and for all, what 
the tribe’s hunting and fishing rights are— 
in numbers so small that no reasonable per- 
son can quarrel with them. This ent 
has been entered into in full public view 
and with full opportunity for public par- 
ticipation. It spells out the tribe's hunting 
and fishing rights in terms of fixed numbers 
of salmon and game, in terms of specific 
locations and within defined boundaries, and 
in terms of management regulations and 
concurrent seasons set by the State of 
Oregon, 

The numbers of salmon and game that 
have been agreed to are up to 200 salmon 
and up to 375 deer and 25 elk a year. These 
figures are microscopic. The agreement 
stipulates that no new hunting or fishing 
claims would be created by the establish- 
ment of a reservation or future additions to 
a reservation. 

This is a reasonable solution. It satisfies 
the State of Oregon, the Siletz Tribe and 
non-Indian hunters and fishermen in Oregon 
who support game management through 
license fees and tags. 

Most important of all, it provides the op- 
portunity to move beyond restoration of 
tribal status and federal assistance programs 
so the tribe can work toward economic self- 
sufficiency—such as the Warm Springs Tribe 
has done. 

The economic needs of the Siletz are well 
documented by the Department of Interior. 
Over a third of Siletz families have incomes 
below the U.S. poverty level. The median 
household income is less than half the state 
average. In Lincoln County alone, Indians 
have a 44 percent unemployment rate. 
Twenty percent are on public assistance. 
Tribal members suffer from severe health 
problems and nutritional deficiencies. Sub- 
standard water and septic facilities are com- 
mon, and more than a third of the Siletz 
families live in substandard housing. Nearly 
half of the adult tribal members have not 
completed high school. 

The tribe’s goal is just this: To improve 
the lives of its members by meeting their 
pressing needs and sustaining their sense of 
pride in their heritage. Revenue from tribal 
management of timberlands provided by a 
land base will make this possible. It will 
translate into a tribal community center and 
other possible commercial facilities, income 
for tribal members and an economic stimulus 
for Lincoln County.@ 


NEW CREDIT CARD REPAYMENT 
TERMS BAFFLE CONSUMERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Annunzio) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, en- 
couraged by the Federal Reserve Board’s 
credit control regulations, creditors 
around the country are escalating the 
repayment terms of their consumer cus- 
tomers’ contracts. While consumers are 
struggling to make ends meet during this 
recession, creditors are making use of 
credit cards more and more expensive. 
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It is bad enough that the cost of credit 
is increasing at an alarming rate, but to 
add insult to injury, creditors employ the 
most complex and confusing language 
possible to describe the credit term 
changes. The credit control regulations 
specifically require creditors to provide 
their customers with a clear description 
of the new terms, the existing terms and 
the effective date of the change. How- 
ever, the rule of thumb appears to be the 
more incomprehensible the explanation 
of the change can be, the better it will 
be, as far as creditors are concerned. 

I would like to enter in the RECORD as 
an illustration, J. C. Penney’s notice of 
changes in its charge account terms re- 
ceived by a consumer on April 24, 1980. 
According to the notice, finance charge 
rates will be increased, the grace period 
during which a consumer may pay a 
monthly bill without incurring finance 
charges will be reduced and the method 
of computing the balance on which the 
finance charge is applied will be changed 
to be more costly to the consumer. 

These are all important changes, yet 
the disclosure of the changes is in small 
print. The language of the notice is com- 
plex and confusing. This notice of 
changes should be in easily readable 
print and in plain English. The con- 
sumer who received this notice com- 
mented: 

The enclosed would take a lawyer to fill 


it out or try and understand it. I am only a 
retired layman. 


I would hope that if creditors feel they 
must increase the cost of credit card use 
to their customers to restrain credit, 


they will at least explain these credit 
term changes in a way that meets the 
spirit, rather than merely the letter of 
the credit control regulations. The spirit 
of these regulations is to provide con- 
sumer customers with a notice of change 
explanation in the clearest possible 
language. 
The material follows: 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


CHANGES IN JCPENNEY’S CHARGE ACCOUNT 
TERMS 


Effective June 1, 1980, the following 
changes will be made in JoPenney's Charge 
Account Program. 


1. Average daily balance 


We will use a new method to determine 
the Average Daily Balance upon which any 
finance charge on your account will be 
based. In all states except Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Ohio and Rhode Island, when you 
have a balance on your account at the be- 
ginning of the billing period, we will add 
current purchases to the daily balance of the 
account as of the date they were made. In 
all states, credits will be subtracted from 
the daily balance as of the date the credit 
was issued. Presently, purchases made in 
the current billing period are excluded from 
the daily balance, and credits relating to 
purchases previously billed are subtracted 
from the balance you owed at the beginning 
of the billing period. Under the new meth- 
od, here’s how we will determine your Average 
Daily Balance: 

“We start with the balance you owe at the 
beginning of the billing period. We then 
subtract any insurance premiums due and 
any unpaid finance charge because you do 
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not pay finance charge on these amounts. 
We then find the daily balance for each day 
by subtracting any payments as of the day 
we receive them. (Payments are first ap- 
plied to any insurance premiums due and 
any unpaid finance charge.) We also sub- 
tract any credits as of the date they were 
issued. We then add new purchases as of the 
date they were made. (If you live in Maine, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Ne- 
braska, New Mexico, Ohio or Rhode Island, 
purchases made in the current billing cycle 
are excluded from the daily balance.) We 
add all the daily balances for the period and 
divide the total by the number of days in the 
billing period. The result is your Average 
Daily Balance.” 

As in the past, no finance charge will be 
assessed for a billing period when credits 
and payments equal or exceed the balance at 
the beginning of the billing period or when 
there is no balance at the beginning of the 
billing period. 

2. Payment due date 

We are changing the date by which your 
payment will be due. Your statement will 
show & payment due date to avoid addi- 
tional finance charge that will be 25 days 
from the current “Billing Date.“ Presently, 
the due date by which additional finance 
charge can be avoided is shown as the “Next 
Billing Date.” 

3. Finance charge rates 

For customers who live in the states of 
Arizona, Florida, Kansas, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
and West Virginia, we are making the fol- 
lowing changes: 

Arizona; We will apply periodic rates of 
1.5 percent (annual percentage rate 18 per- 
cent) to that part of the Average Daily 
Balance that is $1,500 or less and 1 percent 
(annual percentage rate 12 percent) to 
that part of the Average Daily Balance 
that is over $1,500. There will continue to 
be a minimum monthly finance charge of 
50 cents on Regular Charge balances of 
$33.50 or less. The current periodic rates are 
1.5 percent (annual percentage rate 18 per- 
cent) applied to that part of the Average 
Daily Balance that is $1,000 or less and 1 
percent (annual percentage rate 12 percent) 
on that part of the Average Daily Balance 
that is over $1,000. 

Florida: We will apply a periodic rate of 
1.5 percent (annual percentage rate 18 per- 
cent) to the entire Average Daily Balance. 
There will continue to be a minimum 
monthly finance charge of 50 cents on Reg- 
ular Charge balances of $33.50 or less. The 
current periodic rates for Regular Charge 
balances are 1.5 percent (annual percentage 
rate 18 percent) applied to that part of the 
Average Daily Balance that is $500 or less 
and 1 percent (annual percentage rate 12 
percent) applied to that part of the Average 
Daily Balance that is over $500. 


Kansas: We will apply periodic rates of 
1.5 percent (annual percentage rate 18 per- 
cent) to that part of the Average Daily Bal- 
ance that is $1,000 or less and 1.2 percent 
(annual percentage rate 14.4 percent) to 
that part of the Average Daily Balance that 
is over $1,000. There will continue to be a 
minimum monthly finance charge of 50 
cents on Regular balances of $33.50 or less. 
The current periodic rates are 1.5 percent 
(annual percentage rate 18 percent) applied 
to that part of the Average Daily Balance 
that is 8500 or less and 1 percent (annual 
percentage rate 12 percent) applied to that 
part of the Averare Daily Balance that is 
over $500. 

Minnesota: We will apply a periodic rate 
of 1.33 percent (annual percentage rate 16 
percent) to the entire Average Dally Bal- 
ance. The current rate is 1.0 percent (annual 
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percentage rate 12 percent). There will con- 
tinue to be a minimum monthly finance 
charge of 50 cents on Regular Charge bal- 
ances. This will apply to balances of $37.50 
or less. 

Mississippi: We will apply periodic rates 
of 1.5 percent (annual percentage rate 18 
percent) to that part of the Average Daily 
Balance that is $800 or less and 1 percent 
(annual percentage rate 12 percent) to that 
part of the Average Daily Balance that is 
over $800. The current periodic rates are 
1.5 percent (annual percentage rate 18 per- 
cent) applied to that part of the Average 
Daily Balance that is $500 or less and 1 per- 
cent (annual percentage rate 12 percent) 
applied to that part of the Average Daily 
Balance that is over $500. 

Missouri: We will apply periodic rates of 
1.5 percent (annual percentage rate 18 per- 
cent) to that part of the Average Daily Bal- 
ance that is $500 or less and 1 percent (an- 
nual percentage rate 12 percent) to that 
part of the Average Dally Balance that is 
over $500. Before this change, the periodic 
rate for the part of the Average Dally Bal- 
ance over $500 was .75 percent (annual per- 
centage rate 9 percent). There will con- 
tinue to be a minimum monthly finance 
charge of 50 cents on Regular Charge bal- 
ances of $33.50 or less. 

New Jersey: We will apply periodic rates 
of 1.5 percent (annual percentage rate 18 
percent) to that part of the Average Dally 
Balance that is $700 or less and 1 percent 
(annual percentage rate 12 percent) to that 
part of the Average Daily Balance that is 
over $700, There will continue to be a mini- 
mum monthly finance charge of 50 cents on 
Regular Charge balances of $33.50 or less. 
The current periodic rates are 1.5 percent 
(annual percentage rate 18 percent) applied 
to that part of the Average Daily Balance 
that is $500 or less and 1 percent (annual 
percentage rate 12 percent) applied to that 
part of the Average Daily Balance that is 
over $500. 

Rhode Island: We will assess a minimum 
monthly finance charge of 50 cents on Regu- 
lar Charge balances of $33.50 or less. Cur- 
rently no minimum monthly finance charge 
is assessed. 

West Virginia: We will apply periodic rates 
of 1.5 percent (annual percentage rate 18 
percent) to that part of the Average Daily 
Balance that is $750 or less and 1 percent 
(annual percentage rate 12 percent) to that 
part of the Average Daily Balance that is 
over $700. There will continue to be a mini- 
mum monthly finance charge of 50 cents on 
Regular Charge balances of $33.50 or less. 
The current periodic rates are 1.5 percent 
(annual percentage rate 18 percent) applied 
to that part of the Average Daily Balance 
that is $500 or less and 1 percent (annual 
percentage rate 12 percent) applied to that 
part of the Average Daily Balance that 18 
over $500. 

The timing of these rate changes is as 
follows: 


If a balance exists as of June 1, 1980, our 
current rates will be applied until that 
balance is paid in full. If there is such a 
balance, purchases made on or after June 1 
will also be assessed at our current rates 
until the June 1 balance is paid in full. 


4. Additional information 


If your residence changes to a state where 
our credit terms are different, the terms we 
offer in that new state will apply to pur- 
chases made on or after the date we receive 
notice of this change. Under the terms of 
your agreement with us, you must notify 
us promptly of any change in residence. 

The periodic rates that will apply 
throughout the United States as of June 1, 
1980 are listed below: 
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Periodic 
rate 
(percent) 


Portion of average 
daily balance to 


Residence which applied 


$250 or less 
Over 5250 
= or less 


* 


Connecticut 


District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Nebraska, Wisconsin. 

Vermont. 

Over $500_ 

= or less 


$500 or less 
Over $500.. 
$700 or less 


$750 or less.. 
Over $750 


Maine, Missouri, New Mexico, 
New York, Ohio, Texas. 
02 


* 


New etse ß 


West Virginia 


- 
SD DDD D en 


Minimum 
monthly 
finance 
charge 
(cents) 


Annual 
percentage 


rate Residence 
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Minimum 
monthly 
finance 
charge 
(cents) 


Portion of average Periodic 
daily balance to 


which applied 


Annual 


Mississippi 


Alaska, California, Delaware, 
South Carolina. 
Kentucky 


Arizona 


Arkansas 
Washington... 
Pennsylvania. 
Minnesota. 


North Carolina, North Dakota. 


Nevada, Virginia. 
All other States 


$800 or less 
Over $800 
$1,000 or less.. 
Over 51,000 
$1,000 or less 


None 


Pree eee 
wn gg 


aw 


do 
— 


— ———— 


IMPROVING LIFE BY IMPROVING 
DESIGN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Brown) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the role of design in the manu- 
facturing and sale of U.S. products at 
home and abroad is an important, but 
underestimated aspect of our Nation’s 
position in world commerce, Equally im- 
portant is the role of design in materials 
and energy consumption, in causing in- 
jury and death, in creating comfort or 
discomfort, in enhancing beauty, im- 
proving productivity, aiding the handi- 
capped, or providing durable products. 

Today I am introducing legislation 
which, in a modest way, creates an in- 
stitutional mechanism for the Federal 
Government to consider and encourage 
excellence in design. This legislation is 
quite limited in its scope—its creates a 
coordinating office and advisory council 
for design in the Department of Com- 
merce to provide research grants, edu- 
cational programs, guidance to Federal 
agencies which promulgate regulations 
which influence design, assistance for in- 
ternational trade and voluntary stand- 
ard-setting for excellence in design. 

It is similar to previous efforts by the 
Committee on Science and Technology, 
and other committees to encourage in- 
novation and productivity, and specific 
design-related bills, such as the U.S. 
Conversion Act, which establishes a vol- 
untary metric conversion program in the 
United States for many of the reasons 
cited for this design bill. 

I know that some will inevitably say 
this is an unnecessary Federal program, 
largely because it is new. It may very 
well be unnecessary, as legislation, since 
the powers under this legislation can 
and, in a haphazard and inefficient man- 
ner, are being exercised by various parts 
of the Federal Government today. How- 
ever, I sincerely believe that in the years 
to come, and probably in the very near 
future, we will have to move from a 
casual to a conscious effort to design for 
durability, energy and materials con- 
servation, and marketability in interna- 
tional markets. The Federal Government 
should help make this transition from a 
disposable, thriftless society less painful. 


Mr. Speaker, in a new publication re- 
cently brought to my attention I saw an 
excellent article by a world-renowned de- 
signer, Victor Papanek, author of the 
book “Design for the Real World,” which 
emphasized the importance of design. I 
include it in the Recorp at this time: 

The article follows: 

From the Next magazine, May-June 1980] 
DESIGN THAT SPEAKS FOR THE 80s 


(Not glitter, but substance. A leading 
designer picks 12 of the best) 
(By Victor Papanek) 

Many people think that design, if it is to 
express the next ten years, must be as new 
as the decade. That’s not so. Advanced de- 
sign does not have to be new; it does have 
to respond to the way we'll live in the years 
to come. 

The 70s saw a revolution in life-styles, 
and good design in the 80s will support and 
reinforce that revolution. Essentially, there's 
been a return to simpler pleasures. We en- 
joy preparing food ourselves, spending time 
outdoors, working with our hands. We find 
satisfaction beating the system in minor 
ways: pedaling a bicycle for inner-city trans- 
portation, or using a lamp that consumes 
less electricity than another but provides 
as much light. 

When we look around for products to sup- 
port this lifestyle, our choices seem un- 
limited—mind-blindingly so. But closer ex- 
amination reveals the relatively small num- 
ber of well-designed products. To say a prod- 
uct has lasting value, we should be able to 
answer yes to five questions: 

Does it perform its function better than 
other products now available? 

Is it easy to use, a breeze to understand 
and maintain? 


Is it safe? 


Is its design simple and clean, without 
the kind of trendy decoration that will un- 
avoidably date the design? 


Is it made to last without built-in 
obsolescence? 


These questions are basic enough, but few 
products pass the test. Most electronic 
gadgets are outdated by the time they reach 
mass-production; most cars are neither en- 
ergy-efficient nor really designed to get us 
through the next decade; stereo equipment, 
cameras, appliances, and much furniture are 
merely “more of the same”—extensions of 
objects we already own, tarted up to look 
chic. 


But not all. We are beginning to see a 
new concern for durability, safety, and qual- 
ity—on the part of American designers. This 
is significant because, recently, we've had to 
look overseas for such excellence. 


Note: There is never a minimum finance charge if you have only a time payment balance or if you have both a time payment balance and a regular charge balance for that month.@ 


Does this sound like hyperbole? Consider 
the things in the life of an upper-middle- 
class American family interested in good 
design. Rick Chambers owns an insurance 
company, and his wife, Helen, teaches re- 
tarded children. They are in their middle- 
forties and have three children. Rick, an 
amateur photographer, uses two West Ger- 
man cameras, a Swedish Hasselblad, and a 
Leitz slide projector, also from Germany. 
Their stereo system was made by Bang and 
Olufsen of Copenhagen; their cassette tape 
unit in Sweden by Sonab. Rick's office type- 
writers and adding machine were made by 
Olivetti in Italy; his Sinclair pocket calcula- 
tor in Great Britain; his ballpoint pen, foun- 
tain pen and pencil set by Lamy in West 
Germany. His spectacles sit in frames from 
Holland, his wife's are from Sweden. They 
drive a Mercedes. 

Helen's sewing machine is by Yamaha, the 
same Japanese firm that made their plano 
and their oldest son's Moog synthesizer. Her 
hair dryer was made in Italy, the bathroom 
scale in the Irish Republic. In the kitchen 
there's a French-made Cuisinart food proces- 
sor, and a German coffeemaker and a coffee 
grinder by Braun, the company that also 
made Rick's electric razor. They have clay 
stewing pots from Greece; pans from France, 
Finland, and Germany; an orange-juice 
squeezer from Sweden; British dishes, Fin- 
nish glasses, a Swedish dish rack, and a 
Miele electric dishwasher from Germany. 

In the 80s, I think we'll find that this 
dominance of foreign products was a tempo- 
rary aberration. With good reason. Ameri- 
cans have an enviable record of innovative 
product design: The invention of the Frank- 
lin stove changed heating concepts around 
the world; the Winchester carbine ts still the 
preferred hunting gun with Eskimos in Can- 
ada and Alaska, 114 years after it was pro- 
duced; and George Eastman's Kodak Box 
Brownie camera sct a world standard for al- 
most 50 years, only to be superseded by Ed- 
win H. Land's Polaroid cameras. 

Americans are not only rediscovering the 
origins of good design. They are also redefin- 
ing what selling is all about. Gourmet food 
shops, organic- or health-food stores are 
ready to assist you with recipes, diet plans, 
and cooking guidance. Florist shops, once 
primarily known for funeral wreaths and 
prom corsages, are giving way to shops that 
will lease plants to you for a year and to 
“botanical clinics” willing to gently nurse 
your failing Monstera deliciosa back to 
health. Bicycle shops, especially in such uni- 
versity towns as Madison, Cambridge, or 
Berkeley, have become community centers. 
Of course, they sell bicycles and related 
equipment, and provide information on local 
rallies. But now they also serve as bases for 
political action in the interest of cyclists.@ 
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INFLATION AND FEDERAL SPEND- 
ING: THE FLAWED CORRELATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. LaFatce) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most widely accepted adages involves the 
relationship between inflation and Fed- 
eral spending. Until the Congressional 
Budget Office released its study, which 
showed that a balanced Federal budget 
would only reduce the rate of inflation 
by 0.1 percent, some commentators 
claimed the Federal spending was the 
most important cause of inflation; in- 
deed, some claimed that it was the sole 
cause of inflation. In fact, the correla- 
tion between inflation and Federal 
spending is extremely flawed. 

The International Monetary Fund, 
among its many duties, compiles a large 
number of very interesting statistics. 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Canada all share 
an intriguing condition; they all have 
lower inflation rates than the United 
States. What makes that fact intriguing 
is the fact that all of those countries have 
a higher percentage of budget in deficit, a 
higher Federal deficit as a percentage of 
gross national product and a higher per- 
centage of GNP for Federal expenditures. 
The Netherlands, which devoted nearly 
twice as much of its GNP for Federal 
expenditures as the United States, has 
managed to keep its inflation rate com- 
fortably below the double-digit thres- 
hold. New Zealand has had severe 
problems with budget deficits in recent 
years; yet, New Zealand’s inflation rate 
is remarkably similar to the US. rate, 
despite greater fiscal restraint in our 
country. 

The IMF's statistics suggest that there 
is something fundamentally wrong with 
Prof. Milton Friedman's nostrums 
about balanced budgets and tight fiscal 
Policies. While a balanced Federal budget 
is necessary for psychological reasons, it 
may very well be unnecessary for eco- 
nomic reasons; and that possibility must 
be firmly kept in mind. 

The IMF’s statistics do make sense, 
when another important economic indi- 
cator enters the picture. Countries which 
consistently outspend the United States 
manage to keep inflation in control by 
maintaining healthy and vigorous pro- 
ductivity growth rates. During the past 
decade, the rate of productivity growth 
in the United States steadily declined 
from its average annual rate of 3 percent 
in the post-World War II period, until 
productivity actually declined during 
1979. Other countries, however, sustained 
positive productivity growth during the 
1970’s, which helped cushion them from 
the price shocks from OPEC and which 
helped them to avoid the twin pitfalls 
of inflation and economic stagnation. 

If there was any doubt about the key 
importance of productivity and the con- 
nection between productivity and infia- 
tion, that doubt should have been erased 
by a recent study issued by the Joint 
Economic Committee. Not only did that 
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study closely link inflation and produc- 
tivity, but it also found that there is a 
distinct multiplier effect in the relation- 
ship between productivity and inflation. 
That effect causes a 1-percent growth 
in productivity to produce more than a 
1-percent reduction in inflation, which 
is a good deal more than conventionally 
accepted wisdom. 

Mr. Speaker, a balanced Federal budg- 
et is a necessity; but balancing the budg- 
et should not be used as a smokescreen 
to prevent a fundamental reassessment 
of this country’s complex economic 
problems. At the center of those prob- 
lems is declining productivity and not a 
supposedly bloated bureaucracy. 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF IN- 
FLATION AND INTEREST RATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. AppaBBo) 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 
Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
every time we reach for our morning 
newspaper the headline on the front page 
informs us that inflation has taken an- 
other leap upward. It is a serious prob- 
lem that affects all Americans 365 days 
a year. It is also a problem that has 
drawn a considerable amount of atten- 
tion in the press, with scores of articles 
written weekly explaining the how's and 
why’s of it all. I recently had the op- 
portunity to read an article entitled In- 
ternational Aspects of Inflation and In- 
terest Rates” by Irving Zuckerman, 
formerly Assistant Director of Planning 
and Budget, Office of Coal Research, De- 
partment of the Interior. I bring the 
article to the attention of my colleagues 
because it offers a unique perspective on 
the international money market and how 
foreign transaction affects us on the do- 
mestic front. 

I insert this instructive article into 
the RECORD: 

INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF INFLATION AND 
INTEREST RATES 
(By Irving Zuckerman) 

My tax accountant asked me if there are 
circumstances in which “imported money” 
can intensify inflation. He had read in Busi- 
ness Week (April 28, 1980) that large 
amounts of investments have been coming 
into the West Bank and Jerusalem from Arab 
countries, and he wondered whether the 
high Israeli inflation rate, now triple-digit, 
might be attributable to that “imported 
money.” 

Hım. When I consider the substantial flow 
of Arab investment money into the West 
Bank and East Jerusalem the past few years, 
and the possibility that this might account 
for the very high rate of inflation in Israel, 
I am led to wonder whether the United 
States inflation rate might to some extent 
be caused by “imported money.” 

ME. As you probably have noted, there has 
been substantial investment from abroad 
in U.S. farms which has caused some states 
to restrict foreign ownership of farmland. In 
addition, the Treasury Department has been 
unwilling to answer questions even from 
Congress about the extent of foreign funds 
coming into the U.S. for the purchase of 
assets. There are also extensive bank de- 
posits from abroad. I do not recall whether 
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questions about the inflow of money from 
abroad took into account the possibility that 
this is a course of U.S. inflation. However, 
that should not necessarily mean that the 
possibility is to ignored. In fact, if the U.S. 
now has interest rates that are among the 
highest in the world, it would be attracting 
increasing amounts of money from abroad 
which might actually be intensifying its in- 
filiation. Some countries are raising their own 
interest rates to avoid excessive out-flow of 
money to the U.S., attracted by the high in- 
terest rates. 

Him. Have any other countries ever re- 
stricted inflow of money from abroad, and if 
so, why would they have done it? 

Me. When Switzerland was attracting more 
money from abroad than they wanted, they 
began to charge fees, rather than to pay. 
interest. The Swiss franc was rising in value 
in relation to the dollar, and the Swiss in- 
flation rate remained comparatively low. 

Him. Perhaps the low inflation rate means 
that the inflow of money from abroad was 
not inflationary? 

Mx. Not necessarily, it would depend on 
the extent to which the Swiss were counter- 
balancing the inflow, by lending abroad, etc. 
Also, it might depend on what the Swiss did 
with the money that came into their country 
from abroad. They have had considerable 
control over inflows and outflows to help 
maintain thelr stability. It seems that there 
would be very good government reports in 
Switzerland on this subject. 

Hım. At any rate, do you think that the 
inflow of money from abroad is intensifying 
the inflation rate in Israel? 

Mx. I would say it was a good possibility, 
since imported money would add to the “too 
many dollars chasing too few goods” syn- 
drome, it seems possible that if the imported 
money does not contribute to an immediate 
enlargement of the Gross National Product, 
and if the inflow substantially exceeds the 
outfiow of money, the “imported money” 
could conceivably intensify the inflation rate. 

Him. And that might apply to the U.S. 
just as readily as to Israel? 

Me. Possibly, and it certainly seems to be 
worth looking into. At the present time, US. 
investors have more investments abroad than 
foreigners have in the United States, but the 
inflation rate might be affected by the an- 
nual changes, rather than by the accumu- 
lated aggregates. It is a many-sided question, 
and the Treasury might not be considering 
some of the side effects involving inflation. 

Him. You have sometimes mentioned that 
there have been recessions in the U.S. in re- 
cent years during which inflation continued. 
Is it possible that during those recessions we 
were importing more money than we were ex- 
porting, and that we were not using enough 
imported money to enlarge the GNP, etc.? 
Is it possible that the Israeli government 
should be coordinating the net importation 
of money from abroad with reference to its 
inflation rate? Is it possible that the Federal 
Reserve might improve its anti-inflation pro- 
gram by coordinating the net importation of 
money from abroad? 


Me. Since the Treasury Department did not 
want to provide information about foreign 
investments, it might be that they do not 
have that type of information for anti- 
inflation purposes. It would seem that every 
possible source of the “too many dollars” 
which cause inflation, ought to be explored. 

Hım. T have the distinct feeling that there 
is something that we are overlooking, and 
that might be it. And while we are at it, what 
about interest rates—do you think there will 
now be a temporary dip in them like last fall, 
or do you think it will be of the lasting 
variety? Some of my clients may go bankrupt 
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by a squeeze between declining sales revenues 
and high interest rates. Iam hoping that we 
might not need“ a long recession to reduce 
the inflation rate. And if you think it will not 
be a lasting reduction in interest rates, is 
there anything else that needs to be done? 

Me. The high interest rates may curb do- 
mestic borrowing, but they may also support 
the dollar internationally. To appreciate the 
entire situation, just ask yourself what will 
happen to the dollar internationally if the 
U.S. interest rates go down substantially. 

Hım. You mean the high interest rates are 
being relied on to prop up the dollar? 

Me. High interest rates are a substantial 
factor in the dollar support picture, and if 
we provide alternate ways of reducing pres- 
sure on the dollar internationally, reduced 
rates in the United States are more likely to 
remain. As for introducing such alternatives, 
the Federal Reserve, or some other Federal 
agency, would need very broad powers cov- 
ering all the sources of the “‘too many dol- 
lars chasing too few goods” problem, both 
domestic and international. 

Him. What about the money crunch? 

Mx. It might be that at an inflated price 
level it takes more money to perform the 
same aggregate of physical transaction. If 
every transaction requires more dollars to 
effect the physical transfer, the total specie 
requirement is faced with the loss of pur- 
chasing power of the savings that accumu- 
lated over the course of many years, not 
merely the loss of purchasing power from the 
savings of a current period. 

Him. There have been proposals to have 
“forced savings,” which may be a recession 
approach. 

Me. There is a tendency to treat each eco- 
nomic ailment, rather than to apply pre- 
ventive medicine to the system. It reminds 
me of a recent column in which Hobart 
Rowan quoted a Japanese manager who said, 
“the American quality control philosophy is 
one of detection, and the Japanese philoso- 


phy is one of prevention.“ If we apply to our 
economy the Japanese philosophy of quality 
control, which is prevention, it would give 
the free economy system a new lease on life, 
making it better than it has ever been. 


CUBAN REFUGEES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. Mica) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 


Mr. MICA. Mr. Speaker, today because 
of my concern, I had an opportunity to 
visit with President-Carter and sum- 
marize the concerns I have, and the 
people of south Florida have with regard 
to the current refugee situation. We have 
a tremendous problem, and it has caused 


a great deal of concern on the part of 
our citizens. 


The first thing I tried to emphasize is 
that this should not be, cannot be a 
Florida burden; it should be looked at 
as a U.S. problem, an international prob- 
lem and, indeed, involves concerns that 
have ramifications throughout this 
hemisphere. 

My position has been that we should 
limit in some way the number of refugees 
that this Nation accepts. We want to be 
humanitarian and compassionate. But I 
feel there are limits to what this Nation 
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and this society can do and the numbers 
that we can realistically absorb. The ad- 
ministration position, however, at this 
time appears to be that they will have 
unlimited numbers coming into this 
Nation. 

To that extent my understanding is 
that both Cuban and Haitian refugees 
will receive the same type of treatment, 
and the policy will be the same with 
regard to both. While I do oppose unlim- 
ited entry, that is no longer the question. 
That decision has been made. The situa- 
tion now really focuses on what do we do 
with all of these people that are here, 
and how many will be coming, how many 
will be attracted. 

O 1820 

While I expressed my concerns, I tried 
to raise points that were brought to my 
attention that I thought worthy of the 
President’s consideration and that of 
his administration. I would like briefly 
to summarize these. This is the subject 
really of the meeting at the White House 
this morning. 

First was the policy to limit or not 
to limit. As I mentioned, apparently 
that policy is no limit. 

Second was equity in dealing with 
Haitians and Cubans and, indeed, all 
refugees. That may have been resolved. 
There may have been a statement or 
feeling that equity will prevail. 


Third and very urgent was the unsafe 
and chaotic conditions of the flotilla 
coming to this Nation. We have already 
lost a half dozen lives and we do not 
know how many more are in jeopardy 
at this moment. 

Fourth was the resettlement issue. 
Should they all be left in Florida or dis- 
persed throughout this Nation and 
throughout this hemisphere? I was 
pleased to hear a national conference 
will be called in Costa Rica on Thurs- 
day of this week to discuss this prob- 
lem. There appears to be agreement 
that it should be viewed as an interna- 
tional concern. 


Questions that are coming from all 
of our mayors and town and county and 
State officials as to whether or not they 
will be reimbursed for the expenses in- 
curred have not yet been answered, as 
well as the question of political or eco- 
nomic refugees. That entire policy ques- 
tion has not been touched at this point 
and needs a definitive answer. 

One question that was brought to my 
attention by a Florida resident was the 
situation with the newly taken census. 
Here south Florida, with what may be 
millions of new residents, has just com- 
pleted a census and will have to rely on 
figures for that census, with no input for 
a situation like this for the next 10 
years. 

A final comment—and I think this 
was agreed by all who attended the 
meeting—was that we should condemn 
Fidel Castro for the inhumane way he 
has gone about this venture, literally 
pushing people into boats, forcing peo- 
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ple on our society, and setting foreign 
policy for us, using human beings as 
pawns. I believe the President agreed, 
and his administration representatives 
also, to continue the heavy condemna- 
tion of his inhumane practice and that 
we will try to bring some order to the 
very disorderly flow of refugees. The 
President did agree that resettlement 
should be looked at on an international 
basis. He did agree, and it appears there 
is agreement, on the equity question. 

Last, he indicated his major priority 
would be bringing some type of orderly 
procedure into this flotilla of unsafe 
and really in many cases unseaworthy 
craft. 

I would like to indicate that there are 
a great number of rumors that are ema- 
nating from Key West and all over south 
Florida and, I find today, throughout 
the Nation. This is a time when really 
we need to be calm and try to find some 
sensible solutions and try to be realistic 
about what can be done. We have a Con- 
stitution and laws that must be obeyed, 
but, nonetheless, these are questions 
that need attention. They need atten- 
tion now. They need answers now. We 
need to address these questions as a 
Congress, as an administration, and as 
a Nation, without delay. 


FINANCIAL DISCLOSURE 
STATEMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. KASTENMEIER) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, as 
required by Public Law 95-521, I have 
filed the annual public financial disclo- 
sure statement. However, since this dis- 
closure requirement differs in several 
important respects from the more de- 
tailed report which I have placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD since 1963, I am 
continuing my practice of reporting in 
the Recorp a statement on my financial 
condition for the calendar year 1979. 


My report also includes the amount of 
Federal, State, and real estate taxes paid 
in 1979: 

STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION, 
DECEMBER 31, 1979 


Cash account with the Sergeant 
at Arms, House of Represent- 


Residential real estate: 
Arlington house and lot (1979 
assessment) 
Less mortgage. 


Sewer and water improve- 
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15, 841. 78 

3,453. 70 

~ 19, 295. 48 


17, 459. 52 


Household goods and miscella- 
neous personality 

Miscellaneous assets, 
with the U.S. civil service re- 
tirement fund through Decem- 
ber 31, 1979, available only in 
accordance with applicable 
laws and regulations 59, 440. 23 

Additional retirement fund de- 


8, 000. 00 


1, 130, 00 
Cash surrender, value of life in- 
surance: 
On the life of Robert W. 


On the life of Dorothy C. 
Kastenmeier 

Deposit, Donaldson Run. 
Automobiles: 

1976 Oldsmobile 

1978 Mercury. 4, 400. 00 
224, 820. 66 
Less personal notes outstanding, 

National Bank of Washington. 3,000.00 

221, 820. 66 


Taxes paid: 
1979 Federal income tax 
1979 Wisconsin State income 
tax (less refund and assess- 
ments) 


10, 414. 37 


3, 512. 00 


1, 975. 00 
1979 Federal employer's tax 109. 31 


Total taxes paid 17, 843. 30 
Income for 1979: 
Gross rent, Sun Prairie house.. 
Net honorariums and per diem 


3, 120. 00 
2, 467. 00 


5, 587. 00 


I also am reporting on the separate estate 
of my wife, Dorothy C. Kastenmeier, which 
is not subject to my control and thus, not 
necessarily required to be reported. Fair 
values are estimated and certain interests in 
property are subject to life estates in others: 


Unimproved land, 129 acres, Chi- 


Unimproved land, 
Nacogdoches, Tex 

Frame house and lot, 413 Myrtle 
Street, Nacogdoches, Tex. 

Lot and building, 106 Marilyn 
Street, Nacogdoches, Tex 

158 Shares, Fredonia State Bank, 
Nacogdoches, Tex 


50, 320. 00 


All interest in minerals and tim- 
ber subject to life estate of 
others: Rental income 


THE LATE CRANDALL MELVIN, SR. 


(Mr. HANLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, Crandall 
Melvin, Sr., was a big man—intellec- 
tually. socially, politically. and spirit- 
ually. To the community of Syracuse and 
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central New York, where he was born and 
lived his entire life, he was recognized 
as such by people at all levels of the eco- 
nomic and civic ladder, the poor and dis- 
advantaged, the day-to-day middle-class 
worker, and the well-to-do leaders. 

For a lawyer and a banker, that tells 
us a lot about his character. His was not 
the narrow, albeit challenging, world of 
law and banking. His was a world of 
“working together to benefit together” 
by hard work, commonsense, and taking 
advantage of the built-in dynamism of 
the American capitalistic system. 

When Crandall Melvin, Sr., died April 
20, 1980, central New York lost a friend 
first and a leader second. 

Born 91 years ago in the small town 
of Euclid, northwest of Syracuse, he 
graduated in 1911 from Syracuse Uni- 
versity and in 1913 from the College of 
Law. During World War I he served as a 
lieutenant in the Army Field Artillery. 

Engaging in the practice of law and 
investing in land, he became president 
of Merchants National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Syracuse, a leading commercial bank. 

The present chancellor of Syracuse 
University, Melvin Eggers, described 
Mr. Melvin as a “tough-minded idealist 
with a lifelong interest in history. He was 
a lawyer who believed in keeping the law, 
a man who gave his word and kept 
it.” 

In 1931, in the middle of the Great 
Depression, he was named chairman of 
the Onondaga County Emergency Work 
Bureau. Its purpose was to provide pro- 
ductive work for hundreds of unemploy- 
ed men. Today the legacy of their work 
under the foresight and leadership of 
Crandall Melvin, Sr., is enjoyed by thou- 
sands of central New Yorkers. Among 
them certainly are some of those men 
and their grandchildren. The huge 
wasteland along Onondaga Lake, which 
developed when salt was no longer a 
product of the area, was reclaimed, 
landscaped, and molded into a parkway 
and picnic area that attracts thousands 
yearly. 

Mr. Melvin’s interest in history also 
led to the restoration of the 17th century 
French Fort Ste. Marie de Gannentaha 
as a focal point of the project. This was 
the base established by the French Jesuit 
Pére LeMoyne. 

Highland Forest and Pratts Falls 
Parks southeast of Syracuse, areas of 
stunning natural beauty, were developed 
and made accessible via the roads and 
trails built by the work bureau men un- 
der Crandall Melvin’s direction. 


Speaking at his memorial service on 
May 1, a good friend, Thomas H. Dyer, 
past president of the Onondaga Bar As- 
sociation, spoke of Melvin's humility and 
his humanity: 

That he had his office In the front part of 
the Merchants Bank, showed how much he 
valued friendship with all men, those who 
came to ask his advice, not alone the farm- 
ers who had been his neighbors in his home- 
town of Euclid, but his openness even to the 
captains of industry. 


Another speaker, the Reverend Wil- 
liam J. O’Halloran, president of LeMoyne 
College, again emphasized Melvin's 
knowledge of history and suggested that 
it was through Melvin’s knowledge of 
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Pére LeMoyne that the college took that 
name. 

Mr. Speaker, as a somewhat awed 
freshman Congressman 16 years ago, I 
can remember the encouragement and 
friendship promptly offered me by Cran- 
dali Melvin, Sr. That meant so much to 
me at the time because he was one of 
the most highly respected men in central 
New York. 

I join in paying tribute to a giant of 
aman and a life well lived. 


TRIBUTE TO DAVID B, WEATHERUP, 
CHAIRMAN, GREATER SYRACUSE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


(Mr. HANLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to pay tribute to one of the finest 
gentlemen I have ever known. David B. 
Weatherup, chairman of the Greater 
Syracuse Chamber of Commerce, has be- 
come the first Syracuse area business- 
man elected to the board of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. I know that my 
entire home community takes pride in 
this honor being bestowed on this truly 
outstanding community leader. 

Dave Weatherup is president of Cen- 
tral Fence Co. of Syracuse. Over the 
years, he has been a driving force be- 
hind local efforts to work with small 
business, and he was one of the orga- 
nizers and first chairman of the Syracuse 
Chamber's small business council, one 
of the most active such groups in the 
Nation. Later, he was elected the cham- 
ber’s vice president for small business. 

Dave's leadership of the small business 
council, and his many other activities on 
behalf of small business, resulted in his 
being named in 1977 as chairman of the 
U.S. Chamber's center for small busi- 
ness. In that role, he helped the national 
organization develop strategies for pro- 
moting the creation and growth of new 
small business councils throughout the 
United States. 

Dave's work with independent busi- 
nesses—the name he prefers to “small 
business“ —led to an appointment on 
President Carter’s Advisory Council on 
Small Business. In this position, he 
helped plan this year’s White House 
Conference on Small Business, and has 
participated in numerous national meet- 
ings dealing with problems of independ- 
ent businessmen. 


Dave Weatherup also has been active 
politically, serving as mayor of Central 
Square, N.Y., from 1962 to 1968, and as- 
suming various roles in political cam- 
paigns over the past decade. He has been 
in the forefront of numerous civil proj- 
ects, as well, and was a founder of Third 
Base, Inc., an organization formed by 
businessmen to provide financial support 
— the Syracuse Chiefs’ AAA baseball 

m. 


David Weatherup is a man of the high- 
est integrity, who has built a successful 
bu iness through hard work and broad 
vision. We in Syracuse are lucky to have 
him, and I commend the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce for its wisdom in electing 
him to their board. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. HEFNER (at the request of Mr. 
WricHT), after 2 p.m. today and for the 
balance of the week, on account of a 
death in the family. 

Mr. Yates (at the request of Mr. Ros- 
TENKOWSKI), for today, on account of 
official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SoLomon) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr. McKinney, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Kemp, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Grasstey, for 10 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Barnarp) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr. AvuCorn, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gonzalez, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Annunzio, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Brown of California, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. LaFatce, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Appasso, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Srupps, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Mica, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. PANETTA, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER (at the request of Mr. 


Mica), for 5 minutes, and to revise and 


extend his remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Sotomon) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. FINDLEY in two instances. 

Mr. Rupp in two instances. 

Mr. Younc of Florida in six instances. 

Mr. Evans of Delaware. 

Mr. Conte in two instances. 

Mr. BaDHAM. 

Mr. Lacomarsino in two instances. 

Mr. GRISHAM, 

Mr. CONABLE. 

Mr. PAUL. 

Mr. Kemp in three instances. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. 

Mr. DouGHERTY. 

Mr. GILMAN. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. 


(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BARNARD) and to include 
extraneous matter: 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 

Mr. MAVROULES. 

Mr. Mazzotti. 

Mr. Dopp in two instances. 

Mr. WALGREN. 

Mr. Starx in three instances. 

Mr. HUBBARD. 

Mr. RICHMOND. 

Mr. ROYBAL. 
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Mr. AMBRO. 

Mr. FASCELL. 

Mr. DRINAN. 

Mr. MURTHA. 

Mr. SKELTON in three instances. 
Mr. RODINO. 

Mr. Peyser in two instances. 
Mr. BEILENSON. 

Mr. Lonc of Maryland. 

Mr. SHARP. 

Mr. DOWNEY. 

Mr. GARCIA. 

Mr. APPLEGATE. 

Mr. BONKER. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER in two instances. 
Mr. Jones of Oklahoma. 

Mr. AUCOIN. 

Mr. LLOYD. 

Mr. McDona cp in five instances. 
Mr. HARKIN in two instances. 
Mr. Nowak. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. 

Mr. Harris in two instances. 


SENATE BILLS AND A JOINT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker's table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 

S. 2163. An act to provide for the conserva- 
tion and enhancement of the salmon and 
steelhead resources of Washington State, as- 
sistance to the treaty and nontreaty harvest- 
ers of those resources, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries; 

S. 2398. An act to extend the provisions of 
the General Exchange Act, as amended, to 
certain lands in order that they may become 
parts of the Umatilla and Wallowa National 
Forests, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs; and 

S.J. Res. 119. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Vietnam Veterans Memorial Fund, Ine. 
to erect a memorial; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MICA. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o'clock and 24 minutes p.m.) , under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, Wednesday, May 7, 1980, 
at 1 p.m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. FUQUA: Committee on Science and 
Technology. House Joint Resolution 534. 
Joint resolution defining policies of the 
United States with respect to scientific and 
technical exchanges with the Soviet Union. 
(Rept. No. 96-921, pt. 1). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mrs. CHISHOLM: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 656. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 5200. 
A bill to amend title VIII of the act 
commonly called the Civil Rights Act of 
1968 to revise the procedures for the enforce- 
ment of fair housing, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 96-922). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 
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Mr. ZEFERETTI: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 657. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 6672. A bill to 
authorize appropriations for the Coast 
Guard for fiscal year 1981, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 96-923). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


REPORTED BILLS SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 


Under clause 5 of rule X, bills and re- 
ports were delivered to the Clerk for 
printing, and bills referred as follows: 

Mr. FUQUA: Committee on Science and 
Technology. H.R. 4678. A bill to establish 
within the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration a comprehensive program of 
automotive research and technology develop- 
ment, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment, referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce for a period 
ending not later than June 9, 1980, for con- 
sideration of such provisions of the bill and 
amendment as fall within the jurisdiction 
of that committee under clause 1(1), rule 
X, (Rept. No. 96-920, pt. 1). Ordered to be 
printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 


By Mr. ASHLEY (for himself, Mr. 
MoornHeap of Pennsylvania, Mr. St 
Germain, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. HAN- 
LEY, Mr. FAUNTROY, Mr. PATTERSON, 
Mr. LaFatce, Mr. AUCOIN, Mrs. SPELL- 
MAN, Mr. BLANCHARD, Mr. Evans of 
Indiana, Mr. LUNDINE, Ms. OAKAR, 
Mr. VENTO, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. GARCIA, 
Mr. Lowry, Mr. STANTON, Mr. WYLIE, 
Mr. McKryney, Mr. Evans of Dela- 
ware, Mr. GREEN, Mr. LEACH of Iowa, 
Mr. BETHUNE, and Mr. RITTER) : 

H.R. 7262. A bill to amend and extend cer- 
tain Federal laws relating to housing, com- 
munity and neighborhood development and 
preservation and related programs, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. CONABLE (for himself, Mr. 
Grssons, Mr. Duncan of Tennessee, 
Mr. ARCHER, Mr. CORMAN, Mr. FREN- 
ZEL, Mr. PICKLE, Mr. Jones of Okla- 
homa, Mr. Moore, Mr. GRADISON, and 
Mr. FOWLER) : 

H.R. 7263. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
treatment of retirement and similar plans 
maintained for nonresident aliens; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

H.R, 7264. A bill to strengthen farm market 
prices and farm income by providing a fair 
and equitable long-term producer storage 
program for wheat and feed grains; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PRICE (for himself and Mr. 
Bos WILSON) : 

H.R. 7265. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Department of Energy for na- 
tional security programs for fiscal year 1981, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. WHITE (for himself and Mrs. 
HoLT) : 

H.R. 7266. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to establish a noncontributory 
program of educational assistance for per- 
sons enlisting in the Armed Forces after Sep- 
tember 30, 1980; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. AuCOIN: 

H.R. 7267. A bill to establish a reservation 
for the Confederated Tribes of Siletz Indians 
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of Oregon; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BEDELL: 

H.R. 7268. A bill to increase the levels of 
price support loans provided under the pro- 
ducer storage program for the 1979, 1980, and 
1981 crops of wheat and feed grains, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. BEILENSON: 

H.R. 7269. A bill to repeal the Logan Act; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 7270. A bill to encourage the develop- 
ment and utilization of excellence in design 
through a program of research, development, 
education, and voluntary standard setting; 
jointly, to the Committees on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and Science and Tech- 
nology. 

By Mr. DELLUMS (by request) : 

H.R. 7271. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Self-Government and Govern- 
mental Reorganization Act with respect to 
the limitation on the rate of pay which may 
be established by the Mayor of the District 
of Columbia for the City Administrator; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DORNAN: 

H.R. 7272. A bill to provide detention bene- 
fits for the American hostages held in Iran 
and to exclude from gross income such bene- 
fits and any earned income of the hostages 
during the period of the Iranian crisis; 
jointly, to the Committees on Foreign Affairs 
and Ways and Means. 

By Ms. HOLTZMAN (for herself, Mr. 
Danretson, Mr. Hatt of Texas, Mr. 
Barnes, Mr. Fisu, and Mr. LUN- 
GREN) : 

H.R. 7273. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JEFFRIES: 

H.R. 7274. A bill to designate the building 
known as the Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital in Topeka, Kans., as the “Harry W. 
Colmery Veterans’ Administration Hospital”; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. LEDERER: 

H.R. 7275. A bill to prohibit the imposition 
of discriminatory State taxes with respect to 
natural gas; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 7276. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow the invest- 
ment tax credit for certain rehabilitated 
buildings leased to tax-exempt organizations 
or to governmental units; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PANETTA: 

H.R. 7277. A bill to amend the National 
School Lunch Act, and the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966, to revise Federal payments for 
paid lunches, income eligibility standards, 
and eligibility for the special milk program; 
to reduce fraud and abuse by restricting the 
eligibility of certain service institutions to 
operate the summer food services program 
for children; to extend the authorization for 
the special supplemental food program, State 
administrative expense funds, the nutrition 
education and training program, and the 
reserve provisions of food service equipment 
assistance; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SEBELIUS: 

H.R. 7278. A bill to provide financial assist- 
ance to the Accokeek Foundation in the 
operation of the National Colonial Farm, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SETBERLING: 

H.R. 7279. A bill to amend the act of De- 
cember 27, 1974, providing for the estab- 
lishment of the Cuyahoga Valley National 
Recreation Area; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 7280. A bill to consent to the Goose 
Lake Basin compact between the States of 
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California and Oregon; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.J. Res. 542. Joint resolution designating 
January 25, 1981, as “Sons and Daughters 
Day”; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. SHARP (for himself, Mr. 
Preyer, Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. BRoYHILL, 
Mr. Brown of Ohio, and Mr. Srock- 
MAN): 

H. Res. 655. Resolution disapproving the 
proposed rule under section 202 of the Nat- 
ural Gas Policy Act of 1978 (relating to in- 
cremental pricing) transmitted to the Con- 
gress on May 6, 1980; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BONER of Tennessee: 

H. Res. 658. Resolution to express the sense 
of Congress that financial assistance should 
not be made available to students from 
countries with which the United States has 
severed diplomatic relations; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolutions 
as follows: 

H.R. 654: Mr. STENHOLM. 

H.R. 2211: Mr. Roe. 

H.R. 2443: Mr. FITHIAN. 

H.R. 4094: Mr. MurPHY of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. KIıLDEE, Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. 
Prost, Mr. Gupcer, Mr. Rox. Mr. Yatron, Mr. 
Gray, Mr. Bonror of Michigan, Mr. Weiss, Mr. 
BEDELL, Ms. FERRARO, and Mr. MINETA. 

H.R. 4509: Mr. CAVANAUGH. 

H.R. 4717: Mr. ERTEL, Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mr. 
JOHN L. Burton, Mr. Carr, and Mr. EDGAR. 

H.R. 5742: Mr. NOLAN. 

H.R. 5819: Mrs. Bouquarp, Mr. GOLDWATER, 
Mr. LaFatce, Mr. Drocs, Mr. STANGELAND, and 
Mr. ERLENBORN. 

H.R. 5981: Mr. AuCorn, Mr. Dai NaN, Mr. 
LeacH of Louisiana, Mr. Lowry, and Mr. 
OTTINGER. 

H.R. 6008: Mr. CONTE. 

H.R. 6016: Mr. Hawkins, Mr. STARK, Mr. 
NoLaN, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Gray, Mr. CLAY, 
Mr. Sroxss, Mr. Evans of the Virgin Islands, 
and Mr. PATTERSON. 

H.R. 6074: Mr. Jones of Tennessee. 

H.R. 6407: Mrs, Boccs, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. 
CONABLE, Mr. Downey, Ms. Ferraro, Mr. FISH, 
Mr. Gruman, Mr. Green, Mr. Haney, Mrs. 
HECKLER, Ms. HOLTZMAN, Mr. Horton, Mr. 
Kemp, Mr. McHucH, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
MITCHELL of New York, Mr. Nowak, Mr. OT- 
TINGER, Mr. PEYSER, Mr. PRITCHARD, Mr. RICH- 
MOND, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. SOLARZ, Mrs. SPELL- 
MAN, Mr. STRATTON, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. 
WOLFF. 

H.R. 6489: Mr. Brown of Ohio, Mr. COUGH- 
LIN, and Mr. HAMILTON. 

H.R. 6504: Mr. FLoro, Mr. PATTERSON, 
Mr. Weaver, Mr. KASTENMETER, Mr. HOWARD, 
Mr. ECKHARDT, Mr. MurpHy of Pennsvlvyania, 
Mr. Carr, Mr. Corrapa, and Mr. UDALL. 

H.R. 6612: Mr. Dan Dan and Mr. No- 
LAN. 

H.R. 6705: Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. HUGHES, 
Mr. Braccr, Mr. Emery, Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. 
Hutto, Mr. OBERSTAR, and Mr. DORNAN. 

H.R. 6722: Mr. BLANCHARD, Mr. COELHO, 
Mr. Downey, Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee, Mr. 
Luxen, Mr. Mritrr of California, Mr. St 
GERMAIN, Mr. SCHEUER, and Mr. Wotrr. 

H.R. 6804: Mr. HYDE. 

H.R. 6813: Mr. McCormack, Mr. GINGRICH, 
Mr. DovucHerty, Mr. Garcta, Mr. MURPHY of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Watcren, and Mrs. 
SNoweE. 

H.R. 6895: Mr. BAILEY. 

H.R. 6910: Mr. Fuqva. 


H.R. 6913: Mr. Appasso and Mr. Wo tre. 


H.R. 7039: Mr. AuCorN, Mr. Youna of 
Alaska, Mr. MurPHY of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
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Hucues, Mr. TRIBLE, Mr. WEAVER, Mr. GINN, 
Mr. Fuqua, Mr. Lort, Mr. Stupps, Mr. Lowry, 
and Mr. LIVINGSTON. 

H.R. 7099: Mr. FORSYTHE. 

H.R. 7100: Mr. Hance, Mr. MOaKLey, Mr. 
Leacu of Louisiana, Mr. BONKER, Mr. PEY- 
SER, Mr. FITHIAN, and Mr. KasTENMEIER. 

8 : Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. ANDREWS of 
North Carolina, and Mr. BEDELL. 

H.J. Res. 311: Mr. Roysau and Mr. JACOBS. 

H. Con. Res. 57: Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. GAR- 
cia, Mr. Porter, Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. RITTER, Mr. Marriotr, Mr. 
WYDLER, Mr. BLANCHARD, and Mr, MAZZOLL 

H. Con. Res. 243: Mrs. FENWICK and Mr. 
MARTIN. 

H. Con. Res. 320: Mr. Sotarz, Mr. WOLPE, 
Mr. MOAKLEy, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. BUTLER, 
Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. FoLEY, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. 
Brown of California, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. 
Winn, Mr. Evans of the Virgin Islands, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr. ỌOBERSTAR, Mr. DUNCAN of 
Tennessee, Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. SIMON, Mr. HARSHA, Mr. BARNES, 
Mr. Prost, Mr. GUDGER, Mr. Gore, Mr. VENTO, 
Mr. Loud of Alaska, Mr. Fazio. Mr. La- 
FALCE, Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. MARKS, 
Mrs. FENWICK, Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. FUQUA, 
Mr. Srupps, Mr. Lorr, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. AL- 
BOSTA, Mr. YATRON, Mr. Morrett, Mr. THOMP- 
son, Mrs. CoLLINS of Illinois, Mr. PREYER, 
Mr. HucuHes, Mr. GoLDWATER, Mr. Rog, Mr. 
Jerrornps, Mr. Gray, Mr. MURPHY of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. BEDELL, and Mr. LUNGREN. 


DELETION OF SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were deleted from public bills and reso- 
lutions as follows: 

H.R. 4631: Mr. Emery. 

H.R. 4717: Mr. Rover. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 

H.R. 5200 


By Mr. SENSENBRENNER: 
—Page 9. strike out line 4 and all that fol- 
lows through line 18 and insert in Meu there- 
of the following: 

Sec. 7. (a) Section 808(c) of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to prescribe penalties for 
certain acts of violence or intimidation, and 
for other purposes” (Public Law 90-284, ap- 
proved April 11, 1968) is amended by striking 
out “5362” and inserting 5372“ in leu 
thereof. 

Page 18, strike out line 10 and all that 
follows through line 6 on page 30, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 


“ENFORCEMENT BY SECRETARY; PRELIMINARY 
MATTERS 


“Sec. 810. (a) Whenever an aggrieved per- 
son, or the Secretary on the Secretary's own 
initiative, files a charge alleging a discrimi- 
natory housing practice, the Secretary shall 
serve a notice of the alleged discriminatory 
housing practice on the party charged (here- 
inafter in this title referred to as the ‘re- 
spondent’) within 10 days after such filing, 
and shall make an investigation thereof. 
Upon receipt of such charge, the Secretary 
shall serve notice upon the aggrieved person 
acknowledging receipt of the charge and ad- 
vising the aggrieved person of the time limits 
and choice of forums provided under this 
title. Such charges shall be in writing under 
oath or affirmation and shall contain such 
information and be in such form as the Sec- 
retary requires. An aggrieved person shall file 
a charge under this section with the Secre- 
tary not later than one year after the al- 
leged discriminatory housing practice oc- 
curred or terminated. The Secretary may also 
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investigate housing practices to determine 
whether charges should be brought under 
this section or new rules should be made 
under this title. 

“(b)(1) In connection with any investi- 
gation of such charge, the Secretary shall, at 
reasonable times, have access to, and the 
right to copy, any information that is rea- 
sonably necessary for the furtherance of the 
investigation. The Secretary may issue sub- 
penas to compel such access to or the pro- 
duction of such information, or the appear- 
ance of persons, and may issue interroga- 
tories to a respondent, to the same extent and 
subject to the same limitations as would 
apply if the subpenas or interrogatories were 
issued or served in aid of a civil action in the 
United States district court for the district 
in which the investigation is taking place. 
The Secretary may administer oaths. 

“(2) Upon written application to the Sec- 
retary, & respondent shall be entitled to the 
issuance of a reasonable number of sub- 
poenas by and in the name of the Secretary 
to the same extent and subject to the same 
limitations as subpoenas issued by the Sec- 
3 under paragraph (1) of this subsec- 

on. 

“(3) Witnesses summoned by subpoena of 
the Secretary under this title shall be en- 
titled to the same witness and mileage fees 
as are witnesses in proceedings in United 
States district courts. 

“(4) The Secretary or other party at whose 
request a subpoena is issued under this title 
may enforce such subpoena in appropriate 
Proceedings in the United States district 
court for the district in which the person 
to whom the subpoena was addressed re- 
sides, was served, or transacts business. 

“(5) Any person who willfully fails or ne- 
glects to attend and testify or to answer any 
lawful inquiry or to produce records, docu- 
ments, or other evidence, if in such person's 
power to do so, in obedience to the subpoena 
or lawful order of the Secretary under this 


title, shall be fined not more than $1,000. 
Any person who, with intent thereby to mis- 
lead the Secretary shall make or cause to be 
made any false entry or statement of fact 
in any report, account, record, or other docu- 


ment produced pursuant to the Secretary's 
subpoena or other order, or shall willfully 
neglect or fail to make or cause to be made 
full, true, and correct entries in such reports, 
accounts, records, or other documents, or 
shall willfully mutilate, alter, or by any other 
means falsify any documentary evidence, 
shall be fined not more than $1,000, 

“(c) Whenever a charge alleges a discrimi- 
natory housing practice within the jurisdic- 
tion of a State or local public agency certified 
by the Secretary under this Paragraph, the 
Secretary shall, within 30 days after receiving 
such charge and before taking any action 
with respect to such charge, refer such 
charge to that certified agency. The Secretary 
shall, after that referral is made, take no 
further action with respect to such charge, 
if the appropriate State or local law enforce- 
ment official has, before 90 days after the date 
the alleged offense has been brought to such 
Official’s attention, commenced proceedings 
in the matter, and, having so commenced 
proceedings, carries forward such proceed- 
ings with reasonable promptness, An agency 
shall be certified under this subsection if the 
Secretary determines that the substantive 
rights protected by that agency, the pro- 
cedures followed by that agency, the reme- 
dies available to such agency, and the avail- 
ability of judicial review of such agency's 
action, are substantially equivalent to those 
created by and under this title. Before mak- 
ing such certification, the Secretary shall 
take into account the current practices and 
past performance, if any, of such agency. Any 
State or local agency may submit a written 
request for certification to the Secretary. 
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Unless the Secretary interposes a written ob- 
jection within 90 days after such submission, 
such State or local agency shall be deemed 
certified within the meaning of this title. If 
the Secretary objects within the prescribed 
90-day period, he shall provide the State or 
local agency with an explanation specifically 
outlining the reason for his decision, and 
such decision shall be subject to review by 
the appropriate United States district court. 

“(d) The Secretary and other Federal agen- 
cies having authority to prevent housing dis- 
crimination shall cooperate and seek to avoid 
duplication of effort in the exercise of their 
several authority. The Secretary and such 
other Federal agencies shall notify each other 
of any allegation of housing discrimination 
which may be within their respective re- 
Sponsibilities. The Secretary or such other 
Federal agency shall, upon such notification, 
take additional appropriate action. 


“REFERENCE FOR FURTHER ENFORCEMENT 


“Sec. 811. (a) If the Secretary concludes 
on the basis of a preliminary investigation 
of a charge that prompt judicial action is 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
title, the Secretary may refer the matter to 
the Attorney General and the Attorney Gen- 
eral may bring an action for appropriate 
temporary or preliminary relief pending final 
disposition of such charge. Any temporary 
restraining order or other order granting 
preliminary or temporary relief shall be is- 
sued in accordance with rule 65 of the Fed- 
eral Rules of Civil Procedure. An applica- 
tion for relief under this subsection shall 
not affect the initiation or continuation of 
administrative proceedings under this title. 

“(b) At any time after the filing of a 
charge, the Secretary shall endeavor to re- 
solve such charge by conciliation. If any 
party against whom a is filed re- 
fuses to participate in the conciliation proc- 
ess, the Secretary may grant to the ag- 
grieved person not more than $500 for the 
legal fees and other expenses of commencing 
a civil action under this title against that 
party so refusing. Nothing said or done in 
the course of conciliation may be made 
public or used as evidence in a su uent 
proceeding under this title without the writ- 
ten consent of the persons concerned. Any 
employee of the Secretary who makes public 
any information in violation of the im- 
mediately preceding sentence shall be fined 
not more than $1,000. A conciliation agree- 
ment may provide for binding arbitration 
of the dispute arising from the complaint. 
If the conciliation agreement provides for 
such arbitration, the Secretary may issue 
such orders as are necessary to enforce such 
agreement, including an order that the 
breaching party pay to the other party not 
more than $500, after determining that there 
has been a breach of that agreement. Such 
determination shall be made on the record 
after opportunity for an agency hearing. Any 
arbitration that results from a conciliation 
agreement under this section may award 
appropriate specific relief to the person ag- 
grieved and damages of not more than $500 
for actual loss, insult, or emotional distress. 

"(c) If the Secretary determines, after an 
investigation under this section, that rea- 
sonable cause exists to believe the 
is true, the Secretary shall refer the matter 
to the Attorney General for the filing of an 
appropriate civil action under section 813(b) 
of this title. Such determination in the case 
of a charge made by an aggrieved person may 
not be made later than 270 days after the 
filing of such charge. After each investiga- 
tion under this section, the Secretary shall 
Provide to each aggrieved person and each 
respondent a copy of the findings of such 
investigation. 


“PRIVATE ENFORCEMENT 


"SEC. 812. (a) (1) An aggrieved person may 
commence a civil action in an appropriate 
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United States district court or State court 
at any time not later than two years after 
the alleged discriminatory housing practice 
occurred or terminated. 

“(2) Upon timely application, the Attorney 
General may intervene in such civil action, 
if the Attorney General certifies that the 
case is of general public importance. 

“(b) Upon application by an aggrieved 
person, any trial or appellate court may, in 
such circumstances as it deems just. appoint 
an attorney for such person and may author- 
ize the commencement or continuation of 
the action without the payment of fees, 
costs, or security. 

“(c) In a civil action under this section, 
a court may award such relief as may be 
appropriate, which may include money dam- 
ages, equitable and declaratory relief, and, 
in the case of a willful violation, punitive 

es not to exceed $10,000. 

“(d)(1) It is the sense of the Congress 
that United States magistrates should be 
used by the courts to the maximum feasible 
extent to expedite litigation under this sec- 
tion. 

“(2) The Secretary shall to the maximum 
feasible extent provide technical assistance 
to persons requesting it who anticipate they 
may file charges under this title or com- 
mence civil actions under this section. Such 
assistance shall include the filling out of 
forms, investigation, and evidence gather- 
ing 


“ENFORCEMENT ROLE OF ATTORNEY GENERAL 


“Sec. 813. (a) Whenever the Attorney Gen- 
eral has reasonable cause to believe that any 
person or group of persons is engaged in a 
pattern or practice of resistance to the full 
enjoyment of any of the rights granted by 
this title, or that any group of persons has 
been denied any of the rights granted by 
this title and such denial raises an issue 
of general public importance, the Attorney 
General may bring a civil action in an ap- 
propriate United States district court. 

) The Attorney General may bring a 
civil action in an appropriate United States 
district court to remedy any discriminatory 
housing practice (1) with respect to which 
the Secretary has made a finding that rea- 
sonable cause exists under this title and (2) 
which the Secretary refers to the Attorney 
General for enforcement under this subsec- 
tion. 

“(c) The court may award such relief in 
any civil action under this section as is au- 
thorized in section 812(c) of this title in 
cases brought under that section. 

„d) A person may intervene in any civil 
action commenced under this section which 
involves an alleged discriminatory housing 
practice with respect to which such person 
is an aggrieved person. 

“ANCILLARY AND PROCEDURAL MATTERS RELAT- 
ING TO ENFORCEMENT 

“Src. 814. (a) In any action or proceeding 
under this title, the court, in its discretion, 
may allow a prevailing party (other than 
the United States with respect to attorney 
fees) reasonable attorney and expert witness 
fees as part of the costs, and the United 
States shall be liable for such costs the same 
as a private person. Such costs may also be 
awarded upon the entry of any interlocutory 
order which determines substantial rights of 
the parties. 

“(b) Any court in which a proceeding is 
instituted under this title shall assign the 
case for hearing at the earliest practicable 
date and cause the case to be in every way 
expedited. 

“(c) Any sale, encumbrance, or lease exe- 
cuted before the issuance of any court or- 
der under this title, and involving a bona 
fide purchaser, or encumbrancer, or tenant 
without actual notice of the existence of the 

filing of a complaint or civil action under 
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this title shall not be affected by such court 
order. 


S. 1309 

By Mr. COLEMAN: 
—On page 24, following line 2, insert a new 
section 116 reading as follows, and renumber 
the remaining sections of title I accordingly: 


“REDUCING OVERLAP BETWEEN FOOD STAMP 
AND SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAMS 


“SEC. 116. Section 8 (a) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended by— 

“(1) striking out ‘The’ in the first sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof (1) Except as 
provided in Paragraph (2) of this subsection, 
the’; and 

(2) adding at the end thereof a new para- 
graph reading as follows: 

“"(2) The v 
State agencies 
any household: 


sons by (B) 
meals per 
tional sch the pre- 
ceding nine-month School year, > eter 
mined by the Secretary, by (C) the number 
of household members eligible to receive 
meals under the national school lunch pro- 
gram by (D) a national average attendance 
factor prescribed by the Secretary. In carry- 
ing out the provisions of this Paragraph, the 
Secretary shail prescribe a national average 
attendance factor, based on the best avail- 
able data. Any reduction in household's al- 
lotment pursuant to this paragraph shall be 
applicable only to the nine months of each 
e generally correspond to the re- 
pective te’s school year, as d 
the State agency.’.” K enea iH 
By Mr. JEFFORDS: 
—Page 38, line 6, strike out “Section 18 
(a)” and insert in lieu thereof “Section 20 
ce so redesignated by section 204 of this 


Page 38, after line 21, insert th 

new title: n 

TITLE II—REPAYMENT 
EXCESS FOOD 
RECEIVED 


FUNDS TO PROVIDE ASSISTANCE 


SEc. 201. The first sentence of section 4(a 
of the Food Stamp Act of 1977, as 3 
is amended by inserting “, and any funds col- 
lected by and any funds transferred to the 


5 under section 19,” after “of this 
ct". 


FOR CERTAIN 
STAMP BENEFITS 


CONDITIONAL ASSISTANCE 
SEc. 202. The last sentence of section 5 

s (a) 
of the Food Stamp Act of 1977, as amended, 
is amended by inserting “, conditional upon 
. as May be determined pur- 
uant to section 18 of this Act,” un- 
furnished”. moreen 


NOTICE OF CONDITIONAL NATURE OF ASSISTANCE 
Sec. 203. Section IIe) of the Food St. 
am 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended— * 
(1) in paragranh (2) by strikin 
z y g out 
household.”, and inserting in lieu thereof 
Household. and of the con- 


an eligible household may be required in 
accordance with section 18 of this Act. A 
State agency shall provide a description of 
such conditions in understandable terms to 
each individual who is 19 years of age or 
older and who is a member of an eligible 
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household which applies to participate in 
the food stamp program.“; 

(2) in paragraph (18), as added by section 
118 and amended by section 119 of this Act, 
by striking out “and” at the end thereof; 

(3) in paragraph (19), as added by section 
119 of this Act, by striking out the period 
and inserting in lieu thereof “; and”: and 

(4) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

(20) that the State agency shall furnish 
to each individual to whom section 18(a) of 
this Act applies the information required in 
section 18(d)(1) and shall certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the information 
required in section 18(d) (2).”. 


LIABILITY FOR EXCESS FOOD STAMP BENEFITS 
RECEIVED 


Sec. 204. The Food Stamp Act of 1977, as 
amended, is amended by redesignating sec- 
tion 18 as section 20, and by inserting after 
section 17 the following new sections: 


“REPAYMENT FOR EXCESS BENEFITS RECEIVED 


“Sec, 18. (a) (1) Each individual who is 19 
years of age or older during any entire tax- 
able year and who, in any taxable year, 
participates in the food stamp pro- 
gram as a member of any household partici- 
pating in the food stamp program, and has 
countable income in excess of the exempt 
amount shall be liable to the United States 
as determined in accordance with paragraph 
(2) and paragraph (3) of this section. 

(2) For purposes of paragraph (1), in the 
case of any individual who files a Federal 
Separate income tax return such individual 
shall be liable for an amount equal to the 
lesser of 

“(A) the value of the coupons allocated to 
such individual in such taxable year; and 

“(B) one-half of the amount by which the 
countable income of such individual for such 
taxable year exceeds the exempt amount. 

“(3) For purposes of paragraph (1), in the 
case of two individuals who file a Federal 
joint income tax return such individuals 
shall be jointly and severally liable for an 
amount equal to the lesser of— 

“(A) the value of the coupons allocated to 
both such individuals in such taxable year; 
and 

(B) one-half of the amount by which the 
countable income of such individuals for 
such taxable year exceeds the exempt 
amount. 

“(b) Subsection (a) of this section shall 
not avply to— 

“(1) any individual who participates in 
the food stamo program during the entire 
taxable year involved: and 

“(2) any individual who is a member of 
a household which has household income, 
during the entire taxable year of such in- 
dividual, comprised of only sunrlemental se- 
curity income benefits under title XVI of the 
Social Security Act, State supplementary pay- 
ments described in section 1616(a) of such 
Act, and payments of the type referred to 
in section 212(a) of Public Law 93-66. 

“(c) For purposes of subsection (a) and 
notwithstanding subsection (b), there shall 
be allocated to each individual 19 years of 
age or older the lesser of— 


“(1) an equal share of all of the coupons 
received by each household of which such 
individual is a member particivating in the 
food stamp program in any taxable year of 
such individual, for any period during which 
such individual is a participating member of 
each such household: and 

“(2) a share of the coupons received by 
each such household in such taxable year. 
for any period during which such individual 
is a member of such household, determined 
in accordance with regulations issued by the 
Secretary to prevent any extreme inequity. 

(d) Pursuant to such regulations as the 
Secretary and the Secretary of the Treasury 
may issue jointly and for purposes of deter- 
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mining the liability of any individual under 
subsection (a) of this section, the State 
agency shall 

“(1) furnish for each calendar year, be- 
fore February 1 following such calendar 
year, to each individual who is 19 years of 
age or older, who participates in the food 
stamp program in such State in such calen- 
dar year, and who is not an individual de- 
scribed in subsection (b) of this section— 

“(A) a statement specifying the amount 
of coupons allocated to such individual in 
such calendar year as determined in accord- 
ance with subsection (c) of this section; and 

(B) such other information as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
section; and 

(2) certify to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for each calendar year, before March 1 
following such calendar year— 

(A) the name and address of each in- 
dividual 19 years of age or older who par- 
ticipates in the food stamp program in such 
State in such calendar year and who is not 
an individual described in subsection (b) 
of this section; 

(B) the amount of coupons allocated to 
each such individual in such calendar year 
as determined in accordance with subsection 
(c) of this section; and 

“(C) such other information as may be 
necessary to carry out this section. 

“(e) For purposes of this section: 

“(1) ‘Adjusted gross income’ shall have 
the meaning given it in section 62 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. 

(2) ‘Countable income’ means, in the case 
of any individual who files a Federal sep- 
arate income tax return and in the case of 
two individuals who file a Federal joint in- 
come tax return, for any taxable year the 
sum of adjusted gross income and any un- 
employment compensation received in such 
taxable year which is not included in gross 
income pursuant to section 85 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. 

“(3) ‘Exempt amount’ means— 

“(A) in the case of any unmarried indi- 
vidual who files a Federal separate income 
tax return and in the case of two individuals 
who file a Federal joint income tax return, 
for any taxable year an amount equal to 175 
percent of the income standard of eligibility 
established under section 5(c) of this Act 
applicable to a household having the number 
of members equal to the number of personal 
exemptions allowable as a deduction by such 
individual, or by such two individuals. as the 
case may be, for such taxable year under part 
V of subchapter B of chapter 1 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, for persons who 
are members of the household of such indi- 
vidual, or of any household of either of such 
two individuals; and 

“(B) in the case of any married indi- 
vidual who files a Federal separate income 
tax return for any taxable year an amount 
equal to one-half of the amount determined 
in accordance with subparagraph (A), except 
that for purposes of determining such 
amount the number of such personal exemp- 
tions shall be increased bv one. 

“(4) ‘Taxable vear’ shall have the meaning 
given it in section 7701(a)(23) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. 

“(5) ‘Unemployment compensation’ shall 
have the meaning riven if in section 85(c) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

“(f) The Secretary may transfer to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury an amount of any 
funds avpropriated to carry out this Act for 
fiscal years beginning after September 30. 
1980, sufficient to enable the Secretary of the 
Treasury to carry out section 19 of this Act. 

“(g)(1) Of the aggregate of any funds col- 
lected by and any funds transferred to the 
Secretary under section 19, the Secretary 
shall— 


“(A) transfer 15 per centum of the agere- 
gate of such funds, but not to exceed $15,- 
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000,000 in any fiscal year, to the States, and 

“(B) use the portion of the aggregate of 
such funds not transferred to the States un- 
der subparagraph (A), to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

“(2) For the purposes of paragraph (1) (A), 
the amount of funds to be transferred to each 
State shall be an amount equal to the prod- 
uct of— 

„(A) the lesser of 

“(i) 15 per centum of the aggregate of any 
funds collected by and any funds transferred 
to the Secretary under section 19; and 

“(ii) $15,000,000 in any fiscal year; and 

„B) the aggregate amount of liability for 
funds to be collected under the regulations 
prescribed in accordance with section 19, 
from individuals who are residents of such 
State, as specified on their respective Federal 
income tax returns, divided by the aggregate 
amount of liability for funds to be collected 
under such regulations from residents of all 
the States. 

“(3)(A) Any State which accepts funds 
transferred under paragraph (1)(A) shall 
distribute such funds to the State agency 
conducting the food stamp program in such 
State. 

“(B) Any State agency which receives 
funds distributed under subparagraph (A) 
shall use such funds to carry out the food 
stamp program. 


“COLLECTION OF REQUIRED REPAYMENTS 


“Sec. 19. (a) The Secretary and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall issue jointly reg- 
ulations establishing the procedures for de- 
termining and collecting any liability im- 
posed by section 18 (a). Such regulations shall 
provide that— 

“(1) to the extent feasible, any liability 
shall be collected by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in coordination with his responsi- 
bilities under other Federal laws; and 
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“(2) any liability not collected by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall be collected by 
the Secretary. 


Such regulations may provide that such lia- 
bility shall be offset by any overpayment of 
a Federal tax to which the individual in- 
volved is entitled but for the operation of 
this subsection, and such an offset shall be 
treated as a refund of such overpayment. 

“(b) Funds collected under subsection (a) 
shall be deposited in the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts and shall be available to the 
Secretary of the Treasury to defray adminis- 
trative costs incurred in carrying out the pro- 
visions of subsection (a) and to the Secretary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act, in 
such amounts as are specified in appropria- 
tion Acts.“ 


AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS REPAID FOR EXCESS 
BENEFITS RECEIVED 


Sec. 205. The first sentence of section 20(b) 
of the Food Stamp Act of 1977, as so redesig- 
nated by section 204 of this title, is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “of the sum“ after ex- 
cess”; and 

(2) by inserting “and the aggregate of any 
funds collected by and any funds transferred 
to the Secretary under section 19 of this Act 
in such fiscal year” before the period. 


CONFORMING AMENDMENT 


Sec. 206. Section 4(a) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended by strik- 
ing out “section 18” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “section 20". 


APPLICATION OF AMENDMENT 


Sec. 207. Section 18(a) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as added by section 204 of this 
title, shall apply in the case of any individual 
to each taxable year of such individual be- 
ginning on or after the first day of the first 
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calendar year beginning after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 


EFFECTIVE DATES 


Sec. 208. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b), the amendments made by this title 
shall take effect on the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 


(b) The amendments to section 11(e) of 
the Food Stamp Act of 1977, as made by sec- 
tion 203 of this title, and section 18(d) of 
the Food Stamp Act of 1977, as added by sec- 
tion 204 of this title, shall take effect on the 
first day of the first calendar year beginning 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 


Page 38, line 22, strike out “TITLE II” and 
insert in lieu thereof “TITLE III“. 


Page 38, line 24, strike out “Src. 201.“ and 
insert in lieu thereof "Sec. 301.”. 


Page 38, line 24, strike out “section 18 (a)“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 20(a), as 
so redesignated by section 204 of this Act,”. 


By Mr. PEYSER: 
—Page 39, after line 22, insert the following 
new section: 


RETROACTIVE REIMBURSEMENT 


Sec, 202. From any funds appropriated for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1980, to 
provide benefits under the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 after May 31, 1980, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall reimburse participating States 
for any funds expended by such States to 
provide benefits in accordance with such Act 
to households for any time in the period be- 
ginning on June 1, 1980, and ending on 
June 30, 1980, to the extent that the Secre- 
tary would have expended funds under the 
authority of the Food Stamp Act of 1977 to 
provide such benefits to households and to 
pay administrative costs of State agencies, 
but for the operation of section 18 of the 
Food Stamp Act of 1977. 
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SENATE—Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 3, 1980) 


The Senate met at 9:15 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by Hon. J. JAMES Exon, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Nebraska. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Let us pray. 

Eternal Father, who knowest us better 
than we know ourselves, in our own need 
and our Nation’s need, we pause to seek 
Thy wisdom and Thy grace. Speak to us 
the truth we need to hear; truth con- 
cerning the strength of goodness, the 
power of good will, the dynamism of the 
spirit, and the steadfastness of those who 
trust in Thee. Supplement our weakness 
by Thy strength and enlarge our wisdom 
by Thy grace within us. 

Lead us, O Lord, beyond conventional 
goodness to the fullness of that love 
which suffereth long and is kind—which 
beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things, 
and never fails. 

In the Redeemer's name, 
Amen. 


we pray. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. MAGNUSON) . 

The legislative clerk read the following 
letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 6, 1980. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable J. JAMES EXON, & 
Senator from the State of Nebraska, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair. 

WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. EXON thereupon assumed the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
CHAFEE 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island (Mr. CHAFEE) is 
recognized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as he needs to the senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank my good friend from Rhode Is- 
land. I shall be brief. 


NEED FOR GENOCIDE CONVENTION: 
A LOOK AT THE SOVIET’S PAST 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in a 
recent issue of the Foreign Affairs Quar- 
terly, Alexandr Solzhenitsyn speaks of 
America’s misconceptions about Russia. 
Not only do we fail to understand Rus- 
sia’s external aggression, he tells us, but 
we fail even to acknowledge the destruc- 
tion it has inflicted upon its own people. 
Countless lives were devoured in the So- 
viet penal system, the Gulag Archipela- 
go. Untold millions were systematically, 
ruthlessly, and relentlessly purged by the 
Soviet state. These acts, committed over 
the past 60 years, constituted an un- 
precedented attack upon humanity. On- 
ly now, as Solzhenitsyn and other dis- 
sidents speak out, are we learning of the 
scope of death and suffering in the Soviet 
Union. 

The purges of the Soviet people came 
in waves of varying intensity. The best 
known is undoubtedly the party purge 
of 1937 and 1938. Hundreds of thousands 
of educated party members were tried 
and sentenced to die in the Siberian 
wasteland. 

Before the party purges came the 
purge of the kulaks, the peasant class, 
in 1929 and 1930. Solzhenitsyn charges 
that 15 million peasants who were ac- 
cused of opposing agrarian reform and 
collectivization were forcefully resettled 
in the Siberian tundra. These were not 
educated people and they left no written 
accounts. 

The third of the largest purges swept 
in entire nationalities and prisoners of 
war from 1944 to 1946. Included in this 
ethnic catastrophe were Ukrainians, 
Tartars. Rumanians, Hungarians, and 
Poles. The victims of this wave were 
also simple folk who left no written 
memoirs. 

These were only three waves in a con- 
tinuous flow through the Gulag Archi- 
pelago. Millions upon millions of lives 
were swallowed by the Soviet penal sys- 
tem. Listen to Solzhenitsyn’s description 
of the Gulag: 

The prison sewers were never empty. The 
blood, the sweat, and the urine into which we 
were pulped pulsed through them continu- 
ously. The history of this sewage system is 
the history of an endless swallow and flow; 
flood alternating with ebb and ebb again 
with flood; waves pouring in, some big, some 
small; brooks and rivulets flowing in from 
all sides; trickles oozing in through gutters; 
and then just plain individually scooped-up 
droplets. 


The final tally of lives consumed is 
probably lost forever. Our ability to 
penetrate such a dark past is limited. 

Our ability to act on the future, how- 
ever, is much more promising. We must 
declare our dedication to the protection 


of life and begin by ratifying the Geno- 
cide Convention. We must act before our 
shadowy memory of these horrifying 
events fades altogether from the minds 
and conscience of man, 

I thank my good friend from Rhode 
Island, and I yield the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Rhode Island. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
92—SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION RELATING TO 
WITHHOLDING OF INCOME TAX 
ON INTEREST AND DIVIDEND PAY- 
MENTS 


Mr. CHAFEE (for himself, Mr. DOLE, 
Mr. LUGAR, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. DECON- 
CINI, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Tower, Mr. 
HUMPEREY, Mr. MCCLURE, Mr. COCHRAN, 
Mr. CHURCH, Mr. HELMS, Mr. PRESSLER, 
Mr. Forp, Mr. GARN, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
DANFORTH, Mr. HAYAKAWA, Mr. THUR- 
MOND, Mr. Pryor, Mr. ZoRINSsSKY, Mr. 
HATFIELD, Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. WALLop, Mr. 
Younc, Mr. SCHMITT, Mr. COHEN, Mr. 
BoscHwitz, Mr. Haren, Mrs. KASSE- 
BAUM, Mr. DuRKIN, and Mr. Hernz) sub- 
mitted the following concurrent resolu- 
tion, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance: 

8. Con. Res. 92 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the enactment of a 
withholding tax on interest and dividend 
payments would be detrimental to the eco- 
nomic well-being of the United States. 


Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, the 
March 14 revised budget submitted by 
President Carter contains proposals to 
balance the budget by increasing the tax 
revenues to unprecedented levels. 

Actually, the 1981 budget will consume 
22.5 percent of the GNP which is the 
heaviest burden on taxpayers in the 
history of the Nation, exceeding even 
the previous peak year of 1944, during 
which, of course, the United States was 
engulfed in World War II. 

One of the proposals submitted by 
President Carter is to impose a with- 
holding tax on all interest and dividend 
payments made to individuals. 

Many Members of Congress have indi- 
cated their opposition to this withhold- 
ing plan. 

Today with a bipartisan group of Sen- 
ators, 28 cosponsors in all, I am sub- 
mitting a concurrent resolution stating 
to the American people that the Senate 
firmly opposes enactment of the Presi- 
dent’s withholding proposal. 

Mr. President, the names of the 
cosponsors who are with me on this 
legislation are the following Senators: 
DOLE, LUGAR, GOLDWATER, DECONCINI, 


© This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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STAFFORD, TOWER, HUMPHREY, MCCLURE, 
COCHRAN, CHURCH, HELMS, PRESSLER, 
Forp, GARN, RANDOLPH, DANFORTH, 
HAYAKAWA, THURMOND, PRYOR, ZORINSKY, 
HATFIELD, MATHIAS, WALLOP, YOUNG, 
SCHMITT, COHEN, BoscHwitz, HEINZ, 
HATCH, KASSEBAUM, and DuRKIN. 

The text of the concurrent resolution 
is simple and straightforward. It says as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (and the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that the enactment of 
a withholding tax on interest and dividend 
payments would be detrimental to the 
economic well-being of the United States. 


President Carter’s March 14 budget 
counts on raising an additional $3.4 
billion in new revenues from interest and 
dividend withholding to help balance the 
fiscal year 1981 budget. Of this amount, 
$1 billion would come from increased 
taxpayer compliance, that is, from 
taxpayers who are currently not report- 
ing and paying tax on the full amount 
of their interest and dividend earnings. 

But the balance of the expected reve- 
nue increase, $2.4 billion, comes to the 
Treasury in the form of an interest-free 
loan from the taxpayers of this country. 

Now, the House report on the first 
budget resolution also recommends this 
withholding proposal, and the Senate 
Budget Committee suggests withhold- 
ing among several revenue-raising 
possibilities. 

This is a time when national economic 
policy should be focused on ways to 
encourage savings and investment. 

Economists of every persuasion, liberal, 
conservative, whatever end of the spec- 
trum so far as economists go, all agree 
that one of the prime things we should 
be doing in this country is encouraging 
savings and investment. Individual 
savings rates in the United States have 
sunk to record lows, and understandably 
so, as consumers have scrambled to spend 
their money quickly. Do not save it but 
spend it because that is the only way you 
can beat inflation. 

Savings in the first quarter of 1980 
were a dismal 3.4 percent of personal in- 
come, which was down from 4.5 percent 
in 1979. 

We have the lowest rate of savings of 
any industrial nation in the world. 

At the same time that we are saving 
less, millions of elderly Americans, who 
live on income from savings and small in- 
vestments, are struggling to make ends 
mest. I must say it is pretty tough to talk 
people into saving when we have 18-per- 
cent inflation and passbook savings only 
pay 5% percent. 

Now, because of these conditions, en- 
couraging savings and improving the re- 
turn on small investments have gained 
high priority in this Congress. As a mat- 
ter of fact, just last month the President 
of the United States signed the windfall 
profit tax bill that provided income from 
savings or dividends, $400 for married 
taxpayers, $200 for individual taxpayers, 
to be exempt from taxation. The idea of 
that was to encourage people to put their 
money in the banks. 

The new direction Congress has taken 
toward stimulating private saving and 
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investment is important to our country, 
and we should not confuse and contradict 
it by adopting interest and dividend 
withholding taxes. That is the assurance, 
those of us who are on this measure— 
and, Mr. President, we welcome you to 
join with us and, as a matter of fact, I 
do not see your name here, but there is 
still time to get aboard—this is the as- 
surance we seek to send to the American 
people today. If the administration had 
presented a reasonable plan for reaching 
those taxpayers, estimated at only 10 
percent of all the taxpayers in the coun- 
try, who failed to report all their divi- 
dends and interest on their 1040 returns, 
I would support such a measure. But im- 
posing a withholding tax does not repre- 
sent an effective, efficient, or fair system 
fo. insuring better taxpayer compliance 
with the law. 

The reasons for rejecting the with- 
holding proposals are compelling. The 
reasons are as follows: 

First, the rate of return on invest- 
ment. The imposition of a 15-percent 
withholding tax on interest will actually 
decrease the real rate of return on sav- 
ings by removing money from accounts 
and preventing it from gathering com- 
pounded interest. While this is clearly 
detrimental to the individual saver, it 
is also a drain on the deposits of the 
financial institutions which will no 
longer have those funds available for 
lending. 

In addition, withholding will have an 
adverse impact on dividend reinvestment 
plans. Over 2 million investors auto- 
matically reinvest over $2 billion in 
dividends that are earned every year. 
Automatically they are reinvested. With- 
holding would create a possible loss of 
$300 million in new investment and cap- 
ital formation. One can logically foresee 
a flow of funds away from productive 
enterprises and into the tax-exempt 
bond market. 

Second, the impact on elderly and 
lower income taxpayers. The effect of 
withholding could be particularly heavy 
on retirees and those approaching re- 
tirement age. The U.S. League of Say- 
ings Associations recently reported that 
48 percent of all savings and loan as- 
sociation savers are 55 years of age or 
over; 26 percent are over 65. To these 
people savings and small investments 
are a crucial part of their incomes and 
future security. 

The vast majority of senior citizens 
and others earning less than $15,000 a 
year would be overwithheld as a result 
of the President’s proposal. They would 
have to file for refunds at the end of the 
year, but meanwhile they lose the use 
of their money. 

Third, the administrative cost of the 
program. The scope and complexities of 
implementing the Carter plan are awe- 
some. In testimony recently before the 
House Ways and Means Committee the 
American Bankers Association reported 
that as of the first of this year there 
were some 88 million savings accounts 
in commercial banks; another 34 million 
in time deposits, and 6 million interest- 
bearing transaction accounts, like the 
so-called NOW accounts. There are also 
100 million stockholder and bondholder 
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accounts, about 90 million savings and 
loan accounts, and millions of credit un- 
ion accounts. Add to those figures the 
redemption of over 170 million savings 
bonds last year, and the list does not 
stop there. 

The point is that money from all of 
these accounts and transactions will 
have to be withheld or at the very least 
an exemption form will have to be filed 
by those taxpayers not expected to have 
a tax liability. 

If the IRS requires information form 
1099 to be filed with tax returns—in 
other words, if you have to file this form 
with your tax return as you do now with 
your W-2 form, the Chamber of Com- 
merce estimates an additional 350 mil- 
lion pieces of paper will flood the IRS 
every year. What a deluge. 

The cost of all of this to the private 
sector and the aggravation to individual 
taxpayers may not be easily measured, 
but it certainly cannot be sloughed off as 
the necessary price of insuring greater 
taxpayer compliance. 

The U.S. League of Savings Associa- 
tions estimates that implementing inter- 
est and dividend withholding will cost 
$438 million a year for S and L’s alone, 
plus an additional $330 million in start- 
up costs, all of that on the private sector, 
in order to collect this $1 billion that the 
President estimates. 

Next point: All of this constitutes an 
interest-free loan to the Treasury. 

Having taken a look at the costs of 
raising $1 billion from previous noncom- 
pliers, let us not forget the other $2.4 bil- 
lion the Treasury expects to reap as a re- 
sult of accelerated tax payments. This is 
the burden that falls on the tens of mil- 
lions of taxpayers who report all their 
income and pay all their taxes anyway. 
Even though 74 percent of all taxpayers 
receive tax refunds because of overwith- 
holding on their salaries, the President's 
proposal will make them withhold a little 
more. I must say, Mr. President, it sur- 
prised me that 74 percent of all taxpayers 
file for a refund and, of course, more 
would have to file for refunds under the 
administration proposal. 

So this amounts to nothing more than 
an interest-free loan to the Government 
to help balance the budget. 

INFORMATION REPORTING 


Mr. President, the Treasury Depart- 
ment already has most of the information 
it needs to determine if taxpayers are re- 
porting income from savings and invest- 
ments. All interest and dividend pay- 
ments of more than 810 are reported to 
the IRS on forms 1999. As recently as 
1976, IRS testified it could match all 
these documents with income tax returns 
at a cost of $140 million. 

While Treasury Secretary Miller has 
recently stated that the Service now 
matches 72 percent of these forms with 
tax returns, he says it would be too costly 
to follow through with greater com- 
pliance enforcement. I do not believe the 
Treasury Department or this adminis- 
tration has fully considered the ramifica- 
tions of what they have proposed. 

I think I can safely say that the Fi- 
nance Committee and the Senate would 
be willing to help Treasury develop and 
fund a reasonable, cost-effective program 
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to improve its tax collecting efforts, par- 
ticularly one that makes better use of 
the information already available to IRS. 

I want to thank my many colleagues 
who have joined in this effort and en- 
courage those who have not done so to 
cosponsor our resolution. Imposing a 
withholding tax on interest and divi- 
dends is simply not acceptable as a way 
to collect taxes or as a procedure to 
balance the budget. 

(The following occurred later:) 

Mr. EXON. The Senator from 
Nebraska was in the chair during the 
very interesting presentation just made 
by my friend from Rhode Island. The 
Senator asked me particularly if I was 
interested in being one of the cosponsors 
to make it 49. My response to him is I 
do not know. 

I would like to correct an impression 
that the Senator from Rhode Island gave 
which I do not think is entirely accurate. 
I do not believe that the Budget Com- 
mittee made a specific recommendation 
on this matter. 

As the Senator from Rhode Island fully 
knows, the Budget Committee has no 
authority whatsoever to pass any in- 
come-producing legislation. As a mem- 
ber of the Budget Committee, I do not 
recall voting for the recommendation 
that the Senator from Rhode Island has 
alluded to as suggested by the President. 
In fact, I voted against, if I recall cor- 
rectly, every effort by the Budget Com- 
mittee even to talk about new sources 
of revenue, because I concur with my 
friend from Rhode Island that, as much 
as possible, we should be involved in bal- 
ancing the budget by reducing expendi- 
tures. 

However, with those thoughts, I would 
just like to ask my friend from Rhode 
Island a question as I decide what ac- 
tion I might take as a cosponsor or what 
vote I might make on the measure he 
has placed before the Senate this morn- 
ing. 

My question is: Is it not true that Tom, 
Dick, Harry, Mary, and Jane when they 
work, wherever they work, in the fields or 
in a factory or in the office, have with- 
held from their income, by law, so much 
money to pay their Federal income 
taxes? Is that true? 

2 CHAFEE. Les; no question about 
that. 

I just want to clear up the point you 
were asking about before. I will just 
read again what I said on that particu- 
lar point. 

The House report on the First Budget Res- 
olution also recommends the adoption of 
the withholding proposal. Likewise, the Sen- 
ate Budget Committee suggests withholding 
among several revenue-raising possibilities. 


So the Senator is right that the Senate 
Budget Committee did not recommend it. 
It suggested it on page 24 of the first 
budget resolution from the Senate. It 
says: 

The administration’s cash management 
initiatives and its proposal to withhold taxes 
on interest and dividends were discussed as 


possible parts of the revenue raising legis- 
lation. 


So I did not, in my remarks, say that 
the Senate Budget Committee had rec- 
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ommended it. I said in my remarks that 
the Senate Budget Committee suggested 
withholding, among several revenue- 
raising possibilities. 

Mr. EXON. I thank my friend. 

Let us pursue the other part of my 
question. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Yes, the Senator is right. 

Mr. EXON. Is it true that Tom, Dick, 
Harry, Mary, and Jane have withhold- 
ings made from their weekly, biweekly, 
or monthly paychecks, in crder to pay in 
Federal taxes, and when that money goes 
into the Federal Treasury they do not 
draw any interest on that whatsoever 
and if they have a refund coming they 
have to apply for it? 

Is it the thrust of the measure intro- 
duced by the Senator from Rhode Island 
this morning that we should maintain 
to Tom, Dick, Harry, Mary, and Jane, 
under the law, that they have to pay in 
advance for their taxes but those who 
receive income from savings do not? 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, what I 
am saying is that just last month we 
passed legislation which exempted the 
first $200 from interest or dividends from 
taxation completely; $400 for a married 
couple. We did that with the purpose of 
encouraging savings and investment. 

Now, after doing that, we are turning 
around and saying, for the first time in 
the history of the country: “Let’s with- 
hold that interest and dividend, the pos- 
sible tax there might be on it,” even 
though the statistics show that the great 
majority of those savings are very, very 
small and that already there is a system 
for tracking down whether the taxpayer 
has paid his tax. 

As the Senator from Nebraska knows, 
a taxpayer must anticivate what his 
total tax will be for the vear and pay 
that tax, either through his withholding 
or through his prepayment, so that he 
will have met his total tax burden at the 
end of the year. 

What I am saying is that it makes no 
sense now, in an era when we are trying 
to encourage savings, to put this burden, 
which will fall essentially on the small 
taxpayer who will not owe the tax at 
the end. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I would just 
ask one more question. Would the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island consider amend- 
ing his measure before the Senate so 
that this additional burden would not 
fall on the very small taxpayer? Because 
I certainly agree, generally, from what 
I know of his proposal, that, after we 
took the action that we did last month 
that has been signed by the President, it 
does not make a lot of sense to turn right 
around and make those small, small 
savers, who are among the group that 
we ought to encourage to have more sav- 
ings in this country, from that stand- 
point, the suggestion might make a lot 
of sense. 

Is there a possibility that we could, 
though, eliminate the necessity for the 
small saver to do this, but the large saver 
might be in the same position as Tom, 
Dick, Harry, Mary, and Jane, who have 
withholdings made from their pay- 
checks? 

Mr. CHAFEE. Yes, except there is a 
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difference regarding the withholding in 
the paycheck. The withholding in the 
paycheck is estimated based upon the 
number of dependents. If the taxpayer is 
successful in the amount withheld, it 
should come out even at the end of the 
year. 

This system is a flat percentage 
amount that is imposed whether one is 
going to have any tax or not. So it is 
quite different from the withholding 
system on one’s wages. As the Senator 
knows, the withholding on wages is 
geared to the amount of wages one has. 
If he is earning $60,000 a year, the 
amount withheld is substantially greater 
than if he is earning $30,000. 

Mr. EXON. The Senator from Rhode 
Island also recognizes that when Tom, 
Dick, Harry, Mary, and Jane go through 
that procedure, they have to go through 
the bureaucratic redtape of filling out a 
form and they have to authorize how 
much should be taken out of their salary, 
concerning the statistics provided by the 
Internal Revenue Service. We are cer- 
tainly not suggesting that should be 
done by every small investor or every 
large investor with regard to savings 
accounts. 

All I am bringing up, which is what I 
think we should give consideration to, is 
the equity matter which is at stake here. 
I do not think we can dismiss out-of- 
hand withholding from Tom, Dick, 
Harry, Mary, and Jane from their weekly 
paychecks being totally different and 
apart from what has been suggested. I 
might be wrong, but I am just raising the 
question. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I thank the Senator. I 
am perfectly prepared to assist in a 
measure along that line, but the Presi- 
dent’s proposal does not have anything 
of that nature. 

I thank the Senator. 

(Conclusion of later remarks.) 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. EXON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAFEE. Yes. I am not sure I have 
any time remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bau- 
cus). The Senator has 25 seconds re- 
maining. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I suggest, to 
maintain the proper order, we probably 
should go ahead with the next order of 
the Senate and then I will ask unani- 
mous consent to talk out of order on the 
subject that is presently before us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair thanks the Senator. 

The Senator’s time has expired. 


CIVIL RIGHTS OF INSTITUTIONAL- 
IZED PERSONS—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will re- 
sume consideration of the conference re- 
port on H.R. 10, which the clerk will 
state by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Conference report on H.R. 10, an act to 
authorize actions for redress in cases involv- 
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ing deprivations of rights of institutional- 
ized persons secured or protected by the 
Constitution or laws of the United States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time for debate on this conference re- 
port is limited to 6 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the Senator 
from Indiana, Mr. Barn, and the Senator 
from South Carolina, Mr, THURMOND. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, if there is no 
objection, I would like to ask for 5 min- 
utes to not be counted to either side, so 
that I might engage in a 5-minute col- 
loquy with my friend from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska such time as he may require. 

Mr. EXON. I thank the Senator. 

(The remarks of Mr. Exon at this 
point in connection with the measure in- 
troduced by Mr. CHAFEE are printed after 
Mr. CHarRE's introductory statement.) 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Boren) such time as he 
may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BOREN. I thank my colleague 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. President, on several occasions 
over the past days and weeks, I have 
risen to discuss the pending legislation, 
H.R. 10. 

As is known by all Members, there has 
been prolonged and extended debate on 
this particular piece of legislation. In 
fact, there were three unsuccessful at- 
tempts to impose cloture before cloture 
was finally imposed on the fourth vote. 

I am sure that there are some of our 
colleagues who would ask: Why have the 
opponents of this measure taken as much 
time as they have? Why have they oc- 
cupied the Senate in a prolonged discus- 
sion of this measure? Why do they feel 
so strongly about it? 

Mr. President, I can read the hand- 
writing on the wall when it is there plain 
enough for all to see. I would have to say 
in all candor that I realize that our 
chances of defeating this piece of legis- 
lation today, when there were 60 votes 
finally obtained for cloture, are slim. 
This is an uphill fight. But I still have 
hopes that this body, when it finally 
comes to vote on this piece of legislation 
today, will again prove that it is the 
greatest deliberative body in the world; 
that it does take the time to listen to 
arguments; that it does try to decide 
issues on the basis of logic and not simply 
on the basis of symbols and slogans. 

It is in that hope, Mr. President, that 
I discuss this measure one last time be- 
fore we vote on it later today. 

This bill is given the title of a bill to 
protect the civil rights of institutional- 
ized persons. 

Mr. President, no one can be against 
the aim of this bill. I do not believe there 
is a single Member of the Senate who is 
not sensitive to the needs of institution- 
alized persons. I do not think there is a 
single Member of the Senate who is not 
motivated by humanitarian concerns for 
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those who are unfortunate enough to 
find themselves in our various institu- 
tions, whether they be juveniles who are 
in juvenile facilities, whether they be 
those who are emotionally disturbed in 
our various institutions for mental and 
emotional treatment, or even whether 
they be those who have breached the 
rules of society and find themselves in 
penal institutions for having committed 
crimes. 

I do not think there is a single Mem- 
ber of this Senate who does not have 
concern that these institutions meet the 
proper standards of decency demanded 
by civilized society. 

Why, then, would we take so much 
time in opposing this matter? We do so, 
Mr. President. for a number of reasons. 
First of all, we do so out of our own 
practical experience, many of us in this 
body, as elected officials at State and 
local levels. It is no coincidence that nine 
former Governors who now serve in this 
body have united in their opposition to 
the pending measure. It is no coinci- 
dence that others who have served as 
lieutenant governors, as attorneys gen- 
eral of their States, as local officials, 
mayors and others, have stood up to 
speak in opposition to this bill. 

Mr. President, we are opposed to it, 
first of all, because we think it will ac- 
tually hurt and detract from the stated 
purpose of this bill rather than help it. 
If we allow the Federal Government to 
have the power to send roving teams of 
investigators into every State of this 
country, into every city and every 
county, at their own whim and their own 
will, and then allow the Federal Govern- 
ment on its own initiative to bring suits 
without any complaint whatsoever from 
local people, without any complaint 
from anyone who is an inmate or a pa- 
tient at an institution, if we allow the 
Federal Government to initiate these 
suits itself at random, based upon its 
own view of what ought to prevail, we 
are allowing, in essence, the Federal 
Government to set the budgetary priori- 
ties of every city, county, and State in 
this country. 

I say that not based upon some ab- 
stract theory. I make that statement 
based upon practical experience. 


As I have said on this floor before, it 
actually happened in my State. It hap- 
pened while I was serving as Governor, 
that the Federal court, because it focused 
on the prison system, tilted the budget- 
ary priorities of our State away from 
institutions of mental health, away from 
institutions for juveniles, away from in- 
stitutions for the mentally retarded, 
away from special education funds, away 
from funds designed to be used to change 
buildings and structures to help the 
handicapped. It tilted it in favor of the 
prison system, because that is the first 
area where the Federal Government ob- 
tained a court order against the State 
government. 

It is as simple as this, Mr. President. 
When you operate on a balanced budget, 
as virtually all of our cities, counties, 
and States have to do, Mr. President— 
we are realizing more and more that it is 
good practice—when you operate on a 
balanced budget, and many States have 
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to do so within their own constitutions, 
when you come under a court order to 
spend more money for a certain kind of 
institution—let us say the prison, as in 
the case in my home State—you do not 
have a magic printing press, you do not 
have any way to get extra funds. What 
do you have to do? It is as simple as 
this: If you spend more on one function 
of government, you have to spend less 
on something else. So we came under 
the court order to spend massive 
amounts of money on our correction 
system. 

Mr. President, I would have agreed 
with spending 80 or 90 percent of that 
amount. I fought for it, I spoke for cor- 
rectional reform a long time before I 
ever had the opportunity to serve as 
Governor. I believe in it, and I am glad 
we did most of the things we did. 

I would have liked to have done all of 
them and more, had we had unlimited 
resources. But yet, we did have limited 
funds, I can still remember the day. I 
wish that those who have not had the 
experience of serving as governors or 
mayors or county commissioners, those 
who have to deal with limited budgets, 
could have been there. If they had been, 
they would vote against this bill. They 
would realize they are absolutely hurt- 
ing the very people they most want to 
help. 

I remember calling in the State direc- 
tor of mental health and saying to him, 
“I am sorry, Dr. Donahue, I cannot 
make the repairs to the State mental 
hospital that need to be made this year. I 
cannot change the heating system.” 

It was a 60-year-old system that was 
putting so much moisture into the air 
that it was causing the paint to peel off 
the walls in the wards at the mental 
hospital, a very unhealthy condition. 

“I cannot do it because I do not have 
the money, because the court ordered 
this year that I had to put priority on 
a new water system for the prisons of 
the State.” 

So we had to take money away from 
mental health, we had to take money 
away from halfway houses for juvenile 
offenders, we had to take money away 
from special offenders, we had to take 
money from programs for the handi- 
capped, and all others, and put it into 
prisons instead. 

So, I am opposed to it, first of all, 
because I think from a practical point 
of view, it gives the Federal Govern- 
ment the right to go out and, depend- 
ing on whim and chance, really, depend- 
ing on which institution they first go 
into and which institution they first take 
after, set the priorities for the budgets 
of the States. If they go after prisons 
first, you can be sure that there is 
go'ng to be less money expended for 
mental health and for education and 
for other programs. If they happen to 
go after juvenile institutions first, you 
can be sure that money will not be spent 
on the prison system, and that might 
be the most pressing area for the State. 

Mr. President, this bill misses the mark 
and it is going to be hurting the very 
people that the proponents of this bill 
think they are helping. In theory, it may 
sound great, but I hope the Members of 
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the Senate—I appeal to them: listen to 
those who have struggled at the State 
and local levels to meet the responsi- 
bilities, who know how it works out in 
practice. We have driven this country 
into the ground, Mr. President, with un- 
balanced budgets, runaway inflation, so 
much bureaucracy that we are absolute- 
ly stifling the creativity of the Ameri- 
can people, because we have done things 
that sound so good in theory that are 
absolutely worthless in practice. It is 
time for commonsense. 

This bill misses the mark. It does not 
meet its own goals. 

Second, it is really not necessary. The 
Federal Government already has the 
right to intervene in any lawsuit filed 
by any single individual who is an inmate 
of any institution. If just one person in 
the State prison files a lawsuit, the Fed- 
eral Government already has the right 
to intervene. 

We are told, “No, that is not enough. 
Even if we cannot find one person who 
is in that institution to complain, we, 
the Federal Government, should have 
the right to file suit against the State 
governments.” 

Mr. President, the people in our penal 
institutions, for example, certainly have 
the ability to bring lawsuits. They bring 
them by the scores. They bring them by 
the hundreds. I could not count in any 
brief period of time the number of times 
I was sued in my official capacity by 
inmates of penal institutions. 

They are provided by law the right to 
legal libraries. They are constantly 
thinking about it. We have even coined a 
phrase that is in the dictionary. We call 
them jailhouse lawyers. To say that we 
need a bill to let the Justice Department 
sue when we cannot even find one inmate 
ready and willing to bring a complaint 
is ludicrous, Mr. President. 

This bill is unnecessary. If its purpose 
is simply to protect individuals who, be- 
cause of age or mental incompetence, 
might not have the ability to bring a law- 
suit on their own behalf, then that is the 
way the bill should be written, Mr. Presi- 
dent. But that is not what it says. That 
is not what it says. It covers all those in- 
mates who are mentally competent as 
well as those inmates who are perhaps 
mentally incompetent from the legal 
point of view. So, Mr. President, it is not 
necessary. 

Third, Mr. President, I have to be op- 
posed to this bill because it basically vio- 
lates our whole concept of Federalism. 
It is not fashionable these days to say 
that there should be such a thing as State 
and local rights any more. Mr. President, 
there has been a long-range trend of 
bringing all of the powers of government 
and centralizing them here, in Washing- 
ton, because it is thought that, somehow, 
the Federal Government is all wise. As I 
said on the floor the other day, somehow, 
even we in the Senate sometimes forget 
that those same people who had the wis- 
dom—and I think few of us would argue 
with that, certainly not in an election 
year—to send us to the Senate with their 
ballots are also the same people who elect 
their local officials. 


To take a position right off the bat 
that assumes that people at the State and 
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local level have no humanitarian concern 
about the conditions in their own insti- 
tutions, to me, is an indictment. It is an 
arrogant statement in the extreme on the 
part of the Federal Government. I ask, 
Mr. President, is it really logical to think 
that a bureaucrat in the Department of 
Justice, who probably has not even 
visited 90 percent of the States and coun- 
ties of this country, would have more 
concern about conditions in a mental in- 
stitution or in a juvenile facility or in a 
jail in a particular city or in a particular 
State than the people who live in that 
State? When you have in that State 
countless numbers of families who are 
registered voters, right in that State, 
right in that city and county, countless 
numbers of families who have loved ones, 
family members, and friends, who, for 
one reason or another, are unfortunate 
enough to be inmates in these institu- 
tions, surely those family members who 
have a right to exercise their concern 
through the ballot at the local level will 
be more sensitive to the needs of doing 
something about the standards of these 
institutions than some unelected bureau- 
crat at the Department of Justice in 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. President, to bear this out, I 
quoted on the floor earlier, and I urge my 
colleagues to read, this report on the 
Atlanta penitentiary before you vote on 
this bill. I am talking about the Atlanta 
Federal Penitentiary—not a State insti- 
tution, not a county jail. 


Here we go around on the floor, mak- 
ing assumptions that all Federal bureau- 
crats are the only ones with humanita- 
rian concerns about anyone, that the 
people and their elected representatives 
at the State and local level have no 
morality, have no concern, have no sense 
of ethics, cannot govern themselves 
capably. Well, read this report, Mr. Pres- 
ident, and you shall see how it is de- 
scribed. Remember, this is a Federal 
penitentiary, a Federal jail, run by the 
Federal Government, overseen by the 
Department of Justice that the authors 
of this bill want to give all power to. This 
is what it said: 

Atlanta Penitentiary inmates testified to 
the availability of narcotics, alcohol, and 
weapons in the prison. Knives could be read- 
ily produced in the prison industry and could 
be hidden throughout the prison due to lax 
security measures. Violence and narcotics 
trafficking were common events. Many in- 
mates testified that involvement in such ac- 
tivities was virtually impossible to avoid. The 
Atlanta facility was described by some in- 
mates as a “country club” or like “being on 
the outside.” 


Listen to this inmate of this Federal 
institution, the all-wise Federal Govern- 
ment to whom we want to give all power 
under this bill to intervene, to set the 
budgetary priorities of all the cities, all 
the counties, all the States of this coun- 
try, at the whim of their roving teams of 
investigators. Listen to what this inmate 
says: Knives were “about as plentiful as 
dope” in this Federal institution. The 
main source of knives was prison indus- 
tries, he said: 

During the course of Walters’ testimony, 
Senator Nunn asked him the following ques- 
tion: “Did you worry about getting caught 
with a knife?” Mr. Walters responded: “I 
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would rather get caught with it than without 
it.” 


Wonderful conditions in our all-wise, 
Federal Government’s own managed in- 
stitutions. 

Mr. President, this bill reflects a viola- 
tion of the spirit of the Federal system in 
a most flagrant way, even the notice pro- 
visions to the State government, the idea 
that the Federal Government comes in, 
gives notice to the State government of 
what they want to investigate, gives no- 
tice to the State Government of what 
they want to file lawsuits about, so the 
State government would at least have the 
opportunity to put its own house in order 
before it is sued by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

How fair are those provisions? Mr. 
President, they have geen greatly wa- 
tered down, greatly watered down since 
this bill came through the Senate. 

The notice now says to give notice to 
the Attorney General of possible cost 
and and fiscal impact to the extent pos- 
sible; to notify a state of the minimum 
measures necessary to remedy alleged 
conduct before intervening, to the ex- 
tent feasible and consistent with the in- 
terest of the other plaintiffs. 

If we read the fine print, we will find 
the notice does not have to cover all the 
Federal Government wants to investi- 
gate. They can give notice on one thing 
and investigate 10 more, give notice of 
filing suit on one and file suit on 10 
other things along with it. 

This is not a spirit of constructive 
partnership, of shared powers, of trust- 
ing the competence of local people. Mr. 
President this is a Federal power grab 
of the worst order, totally violative of 
the spirit of federalism. 

Mr. President, I appeal, let us reverse 
this trend and look at the record, not 
only in the case of the Atlanta Peniten- 
tiary, and other Federal institutions of 
this type across the country; let us ask 
ourselves, has the Federal Government 
really done a better job of dealing with 
social problems with people at the State 
and local level; has the Federal Govern- 
ment really done such a marvelous job 
with the welfare program, for example, 
that we really should not allow States 
because it is coming out of Washington. 

Mr. President, if anybody believes that, 
I would like to offer to sell them the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

Look at the problems of crime and 
violence in our society. Have Federal 
programs like the LEAA, with its vari- 
ous kinds of grants available, really 
solved the crime problem in this country? 

z do not think the record bears that 
out. 

Has the Federal Government really 
come up with creative, innovative edu- 
cational programs, to meet academic 
standards, the inability of some of our 
young people to read properly, and oth- 
er alarming trends in our educational 
system? 

(At this point, Mr. HEFLIN assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I cannot 
see the trends have reversed themselves 
as we have created a bigger and bigger 
en bureaucracy at the Federal 
evel. 
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Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
look at the record, listen to those in this 
body who have had experience in strug- 
gling to balance budgets at the State 
level, trying to set priorities, living with 
concerns alongside of families, as neigh- 
bors, who have loved ones in various in- 
stitutions, then make up our minds how 
to vote on this bill. 

Do not let the title deceive us. Do not 
worry about whether the people back 
home will misunderstand if we vote 
against a bill that is for the purpose of 
“protecting the civil rights of institu- 
tional persons,” because that is not what 
this bill is about. The people did not 
send us up here to cast symbolic and 
meaningless votes, to pretend to protect 
the rights of people when, from a practi- 
cal point of view, we are making it less 
likely they will be protected, that con- 
ditions will be improved in an orderly 
way. 

This bill is not needed. This bill will 
actually hurt the aim which it expresses. 
This bill is violative of the basic princi- 
ples of federalism at a time when the 
American people are saying, “Let us, in 
a creative way, as individuals, as peo- 
ple at the local level, as communities, 
deal with our problems. Let us try new 
approaches. Do not stifle us from Wash- 
ington.” 

We are considering a bill to increase 
Federal control, to increase Federal 


spending, because if we think we will have 
any kind of Federal Government, investi- 
gatory Federal effort, or increases in Fed- 
eral prosecution, we do not do that for 
free, or without people, or without added 
bureaucracy. We do not do it without 


adding costs. 

The proponents of this measure want 
to say that there will be no more litiga- 
tion than now, no more people investi- 
gating conditions than there are now. 

I think we can then ask, why have this 
bill? Obviously, there are going to be 
more costs. 

Mr. President, it has been a privilege to 
be associated on the floor with those who 
have risen and spoken in opposition to 
this bill—the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Exon), who served as 
Governor of his State for 8 years. It was 
my privilege for 4 of those years to serve 
as a fellow Governor with him. I can say 
there was no more respected person 
among the ranks of the Governors than 
JAMES Exon. 

I can also say there is no one who has 
a greater concern for unfortunate people 
who cannot take care of themselves than 
did Governor Exon, or than does Sen- 
ator Exon today. 

He worked hard to improve conditions 
in all his institutions in spite of the fact 
that he was being told by HEW to do one 
thing and by the Justice Devartment, 
and other Federal officials, to do another 
thing about the very same institutions. 


Mr. President, even his modest amend- 
ment, passed here on the Senate fioor, 
at least requires that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment dictates, their orders ought to 
be consistent, that one deparment should 
not be able to tell us one thing and an- 
other to do the opposite. Even that mod- 
est amendment was taken out by the 
conference committee. 
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I hope my colleagues will heed voices 
like those of Senator Exon, people with 
experience. 

It has been a privilege to be associated 
with the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
DANFORTH), a very able Member of this 
body on the other side of the aisle, who 
speaks not from abstraction about this 
bill, but his own practical experience as 
attorney general of the State of Mis- 
souri. 

I hope my colleagues will listen to this 
able Senator who has had such a dis- 
tinguished career as an elected State 
official, elected by the people of his State, 
at the State level. 

It is a privilege to have worked along- 
side my colleague from the State of 
South Carolina (Mr. THURMOND), an 
able Member of this body for many years, 
also a former Governor of his State, a 
man known for his courage to get up and 
say what he believes in, to stand up and 
make a fight, even if he is all by himself. 

Mr. President, as my colleagues know, 
he has not been all by himself on this 
particular fight because there have been 
many others, of all political persuasions, 
both parties, liberals, conservatives, 
middle-of-the-roaders, whatever title we 
want to use, who have joined together 
on the basis of their own practical expe- 
rience to try to do something to stop this 
piece of legislation. 

Mr. President, I know it is an uphill 
fight. I know, as some might say, the 
skids have been greased for the passage 
of this piece of legislation today. 

I say to my colleagues, prove again, 
prove once again, prove it today, that the 
Senate stops long enough, it pauses, has 
the courage and foresight to exercise in- 
dependent judgment, that it is the great- 
est deliberative body in the world. 

I urge my colleagues, Mr. President, 
when we come to vote later today on 
H.R. 10, the conference committee report 
on H.R. 10, to reject it, to express some 
confidence in the people, in the officials 
at the State and local levels, to reaffirm 
our belief in the Federal system, and to 
try to put the brakes on trends which 
are responsible for many of the prob- 
lems we have in this country today. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
stop, read, listen, and ponder their deci- 
sion before they cast their vote on this 
very important piece of legislation. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BOREN. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma for the magnificent part he 
has played in opposing H.R. 10. 

In my judgment, this is a dangerous 
bill, as I have stated heretofore. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma has 
analyzed this bill, he has torn it apart, 
and he has shown the public just what it 
is and how it does affect the State and 
institutions of the States. 


Because of the vast experience of the 
able Senator from Oklahoma as Gov- 
ernor of his great State, he knows how 
this bill will function and how it will 
cause a breach in relations between the 
Federal and State officials. He knows 
how the Justice Department can use this 
bill to oppress the States of the Nation. 
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A man of his great capacity and dedi- 
cated service is able to present that mat- 
ter to this body, and he has done so, and 
I compliment him. The Senate is for- 
tunate to have a man of his caliber as 
a Member of this body. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from South Carolina very 
much for his extremely generous re- 
marks. I say again that I am proud to be 
associated with him in this effort. 

This is an effort which knows no bounds 
of political ideology, no party, no parti- 
san political bounds. In my opinion, all 
of us in this effort are concerned about 
conditions in our institutions. We want 
to set sound priorities for taking care of 
those conditions. We have a deep and 
abiding belief in our Federal system, and 
we want to see it preserved. 

As the Senator from South Carolina 
knows, when we believe in federalism, we 
do not believe in total, absolute, concen- 
trated control over everything that is 
done in this country from and by the 
Federal Government in Washington, D.C. 
It means a shared relationship, a division 
of powers, a division of responsibilities; 
and, above all, it means an independence 
in the American people at the grass roots 
to solve their own problems. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
should like to ascertain from the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska how long 
he wishes to speak, and I will yield him 
such time as he desires. 

Mr. EXON. Fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska such time as he desires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. EXON. I thank the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. President, I speak now for prob- 
ably the last time in opposition to the 
conference report on H.R. 10. 

Listen, my colleagues, and/or the 
members of their able staffs who are 
monitoring these procedures this morn- 
ing for Senators who might be otherwise 
importantly occupied at this moment, be- 
cause we are going to have a tremendous- 
ly important vote sometime today on 
this conference report. 

I know many of my colleagues fail to 
understand why a few of us on the floor 
of the U.S. Senate have raised such vigor- 
ous and strong objections to this bill. I 
suppose that unless one has witnessed 
the misuse of authority and abuse of dis- 
cretion which characterizes the Justice 
Department litigation bureaucracy in 
types of cases contemplated by H.R. 10, 
it is difficult to appreciate the strong con- 
cerns of former Governors and attorneys 
general who now serve in the U.S. Senate. 
Those who never have traveled the Jus- 
tice Department’s bumpy road of legal 
injustice cannot appreciate its potholes 
and chuckholes and oppressive, bureau- 
cratic, legalistic canyons yearning to 
swallow up States rights. 

Mr. President, H.R. 10 represents a 
substantial and unwarranted invasion of 
States rights. I emphasized again that 
HR. 10 does not represent a traditional 
civil rights issue. Rather, it involves in- 
terference by the Federal Government 
with the legitimate State prerogatives 
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and discretion with regard to the man- 
agement and treatment and philosophy 
of the States’ institutions. 

It is clear from the record on H.R. 10 
that the Justice Department already has 
all the legitimate authority it needs to 
become involved in suits against the 
States in this area. At present, the Jus- 
tice Department has the authority to 
intervene in any existing case which has 
been filed against any State or local gov- 
ernment institution or against any 
elected official thereof. There is no 
dearth of lawsuits in this area, and no 
serious impediments exist to the con- 
tinued use of this method of resolving 
serious constitutional violations. I am 
fearful that this basic, simple fact is not 
understood by many of my colleagues, 
and certainly not by most of the media. 

The Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
Lonc) summed it up well during previous 
debate on H.R. 10. He said: 

The need for this law, if there is one, 
would have to be a need to sue the States 
even though nobody in the State is inter- 
ested in sueing the State. 


This emphasis by Congress, giving the 
Justice Department primary responsi- 
bility to search the countryside for States 
e sue, is bad policy from any perspec- 
tive. 

Stripped of its false mask of typical 
“do-gooder meddling” and however well- 
intentioned the proposed legislation 
might be, it is basically a measure that 
would automatically encourage and give 
& blank check for lawsuits by the all- 
powerful Feds against the States. If Con- 
gress passes this bill, it will be endorsing 
confrontation through iitigation, as op- 
posed to cooperation, as the Federal 
policy for improving the quality of care 
in our Nation’s institutions. This ap- 
proach must be rejected. 

As I mentioned earlier, participation 
by the Justice Department in these law- 
suits, particularly involving mental re- 
tardation institutions, ‘njects the Fed-: 
eral Government into policy questions of 
treatment philosophy which legitimately 
should be left up to the States and their 
professionals. Merely because a lawyer 
works for the Federal Government does 
not make him or her all-wise in all areas. 


At the heart of the Justice Depart- 
ment's efforts in mental retardation in- 
stitution lawsuits rests the philosophy 
that all institutions are bad and that all 
institutions should be closed and that all 
mentally-retarded individuals can best 
be served in community facilities. While 
deinstitutionalization is a worthy goal in 
appropriate cases, it is not necessarily 
the best answer in every case, and in 
many instances it is violently opposed by 
both mental retardation professionals 
and the parents of the individuals them- 
selves. 

It is this attempt by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to dictate policy in the mental 
retardation treatment area that has 
caused many parents to express serious 
concerns with the Justice Department 
and was one of the main reasons for 
the formation of the Mental Retarda- 
tion Association of America, which I 2m 
sure all Senators have heard from in 
opposition to H.R. 10 and will certainly 
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be hearing much more from in the fu- 
ture. 

These parents who are vigorously con- 
cerned with the welfare of their men- 
tally retarded children are not about to 
have their rights trampled upon and 
will continue to insist that appropriate 
treatment and protection be given to 
their children consistent with their 
handicapping condition and they will be 
continuing, with my help and others, 
their justifiable strong objection to Fed- 
eral interference by the Justice Depart- 
ment in this area. 

Mr. President, Members of this body 
have perhaps become tired of listening to 
my recitation of the problems that Ne- 
braska and other States have encoun- 
tered. The Justice Department’s attack 
on our mental retardation institution at 
Beatrice, Nebr., should be well known. 
But I wish to just briefly summarize 
what I have discussed before. 

To place the situation in proper per- 
spective, Mr. President, late last year two 
distinguished and well-respected psychi- 
atrists from the State of Oklahoma, Dr. 
Dolfgang K. Huber and Dr. Hyden Dona- 
hue, conducted an extensive review of the 
Nebraska mental retardation facility and 
concluded that it was an institution pro- 
viding quality care for its mentally re- 
tarded clients and was committed to the 
continuation of this quality care. Also, 
just last week the Nebraska Medical As- 
sociation commended the Beatrice State 
Developmental Center for having an 
“outstanding program” in treating pro- 
foundly and severely retarded persons. 

Contrast this, Mr. President, if you 
will, with the assertion of the Justice 
Department by its suit against the State 
that this same institution is subjecting 
its residents to “gross deprivations.” The 
constitutional right of its residents have 
been protected, and certainly we are not 
objecting to the Justice Department 
through the means of intervening in law- 
suits to continue their monitoring of 
this right which is duly theirs. 


But I say that those of us who have 
had experience with the Justice De- 
partment, the parents of the residents 
therein, will continue to have a feeling of 
frustration and anger at the attitude 
of the Justice Department activities in 
Nebraska and other similar cases. 


The Justice Department’s bureaucrats 
still at this very moment, Mr. President, 
and in fact in spite of what I have cor- 
rectly stated here this morning, are still 
pressing ahead with the lawsuit that has 
been going on now for years. 


The activities of the Justice Depart- 
ment throughout this Nation have been 
characterized by many instances and 
proved of misuse and abuse of the au- 
thority that already rests within that 
agency in the civil rights area. A most 
recent example of this occurred in a 
recent lawsuit filed by the Justice De- 
partment against the mayor and other 
city officials of the city of Philadelphia 
alleging unconstitutional practices of the 
police department. In earlier debate on 
this bill I have recited extensively from 
the judge’s opinion dismissing that law- 
suit, but for today’s discussion let me 
simply summarize by quoting the judge’s 
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conclusion of his opinion in which he 
said: 

What occurred in this case is a most re- 
grettable example of the abuse that might 
result if the Attorney General were em- 
powered to bring lawsuits of this kind. 


I urge my colleagues to heed the judge’s 
warning and protect the State and local 
governments from this recognized poten- 
tial for abuse because if we adopt the 
conference report on H.R. 10 we will be 
exactly giving the bureaucracy of the 
Justice Department the authority that 
they want, the authority that they do not 
need, and the authority that the judge 
in the Philadelphia case warned precise- 
ly against. 

Lastly, Mr. President, let us all be cog- 
nizant of the cost which this bill will 
impose on the taxpayers of this State 
and Nation. The pressure for the bureauc- 
racy of the Justice Department to grow 
to meet the expansive authority given to 
it by Congress in this bill will be strong 
in the years to come and we will be hard- 
pressed not to meet this pressure for ex- 
panded staff and expanded support for 
increased Justice Department litigation. 
On the other side of the coin, as well, 
the States and local governments will 
be called on to expand and extend their 
facilities and to expend large amounts 
of tax money to defend against these 
lawsuits. Let us eliminate this waste of 
taxpayer dollars in favor of using this 
money for improvement of the care in 
the institutions which allegedly is the 
aim of this bill. 

Mr. President, I say that if this bill 
passes when we vote on it today it is go- 
ing to be a clear signal to those who will 
be searching back through the records 
in the future to see how this monstrosity 
became law in the first place. 

There will not be any hiding places. It 
will be clear on the record that the Mem- 
bers of this body and the Members of 
the other body who in their wisdom or 
their lack thereof saw fit to make this 
bill become law if unfortunately it does. 


How many times have we heard a 
Member of Congress say to one of his 
constituents when he is approached by 
legitimate complaint of an individual 
who has been harrassed or abused by 
someone in the bureaucracy and the 
standard reply usually has been, “Well, 
I did not understand that the bureauc- 
racy would misinterpret the bill that I 
voted for,” or “I did not mean when I 
voted for that bill that they would do 
this.” It happens time and time again. 

It happens almost daily, and the usual 
excuse by those of us who are elected to 
serve, and sometimes justifiably so, is 
that we feel that the bureaucracy has 
gone beyond the scope that we intended. 

I can predict now, Mr. President, that 
if we adopt this conference report on 
H.R. 10 and if it, therefore, becomes law 
as it will be because the White House 
has already signaled very clearly that 
they are for this increased bureaucratic 
influence, then in the days to come there 
are going to be Members of Congress who 
are going to say, “Oh, why in that day 
of May in 1980 did I make the mistake of 
giving the Justice Department bureauc- 
racy even more and unnecessary author- 
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ity than they need or should properly 
have in making this bill law?” 

Mr. President, it has been a real pleas- 
ure for me to work with several of my 
very distinguished colleagues against this 
bill. In most instances these colleagues 
have had firsthand experience with the 
bureaucracy of the Justice Department. 
I want to thank again the distinguished 
former Governor of South Carolina, Mr. 
Strom THURMOND, who has been one of 
the leaders of not only the filibuster but 
again today will be speaking forcefully 
against the adoption of this report. 

My colleague from Oklahoma, Senator 
Boren, another former Governor, who is 
now a Senator, has already spoken on 
this this morning. 

Some of the most interesting state- 
ments and sound reasoning have been 
offered by Senator DANFORTH from Mis- 
souri, a former attorney general, who 
has also had firsthand experience with 
the bureaucracy of the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

One of the more learned Members of 
this body, who has been here a long, 
long time and is considered by those on 
both sides of the aisle as one of the good, 
wise old heads, Senator RUSSELL Lona 
from Louisiana, spoke very eloquently 
against this bill. I think all of us at one 
time or another have pointed to the fact 
that Senator Lone made a very sound 
argument, if there was none other 
against the passage of this bill. ' 

Certainly, in addition to those, Senator 
HOLiincs, Senator Hetms, Senator 


HUMPHREY, and many others have taken 
the time and effort to work against the 


peat nig ts this conference report both 
n the floor and in con 
other Senators. fe mae Ss 

Iam hopeful Mr. President, that before 
the vote is cast this afternoon my col- 
leagues will make sure they understand 
what they are doing in this instance. If 
they know and understand what they are 
doing, and if they stil] think this is a 
good bill, then I have no quarrel with 
their voting for it. My only concern is 
that despite our efforts, despite the fact 
that those of us who have had firsthand 
experience have worked day and night 
for a long time, we stil] might not have 
been successful in getting the message 
through, the true message, as to what 
this bill's becoming law would actually 
do and, therefore, I have raised my voice 
for what I expect will be the last time 
sounding the warning for the last time, 
that this is a bill that should not be. 
come law. 

_ Mr. President, I yield back any further 

1 5 a 8 from South Carolina. 
A MOND. Mr. Pr 

the Senator yield? een 

Mr. EXON. I yield to m 
South Carolina. eda 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
commend the able Senator from Ne- 
braska for the great fight he has made in 
opposing this obnoxious bill. 

The Senator from Nebraska was Gov- 
ernor of his great State for a number 
of years, and he knows the importance 
of preserving the division of powers be- 
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tween the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The Senator understands the dangers 
of Federal power, and he understands 
the importance of protecting the rights 
of the States. He knows that if this bill 
passes there is new Federal power 
granted here that can oppress the States 
and oppress State institutions. He knows 
that the heads of mental institutions and 
penal institutions and other State insti- 
tutions are going to have a difficult time 
if the Justice Department decides to 
bring suit against that particular State. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ne- 
braska has made a noble fight here to 
try to stop this bill, which should not be 
passed by this body, because it does de- 
prive the States of their rights. It im- 
poses more Federal power at the time 
when the people of this country are ask- 
ing to stop giving more power to the 
central government. 

I just wanted to compliment him for 
the fine manner in which he has handled 
himself during the consideration of this 
bill. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for just a moment? I thank 
very much my friend from South Caro- 
lina and I have been pleased, very 
pleased, to stand with him on this bill 
for the reasons that have been stated. 

Mr. WEICKER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield myself—no 
time need be yielded now, is that correct? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THURMOND. Does the Senator 
need time 

Mr. WEICKER. I have time from Sen- 
ator BAYH. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Frank Kinney and Ann Zeller 
be granted the privileges of the floor 
during the consideration of and debate 
on the conference report on H.R. 10. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, it might 
be argued that as a parent of a retarded 
child I have more than a proper interest 
in the legislation before us. However, the 
interest or that interest on my part was 
existent long before the birth of my son 
and, indeed, that interest has probably 
assisted me and my family during what 
was only for a few hours a difficult time 
in our lives. 

But I want to make clear that thanks 
to the efforts of the Senator from In- 
diana and a few other dedicated people 
what is on the floor right now is not an 
obnoxious piece of legislation. It will be 
landmark legislation to the great credit 
of this Nation and those who fought 
for it. 

I cannot believe that we are even going 
to have a close vote on the issue, but I 
am told that we are, and I hope my col- 
leagues will give very serious thought as 
to what it is they are going to do here this 
afternoon and, indeed, if they are sitting 
on the fence will come down on the side 
of those who need our special care. 

I am not familiar with the circum- 
stances of the institutions of the disad- 
vantaged, be they in Nebraska or in 
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South Carolina or Missouri or wherever, 
but I am familiar with those in my own 
State of Connecticut. 

I know that thanks, in the main, to 
the leadership efforts of the then Gov- 
ernor John Dempsey, back in the sixties, 
the State of Connecticut started to pio- 
neer in giving superior care to its dis- 
advantaged citizens, and it has persisted 
in that course over the years. 

But even with that commitment I 
think the State of Connecticut falls far 
short, and I do not have to stand here 
and point the finger at anybody else. I 
will be glad to do it in relation to my own 
State which, I think, by the evaluation of 
those expert in the field would be con- 
sidered to be at the top of the list. 

I grant you the beneficiaries of this 
legislation do not form any particular 
voting bloc which will be of any political 
importance to anybody in this Chamber. 
They have very little to contribute to 
either of the major political parties. But 
in the sense of being a civilized nation, 
and in the sense of using power in a way 
it is meant to be used, that is, for the 
weak, for the disadvantaged, for the 
poor, the citizens cry out for the exercise 
of our power on the floor here today. 

States’ rights—what about human 
rights? There is not one of us who can 
stand here on the floor today and say 
that the job that is being done on behalf 
of all of these people is the job that 
ought to be done, not one of us. Indeed, 
if there is a prod to conscience and an 
enforcement of the principles which we 
espouse in our Constitution, and of which 
we sing, then I say “Hurrah,” and it is 
a good day for this Nation when legisla- 
tion such as we have before us is passed. 


I do not undertand States’ rights. I 
understand the Constitution of the 
United States. I understand the rights 
that attach to every single human being 
residing under the flag of this Nation. I 
understand that in spirit. Much of that 
spirit has shriveled up in the past couple 
of years. In what? In the name of States’ 
rights? I do not think so. In the name 
of a lack of leadership? I think that 
might be the case. In the case of a lack 
of conscience? I think that is very true. 

But not in the name of States’ rights. 
I do not think the people of the United 
States are any less idealistic than they 
have been in the past. I think they want 
their money spent correctly. I certainly 
think they do not want to be harassed 
to death. 


But do they want to see glaring wrong 
left unattended, left uncorrected? I do 
not think so. And that is exactly what 
this legislation does. It brings this whole 
level of endeavor and activity up to the 
usual standard, that being a standard of 
excellence in this country. 


The Senator from Indiana talked to 
me a few minutes ago. When I asked him 
what the nose count was on the legisla- 
tion, he indicated there was going to be 
a close vote. I turned to him and said: 

Birch, more than anything that you could 
say or I could say, I would like to have every 
Member of this body take a tour of one of 
the better—better—mental institutions in 
this country. One of the better ones. And, 
believe me, there is not a handful that would 
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come out on this floor and vote against this 
legislation. 


It is not the strong, in terms of edu- 
cation or in terms of power or in terms 
of economics, that need the assistance of 
any one of us. It is probably correct when 
you say that the best thing that they 
hope for is to be lett alone. 

But what about those that do not have 
any of the powers which are described? 
What about those who sit there or lie 
there on their backs on the equivalent of 
athletic mats—what I used to call wres- 
tling mats—and they cannot move? 
Whatever is required in the way of at- 
tention is a one-on-one basis, to be 
abused in any mianner, shape, or from by 
a word, by an action. What about them? 
Who is going to speak for them? 

Who is going to speak for those that, 
from the day they were born, were com- 
mitted to those institutions and never 
saw a home, a mother or a father or a 
brother or a sister? What about them? 
There is no lobby down here. There is 
no way of justifying; there is no cost- 
benefit study that has been performed 
that is going to come out to satisfy this 
budget-minded Congress. 

Have we become so civilized like the 
ancient Greeks that we take those 
among us who are deformed and send 
them to the mountain to die? Well, that 
is what we have done. That is what we 
have done in many of our institutions, in 
the best of our institutions. 

I do not know about any academic 
concepts of States’ rights, I do not know 
about any political wisdom of this day 
that calls for budget cutting, et cetera. 
All of this to me is very immaterial— 
very immaterial—compared to the trag- 
edies of flesh and blood that exist in 
thousands of this Nation today. 

People say— 

Well, Senator, this isn’t the time. Our con- 
science can't be bothered. This isn't the 
time. These are tough economic times. 


Well, you tell me whenever was the 
right time in the United States to house 
those that had no roof over their head? 
When was the right time to educate 
somebody? When was the right time to 
feed somebody? When was the right 
time? 

Well, every other generation of Ameri- 
cans have said all time, every time is the 
right time. But not any more; not in the 
last couple of years. “This isn’t the right 
time.” 

Now, I think, as we look back on his- 
tory, my colleagues will admit that we 
have always performed in our best when 
we have been deprived. But to put it in 
a dollar and cents form, the example I 
suppose that comes to mind is the one 
I have used here on the floor before, the 
example of Alaska. Everybody knows 
from their history books that it was 
called Seward’s folly: everybody knows 
we paid $7 million for it. 

But what everybody has very con- 
veniently forgotten was that we paid 
that $7 million at a time when the United 
States was literally bankrupt. It was 
right after the Civil War. We were bank- 
rupt, but we made that investment. And 
today that investment comes back double 
every day of the year. 
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Now, what about the investment in 
human beings? Is that similarly impor- 
tant to this generation? It should be 
important. 

Nobody claims that living outside of 
institutions is the answer. It is not. For 
some it is; for many it is not. 

There is no way I can justify, in terms 
of the gross national product, for what 
it brings back in dollars and cents, the 
care of those that are within the institu- 
tions or the money spent on those who 
live normal lives outside. 

The justification has to be found in 
the hearts and the minds of each one 
of us that, indeed, we have done some- 
thing for somebody else, with nothing, or 
the prospect of nothing, coming back to 
us. 


Sacrifice. A word almost forgotten in 
this country, be it in the area of the dis- 
advantaged or be it in the area of energy. 
Sacrifice. Nobody wants to sacrifice any 
more. 

And then I hear about the Feds, the 
Federal Government. It is rather ironic, 
since every one of us here in this Cham- 
ber are part of the Feds. We are not 
Governors, we are not State representa- 
tives. We are U.S. Senators. We are part 
of the Federal aspect of our Government, 
and we are not something to apologize 
for or to spit upon. We are a reflection 
of our constituencies in this representa- 
tive democracy. That is what we are. 

And when the Federal Government 
acts, that means something has probably 
gone amiss or there is something that 
needs correction or something that has 
us reaching higher than has been our 
history. And in the course of doing that, 
we, as “the Feds” are going to go ahead 
and stumble. 

And I am not putting on any hair shirt 
to the rest of my colleagues as to what 
it is the United States has accomplished 
for over the past 50 years, not when I 
see those who are educated, have jobs, 
and have a roof over their heads. I have 
got no alibi at all. We tried. And as a 
result of that trying, in the most part, 
it has been an enormous success. 

Mr. President, at the conclusion of my 
statement I shall submit the text of my 
prepared remarks for the RECORD. 

I meant to stick to the text and I have 
not recited one word of it. Because, to 
me, this is what the United States should 
be all about, this legislation, not a bal- 
anced budget for purposes of reelection, 
not philosophical concepts which might 
have some regional or parochial signif- 
icance, but an issue such as this which 
encompasses all 50 States and certainly 
encompasses the best of what this Nation 
is about. 


If the need is there, then it should cost 
money. And if the need is there, then, 
yes, the Federal Government should 
intrude. 


I am only interested in what the bot- 
tom line is all about, that that person 
who will never have any chance of com- 
ing anywhere near this Chamber has the 
same attention and the love of his Gov- 
ernment that the families of those who 
are in this Chamber have. 


I wish this were done not by any gov- 
ernment, State, Federal, or local. I wish 
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it were done by us as citizens, as individ- 
uals. But it has not been. 

That is the reason for the legislation, 
not because somebody had a good idea 
and wanted to add to the layer of bu- 
reaucracy or to harass the State govern- 
ments. 

It is because we have had to institu- 
tionalize in some sense the conscience of 
this Nation. That is too bad, but that is 
reality. 

So, Mr. President, again my deep 
thanks to Senator Bayu for all he has 
done to bring this moment about. I would 
hope that when the vote is taken that it 
is not a close one, but, rather, that that 
idealism, that optimism, that caring, and 
that courage I have discussed is exhibited 
in overwhelming terms by the Members 
of this body in the overwhelming passage 
of the legislation before us. 

I conclude now with my prepared 
remarks. 

Mr. President, I am a strong supporter 
of the conference agreement reached on 
H.R. 10, legislation designed to protect 
the civil rights of persons institutional- 
ized in State facilities for the mentally 
ill, the retarded and the handicapped, 
nursing homes, juvenile detention cen- 
ters, and prisons. 

After careful review of the conference 
report on H.R. 10, I am convinced that 
the major provisions of the original Sen- 
ate bill, S. 10, have remained intact. This 
legislation grants the Attorney General 
of the United States explicit authority to 
initiate legal action in cases involving 
“egregious and flagrant” violations of 
constitutional and Federal statutory 
rights when such violations are part of a 
“pattern and practice” of continuing 
abuse. This legislation also provides sig- 
nificant safeguards which reflect con- 
gressional sensitivity to the fact that a 
high degree of care must be taken when 
one level of sovereign government sues 
another in a federal system. 

Mr. President, the Federal Govern- 
ment has come a long way in providing 
effective and appropriate care for the 
handicapped and mentally retarded 
members of our society. With the enact- 
ment of the mental retardation amend- 
ments in 1967, the Development and Dis- 
abilities Services and Facilities Construc- 
tion Amendments of 1970, and finally, 
the Developmental Disabilities Amend- 
ments of 1978, the Federal Government 
established major new program thrusts 
in pilot employment projects, compre- 
hensive services for independent living, 
special services for deaf individuals, and 
handicapped American Indians. Also, in 
1972, the U.S. district court, in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., ruled in Wyatt against 
Stickney that the mentally ill and men- 
tally retarded had a constitutional right 
to treatment in the least restrictive set- 
ting necessary. The court also imposed 
minimum constitutional standards for 
adequate rehabilitation of the mentally 
disabled in the State’s mental institu- 
tions. 

Unfortunately, every State has not 
acted to assure that all institutionalized 
citizens are afforded a decent and hu- 
mane living environment and have not 
been sensitive to the minimum levels of 
treatment required by the U.S. Consti- 
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tution. Too often institutionalized citi- 
zens are subjected to severe overcrowd- 
ing, unsanitary and unhealthy living 
conditions, physical and sexual abuse 
and other inequities which deny basic 
constitutional rights. 

The consequence of this lack of human 
concern is that hundreds of thousands of 
mentally and physically disabled people 
are receiving inferior and ineffective 
care. This is wrong. Because these peo- 
ple cannot help themselves, it is neces- 
sary for those of us who can help to ex- 
ercise human compassion to cut through 
bureaucratic redtape, political considera- 
tion, and economic calculations to see 
that the goals we establish are executed 
in a way that is most consistent with the 
needs of the people involved. 

Mr. President, one measure of a na- 
tion’s civilization is the quality of treat- 
ment it provides persons entrusted to its 
care. The mentally disabled and physi- 
cally handicapped are all equally entitled 
to enjoy the freedom of living and a 
chance to develop in an environment best 
suited to their needs. It is their constitu- 
tional right. 

Let me stress the necessity of providing 
those dependent on society with the es- 
sential elements for pursuing the high 
quality of life they as well as everyone 
else in this Nation is entitled to. Those 
elements include: Recognition and ac- 
ceptance of each individual's handi- 
cap and capabilities; the facilities and 
services best suited to meet the needs of 
each for comfort. happiness and emo- 
tional, intellectual and physical devel- 
opment; and finally, the continued sen- 
sitivity to these needs so that they may 
continue to grow and share their valu- 
able gifts with society. If it is necessary 
to conduct a case-by-case analysis to de- 
termine what care each patient requires 
then that is what must be done. 

Clearly, there are some individuals 
who are so severely retarded that they 
cannot reasonably be expected to im- 
rrove significantly even with intensive 
training in the sheltered environment 
of an institution. For these people, home 
or community living is an unrealistic 
goal. Adequate facilities of the highest 
standards must be maintained for these 
people. 

H.R. 10 provides the mechanisms need- 
ed to assure that the rights and privi- 
leges guaranteed by the Constitution are 
extended to those residing in institu- 
tions. Simply put. the bill recognizes 
the vulnerability of the mentally ill and 
developmentally disabled who lack the 
resources necessary to bring actions on 
their own to correct systematic viola- 
tions of their rights. 

It takes a giant step toward assuring 
that the constitutional rights of all 
Americans residing in institutions are 
protected. Both the State and Federal 
Governments have a constitutional re- 
sponsibility to see to this, and this bill 
statutorily provides for carrying out that 
duty. With this in mind, I urge my col- 
leagues to vote for favorable passage of 
H.R. 10. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri such time as he may require. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, de- 
bate on the conference report on H.R. 10 
has extended over 13 calendar days. It 
has resulted in four cloture votes. It has 
been characterized by parliamentary 
maneuvers and passionate oratory. It 
will soon draw to an end, and H.R. 10 
will be enacted into law. 

Why has the opposition to H.R. 10 
been so intense? On its face, the bill’s 
purpose is to improve the care of institu- 
tionalized persons—persons in State 
mental hospitals and State schools for 
the retarded. Who could be opposed to 
such a well-intentioned effort? 

Mr. President, if H.R. 10 were a bill to 
improve the care of institutionalized 
persons, it would have had no opposi- 
tion. If it offered hope to those in State 
hospitals and State schools, it would 
have passed the Senate with no debate. 
No one in the Senate is against institu- 
tionalized persons. No one wants them 
abandoned or oppressed. If H.R. 10 truly 
concerned help for the helpless, all of us 
would have been for the bill. We would 
have supported it with enthusiasm. 

But H.R. 10 does not offer hope to 
those in State institutions. It is not a 
bill about improving care in State hos- 
pitals. It is, instead, a bill about gov- 
ernmental power, and this is why it has 
been opposed with such vigor. 

H.R. 10 concerns the transfer of power 
from State governments to the Federal 
Government. H.R. 10 concerns the trans- 
fer of power from the legislative branch 
of Government to the judiciary. That is 
what H.R. 10 is about, and that is why 
Senators who have served in State gov- 
ernment, former Governors and former 
State attorneys general have led the 
fight against the bill. 

The shift of power from State gov- 
ernments to the Federal Government is 
not new. It has been taking place for 
years. So has the shift of power from 
legislatures to the courts. H.R. 10 follows 
a trend, and it gives the trend a mighty 
push forward. 

Government which is close to the peo- 
ple, and government which is responsible 
to the people are two principles greatly 
valued in the history of our country. In- 
deed, these two principles were to be fos- 
tered by the system our founders estab- 
lished. That is what checks and balances 
were all about. The power of the Federal 
Government was to be checked by the 
power of State governments. The legis- 
lature, which is closest to the people, not 
the courts, was to establish public policy 
through enacting laws and appropriating 
funds. 

This is the way it was to be. States and 
legislatures were allowed to make deci- 
sions, and it was no argument that some 
specific decisions of States and legisla- 
tures may not be wise. 

The theory behind H.R. 10 is quite 
straightforward: Left to their own de- 
vices, State legislatures may not do an 
adequate job providing for persons in 
mental hospitals and schools for the re- 
tarded; therefore, final responsibility for 
assuring such care should be vested in 
Federal courts. That is why H.R. 10 does 
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not really concern the care of institu- 
tionalized persons. It concerns, instead, 
the location of governmental power. 

The adequacy of care for patients in 
State institutions will only be advanced 
by expending money. Money is needed to 
build new facilities or to upgrade old 
facilities. Money is needed to hire and 
train treatment personnel. Money is 
needed to improve physical and occupa- 
tional therapy programs. Money is 
needed to purchase equipment and sup- 
plies. If H.R. 10 concerned the care of 
institutionalized persons, money would 
be provided for these purposes. Yet 
H.R. 10 contains not a penny of au- 
thorization for such expenditures of 
funds. In point of fact, we have begun 
debate on a budget which will reduce, 
not increase, Federal aid to State gov- 
ernments. 

The theory behind H.R. 10 is that Fed- 
eral courts, if vested with enough power, 
can accomplish miracles. Yet there are 
limitations to what even Federal courts 
can do. Courts cannot appropriate funds. 
Courts cannot raise revenue. Therefore, 
H.R. 10 is certain to fail in achieving its 
stated purpose. 

Mr. President, we have become a liti- 
gious country. We are producing lawyers 
by the tens of thousands. Yet, for all its 
importance, there are some problems liti- 
gation cannot solve, and there are other 
problems litigation creates. Litigation 
cannot build new facilities for the in- 
stitutionalized. Litigation cannot up- 
grade old facilities. Litigation cannot hire 
or train personnel. Litigation cannot im- 
prove physical and occupational therapy 
programs. Litigation cannot purchase 
equipment and supplies. 

What litigation can do is create end- 
less costs, divert countless manpower and 
break the spirit of persons who have de- 
voted their lives to serving their fellow 
human beings. Those of us in the Sen- 
ate, who have dealt with the Justice De- 
partment when we held State offices, 
have witnessed this phenomenon first 
hand. 

In short, Mr. President, H.R. 10 does 
nothing to relieve the suffering of per- 
sons who are receiving inadequate care 
in public institutions. 

The only thing this bill does is give the 
Justice Department the power to sue 
State and local officials who are attempt- 
ing to provide adequate care to institu- 
tionalized persons in their States, coun- 
ties, and towns. 

In my view, this approach to the prob- 
lem of securing adequate care for institu- 
tionalized persons is, simply stated, 
wrong. 

It is wrong because it is a costly, clum- 
sy, and inefficient response to a complex 
and sensitive problem. 

It is wrong because it is inherently de- 
structive of the fabric of federalism. 


And it is wrong because it calls upon 
Federal courts to make decisions which, 
in our system, should be made by State 
legislatures. 


Why does the Justice Department seek 
this bill? It does not do so to gain author- 
ity to prosecute acts of brutality against 
institutionalized persons by State or local 
officials. The Justice Department al- 
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ready possesses such authority. It does 
not do so in order that institutionalized 
persons might have access to the Federal 
courts to redress the deprivation of Fed- 
eral constitutional or statutory rights. 
Such access is already provided under 
Federal law, and the Justice Depart- 
ment has intervened in such lawsuits 
on numerous occasions. 

The Justice Department seeks this leg- 
islation for one reason and one reason 
only. It has been stopped cold by the Fed- 
eral courts in its efforts to initiate law- 
suits against State and local governments 
on behalf of institutionalized persons, 
and it wants Congress to give it that 
power. 

It should be clearly understood, there- 
fore, that the debate over this legislation 
does not concern the care provided per- 
sons in State and local institutions. If 
that truly were our concern we would be 
debating the merits of providing in- 
creased Federal assistance to State and 
local governments to improve the care of 
institutionalized persons. 

The debate over this legislation is a 
debate about power—the power of the 
Justice Department—the power of State 
legislatures, and the power of the Federal 
courts. It is clear that H.R. 10 increases 
the power of the Federal Justice Depart- 
ment—but also it should be understood 
that, in so doing, the legislation attempts 
to shift to the Federal courts power his- 
torically held by State legislatures to de- 
cide levels of funding for various State 
institutions. This should be a matter of 
serious concern to the U.S. Congress. 


I am not arguing for “States rights.” 
I do not believe that my State—or any 
State—has the right to deprive any per- 
son of the rights guaranteed him under 
the laws or Constitution of the United 
States. In such circumstances, I do not 
challenge the right of any person to seek 
redress of grievances in Federal court. 
Neither do I challenge the right of the 
Federal Government to prosecute any 
person who, under color of law, deprives 
another of rights under the laws or Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


What I challenge is the bill before the 
Senate. What I challenge is the wisdom 
of vesting the Attorney General of the 
United States with the power to sue any 
State, county, hamlet, city, village, or 
town. What I challenge is the transfer 
of policymaking power from State leg- 
islatures to Federal courts. 


Prof. Alan Stone of Harvard Univer- 
sity opposed S. 1393, the predecessor of 
H.R. 10, with the following statement: 


The pattern (of litigation concerning the 
rights of persons confined in state institu- 
tions) . is not so much the development 
of individual constitutional rights In any 
traditional sense; rather, much of the Mti- 
gation looks to the particular state institu- 
tion under consideration and the plaintiff 
and defendant essentially are forced to de- 
velop policy for that institution. That policy 
does not take into account the will of the 
state legislature, the fiscal status of the state, 
the needs of other institutions not covered 
in the litigation, or the needs of other men- 
tally disabled persons who do not happen 
to be in institutions at the time the litiga- 
tion is brought. What I mean to emphasize 
is the litigation has taken the form not of 
arguing specific constitutional rights of all 
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citizens, but rather what one sees is the de- 
velopment of massive consent decrees that 
set standards and structure every aspect of 
capital investment, personnel hiring prac- 
tices, living conditions, etc. in a particular 
institution. These court standards may or 
may not be compatible with standards set by 
HEW, or by the Joint Commission on Ac- 
creditation of Hospitals. Essentially, the court 
ends up taking on the policy decision-mak- 
ing role that is supposedly the province of 
the state Commissioner of Mental Health. 
Unfortunately, the judge may not feel re- 
sponsible for all of the state institutions, 
and thus litigation may result in distortions 
and gross inequities with money being taken 
from some institutions to cover improve- 
ments mandated by the court in other in- 
stitutions. 

The basic point I want to emphasize here 
is that the result of this litigation is to usurp 
from the executive and legislative branches 
of state government the policy-making role 
for mental health services. S. 1393, as I read 
it, will heighten that trend. 


This is the key point. This bill invites 
the Justice Department not to assist in- 
dividual citizens in their efforts to obtain 
redress, but to establish policies respect- 
ing the care of institutionalized persons. 
Those policies will be enforced by a Fed- 
eral court. Whether such policies are 
acceptable or even affordable to the 
people who reside in that State will be 
irrelevant. 

I do not find much comfort in the pro- 
visions of this bill which purport to re- 
quire consultation by the Attorney Gen- 
eral with State or local officials prior to 
the initiation of any lawsuit. When we 
vest the Attorney General with the 
power to sue, we effectively vitiate the 
importance of negotiation with State offi- 


cials, of consultation, of “voluntary com- 
pliance.” The essence of Federal-State 
relations as embodied in H.R. 10 is stated 
on page 12 of the conference report: 


It is anticipated that the States and rele- 
vant officials will cooperate in the investiga- 


tive process ... If there is a failure to do 
so, the Attorney General may consider this 
factor in taking any actions under this Act. 


In such circumstances the term “‘coop- 
eration” has a hollow ring to it. 


Why are the Members of the Senate 
who support this bill so willing to trust 
the wisdom and the humanity of the 
Justice Department and the Federal 
courts? Why are the Members of the 
Senate who support this bill so willing to 
turn over policy decisions respecting the 
care of institutionalized persons to the 
Justice Department and the Federal 
courts? And, conversely, why are they so 
unwilling to trust the people of their own 
States? 


During testimony last year on this leg- 
islation before the Senate Subcommittee 
on the Constitution, Ellis Katz, the act- 
ing director of the Center for the Study 
of Federalism at Temple University, 
noted: 

The conditions that led to findings of 
“cruel and unusual punishment” in Holt 
against Sarver, Pugh against Locke, and other 
similar cases, did not result from malicious 
actions of identifiable individuals. 


Rather, he continued: 

They resulted from inadequate funding, 
decentralized administration, a lack of pub- 
lic awareness about the condition of insti- 
tutionalized persons, and a lack of knowledge 
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about what to do with individuals who 
commit serious crimes or are mentally 
incompetent. 

Consequently, remedying the deplorable 
conditions found in institutions will require 
action by State legislatures, vigorous action 
by the States’ governors, greater attention by 
county and municipal officials, and support 
from the public. While court orders directing 
institutional change may be one way of mak- 
ing public policy, it is a poor substitute for 
responsible action by locally elected political 
leaders. 


Secretary of Education Shirley Huf- 
stedler, a noted jurist, once observed 
that— 

Resort to litigation to effect social change 
has developed, not because it is the best way 
to achieve justice, but because it has been 
the only way perceived to exist. 


I might add that this perception tends 
to feed on itself. To the extent that we 
invite litigation as a remedy for com- 
plex social problems—as we do in this 
bill—we encourage legislators to avoid 
confronting difficult problems in the 
expectation that the courts will take 
action. 

I do not think we can long continue 
down this course without doing serious 
damage to our political institutions. And 
I do not think we can long continue to 
pit the Federal Government against the 
States—in confrontation, as we do in 
this bill—without doing serious damage 
to our federal system of government. 

In essence, Mr. President, I am argu- 
ing for a policy of restraint. If we are 
to have a federal system we must respect 
the role played by State legislatures. 

This means that we must reject the 
belief that a special wisdom and benevo- 
lence rests in the Federal Government. 
We must reject the notion that the most 
efficient way to make wise decisions is 
for the courts to make them. We must 
renew our belief that the power to 
decide includes the power to decide 
wrongly, and that, under our system, 
such power should be accessible and 
accountable to the people. 

Because I am convinced that H.R. 10 
would damage the federal system, and 
invite the intrusion of Federal courts 
into decisions which should be made by 
State legislators, I have fought this 
legislation as hard as I know how. 
Although I expect defeat, I hope that 
the vigorous debate on this bill serves 
notice to the Justice Department that 
the Congress is mindful of the awesome 
power the bill confers. We will be watch- 
ing to see how the Justice Department 
exercises its authority. Power once given 
can be taken away. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. THURMOND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
yield? 

Mr. DANFORTH. Of course. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
compliment the able Senator from Mis- 
souri for the masterful address he has 
made on this occasion and also for the 
scholarly presentations he has made 
during the consideration of this bill, H.R. 
10. 
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The distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri was attorney general of his State 
for many years. He had a reputation 
for being one of the ablest attorneys gen- 
eral in the United States. His analysis 
of this bill and his conclusion about the 
dangers of it are very important to the 
people of this Nation as well as to the 
Members of this body. 

Again, I congratulate him for the fine 
service he has rendered in opposing this 
bill. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from South Carolina 
for his very generous comments. 

It has been a privilege to be associated 
in this effort with such a distinguished 
array of former Governors and former 
attorneys general who have in their 
careers seen firsthand the effect of Jus- 
tice Department activities. 

I have, Mr. President, just one con- 
cluding thought. That is that the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER) really 
pointed his finger at the problem. The 
problem is a money problem. 

The only way to remedy conditions in 
State schools and State hospitals is to 
spend money on those facilities and on 
personnel who treat the mentally ill and 
the mentally retarded in State institu- 
tions. There is absolutely no substitute 
for money. 

This bill authorizes not a penny. As a 
matter of fact, in the debate on the 
budget, the budget resolution which we 
have interrupted to take up this con- 
ference report, we are going to cut funds 
available to State government, and, 
therefore, this is an effort to replace 
the funds with lawsuits. That, Mr. Presi- 
dent, simply stated, is what this bill is all 
about and why it is a serious mistake for 
the Government of the United States to 
follow through with the adoption of this 
conference report. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina will permit it, 
the Senator from Indiana will ask a ques- 
tion for the edification of those of us 
present, plus those of us who are in our 
offices, for their convenience. 

Would it be convenient, inasmuch as 
there is a Republican policy luncheon 
from 12:30 to 2, to perhaps explore with 
the joint leadership the wisdom of put- 
ting this vote, say, at a time certain, 2 
o'clock? Would the Senator from South 
Carolina have any objection? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
time is fixed for not more than 6 hours 
of debate. We prefer to keep it flexible. 
I assure the Senator there will be no time 
lost. But I think we should not enter into 
any further agreement. 

Mr. BAYH. I thank the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I am 
just wondering, since our side has con- 
sumed most of the time this morning, if 
185 other side would like to speak at this 

e. 

Mr. BAYH. The Senator from Indiana 
does not have anything to say at this 
particular time. I was hoping we could 
have this vote at 2 o'clock. If not, we 
will probably have to have it at 3, which 
will take an extra hour of talk. I think 
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we will be able to find ample time. How-private litigant can get into court to chal- 


ever, that is an hour of the Senate’s 
time that could be devoted to the budg- 
et resolution, as far as the Senator from 
Indiana is concerned. 

But the Senator from South Carolina 
is absolutely right, we do have 6 hours, 
and that will run until about 3—it will 
run after 3, really. So we will just con- 
tinue. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
the beginning, I say that we are near- 
ing the end of a long, hard fight on a 
piece of legislation that I feel is not only 
unconstitutional, but also unwise, and 
impractical. This legislation could pro- 
duce serious breaches between Federal 
and State officials. 

Mr. President, I express my apprecia- 
tion to those who have borne the fight in 
trying to call the attention of the people 
of this Nation to the harmful effects that 
his bill can produce. 

I already have expressed my apprecia- 
tion to those who have been most active 
in opposing the bill: the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Boren), 
the distinguished Senator from Nebras- 
ka (Mr. Exon), the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Missouri (Mr. DANFORTH). All 
these gentlemen have presented very 
outstanding and scholarly presentations 
during the consideration of this 
measure. 

I also express my appreciation to the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Cocuran), the distinguished Sena- 
tor from North Carolina (Mr. HELMS), 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. Lone), the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alaska (Mr. Srevens), the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis), and others who have 
spoken in opposition to this bill. 

I also thank the able Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. Smpson) and the able 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. LAXALT) for 
serving on duty on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and being of assistance in opposing 
this bill. 

Mr. President, Thursday, May 1, 1980, 
was a sad day for the Constitution. It 
was a sad day for the States of this 
Nation and for the people of this Nation. 
On that day, this Senate voted, after 
three unsuccessful attempts, to limit de- 
bate on the conference report on H.R. 10. 
This measure, if it is passed, will become 
one of the worst laws ever recorded. 

At the outset, it is important that we 
address one misconception about this 
legislation and the discussion we have 
had about it. H.R. 10 is not a true “civil 
rights” bill. It is sailing under that verbi- 
age. It does not create any new rights 
for our institutionalized citizens, and in 
fact, it does not even touch the plight 
of persons in Federal institutions. This 
legislation merely grants more power to 
the Justice Department. It is simply a 
bill to increase Federal bureaucratic pow- 
er. Calling new bureaucratic power by 
any other name does not make that bu- 
reaucracy any more acceptable. 

Mr. President, to understand how H.R. 
10 increases the power of the Justice 
Department, we should first describe the 
current state of the law concerning liti- 
gation over institutions. Presently, there 
is an almost infinite variety of ways a 


lenge conditions in an institution. The 
private litigant, or his representative or 
guardian, can sue under State statutory 
rights or under Federal statutory or con- 
stitutional claims. There is no shortage 
of this type of private litigation. Thou- 
sands of such suits are filed each year, 
and the amount of such litigation in- 
creases each year. 

Once a private suit has been filed, the 
Justice Department can then intervene 
in that suit. The Justice Department has 
participated in such suits as intervenor, 
as amicus curiae, and as litigating ami- 
cus. That is present law. Even without 
H.R. 10, the Justice Department can in- 
volve itself in litigation against the States 
in this area. In fact, every single case 
used as an example of supposedly bene- 
ficial Justice Department litigation was 
a case in which the Department has used 
current law to intervene. 

However, H.R. 10 goes beyond the At- 
torney General’s right to involve the 
Justice Department in ongoing litiga- 
tion, which itself is questionable. H.R. 
10 will allow the Justice Department to 
init‘ate suits when there is no complaint 
from anyone outside the Justice Depart- 
ment. Surely, if conditions are as atro- 
cious as the supporters of H.R. 10 would 
have us believe, then at least one per- 
son—be it an inmate, a patient, a guard- 
ian, a relative or an advocacy group— 
would be willing to complain. 

As I have noted, there is no shortage 
of cases available now for Justice De- 
partment intervention. There must be 
another reason for the Justice Depart- 
ment’s desire to initiate litigation against 
the States, and I believe there is. Under 
H.R. 10, there will be a wide-scale at- 
tempt to coerce the States to accept the 
Justice Department's theory of treatment 
for the institutionalized citizens in our 
States. Although the supporters of H.R. 
10 use horror stories about conditions of 
confinement, that is not the major is- 
sue in this legislation. In the history of 
Justice Department litigation in this 
area, there has been an obvious empha- 
sis on deinstitutionalization, which is the 
theory of treatment currently in vogue at 
the Justice Department. 

The Justice Department has been less 
concerned with actually improving in- 
stitutional conditions than in trying to 
have institutions closed completely be- 
cause the Department believes that in- 
stitutionalized persons will be better off 
outside these institutions. I am not com- 
pletely opposed to deinstitutionalization, 
because at times it certainly may be an 
appropriate treatment. However, even 
the most casual student of H.R. 10 should 
question the wisdom of having the Jus- 
tice Department decide that this is the 
appropriate treatment for any and every 
institution in this country. 

Deinstitutionalization is but one of 
many theories on treatment and care for 
these persons. State officials, who are 
elected by the families and friends of the 
institutionalized persons, and State 
health care professionals are at least as 
qualified as the Department of Justice 
to make these kinds of fundamental de- 
cisions. The diversity which we can find 
among the various States contributes to 
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new and better ideas on treatment, 
which benefit our institutionalized per- 
sons, Apart from forcing a diversion of 
limited State resources to litigation, the 
H.R. 10 approach of coercive litigation, 
whether threatened or consummated, 
will stifle other useful and practical ap- 
proaches to treatment. 

Mr. President, we should take a hard 
look at the actual provisions of H.R. 10. 
The legislation takes two major steps. 
First, it grants to the Justice Depart- 
ment the new power to initiate litiga- 
tion against the States. Second, it codi- 
fies the current law on Justice Depart- 
ment intervention in ongoing litiga- 
tion. It does not grant any new rights to 
any individuals. Its major beneficiary is 
the Justice Department. 

The proponents of H.R. 10 assert that 
in exchange for granting these new 
rights to the Justice Department, the 
legislation provides new and important 
safeguards for the States. On closer 
study, these claims cannot stand. Here, 
we need to look at the safeguards in re- 
lation to each of the new powers given 
to the Department. It is absurd to say 
that the safeguards against initiation 
are new protections for the States, be- 
cause without this legislation the States 
have absolute protection against abusive 
litigation, since the Justice Department 
could not initiate suits at all. Above and 
beyond that, however, the safeguards in 
H.R. 10 are mere shadows of what the 
Senate had originally inserted in this 
legislation. 

During the legislative process, both at 
the committee level and on the Senate 
floor, those of us who are concerned 
about the potential abuse of this legis- 
lation worked long and hard to add safe- 
guards to protect the States. We were 
successful in adding notice for interven- 
tion and improving the criteria for in- 
tervention. We were successful in 
strengthening the notice provision before 
initiation of suits. We were successful 
in tightening the presuit certification re- 
quirements. All of this was done in an 
effort to insure that the primary thrust 
of this bill would be the resolution of the 
problems through informal means, with 
resort to suit only as a last resort. The 
opponents of this legislation gave the 
Senate a full and fair chance to vote on 
this bill when it first came to the floor. 
At that time, the Senate expressed even 
more concern over safeguards and fur- 
ther amended the bill to add protection 
against abuse by forcing a coordination 
between HEW and the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

As this bill comes back from confer- 
ence, the safeguards are mere empty 
words. While the conference bill still re- 
quires that conditions be “egregious or 
flagrant“ before the Justice Department 
can take legal action, the report has 
dropped the critical language condi- 
tions which are willful or wanton or 
conditions of gross neglect” which had 
been added by the Senate to create a 
high standard for initiation of legal ac- 
tion against the States. What had been 
an important safeguard has been 
removed. 

In the certification procedures the 
Senate had added the requirement that 
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the Attorney General must discuss “the 
possible costs and fiscal impacts of al- 
ternative minimum corrective measures” 
with State officials. This requirement is 
vital because it serves two very impor- 
tant purposes. First, it forces the Attor- 
ney General to articulate exactly what 
he wants the State to do and second, it 
gives the State officials a clear idea of 
the costs involved. Obviously this would 
be greatly determinative in whether in- 
formal resolution is possible or whether 
there had to be litigation. The confer- 
ence negated this entire provision and 
its protective purpose by adding that the 
Attorney General need do this only “to 
the extent feasible.” The report leaves 
the question of feasibility entirely within 
the discretion of the Attorney General. 
To give this discretion to the Justice De- 
partment is no safeguard at all because 
it effectively removes any requirement 
that there be discussion of costs. 

In the Senate provision on interven- 
tion the Senate required that before the 
Attorney General could become involved 
in an ongoing suit he had to notify the 
State officials of “the minimum measures 
which he believes may remedy the al- 
leged conditions.” This again was a safe- 
guard intended to insure that the At- 
torney General would at least have some 
articulated goal when he sues the State. 
The conference report modifies this safe- 
guard out of existence by adding “to the 
extent feasible and consistent with the 
interests of other plaintiffs.” Again the 
question of feasibility is left entirely to 
the Justice Department and its deter- 
mination is not reviewable. This repre- 
sents no safeguard at all. 


The conference report places the At- 
torney General, who is one of the litigat- 
ing parties, in the position to ignore this 
very important protection against the 
misuse of such litigation. These safe- 
guards were written in to insure that lit- 
igation would be started only if informal 
resolution fails. The conference report 
has turned that principle on its head by 
allowing one of the litigating parties to 
decide if these steps for informal solu- 
tion are to be used. 

Finally, the Senate bill required that 
the Attorney General report to Congress 
“an estimate of costs incurred by States” 
as a result of the Justice Department’s 
actions under this legislation in each 
year. This after-the-fact accounting was 
meant to allow a congressional oversight 
on the fiscal impact of the bill. This 
would at least present some safeguard 
for States, since Congress could correct 
the legislation if the costs were becoming 
excessive. The conference report once 
again modified this requirement with the 
words, “when feasible.” Given this un- 
checked discretion, the Attorney General 
is free to either make that financial re- 
port or refuse to report. That language 
is no safeguard and eliminates the pro- 
tection envisioned in that section. 


Perhaps the most obvious destruction 
of a safeguard for the States can be 
found in the conference language which 
replaces the Exon amendment to the 
Senate bill. The Exon amendment re- 
quired that if a State instifution were 
receiving financial assistance from HEW, 
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the Attorney General, prior to any legal 
action, had to receive a certification 
from HEW that such legal action would 
not interfere with HEW efforts to secure 
compliance. The purpose of this amend- 
ment is clear. It forces the Federal Gov- 
ernment to act in a coordinated fashion, 
so that States would not be receiving 
contradictory orders from different Fed- 
eral agencies. But further, it placed some 
outside check on the right of the Justice 
Department to make decisions which af- 
fect the health-care policy of the Fed- 
eral Government. The conference delet- 
ed this protection to make vital policy 
decisions in the health-care area. On its 
face the conference language may ap- 
pear to offer some safeguard because it 
requires a consultation between HEW 
and the Justice Department, but even 
that semblance is destroyed because 
H.R. 10 vests unreviewable discretion to 
sue in the hands of the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. President, the net result of the 
conference language is a removal of vi- 
tal safeguards which the Senate had im- 
planted in this legislation to protect the 
States. I hope that my colleagues will 
realize that this conference report re- 
moves the kinds of safeguards which had 
been used to sell this legislation to the 
Senate. 

In addition to the fact that the con- 
ference report removes vital safeguards, 
H.R. 10 simply represents a dangerous 
idea. We have seen enough bad legisla- 
tion passed with good intentions. I re- 
main opposed to H.R. 10 for the same 
fundamental reasons which I raised 
against S. 10. There are constitutional 
questions involved with this type of leg- 
islation, which seeks to increase Federal 
power at the expense of the States. The 
assumption, underlying H.R. 10, that 
State officials are incapable of managing 
their institutions is unfounded. Perhaps 
most important, the Justice Department, 
through its management of Federal in- 
stitutions and its use of litigation in the 
past has shown that it should not re- 
ceive any additional power. 

Mr. President, the Constitution is one 
of the greatest documents ever written. 
Its greatness lies in its clarity of lan- 
guage and expression, and in the funda- 
mentals embodied within its four cor- 
ners. One keystone of the Constitution 
is that we have a system of federalism, 
a National Government which received 
only that power ceded to it by the sover- 
eign States. This idea is nowhere more 
clearly expressed than in the 10th 
amendment, which reserves to the States 
and their citizens all powers not specif- 
ically delegated to the National Govern- 
ment. This idea has been repeatedly at- 
tacked, and H.R. 10 represents another 
attempt to chip away at that fundamen- 
tal premise. 

There could hardly be a more obvious 
abuse of the 10th amendment than to 
let the U.S. Attorney General supervise 
every State prison or institution for the 
disabled. The very idea of an H.R. 10 in- 
trusion into State management of State 
ins‘ itutions does great violence to the 
cooperation between State and Federal 
Officials as envisioned by the framers of 
the 10th amendment. When one real- 
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izes that the actions of the Attorney 
General will most likely lead to a re- 
structuring of State priorities and ex- 
penditures as States are forced to meet 
the litigation and judicial orders which 
will flow from H.R. 10, one must reject 
this legislation. 

The basic assumption of this legisla- 
tion also makes H.R. 10 untenable. 
H.R. 10 is premised on the belief that 
State officials are unwilling or incapable 
of managing their own institutions prop- 
erly. Such an assumption should be dis- 
missed immediately. State and local offi- 
cials are elected by, and are responsible 
to, the families and friends of those per- 
sons who are in institutions. Surely no 
one can doubt that these officials are 
more responsive to their citizens than 
Federal bureaucrats. These State officials 
are caring, concerned people. Unfortu- 
nately, since many States must operate 
in a fiscally responsible manner because 
of balanced budget requirements, there 
is not always enough money to meet 
every possible demand on the Govern- 
ment. State and local officials must also 
consider many other important areas 
when they set budget priorities. 

In fact, when one considers the lim- 
ited resources available to the States, it 
is obvious that States have made tre- 
mendous strides in the past decade. This 
type of progress and commitment to bet- 
ter care should be met with cooperation 
and encouragement by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. H.R. 10 not only fails to ex- 
tend that much-needed cooperation, but 
it does just the opposite. It threatens the 
States with confrontation and litigation 
from the much-resented perspective that 
the Federal Government knows more 
about this than do State officials. Such 
an approach will never result in wide- 
scale improvement of the institutions in 
this country. The net result of H.R. 10 
will be wasted resources and potentially 
bitter friction between State and Fed- 
eral officials. 


Even if one felt that State institutions 
could be more effective, there is still an 
overwhelming reason to oppose giving 
control of these State institutions to the 
Justice Department. The Justice Depart- 
ment has shown that it is singularly un- 
qualified to involve itself in policy and 
management decisions in State institu- 
tions because it has failed so miserably 
in its current supervision of Federal in- 
stitutions. As the debate on H.R. 10 has 
pointed out, Senate investigations of 
Federal institutions have shown that the 
Federal institutions have problems which 
dwarf any claimed problems within 
State institutions. Overcrowding, drugs, 
Tape, and murder are the order of the 
day in many Federal institutions. H.R. 10 
conveniently overlooks this fact because 
it leaves these conditions in Federal in- 
stitutions completely unchecked. H.R. 10 
then magnifies its error by empowering 
the Justice Department, which is unable 
to control Federal institutions, to involve 
itself in the management of every State 
institution in this country. This must 
surely make one wonder what a Federal 
bureaucracy must do in order to have 
Congress restrict bureaucratic power. If 
a bureaucracy is rewarded for a bad job, 
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there certainly is no incentive to do a 
good job. 

Mr. President, the Justice Department 
is undeserving of this new power for an- 
other reason. The litigation record of the 
Justice Department in this area is not 
one which should be rewarded. Time 
after time, my colleagues have shared 
personal experiences of abuse by the Jus- 
tice Department in this area. The ex- 
periences which South Carolina, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma, and Missouri—and 
possibly other States—have endured are 
but a few examples of how the Justice 
Department has abused its present power 
of intervention. 

Vital resources and time have been di- 
verted from useful and needed purposes 
to protracted and costly litigation. An 
atmosphere of mistrust and dislike has 
been created. If wasted resources are an 
indictment of this legislation, the fact 
that those resources would have been 
used to help the institutionalized per- 
sons is the guilty verdict. When one 
considers the negative impact on our 
institutionalized citizens with the recent 
criticism of the Department’s political 
motivations, H.R. 10 represents legisla- 
tion which will be ineffective, at best, 
and a disaster, at worst. 

Mr. President, this bill should be op- 
posed because it allows more intrusion 
by the Federal bureaucracy and will 
probably result in additional taxes. The 
respective States are deeply concerned 
about the intrusion by the Federal Gov- 
ernment into their affairs. Citizens 
everywhere are concerned about bureau- 
cratic intrusion in their private lives, 
and they are concerned about high 
taxes. This legislation will further en- 
trench the bureaucracy and will carry 
a large price tag. H.R. 10 will eventually 
cost billions—I repeat, billions—of dol- 
lars, all of which will come from the 
pocket of the taxpayer. He will be taxed 
to pay for the litigation costs on both 
sides and for the cost of complying with 
court orders. There is too much bureauc- 
racy and taxation now. H.R. 10 will 
greatly compound both of these prob- 
lems. 

Mr. President, H.R. 10 should be 
strongly opposed by every Member of 
this Senate, because it is an unconstitu- 
tional grant of power. This bill assures 
that State officials are unwilling and in- 
capable of managing their own institu- 
tions and is based on the theory that 
the Justice Department can manage 
State institutions better, even when the 
record shows that the Department has 
been deficient in managing its own in- 
stitutions. Further, when the Justice De- 
partment has joined in litigation against 
the States, it has been unreasonable and 
oppressive and its actions have forced 
States to spend enormous amounts of 
money to comply with mandates from 
the Department. For all of these rea- 
sons, the Senate should reject the con- 
ference report on H.R. 10. 

(Mr. BAYH assumed the chair.) 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
one of my previous speeches here in the 
Senate on this subject, I emphasized the 
results of an investigation made by the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
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Nunn) and the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Percy) into the At- 
lanta Federal prison. 

This is a very recent report. It was 
made in January of 1980. I would just like 
to recall for the Senate the first page of 
this report and the language it uses to 
describe conditions in the U.S. Peniten- 
tiary in Atlanta, Ga.: 

In response to information from multiple 
sources, the Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations conducted a year long investiga- 
tion into the U.S. Penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga. 
The inquiry found that the Atlanta Peniten- 
tiary has become the setting for violent in- 
mate murders, extensive narcotics trafficking, 
and various other criminal activities. 

After a preliminary investigation, the sub- 
committee conducted hearings in Atlanta on 
September 29 and October 2, 1978. This staff 
study summarizes the testimony received at 
those hearings and a subsequent staff inquiry. 

The Atlanta Penitentiary has an inmate 
population of 1,300 adults, is a maximum 
Security prison, and houses the largest prison 
industry in the United States. Both inmates 
and employees of this institution testified at 
the hearings in Atlanta. In addition, the staff 
interviewed a cross section of witnesses, 
drawn from the subcommittee investigation 
and suggestions from the Director of the Bu- 
reau of Prisons. 

Atlanta Penitentiary inmates testified to 
the availability of narcotics, alcohol, and 
weapons in the prison. Knives could be 
readily produced in the prison industry and 
could be hidden throughout the prison due 
to lax security measures. Violence and nar- 
cotics trafficking were common events. Many 
inmates testified that involvement in such 
activities was virtually impossible to avoid. 
The Atlanta facility was described by some 
inmates as a “country club” or like “being 
on the outside.” 

The major drug of abuse within the fa- 
cility is marijuana. Prison inmates testified 
that the primary source of this drug was 
through the prison employees. The employ- 
ees would make “connections” within the 
prison and bring the marijuana in from the 
outside. Heroin and cocaine were generally 
smuggled in by friends and relatives at 
visiting times. 

Prison employees testified to the lack of 
security within the Atlanta Penitentiary. 
One witness candidly presented how he had 
been corrupted by prison inmates and served 
as a messenger and banker for them. He 
resigned from the institution after his public 
testimony to the subcommittee. One em- 
ployee indicated that the prison adminis- 
tration encouraged employees to overlook 
illegal activities among inmates in order to 
keep the prison population under control. 
Others expressed fear for their safety if they 
were to “crack down” on the inmates. 


Now, Mr. President, I shall not take 
more time to go into the rest of this 
report, as I have covered it in a previous 
address to the Senate. However, I do 
want to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate the fact that the Justice Department 
is asking Congress to give it the power 
to go down and delve into State institu- 
tions, mental institutions, penal insti- 
tutions, and other institutions, to see if 
they can find out if anybody’s rights were 
violated. 


Does it not seem more appropriate that 
they use their own powers to protect the 
rights of persons in the Federal peni- 
tentiaries? 


I want to repeat this paragraph from 
the report: 
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Atlanta Penitentiary inmates testified to 
the availability of narcotics, alcohol, and 
weapons in the prison. Knives could be 
readily produced in the prison industry and 
could be hidden throughout the prison due 
to lax security measures. Violence and nar- 
cotics trafficking activities were virtually 
impossible to avoid. 


Mr. President, if those conditions exist 
in these Federal prisons, if alcohol, nar- 
cotics and weapons are available there, 
and if there is narcotics trafficking, and 
violence in the Atlanta Penitentiary, 
why does the Justice Department not 
clean that up first? Why do they not 
correct those conditions in all of their 
Federal pentitentiaries and in all of the 
Federal institutions before coming to 
Congress and saying: “Give us more 
power. We want more power. We want to 
go down into States and tell the States 
what they have to do. We want to go 
down into the States and investigate and 
bring suits against them.” 

Mr. President, I repeat, the Justice De- 
partment has the power now to intervene 
in any suit brought by an individual, a 
kinsman of an inmate or a patient, or 
any group that sees fit to bring a suit on 
behalf of an individual who claims his 
rights are violated. They have that power 
now. 

What they want is more power—more 
power. They want the power to institute 
a suit against the State, even though not 
one single person in the world has com- 
plained. Even though the inmate has not 
complained, even though his family has 
not complained, even though his friends 
have not complained, even though no 
special group in the community inter- 
ested in patients has complained, the 
Justice Department still wants the power 
to bring suit against the State. Mr. Pres- 
ident, they should not be allowed that 
power. 

Mr. President, if this bill is such a fine 
bill, why did the Governors of the States 
not endorse this bill? Why did the at- 
torneys general, who enforce the laws of 
the States, not endorse the bill? 

On the contrary, we had Governor 
after Governor testify or write to oppose 
this bill. Here is the Governor of Con- 
necticut, the very State about which the 
Senator spoke this morning in behalf 
of this bill. Let us see what she said. 

I am writing concerning S. 10 which pro- 
poses to authorize the Attorney General to 
institute legal action on behalf of institu- 
tionalized persons in cases where such per- 
sons are purportedly deprived to rights, priv- 
ileges or immunities provided by the Con- 
stitution or Laws of the United States. 

It is important to note that the Justice 
Department already has adequate authority 
to act in those cases where it is deemed nec- 
essary, and that existing controls and regu- 
lations administered by other Federal agen- 
cles, vis a vis the Developmental Disabilities 
Act, Medicaid and Medicare regulations, 
Education of all Handicapped Children’s Act 
(94-194) provide sufficient protection for 
residents of state-run institutions. 

Furthermore, Connecticut, through its 
protective services, and advocacy laws, and 
other statutes protecting the handicapped 
already has sufficient authority to protect 
the rights of the institutionalized and it is 
currently exercising it, as evidenced by re- 
cent federal court action initiated by Con- 
necticut's Office of Protection and Advocacy 
of the Handicapped and Developmentally 
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Disabled Persons in a case concerning the 
care of mentally retarded persons within this 
State. 

Should the bill be approved by the Com- 
mittee, I would urge you to consider these 
existing remedies prior to making a decision 
on the bill. 


Mr. President, the Governor of the 
State of Connecticut is interested in the 
inmates in her State. She shows by her 
letter that she is interested in them. She 
is opposed to this bill because she feels 
it is an unwise and oppressive bill. The 
letter to which I have just referred was 
written by Gov. Ella Grasso, Governor of 
the State of Connecticut. 

Next I have a letter from another Gov- 
ernor, the Governor of Mississippi, Gov. 
Cliff Finch. 

Governor Finch says: 

I have studied this bill carefully and be- 
lieve this area of State and local concern 
may best be regulated through State legis- 
lation along with the regulations and stand- 
ards adopted by the various agencies within 
a State. 

The passage of this bill would infringe 
upon a States rights of self government. The 
ability of the State to govern its internal af- 
fairs should not be carved away any further 
than has been done in the past. We are will- 
ing to work with federal agencies in this 
area, however the enactment of S. 10 would 
surely create friction and confrontations be- 
tween States and federal agencies at a time 
when cooperation is most needed. 


Mr. President, here you have the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Mississippi who says 
that the passage of this bill would surely 
create frictions and confrontations be- 
tween States and Federal agencies. 

Mr. President, we have had too much 
friction in the past between Federal and 
State officials. Why enact this bill, which 
gives power to the Federal Government 
to create more friction between State 
and Federal officials? 

Mr. President, I next have a letter from 
the Governor of the State of Nebraska. 

The Governor states: 

As you may know, the State of Nebraska is 
currently involved in litigation concerning a 
State institution for the mentally retarded. 
The Department of Justice has intervened in 
the lawsuit. After their intervention, the case 
changed from one involving patient rights 
to one challenging the philosophy behind the 
structure of the state institutions. 

Although I do not feel it would be appro- 
priate to comment on the specifics of the 
case, the case has made me aware of prob- 
lems which enactment of legislation such 
as S. 10 could cause. Such legislation tends 
to disrupt cooperation between levels of gov- 
ernment and delays solutions to the prob- 
lems. I oppose S. 10 and heartily support 
your efforts to defeat it. 


That letter is signed by Charles Thone, 
Governor of the State of Nebraska. 

Mr. President, it is significant that he 
brings out this particular point in this 
letter. He said: 

The State of Nebraska is currently involvei 


in litigation concerning a State institution 
for the mentally retarded. 


Then he goes on to say: 


The Department of Justice has intervened 
in the lawsuit. 


Mr. President. they have that power 
now. Thev can intervene. All they have 
to do is to come in as intervenor. or as 
amicus curiae, and ask to be admitted as 
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a party to the suit. That is what they did 
in the State of Nebraska. 

But, Mr. President, why give them pow- 
er to go further, to initiate suits in the 
first place, when they can now intervene 
if anyone wants them to do? 

Then the Governor of Nebraska raises 
this serious point: 

After their intervention, the case changes 
from one involving patient rights to one 
challenging the philosophy behind the struc- 
ture of the State institutions. 


Here is the Justice Department want- 
ing to set policy. Here is the Justice De- 
partment not there just for the purpose 
of trying to protect someone's rights. The 
Governor of Nebraska says they are com- 
ing in and challenging the philosophy be- 
hind the structure of the State institu- 
tions. 

Mr. President, that is clearly beyond 
the right of the Justice Department. The 
philosophy behind the structure of the 
State institutions is certainly a matter 
for the States. As I brought out in my 
address a few moments ago, they are 
coming because they want to tell the 
States how to handle these institutions, 
or to force the States to close the insti- 
tutions. 

A lot of people feel that their goal is 
to deinstitutionalize, as I mentioned in 
my address a few moments ago. 

Mr. President, I have a telegram from 
the Governor of South Carolina, my 
Governor, who, incidentally, is a great 
friend of the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, Gov. Richard W. Riley, 
of my State, was a campaign manager 
for President Carter. I am sure it is diffi- 
cult for him to understand why President 
Carter favors this bill and why he per- 
mits the Justice Department to push 
this bill, to advocate this bill. 

Governor Riley says: 

Dear Mr. Chairman. I have concluded a re- 
view of bill S. 10 pending before your sub- 
committee, which would authorize the U.S. 
attorney general to institute or intervene 
in action alleging deprivation of constitu- 
tional rights of institutionalized persons. We 
have a functionally effective ombudsman sys- 
tem in the State of South Carolina, inde- 
pendent State advocacy units, and constantly 
seek to upgrade facilities and conditions in 
State institutions. The answer to all prob- 
lems is not always found in the courts. I 
strongly urge you and your subcommittee 
to consider more desirable alternatives to 
achieving necessary protections for citizens 
who are institutionalized. I consider S. 10 
both unnecessary and undesirable. 


After saying that the State has a func- 
tionally effective ombudsman system, in- 
dependent State advocacy units, and 
constantly seeks to upgrade facilities and 
conditions in State institutions, he says: 

I strongly urge you and your subcommittee 
to consider more desirable alternatives to 
achieving necessary protections for citizens 
who are institutionalized. I consider S. 10 
both unnecessary and undesirable. 


There is the Governor, a young, pro- 
gressive Governor, a friend of the Presi- 
dent, a Democrat, saying that he con- 
asii this bill unnecessary and undesir- 
able. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
consider the opinions of the Governors 
of this Nation. I am only giving a few of 
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them. Governors have gone on record 
several times opposing this bill, just as 
have attorneys general. 

Next is a letter from the Governor of 
Virginia. He says: 

I continue in my opposition to the bills as 
being unnecessary and redundant. I am con- 
cerned that the Attorney General may re- 
quire a large bureaucratic organization to at- 
tempt a good faith effort to comply with 
their provisions, and such an expensive 
bureaucracy is unnecessary. I also feel that 
there is now ample provision to ensure a full 
and fair consideration of alleged violations of 
an individual's civil rights and that the bills 
would interpose the attorney general as 
some sort of official lawyer for those confined. 
In brief, I feel there is an ample body of case 
law already existing to resolve disputes in 
the courts, and the scales of justice are not 
unduly tipped in favor of the states. There- 
fore, the systems proposed by these bills are 
unnecessary, redundant and unduly expen- 
sive. I further feel they represent an intrusion 
into State prerogatives. 


That letter is signed by John N. Dalton, 
the Governor of the State of Virginia. 

(Mr. LEVIN assumed the chair.) 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, here 
is a wire from the Governor of the State 
of West Virginia. As you know, he is a 
Democrat. As you know, he is a friend of 
the President; he is a friend of this ad- 
ministration. But he still sent this wire. 
It says: 

I am opposd to S. 10 which permits un- 
necessary Federal control of institutional care 
at the State level. West Virginia has made 
progress which insures proper institutional 
care and judicial remedies and S. 10 is un- 
necessary. Your support will be appreciated. 


Mr. President, that is a wire that the 
distinguished Governor of West Virginia 
sent to me. It is signed by John D. Rocke- 
feller IV, the Governor of that State. 

Mr. President, these are only a few 
samples of the opinions of the Governors 
of this Nation. As I said, they have gone 
on record opposing this bill. It should tell 
us something when the Governors of the 
States, who are certainly more inter- 
ested in the people of their States than 
the bureaucrats in Washington are, and 
more interested, I might say, than the 
Department of Justice is, because they 
live with the people and are responsible 
to the people—they certainly want to see 
their inmates cared for properly—are 
opposed to H.R. 10. 

Mr. President, I want to take up a few 
typical communications from some of 
the attorneys general. Here is a letter 
from the attorney general of Maine. It 
says: 

My office has followed the course of S. 10 
and its companion H.R. 10 and shares your 
concern with the possible impact of this 


legislation on the operation of state govern- 
ment. 

In 1975 a class action was filed against the 
State of Maine on behalf of persons residing 
at Pineland Center, Maine’s institution for 
the mentally retarded. The class as certified 
by the U.S. District Court included not only 
current and future residents of Pineland, 
but also residents who had been released 
from Pineland Center years ago. The suit 
was brought initially by Pine Tree Legal 
Assistance, Inc., of Portland, Maine, but con- 
trol of the suit was quickly taken over by 
the Mental Health Law Project, Washington, 
D.C. 

The dual nature of the certified class and 
dual representation of the class made defense 
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of the suit very difficult. The sult was settled 
by consent in July 1978, but only after two 
years of negotiation, and at a cost of several 
million dollars, including $90,000 in attor- 
ney's fees. The negotiations were so pro- 
tracted and so costly because of dual repre- 
sentation. Pine Tree Legal Assistance and 
the Mental Health Law Project frequently 
disagreed on the goals of the lawsuit and on 
the terms on which the goals could be 
achieved. 

The State of Maine is sensitive to the needs 
and rights of persons residing in her institu- 
tions and prisons. This office believes, how- 
even, that persons in institutions and prisons 
are adequately represented at this time. In 
fact, Maine's experience as related above sug- 
gests the interjection of the Justice Depart- 
ment in institutional litigation may signifi- 
cantly impede the resolution of the issues 
raised in such litigation by inserting yet an- 
other party with a potentially different point 
of view. That will only aggravate the rather 
ironic predicament confronting the states, 
which compels them to expend money to 
meet litigation costs when that money might 
otherwise be used to remedy problems in 
state institutions and prisons. 


That letter is signed by Richard S. Co- 
hen, attorney general. 

Mr. President, that is an example in 
which the State of Maine was sued and, 
as brought out here, the suit was settled 
by consent finally, after 2 years of nego- 
tiation and at a cost of several million 
dollars, including $90,000 in attorneys’ 
fees. 

Who is going to pay that? The taxpay- 
ers. And what was gained by the lawsuit? 
The attorney general here said the State 
of Maine was doing its part by these peo- 
ple and the suit was unnecessary, yet 
they had to incur an expense of several 
million dollars, plus $90,000 in attorneys’ 
fees. 

Mr. President, I have a letter here from 
John Ashcroft, the attorney general of 
Missouri. He says: 

I am deeply alarmed about this incursion 
of the federal government into the internal 
administration of state institutions. 

I appeared before a House Committee last 
year regarding this matter and stated my 
clear objection to this unwarranted infringe- 
ment of the U.S. Department of Justice. 

It should be noted that these matters are 
all being litigated very frequently in the fed- 
eral courts and there is no need to have the 
Justice Department bring additional suits. 

I am currently defending a significant 
number of suits relating to the conditions in 
virtually every institution in my state that 
have been brought by legal aid societies, pri- 
vate parties and others. Additional funding 
for the Justice Department would be a sense- 
less duplication of federal involvement in an 
area which is already made difficult by the 
costly litigation which impairs the ability of 
the states to correct problems which do exist. 


That is signed by John Ashcroft, the 
attorney general of Missouri. I think it 
speaks for itself. 


Mr. President, we have a letter from 
the attorney general of North Carolina. 
By the way, I believe he was, at one time, 
on the staff of Senator Ervin, the former 
distinguished Senator of that State. He 
is now the attorney general of North 
Carolina. He says: 

It is my opinion that Senate Bill 10 is an 
unwarranted intrusion into the affairs of the 
states and was written in the belief that 
states are incapable of or unconcerned with 
providing proper care for institutionalized 
persons in their custody. I think this is & 
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blatant affront to the dignity of the states 
and directly contrary to the principles of 
federalism, which is a part of the foundation 
of our constitutional form of government. 
I should think the United States Attorney 
General would be busy enough in assuring 
that the constitutional rights of persons in 
federal custody are not violated and does not 
need the additional responsibility of over- 
seeing the fifty states, Moreover, in a time 
when the citizens are demanding a reduction 
in the size of the bureaucracy, this bill runs 
counter to the wishes of the taxpayer. 


That is signed by Rufus L. Edmisten, 
attorney general of North Carolina. 

He brings out the point there that the 
Justice Department has its hands full 
now in looking after Federal institutions, 
if they do their job properly. They are 
not doing this, according to an investiga- 
tion by Senator Nunn and Senator 
Percy. It would seem that the first obli- 
gation for the Justice Department would 
be to correct conditions in Federal insti- 
tutions before asking for more power to 
become involved in State institutions. 

Mr. President, I have a letter from the 
attorney general of the State of North 
Dakota. He says: 


As you noted, this bill would interject the 
United State Department of Justice as an 
Overseer in the operation of state institutions 
for the mentally ill, retarded or elderly and 
in the operation of state prisons, including 
local jails. 

The bill sets forth a procedure by which 
the United States Attormey General may 
institute civil actions on behalf of persons 
residing in state institutions, seeking equi- 
table relief when institutionalized persons 
are allegedly deprived of constitutionally se- 
cured rights and the alleged deprivation is 
pursuant to a pattern or practice of resist- 
ance to the full enjoyment of constitutional- 
ly protected rights. Such a procedure is an 
unnecessary and unwarranted extension of 
federal involvement in the administration 
of State institutions. 

Current federal law authorizes civil ac- 
tions for redress of deprivation of constitu- 
tionally protected rights under color of state 
law, and awards of attorneys fees to success- 
ful litigants. Current federal law also au- 
thorizes criminal prosecution in certain 
cases of deprivation of constitutionally pro- 
tected rights under color of state law. 

I am especially concerned about Subsec- 
tions 2 (1) and (2) of the bill which re- 
quires that upon commencing an action, the 
United States Attorney General must certify 
that the governor and the state attorney 
general of a state have been notified by the 
United States Attorney General or his 
designee of the measures which he believes 
may remedy the alleged conditions which 
deprive rights, privileges or immunities se- 
cured or protected by the Constitution or 
laws of the United States; and that the gov- 
ernor and state attorney general have been 
made aware of federal financial or technical 
assistance available to assist in the correc- 
tion of such conditions. Apparently if a state, 
for whatever reason, fails to seek all avail- 
able federal assistance for state institutions, 
that state is subject to a lawsuit. The judg- 
ment of the Justice Department will thus be 
imposed on the qualified specialists who are 
administrators of state institutions. 

S. 10 would not provide any greater pro- 
tection to institutionalized persons than 
what is currently available. It would simply 
create another level of federal bureaucracy 
not nearly as sensitive to the rights of North 
Dakota citizens who are institutionalized 
nor as well-equſoped to protect those rights 
as those agencies. officials and individuals 
now working with institutionalized persons. 

North Dakota legislators and state officials 
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are acutely aware of their responsibilities to 
institutionalized persons. The North Dakota 
Legislature has enacted jail standards legis- 
lation which directs the Attorney General to 
promulgate jail rules and regulations and to 
enforce those rules and regulations. A legis- 
lative interim committee is developing & cor- 
rections masterplan and another is studying 
the special needs of North Dakota’s insti- 
tutions for the mentally retarded. There is 
no necessity of federal supervision of such 
efforts. 


This letter is signed by Allen I. Olson, 
attorney general of the State of North 


Dakota. 

Mr. President, I think it is typical of 
the letters we have received from at- 
torneys general. 

Mr. President, I have a letter from the 
attorney general of South Carolina and 
I ask unanimous consent it be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. Of course, 
he opposes the bill. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

Tue STATE or SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Columbia, March 26, 1979. 
Re S. 10. 
Hon. BIRCH BAYH, 
Chairman, Senate Judiciary Subcommittee 
on the Constitution, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This Office has ex- 
perienced the conduct of litigation by the 
U.S. Department of Justice from 1972 until 
1978 in the case of Alerander v. Hall, Civil 
Action No. 72-209. This was a suit alleging 
the unconstitutionality of the South Caro- 
lina Mental Health commitment laws and 
also raised issues as to adequacy of treat- 
ment for those patients residing at South 
Carolina State Hospital. The purpose of this 
letter is to inform you of our opposition to 
the enactment of S. 10 and H.R. 10 based 
upon the experiences of this Office in defend- 
ing Alexander v. Hall. I recommend that this 
Subcommittee pay great heed to the April 4, 
1978, letter of the National Association of 
Attorneys General, a position with which 
this Office wholeheartedly concurs. 

The South Carolina experience in the de- 
tense of Alexander v. Hall proved to be ex- 
tremely costly and time consuming, both 
for attorneys in this Office and for individuals 
involved in the treatment of the mentally ill 
at South Carolina State Hospital. This suit 
was ultimately dismissed but only after four 
years of litigation with the Department of 
Justice. 

I feel compelled to add one further alter- 
native to that mentioned by the National 
Association of Attorneys General in its letter 
of April 4, 1978. There presently exists in the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare extensive regulations governing the ap- 
propriate care of individuals in State mental 
institutions in order for those institutions 
to receive Medicare and Medicaid funds. A 
goal of improving the conditions of the men- 
tally ill can be much better served through 
enforcement of existing regulations by HEW 
personnel trained in the field rather than 
through the adversary approach of pitting 
federal lawyers against state lawyers. 

I sincerely hope that this Subcommittee 
can achieve its goal of the protection of citi- 
zens who are less able to protect their own 
rights without authorizing the indiscrimi- 
nate initiation of litigation by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. I use the word “indiscrimi- 
nate” advisedly because, throughout the con- 
duct of this litigation in South Carolina, the 
Justice Department repeatedly refused to ad- 
vise this Office or the Court of the standards 
that were allegedly not being provided to the 
citizens of this State. Furthermore, the Jus- 
tice Department refused to acknowledge the 
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existence of detailed standards of adequate 
treatment set forth in HEW regulations with 
which all South Carolina State Institutions 
comply. 

Thank you very much for your considera- 
tion and interest in this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
DANIEL R, McLeop, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have a letter from the attorney general 
of South Dakota. He says: 

I will be succinct. I am opposed to Senate 
Bill 10 and hope that it will die in Senate 
committee. I have informed our senior Sen- 
ator McGovern of my opposition and have in- 
formed, as you requested, the Governor and 
certain legislators. 

You might inform the sponsors of the bill 
for me that we presently have a board of 
charities and corrections, a legislature, a gov- 
ernor, a warden, superintendents of various 
remedial schools, and a host of other people 
trying to do the very best they can for our 
institutionalized citizens. I would hope that 
the committee would remember that those 
people institutionalized are the sons and 
daughters, mothers and fathers of people who 
live in our state and vote for the people re- 
sponsible for these institutions. 

I may point out, Senator Thurmond, with 
& note of bitter humor, that there are many 
of us who would like to institutionalize some 
of the Justice Department lawyers who fiy 
out from Washington to solve all of our prob- 
lems and then go back home to fight the 
Civil Service Reform Bill. It may be good for 
tourism in our state, but it certainly is not 
good for government. 


This letter is signed by Mark V. Meier- 
henry, attorney general of the State of 
South Dakota. 

Mr. President, I have a letter from the 
attorney general of the State of Tennes- 
see. I will not read the entire letter. But 
it says: 

Specifically, it 1s the opinion of this office 
that S. 10 ienores many practical problems 
encountered in meeting the needs of insti- 
tutionalized persons as well as the potential 
for state-created rights to provide creative 
and meaningful solutions to the problems. 
The following briefly outlines our objec- 
tions to S. 10. 


He goes on and outlines in detail objec- 
tions that he has to this bill. He says: 


In conclusion, while the State of Tennessee 
supports the principal assumptions under- 
lying S. 10, it does not support the bill it- 
self. The experience of this State has shown 
that litigation is tremendously expensive, 
both in terms of time and money. Further. 
neither the lawsuits in this State. or in other 
States, have produced immediate resolution 
of the problems encountered in the provision 
of institutional services. It is clear that in- 
stitutional reform requires the infusion of 
millions of dollars of state and federal 
money: and to add another enforcement 
mechanism to the myriad of mechanisms 
that presently exist is to ignore the real 
needs in this area. In short, given the ex- 
istence of numerous legal remedies, the ad- 
dition of another is not merely wasteful, but 
patently counter-productive. 


Mr. President. this letter is signed by 
William M. Leech, Jr., attorney general 
of the State of Tennessee. 

Mr. President, I have another letter 
from the attorney general of the State 
of West Virginia. Since I read a wire 
from the Governor of West Virginia, I 
ask unanimous consent that this letter 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
Charleston, W.Va., October 16, 1979. 
Hon. Strom THURMOND, 
U.S. Senate, Russell Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR THURMOND: I would like to 
thank you for your correspondence giving 
me an opportunity to express our office's 
feelings concerning S. 10. It is very pleasant 
to note that our views on this disturbing 
piece of legislation coincide. 

The Office of the Attorney General for the 
State of West Virginia has reviewed the text 
of S. 10 and we conclude that there are so 
many unanswered questions attending this 
bill that we must go on record as opposing 
its passage. Therefore, you may feel free to 
use this letter in whatever manner you feel 
is appropriate. 

Hvsewith are our major concerns regarding 
this legislation: 

(1) Much of the caseload of this office's 
Trial and Appellate Division already consists 
of civil rights cases brought by institution- 
alized persons, frequently with representa- 
tion by public interest organizations. Most of 
these sults are brought to challenge the con- 
stitutionality of conditions of confinement 
in West Virginia’s public institutions. We 
have dealt with between fifty and eighty 
suits every year since 1974 filed by our pris- 
on population alone; this fact can be ap- 
preciated only when one considers that West 
Virginia is a small state with a total adult 
prison population of approximatly 1200. Our 
attorneys, therefore, are already regularly 
required to address a multitude of claims al- 
leging inadequate provision of treatment and 
care. The attorneys feel that most merito- 
rious claims have already been raised or will 
soon be raised by private parties, making 
federal involvement in this area at best 
superfluous. They also feel that the public 
defenders and public interest attorneys in 
our State are sufficiently motivated and ag- 
gressive to raise on their own, not just meri- 
torious claims, but claims designed specif- 
ically to attack the good faith efforts by the 
State government to provide adequate care 
by challenging the courts to define new and 
frequently dubious “rights” of incarcerated 
persons. The injection of the Justice De- 
partment into these ongoing courtroom bat- 
tles, while with good intentions, would ulti- 
mately serve only to increase the number of 
cases in an area where there is already ade- 
quate remedy at law. It would serve only to 
strain our office’s resources. 

(2) We also question the concept under- 
lying this bill in light of the doctrines of 
federalism. This bill will allow the federal 
government to directly intervene in govern- 
mental functions clearly allocated to the 
states. This intervention is no less a legiti- 
mate cause of serious concern because it is 
in the guise of advocacy on behalf of those 
presumably not in an optimum position to 
assert their own rights. It is now accepted 
social policy in our country to allow the 
creation of private and semiprivate legal aid 
organizations whose specific function it 1s 
to make just advocacy on behalf of the 
incarcerated in opposition to state govern- 
ment. This policy is endorsed by Congress 
by their allocation of millions to fund such 
groups. We infer from this funding that Con- 
gress has already decided that such non- 
governmental groups are best suited as ad- 
vocates for the institutionalized. The new 
form of federal intervention proposed by S. 
10 is also no less questionable because it 
would be in the form of judicial action as 
opposed to administrative regulatory action 
attended by all the burdensome conditions 
placed on federal funding. There exists at 
present a plethora of federal funding au- 
thorities for state mental, penal and juvenile 
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institutions which are staffed by experts in 
the various fields who are much better suited 
to formulate policy and develop practices 
than the lawyers of the Justice Department. 
S. 10, on the other hand, would allow the 
Justice Department to use the leverage Of 
civil action in order to effect its own con- 
cepts of mental health and correctional 
policy. 

(3) We are concerned, furthermore, about 
the loopholes contained in S. 10. Section Two 
contains what seems to be safeguards to in- 
sure that the Justice Department brings suit 
only after it has failed to obtain the coopera- 
tion of state officials. Unfortunately, Section 
Three provides the Justice Department with 
the means to avoid the requirements of Sec- 
tion Two; all that is needed is the existence 
of another plaintiff, of which there is never 
any shortage particularly in the area of adult 
corrections, and the Justice Department can 
bring all their resources to bear against the 
states without meeting the prerequisites Of 
Section Two. 

(4) We believe that S. 10 gives the federal 
government inappropriate means to dictate 
policy to the states. If the Justice Depart- 
ment so desires, it may attempt to compel 
the courts to pass judgment on every state 
institution in the country irrespective of a 
state's financial resources or budgetary pol- 
icy. The ultimate gravamen of this bill is 
that through the courts the federal govern- 
ment can force state legislatures to make 
policy decisions and appropriations in the 
area of mental health and corrections against 
their wills. 


(5) We also believe that S. 10 would put 
the Justice Department in a preposterous po- 
sition. On one hand the Justice Department 
is defense counsel for employees of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons in prisoner civil rights 
actions, but, on the other, S. 10 would enable 
and encourage the Justice Department to 
assist inmates of state correctional institu- 
tions when they bring such actions against 
employees of the state. 


In summary, this office takes the stand that 
S. 10 provides a highly inappropriate vehicle 
to the federal government to interfere with 
policy-making functions that properly belong 
to the states. In our society the mere threat 
of a lawsuit can be one of the most efficacious 
ways of compelling someone to act in ways 
contrary to their own interests. S. 10 at its 
very heart would give this coercive power to 
the federal government in such a singular 
way as to empower it to supervise the opera- 
tions of all state institutions. We strongly 
feel that this vehicle is an unnecessary one; 
there is no lack of plaintiffs and no lack of 
legal aid and public interest attorneys. 


I think it is appropriate to note that fed- 
eral and state court decisions within the 
past few years have established major guide- 
lines by which institutions (as defined in 
the bill) are now operated and maintained 
with respect to the rights of those institu- 
tionalized. I am unaware of any state that is 
not currently making a determined and con- 
certed effort to meet those guidelines. 

The cost of such an effort nationwide is, 
of course, enormous. If Congress believes that 
this is an area in which there must be fed- 
eral involvement, I respectfully suggest that 
financial assistance, not revenue wasting liti- 
gation, is a better solution. Before the lim- 
ited legal resources of the states and the 
federal government are thrown into pitched 
battles in every federal courthouse through- 
out the land in lenethy and enormously 
costly litigation, I would suggest that we de- 
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I sincerely believe that the great majority 
if indeed not all the states are currently 
making major efforts to provide appropriate 
care, treatment and confinement conditions 
to those in their state who are institution- 
alized. Admittedly, this has not always been 
true. But I also believe, with all due re- 
spect, that the Congress does not have all 
of the available, pertinent and current facts 
regarding those state efforts upon which it 
properly can base a decision to authorize such 
federal action and involvement in these state 
activities. A Presidential Commission might 
obtain such facts and offer other recommen- 
dations for an acceptable solution to the 
problem. S. 10 offers not a solution, but con- 
frontation, litigation and an inappropriate 
and severe test of the doctrine of federalism. 

On the basis of my experience as a former 
State Commissioner of institutions, member 
of the ABA Committee on the Legal Rights 
of Prisoners, immediate Past President of 
the National Assoication of Attorneys Gen- 
eral and Attorney General of West Virginia 
for the past eleven years, I oppose the pas- 


sage of S. 10 in its present form for the rea- 
sons set forth above. 


Sincerely, 
CHAUNCEY H. BROWNING, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 


have a letter from the attorney general 
of Wyoming. He says: 


In line with the position announced by the 
National Association of Attorneys General 
and the National Association of State Mental 
Heaith Program Directors, we believe that 
there exist far more reasonable alternatives 
to the litigious solution suggested by this 
legislation. 

The practical problems which the bill raises 
are overwhelming. It seems possible, for in- 
stance, that the Justice Department might 
prevail in litigation against a political sub- 
division, resulting in an order that the sub- 
division take corrective action far beyond its 
means to accomplish. I am advised that Con- 
gressman Kastenmeier's amendment to allow 
federal financial assistance to the defendant 
State or subdivision failed to pass, indicating 
that while the federal government is granted 
the right to make the initial determination 
that an egregious condition exists, there is no 
concomitant duty to lend assistance in any 
meaningful way. 

How the elected representatives of the 
states can support a bill which suggests a 
procedure which has cost one state $56,000 to 
answer one set of interrogatories, when that 
same amount would probably have corrected 
the egregious condition, appears to be a ster- 
ling example of an exercise in counterpro- 
ductivity. 

This is, after all, a nation of states. It 
seems as though some of our congressmen 
forget that they are elected to represent the 
people of those states, and not to bludgeon 
them with needless lawsuits. 

I sincerely hope that the United States 
Congress will recognize the pitfalls inherent 
in this legislation and take proper steps to 
enact law which puts the federal government 
and the states on the road to a cooperative 
solution. The disagreements which this state 
has had with the federal government are well 
known to all. I believe that these differences 
are, to a large degree, the result of precipitous 
action taken by our lawmakers without due 
regard for the legitimate interests of the sev- 
eral states, and the special conditions which 
exist in each. 

Why not spend the tax dollars of the peo- 
ple of this state to help them, rather than to 
sue them. 


This letter is signed by John D. 
Troughton, attorney general of the State 
of Wyoming. 

Mr. President. I think he makes a good 
point in his last sentence when he says: 
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Why not spend the tax dollars of the peo- 
ple of this State to help them, rather than 
to sue them. 


I think it is clear from the record that 
has been made in connection with this 
bill, during the hearings and during the 
discussion on the floor of the Senate, that 
this bill is not in the best interests of the 
States of the Nation. It is not in the best 
interests of the citizens of the Nation. It 
is not in the best interests of the inmates 
of the Nation. So, in whose interest is it? 

I cannot imagine the Governors of the 
States, elected by the people, not being 
interested in their citizens. I know they 
are interested, and the Governors have 
gone on record as opposing this bill. The 
National Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral, the people who enforce the laws and 
have the responsibility to see that the law 
in a State is enforced and that the peo- 
ple’s rights are not violated, have gone 
on record as opposing this bill, The heads 
of mental institutions in this country 
have gone on record as opposing this bill. 

In my State, we have a very able man, 
Dr. Hall, who talked to me about this 
matter, in addition to coming here and 
testifying. One can tell, in talking with 
this fine gentleman, that he is interested 
in every patient in every mental institu- 
tion in South Carolina. He is strongly 
opposed to this bill. He says the Depart- 
ment of Justice has sent them interroga- 
tories and questionnaires to fill out that 
have cost thousands and thousands of 
dollars in attorneys’ fees. These docu- 
ments have taken thousands and thou- 
sands of hours to execute and that they 
have been a source of irritation and trou- 
ble. Mr. Hall also says that the Justice 
Department has accomplished nothing 
by what it has done. That situation, I be- 
lieve, is true of the mental institutions in 
the other States of the Union. 

No one wants to see people mistreated. 
Someone has said, “Well, you have to 
have the Federal Government look after 
the rights of these people.“ Why would 
the Federal Government do it better than 
the State officials? The State officials are 
down there with the people; they are in- 
terested in the people. The people here in 
Washington can hardly be as interested 
as those in the States who are working 
with the people. 

It simply does not make sense that the 
Federal Government would do a better 
job in protecting the rights of inmates 
of institutions in the States than would 
the State officials. I cannot believe it. I 
am confident that the people of this 
country will not favor giving the Federal 
Government that additional power when 
it now has the rower, if anybody. com- 
plains—anybody complains—to inter- 
vene and to come in as amicus curiae or 
intervenor and take part in a suit. 

Certainly, if someone is being mis- 
treated and it is reported to the officials 
of the institution or to the State officials. 
I am confident that action will be taken. 
In the actions that have been brought 
where the Federal Government has in- 
tervened, the Federal Government has 
been unreasonable: the Federal Govern- 
ment has been overbearing. 

Mr. President, it is my hove that the 
Members of this body will think care- 
fully about these matters, because this 
is another grant of Federal power. 
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As I stated when this bill was first con- 
sidered in the Senate, the people of this 
country are praying and yearning and 
hoping that we will get the Federal Gov- 
ernment off the backs of the people. In- 
stead, this is more Federal power to go 
on the backs of the State officials and 
others in the States. Nothing is to be 
gained, but a lot is to be lost if this bill 
is passed. 

I predict now that those who support 
this bill—and I am sure they have their 
own reasons for doing so—will regret the 
day, they will rue the day, they vote for 
this bill. 

I ask them, before they vote today, if 
they have any question, to call the Gov- 
ernor of their State and ask him what 
the conditions are and what he thinks. 
Call the attorney general of the State 
and ask him if the laws are being en- 
forced and the rights of the people are 
being protected. I ask them to call the 
heads of the mental institutions and the 
penal institutions and ask them if they 
are looking after the rights of the people 
there. I ask them to call any outstanding 
citizens in whom they have confidence 
and ask them if they want this power 
given to the Federal Government, to ini- 
tiate suits, when they now can join in 
suits that already are brought. Let them 
call anybody they wish in whom they 
have confidence and see how they feel. 

Iam sure that the people of this coun- 
try do not wish to centralize more and 
more and more power in the central 
government. 

If we are going to observe federalism 
and the division of powers in the Con- 
stitution, then now is a good time for 
that decision to be made. 

The distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri said he was not too much inter- 
ested in the States’ rights angle of it, 
but he went on and discussed various 
other reasons. 

So whether it is the right of the State 
one wishes to base it on, or the cost of 
the matter, or trying to keep the Federal 
Government from entering into a field 
where it has no jurisdiction, or any other 
reason, there is good reason not to pass 
this bill. There is good reason not to give 
the Justice Department more power, but 
to tell the Justice Department here and 
now, “You go and clean up your own in- 
stitutions, like the Atlanta penitentiary 
and other penitentiaries where alcohol, 
narcotics, violence, crimes, and murders 
are being committed, and then come back 
and talk to us.” 


Mr. President, I think it will take them 
probably some time, maybe years, before 
they will be coming back, and then when 
they do come back I think they will have 
to show there is a reason for granting 
them this unusual power to involve them- 
selves in purely State institutions. 


Mr. President, in closing, I ask unani- 
mous consent that an essay by James 
Jackson Kilpatrick entitled “The Case 
for States’ Rights’,” in a book entitled 
“A Nation of States,” published by Rand- 
McNally College Publishing Co., Chicago, 
follow my remarks in the Recorp with 
certain excerpts from that article. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Mr. 
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Kilpatrick, who is a well known and re- 
spected columnist, begins his article in 
this way. He uses a question from 
Thomas Jefferson in four or five lines 
at the beginning, and this is Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s statement. 

What has destroyed the liberty and the 
rights of man in every government which 
has ever existed under the sun? 


That is the question Mr. Thomas Jef- 
ferson asks. I wish to repeat it. 

The question is, “What has destroyed 
the liberty and the rights of man in 
every government which has ever existed 
under the sun?“ 

Then Mr. Jefferson answers that ques- 
tion and this is his answer: 

The generalizing and concentrating all 
cares and powers into one body, no matter 
whether of the autocrats of Russia or France, 
or of the aristocrats of a Venetian Senate. 


Mr. President, Thomas Jefferson, who 
wrote the Declaration of Independence 
and was the third President of the 
United States, in my judgment is one of 
the wisest and most gifted statesmen 
that this country has produced, and he, 
the scholar that he was, pinpointed the 
very thing that has destroyed the lib- 
erty and the rights of man in every gov- 
ernment which has ever existed under 
the sun. This is his answer: The concen- 
trating of all cares and powers into one 
body. 

Mr. President, under our system of 
government with our separation of pow- 
ers, where no one man can ever gain too 
much power, and under our division of 
powers between the States and the Fed- 
eral Government, we must be careful 
not to concentrate too much power at 
any one level. There is no danger of con- 
centrating it at the State level because 
we have 50 States, but there is a danger 
of concentrating it in this one central 
body, the Union, the National Govern- 
ment, the Federal Government, the Cen- 
tral Government. There is the danger. 
Eventually it could bring tyranny. All we 
have to do is to follow the Constitution 
which clearly sets out which powers are 
delegated to the Union because it is very 
clear the Constitution provides that all 
powers not specifically delegated to the 
Union are reserved to the States, and I 
say that the management of purely State 
institutions like penal institutions, men- 
tal institutions, and other institutions of 
that kind is reserved to the States. 

We believe the State officials elected 
by the people will protect the rights of 
the people in those institutions and it is 
unnecessary, unwise, and impractical to 
convey powers to the Federal Govern- 
ment to do what the State officials can 
and will do. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

EXHIBIT 1 
THE CASE FOR “STATEs’ RIGHTS” 
(By James Jackson Kilpatrick) 

(What has destroyed the liberty and the 
rights of man in every government which 
has ever existed under the sun? The gen- 
eralizing and concentrating all cares and 
powers into one body, no matter whether 
of the autocrats of Russia or France, or 
of the aristocrats of a Venetian Senate.— 
THOMAS JEFFERSON to Joseph C. Cabell 
(1816) ) 


It offers a small footnote to the semantic 
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Signed to prepare “the case for States’ 
rights,” must begin by saying that he does 
not propose to talk about States’ rights. The 
States have very few rights. They have a 
right to be protected against invasion; but 
by and large, as the Ninth and Tenth Amend- 
ments make clear in their perfect choice of 
nouns, people have rights; States have pow- 
ers. We may go a step further, and remark 
that today the people have fewer rights and 
the States have smaller powers than they 
possessed at one time, and we shall not be 
far from the mark in surmising that the 
cause of the former is an effect of the latter. 

I would express certain convictions at the 
outset. Government, it seems to me, ought 
always to be seen clearly for what it is: A 
necessary evil. And the more it is thought to 
be necessary, the more it is bound to become 
evil. I do not use “evil” here to mean de- 
bauched or corrupt, though I believe such 
a charge could be maintained. I mean rather 
that government feeds upon the storehouse 
of man’s freedom, and the more this precious 
granary is drawn down and nibbled away, 
the less remains to sustain us. I hold that 
all governments are oppressive: they are dis- 
tinguished only by this, that some are more 
oppressive than others. When I am told that 
our government, among all the powers of the 
earth, is the most free, I am minded to say 
that it is merely the least despotic. 

From what little I can read of history, and 
what I can perceive of our own day, I con- 
clude that man always has existed in a con- 
dition of conflict with the state. It is inher- 
ent in the nature of man, whose first impulse 
is to act; it is inherent in the nature of the 
state, whose first duty is to restrain. A long 
time ago, when he was writing more poet- 
ically than politically, Jefferson put it down 
that governments exist to secure those un- 
alienable rights that do indeed comprise 
man's inheritance here on earth—the rights 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
But it has not worked out that way. In prac- 
tice, governments frequently have secured 
our rights by judiciously taking them away, 
and acts of injustice to the individual have 
won easy sanction in the name of the com- 
mon good. Let any friend of liberty read the 
Supreme Court’s recent decisions in the 
Baltimore and Dayton sanitation cases, and 
ask himself if the citizen’s right to be free 
from unreasonable searches and seizures has 
here been secured. 

The chief problem of government in a free 
society is to keep this conflict between man 
and the state, the one pulling, the other 
hauling, under some sort of effective con- 
trol, so that society moves forward and men 
find slight disposition to chafe under the 
restraints put upon them. All governments 
must preserve law and order; national gov- 
ernments must provide for the common de- 
fense. Beyond those essentials, we advance 
with less sureness. A large function of gov- 
ernment is to promote the general welfare; 
and it is here that those of us who are styled 
as inexactly “conservatives” as we are mis- 
takenly termed “‘States’ righters” would plead 
for caution. “I am not a friend to very ener- 
getic government,” Jefferson once remarked 
to Madison. “It is always oppressive.” 

The great men who long ago preceded us 
in this inquiry comprehended this conflict, 
this tension, with perfect clarity. They did 
not view the central government, as it is 
the custom to view it in the United States 
today, as a firm but loving paterfamilias, or 
in a less elegant image, as a comfortable 
sow with a hundred million teats. “Free gov- 
ernment is founded in jealousy and not in 
confidence,” cried the Kentucky Resolution. 
The authors of that Resolution had gazed 
upon the face of tyranny and knew it well; 
in forming their own free Republic, they 
brought to the creative act the accumulated 
wisdom of the great men who had preceded 
them. They knew, in a deep way that con- 
temporary political philosophers do not seem 
to know, the conditions that historically 
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to happiness in man, The examples of Baby- 
lonia and Greece and Rome were fresh and 
commanding precepts for the delegates who 
met that summer in Philadelphia. It is im- 
possible to pursue their deliberations, or to 
read the debates of the ratifying conven- 
tions that followed thereafter in the States, 
without developing a profound respect for 
the wisdom, the intelligence, and the sure 
sense of history that imbued the men who 
conceived our form of union. It was a small 
assembly that wrote the Constitution, 
Tocqueville observed, but it contained “the 
finest minds and the noblest characters that 
had ever appeared in the New World.“ 

In that just appraisal lies the first argu- 
ment I would make in behalf of “the case 
for States’ right.” Truly there were giants 
in our earth in those days. We ought to 
honor them. By what presumptions—by 
what giddy conceit—do today’s political sci- 
entists, uneducated editors, witless poll- 
ticians, and other ignoram! assert a superior 
wisdom? When a mood of flagellation comes 
over me, and the Congressional Record is not 
at hand, I read some of the learned quarter- 
lies and other leaf-rakings from the aca- 
demic grove. These are not as funny as the 
Record, but they are more pompous and 
arrogant; and I recall Burke's biting com- 
ment upon the literary men, politicians, and 
gauzy divines who encouraged the French 
Revolution: 

They have no respect for the wisdom of 
others; but they pay it off by a very full 
measure of confidence in their own. With 
them it is a sufficient motive to destroy an 
old scheme of things, because it is an old one. 
As to the new, they are in no sort of fear with 
regard to the duration of a building run up 
in haste; because duration is no object to 
those who think little or nothing has been 
done before their time, and who place all 
their hopes in discovery. They conceive, very 
systematically, that all things which give 
perpetuity are mischievous, and therefore 
they are at inexpiable war with all establish- 
ment. 

For my own part, I should like to remain 
decently obedient to Aristotle’s counsel, in 
Politics (Book IT), not to disregard the ex- 
perience of ages. Jefferson, Mason, and Henry, 
to name but three of Virginia’s forebears. 
dealt in eternal verities; to the surpassing 
truth of their repeated warnings against ex- 
cessive centralism, our own busy philosophers 
have responded with no more than a few eva- 
sive falsehoods. It is said that times have 
changed, and the world has become smaller, 
and time has been telescoped into some re- 
markable units known as “short hours” or 
“short years.” It is said that the dangers to 
the survival of civilization have become much 
greater. And on the broad subject of expand- 
ing government, we are told disarmingly, and 
in a sort of folksy grammar, that we have 
nothing to fear from big government for gov- 
ernment, after all, is nobody but us. 

To these familiar rationalizations, I say, 
nonsense! Plus ça change, plus c'est la même 
chose. Now we fly to London in five or six of 
those short hours; we converse by satellites 
that circle the globe, tomorrow the inanities 
of television will be bounced from the moon. 
But let us not be deceived into supposing 
that the traveler's journey is different, or 
that the human heart speaks in a new way, 
or that the old immutable laws of political 
behavior can be summarily amended or re- 
pealed. There is a sea change that comes over 
men raised from private life to public office, 
and if this is most clearly observed in Fed- 
eral judges, it is manifest in other magis- 


t Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in 
America (New York: Vintage, 1954), Vol. I, 
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trates also. They become a part of that vast, 
shapeless, formless, ectoplasmic mass known 
as government, and they find themselves— 
even the good men—aligned in an antitheti- 
cal relationship: the governed, and the gover- 
nors, If this relationship normally is pleasant 
and benevolent, if government accomplishes 
much that is, provisionally, good, the abuses 
of power remain a constant threat. Govern- 
ments exist, Calhoun observed, to restrain 
men; and therefore we have constitutions, 
to restrain governments. 

Our fathers comprehended these elemen- 
tary truths; they mastered their lessons in 
a contemplative period when public leaders 
had priceless assets we deny our public men 
today: time to think, time to read, time to 
watch the seasons from a mountaintop in 
Albemarle. The last book I happened to put 
aside, of a recent afternoon, was a volume of 
Jefferson's letters: the first book I happened 
to pick up after dinner was Harry Truman's 
autoblography; and I was impressed, as any 
man must be, by the thought of how far we 
have advanced from Monticello—advanced, 
that is to say, to the rear. 

Plainly, it is not enough merely to honor 
the Founding Fathers for their amazing 
genius, or to observe with Burke that men 
who lose respect for their ancestors are likely 
to command none from their posterity. Com- 
ing closer to the point, and this is my sec- 
ond contention, I submit that we should 
respect their political handiwork also. The 
Constitution is not without fault; some of 
its provisions are archaic, and some of its 
language is ambiguous, and needs have de- 
veloped—as Washington and Jefferson fore- 
saw—for some desirable amendments. But 
it is still the supreme law of the land. We 
ought to obey it implicitly. And both in its 
basic provisions, and in the underlying po- 
litical philosophy these provisions reflect. 
the Constitution remains to this day what 
Tocqueville termed it, the most perfect fed- 
eral constitution that ever existed.“ 

Even the briefest examination into these 
basic provisions, in terms of the case of 
States’ rights, will disclose certain political 
truths the high priests of centralization can- 
not exorcise by the sweet smoke of pedantry. 
Our Union was formed by the States, acting 
as States; all political powers exercised by 
the central government come by delegation 
from the States; the States alone have in- 
herent powers, while the central government 
has none—save those it has assumed by 
usurpation. If the structure of our govern- 
ment ever is to be altered in any essential 
respect, the States will have to do it. This 
ultimate sovereign power—"the will to en- 
act, the power to execute,” as John Taylor 
of Caroline termed it—resides finally with 
the States. If the Union ever were to be dis- 
solved, it would be as a consequence of State 
action; and the States would survive. 

The objective student of the Constitution 
who undertakes to read our charter in terms 
of the State and central government rela- 
tionship may be astonished at what he finds. 
Before he is well launched into Article I, he 
is brought up short by the fact that mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives are 
chosen not “by the people,” but by “the 
people of the several States.” The lower 
chamber was intended to represent people 
by the numbers, but the notable fact is 
that no congressional district stretches across 
a State line. These districts are fixed by State 
authority. 

Who are these “people of the several 
States” who are to elect the Representatives? 
What authority fixes their qualifications to 
vote? Why, plainly, “the electors in each 
State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of 
the State legislature.” What of a candidate 
for the House? He must be at least twenty- 
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five years old; he must have been at least 
seven years a citizen—but to these fairly uni- 
versal standards, one more is added: He must 
be an inhabitant of that State “in which” 
he shall be chosen. 

I put “in which” in quotation marks in 
order to emphasize a subtle but significant 
distinction that appears in the following sec- 
tion as to Senators. A Senator must be at 
least thirty; he must have been nine years 
a citizen; and he must be an inhabitant of 
that State “for which“ he shall be chosen. 
The deliberate choice of prepositions points 
up both the equality of States and the role 
of Senators. Until the unfortunate adoption 
of the Seventeenth Amendment in 1913, Sen- 
ators were chosen by State Legislatures and 
served in effect as State ambassadors. 

Pursuing the constitutional provisions as 
to States, cne finds the entire Constitution 
strung upon a thread of State responsibili- 
ties and restraints. The very words “State” or 
“States” appear more than ninety times; the 
word “nation,” in reference to the United 
States of America, never appears at all. Our 
Republic three times is referred to as this 
Union” and once as “the land,” but every 
other reference is simply to “the United 
States —and the proper noun is always 
treated as a plural noun. 

The longer one reflects upon the Constitu- 
tion, and upon the writings of the Founding 
Fathers, the more apparent two political 
truths become. The first deals with the source 
of political power; the second deals with the 
restraints upon power. The advocate of 
“States’ rights” would like to be heard on 
both of them. 

It is astonishing how many persons in pub- 
lic life never have grasped—or even thought 
about—the, origin and abiding location of 
political power in the United States. This 
power now flows from fifty identical springs, 
filling fifty separate but identical reservoirs. 
And whatever powers may be vested, now or 
hereafter, in the central government, these 
powers must flow upward from the State res- 
ervoirs. The flow never goes the other way. 
If beginning students of the Constitution 
were asked to understand one truth only of 
their government, they could not do better 
than to begin with this: The Constitution 
acts upon the States in a prohibitory fashion 
only. 

This is not true of the Constitution's ac- 
tion upon the central government. The Con- 
stitution both authorizes the central govern- 
ment to do certain things, and prohibits the 
central government from doing certain 
things, but at no point does the Constitu- 
tion authorize or permit the States to do 
anything. As a consequence, members of the 
Congress embarking upon some legislative 
scheme must ask themselves two questions: 
(1) Are we permitted to do this under the 
Constitution? and (2) Are we prohibited 
from doing this under the Constitution? The 
States have no such problems. They have all 
powers to begin with. Their search is for a 
prohibition only, and if they find nothing in 
the Constitution prohibiting them from a 
particular course of ection, they are free to 
proceed. 

The Tenth Amendment makes this clear 
beyond peradventure. It is the key that un- 
locks every mystery of our form of govern- 
ment; it is the very polar star of our funda- 
mental charter. The powers [let us note the 
noun] not delegated [let us note the verb] 
to the United States by the Constitution 
[let us pause especially upon that preposi- 
tional phrase], nor prohibited by it [the 
antecedent of “it” is “Constitution”] to the 
States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively [there is profound meaning in that 
adverb] or to the people.” 

Why was this amendment demanded, in 
New Hampshire no less than in Virginia, in 
Rhode Island no less than in South Caro- 
lina? The object was to give expression to 
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the underlying philosophy of the people on 
whom this Constitution was to act directly. 
They meant to restrain. They knew, as Jef- 
ferson remarked, that “the natural progress 
of things is for liberty to yield and govern- 
ment to gain ground,” and they hoped to 
create a government that would gain as 
little such ground as possible. Thus, it will 
be observed that the Constitution is in 
many ways a very negative document. 
Wherever there is a giving, there is almost 
always a snatching back; the whole instru- 
ment abounds in “noes,” “nots,” neither.“ 
and “nors.” The list of prohibitions flatly 
imposed upon the central government is 
long, but when the framers had finished 
their work, the States found the list not 
yet long enough, so they added ten broad 
amendments more. The prohibitions im- 
posed by the States upon their own exercise 
of power, especially in the tenth section of 
Article I, are scarcely less impressive. 

This self-evident desire to restrain all gov- 
ernment pervades the entire document. Ours 
was to be a limited government. That was 
the whole reason the framers enumerated 
the powers vested in the Congress, with such 
tedious care that the power to punish 
counterfeiting is separated from the power 
to coin money, and the power to support an 
army is not joined by even a conjunction to 
the power to maintain a navy. Here every 
separate sentence is numbered; every par- 
ticular power is spelled out. And what a 
mockery it is of their prudent labors to see 
men contend for the absurd notion that 
the power to lay taxes “to provide for the 
general welfare” vests the Congress with the 
power to do whatever Congress pleases! Such 
& construction reduces the Constitution to 
blank paper; it arrogates to judges and to 
congressmen the bumptious authority 
claimed by Humpty-Dumpty, to whom words 
meant what he chose them to mean, and 
neither more nor less. If all powers were 
delegated to the central government, then 
none remained exclusively with the States; 
the bulk of the Constitution is mere sur- 
plusage, and the Tenth Amendment is a 
fraud; the authors of The Federalist were 
masters of deceit, and the written English 
language is become the babble of idiots. Yet 
these are the ends the advocates of cen- 
tralization would put upon us; the reversal 
of the flow of power, the upending of our 
structure, so that the foundation is on top 
and the gables down below; they would 
have us abandon the restraints and limita- 
tions that long ago were laid upon the 
States themselves, and imposed on their cen- 
tral government by their own joint action. 

Now, all of this is not to suggest that the 
United States do not comprise a “nation.” 
Of course they do. Neither is it to suggest 
that some sharp line always has separated 
the powers delegated from the powers re- 
served. From the beginning, there has been 
a blurring and a mixing; the popular image 
of two governmental spheres, each rotating 
perfectly in its own separate orbit, touching 
but never overlapping, has notbing in his- 
tory to commend it. Nevertheless, the dual 
structure remains, and a full understanding 
of this concept is imperative to any under- 
standing of how our Republic functions. 

“The people of the United States consti- 
tute one nation, under one government, and 
this government, within the scope of the 
powers with which it is invested, is supreme,” 
wrote Chief Justice Chase in 1868. “On the 
other hand, the people of each State com- 
prise a State, having its own government, and 
endowed with all the functions essential to 
separate and independent existence. The 
States disunited might continue to exist. 
Without the States in union, there could be 
no such political body as the United States.” 

Notice Chase's careful qualification: The 
central government is supreme “within the 
scope of the powers with which it is in- 
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vested.” And whence came this investiture? 
Not from the people in one great body. The 
powers of the central government, as Madi- 
son pointed out in the Virginia Convention 
of 1787, came from “the people as composing 
thirteen sovereignties.“ That is to say, the 
powers came from the States. 

Yet a statement of this truth implies no 
hostility to a strong national government. 
The Federal government is our government; 
we owe obedience and allegiance to it. The 
plan of our Fathers, and it was a good plan, 
was simply to assure the people the best of 
both worlds—a central government strong 
enough to act boldly and powerfully in the 
preservation of national security and in the 
promotion of truly national interests, yet not 
so strong that it would swallow up the ad- 
ministration of those local and domestic re- 
sponsibilities which the people wanted kept 
close at hand. 

Tocqueville put it simply. The federal sys- 
tem was created, he observed, “with the in- 
tention of combining the different advan- 
tages which result from the magnitude and 
the littleness of nations,” and he went on to 
describe these advantages as he perceived 
them in America: 

In great centralized nations the legislator 
is obliged to give a character of uniformity 
to the laws, which does not always suit the 
diversity of customs and districts; as he 
takes no cognizance of special cases, he can 
only proceed upon general principles; and 
the population are obliged to conform to the 
requirements of the laws, since legislation 
cannot adapt itself to the exigencies and the 
customs of the population, which is a great 
cause of trouble and misery. This disadvan- 
tage does not exist in confederations; Con- 
gress regulates the principal measures of the 
national government, and all the details of 
the administration are reserved to the pro- 
vincial legislatures. One can hardly imagine 
how much this division of sovereignty con- 
tributes to the well-being of each of the 
States that compose the Union.‘ 

At a later point, I want to touch upon the 
troubles that arise when the central govern- 
ment ceases to heed “the diversity of cus- 
toms and of districts.” Here I would dwell 
a little longer upon the political insight, as 
I conceive it, that went into the structure 
of our government. The Founding Fathers 
wanted not only to restrain all governments. 
They wanted also to preserve that sense of 
close community which is the starting point 
of political well-being. Burke, in his Reflec- 
tions on the Revolution in France, put it 
this way: “To be attached to the subdivi- 
sion, to love the little platoon we belong to 
in society, is the first principle (the germ 
as it were) of public affections. It is the 
first link in the series by which we proceed 
towards a love to our country, and to man- 
kind.” “ 


Let that sense of community be dulled or 
lost, and something precious is abandoned. 
Let local powers atrophy, and State preroga- 
tives decline, and the wellspring of patriot- 
ism inevitably must run thin. For this sense 
of community, unless it is nurtured at home, 
cannot flourish and retain its simple vitality 
in a “community” that stretches from 
Maine to Hawaii and from the Florida keys 
to the Alaskan tundra. 


Yet it is not necessary to rely upon meta- 
physical reasons for urging a return to the 
balance of powers conceived by the Founding 
Fathers and written into a supreme law that 
must be obeyed until the States themselves 
amend it. There are sound political reasons 
also. And the foremost of these is that the 
separate States ought to remain free—as free 
as possible—to engage in experiment and in- 
novation, I appreciate the argument that 
this freedom of political action may not 


t Democracy in America, Vol. I, pp. 168-69. 
Pp. 71-72. 
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promote the most efficient government; it 
may not be the best for Getting Things 
Done. But it permits us to avoid the blight- 
ing curse of uniformity and regimentation 
which must always be the foe of creative 
political thought. 


I know of no one who has summed up 
this position more admirably than Mr. Jus- 
tice Harlan, in the notable dissenting opinion 
he wrote in the Roth-Alberts case in 1957. 
Two men had been convicted for trafficking 
in obscene materials. Roth under the Fed- 
eral postal laws, Alberts under the State law 
of California. A majority of the court voted 
to uphold both sentences. Harlan objected. 
He was ready to concur in Alberts’ convic- 
tion, for this was under State law; and the 
court’s function, in judging the constitu- 
tionality of such a statute, was not to decide 
whether California's policy were wise, or 
whether the assumptions underlying the 
State's obscenity law were sound. Nothing 
in the Constitution requires California to 
accept as truth the most advanced and 
sophisticated psychiatric opinion.” The first 
question was whether the Constitution pro- 
hibited California from enacting the law; 
if not, the Court's only remaining duty was 
to decide whether Alberts had been denied 
due process at his trial. 


It is precisely this intolerable end that 
lies down the path of centralization in the 
United States. I have strong reservations 
about extension of the franchise in Georgia 
and Kentucky to young men and women of 
eighteen, for I incline to the view that the 
franchise should not be broadened, but re- 
stricted. Yet I am delighted to see them 
undertake the experiment. If my prejudice 
be in error, it may be abandoned in the light 
of their successful experience; but there 
would be no way of learning this on a small 
scale if the Congress, by some distortion of 
its power to alter State regulations prescrib- 
ing the manner of holding elections, were 
to extend the franchise overnight to all 
eighteen-year-olds everywhere. By the same 
token, I have been interested to see Nevada 
experiment with divorce laws that are liberal, 
and South Carolina adhere to divorce laws 
that are strict. Much has been learned 
through the varying approaches of the sepa- 
rate States to problems of forestry, steam 
pollution, conditions of labor, and public 
education. In a thousand areas of human 
conduct, the States and their constituent 
localities constantly are experimenting, and 
this political ferment—this bubbling vital- 
ity—seems to me absolutely essential to the 
continued strength of the Republic as a 
whole. 


One of the reasons for the success of this 
system is that the States and the localities 
must always be closer to the people than the 
central government. In stating this view, I 
respectfully differ from one of my brother 
essayists, who paints a pretty picture of the 
intimacy that exists, especially in the case 
of the farmer, between the Federal govern- 
ment and the individual citizen. It is a pretty 
picture, but a false one. On my own observa- 
tions (apart from the common observation 
of mankind), I would find him clearly wrong. 
Several years ago, in a manifestation of that 
particular lunacy to which newspapermen 
historically are prone, I undertook to run a 
chicken farm. The county agent was indeed 
a source of comfort, and the home-demon- 
stration worker could be summoned to edu- 
cate my wife in the mysteries of a churn. But 
only in a very narrow and technical sense 
were these neighborly plenipotentiaries min- 
isters of the Federal government. In their 
appointment and in their daily activities, 
they were “country people,” different 
in every way from the regional inspec- 
tors of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
sent out to measure one's acres of wheat. Nor 
were the ministrations of even the county 
agents and soil conservation committeemen 
(locally elected) the be all and end-all of 
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farm life. Of far greater Importance were the 
local schools, and the local tax rate, and 
the widening of the road that led to the 
country store. The government that counted 
most, because we felt the greatest sense of 
community with it, was the government at 
the courthouse, and the government at the 
State Capitol. 

A part of this feeling rests in the belief 
that local government can be controlled in 
a way that the central government cannot 
be controlled. Restraints can be applied close 
at hand, through the devices of referendum 
and recall, that cannot be applied far away. 
The county commissioner dwells low on 
Olympus, and the local alderman is acces- 
sible in ways that United States Senators and 
Cabinet Secretaries are not accessible. When 
a citizen of Virginia travels to the Capitol at 
Richmond, he travels with a sure sense of 
participation and of community; he speaks 
to the committees of the General Assembly, 
supporting or opposing particular legislation, 
as a fellow-citizen in the community of four 
million that is Virginia. When he travels to 
the Capitol at Washington, by contrast, he 
feels insecurity gnawing at his vitals. He 
finds the palace ringed by the glassy castles 
of potent baronies—the Machinists, the 
Mineworkers, the Educationists—and the 
marbled catacombs of the Senate Office 
Building are filled with total strangers. In 
this distant opulence, he stands subdued. 


It is out of this sense of helplessness that 
the citizen draws his prudent fear of “Fed- 
eral control.” He sees Federal control as an 
inescapable corollary of Federal aid.” He 
knows that it cannot possibly be otherwise. 
Nor is he the least impressed by the remon- 
strances of political doctors who assure him 
that the history of numerous grant-in-aid 
programs fails to support his apprehension. 


I am told that Federal controls never have 
been oppressive, and that Federal outlays al- 
most invariably are administered by State 
and local functionaries in whom our trust 
may be freely reposed. I am told that I am 
conjuring mere spectres and seeing things in 
the dark. John Marshall long ago (in McCul- 
loch v. Maryland, 1819) struck through these 
specious assurances with a famous line. The 
tax levied by Maryland upon the Bank of 
the United States was not large; Mr. McCul- 
loch could have paid it and the Bank would 
not have gone under. But it was not the 
particular tax that mattered. It was the 
power to tax, for “the power to tax involves 
the power to destroy." And Marshall, agreeing 
for once with Jefferson, scoffed at the idea of 
having confidence in the States to exercise 
this power wisely: 


If the States may tax one instrument em- 
ployed by the government in the execution 
of its powers, they may tax any and every 
other instrument. They may tax the mail; 
they may tax the mint; they may tax patent 
rights; they may tax the papers of the cus- 
tom-house; they may tax judicial process; 
they may tax all the means employed by the 
government, to an excess which would defeat 
all the ends of government. This was not in- 
tended by the American people. They did not 
design to make their government dependent 
upon the States. 


The same line of reasoning exactly per- 
suades me to sound a warning against the 
growing absorption of responsibilities by the 
central government. It never was intended 
for the people to be dependent upon Wash- 
ington, either. If the central government can 
aid our disabled, and pension our old people, 
and succour our illegitimate children: if it 
can fill our fish ponds and level our slums; 
if it can build our highways and lay our 
sewers and vaccinate our children and fi- 
nance our college students, it can dominate 
our lives in such a way that freedom is lost 
altogether. It is the power to control that is 
to be feared; and this power to contro! fol- 
lows the Federal dollar as surely as that 
famous lamb accompanied little Mary. And 
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it will follow us to school one day if the 
principle of general aid to public education, 
and especially to teacher salaries, ever is ap- 
proved by the Congress. 

Coming events cast long shadows. I see 
the penumbra approaching and I feel the 
damp wind cold on my neck. Let the man 
who imagines there are “no controls” study 
the disbursement of hospital construction 
grants under the Hill-Burton Act. Let him 
gaze upon the thick manual of federally 
approved regulations by which the inter- 
state highways must be constructed uni- 
formly. Let him ponder the effect of the 
wage controls decreed under the Davis-Bacon 
Act—40,000 local determinations a year, and 
every one of them controlling what shall be 
paid carpenters, pipefitters, and common la- 
borers. We have lately had the example of 
what is known euphemistically as the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, and I find 
in it incipiently the very philosophy that 
seems to me so dangerous for these grants 
are intended chiefly for students agreeable 
to studying what the government wants 
them to study—science, and mathematics, 
and foreign languages. We have opened our 
classroom door, like the flap of the nomad’s 
tent, to a very large camel. I see in the his- 
tory of legislation under the commerce clause 
what lies ahead in education; for the regu- 
lation of commerce that began with the 
steamboats of Gibbons and Ogden has ex- 
panded until even the window washers on 
a local office building are the objects of 
Federal control. The scholarship program 
that begins with a subtle hint of what 
should be learned will yet end in effective 
control of what shall be taught, and to 
whom, and by whom, and in what sort of 
buildings. 

It was to this sort of immoderate greatness 
that Gibbon attributed the decline of Rome. 
It is to this sort of faceless nationalizing, 
to these idiot yells for equality, that our own 
Republic may yet succumb. Long ago a 
petty despot, troubled by insurrection in 
his realm, sent an envoy to Periander for 
advice. The Ambracian tryant did not reply 
directly. He took the envoy into a cornfield, 
and with a sharp blade lopped off the tall- 
est ears until all stalks were standing level. 
The despot’s solution, he meant to say, lay 
in chopping down the strong to equality 
with the weak, for when all men are equal 
none can excel. 

The hard counsel of Periander is lost upon 
some of the more naive envoys of today's 
zealous centralizers, but we may be sure it 
is not wasted on their masters. Their god 
is the brutal bulldozer, squat as a pagan 
idol, whose function is to bring down the 
mountains and to fill up the valleys. They 
fear excellence as they abhor inepitude. The 
diversity of the States offends their petty 
sense of order, and from the comfortable 
living rooms of Scarsdale they weep tears 
for Mississippi. 

The worst fate that could befall this Re- 
public would be for the centralists to impose 
upon this broad land a Procrustean uniform- 
ity that would impoverish the Hudson Valley 
to enrich the catfish Yazoo. If our strength 
be in union, it lles first in apartness. This 
concept is the spark that kindled the Amer- 
ican flame; it is the very soul of our Re- 
public, and we ought never to trade it off 
to the centralist Mephistopheles who prom- 
ises a beautiful Utopia but would deliver a 
dreary Hell. 


In thus contending for a tightly limited 
central government, no thoughful States’ 
righter would want to be misunderstood. If 
he urges the importance of the Tenth 
Amendment, he urges with equal vigor the 
propriety of Article I, Section 8. In matters 
of foreign policy, in the waging of war, in 
the coinage of money, in the full and effi- 
cient operation of all these delegated powers 
that are in fact national in their scope—in 
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all of these, the advocate of strict construc- 
tion yields to the central authority gladly. 
He is not asking that Delaware be admitted 
to NATO, or that a first reliance in some 
war with Russia be placed on the Georgia 
militia. 

He is urging simply that we cherish a 
reasoned veneration for established institu- 
tions, and that we preserve a decent obedi- 
ence to the form and spirit and meaning of 
the Constitution. He knows that fallible man 
will err, and he conceives it better to risk 
wrongs imposed upon one State than to 
hazard misjudgments that fall upon fifty. 
He is no foe of “national greatness.” He is 
merely convinced that national greatness 
may best be achieved by building upon the 
solid foundation of personal liberty, indi- 
vidual attainment, and local responsibility 
erected by the wisest men the Republic will 
ever know. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the vote 
on the conference report occur at 2 p.m. 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. BAYH. What is the time situation, 
please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator {from South Carolina has 4 minutes 
and 28 seconds, and the Senator from 
Indiana has 2 hours and 40 minutes. 

Mr. BAYH. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, the real test of the Sen- 
ate is to see how the Senator from Indi- 
ana can squeeze those 2 hours plus in 
before 2 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Speaking 
as the Senator from Michigan, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan is confident that the 
Senator from Indiana can do that. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I think 
there has been ample discussion of this 
bill, and I am wondering about the wis- 
dom of debating the Senate further on 
it. 

However, inasmuch as this is the con- 
summation of almost a 4-year effort 
and inasmuch as I have seldom been in- 
volved in a debate where both sides felt 
as intensely about the merits as this, 
perhaps the Senator from Indiana 
should at least try to summarize the 
position of the proponents. s 

We have sat here all morning and lis- 
tened to some of the most severe criti- 
cism directed at this bill, more severe 
than any I have heard since I have been 
in the Senate. My distinguished col- 
league from South Carolina has de- 
scribed this as one of the most danger- 
ous bills to come before the Congress in 
his 26 years. That covers a pretty broad 
spectrum. 

My other colleagues who have led the 
opposition very sincerely share the con- 
cern of the Senator from South Carolina. 
The Senator from Indiana in no way 
wants to impugn the motives of our col- 
leagues. The fact is they feel very sin- 
cerely about this as well as very strongly 
about it, and it is for that reason that 
the Senator from Indiana would like to 
put the Recorp straight from the stand- 
point of those of us who have been 
working on this bill for so long. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. William Miller be per- 
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mitted access to the floor during the de- 
bate on this conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that an editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Post on 
May 5 be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

"60s NOSTALGIA ON THE HILL 

After three unsuccessful attempts, the 
Senate has finally voted to shut off a fli- 
buster that was a nostalgia trip to the 508. 
The issue was the one that used to tie the 
Senate in parliamentary knots for weeks: 
states’ rights versus civil rights. But the 
rules are different now (only 60 votes are 
needed to close debate), and far fewer people 
are engaged in the conflict. 

This filibuster was aimed at killing a bill 
permitting the attorney general to bring 
lawsuits on behalf of inmates who are being 
abused in state hospitals, jails and juvenile 
institutions. It is, in considerable part, merely 
a housekeeping measure. The Justice Depart- 
ment already gets involved in many of these 
cases once inmates file suit themselves. But 
that fact has been overshadowed, as have 
many of the arguments for the bill (inmates 
do not make good lobbyists), by the violent 
opposition that has appeared. 

What is the problem? The proposal, accord- 
ing to Sen. Strom Thurmond, is “one of the 
most dangerous bills that has come before 
Congress in the 26 years I have been a mem- 
ber.” According to Sen. J. James Exon, its 
effect would be to “place the bureaucracy of 
the Justice Department on the backs” of 
elected and appointed state officials every- 
where. And so on. 

These men, and the bill's other opponents, 
are indulging in overkill. In fact, all the poor 
bill does is let the attorney general file suit 
on behalf of inmates after he has discovered 
that an institution has a “pattern or prac- 
tice” of subjecting inmates to “egregious or 
flagrant” conditions that deprive them of 
their legal rights. And he can bring such a 
case only after he has warned the state that 
the charge is imminent and has explained to 
state officials what changes he thinks are 
necessary in the way the inmates are treated 
and has tried to solve the matter informally. 

Those conditions were added to the bill to 
mollify some senators and state attorneys 
general who claim to believe the federal 
government has no business watching out 
for the rights of people who are confined in 
state prisons and hospitals. But that is the 
proper business of the federal government. 
Even inmates in such places have federal 
rights, and the history of recent years is 
replete with shameful stories of how such 
inmates have had their rights stripped away. 

This is a pure civil-rights struggle, the 
genuine article, and one of the few in the 
present session of Congress. Now that the 
filibuster has been broken, the Senate should 
pass the bill quickly. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I further ask 
unanimous consent that a letter from the 
Attorney General of the United States. 
which summarizes his assessment of 
what powers he will have under this bill, 
be printed in the Recorp as part of the 
legislative history on this bill. 

There being no obiection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1980. 
Hon. Ben BAYH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on the Constitu- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: As the Senate con- 

tinues its consideration of the Conference 
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Report to accompany H.R. 10, Civil Rights 
of Institutionalized Persons, I want to re- 
iterate that the Department of Justice in- 
tends to exercise the litigating authority to 
be granted by this legislation with utmost 
discretion and full regard for the legitimate 
rights of states and other public entities. 

As you know, the legislation contains ex- 
tensive pre-filing requirements, including 
certification to the court that appropriate 
state officials were given full notice of the 
Department's intention to investigate and 
possibly file suit. A similar certification 
would be required prior to intervention in 
ongoing litigation. 

No other federal civil rights statute has 
comparable pre-litigation restrictions. For 
example, neither the fair housing, voting 
rights, equal employment, nor the school 
desegregation civil rights statutes require 
advance notice to an affected governmental 
entity before suit is filed by the Attorney 
General. Nor, of course, is there any mini- 
mum time after notice before suit can be 
filed under these statutes. Unlike these other 
statutes, H.R. 10 also requires pre-suit con- 
sultation and advice about how the alleged 
violations would be corrected and thus elimi- 
nate the need for suit. 

All of these procedural requirements 
would, of course, supplement our obligations 
to determine that the abuses in the affected 
institution were extremely grave and so 
widespread that they were systemic to the 
operations of the institution. 

We share your eloquently expressed con- 
viction that without such authority, those 
rare state and local entities that grossly 
violate the rights of their citizens, may do 
so with impunity. The record amassed dur- 
ing consideration of this legislation proves 
that no humane government can permit 
such abuses of Individual rights to continue 
unattended. H.R. 10 will permit the Depart- 
ment of Justice to bring into court those gov- 
ernmental entities whose practices offend the 
consciences of us all. We will do so only with 
the greatest possible sensitivity to the in- 
tegrity of our federal system, while recogniz- 
ing that no issue of states rights can super- 
sede the basic human rights to which this 
legislation is addressed. 

Sincerely, 
BENJAMIN R. CIVILETTTI, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, inasmuch as 
the Attorney General is the one who is 
charged with the function of carrying 
out the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment under this bill, it is most appro- 
priate and significant to have his inter- 
pretation of what we are doing here 
printed in the Recorp at this time. 

Mr. President, there have been a lot of 
very sincere charges made about what 
this bill does and what this conference 
report does. As I said a moment ago, I 
am sure they are absolutely sincere, 
tremendously motivated, but they are 
also absolutely wrong. I have heard it 
said that this bill is a copout, a capitula- 
tion, on the part of the Senate conferees, 
in which we have deserted the position of 
the Senate. 

Anyone who wants to read this con- 
ference report I invite him to do so and 
to carefully compare the House position 
and the Senate position. I am sure that 
any objective appraisal will come to the 
same conclusion as the Senator from 
Indiana. I have been involved in a num- 
ber of conference reports in my 18 years 
in the Senate. I have never been in- 
volved in a conference report where you 
had strong differences of opinion between 
the House and the Senate where the Sen- 
ate got about 95 percent of the candy. 
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and that is what we have come home 
with here, at least 95 percent, and it will 
probably be closer to 98 percent. 

Talk about striking “wanton and will- 
ful” after “egregious and flagrant,” what 
does that really mean? It does not change 
the meaning at all. What the Justice De- 
partment was concerned about with 
“wanton and willful” was not only that 
you would have to find people being 
tortured, not only have to find people 
dying under certain conditions, but you 
would have to find the fact of “egregious 
and flagrant” conduct and you would 
have to prove that the Governor of the 
State intentionally, willfully, and wan- 
tonly participated in that kind of con- 
duct. 

Mr. President, no one is suggesting 
that the attorneys general or the Gover- 
nors of the States are willfully and wan- 
tonly participating in that kind of treat- 
ment or abuse of these inmates. I do not 
believe we have a Governor or an attor- 
ney general, and certainly we have in 
our body distinguished former Governors 
and former attorneys general, who have 
been involved in this kind of confronta- 
tion with the Federal Government, and I 
do not believe for a moment that they 
willfully and wantonly participated in 
that. 

I would like to point out for those who 
want to proceed further to examine what 
we have actually done on page 11 of the 
report. We have pointed out that this es- 
tablishes a higher standard than that re- 
quired of plaintiffs other than the United 
States, and the reason we have done that 
is because of the great care that must be 
taken when the Federal Government sues 
another government, either a State or 
local government. 

So let there be no doubt about the fact 
that egregious and flagrant conduct, 
absent the “willful and wanton,” estab- 
lishes an extremely high burden on the 
Federal Government. The conditions 
have to be severe. 

I would like to thank my distinguished 
colleague from Utah (Mr. Haren) for 
hanging tight, for hanging in there, with 
the Senator from Indiana as we negoti- 
ated with our colleagues in the House. 
They felt very strongly about this, and 
we came back with about 95 percent of 
what the Senate wanted. 

I make no apologies whatsoever for the 
kind of agreement we reached. I have 
never been involved in a conference 
where the Senate came out so well. 

Let me suggest that those of us who 
have been working on S. 10 do not sug- 
gest this is a panacea for poor condi- 
tions in our institutions. This is not going 
to resolve all of the problems. I think it is 
going to help. It is going to help solve 
some of the worst problems. It is going to 
help solve the problems about which 
there can be no doubt and for which 
there can be no excuse that the Govern- 
ment of the United States sit passively 
and lets its citizens be subjected to this 
kind of treatment, which is a clear and 
present danger to a violation of their 
rights under statute, and in the case of 
the penal institutions it has to be a vio- 
lation of their rights under the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 


Let us look at the record, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We have had a whole array of con- 
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cerns expressed by our colleagues who 
have been personally involved in the Fed- 
eral Government’s coming into their 
States and bringing suits under present 
law and under the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Let us assume that those accusations 
were accurate. I am certain my col- 
leagues who made those assertions felt 
they were accurate, but a careful exami- 
nation of some of the facts might lead 
one to conclude that there is something 
to be said for the other side of that argu- 
ment. But let us assume that the position 
of our distinguished colleague from Ne- 
braska, who argued very persuasively, 
and our colleague from Oklahoma and 
our colleague from Missouri, both of 
whom have been personally involved, our 
colleague from North Carolina, who has 
been involved in this kind of confronta- 
tion with the Federal Government, let us 
assume they were accurate and that 
abuse of the Federal power has been 
going on. 

Let us further assume that S. 10 does 
not pass, and it does not pass because 
the case of the opposition that this will 
be an unconscionable usurpation of 
States rights by the long and powerful 
arm of the Federal Government is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. President, does anyone in this 
body believe if S. 10 passes that this 
abuse which has been described before 
this body is going to stop? It is not, be- 
cause the Justice Department will be op- 
erating under this same set of rules, the 
same absence of limitations that has ex- 
isted during the time frame expressed 
very specifically, with deep concern, by 
our colleagues, 

I see no reason why the Justice De- 
partment should change its practice, al- 
though if all those conditions described 
by our colleagues are accurate, I find 
them very abusive, and if I were Attorney 
General or if I were a Governor and I had 
a knock on the door in the middle of the 
night to open the gate and show me the 
records, no advance notice, I would be 
very much offended. 

Now, let me repeat one more time that 
if S. 10 fails, the very abuses that have 
been discussed here will continue. 

Let us now assume that in 1 hour our 
colleagues vote and the majority of them 
vote as they have previously and S. 10 
becomes law. Then what will happen? 

I suggest to my distinguished col- 
leagues there will be fair and specific 
limitations placed on the Justice De- 
partment before it can get involved in 
any action against State or local govern- 
ment. 

What are these limitations? Well, just 
to hit a few, first of all, we are not talk- 
ing about just statutory violations. We 
are talking about, as far as penal insti- 
tution inmates, it has to be a clear vio- 
lation of constitutional rights, cruel and 
unusual punishment, some of the abusive 
kinds of acts for which there can be no 
excuse. 

After all, I think it is fair to suggest 
that one standard be applied to penal 
inmates who have abused the law and 
thus are in prison because of an offense 
against society, on the one hand, and 
those who are in penal institutions, those 
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in some of our homes for the elderly, who 
have not offended society at all, that a 
different standard should be established 
for them on the other side. 

But, be that as it may, even one who 
has been incarcerated for a violation 
against society, a crime against society, 
they are human beings. They are not 
animals. And to subject them to con- 
stitutional violations, it seems to me, is 
contrary to the way a civilized society 
should run its institutionalized struc- 
ture. 

On the other hand, if you have our 
older folks, some of them in homes for 
the elderly run by the State, if you have 
retarded children in institutional struc- 
tures for our retarded, if you have adults 
in mental institutions, even to protect 
their rights, the abuse in question has 
to be egregious and flagrant. It cannot 
be because the walls are not the right 
color or you do not have the kind of a 
diet that you might read about in Good 
Housekeeping magazine or you do not 
have the kind of rehabilitation programs 
that we would like to think existed. 

No; that is not the kind of abuse that 
lets the Federal Government get in- 
volved. We are talking about serious 
shortcomings, egregious and flagrant, 
that is not required now before the At- 
torney General can get involved. So we 
are establishing a higher standard before 
the Attorney General can intervene and 
join with a suit that has been brought. 

We are also providing that the Attor- 
ney General should give the Governor 
significant notice, notice before investi- 
gation. That is not provided under the 
present law. 

We are requiring that the Attorney 
General counsel and try to work out the 
differences of opinion and to solve the 
problem by voluntary means. That is not 
required under present law. 

(Mr. BOREN assumed the chair.) 

Mr. BAYH. There need be no notice 
now. There need not be notice to the 
Governor or to the Attorney General. 
There need be no effort to try to work out 
the situation voluntarily, as I would like 
to think things should be done. That is 
not required under the law now. We are 
putting that in this bill. 

We are requiring that the Attorney 
General specify the specifics, the facts, 
the times, the place, the kind of remedy 
that can solve the problem. That is re- 
quired before the Attorney General can 
intervene. That is not required under 
present law. He can just walk right on in 
—no notice, no specific allegations, no 
suggestions as to what the remedy should 
be. But under S. 10 those are required. 

Now, let us assume that, after all of 
this has happened, there cannot be a 
resolution to the situation and the At- 
torney General believes there have been 
egregious and flagrant violations or a 
constitutional right violation and de- 
termines in good conscience that he must 
intervene. Even then, before he can file 
that case, before he can intervene in that 
case, he has to notify the Governor in ad- 
vance that he is going to do that. 

Mr. President, I do not know what 
more we could ask. Frankly, I do not 
think we should ask less. I find this mid- 
night raiding into the States, knocking 
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on the door of an institution without ad- 
vance notice, without an effort to co- 
operate, I find that unconscionable. 

So I make no apologies to those who 
perhaps feel we have gone too far. This 
is not a perfect bill. Some of us would 
like to change different things about it. 
But I think we have gone as far as we 
can in good conscience to try to create 
an environment of cooperation. And 
what I would hope we would find is that 
we would find a number of these difficult 
situations resolved voluntarily instead of 
having these raiding situations in which 
the Attorney General of the United States 
really is abusive to the State officials. 

Now, let us look at another point in 
question. What I have referred to before 
is as honest a recapitulation of where 
we are and where we will be under this 
bill as far as intervention is concerned. 

There are two ways in which the At- 
torney General can get involved in bring- 
ing an action under S. 10. One is by in- 
tervention. The other is by initiation. 
The present law permits intervention. So 
without misleading my colleagues, the 
kind of protections that we have pro- 
vided in the bill limit the ability of the 
Attorney General compared to the un- 
limited capacity he has to get involved by 
intervening in a case that has already 
been brought. 

We have added an additional right 
given the Attorney General, additional 
authority to initiate suits in exchange 
for limiting his authority to intervene. 

Now, the court will not permit the At- 
torney General to initiate suits. He is 
constrained to joining in suits that have 
already been brought by a patient or an 
inmate or by certain citizens groups that 
bring a case in behalf of the patient in 
question. 


The fact that the Attorney General 
has been unable to initiate cases means 
that he must wait until someone else has 
been able to bring a case and then either 
he joins in that case or he has no op- 
portunity to get involved, which means 
that often the Attorney General can see a 
situation which is worse, where the abuse 
is worse, but because no one is able to 
initiate a case, no citizen is able to initi- 
ate a case, the Attorney General cannot 
get involved in that particular case but 
can join in intervening in a suit that 
may not be as meritorious and involve 
as flagrant a violation and as severe abuse 
as would be the case in some institutions 
where he cannot initiate a case on his 
own. 


So, what we are trying to do in S. 10, 
Mr. President, is to say that we would 
hope that the Attorney General would 
not have to bring a suit. In that regard 
we have done everything I know how to 
do to just require a volunteer effort to see 
if we cannot get people together and 
knock a few heads and see if we cannot 
recognize a problem and get the States, 
of their own volition, to solve the problem 
and keep Uncle Sam out of it. 


In the event that cannot be done, we 
feel that the Attorney General should 
have the right to initiate suits where the 
problem is the worst and not be limited to 
just following another plaintiff who may 
have been able to bring a case but not on 
as strong a ground to relief as serious 
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abuse as would be the case if the Attor- 
ney General initiated the suit on his own. 

What is this going to mean, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

We are led to believe by the opponents 
that here we have Uncle Sam coming in 
like Paul Revere in the middle of the 
night, imposing the long, cruel arm of the 
Federal Government on the States. 

Mr. President, I understand the pas- 
sions involved in this, but we have tried 
the best I know how, the best Senator 
Harck knows how, and several of us on 
this subcommittee know how, to limit the 
power of the Attorney General to initiate 
suits to those places where we really have 
@ problem. Here again we have put the 
same constraints on the Attorney Gen- 
eral for initiating a suit that we have 
placed on the Attorney General for join- 
ing in and intervening in a suit that is 
already brought. 

What are these? There has to be seri- 
ous abuse, egregious and flagrant con- 
duct. In the case of a prison inmate, it 
has to be an outright violation of con- 
stitutional rights. 

We have also required advance notice 
to be given to the Governor before the 
investigation starts. We have required a 
specification of all the dates, the facts, 
the specifics of the charges. We have re- 
quired that the Attorney General also 
point out what the remedies might be. 
We have also required the Attorney Gen- 
eral to try to do everything possible to 
counsel and to voluntarily resolve the 
problem. 

Then if the Attorney General comes to 
the conclusion that a suit must be filed, 
we require advance notice that the suit 
is going to be filed. None of this, of 
course, is now required for intervention. 
We have required all of these protections 
for the States and local governments for 
intervention, and have applied the same 
protections in the case where the Attor- 
ney General has decided to initiate suit. 

There has been a good deal of discus- 
sion here, Mr. President, about one par- 
ticular change and that we felt was a 
fair resolution of differences in language 
between the House and the Senate in the 
report, in which we suggested that the 
court, in determining whether the Attor- 
ney General had met the burden of notice 
and consultation and efforts to volun- 
tarily resolve the problem, could take 
into consideration the reasonableness of 
the State, their willingness to cooperate. 

We are told that this has no real 
meaning. 

Well, I think most Federal court judges 
are able to tell whether the State has 
responded reasonably to the Attorney 
General’s efforts to find a voluntary 
resolution of the problem. For example, 
if the Governor has said, “I refuse to talk 
to you about it,” that, it seems to me, 
would be unreasonable. How can you 
expect the Attorney General to try to 
find a voluntary compliance situation 
and resolve it without getting involved 
if the Governor says, “I do not even want 
to talk to you”? 

Suppose, after notice of investigation 
and after those safeguards have been 
met, the Attorney General says, “We 
would like to look at the records to see 
whether the allegations are accurate or 
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whether they are false,” and the attor- 
ney general of the State says, “I am 
sorry, we are going to keep them locked 
up in our safe. The National Guard will 
keep you from getting in there,” or some- 
thing like that that is equally ridiculous. 

I think that would be unreasonable. 
That is the kind of thing we have been 
talking about, where there has been an 
absolute unwillingness on the part of the 
State authorities to participate in the 
dialog necessary to resolve a problem 
amicably, voluntarily, and to avoid some 
of the kinds of confrontations which 
have been expressed very sincerely by 
the Senator from Oklahoma, the dis- 
tinguished Presiding Officer, the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska, and 
some others who have had personal ex- 
periences which I have found abhorrent, 
and over which we are trying to find a 
way to resolve problems without major 
confrontations. 

Though I know those on the other side 
feel that we have not met this test, cer- 
tainly it is the judgment of those com- 
ing before the Senate urging support of 
S. 10 that we have gone as far as we can 
reasonably go to demand voluntary com- 
pliance, consultation. In those States 
where the States say, “You have no right 
to be concerned about what we do to our 
citizens,” in those instances it seems to 
me the Federal Government, the Attor- 
ney General acting on behalf of Con- 
gress, has the responsibility to recognize 
the fact that State citizens also are U.S. 
citizens and they are protected by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. President, I would like to exam- 
ine a little bit further what we are really 
doing in this bill. We have heard such 
cries of outrage about the excesses of 
this bill. Some may not like this bill. It 
is fair game for everyone to interpret it 
as one might. 

What this bill does is provide standing 
for the Attorney General, which has been 
given to him in many other instances in- 
volving civil rights law. Despite asser- 
tions to the contrary, this right given the 
Attorney General to deal with the viola- 
tions of rights of institutionalized citizens 
is not unprecedented. It exists in equal 
education statutes, equal employment 
laws, and others, in a whole array of civil 
rights laws. 

In fact, the Senator from Indiana had 
the privilege of being in this body during 
the sixties and the early seventies when 
we were passing a whole array of civil 
rights laws to try, at long last, to get the 
vestiges of slavery behind us. I do not re- 
call another single civil rights bill that is 
now in the lawbooks of this country, 
protecting the rights of our citizens in a 
wide variety of areas, that has the kind 
of limitations that we have carefully 
placed on the rights of the Attorney Gen- 
eral in this bill. I have heard a lot of 
prophets of doom here speak about how 
far-reaching this is. But I have not yet 
heard a single rebuttal of what the Sen- 
ator from Indiana said earlier and is re- 
peating now, that we have put more safe- 
guards, more requirements, on the Attor- 
ney General, before he can get involved 
to prohibit the violation of human rights, 
in this bill than in any other civil rights 
statute. 
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I quote just one sentence from the At- 
torney General’s letter, which I recently 
put in the Recorp. He starts the third 
paragraph of that letter by saying, “No 
other Federal civil rights statute has 
comparable prelitigation restrictions.” 

Those are the facts, Mr. President. As 
I say, you can still be against the bill, 
with good intentions oppose it, but you 
cannot say that we have not gone about 
as far as we can go to see that this power 
is limited to those areas of particularly 
grievous abuse. 

I do not like to be overly dramatic, but 
in an effort to show the Senate and those 
who may be observing from outside the 
Senate what we are trying to do here, I 
think perhaps we ought to have a few 
case histories of the kind of abuse that 
concerns the Senator from Indiana. I do 
not like to have the Federal Government 
get involved in State government and I 
do not believe for a moment that those 
who are opposing this legislation, who 
have been in positions of State authority, 
condone the kind of abuse that the Sen- 
ator from Indiana is about to refer to. 
But the facts have been that this kind of 
abuse has existed and it is this kind of 
abuse that this bill is designed to stop. 

I have heard witnesses describe graph- 
ically how they watched children as they 
choked to death on their food because of 
the need to feed mentally retarded chil- 
dren their meals in under 3 minutes—3 
minutes to feed children who had motor 
impairment. 

In other words, the staff care for men- 
tally retarded children was so inefficient 
that they just shoveled the food down 
them as you would shovel wheat down 
a grader, and the kids could not chew 
as fast as the food came in, and they 
choked to death. 

Nobody likes to see that kind of thing 
happen. Nobody would condone it. But 
if conditions exist that so few resources 
are committed to an institution and 
there is that kind of management of an 
institution, we just cannot sit still and 
let people, children—mentally retarded, 
motor-impaired children—be subjected 
to that kind of treatment. 

I have seen exhibits which include pic- 
tures of children tied spread-eagled to 
their cribs, where they were forced to 
lie like that for hours, sometimes for 
days, covered with burlap, with the only 
opening for their eyes. Nobody in any 
State official authority condones that 
kind of situation, but it has existed. We 
have had children tied to their beds. We 
have had them handcuffed to their beds. 
We have had adults kept in strait- 
jackets, day after day, for weeks at a 
time—mentally retarded. 

Do we not have a responsibility, I ask, 
given that kind of situation, to do some- 
thing about it? We have seen the 
evidence. 

We have heard the testimony about 
homosexual abuse of paraplegic prison- 
ers, unable to defend themselves. We 
have heard about juveniles who were 
sent to segregated homosexual dormito- 
ries as punishment for the infractions of 
the rules of their institution, or chil- 
dren who were sutured without any anes- 
thesia, who had their teeth pulled with- 
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out the use of novocain, in institutions 
for the mentally retarded. The doctors 
and dentists in question, when they were 
examined, said they believed the mental- 
ly retarded could not feel pain. 

What kind of doctor or dentist would 
have that kind of insensitivity and that 
lack of understanding about the mentally 
ill? Nurses and aides who testified at the 
trials said it sometimes took 2 or 3 peo- 
ple to hold those children down while 
they sewed up their wounds or while 
they pulled their teeth. 

That is the kind of thing we are talk- 
ing about. We ought to stop that. When 
we so ignore the need for even minimal 
staffing of an institution for the mentally 
retarded that there can be scalding hot 
water applied to certain tender parts of 
the anatomy of the inmates, causing se- 
rious damage—in one instance killing a 
person—are we going to sit still and let 
that kind of thing happen? The Senator 
from Indiana is not. 

Again, I do not for a moment want 
to suggest that those on the other side 
of this bill condoned this kind of condi- 
tion. But it is that kind of condition that 
has existed and it is that kind of condi- 
tion that this bill is designed to prohibit. 

Mr. President, what those of us who 
support H.R. 10 are saying is that when 
we have conditions like that, something 
has to be done. 

The Senator from Indiana has referred 
to the manacling, tying, the straitjacket- 
ing of mentally ill patients. I think the 
most unconscionable kind of treatment 
that has been brought to our attention 
has to do with a little different kind of 
immobilizing of our mentally ill. I want 
to refer to this specific instance: then I 
want to yield to my good friend and col- 
league and coworker from Utah, who, as 
I said earlier, has been a strong sup- 
porter, has been a craftsman, as we have 
tried to tailor this legislation to deal with 
the real abuse and limit the ability of 
Uncle Sam to get involved in some of 
these midnight raids. 

Let me show a specific example of what 
we are trying to prohibit here. Unfor- 
tunately, thousands of children are born 
in this country every year who are not in 
complete control of their faculties. They 
are mentally retarded, they are slow 
learners, they fit into a wide variety of 
categories which those of us who have 
been more fortunate, or not so unfortu- 
nate, as parents might say are not nor- 
mal children. Why this kind of thing 
happens, the Senator from Indiana is 
powerless to understand. However, here 
these children are. Through the invest- 
ment of a significant amount of re- 
sources—Federal, State, local, voluntary 
resources—through the tireless efforts of 
Scientists and researchers, we have found 
ways to take many of those youngsters 
and rehabilitate them, retrain them, re- 
equip them so they can become produc- 
ing members of society. 

To utilize these new techniques, it is 
important to start this retraining, this 
rehabilitation, this therapy, early in the 
life of the children. However, in some of 
the institutions in question here, the new 
way of keeping a mentally retarded child 
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in line and keeping him out from under 
foot is not to tie him or to handcuff him 
or to straitjacket him. We can take pho- 
tographs of things like that and that 
does not look good in the newspaper. 

The new technique is to drug him with 
barbiturates or other kinds of psycho- 
tropic drugs. In essence, to use mental 
handcuffs so that these children just lie 
there day after day. Put another pill in 
the food or in the drinking water so that 
these children are absolutely no trouble. 

What happens, of course, when chil- 
dren are treated for a period of time in 
that manner, they totally regress to the 
place that even the most novel and inno- 
vative new kinds of therapy cannot re- 
train or rehabilitate or recapture this lost 
life. 

That kind of abuse leads to a disinte- 
gration to the place that even an abnor- 
mal child, even a retarded child, disin- 
tegrates, goes backward, becomes no 
more than a piece of flesh and bone, 
barely alive, not even able to take care 
of his own bodily functions, absolutely 
useless as a productive member of so- 
ciety. 

I say that when that kind of thing is 
happening, we have a responsibility in 
the Congress of the United States to do 
what is necessary to put a stop to it. 

If, after every effort has been made to 
get the State authorities to do the job 
right, it seems to the Senator from Indi- 
ana that we are violating our constitu- 
tional rights, our constitutional responsi- 
bilities to protect the United States, the 
constitutional rights of our citizens, if we 
do not have a structure which permits 
our Government in those instances to go 
in and say that there is a court of last 
resort. There is a forum in which the 
helpless, the retarded, those who are in- 
stitutionalized, beyond the control of 
their own capacities, there is a court of 
last resort to which these individuals and 
their parents can appeal. 

That, to me, is the mission of S. 10, Mr. 
President, not to the callous disregard 
for States’ rights. Hopefully, we have es- 
tablished here a structure in which, with 
stimulation and cooperation, sometimes 
with intervention, sometimes with initia- 
tion, the Federal Government can per- 
suade the State and local governments to 
do the kind of things that otherwise 
would not be done, and we can have a 
voluntary resolution of this problem, not 
a major confrontation like we now have. 

Mr. President, I yield to my distin- 
guished friend from Utah. 

Again, I thank the Senator from the 
bottom of my heart for the tremendous 
contribution he has made in moving this 
along. I know it has not been easy for 
him. It has been a real act of courage. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank my distinguished 
colleague. I apvreciate and respect the 
leadership he has provided this bill. It 
is an important bill, one which I think 
our colleagues should support. 


Mr. President, I agree strongly with 
Senator Baym that we fought hard in 
conference to protect the Senate bill and 
were overwhelmingly successful. I will 
briefly go through some of the issues 
dealt with in conference. 
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STANDARD FOR LITIGATION I 


With respect to the basic standard for 
litigation, the Senate specified that there 
must exist “egregious or flagrant con- 
ditions (conditions which are willful or 
wanton or conditions of gross neglect) .” 

The House had nothing in its bill, in 
this respect. The conference agreed to 
language stating the standard to be 
“egregious or flagrant conditions,” de- 
fined in report to require a substantially 
higher standard than appropriate for 
Private litigation. 

STANDARD FOR LITIGATION II 


In addition to the “egregious or fla- 
grant” standard the Senate bill required 
that there be a “pattern and practice” of 
derrivation of constitutional or Federal 
legal rights required. 

The House bill had nothing. In confer- 
ence, we kept the Senate language. 

PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

With regard to private institutions, 
the Senate had provisions clarifying that 
genuinely private institutions are not 
covered by the bill, with extremely 
strong report language. 

The House bill had nothing. The con- 
ference adopted both the Senate statu- 
tory and report language. 

INTERVENTION PRECONDITIONS 

The Senate listed extensive precondi- 
tions before the Attorney General can 
intervene in pending institutional rights 
litigation. 

The House bill again had nothing. The 
conference adopted the Senate language. 
MINIMUM REMEDIES 

The Senate bill contained provisions 
clarifying that the Attorney General is 
authorized only to pursue “minimum” 
corrective measures, not the attainment 
of “desirable” or “comfortable” condi- 
tions. 

The House bill had nothing with re- 
gard to this issue. The conference adopt- 
ed the Senate language once again. 

SCHOOLS 

The Senate bill had language clarify- 
ing that educational institutions for nor- 
mal children are not to be covered by 
S. 10. 

The House again had nothing in this 
regard. The conference bill adopted the 
Senate language. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL 

The Senate bill required personal au- 
thorization by the Attorney General 
prior to the Justice Department litigat- 
ing under S. 10. 

The House had nothing. The confer- 
ence adopted the Senate language. 

STATE CONSULTATION 

The Senate bill had detailed language 
imposing specific obligations upon the 
Attorney General with respect to pre- 
litigation consultation with State offi- 
cials. 

There was an express provision stating 
that “Voluntary good faith” efforts at 
conciliation are to be preferred to 
litigation. 

The House had general language im- 
posing general obligations upon the At- 
torney General with respect to pre- 
litigation consultation with State offi- 
cials. 
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The conference, in most instances, 
adopted the specific Senate language, al- 
though there were a couple of “when 
feasibles"’ added. The conference adopted 
Senate language with respect to “volun- 
tary, good faith” efforts. 

FISCAL IMPACT 

The Senate bill required pre-litigation 
discussion by the Attorney General with 
the States on the matter of the costs of 
alternative remedial programs. 

The House bill had nothirg in it. In 
conference, we generally adopted Senate 
language. 

ATTORNEY'S FEES 

The Senate expressly allowed attor- 
ney’s fees for prevailing States and State 
institutions. 

The House bill had nothing. The con- 
ference adopted the Senate language. 

PRISON GRIEVANCE PROCEDURES 

The Senate bill had clarifying lan- 
guage that prison grievance procedure 
adoption was purely voluntary by States 
and that the failure to adopt such stand- 
ards was not evidence of an S. 10 viola- 
tion. 

The House bill again had nothing in it 
pertaining to that. The conference again 
adopted the Senate language. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL REPORT 

The Senate bill required detailed an- 
nual reports on the legislation by the At- 
torney General. 

The House required only general re- 
ports on the legislation. Again, the con- 
ference adopted the Senate language. 

FEDERAL COORDINATION 

The Senate bill specified that coordi- 

nation was required between the De- 


partment of Justice and Federal agen- 
cies that may be funding State institu- 
tions. The House bill had nothing in it. 
The conference adopted the Senate lan- 
guage. 


DISCLAIMERS 

The Senate bill stated that nothing in 
S. 10 shall authorize the promulgation 
of “standards of institutional care.” The 
House bill stated that “nothing in H.R. 
10 shall expand or restrict rights of liti- 
gants in private action.” The conference 
report adopted both the House and the 
Senate disclaimers. 

Apart from the loss of the parentheti- 
cal “willful or wanton” language, I be- 
lieve that the Senate did extremely well 
for itself in the conference. 

I think Senator Bays has perceptively 
outlined some of the problems that nec- 
essitate H.R. 10. Ours is a society that 
prides itself on treating people with re- 
spect and dignity. Yet, in committee, we 
have been exposed to tales of public in- 
stitutions (and I should emphasize that 
they are only a small minority) that 
maintain individuals in straitjackets for 
extended periods of time; drug persons 
to keep them from causing difficulty for 
institutional employees, including the 
extensive use of psychotropic drugs. 

There are institutions in our society 
today which manacle persons to beds to 
keep them from disrupting institu- 
tions; maintain kitchen and food storage 
areas infested with mice, rats, and ver- 
min; administer milk of magnesia to 
persons, and inflict cattle prods upon 
persons, for disciplinary reasons; and 
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confine four or five individuals in a single 
six-foot by six-foot room, due to severely 
overcrowded institutional conditions. 

The specific circumstances of each of 
these cases, of course, would have to be 
explored to determine the propriety of 
Justice Department involvement under 
H.R. 10. They do illustrate, however, the 
broad types of problems toward which 
the bill is directed. 

It is time we start recognizing 
these unfortunate realities, not by in- 
jecting the Federal Government into 
every problem, but by allowing effective 
enforcement measures in the most severe 
and persistent instances of these prob- 
lems. H.R. 10 is a specific and narrowly 
focused measure. It is, I think, worthy of 
this body’s support. 

Mr. President, while I believe that 
most of us are fully aware by now of 
the limited objectives of H.R. 10, I should 
like to emphasize once more the nature 
of these restraints. 

First, H.R. 10 does not provide the At- 
torney General with a roving commission 
to correct institutional problems wher- 
ever he happens upon them. H.R. 10 au- 
thorizes standing for the Attorney Gen- 
eral only where first, a violation of con- 
stitutional or Federal legal rights is oc- 
curring within a State institution; sec- 
ond, where the violation is pursuant to 
a pattern and practice of violation; 
third, where the resultant conditions are 
“egregious or flagrant”; fourth, where 
the institutionalized persons have suf- 
fered “grievous harm”; and fifth, where 
the Attorney General personally deter- 
mines that an action by the United 
States is of “general public importance” 
and will “materially” further the vindi- 
cation of constitutional or Federal legal 
rights. 

In other words, it is not the intent of 
H.R. 10 to provide a remedy to correct 
institutional problems generally. It is 
the intent only to insure that there is 
some effective means of redress for the 
most severe and the most persistent 
wrongful conditions. Clearly, H.R. 10 
contemplates that there will often be 
circumstances where individuals may be 
subject to illegal or unconstitutional 
conditions but, with respect to which, 
traditional private remedies must suf- 
fice. The “egregious or flagrant” stand- 
ard is one that is substantially higher 
than that applicable to purely private 
actions. It is, as the report to H.R. 10 
notes, a standard that reflects congres- 
sional sensitivity to the fact that a high 
degree of care must be taken when one 
level of sovereign government sues an- 
other in our federal system.” Without 
seeking to define the term with precision, 
I would suggest that such conditions 
must be wanton and reflective of the 
highest degree of neglect. 

Even, however, if such conditions are 
identified, H.R. 10 requires that such 
conditions be pursuant to a “pattern and 
practice” of violation. It is insufficient 
that an isolated or accidental, or even a 
sporadic, violation occurs. Rather, the 
violation must be so nearly routine or 
normal that it can reasonably be de- 
scribed as a “pattern and practice” of 
the institution. Anything less regular 
will not satisfy H.R. 10. 
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Second, H.R. 10 does not authorize 
the Attorney General to secure “desir- 
able” or “comfortable” conditions with- 
in an institution. H.R. 10 authorizes the 
Attorney General only to secure the 
elimination of the conditions that justify 
his involvement in the first place. It 
does not authorize him to pursue the 
achievement of desirable“ or “comfort- 
able” institutional conditions. Once, for 
example, an institution has voluntarily 
or involuntarily attained conditions that 
are “nonegregious or flagrant,” or that 
are no longer pursuant to a “pattern and 
practice” of violation, there is no longer 
authority in the Attorney General to 
bring an action against it. H.R. 10 ex- 
pressly allows the Attorney General to 
secure only the “minimum” corrective 
measures. The same standard that de- 
termines initial involvement by the 
Attorney General determines his dis- 
engagement. 

Third, H.R. 10 does not expand or 
enhance the authority of the courts to 
impose affirmative burdens or costs upon 
State institutions or State legislatures. 
I would be the first in this Chamber to 
suggest that the Federal judiciary has 
acted beyond its proper bounds in recent 
years in imposing affirmative obliga- 
tions upon State institutions and State 
legislatures. I believe strongly that the 
courts have undertaken increasingly to 
make decisions that are within the 
proper authority of other branches of 
the Government. H.R. 10, however, does 
not acquiesce in that trend, nor does it 
expand the ability of the courts to issue 
such orders. H.R. 10 simply authorizes 
standing for the Attorney General to 
litigate institutional matters. It creates 
no new rights or privileges, and it cre- 
ates no new remedies for the courts. It 
is a procedural bill—an important one, 
to be sure—but simply a procedural bill. 

The fact that the courts have gone 
overboard, in the opinion of many of us, 
in conjuring up new “constitutional 
rights” is regrettable, but it is a fact that 
must be considered apart from H.R. 10. 
Simply because some courts have been 
excessively creative in interpreting the 
notion of “constitutional rights“ is no 
reason to suggest that there should not 
be an effective mechanism for pursuing 
genuine and clear-cut violations of in- 
arguable rights. The problem of “activ- 
ist” judges remains a serious national 
problem; it should, however, not be 
allowed to obscure the real issues at 
stake in H.R. 10. 

Fourth, HR. 10 allows the Attorney 
General to take action only against gen- 
uinely public institutions. H.R. 10 does 
not authorize suit against private insti- 
tutions by the Attorney General however 
“grievous” the conditions may be in those 
institutions. I shall read again from the 
report in this regard: 

It is the intention of Congress that insti- 
tutions covered by this act partake in some 
significant respect of the qualities of a state 
or public institution . . section 2 states 
that the existence of certain relationships be- 
tween an otherwise private institution and 
the state shall not suffice to bring that in- 
stii ution within the scope of this act... 
additionally, it is not the intent of Congress 
that an institution within which there is a 
de minimus number of institutionalized per- 
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sons who reside in such facility as a result 
of state action shall be covered by this act. 
There must be a significant relationship with 
the state before an institution or facility 
comes within the purview of this act. The 
provision is not intended to establish mini- 
mum relationships between institutions and 
the state beyond which an institution is 
automatically within the purview of the act. 


Thus, private nursing homes or private 
care facilities are not covered by H.R. 10 
even though they may be licensed by the 
State, even though they may have re- 
siding within them recipients of Federal 
programs, such as medicare or social 
security, even though there may be a 
number of residents placed there by State 
referral procedures, and even though 
each of these circumstances may exist. 

It is not the intent of H.R. 10, in short, 
that the Attorney General undertake to 
sue private institutions, however crea- 
tive and innovative he may be in estab- 
lishing some tenuous nexus between the 
institution and the State. 

Fifth, it is not the intent of H.R. 10 
to allow the Attorney General to inter- 
vene” in pending litigation under cir- 
cumstances that are any more lenient 
that the circumstances under which he 
can “initiate” litigation. The slightly less 
inclusive certification requirements for 
“intervention” than for “initiation” are 
designed only to refiect the concern of 
Congress that the Attorney General not 
undertake actions that might prejudice 
the rights of private litigants. The certi- 
fication requirements for “intervention” 
are not designed to allow the Attorney 
General to circumvent the certification 
requirements for “initiation.” 

In both instances, the Attorney Gen- 
eral must abide by specific obligations 
with regard to: First, notification of 
the appropriate State authorities; sec- 
ond, apprisal of specific conditions that 
warrant Justice Department involve- 
ment; third, discussion of possible “mini- 
mum” remedial measures, including the 
costs involved; and fourth, the affording 
of reasonable amounts of time within 
which to take corrective measures. 

The use of the terms “to the extent 
feasible” or “when feasible,” in several 
instances, is not intended to make these 
courses of action optional or discretion- 
ary with the Attorney General, but sim- 
ply to refiect the Congress appreciation 
that, under unusual circumstances, it 
may be impossible to comply fully with 
these requirements. They remain the law, 
however, under all but the most unusual 
circumstance. 

Sixth, H.R. 10 does not authorize the 
Federal Government to promulgate 
either standards of care for institutions, 
or standards for grievance procedures 
for correctional institutions. 

H.R. 10, to emphasize the point once 
more, is a procedural bill, only author- 
izing standing for the Justice Depart- 
ment in institutional civil rights cases 
under narrow circumstances. Section 11 
explicitly declares that the act is not 
intended to authorize the promulgation 
or regulations defining standards of 
care. Section 7(D) further clarifies that 
the administrative grievance procedures 
established in section 7 are only for the 
purposes of requiring prisoners to ex- 
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haust internal grievance mechanisms be- 
fore the Attorney General can litigate on 
his behalf. Their adoption is purely vol- 
untary and the failure by a State to 
adopt such grievance procedures is not 
to constitute the basis for a cause of 
action under H.R. 10. 

With respect to correctional institu- 
tions, it is important to remember that 
H.R. 10 authorizes Justice Department 
involvement only where there is a “pat- 
tern and practice” of violation of con- 
stitutional rights. Unlike other institu- 
tions, the ongoing violation of Federal 
statutory rights will not suffice to trig- 
ger involvement by the United States. 

Seventh, the emphasis in H.R. 10 is not 
upon confrontation and litigation but 
upon voluntary and informal efforts to 
resolve institutional problems. H.R. 10 
clearly contemplates that litigation is to 
be a last resort, being utilized only after 
informal and voluntary conciliation ef- 
forts have failed. Section 9 is explicit in 
stating that “voluntary, good faith” 
efforts of the Federal and State govern- 
ments are an important tool in resolving 
disputes under the act. 

As one Member of the Congress who 
has been active in working to develop 
H.R. 10, I wish to assure the States that 
I will do my utmost to monitor the ac- 
tions of the Justice Department taken 
pursuant to this legislation. Should the 
emphasis in this legislation be trans- 
formed from cooperation and concilia- 
tion to litigation and confrontation, I 
will work as hard as any Member of 
this body to reform this law. I believe 
that we have put together a bill that will 
minimize that possibility, but I assure 
the States that there will be those in 
Congress scrutinizing the actions of the 
Justice Department as closely as possible. 

Mr. President, once again I wish to ex- 
tend my deepest regards and respect to 
the distinguished chairman of the Con- 
stitution Subcommittee (Mr. Baym) for 
his efforts on this bill. The present prod- 
uct is, I believe, a reasonable and respon- 
sible balance between the legitimate pre- 
rogatives of the States, and the equally 
legitimate rights of those persons in the 
care and confinement of the States not 
to be subject to wrongful conditions. 
There is, as I have noted before, no 
“State’s right” to infringe upon the con- 
stitutional or Federal statutory rights 
of those persons. 

I pay my respect to those who have 
opposed this bill because they have done 
so with integrity, with dignity, with in- 
telligence, and for the good of the order. 
I have the utmost respect for them. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank the Chair. 

I yield to my distinguished colleague 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
believe we will be voting in about 4 min- 
utes. 

It was brought out by one of the 
proponents of this bill that in some in- 
stances, somewhere a child’s tooth was 
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pulled without novocain, one was tied 
in bed, maybe, or drugs were used on 
some of them. 

Then it was brought by another 
proponent of the bill that in some of 
these institutions there were rats, mice 
and vermin, some of these conditions 
may have existed. 

If those conditions exist, they should 
be corrected. We certainly do not stand 
for inhuman or cruel treatment of any 
individual. But the same people who re- 
port such conditions to the Justice De- 
partment could report those conditions 
just as easily to the attorney general of 
the State, who is the chief law enforce- 
ment officer of the State, and then I 
am sure that these conditions would be 
corrected. 

By mentioning some of these horror 
stories it makes it appear that you have 
to inject the Federal Government into 
these matters to get them corrected. I 
do not think that is true. I think if 
anyone went to the Governor of the 
State or the attorney general of the 
State and said, “Did you know that a 
child out here had a tooth pulled with- 
out novocain,” or “A child was tied in 
bed, or that drugs were used on a child 
in a certain institution in that State,” 
the conditions would be corrected. I am 
confident that the Governor of the State 
and the attorney general of the State 
would take steps to correct such a situa- 
tion. 

They would have to have the evidence 
to go to the Justice Department and if 
they have evidence to go to them why 
cannot that same evidence be presented 
to the officials of the State? 

In fact, I believe if the people who 
have any such evidence would report it to 
the head of the mental institution or the 
penal institution, steps would be taken 
to correct the problems. 

As I pointed out previously, down at 
Atlanta it was reported that they have 
assaults, murders, rapes, narcotics vio- 
lations, and trafficking in drugs. Those 
things have been reported and have not 
been corrected. 

Again I say if the Federal Government 
cannot correct the wrongs in their own 
institutions, how can they take on more 
obligations and try to correct them in 
the institutions of all the States of the 
Nation? 

I feel that our own officials in the 
States love humanity just as much, and 
are as sincerely interested in the people 
of the States as are Federal bureaucrats. 
If a matter is called to their attention, 
they will take steps to correct it. 

So, Mr. President, I do not think there 
is any merit in that argument about you 
have to inject the Federal Government 
in to get these matters corrected. 

Just as the Governor of Connecticut. 
‘said, they are taking steps there to cor- 
rect their situation. They say they can 
correct it. The Governor of Connecticut 
says, “I am strongly opposed to S. 10. It 
is unnecessary.” She said, “We are doing 
our job here.” I am sure that if any- 
thing wrong in Connecticut is reported 
to the Governor or the attorney general, 
then these State officials will take the 
necessary steps to rectify the situation. 
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I thank all of those who have co- 
operated in opposing this bill. They are 
to be commended because this bill, in my 
judgment, is not in the best interest of 
the people of the States, the people of 
the Nation, or the patients and inmates 
of our institutions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
editorial which appeared in the Augusta 
Chronicle of May 2, 1980, entitled “Nix 
Power to Feds.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nix POWER TO FEDS 

Sen. Strom Thurmond of South Carolina 
is on the right track in his efforts to derail 
a so-called inmate rights measure. 

This is a bill which would allow the fed- 
eral government to sue state officials when 
it alleges a “pattern or practice” of abuse 
against prisoners, mental patients and others 
in state institutions. 

As with many pieces of legislation, the 
intent is praiseworthy. But let’s not be un- 
mindful of the new powers that it would 
grant the federal government to the detri- 
ment of the badly eroded 10th amendment to 
the Constitution, the states“ rights amend- 
ment.” 

Without the proposed law, federal author- 
ity is adequate through court action to po- 
lice abuses in state systems. An excellent 
example can be seen in Georgia's Reidsville 
State Prison, which has been the target of 
repeated federal court intervention. 

As a purely practical matter, the bill would 
make it more difficult for state administra- 
tors, particularly in prisons, to do their jobs 
properly and effectively. With federal watch- 
dogs looking over their shoulders—watch- 
dogs most probably of the permissive bent 
these officials might be intimidated and feel 
reluctant to enforce even the minimum of 
discipline to insure law and order behind 
penal walls. 

Ironically, it is prisoners who suffer the 
most, at the hands of other inmates, when 
discipline becomes lax. 

The ongoing trend whereby federal power 
eats away at the authority of the states has 
to be reversed, Defeat of this bill would help 
in this reversal and would help shore up an 
important constitutional check and balance 
protecting liberty. 

That check and balance is the division of 
authority between the states and Washing- 
ton, 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Kansas is pleased to see that 
the Senate is finally coming to a vote on 
the conference report on H.R. 10. This 
Senator is a cosponsor of this bill, and 
participated actively in our Judiciary 
Committee consideration of the Senate 
version, S. 10. My amendment, to facili- 
tate Attorney General intervention in a 
suit on behalf of the institutionalized 
1 was accepted by the commit- 


The Senator from Kansas has long 
been a spokesperson for the institution- 
alized and the handicapped. These peo- 
ple simply do not have the resources or 
ability to assert their own rights. 


During the debate on the filibuster 
last week, this Senator heard much talk 
about “States’ rights,” and warnings 
about how this bill would seriously in- 
fringe upon States’ rights. Certainly, the 
senator from Kansas is a proponent of 
States’ rights. Certainly, he does not 
want to see a new Federal bureaucracy 
eating away at States’ rights. 
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However, Mr. President, it seems to 
this Senator that this particular bill, 
H.R. 10, is not the place to raise battle 
yells about States rights and Federal 
bureaucracy. This is a relatively minor 
piece of legislation. It does not create 
any new Federal bureaucracy, nor does 
it pose a serious threat to States’ rights. 
It provides for consultation and negoti- 
ation between the State and the Fed- 
eral Attorney General. To insist that it 
is more menacing to States that this is 
to engage in hyperbole. 

We hear much talk about States’ 
rights. But does a State have a right to 
deny its institutionalized persons their 
rights? Does a State have a right to ig- 
nore their pleas? If a State is meeting its 
responsibilities to these people, it need 
not fear encroachment by the Federal 
Attorney General. The problem can be 
settled amicably and litigation can be 
avoided, if the State acts in good faith. 

Thus, Mr. President, the Senator from 
Kansas cannot understand why this bill 
poses serious, menacing threats to 
States rights. 

This Senator voted for cloture on the 
first three petitions last week, but 
against it on the fourth. My negative 
vote last Thursday was cast in order to 
indicate my concern with the action of 
the distinguished majority leader, who 
on Wednesday made the unprecedented 
move to reconsider the third cloture 
vote that day, and to urge another clo- 
ture vote on the very same day. Had 
such a motion succeeded, it would have 
set a dangerous precedent in the Sen- 
ate, and would have posed a serious 
menace to the rights of the minority. 
The minority has traditionally protect- 
ed itself by having enough time to urge 
our colleagues to vote on our side on clo- 
ture petitions. Such protection requires 
a maximum of one cloture vote per day. 

Finally, Mr. President, the Senator 
from Kansas would like to state for the 
record that he did not vote against clo- 
ture last Thursday because of a change 
of mind about the merits of the confer- 
ence report on H.R. 10, but because of 
this technicality in the Senate cloture 
procedure. 


Accordingly, Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Kansas is pleased to cast his 
vote in favor of H.R. 10 this afternoon. 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, before 
casting my vote for this conference re- 
port, I want to take just a few moments 
to explain why I have consistently voted 
in favor of cloture on this legislation as 
well as other bills, and why I will in the 
future support cloture petitions after 
the Senate has had an opportunity to 
debate an issue. As a general rule, I be- 
lieve that the Senate best serves the 
public interest when it is allowed to 
examine a problem and then resolve it. 
I believe that as Senators we have an 
obligation to hear our colleagues fully 
express their positions on an issue of 
importance and then, having studied 
their arguments, indicate by our votes 
whether we accept them or not. 

The debate on this legislation was full 
and fair. The Members of this body had 
an opportunity to express their con- 
cerns and articulate their reservations. 
Similarly, proponents of the legislation 
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have also been given every chance to 
make their case. The arguments have 
been laid out at length and the time is 
now at hand to make a judgment about 
their value and validity. 

Mr. President, I believe in debate. But 
I do not believe in using debate as a 
means of avoiding a decision. Debate 
should function to make our decisions 
more intelligent and more informed—not 
to function as a means of making deci- 
sions impossible. Debate on this issue was 
sufficient to allow every Member of this 
body to make a decision about the merits 
of this legislation. When I voted for clo- 
ture, I voted for a process; I voted for 
the right to make a decision. 

While I can envision some situations 
in which I might oppose cloture, they 
would be restricted to those issues which, 
in my opinion, involve basic and funda- 
mental conceptions of constitutional and 
civil rights. In other cases, whether or 
not I support any given piece of legisla- 
tion, I anticipate voting for cloture as a 
matter of principle whenever I am con- 
vinced that debate has been sufficient to 
allow us to make an informed judgment. 

I thank my friend from Indiana for 
yielding. 

Mr. BAYH. I say to my good friend 
from Michigan it has been comforting to 
see him standing there on the bridge 
helping to stave off the onslaught and 
supporting this legislation in his tradi- 
tional concern for the rights of human 
beings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour 
of 2 o’clock having arrived, the question 
is on agreeing to the conference report. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. Hart), the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. JOHNSTON) , 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY) and the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskie), are necessarily absent. 


Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
PRESSLER) and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. Srmpson) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Stmpson) would vote “yea.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there other Senators desiring to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 56, 
nays 37, as follows: 


[Rollcall vote No. 93 Leg.] 


YEAS—56 


Hatch 
Hatfield 
Heflin 
Heinz 
Huddleston 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Byrd, Robert C. Javits 
Chafee Kassebaum 
Chiles Leahy 
Church Levin 
Cranston Lugar 
Culver Marnuson 
DeConcint Mathias 
Dole Matsunaga 
Durenberger McGovern 
Durkin Melcher 
Ford Metzenbaum 
Glenn Moynihan 


Nelson 


Schweiker 
Stafford 
Stewart 
Stone 
Tsongas 
Weicker 
Williams 
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Simpson 
Hart 
Johnston Pressler 


So the conference report on H.R. 10 
was agreed to. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


FIRST CONCURRENT BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senate will now re- 
sume consideration of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 86, which the clerk will state 
by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res, 86) 
setting forth the recommended congressional 
budget for the United States Government for 
the fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983 and re- 
vising the Second Concurrent Resolution on 
the Budget for the fiscal year 1980. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

The Senate will be in order. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

“uae PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
e 

Mr. CRANSTON. To be equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brap- 
LEY). Without objection, it is so ordered. 
UP AMENDMENT NO. 1057 
(Purpose: To provide alternative recommend- 


ed levels of budget authority and outlays 
for the fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983) 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Colorado (Mr. Arm- 
STRONG) for himself, Mr. Ror, Mr. Boscu- 
witz, Mr. Harry F. BYRD, JR., Mr. DANFORTH, 
Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. DOLE, Mr. GOLDWATER, 
Mr. HATCH, Mr. HAYAKAWA, Mr. HELMS, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. JEPSEN, Mr. LAXALT, Mr. Mc- 
CLURE, Mr. SimPson, Mr. THURMOND, and Mr. 


WALLoP proposes an unprinted 
numbered 1087. P: amendment 
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Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
The amendment is as follows: 


On page 2, beginning with line 4, strike 
out through line 3 on page 19 and insert the 
following: 

(1) the recommended level of Federal reve- 
nues is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1981: $596,700,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1982: $669,900,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $766,800,000,000; 


and the amount by which the aggregate lev- 
els of Federal revenues should be increased 
or decreased is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1981: —$19,900,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1982: —$36,900,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: — 647.300, 000,000: 

(2) the appropriate level of total new 
budget authority is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1981: $642,800,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1982: $705,400,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $769,500,000,000; 

(3) the appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1981: $596,700,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1982: $665,600,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $724,800,000,000; 

(4) the amount of the deficit or surplus in 
the budget which is appropriate in the light 
of economic conditions and all other rele- 
vant factors is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1981: $0; 

Fiscal year 1982: +$4,300,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: -+$42,000,000,000; 

(5) the appropriate level of the public debt 
is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1981: $927,100,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1982: $956,700,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $952,300,000,000; 


and the amount by which the temporary 
statutory limit on such debt should be ac- 
cordingly increased or decreased is as fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal year 1981: +$32,000,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1982: +$29,600,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: —$4,400,000,000. 

(b) Based on allocations of the appropri- 
ate levels of total new budget authority and 
of total budget outlays as set forth in para- 
graphs (2) and (3) of the preceding subsec- 
tion of this resolution, the Congress hereby 
determines and declares pursuant to section 
301 (a) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 that, for the fiscal years beginning on 
October 1, 1980, October 1, 1981, and October 
1, 1982, the appropriate level of new budget 
authority and the estimated budget outlays 
for each major functional category are re- 
spectively as follows: 

(1) National Defense (050): 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $173,400,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $155,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $204,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $183,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $233,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $206,600,000,000. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $23,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,400,000,000. 

Piscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $14,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, 89.8600. 000.000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,600,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technol- 
ogy (250): 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,200,000,000; 
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(B) Outlays, $5,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,000,000,0000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,000,000,000. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $2,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $5,900,000,000. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300) : 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $11,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $11,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $11,600,000,000: 

(B) Outlays, 612,400, 000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $11,700,000,000: 

(B) Outlays, $12,600,000,000. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,600,000,000: 

(B) Outlays, $2,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $5,200,000,000. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $2,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,200,000,000: 

(B) Outlays, $2,800,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $18,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $16,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $17,600,000,000: 

(B) Outlays, $18,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $18,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $18,800,000,000. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,800,000,000. 

(10) Education, Training, 
and Social Services (500): 


Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,400,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $26,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,300,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $26,900,000,000. 

Piscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,700,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $27,300,000,000. 

(11) Health (550): 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $68,700,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $59,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $79,400,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $68,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $89,200,000,000; 
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(B) Outlays, $77,100,000,000. 

(12) Income Security (600) : 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $210,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $211,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $240,400,000,- 
000. 

(B) Outlays, $238,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $265,300,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, $262,200,000,000. 

(18) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $21,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $20,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $22,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $22,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $24,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $24,000,000,000. 

(14) Administration of Justice (750) : 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,700,000,000. 

(15) General Government (800): 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,800,000,000. 

(16) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850) : 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,500,000,000. 

(17) Interest (900): 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $70,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $70,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $68,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $68,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $69,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $69,700,000,000. 

Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 


(A) New budget authority, — $25,800,000,- 


(B) Outlays, —$25,800,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1982: 
(A) New budget authority, — 826, 400,000. 


000; 

(B) Outlays, - $26,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, —$29,800,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, —$29,800,000,000. 

REVISIONS TO THE SECOND CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION ON THE BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1980 
Sec. 2. Pursuant to section 304 of the Con- 

gressional Budget Act of 1974: 

(a) Section 1 of S. Con. Res. 53 is revised 
as follows: 

(1) The recommended level of Federal reve- 
nues is $528,900,000,000 and the amount by 
which the aggregate level of Federal revenues 
should be decreased or increased is $0. 

(2) The appropriate level of total new 
budget authority is $653,700,000,000. 
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(3) The appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is $566,400,000,000. 

(4) The amount of the deficit in the budget 
which is appropriate in the light of economic 
conditions and all other relevant factors is 
$37,500,000,000. 

(5) The appropriate level of the public debt 
is $895,100,000,000, and the amount by which 
the temporary statutory limit on such debt 
should accordingly be increased is $16,100,- 
000,000. 

(b) Section 2 of S. Con. Res. 53 is revised 
as follows: 

(1) National Defense (050) : 

(A) New budget authority, $143,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $134,000,000,000. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

(A) New budget authority, $15,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,900,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology (250): 

(A) New budget authority, $6,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $5,900,000,000. 

(4) Energy (270): 

(A) New budget authority, $37,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,500,000,000. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300) : 

(A) New budget authority, $12,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $12,900,000,000. 

(6) Agriculture (350) : 

(A) New budget authority, $5,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $5,900,000,000. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370) : 

(A) New budget authority, $11,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $5,500,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400) : 

(A) New budget authority, $19,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $19,500,000,000. 

(9) Community and Regional Development 
(450): 

(A) New budget authority, $8,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,100,000,000. 

(10) Education, Training, 
and Social Services (500): 

(A) New budget authority, $29,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $29,900,000,000. 

(11) Health (550): 

(A) New budget authority, $59,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $56,500,000,000. 

(12) Income Security (600): 

(A) New budget authority, $223,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $190,000,000,000. 

(13) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 

(A) New budget authority, $21,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $20,500,000,000. 

(14) Administration of Justice (750) : 

(A) New budget authority, $4,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,400,000,000. 

(15) General Government (800) : 

(A) New budget authority, $4,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,400,000,000. 

(16) General Purpose Fiscal Asisstance 
(850) : 

(A) New budget authority, $8,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,300,000,000. 

(17) Interest (900) : 

(A) New budget authority, $65,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $65,500,000,000. 

(18) Undistributed Cffsetting Receipts 
(950) : 

(A) New budget authority, —$22,300,000,- 
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000; 
(B) Outlays, —$22,300,000,000. 
RECONCILIATION 


Sec. 3. The Committees on Appropriations 
shall reduce spending in enacted laws by 
$4,800,000,000 in budget authority and $2,- 
600,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1980 and 
are instructed to report no later than ten 
days after Congress completes action on this 
resolution their recommendations for 
changes in new budget authority for fiscal 
year 1980 and budget authority initially pro- 
vided for prior fiscal years contained in en- 
acted laws, within the jurisdictions of those 
committees, sufficient to accomplish the re- 
ductions required by this section. 

Sec. 4. The Senate Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs and the House Committee on 
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Government Operations shall reduce spend- 
ing for fiscal year 1981 in reported or enacted 
laws, bills, and resolutions by $500,000,000 in 
outlays and are instructed to report promptly 
their recommendations for changes in new 
budget authority for fiscal year 1981, budget 
authority initially provided for prior fiscal 
years, and new spending, authority which 
is to become effective during fiscal year 1981 
contained in reported or enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions within the jurisdictions of 
those committees sufficient to accomplish the 
reduction required by this section. 

Sec. 5. The Committees on Armed Services 
shall reduce spending for fiscal year 1981 
in reported or enacted laws, bills, and reso- 
lutions by $400,000,000 in budget authority 
and $400,000,000 in outlays and are in- 
structed to report promptly their recom- 
mendations for changes in new budget au- 
thority for fiscal year 1981, budget authority 
initially provided for prior fiscal years and 
new spending authority which is to become 
effective during fiscal year 1981 contained 
in reported or enacted laws, bills, and reso- 
lutions within the jurisdictions of those 
committees sufficient to acomplish the reduc- 
tions required by this section. 

Src. 6. The Senate Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works and the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transportation 
shall reduce spending for fiscal year 1981 in 
reported or enacted laws, bills, and resolu- 
tions by $300,000,000 in budget authority and 
are instructed to report promptly the rec- 
ommendations for changes in new budget 
authority for fiscal year 1981, budget au- 
thority initially provided for prior fiscal 
years, and new spending authority which is 
to become effective during fiscal year 1981 
contained in reported or enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions within the jurisdictions of 
those committees sufficient to accomplish the 
reduction required by this section. 

Sec. 7. The Senate Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources and the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor shall reduce 
spending for fiscal year 1981 in reported or 
enacted laws, bills, and resolutions by $500,- 
000,000 in budget authority and $500,000,000 
in outlays and are instructed to report 
promptly their recommendations for changes 
in new budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new spending authority 
which is to become effective during fiscal 
year 1981 contained in reported or enacted 
laws, bills, and resolutions within the juris- 
dictions of those committees sufficient to 
accomplish the reductions required by this 
section. 

Sec. 8. The Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation and the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce shall reduce spending for fiscal 
year 1981 in reported or enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions by $300,000,000 in budget 
authority and $100,000,000 in outlays and 
are instructed to report promptly their rec- 
ommendations for changes in new budget 
authority for fiscal year 1981, budget au- 
thority initially provided for prior fiscal 
years, and new spending authority which is 
to become effective during fiscal year 1981 
contained in reported or enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions within the jurisdictions of 
those committees sufficient to accomplish 
the reductions required by this section. 

Sec. 9. The Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry and the House 
Committee on Agriculture shall reduce 
spending for fiscal year 1981 in reported or 
enacted laws, bills, and resolutions by 
$6,500,000,000 in budget authority and 
$6,500,000,000 in outlays and are instructed 
to report promptly their recommendations 
for changes in new budget authority for fis- 
cal year 1981, budget authority initially pro- 
vided for prior fiscal years, and new spend- 
ing authority which is to become effective 
during fiscal year 1981 contained in re- 
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ported or enacted laws, bills, and resolu- 
tions within the jurisdictions of those com- 
mittees sufficient to accomplish the reduc- 
tions required by this section. 

Sec. 10. The Committees on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs shall reduce spending for fiscal year 
1981 in reported or enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions by $200,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $400,000,000 in outlays and are 
instructed to report promptly their recom- 
mendations for changes in new budget au- 
thority for fiscal year 1981, budget authority 
initially provided for prior fiscal years, and 
new spending authority which is to become 
effective during fiscal year 1981 contained 
in reported or enacted laws, bills, and resolu- 
tions within the jurisdictions of those com- 
mittees sufficient to accomplish the reduc- 
tions required by this section. 

Sec. 11. The Senate Committee on Finance 
and the House Committee on Ways and 
Means shall reduce spending for fiscal year 
1981 in reported or enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions by $5,900,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $6,500,000,000 in outlays and 
are instructed to report promptly their rec- 
ommendations for changes in new budget 
authority for fiscal year 1981, budget au- 
thority initially provided for prior fiscal 
years, and new spending authority which is 
to become effective during fiscal year 1981 
contained in reported or enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions within the jurisdictions of 
those committees sufficient to accomplish 
the reductions required by this section. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, be- 
fore I discuss the details of the amend- 
ment I sent to the desk, may I inquire 
of the parliamentary situation that now 
obtains? It is my understanding that un- 
der the terms of the Budget Act, I will 
be in control of 1 hour and those who 
oppose the amendment, if any there be, 
will also have 1 hour on their side, is that 
correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
have one other bit of housekeeping busi- 
ness before I undertake the discussion 
of the amendment itself. That is to ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of the hour which I have available 
to me, I yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. President, it often happens that 
great policy issues are hard to pin down 
into a simple yes-or-no vote. We have all 
experienced the difficulty of trying to 
synthesize the important questions into 
the ultimate terms with which Senators 
deal with them, which is do we vote yes 
or no on a particular amendment or bill. 

We come from diverse backgrounds. 
We represent States which have dif- 
fering and occasionally competing in- 
terests. It is often very difficult for us to 
bring these policy decisions into a clear- 
cut perspective. 

But it so happens in the amendment 
which is now pending, which is, indeed, 
an alternative to the budget recommen- 
dations of the Senate committee, that 
we have a clear-cut policy decision. Let 
me first mention what is agreed upon. 
Senator Rorn and I and our colleagues 
who present this amendment, agree 
with the committee that there should be 
a balanced budget for fiscal 1981. 
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As a member of the Senate Budget 
Committee, I am pleased that at long 
last the Senate Budget Committee has 
come to this realization, that we cannot 
go on year after year with these un- 
balanced budgets, that the increase in 
deficit spending which we run up year 
after year has produced an inflation 
which has hurt every working man and 
woman, every family, and every bus ness 
in this country. Indeed, I think there 
is an emerging and growing consensus 
that these budget deficits and the infla- 
tion which has resulted has hurt not 
only individuals within the country but 
has hurt our Nation as a whole. It has 
undermined productivity. It has held 
back our economic growth. It has shaken 
the confidence of international finan- 
cial observers in the credibility of our 
currency. In every way, unbalanced 
budgets have hurt our Nation over the 
last 15 or 20 years. I think it is an ex- 
traordinarily important step that at 
long last there is a unanimous or near 
unanimous agreement that we must now 
balance the budget. On that question 
we agree. 


I am also pleased to note that the Sen- 
ate Budget Committee, unlike its House 
counterpart, has recommended a budget 
which increases very substantially spend- 
ing for national defense. In large meas- 
ure, the credit for the Budget Commit- 
tee’s position on this goes to the new 
chairman of the committee, our col- 
league (Mr. HoLLIxas), who fought 
eloquently and ably, with the full com- 
mand of the facts and with great insight 
into the defense needs of this country, 
for an increase of about $7 billion over 
the number recommended by the Presi- 
dent. I am pleased by that more than I 
can say, particularly in light of the re- 
cent developments in the other body, 
where our friends in the other body have 
declined to increase defense spending by 
an amount which other members of the 
Budget Committee and I feel is neces- 
sary. 

The amendment which Senator ROTH 
and others and I have presented this 
afternoon agrees with the Senate Budg- 
et Committee’s number for national de- 
fense. So, on those two critical issues— 
the need for a balanced budget and the 
need for a strong national defense and 
a substantial increase over the proposal 
sent to us by the President—we are in 
agreement. 


What we do not agree upon is equally 
important. The real question that is ad- 
dressed in this amendment is whether 
or not we are going to balance the budget 
by restraining the increase in Federal 
spending, which is the Armstrong-Roth 
position, or whether we are going to bal- 
ance the budget by raising taxes. In- 
credibly, Mr. President, the Budget Com- 
mittee has come forward with a recom- 
mendation which purports to balance 
the budget by not only spending every 
dime and every dollar of the already leg- 
islated tax increase—and it is a whopper. 
I am talking about the tax increase that 
is already on the books, the tax increase 
that has already been legislated in fiscal 
1981 over fiscal 1980. 


The committee proposes not only to 
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spend all of that, but to impose addi- 
tional new taxes through such sources as 
the speedup in payroll taxes—a so-called 
cash management proposal which might 
better be termed a “golden gimmick,” a 
proposal which will have some of the 
Nation's business firms paying and re- 
porting their taxes up to eight times a 
month—and such other proposals as a 
withholding tax on savings accounts, 
coming at a time when I think all of us 
could agree that what we need to do is 
encourage, not discourage, savings, par- 
ticularly of the savings account variety. 

The Armstrong-Roth budget alterna- 
tive which 17 of our colleagues have 
joined in preparing and presenting this 
afternoon has a far different under- 
standing of what the needs of our Na- 
tion’s economy are today. We are call- 
ing, instead of a tax increase, for re- 
straint in spending, thereby permitting 
a reduction in the rate of Federal taxes 
amounting to approximately $19 billion 
in fiscal 1981, or approximately $30 bil- 
lion in calendar 1981. 

The exact shape of that tax cut—that 
is, how the $30 billion might be allocated 
in 1981—is left by the budget resolution 
for later decision, for the Finance Com- 
mittee to look at, for the full Senate to 
consider. However, I think we ought to 
have it on the record that $30 billion is 
a sufficient amount of money to accom- 
modate all three of the following tax 
proposals: first, the so-called 10-5-3 de- 
preciation schedule, which I, for one, 
feel is one of the most important tax 
reforms now pending in Congress. 

This is a proposal, as Senators know, 
which permits business firms to speed up 
the useful life of real estate, plant, and 
vehicles; that is, to charge them off their 
taxes at a more rapid rate. Businessmen 
and economists are telling us that the 
reason this country’s economy is slowing 
down, why we are becoming less produc- 
tive, is that we have failed, year after 
year, to put adequate investment in cap- 
ital goods, in the kind of new plant and 
equipment that are needed to modernize 
American industry and keep us compet- 
itive with other nations. Year after year, 
we have failed to do so. As a consequence, 
our productivity has slipped, has gradu- 
ally become a negative number. 

We have fallen behind the Japanese 
and the Germans. We have even, believe 
it or not, fallen behind such industrial 
giants as Portugal and Italy, nations 
which were once thought to be in the 
economic backwater of the world, but 
which today have productivity gains out- 
stripping those of the United States. The 
reason, it is agreed by most businessmen 
and economists, is the lack of investment 
in modern plant and equipment. The 
10-5-3 depreciation proposal is aimed 
directly at stimulating that kind of in- 
vestment. 

Our proposal would also accommodate, 
in addition to 10-5-3, the separate in- 
come stream tax treatment. This is a 
relatively new idea to me, but, again, 
according to the experts, this is a pro- 
posal which would stimulate, to a very 
large degree, the kind of thrift and in- 
vestment in productivity which is so des- 
perately needed in our country today if 
we are going to head off the looming 
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recession, make our industry more pro- 
ductive, and get some control of the 
American economy. 

What is the separate income stream 
proposal? It simply says that if you have 
investment income, it is taxed sepa- 
rately from earned income. As we all 
know, earned income is taxed in various 
graduated tax brackets from 14 to 70 per- 
cent. The separate stream proposal sim- 
ply says that investment income—that 
is, income from business profits, divi- 
dends, savings account interest and so 
on—would be taxed separately in the 
same brackets, 14 to 70 percent; but as 
if there were no earned income. 

The effect of this is to lower, and lower 
significantly, the tax burden on invest- 
ment income—income from dividends, 
interest, and business profits. That is 
exactly the kind of incentives that are 
desperately needed in this country today 
to encourage new investment in pro- 
ductive capacity, the kind of investment 
that is needed to create economic pros- 
perity and new jobs. 

The Armstrong-Roth proposal will also 
accommodate, in addition to the 10-5-3 
depreciation and separate income stream 
proposals, indexing of personal tax rates. 
Many of us are aware that, by a very 
narrow margin, the Senate rejected last 
year a proposal which Senator Dore and 
I offered to permit individual income tax 
brackets to be indexed to inflation. We 
are going to take another run at that 
later this year and I invite the support 
of every Senator for that idea, because 
it is clearly a matter of basic economic 
justice. 

At the present time, individual income 
taxpayers are inflated into higher and 
higher tax brackets just through eco- 
nomic factors that they have no control 
over. In other words, inflation pushes us 
into higher brackets so the Government 
gets a bigger share of our income. We 
end up with less disposable, spendable, 
after-tax real income each year as a con- 
sequence. 

The tax indexing idea simply says that 
we shall adjust the brackets automati- 
cally so nobody has to pay more tax sole- 
ly because of inflation. We would ac- 
commodate, in the pending amendment, 
room for that kind of tax indexing. 

That is what our proposal suggests in 
the way of tax treatment in 1981. I also 
want to make it clear that, in our pro- 
posal, in 1982, 1983, and the other out 
years, we are leaving an increased 
amount of room for other kinds of tax 
cuts. 

Again, the final decision as to the 
shape and size of those tax cuts would 
be left to the full Senate after hearing 
the recommendations of the Finance 
Committee. But as one Senator, I want 
Senators to know that I personally favor 
the Kemp-Roth approach which my col- 
league from Delaware has pioneered, a 
reduction in personal income tax rates, 
a permanent and substantial reduction 
in the rates that individual income tax- 
payers pay. I believe that could be ac- 
commodated starting next year. 

In addition, I personally favor a re- 
duction, a permanent reduction, in the 
rate of corporate income tax. As a pure- 
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ly personal matter, I think it is time 
that we look seriously at exempting from 
corporate taxation that portion of busi- 
ness earnings which are paid out by cor- 
porations as dividends. These and other 
proposals would be accommodated in the 
out years by our amendment. 

The tax cutting recommendations 
which Senator RorH and I bring before 
you today follow closely the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee and also the recommendations of 
the who’s who of the economic profes- 
sion. Among those who have advocated 
tax reductions of one kind or another 
are Prof. Walter Heller, former Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic 
Advisers; Dr. Alan H. Meltzer, Maurice 
Falk professor of economics social sci- 
ence at Carnegie-Mellon; Dr. Irving 
Kristol, Henry Luce professor of urban 
values at New York University; Dr. 
Michael Evans, president of Evans Eco- 
nomics, Inc.; Prof. Martin Feldstein 
of Harvard University and president of 
National Bureau of Economic Research; 
Dr. Joseph J. Spengler, James B. Duke 
professor of economics and former presi- 
dent of the American Economic Associa- 
tion; Dr. Arthur Burns, former Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board and 
of the CEA and many, many more. 

I have said on many occasions, and I 
repeat today, that there must be some 
rrominent economists who do not favor 
a tax cut at this time. I do not happen 
to know of one. There may even be 
somewhere an economist who favors a 
tax increase of the kind recommended in 
this budget resolution. I do not know of 
a single responsible, let alone well- 


known, economist in the country who 
thinks that, under the present economic 


circumstance, a tax increase makes 
sense. 

To me, the idea flies in the face of eco- 
nomic reality. 

If there is such a person, let him come 
forward and state his case. 

But, Members of the Senate, what 
Senator Ror and I and our colleagues 
attempt to put before us today is a clear- 
cut choice. Everybody, or almost every- 
body, wants to balance the budget. We 
all, or at least a very large majority of 
the Senate, feel an increase in defense 
spending is clearly needed. 

The only issue is, Are we going to bal- 
ance the budget at $614 billion as rec- 
ommended by the committee with the 
corresponding increase in tax, or at $597 
billion, more or less, accommodating a 
tax reduction which is so obviously need- 
ed on the grounds of economic justice 
and so urgently required in order to get 
this country’s economy on the move 
back up again? 

I do not think I need to underscore 
for my colleagues the seriousness of the 
economic plight facing our country. I 
have put in the Recorp and, therefore, 
will not review at this time, a detailed 
discussion of the underlying economic 
trends. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 15 minutes have expired. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 


Mr. President, I pointed out in my re- 
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marks yesterday in the Recorp the un- 
derlying economic trends, including the 
tremendous runup in consumer prices, 
the 19.6 percent increase in the pro- 
ducer price index the first quarter of 
this year, that is at an annual rate of 
19.6 percent, the declining housing 
starts, the growing number of financial 
institutions losing money, the shaky 
status of the dollar at home and abroad, 
stagnation of the stock market, and so 
forth. 

I point them out now only to empha- 
size what we are really deciding today is 
not just the appropriate level of Federal 
spending in the year 1981, but, more im- 
portantly, the economic future of our 
country. 

I truly believe that is exactly what is 
at stake. 

Were it not for just one factor, I be- 
lieve every Senator would vote for the 
budget alternative Senator Rot and I 
have suggested, because I think every 
Senator would like tax cuts and wants a 
balanced budget. But there are some who 
will object that our budget proposal cuts 
too deeply into needed spending for 
social welfare programs. I want to clear 
up and dispel that myth right here and 
now. 

In the first place, our proposal for 
spending $597 billion does not counte- 
nance an overall cut in Federal spending. 
But, indeed, about a 10 percent or $50 
billion increase in fiscal 1981 over fiscal 
1980. 

We will hear that we are cutting, we 
are making drastic reductions, that there 
is slashing. We would expect the budget 
to be in ribbons after all that. But, in 
fact, the proposal we bring to the floor 
with 17 colleagues is for a substantial in- 
crease over last year. 

We are only talking about restraining 
the rate of increase to a level to permit 
us to balance with a tax cut. 

In short, this is not a drastic or far- 
fetched proposal, not an unthinking or 
an uncaring proposal, but a very care- 
fully worked out series of budget amend- 
ments to restrain the growth of Federal 
spending. 

Mr. President, the final point I make 
about the spending levels we have sug- 
gested is this, that, for the most part, the 
numbers which I have presented and 
which were acompanying the report of 
the Budget Committee in my remarks 
yesterday are not numbers of my own in- 
vention. They do not reflect a lot of basic 
policy decisions that my staff and I 
thought up or invented out in Colorado. 

On the contrary, for the most part, our 
recommendations simply take into ac- 
count the carefully worked out concepts 
of the General Accounting Office, the 
Senate Finance Committee, and the De- 
partment of HEW. These agencies have 
pointed out areas where savings can be 
made, where we can manage more effi- 
ciently and eliminate fraud, make pro- 
gram adjustments without taking things 
away from the needy. 

The burden of our amendment is to 
accumulate these, to adopt, again for 
the most part, the cost estimates of such 
savings, put together by a task force of 
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the Department of HEW, and then to 
apply them to the budget figures. 

All in all, I think it is a very modest 
effort at restraint, but one which, in 
my opinion, is completely necessary. 

Mr. President, with this word of in- 
troduction, I will yield back the remain- 
der of my 20 minutes and reserve in en- 
tirety my time so I can yield it to others 
who might wish to speak. 

Mr. ROTH addressed the Chair. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I am pleased to 
yield 20 minutes to my colleague from 
Delaware. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I thank my 
distinguished colleague and sponsor of 
this substitute amendment. I am very 
happy to join with him in providing for 
an alternative budget resolution which 
balances the budget, limits Federal 
spending to 21 percent of GNP, and will 
provide tax cuts for the working men and 
women of this country. 

Under this alternative budget, Federal 
spending and revenue levels are set at 
$596.7 billion. Federal spending is re- 
duced by $13.5 billion from current law 
and by $16.2 billion from the levels rec- 
ommended by the Budget Committee. 

More importantly, this alternative 
budget provides for a fiscal year tax cut 
of $19 billion, which is the equivalent of 
a 5 billion tax cut in calendar year 

The Budget Committee has rec- 
ommended a first budget resolution 
which sets spending and revenue levels 
at $612.9 billion and which sets aside 
$10.1 billion which may be used for a 
tax cut. 

Supporters of this budget claim it re- 
sponds to the American peoples’ de- 
mands for spending restraint, tax relief, 
and a balanced budget. 

But the American people are not fools, 
and the Budget Committee is being con- 
temptuous of thé American people by 
trying to pass this budget. 

Inflation is raging out of control, taxes 
have reached the breaking point, and 
we are facing the greatest economic crisis 
since the 1930’s. 

But the Budget Committee continues 
its “business-as-usual” approach to the 
budget—increasing Federal spending 
and trying to balance the budget on the 
backs of the taxpayers. 

Mr. President, we can no longer have 
business as usual. Inflation is soaring. 
Unemployment is increasing at the 
fastest rate in 30 years. Take-home pay 
is at its lowest level since 1964. Interest 
rates are at record levels and it is vir- 
tually impossible for the typical family 
to buy a home. Our savings rate has 
fallen to its lowest level in nearly three 
decades. Our productivity and invest- 
ment rates are at dismally low levels. 

Anxiety about the future, about infia- 
tion, about job security, income and 
taxes has never been higher. 

For the first time in years, the Amer- 
ican people are being told they face a 
future of downward mobility. 

The American dream of owning a 
home, educating a child, achieving 
upward mobility, and having a decent 
retirement is being threatened by the 
nightmare of inflation, recession, and 
record taxes. 
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But rather than providing the signif- 
icant spending and tax cuts needed to 
reverse our economic decline, the Budget 
Committee is recommending we adopt 
a budget with one of the highest spend- 
ing levels in history and with the high- 
est tax burden in the history of this 
country. 

The Budget Committee claims its 
budget resolution restrains the growth 
of Federal spending between fiscal 1980 
and fiscal 1981 to only 8.2 percent, less 
than the rate of inflation. This is 
another Budget Committee smokescreen. 

Compared to the fiscal 1980 budget 
adopted last spring, this fiscal 1981 
budget increases spending by $81 bil- 
lion—a 15.2 percent increase. 

The Budget Committee claims the 
spending growth is 8.2 percent by adjust- 
ing last year’s spending level up to $566.4 
billion. 

The committee’s recommended spend- 
ing level represents a $119 billion jump 
in just 2 years—a 24 percent increase. 

Over the last 5 years, spending has 
jumped over $246 billion—a 67 percent 
increase. And over the last 10 years, 
spending has increased $401.5 billion— 
a 190 percent increase. 

Clearly, Federal spending is out of 
control, and the Budget Committee rec- 
ommendation does little to control it. 

But even though spending and infia- 
tion are out of control. Federal taxes 
are even more out of control. 

According to the Budget Committee 
report, inflation will increase by 24 per- 
cent between fiscal years 1979 and 1981. 

But over these same 2 years, total Fed- 
eral taxes have increased 34 percent and 
individual income taxes have increased 
30 percent. 

In addition, under current law over the 
next 4 years total Federal taxes are pro- 
jected to increase 75 percent and indi- 
vidual income taxes will increase 96 per- 
cent. 

Compared to the fiscal 1980 budget res- 
olution adopted last spring this budget 
increases total taxes by $114 billion—a 
whopping 22.4 percent increase. 

The Budget Committee’s $10 billion 
tax cut is not a tax cut at all, and to 
claim it is a tax cut is, in effect, being 
contemptuous of the working men and 
women of this country. 

The American people are facing a real 
tax increase of at least $70 billion—$20 
billion from inflation, $15 billion from 
social security, $18 billion from the wind- 
fall profit tax, $11 billion from the Pres- 
ident’s oil import fee, and $6.4 billion in 
other tax increases. 

The Budget Committee is not reducing 
taxes. It is attempting to balance the 
budget by imposing on the American peo- 
ple the most massive tax increase in our 
Nation’s history. 

Under their recommended budget, Fed- 
eral taxes as a percent of GNP will soar 
to the highest level in this Nation’s his- 
tory. 

The economy cannot stand these enor- 
mous tax increases. Rather than balanc- 
ing the budget, these massive tax in- 
creases will throw the economy into a 
recession, unleashing more Government 
spending and creating enormous budget 
deficits. 
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The heavy drag of Federal taxes on the 
American people is the largest single 
barrier to healthy noninflationary eco- 
nomic growth. 

High tax rates are strangling economic 
growth, slowing down production, push- 
ing up prices, and retarding saving and 
investments. 

In short, the heavy tax burden is the 
primary cause of slow economic growth, 
inflation, and growing unemployment. 

The Budget Committee is opposed to 
tax cuts because it is so worried about 
spending programs. 

But instead of worrying so much about 
spending programs, Congress must begin 
to start worrying about the American 
working people and the American econ- 
omy. 

Unless we embark now on a long-term 
program of spending restraint and sub- 
stantial tax cuts, we face a bleak future 
of high inflation, high unemployment, 
and declining standards of living. 

Mr. President, the administration and 
the Budget Committee believe that the 
only way to stop inflation is to throw the 
economy into a recession, allowing mil- 
lions of Americans to lose their jobs. 

They want the American people to 
accept an austerity program of higher 
taxes and fewer jobs. But as the Joint 
Economic Committee report points out 
so well, the only way this austerity pro- 
gram can lower the inflation rate sub- 
stantially is by maintaining unemploy- 
ment at near depression levels over the 
next 10 years. 

However the JEC report does point out 
that Federal spending restraint com- 
bined with tax cuts aimed at increasing 
savings, investments, and productivity 
can lower the inflation rate substantially 
over the decade. 

This is the choice we face today. The 
Senate can either vote for more of the 
same—more spending and higher taxes— 
or the Senate can vote for an alternative 
budget which provides spending restraint 
and substantial tax cuts. 

The alternative budget resolution we 
are offering provides for an aggregate 
outlay level of $596 billion. The Budget 
Committee will almost surely say that 
spending cannot be cut to this level with- 
out making drastic cuts in necessary 
programs. But, in fact, the same level 
could be reached by allowing the full 
amount proposed by the committee in 
defense and social security, and by re- 
ducing the other functions by approxi- 
mately 5 percent. I am not suggesting 
that a 5-percent reduction will be pain- 
less. But a reduction in outlays that is 
equivalent to a 5 percent across-the- 
board reduction is certainly not going to 
bring the vital services of our Govern- 
ment to a grinding halt, as some would 
suggest. A reduction of 5 percent would 
clearly allow the critical needs of the 
Government to be met. 

Mr. President, adoption of this 
amendment would limit Federal spend- 
ing to 21 percent of the gross national 
product, and meet the goal of the resolu- 
tion I introduced along with 45 other 
Members of the Senate. 

As Senators know, a majority of the 
Senate voted to adopt a substitute 
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amendment which called on the Budget 
Committee to report back a first budget 
resolution which provides for a balanced 
budget and which includes recommenda- 
tions on how the Budget Committee be- 
lieves spending would have to be cut to 
reach the 21 percent of GNP goal. 

As expected, it concluded that Federal 
spending cannot be reduced without 
making “drastic” cuts. And as expected, 
the committee has continued to play a 
political con game with the American 
people. 

Rather than making a serious attempt 
to reduce Federal spending, the Budget 
Committee has resorted to two of the 
oldest con games in the world—playing 
with their figures and the old Washing- 
ton Monument” syndrome. 

During the debate on the Roth resolu- 
tion it was well established that my 
amendment called for a spending lim- 
itation of $596 billion—approximately 
the same level proposed under this alter- 
native budget resolution amendment. 
However, the Budget Committee con- 
tinues to insist that my resolution calls 
for a spending level of $584 billion—a 
level which they say would require 
spending cuts so drastic that even the 
Washington Monument would have to be 
shut down. 

Our $596 billion spending level was 
based on a 5-year average growth rate— 
a formula which was chosen in order to 
avoid the numbers games the Budget 
Committee is now playing. 

When the Budget Committee calcu- 
lates the impact of the Roth resolution, 
it bases it on a GNP which is $32 billion 
lower than the GNP it uses to calculate 
its own budget resolution. 

This whole exercise by the Budget 
Committee rests on the notion that the 
only thing which contributes to economic 
growth is more Federal spending. What 
the Budget Committee is saying is that 
you cannot cut Federal spending as a 
percent of GNP because GNP falls when 
spending falls. It is the perfect argument 
for more spending, higher taxes, and 
bigger Government. 

It is also an argument which has been 
totally discredited by most economists. 
Unfortunately, the Budget Committee 
refuses to even hold hearings on the 
problems associated with the faulty eco- 
nomic models it bases its decisions on. 

Mr. President, I reject the Budget 
Committee’s contention that the Roth 
resolution would require drastic spending 
cuts, and I reject the specific list of 
spending cuts they spell out. 

The adoption of Armstrong-Roth 
amendment fulfills the goal of the Roth 
3 and I urge the Senate to adopt 
it. 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
Budget Committee has submitted the 
toughest and most stringent budget ever 
considered by this body. 

It holds all programs, except defense, 
2 a level of $13.1 billion below current 
aw. 

It calls for reconciliation instructions 
to nine Senate committees. Those in- 
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structions would impose a $9.6 billion in 
spending cuts. 

But the real point is that the Budget 
Committee recommendation is actually 
2 percent lower than the 1980 budget, 
which is the first time we have consid- 
ered ever a budget recommendation that 
cuts below the existing real spending. 

Even in the most important or most 
difficult to control programs, this budget 
holds the line. For defense, interest, vet- 
eran programs, unemployment, and the 
major health and indexed retirement 
entitlements, it calls for an increase of 
only 3 percent over 1980 and 8 percent 
over 1979 in real terms. 

Surely, every Senator has already 
heard from constituents and interest 
groups who insist that this budget con- 
tains unacceptable restraints. 

Yet, today now we are told in the Arm- 
strong amendment it is not enough. We 
are told these deep cuts are really only 
“business as usual.” The fact is that un- 
der the proposed amendment we could 
hardly do business at all. 

Substantial cuts below the committee’s 
recommendation would cause unaccept- 
able damage to programs which are es- 
sential to those most in need. 

They would also make it very difficult, 
if not impossible, to cushion the shock of 
the recession. 

Everyone talks about a recession now. 
They are trying to justify the tax cut 
now and say that is what we really 
should have. 

The distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado was talking about economists. He 
said he did not know of a single econ- 
omist who did not recommend a tax cut. 
One can find economists galore on any 
point any time. I will come and make a 
list of them. 

I went to one little lunch just last week 
and they had some distinguished finan- 
ciers, they had some distinguished econ- 
omists. They had Otto Ecstein. They had 
Paul Volcher, who was I think Under 
Secretary of Treasury under President 
Nixon. They had Mr. Felix Roihatan, 
from New York, and Mr. Pete Peterson. 
They had a very balanced group of 
financiers and all. 

Mr. Roihatan was talking about the 
cities. Another one would talk about an- 
other different sector, the capital invest- 
ment sector, and what have you. 

The one message I got out of that par- 
ticular 2-hour session was do not to cut 
taxes now. Wait until you first pay off 
the bills. 

We are trying to pay 1980’s bill, the 
deficit of $37.5 billion, plus take care of 
the ordinary increases that no one has 
recommended to cut. 

Where is that recommendation that 
has come forward on the veterans, the 
cost of living increase, on the 14.3 per- 
cent for social security? And we can run 
right down the line of those increases 
that no one has opposed. 

We cut other government 16 percent 
after adjusting for inflation. But, other- 
wise, we still are going to spend some 
$46 billion more, and that is .coming 
from a general increase in revenue not 
in a new tax program on individuals. 
Yes, there are more revenues from the 
windfall profit tax. The oil import fee 
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affects individuals through a larger price 
on gasoline but that is set aside for a 
tax cut. But they all come in and act as 
if we never met, we never considered 
spending restraint and we just thought 
up $84 billion in new taxes to balance the 
budget. 

The truth is that we do have higher 
personal income going up. Personal in- 
come of Americans in the United States 
just this month went up $15 billion. 

This Senator’s income did not go up. 
That Senator’s income did not go up. 
But there are many in America with 
increases. We did not provide increases 
for ourselves. 

But the truth of the matter is that 
with those increases we take care of that 
$47 billion. There is the $14.3 billion more 
in 1981 from the windfall profit tax but 
not any new tax programs. 

Let me emphasize one more time with 
reference to social security, that in 1977, 
the majority of the Republicans and the 
majority of the Democrats said balance 
the social security budget, and called for 
a social security payroll tax increase. But 
it also called for a tax cut in 1978; it 
cut the tax on capital gains; it cut the 
income tax; it cut the corporate tax for 
small businesses to the tune of $21 bil- 
lion lower revenues in fiscal year 1980. 

So let us not condemn prosperity. We 
are not here as a Budget Committee try- 
ing to prevent people from making more. 
That is the name of the game. So let 
the capital frée-enterprise system work 
its will. But let us not talk loosely like 
we got together on those new taxes and 
just came in and balanced the budget 
and nothing really occurred. 

On the contrary, let us look and see. 
While we are trying to hold the line, not 
wanting this recession that we have and 
not wanting the inflation, we have been 
through both. We went around with 
WIN buttons in 1974. I have one. It is 
still in the desk. I never forget President 
Ford came to one of the towns in South 
Carolina—Anderson, S.C., He made a 
great speech there and he put a WIN 
button on me. All of my friends on 
that side of the aisle talk about the 4.8 
percent inflation rate in 1976 but they do 
not talk about two other things. One is 
8.5 percent unemployment. They are all 
running around like Chicken Little, “The 
sky is falling.” We never have gotten 
back to the Ford rate of unemployment 
nor have we gotten back to the Ford rate 
of deficit spending, 66 billion bucks. 

So while we had those WIN buttons we 
went right over the precipice into the 
deepest recession possible. How do you 
gear it? How do you gage? it How do 
you control it? How do you temper it? 
We had this bitter experience. 

We are all trying to keep from going 
into that kind of activity one more time. 
But let us see what the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado would really 
do. 

It would cause 197,000 CETA workers 
to lose their jobs by October 1980, just 
as the economy will be suffering through 
the worst of the recession. 

(Mr. BAUCUS assumed the chair.) 

Mr. HOLLINGS. In the fact of that 
recession the amendment would provide 
zero countercyclical employment assist- 
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ance. One of the first exchanges we had 
yesterday was on the matter of funding 
for trade adjustment assistance. What 
else did the committee do? The commit- 
tee said, “All right, starting with the be- 
ginning of this year, 1980, phase out the 
CETA countercyclical job program.” Not 
the program for the hardcore unem- 
ployed, the ones who are least trainable; 
I think both sides of the aisle, the con- 
servatives on both sides of the aisle, sup- 
port that particular program, but not 
the one where the waste and fraud and 
misapplication have occurred. We said, 
“Start at 200,000 and cut that back by 
the end of this year to 140,000 and phase 
it out by the end of 1981.” So we see that. 
But we go about it not in a precipitate 
fashion over the cliff. Do not say that the 
Budget Committee did not see the wis- 
dom in cutting back this program. The 
distinguished Members saw it, and I saw 
it, and we were trying to cut it back in a 
deliberate fashion. We cut it out totally 
by the end of next year, and we think 
that is the judicious way to proceed. 

The amendment would cut the summer 
youth program in half. With unemploy- 
ment of poor minority youth at a level 
higher than 40 percent, that cut would 
come at the worst possible time. We re- 
fused a new initiative of President Car- 
ter’s on youth employment. One of the 
rules when you are trying to balance 
budgets and you do not have money to 
print—we learned this at the State level, 
as Governor Bellmon learned—is you cut 
out any new program that you got by 
without last year and the year before. It 
is easy to fix yourself in that metal mold, 
adopt that mentality, just do not have 
any new programs. They all have an ap- 
peal to them and everything else, so we 
had to hold back on President Carter's 
program. So while we deferred spending 
for the President’s youth unemployment 
program, we also reduced the summer 
youth program. This amendment, how- 
2 would cut that program right in 

alf. 

The amendment would provide no in- 
flation increases in this title II for struc- 
tural unemployment and training pro- 
grams, programs designed to employ the 
least employable. 

It would reduce title XX grants to 
States for social services by bringing the 
ceiling down to the levél first established 
in 1972, $2.5 billion. 

Now, since that ceiling was imposed, 
Mr. President, in 1972, inflation has in- 
creased costs by more than 100 percent 
in that particular program. This amend- 
ment would reject the conference report 
on H.R. 3434, the Adoption Assistance 
and Child Welfare Act of 1980. That con- 
ference report accepted the Senate- 
passed level of $2.7 billion in 1980 and the 
level of $2.9 billion in 1981. The President 
and the House asked for more, but we 
held the line there. 

The Budget Committee recommenda- 
tion already assumes savings of $1.6 bil- 
lion in the medicare and medicaid pro- 
grams. The committee made a similar 
recommendation last year, but, to date, 
the Finance Committee has reported cuts 
totaling less than one-third that amount, 
and none of that legislation has yet been 
enacted. We have got to be realistic. I am 
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very much interested, and I am going to 
watch more closely now those from the 
Finance Committee, who have done 
nothing about cutting medicare and 
medicaid, but come now as Senators and 
want to cut those programs in the 
budget. They want to say it is waste in 
government. 

Let me summarize by saying that based 
on last year’s experience, it is highly un- 
likely that cuts in medicare and medicaid 
larger than those assumed by the com- 
mittee can be enacted this year. 

The proposed amendment would also 
undermine employment of the elderly by 
requiring employers to pay for health 
insurance for employees over 65. The im- 
pact on jobs for the aged is obvious. 

The amendment assumes no hospital 
cost containment legislation. 

It would severely restrict the provision 
of health care to the poor and the elderly 
by capping the Federal contribution to 
the medicaid program. Already some 10 
million poor people are not covered by 
the program. This amendment would 
force the States to restrict benefits even 
further. But, we have another amend- 
ment coming up to increase the States’ 
share of revenue sharing. 

Our distinguished friend from Kansas 
will propose an amendment, and that will 
be duly considered. 

The amendment would cut the recom- 
mended food stamp program level by 61 
percent. Mr. President, it is time we bring 
this thing into focus. Washington lobby- 
ists grab a piece of information and race 
in the wrong direction—they are criticiz- 
ing one of the most valid, well-conceived 
programs that we had during the sixties. 
I worked in the field on this particular 
program, and I know it is deserving, and 
I also know that there has got to be a 
limit to this program. 

Do we really believe in the United 
States today in this Congress that those 
who are making $13,000 a year—namely, 
a family of four—should get food stamps 
paid for by the taxes of the middle class. 

I do not believe so. These are not the 
hungry poor. 

I have a son who worked as a man- 
ager—he just stopped that now and is 
back into law school—but he was a 
branch manager of a bank of substantia’ 
size in the town. 

He was making $11,800 a year, and he 
was married. I can tell you here and now 
that I had not realized that a family of 
four earning up to $13,000 can get food 
stamps. I just do not believe in that, and 
I do not believe the membership believes 
in it, and I do not believe the people in 
our Nation believe in that. The Budget 
Committee has provided a 40-percent in- 
crease in food stamps. 

If I came to the floor, Senator, with a 
40-percent increase in defense, you would 
be jumping all over this Chamber trying 
to catch me in a net and you would have 
said I had gone totally crazy. [Laughter.] 

I can give you a 40-percent Justifica- 
tion. The Soviet Union has outspent us 
in the last 10 years by $240 billion. We 
are not asking for that; we are only ask- 
ing for 5.7 percent. But the Budget Com- 
mittee recommendation was 40 percent 
for food stamps, because it is hard to cut 
them off without causing damage to the 
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hungry poor. But, we said by next year, 
because you cannot change that law, you 
have got to change—for this fiscal year 
1981, you have to save $1.4 billion. 

Let us get the students off this pro- 
gram. I am tired of hearing about food 
stamps and the hungry poor, when some 
nonneedy people are receiving food 
stamps. 

The Budget Committee recommenda- 
tion that once you get one lunch at 
school, Senator from New Mexico, do not 
pay for two lunches by also providing 
food stamps for a lunch. 

So we are going to cut out the duplica- 
tion. And when we give people energy as- 
sistance, count these benefits for food 
stamps too. We thought we had con- 
trolled food stamp costs in 1977. Presi- 
dent Carter knows this need. He comes 
from a similar section to mine, Plains, 
Ga. So we put a cap of $6.2 billion, and 
the food stamp program will cost $9.2 
billion this year, and it goes to $10.8 bil- 
lion next year. 

We have included $2.4 billion for food 
stamps for 1981, and they are planning 
on next Thursday a week, May 15, to 
announce a cutoff of food stamps if the 
increase is not provided. Everybody is 
running around talking about stabbing 
the poor. But they do not say we did not 
consider cuts in trying to bring the pro- 
gram back in line. That is the place to 
correct the program, in the legislative 
process. 

The amendment would cut $5 billion 
out of food stamps. 

That might make sense if you try 
to jumble your facts and figures; namely, 
if you try to forget the idea that there 
has already recommended cutting out 
college students, duplication, and other 
people who do not belong in the program. 

And you get back to the misfortune of 
former Secretary Califano. He put in the 
newspaper one day that there was 8 bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of fraud in HEW. 
Somebody runs up to the Budget Com- 
mittee and says: “All right. Let’s cut 
HEW $8 billion. Let them find it.” 

The Secretary said: “Wouldn’t it be 
nice if we could legislate that way?” You 
have to fathom these things, have hear- 
ings, change laws in a responsible way. 
But you cannot cut food stamps 50 per- 
cent. That is what the amendment calls 
for. 

I believe food stamps ought to be cut. 
I do not believe in taxing middle Amer- 
ica to send food stamps to people making 
$13,000 a year. 

Mr. President, the proposed amend- 
ment is unrealistic, not only because it 
would inflict untenable punishment, but 
also because it calls for many actions 
that simply are not practically “do-able.” 

The proposal implies no spending at 
all for Amtrak. And if abrupt termina- 
tion of Amtrak services were to come 
about, any savings would be immediate- 
ly offset by at least $200 million in addi- 
tional unemployment payments and 
other labor protection costs. 

In any case, Mr. President, everyone 
here knows that Congress is not about to 
eliminate Amtrak. Just last year, Con- 
gress refused to approve the President’s 
reauest for a 30-percent reduction in the 
Amtrak route system. What are the pros- 
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pects for total elimination of that sys- 
tem? 

To cite another example, the proposed 
amendment calls for additional reduc- 
tions in General Government costs. Ten 
percent across the board. 

We took 5 percent. This is an addi- 
tional 5 percent. Administratively we are 
still trying to see how it can work 
through. But in one budget, the 050, the 
defense budget, this is a billion dollar 
cut. And that is what this calls for, a 
billion dollar administrative-cost cut in 
the Pentagon. But this amendment calls 
for $2 billion. 

The committee has recommended a 5- 
percent cut in Government operations. I 
do not think they are going along with 
10 percent all the way across-the-board 
in that particular fashion. 

We are all eager to cut Federal spend- 
ing to the minimum levels that are re- 
quired to operate our Government at an 
efficient level. 

Mr. President, we should not play 
games. The committee has already rec- 
ommended stringent cuts that are prac- 
tical and workable. Congress really, 
practically speaking—well, let us say, 
rather than cannot, that I believe they 
will just not go further. And let us not 
pretend that they will. 

On another level, let us look as hard 
as we can at the proposed amendment, 
and let us see whether we find any kind 
of cure for the Nation's immediate eco- 
nomic ills. 

Credit markets will not suddenly pro- 
vide new stimulus for the economy 
through the housing sector. The Federal 
deficit is the same under the proposed 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado as under the committee recommen- 
dation—namely, zero. 

Surely, business after-tax earnings 
will be raised by the proposed tax cut. 
But the whole idea is to increase invest- 
ment. That, in turn, will mean more 
credit market demands. If savings were 
to increase by the total amount of the 
tax cut, this would increase funds avail- 
able in credit markets by only 5 percent. 

Even allowing for the expectation of 
future reductions in inflation, interest 
rates would be very unlikely to fall far 
enough to give the economy much of a 
boost. 

Moreover, Mr. President, this amend- 
ment actually risks unbalancing the 
budget in future years unless still fur- 
ther drastic spending cuts are assumed. 

The proposed $19.9 billion tax cut is 
only the beginning. Under the amend- 
ment’s projected impact, tax cuts would 
mushroom to the $47 billion level in fis- 
cal year 1982. That would unbalance the 
budget unless more than $40 billion were 
cut from the committee’s budget for 
that year. 

The authors of this amendment may 
very well be inclined to make those kinds 
of cuts. But no Senator should vote with 
them unless he is ready to do likewise. 

Now the budget resolution we have 
reported assumes tax cuts of more than 
$200 billion. 

Over the coming 5-year planning 
period, half of the recommended tax 
cuts would support new investment. A 
total of $122 billion would be devoted to 
that purpose. 
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But there is no responsible “quick fix.” 
As we phase in more spending restraint, 
we will also phase in investment tax 
incentives. 

I hope that our colleagues will make 
up their minds about this amendment in 
terms of its practical, real world effects 
instead of in terms of its attractive 
potential just for press releases. 

The headlines say another $19 billion 
tax cut and everyone that did not have 
the responsibility, did not have the 
awareness and everything else, says: 
That's it. That's the way to show them. 
Go after them.” 

Like the 2 percenters that came in with 
the badges on. The 2 percenters with the 
little badge on said, “Oh, no, we don’t 
want to cut defense. No, not social se- 
curity. No, not veterans.” We made out a 
list right quick. 

But they had already been given by 
their Washington representatives a little 
badge to put on and a posture to take. 
And we have to be more deliberate and 
realistic now as we come to actually 
voting. 

It is easy to vote for such a proposal 
and run home with the self-congratula- 
tory rheoric about how tough one is on 
spending and how eager one is to imple- 
ment tax cuts. 

But it will be very difficult to explain 
why unrealistic legislation cannot be en- 
acted—why vitally important programs 
cannot be continued at minimum 
levels—why the economy will not even 
benefit from such draconian sacrifices. 

I hope that the Senate will reject the 
amendment. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

I yield to my distinguished colleagues. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
may I inquire how much time I have re- 
maining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 26 minutes and 18 seconds 
remaining. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, I congratulate our col- 
league, Senator Ho.Liincs, on a very 
skillful presentation. It comes as no sur- 
prise to any Senator, and I am sure not 
to the gallery nor to the press, that he is 
one of the most eloquent Members of 
this body. Indeed, he is one of the most 
eloquent and persuasive speakers in our 
Nation today. 

Unfortunately, he is working with a 
basic case which simply is not plausible. 
And it pains me, truly, to see a talent 
such as his devoted to such a question- 
able cause as trying to portray the pend- 
ing amendment in terms which he has 
sought to do, to describe it, as he has, 
in terms of mock horror, as draconian 
sacrifices. 


Now, I note with interest that my 
friend, the chairman of the committee, 
has admitted that he once wore a WIN 
button. I will confess to my colleagues 
here in the Senate that I never did wear 
that button, because I thought that was 
a preposterous approach to the Nation’s 
economic problems at that time, just as 
I think the recommendation which has 
come to us from the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee is preposterous today. 
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The WIN button was essentially a cos- 
metic, superficial approach to a terribly 
serious problem, and this budget is 
exactly the same thing. It is more spend- 
ing injected into an economy which is 
almost sick to death from too much Fed- 
eral spending. It is more taxes piled on 
an economy that is already staggering 
under an incredible burden of taxation 
which has seen the taxes on the typical 
American family triple in the last 10 
years. 

Our colleague (Mr. HoLLINGS) has de- 
cried the abuses of the food stamp pro- 
gram and properly so, and yet he has 
expressed horror that BILL Rorn and 
some of the rest of us are seeking to have 
a 61-percent cut in the food stamp pro- 
gram. It is too deep a cut, he would have 
us believe. 

I would first point out that it is not 
a 61-percent cut but approximately a 
one-third cut, and it is a one-third cut 
in a program which since 1965 has in- 
creased by 24,400 percent. 

Let me state that again: Not 2,400 
percent but 24,000 percent. So if we take 
the one-third cut that BILL Roru and I 
think is justified by eliminating some of 
the well-documented, well-defined abuses 
in this program—we are not talking 
about taking anything from the deserv- 
ing poor, we are talking about getting 
the sons and daughters of the Bunker 
Hunts, whom the chairman mentioned, 
off the rolls, the people who do not de- 
serve to have support at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense—if you take those savings which 
have been identified by the General Ac- 
counting Office and other responsible offi- 
cials and accept therefore the one-third 
cut we are talking about, then after mak- 
ing the cut you have a program which 
has still increased 15,000 percent since 
1965. 

We are told that it would be a great 
mistake to cap the medicaid program. 
Before the Senator from Oklahoma 
leaves the floor, let me point out that my 
proposal does recommend a 10-percent 
cap on medicaid. That is, not to increase 
in any State more than 10 percent from 
the prior year. I am not going to explain 
why that is a good idea since it was his 
recommendation and when his time 
comes to speak I would hope he would 
explain to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina why that is a well-justified cut. 

The chairman has pointed out that 
our proposal phases out CETA at the 
end of the year and that is unwise. Yet 
the term he used to describe phasing it 
out at the end of next year is “judicious.” 


The CETA program is one of the most 
flagrantly, extravagantly abusive pro- 
grams in the long. miserable history of 
Federal excesses. That is not just my 
opinion: that is the opinion, I believe, of 
every impartial observer who has looked 
at this program. That is exactly the rea- 
son why the committee has chosen to 
phase it out at the end of the next fiscal 
year, because it is full of fraud, waste, 
scandal. 

It is a program which has been criti- 
cized more often by the General Ac- 
counting Office than any program we 
have had come down the pike. You know 
a program is pretty bad when a Senate 
committee will actually recommend that 
it be terminated, and properly so. It 
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should be terminated. It was poorly tar- 
geted to begin with. It long ago lived 
out its initially stated objectives. It has 
been riddled with fraud and abuse. 

In 1978 a Brookings study indicated 
that as many as 50 percent of the public 
service jobs may be substitutions in one 
form or another. 

A Department of Labor internal audit 
in April of 1978 found that 11.25 percent 
of the public service participants were 
either ineligible for employment in the 
program or of undetermined eligibility. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I yield myself 5 
additional minutes. 

The markup materials themselves, the 
staff writeup, indicate: 

It is debatable whether the title VI PSE 
program serves as an effective countercycli- 
cal tool. Buildups in enrollment generally 
lag behind economic downturns, and enroll- 
ment reductions generally lag behind eco- 
nomic recovery. Further, the extent to which 
State and local governments substitute CETA 
jobs in place of their regular workforce tends 
to dilute the countercyclical nature of the 
program. 


I would point out that in some areas as 
much as 50 percent of the program has 
been that kind of substitution, literally 
firing people out the back door of the 
courthouse and hiring them at the front 
door of the courthouse. That is why the 
committee has recommended phasing 
this program out. 

The difference in CETA between what 
BILL. Rork and I and others are recom- 
mending and the committee is recom- 
mending is that we are saying this pro- 
gram is a turkey and it ought to be 
phased out now and not a year from 
now. That is the big difference. 


My colleague also pointed out an area 
which is of special concern to me. That 
is the question of whether or not we can 
absorb a 10-percent cut in the overhead 
cost of the Pentagon. I believe that the 
Senator misspoke himself. As the ma- 
terials which I have previously inserted 
in the Recorp make clear, the adminis- 
trative cut which I have recommended 
in the Pentagon is 5 percent, not 10 per- 
cent. It is precisely the same amount as 
33 recommended by the committee 
itself. 


Now let me get to the heart of the 
difference in opinion between what BILL 
Rork and I are trying to do and what 
the Budget Committee is doing. It goes 
to a basic question of what the Senate 
is all about. Are we mere bookkeepers 
adding up the projected cost of existing 
law, or are we policymakers? I think 
we better be policymakers. I think the 
budget function is a lot more than to 
take whatever is on the books and say 
whatever cost is entailed thereby we will 
pay. 

This recommendation calls for some 
policy decisions. It calls upon the Finance 
Committee, the Agriculture Committee, 
and other committees to amend the law. 
That is what we are here for. We are 
lawmakers. That is our burden. That 
is our job. This is a time in our Nation’s 
economic history when some decisions 
need to be made. That is our choice. 

Mr. President, the choice is very clear. 
Both budgets increase national defense 
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and by the same amount. Both proposals 
call for a balanced budget. One of them 
calls for balancing the budget by increas- 
ing taxes; the other permits through 
spending restraint, not cuts but just a 
restraint in the increase, a balanced 
budget that will accommodate a tax cut. 
I hope my colleagues will support the 
tax-cutting approach to this problem. I 
reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I yield 5 minutes 
to my colleague from Minnesota (Mr. 
DURENBERGER) . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator from Colorado for 
yielding me time. 

Mr. President, the amendment offered 
by my colleagues from Delaware and 
Colorado focuses on the real issue at 
staxe in this year’s budget debate. 

The issue is not whether we should 
have a balanced or unbalanced budget. 
The need for a balanced budget is uni- 
versally conceded. Both parties have en- 
dorsed it, and I doubt that a single 
Member of this body would argue for 
continued deficits. 

The real issue is how to go about 
achieving a balanced budget. And the 
amendment we offer this afternoon re- 
jects the thesis that the budget should be 
balanced with increased taxes and higher 
levels of spending. 

Because the Federal income tax is in- 
dexed, it provides the Federal Govern- 
ment with an annual tax windfall. In the 
next fiscal year, Federal tax revenues 
will be nearly $100 billion higher than 
they were 1 year ago. In fact, total Fed- 
eral revenues in fiscal year 1981 will be 
more than double the tax revenue re- 
ceived by the Federal Government just 
4 years ago. 

For years, a succession of Congresses 
and administrations have taken this “in- 
flation dividend” and used it to fuel a 
continuing increase in Federal outlays. 
The result has been a vicious cycle of 
higher taxes, higher spending, and bigger 
Government. And the American public 
has paid for this cycle with inflation, 
high interest rates and reduced economic 
growth. 

Despite its sincere effort to curb the 
growth of Federal spending, the Budget 
Committee has produced a recommenda- 
tion that would perpetuate this trend. 
The committee has endorsed a budget 
balanced with $96 billion in new tax 
revenues, and spending levels over $65 
billion higher than those approved a year 
ago. If we adopt that proposal, this Con- 
gress will be following in the footsteps of 
its predecessors by retaining the inflation 
dividend, and using it to finance the 
growth of Government. 

The amendment we offer this after- 
noon adopts a different set of priorities. 
It reduces total spending from $612.9 
billion to $596.7 billion—a significant re- 
duction, but certainly an achievable one. 
By doing so, it permits a portion of that 
inflationary dividend to be returned to 
the American people where it can be 
saved, invested, or used as a buffer 
against inflation. 
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By fixing revenues at $596.7 billion, 
this amendment would leave room for 
significant reforms in both the tax and 
budgetary processes. Its recommended 
revenue level would permit the Senate to 
enact legislation indexing inflation out 
of the Federal income tax. In the alter- 
native, it would permit adoption of the 
10-5-3 bill, and other tax reform meas- 
ures that could significantly impact on 
the Nation’s declining productivity. It 
would also permit Congress to phase in 
legislation limiting Federal spending to 
a fixed percentage of the gross national 
product. These are the types of funda- 
mental reforms that must accompany a 
balanced budget if we are to seriously 
affect the economic decline that has af- 
flicted this country in the past 4 years. 

A public opinion survey released in 
early April revealed that over two-thirds 
of the public supported tax indexing. In 
addition, a clear majority called for a 
budget balanced through reduced spend- 
ing rather than higher taxes. The ma- 
jority has not been silent on either of 
these issues. Adoption of the Roth-Arm- 
strong amendment would be a clear indi- 
cation to the American people that the 
Congress is listening, and that we have 
the will to respond. I am sure that many 
of us would differ on how the spending 
reductions required by this amendment 
should be assigned within each function. 
There are several areas where the priori- 
ties suggested in Senator ARMSTRONG’s 
statement differ from my own. 

For example, I take issue with him on 
his condemnation of CETA. Obviously, he 
can find fault with it. The GAO can find 
fault with it, as they can with many of 
these programs that are created by the 
fact there is no discipline in this body. 
But there are good examples to be found 
in this program, as there are in others. 
Without the discipline of a limitation on 
our spending, we shall never get to the 
good and shall always be stuck with the 
bad. 

Whether CETA is good or bad, the es- 
sential benefit of this amendment is that 
it will force Congress to resolve those 
priorities. It is the kind of incentive we 
must provide if Congress is ever to regain 
control of the budgetary process, and it 
is a privilege to join with my distin- 
guished colleagues from Delaware and 
Colorado in sponsoring this amendment. 
It embodies the essential elements of my 
own 21/31 solution and I urge every Sen- 
ator to support it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I want 
to make a few observations about the 
Armstrong amendment. 

The point made by the Senator from 
Colorado that we are really not dealing 
with a balanced budget in accordance 
with revenues that we could normally 
expect for 1981. This is precisely correct. 
If I understand the budget figures cor- 
rectly, the revenues of 1981 from our nor- 
mal, individual income tax and from cor- 
porate sources would be $588 billion. I 
am not sure where the Senator from 
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Colorado got the other $8 billion to ar- 
rive at $596 billion, but I do not know 
that it is really relevant. If we did not 
have an oil import fee that would pro- 
duce a little over $10 billion and if we 
did not have the wind fall profits tax, 
about $18 billion of which is included in 
this budget and its projected revenues, 
we would need to cut spending by $18 
billion in order to get make spending 
equal revenues. 

The figures as I understand them are: 
By existing revenue sources, the commit- 
tee assumed that, with an unemployment 
rate in 1981 of 7.4 percent, revenues 
would be $588 million. For every one- 
tenth of 1 percent that unemployment 
exceeds the 7.4 percent, take off $2 billion, 
$20 billion for each 1 percent increase in 
unemployment that the Treasury De- 
partment loses. 

So, first, we have the $588 billion. When 
the windfall profit tax revenues of $18 
billion are added, total revenues increase 
to $606 billion. Finally, through addi- 
tional administrative and legislative ac- 
tion, another $6 billion in revenue is gen- 
erated. 

What are those legislative and admin- 
istrative actions? Is it assumed that Con- 
gress is going to pass a withholding tax 
on interest and dividends? If that is the 
case, you can forget it. Congress is not 
going to pass any type of legislation im- 
posing withholding taxes on interest and 
dividends. 

That is going to leave us $6 billion 
short. Where are we going to get the $6 
billion shortfall? Well, they say, we are 
setting aside that import fee of $10 bil- 
lion. We are going to use that for a tax 
cut. 

We are not going to use that for a tax 
cut if we are planning on Congress pass- 
ing a bill to impose a withholding tax on 
dividends and interest. 

In short, Mr. President, we are not bal- 
ancing the budget at all. This whole 
process is deceptive, as I see it. 

I am not being critical of the commit- 
tee; I just feel it is good to debate these 
matters. My inclination is to vote for the 
Armstrong amendment, except for one 
thing. I want to remind my colleagues 
of something we have a tendency to over- 
look: Last year, at this same time, when 
we were passing the first concurrent 
resolution, we thought we were giving 
the Department of Defense $136.6 billion 
in budget authority. There was a hue and 
cry then that it was too much. However, 
we thought it was enough, 

Then last fall, in the second concur- 
rent budget resolution, we upped that to 
$141.2 billion. Now, we are increasing 
that to $143.7 billion. So we are over $7 
billion higher now than where we 
thought we would be last year when we 
passed the first concurrent budget reso- 
lution. In fiscal year 1981 we are giving 
the Department of Defense $173.4 billion 
in budget authority, 

I want everybody to bear one thing in 
mind, that from last year at this ie; 
when we thought we were giving the De- 

ent of Defense what they need 

until right now, when we think we are 
giving them what they need, we are in. 
ene budget authority by $36.8 bil- 
on. You can talk about outlays all you 
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want to. What we are saying is that next 
year and the following year, in the out 
years, we are increasing their authority 
by $36.8 billion from where we were last 
year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield 1 more minute. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I hear 
these people say, I am for a $25 billion 
or $30 billion tax cut, I am for $30 bil- 
lion more for defense, and I am for a 
balanced budget. I want to go on record 
right now, Mr. President, as saying, Iam 
for all those things, too, every one of 
them. But I am also for being responsible 
and thoughtful and honest with my con- 
stituents back home, and I am not going 
to worry about the results of a poll. 

I am going to be as thoughtful and 
sensible as I can be and if the Senator 
from Colorado would like to amend his 
amendment and say, as he has said 
honestly, that we can only anticipate 
$588 billion this fall—not $612 billion— 
without using taxes that we are imposing 
on the American people through a wind- 
fall profit tax or the import fee, he gets 
my vote. I want everybody to share in 
that cut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has used 1 minute. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield 1 more. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I never thought the 
Senator from Colorado and I would get 
this close together. Out of the $612 bil- 
lion budget, everybody here knows there 
is about $250 billion that is uncontrol- 
lable maybe more than $300 billion. Pro- 
grams such as social security, civil sery- 
ice retirement, interest on the debt are 
uncontrollable. We do not have any 
choice. The law says we have to give 
these people a built-in increase on what- 
55 the cost of living is. So we have to 

oit. 

It leaves us with, counting the defense 
budget, about $350 billion to find all these 
big cuts. 

Everybody says the defense budget of 
$155 billion is sacred, take that out. That 
leaves us about $130 billion to find all 
these cuts in. Everybody says they can 
take it. 

What we are doing is increasing spend- 
ing everywhere by less than 5 percent, 
except in those cost-of-living increases 
and the defense budget. 

I think everybody ought to share in 
the budget cuts. 

Finally, Mr. President, one of these 
days the people of this country will real- 
ize we have not been as truthful as we 
ought to have been in telling them that 
the strength of this country is often more 
found in the strength of our economy, 
our confidence, and our productivity, 
than it is in how much money we throw 
to defense. 

I am for a strong national defense, but 
I am for a cost effective defense. 

When we spend $173 billion for de- 
fense, what do we get for it? That is the 
legitimate question. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I do not have the floor. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Go ahead. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Will the Senator vield 
me 2 minutes to ask him a question? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 
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Mr. DOMENICI. Will the Senator from 
Arkansas tell me what he is for? 

I have been listening. The Senator is 
for a strong defense, thinks we have 
overestimated the tax revenues 

Is the Senator for cutting $16 billion 
more out of this budget than provided for 
by the Budget Committee? That is what 
the Armstrong amendment does. Is the 
Senator for that? 

Mr. BUMPERS. If we go straight 
across the board, defense and every- 
thing, I will support this amendment. 

Mr. DOMENICI. What about taxation? 
The Senator wants to reduce the as- 
sumed levels of taxation to what level 
for 1981? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I would take the wind- 
fall profit tax, earmark it for develop- 
ment of alternative energy sources, or 
give it back to the people who pay it. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I ask the Senator 

Mr. BUMPERS. And I do not mean the 
oil companies, either. 

Mr. DOMENICI. If the Senator is pro- 
posing a budget resolution, and this does 
not say it, how would the Senator pro- 
pose to do that? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Will the Senator re- 
peat the question? 

Mr. DOMENICI. If the Senator is pre- 
paring a budget resolution and the tax 
law that created the windfall profit does 
not say what the Senator wants it to say, 
how would the Senator accomplish it in a 
budget resolution? 

Mr. BUMPERS. By budgeting $588 bil- 
lion, which is all the revenues we will 
receive this year, based on the 7.4 percent 
unemployment rate, and the other as- 
sumptions in the budget. The difference 
between $588 and $612 billion, is coming 
out of the windfall profit tax and some- 
thing called legislative and administra- 
tive actions. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Did the Senator vote 
for it, for the windfall profit tax? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Yes. I voted for it, very 
reluctantly. 

Mr. DOMENICT. Well, it did not pro- 
vide any of those things the Senator 
speaks of in it. Consequently, it says 
we could not give it back to anyone in 
terms of energy production and cannot 
use it to develop energy or synthetic 
fuels. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I am saying that the 
Budget Committee had no right to use it 
in order to tell the American people to 
balance the budget. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I will ask one last 
question to understand what the Senator 
is for. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 2 minutes have expired. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. One more. 

Mr. DOMENICI. The Armstrong reso- 
lution says we should put our spending 
estimate at $596.5 billion 

Mr. BUMPERS. $596 billion, and I 
would like the Senator to tell me on the 
difference between these $588 billion in 
projected revenues and the revenue totals 
in the Armstrong amendment? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I will ask one more 
question. The Armstrong amendment 
cuts $16 billion in addition to what ‘the 
Budget Committee recommended by way 
of its cuts. 

To get to the Senator’s $588 billion, 
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which is what I understand the Senator 
wants, he wants $8 billion more cut, if 
I understand it. That is 16 plus 8. So the 
Senator wants to cut $24 billion more. 

Would the Senator like to cut that 
across the board? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Absolutely. 

Mr. DOMENICI. All right. So the Sen- 
ator’s proposal to the Senate is $24 bil- 
lion less than the Budget Committee rec- 
ommended and everybody take a per- 
cent. Is that what Senator BUMPERS is 
for? 

Mr. BUMPERS. If we balance the 
budget, that is what we have. 

Mr, DOMENICI. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, be- 
fore I yield to our distinguished colleague 
from California, I would like to correct 
a statement I made with respect to the 
defense function of the Armstrong 
amendment. I was mistaken. The cut did 
not apply to administrative costs. I 
think I stated it did, but it does not. 

We must consider the general feeling 
with respect to the budget, its processes, 
truthfulness with the American people, 
deception, and the programs themselves. 

The Senator from Colorado is recom- 
mending a certain step to be taken on 
CETA. 

The Congress is looking in that par- 
ticular direction, and the resolution re- 
ported by the Budget Committee reflects 
that concern. 

So there is no disagreement on the 
question of cutting this program back. 
The only disagreement is on the timing. 

I hope that those who are covering 
this debate understand that in a sense 
it is not so much whether we are for or 
against a proposal, but rather the tim- 
ing of it and the particular effects it will 
have. 

We have to phase these things out 
gradually. We do not want a draconian 
sacrifice. 

This approach is far from being de- 
ceptive. The Senator from Arkansas 
made some statements concerning the 
withholding tax on interest and diyi- 
dends. 

It so happens that this particular 
Senator, along with the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), sponsored a tax 
deduction on the amount saved either 
from interest or earned from dividends 
up to $1,000. A compromise made in the 
present law is a $400 level. When we 
looked at the revenue picture, we dis- 
cussed this in the Budget Committee. 

The Budget Committee of course does 
not itemize. We do not tell the authoriz- 
ing committees what is in a particular 
category. 

But we do tell the Senate what items 
we considered, to indicate that they were 
deliberated, and that we arrived at a 
particular figure in this way. 

The proposal for withholding on inter- 
est and dividends is not a committee 
recommendation or a committee as- 
sumption. 

The motion was made in the markup 
that it be included, and it was defeated. 
So we need only refer to the committee 
record. 

Consider last year’s budget for defense 
and other programs. We tried to present 
a studied, balanced approach, a balance 
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among priorities as well as on the overall 
budget. But even the best budget-makers 
could not have foreseen several major 
unexpected demands for increases. 

We thought we had provided all that 
we needed, but could not have predicted 
those events. 

How many billions of dollars is that, 
the major increases already in 1980, 
without anything else? Twenty billion— 
$19.6 billion in outlays. 

The distinguished Senator says that 
we ought not to use the windfall profit 
tax. The Senator from Colorado did not 
vote for it. Neither did I. The Senator 
from Arkansas did and he wants to give 
it back to the people who pay it. 

How can we do that? The best way I 
know is to reduce the national debt. 

We must balance the budget. We must 
pay back 1980’s debt of $37.4 billion. 

Why should we not be able to use the 
windfall tax? It will be a trillion dollar 
windfall over a 10-year period. We will 
get $227 billion back. The oil companies 
will keep the rest. 

In fact, I wanted to get back much 
more than that. The best way I know to 
return it to the people is to pay off this 
debt. 

I think the people of America are fi- 
nally getting the message. The interest 
rate is going down because they think we 
are serious. We are not deceiving them. 
The fact is that interest went up $7.4 
billion, so we have to pay it back. 

We are still in debt in fiscal year 1980. 
The $19.6 billion—almost $20 billion—is 
not paid. But we will pay the bill in fiscal 
year 1981. We will stop borrowing. We 
will no longer be first in line at the credit 
bar. What we need is U.S. Government 
credit control. That is all we are trying 
to impose. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I need 1 minute to 
follow up for the record because I have 
such great respect for my friend from 
Arkansas and because an across-the- 
board cut in this budget might sound 
like something very good to people listen- 
ing here today and to Senators who 
might be contemplating offering changes. 

My quick arithmetic indicates that the 
across-the-board cut he would recom- 
mend would result in taking $6.5 billion 
away from social security recipients in 
America. That is one way. That is a full 
4 percent of the cost of living that we 
provided for in this bill. Perhaps that is 
the way to do it, instead of some selective 
approach to looking at each function. 

I am sure there are those who will say. 
“But not the senior citizens.” Iam saying 
that an across-the-board cut of the type 
discussed a minute ago, the staff tells me, 
is $6.5 billion out of social security. We 
just gave them a CPI adjustment, a cost- 
of-living adjustment, of about 14 per- 
cent. We turned that $6.5 billion into a 
percent, and the Senator would take 4 
percent off their cost of living. 

As I see it, we have to take a little at 
a time as we move through this budget. 
The Budget Committee has addressed 
those programs in need of cuts. We still 
have 9.2 billion dollars’ worth of recon- 
ciliation in this approach, meaning that 
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our appropriators—our Finance Com- 
mittees and our authorizing commit- 
tees—have to change over $9 billion or it 
will not even come out at the figure we 
recommend. 

I submit that neither the House nor 
the Senate would cut $6.5 billion out of 
social security in order to arrive at a 
balanced budget. I think what we did is 
far more practical. 

There are those who think you can 
pick and choose. But when it gets right 
down to the hard fact of cutting, I am 
reminded of what Senator Lone used to 
say about taxation: “Don’t tax me; tax 
the fellow behind the tree.” Now we are 
in budget cutting, and what we get is: 
“Don’t cut me; cut the fellow behind the 
tree.” 

But we cannot do that. We have to cut. 

I greatly respect and admire the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, I know of his genuine 
concern. I do not believe that an across- 
the-board cut of the type recommended 
for this entire budget would be the right 
way to do it. I believe it would be a cop- 
out; and I believe that for money func- 
tions, we would never get it done. I picked 
one where I know it would not happen. 
If that were a mirror, it would be just as 
much a mirror as any. We would not take 
a full 4 percent out of the paychecks of 
our senior citizens on social security. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I will 
yield in a moment to the Senator from 
Arkansas so that he can complete his col- 
loquy with the Senator from New Mexico. 

I plead with my colleagues, when they 
say we should be truthful with the 
American people. We may make mistakes. 
But there is no intentional trickery or 
deception or untruth. 

If you asked 100 Senators: When you 
adopted the second budget resolution on 
November 28, you had a particular spend- 
ing level. Did you hold it at that level? 
How much has it gone up? How would we 
answer? Like it or not, spending has gone 
up $20 billion. 

It is not that we have been untruthful. 
We just have been uneducated. I think 
one of the greatest benefits of being on 
the Budget Committee is the opportunity 
it provides to learn about the Federal 
budget. I am giving it a lot more atten- 
tion than I ever thought I would. The 
American people should be educated 
about this process, and we should let 
them see the facts as they are. 

Last September, a majority of the Sen- 
ate thought that we needed a 5-percent 
real increase in defense. What the second 
budget resolution ultimately provided 
was a compromise figure, but what the 
Senate said we needed was 5 percent 
growth, and this calls for $5.7 billion. 
Since that vote in September, we have 
had Afghanistan and Iran. 

Let us not give weight and credence 
to what I hear early every morning. I 
turn on “Watch on Waste.” If you get 
up at 6:15 and listen to the radio, you 
want to go out and grab some Senator 
or Congressman and wring his neck. 

Yesterday morning, I believe, the sub- 
ject was people in the penitentiary who 
are disabled and are receiving millions 
of dollars in disability benefits. Why? Be- 
cause they are incarcerated. So they 
filled out forms and said they were dis- 
abled. I do not know how many mil- 
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lions of dollars. I will have to look into 
that. There may not be any truth in it, 
but it made me feel as though the Gov- 
ernment had gone berserk, sending dis- 
ability benefits to people in the peniten- 
tiaries because we, as a governmental 
decision, incarcerated them. 

This morning, they talked about the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD. He said: 

You know, they print the Recorp. It is a 
good thing they do. They are never around. 


So if we have a printed RECORD, we can 
always float back into town and find out 
what is going on. Then they put it in 
an imitation leatherbound volume and 
give it to the Members. 

Of course, we have to keep the RECORD. 
The Constitution requires us to keep it. 
These are the tools of the legislative 
branch, But even with this you get crit- 
icism. 

I hope Members do not join in the 
rush to criticize, and say, that we are 
deceiving everybody and are untruthful. 
We may be inaccurate, and we may be 
uneducated, but we are learning fast. 

You never know how you look until 
you have your picture made. The Budget 
Committee report is on target. It was 
written on both sides of the aisle, on both 
sides of the philosophy, and was done 
after many hearings and much delib- 
eration. We came right down the middle 
and we are on course. 

Timing is important. We are not say- 
ing that we are against tax cuts. We 
said, on the contrary, that we think a tax 
cut could well be in order. And we are 
reserving $10 billion from the oil import 
fee to get it back to the people who 
were paying it, as the Senator from 
Arkansas said. We are going to do that. 
Do not say that we are not for it when 
we put it in there. Do not say we are be- 
ing untruthful. We might be talking 
about many things for the first time, but 
not because we are being intentionally 
untruthful. Let us be more candid in de- 
bate and realize that in what we have 
done, we have produced a pretty good 
balance. 

You cannot stop the ship of state that 
is steaming along with momentum—the 
deficit, the overrun of some $37.4 billion. 
But you cannot turn it around in 1 year. 
But instead of saying, Let's have an- 
other $37.4 billion.” or having around $46 
billion to $50 billion with inflation, we 
say, “We will take care of that, too.” Yes, 
we take care of it out of increased reve- 
nues, and that is intended. But we did 
not put a new tax program on any 
individual. 

I am glad to yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas if he wishes me 
to do that, and then I will yield to the 
Senator from California who has been 
waiting patiently. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished floor leader. I wish to 
make a couple of points. 

I am glad to say to the Senator that 
he is being truthful to the American 
people. I am for truth in lending and 
truth in budgeting. 

I do think it is important that every- 
one understand that we are raising 
spending $80 billion from last year's 
first concurrent budget resolution. 
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Is there any reason to believe that a 
year from now we will not come back and 
say we underestimated the target for 
1981 and have to have another $20 bil- 
lion to fund all of these programs? 

My point is we are using about $24 bil- 
lion in tax increases in order to arrive at 
this balanced budget. I think it is impor- 
tant for the American people to under- 
stand this. 

I have serious doubts about whether 
we are ever going to control spending be- 
cause we had the biggest increase in un- 
employment last month of any month 
since 1949. 

I do not have any reason to believe 
that unemployment is going to be 8 to 9 
percent at the end of this calendar year. 

I think the recession is going to be 
deeper than most economists are saying. 
I do not know of a more imprecise science 
than economic projections. 

We are talking about a budget based on 
a 7.4 percent unemployment rate, with 
the unemployment rate scheduled to hit 
about 7 percent by the end of this year. 
It hit 7 percent by the end of April, and 
all of us know that for every 1 percent it 
exceeds 7.4 percent strike $20 billion 
either off the revenue side or the spend- 
ing side of that budget. 

So I think it is a little deceptive if we 
lead the American people to believe we 
finally achieved that magic balanced 
budget everyone has been waiting for im- 
patiently all these years. I do not think it 
is fair. 

Of course, I deplored the President's 
decision to decontrol oil, the most elitist 
economic decision ever made in the his- 
tory of this country. 

Like the good Senator from South 
Carolina, I would have taken it all back, 
if it is a windfall, take it all back. But 
since we are only getting $227 billion of 
the roughly trillion dollars the oil com- 
panies are going to derive from this, all 
of this which is paid by the American 
consumer, at least we should have the 
courage to give back that $18 billion in 
windfall profit tax to those people who 
are having to pay it. These are working 
people, the middle-income people, the re- 
tired people, and the poor people of this 
country who can least afford it. 

I said, and I am going to say it again 
and say it forever, that to try to solve in- 
flation and, for that matter, to try to 
balance the budget out of the hides and 
off the backs of the people who can least 
afford it, is leading this country in the 
very opposite direction from what those 
who championed these things say. Maybe 
the trend is irreversible in this country. 
Maybe we are headed for an economic 
cataclysm that cannot be reversed. May- 
be what I consider a lot of specious eco- 
nomic reasoning cannot be reversed until 
it is too late. However, I think the Amer- 
ican people have a right to know that we 
are using about $26 billion of tax in- 
creases in order to balance the budget. 

Mr. President, I wish to ask one ques- 
tion. What is that $6 billion in added 
revenues that is supposed to be covered 
by legislative or administrative actions? 
What were the Budget Committee’s as- 
sumptions in this regard? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Is it the $6.4 billion 
in revenues? 
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_Mr. BUMPERS. That is correct, $6.4 
billion on the revenue side and the 
Budget Committee just Says legislative 
and administrative actions. I am curious 
as to what that is. It obviously does not 
deal with the oil import fee. Of course, 
it does not deal with the windfall profit 
tax. I assume it is revenue to be raised 
through some administrative action on 
the part of the President or legislative 
action on the part of Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator will suspend, the time of the 
Senator from South Carolina on the 
amendment has expired. He does have 
time on the resolution itself, 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself time on the resolution itself , and 
I thank the Chair. 

The President recommended a $10 bil- 
lion amount of increase in revenues over 
and above the excise tax on imported oil. 
The Budget Committee assumed that the 
Finance Committee could get two-thirds 
of that amount, not the entire $10 billion. 

There were various assumptions made, 
and we were talking about the $3.4 bil- 
lion of withholding on dividends and in- 
terests. 

We purposely did not itemize it. This 
goes to the Finance Committee and they 
do it. But the Senator can see—it is right 
here—that the $6.4 billion additional 
revenues could be achieved by a variety 
of alternative means, and then we list 
the cash management options in this 
proposal. Different proposals are listed 
on page 24 in the report. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I will not take any 
more of the Senator's time. I was curious 
about that because one of my staff mem- 
bers believed that these increased reve- 
nues were going to come from the im- 
position of a withholding tax on divi- 
dends and interests. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. And that staff mem- 
ber or Senator could be correct. It just 
was not a committee assumption. I was 
trying to explain that. 

It could well come in if the Finance 
Committee reported it out and the Con- 
gress approved it. That amount could 
then be assumed. But it was not a com- 
mittee assumption. The motion was made 
and did not pass. So we could not make 
that committee assumption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator will suspend, let us have order 
in the Senate. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I have one additional 
question on this point. The only thing 
this committee report says is these addi- 
tional revenues could be achieved by a 
variety of alternative means including 
faster collection of tax liabilities due 
under current law. 

That is sort of obscure language. Does 
that mean withholding tax on interest 
and dividends? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That could also mean 
cash management. 

Mr. BUMPERS. This says a faster col- 
lection of taxes. That would not be the 
same thing as cash management, would 
it? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Acceleration of large 
corporate tax payments. That is the 
President’s proposal. That is one of the 
President’s proposals. 
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Let me yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from California. 

How much time does the Senator from 
California want? We have the leader on 
this side also. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Ten minutes. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to have an opportunity to agree 
with the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina on a matter before the 
Senate. I join him in opposition to the 
Armstrong amendment. That does not 
mean that I am in total accord with the 
Budget Committee’s position on their re- 
port, but I am certainly in accord in 
opposing the pending amendment. 

I shall first say a word about a matter 
that the Senator from Arkansas brought 
up, the revenue estimate in the alter- 
nate budget that I will offer as a sub- 
stitute at a later stage in these proceed- 
ings. 

My revenue estimate is carefully pre- 
pared. It varies from the original revenue 
mark of the committee chairman, the 
distinguished Senator from Maine, by 
only $300 million. 

It is well within the range of probable 
estimating error of the Senate Budget 
Committee—as both the CBO staff and 
the Budget Committee staff have verified. 

In other words, the difference is, in 
statistical terms, insignificant because 
the numbers cannot be predicted to any 
greater degree of accuracy. 

At no time has the Budget Committee 
predicted revenues within 5% percent of 
accuracy. In the past 2 fiscal years, they 
have understated revenues by 5 percent 
in fiscal year 1979 and 5.1 percent in 
fiscal year 1980, and by amounts of $25.3 
billion and $22.6 billion respectively in 
those years. 

Each year for the last three they have 
underestimated revenues by an increas- 
ingly larger amount. 

The estimating difference is only $700 
million, or one-tenth of 1 percent. 

I have assumed enactment of $8.6 bil- 
lion of the administration’s $10.9 billion 
in revenue proposals. The committee has 
assumed the enactment of $6.4 billion. I 
can particularize my assumptions. I am 
not sure the committee can. 

The distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina just now did not do so when 
quizzed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

My budget is more stimulative. It will 
produce $1 billion in “reflows—in ac- 
cordance with a formula the committee 
has used in previous years. 

In other particulars—the current law 
estimate, the windfall profit tax esti- 
mate, and tax and tariff legislation esti- 
mate, the March economic adjustments 
estimate—my revenue estimate is identi- 
cal to the committee’s. 

There is no magic in either number. 
For statistical purposes, the two numbers 
are the same. Just as the committee 
chairman had a different mark when he 
entered the markup, and the committee 
will have a different mark when they re- 
turn from conference. These numbers 
are only approximations. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
Recorp include a table comparing the 


two revenue estimates at this point. 
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There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Revenues 


Difference 
between 
Cranston 
and SBC 


Administration Cranston 


Current law estimate 
Windfall tax estimate. 


Administration initiatives: 
(a) Cash management. 
(b) Housing bonds 
(c) Miscellaneous proposals... 
(d) Passport/visa fees Xy A 
(e) Withholding on interest/dividend income. 


. . h nnn eves e see een 


Minor tax and tariff (Finance Committee) 
Adjusted March economic assumptions 
Reflows z 

Estimating difference 


Total 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, re- 
garding the Armstrong amendment, it 
seems to me that it demonstrates a Sen- 
ator can construct a budget reflecting 
any set of numbers he wants. That does 
not mean the budget is achievable or that 
the budget is responsible or that the 
budget is meaningful or that it reflects 
a set of priorities that is sensible or good 
for the Nation or that many Members 
of this body would support if they ex- 
amined the matter carefully. 

The Senator has assumed a 5-percent 
across-the-board cut in the general Gov- 
ernment function, to give one example. 
This approach, which has repeatedly 
been called “the meat ax approach” by 
the distinguished chairman of the Budget 
Committee. the Senator from Maine, be- 
cause it makes undifferentiated assump- 
tions that each agency can reduce its own 
budget by 5 percent while maintaining 
its programs. an assumption that is with- 
out justification. has nonetheless already 
been made by the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee in the various functional] totals. 

In other words, if the Senator’s as- 
sumption is correct, the Federal Govern- 
ment can be operated for 1 year with 
operating expenses of $100 million. 

There is no way to distribute this cut 
to other functions of the budget, as the 
Senator presumes could be done, in view 
of the cuts already made by the Senate 
Budvet Committee. 

The salaries of the constitutional of- 
ficers of the Government, the President, 
the Vice President. the Senate and the 
House. and the expenses of operating the 
White House total more than $60 million. 

The operations of the Cavitol Building, 
the maintenance of the grounds. the staff 
required to serve each committee of Con- 
gress, would more than exceed the Sena- 
tor from Colorado’s budget. 

I am not suggesting, Mr. President, 
that we cannot make cuts in the cost of 
operating Congress. We can, but not in 
the dimensions proposed by the Senator 
from Colorado. 

One of the reasons for the increased 
cost of operating Congress over recent 
years, apart from inflation, has been the 


need to have the capability to maintain 
the balance of powers, the separation of 
powers, between Congress and the execu- 
tive branch. 

We were being overwheimed some 
years back by statistics, by research, by 
computer products, by staff of the execu- 
tive branch, at a time when the imperial 
Presidency was looming, and the effort 
to beef up Congress to maintain its role, 
which is vital to the maintenance of our 
democracy, led to some increase in costs 
of operating Congress. 

I did not begin with that topic as 
part of an exhaustive list, Mr. President, 
but in this area alone, the Senator from 
Colorado’s budget has already been ex- 
ceeded. 

Let us examine what else the Senator 
from Colorado’s budget would do. The 
Senate Budget Committee’s proposal 
would reduce our effort to create mass 
transit systems. It would derail one- 
third of Amtrak: it would eliminate any 
improvement this year, and eliminate the 
Northeast rail corridor. But the Senator 
from Colorado would cut $1.2 billion in 
outlays below those extreme cuts by the 
committee. 

Technically such a cut is unachievable. 
Most of the money for rail transit would 
be used up in paying penalties for con- 
tracts Amtrak has signed but could no 
longer perform—a remarkable way to 
use the taxpayer's money. 

The need to reduce our dependence 
on Arab oil and other energy imports is 
very clear. No single factor has con- 
tributed more to our rate of inflation and 
the weakness of our current economy 
than the outflow of billions upon bil- 
lions of dollars for OPEC oil. 

The Senate Budget Committee has 
proposed numbers which would set back 
our research for new energy forms, elim- 
inate the strategic petroleum reserve, 
and scale back ongoing efforts to develop 
domestic energy supplies. No new re- 
search for 5 years. 

But the Senator from Colorado would 
cut another $0.5 billion from that. He 
does not tell us how or where he would 
make those cuts. but there is no way that 
even the current level of our energy ef- 
fort could be sustained under the Sena- 
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tor’s proposal, and the inevitable result 
would be greater dependence on OPEC 
oil. 

In the face of 7-percent unemploy- 
ment, high inflation, and a recession- 
ary economy, with housing in collapse, 
with the auto industry on the ropes, with 
250 auto dealers put out of business, ac- 
cording to the Senators from Michigan, 
just in recent days, the Senate Budget 
Committee has, in my view, balanced 
the budget on the backs of the poor. 

They have assumed $0.5 billion in un- 
explained social security cuts; they have 
made drastic cuts in all the programs 
that aid employment; they have cut edu- 
cation and health care and housing; they 
have cut these programs to unacceptable 
levels. 


I will offer a substitute balanced budg- 
et that will provide a better sense of 
priorities. 

But what does the Senator from Colo- 
rado propose? A further cut of almost $6 

illion in income security outlays; a cut 
of $1.6 billion in health care outlays; a 
cut of $1.2 billion in job progam outlays. 


How many more people would the Sen- 
ator's proposal throw out of work? How 
many people would face serious illness 
without coverage? How many poor peo- 
ple would be left without an adequate 
diet? The answer is too many, Mr. 
President. 


Finally, I am convinced that the Sen- 
ator’s amendment would be self-defeat- 
ing in terms of seeking to provide at least 
a balanced budget. There is a figure that 
is accepted, I believe, by the Budget Com- 
mittee, by CBO, and most economists, 
that for every 1-percent increase in un- 
employment or a 1 million increase in 
unemployment, which is the same thing, 
we get about 20 to 25 billion dollars’ 
worth of red ink in the Federal budget. 
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The extraction of the very significant 
cut from Federal programs that the Sen- 
ator from Colorado’s budget would bring 
about would be bound to slow down an 
already ailing economy still further, put 
more people out of work, put more busi- 
nesses into bankruptcy, with the conse- 
quence that there would be less tax reve- 
nue, more expenditures automatically 
mandated to aid the unemployed, and a 
budget severely out of balance. 

For all of these reasons, I join the 
Senator from South Carolina in oppos- 
ing the amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Stewart). Who yields time? 

Mr. HATCH. Will the Senator yield 
me 10 minutes? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank the chairman. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield 10 minutes. 
The Senator is speaking in favor of the 
amendment? We have run out of time 
Yes, I yield 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
have the time remaining on my side 
committed. I wonder 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield 10 minutes 
time on the bill. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank my friend from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. President, I would like to speak 
for a few minutes in support of the Arm- 
strong amendment. This amendment is 
a modest step to get our economy back 
on the growth track. If we are going to 
get serious about solving our problems 
of inflation and declining productivity, 
we must begin to take a scalpel to some 
of the so-called uncontrollable programs 
that have run up our budgets and at the 
same time enact productivity oriented 
tax cuts to stimulate savings and invest- 
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ment in our economy. This is what the 
Armstrong amendment does. 

The Armstrong amendment allows for 
only a $19 billion revenue reduction in 
fiscal year 1981. This barely offsets the 
real tax increases our taxpayers will face 
from inflation pushing them into higher 
tax brackets. This effect will be about 
$15 billion in fiscal year 1981 under the 
economic assumptions of this budget 
resolution, and including the extra tax 
individuals will pay because they did not 
fall into lower tax brackets as their real 
incomes declined. The rest of the reve- 
nue loss in the Armtrong amendment 
can be used for two other productivity 
tax cuts—the 10-5-3 accelerated depre- 
ciation bill and a bill to stimulate savings 
by taxing earned and unearned income 
separately, with the first dollars of each 
type of income starting in the lowest tax 
brackets. 

These tax cuts do not even offset the 
real tax increases the American people 
face over the next 5 years. In fiscal year 
1981, from the impact of inflation in- 
duced income tax increases, social se- 
curity tax increases, net increases in in- 
come taxes from decontrol, net windfall 
profit tax, the import fee on gasoline tax, 
and other increases assumed in the 
budget resolution, there will be real tax 
increases of $63.3 billion. Over the next 
5 years, real tax increases will amount 
to $642.9 billion under this budget res- 
olution. The Armstrong amendment 
would lose $19.4 billion in fiscal year 
1981, and $400.6 billion over the 5 years, 
leaving a net tax increase of $242.3 bil- 
lion. I ask unanimous consent that a ta- 
ble be printed at this point which shows 
these tax increases and losses. 


There being no objection, the table 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tax increases expected from 1980-85: 
inflation induced income tax 
Social security 
Income tax from decontrol (net). 
Net windfall profits tax 
import fee/gasoline tax 
Other increases assumed in budget resolution 


Revenue reductions from Armstrong amendment, 
1980-85: 


indexation - 


119.5 157.0 


ment, 1981-85 


Net tax increases after Armstrong amend- 


Mr. HATCH. I think it is clear from 
this table that the Armstrong amend- 
ment is modest in its revenue losing as- 
pects. 

Mr. President, everyone recognizes the 
productivity crisis we are facing in this 
country because of inadequate capital in- 
vestment. However, each year we are told 
that we cannot do anything about it un- 
til sometime in the future. This year we 
are told that we cannot have tax cuts un- 
til we balance the budget. However, there 
are two ways to balance the budget—by 
restraining spending or by increasing 
taxes—and if we were willing to reduce 
the rate of growth in spending just a 
little, we could pay for a tax cut and bal- 
ance the budget at the same time. Both 
of these measures would help with our 
inflation and productivity problems. 


This budget resolution ignores the pro- 
ductivity problem. It tries to precipitate 
a recession to fight inflation by allowing 
the fiscal drag of massive tax increases. 
This is the root canal or as President 
Carter says “painful remedies” approach 
to curing inflation. However, inflation 
cannot be reduced by slowing down real 
economic growth. This is the outmoded 
notion that inflation and unemployment 
must be traded off against each other in 
economic policy. However, the truth is 
that declining productivity and economic 
growth add to the inflationary problem. 
We are now entering a new recession 
with inflation at very high levels, and 
with little prospect of inflation slowing 
down much. This budget resolution does 
little to counter either trend. But it is 
based on the outmoded notion that we 


can only fight inflation and unemploy- 
ment one at a time. 

New evidence recently developed in the 
economics profession is showing that we 
can fight inflation and unemployment at 
the same time. Two weeks ago several of 
the Nation’s most prominent economists 
gathered at Harvard University for a 
conference on American competitiveness. 
The overwhelming consensus was that 
American competitiveness can only be 
restored by focusing economic policies on 
the supply side of the economy. They felt 
that a tax cut targeted on the supply side 
of the economy, effective in 1981 would 
not be inconsistent with a balanced budg- 
et, and recommended that a tax cut 
should take precedence over a balanced 
budget. Since it now appears, with new 
economic forecasts, that the policies pre- 
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sented in this budget resolution would 
not produce a balanced budget anyway, 
we should proceed with the tax cut and 
forget about balanced budget charades. 

The new econometric models being 
built recently which take account of the 
effect of Government economic policies 
on the supply side of the economy show 
that properly structured tax cuts focused 
on the supply side of the economy can 
help to reduce inflation without creating 
massive unemployment for several years. 
Indeed, even Otto Eckstein of the Data 
Resources, Inc., one of the most widely 
used commercial models, has started to 
take supply-side effects into considera- 
tion in his model. In a recent report to 
the Joint Economic Committee, Eckstein 
says: 

If the United States does not change its 
approach to economic policy, there is every 
reason to believe that core inflation will con- 
tinue to become worse... To bring the core 
inflation rate down significantly through 
fiscal and monetary policies alone would re- 
quire a prolonged period of deep recession, 
bordering on depression, with the average 
unemployment rate held above 10 percent. 
This is clearly not a feasible approach to the 
problem. 

To achieve better progress on inflation, it 
is necessary to turn to the supply side of 
policy. 


He then goes on to show the results of 
his analysis of two productivity oriented 
tax cuts which he developed by incor- 
porating some supply-side effects into 
his model. He analyzed a small increase 
in the investment tax credit and the 
10-5-3 accelerated depreciation bill, and 
found that by offsetting the demand 
stimulus from this change by reducing 
spending or restraining money growth, 
the supply-side aspects of the policy 
change would reduce the CPI by 4 per- 
cent, increase productivity by 3.3 per- 
cent, increase business fixed investment 
by 15.6 percent, and increase the cap- 
ital stock by 7.2 percent by the end of 
the decade. In other words, the model 
showed that inflation could be reduced 
and productivity and real growth in- 
creased simultaneously. 

The need to stimulate productivity and 
increase business investment is under- 
scored by our recent experience. In 
1979, productivity actually fell by 0.9 
percent. The decline in productivity 
stems from the fact that we are not in- 
creasing net investment at a sufficient 
rate to keep up with the growth in the 
labor force. In 1979, gross investment 
was $387 billion, of which $254 billion 
was nonresidential. Of that amount, $188 
billion went to replace worn out plant 
and equipment. The net investment to 
increase the capital stock was therefore 
$66 billion. 

However, total civilian employment in- 
creased by about 2.6 million in 1979. 
Since about $20,000 in capital is required 
to support each new job in our economy, 
about $51 billion of the $66 billion of net 
investment went to creating new jobs, not 
to improving productivity. In addition, 
a large amount of net investment. prob- 
ably more than the remaining $15 bil- 
lion went into investment in safety and 
pollution control equipment, which adds 
nothing to worker productivity. Declin- 
ing productivity in 1979 indicates that 
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net productive investment was less than 
$50 billion. If we do not increase the 
amount of tools each person has to work 
with, productivity will not grow and 
standards of living will not improve. 

That is why we need the productivity 
stimulating tax cuts provided for by the 
Armstrong amendment. I had two of the 
tax cuts contained in this amendment 
analyzed on the new supply-side econ- 
ometric model recently built by Michael 
Evans, one of the leading model builders 
in the country. It showed that the ac- 
cellerated depreciation bill and the sav- 
ings incentive bill together would create 
over a million new jobs in 5 years and by 
1985 provide an additional $26.4 billion 
in savings to finance private investment. 
This increased savings is net of any in- 
crease in the defiicit that would have 
to be financed by borrowing in the credit 
markets. It assumes no new money crea- 
tion to pay for the deficit. 

These new supply-side models support 
the economic approach of the Arm- 
strong amendment. They show that we 
can find painless cures to inflation if 
we are willing to adopt supply-side eco- 
nomic policies. By restraining the growth 
of Federal spending and limiting spend- 
ing to less than 21 percent of GNP and 
gradually reducing the rate of growth of 
the money, we can combat inflation. At 
the same time, we can stimulate em- 
ployment and real growth through prop- 
erly structured tax cuts. This is the ap- 
proach of the Armstrong amendment. It 
is based on the best, new thinking of the 
economics profession. I urge my col- 
leagues to vote for it and. at the same 
time, I commend my colleague from Col- 
orado for his courageous leadership, 
both in committee and on the floor, for 
proposing this type of amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, may 
I inquire as to how much time I have 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 3 minutes and 37 seconds re- 
maining. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
very much appreciate the gracious re- 
marks of my colleague from Utah and 
for his contribution in this debate and 
for the leadership he has shown in try- 
ing to restore a degree of sanity to our 
budget process. I am grateful and, in- 
deed, the entire Nation owes him a debt 
of gratitude. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, if, 
as, and when the budget is ever bal- 
anced, and if, as, and when we ever 
bring Federal spending under control, 
there is no person in this Chamber to 
whom the Nation will owe as great a debt 
of gratitude as the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia, Senator BYRD. 

I am very pleased to yield 5 minutes to 
him and to acknowledge publicly what 
all of us know: That long before others 
realized the significance of controlling 
Federal spending, he was leading that 
fight in this Chamber. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I thank my 
distinguished colleague from Colorado. 

Mr. President, as I see it, the major 
problem facing our Nation and facing 
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the Congress is the need to moderate the 
tremendous increase in Federal spending. 

The resolution now before the Senate 
provides for a $65 billion increase in 
spending, as compared to the budget 
resolution approved for 1980 just last 
November. 

In other words, the proposal before 
us provides that the Government spend 
$65 billion more in 1981 than has been 
approved for 1980. That is an unreason- 
able increase. It is one which should be 
reduced. 

I support the amendment offered by 
the able Senator from Colorado. That 
amendment would reduce the increase 
by $17 billion. Even with that amend- 
ment, the increase in spending would be 
$48 billion over the amount approved 
for fiscal 1980. 

I think the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Colorado is a reasonable 
one. It is one that has had a great deal 
of study and hard work on the part of 
the Senator from Colorado, his staff, and 
many others. 

If ever we are going to get spending 
under control, it must be done this year. 
If it is not done this year, it seems to me 
it is unlikely that it will be done at any 
time in the near future. 

I say again, the present budget resolu- 
tion provides for an increase in spending 
of $65 billion, $613 billion for fiscal 1981 
as compared to $548 billion for fiscal 1980 
as provided by the budget resolution en- 
acted on November 16, 1979. 

I commend the Senator from Colorado 
on the amendment that he has offered. I 
give it my full support. I hope that the 
Senate will vote approval of this amend- 
ment. It would mean reducing spending 
by $17 billion, and that is the direction 
I think the American people want this 
Congress to move. 

Whether or not this budget is balanced 
is very debatable, although the budget 
resolution claims that it is. But if it is 
balanced, it is balanced only by an in- 
crease in taxes, by taking in more reve- 
nue and not by reducing spending. The 
only proposal to substantially reduce 
spending has been offered by the Senator 
from Colorado. I am glad to support it. 
I thank the Senator for yielding me time, 
and I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Again, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I express my appreciation to the 
Senator from Virginia for his leadership 
in this great cause, not only today but 
for so many years in the past. 

Mr. President, it now gives me great 
pleasure to yield 4 minutes to my col- 
league from Kansas. Prior to his arrival 
on the floor, I pointed out that he and 
I would be later this year offering a pro- 
posal to index the personal tax schedule, 
as we did last year. The pending amend- 
ment provides room to make it possible 
for that amendment to be adopted when 
it is offered. 

I am happy to yield at this time to the 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I thank my 
colleague from Colorado. I want to share 
his comments with regard to the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia and his 
efforts over the years to bring about a 
balanced budget. In fact, there is an 
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amendment on the books now, the Byrd 
amendment, which requires a balanced 
budget. 

Everything the Senator from Colorado 
has said is totally accurate. 

The Senator from Kansas has listened 
with great interest, and I commend the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ARM- 
STRONG), and the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Roto) who has been following the 
footprints of his outstanding predeces- 
sor, the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
WILLIAMS). 

Mr. President, I think if we look at 
the tax increases in fiscal 1981, the im- 
port fee, the windfall profit tax, taxes 
on interest and dividend income, taxes 
on inflation and other bookkeeping and 
cash management, we soon add it up to 
$75 to $80 billion, and some have sug- 
gested nearly $100 billion in new taxes. 
That is how some suggest we balance 
the budget. 

Having served on the Budget Commit- 
tee, I know the problems of the Budget 
Committee. 

As I indicated to my distinguished 
friend from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMon), I 
know this is a very difficult task, and cer- 
tainly I assume one thing he may not 
miss when he leaves the Senate is work- 
ing on the first concurrent budget reso- 
lution. 

The point the Senator from Kansas 
wanted to make, and I think it has been 
made by the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. DURENBERGER), and others, is there 
is flexibility. We are talking about func- 
tional totals. 

I could not agree with the proposal of 
the Senator from Colorado on food 
stamp reform. 

I think some of the reforms suggested 
by Senator BELLMON I could support. 

There are others where we could 
tighten up the food stamp benefits, 
though the Senator from Kansas would 
be hesitant to reinstate the purchase re- 
quirement unless there is a clear demon- 
stration that there has been abuse. It 
seems to this Senator that eliminating 
the purchase requirement was in the 
right direction because the very poor 
could participate in the program, par- 
ticularly the rural poor. 

I would disagree with regard to cer- 
tain specifics in the programs of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware and the Senator 
from Colorado. As far as the Senator 
from Kansas is concerned, under this 
proposal we will be required to find $6.5 
billion in savings. We are already re- 
quired to find $4.8 billion under the pres- 
ent resolution. That will be difficult 
enough. I would hope there will be 
enough of us on the Senate Finance 
Committee to make some of the changes 
suggested. 

Again, there are some we might dis- 
agree with. 

Mr. BELLMON. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. DOLE. Yes. 

Mr. BELLMON. Under the Armstrong 
amendment, the food stamp figure, which 
is $6.2 billion in the fiscal year 1980 ap- 
propriation—which we all realize is al- 
most $3 billion under the current esti- 
mate for the program—under the Arm- 
strong program that figure is cut back 
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to $4.1 billion. That is less than half of 
the amount that will be required to pro- 
vide food stamps to eligible Americans. 
The Senator from Kansas has been a 
leader in setting policy for this program. 
Does the Senator realize what we are do- 
ing with food stamps if we adopt this 
program? 

Mr. DOLE. I am not familiar with that 
figure. I have no reason to quarrel with 
the Senator from Oklahoma on the ac- 
curacy of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Colorado has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DOLE. Could I have 1 minute on 
the bill? 

Mr. BELLMON. I yield 1 minute on the 
bill. 

Mr. DOLE. I may be on the floor later 
on with Senator McGovern of South 
Dakota with a different proposal on sav- 
ing money in the food stamp program. I 
would say in that respect, with increas- 
ing unemployment, the food stamp pro- 
gram will not be any less expensive. 
There are some changes that can be 
made, but I suggest with unemployment 
rising even more rapidly than antici- 
pated by anyone in this Chamber, it will 
not be a less costly program, even with 
the elimination of the purchase require- 
ment as some have suggested and tight- 
ening up food stamp eligibility, also 
counting the low-income energy assist- 
ance and the school lunch duplication. 

Again, I appreciate the remarks of the 
Senator from Oklahoma and I commend 
the Senator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Iowa has requested 4 min- 
utes on the bill and the Senator from 
New Hampshire has requested 2 minutes 
on the bill. I am agreeable to yielding. I 
would point out that we have been on 
this amendment for over 2 hours. I do 
not propose to yield any further time. It 
is my intention after yielding to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa and the Senator from 
New Hampshire that I will not yield fur- 
ther. I yield 4 minutes to the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. JEPSEN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. President, I support the Arm- 
strong amendment to the first concurrent 
resolution on the budget for fiscal year 
1981. I am a cosponsor of that amend- 
ment. 

The Armstrong substitute, I believe, is 
far more appropriate to present economic 
conditions than either the President’s 
proposals or those set forth in the Senate 
Budget Committee proposal. The Arm- 
strong substitute would cut outlays in 
1981 to 21 percent of GNP—which itself 
is a high number by historical stand- 
ards—and, at the same time, increase 
defense spending and cut taxes. 

In my view, the fiscal restraint em- 
bodied in the budget resolution is mis- 
leading. The budget is balanced not by 
cutting spending, nor even by slowing 
its growth, but by raising taxes. Taxes 
are being raised explicitly by imposing 
an oil import fee and instituting tax 
withholding on interest and dividends, 
and implicitly by allowing inflation to 
push people up into higher and higher 
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tax brackets, even though they have no 
increase in real income. 

This rising tax burden is having a seri- 
ous detrimental effect on our Nation’s 
economy. It is directly responsible for the 
serious decline in productivity, which, in 
turn, directly impacts on the inflation 
rate, as numerous studies by the Joint 
Economic Committee have shown. More- 
over, I find it grossly unfair to allow in- 
flation to do our dirty work for us. It is 
perfectly obvious that if the Congress 
had attempted to legislate the kind of tax 
increase which inflation causes, the 
people of America would have risen up 
in revolt. But the tax increase caused by 
inflation takes place in the secret, with- 
out legislation. I call it the silent em- 
bezzler. 

My colleagues all know this, I am sure 
that most of them would gladly support 
a tax cut, especially in an election year, 
except for their fear that it would further 
fuel inflation. No doubt, if we were to cut 
taxes by sending out a $50 rebate to 
everyone, as President Carter proposed in 
1977, it would fuel inflation. But none of 
the people supporting the Armstrong 
proposal favor such a tax cut. We are 
asking for what is called a supply-side 
tax cut, a tax cut aimed at increasing 
productivity, capital investment and 
saving. 

A recent study by professor Otto Eck- 
stein—former member of the Council 
of Economic Advisers under President 
Johnson, professor of economics at Har- 
vard, and founder of Data Resources, 
Inc., the largest econometric forecasting 
company in the United States—for the 
Joint Economic Committee has shown 
conclusively that such a tax cut will 
reduce inflation, not increase it. 


At the same time, of course, it is neces- 
sary to balance the budget, if only for 
psychological reasons. The fact is that 
the financial markets are very sensitive 
to the budget deficit. One can date the 
decline of the bond market and the re- 
cent spurt in inflation and interest rates 
almost exactly from the date President 
Carter submitted his budget in January. 
For 4 years, he has been telling us that 
the budget would be balanced by 1981. 
But, in spite of the high rate of infla- 
tion we were already experiencing last 
year, he submitted a budget containing 
a large deficit. The reaction to this 
budget was so adverse that, 2 months 
later, he had to comrletely revise it and 
get it into balance, even if it meant in- 
creasing taxes and playing games with 
the budget numbers. Therefore, I believe 
it is necessary to reduce spending in 
order to accommodate a tax cut and 
keep the budget in balance at a much 
lower level of spending. 


The only exception I would make is 
that there must be an increase in de- 
fense spending. The truth is that much 
of the vast increase in social welfare 
spending of the last 15 years was paid for 
by reducing the defense budget in both 
real and nominal terms. Unfortunately, 
the consequences of this were not ap- 
parent at the time the cuts were made, 
just as it may not be readily apparent 
that our Nation’s capital stock has seri- 
ously deteriorated because the Govern- 
ment has absorbed so much of the avail- 
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able capital to pay for budget deficits. 
Today, we are paying for the deteriora- 
tion of our military, and the recent fail- 
ure of the effort to free the Iranian 
hostages is just one consequence. There- 
fore, we must start today to close the 
gap and get our defense capability back 
up to an adequate level, a level that will 
keep the peace, prevent war and blood- 
shed and at the same time enable us to 
protect our vital interests and restore our 
credibility and respect throughout the 
globe. 

In conclusion, the Armstrong sub- 
stitute embodies the three critical ele- 
ments which make up a proper budget for 
today: A tax cut, a reduction in overall 
spending to 21 percent of GNP, and an 
increase in defense spending, while keep- 
ing the budget in balance. I urge my col- 
leagues to support the amendment. 

Mr. BELLMON. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Oklahoma for 
yielding. I shall be as brief as possible. 

If I asked what problems he is having 
in the economic realm, the typical citizen 
would reply that he is having problems 
with taxes, problems with inflation, and 
problems with high interest rates. Those 
are the three principal economic prob- 
lems we have in this country today. The 
common thread running through each 
one of those three, Mr. President, is 
spending—excessive spending by Con- 
gress. 

There are those who have said, said 
even today in this Chamber, that we can- 
not cut spending because it impacts ad- 
versely on our citizens. Implicit in that 
argument is that our citizens are not al- 
ready adversely impacted by inflation, 
taxes, and interest rates. They are as they 
have never been adversely impacted 
before. 

The most merciful thing we can do for 
our country, for our economy, and for 
each one of our citizens is cut spending. 
If we can cut spending, then we can 
bring down taxes, we can bring down in- 
flation, and we can bring down interest 
rates. Unfortunately, the budget recom- 
mended by the Committee on the Budget 
relies on greater spending, on much 
higher rates of taxation. That is only 
going to make things worse. 

I support the amendment by the Sena- 
tor from Colorado, even though it, itself, 
does not represent diminished Federal 
spending; at least it represents a slowed 
rate of Federal spending. 

I think the argument that we cannot 
cut spending for reasons of compassion 
is a bankrupt argument. It is an argu- 
ment whose time has come and gone. The 
new logic dictates that we cut spending so 
that we can bring down taxes, so that we 
can bring down inflation, and so that we 
can bring down interest rates. 

I thank the Chair and I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
believe that I have approximately 3 
minutes left and I am prepared to sum 
up the debate on behalf of those who 
favor the adoption of the Armstrong- 
Roth amendment. 

It is only natural, because we have dif- 
ferent perspectives on issues and priori- 
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ties, that Senators will not always agree 
on all aspects of this budget resolution, 
but I take it to be an important and note- 
worthy development that nearly 20 Mem- 
bers of this body have been able to 
agree on the broad outline of an amend- 
ment to restrain Federal spending and to 
permit a tax cut. I stress that, while we 
do not all agree about every jot and tittle 
of the pending amendment, we are deter- 
mined that, for the economic future of 
this country, it is essential that we begin 
to control spending, balance the budget, 
and cut taxes. 

It is only natural that some of us will 
disagree when the amendment is charac- 
terized as being aimed at poor people 
and, in the time available to me, I cannot 
go through a point-by-point rebuttal of 
the issues that have been raised. I just 
ask those who are concerned about that 
to refer to the committee report begin- 
ning on page 373. What they will find is a 
series of very carefully defined, surgical 
reductions—not massive, meat-ax cuts, 
but very carefully worked out proposals 
which have been developed by respon- 
sible officials at HEW, in the General 
Accounting Office, and by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. 

It is only natural that some will want 
to preserve the Amtrak program. I un- 
derstand why that is a pet project of 
some. But I suggest that this is a pro- 
gram which has not proven to be an eco- 
nomic success; it has not proven to be an 
environmental success; and it has not 
proven to be an operational success. It is 
a program which, in my judgment, will 
not be in existence in a few years. The 
question is whether we ought to phase it 
out now and save some money. It is my 
view that we should. 

It is only logical that some would not 
want cuts in the general Government 
budget. I was amused that it was said 
earlier that there had been only modest 
increases, only those increases necessary 
to sustain the constitutional prerogatives 
of the legislative branch. Let us keep in 
mind that spending for Congress itself 
has tripled in the last decade, from $300 
million to over $1 billion today. But when 
the suggestion was advanced, as it was, 
that we can more nearly balance the 
budget by spending more rather than 
less, I cannot help recalling a stanza 
from Carl Sandburg’s great poem, “Un- 
der the Capitol Dome.” I do not refer to 
that stanza that says: 

There are those who speak of confusion 


today as though yesterday there was order 
rather than confusion. 


Neither do I refer to the stanza which 
says: 
There are those who point to confusion 


today, as though if given a chance they could 
tomorrow transform it into order. 


No, indeed. 


The stanza that comes to mind is the 
observation: 


There are those who find benefits in con- 
fusion 

and make it a labor of delight 

to render any confusion more confounded. 


That is what we see today. 

My task is just to make it clear what 
we are voting on. Those who favor a tax 
cut, a balanced budget, and a strong na- 
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tional defense, should vote for the 
amendment and against the motion to 
table. Those who vote for the motion to 
table are explicitly voting for a higher 
level of spending and for a tax increase. 

That is the choice. As far as the Sen- 
ator from Colorado is concerned, it is an 
easy choice to make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment having expired, the 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, is 
it on the amendment? 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Up or down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. GLENN), the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), and the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. MUSKIE) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. SIMPSON) 
is necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Simpson) would vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tsoncas). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 59, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 94 Leg.] 


YEAS—35 


Goldwater 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hayakawa 
Heflin 
Helms 
Humphrey 
Jepsen 
Laxalt 
Lugar 
McClure 


Armstrong 
Baker 
Bentsen 
Boren 
Boschwitz 
Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Cochran 
Danforth 
Dole 
Durenberger 


Nunn 
Percy 
Proxmire 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Stewart 
Stone 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
Warner 
Zorinsky 


Packwood 
Pell 
Pressler 


Huddleston 
Jackson 
Javits 

. Johnston 
Kassebaum 


Pryor 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 


Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Talmadge 
Tsongas 
Weicker 
Wiliams 
Young 


Metzenbaum 
Moynihan 
Nelson 

NOT VOTING—6 


Glenn Tnouye Muskie 
Gravel Kennedy Simpson 

So the amendment (UP No. 1057) was 
rejected. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 


Eagleton 
Exon 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I announced last evening, the 
managers of the resolution are prepared 
to work into the evenings today, tomor- 
row, and Thursday if need be, in order 
to finish work on the resolution this week. 
That was announced last evening. 

I hope that we will be prepared to go 
for another 3 hours today, if the man- 
ager (Mr. HoLLINGS) and the ranking 
minority manager (Mr. BELLMoN) are in 
accord, 

It appears that we will have to go 
late today and tomorrow if we hope to 
get the resolution finished on Thursday 
and this, as I say, might mean that we 
will have to stay in late on Thursday. 

So with the indulgence of my col- 
leagues I hope they will be prepared to 
call up amendments and vote on them 
into the evening certainly today and to- 
morrow and hopefully we will not have 
to go late Thursday evening in order to 
finish. But I am confident if we are with- 
in closing distance on Thursday and that 
we have to go into the evening the man- 
agers of the bill will undoubtedly want 
to finish rather than carry it over to next 
week. 

Am I correct? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. We have to get 
the conference report out next Thursday. 


TRIBUTE TO AMERICAN SERVICE- 
MEN WHO DIED IN HOSTAGE 
RESCUE MISSION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed for not to exceed 2 minutes 
to the consideration of Senate Resolu- 
tion 417 which has been cleared on both 
sides and to which Mr. Harcu will have 
a substitute amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 417) to express the 
sense of the Senate for a fitting tribute to 
the eight valiant American servicemen who 
died in an attempt to secure freedom for fel- 
low Americans. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to its immediate considera- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1058 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Utah (Mr. Haren) for 
himself, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. 
BAYH, Mr. MATHIAs, Mr. Laxatt, Mr. GARN, 
Mr. ARMSTRONG, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. Boren, Mr. 
BoscHwirz, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. Burpick, Mr. 
COCHRAN, Mr. DECoNcINI, Mr. DURENBERGER, 
Mr. GLENN, Mr. Hetnz, Mr. HELMS, Mr. Hup- 
DLESTON, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Javrrs, Mr, JEP- 
SEN, Mrs. KassEBAUM, Mr. LEvIN, Mr. Mc- 
OL unk. Mr. McGovern, Mr. Percy, Mr. PROX- 
MIRE, Mr. Pryor, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. ROTH, Mr. 
Sasser, Mr. Srewart, Mr. Tsoncas, Mr. 
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Younc, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Ho.utrncs, Mr. 
WEICKER, Mr. Tower, Mr. Lucar, Mr. HARRY 
F. BYRD, JR., Mr. DANFORTH, Mr. Dore, Mr. 
MELCHER, Mr. SCHWEIKER, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. 
DoMENIcI, Mr. HAYAKAWA, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. 
Baucus, Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, Mr. BAKER, and 
Baucus, Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, Mr. BAKER, Mr. 
WARNER, Mr. CANNON, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. PACK- 
woop, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. CULVER, Mr. FORD, 
Mr. RANDOLPH, and Mr. BUMPERS proposes an 
unprinted amendment numbered 1058. 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, line 1, strike all after “Re- 
solved”, down through page 3, line 5 and 
insert in lieu thereof: 

That the Senate notes with extreme sor- 
row, and with deep regret, the death of eight 
American servicemen on foreign soil. 

Resolved, That the Senate hereby proffers 
its deep sympathy to the families of these 
honorable men. 

Resolved, That in honor and remembrance 
of their brave last act, and in mourning for 
their deaths, it is the sense of the Senate 
that the President of the United States shall 
order the flag of the United States to be 
flown at half-mast on all buildings and 
grounds of the Federal Government, and 
urge all people of the Nation generally to fly 
the flag of the United States at half-mast 
from sunset on Tuesday, May 6, until sunset 
on Friday, May 9. 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, this reso- 
lution is to express the sense of the 
Senate for a fitting tribute to the eight 
valiant American servicemen who died 
in an attempt to secure freedom for fel- 
low Americans and it is to honor them 
at this time. 

I move that the Senate agree to the 
substitute amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I congratulate the distinguished Sen- 
ator and I appreciate his cooperation in 
working out the substitute language. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank my distinguished 
majority leader and am very grateful 
for his help and support. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution, as 
amended. 

The resolution (S. Res. 
amended, was agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution, with its preamble, 
reads as follows: 

Whereas there are fifty-three citizens from 
among us, Americans, whose freedom is 
taken, whose movements are bound, and 
whose lives are imperiled, held hostage un- 
lawfully, in mockery of international justice; 

Whereas there was a group of ninety other 
Americans, uniformed in the service of our 
free land, holding their and our lives and 
freedom in highest respect, who of their own 
volition and free will did offer themselves to 
carry out a plan of freedom for the above- 
mentioned hostages, knowing the peril, that 
this mission could be their last; 
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Whereas that mission was the last for eight 
of this brave ninety: 

Marine Sergeant John D. Harvey, Marine 
Corporal George N. Holmes, Jr., Marine Staff 
Sergeant Dewey L. Johnson, Air Force Cap- 
tain Richard L. Rakke, Air Force Captain 
Lynn D. McIntosh, Air Force Technical 
Sergeant Joel C. Mayo, Air Force Captain 
Charles T. McMillan II, and Air Force Cap- 
tain Hal Lewis; for they have given their 
lives in the hope that other may live free: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate notes with ex- 
treme sorrow, and with deep regret, the death 
of eight American servicemen on foreign soil. 

Resolved, That the Senate hereby proffers 
its deep sympathy to the families of these 
honorable men. 

Resolved, That in honor and remembrance 
of their brave last act, and in mourning for 
their deaths, it is the sense of the Senate 
that the President of the United States shall 
order the flag of the United States to be 
flown at haifmast on all buildings and 
grounds of the Federal Government, and 
urge all people of the Nation generally to fly 
the flag of the United States at half-mast 
from sunset on Tuesday, May 6, until sunset 
on Friday, May 9. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. CUL- 
VER may proceed for not to exceed 2 
minutes to call up a resolution which has 
been cleared on both sides for immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The Senator from Iowa. 


NATIONAL HISTORIC PRESERVA- 
TION WEEK 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. DoMENICcI, 
Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. LEAHY, 
Mr. McGovern, Mr. Matutas, Mr. Mor- 
NIHAN, Mr. PELL, Mr. Percy, Mr. STEVEN- 
son, Mr. Tsongas, and Mr. RANDOLPH, I 
send to the desk a joint resolution to au- 
thorize and request the President to pro- 
claim the week of May 11 through 17, 
1980, as “National Historic Preservation 
Week,” and I ask unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A Joint resolution (S.J. Res. 178) to au- 
thorize and request the President to pro- 
claim the week of May 11 through 17, 1980, 
as “National Historic Preservation Week.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to its 
immediate consideration and, without 
objection, the joint resolution will be 
considered to have been read the second 
time at length. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a joint resolution de- 
elaring the week of May 11 through May 
17, 1980 as National Historic Preserva- 
tion Week. 


I have addressed this body on many 
occasions to extoll the merits of historic 
preservation. My personal experiences in 
Iowa have instilled in me a commitment 
to preserving the physical reminders of 
our great American heritage. The varied 
cultural influences which have been 
combined in the United States have re- 
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sulted in a unique culture. The unique- 
ness of a colonial era neighborhood or a 
Spanish influence in the architecture of 
the American Southwest is threatened 
today by modern commercial develop- 
ments whose style of design owes nothing 
to a particular culture or region. Quite 
literally, the suburban mall in Iowa is 
identical to that of the west coast or New 
England. Such a trend represents, I be- 
lieve, a great loss. The special nature of 
American society is the varied influences 
which today are still preserved. Historic 
preservation projects stand in opposition 
to the homogenization of American de- 
sign by protecting the existing buildings 
of different periods in our history. 

Historic preservation is more than the 
maintenance of an older building in a 
museum-like setting; it is a recognition 
of the character of life and period in 
history which a type of design repre- 
sents. This has been true in my own 
State of Iowa. Outside of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, for example, a project known as 
Pioneer Village seeks to maintain the 
character of an early farming village 
during the period of Iowa’s settlement 
in the mid-19th century. In Dubuque, 
Iowa local citizens have rehabilitated the 
riverfront properties along the Missis- 
sippi to preserve the nature of the early 
commerce which was so vital to Dubuque. 
And in western Iowa, Civil War era arti- 
facts collected from the sunken steam- 
boat Bertrand, are being preserved and 
collected for an educational project in 
which I have had a long interest. 


Today, preservation has taken on an 
additional meaning however. The physi- 
cal structures which already exist con- 
stitute a major investment of our Na- 
tion’s energy and resources. Numerous 
studies have shown extensive savings in 
material cost and energy consumption 
from the preservation of existing build- 
ings. Cities which have realized a benefit 
in preserving large downtown areas for 
renewed commercial development, have 
also seen financial savings in reduced 
energy costs during construction. This 
benefit serves as an added incentive for 
entering into preservation projects. 
Quite simply, historic preservation today 
makes good sense—good sense for small 
businessmen who locate in attractive 
settings, good sense for local govern- 
ments which are able to maintain a 
stable tax base, and good sense for the 
public which receives the benefit of the 
cultural influences seen in the historic 
structures of America’s small towns and 
cities. 


Mr. President, I am asking the Con- 
gress to encourage Americans to think 
about historic preservation and its bene- 
fits during the second week of May this 
year, and I urge the adoption of this 
measure. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 173) 
was ordered to be engrossed for third 
reading, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The joint resolution, with its pre- 
amble, reads as follows: 

Whereas, the preservation of America's 
architectural, historical, and cultural re- 
Sources instills in all Americans a sense of 
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patriotism and pride in our Nation’s rich 
and diverse heritage; and 

Whereas, the restoration and maintenance 
of structures with historical or architectural 
significance, downtown commercial Main 
Streets, and existing neighborhoods provide 
us with a sense of time and place, a feeling 
for our history, and contributes significantly 
to economic revitalization and to the quality 
of everyday life; and 

Whereas, our Nation’s built environment 
represents our single largest investment of 
energy, and rehabilitation and reuse of exist- 
ing buildings results in major energy sav- 
ings by conserving this invested energy and 
by avoiding the energy waste involved in 
demolition of existing buildings and con- 
struction of new buildings; and 

Whereas, it is appropriate to commend the 
role imaginative and constructive historic 
preservation programs are playing in our 
national effort to conserve and recycle our 
Nation's scarce energy resources: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
and Congress assembled, That the President 
is authorized and requested to proclaim May 
11, through 17, 1980, as “National Historic 
Preservation Week“, and to call upon inter- 
ested groups and organizations and the 
people of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate ceremonies and activi- 
ties. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the joint resolution was passed. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 


The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


FIRST CONCURRENT BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 86. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I hope a Senator is ready to call up 
another amendment. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1059 
(Purpose: To provide funds for the strategic 
petroleum reserve in the budgets of fiscal 

year 1980 and fiscal year 1981) 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment which is at the desk 
in behalf of Senator BrapLtey, Senator 
Dore, and myself, and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
son) for himself, Mr. BRADLEY, and Mr. DOLE, 
proposes unprinted amendment numbered 
1059: 

On page 5, strike lines 11 through 14, and 
insert in lieu thereof: 

“(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal Year 1981: 

(A) New Budget Authority, $6,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, 88.400, 000,000.“ 
and on page 12 beginning on line 24, strike 
through line 1 on page 13, and insert in lieu 
thereof: 

“(4) Energy (270): 

ed New Budget Authority, 840.200.000. 
000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,700,000,000.” 

Sections 1(a) and 2(a) are revised accord- 
ingly to maintain mathematical consistency. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, this 
amendment addresses the issue of the 
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strategic petroleum reserve. If the rec- 
ommended budget resolution is approved 
without amendment, it will provide a 
balanced Federal budget for the first 
time in 12 years, and for only the second 
time in the last 20 years. On the other 
hand, if the budget resolution is not 
amended, it will require the United 
States to remain vulnerable to oil supply 
interruptions. 

One dangerous consequence of not 
amending the proposed budget resolution 
is that the goal of a balanced budget 
would be achieved only by delaying the 
urgently needed development of the 
strategic petroleum reserve. Senate Con- 
current Resolution 86 recommends that 
Congress strip away $3.3 billion from the 
crude oil stockpile program and thereby 
delay resumption of storage by at least 
17 months—until October 1981. 

During the debate on the recom- 
mendations of the Budget Committee, we 
will undoubtedly be told repeatedly that 
it is imperative that Congress adopt the 
proposed funding priorities set forth in 
its text, because the fight against infla- 
tion requires a balanced Federal budget. 
Perhaps so, but the funding priority it 
assigns to the one program that is de- 
signed to protect this Nation from the 
dire economic and national defense con- 
sequences of a severe cut-off of oil sup- 
plies is, in reality, no priority at all. By 
delaying the acquisition of crude oil for 
storage in the strategic petroleum re- 
serve, the proposed budget resolution ac- 
cepts the dangerous risks that the United 
States will be unable to respond to a fu- 
ture military crisis somewhere in the 
world or that we shall be hard-pressed to 
resist any economic blackmail by oil pro- 
ducing nations that may threaten an em- 
bargo of oil exports to this country or its 
allies. 

Unfortunately, it is true that the filling 
of the strategic petroleum reserve is cur- 
rently temporarily suspended. It is also 
a regrettable fact that the President’s 
proposed revised budget is built around 
an assumption that oil purchases for the 
reserve will not begin again until the 
fourth quarter of fiscal year 1981—in 
June of next year. We must keep in mind, 
however, that the administration has re- 
peatedly assured the Congress that it has 
not altered its strong support for the 
speedy resumption of crude oil purchases 
for the strategic petroleum reserve. DOE 
states that filling operations could begin 
just as soon as the national security con- 
siderations of the world oil market (and 
its myriad participants) indicated that 
the resumption of SPR purchases can 
proceed. I feel certain that the adminis- 
tration will seek to resume building the 
reserve this summer and it is therefore 
essential to keep its financing capabilities 
intact. The cuts recommended by the 
budget resolution would make it impos- 
sible to begin work on the strategic petro- 
leum reserve’s goal of 1 billion barrels 
until fiscal year 1982. 


It seems to me that a prudent and very 
modest step in the direction of getting 
the strategic petroleum reserve program 
underway again would be to start stor- 
ing a minimum of 100,000 barrels per 
day. It just so happens that the naval 
petroleum reserves at Elk Hills and Tea- 
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pot Dome are currently producing that 
amount, plus another 30,uuu barreis per 
day which are set-aside for small re- 
finers. The revenues generated by the 
commercial sales of the naval petroleum 
reserves production are being deposited 
in the general receipts of the U.S. Treas- 
ury and those revenues are very sub- 
stantial. During this current fiscal year, 
revenues are expected to be approxi- 
mately $1.6 billion, and in fiscal year 
1981, the projected income from the 
naval petroleum reserves is over $2 
billion. 

I firmly believe that Congress must 
recognize that the money earned by the 
Elk Hills and Teapot Dome oil fields is 
properly “ear-marked” for building a 
protective shield for this Nation against 
possible supply interruptions that could 
severely damage our capability to defend 
ourselves and our allies, both militarily 
and economically. It would be a tragic 
mistake to view the revenues generated 
by the sale of petroleum from our his- 
toric national stockpiles as merely an- 
other source of Federal income, It is 
short-sighted in the extreme to adopt a 
policy which would save money by not 
storing oil in the strategic petroleum re- 
serve, but make money for the Treasury 
by selling the petroleum from the naval 
petroleum reserves. 

A balanced Federal budget may indeed 
be a desirable contribution to curbing 
inflation, but to accomplish the balanc- 
ing only by taking $3.3 billion from the 
strategic petroleum reserve is to elevate 
that “contribution” to a position that is 
both unwarranted and unwise. Experts 
and intelligence reports concur that the 
availability of crude oil supplies on the 
world market will begin to get extremely 
tight by the middle of this decade. If we 
were to postpone the resumption of pur- 
chases for the strategic petroleum re- 
serve until October 1981, we may dis- 
cover that we will have to pay a lot more 
for the oil that we may have trouble 
finding for that program. The world is 
becoming a more dangerous environment 
and the United States should lose no 
time in putting its strategic petroluem 
reserve into place. We can ill-afford the 
luxury of postponing the day when we 
will have the minimum protection of- 
fered by that essential national emer- 
gency stockpile. 

Mr. BRADLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1060 
(Purpose: To provide funds for the Strate- 
gic Petroleum Reserve in the budget of 

fiscal year 1980 and fiscal year 1981) 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk in the na- 
ture of a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator that the 
amendment is not in order until the time 
of the pending amendment is either used 
up or yielded back. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Let us yield back the 
time so that we can get to the Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, although 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

The clerk will report the substitute. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Brap- 
LEY) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 1060 in the nature of a substi- 
tute to the amendment of the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson). 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

In lieu of the material proposed to be in- 
serted, insert: 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal Year 1981: 

(A) New Budget Authority, $6,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,900,000,000.” 
and on page 12, beginning on line 24, strike 
through line 1 on page 13, and insert in lieu 
thereof: 

“(4) Energy (270): 

(A) New Budget Authority, $40,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,700,000,000.” 

Section 1(a) is revised to show additional 
revenues in fiscal year 1981 of $2,100,000,000; 
Section 2(a) is revised to show an addi- 
tional deficit of $200,000,000; and both sec- 
tions are further revised to maintain mathe- 
matical consistency. 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, this is 
an amendment proposed on behalf of 
myself, Senator Jackson, and Senator 
Dore. It again deals with the strategic 
petroleum reserve. 

This evening, Mr. President, we are 
carelessly dependent on foreign sources 
of crude oil. Twenty-five percent comes 
from the Persian Gulf area, an area 
wracked with insecurity, not just indige- 
nous, because of the uprising of ethnic 
and religious groups, but also an area 
that is threatened by the Soviet Union’s 
encirclement, an area which is vital to 
to the United States and the Western 
World. 

Mr. President, this lifeline of the in- 
dustrial world is stretched taut with 
tankers across the sea. Seventy percent 
of the Western World's oil passes 
through the Straits of Hormuz, a dis- 
tance of only 20 miles, to be interrupted 
by radical terrorists, by religious fanatics 
or concerted opposition from a hostile 
power. 

Should there be an interruption, Mr. 
President, of the magnitude of 3.5 mil- 
lion barrels a day, which is what the 
United States gets today from the Per- 
sian Gulf area, it would present us with 
a tragic economic circumstance. 

If, on the other hand, the loss was even 
bigger than that, and Saudi Arabia went, 
it would be a loss of over $272 billion in 
GNP to this economy, Mr. President. 
There would be an inflation rate increase 
of 20 percent and an unemployment in- 
crease of over 3 percent, clearly a cata- 
strophic economic consequence of an oil 
supply interruption from the insecure 
sources of foreign oil, upon which we are 
perilously dependent this evening. 

Mr. President, the economic repercus- 
sions from this are clear for all. For 
every barrel of oil that is placed in the 
strategic petroleum reserve, it could avert 
between a $70 and $300 loss in gross na- 
tional product. The range depends on 
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our estimate of the probability of an oil 
supply interruption. 

If you think it is a 1-in-3 chance, such 
as in the last 6 years, when we have had 
a 1-in-3 chance of interruption, it would 
be more clearly $300 per barrel. But if it 
is a 1-in-10 or 1-in-15, it would be closer 
to $70 a barrel. Clearly the strategic 
petroleum reserve is needed to cushion 
this Nation and protect our economy 
against the eventuality of an oil supply 
interruption. 

In addition to that, there are political 
and military implications to filling the 
strategic petroleum reserve or the re- 
fusal to fill the strategic petroleum 
reserve. If we had 1 billion barrels in 
storage, it would give us much more 
flexibility in our Middle East policy. It 
would reassure our NATO allies that we 
are reliable, as we have always been, 
in the protection of oil reserves which 
are essential to their economic well- 
being. 

Mr. President, the Budget Committee 
saw fit to excise most of the outlay and 
authority for the strategic petroleum re- 
serves in 1981. The committee, I am sure, 
operated with the best of intentions. 
They certainly were aware of the threat. 
They stated in their report that the 
strategic reserve was for the purpose 
of averting the catastrophe I have out- 
lined in this presentation. 

But, Mr. President, the committee’s 
analysis was flawed in two essential re- 
spects: They concluded that we cannot 
control the costs of interruption. Clearly 
we can control the costs of interruption 
by having a strategic reserve. If we are 
left vulnerable, with no protection and 
no cushion whatsoever to an oil supply 
interruption, we will indeed have catas- 
trophe. 

If we have a year’s supply, 1 billion 
barrels in storage, we will be able to cush- 
ion that impact until we can institute 
the very drastic contingency measures, 
such as extreme rationing, that we need 
in the event of interruption of that 
amount. So clearly we can control the 
costs of interruption. 

The second flaw in the committee’s 
analysis was that they claimed they were 
unable to purchase in the world market. 
Mr. President, the problem is not the 
availability of oil; the problem is the po- 
litical will to make that purchase. 

I hope the Senate in this amendment 
will send a message to the administration 
and to our allies around the world and to 
our enemies that we are intent on filling 
the strategic petroleum reserve. 

Mr. President, this is an amendment 
that assumes a fill rate of 100.000 barrels 
a day for the balance of fiscal year 1980, 
and a 200,000 barrel a day fill rate for 
fiscal 1981. 

The amendment also adds receipts to 
fiscal year 1981, receipts of $2.1 billion, 
thus keeping the budget in balance. 

Mr. President, I think that this is an 
amendment which the Senate should 
consider and act upon, because it is in 
our national interest and in our economic 
interest. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, although 
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this is not a very complicated issue it is 
however one of great concern to our na- 
tional security and it should not take 
long to make the determination of the 
will of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Jersey has cor- 
rectly stated the issue and the Senator 
from Kansas believes that this is a very 
important vote. 

The strategic petroleum reserve is of 
vital importance, and the sense of 
urgency in beginning to fill the reserve 
again cannot and should not be under- 
estimated. The lack of a viable strategic 
petroleum reserve is a direct threat to 
our national defense posture and our 
overall national security. To this Senator 
from Kansas, as well as to many of his 
colleagues, our unfilled oil reserve is a na- 
tional embarrassment and an indication 
of just how much this administration has 
compromised our own security simply to 
accommodate OPEC. 

BACKGROUND 


Mr. President, during the debate in 
1975 on the Emergency Petroleum and 
Conservation Act the necessity for a na- 
tional oil reserve was brought into stark 
reality by the Arab oil embargoes of 1973 
and 1974. When the strategic petroleum 
reserve was just proposed there were to 
be 150 million barrels of oil in the ground 
by 1978. President Ford went forward and 
raised this amount to 500 million barrels 
by 1982 and President Carter estimated 
the reserve would hold 1 billion barrels 
by 1985. On paper these figures are very 
impressive. However, if one looks at what 
has actually been accomplished as of to- 
day, there is really very little which we 
as a nation can feel secure about. Ninety- 
two million barrels is the total amount 
of oil in our SPR; even though we have 
@ 248 million barrel storage capacity at 
this time. There has not been one drop 
of oil bought for our reserves since 
November 1978. 

The threat of a severe energy supply 
interruption is as likely as it has been in 
the past and may be even more probable 
due to the volatility of the entire Persian 
Gulf region today. However, President 
Carter’s revised budget contains no 
funds to resume the purchase of oil for 
our strategic petroleum reserve. Today 
our strategic petroleum program is at a 
standstill. There are no funds, no oil, and 
ultimately we will have no national en- 
ergy security. We are told that the Tokyo 
summit agreement, which we in the Sen- 
ate did not have the opportunity to ad- 
vise and consent on, pledges us to not 
build up our strategic reserves. However, 
in spite of this agreement our allies have 
found some way to fill their own reserves 
to levels which will allow them to with- 
stand a supply interruption of approxi- 
mately 95 days. It is this strategic re- 
serve which enabled Japan to support 
our efforts aimed at Iran when they re- 
fused to buy Khomeini’s oil at highly 
inflated prices. 

On November 8, 1979, the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey, Mr. 
BravLey, and myself offered an amend- 
ment to S. 932. the synfuels bill, which 
directs the President to immediately re- 
sume purchases of crude oil for our stra- 
tegic reserves. That amendment was a 
bare-bones amendment. It was not as 
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much as the Senator from New Jersey 
and I wanted, but we did feel it was a 
beginning. It required purchases to 
average 100,000 bbls/day over a 1-year 
period. The amendment was opposed by 
some of our colleagues on grounds that 
our amendment was too rigid and did 
not permit the President enough flexi- 
bility when making purchases. The ad- 
ministration has used and continues to 
use existing loopholes in EPCA to halt 
SPR purchases by claiming that buying 
any oil for the strategic reserve would ad- 
versely impact on the market price for 
oll. These arguments are specious at 
best. The Bradley-Dole amendment only 
mandates the purchase of oil at a very 
minimal level notwithstanding any other 
provision of law. Surely such small pur- 
chases would not adversely affect the 
world market or supply of oil, and it is 
only logical to assume that the real rea- 
son for halting SPRO is the administra- 
tion’s extreme sensitivity to Saudi op- 
position. 

Rumors are circulating that the 
Saudis will reduce their production of 
oil by 1 million barrels per day if we 
buy our oil for our strategic reserve. 
But because of the glut of oil on the 
world market today, the Saudis will 
probably reduce their production by 1 
million barrels daily in any case in or- 
der to restrict supply and hike the price 
in cartel fashion. 

Mr. President, the reserve program is 
our only insurance against a severe en- 
ergy supply interruption. In order to pro- 
tect our economy, and honor our mutual 
defense treaties, a strong, viable reserve 
is our best bet. The trauma our economy 
would suffer during a severe interruption 
is incalculable. However, before a House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Sub- 
committee hearing on April 25, 1980 
Alice M. Rivlin, Director of CBO, the 
Congressional Budget Office, testified 
that without a reserve the result would 
be increased unemployment, a decrease 
in productivity and spiraling inflation. 
Dr. Rivlin stated: 

Without a strategic petroleum reserve, a 
year-long shortfall of 2 million bbls/day in 
1985—that is short 21 percent of projected 
oil imports—would reduce GNP in that year 
by approximately 145 billion (3.6 percent of 
projected 1984 GNP), it would also increase 
unemployment by about 1.1 percent points 
and create significant inflationary pressure. 


But perhaps the administration be- 
lieves that Dr. Rivlin’s scenario is sci- 
ence fiction. 

Perhaps Mr. Carter believes Saudi 
Arabia is really our ally. And I certainly 
believe they are. 

In fact, I had an opportunity just last 
night to visit with the Ambassador from 
Saudi Arabia. They indicate, of course, 
that they are our crude oil reserve; and 
that therefore we do not need our own 
reserve. My question is, What happens 
if the Saudis’ supplies to us are threat- 
ened or cut off? The Persian Gulf is one 
of the most volatile regions in the world 
and there is no way to predict what will 
happen there in the future. 

T think it is in our interest and the 
Saudi’s best interest that we have a 
strategic petroleum reserve. And it would 
seem to me that we can assume, as we 
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properly should assume, that the Saudis 
are our friends. They have been our 
friends and they have been supplying us 
with this very valuable resource called 
oil. But it would seem to this Senator 
that Saudi opposition to our SPR is ill- 
advised. Of course it is in our interest to 
possess a reserve, but it is also important 
to those nonalined countries, and 
therefore it is in the Saudis’ interest to 
give us a 90-day supply in the case of 
some emergency. 

Certainly, the Senator from Kansas is 
not attributing any ill motives to Saudi 
Arabia. But I suggest that they may not 
be in control of all the circumstances 
at the time. 

Even assuming the “benevolent” atti- 
tude by our OPEC “allies” history teaches 
us conclusively that we simply cannot 
rely on the stability of Arab regimes. 
The recent history of Iran shows this 
clearly. In 1974, when oil prices were low, 
our State Department encouraged or per- 
mitted the Shah to lead OPEC to in- 
crease the price of oil six-fold, so that 
the Shah would have enough oil revenue 
to buy the billions of dollars worth of 
weapons we sold him to defend Iran 
against communism. 

At least that is one of the many theo- 
ries being addressed in recent days. The 
Senator from Kansas does not necessar- 
ily believe in this theory, but I do often 
wonder why we allowed OPEC to form 
its cartel in the first place, without op- 
position or protest, when in fact they 
depend on us for security. It seems that 
from the beginning, we have been placat- 
ing OPEC and yielding to their pressure. 
Despite these massive increases in oil 
prices and the buildup of a huge arsenal 
of weapons in Iran, the Shah fell to a 
bloodless revolution from within. The 
same thing could happen to Saudi Ara- 
bia at any time. No one can accurately 
predict what will occur. Already we know 
of Soviet fifth column activity through 
South Yemeni “workers” in Saudi Ara- 
bia. Assassinations, terrorism, and other 
forms of violence inimical to U.S. se- 
curity interests have shaken this region 
of the world in recent years, and it is 
now widely held that this area is simply 
a “powder keg” waiting to explode. 

Without a viable strategic reserve that 
explosion will be heard around the world, 
not only here in the United States. We 
will certainly be severely hurt, but so 
too will other Common Market nations 
and those nonalined countries who also 
depend heavily on OPEC oil. I would like 
to ask my colleagues if they think the 
Soviets would ignore such an opportunity 
to make a vast power grab in the event 
of such an occurrence. 

The Senator from Kansas would like 
to ask his colleagues if they are willing 
to take the risk of placing U.S. national 
security interests in such a vulnerable 
position. Are we willing to gamble the 
future of this country in a game of Rus- 
sian roulette in which control of the oil 
lifeline is in the hands of those not 
necessarily willing or able to consider 
our interests above all else. 

We spend billions for “defense” with- 
out stopping to consider what really con- 
stitutes sound defense policy. The recent 
fiasco of our rescue team in the Tranian 
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desert shows that billions of dollars will 
not buy a viable defense, if the neces- 
sary mechanical ingredients are lacking. 
Similarly, our spending billions on “de- 
fense” as allotted for in this very budget 
resolution will not buy national security 
if we lack the necessary mechanical in- 
gredient, namely oil, to run our planes, 
ships, or for that matter our entire in- 
dustrially and agriculturally based eco- 
nomy. Energy is the life’s blood of our 
economy, oil, especially imported oil, is 
an integral part of our total energy pic- 
ture whether we like it or not. No mat- 
ter how much we talk about conserva- 
tion or alternative fuels production or 
increased domestic production we can- 
not escape the fact that we are very de- 
Pendent on imported crude oil and we 
must act now to insure that if our sup- 
ply is interrupted we have adequate pro- 
visions available. 

To speak of a country lacking the 
necessary defense posture to respond to 
threat and aggression at a moment’s no- 
tice is to speak of a fantasy. However, 
that is just what the Carter adminis- 
tration is asking us to do by its policy of 
halting the SPR program. 

Mr. President, the folly of this ad- 
ministration’s defense policy is seen in 
the fact that not only have we stopped 
buying oil for the SPR, but we are also 
depleting our Elk Hills and Teapot Dome 
Naval Oil Reserves by selling approxi- 
mately 160,000 barrels daily to private 
oil companies. The Senator from Kan- 
Sas recently introduced S. 2598, a bill to 
prevent this incredible repletion policy 
of our naval oil reserves which were in- 
tended to be used for military purposes, 
not to be sold to private oil companies. 
For nonstrategic purposes. 

Mr. President, the administration is 
placing our national survival at the mer- 
cy of unstable “allies” in the Persian 
Gulf and we must not allow this Policy 
of appeasement to continue. 

JACKSON-BRADLEY-DOLE-AMENDMENT 

Mr. President, the amendment before 
the Senate is a matter of national se- 
curity. The Senator from Kansas wants 
to hold the line on Federal spending and 
revenue collecting as much as any of his 
colleagues. However, we are todav faced 
with a test of wills. Are we going to con- 
tinue to allow the OPEC oil ministers to 
hold the oil weapon over our heads by 
threatening to cut back production, or 
are we going to tell them that our fu- 
ture national security means more to us 
than idle threats? 

I might suggest that probably their 
own national security may be at stake. 
The removal of funds for the strategic 
petroleum reserves from the budget res- 
olution is predicated on unacceptable de- 
cisions, Are we going to permit this ad- 
ministration to continue to Place our 
future in jeovardy by allowing them to 
continue with this anti-SPRO policy or 
are we going to send the President and 
his advisors a clear-cut message as we 
did during the debate on S. 932 that we 
want the SPR program continued? 

The removal of funds for the strategic 
petroleum reserve from the budget res- 
olution is predicated on an unacceptable 
principle of decision. It is not because 
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the reserve represents an unbearable 
economic burden, but because the re- 
serve offends the financial interests of 
the OPEC cartel that the Carter admin- 
istration does not want to carry out the 
law. 

To structure the budget of the U.S. 
Government in such a way as to 
satisfy any priority other than our na- 
tional interest is unconscionable in it- 
self, and certainly in the opinion of this 
Senator, this exceeds the function and 
legislative intent of the Congressional 
Budget Act. The Congress has spoken 
loudly and clearly on the SPRO question 
and spoken affirmatively. We want the 
reserve and we need the reserve. 

The consequences of refusing to fill 
our strategic reserve are unacceptable. 
On the same basis, would we refashion 
our defense policy to accommodate a 
threat by the Soviet Union to cut off our 
strategic supply of chrome? Such a 
thought would be unthinkable. Yet we 
bow to OPEC. 

Consider, Mr. President, our own 
policy on food exports. Our State De- 
partment refuses to use food as an in- 
strument of foreign policy. If a policy is 
good it is good only so long as it is a 
policy founded in comity between and 
among the parties involved. The admin- 
istration’s policy toward SPRO is not a 
good policy. It may be a good policy for 
OPEC but not a good policy for us. 

The amendment before the Senate 
will do exactly what the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. BRADLEY) 
has said it will do. It will raise outlays 
in the energy function $2.1 billion to a 
total of $8.9 billion and in budget au- 
thority $2.6 billion to a total of $6.5 bil- 
lion. We have also allowed for a $2.1 
billion revenue adjustment in order to 
keep the fiscal year 1981 budget in 
balance. 

I am sure all my colleagues realize 
that I am unalterably opposed to the oil 
import fee about to be imposed by Presi- 
dent Carter. I disagree with this gaso- 
line tax” on principle, because I feel it 
will do little more than exacerbate infia- 
tion thereby causing even more harm to 
the dwindling purchasing power of the 
consumer. Indeed, I have introduced 
along with 30 of my colleagues a reso- 
lution to disapprove the action taken 
by the President. It is my belief that 
there is a great deal of concern as to the 
legality of President Carter’s proposal to 
pass the cost of this fee on to the users 
of gasoline only and I am quite confident 
that my attempts to disapprove his 
action will prevail. If we are successful 
in both adopting the disapproval reso- 
lution and overriding the President’s 
veto it may be necessary to enact a small 
2 cent per gallon security surcharge on 
all imported oil to fund the Jackson- 
Bradley-Dole amendment. 

If we are successful in stopping the 
President's action I will introduce and 
support such a security surcharge bill, 
for the limited purpose of funding 
SPRO although others may propose 
alternative solutions. If the various at- 
tempts..to disapprove the President's 
action on the oil import fee fail, let us 
at least use it wisely by spending the 
revenue or a portion of the revenue for 
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our strategic reserve. In effect we are 
asking the Senate to provide the mecha- 
nism to pay the premiums on a national 
energy security insurance policy. No re- 
sponsible individual would dare live 
without auto insurance, life insurance or 
health insurance, yet our country is 
operating without any energy insurance. 

Mr. President, the Senate has an op- 
portunity to reverse the President's ill- 
conceived, ill-advised, and inconsistent 
SPRO policy and we must live up to our 
responsibility and our duty to provide 
for national security. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I was 
trying to get the details clear in my mind 
of the security surcharge. Can the Sena- 
tor describe that a little more clearly 
for me? As I understand, there is an ad- 
ditional $2.1 billion in revenues; is that 
correct? 

Mr. DOLE. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. And how is that to 
be obtained? Did the Senator say it is a 
security surcharge? 

Mr. DOLE. Yes, about 2 cents a gallon. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. And would it be 
solely on gasoline or would it be across 
the board? 

Mr. DOLE. As far as this Senator is 
concerned, it would be across the board 
and placed on all end products of re- 
fined imported crude. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. And it also would 
include airline fuel and home heating 
oil as well as gasoline? 

Mr. DOLE. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Would the Senator 
from Kansas introduce it? 

Mr. DOLE. Yes; as I said in my state- 
ment, it would seem to me we were buy- 
ing energy insurance and I think the 
American people would accept such a 
proposition. The Senator from Kansas 
says—I am not certain whether others 
who are cosponsoring this effort would 
support that—it would seem to me there 
are two choices: If we are unsuccessful 
in disapproving the President’s effort to 
impose an import fee, then at least a 
portion of the import fee ought to be set 
aside for energy insurance. If we are not 
successful in that but we are successful 
in disapproving the import fee, then the 
Senator from Kansas would introduce 
this legislation. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, to be- 
gin with, the amendment could not be 
presented by Members more distin- 
guished than the Senators from Wash- 
ington, New Jersey, and Kansas. It also 
reflects the fact that the distinguished 
chairman of our own Energy Committee 
is trying to get a handle on the budget, 
that he is going through an educational 
process. 

One of the great difficulties that we 
have in the Budget Committee is to 
make certain that we recommend fig- 
ures within the policies set by the Sen- 
ate and that we do not become an au- 
thorizing committee that passes laws. 
We must adhere to that principle and 
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try to effectuate that discipline the best 
we can. 

However, we have an amendment that 
assumes a new law. Despite the fact that 
some of the issues discussed could be good 
policy, we are not allowed that particu- 
lar luxury—because of the fact that no 
bill had been introduced and we have not 
passed any legislation. We cannot assume 
that this specific policy is going to be 
implemented, and if it were, we cannot 
specify how it could conflict with foreign 
policy. 

As of this minute, all of us generally 
support a strategic petroleum reserve 
and that that was the primary intent 
in developing Elk Hills. As a matter of 
fact, when they originally told us that 
the Government could not do anything to 
develop the naval petroleum reserve, I 
remember Jack Bridges, who directed 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
indicating that as a Navy lieutenant he 
was one of the first to drill at Teapot 
Dome. As we now know, eventually the 
naval petroleum reserve was developed 
and currently we are selling a certain 
percentage of the production output. 

However, as of March 1979, the admin- 
istration’s position has been to acquire 
no oil for the strategic petroleum reserve, 
be that foreign or domestic oil. There- 
fore, let us talk for a minute about the 
strategic petroleum reserve. 

As I indicated, since March of 1979 the 
administration’s position has been not to 
acquire oil for the reserve and we have 
not seen legislation to change that pos- 
ture. In addition, we asked witnesses to 
come up from the Energy Department, 
the State Department, and the best evi- 
dence that we can find is that the ac- 
quisition of oil for the strategic petro- 
leum reserve is in direct conflict, at this 
time, with the U.S. foreign policy. 

Why do we say that? Because the ad- 
ministration has obviously made an ar- 
rangement with the Saudi Arabians, our 
principal suppliers, to increase their pro- 
duction levels to ease the strain of de- 
mand for oil on the world market. The 
Saudis very quickly could cut that pro- 
duction level. Currently, they are produc- 
ing 9 million barrels a day to ease the 
strain on the world market, steady the 
price, and preclude further economic 
chaos. The Saudis argue that there is no 
use in increasing production if the 
United States is going to purchase it for 
a reserve. If that is the U.S. policy, the 
Saudis could keep it and it enhances its 
value in their own ground. 

The Saudis have their own economic 
and national security problems, just as 
we do. To sustain this higher production 
level, it is my understanding that our ad- 
ministration agreed not to purchase any 
oil for the strategic petroleum reserve. 
In addition, in the President’s revised 
March budget they indicated that they 
7 adhere to this policy until June 

As our Budget Committee sat around, 
looking and scurrying with staffers, econ- 
omists, and everybody, everywhere. try- 
ing to find out where we could save, 
where we could reduce budget authority 
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and outlays we decided to reduce the 
level of budget authority and outlays for 
SPRO. So in fiscal year 1980 we reduced 
budget authority $2.3 billion and outlays 
$200 million and in fiscal year 1981 we 
reduced budget authority $1.0 billion and 
outlays $1.2 billion. 

If the distinguished Senator from 
Washington, who leads our Congress on 
energy policy, can work out an under- 
standing with the administration and 
come back with a valid recommendation, 
we will listen to it and, no doubt, follow 
along. But as far as this budget is con- 
cerned, let us look and see what we are 
actually doing. 

If we are going to start buying oil, 
rather, taking it from the naval petro- 
leum reserve for the strategic reserve, 
then we have changed our policy toward 
the excise tax on imported oil. After all, 
have we not said we have to do better by 
way of conservation; we have to do better 
by way of demand on the world market 
and bringing in foreign oil; we have to 
do better by the balance of payments; we 
have to reestablish the value of the dol- 
lar, and that we need a conservation fee 
similar to the one imposed by President 
Ford in 1975. If we now sell the Elk Hills 
oil to the strategic petroleum reserve, we 
will increase the demand on the world 
market by those suppliers who are now 
relying, if you please, on the naval petro- 
leum reserve for their oil supplies. 

Finally, as budgeteers, and this is a 
budget resolution, this amendment comes 
up with an entire new tax or fee referred 
to by the Senator from Kansas as a se- 
curity surcharge. This fee will increase 
the price of home heating oil and all 
other types of oil right across the board. 
This is a new tax entirely that has not 
been introduced on either side of the 
Hill. But we are going to assume that 
bill is going to be introduced, that bill is 
going to be reported out favorably, and 
that a new across the board tax on oil 
is going to be enacted in both Houses of 
Congress. 

I think that is a little much, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for us to assume in this particular 
budget resolution. On the one hand, they 
are going to bust the budget by $2 bil- 
lion. On the other hand, they indicate 
“We'll just get it from the oil import 
fee.” But reducing the fee cuts into the 
opportunity for a tax cut. 

If we can get a majority vote to pass 
an across the board tax on oil, includ- 
ing home heating oil, I would be a little 
surprised. Maybe that would be a good 
recommendation, but I doubt it. 

Since we have limited time, let me 
yield to my distinguished colleague from 
Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Exon). The Senator from Oklahoma is 
recognized. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the sponsors of this amendment. 
They clearly have identified one of the 
major threats to our security and to our 
economic stability. Also, they have been 
forthright enough to propose a way of 
paying this additional $2.3 or $2.6 billion 
that they propose to spend. 

In my opinion, however, they have ar- 
rived at the wrong solution to this very 
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serious problem. I think it is worth not- 
ing that the principal sponsors were 
also among the proponents of the $400 
billion tax that we are going to put on 
U.S. domestic producers over the next 
10 years. Clearly, that tax will do far 
more to weaken our energy supply 
situation than any good storing another 
70 or 80 million barrels of oil in the 
ground down in Louisiana is going to do. 

What that tax means is less produc- 
tion from our dependable domestic 
energy reserves. 

Mr. DOLE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BELLMON. If I may finish this, I 
will. 

Mr. DOLE. The Senator has me in the 
wrong group. 

Mr. BELLMON. I was referring to the 
majority sponsors, The Senator is one of 
the minority sponsors. 

Mr. DOLE. I am a Republican. 

Mr. BELLMON. At any rate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what this $2.6 billion would do is 
buy about 72 million barrels of oil. It 
will not buy a billion barrels. If we are 
really serious about buying a billion bar- 
rels of oil, we do not need $2.6 billion, we 
need closer to $35 or $40 billion. 

I think when we hold up the prospect 
that, by adopting the Bradley amend- 
ment, we are going, somehow or other 
to guarantee our energy security, we are 
really deluding ourselves. If we actually 
succeed some day in filling this SPRO up 
to the billion-barrel level, that would 
take care of our import needs for roughly 
4 months. This amount of 72 million bar- 
rels would take care of our needs, since 
we are importing 8 million barrels a day, 
for less than 10 days. That certainly is 
not going to do any great deal of good 
in case there is an interruption. 

The fact is, in this resolution right 
now, we have a provision for $800 mil- 
lion. When we take into account the fact 
that no oil has been purchased now for 
several months and no purchases are 
anticipated until well into fiscal year 
1981, the $800 million is enough to get 
purchases started again when the world 
situation is such that that is a feasible 
possibility and, if we need more money, 
we obviously can make that available 
without slowing down the fill rate. 

In my opinion, the adoption of this 
amendment will not really add to our en- 
ergy security situation. In the first place, 
we probably would not be able to use the 
money. There is already $800 million 
available, which is more than enough to 
cover all purchases likely to occur dur- 
ing the next year and a half. 

In addition, if we are serious about 
dealing with the energy needs of the 
country in the long run, we need to do 
more on the production side and not be 
going in for these gimmicks that do not 
really make that much difference. 


Mr. President, the strategic petroleum 
reserve was originally designed and still 
remains only as a backup, emergency 
measure to provide minimal short-term 
protection in the event of a sudden in- 
terruption of oil supplies. It is not a solu- 
tion to our energy supply problems. but 
only a temporary band-aid. The real 
solution can only come through energy 
policies that promote increased domestic 
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production and conservation measures to 
reduce our dependence on imported oil. 

The reserve presently contains 91.7 mil- 
lion barrels of oil. If we were cut off from 
imported oil, this would provide 11 days 
of replacement oil at the rate of 8.2 mil- 
lion barrels a day. So let us not kid our- 
selves. This is not a real answer to the 
energy problem. 

The budget resolution provides enough 
money to continue construction of addi- 
tional storage space and withdrawal 
equipment and keeps available $800 mil- 
lion in old budget authority for oil acqui- 
sition. It must be remembered that no 
oil has been acquired for the SPRO since 
March of 1979, more than a year ago. 

I remember in the debates on the 
budget resolution last fall, there was a 
great deal of interest in putting more 
money in SPRO. At that time, the pro- 
ponents claimed we would be buying oil 
again by March or April of 1980. It is 
now May. We have not bought a barrel, 
no purchases are in sight for several 
months, and the $800 million, as well as 
the amounts that would be rescinded un- 
der the proposed resolution, is lying 
there unused. 

The administration has been unsuc- 
cessful to date in acquiring oil for the 
reserve. Secretary Duncan of DOE has 
recently returned from a visit to Saudi 
Arabia, during which time it was made 
clear that they would be very dis- 
pleased” if the United States resumed 
its reserve acquisition program. 

The fact is, as Senator HoLLINGs said, 
the Saudis have been highlv responsible 
in this area. They actually increased 
production when Iran ceased exporting. 
They have also held their prices wel! 
below the world spot prices. In fact, their 
prices are among the lowest in the world 
at the present time. 

I think we would be poorly advised to 
take an action that might cause them to 
cut back production, which would result 
in an immediate increase in world oil 
prices. 

Additionally, the administration has 
agreed not to resume its acquisition pro- 
gram without clearing it with other 
OECD nations. 

Because there has been, historically, a 
6-month lag between the letting of bids 
for oil acquisition and the delivery of oil, 
it is unlikely that any oil will be acquired 
or placed in the reserve during fiscal 
year 1980. 

It is almost equally unlikely that we 
will do anything significant in purchas- 
ing oil in fiscal 1981. 

If it should become possible to buy oil, 
the $0.8 billion the budget resolution 
makes available is sufficient to cover 
initial purchases and give the President 
and Congress time to provide new money 
for any further purchases. 

The Bradley amendment would inflate 
the budget for a program that is not 
going to move during fiscal year 1980 
or 1981. The money would undoubtedly 
be used for something else, since we have 
no way of restricting it only for SPRO if 
we put it in the budget resolution. 

It will be used in whatever fashion 


the Appropriations Committee wants to 
use it. 
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The money is not needed and it would 
be bad policy to add it. I urge rejection 
of the amendment. 

I should also say that the House has a 
higher number in its budget, and we can, 
certainly, adjust our number in confer- 
ence with the House, if we choose. 

What we are doing, if we go along 
totally with the amendment, is to raise 
taxes, to fund another spending pro- 
gram. We have in this budget already 
$612 billion. If we are going to spend 
money for SPRO, I would prefer to find 
a place to cut other expenditures, al- 
though I do not believe this is a time for 
increased SPRO funding under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Will the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield 5 minutes? 

Mr. BELLMON. I am glad to yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. Fresident, it is 
not normal for me to oppose matters 
that the chairman of the Energy Com- 
mittee, the committee I serve on and 
enjoy very much, thinks is in our na- 
tional interest, especially on energy 
matters. 

But I must say that for anyone in this 
body that agrees that a strategic petrole- 
um reserve of the type that the pro- 
ponents of this amendment think we 
need, if they think voting for this budget 
amendment is going to, in fact, perform 
a miracle, they are mistaken. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
President of the United States, and we 
will have this President, most probably, 
till the early part of January of next 
year, and then we will see, we might 
have him for 4 more years, but the truth 
of the matter is that, for whatever 
reason, he is not purchasing oil on the 
international market, and that is where 
SPRO oil comes from. He has not and 
has clearly indicated that he will not. 
He has not for many, many months. 

The budget proposal that was sent to 
us indicates that if it is to be commenced, 
it obviously will be commenced after June 
of next year, which date is very impor- 
tant because that is the date of an OPEC 
meeting. 

So it seems obvious to this Senator that 
we can put as much as we want in this 
budget resolution for SPRO and all we 
are doing is expressing a wish. 

We put it in before. We have carried 
it forward from budget resolution to 
budget resolution. Yet, no oil is pur- 
chased. 

The purpose of a budget resolution is 
to be as practical as possible, as realistic 
as possible. But, certainly, it does not 
perform miracles, nor does it have any 
magic wand. 

We are not going to buy more oil for 
the strategic reserve because we put in an 
additional $2.4 billion in budget authority 
in 1981, $2.1 billion in outlays, which 
means it is available to be spent by some- 
body around this place under the energy 
function. That does not mean we will buy 
one barrel of oil. 

We have carried budget authority for- 
ward. In fact, as of this moment, we 
have well over $1 billion in budget au- 
thority that has not been used. 
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This new resolution leaves $800 million 
in budget authority in 1980, $600 million 
in budget authority in 1981. 

It seems for those who want no new 
taxes, they certainly ought not support 
paying for the 1981 outlays with a 2- 
cents-a-gallon tax across the board on 
petroleum products when we are not go- 
ing to buy any oil for at least a year. 

Perhaps a new President would change 
it. But for now, how can we force the 
purchase of foreign oil when this Presi- 
dent says that we are not going to buy it, 
for reasons he feels are in our interest? 

I tend to disagree. But the proof is in 
the pudding. Not for 1 month or 2 
months, for months and months and 
months none is purchased. 

We want to say that we are patriotic 
Americans. Let us vote for the Dole- 
Bradley-Jackson amendment. Let us tax 
gasoline and diesel fuel and fuel oil some 
more for some security reserve. 

For what? Can the U.S. Senate buy oil 
in the international market? 

I mean, we are powerful, but I do not 
know how we can go into the interna- 
tional market with a President who con- 
trols a Secretary of Energy who, ap- 
parently, for good reasons, again, not 
that I agree with it, has said we are not 
going to. 

So, no one ought to kid himself. If we 
want to vote that we are for American 
security and think we ought to start 
filling that reserve, we ought to have a 
resolution and say that we disagree with 
the President, we ought to be filling our 
reserve at 100,000 barrels a day like 
Senators DOLE, BRADLEY, and JACKSON 
think. 

But we do not have to put $2.4 billion 
in budget authority, $2.1 billion in out- 
lays for 1981, $600 million in outlays for 
the rest of this year, when it is obvious 
that a resolution, a declaration of intent, 
a slogan of indignation toward our Presi- 
dent, would certainly be just as applica- 
ble, just as effective, and we would not 
be putting all this money in this budget 
to be there for something we are not 
going to use it for. 

I thank the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JACKSON addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, this is 
not a complicated issue. The facts are 
as follows. 

We are currently producing 161,000 
barrels a day of oil, high grade, high 
quality, sweet crude, from Teapot Dome 
and from Elk Hills. 

Bear in mind that this strategic re- 
serve was set up prior to World War I. 
It is a part of a strategic reserve that 
should be dedicated to meeting the needs 
of this country at a critical time. But 
what is it being used for? To balance 
the budget. It will bring in $2 billion in 
fiscal year 1981. 

The point is that it is being misused. 
If one wants to put it this way, they 
do not need to use the money directly. 
We could direct that the 161,000 barrels 
a day, less the allocation to the small 
refiners, go into the strategic petroleum 
reserve. 
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There is no issue here of foreign pol- 
icy. That is completely misunderstood. 
No foreign nation, including the coun- 
tries of the Persian Gulf, can object to 
our taking our own oil, dedicated under 
law going back to World War I, that 
was to be used for a strategic purpose. 
That oil literally can be taken from those 
wells at Elk Hills and at Teapot Dome 
and placed in the strategic reserve. That 
is what we are saying here. That is the 
issue, Mr. President. 

We are going to look a little silly if 
we have a cutoff and then they ask, 
“What did you do with that reserve that 
was set up way gack in 1914?” Well, 
we have been selling it. 

Mr. President, the prudence of it can 
best be demonstrated by the fact that 
the oil in those strategic reserves I have 
just mentioned, which have been set up 
by the act we passed in 1975, where we 
had 93 million barrels, has appreciated 
more than $1 billion. We paid, on an 
average, $14 a barrel, and it is now worth, 
on an average, $31 a barrel or $32 a bar- 
rel. I would say that is pretty good busi- 
ness. 

I hope the Senate will face up to its 
responsibility and see to it that the stra- 
tegic reserve becomes credible and that 
we approve the amendment offered by 
my distinguished colleague from New 
Jersey and cosponsored by the Senator 
from Kansas and me. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, last fall, 
the Senate voted, by a margin of 57 to 
33, to support the filling of the strategic 
reserve at about 100,000 barrels a day. 
Today, the Senate has the opportunity 
to reaffirm that commitment by pro- 
viding the budget authority to accom- 
plish the will of the Senate as expressed 
last November. 

It is true that the fill rate we have as- 
sumed would result in about 72 million 
barrels in 1981, about 30 million barrels 
additional in 1980 if it were begun in 
July, which is about 100 million barrels 
more than we now have. It is not a 
billion barrels, but it is a beginning; and 
it is a clear statement on the part of 
Congress and the U.S. Senate that we 
recognize that our national security is 
threatened. 

Six months from now, 9 months from 
now, 1 year from now, I want to see 
every Senator who votes against this 
amendment, when the interruption will 
occur; and I want to see him justify that 
vote on the basis of a balanced budget or 
because he was making the wrong as- 
sumptions. The budget is nothing but as- 
sumptions: about the inflation rate, 
about the employment rate, about the 
enactment of laws that deal with interest 
and dividends. 

Mr. President, this is an issue that is 
very clear. We can assume all the good 
will in the world on the part of our 
Saudi allies—that, indeed, they do not 
want to reduce production. I can make 
the argument, on the other side, that 
they will reduce production a million bar- 
rels a day, whatever the Senate does. in 
the third quarter of this year, because 
of the world inventories of oil. Assuming 
all the good will in the world, there is 
no way to predict an event that occurs 
in an unstable region of the world, that 
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zaps this economy and withdraws from 
this economy 3 million, 4 million, or 9 
million barrels of oil a day. 

Mr. President, I say that if the ad- 
mistration has ceded to the Saudi Gov- 
ernment the making of foreign policy, the 
U.S. Senate cannot concur in that and 
must make a very clear statement of 
what is in our national security interests, 
and that we see these issues clearly. 

Mr. President, how much time re- 
mains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey has 3 minutes 
and 48 seconds. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I can un- 
derstand how the members of the Budget 
Committee feel about the great work 
they have done on the budget, and their 
pride of authorship, and not wanting 
anybody to touch it because it is a 
sacred document. I was on that com- 
mittee for a while. They are a great, 
superlegislative, line-item committee. 
They decide what the rest of us should 
do in our respective committees, and we 
are told not to rock the boat on the 
floor. 

However, I suggest that in the next 
few weeks, we are all going to be having 
thoughts about the rescue mission in 
Iran and how perhaps if we had one 
more helicopter it might have been suc- 
cessful. One more helicopter. That is all 
we are talking about. 

We are talking here about 4 or 5 days’ 
supply of oil. That is all we are talking 
about; 10 days; 15 days; 20 days. One 
mechanical factor could make the dif- 
ference between success and failure, and 
between security and insecurity. Whether 
the critical factor be “oil” or a helicop- 
ter’s hydraulic system, we need to be 
sure that it is there. Arms alone will not 
buy security for our Nation. All factors 
must be considered and it is the opinion 
of the Senator from Kansas that today 
we are overlooking a very vital factor 
in our overall defense and national secu- 
rity posture. 

It seems to me that we should be 
realistic, and we have tried to be re- 
sponsible. I have indicated that I am 
willing to offer a “security surcharge” of 
up to 2 cents a gallon, if necessary, about 
84 cents a barrel, on all imported oil. 
We are not busting the budget. 

I hope we have an opportunity to 
carry out a program which was started 
several years ago during the Ford ad- 
ministration and which has been 
thwarted for one reason or another dur- 
ing the Carter administration. 

I do not have any quarrel with the 
Saudis. They are our friends. But I sug- 
gest that it is in their interest and our 
interest to take this step. 

So far as the arguments are concerned, 
I think the Senator from Washington 
just made the best one. The oil we now 
have has more than doubled in value, 
and I do not know of anybody who can 
predict that oil is going to be any 
cheaper in June 1981, the date Secretary 
Duncan states he will again purchase 
oil for SPRO. It is not going to be any 
cheaper. The longer we wait, the more 
it is going to cost; and the next admin- 
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istration will say, “It is too expensive,” 
and we will wait 4 more years and 4 
more years. Sooner or later, the rug 
will be pulled from under us, and we 
will be left wondering why budgetary 
haggling led us into this mess. 

I suggest that we made a good initial 
investment in buying oil for SPRO, and 
it is time we made another good invest- 
ment by continuing to buy oil. It is time 
we had energy insurance in America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey to answer this question: Does he 
favor this security surcharge across the 
board, including home heating oil? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I answer the question 
of the Senator by saying that if 20 per- 
cent of the import fee is set aside for 
purchase of the strategic reserve, I fully 
believe that it is a good investment, par- 
ticularly when we consider what the price 
of home heating oil or gasoline would be 
if there were an oil supply interruption 
of 3 million barrels a day. We are talking 
about increasing receipts about $2.1 bil- 
lion in 1981. One could assume it comes 
from a variety of places, I have assumed 
that it comes from the fee, from the 
import fee. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The Senator from 
New Jersey assumes it comes from the 
import fee, and the coauthor assumes it 
comes from a new tax. 

Mr. BRADLEY. That is incorrect. 

Mr. DOLE. There are many different 
ways in which to obtain revenue for the 
SPRO, such as the import fee, the se- 
curity surcharge as I have proposed as 
well as others. I would be willing to con- 
sider alternative measures although I 
have stated my preference and my 
strong opposition to the oil import fee. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The Senator from 
Kansas says they are flexible. 

Mr. BRADLEY. May I ask the Senator 
a question? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. BRADLEY. In the budget report 
on page 22, it says that the CBO estimate 
of revenues for fiscal 1981 is $616 billion. 
On page 23, it says that the Budget Com- 
mittee recommends a revenue floor for 
fiscal year 1981 of $623 billion. 

What is that discrepancy of unac- 
counted-for revenues? Where does that 
come from? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. A little earlier today I 
discussed that $6.4 billion with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. It probably could 
have been presented a little better. Let 
me indicate, that in addition to the $616 
billion also is assumed $6.4 billion in ad- 
ditional revenues, The President asked 
for $10 billion and the Budget Committee 
assumed two-thirds of that. 

On page 24 the Senator will find the 
recommendations regarding the different 
approaches that could be used with re- 
spect to these cash management initia- 
tives. 

Mr. BRADLEY. So the Senator is say- 
thing that he is assuming cash manage- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is right. That is 
one of the assumptions that will go to 
the Finance Committee, along with a 
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withholding tax on dividends and inter- 
est. 
Mr. BRADLEY. Does that require leg- 
islation? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. It certainly does. 

Mr. BRADLEY. The Senator’s whole 
point earlier was that we were propos- 
ing something that required new legis- 
lation. The whole Senate budget con- 
sists of assumptions about legislation. 

I am simply saying that the purpose of 
the budget is to retain the flexibility for 
the authorizing committees to make that 
ultimate decision. It could come from 
withholding. It could come from an im- 
port fee. It could come from any variety 
of sources. It is not the Senate role at 
this time to say precisely where it comes 
from. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. It is not the Senator’s 
intent to say where it comes from in his 
amendment. Is the Senator saying that 
it could come from anywhere? 

Mr. BRADLEY. It is my intent to re- 
tain that flexibility for the authorizing 
committee, being a member of both the 
Energy Committee and the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The $2.1 billion, 
though, does not say that. The $2.1 bil- 
lion is a surcharge. 

Mr. BRADLEY. No. The $2.1 billion, 
according to the Senator from Kansas, 
would come (a) from an import fee if 
it were passed, and he intends to strike 
it, or (b) from a security surcharge if 
there were no import fee. 

There are other Senators in this body 
who might have other ideas of where that 
revenue would come from. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. If the distinguished 
Senator reads the amendment, it does not 
say that. He assumes an additional $2.1 
billion in revenues. That is the way the 
amendment reads. 

Mr. BRADLEY. That is correct, which 
would mean reducing tax cuts for busi- 
ness by $2.1 billion. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield there? 

Mr. BRADLEY. That is not a problem. 
That means instead of getting $10.8 bil- 
lion in tax cuts business would get $2.1 
billion less, or that is where the revenue 
would come from. That is the real choice, 
whether we are going to give business 
$2.1 billion less in tax cuts to balance 
the budget or whether we are going to 
fill the strategic petroleum reserve to 
cushion against the impact of it. 

_Mr. HOLLINGS. Section 1(a) is re- 
vised to show additional revenues in fis- 
cal year 1981 of $2.1 billion. These are 
additional revenues and not the excess 
fee that the Senator said is assumed. He 
is assuming an $2.1 billion in additional 
revenues from a security surcharge. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. The point of this whole 
debate, though is—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All the 
time of the Senator from South Carolina 
has expired. There is 1 minute and 48 
seconds remaining that is assigned to the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I think 
the point that needs to be made is that 
we are talking here about $2.1 billion of 
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illegitimate revenue. This is money that 
should be used either to buy the oil or to 
trade the oil. That is the issue. I hope 
that the Senate will approve the amend- 
ment. 

My amendment assumes a fill-rate for 
SPRO of 100,000 B/D in last quarter of 
fiscal year 1980. This is less than current 
rate of production from NPR. 

The amendment also assumes a fill- 
rate for SPRO of 150,000 B/D in fiscal 
year 1981. This is less than anticipated 
rate of production from NPR of 160,000 
B/D. 

My amendment makes no explicit 
changes in revenues. Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 86 assumes revenues of over 
$2 billion from sale of oil of NPR. Sale 
of this oil to fill SPRO does not affect 
these receipts. 

I urge that this amendment be ap- 

proved. 
@ Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
my colleagues on the Energy Committee, 
Senators Jackson, and BRADLEY, and my 
colleague on this side of the aisle, Sena- 
tor DoLE, with whom I have shared a 
long interest in the viability of our 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve. 

Mr. President, the Budget Committee 
has taken a very precarious path to re- 
ducing the deficit that we will face in 
fiscal year 1981. By knocking out nearly 
$2.6 billion from function 270, the com- 
mittee has decided to take money ap- 
propriated to buy oil for the strategic 
petroleum reserve and to use it for a 
number of questionable purposes. First 
of all, they want to use it to mask the 
true impact of higher defense spend- 
ing: and, they want to use it to fund 
other programs that I think should be 
funded directly by general revenues. 

Mr. President, that SPR money has 
been appropriated by the Congress for a 
very important reason—to be able to 
purchase oil on a moments notice for the 
SPR. We now have an obvious interna- 
tional political and national security 
problem in actually making those pur- 
chases. But the situation could change 
at any time and if it did, large quantities 
of crude oil could be made available for 
a limited time to fill the SPR. To get 
this oil, we must be prepared to act 
quickly. By knocking out this $2.6 bil- 
lion, the Budget Committee is effectively 
requiring the Congress to come back and 
reappropriate funds for the SPR and 
that totally destroys the ability of the 
President to respond quickly. 


Mr. President, if the programs for 
which this money is to be used is im- 
portant enough to justify funding them 
from the SPR account, then it seems to 
me that the Budget Committee should 
have the courage to fund those programs 
by direct revenues. I urge all of my col- 
leagues to support this amendment. 

@ Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is with 
deepest regret that I cast my vote against 
the Bradley amendment as I, too, con- 
sider prompt fill of the strategic petro- 
leum reserve to be vital to our national 
security. But the additional revenues in 
the sum of $2.1 billion which are includ- 
ed in the Bradley amendment are sim- 
ply not credible. There is general agree- 
ment that the revenues which may be 
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generated if the oil import fee remains 
in effect are not counted in the revenue 
figures in the budget resolution, and if 
the entire $11 billion are not counted 
then it is not appropriate to count $2.1 
billion of that $11 billion as proposed 
here. 

Alternatively, it is proposed that the 
necessary revenues are to be collected 
from a new 2-cent security tax on oil 
which will be designated solely for the 
SPR. I might support such a tax as an 
appropriate and temporary “insurance 
premium” for the national security. 
However, no such legislation is before 
the Congress, such an assumption is not 
an appropriate basis for revising the size 
of the Federal budget at this time. 

For the moment, I must therefore op- 
pose the Bradley substitute. However, I 
shall support Senator JACKSON’s pro- 
posal, as I believe the security issue in- 
volved here is so vital that it warrants 
even unbalancing the budget for the pur- 
pose. Should this Jackson amendment 
fail, I shall offer a substitute for the 
resolution which restores the budget au- 
thority for the SPR which the Senate 
Budget Committee cut out, while not 
changing the outlay level in the pend- 
ing resolution. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, Ihave 
joined with Senator ARMSTRONG today 
in introducing an alternative to the first 
concurrent resolution on the Budget, 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 86. Our 
economy is experiencing an unprece- 
dented combination of problems: infla- 
tion has been running at about 18 per- 
cent since the beginning of the year; 
unemployment climbed to 7 percent last 
month; interest rates, though declining, 
are squeezing the private sector out of 
the credit market; and, personal savings 
fell to 3.5 percent in the fourth quarter 
of 1979 and is estimated to have fallen 
again in the first quarter of 1980. 

The solutions of the past have not 
worked. We can no longer afford to be 
timid in our approach to the drastic 
situation which confronts us. Respected 
economists throughout the country, and 
indeed our own Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, have called for reduced Government 
spending and tax reduction to encourage 
investment and productivity. If we are to 
avoid fiscal disarray in this country we 
must heed this advice. 

On March 4 of this year, I joined 
Senator RorH and more than a fourth 
of my colleagues in cosponsoring Senate 
Resolution 380. That resolution is an 
attempt to limit Federal expenditures to 
21 percent of the gross national product 
(GNP). Although it failed, our numbers 
have grown and I believe the good of this 
country demands that we try again and 
again until responsibility is restored to 
the spending process. 

The Armstrong-Roth alternative 
budget would balance Federal revenues 
and outlays at $596.7 billion—$16.2 bil- 
lion below Senate Concurrent Resolution 
86. This is consistent with the 21 percent 
ceiling proposed by Senate Resolution 
380 and it would provide for a $19 billion 
reduction in taxes in fiscal year 1981— 
$30 billion in that calendar year. The 
Armstrong-Roth alternative accom- 
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plishes this without any drastic reduc- 
tions in any function area. 

Many of those who have attacked this 
and similar proposals as being irrespon- 
sible have long advocated the same stale 
ideas which have brought us 7 percent 
unemployment, 18 percent inflation, and 
credit controls. Consumers and busi- 
nesses are finding it impossible to obtain 
loans, the savings rate has dropped, cap- 
ital formation is foundering, and produc- 
tivity is declining. We must put an end 
to the deficit spending which is increas- 
ing the burden of inflation. To put an end 
to this deficit spending we must remove 
the Federal Government from the credit 
market. Only when this happens can we 
increase productivity and enable strong 
economic growth to occur and create the 
new jobs needed to provide employment 
for all Americans willing and able to 
work. Only increased incentive will cre- 
ate the productivity increase we need and 
only tax reduction will accomplish this. 
There are numerous bills such as Kemp- 
Roth, the Capital Cost Recovery Act and 
separate computation of earned and un- 
earned income which would increase pro- 
ductivity. However, the budget must ac- 
commodate room for those proposals in 
its revenue figures if we are going to in- 
crease productivity. 

I think this is a responsible approach. 
We cannot continue with business as us- 
ual, increasing and increasing and in- 
creasing the amounts we spend and the 
taxes we assess until this country falls 
flat on its face. We have to hold the line 
somewhere and Senator ARMSTRONG’s 
proposal is a good place to start. He has 
recommended certain functions totals in 
keeping with his views contained in the 
committee report on Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 86 and some of our colleagues 
may disagree with those recommenda- 
tions. However, I feel that his aggregate 
totals are justified and we must remem- 
ber that only these aggregate totals are 
binding. 

I am pleased to support the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado’s endeav- 
ors to chart a prudent fiscal course for 
this country. I urge my colleagues to do 
likewise. I thank the Chair. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I move 
to table the Bradley amendment and 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Oklahoma to lay 
on the table the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Will the clerk interrupt the call- 
ing of the roll? The Senate is not in 
ee Will the Senators please clear the 
we 


The clerk will continue to call the roll. 


The assistant legislative clerk resumed 
the calling of the roll. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Will the clerk please suspend the 
rolicall vote? We are having great diffi- 
culty in hearing the Senators who are 
trying, in proper order, to cast their 
votes. 

The Chair would request once again 
that the Members please take their seats 
and clear the well so we can continue the 
rolicall vote. We will not continue the 
calling of the roll until the Senate is in 
order. Will Senators please take their 
seats and clear the well. 

The clerk will continue to call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk con- 
tinued the call of the roll. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will discontinue the 
calling of the roll. For the third time, the 
Chair is asking the Senators to clear the 
well. If you do not clear the well, the 
Chair will ask the Sergeant at Arms to 
do so. 

Will Senators please take their seats 
so we can proceed in an orderly fashion. 
We will not continue the calling of the 
roll until the Senate is in order. I would 
like to ask Senators once again to please 
take their seats. 

The roll will not continue until the 
Senate is in order. Will the Sergeant at 
Arms please approach the Chair? The 
Senate is not in order and we are going 
to have order before we continue the 
rollcall. 

The clerk will continue to call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk resumed 
and concluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. GLENN), the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY) , and the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Muskie) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. HEINZ) 
is necessarily absent. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Are there any Senators in the 
Chamber wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 53, 
nays 41, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 95 Leg.] 
YEAS—53 


Pell 
Pressler 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Roth 


rd 
Goldwater 
Hart 


Hatch 
Helms 


Sasser 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stewart 
Stone 
Tower 
Wallop 
Warner 
Young 


Durenberger 


Eagleton 
Exon 


Metzenbaum 

Morgan 

Packwood 
NAYS—41 


Hatfield Nunn 
Percy 
Pryor 
Ribicoff 
Sarbanes 
Simpson 
Stevenson 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tsongas 
Weicker 
Williams 
Zorinsky 


Melcher 
Moynihan 
Nelson 
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NOT VOTING—6 
Heinz Kennedy 
Inouye Muskie 

So Mr. BELLMon’s motion to lay on the 
table Mr. BrapLey’s amendment (UP No. 
1060) was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion was rejected. 

Mr. BELLMON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote 
then recurs on amendment No. 1059. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I move 
to table the Jackson amendment and 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second for the tabling motion? 

There is a sufficient second. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JACKSON. A point of order, Mr. 
President. The request to table, does it 
not come too late after the yeas and nays 
have been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is not correct. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, what is the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In re- 
sponse to the Senator from Virginia, 
the pending question is on a motion to 
table amendment No. 1059, the amend- 
ment that we have been discussing. So 
the question is on the motion to table 
by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not correct that 
the amendment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. We are in the middle of a rollcall. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll- 
call has started. It is too late for a par- 
liamentary inquiry. The clerk will call 
the roll. 


The assistant legislative clerk con- 
tinued to call the roll. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will dispense with the calling of 
the roll. The Chair will advise the Sen- 
ate that it took 6 minutes over the al- 
lotted time to call the last rollcall. Will 
Senators please restrain themselves from 
talking? We would like to move the vote 
ahead as quickly as possible. If we could 
just clear the well and take your votes, 
the Chair will be pleased to instruct the 
clerk to continue the call of the roll, but 
not until the Senate is in order. 


Glenn 
Gravel 
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The clerk will continue the call of the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk con- 
tinued and concluded the call of the 
roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. GLENN), 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY), and the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. MusKIE) are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
HEINZ) and the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Marias) are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stone). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 53, 
nays 40, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 96 Leg.] 


YEAS—53 


Garn 
Goldwater 
Hart 


Armstrong Percy 
Pressler 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Roth 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stewart 
Stone 


Hatch 

Helms 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 
Cannon Johnston 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Church 
Culver Metzenbaum 
Morgan 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pell 


NAYS—40 


Hatfield 
Hayakawa 
Heflin 
Jackson 
Javits 
Laxalt 
Levin 
Lugar 
Magnuson 
Matsunaga 
McClure 
McGovern 
Melcher 
Moynihan 


NOT VOTING—7 
Inouye Muskie 

Gravel Kennedy 

Heinz Mathias 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BELLMON. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1061 
(Purpose: To increase the recommended 
levels of new budget authority and out- 
lays for fiscal year 1981 for Veterans’ Bene- 
fits and Services and to decrease such levels 
for Education, Training, Employment, and 
Social Services for such fiscal year) 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 


THURMOND) proposes an unprinted amend- 
ment numbered 1061. 


Stevenson 
Talmadge 
Tsongas 
Wallop 
Weicker 
Williams 
Zorinsky 


Glenn 
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Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 7, line 24, strike out “$29,400,- 
000,000” and insert 828,600,000, 000. 

On page 7, line 25, strike out 828. 400,000. 
000" and insert 828.000, 000,000. 

On page 9, line 6, strike out 821,500,000. 
000” and insert 622,300,000. 000. 

On page 9, line 7, strike out “$21,000,000,- 
000" and insert 821,400,000, 000. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
amendment I offer today will restore 
$800 million in fiscal year 1981 budget 
authority and $400 million in budget out- 
lays for Veterans Benefits and Services, 
function 700. This will be accomplished 
by reducing similar totals from Educa- 
tion, Training, Employment and Social 
Services, function 500. 

This increase in the veterans func- 
tion is necessary, and it continues to rep- 
resent a tight and fiscally responsible 
budget for the VA. The figures under my 
amendment represent the same budget 
authority that the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee recommended in its March 15 
budget letter and $200 million less in out- 
lays than the Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee recommended. 

The reductions in my amendment 
would be reflected in function 500. This 
function addresses the national need to 
promote equal education and full em- 
ployment opportunities for Americans 
through various programs. Many of 
these programs serve very useful pur- 
poses, while others are questionable and 
often fraught with abuse. The Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) programs constitute 86 percent 
of the spending in mission 4 of this func- 
tion. This includes title VI and II-D pub- 
lic service employment, youth programs, 
and general training and employment 
programs. The budget authority for mis- 
sion 4 is $8.8 billion with outlays of $8.7 
billion. 

Mr. President, I believe the Senate 
should ask itself which is more im- 
portant: make-work jobs programs that 
do not reduce unemployment, or earned 
veterans benefits and needed hospital 
care for the service-connected injured. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from New Hampshire want 
time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to be 
recognized for the purpose of offering an 
amendment to the proposal of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Is that a substitute, 
Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
will have to remind the Senator that a 
further amendment to the pending 
amendment is not in order until the al- 
lotted time for the pending amendment 
has been used or yielded back, except by 
unanimous consent. 
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Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to consider the 
amendment. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. I object, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 


Is that an amendment so we will un- 
derstand—this is an amendment to Sen- 
ator THURMOND’s amendment, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 


Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield back my time. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield back my time 
so we can go on with the Humphrey 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time is 
yielded back. Senator HUMPHREY is rec- 
ognized. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1062 
(Purpose: To increase the recommended 
levels of new budget authority and outlays 
for Veterans Benefits and Services for the 
fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983 and to de- 
crease such levels for Education, Training, 

Employment, and Social Services for such 

fiscal years) 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I send to the desk 
an amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from South Carolina and ask 
that it be stated. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
HUMPHREY) proposes an unprinted amend- 
ment numbered 1062 to the amendment of 
the Senator from South Carolina numbered 
UP 1061. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The amendment is as follows: 


In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by Mr. Thurmond, insert the follow- 
ing: 

On page 2, line 18, strike out “$759,300,- 
000,000" and insert “$750,200,000,000”. 

On page 2, line 19, strike out “$831,500,- 
000,000” and insert 8831. 700,000,000“. 

On page 2, line 22, strike out “$612,900,- 
000,000” and insert 8612. 700,000,000“. 

On page 2, line 23, strike out “$687,200,- 
000,000" and insert “$687,100,000,000”. 

On page 2, line 24, strike out “$753,500,- 
000,000" and insert “$753,800,000,000”. 

On page 3, line 4, strike out “$0” and in- 
sert + $200,000,000”. 

On page 3, line 5, strike out “$10,000,000,- 
600” and insert “$10,100,000,000". 

On page 3, line 6, strike out “$27,100,000,- 
000” and insert 826.800, 000.000“. 

On page 3, line 9, strike out “$927,800,000,- 
000” and insert “$927,600,000,000". 

On page 3, line 10, strike out “$953,800,- 
000,000" and insert 895.500, 000.000. 

On page 3, line 15, strike out “$32,700,- 
000,000" and insert “$32,500,000,000”. 

On page 3, line 16, strike out “$26,000,000,- 
000” and insert 825.000, 000,000. 

On page 3, line 17, strike out 814.900. 
000,000” and insert “$15,200,000.000". 

On page 7, line 24, strike out “$29,400,- 
000,000” and insert 628.500.000.000. 

On page 7, line 25, strike out “$28,400,- 
000,000” and insert “$27,500,000,000". 

On page 8, line 2 strike out “$30,500,000,- 
000” and insert ‘$29,400,000,000". 

On page 8, line 3, strike out “$29,000,000,- 
000” and insert 828. 100,000,000“. 
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On page 8 line 5, strike out “$31,300,000,- 
000” and insert 830, 100,000,000“. 

On page 8, line 6, strike out “$30,700,000,- 
000” and insert 829,800, 000,000“. 

On page 9, line 6, strike out “$21,500,000,- 
000” and insert 822,400,000, 000“. 

On page 9, line 7, strike out “$21,000,000,- 
000” and insert “$21,700,000,000”. 

On page 9, line 9, strike out “$23,100,000,- 
000” and insert 824, 100,000,000“. 

On page 9, line 10, strike out “$22,700,- 
000,000" and insert 823,500, 000,000“. 

On page 9, line 12, strike out “$24,600,- 
000,000" and insert “$26,000,000,000". 

On page 9, line 13, strike out “$24,200,- 
000,000" and insert 825,800, 000,000“. 

On page 18, strike out lines 6 through 16. 

On page 18, line 17, strike out “Sec. 11.” 
and insert “Sec. 10.“ 

On page 19, line 4, strike out “Sec, 12.” and 
insert “Sect. 11.“ 

On page 19, line 16, strike out “Sec. 
and insert Sec. 12.“ 

On page 19, line 16, strike out “12” 
insert 11“. 

On page 19, line 21, strike out “Sec. 
and insert Sec. 13.“ 

On page 20, line 2, 
and insert Sec. 14.“ 

On page 20, line 19, strike out “Sec. 
and insert Sec. 15.”. 

On page 21, line 2, 
and insert Sec. 16.“ 

On page 21, line 12, strike out Sec. 
and insert Sec. 17.”. 

On page 22, line 2, 
and insert “Sec. 18.“ 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
amendment simply transfers funds from 
the education, training, employment, and 
social services function to the veterans 
benefits and services function. Specifical- 
ly, for fiscal year 1981, I propose to sub- 
tract $900 billion in outlays from func- 
tion 500—education, training, and em- 
ployment—and add $700 million to func- 
tion 700—that is, the veterans function— 
to maintain essential benefits in health 
care services for our Nation’s veterans. 
In light of the need for a balanced budg- 
et, one cannot add money to one pro- 
gram without taking money from an- 
other. I commend the Budget Committee 
chairman for guiding the balanced budg- 
et through the committee, though I wish 
the balancing of the budget were not 
relying chiefly on greater tax revenues. 
As others have pointed out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
has to interrupt to inform the Senator 
that the amendment as drafted is not 
proper in that it seeks to amend parts 
of the resolution not amended by the 
Thurmond amendment. 

The amendment is, therefore, out of 
order. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
nga consent that it may be in 
order. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, what was 
the request? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire requests 
unanimous consent that the technical 
objection to his amendment be set aside 
and the amendment be deemed in order. 
The Chair ruled that the amendment as 
drafted amends parts of the resolution 
not covered by the amendment of the 
Senator from South Carolina to which 


13.” 
and 
14.“ 
strike out Sec. 15.” 
16.” 
strike out “Sec. 17." 
18.” 


strike out “Sec. 19.“ 
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the amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire is addressed. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I have 
not had a chance to look at that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I shall 
have to object to the request. Will the 
Senator give us time to set his amend- 
ment aside and get it in form? If we do 
what he asks, we are going to have a mis- 
understanding about how it is going to 
apply. It will be similar to the last set of 
amendments. One author said it meant 
one thing and another said it meant 
something else. I shall have to object. 

I yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Wisconsin so he can introduce some- 
thing for the record. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I shall 
only take 30 seconds. 

A BALANCED FEDERAL BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1981 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. Javits) and I 
are introducing an alternative budget 
for the budget resolution reported by the 
Budget Committee in the first concur- 
rent budget resolution. 

The alternative budget we propose 
would balance the Federal budget for 
fiscal year 1981 at the outlay level estab- 
lished by the Budget Committee. 

Under this substitute, a total of $2.4 
billion in outlays contemplated by the 
Budget Committee—$2 billion in na- 
tional defense and $0.4 billion in inter- 
est—would be redistributed to alleviate, 
in part, sharp reductions in important 
domestic programs. 

The reductions contemplated by the 
Budget Committee in transportation; 
education, job training, employment and 
social services; health; social security; 
retirement benefits; unemployment in- 
surance; food stamps; child nutrition; 
fiscal assistance and housing assistance 
will be partially offset by this amend- 
ment. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
moderate the severity of the reductions 
proposed by the Budget Committee for 
fundamental human and social service 
programs. 

The alternative budget we propose 
would guarantee that national defense 
outlays planned for fiscal year 1981 
would grow by over 3 percent in real 
terms. 

There is a general consensus in Con- 
gress and throughout the country that 
the strength and capability of our na- 
tional defense should be enhanced. In 
order to achieve this goal, it is impera- 
tive that the national defense budget be 
increased. That is what the Nelson- 
Javits amendment does. 

In fiscal year 1980, it is estimated by 
the Congressional Budget Office that 
$134 billion will actually be spent on na- 
tional defense. Our amendment provides 
for an outlay of $153.7 billion in fiscal 
year 1981, or a 1-year increase of $19.7 
billion. This increment in national de- 
fense represents an increase of 14.7 per- 
cent. 

In comparison to the figure approved 
by the House Budget Committee and af- 
firmed by the House of Representatives 
for fiscal year 1981, this amendment pro- 
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Mg $5.8 billion more in defense out- 
ays. 

In comparison to the defense outlay 
level for fiscal year 1981 proposed by the 
President in the administration’s revised 
March budget, this amendment provides 
outlays that are $3.2 billion more than 
those submitted to the Congress. 

By any measure, this amendment 
places great emphasis on the enhance- 
ment of our military strength. It is a 
level that would fully honor the Nation's 
commitment to our NATO allies and pro- 
vide overdue and needed funding for 
manpower, weapons and operations, 
and maintenance programs. 

Therefore, the Nelson-Javits substi- 
tute provides appropriations and outlays 
planned for national defense in fiscal 
year 1981 that will enable our country 
to sustain its role in the world; to pro- 
tect its vital interests in areas of stra- 
tegic importance; and most importantly, 
to insure that our military strength is 
second to none. 

Mr. President, the question before the 
Senate is simply this: At what rate can 
and should the national defense budget 
be increased? 

In my judgment, the Budget Commit- 
tee has taken appropriate action in ap- 
proving a budget resolution that would 
enhance our Nation’s military prowess. 
At the same time, I believe that the out- 
lay figure approved by the Budget Com- 
mittee for fiscal year 1981—$2 billion 
more than that proposed by this amend- 
ment—is too ambitious. As a result, the 
Budget Committee’s tremendous em- 
phasis on defense spending requires deep 
and unnecessary reductions in domestic 
programs. 

By reallocating $2 billion from na- 
tional defense and by accepting the Con- 
gressional Budget Office (CBO) assump- 
tion that interest costs will be reduced 
by $400 million with the achievement of 
a balanced budget, the Nelson-Javits 
substitute provides for the following 
additions to the domestic budget: 

Transportation, including mass transit— 
$200 million to provide additional financial 
assistance for mass transit, railroad and 
highway programs; 

Education, Training and Social Services— 
$700 million to partially counter deep cuts 
proposed for youth employment and training, 
elementary and secondary education aid for 
poor children and other employment and 
training programs; 

Health—$100 million for critically needed 
health service delivery programs, including 
CHAP; 

Income Security—$900 million to be used 
to offset proposed reductions in social se- 
curity, food stamps, low-income housing as- 
sistance, and child nutrition programs; and 

Fiscal Assistance—$500 million in special 
targeted ald for economically distressed 
Areas. 


Mr. President, in order that the Senate 
and the public will be fully informed 
about the Nelson-Javits substitute 
amendment, I ask unanimous consent 
that the following documents be printed 
in the Recorp immediately following my 
remarks: 

First. “A Dear Colleague” letter on 
the amendment; 

Second. A chart showing the budget 
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authority and outlays contemplated by 
the President’s budget as revised last 
March, the House of Representatives, 
the Senate Budget Committee, and the 
Nelson-Javits substitute; and 

Third. A factsheet on the Nelson- 
Javits substitute amendment. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 6, 1980. 

Dran COLLEAGUE: When the Senate turns 
to the consideration of S. Con. Res. 86, we 
intend to offer an “alternative budget” in 
the nature of a substitute for the functional 
levels reported by the Budget Committee. 

The alternative budget we propose would 
ensure: (1) that the federal budget for 
FY 1981 is in balance and at the outlay 
level established by the Budget Committee; 
and (2) equally important, that judicious 
provision is made for our vital military, in- 
ternational, human, social and fiscal assist- 
ance requirements. 

Under the Nelson/Javits substitute, a total 
of $2.4 billion in outlays contemplated by 
the Budget Committee ($2 billion in Na- 
tional Defense and 8.4 billion in Interest) 
would be redistributed to alleviate, in part, 
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Fact SHEET: NELSON/JAvITS AMENDMENT 


The Nelson/Javits substitute proposes to 
change the functional outlay levels in S. Con. 
Res. 86, the First Concurrent Budget Resolu- 
tion on the Budget for FY 1981 to ensure: 
(1) that the federal budget for FY 1981 is 
in balance and at the outlay level estab- 
lished by the Budget Committee; and (2) 
equally important, that judicious provision 
is made for our vital military, international, 
human, social and fiscal assistance require- 
ments. 

Under the Nelson/Javits substitute, a total 
of $2.4 billion in outlays contemplated by 
the Budget Committee ($2 billion in national 
defense and $.4 billion in interest) would be 
redistributed to alleviate, in part, the sharp 
reductions ($9.1 billion below current law) 
in worthwhile and important domestic pro- 
grams. 

National Defense—establish planned out- 
lays at $153.7 billion ($3.2 billion above the 
President’s March Budget), to ensure that 
defense outlays grow by over 3 percent in 
real terms and that the Administration's 
commitment to our NATO allies is honored; 
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the sharp reductions in worthwhile and im- 
portant domestic programs. 

The purpose of our amendment is to mod- 
erate the severity of the reductions pro- 
posed by the Budget Committee for funda- 
mental human and social service programs. 

The reductions contemplated by the Budg- 
et Committee—a total of $9.1 billion below 
current law in transportation; education, 
job training, employment and social serv- 
ices; health; social security; retirement 
benefits; unemployment insurance; food 
stamps; child nutrition; fiscal assistance 
and housing assistance—will have a dramatic 
impact on all Americans especially in view 
of the fact that the consensus among public 
and private economists is that the U.S. 
is now gripped by what could be a severe 
and prolonged recession. 

Last week, for example, it was announced 
that leading economic indicators took a 
sharp decline—one of the largest ever re- 
corded. The unemployment rate for April 
also increased by .8 percent, or 827,000 per- 
sons, to 7 percent of the labor force, the 
sharpest one-month increase since the be- 
ginning of the 1974-75 recession. 

The alternative budget we propose would 
guarantee that national defense outlays 
planned for FY 1981 would grow by over 
3 percent in real terms. This means that the 
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President's commitment to our NATO allies 
would be honored, and that overdue and 
needed funding could be applied to man- 
power, weapons and operation and mainte- 
nance p Furthermore, our pri 

for national defense outlays of $153.7 billion 
in FY 1981 exceeds both the President's re- 
vised March budget request of $150.5 bil- 
lion and the figure approved by the House 
of Representatives of $147.9 billion. 

Therefore, the Nelson/Javits substitute 
provides that appropriations and outlays 
planned for national defense in FY 1981 will 
enable our country to sustain its role in the 
world; to protect its vital interests in areas 
of strategic importance; and most impor- 
tantly, to ensure that our military strength 
is second to none. 

In order that you and your staff will be 
more fully informed about this amendment, 
a fact sheet and a chart detailing the amend- 
ment we will offer is enclosed for your in- 
formation. 

Should you wish to cosponsor or need 
further information, call Scott Ginsburg 
(43968) of Senator Nelson's staff or Jim 
O'Connell (4-8358) of Senator Javits’ staff. 

Sincerely, 
GAYLORD NELSON, 
Jacos K. Javrrs. 
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Transportation, including mass transit— 
add $200 million to provide additional finan- 
cial assistance for mass transit, railroad and 
highway programs; 


Education, Training and Social Services— 
restore $700 million to partially counter deep 
cuts proposed for youth employment and 
training, elementary and secondary educa- 
tion aid for poor children and other employ- 
ment and training programs; 


Health—add $100 million for critically 
needed health service delivery programs, in- 
cluding CHAP; 


Income Security—add $900 million to be 
used to offset proposed reductions in social 
security, food stamps, low-income housing 
assistance, and child nutrition programs. 

Fiscal Assistance—provide $500 million in 
special targeted aid for economically dis- 
tressed areas; 


Interest—reduce functional outlay level by 
$400 million, thereby accepting Congres- 
sional Budget Office assumption of interest 
costs associated with achievement of bal- 
anced budget in FY 1981. 
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FISCAL YEAR 1981 OUTLAYS IN SELECTED FUNCTIONAL 
CATEGORIES 


President's Senate 
March Budget 
budget Committee 


Nelson/ 


Function Javits 


National defense (050) 
Transportation (400) 
Education/training/social 
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Interest (900) 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for the matter contained from page 2, 
line 1 through page 11, line 16 of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 86, being offered 
by Senator Netson and myself, proposes 
for the people of our Nation a sensibly 
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balanced budget of moderation for fiscal 
year 1981. 


SUMMARY 
The Nelson/Javits substitute proposes 
to make the following modifications in 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 86 to bring 
about a better balancing of our military 
and human service requirements: 


Nelson/ 


Function Javits 


National defense: 
Budget authority. 
Outlays. 

Transportation: 
Budget authority 
Outlays. 

Education/training/soc’ 
Budget authority 


166.5 
153.7 


21.5 
18.4 


31.4 
29.1 


71.2 
62.0 


250.0 


s )) 219.2 
Fiscal assistance: 
Budget authority . oi 
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Budget authority ; i 
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In short, Mr. President, the Nelson / 
Javits substitute reallocates $2 billion in 
fiscal year 1981 outlays planned by the 
Committee for National Defense and 
$400 million in anticipated expenditures 
for interest and uses these funds to 
restore some money to certain budget 
categories which have received draconi- 
an cuts at the hands of the Budget Com- 
mittee: transportation (+$200 million) ; 
education, training, social services 
(+$700 million); health (+$100 mil- 
lion); income security, which includes 
social security, retirement benefits, un- 
employment compensation, food stamps, 
public assistance, and nutrition (+ $900 
million) ; and fiscal assistance to severe- 
ly distressed localities (+$500 million). 

“BALANCED” BUDGET: TWO MEANINGS 

Mr. President, we have heard a lot in 
the Senate about the need for a balanced 
budget. And given the emergency of our 
18-percent-plus inflation rate—a rate 
which continues to rise—there is general 
agreement that a balanced Federal 
budget is a necessary first step to break 
the inflationary momentum. Indeed, the 
darkening clouds of a looming recession 
may vitiate our best efforts to achieve a 
balanced budget, but I-believe we must 
try. I would remind my colleagues, how- 
ever, that a balanced budget is more 
than an arithmetical accounting of 
projected outlays equaling projected 
revenues. The phrase “balanced budget” 
has two equally important meanings: 
The balance between outlays and reve- 
nues; and—a meaning often forgotten— 
the balance of the weights to be assigned 
to our competing national priorities. 

In our judgment, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 86, as reported by the Budget 
Committee, passes the first test and fails 
the second. I submit to the Senate that 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 86 is not 
in fact a balanced budget because of the 
unnecessarily harsh and discriminatory 


cuts it contemplates in vital domestic, 


programs. 


The Nelson / Javits substitute offers the 


Senate a chance to vote for a truly bal- 
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anced budget; one that passes the two 
critical public interest tests. 

Our substitute amendment would in- 
sure: First, that the Federal budget for 
fiscal year 1981 is in financial balance 
and at the outlay level established by 
the committee; and second, that a judi- 
cious balance is struck in providing for 
our country’s vital military and interna- 
tional needs and its human, social, and 
fiscal assistance requirements. 

I should now like to describe the sub- 
stitute in detail: 

BUDGET TOTALS 


The Nelson/Javits substitute proposes 
no change whatsoever in the two totals 
that determine the budget surplus or 
deficit: planned Federal outlays and ex- 
pected Federal revenues. This does not 
mean that we agree with these totals, 
only that we do not wish to have them 
be the focus of our substitute amend- 
ment. We wish the Senate to be perfectly 
clear on this point: the Nelson/Javits 
substitute would not require the use of 
any revenues from the oil import tariff 
to balance this budget. If the oil tariff 
proposal is sustained by the Congress, 
the revenues should be earmarked for 
needed tax reduction—social security 
tax relief and productivity incentives. 

Accordingly, it is our intention that 
the debate on this substitute proceed on 
the question of whether or not the re- 
ported budget resolution strikes the 
proper internal balance among our na- 
tional priorities. 


I submit to the Senate that the Budget 
Committee has cut much too deeply pro- 
grams that are vital to our security and 
way of life. The Budget Committee has 
slashed urban mass transit assistance 
during our energy crisis; it has eroded 
Federal aid for elementary school edu- 
cation for disadvantaged children while 
educational disadvantage is worsening 
in our country; eliminated countercycli- 
cal public service jobs right in the teeth 
of at least 7-percent unemployment; de- 
layed implementation of the youth job 
training/education initiative until 1982 
despite nearly unanimous agreement 
that youth unemployment is a political 
and social timebomb; cut social security 
benefits and Federal retirement benefits; 
gutted the food stamp program by $1.4 
billion; stopped proposed low-income 
housing assistance by 70,000 units; and 
wiped out any form of Federal aid for 
severely distressed localities. The Senate 
Budget Committee has beggared the very 
life of those who are least able to fend 
for themselves and left crumbs for those 
who have to depend upon us. As the New 
York Times said: 

In the “choice between guns and bread” 
the Committee has chosen guns and that 
“that is not a choice that a sensible, let 
alone a civilized Senate will allow to stand.” 


Mr. President, I have never voted 
against a budget resolution and have al- 
ways had great respect for the commit- 
tee in its difficult work. But this time, in 
my judgment, the committee has failed 
to meet its responsibilities to all our cit- 
izens. I believe the Senate should and 
must overturn this resolution before it 
thrusts on the poor, the sick, the halt, 
and the old a fate they do not deserve 
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from this Congress. And I believe that if 
this resolution is not corrected by the 
Senate it will be rejected by the Ameri- 
can people and in 6 months we will be 
back here to change it. Let us remember 
that it is not the Senate’s resolution—it 
is the people's. 

Mr. President, allow me to outline for 
the Senate the changes the Senator from 
Wisconsin and I propose to make in Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 86, to explain 
where and why we think the Budget 
Committee has gone wrong and to indi- 
cate how we propose to correct it. 

FUNCTION 050: NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The Nelson/Javits substitute would 
guarantee that national defense outlays 
in fiscal year 1981 would grow in excess 
of 3 percent in real terms over fiscal year 
1980 and that the President's commit- 
ment to our NATO allies would be hon- 
ored. 

Our proposal for fiscal year 1981 na- 
tional defense outlays of $153.7 billion— 
the committee mark is $155.7 billion— 
exceeds both the President’s January re- 
quest of $146.2 billion—reestimated in 
early March to $148.8 by CBO—and the 
President’s March budget figure of 
$150.5—recently reestimated to $153.1 by 
CBO. 

There is some disagreement about both 
the actual level of fiscal year 1980 out- 
lays and about CBO’s inflation projection 
of 10.6 percent for fiscal year 1981. But 
even accepting the Budget Committee's 
own estimate of fiscal year 1980 defense 
outlays—$134 billion—our amendment 
would represent an increase of 14.7 per- 
cent over fiscal year 1980. Even if infia- 
tion averages above 10.6 percent in fiscal 
year 1981—October 1, 1980, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1981—defense outlays would ex- 
ceed 3 percent real growth. 

By any reasonable standard therefore, 
the Nelson/Javits substitute provides 
that appropriations and outlays planned 
for national defense in fiscal year 1981 
will enable our country to sustain its 
military superiority in the world. 

Mr. President, those who traditionally 
argue that our defense budgets are too 
high point out that a vital component of 
the U.S. national security is the domestic 
well-being of our economy, the respon- 
siveness of Federal social programs to 
legitimate human needs and the result- 
ant domestic tranquility and vitality of 
the Nation. The proponents of this argu- 
ment realize that we must preserve a 
democratic political and social system 
worthy of being defended and that the 
defense budget must not beggar the Na- 
tion. 

The opponents of this point of view 
argue that a nation that cannot defend 
itself adequately or protect its vital in- 
terests abroad will not survive in a com- 
petitve world where there are powers 
whose interests are clearly hostile to 
those of the United States. 

Mr. President, both arguments are 
well taken: The leadership of the United 
States not only must preserve the com- 
mon good of the Nation; we also must 
provide adequately for the common de- 
fense. 

Mr. President, we must find a common 
ground and start working together to re- 
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solve concurrently the problems this 
Nation faces on several fronts. If we fail 
in this effort, we will have failed to pro- 
vide the leadership the voters clearly are 
demanding of us. 

The budget levels recommended by the 
Senate Budget Committee and the House 
of Representatives for the national de- 
fense, 050 function, present a choice in 
unambiguous, stark terms. The Senate 
Budget Committee has recommended to 
the Senate $155.7 billion in outlays and 
$173.4 billion in budget authority, or 
appropriations, for fiscal year 1981. This 
recommendation means a 5.7-percent 
real increase in outlays and a 9.8-percent 
real increase in budget authority: al- 
most twice the rate the President has 
called for. 

On the other hand, the House of Rep- 
resentatives has endorsed, by an 82-vote 
margin, a national defense program for 
fiscal year 1981 of $147.9 billion in out- 
lays and $160.8 billion in budget author- 
ity: A considerable reduction in the 
President’s request. The House would 
ask the Nation to renege on the Presi- 
dent’s pledge to our NATO allies for 3 
percent real growth in the defense 
budget: thereby raising further doubts 
of the reliability of the United States. 

The Senate Budget Committee would 
ask the Nation to commence with lack 
of caution very rapid defense budget 
growth that probably would result in 
considerable inefficiency and which 
would be increasingly difficult and ex- 
pensive to sustain. And if the commit- 
tee’s figure turns out to be yet another 
hump in the roller coaster ride the de- 
fense budget has been taking for the last 
two decades, the credibility and con- 
stancy of the United States could be 
called into question again. Furthermore, 
I believe that the level for national de- 
fense sought by the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee will cripple vital domestic pro- 
grams, and I believe that the level rec- 
ommended by the House of Representa- 
tives will hamper our efforts to maintain 
an adequate national defense. 

For this reason, the Senator from Wis- 
consin and I have sought to strike a 
proper balance at $153.7 billion, which 
we believe the Senate should sustain. 

This level for the 050 function is an 
honest estimate of the funding that is 
needed to keep our 3-percent real growth 
pledge to NATO. It sets a rate of growth 
that we can and should maintain in an 
efficient manner to match the constant 
growth we are observing in the military 
budget of the Soviet Union and it is a 
reasonable compromise between the level 
recommended by the Senate Budget 
Committee and the level recommended 
by the House of Representatives. I be- 
lieve a majority of the Senate can and 
should support this figure and I believe 
it is a figure the Senate’s conferees can 
maintain in conference with the House, 
when we get to that point, to serve our 
vital interests of domestic tranquility 
and prosperity and a fully adequate na- 
tional defense. 

Clearly, there are areas of the defense 
budget that need immediate remedial ac- 
tion: Personnel recruitment and reten- 
tion shortfalls are two of the most crit- 
ical problems that our armed services 
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presently face. Each of the services is 
facing drastic problems in this regard, 
and if we are to have a viable All-Volun- 
teer Force, we must attract more highly 
qualified recruits and retain our experi- 
enced professional soldiers who in some 
categories are leaving the services in 
droves. The present deteriorated state of 
our Reserves is so serious that it must be 
categorized as a potential threat to our 
national defense capability. These pro- 
grams will cost money, and this amend- 
ment will provide it. 

In addition, the operation and main- 
tenance account has been used for years, 
by both the Congress and the Executive, 
as a fund for other unforeseen expenses. 
This practice must be stopped and the 
O. & M. account must be bolstered to 
bring our existing forces to full readiness. 
A highly sophisticated aircraft that is not 
fully operational because of a lack of 
spare parts does not provide for the na- 
tional defense, and it hardly provides the 
material support or confidence that our 
highly trained personnel need to perform 
to the high standards we expect of them 
and to be encouraged to stay in the 
forces. 

Finally, additional funding is needed 
above what the President has requested 
to purchase tactical aircraft at more ef- 
ficient production rates, to maintain U.S. 
naval supremacy and to insure the ade- 
quacy of our strategic deterrent by clos- 
ing the window of danger that will exist 
early in this decade unless certain stra- 
tegic programs are fully supported. 

FUNCTION 400: TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. President, while we make every ef- 
fort to encourage gasoline conservation 
in order to break the grip of the OPEC 
cartel, the Senate Budget Committee 
proposes to slash by $200 million assist- 
ance to mass transit, the proven best ap- 
proach to reducing gasoline consumption 
in our cities. The committee recommends 
reductions in both capital grants and op- 
erating subsidies and acknowledges that 
“the targets would not be adequate to 
implement the mass transit energy ini- 
tiative proposal of the President.” It is 
really hard to understand the motivation 
of the committee in this regard. The 
Senate version of the oil windfall profit 
tax bill provided some $1.2 billion of 
windfall tax revenues for mass transit 
assistance. Now the committee proposes 
to go back on that commitment; it is that 
simple. 

Committee outlays for the whole trans- 
portation function would be cut 7 per- 
cent from 1980 and 11.6 percent—or $2.4 
billion—from the President’s January 
budget request. CBO says inflation will be 
running at about 10.6 percent. Thus, 
there would be a real dollar cut of at least 
18 percent in transportation. The cuts, if 
approved, would mean that much needed 
buses, rail cars, and transit operating as- 
sistance will not be available to hard 
pressed local governments. 

Mr. President, the committee’s recom- 
mendation for transportation is not de- 
fensible given the commitment made by 
the Senate in the windfall profit bill, the 
need for energy conservation and the de- 
sire of cities like Boston, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Philadelphia, San Francisco, At- 
lanta, Baltimore, Miami, and Washing- 
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ton to improve their mass transit systems 
in the country’s best interests. Accord- 
ingly, the Nelson-Javits amendment 
would restore $200 million for function 
400, transportation. 
FUNCTION 500: EDUCATION, TRAINING, AND 
SOCIAL ISSUES 

Mr. President, the recommendations of 
the committee in this category are, I be- 
lieve, the most unacceptable of all. The 
committee would have the Senate cut 
almost $2 billion below 1981 current law 
funding; $1.5 billion in outlays below 
fiscal year 1980; and $4 billion—or 1244 
percent—below the President’s January 
request for education, training, and so- 
cial services. 

More specifically, right in the teeth of 
sharply rising unemployment and a se- 
vere recession, the committee would: 
First, wipe out the CETA countercycli- 
cal public service jobs program, which 
now provides 200,000 jobs nationally; 
second, phase out the welfare reform jobs 
demonstration program; third, slash 
$300 million from the summer youth em- 
ployment program; fourth, defer $150 
million in funding for the new youth em- 
ployment-education initiative until 1982, 
even as minority youth employment ap- 
proaches 50 percent in our inner cities; 
and fifth, reduce elementary and second- 
ary education assistance for schools with 
high proportions of poor children by half, 
as part of a total $300 million cut in ele- 
mentary and secondary education below 
current law. 

With respect specifically to cuts in 
Federal youth employment and training 
programs, the New York Times stated: 

It is not special pleading to urge the Ad- 
ministration and Congress to look elsewhere 
[for cuts]. Cuts have to be made according 
to some rational scheme of priorities. And 
there ought to be no higher priority than 
saving the next generation. The best way to 
try to do that is not with welfare, which 
means a lifetime of dependency. The best 
way is with jobs. In a budget of some $600 
billion, there have to be better places to cut 
fat than from the already lean futures of 
poor young Americans. 


Accordingly, the Nelson/Javits sub- 
stitute proposes to restore $700 million 
to function 500 for education, training, 
and social services. 

I only wish the Senate could restore 
the entire $2 billion cut from current 
law and if I had my way, that is exactly 
what the Senate would do. I believe $30.4 
billion is about the correct amount that 
should be specified for function 500. But 
in the current environment, an addi- 
tional $700 million for education, jobs, 
and training represents a significant and 
reasonable increase, and one which I 
hope the Senate will sustain. 

TUNCTION 550: HEALTH 


Mr. President, the health function 
mark set by the Budget Committee would 
force drastic cutbacks in a wide range 
of programs, including maternal and 
child health care, family planning serv- 
ices, health professions training, pre- 
ventive medicine, and mental health and 
alcohol and drug abuse grants. 

The Budget Committee has recom- 
mended a 22-percent reduction in real 
funding of the health services mission 
over 5 years; a 29-percent reduction in 
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real funding of the health research mis- 
sion over 5 years; a 33-percent reduction 
in real funding in the health care train- 
ing mission over 5 years; and a 14-per- 
cent reduction in real funding in con- 
sumer and occupational health and 
safety over 5 years. 

Our alternative budget restores $300 
million in budget authority to the health 
function for such critically needed pro- 
grams, the cost of which would be par- 
tially offset by savings in medicaid and 
medicare through the adoption of legis- 
lation, as assumed by the Budget Com- 
mittee. 

Our amendment, coupled with some 
reallocation of spending assumptions 
within the Budget Committee’s propos- 
al, would assure in particular the con- 
tinued availability of funds to support 
nursing and other health professions 
training programs, as well as restore 
funds for other health-related programs 
slated for cutback. It also would provide 
for a vitally necessary program of as- 
sistance to financially distressed hos- 
pitals. 

To accomplish these goals, our amend- 
ment would add $100 million in outlays 
for fiscal year 1981 to the Budget Com- 
8 recommendation for function 
550. 


FUNCTION 600: INCOME SECURITY 


Mr. President, there are seven mis- 
sions in the income security function: 
Social security, Federal employee re- 
tirement and disability; unemployment 
compensation, including trade adjust- 
ment assistance; public assistance, in- 
cluding food stamps; nutrition pro- 
grams; housing assistance; and certain 
other similar programs like low income 
energy assistance. 

Mr. President, the programs in this 
function, under the jurisdiction of the 
Finance Committee, the Agriculture 
Committee and the Appropriations 
Committee, are entitlement programs. 
Absent specific legislative changes, out- 
lays are driven solely by inflation and 
the number of beneficiaries. The law 
commits the Federal Government to 
to make certain payments to individuals 
who meet certain qualifications. 

The Senate Budget Committee, in 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 86, rec- 
ommends that these income security 
programs be slashed by $3.4 billion below 
current law. The Nelson-Javits substitute 
would restore $900 million of this 
amount. I only wish it could be the en- 
tire $3.4 billion, Mr. President, as I be- 
lieve the committee has gutted programs 
targeted at the elderly, the widows, the 
unemployed, the poor and the hungry 
and the unsheltered of our society. 

Let us look closely at a few examples 
of how the committee proposes to cut 
$3.4 billion below current law: 
5 =: $500 million by 

w ority” 
benefite p: y” social security 

Second. Federal retirement: $500 mil- 

7 5 cost of living eee 
0 service retir: 
W al toe. ees once a year 

Third. Unemployment compensation: 
$200 million by eliminating Uf benefits 
for CETA enrollees who are terminated 
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after 18 months of service in accordance 
with the statutory provisions in CETA; 

Fourth. Public assistance, including 
food stamps: $1.4 billion in the food 
stamp program—$800 million of which is 
in such invidious proposals as counting 
low income energy assistance and 
school lunch subsidies in computing food 
stamps benefits; 

Fifth. Nutrition program: $500 million, 
through once a year cost-of-living ad- 
justment for child nutrition programs 
and other reforms. 

In addition, the Budget Committee 
proposes to reduce the President’s re- 
quest for section 8 and public housing 
assistance by 90,000 housing units, from 
300,000 proposed by the President to 
210,000 units. 

And, finally, in the fuel assistance pro- 
gram, the committee would provide only 
$1.6 billion of the authorization of $3.1 
billion which was part of the windfall 
profits tax bill conference agreement. 
This is essentially last year’s level of as- 
sistance, even though heating oil and gas 
prices are expected to rise by 20 percent. 
Because of formula changes made in the 
windfall tax bill conference which give 
northern States a smaller share of the 
funding they received in fiscal year 1980 
the committee proposal in effect would 
cut absolute funding levels, as well as 
funding relative to energy inflation, in 
those States in greatest need. 

In light of all these really draconian 
and eviscerating cuts in vital programs, 
the Senate should, in my judgment, re- 
store the entire $3.4 billion to function 
600. That is the only way these programs 
could be made whole for the damage 
inflicted by the committee. But at this 
early stage of the budgetary process, with 
a very uncertain and ominous economic 
situation closing in on us very quickly, 
the Senate should at least provide the 
additional $900 million we propose. This 
would be a critical first step in restoring 
some of the essentials the committee 
would eliminate, and I pray the Senate 
will heed our advice as a matter of ele- 
mentary justice for the least advantaged 
of our people. 

FUNCTION 850: FISCAL ASSISTANCE 


Our local governments are facing a 
period of severe economic distress. The 
countercyclical fiscal assistance bill, 
which this body approved last August 
but has not yet been considered by a 
conference committee, included aid for 
these local governments when the na- 
tional unemployment rate reached 6.5 
percent or more. Unemployment cur- 
rently is a shocking 7 percent, and had 
Congress passed this bill, $340 million 
would now be on its way to aid our cities. 
In addition, $150 million in targeted fiscal 
assistance would also have been made 
available. And it is our cities which will 
bear this unemployment burden most 
heavily. 

Yet, the committee proposes cutting 
out the Senate share of the general rev- 
enue sharing program—$1.7 billion—and 
countercyclical and targeted fiscal as- 
sistance—$1 billion—and rejects the 
President’s request for $500 million for 
a new targeted fiscal assistance program 
to offset loss of State passthrough as- 
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sistance. The cumulative cut, therefore, 
is $3.2 billion, a devastating blow to the 
most distressed areas of our country. 

Therefore, Senator NELSON and I pro- 
pose in our budget $500 million to help 
localities meet higher employment fig- 
ures and projected budget deficits with- 
out a drastic reduction in essential serv- 
ices, including public safety and health. 
This $500 million would be distributed 
under a formula to be determined by the 
authorizing committees at a later date. 
Such a formula would be directed toward 
those cities with the greatest need, those 
which would have received targeted as- 
sistance under the Senate-passed pro- 
gram. The shorter our resources the more 
appropriate it is to target them on areas 
with the greatest need. 

FUNCTION 900: INTEREST 


Mr. President, we have proposed a cut 
of $40 million from the Budget Commit- 
tee recommendations for interest costs, 
to reduce this total to $71.8 billion. 


We are justified in doing this for two 
reasons, Mr. President. One, CBO esti- 
mates that the President’s March budget 
revisions—which are in balance—will 
entail interest costs $71.8 billion, the 
figure we have adopted. CBO argues with 
the President that achieving a balanced 
budget in fiscal year 1981 will bring about 
significant savings in interest costs. Two, 
the sharp decline in interest costs in 
Treasury securities that has occurred 
since March—over 300 basis points—in- 
dicates that the Federal Government’s 
interest costs will be far lower than has 
been expected. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, neither the Senator 
from Wisconsin nor I are completely 
satisfied with our amendment. We have 
not gone nearly as far as we would like 
the Senate to go on this resolution in re- 
storing funds for social and human sery- 
ices programs. We believe that the 
Budget Committee has unn 
slashed worthy—and perhaps vital—pro- 
grams in energy, community and re- 
gional development, veterans affairs and 
other services to our people. We are not 
happy with these cuts, but do not wish 
to contest them now because our econ- 
omy and the world are in grave crisis 
and we all must make sacrifices. 

Mr. President, I want my colleagues to 
realize how serious I consider this 
emergency. The Senate is well aware of 
this Senator’s deep interest in two areas 
in particular which the Budget Commit- 
tee has cut and which this amendment 
does not increase—strategic petroleum 
reserves and foreign assistance. 

A strategic petroleum reserve is a crit- 
ical component of our national security 
system. Clearly, the 10-day supply now 
in storage leaves our economy unaccept- 
ably vulnerable in the event the unstable 
situation in the Persian Gulf leads to an 
oil supply cutoff. A good-sized reserve, 
on the other hand, will not only serve 
as backup supply, it will even help to 
prevent a cutoff. A United States backed 
up by emergency reserves is a nation less 
vulnerable to oil blackmail. The threat 
of a cutoff will hold less fear for us and, 
therefore, will fade as a potential 
weapon against us. 
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I feel the Budget Committee's resolu- 
tion is seriously deficient in that it not 
only contains no outlays for the SPR but 
it also terminates the currently unused 
budget authority for oil purchases. While 
our substitute adopts the same outlay 
figure for energy of $6.8 billion contained 
in the resolution, it is my strong feeling 
that oil purchases can begin in the first 
quarter of fiscal year 1981 by making 10 
percent cuts in the fossil fuels and en- 
ergy R. & D. programs which the budget 
resolution leaves at the level of the ad- 
ministration’s request. More impor- 
tantly, we have added $3 billion in 
budget authority so that when economic 
conditions ease, purchases may resume. 

The cuts in foreign assistance are an- 
other matter. We can no longer measure 
our national security in terms of func- 
tion 050 programs which directly affect 
the strength of our armed services. Con- 
cern for our national security must rec- 
ognize the vital role that foreign assist- 
ance plays in helping insure the survival 
of countries friendly to the United 
States without the actual commitment 
of U.S. Armed Forces. 

Foreign aid is an essential element of 
our overall military and security posi- 
tion. U.S. development assistance which 
is included in this function, provides an 
infusion of critically needed capital and 
technical advice in many of the poorest 
countries in the world. For many of these 
countries, the relatively small amount of 
U.S. assistance can make the difference 
between fiscal solvency and insolvency, 
which in turn is an important factor in 
whether the country will continue to en- 
joy tranquility and stability or whether 
it will be overcome by social unrest and 
foreign takeover. In many cases today's 
foreign economic assistance reduces the 
necessity of providing military assist- 
ance in the future. I hope that the com- 
mittee's recommendation limiting func- 
tion 150 does not jeopardize the security 
of the Nation. 

Mr. President, Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 86 is not the Senate’s budget—it 
is our country’s budget. And the com- 
mittee has recommended extraordinary 
reductions that are seriously damaging 
in their impact on the least advantaged. 

I pointed out early this year that I 
would work for a balanced budget in 
which the burden of achieving balance 
was shared equitably by all our citizens. 
The committee has, instead, I feel, rec- 
ommended certain discriminatory, par- 
ticularized cuts in programs that are 
vital to the quality of life in our country, 
and I cannot, in good conscience, sup- 
port these recommendations. 

I have tried in working with Senator 
Netson in this effort, to restore funds 
for these programs that are really our 
lifeline to the disadvantaged in our so- 
ciety. In my judgment, this critically 
needed assistance must be restored first. 
as a matter of elementary justice to the 
2 the ae ana the old, before any- 

ng more one in fhis first t 
budget resolution. = 

For this reason I hone our substitute 
will be adopted by the Senate to begin to 


make right the mistakes in this budget 
resolution, 
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Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, has the 
distinguished Senator conformed his 
amendment yet? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
would like to get a clarification. I cleared 
this amendment earlier in the day with 
the Parliamentarian. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The same 
Parliamentarian? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Will the Senator 
yield me 1 minute on the bill? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield the Senator 
from Colorado 1 minute on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
have no idea what the content of the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire is. I do not know if I am for 
or against it. 

But if he should restate his unani- 
mous-consent request, I would urge my 
colleagues not to object to it because, in 
order to expedite the business of the Sen- 
ate on the budget resolution, we regularly 
have to proceed in that way, that is, it 
is a regular practice. It has been on many 
occasions, to offer amendments as sub- 
stitutes which go beyond the scope of the 
amendment for which the substitute is 
offered. 

As a matter of fact, if we adhered 
strictly to the rule in the budget resolu- 
tion that we use in other legislation, it 
would invite the offering of amendments 
on a line-by-line basis and that would be 
a delay tactic to no good purpose. 

So, unless there is something about it 
I do not understand, I cannot see why 
anyone’s interest would be served by ob- 
jecting to the offering of the amendment 
in this form. 

Isay that without prejudice to the sub- 
stance at all. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have chosen to modify the amendment, 
to bring it into compliance so that it 
satisfies the Parliamentarian. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
will review the modified amendment 
briefly. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

UP AMENDMENT NO, 1063 

(Purpose: To increase the recommended lev- 
els of new budget authority and outlays 
for Veterans Benefits and Services for the 
fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983 and to 
decrease such levels for Education, Train- 
ing, Employment, and Social Services for 
such fiscal years) 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a modified amendment 
and ask it be applied to the fiscal year 
1981 budget. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair indicates that this is a new, dis- 
tinct amendment. 

The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 


HUMPHREY) proposes an unprinted amend- 
ment numbered 1063. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendments be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
obiection, it is so ordered. 


The amendment is as follows: 
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In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by Mr. THuRMOND, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

On page 7, line 24, strike out 829,400, 
000,000" and insert “$28,500,000,000". 

On page 7, line 25, strike out ‘$28,400,- 
000,000" and insert 827.500, 000,000“. 


Mr. DURKIN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire is recognized 
and will state the parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. DURKIN. I thank my colleague 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. President, is the amendment of 
the junior Senator from New Hampshire 
subject to a division? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, my 
amendment is intended to be an amend- 
ment to the proposal of the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, it 
is divisible. It hits the bill in more than 
one place. 

Mr. DURKIN. I thank the Chair and 
I thank my colleague for yielding. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if I 
may continue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
was trying to make the point that this 
whole budget process today is a matter 
of ordering our priorities. What I am 
trying to do with this amendment is to 
change the ordering of those priorities 
to reduce the function for education, 
training, employment, and social serv- 
ices and increase by a like amount the 
veterans benefits and services function. 
Specifically, for fiscal year 1981 I pro- 
pose to subtract $900 million in outlays 
from function 500 and add $700 million to 
function 700 to maintain esssential 
benefits and health care services for our 
Nation's veterans. 

In light of the need for a balanced 
budget, one cannot add money to one 
Government agency or program with- 
out taking money from another. I com- 
mend the Budget Committee chairman 
for guiding the balanced budget through 
committee and now on the floor, though 
I wish balancing the budget were not 
relying chiefly on greater tax revenues. 
As others have pointed out, the Federal 
pie no longer can simply be made larger 
and larger in order to accommodate 
increased spending in one area or an- 
other. The various programs are now 
going to have to compete with each 
other to justify their funding needs. 
This is as it should be. 

This brings me to the problem of the 
budget for veterans. The budget proposed 
by the Senate Budget Committee for the 
Veterans’ Administration is simply in- 
adequate. I feel very strongly that adop- 
tion of this budget will lead to deserving 
veterans being turned away from VA 
hospitals. 

Since I arrived in the Senate, I have 
been concerned about the decline of the 
budget for veterans as compared to total 
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Federal spending. In 1976, the VA’s per- 
centage of total Federal outlays was a 
full 5 percent. By 1979, this figure had de- 
clined to 4.1 percent. And now we have a 
budget figure proposed by the Budget 
Committee representing only 3.4 percent 
of total Federal spending. What has this 
reduction meant for veterans? 

The VA hospital system is in decline. I 
attended a sobering hearing last fall on 
the state of the VA hospital system. Hos- 
pital directors and medical chiefs of 
staff from throughout the country, in- 
cluding one from the Manchester, N.H., 
VA medical center, testified that they 
were constantly having “to do more 
with less.” None of these able administra- 
tors wanted to turn away veterans from 
the care they earned, the care they de- 
serve. But they are having to resort to 
this unfortunate measure. 

The VA is already cutting back on 
congressionally mandated benefits as a 
result of their inability “to do more with 
less.“ One example is the VA’s stopping 
the payment of patient travel expenses 
when the veterans cannot defray these 
expenses. Service- connected disabled 
veterans, as well as nonservice disabled 
veterans, will be affected by these cuts. I 
submit for the Recorp examples of these 
travel cutbacks. I would like the Senators 
to observe that VA press releases which I 
will have printed blame Congress for the 
benefit reductions, while the truth is that 
Congress mandated these benefits. The 
cuts are imposed on veterans by this ad- 
ministration, that is by the executive, not 
by the Congress. 

Mr. President, adoption of the Senate 
Budget Committee’s recommendation for 
veterans’ benefits and services will mean 
further reductions in essential veterans’ 
benefits. Adoption of the Senate Budget 
Committee’s recommendation will mean 
turning needy veterans away from care 
in VA hospitals. Veterans earned these 
benefits. Veterans deserve these benefits. 
We can and must afford veterans bene- 
fits in order to keep our promises to vet- 
erans. This is only fair. 

There are areas in the Federal budget 
which do not deserve the priority at- 
tention from this Nation, the attention 
that veterans earned by their service to 
this country. I propose that we make ma- 
jor reductions in the CETA public sery- 
ice jobs program. These programs were 
poorly targeted to begin with, and these 
Programs long ago outlived their own 
initially stated objective of providing 
countercyclical relief during periods of 
high unemployment. 

CETA jobs are of marginal value. 
CETA job positions have been created 
in every conceivable local government 
and nonprofit sector agency to perform 
every imaginable service. This includes 
teacher aides, social service outreach 
workers, assistant librarians, housing 
census takers, extra park service country 
arts coordinators, assistant museum cu- 
rators, Big Brothers, Inc. activities co- 
ordinators, senior citizen home visitation 
workers, nurses’ aides, and drain com- 
mission clerks. What this experience 
proves is that the supply of public sector 
services and activities will expand with- 
out limit to absorb the funds made avail- 
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able to finance them—if such funds are 
“free” to the agency using them. 

The inescapable conclusion is that this 
added public sector output is of marginal 
value to the public or it would have voted 
higher local taxes or stepped up its con- 
tributions to nonprofit agencies in order 
to finance it. Moreover, it is impossible 
to argue that public sector services would 
otherwise be underfinanced by stingy or 
shortsighted local taxpayers. 

CETA job slots, in addition, do not 
provide useful skill training. Unlike other 
Federal manpower efforts, such as voca- 
tional education and skill training pro- 
grams under title II of CETA, the jobs 
creation program has never made a pre- 
tense of structuring positions with a pri- 
mary emphasis on skill development and 
permanent, private sector placement. 
This was underscored by the inclusion of 
the 18-month limit in the 1978 CETA 
amendments: Virtually every jurisdic- 
tion in the country was carrying enroll- 
ees who had held Federal make-work 
jobs for as long as 9 years under the 
various predecessor programs. 

While it might be argued that CETA 
job slots at least provide generalized 
work experience, such as punctuality, 
discipline, good habits, if not specific skill 
training, a strong case can just as easily 
be made the other way. In the case of 
the summer youth program, enrollees 
are taught that you can draw a substan- 
tial paycheck from society for doing 
very little of what it does not especially 
want anyway. 

We must encourage the Nation’s pro- 
ductive private sector to employ indi- 
viduals in productive jobs. With the 
proper economic policies, policies which 
encourage creation of private sector 
jobs, those who now hold CETA jobs 
will find real jobs of which they can be 
proud. 

The CETA program was institution- 
alized on a permanent basis because the 
economy allegedly fails to produce a 
sufficient supply of jobs—especially at 
the low-skill, entry level—to employ all 
Americans who desire work. This prem- 
ise is just plain wrong. What advocates 
really mean is that the economy does 
not provide a sufficient supply of the 
right kind of job, at the right pay, in 
the right place, with the right career 
prospects, to suit the tastes of certain 
Federal policymakers and a certain 
portion of the labor force. The current 
national economic crisis, largely caused 
by Federal overspending and borrowing, 
requires that this costly adventure in 
manufacturing “suitable” employment 
1 must come to an abrupt 

t. 

The vast influx of legal and illegal 
aliens and refugees into the U.S. low- 
skill job market during the last decade 
establishes beyond doubt that the pri- 
vate sector will offer gainful employ- 
ment to nearly all who can be produc- 
tively employed. Moreover, a fiscal pol- 
icy designed to increased capital invest- 
ment would further expand both the 
number and the quality of these private 
sector opportunities. 

It is time that public policy started 
moving beyond the mechanical tabula- 
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tion of job slots and emphasized growth 
in national production of goods and 
services that American consumers want 
to buy, or that can be traded on the 
world market to pay for our necessary 
imports. Such a policy would create 
ample real employment opportunities 
and help eliminate inflationary Federal 
deficits as well. 

The CETA program has been remark- 
able for the numerous instances of fraud 
and abuse in its administration. News- 
papers throughout the country have 
documented this horrifying waste of the 
taxpayers’ money. 

Here in Washington, D.C., for example, 
CETA jobs have been filled by convicted 
felons in the Lorton Reformatory, felons 
who are in many cases ineligible for 
parole in this century. Nepotism has been 
flagrant in the District program. A Nash- 
ville, Tenn., story tells of CETA employ- 
ees being paid to learn “six ways to make 
people like you.” In Tampa, Fla., CETA 
money has been used to run a string of 
bars. CETA money was paid to bartend- 
ers to learn jobs they have been doing 
for years. In San Francisco CETA sup- 
plies funds to an organization which ad- 
vocates the legalization of prostitution. 

These examples of misuse of Federal 
dollars outrage the taxpayer, and right- 
fully so. The taxpayer deserves better 
treatment. 

I feel, therefore, that the time has 
come to eliminate these wasteful, wrong- 
headed programs. The American people 
have had enough. 

Yes, the time has come to begin making 
choices. We must choose whether to end 
wasteful, misguided Federal programs or 
to simply allow them to continue to grow 
and grow, absorbing more private capital 
that should have been spent productive- 
ly. The time has come to remember the 
commitment we have made to those in- 
dividuals who served when our country 
called. 

This Nation owes a debt to its veterans. 
We cannot go back on our promises. We 
owe no such debt to scandal-ridden 
CETA programs. 

The time has come to make our choices, 
to reorder our Nation’s priorities. The 
choice offered by my amendment is clear: 
Congress must keep its pledge to our Na- 
tion's veterans whose benefits are earned. 

I ask the Senate to order our priori- 
ties properly. We must insure that vet- 
erans receive the benefits and medical 
care they earned. We must insure that 
taxpayer's money is not wasted on use- 
less, wasteful programs. I ask the Senate 
to accept my amendment. 

Mr. President, I am essentially pro- 
posing that we reduce the educational 
function and increase the veterans’ func- 
tion by a like amount. The choice place 
at which to make those cuts under the 
educational function is the CETA pro- 
gtam. So there is an alternative. 

This is not a proposal that would in- 
crease the deficit. I am proposing some 
specific cuts. 

Furthermore, if we can succeed in 
adding these functions to the veterans’ 
functions, it nevertheless will represent 
no net increase in the veterans’ function 
over last year, if we factor in inflation. 

My proposal will simply maintain the 
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present level of essential services, so it 
comes down to a matter of reordering 
priorities. 


Do Senators want to leave the educa- 
tional function as it is, to the detriment 
of the veterans’ function, or will they 
accept my amendment to raise the level 
of the veterans’ function such that the 
country can carry out its pledges to 
those who served in the armed forces? 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD sev- 
veral articles in connection with this 
matter, and I reserve the remainder of 
my time. 


There being no objection, the arti- 
cles were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

VA CUTBACK 


DENVER.—A congressional budget cut is 
forcing the eight Veterans Administration 
medical centers in Colorado, Wyoming, Utah 
and Montana to stop paying patient travel 
expenses—except in special emergency situ- 
ations. 

New Mexico may be affected later by the 
restriction related mostly to payments cover- 
ing ground and air-ambulance services. 

The policy change relating to inpatient 
and outpatient veterans with either service or 
nonservice-connected disabilities is affecting 
most if not all of the 172 VA medical centers 
nationally as well as other federal agency 
operations. 

The medical centers were notified of the 
curtailment last week. First to be affected 
was the Grand Junction, Colo. VA Medical 
Center which took cutback action March 23. 

Beginning next Monday (March 31), bene- 
ficiary travel payments will be severely re- 
stricted to emergencies at the Denver, Colo., 
Cheyenne and Sheridan, Wyo. and Salt Lake 
City VA medical centers. 

Following suit April 14 will be the VA 
medical center in Miles City, Montana, at 
Fort Harrison near Helena, Montana, and in 
Fort Lyon, Colorado, according to present 
plans. Similar action could be taken by the 
Albuquerque, N.M. VA Medical Center be- 
fore the end of the fiscal year Sept. 30, a 
spokesman said. 

In Denver, medical center director James 
Martin said the mid-fiscal-year policy change 
reduced the total beneficiary-travel budget 
for the year by 12 percent. The problem was 
compounded by contract increases by 23 per- 
cent recently in ambulance and ambocab 
service and by nearly 20 percent in commer- 
cial air service,” he added. 

The Denver VA Medical Center, a major 
Midwestern referral hospital, handled 12,500 
inpatients and 130,000 outpatients last fiscal 
year. Under a fiscal 1980 budget submitted 
18 months ago, it was allocated $42.2 mil- 
lion. Until now, about 30 percent of its pa- 
tients have received travel reimbursement. 
A large percentage of those recipients were 
from outside Colorado. 

About half of the inpatients at the Denver 
VA Medical Center are from the greater 
Denver area. A quarter of them are from 
elsewhere in Colorado. The rest are from out 
of state, Martin said. 

Under the new policy, the Denver VA 
Medical Center will have available only 
funding for limited emergency travel ex- 
penses for patients. But Martin stressed, 
“We are still prepared to provide the same 
quality and quantity of care as in the past. 
We don't foresee the new travel restrictions 
will have a major impact on the medical 
center’s workload.” 

Martin said the medical center's weekly 
Winnebago MediVan visits to Colorado 
Springs, Greeley, Fort Morgan and Fort Col- 
lins, Colo., haven't been affected by this lat- 
est budget cut. But he requested veterans 
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who are not planning to keep previously 
made appointments—because of VA bene- 
ficiary travel payment cuts to notify the 
medical center. 

Current legislation has authorized reim- 
bursement to veterans for travel expenses 
for those with service-connected disabilities 
who are being treated for those disabilities. 
At the Denver VA Medical Center, about 60 
percent of the inpatients have such service- 
connected problems. 

The VA medical centers in Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah, and Montana were notified 
of the policy change last March 19 by the 
Midwestern Region medical director based 
in Omaha, Neb. That action was based on a 
restriction applied to the VA by the federal 
Office of Management and Budget by act of 
Congress. 

In Denver, Martin briefed Colorado con- 
gressional office aides and representatives of 
state veterans service organizations March 
30 on the changes. Letters informing pa- 
tients of the restrictions also were mailed 
by the weekend. 

March 27, 1980. 


[From the Billings (Mont.) Gazette, Apr. 1, 
1980] 


Bupcer Curs ELIMINATE VA TRAVEL MONEY 

SHERIDAN, Wro.—A congressional budget 
cut is forcing the Sheridan Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital to stop paying patient 
travel expenses except in special-emergency 
situations. 

Beginning March 31, beneficiary travel 
payments will be severely restricted to emer- 
gencies at the Denver, Colo., Cheyenne, 
Sheridan and Salt Lake City VA medical 
centers. 

Following suit April 14 will be the medical 
center in Miles City, Mont., at Fort Harrison 
near Helena, Mont., and in Fort Lyon, Colo. 


[From the Sheridan (Wyo.) Press, Apr. 2, 
1980] 


VA Cursack AFFECTS TRAVEL 


Veterans seeking treatment at the Sheri- 
dan Veterans Administration Medical Center 
will not be paid normal travel benefits to and 
from the hospital except in emergency cases, 
according to a new ruling by the VA's fiscal 
control office. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
mandated to VA hospitals across the nation 
that non-emergency travel by VA patients 
will not be paid because there is not enough 
money as a result of federal cutbacks. 

The Sheridan medical center has already 
paid more than $61,000 in travel benefits in 
six months, but only has about $107,000 in 
its budget for the fiscal year. At the current 
rate, the OMB says the center would run 
about $20,000 short by the end of the year. 

VA Officials at Sheridan said the $45,000 
that remains in the budget will be used for 
emergency travel only. 

The cutback is happening throughout the 
system and will affect outpatient treatment 
as well as service- connected disability pay- 
ments for travel. 

The VA is also facing a national cutback 
in beds available to patients. In the last 
eight years, the total number of beds has 
dropped more than 7,000 and is expected to 
dwindle by another 12,000 in the next dec- 
ade, bringing the total to 72,000 according 
to VA statistics. 

The Sheridan medical center has gone 
from about 640 beds 10 years ago to about 
340 this year because of new space restric- 
tions imposed by the Joint Commission on 
Accreditation of Hospitals. 

VA chief Max Cleland said the VA has a 
new concept in treatment, able to treat more 
veterans in a shorter time with an effective 
outpatients system, so fewer beds are needed. 

Recently, the administration came under 
fire from critics who warned that the VA 
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may not be able to respond to a crisis situa- 
tion because of the lack of beds. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, as 
I listened to the discussion of this amend- 
ment, I was filled with admiration for 
the Senator from New Hampshire for his 
leadership and his perspicacity. As a 
matter of fact, I found myself sitting here 
thinking, “Why didn’t that occur to me?” 

I congratulate the Senator on his 
amendment. I agree with what he has 
said. The Senate should adopt this 
amendment. 

I hope every Senator will vote for this 
amendment, because it really does put 
in much better order the priorities of 
this budget, by reducing a program 
which is wasteful and extravagant and 
putting the money to work in a program 
that needs help and in support of a group 
of citizens who deserve our enthusiastic 
backing, as the Senator correctly has 
pointed out. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina please 
yield me time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield 5 or 10 minutes 
to the Senator. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I can- 
not support the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Hampshire, and 
for the same reasons, I cannot support 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

The concern of both Senators for ade- 
quate funding for veterans’ programs is 
very understandable. I share that con- 
cern very deeply. As chairman of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee for the past 
3 years, and as one deeply involved with 
veterans’ issues ever since coming to the 
Senate 11 years ago, I have worked hard 
to assure that veterans’ programs are 
effective and are maintained at adequate 
levels. I believe very strongly that all vet- 
erans’ programs must continue to be 
among our Nation’s highest priorities, 
and I intend to do all I can to make sure 
that our commitments to those who 
served our Nation are honored. 

Thus, I agree completely that the 
Budget Committee’s recommendations 
for veterans’ programs in the first budget 
resolution for fiscal year 1981 as reported 
are totally inadequate. Nevertheless, Mr. 
President, I cannot support the pending 
amendment for three reasons. 

First, the amendment—as a one-shot 
proposal aimed at increasing the spend- 
ing level in only one functional cate- 
gory—does not refiect, in my view, a 
reasonable balancing of various compet- 
ing national priorities. Later this week, 
I will propose an alternative balanced 
budget with a rational balance among 
those priorities, including a proposal for 
the veterans’ function that is substan- 
tially above the Budget Committee's rec- 
ommendations. I believe strongly that, in 
the present situation, it is far preferable 
to deal with the need for a revised, bal- 
anced budget in the context of an over- 
all, alternative budget rather than a nar- 
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rowly focused, single-shot amendment to 
correct only one area in which the budget 
resolution as reported is deficient. I stress 
that my alternative recommendations do 
provide for a fair cost-of-living increase 
in compensation benefits and other vet- 
erans’ program improvements. The re- 
ductions from the President’s January 
budget request that we have approved 
would not reduce the levels of benefits or 
services to which veterans are entitled. 

Second, Mr. President, the pending 
amendment proposes to pay for the in- 
creases in function 700 for veterans by 
further reducing the budget levels for 
function 500, education, training, em- 
ployment, and social services. As I stated 
on April 30 in proposing an alternative 
budget, I am opposed to balancing the 
budget on the backs of those in greatest 
need, and I urged that particular atten- 
tion be paid to the need for a substantial 
increase over the Budget Committee's 
recommendations for this function, 
which includes the Federal effort for 
training and employment opportunities 
for disadvantaged persons. 

I point out that many of those helped 
by these employment programs are 
themselves veterans. Unemployment is 
very, very high among younger veterans. 
So this proposed amendment, while pur- 
porting to help veterans in one category 
would injure veterans in another cate- 
gory, and unemployment for veterans is 
certainly one of the most important prob- 
lems facing veterans in our country 
presently. 

The Budget Committee recommenda- 
tions for function 500 assume savings of 
$3.5 billion from the President’s March 
budget in budget authority and $2.3 bil- 
lion in outlays. This would undercut 
much of the Federal effort toward em- 
ployment assistance and create severe 
hardships in depressed urban areas and 
among young people and disadvantaged 
and minority groups—now suffering 
most as the unemployment rate has 
started to accelerate so greatly. 

With respect to Federal assistance to 
education, the Budget Committee pro- 
poses funding for elementary, secondary, 
and vocational education at $300 million 
in outlays below current law levels and 
for higher education at $700 million be- 
low current law levels. 

My proposal would restore funding for 
education, employment, training, and 
social service programs to a level approx- 
imately equal to CBO's reestimate of the 
President's March budget. As I stated on 
April 30, I deeply regret not being able 
to do more in my budget proposal for 
programs aimed at helping disadvan- 
taged persons break the cycle of poverty, 
and I view my proposal to increase the 
function 500 levels by $3.5 billion in 
budget authority and $2.3 billion in out- 
lays over the Budget Committee recom- 
mendations as a marginally acceptable 
alternative in a very tight budget year. 

For the Senate to accept the proposal 
now before us to reduce this function 
below the Budget Committee levels by 
hundreds of millions of dollars in budget 
authority and outlays would, in my view, 
be a grave mistake and I must oppose it. 

Mr. President, the consequences of the 
amendment would be even more dire— 
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and a real tragedy for many of those 
most in need in our society—if cuts of 
that magnitude were inflicted, as is pro- 
posed on CETA programs. The Presi- 
dent’s revised budget proposal has al- 
ready made a sizable reduction in the 
CETA title VI public service jobs pro- 
grams—51,000 jobs or 27 percent of the 
size of the title VI program. The Budget 
Committee’s proposal would phase out 
title VI completely—eliminating another 
149,000 jobs. Those reductions are al- 
ready far too severe. 

To reduce funding for CETA still fur- 
ther would be most ill advised and dan- 
gerous. We recently learned that in April 
the rates of unemployment rose to their 
highest levels in more than 2 years, and 
there are indications that these rates 
will continue to rise as the predicted re- 
cession deepens and that our job crea- 
tion needs will likewise increase. To fail 
to provide for a modest program of coun- 
tercyclical employment during this pe- 
riod would unwisely and unfairly impose 
a great burden on those who are most 
in need of such help. Nor would it be 
cost effective, because those who cannot 
find jobs would turn to nonproductive 
income maintenance programs. CBO es- 
timates that each $1 billion cut in public 
service jobs would result in a $200 mil- 
lion increase in public assistance ac- 
counts in function 600. 

What would we rather have? People 
helped into job training and on to jobs 
or simply have them receiving aid when 
they cannot find employment? 

Third, in the context of the compelling 
national need to achieve a balanced 
budget for fiscal year 1981 as one part of 
our effort to fight inflation, I believe that 
the Federal Government-wide belt- 
tightening effort must include the VA 
with respect to various administrative 
expenditures and construction. The 
amendment would exceed the recom- 
mendations that the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs and I are making for Vet- 
erans’ Administration programs in fiscal 
year 1981, after a very careful review 
conducted in the committee over many 
days of hard work, of spending in this 
area. 

The approach that we have taken is to 
propose all reasonable economies that 
could be made in spending in the vet- 
erans’ area without disrupting these very 
high priority programs, without reducing 
the levels of benefits and services to 
which veterans are entitled, and without 
precluding certain essential legislative 
initiatives, such as a fair cost-of-living 
increase in service-connected disability 
compensation benefits and a reasonable 
GI bill rate increase, the first I might 
mention in more than 3 years. I believe 
that this is the right approach for this 
year. Although I would like to see, as the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
HumPHREY) and the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THuRMOND) would like to 
see, certain increases over the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee’s recommendations 
and I would support them if the economy 
were in better shape, I do not believe they 
are appropriate under current cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. President, for these reasons I can- 
not support the amendment. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
the distinguished chairman of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee stated at the 
outset of his remarks that my proposal 
is not a reasonable balancing of pri- 
orities. Obviously I respectfully dis- 
agree with him. But it is clear that we 
both see it as a matter of ordering our 
priorities or reordering our priorities. 

I simply point out once again that 
while this figure in my proposal may 
exceed the veterans budget recommen- 
dation of the Veterans’ Committee, if 
we accept the Veterans’ Committee rec- 
ommendation we will see veterans func- 
tion decline from $4.1 billion this year 
to $3.4 billion next year, 1981. I think 
this reduction is unacceptable and in- 
excusable. 

Let me point out some of the effects 
that this reduction will have. 

Accepting the Budget Committee fig- 
ures will provide for only a 10-percent 
increase instead of the 15-percent in- 
crease the Senate has already ap- 
proved for recipients of GI benefits. 
These are individuals going to school 
under the GI bill who have not had an 
increase in more than 2 years during 
which time inflation has reduced their 
purchasing power by 25 percent. 

So if my amendment is not accepted 
this evening, veterans going to school 
under the GI bill will have to get by on 
a 10-percent increase instead of the 15- 
percent increase the Senate has already 
approved and that while they have suf- 
fered a 25-percent reduction caused by 
inflation. 

Another area where veterans will 
suffer is the area of hospital care. The 
proposal as it now stands, if my amend- 
ment is not accepted, will literally re- 
sult in the elimination of hospital beds 
at a time when we can ill afford to elim- 
inate one further bed in a VA hospi- 
tal. 
The VA will be forced to do more 
with less in the central areas of medi- 
cal care. 

A large portion of the reductions will 
come out of the needed construction 
and renovation of the VA medical fa- 
cilities. 

VA medical research, always an es- 
sential part of the VA hospital system, 
will have to be curtailed. 

The VA will be forced to ask military 
retirees to seek care elsewhere in De- 
fense Department facilities which are 
already operating at capacity. 

Pay raises for VA doctors, who we 
find very difficult to retain, and dentists 
and nurses will have to come from re- 
duced services in other areas. 

If that is not enough, then there is 
one final insult. Headstones and grave 
markers as well as the $300 payment 
toward burial expenses may well have 
to be eliminated. 


So it is a tough choice, no doubt about 
it. But I happen to believe that our 
promises to veterans ought to have far 
greater weight than the funding of the 
now thoroughly discredited CETA pro- 
gram which, if it were not fraught with 
fraud and abuse would nevertheless be 
fatally flawed because it is the wrong 
way to create jobs. If we want to create 
jobs we ought to provide incentives for 
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capital formation and, perhaps, con- 
sider a special youth employment mini- 
mum wage. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, how 
many minutes are left on the Humphrey 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has 21 minutes 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
has 124 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. If I can get the at- 
tention of my colleague from South 
Carolina, Mr. President, I yield myself 
the appropriate time under the amend- 
ment. 

One of the difficulties that we have in 
presenting these amendments is to con- 
front them as fairly and as quickly as 
we can. We have some 35 amendments 
that we have to get through in 2 days. 
Members tend to sort of buddy-up, and 
they come to the floor and say that they 
do not understand the issue pertaining 
to the vote. Oftentimes, this happens 
when my colleagues oppose the amend- 
ment. 

Here in this particular discussion on 
the Humphrey amendment, in short, I 
advise my senior colleague, the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. THURMOND), 
that at the appropriate time here, I will 
move to table the amendment when time 
is out. I do not want to do that if he has a 
further argument that he wants to make 
on his particular amendment. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina wish fur- 
ther time on his amendment? 

Mr. THURMOND. Yes, I would. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Ten minutes? I give it 
to the Senator from my time. He has 12, 
so we can split it. 

Mr. THURMOND. Either way, just so 
we can get the time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Does the Senator 
want to give it to him? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield such time as 
the Senator from South Carolina may 
desire. Before I do that I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, when 
the President of the United States sent 
the fiscal year 1981 budget request to 
Congress, the Veterans’ Administration 
portion went to the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee of the Senate, and we re- 
duced the budget by $297.5 million. That 
$297.5 million was constituted in this 
way: Mission 3, (Hospital and Medical 
care) $205 million; Mission 4, (Veterans 
Housing) $59 million, and that was the 
result of the suspension of direct VA 
loans for housing for 1 year as part of 
the President’s overall restriction on 
credit, and to reduce outlays for the 
direct loans program. 

The third item was $33.5 million which 
also was Mission 4, (Other Veterans’ 
Benefits and Services) and a reduction 
in general operating expenses. 

So, Mr. President, what I am merely 
trying to accomplish tonight is to raise 
the lowest figures back to what the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee reported to the 
Senate when we reduced the amount 
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that the President had originally re- 
quested. 

After the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
reported its budget letter, the Budget 
Committee came along and said, “You 
have not cut it enough,” and they 
wanted to cut it more, and did cut it, 
$890 million more. 

I think that is too much. I feel that 
what the Veterans’ Affairs Committee of 
the Senate did was reasonable, was 
proper, and should stand. 

Mr. President, I understand the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California, the 
chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Senate, of which I am the 
senior Republican member, plans to offer 
an amendment to the fiscal year 1981 
budget which would increase the VA’s 
figures, but to take it out of defense. I 
would like to ask him if that is correct. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I did not exactly 
propose to take it out of defense. I do 
suggest that the figure of the Senate 
Budget Committee be reduced somewhat 
in the defense function. I am for in- 
creases for national defense spending. I 
am for increases beyond what President 
Carter has called for. I do not presently 
support the defense figures that are in 
the Budget Committee report. 

The other aspect of the alternative 
budget that I am offering, and the pri- 
mary source of additional funding that 
would help the veterans’ category and 
some others like transportation and en- 
ergy which, I think, are undercut in the 
budget reported by the committee, would 
come from a careful estimate of reve- 
nues that is certainly within the margin 
for error as is the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee’s report. That would provide some 
additional revenues in contemplation 
without suggesting any increase in taxes. 

Mr. THURMOND. My amendment 
would restore the amount that the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee of the Senate, 
of which the distinguished Senator from 
California is chairman, to the amount 
the Veterans’ Committee recommended. 
That is what my amendment does. I 
think it is better to take it out of some 
abused and unproductive social programs 
than to take it out of defense. We must 
not forget that our greatest and most 
important social program is the National 
Security of this country; not make-work 
programs. 

But I think the chairman and I agree, 
and I hope the Senate agrees, that we 
should restore the amount that is needed 
and required to properly take care of our 
Nation’s Veterans. I thank the Budget 
Committee for their work, and I com- 
mend them, especially the able new 
chairman, my colleague, for his good 
work, and I realize they want this cut 
to bring the budget in balance, and I 
commend them for that—but there are 
some things that I feel should not be 
cut. I am in favor of this amount of 
$297.5 million which was cut out by the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee. I voted for 
that and stand by that. The only thing 
I do not want to do is to make reductions 
in defense. I believe it is important that 
we maintain every dollar we have in the 
budget for defense. 


Many of these social programs serve 
some useful purpose, but many of them 
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are fraught with abuse and have grown 
too large. For instance, the CETA pro- 
gram constitutes 86 percent of the spend- 
ing in Mission 4 of function 500. Mr. 
President, I am firmly of the opinion that 
the amount contained in my amendment 
should be restored, which the Budget 
Committee cut down after the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee had already reduced 
the budget by $297.5 million. Yet, Budget 
Committee cut it down $800 million more, 
which I think is unreasonable. 

Mr. President, on that basis I believe 
that my amendment should be adopted by 
the Senate. If we do not adopt it, we are 
going to destroy some veterans’ pro- 
grams. We are going to have a deficiency 
in hospital care and treatment. Of all the 
people who deserve consideration in this 
country, I think it is those who have 
fought for their country that deserve the 
best care. These are the veterans who 
have fought for their country. We would 
not have a country without them, and 
I fee] that the overall Budget Commit- 
tee’s reduction should come from some 
other source and not come from the 
veterans of this country. 

I hope the Senate will not table this 
amendment but will see fit to pass this 
amendment. I would even be willing to 
support the amendment of the Senator 
from New Hampshire, which raises it $100 
million more than I do. But if this 
amendment does not pass I hope mine 
will pass. 

Mr. President, I think that covers our 
position. I think we have presented it to 
the Senate. It is simply a question of 
whether we are going to properly care 
for our veterans, and it is simply a ques- 
tion that if we do where is the money 
coming from? 

In the question is presented, “Is it 
going to come from defense or come 
from social programs?” I say reduc- 
tions should come from social programs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, how 
much time is remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 19% minutes; the proponents 
have 4 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, let us 
go right to the heart of the concern of 
my senior colleague with respect to the 
issue of funding for veterans’ programs. 

I remember well, 30 years ago, when 
I was a freshman State legislator and the 
distinguished Senator was Governor, we 
had before us the veterans’ bonus. I will 
never forget Julian Dusenberry, who had 
received the distinguished service cross. 
He came before us in a wheelchair with 
a sign that said, “Americans and taxpay- 
ers first and veterans second.” 

We defeated the veterans’ bonus, but 
the defeat did not reflect our apprecia- 
tion of what veterans gave to the coun- 
try. I do not think there were 10 non- 
veterans in the 124 membership of the 
House. 

However, we put the priorities of the 
country first. I think that is the situa- 
tion that we have here on the floor to- 
night with respect to the veterans in this 
country. 

No one has cut veterans’ programs. 
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Let us look at the budget authority figure 
for fiscal year 1979. It was $20.5 billion. 
It went up in 1980 in this budget to $21.2 
billion; and we recommended $21.5 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1981. 

While the budget resolution cut 16 per- 
cent from general government, we added 
to social security, to defense, and to the 
veterans. 

The truth of the matter is that, rather 
than cutting the veterans, we added— 

First, a 13.9-percent cost-of-living in- 
crease in pension benefits to the needy, 
aged veterans; 

Second, we gave a 10-percent cost-of- 
living increase in GI bill benefits; 

Third, we gave an 11.8-percent cost- 
of-living increase in compensation bene- 
fits to disabled veterans. The Congres- 
sional Budget Office estimates that this 
increase will keep the veterans’ compen- 
seton benefits constant in real terms; 
an 

Fourth, we gave other liberalizations 
in veterans training and rehabilitation 
benefits, which includes funding for new 
VA health center care facilities con- 
struction projects. 

I am sure that the veterans realize 
that this danger of inflation is real, and 
that they want to do their share to help 
the country. 

I think we have been rather liberal 
with the veterans. In fact, it is like the 
frustrated budgeteer said, “How can we 
arrive at a figure?” The Energy Commit- 
tee has the same problem; when we go 
out into the community with the pro- 
posed energy appropriation and ask, 
“How can we arrive at a figure for solar 
energy?“ —-the answer that comes back 
is—“Just give them enough, all they can 
use.” We can no longer provide all the 
funds that can be used. And if we cut 
back on increases, it doesn’t mean we are 
cutting the programs. 

We know that we are concerned about 
veterans. However, if we do not vote for 
more funds for veterans, we will be seen 
as cutting veterans’ programs. That is 
hogwash. We have not cut veterans’ pro- 
grams. We have increased the veterans. 

It is not the struggle, as the distin- 
guished Senator said, of whether to favor 
make-work CETA jobs or help veterans. 

What did we do about CETA? That 
is a tough question. Here we are, Mr. 
President, with the unemployment rate 
for poor minority teenagers over 40 per- 
cent. This amendment cuts the summer 
youth emrloyment program in half by 
taking 500,000 summer jobs away from 
disadvantaged youths. 

We already made deep reductions in 
the CETA program. Our recommenda- 
tion for 1981 is $1.5 billion below the 
President’s March budget request. The 
committee felt that these reductions 
were necessary to balance the budget and 
reduce inflation. But deeper cuts in 
CETA would only hurt our most disad- 
vantaged citizens during the recession, 
when they will be hurt the most. 

We already cut back the CETA title VI 
countercyclical public service employ- 
ment program from 200,000 jobs to 140,- 
000 jobs by the end of fiscal year 1980. 
We already cut it by 60,000 and recom- 
mended phasing it out by the end of fiscal 
year 1981. But to just cut it out and say, 
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“I don’t like make-work jobs,” really does 
not properly describe the CETA program. 

CETA has worked very well. I can bring 
witnesses up to testify on CETA. I have 
been to California and South Carolina to 
attend hearings and know that many 
CETA projects have worked extremely 
well. 

Right now, let us not come to the floor 
of the Senate and say that somehow we 
are cutting veterans’ programs, that the 
VA hospitals are coming apart, and that 
we have not taken care of our Nation’s 
veterans. 

Veterans’ programs have a 27-percent 
growth in funding since 1975. Obviously, 
my colleagues think that this growth in 
funding is not enough. If we are to bal- 
ance the budget, my colleagues must 
realize that all Federal programs must 
be examined—including veterans’ pro- 
grams. 

I know all of the Senators love vet- 
erans, and they have to get the veterans’ 
votes. I think, if properly explained, the 
veterans would support the position of 
this budget resolution. The resolution 
provides a 13.9 percent cost-of-living in- 
crease in the pension program, a 10-per- 
cent cost-of-living increase under the 
GI bill, an 11.8-percent compensation 
cost-of-living increase for disabled vet- 
erans, and other liberalizations in vet- 
erans’ programs. 

Many people are not getting these 
benefits. 

So I am prepared to yield the time nec- 
essary. I think the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire has 4 more 
minutes. 

As I said, when the time is out, I am 
not going to yield back the balance of the 
time unless the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma, the leader on the other 
side, wishes to be heard, and then move 
to table the Thurmond amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boren). The Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I will 
be very brief. 

While it is true that the VA budget 
next year is proposed to be increased, in 
terms of nominal dollars, when you fac- 
tor in inflation, it is a net decrease. 
There is no way we can avoid a decline 
in the quality of the services available 
to our veterans. That means poorer med- 
ical care; that means longer lines at the 
hospitals. 

I think anyone who has had contact 
with the veterans knows the complaints 
about VA medical care today are just 
legion. So the hard fact is that, without 
a restoration of the dollars to the VA 
budget, it is going to work a hardship 
against our veterans. 

It is a matter of priorities. It is a 
choice here between the education func- 
tion, where there is a lot of room to cut 
out dollars in the CETA program, and 
a choice between keeping our promises 
to veterans, I believe. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 3 or 4 minutes? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
4 minutes to the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
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executive director of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars has written a letter to the 
chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Senate, and I received a 
copy of that letter. I would like to call 
this letter to the attention of the Senate. 


This is from Mr. Cooper T. Holt, ex- 
ecutive director: 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: We of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States were ap- 
palled that in your report to the Budget 
Committee you accepted a $281 million cut 
in the Veterans Administration budget for 
the fiscal year 1981, As our Commander-in- 
Chief, Howard E. Vander Clute, Jr. testified 
before your Committee earlier this month, 
we believe the original VA budget had a 
shortfall of approximately $750 million which 
has been fully substantiated by the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee in their report to 
the Budget Committee. 

When President Carter took office, the VA 
budget was five percent of the federal budget 
in outlays. Through repeated cuts by the 
President and his Office of Management and 
Budget, the VA has been reduced to 3.5 per- 
cent of the federal budget and with the pro- 
posed additional cut, will fall to 3.4 percent 
of the federal budget. We know of no other 
Department or Agency that has suffered such 
repeated, stringent cuts. 

The VA advised us that additional cuts will 
reduce their personnel by 354 employees. As 
you know, the VA medical care system has 
deteriorated under the present Administra- 
tion and needy veterans are routinely being 
denied medical care. Cost-of-living increases 
in the compensation program have lagged 
behind inflation, we now have a pension pro- 
gram which will deny such to World War II 
and later veterans and their survivors, and 
only in this election year did the President 
recommend a meager cost-of-living increase 
for Vietnam veterans availing themselves of 
education benefits under the GI Bill. Fur- 
thermore, even the highly touted psychologii- 
cal readjustment counseling and alcohol and 
drug abuse programs authorized for Vietnam 
veterans by Public Law 96-22 is underfunded 
and understaffed. It must be as obvious to 
you as it is to us that these cuts cannot con- 
tinue to be made in the VA budget if any 
semblance of integrity is to be maintained 
in the benefit programs and in the medical 
care system. 

Mr. Chairman, we oppose in the strongest 
possible terms the action taken by your Com- 
mittee and were extremely disappointed in 
the Committee's caving in to the President's 
Office of Management and Budget. When we 
fought so hard to save the Senate Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, we believed we would have 
a strong veterans’ advocate in the Senate, one 
to fight for our veterans and not sell them 
down the river. Apparently we erred. 

“For those who have fought for it, life has 
a flavor the protected never know.” Isn’t it 
time that those we have protected, protect 
those who have fought? 


Mr. President, as I stated a few mo- 
ments ago, the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee reduced the amount $297.5 mil- 
lion. We think that is enough. The vet- 
erans’ organizations objected to that in 
vigorous terms. The American Legion, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Dis- 
abled American Veterans all objected to 
that, but we did it anyway. We cut $297.5 
million. 

But I say enough is enough. We do not 
need to cut the veterans any more than 
that. I hope that the motion to table 
this amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, before 
I yield back my time, let me remind my 
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colleagues that we have increased funds 
for veterans. We have had over a 27 per- 
cent increase since 1975, and in this par- 
ticular budget resolution, the Budget 
Committee recommended a 13.9 percent 
cost-of-living increase in pension bene- 
fits to the needy and aged veterans, a 10 
percent cost-of-living increase in the GI 
bill benefits, an 11.8 percent cost-of- 
living increase in compensation benefits 
to disabled veterans, other liberalizations 
in the veterans’ training and rehabilita- 
tion benefits, and funding for new VA 
health care facility construction proj- 
ects. ` 

We as veterans on the Budget Com- 
mittee on both sides of the aisle are 
proud to have been able to retain this 
increase when we had to cut 16 percent 
overall from all the other governmental 
activities of the U.S. Government. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. I move to table the 
Thurmond amendment, and I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion to lay on the table the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. THURMOND) . The yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS (after having voted in 
the affirmative). Mr. President, on this 
vote, I have a pair with the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr, BAKER). If 
present, he would vote “no.” I withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. GLENN), the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRavEL), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern), the Senator from 
Maine Mr. Musxre), the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. Risicorr), the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi (Mr. Stennis), the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON), 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Tsoncas), and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WrLLIams) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. Rrsicorr) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Herz), the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Maruias), the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Schurr), and the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER) are 
necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hart). Are there other Senators in the 
Chamber wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 44, 
nays 39, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 97 Leg.] 
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Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Levin 
Magnuson 
Matsunaga 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Moynihan 
Nelson 

Nunn 


NAYS—39 


Hatch 
Hayakawa 
Heflin 
Helms 
Humphrey 
Jepsen 
Laxalt 
Leahy 
Long 
Lugar 
McClure 
Garn Morgan 
Goldwater Pressler 
Hart Pryor 
PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 
Stevens, for. 


NOT VOTING—16 
Mathias Stevenson 
McGovern Tsongas 
Muskie Weicker 
Ribicoff Williams 

Inouye Schmitt 

Kennedy Stennis 
So the motion to lay on the table Mr. 

THURMOND’s amendment (UP 1061) was 

agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion to table was agreed to. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 


Danforth 
Durenberger 
Eagleton 
Exon 

Ford 
Hatfield 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Jackson 
Javits 


Schweiker 


Roth 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stewart 
Stone 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
Warner 
Young 
Zorinsky 


Baker 
Glenn 
Gravel 
Heinz 


Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. STEVENS. Will the Senator yield 
for 30 seconds? 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENS. May I inquire of the 
majority leader what the plan is for the 
balance of the evening? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. This will be 
the last amendment voted on tonight. 

I would hope we could reduce the time 
on the amendment once Mr. BOSCHWITZ 
offers it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be a time limitation on 
the amendment of 30 minutes, to be 
equally divided in accordance with the 
usual form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Does the Sen- 
ator intend to ask for the yeas and nays 
on it? 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Would he like 
to do it now? 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment has not been offered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1064 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
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The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


The Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Boscu- 
Wirz) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 1064. 


Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The amendment is as follows: 

On page 12, line 1 strike all through page 
15 line 8 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

(2) The appropriate level of total new 
budget authority is $644,000,000,000. 

(3) The appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is $558,300,000,000. 

(4) The amount of the deficit in the budg- 
et which is appropriate in the light of eco- 
nomic conditions and all other relevant 
factors is $29,400,000,000. 

(5) The appropriate level of the public 
debt is $887,000,000,000, and the amount by 
which the temporary statutory limit on such 
debt should accordingly be increased is 
$8,000,000,000. 

(b) Section 2 of S. Con. Res. 53 is re- 
vised as follows: 

(1) National Defense (050) : 

(A) New budget authority, $143,700,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, $134,000,000,000. 

(2) International Affairs (150) : 

(A) New budget authority, $14,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,600,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technol- 
ogy (250): 

(A) New budget authority, $5,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $5,700,000,000. 

(4) Energy (270): 

(A) New budget authority, $37,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays $6,100,000,000. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300) : 

(A) New budget authority, $12,100,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $12,600,000,000. 
(6) Agriculture (350) : 
(A) New budget authority, $5,000,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $5,900,000,000. 
(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 
(A) New budget authority, $10,100,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $5,400,000,000. 
(8) Transportation (400) : 
(A) New budget authority, $19,700,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $19,000,000,000. 
(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 
(A) New budget authority, $8,000,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $9,000,000,000. 
(10) Education, Training, Employment 
and Social Services (500) : 
(A) New budget authority, $29,200,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $29,600,000,000. 
(11) Health (550) : 
(A) New budget authority, $57,800,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $54,300,000,000. 
(12) Income Security (600) : 
(A) New budget authority $219,400,000,- 
000; 
(B) Outlays, $186,500,000,000. 
(13) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 
(A) New budget authority, $21,000,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $20,300,000,000. 
(14) Administration of Justice (750) : 
(A) New budget authority, $4,200,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $4,400,000,000. 
(15) General Government (800): 
(A) New budget authority, $4,500,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $4,400,000,000. 
005 General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
( l- 
(A) New budget authority, $8,300,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $8,300,000,000. 
(17) Interest (900) : 
l we New budget authority, $65,500,000,- 
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(B) Outlays, $65,500,000,000. 
Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 


(950) : 
(A) New budget authority, —$22,300,000,- 
0; 


(B) Outlays, —$22,300,000,000, 


Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
in further response to the distinguished 
acting minority leader, I wonder if Mr. 
CoxEN would lay down his amendment 
following the disposition of the amend- 
ment by Mr. Boschwrrz so that on to- 
morrow the Senate would have an 
amendment immediately upon which to 
resume its work. 

Mr. STEVENS. It is my understand- 
ing the cosponsor of the amendment in- 
dicates that is their intention. We will 
confirm it as soon as we have direct word 
from the sponsor of the amendment. 
That is the understanding, however, that 
that would be the first amendment to be 
offered, so it would come up the first 
thing in the morning. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO 9 AM. TO- 
MORROW, AND TO RESUME CON- 
SIDERATION OF THE PENDING 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today it 
stand in recess until the hour of 9 o’clock 
tomorrow morning; and, further, that 
immediately after the prayer tomorrow 
morning, with the leaders or their des- 
ignees giving up their time under the 
standing order, the Senate immediately 
resume its consideration of the pending 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ORDER THAT NO ROLLCALL VOTES 
OCCUR BEFORE 10 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that on to- 
morrow there be no rollcall votes before 
10 a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FIRST CONCURRENT BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN addressed the Chair. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask that the time not come out of the 
Senator’s time. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. I ask unanimous 
consent the time in making arrangements 
here not be taken out of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, is it our understanding 
then that the Senator from Maine's 
amendment will be the first one brought 
up in the morning and will be voted on 
at 10 o’clock or thereafter? 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. It is hoped 
that the amendment by Mr. CoHEN can 
be laid down this evening. 

The acting Republican leader is try- 
ing to have that arranged. 

So there will be another rollcall vote 
today. It will be on the amendment by 
Mr. Boschwrrz, after which we hope 
Mr. CoHEN will lay his amendment down, 
and that would be the first order of busi- 
ness tomorrow with the Senate coming 
in at 9 a.m. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Senator. 

I thank the majority leader. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, my 
amendment is to the second revision of 
the 1980 budget, and what it does es- 
sentially is to take the enacted-to-date 
amounts, adding some of the interest, 
adding also an amount for the 
defense 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s request is well taken. The Senate 
is not in order. Will Senators take their 
seats? The Senator from Minnesota has 
the right to be heard. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, my 
amendment is to the second budget res- 
olution for fiscal year 1980, the second 
budget resolution revised, as it is now 
presented to us, in conjunction with the 
1981 budget. 

The Budget Committee resolution calls 
for spending $566.4 billion. My amend- 
ment would reduce that to $558.3 billion. 
My amendment assumes all of the en- 
acted-to-date figures, and my amend- 
ment assumes extra moneys for the pay- 
ment of interest and extra moneys in 
defense, inasmuch as there is a very 
large fuel cost in that area that cannot 
be made up, and that has been incurred 
in the last few months due to the dif- 
ficulties we have had in the Indian 
Ocean. 

Mr. President, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, the 
fiscal year 1980 budget we have before us 
demonstrates that the so-called business 
of a balanced budget is really an exercise 
in symbolism and nothing more. 

One year ago, we deliberated about 
the fiscal year 1980 budget and came up 
with $532 billion in spending, and just 
a few months ago we raised that to $548 
billion; and now we are deciding whether 
or not to go from $548 billion to $556 
billion, or, as I suggest, from $548 bil- 
lion to $558 billion. 

When we passed the second budget 
resolution a few months ago, there was 
a lot of discussion on the floor as to 
whether or not a third budget resolution 
or a second budget resolution revised, 
as we call this, would be required. Sen- 
ator Muskie stated very eloquently, as 
a matter of fact: 

And let no one be heard to say that a 
third resolution will then be enacted to 
allow more spending if the savings are not 
made. The budget process is not a rubber 
stamp for spending which would occur with- 
out it. 

The budget Congress adopts this month 
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must be durable enough to last until next 
October, in the absence of significant un- 
foreseen events. 


Chairman Muskie went on to say at 
other points during that debate that un- 
foreseen events did not encompass a 
month-to-month increase in inflation. 
Indeed, inflation in some aspects even 
then was proceeding at 1.4 percent per 
month. 

The Senator from Maine has claimed 
that the budget is not a rubber 
stamp. Yet, that is exactly what the 
second budget resolution revised is. He 
claimed we would not make another re- 
vision, and yet we are asked to do that 
just a few months after we decided the 
second resolution was enough for the 
fiscal year. 

Senator BELLMoN, my honored col- 
league from Oklahoma, who is the rank- 
ing minority member of the Budget Com- 
mittee, also made the case for sticking 
with the second budget resolution. He 
made it very clear, and I commend him 
on his comments at that time, and I will 
reiterate some of his comments. He said: 

We are making clear now that we will not 
have a third budget resolution to bail out 
committees who do not make the conces- 
sions. Therefore, we have only two choices: 
Either make the savings or crowd out future 
spending. 


I am suggesting that we do both—that 
we make some of the savings through 
reconciliation and that we crowd out 
some of the future spending, but that we 
have to spend somewhat more. Interest 
cannot be denied. The increased costs of 
our fleet in the Indian Ocean cannot be 
denied. So I say not $556 billion but $558 
billion. 

My amendment would hold Congress 
to a commitment it made just a few 
months ago. It would send a clear signal 
to the agencies that we mean business, 
that we are not going to fill up their 
checking accounts every time they ask 
for it. 

When we passed the second budget 
resolution, it contained some specific 
language in the form of a resolution that 
said we would not come back for more 
during this year. 

If, in passing the 1981 budget, we call 
it balanced and at the same time and in 
the same resolution also adopt a third 
amendment or a third revision to the 
1980 budget, it really will be senseless to 
say that we are going to balance it in 
1981. 

Mr. President, the real income of 
workers in this country declined 5 per- 
cent during the last year. The second 
budget resolution revised means that the 
Federal Government will be spending, 
during the 1980 fiscal year, 15 percent 
more than it spent in the 1979 fiscal year. 
Yet, worker’s incomes are going up be- 
tween 7.5 and 9 percent. 

There is no way in which the Federal 
budget can continue to outrun the in- 
crease in workers’ incomes. There is no 
way the tax base can be so outstripped. 

Mr. President, I say that we simply 
cannot fill the checkbooks of the various 
agencies and the various departments at 
the asking, that we must ask them for 
reconciliation. 


If Senators have talked to their con- 
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stituents during the past months, as I 
have, they know that their constituents 
are reconciling their affairs, that they 
are reconciling their budgets, as we are 
in the business in which I am engaged. 
We simply have to reconcile our own 
budget. The fact that we are 7 or 8 
months along in our fiscal year makes 
no difference. When the necessity arises, 
we simply have to reconcile it. 

So, Mr. President, I suggest that we 
take the enacted-to-date figures, that we 
increase slightly the defense enacted-to- 
date cost of the exigencies that have 
arisen in the Indian Ocean, and that we 
increase item 900, the item of interest, 
as that, too, cannot be denied. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
Boschwitz amendment provides for a 
fiscal year 1980 budget of $644 billion in 
budget authority, $558.3 billion in out- 
lays, or $9.7 billion in budget authority 
and $8.1 billion in outlays below the 
Budget Committee recommendation. 

There is simply no way in fiscal year 
1980 that we can hold the levels to the 
Boschwitz amendment. I say that ad- 
visedly, because I had a feeling as a 
member of the Budget Committee, very 
early in our deliberations with respect to 
intentions of cutting and stopping spend- 
ing now, that we could do exactly that. 

Of course, several things have changed. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a chart which indicates 
developments outside congressional con- 
trol which have taken place. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE 2.—FISCAL YEAR 1980 BUDGET 
Un billions of dollars} 


Fiscal year 1980 


Budget 


authority Outlays 


Second Budget Resolution 638.0 547.6 


Amounts enacted to date 552. 4 
Supplementals assumed: ! 
Current law entitlements and Octo- 
ber 1979 pay raise 
Defense O. M./personnel. 
Food stamps (to continue program 
at present levels) 


1 Additional sup wed total $3,708 toe requests considered by the com- 
5 but rejected total $3 700,000 „000 in budget authority and 
$4,700,000,000 in outlays. 


TABLE 3.—MAJOR CAUSES OF INCREASE IN THE FISCAL 
YEAR 1980 BUDGET 


[In billions of dollars} 


Budget 
authority 


Demands for developments outside con- 
gressional control: 
Interest 
National defense “personnel and 
operating costs 
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Bud; 
author, 


Outlays 


Demands for developments outside con- 
gressional controi—Continued 
Agriculture (largely due to grain 
embar; 
increased receipts to social security, 
Federal retirement, and unem- 
3 — re (counts as 
— authority) . = 
Reduced GNMA eg “FmHA sales 
(reduces offsets to spending) 
Effect of higher inflation on indexed 
program benefits.. 
Drawdown of Saudi Arabian 
balances in foreign military = 
trust fund 


Increases due to above items 


Excess of demands over recommended 
increase É 
Supplemental requests rejected 


Total spendin 1 demands rejected 
by revised 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, some 
other items have come along with re- 
spect to supplementals, some not 
covered. We found, after we got through 
the entire markup, something about 
some highway contracts, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, a savings and 
loan in difficulty in Ohio, and various 
other matters that went into the billions 
of dollars that we may have to consider. 

Suffice it to say that we have supple- 
mentals for current law entitlements 
and the October 1979 pay raise of $8.3 
billion. We have defense operation and 
maintenance personnel of $3.8 billion. 
The distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota does not want to cut that. We 
have the food stamp program which we 
have tried to wrestle to a level of sensi- 
bility and acceptability in this Senator's 
characterization, in that I believe that 
we should not be taxing middle America 
to send food to a family of four making 
$13,000 a year. But that has to change 
in the substantive law. 

If we were to cut it off now there would 
be lawsuits. 

I do not think we could get the votes 
on the one hand, but we could not 
change that program in an orderly way 
unless we effectuate as the budget resolu- 
tion asked to be done, namely, put in 
some $1.4 billion in food stamp cuts that 
will take effect next year. These cuts 
cannot be made effective this year under 
the present food stamp allocation and 
eligibility program. 

Then we had all other supplementals 
assumed to the tune of some $2 billion 
or $16.6 billion there. So you can see 
that, having grown by $19.6 billion in 
outlays and uncontrollables plus some 
supplementals to around $16.6 billion 
that we did well to try to hold the line by 
recommending a reconciliation of $2.6 
billion. 

In my opening remarks on the budget 
resolution, I pointed out that since the 
second budget resolution was adopted 
last fall, budget increases in fiscal 1980 
have occurred in four areas beyond the 
control of Congress—interest, agricul- 
ture, defense, and inflation. These in- 
creases beyond congressional control to- 
tal $16.5 billion in budget authority and 
$19.6 billion in outlays, as already out- 
lined. 

Mr. President, the levels recommended 
by the Budget Committee are less than 
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the amounts needed to cover these un- 
controllable and unforeseen increases. 
To cover the difference and to provide 
some room for additional supplements 
that are urgently needed, the Budget 
Committee recommends that a recon- 
ciliation instruction be given to the ap- 
propriations Committees to cut $4.8 bil- 
lion in budget authority and $2.6 billion 
in outlays from appropriations already 
enacted. That is a tall order. 

Isat with my colleagues on the Appro- 
priations Committee and our distin- 
guished chairman, Senator MAGNUSON 
of Washington, and we came up with $1.5 
billion. Then we really were having difi- 
culty asking each subcommittee chair- 
man under their particular allocations— 
this was just last week—how do we find 
the $2.6 billion. We are going to make 
that attempt, but I can tell Senators now 
to try to superimpose an additional re- 
sponsibility to cut an additional $8 bil- 
lion is just totally impossible. 

To try to put that through, with two- 
thirds of the year already past—we only 
have from May now until the end of 
September—is just an impossibility. 

We are already in the eighth month 
of fiscal year 1980. With only one-third 
of the fiscal year remaining, I do not see 
how we can increase the reconciliation 
instruction to the Appropriations Com- 
mittees; indeed, they will have an ex- 
ceedingly difficult time getting to the 
Budget Committee’s recommended 
amounts. 

According to the Congressional 
Budget Office, this late in the fiscal year 
the only amounts that remain unobli- 
gated are, first, backing for loan guaran- 
tee and insurance programs, which do 
not involve outlays; second, the major 
procurement programs—largely concen- 
trated in the defense area—which have 
very little outlay effect in this fiscal year; 
third, the major entitlement programs, 
which must be paid under current law; 
and fourth, salaries for Federal em- 
ployees, who, if they are fired instead 
would have claims against the Govern- 
ment that are at least as large as the 
salaries they would otherwise be paid. 
The Office of Management and Budget 
agrees with CBO on these facts. 

Yet the Boschwitz amendment would 
increase the reconciliation instruction to 
the Appropriations Committees to $14.5 
billion in budget authority and $10.7 
billion in outlays if the necessary sup- 
plementals assumed by the Budget Com- 
mittee are not to be cut off. 

But let us assume that the Senator’s 
amendment does not intend to increase 
the reconciliation instruction to the Ap- 
propriations Committees—that, instead, 
he would cut the supplemental appro- 
priations that will come before the Con- 
gress later this spring. What would that 
mean? 

It would mean no supplemental funds 
for defense fuel costs, other readiness 
items, and the Nunn-Warner pay and 
benefit improvements, even though 
Senator Boschwrrz and I both agree that 
we not cut the committee’s defense rec- 
ommendation. 

It would mean no further funds for 
the food stamp program, as I have just 
pointed out. We have already recom- 
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mended significant reforms, as I em- 
phasized, of $1.4 billion to take effect. 
The law is being enacted. The reform is 
being enacted to take effect in fiscal year 
1981, but we could not save it this year. 

It would mean no funds for needed 
supplemental requirements such as 
disaster relief and forest firefighting, 
uranium enrichment, and the Space 
Shuttle, and no funds to cover the 
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Chrysler loan guarantee, which is a 
commitment we just made in December. 

Mr. President, I point out that the 
Budget Committee rejected some $4 bil- 
lion to $5 billion. We studied it very 
closely and we did reject $4 billion to $5 
billion in supplemental requests of lower 
priority items in arriving at its recom- 
mendation. 

For all these reasons, Mr. President, I 
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support the Budget Committee recom- 
mendation and oppose the Boschwitz 
amendment, I urge the Senate to do like- 
wise. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that various tables with notes 
thereto be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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WHAT THE BOSCHWITZ CUTS MEAN 
[In billions of dollars} 


Boschwitz cut from SBC 
recom for fiscal year 1980 


BA O Effect of Boschwitz cut 


International affairs a ee + 


General science, space, and technology 


Energy 


Natural resources and environment__............. 


Commerce and housing credit. 
Transportation 


Community and regional development. 


Education, training, employment, and social services_ 


Income security 


700 Veterans benefits and services 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield a minute? 


Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma. 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota, 
Senator Boschwrrz, quoted some com- 
ments made by Senator Musk and 
myself during the consideration of the 
second concurrent budget resolution last 
year. I think there is one comment that 
should be included along with what has 
already been said and that is that we 
took the positions against the third con- 
current resolution with this reservation, 
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Would eliminate room for 1 for feeding Cambodians; would preclude Public Law 480 supplementa 
ghani refugees; would preclude emergency aid to private sector businesses in 


Would eliminate room for Space Shuttle supplemental. Without this supplemental: (a) production and development 


could be delayed by 1 m N the availability of the Space Shuttle for critical defense intelligence 


missions in 1983; (b) wou! 


lead to an employment cut-back of 50 percent, or 25,000 jobs; (c) and would ulti- 


mately lead to higher program costs ($0.9 billion) over the life of the program. 

Would terminate the low-income weatherization program which is directed to improving the energy efficiency of 
the homes of low-income persons; would terminate the schools and hospitals grant program which is geared to 
increasing their energy efficiency. (Increased energy efficiency in schools and hospitals would slow the increase 
in costs for education and hospital care); would necessitate reductions in other — conservation activities. 


Would eliminate room for paying the costs of firefighting this summer or for the cleanup d 


spills of oil and hazard- 


ous substances, thus leading to greater destruction of our natural resources; construction activity at over 100 
water resource projects would have to be stopped or severely restricted, thus delaying projects for flood control, 


hydropower, water supply and navigation. 


Would eliminate any room for funding the Chrysler loan guarantee program; would preclude funding for supple- 
mentals for other commerce-related programs. 


Would not accommodate supplemental payments to honor 
construction work; would not accommodate an estimated 


rior Federal obligations to the States for highway 
million in payments needed to honor long-term 


Federal obligations for operating subsidies for American flag vessels. K 

Would eliminate room for urgently needed supplementals for disaster relief grants and SBA disaster loans. Disaster 
relief grants would be denied to victims in California, Mississippi and Alabama and SBA disaster loans would be 
denied to victims of storms, flooding, and mudslides in the West and South, as well as to victims of the hurricanes 


in Alabama and Mississippi ak — 
The Budget Committee recommen 


ation already assumes heroic reductions—$0.9 billion in BA and $0.4 billion 


in outlays—in funds already appropriated for education and e programs. The Boschwitz amendment 


would require either that these savings be increased to the unli 


ely levels of $1.0 billion in AB and $0.7 billion 


in outlays, or that the Federal Government renege on some of its obligations, such as the payment of interest 
subsidies to bankers for guaranteed student loans. 3 g 
Federal matching funds for medicaid health benefits to 22.9 million poor people would terminate in July. Since 
the Federal share of these benefits ranges from 50 to 78 percent, States would be forced to terminate the pro- 
gram entirely, cut benefits back sharply, or use State funds which had been budgeted for other purposes to pay 


for medicaid benefits. Since States are legally entitled to Federal medicaid funds, th 


would go to court and 


force the Federal Government to spend the money A no savings would be achieved, 
e termin: 


Food stamp benefits to all 21.2 million recipients wou! 


ated on June 1. No additional funding would be 


available to reimburse States for assistance provided to refugees, including the large numbers o — nen 9 
arrived Indochinese refugees in Minnesota. Funds for disabled coal miners and for school lunch programs wou id 
run out in this fiscal year. Since these are entitlements, the Federal Government would be suedin court and 


eventually forced to fulfill its oblig: 


ations, so that there would be no savings. 


Would require the Veterans’ Administration to absorb all of the costs ‘associated with the pay raise for Federal 


employees that went into effect last October. 


“Unless justified by significantly 
changed national or international devel- 
opments beyond the power of Congress 
to control and not foreseen in the devel- 
opment of the second budget resolution 
for fiscal year 1980.” 

Mr. President, there have been many 
significant international developments 
and national developments that no one 
could have foreseen. 


On pages 235 and 236 of our budget 
report on the first concurrent resolution 
there is a discussion of these changes, 
and I ask unanimous consent that this 
language be printed in the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


When Congress adopted the second Budget 
Resolution for FY 1980, it also adopted a 
resolution expressing the “sense of the Con- 
gress on reconciliation savings”. 

That resolution said: “It is the sense of 
the Congress that there shall be no Third 
Budget Resolution or any other revision of 
the budget figures contained in this resolu- 
tion unless justified by significantly changed 
national or international developments be- 
yond the power of Congress to control and 
not foreseen in the development of the Sec- 
ond Budget Resolution for FY 1980.” 
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There have been major unforeseen changes 
in both the economy and international af- 
fairs beyond the power of Congress to control 
since that budget was formulated last sum- 
mer and adopted last fall. 

Three principal factors, none within con- 
gressional control, have altered a number of 
major program cost estimates in that budg- 
et and require revisions or else important 
needs in the areas of defense and foreign 
relations, as well as domestic programs will 
be significantly damaged. 

First, on October 6, the Federal Reserve 
Board announced a new monetary policy 
which significantly increased the cost of in- 
terest, including interest on the national 
debt. Interest on the national debt for 1980 
is now estimated to be $75.5 billion—$7.9 bil- 
lion higher than the level estimated in the 
Second Budget Resolution. 

Second, on November 4, American hostages 
were taken in Iran and on December 27, the 
Soviet Union invaded Afghanistan. In light 
of these events, the President announced a 
new defense policy which included greatly 
increased defense budget requests beginning 
in 1980. In addition, defense outlays for 1980 
now are estimated to exceed congressional es- 
timates of the Second Budget Resolution by 
$1 billion due to technical factors. 

In January, the President embargoed sales 
of U.S. grain to the Soviet Union. The Presi- 
dent took unilateral action under the Agri- 
culture Assistance Act to support domestic 
grain prices to help compensate American 
agricultural interests for the losses occa- 
sioned by this embargo. These Presidential 
initiatives to support domestic grain prices 
will cost $2.7 billion more than was assumed 
in the 1980 budget. 

Third, inflation accelerated from 10.3 per- 
cent predicted in July for the Second Budget 
Resolution to 13.9 percent, adding $1.5 billion 
to the budget estimates for FY 1980. 

These three events, unforeseeable when the 
totals of the Second Budget Resolution were 
first adopted by the two Houses in Septem- 
ber, have added a total of $13.1 billion to the 
spending of the Federal Government for FY 
1980 without the passage of any spending bill 
by the Congress, This great and unantici- 
pated addition to Federal spending exceeded 
the limits set by Congress in the Budget 
Resolution. 


Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
shall respond briefly. 


Senator Muskie at the time of the sec- 
ond budget resolution did indeed portray 
the economic status of that moment as 
including a 1.4 percent inflation rate on 
finished goods during the month that we 
were discussing it. I respond to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina who brought 
up four points; interest, agriculture, de- 
fense, and inflation. My amendment 
would allow the committee resolution the 
entire amount that has been asked for 
for defense to stay intact. My amendment 
also allows in the case of function 900 for 
the entire amount that the committee in 
the third budget resolution suggested to 
remain intact. In the case of agriculture 
the same answer applies. 

So, I really have taken into account 
the interest, agriculture, inflation, and 
defense that the Senator from South 
Carolina objects to. 

Without quoting at length, Mr. Presi- 
dent, all throughout the conversations 
by the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa as well as the then-chairman of 
the Budget Committee, Senator MUSKIE, 
we talked about the fact that a deeper 
recession was contemplated in 1980, that 
there was a great degree of economic un- 
certainty even at that time. Senator 
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Muskie quoted Will Rogers to say that 
economists are really just pretty good 
guessers and one could not rely upon 
what was to come. 

Senator Muskie said about the sec- 
ond resolution that this is a fiscal policy 
of restraint dictated by the continuing 
need to fight inflation, the Nation’s most 
pressing concern. 

I conclude with that by saying that 
indeed it is the most pressing concern 
and only by getting the Government 
away from the bank window by an ad- 
ditional $8 billion are we going to show 
the concern of the Senate about fight- 
ing inflation. 

If we pass a third budget resolution 
that merely increases the debt there is 
going to be no semblance of honesty or 
integrity to the first budget resolution 
that purportedly balances the budget. 

I yield to my distinguished colleague 
from Utah. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Minnesota. 


Mr. President, I speak on behalf of 
the Boschwitz amendment to cut $8.1 
billion from fiscal year 1980 spending. 

The resolution presented by the Budg- 
et Committee proposes adding $15.7 bil- 
lion to budget authority, $18.8 billion to 
outlays, and $11.1 billion to revenues in 
fiscal year 1980. This makes the increase 
in spending for fiscal year 1980 over fis- 
cal year 1979 a whopping 14.7 percent, 
or 4.8 percentage points greater than the 
rate of growth of the economy. This 
makes the deficit for fiscal year 1980 in- 
crease from $27.8 billion to $37.5 billion. 
In these inflationary times, it makes no 
economic sense for the Federal Govern- 
ment to be expanding its size or for it to 
increase the size of its deficit. And it 
makes little sense to move to a balanced 
budget in fiscal year 1981 by increasing 
the deficit in fiscal year 1980. This fis- 
cal policy will cause severe harm to the 
private sector and signal that the Gov- 
ernment is not serious about controlling 
inflation. 


Without fiscal restraint, the Federal 
Reserve will not be able to continue its 
policy of slowing the growth of the 
money supply without causing very seri- 
ous damage to the private credit mar- 
kets. The proper course for fiscal policy 
while the Fed is slowing the growth of 
the money supply is to reduce spending 
and borrowing—both on- and off-budg- 
et—so that what scarce credit is avail- 
able can go for private investment and 
homebuilding. The total amount of addi- 
tional borrowing the Federal Govern- 
ment will do in fiscal year 1980 under 
this budget resolution is $61.3 billion. I 
therefore encourage my colleagues to 
support the Boschwitz amendment to re- 
duce the size of the increase in fiscal 
year 1980 spending. My distinguished 
colleague from Minnesota (Mr. Boscu- 
witz) and I, along with some of our col- 
leagues, tried in the budget committee 
to hold the line on fiscal year 1980 spend- 
ing by forcing rescissions of previously 
appropriated moneys for fiscal year 1980 
and by forcing some changes in entitle- 
ment programs. We were told that there 
were few unobligated balances available 
for fiscal year 1980 that would affect 
outlays in fiscal year 1980. We were even 
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told by the OMB and the CBO that we 
could not be provided with information 
about unobligated balances so that we 
could see where we might be able to go 
back into spending already enacted to 
make some savings. 

But last week, when the interest was 
in spending money, some unobligated 
balances were discovered. When the Sen- 
ate considered a special appropriation 
for the FTC, we witnessed some tricky 
accounting so that the bill would not be 
subject to a point of order under the 
Budget Act for violating the spending 
ceiling set in the second budget resolu- 
tion for fiscal year 1980. Instead of ap- 
propriating new money for the FTC, the 
bill transferred funds from unobligated 
balances from the Department of State 
to the use of the FTC. Admittedly the 
amount involved in this particular 
transaction was small, but the principle 
is valid. 

The economy is in a very serious crisis 
condition, with inflation and interest 
rates close to 20 percent, and unemploy- 
ment up dramatically last month. Bond 
prices have fallen drastically, home- 
builders are going out of business, and 
other businesses are finding it difficult 
to raise capital for necessary investment 
projects. 

Yet the Budget Committee has casual- 
ly added an extra $18.8 billion to spend- 
ing without obtaining or examining evi- 
dence on money that could be saved. In 
fact, we are already some $10 billion over 
the fiscal year 1980 ceilings established 
in the second budget resolution. How- 
ever, instead of using the unobligated 
balances at the State Department to re- 
duce the illegal overage, the Senate pre- 
ferred to transfer it to another agency. 
I think this reflects a serious deficiency 
in the Budget Act which should be 
changed. In situations where spending 
exceeds the levels set in the most recent 
budget resolution, any unobligated bal- 
ances discovered should be rescinded un- 
til and if revised spending ceilings are 
passed. It should not be assumed that 
Congress will just have to go along with 
the higher spending. And certainly, if 
the Congress is trying to maintain con- 
trol by enforcing previously enacted 
ceilings, all agencies should cooperate 
by making available information on un- 
obligated balances. 

With all the reports of last minute 
spending by various agencies at the end 
of the fiscal year, I find it hard to believe 
that there are not sufficient unobligated 
balances available that we could control 
$20 billion of a $547 billion budget. As 
I told my colleagues in the budget com- 
mittee, this is a little more than 3 percent 
of the fiscal year 1980 budget. And if we 
cannot control 3 percent of the budget 
half way into the fiscal year, then the 
budget process does not deserve the ac- 
colades it has received for controlling 
spending. 

The Boschwitz amendment makes 
some attempt at holding the line on fiscal 
year 1980 spending. While I would prefer 
that we allow no increase in fiscal year 
1980 spending, the Boschwitz amendment 
is perhaps the best we can hope to 
achieve here today. I urge my colleagues 
to adopt the Boschwitz amendment and 
to make room for whatever additional 
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spending we need by rescinding pre- 
viously appropriated moneys or by 
changing entitlement legislation. 

Mr. President, I hope my colleagues 
will vote for the amendment. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
yield the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
the remainder of my time and wish to 
give the Senator an up-and-down vote. 
I think the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Minnesota. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHurcH), the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. GLENN), the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. Gravet), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Ixourr), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr, Macnuson), the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) , the Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mr. Muskie), the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF), 
the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STEN- 
NIS), the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
STEVENSON), the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Tsoncas), and the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. RisBicoFF), would vote “nay.” 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. HEINZ), 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Markras), the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. SCHMITT), the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. STAFFORD), and the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER), are 
necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mar- 
SUNAGA). Is there any Member, any Sen- 
ator, wishing to now vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 55, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 98 Leg.] 


YEAS—27 


Hatch 
Hayakawa 
Helms 
Humphrey 
Jepsen 
Laxalt 
Lugar 
McClure 
Morgan 
Nunn 
NAYS—55 
Domenici 
Durkin 


Eagleton 
Exon 


Armstrong 


rd 
Hatfield 
Heflin 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Jackson 
Javits 
Johnston 


Metzenbaum 


NOT VOTING—1i8 
Magnuson Stafford 
Mathias Stennis 
McGovern Stevenson 
Muskie Tsongas 
Ribicoff Weicker 
Schmitt Williams 

So Mr. BoscHwiTz’ amendment (UP 
No. 1064) was rejected. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

@ Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have 
voted for the substitute amendment of- 
fered by Senator ARMSTRONG because I 
believe that the overall reduction in out- 
lays for fiscal year 1981 which this 
amendment proposes is appropriate and 
necessary if the Congress is to make a 
serious effort at reducing Federal Gov- 
ernment spending. However, in a number 
of significant areas I strongly disagree 
with Senator ARMSTRONG’s recommended 


outlay figures for specific functions. 

No Senator agrees with the specific 
outlay figure for every function in this 
or any other budget resolution. Indeed, 
under the Budget Act, the only legally 
binding figures on the Congress are total 
outlays, total revenues, and the pro- 
jected deficit if any, once adopted by the 
second budget resolution. 

Iam suggesting with the attached pro- 
posal, another wiser way to reach the 
total outlay reductions sought by the 
Armstrong amendment. It represents an 
across-the-board approach in making 
additional spending reductions beyond 
those proposed by the Senate Budget 
Committee's pending resolution. This 
approach would not result in the gutting 
of any particular, effective Government 
program. It would result in cutting ad- 
ditional waste from the Federal budget 
and would insure us of a balanced budget 
in fiscal year 1981 with room for some 
tax relief. 

I would urge the authorizing and ap- 
propriating subcommittees to review this 
proposal as a way to reach the outlay to- 
tal of $596.7 which is the target con- 
tained in the Roth-Stone resolution de- 
bated last month in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask that this pro- 
posal and an explanation of it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The material follows: 


Senator STONE’S ALTERNATIVE FIST BUDGET 
RESOLUTION For FY 1981 


Budget Function: 


International Affairs 
General Science 


* Agriculture 

Commerce and Housing Credit 
Transportation 

Community and Regional Dev 
Education, training, etc 
Health 

Income Security 

*Except Missions 1 and 2 
*Veterans’ Benefits 

Admin. of Justice 

General Government 
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Budget Function: 


General Purpose Fiscal Asst 
Interest 


EXPLANATION 

This alternative budget proposes an across- 

the-board percentage reduction from the 
Budget Committee’s Resolution of approxi- 
mately 6.3% of each function with several 
exceptions and several adjustments. Ex- 
cluded* from additional reductions are the 
Defense functions No. 050, the Agriculture 
function No. 350, the Veterans function No. 
700 and the “General Retirement and Dis- 
ability Insurance” mission and the “Federal 
Employee Retirement and Disability” mis- 
sion of the Income Security function No. 600. 
The Interest function No. 900 is reduced by 
$1 billion based on the assumption that these 
proposed reductions in spending will neces- 
sarily require less federal borrowing and, 
therefore, a reduced interest payment. A re- 
duction of $1 billion in addition to the 6.3% 
across-the-board reduction, is proposed for 
the General Government function No. 800 to 
reduce further government administrative 
and operating costs. 
@ Mr. MORGAN, Mr. President, yester- 
day, we voted on an amendment to the 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 86 which 
would have cut $2.2 billion from the 
international affairs function in budget 
authority and $500 million in outlays. 
I voted against such a drastic cut in the 
Budget Committee’s recommendation 
because it would have seriously impaired 
our foreign policy commitments, it 
would have undermined the credibility 
of some of our policies and could have 
had an adverse effect on our domestic 
economy. 

Now, let me say that I have always 
been skeptical of some forms of our 
foreign assistance. We have had ample 
evidence in this program over the years 
of misjudgment and mismanagement. 
Even today, the perception prevails that 
we can no longer afford to spend tax 
dollars abroad as our economic problems 
at home increase, poverty pockets per- 
sist, and unemployment goes beyond the 
7-percent mark. But these are percep- 
tions that do not coincide with reality. 
Our international affairs budget makes 
a direct contribution toward the elimi- 
nation of our domestic ailments. 

Mr. President, my conditional ac- 
ceptance of the committee’s recommen- 
dations of $23.4 billion in budget au- 
thority and $9.5 billion in budget out- 
lays is based upon five considerations. 

First. The budget resolution is not 
binding. The committee already reduced 
outlays by $600 million compared to the 
President’s request of March 31. The 
Appropriations Committee could pro- 
pose further reductions and the partic- 
ular omission of specific countries or 
programs. I intend to examine carefully 
the list of States which may be bene- 
ficiaries of our assistance. 

Second. There is a basic obligation to 
assist where genuine need exists. We are 
prepared to help our neighbor next door 
or beyond the border or across the ocean. 
The condition of our neighbor will af- 
fect our own condition. Assistance can 
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improve stability which is vital for the 
well-being of our political system. How- 
ever, very little of our aid goes abroad 
in form of money: It includes the food 
for peace program, the Peace Corps, 
technical assistance, refugee, and dis- 
aster activities. To my mind, our for- 
eign aid will always be a bewildering 
mixture of charity and business, altru- 
ism and self-interest. 

Third. The security dimension of the 
international affairs budget makes emi- 
nent sense to me. It fully supports the 
objectives set out by the President with 
respect to Israel and Egypt as well as 
other countries in Africa and Central 
America. It also includes military credit 
sales and grant assistance. But security 
also has an economic component whether 
it is the production of weapons systems, 
continued employment or the stimula- 
tion of exports via the Export-Import 
Bank. 


Fourth. It is often forgotten that this 
budget function incorporates the ex- 
pense for the conduct of our foreign re- 
lations. In the light of recent develop- 
ments at our Embassies abroad, the 
maintenance of our diplomatic opera- 
tions is of utmost concern. These opera- 
tions include our international informa- 
tion activities, Radio Free Europe and 
the programs of the International Com- 
munication Agency as well as the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 

Fifth. Foreign assistance has its base 
in the towns and counties of our States. 
The tax dollars spend on this aspect of 
our international relations are trans- 
formed into services and commodities. 
During fiscal year 1979, North Carolina 
received about $70 million for the provi- 
sion of technical contracts abroad and 
the delivery of goods. Under the Public 
Law 480 program, $11.8 million were 
shiped overseas in form of agricultural 
products. By helping others, we are help- 
ing ourselves. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me 

say that by voting against this substan- 
tial reduction in our international affairs 
budget, I am not foreclosing the option 
of voting for smaller adjustments or 
against aid to specific countries. Never- 
theless, I remain aware of the fact that 
we reduced our foreign aid spending in 
relation to our gross national product 
from 2.3 percent in 1949 to 0.27 percent 
in 1978. We must retain a careful bal- 
ance between what is desirable and what 
is possible. 
@ Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
Senate Budget Committee’s proposed 
first budget resolution for fiscal year 
1981 represents more than just a bal- 
anced budget. It represents a radical de- 
parture from previously established 
policy priorities of the Senate and the 
American people. These reordered prior- 
ities, if enacted, will lead to an im- 
balance in the direction of Federal policy 
and threaten the long-term employment 
and economic stability of the country. 

Inflation obviously must be our pri- 
mary concern as we debate the budget for 
the fiscal year 1981. An annual inflation 
rate of 18 percent if it persists threatens 
the economic and political fabric of this 
country. 
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Both the President and the Congress 
appear intent on balancing the budget 
for the fiscal year beginning this October 
as a major step in the fight against in- 
flation. To the extent that a balanced 
budget will help in stemming the infia- 
tionary tide, I support the effort. But 
balanced budgets can be achieved in 
many ways. The path selected by the 
Senate Budget Committee, I believe, is 
the wrong one. Many of the decisions 
made during the Budget Committee’s 
deliberations will serve to worsen the in- 
flationary pressures and, as a result, will 
erase whatever salutory effects result 
from a budget in balance. 

Budgetary solutions for high inflation 
should be directed toward its underlying 
causes, in the present case, principally 
the rising cost of energy. We need an 
energy policy that will assist in the effort 
to reduce inflation while promoting self- 
sufficiency for this Nation. Yet the budg- 
et resolution as proposed by the Senate 
Budget Committee appears to move in 
the opposite direction. It does little to 
Spur energy conservation. It reduces 
funding for mass transit, a primary 
means for reducing present levels of 
energy usage. And it provides insufficient 
funds for assistance to those families and 
aon hardest hit by rising fuel 

Rather than providing a foundation for 
a solid and comprehensive energy policy 
designed to alleviate inflationary pres- 
sures, the Senate Budget Committee has 
chosen instead to increase defense spend- 
ing far beyond reasonable expectations. 
President Carter has embarked on a 
policy that insures real improvements in 
our defense capability. I support him in 
this effort. 

Now the Senate Budget Committee 
comes along and proposes more than a 
20-percent increase in the Defense De- 
partment’s capability to spend money in 
the next year. Frankly, I do not think 
they can spend this enormous sum wisely 
in such a short period of time. I fear that 
these excess funds will be spent foolishly 
simply because they are available. 

Make no mistake, I favor spending 
levels that are sufficient to provide for a 
strong national defense. These are dan- 
gerous times and we need to protect our- 
selves and our allies. But too much de- 
fense spending in a fragile economy is 
an invitation to disaster. Excessive de- 
fense spending authority turns into 
procurement contracts which translate 
rapidly into more inflation. 


Another major cause of our current 
inflation is the American economy’s poor 
productivity performance during the 
past decade and especially in the past 
few years. Most of those worried about 
lagging productivity point to the need for 
improved incentives to upgrade plant 
and equipment. Lost in this debate, but 
equally important for improving produc- 
tivity, I believe, are efforts to improve 
the employability and the skills of our 
work force. Unfortunately, the Senate 
Budget Committee recommends large 
cuts for many of the education, employ- 
ment, and training programs that may 
our best weapon against productivity 
osses. 
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As we all know, the composition and 
the skills of the work force in this coun- 
try are changing at an astonishing rate, 
perhaps unprecedented in our history. 
Our ability to adjust to these changes, 
however, has not kept pace and one of 
the results is a lack of synchronization 
between jobs and the people to fill them. 
What we now need, as much as better 
factories and shiny new equipment, are 
workers who can do the job. And that is 
what many of our employment, training 
and education programs are all about— 
to insure a better and long-lasting match 
between the skills of our workers, espe- 
cially our young workers, and the jobs 
that our economy is providing. Does it 
really make sense to cut these same pro- 
grams by large amounts in the namie of 
the fight against inflation? 

While this budget is supposedly fight- 
ing inflation, what is it doing to protect 
those most hurt by inflation? What it 
does is cut food stamps by several billion 
dollars. As I already mentioned, it cuts 
funds for low-income energy assistance. 
Does any Senator seriously believe that 
this is the proper way to fight inflation? 

Perhaps the greatest shortcomings of 
this budget resolution—more severe than 
its mistaken policies for fighting infla- 
tion—is the apparent unwillingness of 
the Budget Committee to face up to the 
prospect of recession. Both the Presi- 
dent’s economists and the Congressional 
Budget Office predict that a recession will 
occur within the next year. I realize that 
we have heard this song before, but I 
believe that this is the year when the 
threat of recession turns into reality. 
Factory orders have slowed and inven- 
tories are beginning to grow. Construc- 
tion—especially in the residential area— 
is in miserable shape. Consumer spend- 
ing has dropped for the past several 
months, and further deterioration ap- 
pears likely. Overall, the index of lead- 
ing indicators points toward a downslide. 
Many economists now believe that the 
recession may be much more severe than 
earlier predictions indicated. In sum, the 
long awaited recession may well be at 
hand and should certainly not be ignored 
or overlooked in the rush to a balanced 
budget. 

What does the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee propose to do about recession? It 
proposes spending cuts on programs that 
provide jobs in the most cost effective 
manner. That is how the Budget Com- 
mittee intends to deal with recession. I 
do not think it hyperbole to say that the 
budget resolution of the Senate Budget 
Commitee will result in a job loss of at 
least 500,000 jobs and possibly as high 
as 1 million jobs. 

Such a feedback would doom all pros- 
pects for a balanced budget. With an in- 
crease in unemployment, expenditures 
for unemployment insurance, food 
stamps, and other income-related as- 
sistance rise. At the same time, revenues 
fall with the loss of taxable income as- 
sociated with unemployment. CBO esti- 
mates that a one percentage point higher 
unemployment rate in calendar year 
1980—caused by lower economic growth 
than the CBO forecast—would reduce 
current law revenues for fiscal year 1981 
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by $20 to $22 billion and would increase 
spending for unemployment-related pro- 
grams by $5 to $7 billion. The effects on 
the deficit would reinforce each other 
causing the deficit to increase by $25 to 
$29 billion. Thus, the Senate Budget 
Committee’s priorities may trade lower 
spending now for higher spending in the 
future. 

In an economic situation such as exists 
today, our goals must be to stabilize the 
economy, to lower unemployment and to 
control inflation. We must adopt policies 
and programs which will lead toward the 
realization of all these goals. 

In this context, the Budget proposal 
is not in balance. Despite the fact that 
the bottom line reads zero the Senate 
Budget Committee has presented us with 
an unbalanced set of priorities. 

This set of priorities does not reflect 
the real possibility of an 8 percent un- 
employment rate in 1981, as indicated in 
the Congressional Budget Office’s range 
of economic projections for the next 
year. Nor does it reflect a response to 
the devastating impact the recession may 
have on State and local government 
budgets. Instead, this budget would cut 
Federal aid precisely where it is most 
needed. 

The budget before us is characterized 
by commitments to austerity and re- 
straint, a measure of which is appropri- 
ate given the high rate of inflation. But 
concern for inflation cannot be allowed 
to overshadow the grim prospects of ris- 
ing unemployment and lowered growth 
expected in the months ahead. 

At 8 percent unemployment, well over 
8 million persons would be counted as 
unemployed. The pool of “discouraged 
workers” who are not counted among the 
unemployed because they have stopped 
looking for work in despair of finding a 
job would include well over 1 million 
persons. And those working part time 
because no full-time work is available 
would climb beyond 4 million persons, 
bringing the number of persons who 
would be unemployed or underemployed 
to nearly 14 million. 

I find this magnitude of unemployment 
flatly unacceptable. And despite this dis- 
mal picture the Senate Budget Commit- 
tee has proposed that we phase out one 
of our most cost effective countercyclical 
fiscal policy programs. 


Countercyclical public service em- 
ployment is the most effective and least 
inflationary way to create jobs during 
a recession. Each new job created 
through PSE costs the U.S. Treasury less 
than other programs that benefit a 
broader spectrum of workers. With re- 
cent modifications, countercyclical PSE 
is highly effective in targeting jobs to 
the poorest and most disadvantaged 
workers. According to a National Acad- 
emy of Sciences study, PSE is now highly 
targeted to groups with labor market 
problems—of the new PSE enrollees dur- 
ing the first half of 1979. 24 percent had 
less than 12 years of education and 91 
percent were economically disadvan- 
taged. PSE provides these targeted 
groups with additional employment ex- 
perience, enhances their labor produc- 
tivity and works over the long term to 
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reduce wage inflation. PSE programs are 
not part of the inflation problem that is 
leading the economy into recession. They 
are part of the solution. 

Furthermore, if increased spending 
for defense causes a reduction in spend- 
ing for targeted public service employ- 
ment as the Senate Budget Committee 
recommends, then we will be trading sub- 
stantial amounts of unskilled employ- 
ment for skilled employment. 

By stimulating jobs for workers with 
far more skills and economic resources 
at the expense of unskilled workers at 
the poverty level, we simultaneously in- 
crease the potential for labor supply bot- 
tlenecks which contribute to inflation 
and lower the potential for disadvan- 
taged members of our workforce to find 
employment. The result is a structural 
bias in our economy toward stagflation. 

Reducing counter-cyclical assistance 
will exacerbate the financial situation of 
many urban areas. This Nation’s cities 
are in a weaker financial position now 
than they were during the past 2 years, 
which further raises their vulnerability 
to recession. According to a study re- 
cently released by the Joint Economic 
Committee, the percentage of cities 
with operating deficits increased between 
1978 and 1979, and by 1980 a greater 
proportion of cities are anticipating defi- 
cits than are anticipating surpluses.” So 
while the Federal Government may bal- 
ance its budget by cutting spending 
sharply, it may do so at the expense of a 
more severe recession and larger local 
government deficits. As Federal fiscal 
policy tightens and the recession 
worsens, local government deficits will 
rise. Thus, much of the burden for bal- 
ancing the Federal budget will be shifted 
to local government tax policies which 
bear mostly heavily on low-income 
groups. 

If Congress is to impose drastic spend- 
ing cuts in health, education, employ- 
ment and training and other social pro- 
grams for whatever reason, then it must 
do so in a more rational and thorough 
manner than is presently proposed. The 
Senate Budget Committee has reviewed 
the President’s carefully constructed 
budget and has recommended draconi- 
an revisions in programs that have his- 
torically received the strong support of 
the Senate. While some revisions may 
certainly be necessary, we in the Senate 
have a responsibility to the American 
public to insure that these revisions are 
not based on election year political ex- 
pediency, but rather are based on de- 
tailed research and well reasoned argu- 
ments. For example, the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources has worked 
for the past year to reduce the cost of 
some higher education programs by sev- 
eral hundred million dollars while en- 
suring the continued provision of essen- 
tial services. These cost reductions will 
represent real savings—but they were 
not achieved overnight. 

Mr. President, in 1978 the Congress 
passed the “Full Employment and Bal- 
anced Growth Act” which set forth eco- 
nomic goals for employment, growth and 
inflation. Unfortunately, last year’s 
budget did not provide a balanced ap- 
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proach to these economic factors, and 
this year’s budget takes us so far off 
track from achieving these goals that 
both the President and the Senate 
Budget Committee have had to revise the 
timetable for their realization. Not only 
is this regretable, it is a clear indication 
of a departure from our established pol- 
icy priorities. I urge the Budget Commit- 
tee members and the Senate as a whole 
not to become so entangled in the poli- 
tics of budget balancing that we lose 
sight of balancing our economic priori- 
ties. 

I do not believe that the budget before 
us represents a balanced economic policy 
which addresses unemployment and 
growth as well as inflation. The long 
term economic stability of this country is 
far too important to be relegated to 
secondary concern for short term polit- 
ical gains. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that, when the 
Senate resumes consideration of this res- 
olution tomorrow, Mr. COHEN be recog- 
nized to call up his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be in 
order at this time to order the yeas and 
nays on the Cohen amendment while we 
have plenty of Senators here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that, upon the 
disposition of the amendment by Mr. 
COHEN, Mr, Cranston be recognized to 
call up his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to explain the amendment. 
The amendment I will call up tomorrow 
will not be my substitute amendment 
that has already been discussed at some 
length. It will be an amendment relating 
to the veterans function. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rec- 
ord will so show. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I did 
not hear the last colloquy between the 
Senator and the Senator from California. 
Did the Senator indicate some order of 
calling up amendments beyond the 
Cohen amendment? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Senator 
CRANSTON is going to follow the Cohen 
amendment. But it is not his substitute 
amendment. 

Mr. BAKER. It is not going to interfere 
with any amendment to the Cohen 
amendment. 

Mr. CRANSTON. No, it has no rela- 
tionship with the Cohen amendment. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
now be a period for transaction of 
routine morning business not to exceed 
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30 minutes and that Senators may speak 
therein up to 5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REPENT, NORTH CAROLINA, 
PENCE IS HERE 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, we all 
know that eternal vigilance is a price 
that we pay for freedom and that we 
have to be constantly on guard for those 
things that would invade our freedom. 

A matter of some concern to me of late 
has been the action of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in a number of 
fields. 

One is its action with regard to the 
authority given to it some years ago con- 
cerning corruption of public officials in 
State and local governments. Let me 
make it clear, in the beginning, that no 
one abhors corruption in public office 
more than I do. 

As attorney general of my State for 6 
years, I constantly was involved in mat- 
ters concerning State government. 

But I sometimes wonder if the FBI, 
through its agents and others, is not 
becoming somewhat intimidating and 
threatening toward State and local pub- 
lic officials. 

Of course, the FBI has always had 
jurisdiction over corruption in Federal 
office, as it should have. But some couple 
of years ago the Attorney General of 
the United States held a press conference 
in which he announced that at that time 
there were a number of Governors of the 
States and, as I recall, sheriffs, who were 
under investigation for public corruption. 

I thought at that time that such state- 
ments on the part of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States did a disservice 
to the Governors of the 50 States of 
America and to the thousands and thou- 
sands of public officials who are serving 
honorably and well. However, I thought 
perhaps it was a comment of the moment 
and I did not protest it at the time. 

But just recently a new FBI agent by 
the name of Robert L. Pence was as- 
signed to head the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation office in North Carolina. 

After arriving in our State, a State 
where clean government is a habit and 
has been, he proceeded to hold a press 
conference. In an interview with the 
Raleigh News and Observer, he stated 
that the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
was going after corruption at all levels of 
government in the State, and he said— 

Indications are that there is a quite fertile 
field for this sort of thing in North Carolina. 


I think, as the Raleigh News and Ob- 
server said, that the FBI had better put 
up or shut up. 

If it has any evidence that there is cor- 
ruption on the part of any public official 
in North Carolina, whether it is on a 
State level, a county or city level, what- 
ever, then it ought to come forth with it. 
But an agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment should not, through its agents, in- 
dict all political officials of a State and its 
subdivisions by such broad indictments 
as this in the public press. 

Whether or not his statement was 
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meant to encourage those with knowl- 
edge of wrongdoing to come forth, or 
whether he meant it as an act of intimi- 
dation to insure cooperation, and so 
forth, as we know the Bureau has done 
in the past, is not clear. But I do not be- 
lieve that it is proper for any law en- 
forcement agency, whether it is a State, 
county, the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, or the Internal Revenue Service, to 
paint with a broad brush such charges 
against public officials or citizens of any 
State. I think it does a disservice to the 
Bureau and to the people involved. 

I spent 4 years on the Intelligence 
Committee, During that period of time, 
along with Senator MONDALE of Minne- 
sota, now the Vice President, and Senator 
ScHWEIKER of Pennsylvania, we looked 
into domestic intelligence in this country. 
As the reports and records reflect, there 
were some rather shocking incidents that 
took place carried on by the Bureau and 
by the Internal Revenue Service. I had 
hoped that this sort of thing was over. I 
regret that, according to the recent re- 
ports, the charter for the Bureau, the 
CIA and other intelligence agencies may 
fall by the wayside. I do think that such 
statements as this, however, should be 
brought to the attention of the public. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial which appeared in 
the Raleigh News and Observer on 
May 5, 1980, entitled, “Repent, North 
Carolina, Pence is Here,” be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REPENT, N.C., PENCE IS HERE 

Special Agent Robert L. Pence, who heads 
Federal Bureau of Investigation operations 
in North Carolina, swept a rather broad brush 
across the state in an interview with The 
News and Observer. Stating that the FBI 
would be going after corruption at all levels 
of government in the state, newcomer Pence 
said, “Indications are that there is a quite 
fertile field for this sort of thing in North 
Carolina.” 

Pence has just made a put-up or shut-up 
pronouncement. North Carolinians long have 
taken pride in the low number of cases of 
public corruption, at least major corruption, 
that are turned up at the state and local 
level. Pence implies that Tar Heels just 
haven't been looking hard enough. 

In this large and populous state with its 
100 counties and municipalities galore, it 
would be a miracle if every government of- 
ficial or department had clean hands. More 
power to Pence if he can uncover major 
graft. But it’s still a bit sloppy for an FBI 
man fresh on the scene to suggest that North 
Carolina and the 49 other states may be like 
peas in a pod. 

For one thing, at the state level, North 
Carolina has had viligance in the state Audi- 
tor’s Office on the spending of state money. 
Local affairs get pretty close scrutiny from 
organizations like the Local Government 
Commission, the N.C. League of Municipali- 
ties and the N.C. Association of County Com- 
missioners. Good training for loca] and state 
Officials Is offered by the Institute of Govern- 
ment. By and large, too, the state’s news- 
papers have a reputation for detecting hands 
in the public till. 

Nevertheless, Pence says he has indica- 
tions that there is material for investigation 
in North Carolina. His statement was a sig- 
nal to encourage Tar Heels to supply the FBI 
with any information they have about cor- 
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ruption. They should certainly do so, al- 
though it wouldn't be fair to call Pence col- 
lect with penny-ante stuff. 

Meanwhile, the G-man from Charlotte 
should get out into the state and meet a lot 
of the public Officials in state and local gov- 
ernment, He needs to size them up. More, 
he needs the help of the honest ones if he 
is really on to something and not just making 
a grand entrance on his new turf. 


THE INAUGURATION OF BILL L. 
ATCHLEY AS PRESIDENT OF 
CLEMSON UNIVERSITY 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, due to 
the information explosion we have en- 
countered over the last several decades, 
it is difficult to say that the educated 
man or woman can be produced in 4 
years of college or 2 or more years of 
graduate school. In fact, with so much 
to be learned, we stand a chance of pro- 
ducing the best informed generations 
but the least educated. 

Today we face a myriad of complex 
problems: High inflation, increasing 
energy costs, decreasing productivity, 
decreasing resources and crises abroad. 
The problems of the future will not be 
any fewer or any less complex. 

Like many institutions, our colleges 
and universities will have to face these 
new challenges and others. Shifting en- 
rollments and escalating service de- 
mands in an era of fiscal restraint along 
with the search to solve complex prob- 
lems will test the creative capacity of 
our Nation’s educational leaders. South 
Carolina’s diverse private and public 
postsecondary schools are headed by 
administrators who bring outstanding 
personal and professional skills to those 
challenges. 


Among them is Bill L. Atchley, the 
new president of Clemson University. 
Not only does Mr. Atchley recognize the 
challenge, he understands the prob- 
lem—the need to “stimulate real initia- 
tive, encourage real innovation, and 
nurture creativity.” His recent inaugural 
address and the remarks of Robert L. 
Clodius, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Universities and Land- 
Grant Colleges, upon Mr. Atchley’s in- 
auguration have relevance to all who are 
concerned with the future. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that President Atchley’s in- 
augural address and Mr. Clodius’ speech 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The speeches follow: 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS BY BILL L. ATCHLEY 

Distinguished guests. Ladies and gentle- 
men. This is a great occasion and an historic 
day in the life of Clemson University. On a 
more personal level, it is the highest honor 
and the greatest privilege I have ever re- 
ceived. 

It is not every day that a man has the 
opportunity to be invested formally with the 
authority to take the helm of a major land- 
grant university—a people’s university with 
& rich tradition of public service that is fast 
approaching the century mark. It is every 
day, however, that debts continue to grow to 
the many people who bring such an institu- 
tion and such an individual together for 
suc’: an occasion. I would like to take just a 
me nent to pay tribute to some of those 
people: First, to my personal “Rock of Gi- 
braltar,” my wife, Pat; to my three chil- 
dren; and to the other members of our fami- 
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lies—all of whom have given me the kind of 
support and encouragement which can only 
come from a family whose members believe 
strongly in each other. Next, to some old and 
many new friends and colleagues, who have 
enriched my life, broadened my horizons, 
and lifted my vision. 

I pay sincere tribute to the eight men who 
have held the office I now hold, and a spe- 
cial tribute to the late Dr. Robert Franklin 
Poole and to Dr. Robert Cook Edwards—men 
who in their own unmistakable ways led 
Clemson University through four decades of 
the greatest achievement and growth in this 
institution’s ninety-two year history. And I 
offer my sincerest thanks and words of great 
respect to the members of our Board of 
Trustees—a group of gentlemen whose wis- 
dom and guidance, and whose dedicated 
stewardship, have enabled Clemson Univer- 
sity to benefit millions of South Carolinians 
of all ages. 

To all these people who have established 
such a rich heritage and such high stand- 
ards, and have built for Clemson University 
such a great foundation for the future, and 
to all the other people who have helped 
make it possible for me to stand here today 
to respond to the challenges which have 
been put before us: I say, thank you from 
the bottom of my heart. 

It is customary in inaugural ceremonies 
for one to give a formal response to the chal- 
lenges put forth; to outline the planks of 
his academic platform; and to share his edu- 
cational philosophy. I intend to meet those 
obligations, but I would prefer to approach 
it this way: Let’s you and I just do a little 
“thinking out loud” together—about why I 
am here, why you are here, what Clemson 
really means to all of us, and how we all fit 
into that busy, complex, sometimes confus- 
ing but always exciting world beyond the 
boundaries of this campus. 

I was sitting here a few moments ago, 
thinking about how much Dr. Clodius has 
given us to consider in his very thoughtful 
and, excellent address. I was also thinking 
about the words of the distinguished speak- 
ers who took part in our energy symposium 
this week. The energy problems and the role 
higher education should play in dealing with 
that problem are, indeed, central questions 
facing us today. But the energy problem, and 
the frustration and the sense of helpless- 
hess we sometimes feel in the face of that 
problem, have their roots in an even more 
fundamental problem. 

James Reston, of “The New York Times,” 
has written: 

Our age has been described as the Age of 
Materialism, We are increasingly discovering 
that it has been an Age of Emptiness. Ulti- 
mately, every human being yearns to feel 
that there is some inner and deeper meaning 
to his life than just being and accumulating. 
Modern man is discovering that materialism 
is not enough, that spirituality is real. 

James Reston called it “an Age of Empti- 
ness.” The academic platform which I propose 
for Clemson University—and the educational 
philosophy out of which our “Blueprint for 
Tomorrow“ on this campus will emerge— are 
to a great extent my response to what would 
become an “Age of Emptiness.” 

My platform and philosophy are really 
Suggestions for how we can begin to dis- 
cover again that creative spirit of self-re- 
Mance which is in us all. We will need that 
spirit to deal with a world in which we sud- 
denly, and painfully, have discovered that we 
do not have endless water; we do not have 
infinite croplands; or so many other natural 
resources we have taken for granted for so 
long. 

My academic platform and educational 
philosophy are straightforward and clear. 
Here are the five major points of my plat- 
form: 


One—we are going to continue to develop 
academic excellence at Clemson University, 
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and to build upon the dedicated faculty who 
are now here. Our top priority will still be to 
produce superbly educated men and women 
who have been exposed to high quality, 
broadly based teaching. These young men 
and women will leave this campus ready to 
assume productive, creative, and meaningful 
positions in our economy and leadership roles 
in American society. 

To strengthen academic quality means that 
we must continue to seek some necessary re- 
sources—human resources, financial re- 
sources, and safe and effective teaching 
facilities and laboratories—because these 
will enable our teachers to teach, and our 
graduates to compete, in the fierce competi- 
tion of the real world. 

Providing our students with a broad-based 
education which still focuses on preparing 
for careers in important fields like agricul- 
ture, engineering, textiles, forestry, archi- 
tecture, and all the other professions we 
serve, will require that we give those students 
a meaningful exposure to science, technol- 
ogy, the social sciences, the humanities, and 
the arts. 

With that commitment to a broad-based 
education in mind, I am delighted to an- 
nounce today that we have obtained a “seed 
grant“ of $250,000 from private sources to 
begin as soon as possible the necessary archi- 
tectural and engineering studies for a per- 
forming arts center on the Clemson campus. 

I will announce soon the specific details of 
this grant, but I want to emphasize that we 
intend to look to the private sector for the 
funds to construct this badly needed facil- 
ity. I am convinced the private sector will 
recognize the value of such an important 
investment in the future of our most impor- 
tant national resource—the minds, values, 
and attitudes of our young people and future 
leaders. 

Number two.—We at Clemson are going to 
live and work by the conviction that knowl- 
edge itself is important, that it is, in fact, 
superior to material things, and that means 
we are going to continue to strengthen our 
research capabilities and our extension and 
other public service activities. 

We're all familiar with the proverb that if 
you give a man a fish, you give him one meal 
for one day. But if you teach him how to 
fish, you have given him self-reliance and 
helped him for a lifetime. You see, the gift 
of knowledge is better than the gift of 
things. The gift of things makes people sub- 
ject to, and dependent on, those things. But 
the gift of knowledge makes people free. 

Clemson University will continue to de- 
velop knowledge—and to make that kowl- 
edge available to people. To accomplish this, 
we intend to press ahead to obtain state 
funding to build a continuing education cen- 
ter on this campus, a project which was ap- 
proved by the people of South Carolina 
through their General Assembly a few years 
ago and again last year, but had to be 
postponed. Well, we can't afford to wait any 
longer. The more than 20,000 men and 
women, from all walks of life, who attend 
continuing education courses offered by 
Clemson University each year, are living 
proof of the immediate need of this center 
to serve the people of this state. 

Number three.—We at Clemson are going 
to be willing to be productive, and willing 
to know the value of effort. 

As Robert Frost once said: “The world is 
full of willing people; some willing to work 
and the rest willing to let them.” All of us— 
the faculty, students, administrators and 
staff, on campus and throughout the 46 coun- 
ties, are going to work hard for Clemson Uni- 
versity, or we're not going to be at Clemson 
University. It’s that simple. 

At the same time, we are going to provide 
the kind of leadership to this University 
which will stimulate real initiative, encour- 
age real innovation, and nurture creativity. 
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I am talking about maintaining a climate 
where people have the freedom to make mis- 
takes. But at the same time, they will have 
the incentive that comes from knowing that 
effectiveness and innovation in the classroom, 
in the laboratory, and in working with the 
public will be recognized, and more impor- 
tantly, will be rewarded. 

Number four—we are going to have good 
communications, open communications, and 
effective communications in everything we 
do. Just last Friday I announced the broad 
details of a new governing council for the 
University, and I am going to continue to 
simplify and open up administrative struc- 
ture and procedures wherever possible. I have 
no illusions about creating any perfect orga- 
nizational structures. We are a people's uni- 
versity, run by people, run for people, and as 
human beings will do, we will make some 
mistakes. But a fear of failure is not going 
to be an obstacle to any of us in our thinking 
or in our attitude about innovation. 

Good communication will also characterize 
our relationships with all the people con- 
nected with the University so that faculty, 
students, staff, alumni, and supporters can be 
brought together in an atmosphere where we 
listen to each other instead of talking at 
each other. We will also communicate more 
effectively with the General Assembly, with 
other members of state government, with 
leaders in agriculture and industry, with the 
Commission on Higher Education, with our 
sister institutions of higher education, and 
with our colleagues at all levels in education 
in the state. 

We want people to know and to understand 
that we at Clemson University take pride in 
our tradition of being good and efficient man- 
agers of our funds and our resources, We 
want people to know that all—all—of our 
budgets and funding requests are based on 
identifiable and demonstrated needs and pro- 
grams for this state and not on rhetoric or 
political games. 

We want people to understand that we all 
must work to find some way to keep the cost 
of a college education within the reach of the 
average family, a situation which grows more 
critical each year. 

We want those people who have the idea 
that higher education in South Carolina has 
been overfunded, especially at the expense 
of elementary and secondary education, to 
know that this idea is both unwarranted 
and false. It is also dangerous. We should 
insist on the best at all levels of our educa- 
tion system, rather than attack higher 
education, which plays such an essential role 
in the health and well-being of our economy 
and the ultimate quality of our lives. 


Now here is my fifth and final point: We 
at Clemson will dedicate ourselves to try to 
realize our full potential as a land-grant 
university, an institution, as Dr. Clodius has 
indicated, which is uniquely capable of 
bringing together the perspectives and the 
best minds in agriculture, engineering, all 
the other technologies and sciences, and the 
liberal arts. In the environment of the land- 
grant university, we are challenged to bring 
these areas together to consider all the as- 
pects of problems like energy, the world food 
shortage, and the environment, to name only 
a few. The challenge is to develop the new 
technology to deal with those problems, and 
at the same time develop the new strategies 
to educate people about those problems and 
help them make whatever adjustments they 
must make in their attitudes and lifestyles. 


The “band-aid” approach just won't work 
any longer for the “materialistic” problems 
of things like energy and hunger. There just 
is no magic solution out there somewhere 
to the problems of dwindling fuel reserves 
and growing enough food to help feed the 
world. The key, again, does not lie in a 
“materialistic” approach. The key is to re- 
kindle that spirit of creativity and self- 
reliance I was referring to earlier. It is the 
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kind of spirit we must have to develop an 
entirely new way of looking at ourselves and 
our world. 

It is in that spirit that I have proposed 
and will continue to seek, the consensus and 
the means to establish an energy research 
and development center on this campus, 
making use, extensively I might add, of fa- 
cilities and expertise that already exist at 
Clemson. The center I envision will represent 
a true partnership of scholarship, govern- 
ment, industry, and agriculture. It will en- 
able our state to make the wisest and most 
efficient use possible of the state’s resources 
and money by serving as a “site of coordina- 
tion“ for researchers from universities and 
colleges, industey and agriculture, and other 
state agencies and programs. 

The “energy-environment-economic” crisis 
is one which will dominate our attention in 
the quarter-century ahead. We need right 
now to begin exploring that problem as it 
affects us here in our own backyard. We 
should not wait in vain on some other state 
or the federal government to develop a solu- 
tion to meet our unique needs. And we should 
not be lulled into believing that a frag- 
mented, “everybody-going-his-own-way” ap- 
proach will get the job done here in South 
Carolina. We need an intelligent, efficient, and 
well-coordinated effort to find just the right 
combination of conservation, new technology, 
and ways to produce some fundamental 
changes in public attitudes and values if 
we are to have any hope of overcoming the 
energy problem this state will face over the 
next quarter century. 

There, then, are my academic platform, 
some of the challenges we face, and some- 
thing of the educational philosophy by which 
I propose to lead Clemson University in the 
decade of the 1980's. Let me now summarize 
my five points: 

One—We will continue to develop academic 
excellence at Clemson University. 

Two— We will continue to believe that 
knowledge is one of the most important 
treasures in life and the gift of knowledge 
is Clemson's most important obligation. 

Three—We will work hard, work smart, and 
be innovative in everything we do. 

Four—We are going to have good commu- 
nications, and be good communicators, both 
on and off-campus. 

Five—We are going to realize more com- 
pletely our potential as a land-grant univer- 
sity, a unique institution among all the sys- 
tems of education known to man. 


That ultimately is my vision for Clemson 
University—an institution that has meant 
much to South Carolina, but which can and 
will mean much, much more in the future. 
We want to focus on our strengths and what 
makes us different, what sets us apart from, 
not what makes us similar to other institu- 
tions. Our goal is to become more truly a 
“people’s university” and to work in close 
partnership with the people of this state and 
with our sister institutions in the state to 
create a stronger and more innovative system 
of higher education—a system which will be 
the envy of, and a model for, the entire 
nation. 


Ladies and gentlemen, Clemson University 
faces great challenges, but also great oppor- 
tunities in the future. With the energy prob- 
lem here at home, with the world beginning 
to call on us for more and more food, and 
with the vast infusion of new industries and 
new people coming into South Carolina in 
the decades ahead, Clemson will have oppor- 
tunities to serve and responsibilities to meet 
the likes of which we have never imagined. 

Clemson has a great tradition, and now— 
the future is moving toward us. We have two 
options. We can face the future as people 
expecting to live in an “Age of Emptiness.” 
Or we can face the future with a spirit which 
recognizes that materialism and material 
things alone are not the answer. 
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It is a spirit which can deal with the fact 
that we may have to sacrifice some things 
we have grown accustomed to, that we may 
not be as powerful as we once thought we 
were, but which also realizes that change is 
not always bad, and it can be planned for, 
and it can lead us on to new and greater 
adventures. It is a spirit expressed well by 
Alfred Lord Tennyson in a poem entitled 
Ulysses.“ Ulysses is sitting at home, alone, 
tired, thinking about his adventures and his 
younger days, remembering the excitement 
he felt when he thought he could beat the 
world. But he doesn't dwell on the past. He 
suddenly looks out of his house to the sea 
and his ship, and thinks of the future, and 
he says: 


There lies the port: the vessel puffs her sail. 
There gloom the dark broad seas 
Come, my friends, 

‘Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 


His words will serve as my response, and 
the response of Clemson University, to the 
challenges laid before us today and which 
we will surely face tomorrow. His goals and 
our goals are these: 

To strive, 

To seek, 

To find, 

And not to yield. 

‘Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Come, my Clemson friends. We still have 
much to accomplish. 

THE ENERGY PARADOX AND THE UNIVERSITY 
CHALLENGE 


(By Robert L. Clodius) 

There is a myth widespread in our land 
that being president of a large, complex uni- 
versity is an impossible job. If this were true, 
you might think that, with my Latin name, 
I am here before friends and countrymen, as 
was Anthony at Caesar's funeral, to bury Bill 
Atchley, not even to praise him. But because 
a university is not an impossible thing, but a 
beautiful and vital institution, and because 
this is not a funeral but a celebration, I am 
here to challenge him—and with him, Clem- 
son University. 

As difficult as it may be at times to manage, 
the university is an old and honored institu- 
tion. In fact, it is the oldest continuously ex- 
isting social institution in the world with the 
exception of the Althing in Iceland and the 
Church of Rome. Governments have come 
and gone. Cultures have arisen, flourished, 
and died. But the university has been in con- 
tinuous existence since its founding in the 
12th century—and there is precious little evi- 
dence of senility. Simply maintaining a tra- 
dition of that sort is an awesome responsibil- 
ity—and an invigorating challenge to a Uni- 
versity president. 

Institutions, of course, exist only so long 
as they satisfy a need or fulfill a necessary 
function. What is it about the university that 
has enabled it to survive cataclysmic changes 
in cultures, governments, societies—what 
have you—for almost nine centuries so far? 

Thomas Carlyle once wrote that “the true 
university is . a collection of books”; and, 
at one period in British history, Oxford and 
Cambridge were considered in just that 
way—as a collection of books. Their faculties 
were repositories of information which they 
passed on to students unchanged and un- 
challenged, making them in fact simply ex- 
tensions of the library. 

That would satisfy two of the functions of 
the university as I see it—the preservation 
and transmission of the known body of 
knowledge. 

However, no institution limited simply to 
the preservation and transmission of a body 
of stable knowledge could have survived al- 
most nine centuries of societal upheavals. 
The word “university” derives from the same 
Old French word that gives us “universe” and 
“universal,” all connoting “whole” or “en- 
tire.” 
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A third function—that of expanding and 
extending knowledge—must be added. In the 
sciences, we call this process research“; in 
the liberal arts, it is more commonly known 
as “scholarship.” In either case, it is the 
search for truth. 

Perhaps I should have said truths—in the 
plural. Truth is a slippery thing. One per- 
son's truth is another person's belief or 
faith. Yesterday's truths are apt to be to- 
day's historical curiosities. The kind of truth 
that is in the university's province is based 
on fact, and is more of a process than it is 
a fixed entity. A question is asked. All the 
known information bearing on the answer 
is assembled and arranged in some sort of 
logical or meaningful order. From this, an 
hypothesis—a prediction, if you wish—is 
suggested. An experiment is organized to 
close the circle—to check the facts, the rea- 
soning, the projections, and finally to tie the 
thing back together again. A truth is in this 
way established. But it is a conditional 
truth—conditional only upon the repetition 
of the facts, assumptions, and so forth of the 
self-consistent system in which it was ob- 
tained. And it is apt to raise more questions 
sometimes than it answers. 


This method of pursuing the truth lends 
itself admirably to analysis, and it is often 
charged that the university dissipates its in- 
tellectual energies finding out more and more 
about less and less. But the process is also 
applicable to synthesis—to the fashioning of 
larger truths from a number of smaller 
ones—of bringing together relevant knowl- 
edge from disparate fields to attack complex 
problems. Because it includes in its juris- 
diction all the fields of learning that man- 
kind has been able to identify and organize, 
the university is uniquely equipped for at- 
tacking problems and answering questions 
requiring this type of approach. 


To this, the pioneers who gave us the land- 
grant concept added another function—that 
of social responsibility. These institutions, as 
Jonathan Turner, the architect of the land- 
grant philosophy, put it, were to cover “all 
possible knowledge and all modes of sci- 
ence: abstract, mixed, and practical.” They 
were to be involved in the society in which 
they existed, not insulated from it. Thomas 
Clemson would certainly have agreed with 
Ezra Cornell's statement that “I would found 
an institution in which any person could 
find instruction in any study.” And he would 
have added that his institution should also 
conduct research and provide public service 
in all those studies. 


This, then, as I see it, is the university. 
Its basic functions are to preserve, organize, 
expand, and transmit knowledge through 
the employment of a rigorous method of 
thought based on the establishment of veril- 
fiable truths—and to train disciples in the 
use of this method. That’s a mouthful. The 
Germans of the 18th century shortened it 
to two words: lernfreiheit—and lehrfrei- 
heit—freedom of investigation, freedom of 
learning, freedom for the teacher and free- 
dom for the student—the unfettered search 
for truth. 


Considering these functions—and the dis- 
tinction with which they have been dis- 
charged by America’s state and land-grant 
universities—the long survival of the uni- 
versity is hardly a mystery. No other insti- 
tution is so uniquely qualified for attacking 
civilization’s most basic problems. 


Take, for instance, the matter of energy, 
which has been the symposium topic here. 
Energy, of course, is about as basic as things 
can get. Without it, there is no movement, 
and without movement there is no life. At 
first, there was only the energy manufac- 
tured by the human machine from the food 
he ate. At some point, man learned to po- 
tentiate the muscle-power use of this en- 
ergy by inventing tools like levers and 
wheels. And then he enlisted the more power- 
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ful muscles of animals harnessed to the 
tools. 

Well, one thing led to another to arrive 
at today's highly technological society—a 
society that simply could not have been 
created and could not continue to exist 
without the massive consumption of energy. 

The energy-fueled changes that have been 
made since 1859 when Colonel Drake's Penn- 
sylvania oil well came in have exercised a 
controlling influence on our social and spir- 
itual environments. They have altered our 
concepts of time and space and even of 
their use. They have taken us from the 
farms to the cities and back again to sub- 
urbia and exurbia. They have taken us out 
of the fields and put us behind desks in 
offices where the climate is completely con- 
trolled by man-made, energy-fueled ma- 
chines. They have made possible—perhaps 
even demanded—big business, big labor, and 
big government. 

By contributing to the increase in the 
average life span, they have made available 
to us a wealth of mature judgment and ex- 
perience no society before us has ever had, 
a fact emphasized by someone's statement 
that because life was nasty, brutish, and 
short, ancient history is largely a record of 
juvenile delinquency. They have eliminated 
the economic justification for slavery and 
yet made possible for each of us to have 
more “servants” than the wealthiest king in 
an earlier age. They have altered—and are 
altering—our concept of human labor. They 
have changed formal education from the 
privilege of the few of the necessity of the 
many, both for the society and for the 
individual, They have, in plain fact, altered 
every conceivable aspect of our lives. 

And now, as everyone knows, we are faced 
with an energy crisis. 

The most apparent manifestation of this 
crisis for most people are the lines at the 
gas pumps and the alarming increases we 
have to pay for gasoline. If this were all 
there was to it, we could perhaps write it 
off as inconvenience—a serious inconveni- 
ence, certainly—but still only an inconveni- 
ence that could be solved by conservation, 
greater use of mass transportation, and the 
like. 

But there are far more serious manifes- 
tations. The realization that the world’s sup- 
ply of petroleum is finite and that it is being 
exhausted at an alarming rate has already 
affected not just our national but also the 
international economy. It has provided the 
federal government with yet another reason 
for increasing the bureaucracy and estab- 
lishing rules and regulations affecting our 
daily lives. It has placed unaccustomed 
wealth and international power in the hands 
of countries, some of which apparently 
cannot use that power wisely or responsibly. 

The person who wrote the article about 
petroleum in the Columbia Encyclopedia had 
a simple solution. It is worth remember- 
ing,” he wrote, “that the pursuit of happi- 
ness was not unknown before 1859." when 
Colonel Drake’s oil well made petroleum a 
practical source of energy for us. 

But, actually, that is no solution at all. 
More changes have been brought about in 
our lives in just the last century and a half 
than were made in our entire previous bis- 
tory. These changes are fundamental. We 
have built a man-made civilization based on 
the massive consumption of energy, and 
there is simply no going back. We could not, 
for instance, even feed today’s population 
with only the energy sources available to us 
in the middle of the last century. 

Nor do we need to go back if the supply 
of energy were the only problem. We have 
vast deposits of coal. The sun still shines, 
and if it stopped, we wouldn’t have any wor- 
ries. We wouldn’t be here to worry. We al- 
ready have a tremendously powerful source 
of energy in atomic fission. Atomic fusion 
could, in theory, give us an almost inexhaust- 
ible source of cheap energy. And the history 
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of science teaches us that there are un- 
doubtedly other sources out there somewhere 
that we don't know about yet. 

The difficulty is that each of these sources, 
as do our present ones, for that matter, bring 
with them serious consequences involving 
almost every aspect of the quality of our 
lives. Even, as the amount of energy used 
in increases and the power of the energy 
multiplies, life itself, somewhere on the 
planet, is threatened. Drake's discovery, 
threatened the extinction of the whale. The 
use of petroleum has contributed to the 
pollution of the atmosphere, has made us 
significantly dependent economically upon 
unstable foreign governments, and has 
caused large areas of our fields and for- 
ests to be paved over with concrete and as- 
phalt. Atomic power has the ability to de- 
stroy us by explosion in war or by poisoning 
our atmosphere by accident. The develop- 
ment of atomic fusion as a practical source of 
energy seems years and billions of dollars 
away, and will bring with it consequences 
we can't even imagine now. 

This, then, is the paradox of energy: we 
can’t live without it—massive amounts of 
it—but we're not at all certain we can live 
with it, literally and figuratively. We have 
come to depend vitally—I used the word de- 
liberately—upon an almost unbelievably 
powerful servant. With his—or her—help, 
we have constructed a world of our own 
creation. But the servant seems constantly 
threatening to become a monster—a monster 
which, in providing us with the muscle 
power we must have to keep running the 
civilization we have created for ourselves, 
intrudes upon every aspect of our lives— 
our atmosphere, our environment, our econ- 
omy, our health, our national security—our 
whole human ecology. 

Nowhere else except at the university do 
we have the abilities, the knowledge, the 
insights to deal with such a universal prob- 
lem: the scientists to establish and test the 
laws relating to the release of energy; the 
engineers to develop the technology for using 
it; the economists to explore the effect of 
its use on our economy; the health scientists 
to determine its consequences for our phys- 
ical well-being, and the plant and animal 
scientists for the effect on our food supply; 
the earth and atmospheric scientists to ex- 
plore how it will alter our environment; and 
surely the historians, psychologists, and so- 
clologists, to determine the consequences for 
our culture and our society, 

The energy crisis, in other words, chal- 
lenges the university to do that which no 
other institution can do: to bring to bear 
on our most serious problems the totality— 
the universe—of knowledge through a sys- 
tematic, fact-based exploration. In this in- 
stance, it is to provide for us—for all of us— 
an alternate source of energy sufficient to our 
expanding needs without creating, at the 
same time, a monster that could be as de- 
structive as the energy is beneficial. 

It is a tough challenge. But no one ever 
said that being a university president was 
an easy job. Good luck, Bill Atchley. We're 
all depending on you, on Clemson University, 
and those other great public universities that 
have taken as their mission the provision of 
instruction, research, and public service of 
the highest quality. The challenges is not 
somewhere outside. The challenge is right 
here within the boundaries of this lovely 
place. It is to take the massive problems that 
confront society, with all their paradoxes, to 
deal with them on the highest levels of re- 
search and scholarship, and to bring them 
to human scale and understanding. 


MRS. GORSLINE TO BE HONORED 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, on June 
22, the Des Plaines, Ill., Public Library 
board of directors will honor Mrs. 
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S&avena Ahbe Gorsline for her 20 years 
of service as a member of the library 
board. I would like to commend Mrs. 
Gorsline for her long and dedicated serv- 
ice to her community and the other 
members of the library board for recog- 
nizing her contribution. 

Mrs. Gorsline, a native of Des Plaines, 
Was appointed to the library board in 
1960. Since that time, the Des Plaines 
Public Library has almost tripled its 
number of volumes and has increased by 
150 percent the population it serves. Dur- 
ing Mrs. Gorsline’s tenure, the library 
also added a bookmobile service which 
brings the wonderful world of books di- 
rectly to 22 neighborhoods in Des 
Plaines. 

A charter member of the Des Plaines 
Historical Society, Mrs. Gorsline pres- 
ently serves on the museum board of di- 
rectors and is active in several other 
community groups, including the city of 
Des Plaines Beautification Committee, 
the Des Plaines Women’s Club, and the 
Community Concert Association. She has 
also offered her time and efforts to the 
community chest united fund board and 
the American Red Cross board. The list 
is endless as her willingness to serve her 
community. 

Mr. President, I am proud to count 
Mrs. Gorsline among my constituents 
and I thank her for the many years of 
service to the Des Plaines community. 


INNOVATION AT THE CONSUMER 
PRODUCT SAFETY COMMISSION 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, it was ap- 
proximately 8 years ago, in 1972, that 
I cosponsored enabling legislation for the 
Consumer Product Safety Commission. 
Since that time, I have watched the 
Commission’s controversial efforts with 
some concern. More recently, my hopes 
for an effective and efficient Commission 
were bolstered by the appointment of a 
trusted advisor and valuable counselor 
of mine, Stuart Statler, as a Commis- 
sioner of the CPSC. In his short tenure 
with the Commission, he has already 
demonstrated an innovative and aggres- 
sive approach to protecting the health 
and safety of American consumers. 

One of his more recent creative and 
constructive efforts was an article ap- 
pearing in the April 13, 1980, issue of 
Parade magazine entitled: “Consumers, 
Please Squawk!” In the article, Commis- 
sioner Statler informed readers that the 
CPSC can be a valuable resource for help 
and advice on consumer issues. In so do- 
ing, he has enhanced the ability of the 
CPSC to serve the American people by 
broadening consumer input to the Com- 
mission. 

I commend Stuart Statler on his efforts 
and look forward to a more effective and 
efficient CPSC to come. I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be printed in 
the Recorp at this point, and recommend 
it to the attention of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONSUMERS, PLEASE SQUAWK 
(By Stuart M. Statler) 

There is at least one agency in Washing- 
ton, the U.S. Consumer Product Safety Com- 
mission, which is trying to understand and 
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deal with the everyday concerns of people, 
and in so doing, to serve the public better. 
With the sole purpose of protecting the 
health and safety of American consumers in 
and around their homes, the CPSC depends 
on its contact with the public for its life- 
blood. Other agencies can carry out their 
business without real input from those they 
serve, but the CPSC needs to hear from 
Americans in every walk of life, because all 
of them—ali of us—are consumers. 

The five commissioners who run the CPSC 
weigh the impact that thousands of consum- 
er products have upon the safety and health 
of every American. We simply can’t afford to 
talk only to manufacturers or retailers; we 
try to reach every household across the na- 
tion. 

There are several reasons why the CPSC 
depends so heavily upon consumer input. 
Most personal injuries occur in the privacy 
of the home. Unless consumers share their 
experiences regarding unsafe products, the 
CPSC may never hear about those injuries 
and near-misses. Since they are not highway 
or railroad or airplane accidents, which at- 
tract a great deal of press attention, they 
may well go unnoticed. Worse, consumers fre- 
quently blame themselves for injuries which, 
upon closer inspection, were not really their 
fault—and, more important, could be pre- 
vented through safer design of the product 
itself. 

The use of chainsaws typifies consumer re- 
luctance to complain. Every year over 100,000 
chainsaw users are injured, 50,000 seriously 
enough to require emergency room treatment. 
Most victims blame themselves; they feel 
that somehow they acted stupidly. 

But engineers and epidemiologists at the 
CPSC have isolated a phenomenon called 
“kickback” which last year accounted for as 
many as 15,000 injuries. Kickback—which 
causes the saw to buck up, possibly striking 
the user—is more related to the design of the 
saw than to the way it is used. Yet until the 
CPSC began to study the widespread injur- 
ies from chainsaws, hardly anyone took the 
time to find out if the product itself could 
be redesigned to make it safer. 

As a result of our engineering studies, we 
are now making major strides to promote 
safer chainsaws, by eliminating kickback, at 
only slightly higher costs. We expect to be 
able to convince manufacturers voluntarily 
to produce these improved saws; if not, the 
CPSC may have to regulate their manufac- 
ture to protect consumers from serious risk 
of injury. 

Or take the case of the power lawnmower, 
found in almost every suburban home. Each 
year, about 150,000 persons are injured in ac- 
cidents involving power mowers. Last year, 
over 60,000 sought hospital care for major 
injuries ranging from amputated toes to se- 
rious lacerations, some resulting in death. 
The vast majority of these stem from people 
coming into contact with the moving blade, 
which rotates at nearly 200 mph. In the colli- 
sion between bone and steel, a finger or toe is 
seldom the winner. 

Again, most injured consumers feel that 
they are somehow at fault and have no right 
to complain. Upon closer study, however, the 
CPSC has come up with some alternative 
performance requirements to prevent contact 
with the moving blade. These designs do not 
substantially add to the cost of lawnmowers 
or limit their effectiveness—they simply 
make injury far less likely. 

The CPSC is committed to assuring safer 
products without needlessly limiting their 
utility. In several areas over the past few 
years, the commission demonstrably proved 
that sound regulation can be exceedingly 
cost-effective. For example: 

By mandating certain improvements in the 
construction of cribs, the CPSC has reduced 
by more than 50 percent the number of in- 
fants who strangle themselves in the slats. 
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By requiring that all medications which 
could be poisonous if taken in an overdose be 
sold in child-proof containers, the CPSC es- 
timates that it has prevented some 300,000 
poisonings and saved at least 200 lives since 
1973. 

Last year, through its monitoring of the 
marketplace, the CPSC was involved in the 
recall of almost 200 products, which totaled 
over 53 million units of potentially serious 
hazards likely to end up in the hands of 
consumers. By working with and energizing 
industry, the commission warned consumers 
about these dangers, which included hair- 
dryers containing asbestos, coffee pots known 
to fall apart and scald the user, unsafe toys, 
and wood-burning stoves likely to set houses 
afiame. 

The CPSC acts as a resource for safety- 
conscious individuals and groups across the 
country. Last year, through our toll-free 
hotline, we answered over 500,000 consumer 
questions. We also responded to some 200,000 
letters and prođucts complaints. And we 
distributed over 5 million pamphlets and 
brochures containing safety tips. 

The commission must constantly be on 
the lookout for new hazards. We're cur- 
rently looking at a wide variety of potential 
hazards. For example, we are closely examin- 
ing the role of aluminum wire in home fires. 
We are concerned about what is called 
ureaformaldehyde foam insulation—a pop- 
ular energy-saving form of insulating exist- 
ing homes as well as new ones—to find out 
whether it can be linked to persistent reports 
of acute respiratory and skin ailments. Cur- 
rent investigations run the gamut from fires 
caused by electric blankets to asphyxiations 
caused by unvented gas heaters; from toys 
that strangle infants to faulty amusement 
park rides that maim young and old alike. 

Representatives of regulated industries 
and firms are constantly petitioning the 
CPSC to lessen the impact of its rulings. 
They pay very close attention to our actions, 
realizing that the commission is a strong 
defender of consumer safety. But if the 
CPSC is to stand up to vigorous industry 
pressure to water down its efforts, we must 
hear from the public. 

The CPSC has jurisdiction over as many 
as 15,000 products. If you, as a consumer, 
become aware of any dangerous product, 
speak out. You can call our toll-free num- 
ber, 800-638-8326 (800-638-8333 in Hawaii, 
800-492-8363 in Maryland); or write to the 
Consumer Product Safety Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 20207, describing your con- 
cern. If we can’t help you, we will try to 
put you in touch with someone who can. 

The CPSC is an agency created to help 
consumers. But we don’t hear from enough 
consumers because too few know about us. 
Our dedicated staff wants—needs—to hear 
from you. Alert us to safety and health 
concerns in and around your home. 


NORTH DAKOTA COOPERATIVE 
CITED FOR POLLUTION CONTROL 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, Basin 
Electric Power Cooperative, headquar- 
tered at Bismarck, N. Dak., recently re- 
ceived a commendation from the En- 
vironmental Industry Council and the 
President’s Council on Environmental 
Quality for developing a new technology 
to desulfurize flue gas in a coal-fired 
electric powerplant. The new technology 
is called dry scrubbing. 


The main differences between this sys- 
tem and the wet scrubber is that the 
waste product is dry. The dry waste will 
not require the sludge handling auxiliary 
equipment needed for wet scrubbing, and 
maintenance should be reduced. As a 
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result, approximately 50 percent less wa- 
ter is needed to operate a dry scrubber 
and 25 to 50 percent less energy is con- 
sumed in operating the scrubber. 

Dry scrubbing has been widely receiv- 
ed within the electric utility industry. 
Recognizing the advancement which the 
cooperative has made, the Environmen- 
tal Industry Council and the President’s 
Council on Environmental Quality, at 
their February annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, D.C., presented Basin Electric 
Power Cooperative an Award of Excel- 
lence in Air Pollution Control for out- 
standing technological achievement and 
leadership in all areas of pollution 
abatement. 

I want to add my commendation for 
the cooperative’s achievements, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the Environmental Council’s 
news release announcing the award be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NORTH Dakota COMPANY CITED FOR AR 
POLLUTION CONTROL 


WasHINGTON.—An efficient dry method of 
removing toxic sulfur dioxide from smoke- 
stack gases of coal-burning electric power 
plants has won a national environmental 
award for Basin Electric Power Cooperative, 
Bismarck, North Dakota. 

The method, technically known as dry 
scrubbing, was perfected beginning in 1976 
in experiments at several Basin Electric gen- 
erating plants in North Dakota. 

The award is the 1980 National Environ- 
mental Industry Award for excellence in air 
pollution control, one of four citations in a 
program jointly sponsored by the President's 
Council on Environmental Quality and the 
Environmental Industry Council. 

Gus Speth, CEQ’s chairman, presented the 
awards during today’s luncheon meeting of 
the 1980 Environmental Industry Confer- 
ence, being held at the L'Enfant Plaza Hotel 
here. 

Speth said there had been earlier efforts to 
perfect a reliable dry process for sulfur diox- 
ide removal but none had succeeded. 

The Basin Electric system uses an alkaline 
solution such as lime to trap the sulfur 
dioxide, as well as ash particles, in either a 
fabric filter baghouse or an electrostatic 
precipitator. 

Rotating wheels beyond the plant's air 
heater atomize the lime. The resulting mist— 
along with so little water that later the water 
evaporates—reacts with the sulfur dioxide 
in the gases to form sulfites and sulfates. 

They, along with the ash particles, are 
carried by the flue gas to the collection 
system. 

Basin Electric said the process is highly 
energy efficient compared with other methods 
and has low maintenance and personnel re- 
quirements, as well as being easy to install. 

Among the firms that helped in its devel- 
opment were Wheelabrator-Frye, Inc., Rock- 
well International, Joy Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the Carborundum Company and Niro 
Atomizer, Inc. 

First Basin Electric facility to use the new 
dry scrubbing system will be the Laramie 
River Station, near Wheatland, Wyoming, 
beginning this spring. 

Eventually, the company said, dry scrub- 
bers will be used for eight power generating 
units at four sites in four states—North and 
South Dakota, Montana and Wyoming. 

Other award winners today and their cate- 
gories were General Electric's Battery Busi- 
ness Department, Gainesville, Florida, water 
treatment; Cotty Synthetic Fuels, Inc., Signal 
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Hill, California, solid waste management; 
and Martin Marietta Alumina, Inc., St. Croix, 
Virgin Islands, energy conservation. 


NEED A LIFT? 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, each 
year the American Legion publishes a 
booklet entitled, “Need A Lift?” which 
is an invaluable source of information 
to graduating high school students. 
This publication lists sources of infor- 
mation on vocational and technical 
schools, career opportunities, and 
scholarships. 

The booklet has been published an- 
nually for 29 years by the American 
Legion. Originally prepared for the 
children of deceased or disabled vet- 
erans, the American Legion recognizes 
that all students may need some assist- 
ance in furthering their education. Ad- 
ditional copies of this useful and infor- 
mative handbook may be ordered from: 
The American Legion, Need A Liit?, 
P.O. Box 1055, Indianapolis, Ind. 46206. 


I ask unanimous consent that pages 
3 to 27, and pages 38 to 43 of “Need A 
Lift?” be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orD, as follows: 

GENERAL INFORMATION FOR THE STUDENT 


You're smart to continue your education 
beyond high school. 

You are interested in going to college or 
you wouldn't be reading this. Good for you! 
While the average male high school graduate 
will earn over $500,000 in a lifetime, the av- 
erage male college graduate will earn $750,- 
000. Getting a college education makes good 
sense-and money too. 


CAREER INFORMATION AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


The American Legion's Education and 
Scholarship handbook, Need A Lift? lists 
sources of information about many careers 
on pages 6 through 15. A postcard sent to the 
address of the careers that appeal to you will 
bring helpful information about where to 
study, courses to select, job opportunities, 
pay, etc. Also included in Need a Lift? You 
will find information about sources of many 
scholarships; however, thousands of others 
are available. Some may exist in your local 
community while others may be found in 
the publications described on the last pages 
of Need A Lift? After you have selected your 
course of study and the school you wish to 
attend, write to the Admissions Officer to de- 
termine the scholastic standards required 
and the possibility of qualifying for a schol- 
arship offered through the school. The U.S. 
Office of Education has estimated that dur- 
ing 1979-80, the Basic Education Opportu- 
nity Grant Program will provide $2.43 bil- 
lion for approximately 5.2 million under- 
graduate students; the National Direct Stu- 
dent Loan provides $738,239,000 gross and 
$310,500,000 Federa] for an estimated 649.- 
000 students; the Supplemental Educational 
Opportunities Grants, $340,100,000 to an es- 
timated 573,000 needy students; approx- 
imately 853,000 students will take advantage 
of the $605,614,000 (of which $310,500,000 is 
new Federal capital) loans, and, the College 
Work Study Program will provide $604,130,- 
000 (gross) ($550,000,000 Federal) for ap- 
proximately 990,000 students. In addition, 
there are several hundred million in scholar- 
ships and loans provided each year through 
colleges, individual States, corporations, en- 
dowments and other organizations. Total 
sources of scholarships, loans and part-time 
jobs to help students annually are estimated 
by The American Legion's Education Pro- 
gram to be in excess of $4,000,000,000. 
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AND IF I DON’T? 


If, for some reason, you don't get a schol- 
arship, don’t give up. Nearly every college 
or vocational school has loan funds at its 
disposal. Many organizations also offer loans. 
Most loans provide for repayment plans fol- 
lowing graduation. Someone once said, “A 
man is a fool who won't bet on himself.” 
You're betting on yourself when you borrow 
to further your education. If you'll look at 
those increased income figures above you'll 
agree that it’s a good bet. In addition to 
scholarships and loans, there are plenty of 
opportunities for part-time jobs. Colleges, 
universities and yocational schools usually 
have the machinery working to find such a 
job for you. You probably won't want to 
work your first year. You may need to spend 
full time on your studies so you'll make a 
good beginning record and get used to col- 
lege. If you really want to continue your 
education beyond high school—you can do 
it. Start planning early. Seek the advice of 
your parents, teachers, counselors, and 
friends. Know what you want and go get it. 
Good luck!! 


PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 


Here are some suggestions to help you 
prepare for the future and particularly for 
your education beyond high school. Discuss 
your plans and problems with your parents, 
counselors, and teachers. 

1. Know Yourself. Achievement, abilities, 
interests and ambitions are important fac- 
tors to be evaluated in setting your goals. 
Initiative, responsibility and personality will 
determine your degree of success. (Discuss 
this with your counselor.) 

2. The World of Work. Explore the many 
occupational fields prior to entering high 
school—evaluate this information as it re- 
lates to your self-evaluation. Don't select an 
occupational field or goal just because 
“Uncle Charlie” is successful or thinks it is 
for you. 

3. Plan for your vocation as early as pos- 
sible. Start planning your future upon enter- 
ing high school. Get some experiences in the 
various occupations which interest you. Find 
out all you can about these occupations. 
Talk to people actually doing the work in 
which you are interested. For instance, talk 
to your teachers about contacting people in 
careers that appeal to you. 

4. Select your college or yocational school. 
Investigate the schools which offer training 
in the field of your choice. Talk to people 
who have attended these institutions if pos- 
sible. If you don’ know such a person ask 
the Education and Scholarship Chairman of 
your local American Legion Post or Auxiliary 
Unit and they will arrange for you to meet 
someone following the career in which you 
are interested. Find out the cost of your 
proposed course and what scholarships the 
school you selected offers. Learn about pro- 
jected demands for the field of employment 
you select. 

5. Plan your high school program. Certain 
courses are required for entrance to college. 
The catalogue of your chosen school will 
tell you what courses you should take. Your 
counselor will help you. 

6. Learn to study. Your teachers can help 
you learn good study habits for various 
subjects. Work hard to constantly improve 
your study habits. You'll be glad you did. 

7. Make good grades. Grades of “B” or bet- 
ter are called “recommended” grades. You 
must have recommended grades to be eligi- 
ble for most scholarships. Good grades are 
important. If you are not getting recom- 
mended grades, talk to your teacher about 
your difficulty. Make frequent visits to your 
public library. 

8. Become a well-rounded individual. De- 
velop hobbies and participate in school, com- 
munity, and church activities. Broaden your 
fields of interest through reading and con- 
tacts with people. 
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9. Planning Finances. Parents and stu- 
dents should consider the combination of 
savings, scholarships, loans and part-time 
student jobs when planning the financing of 
higher education. (Do not secure your in- 
formation from old publications.) 

10. Learn about college acceptance. Most 
degree granting institutions require appli- 
cants to take admission examinations of some 
kind. Read next page to learn more about 
when, where, and how to prepare for tests. 

11. Prepare for scholarship and applica- 
tion early. Get references, transcripts, and 
other material in order long before the dead- 
line, Obtain scholarship application blanks 
by December 1 of the year before you expect 
to start college. 

WHERE TO START LOOKING 


There are three general sources of scholar- 
ships, loans, and other educational aids. First, 
there are the colleges, universities and voca- 
tional schools themselves. There is scarcely 
a school in the United States without a 
scholarship fund, loan fund, or other service 
such as a student employment office. If you 
have already picked the school you want to 
attend, inquire regarding financial or job 
help available. Second, many state govern- 
ments and the federal government offer edu- 
cational aids. Some of these will be outlined 
in this booklet. The State Guidance Director 
generally will be able to give you more de- 
tailed information concerning your own state 
if it is not avallable at your local high school. 
Third, a vast number of private clubs and 
societies in your own home town, state asso- 
ciations and national organizations offer 
scholarships and loans. Your high school 
counselor should be your first stop for help 
toward higher education. Many Posts of The 
American Legion and Units of the American 
Legion Auxiliary have scholarship and loan 
funds. Talk to the Education Chairman of 
the local Post or Unit to see what help they 
can give. 

THE BEST INVESTMENT 

Your educational level when you enter 
the labor force will be important in deter- 
mining your future income, personal satis- 
faction and ability to contribute to your 
family, community, state and Nation. It's 
your decision to make now. 

The 1977 Current Population Reports, Con- 
sumer Income, Bureau of the Census, once 
again confirms the money-value“ and its 
relation to attaining as much education as 
possible. As can be seen from the table, five 
or more years of college can increase earnings 
almost 200% over what can be earned with 
just a junior high education. 

Yearly income grows as education level rises 
1977 yearly 
median in- 

come for 
head of 
household 

Years of school completed 


High school graduate. 
4 years of college 
5 or more years of college 

Source: Current Population Reports, Con- 
sumer Income, Series P-16, No. 118, March 
1979, Bureau of the Census, page 7. 

“No student should decide he cannot af- 
ford to continue his education beyond high 
school”; Mike Ayers, Editor. 

SOURCES OF CAREER INFORMATION 


The American Legion believes that many 
more students will continue their education 
if they are given the opportunity to learn 
about careers and to select a field of interest 
during their first two years in high school. 
Where students are in doubt about the ca- 
reer they wish to follow, the organizations 
listed below, which represents over 300 ca- 
reers, will provide helpful information about 
where to study, courses to select, job oppor- 
tunities, pay, etc. 
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The National Association of Trade and 
Technical Schools, 2021 K Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006, has available free 
upon request, an updated Handbook of over 
400 accredited trade and technical schools 
and the courses being offered. Schools are 
listed geographically with a career cross- 
reference. 

The National Home Study Council, 1601 
18th Street, N.W., Wahington, D.C. 20009, 
will mail, upon request, a directory of ac- 
credited home study schools and the sub- 
jects offered by the schools. 

The Association of Independent Colleges 
and Schools has many member schools which 
offer general work or service, and funded 
scholarships to eligible students-subject to 
the controls of the Association. Some mem- 
ber schools also offer work-study programs. 
For a list of the approximately 500 AICS 
schools and for further information, please 
write to the Guidance Department, Associa- 
tion of Independent Colleges and Schools, 
1730 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

State private school associations have been 
established in most states to provide infor- 
mation concerning schools, details of course 
offerings, schedules, tuition and fee pay- 
ments. For further information and address 
of your state association, contact your school 
counselor. 

Accounting, Administration, Economics & 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Economic Research and Statistics Service, 
Personnel Division, Room 1459-South Build- 
ing, 14th & Independence Ave., S.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20250. 

Accounting, Amer. Inst. of Certified Public 
Acc’ts., Attn: Mrs. Beatrice Sanders, 1211 


Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10036. 
Accounting, Assoc. of Independent Col- 
leges & Schools, 1730 M Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 
Accounting, National Society of Public Ac- 
countants, 1717 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, DC 20006. 


Accounts Receivable Clerk, Hospital Finan- 
cial Management Assoc., 666 North Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

Admitting Officer, Hospital Financial Man- 
agement Assoc., 666 North Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

Advertising, American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, 200 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

Advertising & Communications, Fashion 
Institute of Technology, 227 West 27th 
Street, New York, New York 10001. 

Advertising Design, Fashion Institute of 
Technology, 227 West 27th Street, New York, 
New York 10001. 

Aeronautical Technology, Academy of Aer- 
onautics, LaGuardia Airport Station, Flush- 
ing, New York 11371. 

Aerospace Engineering, American Institute 
of Aeronautics and Astronautics, Director of 
Students Programs, 1290 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, New York 10019. 

Agricultural Engineering, American Society 
of Agric. Eng., Box 410, St. Joseph, Mich. 
49085. 

Agricultural Management, Farmers Home 
Administration, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, 14th & Independence Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20250. 

Agriculture, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Office of Personnel, Room 1087-S, 14th 
& Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20250. 

Agricultural Commodity Grader, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Food Safety and 
Quality Service, 123 East Grant Street, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota 55403. 

Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Personnel Division, 
Room 1726-S, 14th & Independence Avenue, 
S. W., Washington, D.C. 20250. 

Agricultural Stabilization & Conservation 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture; Per- 
sonnel Division, Room 4752-S, 14th & Inde- 
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pendence Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 
20250. 

Agronomy, The American Society of Agron- 
omy, Inc., 677 South Segoe Road, Madison, 
Wisconsin 53711. 

Air Conditioning, Refrigeration and Heat- 
ing, Lincoln Technical Institute, Inc., 10 
Rooney Circle, West Orange, New Jersey 
07052. 

Aircraft (A & P) Mechanic, Braniff Edu- 
cation Systems, Inc., P. O. Box 45174, Dallas, 
Texas 75245. 

Air Transport Rating, Braniff Education 
Systems, Inc., P. O. Box 45174, Dallas, Texas 
75245. 

Anthropology, American Anthropological 
Association, 1703 New Hampshire Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

Apparel Industry, Fashion Institute of 
Technology, 227 West 27th Street, New York, 
New York 10001. 

Appliance Service Technician, Association 
of Home Appliance Manufacturers, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60606. 

Appliance Service Technician, Practical 
Schools, 1650 Babbitt, Anaheim, California 
92805. 

Apprenticeship, Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training, U.S. Department of Labor, 601 
D Street, N.W., Room 5000, Washington, D.C. 
20213. 

Archaeology, Society for American Archae- 
ology, 1703 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 

Architecture—Careers: American Institute 
of Architects. Schools: Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Architecture. Registration: 
National Council of Architectural Registra- 
tion Boards. Junior Colleges: Association of 
Student Chapters/AIA. Accreditation: Na- 
tional Architectural Accrediting Board, 1735 
New York Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

Artificial Insemination, National Associa- 
tion of Animal Breeders, Inc., 401 Bernadette 
Drive, P.O. Box 1033, Columbia, Missouri 
65205. 

Astronomy, American Astronomical Soci- 
ety, Education Office, Sharp Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Newark, Delaware 19711. 

Audiology, American Speech-Language- 
Hearing Association, 10801 Rockville Pike, 
Rockville, Maryland 20852. 

Audit Clerk, Hospital Financial Manage- 
ment Association, 666 North Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

Auto Mechanics, Lincoln Technical Insti- 
tute, Inc., 10 Rooney Circle, West Orange, 
New Jersey 07052. 

Automative Engineering, Land, Air, Sea and 
Space, The Society of Automative Engineers, 
Inc., 400 Commonwealth Drive, Warrendale, 
Pennsylvania 15086. 

Avionics, Academy of Aeronautics, LaGuar- 
dia Airport Station, Flushing, New York 
11371. 

Banking, American Bankers Association, 
Bank Personnel Division, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Barber, National Association of Barber 
Schools, 304 South lith Street, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 68508. 

Barber, National Barber-Styling Career 
Center, 3839 White Plains Road, Bronx, New 
York 10467, 

Body and Fender Repair, Lincoln Techni- 
cal Institute, Inc., 10 Rooney Circle, West 
Orange, New Jersey 07052. 

Bookkeeper, Hospital Financial Manage- 
ment Association, 666 North Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

Boys“ Clubs, Recruitment & Placement 
Service. Boys’ Clubs of America, 771 First 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

Bricklaying, Brick Institute of America, 
1750 Old Meadow Road, McLean, Virginia 
22101. 

Business, Lincoln Technical Institute, Inc., 
10 Rooney Circle, West Orange, New Jersey 
07052. 
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Business Office Manager, Hospital Fl- 
nancial Management Association, 666 North 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

Business Schools, Assoc. of Independent 
Colleges & Schools, 1730 M Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Camp Fire Girls, Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 
2 Avenue, Kansas City. Missouri 

112. 

Carpentry, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, 101 Con- 
stitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.O. 
20001. 

Cartography, American Congress on Sur- 
veying and Mapping, 210 Little Falls Street, 
Falls Church, Virginia 22046. 

Cartoonists, The Newpaper Comics Coun- 
cil, Inc., 260 Madison Avenue, New York, 
New York 10016. 

Chamber of Commerce Management, 
American Chamber of Commerce Executives, 
1133 15th St., N.W., Suite 620, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

Chemical Industries, Manufacturing Chem- 
ists Association, Manager of Education, 1825 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20009. 

Chemistry, American Chemical Society, 
Educational Activities Department, 1155 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

Chiropractic, Foundation for Chiropractic 
Education and Research, 3209 Ingersoll, Des 
Moines, Iowa 50312. 

Chiropractic, International Chiropractors 
Association Education Commission, 1901 L“ 
Street, N.W., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

Church Occupations, National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in U.S.A., Professional 
Church Leadership, 475 Riverside Drive, 
Room 770, New York, N.Y. 10027. 

Serra International, Catholic Priestly and 
Religious Vocations, 22 W. Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60603. 

Clerical, Assoc. of Independent Colleges & 
Schools, 1730 M Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

Club Management, Club Managers Assn. 
of America, 7615 Winterberry Place, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20034. 

Coal Industry, Education Division, Na- 
tional Coal Association, Coal Building, 1130 
17th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Commercial and Domestic Air Condition- 
ing, Heating and Refrigeration, Education 
Dynamics Institute, 2635 North Decatur 
Boulevard, Las Vegas, Nevada 89108. 

Community Organization, United Way of 
America, 801 North Fairfax Street, Alex- 
andria, Virginia 22314. 

Computer Programming, American Fed- 
eration of Information Processing Societies, 
Inc., Headquarters, 210 Summit Avenue, 
Montvale, New Jersey 07645. 

Computer Programming, Empire Technical 
Schools, Inc., 576 Central Avenue, East 
Orange, New Jersey 07018. 

Computer Programming and Technology, 
Control Data Institute—HQAO2J, Corporate 
Headquarters, 8100 34th Avenue South, Box 
O, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55440. 

Construction Opportunities, Associated 
General Contractors of America, Construc- 
tion Education Services, 1957 E Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

Cosmetic Marketing, Fashion Institute of 
Technology, 227 West 27th Street, New York, 
New York 10001. 

Cosmetology, National Association of Cos- 
metology Schools, 808 Main Street, Boonton, 
New Jersey 07005. 

Cosmetology, National Beauty Career Cen- 
ter, 3839 White Plains Road, Bronx, New York, 
10467. 

Court Reporting, Lincoln Technical Insti- 
tute, Inc., 10 Rooney Circle, West Orange, 
New Jersey 07052. 

Crime and Delinquency, National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency, Continental 
Plaza, 411 Hackensack Avenue, Hackensack, 
New Jersey 07601. 
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Crop Science, Crop Science Society of 
America, Inc., 677 South Segoe Road, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin 53711. 

Customer Engineering for Electric Type- 
writers, Empire Technical Schools, Inc., 576 
Central Avenue, East Orange, New Jersey 
07018. 

Dairy Industry, Dairy Research, Inc., 6300 
North River Road, Rosemont, Illinois 60018. 

Data Processing, American Federation of 
Information Processing Societies, Inc., 210 
Summit Avenue, Montvale, New Jersey 07645. 

Demography, The Population Association 
of America, Inc., P.O. Box 14182, Benjamin 
Franklin Station, Washington, D.C. 20044. 

Dental Assistants, American Dental Assist- 
ants Assn., 666 North Lake Shore Drive, 
Suite 1130, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

Dental Hygiene, American Dental Hygien- 
ists’ Assn., 444 North Michigan Avenue, Suite 
3400, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

Dental Laboratory Technology, National 
Association of Dental Laboratories, 3801 Mt. 
Vernon Avenue, Alexandria, Va. 22305. 

Dentistry, American Association of Dental 
Schools, 1625 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Dentistry, American Dental Association, 
Division of Educational Measurements, 
Council on Dental Education, 211 East Chi- 
cago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

Diesel, Lincoln Technical Institute, Inc., 
10 Rooney Circle, West Orange, New Jersey 
07052. 

Dietetics, The American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, 430 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
60611. 

Digital Electronics Technician, Practical 
Schools, 1650 Babbit, Anaheim, California 
92805. 

Display and Exhibit Design, Fashion Insti- 
tute of Technology, 227 West 27th Street, 
New York, New York 10001. 

Domestic Refrigeration, Practical Schools, 
1650 Babbit, Anaheim, California 92805. 

Draftsman, Public Relations Staff, Distri- 
bution, General Motors Corporation, Detroit, 
Michigan 48202. 

Draftsman, Lincoln Technical Institute, 
Inc., 10 Rooney Circle, West Orange, New Jer- 
sey 07052. 

Driving Occupations, American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., Educational Services, 1616 
P Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Drycleaning and Laundry, The Registrar, 
International Fabricare Institute, 12251 Tech 
Road, Montgomery Industrial Park, Silver 
Spring, Maryland 20904. 

Ecology, Ecological Society of America, De- 
partment of Biology, Rutgers University, 
Camden, New Jersey 08102. 

Electronic Data Processing, American Fed- 
eration of Information, Processing Societies, 
Inc., 210 Summit Avenue, Montvale, New 
Jersey 07645. 

Electronic Data Processing Management, 
Hospital Financial Management Association, 
oe North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 

11. 

Electronics, Bell & Howell Education 
Group, Inc. Administrative Offices, 2201 West 
Howard Street, Evanston, Illinois 60202. 

Electronics, Lincoln Technical Institute, 
Inc., 10 Rooney Circle, West Orange, New 
Jersey 07052. 

Electronics, United Electronics Institute, 
Director oi Admissions, 3950 Dixie High- 
way, Louisville, Kentucky 40216. 

Energy, American Gas Association, 1515 
Wilson Boulevard, Arlington, Virginia 22209. 

Engineering (Consulting), American Con- 
sulting Engineers Council, 1155 Fifteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

Engineering, Engineers’ Council for Pro- 
fessional Development—Guidance, 345 East 
3 Street, New York, New York 

Engineering, National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, 2029 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 
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English, Occupational Outlook Service, 
U.S. Department of Labor, 441 G Street, N.W., 
Room 2916, Washington, D.C. 20212. 

Entomology, Entomological Society of 
America, 4603 Calvert Road, College Park, 
Maryland 20740. 

Fashion Buying & Manufacturing, Fashion 
Institute of Technology, 227 West 27th 
Street, New York, New York 10001. 

Fashion Design, Fashion Institute of Tech- 
nology, 227 West 27th Street, New York, 
New York 10001. 

Fashion Illustration, Fashion Institute of 
Technology, 227 West 27th Street, New York, 
New York 10001. 

F.B.I., Federal Bureau of Investigation, De- 
partment of Justice, Washington, D.C. 20535. 

Federal Civil Service Careers, Job Informa- 
tion Center, Washington Area Office, U.S. 
Office of Personnel Management, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20415. 

Fine Arts, Fashion Institute of Technol- 
ogy, 227 West 27th Street, New York, New 
York 10001. 

Fire Protection Engineering, Society of 
Fire Protection Engineers, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02110. 

Flight Engineer, Braniff Education Sys- 
tems, Inc., P.O. Box 45174, Dallas, Texas 
75245. 

Floristry, Society of American Florists, 901 
North Washington Street, Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia 22314. 

Food and Nutrition Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Food and Nutrition 
Service, Employment and Employee Rela- 
tions Branch, Room 711 GHI, 14th & Inde- 
pendence Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 
20250. 

Food Retailing, Food Marketing Institute, 
1750 K Street, N.W., Suite 700, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

Food Inspection, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Food Safety and Quality Service, 123 
East Grant Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
55403. 

Food Service Careers, Scholarships, 
Courses, Natl. Institute for the Foodservice 
Industry, 20 North Wacker Drive, Suite 2620, 
Chicago, Illinois 60606. 

Food Service Management, Educational In- 
stitute of the Hotel and Motel Association, 
Stephen S. Nisbet Building, 1407 South Har- 
rison Road, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan 48823. 

Food Technology, Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists Scholarship Center, 221 North La- 
Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60601. 

Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Personnel Division, 
Room 5627-8, 14th & Independence Avenue, 
S.W., Washington, D.C. 20250, 

Foreign Languages, Occupational Outlook 
Service, U.S. Department of Labor, 441 G 
Street, N.W., Room 2916, Washington, D.C. 
20212. 

Foreign Service, Department of State, 
Board of Examiners, Washington, D.C. 20520. 

Forester, Society of American Foresters, 
Wild Acres, 5400 Grosvenor Lane, Bethesda, 
Maryland 20014. 

Forest Products, Wood Industry Careers 
Program, National Forest Products Assoc., 
1619 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 

Forest Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Personnel Division, Room 801 RPE, 14th 
& Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20250. 

Funeral Directors, National Funeral Direc- 
tors Association, 135 West Wells Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 53203. 

Gemology, Gemological Institute of 
America, 1660 Stewart Street, Santa Monica, 
California 90406. 


Geography, The Association of American 
Geographers, 1710 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 


Geological Sciences, American Geological 
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Institute, 5205 Leesburg Pike, Falls Church, 
Virginia 22041. 

Geophysics, American Geophysical Union, 
2000 Florida Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20009. 

Geophysics, Society of Exploration Geo- 
physicists, P.O. Box 3098, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
74101. 

Girl Scouting, Girl Scouts of the U.S. A., 
Human Resources Department, 830 Third 
Avenue, New York, New York 10022. 

Grain Inspection and Weighing, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Federal Grain In- 
spection Service, Personnel Division, Room 
1721-S, 14th & Independence Avenue, S.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20250. 

Health Fields, National Health Council, 
Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York, New York 
10019. 


Home Economics, American Home Eco- 


nomics Association, 2010 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
Horticulture, American Association of Nur- 
serymen, 230 Southern Building, Washington, 
(Send stamped, self-addressed 


D.C. 20005. 
envelope.) 

Hospital Accountant, Hospital Financial 
Management Association, 666 North Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, Ilinois 60611. 

Law Enforcement, Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance, Administration, U.S. Department of 
Justice, Washington, D.C. 20531. 

Law Librarian, American Association of 
Law Libraries, Secretary, 53 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 60604. 

Librarian, American Library Association, 
Office for Library Personnel Resources, 50 
East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

Life & Health Insurance, American Coun- 
cil of Life Insurance, Education Services, 
1850 K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

Loss Prevention / Security. Empire Techni- 
cal Schools, Inc., 576 Central Avenue, East 
Orange, New Jersey 07018. 

Machinist, National Machine Tool Build- 
ers Association, 7901 Westpark Drive, Mc- 
Lean, Virginia 22102. 

Machinist, Natl. Tool, Die & Precision, 
Machining Association, 9300 Livingston Road, 
Washington, D.C. 20022. 

Management, Assoc. of Independent Col- 
leges & Schools, 1730 M Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

Management Engineering Technology, 
Fashion Institute of Technology, 227 West 
27th Street, New York, New York 10001. 

Marine Science and Technology, Marine 
Technology Society, 1730 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Marketing, Sales & Marketing Executives 
Int'l., Career Education Division, 380 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

Material Handling, The Material Handling 
Education Foundation, Inc., 1326 Freeport 
Road, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15238. 

Mathematics, Occupational Outlook Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Labor, 441 G Street 
N.W., Room 2916, Washington, D.C. 20212. 

Mathematics Teacher, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, 1906 Association 
Drive, Reston, Virginia 22091. 

Hospital Administration, American College 
of Hospital Adm., 840 North Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

Hospital Admitting Clerk, Hospital Finan- 
cial Management Association, 666 North Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

Hospital Controller, Hospital Financial 
Management Association, 666 North Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


Hospital Financial Management, Hospital 
Financial Management Association, 666 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ilinois 
60611. 

Hotel and Motel Administration, Educa- 
tional Institute of the Hotel and Motel As- 
sociation, Stephen S. Nisbet Building, 1407 
South Harrison Road, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Michigan 48823. 
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Muminating Engineering. Mluminating 
Engineering Society of North America, 345 
East 47th Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

Insurance Clerk, Hospital Financial Man- 
agement Association, 666 North Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

Interior Design, Fashion Institute of Tech- 
nology, 227 West 27th Street, New York, New 
York 10001. 

Internal Revenue—Accounting, Law, Law 
Enforcement, Treasury Enforcement Agent, 
(Contact local address listed in yellow pages 
of your telephone book). 

Jewelry Design, Fashion Institute of Tech- 
nology, 227 West 27th Street, New York, New 
York 10001. 

Journalism, The Newspaper Fund, Inc., 
P.O. Box 300, Princeton, New Jersey 08540. 

Journalism, The Society of Professional 
Journalists, Sigma Delta Chi, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60601. 

L-ndscape Architect, The American Society 
of Landscape Architects, 1900 M Street, N.W., 
Suite 750, Washington, D.C. 20036. (Send 
label or self-addressed envelope) 

Law, American Bar Association, Informa- 
tion Services, 1155 East 60th Street, Chicago, 
Tilinois 60637. 

Medical Laboratory—Certified Laboratory 
Assistant, Medical Laboratory Technician, 
Medical Technologist, Histologic Technician, 
Cytotechnologist, Nuclear Medicine Tech- 
nologist, Specialist in Blood Banking, Spe- 
cialist in Chemistry, Specialist in Hematol- 
ogy. Specialist in Microbiology, Technologist 
in Chemistry, Technologist in Hematology, 
Technologist in Microbiology, ASCP Com- 
mission for Medical Laboratory Personnel, 
ASCP Board of Registry, P.O. Box 4872, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 60680. 

Medical Record Administrator, American 
Med. Record Association, 875 N. Michigan 
Ave., Suite 1850, Chicago, Illinois 60611, 

Medical Record Technician, American Med. 
Record Association, 875 N. Michigan Ave., 
Suite 1850, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

Medical Record Transcriptionist, American 
Medical Record Association, 875 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Suite 1850, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

Medical Secretary/Transcription, Empire 
Technical Schools, Inc., 576 Central Avenue, 
East Orange, New Jersey 07018. 

Medicine, American Medical Association, 
Careers, 535 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illi- 
nois 60610. 

Menswear Design and Marketing, Fashion 
Institute of Technology, 227 West 27th 
Street, New York, New York 10001, 

Metallurgy, American Society for Metals, 
Metals Park, Ohio 44073. 

Microbiology, American Society for Micro- 
biology, 1913 I Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

Mortgage Banking, Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation of America, 1125 Fifteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

Morticians, National Foundation of Fu- 
neral Services, 1614 Central- Street, Evans- 
ton, Illinois 60201. 

Music, Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, 1902 Association Drive, Reston, Vir- 
ginia 22091. 

Music Therapy, National Association for 
Music Therapy, Inc., P.O. Box 610, Law- 
rence, Kansas 66044. 

National Park Service, Department of the 
Interior, Career Employment, National Park 
Service, 18th & C Streets, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20240. 

Naval Architecture and Marine Engineer- 
ing, The Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers, One World Trade Center, 
Suite 1369, New York, New York 10048. 

Nurse Anesthetist, American Assn. of Nurse 
Anesthetists, 216 Higgins, Park Ridge, Dlinois 
60068. 


Nursing, National League for Nursing, Inc., 


10 Columbus Circle, New York, New York 
10019. 
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Nursing-Practical, National Association for 
Practical Nurse Education and Service, Inc., 
122 East 42nd Street, New York, New York 
10017. 

Occupational Therapy, American Occupa- 
tional Therapy Assn., Inc., 6000 Executive 
Boulevard, Suite 200, Rockville, Maryland 
20852. 

Oceanography, Marine Technology Society, 
1730 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

Optometric Assistant/Technician, Ameri- 
can Optometric Association, Paraoptometric 
Program, 243 North Lindbergh Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Missouri 63141. 

Optometry, American Optometric Associa- 
tion, Career Guidance, 243 North Lindbergh 
Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri 63141. 

Osteopathic Medicine, American Osteopa- 
thic Association, Office of Osteopathic Edu- 
cation, 212 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 
60611. 

Packinghouse Worker, Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America, 2800 North Sheridan Road, Chicago, 
Mlinois 60657. 

Paleontology, The Paleontological Society, 
Attn: Dr. Walter C. Sweet, Department of 
Geology & Mineralology, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 125 South Oval Mall, Columbus, Ohio 
43210. (Send self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope with your request.) 

Paperhanging, United States School of Pro- 
fessional Paperhanging, Inc., 16 Chaplin Ave- 
nue, Rutland, Vermont 05701. 

Paper Industry, American Paper Institute, 
260 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 
10016. 

Park Police, Department of the Interior, 
National Park Service, National Capital Re- 
gion, 1100 Ohio Drive, S.W., Washington, D.C. 
20242. 

Pathologist, Intersociety Committee on 
Pathology Information, 4733 Bethesda Ave- 
nue, Suite 735, Bethesda, Maryland 20014. 

Pattern Making Technology, Fashion Insti- 
tute of Technology, 227 West 27th Street, 
New York, New York 10001. 

Payroli Clerk, Hospital Financial Manage- 
ment Association, 666 North Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

Petroleum Engineering, Society of Petrole- 
um Engineers of Aime, 6200 North Central 
Expressway, Dallas, Texas 75206. 

Pharmacology, American Society of Phar- 
macology and Experimental Therapeutics, 
Inc., 9650 Rockville Pike, Bethesda, Maryland 
20014. 

Pharmacy, American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy, Office of Student Affairs, 
4630 Montgomery Avenue, Suite 201, Bethes- 
da, Maryland 20014. 

Photography, Fashion Institute of Tech- 
nology, 227 West 27th Street, New York, New 
York 10001. 

Physical Therapist, American Physical 
Therapy Association, 1156 15th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

Physical Therapist Assistant, American 
Physical Therapy Association, 1156 15th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

Physics, American Institute of Physics, 335 
East 45th Street, New York, New York 10017. 

Physiology, The American Physiological So- 
ciety, 9650 Rockville Pike, Bethesda, Mary- 
land 20014. 

Plant Quarantine & Pest Control, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Animal & Plant 
Health Inspection Service, Room 514 Presi- 
dential Building CB-3, Hyattsville, Maryland 
20782. 

Plastering, National Plastering Industry's 
Joint Apprenticeship Trust Fund, 1000 Ver- 
mont Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

Podiatry, American Podiatry Ass'n., 20 
Chevy Chase Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20015. 

Power System Engineering, University of 
Illinois, 112 Engineering Hall, Urbana, Illi- 
nois 61801. 
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Printing Industry, Education Council of 
the Graphic Arts, Inc., 4615 Forbes Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15213. 

Process Measurement & Control, Process 
Measurement & Control Section (SAMA), 370 
Lexington Avenue, New York, New York 
10017. 

Professional Chiefs and Cooks, The Culin- 
ary Institute of America, Placement Office, 
North Road, Hyde Park, N.Y. 12538. 

Property and Liability Insurance, Insur- 
ance, Information Institute, 110 William 
Street, New York, New York 10038. 

Psychiatry, American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion, Joint Information Service, 1700 18th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

Psychology, American Psychological Ass'n., 
Educational Affairs Office, 1200—17th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Public Accounting. National Society of 
Public Accountants, 1717 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

Public Health, Parklawn Personnel Office, 
Parklawn Building, 5600 Fishers Lane, Room 
4-35, Rockville, Maryland 20852. 

Public Relations, Public Relations Society 
of America, Career Information Service, 845 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. (Single 
copies $0.25. Bulk rates available on request.) 

Purchasing Management, National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing, Management, Inc., 11 
Park Place, New York, New York 10007. 

Radio, National Assn. of Broadcasters, 1771 
N Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Real Estate Principles and Practices, Edu- 
cation Dynamics Institute, 2635 North Deca- 
tur Boulevard, Las Vegas, Nevada 89108. 

Recreation, Parks & Leisure Services, Na- 
tional Recreation & Park Association, 1601 
N. Kent Street, Arlington, Virginia 22209. 

Reservations/Ticketing, Braniff Education 
Systems, P.O. Box 45174, Dallas, Texas 75245. 

Respiratory Therapy, American Association 
for Respiratory Therapy, 1720 Regal Row, Dal- 
las, Texas 75235. 

Retail Meat Cutter, Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America, 2800 North Sheridan Road, Chicago, 
Illinois 60657. 

Roadbuilding, American Road and Trans- 
portation Builders Association, 525 School 
Street, S.W., Washington, DC 20024. 

Rural Electrification, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, Personnel Division, Room 4072-S, 
14th & Independence Avenue, S.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20250. 

Safety Professional, American Society of 
Safety Engineers, 850 Busse Highway, Park 
Ridge, Illinois 60068. 

Sales and Marketing, Sales and Marketing, 
Executives-International, Career Education 
Division, 380 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 

Science, Scientific Manpower Commission, 
1776 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

Science, Occupational Outlook Service, U.S. 
Dept. of Labor, 441 G St., N.W., Room 2916, 
Washington, D.C. 20212. 

Science and Education Administration, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Science and 
Education Administration, Personnel Divi- 
sion, Room 560, Center Building No. 1, Hy- 
attsville, Maryland 20784. 

Science Teaching, Nat'l. Science Teachers 
Ass n., 1742 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

Secretarial, Lincoln Technical Institute, 
Inc., 10 Rooney Circle, West Orange, New 
Jersey 07052. 

Secretary, Assoc. of Independent Colleges 
& Schools, 1730 M Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

Shorthand Reporting, Lincoln Technical 
Institute, Inc., 10 Rooney Circle, West 
Orange, New Jersey 07052. 

Shorthand Reporting, National Shorthand 
Reporters Association, 118 Park Street, S.E., 
Vienna, Virginia 22180. 
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Social Science, Occupational Outlook Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Labor, 441 G Street, 
N.W., Room 2916, Washington, D.C. 20212. 

Social Security Administration, College 
Relations Officer, Special Careers and Re- 
cruitment Branch, 401 Security Boulevard, 
Baltimore, Maryland 21235. 

Social Work, National Association of Social 
Workers, Social Work Career Information 
Service, 1425 H Street, N.W., Suite 600, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

Soil Conservation, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, Per- 
sonnel Division, Room 6219-S, 14th & In- 
dependence Avenue, S. W., Washington, D.C. 
20250. 

Soil Science, Soil Science of America, Inc., 
677 South Segoe Road, Madison, Wisconsin 
53711. 

Speech Communication, Speech Commu- 
nication Association, 5205 Leesburg Pike, 
Falls Church, Virginia 22041. 

Speech Pathology, American Speech—Lan- 
guage—Hearing Association, 10801 Rockville 
Pike, Rockville, Maryland 20852. 

Statistics, American Statistical Assn., Suite 
40, 806-15th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

Student Research Participation, U.S. De- 
partment of Energy, Oak Ridge Associated 
Universities, P.O. Box 117, Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee 37830. 

Surveying, American Congress on Survey- 
ing and Mapping, 210 Little Falls Street, 
Falls Church, Virginia 22046. 

Systems Analysis, Hospital Financial Man- 
agement Association, 666 North Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

Teaching Retarded Students, Nat’l. Assn. 
for Retarded Citizens, 2709 Avenue E East, 
P.O. Box 6109, Arlington, Texas 76011. 

Television, National Assn. of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Textile Design, Fashion Institute of Tech- 
nology, 227 West 27th Street, New York, New 
York 10001. 


Textile Technology, Fashion Institute of 
Technology, 227 West 27th Street, New York, 
New York 10001. 

Tool and Die, Natl. Tool, Die & Precision 


Machining Association, 9300 Livingston 
Road, Washington, D.C, 20022. 

Traffic Management, Academy of Advanced 
Traffic, Inc., One World Trade Center, Room 
5457, New York, New York 10048. 

Translators, American Translators Associa- 
tion, P.O. Box 129, Croton-on-Hudson, New 
York 10520. 

Travel Agent, Braniff Education Systems, 
Inc., P.O, Box 45174, Dallas Tex 75245. 

Truck and Bus Mech@hics, American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., Educational 
Services, 1616 P Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

Truck and Bus Mechanics, Lincoln Tech- 
nical Institute, Inc., 10 Rooney Circle, West 
Orange, New Jersey 07052. 

Trucking Industry, American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., Educational Services, 1616 
P Street, N.W.. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

United States Air Force Academy, Director 
of Admissions Liaison, USAF Academy, Colo- 
rado 80840. 

U.S. Air Force Careers, Air Force Liaison 
Representative, Air Force Opporunities Cen- 
ter, Box 800, Valley Force, Pennsylvania 
19481. 

U.S. Air Force Community College (CCAF), 
Air Force Liaison Representative, Air Force 
Opportunities Center, Box 800, Valley Forge, 
Pennsylvania 19481. 

U.S. Air Force Nurse, Air Force Liaison 
Representative, Air Force Opportunities Cen- 
ter, Box 800, Valley Forge, Pennsylvania 
19481. 

U.S. Air Force ROTC, Air Force ROTC, 
Advisory Service, Maxwell AFB, Alabama 
33112. 

U.S. Department of the Army, Commander, 
U.S. Army Recruiting Command, Attn: 
USARCASP-E, Ft. Sheridan, Illinois 60037. 
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U.S. Army ROTC, DCSROTC, U.S. Army 
Training & Doctrine Command, Fort Monroe, 
Virginia 23651. 

United States Coast Guard Officer, United 
States Coast Guard Academy, Director of 
Admissions, New London, Connecticut 06320. 

United States Marine Corps Officer, Head- 
quarters Marine Corps (Code MRRO), Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20380. 

United States Merchant Marine Officer, 
Admissions Officer, U.S.M.M. Academy, Kings 
Point, N.Y. 11024. 

United States Military Academy, Director 
of Admissions, United States Military Acad- 
emy, West Point, N.Y. 10996. 

United States Naval Academy, Candidate 
Guidance Office, U.S. Naval Academy, An- 
napolis, Maryland 21402. 

U.S. Navy Officer, Commander, Navy Re- 
cruiting Command, 4015 Wilson Boulevard, 
Arlington, Virginia 22203; NROTC (Code 
314), Medical Programs (Code 315), Officer 
Candidate School (Code 312), Enlisted Pro- 
grams (Code 33), /viation Program (Code 
311). Nuclear Power Programs (Code 312). 

Veterans Adminstration, Personnel Office 
of any VA Medical Center or Regional Of- 
fice, or Veterans Administration, Office of 
Personnel (054), Washington, D.C. 20420. 

Veterinarian, American Veterinary Medical 
Association, 930 North Meacham Road, 
Schaumburg. Illinois 60196. 

Veterinarian, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Food Safety and Quality Service, 123 
East Grant Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
55403. 

Watch Repairing, American Watchmakers 
Institute, Box 11011, Cincinnati, Ohio 45211. 

Welding. American Welding Society, 2501 
N.W. 7th St., Miami, Florida 33125. 

Welding and Welding Technology, Hobart 
School of Welding Technology, Trade Square 
East. Troy, Ohio 45373. 

Youth Services, Boy Scouts of America, 
Professional Recruiting, North Brunswick, 
New Jersey 08902. 

In addition to the above listed careers, 
we recommend that each student carefully 
review the 1978-79 edition of Occupational 
Outlook Handbook compiled by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics which contains updated 
information on about 850 occupations and 30 
industries. A copy of this publication should 
be available in your school or city library, 
counselors office, or may be purchased for 
$8.00 paperback, $11.00 clothback by writing 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 230 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 60604. 


Sources OF SCHOLARSHIPS AND OTHER FORMS 
OF FINANCIAL AID AVAILABLE TO ALL STUDENTS 


FOR UNDERGRADUATES ONLY 


The basic educational opportunity grant 
program (Basic Grants) makes funds avail- 
able to eligible students attending approved 
colleges, community/junior colleges, voca- 
tional schools, technical institutes, hospital 
schools of nursing, correspondence schools 
and other post-high schoo! institutions. In 
1979-80 award period (July 1, 1979-June 30. 
1980), you may apply for a Basic Grant if you 
are an undergraduate student and are en- 
rolling on at least a half-time basis. Awards 
in 1979-80 range from $200 to $1,800 for a 
full school year. To apply for a Basic Grant, 
you may complete the Federal form called 
“Application for Determination of Basic 
Grant Eligibility," or one of several private 
or State need analysis applications which are 
used to determine eligibility for other sources 
of student aid. Check with your postsecond- 
ary school to see if they require the Financial 
Aid Form (FAF), the Family Financial 
Statement (FFS), the Pennsylvania Higher 
Education Assistance Agency (PHEAA) form, 
or the Student Aid Application for California 
(SAAC). You do not need to fill out the 
“Application for Determination of Basic 
Grant Eligibility" if you will fill out any of 
these forms. You may obtain copies of the 
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forms that apply to you from postsecondary 
schools, high schools and public libraries. 
You may also receive an "Application for De- 
termination of Basic Grant Eligibility" by 
writing to BEOG, P.O. Box 84, Washington, 
DC 20044. It is very important that you fill 
out the form you use as accurately as pos- 
sible. If you fill out the form carelessly or in- 
accurately, you will be required to provide 
more accurate information before the Office 
of Education will tell you whether you are 
eligible for a Basic Grant. 

The supplemental educational opportunity 
grant (SEOG) program is for students of ex- 
ceptional financial need who, without the 
grant, would be unable to continue their 
education. You are eligible to apply if you 
are enrolled at least half-time as an under- 
graduate or vocational student in an educa- 
tional institution participating in the pro- 
gram. Graduate students are not eligible. If 
you receive an SEOG, it cannot be less than 
$200 or more than $1,500 a year. Normally, an 
SEOG may be received for up to four years. 
However, the grant may be received for five 
years when the course of study requires the 
extra time. The total that may be awarded 
is $4,000 for a four-year course of study or 
$5,000 for a five year course. Contact the 
Director of Financial Aid at the institution 
you wish to attend. 

The U.S. Coast Guard Academy educates 
young men and women for careers as com- 
missioned officers in the U.S. Coast Guard. 
Appointments are made on the basis of an 
annual nationwide competition. The com- 
petitive test consists of the College Board 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests (SAT) or the 
American College Testing Assessment (ACT). 
There are no Congressional appointments 
and no geographical limitations. Graduates 
receive a commission as Ensign, U.S. Coast 
Guard and a Bachelor of Science degree. For 
detailed information, interested students 
should write to Director of Admissions, U.S. 
Coast Guard Academy, New London, Conn. 
06320. Applications should be submitted 
prior to 15 December of the candidate's 
senior year in high school. 


Air Force ROTC is conducted at colleges 
and universities located throughout the 
United States, Puerto Rico and the District 
of Columbia. Students may earn a com- 
mission by successfully completing either the 
Air Force ROTC Four-Year Program or the 
Air Force ROTC Two-Year Program. Air 
Force ROTC offers Four, Three, and Two- 
Year Scholarships on a competitive basis to 
both men and women students. The schol- 
arships cover full tuition, certain fees and 
expenses associated with required courses, 
cost of curriculum-required textbooks, and a 
$100 nontaxable allowance each month dur- 
ing the school year. The scholarships are 
available in several categories to qualified 
applicants. However, we should inform you 
that as the needs of the Air Force change, 
scholarship offerings will be changed ac- 
cordingly. Applications (DD Form 1893) for 
the Four-Year Scholarships are contained 
in the brochure Scholarship Applicant Bulle- 
tin. They should be sent directly to Air Force 
ROTC, Selections Division, Maxwell AFB, 
Alabama 36112. The deadline date for sub- 
mitting applications for the Four-Year 
Scholarships is January 15 of the school year 
in which the student plans to enter college. 
Applicants for Four-Year Scholarship must 
take either the College Entrance Examina- 
tion, Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), or the 
American College Test (ACT). Test deadline 
date can be no later than the December test 
cycle. Applications for the Three and Two- 
Year Scholarships should be made to the Pro- 
fessor of Aerospace Studies at the hosting 
institution during the students’ freshman or 
sophomore year of college respectively. Ap- 
propriate application forms will be furnished 
by the Professor of Aerospace Studies at the 
Air Force ROTC detachment. Complete in- 
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formation about the Air Force ROTC pro- 
gram can be obtained by contacting the Air 
Force ROTC detachment on campus or by 
writing to Air Force ROTC, Advisory Service, 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 36112. 

Army ROTC offers a college student the op- 
portunity to earn a commission as a second 
lieutenant in the U.S. Army at the same time 
he or she earns a baccalaureate degree. Army 
ROTC is offered at over 250 colleges and uni- 
versities across the Country. Four-year 
scholarship are awarded competitively to 
outstanding high school students who enter 
college as freshmen at any of the institutions 
hosting Army ROTC. Request for application 
packets must be submitted to Army ROTC, 
P.O. Box 7000, Larchmont, New York 10538 
between April 1 and November 15. Three- and 
two-year scholarships are awarded competi- 
tively to students already enrolled in college 
and application for these awards are made 
through the Professor of Military Science. 
Scholarship cadets receive tuition, textbooks, 
lab fees and certain other educational ex- 
penses, plus a living allowance of up to $1,000 
each school year the scholarship is in effect. 
Non-scholarship cadets in the Advanced 
Course (final two years) also receive this 
same living allowance for the last two years 
in the program. For further information, 
write Army ROTC, Fort Monroe, Virginia 
23651. 

The Naval ROTC scholarship program offers 
an excellent four-year program for high 
school graduates and a two-year program 
for college undergraduates in many leading 
colleges and universities throughout the 
United States where NROTC units are estab- 
lished. Candidates are chosen as the result of 
a nationwide competition and receive educa- 
tional and other benefits leading to careers 
as commissioned officers in the Navy or 
Marine Corps. Applications will be considered 
based on scores obtained on either the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test (SAT) or the College 
Entrance Examination Board (CEEB), 
Princeton, NJ or the American College Test 
(ACT) of the American College Testing Pro- 
gram, Iowa City, IA. Applicants must apply 
for and take either of these tests prior to 1 
December, and arrange with the appropriate 
testing agency to forward their scores to the 
NROTC Scholarship Program (0656). They 
must also submit their applications for the 
program during the period 1 March to 1 
December. Successful students receive finan- 
cial aid for two or four years of college. This 
includes tuition and educational fees, books, 
uniforms and $100 per month subsistence 
allowance. Detailed information and applica- 
tion blanks may be obtained at Navy or 
Marine Corps Recruiting Stations, from 
counselors and the Commander, Navy Re- 
cruiting Command (Code 314), 4015 Wilson 
Boulevard, Arlington, VA 22203. 

The United States Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy prepares selected young men and wom- 
en for positions of leadership in the Mari- 
time industry. Applicants must be high 
school graduates. A background in Mathe- 
matics and the Sciences is important. Gradu- 
ates receive a Bachelor of Science Degree, a 
commission as Ensign in the Naval Reserve 
and a license as a Merchant Marine officer. 
Entrance requirements are similar to those 
of the other Federal academies. Information 
may be obtained by writing to the: Director 
of Admissions, U.S. Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy, Kings Point, NY 11024. 

The New Mexico Military Institute is now 
offering a $2,000 ($1,000 per year) scholar- 
ship available to members of the National 
Eagle Scout Association who enroll as full- 
time students at New Mexico Military Insti- 
tute. This program has been coordinated 
through the offices of National Eagle Scout 
Association and Director Education Rela- 
tionships. Applications and information can 
be obtained by writing the Director of Ad- 
missions or the Assistant Dean, New Mexico 
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Military Institute, Roswell, 
88201. Application deadline 
Awards made by May 1. 

Extension of social security benefits to 
students attending school after reaching age 
18 and up to age 22. The American Legion 
and its Auxiliary initiated and supported 
legislation to extend benefits under Title II 
of the Social Security Act, to unmarried 
sons and daughters of a deceased, disabled 
or retired parent and in some instances, 
grandsons and granddaughters who continue 
their education on a full-time basis beyond 
age 18. The legislation adopted by the 89th 
Congress, Ist Session, provides for the con- 
tinuance of child’s Social Security benefits 
beyond the age of 18 if the student is in full- 
time attendance at an accredited educational 
institution (including a vocational school). 
As of the end of December 1978, an estimated 
850,000 students, age 18-22, received bene- 
fit payments at an annual rate of $1.7 billion. 
For further information, see your guidance 
counselor or contact the representative of 
the Social Security Office serving your com- 
munity. This source represents nearly as 
much funds to assist students to further 
their education as all the public and private 
scholarships at all colleges and universities 
in the United States. 

The Railroad Retirement Act provides 
monthly benefits for the student children 
of deceased railroaders who were insured un- 
der the Act at death. Dependent grandchil- 
dren of deceased railroaders may also be 
eligible if both their natural parents are 
deceased or disabled. To qualify, you must 
be single and attending a public or private 
accredited high school, vocational school, 
college or university on a full-time basis. 
Benefits continue until age 22 or until the 
end of the school semester after you attain 
age 22. If you are not attending school when 
you reach 18, you can still qualify for some 
benefits if you become a full-time student 
before age 22. Student children of retired 
railroad workers cannot qualify for benefits 
directly. However, a retired worker's benefit 
may be increased under a special guarantee 
provision of the Railroad Retirement Act if 
he or she has any children age 18-22 who 
attend school full-time. Further information 
may be obtained from the nearest Railroad 
Retirement Board Office. Address can be 
found in the telephone directory or by ask- 
ing at any post office. 

Bell & Howell schools scholarship program. 
Fifty-five full tuition scholarships in Elec- 
tronics Engineering Technology will be 
awarded to high school graduates from the 
United States who wish to attend one of the 
U.S. Bell & Howell schools. Scholarships are 
divided among Bell & Howell schools in pro- 
portion to the number of scholarship appli- 
cations submitted to each school. Finalists 
selected on basis of performance on SAT or 
ACT programs. Winners determined on basis 
of an essay and applicant’s high school aca- 
demic record. For application forms and 
further information, write: Bell & Howell 
Education Group, Inc., Administrative Of- 
fices, 2201 West Howard Street, Evanston, 
Illinois 60202. 

U.S. Office of Education, Bureau of Edu- 
cation for the Handicapped Public Law 91 
230, Part D, as amended, authorizes the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education to make grants 
to public or other non-profit institutions of 
higher learning, State education agencies, 
and on a discretionary basis, to certain other 
public or private non-profit agencies for pre- 
paring personnel to work with handicapped 
children. Students committed to a career in- 
volving the education of the handicapped 
may, upon acceptance to a preparation pro- 
gram, receive financial support for academic 
study. The amount of financial support will 
vary for level of study, and at the discretion 
of the agency. Grants are made directly to the 
agencies described above. Students seeking 
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awards under this program, should apply di- 
rectly to the higher education institution of 
their choice, or their respective state educa- 
tion agencies. Information regarding these 
awards may be obtained from the Director, 
Division of Personnel Preparation, Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C. 20202. 

The Clairol loving care scholarship pro- 
gram, a $50,000 annual program, is the only 
nationwide company-sponsored fund for 
women 30 or over who are continuing a post- 
secondary education to achieve career goals. 
Grants up to $1,000 are awarded for full or 
part-time study. No restrictions on marital 
status. Contact Business and Professional 
Women's Foundation, 2012 Massachusetts 
Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20036. 

National achievement scholarship pro- 
gram for outstanding Negro students, a 
compensatory activity, created in 1964, is con- 
ducted by National Merit Scholarship Cor- 
poration (NMSC) which also administers the 
National Merit Scholarship Program (de- 
scribed in the next entry. All grants to the 
Achievement Program are specified for the 
purposes of honoring academically able black 
students and awarding them college under- 
graduate scholarships. Currently, about 650 
Achievement Scholarships worth nearly $2 
million are awarded in each annual compe- 
tition. 

To enter the Achievement Program, black 
high school students must take the PSAT/ 
NMSQT (which simultaneously makes them 
participants in the Merit Program), mark a 
space on their answer sheets requesting con- 
sideration in the Achievement Program, and 
meet NMSC eligibility requirements. 

About 1,500 of the highest scoring eligible 
black students are designated Semifinalists 
in each Achievement Program. To ensure 
nationwide representation, a number are 
named in each of seven U.S. geographic re- 
gions, proportionate to each region's Negro 
population. 

Semifinalists must meet further require- 
ments and advance to Finalist standing 
in order to continue in the Achievement 
Schollarship competition. Every Finalist is 
considered for one of the scholarships, and 
all winners are chosen from the Achievement 
Pro; Finalist group. The selection of 
winners includes an evaluation of each 
Finalist’s academic record and test scores, 
extracurricular activities and attainments, 
and the endorsement and recommendation 
of the student’s school. 

Three types of Achievement Scholarships 
are awarded annually: At least 325 are Na- 
tional Achievement $1,000 Scholarships that 
are single-payment awards allocated to win- 
ners on a regional representation basis; 
about 200 are corporate-sponsored four-year 
Achievement Scholarships for which win- 
ners must meet preferential criteria speci- 
fied by the grantor organization, and that 
are worth between $1,000 and $6.000 over 
the four college years; and about 125 are 
college-sponsored Achievement Scholarships 
that provide between $250 and $1,500 dur- 
ing each of the winner's four undergraduate 
years of attendance at the sponsor college or 
university. 


The PSAT/NMSQT Student Bulletin gives 
requirements students must meet to be 
eligible to participate in the Achievement 
Program and also lists sponsor organizations 
that currently provide support for Achieve- 
ment Scholarships. A copy can often be ob- 
tained from the student’s high school. 
Questions should be directed to: National 
Achievement Scholaiship Program for Out- 
standing Negro Students, One American 
Plaza, Evanston, Illinois 60201 (phone: 
312/866-5100). 

National merit scholarship program is a 
nationwide competition for college under- 
graduate scholarships. The Merit Program is 
conducted by National Merit Scholarship 
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Corporation (NMSC), an independent non- 
profit organization, established in 1955 to ad- 
minister this annual competition. About 
4,300 Merit Scholarships, valued at nearly 
$13 million, have been awarded each year in 
recent programs. 

Secondary school students throughout the 
U.S. enter the competition by taking the 
Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test/Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test 
(PSAT/NMSQT) given by their schools in 
October. To participate, students must meet 
published eligibility requirements estab- 
lished by NMSC. 

About 15,000 top-scoring students are 
designated in each Merit Program. The high- 
est scores in each state are named Semi- 
finalists in numbers proportionate to the 
state’s percentage of the Nation’s total grad- 
uating high school seniors. 

Semifinalists must meet further require- 
ments and advance to Finalist standing in 
order to continue in the Merit Scholarship 
competition. Every Finalist is considered for 
one of the scholarships, and all Merit Schol- 
ars are chosen from the Finalist group. The 
selection of winners includes an evaluation 
of each Finalist's test scores, academic and 
extracurricular achievements, and the en- 
dorsement and recommendation of the stu- 
dent’s school. 

Three types of Merit Scholarships are 
awarded annually: At least 1,000 are Na- 
tional Merit $1,000 Scholarships that are 
single-payment awards allocated to winners 
on a state representational basis; over 1,500 
are corporate- sponsored four-year Merit 
Scholarships for which winners must meet 
preferential criteria specified by the grantor 
organization providing funding for the 
award, and that are worth between $1,000 
and $6,000 over the four college years; and 
about 1,800 are college-sponsored, four-year 
Merit Scholarships that provide between $250 
and $1,500 during each of the winner's four 
undergraduate years of attendance at the 
sponsor college or university. 

Details concerning eligibility and the Merit 
Scholarships offered are published annually 
in the PSAT/NMSQT Student Bulletin, sent 
to high schools. Questions and requests for 
additional information should be sent to: 
National Merit Scholarship Program, One 
American Plaza, Evanston, Illinois 60201 
(phone: 312/866-5100) . 

National 4-H Council, through some 60 
business corporations and foundations, offers 
more than 270 4-H college scholarships with 
total value of more than $250,000 and range 
from $500-$1,000. The majority are open only 
to current 4-H members who have won state 
honors in specific 4—H projects. Other college 
scholarships, ranging in value from $500 to 
$1,000, are available to present or former 4-H 
members now enrolled in college. Applicants 
for the latter should have an interest in one 
of the following fields: (1) animal science; 
(2) veterinary medicine; (3) forestry; or, 
agricultural business, economics and mar- 
keting. For further information on eligibility 
requirements, write to State 4-H Leader at 
the State Land-Grant University. A list of 
these leaders may be obtained from the Na- 
tional 4-H Council, 150 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois 60606. 


The American Society for Metals Founda- 
tion for Education and Research sponsors 
the following financial aid programs: Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship and National 
Achievement Scholarship for Outstanding 
Negro Students—four-year grants available 
to seniors in all secondary schools within the 
fifty states, the District of Columbia and 
certain territories and possessions. These 
scholarships are awarded on a competitive 
basis and stipends are based on the student’s 
individual needs as estimated by the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Corporation. Sti- 
pends range upward to $1,500 per year. Eligi- 
bility is determined by those who indicate 
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they wish to pursue a career in the field of 
metallurgy/materials engineering, materials 
science. ASMFER also sponsors twenty $500 
undergraduate scholarships for students in 
metallurgy that are attending colleges or 
universities in and are citizens of the United 
States, Canada or Mexico. Selection is based 
on interest in metallurgy, motivation, 
achievement, potential and scholarship. In 
addition, some individual A.S.M. chapters 
sponsor programs on a local or regional basis. 
For further information write: Education 
Director, American Society for Metals, Metals 
Park, Ohio 44073. 

The National Scholarship Service and Fund 
for Negro Students (NSSFNS) maintains a 
free college counseling and referral service 
for Black and other minority and low-income 
high school students and also sponsors Stu- 
dent-College Interview Sessions in New Or- 
leans, Louisiana; Houston, Texas; Atlanta, 
Georgia; Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago, Illinois; 
Richmond, Virginia; Boston, Massachusetts; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Philadelphia 
Area Office (PAO), 1616 Walnut Street, Suite 
809, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103; New 
York City for all minority and low-income 
students with college representatives. Addi- 
tional cities may be added or deleted each 
year. Limited scholarship fund for NSSFNS 
counselees. For further information, write: 
NSSFNS, 1501 Broadway, New York, New 
York 10036 or NSSFNS-SERO, 965 Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Georgia 
30314. 

The National Association of Secondary 
School Principals and the National Honor 
Society estimates that they will provide 
$225,000 in scholarships in the amount of 
$1,000 each to high school seniors who are 
members of the National Honor Society. Ap- 
plication Is made through local chapters in 
February. Awards are announced in May. 
Scholarships may be used in any accredited 
college, university or school offering a de- 


gree. Applications are mailed to chapters in 


late December. Also available is the Cen- 
tury III Leaders Program which provides 102- 
$1,000 scholarships or 102-$500 awards (2 
each per state or D.C.) and one $10,000 na- 
tional award to high school seniors who are 
selected by their schools. For information, 
contact the school principal in September or 
write to: The National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, 1904 Association 
Drive, Reston, Virginia 22091. 

The Association of Independent Colleges 
and Schools has many member schools which 
offer general work or service, and funded 
scholarships to eligible students, subject to 
the controls of the Association. Some mem- 
ber schools also offer work-study programs. 
For a list of the approximately 500 AICS 
schools and for further information, please 
write to the Guidance Department, Associa- 
tion of Independent Colleges and Schools, 
1730 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Science talent search, conducted by Science 
Service, sponsored by Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation and the Westinghouse Educa- 
tional Foundation each year, offers scholar- 
ships for boys and girls in their last year 
of high school. Awards are based on high 
school records and national test scores, 
recommendations of high school teachers, 
a thousand-word report on an independent 
science research project by the student and 
interviews of forty finalists by Judges at the 
Science Talent Institute in Washington, D.C. 
Awards include 10 scholarships of one $12,000, 
two $10,000, three $7,500 and four $5,000. The 
remaining 30 each receive Westinghouse 
Science awards of $500. State Science Talent 
Searches are conducted currently with the 
National Competition in 42 states and the 
District of Columbia. Detailed information 
is available from Science Service, 1719 N 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. Entry 
deadline date December 15, 1979. 

The General Motors Institute has a cooper- 
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ative program in engineering which includes 
paid employment. It is carried on in coopera- 
tion with plants and divisions of General 
Motors Corporation, which are the exclusive 
sponsors of the students in the program. Ad- 
ditional features which distinguish this pro- 
gram from others operated on the cooperative 
educational plan are: all students are on the 
cooperative plan; the cooperative phase starts 
on entrance into the program and continues 
through four years with alternating six 
week periods of instruction and work ex- 
perience, and the fifth year during which the 
student works full-time in his sponsoring 
firm, but at the same time conducts a project 
study which forms the basis of an acceptable 
report in the form of a thesis to earn a degree. 
Training is offered in Mechanical, Industrial, 
Electrical Engineering and Industrial Ad- 
ministration. Baccalaureate degrees are of- 
fered in these fields. For further information, 
write to Admissions Officer, General Motors 
Institute, Flint, Michigan 48502. 

AMOCO Foundation, Inc. offers scholar- 
ships to students who plan to study Petro- 
leum Engineering, Geophysics, Geology or 
Engineering. Awards start at $700 for fresh- 
men and progress $100 each year providing 
$3,400 for the four-year period. Further in- 
formation may be obtained by writing to: 
Amoco Foundation, Inc., 200 East Randolph 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60601. Final decisions 
will be made by participating colleges. 

The College of Insurance has a cooperative 
program in business administration/insur- 
ance and in actuarial mathematics. Both run 
on a five year plan of alternating trimesters 
(four month terms) of work and study, the 
first leading to a B.B.A. degree, the latter to a 
B.S. Each undergraduate upon being ac- 
cepted by a sponsoring organization, will re- 
turn to that organization every other trimes- 
ter for paid work experience. While in school, 
the sponsor subsidizes two-thirds of the tul- 
tion and often returns the other third in 
the form of two annual bonuses if the stu- 
dent elects to stay with the sponsoring firm 
upon graduation. Cooperating sponsors in- 
clude over 50 major life and property-liabil- 
ity insurance companies, brokerages, agencies 
and service organizations. The co-op starts 
in the freshman year with students typically 
rotating through major departments of the 
sponsoring firm in progressive work periods; 
total earnings over the five years average at 
least $13,000. The College is accredited by the 
New York State Board of Regents and the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. For further information, 
write to: Dir. of Cooperative Education, The 
College of Insurance, 123 William Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10038. 

The Elks Foundation scholarship awards, 
for 50 years have made it possible for many 
students to attend college. For the 1979-80 
school year, $840,000 in scholarships were 
awarded to 1,156 students ranging from 
$600.00 to $3,000.00. Any student in the 
graduating class of a high school or its equiv- 
alent, who is a citizen of the U.S.A. and resi- 
dent within the jurisdiction of the Benevo- 
lent & Protective Order of Elks, may file an 
application. Scholarship, leadership, and fi- 
nancial need are the criteria by which appli- 
cants will be judged. Application blanks 
should be obtained from an officer of the lo- 
cal Elk Lodge or the Secretary of the State 
Elks Association and must be filed on or be- 
fore February 10th with the Secretary or 
Lodge Foundation Chairman of the B.P.O. 
Elks Lodge in the city in which the applicant 
is a resident. 

The Shell Companies Foundation, Incorpo- 
rated, Two Shell Flaza, P.O. Box 2099, Hous- 
ton, Texas 77001, annually offers 10 Shell 
Merit Scholarships and 10 Shell Achievement 
Scholarships through the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation, One American 
Plaza, Evanston, Illinois 60201. The Merit 
Scholarships are for qualified graduating 
high school seniors planning careers as 
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teachers of high school science or mathe- 
matics; and, the Achievement Scholarships 
are for qualified Black high school graduates 
preferably planning careers in business or 
technical fields. Further information on both 
programs can be obtained by writing the 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation or by 
contacting high school guidance counselors 
or principals. 

Western Golf Association, Golf, Illinois, 
sponsors the Evans Scholars Foundation, 
which annually awards approximately 240 
four-year scholarships to qualified caddies. 
Eligibility for Evans Scholarship: (1) Can- 
didates must have completed junior year in 
high scb20l and rank in upper 25 percent of 
class; (2 must have caddied for a minimum 
of two years; and, (3) must require financial 
assistance in order to attend college. The 
Evans Scholars program provides scholar- 
ships for approximately 900 caddies annually. 

College work-study program provides part- 
time on and off campus employment to stu- 
dents enrolled on at least a half-time basis 
in colleges and eligible post-secondary insti- 
tutions, to assist in paying college expenses. 
Special attention to students’ major inter- 
ests or career goals may be given in assigning 
jobs. For further information, students 
should contact the Director of Financial Aid 
or Student Employment Office of the school 
they select. 

The Westinghouse Educational Foundation 
sponsors five merit scholarships annually. 

1. The Westinghouse Family Scholarship— 
four $10,000 and forty $1,500 scholarships. In- 
formation on the Westinghouse Family 
Scholarship may be obtained from the Per- 
sonnel Relations where the student's parent 
is or was (if deceased or retired) employed. 

2. The Science Talent Search—forty 
awards. The student should request his sci- 
ence teacher to write to Science Clubs of 
America, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington, 
DC 20036 to obtain information and appli- 
cation forms. 

3. 4-H electric program -H Club mem- 
bers should contact their local 4-H leader 
or County Extension Agent for information 
and application. 

4. Bertha Lamme scholarship—three $1,000 
scholarships awarded to young women en- 
tering engineering as freshmen. For informa- 
tion write: Society of Women Engineers, 
United Engineering Center, Room 305, 345 
East 47th Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

5. National achievement scholarship pro- 
gram for outstanding negro students—five 
$1,000 scholarships. Information may be ob- 
tained through the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corp., One American Plaza, Evanston, 
III. 60201. 

Eligibility for each of these scholarships is 
limited to students residing in the United 
States. The Family Scholarship, The Science 
Talent Search, The Bertha Lamme and The 
National Achievement Scholarship Program 
require that the applicant be in his or 
her last year of high school and applications 
must be submitted during the Fall months 
of their Senior year. Students aged 14 
through 19 are eligible for the 4-H Electric 


The Education Council of the Graphic Arts 
Industry, Inc., 4615 Forbes Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15213 offers upon request a summary of 
scholarships made available by the Graphic 
Arts Industry, and an excellent description of 
the career opportunities in this field. Inqui- 
ries should be directed to the address indi- 
cated above. The Council's National Scholar- 
ship Trust Fund has awarded scholarships 
during the past 22 years for studies in print- 
ing management, printing technology and 
graphic arts education. For the school year 
beginning 1979-80, the Council has 35 new 
scholarships already available in the fields of 
printing management, engineering and 
nee Applications must be filed by Jan. 
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Club Managers Association of America 
maintains undergraduate scholarships for 
students enrolled at colleges and universities 
offering courses in Hotel, Restaurant and In- 
stitutional Management. These scholarships, 
normally made available to students who 
have completed at least one year of under- 
graduate work, are awarded on the basis of 
scholastic ability, financial need and interest 
in private club management. Information on 
high school, college or university training in 
preparation for a club industry position can 
be obtained by writing the Club Managers 
Association of America, 7615 Winterberry 
Place, Washington, D.C. 20034. 

The Colgate University Alumni Memorial 
Scholarships offers 30 National four-year 
scholarships with yearly stipends varying 
from $100 to $5,000 depending on need as de- 
termined by an analysis of the Financial Aid 
Form of the College Scholarship Service. 
Awarded annually to freshmen entering Col- 
gate University. The deadline filing date is 
February 1. For additional information write: 
Director of Admissions, Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N.Y. 13346. 

Aid Association for Lutherans awards at 
least 200 renewable and 100 non-renewable 
all college scholarships and 25 competitive 
nursing scholarships annually. Each appli- 
cant must be a high school senior holaing 
an AAL certificate of membership and in- 
surance in his or her own name. The CEEB 
SAT must be taken no later than December 
of the high school senior year. The American 
College Test (ACT), will be accepted under 
certain circumstances, Individual stipends 
are from $500—$1,750. The 100 non-renewabie 
awards are for $500 each. Financial need is 
not considered until winners have definitely 
been selected. All-college scholarships are re- 
newable for three additional years or until 
the requirements for a bachelor’s degree are 
met, whichever is earlier. Renewal is based 
on satisfactory academic progress, school rec- 
ommendation and continuing AAL member- 
ship. Applications may be secured by writ- 
ing: Educational Benevolence, Aid Associa- 
tion for Lutherans, Appleton, Wisconsin 
54919. Completed AAL applications must be 
submitted to College Scholarship Service/ 
Sponsored Scholarship Programs by Decem- 
ber 15. 

National Presbyterian College scholarships 
are offered by the United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. to qualified Presbyterian 
young people entering as freshmen any of 
the participating United Presbyterian 
church-related colleges in the fall of each 
year. There are approximately 80 awards 
ranging from $100 to $1,400. There are hon- 
orary awards with no stipend where no need 
is shown. To qualify, applicants must be 
members of the United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. Applications and information may be 
secured by writing: National Presbyterian 
College Scholarships, Vocation Agency, 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 475 Riv- 
erside Drive, New York, New York 10027, after 
mid-August. Deadline: December 1. 


Samuel Robinson scholarships. For under- 
graduate students enrolled in one of the 
United Presbyterian-related colleges. No one 
may receive the scholarship more than once. 
Applicants must successfully recite the an- 
swers of the Westminster Shorter Catechism, 
and write a 2,000-word original essay on an 
assigned topic related to the Shorter Catech- 
ism. Amount of Award: $500. Deadline: April 
14. For information, inquire of your financial 
aid officer at United Presbyterian-related col- 
leges. 

Knights of Columbus “Pro Deo and Pro 
Patria Scholarship Trust” for undergraduate 
scholarships. The Knights of Columbus has 
an established trust fund which will provide 
annually $1,000 scholarships to members, to 
sons and daughters of living or deceased 
members. The fund will also annually provide 
two $1,000 scholarships to Columbian 
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Squires. Awards will be made on the basis of 
academic excellence regardless of need, and 
may be renewed annually subject to satisfac- 
tory academic performance. Five of these 
scholarships, and one for the Columbian 
Squire, are placed at the Catholic University 
of America. Students admitted to the fresh- 
men class may apply for these scholarships 
through the Director of Financial Aid, Cath- 
olic University of America, Washington, D.C. 
20064. Final filing date of applications is 
February 1. Five of these scholarships, and 
one for the Columbian Squire, may be used 
at a Catholic college of student’s choice. 
Applications for these scholarships may be 
obtained from the Director of Scholarship 
Aid, Knights of Columbus, Supreme Council, 
Columbus Plaza (P.O. Drawer 1670), New 
Haven, Connecticut 06507. Final filing date 
for these applications is March 1. 

Student opportunity scholarships. For 
young persons of limited opportunities, mem- 
bers of ethnic minority groups, related to the 
United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
Must be entering college as an incoming 
freshman and must apply to the college for 
financial aid. Amount of Award: $100 to 
$1,400. Those meeting requirements should 
write between January 15 and March 15 to: 
Student Opportunity Scholarships, United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 475 River- 
side Drive, Room 430, New York, New York 
10027, for name of Area Representative who 
recommends nominees for scholarships. 

The International Chiropractors Associa- 
tion provides funds directly to its approved 
colleges for their distribution of scholar- 
ships and educational assistance to students 
desiring to pursue chiropractic as a career. 
Additional information may be obtained by 
corresponding with International Chiroprac- 
tors Association, Commission on Education, 
1901 “L” Street, N.W., Suite 800, Washington, 
D.C. 20036 or from the Director of Admis- 
sions of the following approved chiropractic 
colleges: Cleveland Chiropractic College of 
Kansas City, 6401 Rockhill Road, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64131; Cleveland Chiroprac- 
tic College of Los Angeles, 590 North Ver- 
mont Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90004; New York 
Chiropractic College, Post Office Box 167, 
Glen Head, NY 11545; Palmer College of 
Chiropractic, 1000 Brady Street, Davenport, 
Towa 52808; Logan College of Chiropractic, 
430 Schoettler Road, P.O. Box 100, Chester- 
field, MO 63017; Sherman College of Chiro- 
practic, P.O. Box 1452, 555 Reldville Road, 
Iowa 52808; Logan College of Chiropractic, 
College, 1269 Barclay Circle, Marietta, GA 
30060. 


American Medical Technologists’ scholar- 
ship program offers six scholarships of $250 
each to high school graduates interested in 
pursuing medical technology or medical as- 
sisting studies. Awards are based primarily 
on need, with consideration given to goals, 
school grades, activities, experience and per- 
sonal references. Applicants must be enroll- 
ed, or contemplate enrolling in a school ac- 
credited by the Accrediting Bureau of Health 
Education Schools (list available by contact- 
ing the ABHES, 29089 U.S. 20 West, Elkhart, 
Indiana 46514), or enrolled or contemplate 
enrolling in a college, university or junior 
college medical technology or medical as- 
sisting program. May 20 is the filing deadline 
for applications and supporting documents, 
For additional information, contact AMT, 
710 Higgins Road, Park Ridge, Illinois 60068. 


The nursing student scholarship program. 
Under this program. Federally-supported 
scholarships are available through participat- 
ing schools of professional nursing for stu- 
dents of exceptional financial need to pursue 
full-time or half-time study leading to a 
diploma in nursing, an associate degree in 
nursing or a baccalaureate with a major in 
nursing. The amount of the individual 
scholarship will depend on the general avail- 
ability of student aid funds and on need as 
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determined by the student's school. No 
scholarship may exceed $2,000 a year per 
academic year. Nursing students and poten- 
tial students may obtain further information 
and scholarship application forms from the 
school of their choice. 

Professional nurse traineeship program. 
Professional nurse traineeships are available 
through participating training institutions to 
help registered nurses prepare to teach in 
the various fields of nurse training, to serve 
in administrative or supervisory capacities, 
to serve as nurse practitioners, or to serve in 
other professional nursing specialties requir- 
ing advanced training. Traineeships provide a 
living stipend up to $3,900 per annum, and 
tuition and fees as set by the participating 
training institution. Trainees are selected by 
the training institutions. Further informa- 
tion and a list of participating institutions 
are available from the: Division of Nursing, 
Bureau of Health Manpower, Health Re- 
sources Administration, 3700 East-West High- 
way, Hyattsville, Maryland 20782. 

Soroptimist International of the Americas 
Youth Citizenship award of $1,000 per Sorop- 
timist region and a finalist award of $1,500 
offered to high school seniors demonstrating 
good citizenship qualities. Citizenship in- 
cludes integrity, worth and ability, encour- 
ages youth to develop highest concept of 
patriotism and effective cooperation in home 
and community affairs. Contact Soroptimist 
International of the Americas, 1616 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103. 
Deadline for submission of application, 
January 1, 1980. 

RCA Corporation maintains one or more 
undergraduate scholarships at over 30 col- 
leges and universities. These scholarships nor- 
mally made available to students who have 
completed at least one year of undergraduate 
work, are available in the field of physical 
science, engineering, broadcast journalism, 
business and economics, telecommunications 
and Procurement/Materials Management as 
specified at each institution. The selection of 
scholars is made by the college or university 
in each case and students already enrolled 
should apply to the Scholarship or Financial 
Aid Officer for further information. In addi- 
tion, up to 75 new scholarships are awarded 
annually to children of employees of RCA 
and its domestic subsidiaries. Up to 50 of 
these are new 4-year college RCA Merit 
scholarships. Also, up to 25 of these are new 
2-year vocational/technical Career scholar- 
ships. RCA also awards about 25 National 
Merit and National Achievement $1,000 schol- 
arships annually for students in the Nation 
at large. Information regarding the National 
Merit and Achievement programs is available 
from the National Merit Scholarship Corpo- 
ration, One American Plaza, Evanston, 
Illinois 60201. Graduate fellowships are 
maintained in journalism, electrical engi- 
neering, electronics and physics at eight 
universities and are open to any qualified 
graduate student enrolled at the institu- 
tions which select the Fellow and administer 
grants. 


Commissioned Officer Student Training and 
Extern Program (COSTEP). College students 
who have successfully completed a minimum 
of one year of study in medical. dental or 
veterinary school prior to assignment, and 
students who have completed a minimum 
of two years of a baccalaureate program prior 
to assignment in dietetics-nutrition, engi- 
neering, nursing, pharmacy, therapy, sani- 
tary science or medical record administra- 
tion are eligible to participate in the 
COSTEP program. COSTEP assignments fall 
into two major categories: Medical and Hos- 
pital Services, Research and Public Health 
Practice, Successful candidates are com- 
missioned as reserve officers in the Com- 
missioned Corps of the Public Health Serv- 
ice and called to active duty during vaca- 
tion periods. Applications must be received 
(1) not later than October 1, 1979, for posi- 
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tions during the period January through 
April, 1980; (2) not later than February 1, 
1980 for positions during the period May 
through August 1979; (3) ont later than 
April 1, 1980 for positions during the period 
September through December, 1980. For fur- 
ther information, write to COSTEP, Com- 
missioned Personal Division, OPM/H-DHEW- 
Room 4-35, 5600 Fishers Lane, Rockville, 
Maryland 20852. 

Educational Communications, Inc., Schol- 
arship Foundation provides a minimum of 
50 awards annually of $1000 each. Approxi- 
mately 500 semi-finalists are selected on the 
basis of achievement test scores, grade point 
averages and leadership activities. Finalists 
are required to write an essay which is 
evaluated by committee. Some consideration 
is given for need for financial aid but this is 
not a major factor. Application may be ob- 
tained in most high school guidance offices 
or write direct to: Educational Communi- 
cations Scholarship Foundation, 3202 Doolit- 
tle Drive, Northbrook, IL 60602. Applica- 
tion must be submitted by June 5th. 


GUARANTEED LOANS FOR COLLEGE AND VOCA- 
TIONAL SCHOOL STUDENTS 


This program authorizes loans to students 
for educational expenses available from eligi- 
ble lenders such as banks, credit unions, 
savings and loan associations, State agencies 
and schools. Students must be enrolled on 
at least a half-time basis in participating 
postsecondary institutions, ranging from vo- 
cational and technical schools to degree 
granting institutions. Students are eligible 
for Federal payment of interest charges of 7 
percent on their loans during school years, 
during a 9-12 month grace period prior to 
the repayment period, and during authorized 
periods of deferment. 

Loans must be repaid. Repayment normally 
is over a 5-10 year period with borrowers 
required to pay at least $360 per year. How- 
ever, minimum monthly payments are fre- 
quently higher depending on total amounts 
borrowed. Failure to repay on a timely basis 
can damage a person‘s credit rating and may 
lead to legal action to recover the debt. De- 
ferment of payment may be granted during 
any period in which the borrower is attend- 
ing a participating institution on a full-time 
basis, is engaged in approved graduate fel- 
lowship study or a course of study under a 
rehabilitation training program for dis- 
abled individuals, up to 3 years while serving 
the U.S. Armed Forces, Peace Corps, or VISTA, 
or for a single period not exceeding 12 months 
if seeking and unable to find full-time em- 
ployment. 

Undergraduate students may borrow up to 
$2,500 per year, to a total of $7,500. Graduate 
students may borrow up to $5,000 per year 
to a total of $15,000 (including loans made 
at the undergraduate level). 

The negotiation of each loan is between the 
student and the lending institution. Stu- 
dents who desire more information or wish 
to initiate a loan should discuss the matter 
with their lender or the financial aid admin- 
istrator at their school. For further informa- 
tion, contact your counselor or financial aid 
administrator at the school in which you 
plan to enroll. 


State sources of information on guaran- 
teed loans including State operated pro- 
grams: 

ALABAMA 

Regional Administrator, Office of Educa- 
tion, Region IV, 50 Seventh Street, N.E., At- 
lanta, Georgia 30323. 

ALASKA 

Alaska Commission on Postsecondary Edu- 
cation, Student Aid Office, State Education 
Department, Pouch F, AOB, Juneau, Alaska 
99801. 

ARIZONA 

Regional Administrator, Office of Educa- 
tion, Region IX, 50 United Nations Plaza, 
San Francisco, California 94102. 
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ARKANSAS 
Student Loan Guarantee, Foundation of 
Arkansas, Suite 515, 1515 West 7th Street, 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72202. 
CALIFORNIA 
California Student Aid Commission, 1410 
Fifth Street, Sacramento, California 95814. 
COLORADO 
Regional Administrator, Office of Educa- 
tion, Region VIII, 11037 Federal Office Build- 
ing, 19th and Stout Streets, Denver, Colo- 
rado 80202. 
CONNECTICUT 
Connecticut Student Loan Foundation, 25 
Pratt Street, Hartford, Connecticut 06103. 
DELAWARE 
Delaware Higher Education Loan Program, 
c/o Brandywine College, P.O. Box 7139, Wil- 
mington, Delaware 19803. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
D.C. Student Loan Insurance Program, 
1329 E. Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20004. 
FLORIDA 
Florida Student Financial Assistance Com- 
mission, Room 563, Knott Building, Talla- 
hassee, Florida 32304. 
GEORGIA 
Georgia Higher Education Assistance 
Corp., 9 LaVista Perimeter Pk., 2187 North- 
lake Pkwy., Tucker, Georgia 30084. 
HAWAN 
Regional Administrator, Office of Educa- 
tion, Region IX, 50 United Nations Plaza, 
San Francisco, California 94102. 
IDAHO 
Student Loan Fund of Idaho, Inc., Route 5, 
Caldwell, Idaho 83605. 
ILLINOIS 
Illinois Guaranteed Loan 
Wilmot Road, Deerfield, Illinois 60015. 
INDIANA 
State Student Assistance Comm., 219 N. 
Senate Ave., Second Floor, Indianapolis, In- 
diane 46202. 
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IOWA 
Iowa College Aid Commission, 9th and 
Grand Avenue, 201 Jewett Building, Room 
201, Des Moines, Iowa 50309. 
KANSAS 
Higher Education Asst. Foundation, 61 
Corporate Woods, 9393 West 110th Street, 
Suite 405, Overland Park, Kansas 62210. 
KENTUCKY 
Kentucky Higher Education Asst. Author- 
ity, 691 Teton Trail, Frankfort, Kentucky 
40601. 
LOUISIANA 
Governor's Special Commission on Educa- 
tion Services, P.O. Box 44127, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 70825. 
MAINE 
Maine State Department of Education and 
Cultural Services, Augusta, Maine 04330. 
MARYLAND 
Maryland Higher Education Loan Corpo- 
ration, 2100 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore, 
Maryland 21218. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Higher Education Asst. Cor- 
poration, 1010 Park Square Building, Boston, 
Massachusetts 02116. 

MICHIGAN 


Michigan Higher Education Asst. Author- 


ity, 309 N. Washington Ave., Lansing, Michi- 
gan 48902. 


MINNESOTA 

Higher Education Asst. Foundation, 1100 
Northwestern Bank Bldg., 55 East 5th Street, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Regional Administrator, Office of Educa- 
tion, Region IV, 50 Seventh Street, N.E., At- 
lanta, Georgia 30323. 
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MISSOURI 
Regional Administrator, Office of Educa- 
tion, Region VII, 601 East 12th Street, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri 64106. 
MONTANA 
Regional Administrator, Office of Educa- 
tion, Region VIII, 11037 Federal Office Build- 
ing, 19th and Stout Streets, Denver, Colorado 
80202 
NEBRASKA 
Regional Administrator, Office of Educa- 
tion, Region VII, 601 East 12th Street, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri 64106. 
NEVADA 
State Department of Education, Capitol 
Complex, Carson City, Nevada 89701. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
New Hampshire Higher Education Asst. 
Foundation, 143 North Main Street, Concord, 
New Hampshire 03301. 
NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey Higher Education Asst. Au- 
thority, 1474 Prospect Street, Post Office Box 
1417, Trenton, New Jersey 08625. 
NEW MEXICO 
Board of Education Finance Comm. on 
Postsecondary Education, Legislative-Execu- 
tive Building, Room 201, Sante Fe, New 
Mexico 87503. 
NEW YORK 
New York State Higher Education Services, 
Corp. Tower Bldg..—Empire State Plaza, Al- 
bany, New York 12255. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
North Carolina State Education Asst. Au- 
thority, P.O. Box 2688, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina 27514. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Regional Administrator, Office of Educa- 
tion, Region VIII, 11037 Federal Office Build- 
ing, 19th and Stout Streets, Denver, Colorado, 
80202. 
OHIO 
Ohio Student Loan Commission, 50 West 
Broad Street, 8th Floor, Columbus, Ohio 
43215. 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Ed- 
ucation, 500 Education Building, State Capi- 
tol Complex, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
73105. 
OREGON 
State of Oregon Scholarship Comm., 1445 
Willamette Street, Eugene, Oregon 97401. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Pennsylvania Higher Education Asst. 
Agency Towne House, 660 Boas Street, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania 17102. 
PUERTO RICO 
Regional Administrator Office of Educa- 
tion, Region II, 26 Federal Plaza, New York, 
New York 10022. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Rhode Island Higher Education Asst. Cor- 
poration, 274 Weybosset Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island 02903. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
South Carolina Student Loan Corporation, 
P.O. Box 21337, Columbia, South Carolina 
29221. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
South Dakota Education Asst. Corporation, 
104 Lincoln Street, Suite 105, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota 57401. 
TENNESSEE 
Tennessee Student Asst. Corporation, 707 
Main Street, Nashville, Tennessee 37206. 
TEXAS 


Regional Administrator, Office of Educa- 
tion, Region VI, 1200 Main Tower Bldg., 15th 
Floor, Dallas, Texas 75201. 
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UTAH 


Utah Higher Education Asst. Authority, 
807 East South Temple, Suite 301, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 84103. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Student Asst. Corporation, 5 
Burlington, Square, Burlington, Vermont 
05401. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Virgin Islands Board of Education, Com- 
mandant Gade, O.V. No. 11, Charlotte Amalie, 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 00801. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia State Education Asst. Authority, 
501 East Franklin Street, Suite 311, Profes- 
sional Building, Richmond, Virginia 23219. 


WASHINGTON 


Regional Administrator, Office of Educa- 
tion, Region X, 1321 Second Avenue, Seattle, 
Washington 98101. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Regional Administrator, Office of Educa- 
tion, Region III, Post Office Box 13716, 3535 
Market Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
19101. 

WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Higher Education Corp., 
East Gilman, Madison, Wisconsin 53702. 


WYOMING 


Regional Administrator, Office of Educa- 
tion, Region VIII, 11037 Federal Office Build- 
ing, 19th and Stout Streets, Denver, Colorado 
80202. 

The united student aid funds programs 
bring together public-spirited financial in- 
stitutions throughout the United States 
(which make low-cost educational loans) 
and selected elementary, secondary, collegi- 
ate and professional schools (which provide 
part of the reserve funds). Loans at cost or 
below are available to parents and students 
approved by the participating schools. 

Loans to undergraduate students up to 
$2,500 yearly to a maximum of $7,500; loans 
to graduate students up to $5,000 yearly to 
a maximum of $15,000, with a 7% simple 
interest rate, are guaranteed under the terms 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 as 
amended. 

Loans to professional students in fields of 
medicine, dentistry and osteopathy up to 
$5,000 yearly to a maximum of $17,500 are 
made by selected participating lending in- 
stitutions and guaranteed by USA Punds un- 
der a program sponsored by The Robert Wood 
Johnson Foundation. 

Loans to parents up to $3,000 yearly with 
a simple interest rate that is less than cus- 
tomary installment rates are approved by 
selected participating schools, made by par- 
ticipating lending institutions, and guaran- 
teed by USA Funds. 

For further information, contact United 
Student Aid Funds, Inc., 6610 North Shade- 
land Avenue, P.O. Box 50827, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46250. 

Indian tribal grants and loans. Over 45 
Indian tribes have established their own 
Grant and Loan Programs to promote higher 
education for their members. Contacts for 
tribal assistance should be made through the 
U.S. Dept. of the Interior, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Washington, D.C. 20242, or through 
the Tribal Headquarters. 

The national direct student loan program. 
If you are a college student or a prospective 
college student, and in need of financial as- 
sistance to continue, or commence your col- 
lege education, you may borrow for your 
college expenses. Aggregate loans may not 
exceed $10,000 for a graduate student in- 
cluding undergraduate loans; $5,000 for stu- 
dents who have not completed their bache- 
lor’s but have completed 2 years leading to a 
bachelor’s degree; $2,500 for any other stu- 
dent. Repayment of the loan begins nine 
months after a borrower ceases to carry at 
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least one half the normal academic work 
load and is to be complete within 10 years. 
Interest of 3% will begin at the time the re- 
payment period begins. Should a borrower 
elect to teach in a designated school located 
in a poverty area, or in a pre-school program 
under the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
or in a public or other non-profit elementary 
or secondary school for handicapped children, 
cancellation of the loan up to 100% is pos- 
sible. Also, for a member of the Armed Forces 
of the U.S. who serves in an area of hostili- 
ties, cancellation up to 50% is possible. Rates 
of cancellation may be obtained from the 
institution's financial aid office. Interested 
students, enrolled on at least a half-time 
basis, should consult their guidance coun- 
selors or the student financial aid officer of 
the college or university in which they are 
expected to be enrolled. 

Picket and Hatcher educational fund 
makes loans to financially needy under- 
graduate students enrolled full-time in col- 
leges and universities offering broad liberal 
arts education. Loans are not available to 
students planning to enter the study of Law, 
Medicine or the Ministry. Loans are not avail- 
able to students in vocational schools or busi- 
ness colleges. Since the Fund does not have 
an unlimited amount of money available, 
preference is shown to students from the 
Southeastern portion of the United States 
which includes the states of Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia. The loans may include amounts re- 
quired for fees, tuition, room and board, up to 
$1,800 for an academic year, with the total 
amount borrowed not to exceed $7,200. Loans 
will bear interest of 2% per annum while 
in college and 6% after a student leaves col- 
lege or ceases to take as much as one-half of 
a normal student load. Repayment begins 
six months after a student leaves college or 
ceases to take as much as one-half of a nor- 
mal student loan and monthly payments 
amount to at least ten percent of the bor- 
rower's income. For more information and 
application forms write: Pickett and Hatcher 
Educational Fund, P.O. Box 2128, Columbus, 
Georgia 31902. 

The law enforcement education program 
(LEEP) authorized by the Crime Control Act 
of 1976, authorizes grants for in-service stu- 
dents to pay for tuition, mandatory fees and 
books, not to exceed $400 per semester or 
$250 per quarter for men and women who are 
currently employed by an eligible criminal 
justice agency and loans up to $2,200 per 
academic year to full-time students already 
employed or planning to become employed 
by a public law enforcement agency. Grant 
recipients are required to remain in full-time 
criminal justice employment for a period of 
two (2) years following the completion of any 
courses for which they received a grant. 
Loans are forgiven at the rate of 25% for 
each year of full-time employment with a 
public law enforcement agency. Applications 
are available from participating institutions. 
Further information and a list of participat- 
ing institutions are available from the Of- 
fice of Criminal Justice Education and Train- 
ing, Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration, U.S. Department of Justice, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20531. 

The American Medical Association educa- 
tion and research foundation has established 
a Medical Education Loan Guarantee Pro- 
gram to help students, in need, who are 
qualified and enrolled in an approved train- 
ing institution. The Loan Program, which 
is extended to medical students, interns and 
residents, is the result of a cooperative ef- 
fort by American medicine and private enter- 
prise. Detailed information may be secured 
fror. the Financial Aid offices at U.S. medi- 
cal schools, or, the source listed above lo- 
cated at 535 N. Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois 
60610. 
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The nursing student loan program, Fed- 
erally supported loans are available through 
participating schools of professional nursing 
for students who need assistance to pursue 
a full-time or half-time course of study. 
Amount of an individual loan depends on 
the general availability of student aid funds 
and on need as determined by the student's 
school; however, no loan may exceed $2,500 
per academic year, and no student may re- 
ceive more than a total of $10,000 for all 
years in loan assistance. The total loan is 
repayable over a 10-year period beginning 
nine months after the borrower completes 
or discontinues his or her nursing studies. 
During the repayment period, interest ac- 
crues on the total loan at the rate of 3%. 
Repayment on a loan may be deferred dur- 
ing periods of active military duty and sery- 
ice in the Peace Corps and also during pe- 
riods of advanced professional training in 
nursing. Up to 85% of a Federal nursing stu- 
dent loan may be canceled for five years 
of employment as a nurse in any public or 
nonprofit private agency, institution or orga- 
nization. Moreover, under agreement with 
the Secretary, HEW, for at least two years of 
professional employment in an identified 
area of nursing shortage, up to 60% of all 
nursing education loans, regardless of their 
source, may be repaid; up to 85% for three 
years. Contact, the Director of Student Fi- 
nancial Aid at the school he/she is attend- 
ing or plans to attend. 

The health professions student loan pro- 
gram.* Under this program, Federally sup- 
ported loans are available at participating 
schools of medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, 
optometry, pharmacy, podiatry, and veteri- 
nary medicine for students who need assist- 
ance to pursue a full-time course of study 
at the school. The amount of the loan 
depends upon the student's need as deter- 
mined by the school; however, the maximum 
amount per academic year is the cost of 
tuition plus $2,500 or the amount of the 
financial need of the student, whichever is 
lesser. The loan is repayable over a 10-year 
period beginning one year after the student 
ceases to pursue a full-time course of study 
at a health professions school. During the 
repayment period, interest accrues on the 
total loan at the rate of 7 percent. Repay- 
ment on a loan may be deferred during pe- 
riods of active military duty and service in 
the Peace Corps (up to three years each). 
Repayment may also be deferred during pe- 
riods of advanced professional training, in- 
cluding internships and residencies. Obliga- 
tions to repay the loan will be canceled in 
the event of death, or permanent and total 
disability. If a student fails to complete 
health professions studies, any outstanding 
loans made for the costs of such studies may 
be repaid by the Federal Government if the 
student is in exceptionally needy circum- 
stances, is from a low-income or disadvan- 
taged family, and cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to resume studies within two years. 
If an individual agrees to practice medicine, 
dentistry, osteopathy, optometry, pharmacy, 
podiatry, or veterinary medicine for at least 
two years in an area which has a shortage 
in his profession, the Federal Government 
will repay 60 percent (at the rate of 30 per- 
cent each year) of the outstanding princi- 
pal and interest on the loan(s) and an addi- 
tional 25 percent for a third year of practice 
in such an area. For further information on 
this program, contact, the Director of Stu- 
dent Financial Aid at the school he/she is 
attending or plans to attend. 

The American fund for dental health pro- 
vides a guaranteed loan program for under- 
graduate and graduate students to help meet 
urgent needs and is intended to supplement 
all other loan opportunities. Any dental stu- 
dent, in good standing, who is a U.S. citizen 


*Nore: Medical and osteopathy students 
who will graduate after June 30, 1979 are 
eligible only if they demonstrate exceptional 
financial need. 
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is eligible to apply for a loan. The maximum 
loan a graduate or undergraduate dental stu- 
dent may obtain under AFDH sponsorship 
for any academic year is $5,000. Application 
may be made more than once a year to meet 
the student's needs as long as the total does 
not exceed $5,000 per year. Each loan request 
must be approved by the school’s financial 
aid officer as well as by United Student Aid 
Funds, Inc. On a cumulative basis, the total 
amount borrowable from this program for a 
student’s education may not exceed $17,500. 
Applications are available only from your 
dental school’s financial aids officer. 

The health education assistance loan 
(HEAL) program is similar to the Guaran- 
teed Student Loan Program of the Office of 
Education, Students of medicine, osteopathy, 
dentistry, podiatry, optometry, public health 
and veterinary medicine may borrow up to 
$10,000 a year and a total of $50,000. Phar- 
macy students, who are eligible only after 
completion of 3 years of training, may bor- 
row up to.$7,500 a year and a total of $37,500. 

For students to take part in the program, 
their school must be receiving or eligible to 
receive a health professions capitation grant. 

Interest is payable by a student through- 
out the life of the loan at a rate not to ex- 
ceed 12%. The loan principal is repayable 
over a 10-15 year period starting 9-12 months 
after completion of training. However, pay- 
ments of principal are not required during 
periods of up to 3 years of internship and 
residency training or service in the Armed 
Forces, National Health Service Corps, Peace 
Corps or Volunteers in Service to America 
(VISTA). At HEW’s discretion, borrowers may 
enter into agreement with HEW for repay- 
ment of loans, plus interest, at a rate of not 
more than $10,000 a year for each year of 
service in NHSC or in private practice in a 
health manpower shortage area. Minimum 
service period is 2 years. 

Information may be obtained from: Bureau 
of Student Financial Assistance, U.S. Office 
of Education, 400 Maryland Ave., S.W., Wash- 
ington, DC 20202. 

The American Optometric Association, 
through the Assistance to Graduates and Un- 
dergraduates Committee, has provided funds 
to establish a special reserve with the United 
Student Aid Funds. This enables optometry 
students to borrow money from financial in- 
stitutions at a low interest rate. USAF guar- 
antees the loan, supported by the AOA re- 
serve. USAF is a nonprofit corporation which 
endorses low-cost loans made by participat- 
ing hometown financial institutions to de- 
serving students. In order to qualify for the 
loans, the AOA student member must be in 
good academic standing, pursuing a Doctor 
of Optometry degree and be beginning his 
first, second, third or fourth year of opto- 
metric school. He must have demonstrated a 
definite need for financial assistance to meet 
educational expenses. An eligible student may 
borrow up to $5,000 per academic year under 
all student guaranteed loan programs or 
$15,000 for an entire academic career includ- 
ing undergraduate and graduate study. For 
further information and application forms, 
write: The American Optometric Association, 
243 North Lindberg Boulevard, St. Louis, MO 
63141. 

The American Legion and Auxiliary Post, 
unit and department loans, Many individual 
Departments, Posts and Units of The Amer- 
ican Legion and Auxiliary often offer educa- 
tional loans for the benefit of students with- 
in their areas. For further information, refer 
to Table II of NEED A LIFT? and also contact 
the local Post/Unit within your community. 


RECOMMENDATION 
STRUCTION 
REACTOR FOR PRODUCTION OF 
WEAPONS MATERIAL 


FOR CON- 
OF NEW NUCLEAR 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, an 
interagency committee charged with a 
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study of U.S. nuclear material needs for 
weapon programs has recommended that 
initial work for construction of a new 
production reactor begin immediately. 

This finding is in line with concerns 
expressed by me and others involved in 
reviews of the nuclear weapons program 
budget requests. For the past several 
years the need for higher levels of weap- 
ons grade material has been obvious, yet 
the current rate of production has been 
low. Furthermore, despite efforts in the 
Arms Control Subcommittee of Armed 
Services, little substantive testimony has 
been received on the long-range needs of 
the military and especially the obvious 
requirement for a new production re- 
actor. 

Now an interagency group, with repre- 
sentatives of the Defense and Energy De- 
partments, has recommended to the 
administration that “conceptual design 
begin immediately” on a $3 billion pro- 
duction reactor. 

Mr. President, this administration has 
generally followed a policy of putting off 
to another day many badly needed de- 
fense programs. We are already seeing 
the failure of this policy as defense needs 
pile on top of one another and now the 
same parties are declaring that we can- 
not afford these programs. The truth of 
the matter is that we cannot afford not 
to have them as our very survival as a 
nation depends on a strong defense de- 
terrent. 

It will take about 10 years to build a 
new reactor and the only prudent step 
is to begin conceptual design immediately 
in order that we can meet our defense 
needs in the 1990’s and beyond. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article in the May 5, 1980, 
issue of the Washington Post entitled 
“U.S. Panel Urges New A-Reactor for 
Weapons” be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. PANEL Urces New A-Reacror For 
WEAPONS 


(By Walter Pincus) 


An interagency committee studying long- 
range U.S. nuclear weapons needs has rec- 
ommended construction of a $3 billion pro- 
duction reactor to keep providing nuclear 
materials for warheads and bombs beginning 
in the 1990s, according to participants in the 
study. 

In recommending the new reactor, the 
committee made it clear that the nuclear 
arms race will probably continue into the 
2ist century. 

The new production reactor would be the 
first built for the weapons program in 26 
years and would represent a major step to- 
ward modernizing the aging nuclear arms- 
building complex. 

Some facilities still used to produce to- 
day's nuclear bombs and missile warheads 
were constructed as part of the Manhattan 
project in the early 1940s that produced the 
first atomic bomb. 

The study also recommends a $500 mil- 
lion program to upgrade these facilities 
around the country, each of which produces 
a key part of each nuclear weapon. 

The interagency committee was estab- 
lished six months ago by the undersecre- 
taries of Defense and Energy, both of whom 
are involved in weapons-bullding. Defense 
determines what weapons are needed: 
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Energy runs the research and development of 
warheads and their production. 

The study directed by retired Lt. Gen. 
A. D. Starbird, attempted to project the De- 
fense Department need for nuclear weapons 
through the year 2000. Rather than settling 
on one specific level, it agreed on a range of 
four possibilities. These extended from a 
cutback of the current stockpile of some 
25,000 tactical and strategic warheads to a 
steady increase caused by failure to ratify 
the arms limitation treaty with the Soviet 
Union. 

Currently, the United States has three 
reactors at Savannah River, S.C., operating 
at two-thirds of their capacities, turning out 
weapons-grade plutonium and tritium for 
the biggest weapons-building program the 
country has undertaken in 20 years. 

Over the next six years the United States 
plans to turn out: new warheads for its 
Minuteman III land-based ICBM and Tri- 
dent I submarine-based strategic missiles; a 
short-range Lance missile; an air-launched 
cruise missile; a new tactical nuclear bomb; 
& new strategic nuclear bomb; the extended- 
range Pershing missile and the ground 
launched cruise missile, both to be stationed 
in Europe. 

In addition, engineering is being com- 
pleted for the planned MX ICBM warhead 
and a new 8-inch nuclear artillery shell. 

Beyond filling these approved new wea- 
pons needs, the reactors must continue to 
produce tritium for hydrogen warheads al- 
ready in the stockpile, since tritium decays 
and must be replaced in the nuclear pack- 
age every eight years. 

Members of the Starbird panel made their 
recommendation for the new reactor because 
they were concerned that the aging Savan- 
nah River reactors could not be counted on 
to continue operating into the 1990s. 

“They are not expected to break down,” a 
scientist close to the study said, “but their 
useful life was only expected to be from 25 
to 30 years.” 

Another production reactor at Hanford, 
Wash., which could turn out weapons-grade 
plutonium but now produces fuel-grade 
plutonium, is expected to be shut down by 
the end of the decade. 

“The need for a new reactor is obvious,” a 
study participant said. 

Since it is expected to take at least 10 
years to design and build the new reactor, 
the Starbird group recommended that con- 
ceptual design begin immediately. 

The recommendations now go to the sec- 
retaries of Defense and Energy. If approved, 
they would go to the White House for review 
by the Office of Management and Budget. 
Eventually, the proposals would have to be 
submitted to Congress for authorization and 
funding. 

In the past, neither the White House nor 
Congress has been eager to put money into 
a new production reactor. There has been 
some discussion—when it appeared the pro- 
gram needed more plutonium—of starting up 
one of two older Savannah River reactors 
that have been shut down for many years. 

“It is better economics to shoot for a newer 
designed reactor,” a leading nuclear scientist 
said in support of the Starbird study's pro- 
posal. 

The new reactor would be larger than the 
reactors now in operation and could turn out 
more nuclear materials. It therefore would 
enable the United States to meet any needs 
created by a sharp increase in weapons pro- 
posed for the 1990s and beyond. 

Scientists said that a second production 
reactor eventually will have to be construct- 
ed in the middle to late 1990s, when the 
Savannah River facilities are finally closed 
down. Thereafter, the two new larger reac- 
tors could handle the nuclear materials needs 
that now are met by three smaller reactors. 

One issue bound to arise is where to locate 
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the first new reactor. Since the Hanford re- 
actor is to be shut down by 1990, that Wash- 
ington site is considered a prime contender, 
according to one scientist close to the study. 
Another study participant, however, said Sa- 
vannah River would most likely get the first 
facility. 


NEED FOR NEW FOREIGN POLICY 
STANCE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, much 
is being said in Washington today about 
the new Secretary of State and what this 
change means in the future foreign pol- 
icy of our Nation. 

Unfortunately, the preponderance of 
opinion indicates that the foreign policy 
of the Carter administration will con- 
tinue very much along the lines it has 
followed over the past 3 years. 

In my opinion, we need not only a new 
Secretary of State, but we need a new 
foreign policy. The foreign policy of the 
Carter administration has not met bold 
challenges in Southeast Asia, the Middle 
East, Africa, or South America, It has 
also embraced an unequal SALT agree- 
ment and handed over the Panama Canal 
at great expense and future risk. 

The Nation needs a policy not of dis- 
armament and human rights overtures, 
but one which strengthens our allies and 
operates from a position of military 
strength. The Soviets understand mili- 
tary power, and rebuilding our military 
forces must be our first priority. Any use- 
ful agreement with the Soviets can only 
be achieved if we deal from a position of 
strength. 

This entire subject of the need for a 
new foreign policy approach is covered 
in a May 5, 1980 column in the Washing- 
ton Post written by R. Emmett Tyrrell, 
Jr., editor-in-chief of the American 
Spectator. I ask unanimous consent that 
this article be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
as follows: 

Tue Poticy Must Go Too 

How many millions of people died brutally 
during the period Secretary of State Vance 
presided so primly and irenically over our 
State Department? As many as died during 
the controversial reign of Henry Kissinger? 
As many as died during the reigns of William 
Rogers or Dean Rusk? It is, perhaps, a rude 
thing to contemplate, and in the genteel 
presence of Cyrus Vance one ought not be 
rude. We honor him for never having raised 
his voice, yet it remains a mystery whether 
Vance ever thought there might be anything 
in this world worthy of ralsing one’s voice 
over. 

Did Vance notice those millions of brutal 
deaths in Southeast Asia, the Middle East, 
Southwest Asia, Africa, Central America and 
less celebrated parts? Did he think it better 
that those deaths were attributable to mur- 
der rather than to warfare? Very few died 
with American-made weapons in their hands 
during his tenure. Most were starved or 
butchered as pawns in political struggles 
from which America has now totally with- 
drawn. Are we a better people for our for- 
bearance? Now that we are no longer cari- 
catured as the “world’s policeman” have we 
grown in virtue and in world stature? Is 
America now more secure, and is the world 
@ more peaceful place without our power 
looming over it? 


Whether or not the former secretary of 
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state ever thought about these questions is 
not clear. Certainly he never said much about 
them in public. In fact, he rarely raised any 
disturbing questions in public. If there was 
much danger beyond our shores, he never 
talked about it. Listening to him always left 
me with the impression that he felt that 
the greatest dangers to peace existed not be- 
yond our borders but here at home, 

More people in more diverse places died 
while Vance inhabited the seventh floor of 
our State Department than during the peace- 
time tenure of any of his predecessors in 
this century, with the possible exception of 
Cordell Hull. Not only that, but most of 
those who died did not die fighting. They 
were murdered. Our foreign correspondents 
know this as surely as they know how much 
more difficult it is to get news and hospitality 
in foreign countries today as opposed to, 
say, 10 years ago. Humanitarians like Leo 
Cherne of the International Rescue Com- 
mittee know this even as they know that 
death and unspeakable suffering continue 
to grind on—their precious foods and medi- 
cines piling ever higher, unused and unusable 
thanks to the rising tide of barbarism and 
aggression that has accompanied the gentle- 
manly tenure of Vance at State and Carter 
in the White House. 

In leaving the State Department for his 
native Wall Street, Vance said he left with 
“one great sadness,” that being that 53 
Americans remain captives in Tehran. I 
would have thought that he had many more 
causes for sadness. There are the aforemen- 
tioned dead and dying. There is the chaos 
in Iran, a chaos that began under the Carter 
foreign policy and would have endured with 
or without the hostages. The totalitarian 
menace increases in Central America. NATO 
drifts from us. 

The Soviets have surpassed us in tactical 
and strategic weaponry. Vance’s SALT 
treaty languishes, and there is no Middle 
East settlement. Has any administration 
in this century presided over such a calami- 
tous foreign policy? And has any admin- 
istration, created more confusion? 

After all, just what is the meaning of this 
resignation? Did Vance leave because of that 
failed military rescue mission, the one we 
undertook 172 days after our embassy was 
turned into a prison? Did he resign because 
President Carter has left the doves and be- 
come a hawk? If the president is reacting 
more strenuously to the Soviets, is he ad- 
mitting that the diplomacy of the past three 
and a half years proved unsatisfactory? Well, 
if President Carter is becoming more de- 
fense-minded, why was it reported on 
April 16 that he had ordered a cut in our 
1980 defense outlays? Why last week did he 
throw his weight against efforts in the con- 
gressional budget committees to raise de- 
fense spending? 

The Carter administration has been ramp- 
ant with sonorities about peace and brother- 
hood, but in truth it has followed a most 
perilous course. Those of us who have 
grown to relish a world free of uniforms and 
the sound of artillery have reason to be very 
dyspeptic with the present regime of goody- 
goody obfuscators. Beneath all its guff about 
human rights and disarmament it has made 
the world a far more dangerous place than 
it was just four years ago. 

The Carter foreign policy has been to be 
disarmed and abusive. Apparently the new 
policy will be to be even more abusive and 
no better armed. The dangers to world 
peace increase. This is a foreign policy wholly 
designed for home consumption. Carter and 
Vance are steeped in the left wing's canards 
that the real danger to world peace is the 
mob of red-necked Yanks living in the hin- 
terland. Thus, they have crooned to us 
that our military strength is colossal and 
that to spend more would be inflationary. 
They act as though the world beyond our 
shores holds no danger even as the corpses 
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pile up and the thugs of our time grow more 
restless and more powerful. 


ADMINISTRATION DEFENSE 
BUDGET LEVEL 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, after 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan the 
President said his January defense 
budget request was inadequate and would 
require an increase. Now the President 
has sent a letter to House Speaker 
O’NEILL endorsing a $3.8 billion defense 
cut. 

I hope that all of my colleagues in 
the Senate will consider these matters 
carefully when we vote for a defense 
budget increase. Special attention should 
be given to the effect that operations 
and maintenance budget cuts over the 
past several years of this administration 
have had on combat readiness. 

The Senate also must consider the fact 
that we have aircraft without spare 
parts, ASW ships without ASW helicop- 
ters, ancient B-52’s, no B-1 bomber, a 
new tank significantly behind its pro- 
duction schedule and woefully inade- 
quate military pay that is forcing many 
of our servicemen to choose alternate 
careers in industry. 

Mr. President, Mr. George F. Will pub- 
lished an editorial in the May 1, 1980 
issue of the Washington Post, entitled 
“Just What You’d Expect From This 
Administration.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Just WHAT You'd Expect From THIS 

ADMINISTRATION 

Hours before the eight old helicopters 
lifted off the deck of the USS Nimitz, bound 
for disaster in the desert, Jimmy Carter sent 
a letter to House Speaker Tip O'Neill en- 
dorsing a move to slash his own defense 
budget by $3.8 billion. This would drive the 
post-Afghanistan“ defense budget below 
even the level called for in Carter's January 
budget, which even Carter quickly repudiated 
as inadequate. 

The eight mine-sweeping helicopters were 
veterans. The Navy has procured none of this 
model since 1975. (They were used in 1973 
to clear Haiphong, a duty imposed by the 
peace“ treaty.) They have been sitting on 
carriers since last year. The loss of seven of 
them cut by one-third our helicopter mine- 
sweeping capability. Carter has rejected Navy 
requests for more of them. 

The Nimitz has not seen port—any port— 
since Jan. 4. We have too few carriers, and 
too few planes, to equip those we have. Car- 
ter used a veto to frustrate Congress’ demand 
for another carrier. For four straight years 
he has requested fewer new planes for the 
Navy than the Navy loses in operational at- 
trition. So tours at sea become longer, flying 
becomes more dangerous. (A pilot who spends 
20 peacetime years flying tactical aircraft 
from a carrier has a one-in-four chance of 
being killed.) And Carter opposes pay even 
sufficient to get all Navy families off food 
stamps. 

Zbigniew Brzezinski says the lesson of 
the rescue mission is: “Do not scoff at 
American power. Do not scoff at American 
reach.” But the mission resembled the Bay 
of Pigs operation in its tentativeness, in 
shaving the margin of safety, thereby be- 
traying lack of conviction. 
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You would not expect conviction from a 
president who has repeatedly and pettily dis- 
paraged the Mayaguez rescue, which rescued. 
You would hardly expect conviction from a 
president whose proudest and loudest cam- 
paign boast—even after two soldiers died 
defending our embassy in Pakistan—was that 
during his presidency no American had died 
in combat. You would hardly expect convic- 
tion in the use of military assets by a presi- 
dent who struggles to decrease those assets, 

The failed mission will be another oc- 
casion for flogging the military. Already a 
Washington Post commentary is headlined: 
“Another President Ill-Served by the Mili- 
tary He Heads.” Actually, the military has 
been ill-served by the president and his ap- 
pointees, including some senior officers who 
are distinguished primarily by behavior con- 
venient for their civilian benefactors. 

Consider Harold Brown, the secretary of 
defense, and Gen. David Jones, chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Brown was Lyndon Johnson's secretary of 
the Air Force when political and irresponsi- 
ble decisions were made about the TFX 
fighter. He presided over the making of the 
C5 fiasco. He was an architect of “selective” 
bombing to send this, then that, signal“ to 
Hanoi, It sent signals, all right—signals of 
uncertainty. It was a slow step-by-step policy 
similar to the administration’s response to 
Iran. It dissipated U.S. power by allowing 
Hanoi to anticipate and adapt to each step. 
It was a policy that produced a tragically 
high ratio of force expended to objectives 
achieved. 

As secretary of defense, Brown has decep- 
tively packaged four straight budgets cut- 
ting real spending below that of the previ- 
ous year. He has been a central actor in the 
advertising of first a fraudulent 5 percent, 
then a fraudulent 3 percent, defense in- 
crease, and has even tried to reduce this 
year’s spending to produce the illusion of in- 
creases next year. 

Jones is an Air Force general who was ele- 
vated to the chairmanship of the JCS after 
service selling the Panama Canal treaties 
and quelling Air Force protests about Car- 
ter’s unilateral and unreciprocated killing 
of the Bi bomber. Fraudulent recruiting by 
sergeants reflects an atmosphere of aban- 
doned integrity at the highest levels, by 
those who (to take just one example) say 
that the Fl5s at Langley Air Base, which are 
only 40 percent operationally ready are ready 
to fight a war. Or who are careful not to be 
politically inconvenient by insisting, inde- 
corously, on decent pay for defending Amer- 
ica. 

Nothing changes. Carter abandoned his 
stay-at-home policy six days before the Texas 
primary to fiy to Texas to visit the casualties 
of the Iran mission, He thereby indicated his 
unchanged determination that Iran shall re- 
main the sun around which his campaign, 
and American foreign policy, revolve. Harold 
Brown, asked about Iran's nauseating dis- 
play of American bodies, said the display was 
“disappointing.” Nothing changes: those dis- 
appointing Iranians still won't live up to ad- 
ministration expectations. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Saunders, one of his sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
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were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


At 1:19 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives delivered by Mr. 
Gregory, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has passed the 
following joint resolution, with an 
amendment in which it requests the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

S.J. Res. 89. A joint resolution permitting 
the supply of additional low enriched urani- 
um fuel under international agreements for 
cooperation in the civil uses of nuclear en- 
ergy, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House has passed the following bills, in 
which it requests the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R. 4890. An act to authorize appro- 
priations for the Commercial Fisheries Re- 
search and Development Act of 1964 for 
fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983; 

H.R. 5737. An act to amend the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949 to al- 
low recovery by United States nationals for 
losses incurred in Vietnam; 

H.R. 6022. An act to establish the Tensas 
River National Wildlife Refuge: 

H.R. 6169. An act to establish the Bogue 
Chitto National Wildlife Refuge; 

H.R. 6511. An act to designate the build- 
ing known as the Federal Building in Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., as the “Harley O. Stag- 
gers Federal Building”; 

H.R. 6615. An act to amend the National 
Ocean Pollution Research and Development 
and Monitoring Planning Act of 1978 to au- 
thorize appropriations to carry out the 
provisions of such Act for fiscal years 1981 
and 1982, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6727. An act to establish the Bon 
Secour National Wildlife Refugee; and 

H.R. 6839. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions under the Endangered Species Act of 
1973 to carry out State cooperative programs 
through fiscal year 1982. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were read twice by 
their titles and referred as indicated: 

H.R. 4890. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Commercial Fisheries Research 
and Development Act of 1964 for fiscal years 
1981, 1982, and 1983; to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 

H.R. 5737. An act to amend the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949 to allow 
recovery by U.S. nationals for losses incurred 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

ELR. 6022. An act to establish the Tensas 
River National Wildlife Refuge; to the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public Works. 

H.R. 6511. An act to designate the building 
known as the Federal Building in Morgan- 
town, W. Va., as the “Harley O. Staggers Fed- 
eral Building”; to the Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Public Works. 

H.R. 6727. An act to establish the Bon 
Secour National Wildlife Refuge; to the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public Works. 


HOUSE BILL PLACED ON CALENDAR 


The following bill was read twice by its 
title and placed on the calendar: 
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H.R. 6169. An act to establish the Bogue 
Chitto National Wildlife Refuge. 


HOUSE BILLS HELD AT DESK 


The following bills were read by title 
and held at the desk, pursuant to order 
of May 5, 1980: 

H.R. 6615. An act to amend the National 
Ocean Pollution Research and Development 
and Monitoring Planning Act of 1978 to au- 
thorize appropriations to carry out the pro- 
visions of such Act for fiscal years 1981 and 
1982, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 6839. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions under the Endangered Species Act of 
1973 to carry out State cooperative programs 
through fiscal year 1982. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with ac- 
companying papers, reports, and docu- 
ments, which were referred as indicated: 

EC-3721. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to repeal certain acts 
relating to exportation of tobacco plants and 
seed, naval stores, and wool; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry. 

EC-3722. A communication from the Di- 
rector, Federal Emergency Management 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
Stockpile Report for April-September 1979; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-3723. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of Defense (Military 
Personnel Policy), transmitting, pursuant to 
law, reports submitted by present or former 
officers or employees of defense contractors; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-3724. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a feasibility study, new area, Range- 
lands, Calif., January 1980; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-3725. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator, Energy Information Administra- 
tion, Department of Energy, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, (1) Petroleum Market 
Shares: Report on Sales of Refined Petroleum 
Products—January 1980; and (2) Petroleum 
Market Shares: Report on Sales of Retail 
Gasoline—January 1980; to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources. 


EC-3726. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior. transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to construct. 
operate, and maintain improved facilities for 
accommodating visitors, improving traffic 
flow, alleviating safety hazards, and expedit- 
ing access at Hoover Dam, Boulder Canyon 
Project, Nevada; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

EC-3727. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary for Policy and Evaluation, 
Department of Energy, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report entitled The State 
of Competition in Gasoline Marketing, Part 
I, The Effects of Refiner Operations at Retail 
(A study required by Title III of the Pe- 
troleum Marketing Practices Act)“; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Resources 


EC-3728. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, transmitting a draft or 
proposed legislation to eliminate the duty on 
architectural, engineering, industrial or com- 
mercial drawings and plans; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

EC-3729. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting, pursuant to law. the 13th an- 
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nual report on Medicare, covering the ad- 
ministration and operation of that program 
during fiscal year 1979; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

EC-3730. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Social Security Act to improve 
the operation of the programs of supplemen- 
tal security income, aid to families with de- 
pendent children, and child support enforce- 
ment by correcting certain program inequi- 
ties and administrative and financing ineffi- 
ciencies, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

EC-3731. A communication from the As- 
sistant Legal Adviser for Treaty Affairs, De- 
partment of State, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, international agreements other than 
treaties entered into by the United States 
within sixty days of the execution thereof; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

EC-3732. A communication from the Sec- 
retary, Council of the District of Columbia, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, Council Res- 
olution 3-322, “Transfer of Jurisdiction of 
Lot 802 in Square 1185 and Lot 842 in Square 
1200 to the National Park Service for Park 
Purposes Resolution of 1980," adopted by 
the Council on February 5, 1980; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-3733. A communication from the Sec- 
retary, Postal Rate Commission reporting, 
pursuant to law, pursuant to the Privacy Act; 
to the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-3734. A communication from the Di- 
rector, Office of Congressional Affairs, Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the ad- 
ministration of the Government in the Sun- 
shine Act; to the Committee on Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 


EC-3735, A communication from the Mayor, 
District of Columbia, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on administration of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act for calendar year 1979; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-3736. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
eliminate the uneconomic assessment of cer- 
tain fees assessed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior in connection with the probate of es- 
tates of Indians; to the Select Committee 
cn Indian Affairs. 


EC-3737. A communication from the Act- 
ing Special Counsel, Merit Systems Protec- 
tion Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on administration of the Freedom 
of Information Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

EC-3738. A communication from the At- 
torney General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report 
of the Attorney General for fiscal year 1979; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-3739. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual 
progress report on the five-year plan for 
Family Planning Services and Population Re- 
search; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

EC-3740. A communication from the Chair- 
man, National Diabetes Advisory Board, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the Board’s 
third annual report; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

EC--3741. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of Education, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the study of school finance, 
Department of Education, 1980; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-3742. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator, Veterans Administration, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend chapter 21 of title 38, United States 
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Code, to expand the eligibility for specially 
adapted housing benefits; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. LONG, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, with an amendment and an amend- 
ment to the title: 

H.R. 2492. An act to extend until July 1, 
1984, the duty suspension on crude feathers 
and downs (Rept. No. 96-684). 

By Mr. CHURCH, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, without amendment, but 
with a preamble: 

S. Res. 405. A resolution expressing the 
sense of the Senate with respect to compli- 
ance by the Soviet Union with the Conven- 
tion on the Prohibition of the Development, 
Production and Stockpiling of Bacteriolog- 
ical (Biological) and Toxin Weapons and on 
Their Destruction, 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. Res. 417. A resolution to express the 
sense of the Senate for a fitting tribute to 
the eight valiant American servicemen who 
died in an attempt to secure freedom for 
fellow Americans. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. CHURCH, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

David Marion Clinard, of Virginia, to be 
an Assistant Director of the U.S. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. 

George M. Seignious II, of South Carolina, 
to be a Member of the General Advisory 
Committee of the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, to which he was ap- 
pointed during the last recess of the Senate 

George M. Seignious II, of South Carolina. 
for the rank of Ambassador during the ten- 
ure of his service as U.S. Delegation Membe 
at Large to such arms control negotiations 
as the Director of the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency may designate. 


(The above nominations from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations were 
reported with the recommendation that 
they be confirmed, subject to the nom- 
inees’ commitment to respond to re- 
quests to appear and testify before any 
duly constituted committee of the Sen- 
ate.) 

STATEMENT OF POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 

Nominations are to be reported for the 
period beginning on the first day of the 
fourth calendar year preceding the calendar 
year of the nomination and ending on the 
date of the nomination. 

Nominee: George M. Seignious II. 

Post: Rank of Ambassador while serving 
as U.S. Delegation Member at Large for Arms 
Control Negotiations, 

Nominated: January 22, 1980. 


CONTRIBUTIONS (AMOUNT) 

Self: See attached list. 

Spouse: See attached list. 

Children and spouses names; Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Padgett, none. Mr. and Mrs. Nick 
Chambers, none, George M. Seignious III, 
none. Molly Kent Seignious, none. 

Parents names: Mrs. F. P. Seignious Sen- 
ior, none. 
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Grandparents names: Not living. 
Brothers and spouses names: None. 


Sisters and spouses names: Mr. and Mrs. 
Lewis Freeman, none. 

FEDERAL CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS OF GEORGE 
M. Sercnious II 

1980: None. 

1979: Joint Gift with Mrs. Seignious to 
Senator F. Hollings (Ds. C.): Reelection 
Committee ($500 each). 

1978: John Warner for Senate Committee 
($25.00); Charles Wallace Campaign— 
County Council ($50.00)—Democrat; Nancy 
Stevenson Campaign Fund (850.00) Demo- 
crat; Re-elect Thurmond Finance Commit- 
tee ($50.00). 

1977: The National Republican Senatorial 
Committee ($25.00). 

1976: President Ford Committee ($75.00) ; 
1976 GOP Victory Fund ($25.00). 

By Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources: 

Steven A. Minter, of Ohio, to be Under 
Secretary of Education. 

Thomas Kendall Minter, of Pennsylvania, 
to be Assistant Secretary for Elementary and 
Secondary Education, Department of 
Education. 

F. James Rutherford, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Assistant Secretary for Ed- 
ucational Research and Improvement, De- 
partment of Education. 

Albert H. Bowker, of California, to be As- 
sistant Secretary for Postsecondary Educa- 
tion, Department of Education. 

James E. Barnett, of Georgia, to be a Mem- 
ber of the National Council on the Arts. 


(The above nominations from the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources were reported with the recom- 
mendation that they be confirmed, sub- 
ject to the nominees’ commitment to re- 
spond to requests to appear and testify 
before any duly constituted committee 


of the Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. LEAHY: 

S. 2658. A bill to establish a rural weather- 
ization grant program within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF (by request): 

S. 2659. A bill to amend chapter 87 of title 
5, United States Code, to increase the 
amounts of regular and optional group life 
insurance available to Federal employees and 
provide optional life insurance on family 
members, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 2660. A bill to clarify the definition of 
the term “local furnishing” in the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. TOWER: 

S. 2661. A bill for the relief of Martin Al- 
fredo P. Marasigan, M.D., also known as Fred- 
die del Prado Marasigan, M.D.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHURCH (by request): 

S. 2662. A bill to amend some of the ad- 
ministrative provisions of the International 
Communication Agency's basic enabling au- 
thorities; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 
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By Mr. MOYNIHAN (for himself, Mr. 
Javits, and Mr. WILLIAMS): 

S. 2663. A bill to amend title I of the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act to authorize 
a demonstration project for the reclamation 
of the Hudson River; to the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. 

By Mr. COHEN: 

S. 2664. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to cause the vessel 
Fundy Pride, owned by the State of Maine, 
as represented by “The Department of Ed- 
ucational and Cultural Services” acting 
through its Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Washington County Vocational Tech- 
nical Institute, to be documented as a vessel 
of the United States with coastwise priv- 
lleges; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

By Mr. BUMPERS (for himself, Mr. 
Jackson, and Mr. JOHNSTON): 

S. 2665. A bill to amend the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of 1920, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

By Mr. CHURCH (by request): 

S. 2666. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the International Natural Rubber Agree- 
ment for fiscal year 1981; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 2667. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958; to the Select 
Committee on Small Business. 

By Mrs. KASSEBAUM: 

S. 2668. A bill to provide for certain im- 
porters of crude oil to contribute to the 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

S.J, Res. 172. Joint resolution to author- 
ize and request the President to designate 
September 13, 1980, as “Commodore John 
Barry Day“; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. Cutver (for himself, Mr. CHAFEE, 
Mr. Domentcr, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. JOHNSTON, 
Mr. Leany, Mr. McGovern, Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. 
MOYNIHAN, Mr. PELL, Mr. Percy, Mr. STEVEN- 
son, Mr. Tsoncas, and Mr. RANDOLPH) : 

S.J. Res. 173. A joint resolution to author- 
ize and request the President to proclaim the 
week of May 11 through 17, 1980, as “Na- 
tional Historic Preservation Week”; consid- 
ered and passed. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. LEAHY: 

S. 2658. A bill to establish a rural 
weatherization grant program within 
the Department of Agriculture; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry. 

RURAL AREAS AND SMALL CITIES ENERGY 
SAVINGS ACT OF 1980 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, energy ex- 
perts rarely agree on anything. Their 
analysis of past energy problems and 
their projections for the future are sel- 
dom consistent and vary like the 
weather. 

However, there is one basic fact on 
which there is a consensus. Energy pun- 
dits from all persuasions agree that the 
most viable and realistic method of re- 
ducing America’s energy consumption 
immediately is through conservation. 
The only real choice we have for reducing 
our oil imports significantly over the next 
decade is to use less energy. It is that 
simple. 

Various methods for reducing energy 
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consumption are now either in debate or 
effect, including higher prices, the 55- 
mile-per-hour speed limit, and gas 
rationing. The legislation I introduce to- 
day will strengthen an equally effective 
yet less painful method of saving energy, 
the weatherization of homes. Adequate 
insulation can reduce home energy con- 
sumption by 20 to 30 percent. 

The benefits of this bill are targeted 
to nonmetropolitan areas where half 
of the Nation’s substandard housing is 
found. Through the insulation of the 
homes of the elderly, the handicapped, 
and the low-income, the Rural Areas and 
Small Cities Energy Savings Act will 
lower the fuel bills of those most in 
need and insure a more stable delivery 
of energy resources to the peoples of rural 
America living at the end of the energy 
pipeline. 

The 60 million people of small town 
America need a weatherization program 
tailored to their circumstances and 
strengths. This bill does that by relying 
on the county based Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, the community minded 
rural electric cooperatives, and the his- 
toric ability of rural Americans to join 
together to help themselves. 

Mr. President, hearings before the Ru- 
ral Development Subcommittee, the En- 
ergy Committee, the Labor and Human 
Resources Committee, and the Appro- 
priations Committee have found cur- 
rent Federal weatherization programs to 
be ill-conceived, ineffective, and ineffi- 
cient. 

Appropriations for the DOE weather- 
ization assistance program for fiscal 
years 1977 through 1980 total $490.5 mil- 
lion. As of the start of fiscal year 1980 
only 20 percent of this money had been 
spent. The remainder, some $400 mil- 
lion, has sat dormant saving no energy 
and assisting no one. 

The DOE program has weatherized 
240,000 homes but is operating at less 
than 20 percent of the potential prom- 
ised. One of its problems has been solved 
by allowing the hiring of non-CETA 
labor. However, this program alone will 
not provide sufficient home weatheriza- 
tion service in the short term. Although 
it has managed to weatherize a few more 
homes each year, the percentage of new 
homes weatherized is actually declining. 

Finally, the fate of this DOE program 
is uncertain as the Senate recently voted 
overwhelmingly to create an expanded 
comparable program in the Community 
Services Administration. Yet, the final 
arbitration of whether DOE gets the pro- 
gram or CSA gets it back lies with the 
Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. President, the weatherization pro- 
gram launched by the Department of 
Agriculture in 1977 is foundering. De- 
signed to couple the community linkages 

and managerial resources of a rural 
electric cooperative with the financial 
resources of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, it has suffered a stillbirth. 

Over the last 3 years this program 
has only insulated 1,309 homes and spent 
$1.2 million in loans. 

USDA's weatherization program does 
not work because it depends on loans 
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targeted to the elderly, the handicapped 
and the low-income. These people are 
not in a position to even consider taking 
a loan regardless of the interest rate. 
First these people must buy food and 
heat their homes before they can think 
about a loan for anything. And with 
prices what they are, these people do not 
give much thought to loans for weather- 
ization. They cannot afford to. The Fed- 
eral Government cannot afford to ignore 
their needs if home energy is going to be 
saved. 

The USDA program foundered because 
it gave rural electric cooperatives or 
community based organizations an in- 
centive to participate. It was a poorly 
conceived plan from the start, The re- 
cent effort to allow deferment of REA 
loan payments to help salvage this 
weatherization program is a weak 
remedy. 

The USDA weatherization program is 
a pitiful effort. To think that the com- 
bined efforts of the REA which has 
loaned over $30 billion since 1936, and 
the FmHA with a current portfolio in ex- 
cess of $50 billion, is doing an adequate 
job by weatherizing 1,309 homes over 
3 years is a heartless joke. It is a 
sarcastic approach to the real and pres- 
ent danger this country is in until we 
can reduce energy consumption. 

The USDA weatherization program 
though a failure does have one thing 
right. It has recognized that in order to 
have a successful rural weatherization 
program you must rely on rural electric 
cooperatives. These cooperatives number 
over 1,000 with an average membership 
of 8,000 and serve over 25 million cus- 
tomers. They directly touch the lives of 
half of nonmetropolitan America. 

Rural electric cooperatives brought 
electricity to the farms and modern 
plumbing to rural homes. These coopera- 
tives helped to stem the massive migra- 
tion to the big cities. Through this legis- 
lation they can help make this Nation 
and the people they serve energy inde- 
pendent. 

Mr. President, I am introducing the 
Rural Areas and Small Cities Energy 
Savings Act of 1980 to save energy in 
those nonmetropolitan households most 
in need of assistance. The following is a 
brief summary of how this legislation 
would operate. Further details can be 
gleaned from the bill itself which im- 
mediately follows my remarks. 

Under the legislation electric cooper- 
atives and community based organiza- 
tions would conduct energy audits of el- 
derly, handicapped and low-income 
households outside of standard metropol- 
itan statistical areas. Following the 
audits, the cooperatives and the organi- 
zation would apply to FmHA for grant 
funds to weatherize eligible households 
they have audited. A $50 million grant 
fund would be created at FmHA for this 
nurpose. 

The cooperatives and organizations 
could each then pool the grants received 
from FmHA to weatherize eligible homes. 
These funds would be used to buy mate- 
rials in bulk and hire contractors and 
necessary labor to insulate homes. 
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To defray costs, participating rural 
electric cooperatives and community 
based organizations could retain up to 7 
percent of the grants they received from 
FmHA. Hearing testimony has shown 
that rural electric cooperatives do not 
participate in the current USDA 
weatherization program because they 
are not reimbursed for administrative 
costs they would incur. The Rural Areas 
and Small Cities Energy Savings Act 
provides a significant incentive for their 
active participation while insuring that 
the venture is worthwhile. 

The program established by this legis- 
lation would be a good beginning to 
bring energy conservation to rural and 
small city America, while also serving 
the twin goals of decent housing and 
lower fuel bills. 

Hearing dates on this legislation will 
be announced by the Rural Development 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, Nutrition, and Forestry in the 
near future. Anyone with inquiries on 
the Rural Areas and Small Cities Energy 
Savings Act of 1980 should contact Ken 
Pierce of my staff at 224-4242. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the Rural Areas and 
Small Cities Energy Savings Act of 1980 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 2658 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Rural Areas and 
Small Cities Energy Savings Act of 1980.“ 

Sec. 2. Section 310B of the Consolidated 
Farm and Rural Development Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new subsec- 
tion (e) as follows: 

“(e)(1) The Secretary shall develop and 
conduct a weatherization program for the 
purpose of making grants to finance the pur- 
chase or installation, or both, of weatheriza- 
tion materials in dwelling units occupied by 
low-income persons and families in rural 
areas. To the maximum extent practicable, 
grants under this subsection shall be de- 
voted to weatherization work administered 
by rural electric cooperatives or, in any 
county where such a cooperative is not avail- 
able, or an available cooperative does not 
participate in the program, a non-profit com- 
munity based organization selected by the 
Secretary. Grants under this subsection are 
for the purpose of conducting weatheriza- 
tion projects on dwelling units owned by 
low-income persons and families in rural 
areas or, subject to the provisions of para- 
graph (5) of this subsection, low-income 
rental dwelling units for the benefit of low- 
income tenants living therein. Grants for the 
weatherization work performed under this 
subsection shall be made to the rural electric 
cooperatives and non-profit community 
based organizations participating in the pro- 
gram. 

(2) In making grants under this subsec- 
tion, the Secretary shall give priority to the 
weatherization of dwelling units occupied by 
low-income elderly or handicapped persons. 

“(3) The Secretary shall, in carrying out 
this subsection, consult with the Director 
of the Community Services Administration 
and the Secretary of Energy for the purpose 
of coordinating, to the maximum extent 
practicable, the weatherization programs 
conducted under this subsection, section 
222(a)(12) of this Economic Opportunity 
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Act of 1964, and part A of the Energy 
Conservation in Existing Buildings Act of 
1976. 

“(4) No grant under this subsection for 
the weatherization of any dwelling unit may 
exceed $1,500, including labor, materials, 
and administrative costs. 

“(5) In making a grant under this sub- 
section to finance the weatherization of a 
rental dwelling unit, the Secretary shall pro- 
vide that (A) the benefits of weatherization 
assistance in connection with such unit 
shall accrue primarily to the low-income 
persons or family residing therein, (B) the 
rent on such dwelling unit will not be raised 
because of any increase in value thereof due 
solely to weatherization assistance provided 
under this subsection, and (C) no undue or 
excessive enhancement will occur to the 
value of such unit. 

“(6) Rural electric cooperatives and non- 
profit community based organizations 
administering weatherization projects fi- 
nenced by grants authorized under this sub- 
section first apply to and be approved by 
the Secretary for participation in the pro- 
gram. Rural electric cooperatives and non- 
profit community based organizations par- 
ticipating in the program authorized by 
this subsection shall conduct energy audits 
of dwelling units eligible for participation 
in the program as defined by paragraphs (12) 
and (13) of this section. 

“(7) Rural electric cooperatives and 
non-profit community based organizations 
participating in the program authorized by 
this subsection shall, following the comple- 
tion of no less than ten energy audits con- 
ducted under paragraph (6) of this section, 
submit an application to the Farmers Home 
Administration for grant funds authorized 
by this subsection to carry out necessary 
weatherization projects based upon those 
completed energy audits. 

“(8) Rural electric cooperatives and non- 
profit community based organizations par- 
ticipating in the program authorized by this 
subsection may, on an individual basis, pool 
the grant funds they receive from the Farm- 
ers Home Administration to conduct the nec- 
essary weatherization work on homes having 
received an energy audit under paragraph (6) 
of this subsection. These pooled funds shall 
be used to finance the purchase and installa- 
tion of weatherization materials used to carry 
out projects authorized by this subsection, 
and, subject to the limitation contained in 
paragraph (10) of this subsection, the ad- 
ministrative expenses incurred by rural elec- 
tric cooperatives and non-profit community 
based organizations participating in the 
program. 

“(9) Rural electric cooperatives and non- 
profit community based organizations par- 
ticipating in the program authorized by this 
subsection shall hire persons to perform the 
installation of weatherization materials on 
projects conducted under this subsection. 
However, rural electric cooperatives and non- 
profit community based organizations par- 
ticipating in the program authorized by this 
subsection may use volunteers and training 
participants and public service employment 
workers, assisted under the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act of 1973 or the 
Older American Community Employment Act, 
to perform the labor in conjunction with 
weatherization projects conducted under this 
subsection. 

“(10) For their administration expenses, 
rural electric cooperatives and non-profit 
community based organizations participating 
in the program authorized by this subsection 
shall not be entitled to more than 7 percent 
of the total amount of the grants made to 
them. 

“(11) The Secretary shall carry out the 
program authorized by this subsection in 
accordance with the weatherization stand- 
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ards described in paragraphs (2) (A) and (3) 
of section 413(b) of the Energy Conservation 
in Existing Buildings Act of 1976. 

(12) For purposes of this subsection, the 
terms “elderly,” “handicapped person,” low- 
income,” and “weatherization materials" 
shall have the same meanings given those 
terms in paragraphs (3). (5), (7) and (9), 
respectively, of Section 412 of the Energy 
Conservation in Existing Buildings Act of 
1976.“ 

(13) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term rural areas“ means those areas not 
within a Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area as defined by the Bureau ot the Census.“ 

(14) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for each of the fiscal years ending 
September 30, 1981, September 30, 1982, Sep- 
tember 30, 1983, September 30, 1984, and 
September 30, 1985, $50,000,000 for making 
grants under this subsection.” 


By Mr. RIBICOFF (by request): 

S. 2659. A bill to amend chapter 87 of 

title 5, United States Code, to increase 
the amounts of regular and optional 
group life insurance available to Federal 
employees and provide optional life in- 
surance on family members, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 
@ Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, at the 
request of the Director of the Office of 
Personnel Management, I am introduc- 
ing legislation to amend the Federal em- 
ployees’ group life insurance (FEGLI) 
law, chapter 87 of title 5, United States 
Code, to increase the amounts of regular 
and optimal group life insurance on fam- 
ily members and for other purposes. 

The Director advises that the proposed 
bill is essentially identical to S. 2390 
which I introduced by request on March 
6, 1980. However, it has been modified so 
that there would be no immediate in- 
crease in total Government outlays, in 
response to the President’s program to 
reduce expenditures and achieve a bal- 
anced budget in fiscal year 1981. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill and a sectional analysis be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
analysis were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2659 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 8704 of chapter 87 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by amending subsection (a) to read as 
follows: 

(a) the basic insurance benefit shall be 
an amount equal to the lowest multiple of 
$1,000 which is not less than the employee's 
annual rate of basic pay as prescribed by 
law, plus $2,000, but in no event may such 
amount be less than $10,000 nor more than 
the annual rate of pay applicable to positions 
at level II of the Executive Schedule under 
section 5313 of this title rounded to the next 
higher $1,000, plus $2,000."; 

(2) by redesignating subsections (b), (c), 
and (d) as subsections (c), (d), and (e), 
respectively, and inserting before subsection 
(c) (as redesignated by this section) the 
following: 

“(b) An employee eligible for insurance is 
entitled to be insured for an amount of 
group life insurance equal to the basic in- 
surance benefit defined by subsection (a) of 
this section, plus an equal amount of group 
accidental death and dismemberment in- 
surance, except that effective with the first 
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pay period that begins on or after October 1, 
1981, an employee eligible for insurance is 
entitled to be insured for— 

“(1) group life insurance in an amount 
equal to the product resulting when the 
basic insurance benefit defined in subsection 
(a) is multiplied by the factor assigned to 
the employee’s age under the following 
schedule: 

“Age 


35 and under 
6 


Life insurance payable 


2.0 times basic benefit 
1.9 times basic benefit 
1.8 times basic benefit 
1.7 times basic benefit 
1.6 times basic benefit 
1.5 times basic benefit 
1.4 times basic benefit 
1.3 times basic benefit 

---- 1.2 times basic benefit 

---- 1.1 times basic benefit 
1.0 times basic benefit; 

and 


“(2) group accidental death and dismem- 
berment insurance in an amount equal to the 
basic insurance benefit defined by subsection 
(a) "5 

(3) by amending the last sentence of sub- 
section (c) (as redesignated by this section) 
to read as follows: For any one accident, 
the aggregate amount of group accidental 
death and dismemberment insurance that 
may be paid may not exceed an amount equal 
to the basic insurance benefit as defined by 
subsection (a) of this section.“; and 

(4) by amending subsection (d) (as re- 
designated by this section) to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(d) The Office of Personnel Management 
shall prescribe regulations providing for the 
conversion of other than annual rates of 
pay to annual rates of pay and shall specify 
the types of pay included in annual pay. 
For the purposes of this chapter, ‘annual 
pay’ includes: 


“(1) premium pay under section 5545(c) 
(1) of this title; and 

“(2) with respect to a law enforcement 
officer as defined in section 8331(20) of this 
title, premium pay under section 5545(c) (2) 
of this title.“. 


Sec. 2. Section 8706 (b) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by deleting the 
phrase “without cost to the employee” in 
paragraphs (1) and (2). 

Sec. 3. Section 8707 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“$ 8707. Employee deductions; withholding. 


“(a) During each period in which an em- 
ployee is insured under a policy of insur- 
ance purchased by the Office of Personnel 
Management under section 8709 of this title, 
there shall be withheld from the employee's 
pay his share of the cost of the group life 
insurance and accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance. Whenever life in- 
surance continues after an employee retires 
or while he is receiving compensation for 
work injuries, as provided under section 
8706(b) of this title, employee deductions 
for insurance shall be withheld from annuity 
or compensation until the end of the calen- 
dar manth in which the employee becomes 
65 years of age, except that insurance shall 
be continued without cost to an employee 
who retires on immediate annuity or be- 
comes eligible to continue insurance as a 
recipient of compensation for work injuries 
under subchapter I of chapter 81 of this title 
on or before December 31, 1989. The amount 
withheld from the pay, annuity, or compen- 
sation of each employee subject to insurance 
deductions shall be at the rate, adjusted to 
the nearest half-cent, of 6634 percent of the 
level cost as determined by the Office of 
Personnel Management for each $1,000 of 
the basic insurance benefit consistent with 
the current or final annual rate of basic pay 
as an employee. 
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“(b) Where an agency fails to withhold 
the proper amount of life insurance deduc- 
tions from an individual's salary, compen- 
sation, or retirement annuity, the collection 
of such unpaid deductions may be waived 
by the agency when, in the judgment of the 
agency, the individual is without fault and 
recovery would be against equity and good 
conscience. However, where the agency 80 
waives the collection of unpaid deductions, 
the agency must nevertheless submit the 
full amount of both the uncollected deduc- 
tions and related agency contributions re- 
quired under section 8708 of this title to the 
Office of Personnel Management for deposit 
to the Employees’ Life Insurance Fund." 

Sec. 4. Section 8709 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new subsection: 

“(d) The provisions of any contract made 
pursuant to this chapter which relate to the 
nature or extent of coverage or benefits (in- 
cluding payments with respect to benefits) 
shall supersede and preempt any State or 
local law, or any regulation issued thereun- 
der, which relates to group life insurance to 
the extent that such law or regulation is in- 
consistent with the contractual provisions.”. 

Sec. 5. Section 87l4a of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) in the catchline by inserting “Stand- 
ard” before “Optional”; 

(2) by inserting “standard” before “op- 
tional life insurance” and “optional insur- 
ance” wherever they appear; and 


(3) by redesignating subsections (e) and 
(f) as subsections (f) and (g), respectively, 
and inserting before subsection (f) (as re- 
designated by this section) the following: 


“(e) Where an agency falls to withhold 
the proper cost of standard optional insur- 
ance from an individual's salary, compensa- 
tion, or retirement annuity, the collection of 
amounts properly due may be waived by the 
agency when, in the Judgment of the agency, 
the individual is without fault and recovery 
would be against equity and good conscience. 
However, where the agency so waives the 
collection of any unpaid amount, the agency 
must nevertheless submit the full amount 
due to the Office of Personnel Management 
for deposit to the Employees’ Life Insurance 
Fund.“. 


Sec. 6. Chapter 87 of title 5, United States 
Code, is further amended by inserting after 
section 8714a the following sections: 


“§ 8714b. Modified optional insurance 


“(a) Under the conditions, directives, and 
terms specified in sections 8709-8712 of this 
title, the Office of Personnel Management, 
without regard to section 5 of title 41, United 
States Code, may purchase a policy which 
will make available, to each employee in- 
sured for regular insurance, additional 
amounts of optional life insurance (without 
corresponding amounts of accidental death 
and dismemberment insurance) in addition 
to, or in lieu of, the standard optional in- 
surance available under section 8714a of this 
title. 


“(b) The modified optional insurance pro- 
vided for by this section shall be made avail- 
able to each insured employee, under such 
conditions as the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement shall prescribe, in amounts of one, 
two, three, four, or five times the lowest mul- 
tiple of $1,000 which is not less than the em- 
ployee’s annual rate of basic pay, at the em- 
ployee’s election, up to a maximum amount 
equal to five times the annual rate of basic 
pay for positions at level Tí of the Executive 
Schedule under section 5313 of this title af- 
ter rounding to the next higher $1,000, An 
employee may reduce or terminate coverage 
elected pursuant to this section at any time. 

“(c) The modified optional insurance 
elected by an employee pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall stop on separation from service, 
12 months after discontinuance of pay, or on 
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entry on active military duty or active duty 
for training, subject to a provision for a 31- 
day temporary extension of insurance cover- 
age and for conversion to an individual pol- 
icy as provided in sections 8706(a) and 
8706(c) of this title. However, in the case of 
any employee who retires on an immediate 
annuity or who becomes entitled to receive 
compensation for work injuries under sub- 
chapter I of chapter 81 of this title because 
of disease or injury to the employee, so much 
of the modified optional insurance as has 
been in force for not less than— 

“(1) the 5 years of service immediately 
preceding the date of retirement or entitle- 
ment to compensation, or 

“(2) the full period or periods of service 
during which such insurance was available 
to the employee, if less than 5 years, 


may be continued under conditions deter- 
mined by the Office of Personnel Management 
after retirement or while the employee is 
receiving compensation under subchapter I 
of chapter 81 of this title because of disease 
or injury to himself and is held by the 
Department of Labor to be unable to return 
to duty. The amount of insurance continued 
under this subsection shall be reduced by 
2 percent per month effective at the begin- 
ning of the second calendar month after the 
date the employee becomes 65 years of age 
and is retired or is in receipt of compen- 
sation for work injury. Such reduction shall 
continue for 50 months at which point the 
insurance terminates. 

“(d) During each period in which the 
modified optional insurance is in force on an 
employee, the full cost thereof shall be with- 
held from pay. During each period in which 
an employee continues modified optional 
after retirement or while receiving compen- 
sation for work injuries as provided in sub- 
section (c) of this section, the full cost 
thereof shall be withheld from the former 
employee’s annuity or compensation, except 
that at the end of the calendar month in 
which the former employee becomes 65 years 
of age, the insurance shall be continued with- 
out cost. Amounts withheld under this sub- 
section shall be deposited, used, and invested 
as provided in section 8714 of this title and 
shall be reported and accounted for together 
with amounts withheld under subsection 
87 14a (d) of this title. 

“(e) Where an agency fails to withhold the 
proper cost of modified optional insurance 
from an individual's salary, compensation, or 
retirement annuity, the collection of amounts 
properly due may be waived by the agency 
when, in the judgment of the agency, the 
individual is without fault and recovery 
would be against equity and good conscience. 
However, where the agency so waives the 
collection of any unpaid amounts, the agency 
must nevertheless submit the full amount 
due to the Office of Personnel Management 
for deposit to the Employees’ Life Insurance 
Fund. 

“(f) The cost of the modified optional 
insurance shall be determined from time to 
time by the Office of Personnel Management 
on the basis of the employee's age relative to 
such age groups as the Office of Personnel 
Management establishes under section 8714a 
(e) of this title. 

“(g) The amount of modified optional in- 
surance in force on an employee at the date 
of death shall be paid as provided in section 
8705 of this title. 


“$ 8714c. Optional life insurance on family 
members 


“(a) Under the conditions, directives, and 
terms specified in sections 8709-8712 of this 
title, the Office of Personnel Management, 
without regard to section 5 of title 41, United 
States Code, may purchase a policy which 
will make available, to each employee insured 
for regular insurance, optional life insurance 
(without accidental death and dismember- 
ment insurance) on family members. 
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“(b) The optional life insurance on family 
members shall be made available to each 
insured employee under such conditions as 
the Office of Personnel Management shall 
prescribe and in the amount of $5,000 for a 
spouse and $2,500 for each child. 

“(c) Optional life insurance on family 
members shall terminate upon the employee's 
separation from service, completion of 12 
months in a non-pay status, entry on active 
military duty or active duty for training, or 
death, subject to a provision for a 31-day 
temporary extension of insurance coverage 
and for conversion to individual policies by 
the employee or surviving family members. 
However, in the case of any employee who 
retires on an immediate annuity or who 
becomes entitled to receive compensation 
under subchapter I of chapter 81 of this title 
because of disease or injury to the employee 
and who has had in force insurance under 
this section for no less than— 

“(1) the 5 years of service immediately 
preceding the date of retirement or entitle- 
ment to compensation, or 

(2) the full period or periods of service 
during which such insurance was available 
to the employee, if less than 5 years, 
optional life insurance on family members 
may be continued under the same conditions 
as provided in section 8714b(c) of this title. 

“(d) During each period in which the 
optional life insurance on family members is 
in force, the full cost thereof shall be with- 
held from the employee's pay; when an em- 
ployee is retired or receiving compensation 


for work injuries and is eligible to continue 


optional life Insurance on family members, 
the full cost of the insurance shall be with- 
held from annuity or compensation, except 
that at the end of the month in which such 
employee becomes 65 years of age the op- 
tional family insurance shall be continued 
without cost to the employee. Amounts with- 
held under this subsection shall be deposited, 
used, and invested as provided in section 8714 
of this title and shall be reported and ac- 
counted for together with amounts withheld 
under sections 8714a(d) and 8714b(d) of this 
title. 

e) Where an agency falls to withhold the 
proper cost of optional life insurance on 
family members from an individual's salary, 
compensation, or retirement annuity, the 
collection of amounts properly due may be 
waived by the agency when, in the judgment 
of the agency, the individual is without fault 
and recovery would be against equity and 
good conscience. However, where the agency 
so waives the collection of any unpaid 
amounts, the agency must nevertheless sub- 
mit the full amount due to the Office of 
Personnel Management for deposit to the 
Employees’ Life Insurance Fund. 

“(f) The cost of the optional life insurance 
on family members shall be determined from 
time to time by the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement on the basis of the employee's age 
relative to such age groups as the Office of 
Personnel Management establishes under 
section 8714a (e) of this title. 

“(g) The amount of optional life insurance 
in force on a family member of an employee 
or former employee on the date of the death 
of the family member shall be paid, on the 
establishment of a valid claim, to the em- 
ployee or former employee or, in the event 
of the death of the employee or former em- 
ployee before payment can be made, to the 
person or persons entitled to the group life 
insurance in force on the employee or former 
employee, under section 8705 of this title.“. 

Sec. 7. Section 8701 is amended— 

(1) by changing the catchline to read 
Definitions“; and 

(2) by adding the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(c) For the purpose of this chapter, 
‘family member’ means the spouse of an em- 
ployee or annuitant and an unmarried de- 
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pendent child (other than a stillborn child) 
who is under 22 years of age, including— 

(J) an adopted child; 

(Ii) a stepchild (but only if the stepchild 
lived with the employee or annuitant in a 
regular parent-child relationship; or 

(Iii) a recognized natural child; 
or such dependent unmarried child, regard- 
less of age, who is incapable of self-support 
because of a mental or physical disability 
which existed before age 22. For purposes of 
this subsection, a child shall be deemed de- 
pendent on the employee or annuitant un- 
less, at the time of the child's death, the em- 
ployee or annuitant was neither living with 
nor contributing to the support of such 
child, as determined in accordance with such 
regulations as the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement shall prescribe.”. 

Sec. 5. Section 8713 of title 5, United 
States Code, is repealed. 

Sec. 9. The analysis of chapter 87 of title 
5, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by changing the catchline of section 
8701 to read “Definitions”; 

(2) by striking out the item relating to 
section 87l4a and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“8714a. Standard optional insurance. 

“8714b, Modified optional insurance, 

“8714c. Optional life insurance on family 
members.“; and 

(3) by designating section 8713 as “Re- 
pealed.”. 

Sec. 10. (a) Except as otherwise specified 
in this Act, the amendments made by sec- 
tions 1 through 5 and sections 8 and 9 of this 
Act shall take effect upon enactment and 
shall have no effect in the case of an em- 
ployee who died, was separated, or retired 
prior to the date of enactment. The amend- 
ment made by paragraph (4) of section 1 of 
this Act shall apply with respect to premium 
pay payable from and after the first day of 
the first pay period which begins on or after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

(b) The amendments made by sections 6 
and 7 of this Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the first pay period which be- 
gins on or after the one hundred and 
eightieth day following the date of enact- 
ment, or on any earlier date that the Office of 
Personnel Management may prescribe which 
is at least sixty days after the date of en- 
actment, and shall have no effect in the case 
of an employee who died, was finally sepa- 
rated, or retired prior to such effective date. 

Sec. 11. The Employees’ Optional Life In- 
surance Fund is available without limita- 
tions for expenses incurred by the Office of 
Personnel Management in carrying out sec- 
tions 6 and 10 of this Act. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
(To Accompany a Draft Bill) 


“To amend chapter 87 of title 5, United 
States Code, to increase the amounts of regu- 
lar and optional group life insurance avail- 
able to Federal employees and provide op- 
tional life insurance on family members and 
for other purposes.” 


The Federal Employees’ Group Life Insur- 
ance (FEGLI) Program has been criticized 
by employees, unions, Members of Congress, 
annuitants, the General Accounting Office, 
the quadrennial Commission on Executive, 
Legislative, and Judicial Salaries, the press, 
and many others as no longer comparable to 
the group insurance plans of other national 
employers. Their criticisms relate to the 
sharing of the program’s costs between the 
Government and employees, the premium 
rates, and the design of the benefit package 
itself. To a considerable degree, this criti- 
cism is justified. 


This legislative proposal is designed to 
improve the attractiveness of the FEGLI 
Program to employees and future annui- 
tants, with no increase in the level cost of 
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the regular insurance, and with only a mini- 
mal increase in total Government outlays 
in the early years following enactment of the 
proposal, which will be fully offset in the 
long run. 

The proposed bill would amend the FEGLI 

authorized under chapter 87 of 
title 5, United States Code to: 

(1) Modify the existing schedule of regu- 
lar FEGLI benefits to afford greater protec- 
tion to young employees after October 1. 
1981; 

(2) Require that employees who, after 
December 31, 1989, become eligible to con- 
tinue regular FEGLI while retired or receiv- 
ing compensation for work injuries pay pre- 
miums until age 65; 

(3) Authorize agencies to waive collection 
of retroactive deductions for regular or op- 
tional life insurance when the proper 
amounts have not been deducted from salary 
or retirement benefits through no fault of 
the insured individual; and 

(4) Authorize two new employee-pay-all 
options offering additional life insurance on 
employees, expressed in multiples of salary, 
and flat amounts of life insurance on imme- 
diate family members. 

The first section of the bill would redesig- 
nate the existing regular FEGLI life insur- 
ance amount as the "basic insurance benefit” 
and, effective the first pay period beginning 
on or after October 1, 1981, provide addi- 
tional, age-adjusted life insurance coverage 
under the regular FEGLI program to employ- 
ees under age 45, with no increase in cost 
over the present FEGLI regular premium. 
Regular group life insurance coverage for all 
insured employees presently consists of life 
insurance in an amount equal to the employ- 
ees annual salary, rounded to the next 
higher $1,000, plus $2,000 (subject to a mini- 
mum of $10,000 and a maximum of $63,000), 
plus an equal amount of accidental death 
and dismemberment insurance. For employ- 
ees age 35 and under, the regular life insur- 
ance benefit will be changed to 2.0 times the 
present life insurance amount; for each year 
in excess of age 35, the factor 2.0 will be 
reduced by I. until by age 45, and thereafter, 
the factor will be 1.0 and only the current 
basic life insurance amount will be payable. 
Accidental death and dismemberment pro- 
tection will continue to equal the basic in- 
surance benefit for all employees. 

The first section would also provide that 
premium pay awarded to Federal law enforce- 
ment officers under 5 U.S.C. 5545(c) (2) shall 
be included as a part of annual pay for FEGLI 
purposes. Public Law 93-350, approved July 
12, 1974, previously amended the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement law to include such premium 
pay as a part of basic pay for annuity compu- 
tation purposes, reflecting the view that the 
regularly recurring nature of this premium 
pay makes it a part of the career pattern of 
the employee and a reasonable basis for de- 
termining employee benefits. However, Public 
Law 93-350, perhaps inadvertently, failed to 
make a similar change in the Federal Em- 
ployees’' Group Life Insurance law. 


Sections 2 and 3 of the bill propose to 
amend sections 8706(b) and 8707 of title 5, 
United States Code, respectively, to require 
that, beginning in 1990, employees who be- 
come eligible to continue regular insurance 
during retirement or while in receipt of work- 
ers’ compensation must continue to pay pre- 
miums until age 65 for the unreduced FEGLI 
regular coverage which is provided under the 
present law at no personal cost. 


Requiring employees who retire before age 
65 to pay for continuing unreduced coverage 
is common practice in the contributory group 
insurance plans of many national employers. 
Employees who elect to continue optional 
FEGLI coverage while retired or receiving 
workers’ compensation have, since the incep- 
tion of the optional program in 1968, been 
subject to premiums for unreduced coverage 
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to age 65. With respect to recipients of work- 
ers’ compensation, it should be noted that 
when FEGLI was extended to employees in 
receipt of compensation for work injury by 
Public Law 84-541 (70 Stat. 213) im 1956, 
the legislative intent was to accord these in- 
dividuals the same consideration as disability 
retirees. However, since Federal employees 
are currently relying on the Government's 
promise of unreduced coverage until age 65 at 
no personal cost when they retire on imme- 
diate annuity or are receiving workmen's 
compensation under prescribed conditions, 
those who become entitled to annuity or 
compensation benefits in the next several 
years would not be subject to this change. 

Section 3 of the bill would also add a new 
subsection 8707(0) to title 5, United States 
Code, authorizing Federal agencies to waive 
retroactive collection of regular insurance 
deductions when the proper amounts have 
not been deducted from salary or retirement 
benefits through no fault of the insured indi- 
vidual. However, while the employee or an- 
nuitant may be excused from paying retroac- 
tive deductions, the erring agency would still 
be required to submit the amount due to the 
Office of Personnel Management for deposit 
to the Employees’ Life Insurance Fund. 

A recent court decision [Shannon v. 
U.S.C.S.C., 444 F. Supp. 354 (N.D. Ca., 1977) 
required that the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment provide certain due process rights to 
annuitants from whose recurring payments 
debts are collected, including an opportunity 
for reconsideration of the debt (with the pos- 
sibility of waiver or compromise, if applicable 
under the statute under which the debt 
arose) before collection begins. Although the 
resultant permanent injunction was tech- 
nically limited to overpayments of annuity, 
the judge ruled that the waiver provision in 
the Civil Service Retirement law (5 U.S.C. 
8346(b)) applied to all payments made to in- 
dividuals as annuity and that the reason for 
the overpayment is not relevant. However, in 
its administration of the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance law, the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management has consistently held 
that underdeduction of life insurance deduc- 
tions results in a debt owed to the FEGLI 
trust fund and that the statute establishing 
this program does not provide for waiver. In 
the interest of effective administration of the 
Shannon order and in the interest of equity 
for all FEGLI participants, section 3 proposes 
to insert specific waiver authorization in the 
FEGLI law. 

Section 4 would exempt the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance Program from 
any State or local law or regulation pertain- 
ing to the nature or extent of group life in- 
surance coverage or benefits to the extent 
that such law or regulation conflicts with the 
provisions of any contract made under the 
FEGLI law. A similar provision was added to 
the Federal Employees Health Benefits law by 
Public Law 95-368, approved September 17, 
1978. The provision for preemption of State 
and local group life insurance law is deemed 
advisable to eliminate all possibility of a con- 
flict between section 6 of this bill, increasing 
levels of optional group life insurance avall- 
able to employees, and any provision of State 
law limiting the amount of Insurance which 
may be provided under a group insurance 
contract to citizens of the State. 

Section 5 would redesignate the existing 
optional FEGLI program which has been in 
effect since February 1968 as the “Standard 
Optional Insurance” program, thereby dis- 
tinguishing it from the new optional cover- 
ages authorized by section 6. It would also 
provide discretionary authority for Federal 
agencies to waive retroactive collection of op- 
tional insurance deductions corresponding to 
the authorization provided under section 3 
with respect to regular FEGLI deductions. 

Section 6 would authorize the Office of 
Personnel Management to purchase insur- 
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ance policies making available two new 
employee-pay-all FEGLI options. Proposed 
section 8714b of title 5 offers all employees 
participating in regular FEGLI a “Modified 
Optional Insurance” plan under which they 
may purchase additional life insurance in 
multiples of one, two, three, four, or five 
times their salary, subject to a maximum 
limitation of five times the pay for positions 
at level II of the Executive Schedule under 5 
U.S.C. 5313 (currently 880,862.50), rounded to 
the next higher $1,000. Employees who elect 
less than their maximum optional coverage 
will be permitted to increase their insurance 
whenever there is a change in marital status 
or a child is born or adopted into their im- 
mediate family. 


Proposed section 8714c of title 5, which 
would be added by section 6 of the bill, offers 
all employees participating in regular FEGLI 
a plan of optional insurance in flat amounts 
on certain family members. Benefits amount 
to $5,000 on the spouse of an employee (or 
annuitant) and $2,500 on each unmarried 
dependent child from birth to age 22, or any 
unmarried dependent child, regardless of age, 
who is incapable of self-support because of 
mental or physical disability which existed 
before age 22. Employees who waive partici- 
pation in the plan could enroll or re-enroll 
whenever there is a change in marital status 
or a child is born or adopted into their im- 
mediate family. The amount of optional in- 
surance in force on the date of the death of a 
family member would be paid, upon estab- 
lishment of a valid claim, to the employee or 
former employee. In the event of an em- 
ployee’s death before payment could be made 
to him or her, benefits would be paid to the 
person or persons entitled to the group life 
insurance in force on the employee or former 
employee. 

There is no additional accidental death 
and dismemberment protection under either 
of the new optional plans. Premium rates 
for both plans would be determined from 
time to time by the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement and would be age-adjusted on the 
basis of the same age groups as those spec- 
ified for Standard Optional Insurance. 
Modified Optional Insurance would be rated 
per $1,000; Optional Insurance on Family 
Members would be rated as a flat amount 
for all enrolled employees in a given age 
group, regardless of the number of family 
members. There are also provisions authoriz- 
ing agencies to waive retroactive collection 
of deductions when the proper amounts have 
not been withheld through agency error, as 
was explained above in the discussion of 
section 3. 


Modified Optional Insurance and Optional 
Insurance on Family Members would stop 
(subject to a 31-day temporary extension 
and the privilege of converting the insur- 
ance to individual policies) upon the em- 
ployee’s separation from service, comple- 
tion of 12 months in a non-pay status, or 
entry on active military duty. In addition, 
surviving family members would be able 
to convert all or any part of the optional 
family insurance to individual policies within 
31 days of the insured employee’s death. 
However, any employee who retires on im- 
mediate annuity or who becomes entitled 
to receive workers’ compensation under 5 
U.S.C., chapter 81, and is held by the De- 
partment of Labor to be unable to return 
to duty, would be able to continue optional 
insurance which has been in effect for the 
immediately preceding five years (or from 
the employee's first opportunity to elect 
such coverage, if less than five years), pro- 
vided payment of premiums is continued 
until age 65. At the beginning of the second 
calendar month after the date on which 
the employee becomes 65 years of age and 
is retired or is receiving workers’ compensa- 
tion, benefits under both optional plans 
would begin to be reduced by two percent 
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per month for 50 months until protection 
ends. No premiums would be required while 
the optional insurance is subject to reduc- 
tion. Employees and annuitants would be 
able to reduce their Modified Optional In- 
surance or terminate coverage under either 
optional plan at any time. 

Section 7 would define “family member” 
for FEGLI purposes to include the spouse 
of an employee or annuitant as well as any 
unmarried dependent child (other than a 
stillborn child), including an adopted child, 
stepchild (if the stepchild lived with the 
employee or annuitant in a regular parent- 
child relationship), or recognized natural 
child, who is under 22 years of age or who, 
regardless of age, is incapable of self-sup- 
port by virtue of mental or physical disability 
which existed before age 22. This section 
would further provide that a child shall 
be deemed dependent on the employee or 
annuitant unless, at the time of the child’s 
death, the employee or annuitant was neither 
living with nor contributing to the support 
of such child, as determined in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Office 
of Personnel Management. 

The above definition of “child” is con- 
sistent with the current definitions under 
the Civil Service Retirement (CSR) law 
(5 U.S.C. 8341 (a) (3)) and the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits (FEHB) law (5 U.S.C. 
8901(5)), as amended by Public Law 96-179, 
approved January 2, 1980. The amendment 
of the definition of “child” in the CSR and 
FEHB laws is intended to fully implement 
recent judicial decisions and extend bene- 
fits and coverage to all dependent children. 
Because uniform definitions greatly facili- 
tate adjudication of Federal employee bene- 
fits and dissemination of information to 
beneficiaries, the same definition of de- 
pendent child” would be adopted for FEGLI 
purposes. 

Section 8 proposes to abolish the Employee 
Advisory Committee on Federal Employees 
Group Life Insurance. Routine consultations 
with representatives of employee unions and 
agency directors of personnel have proven to 
be more effective vehicles of employee opin- 
ion in recent years and the last committee 
meeting of record was December 1971. 

Section 9 amends the analysis of chapter 
87 of title 5, United States Code. 


Section 10 would establish the effective 
dates of these amendments to 5 U.S.C., chap- 
ter 87. Paragraph (4) of the first section, 
which provides that premium pay awarded 
to Federal law enforcement officers under 5 
U.S.C. 5545(c) (2) shall be included as a part 
of annual pay for FEGLI purposes, would ap- 
ply with respect to premium pay payable 
beginning the first pay period commencing 
on or after the date of enactment. Changes 
prescribed by sections 3 through 5 with re- 
spect to agency authorization to waive un- 
paid regular and optional insurance deduc- 
tions under certain conditions and preemp- 
tion of State or local group life insurance 
laws would be effective upon enactment. 
These changes would not have any effect in 
the case of employees who die, separate, or 
retire prior to the date of enactment. 

As noted previously, the additional regular 
life insurance coverage for employees under 
age 45, authorized under paragraphs (1) 
through (3) of the first section, would be- 
come effective with the first pay period com- 
mencing on or after October 1, 1981. Provi- 
sions in sections 2 and 3 requiring deduc- 
tions for regular FEGLI from insured indi- 
viduals who are under age 65 and are retired 
or receiving workers’ compensation would 
apply only in the case of employees who 
retire or begin receiving workers’ compensa- 
tion after 1989. 

The new optional insurance plans would 
become effective on the first day of the first 
pay period that begins 180 days subsequent 
to enactment, or any earlier date that the 
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Office of Personnel Management may pre- 
scribe which is at least 60 days after enact- 
ment, and would have no effect on employees 
who die, separate, or retire before the effec- 
tive date. 

Section 11 would make available the exist- 
ing Employees’ Optional Life Insurance Fund 
to meet administrative expenses incurred by 
the Office of Personnel Management in estab- 
lishing the two new optional plans.@ 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 2660. A bill to clarify the definition 

of the term local furnishing” in the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Finance. 
Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, my 
bill would let New York City tap 
the gas that is produced by decomposing 
garbage, have private companies supply 
it to city residents, and finance the en- 
deavor with tax-exempt “industrial de- 
velopment bonds.” Any other city can 
do this now. New York City cannot be- 
cause of its unusual political structure— 
it has five boroughs. 

As a general rule, industrial develop- 
ment bonds are taxable, not tax exempt. 
However, section 103(b)(4)(E) of the 
Federal tax code makes an exception for 
bonds that are used to finance “facilities 
for the local furnishing of electric energy 
or gas.” The interest an investor earns 
on such bonds is not taxed. 

The question is what is a facility for 
the “local furnishing”? Section 103 was 
placed in the code in 1968. But nowhere 
in the committee reports, in the tran- 
script of the floor debate, or in the state- 
ment of the conferees is the term “local 
furnishing” defined. 


The Internal Revenue Service takes 
the position that the facility must serve 
an area no larger than two contiguous 
counties. According to its regulations— 

(t)he term “facilities for the local fur- 
nishing” . . means property which . . Is 
part of a system providing service .. in one 
or more communities or municipalities, but 
in no event more than two contiguous coun- 
ties (or a political equivalent). 


But the service area may be one city 
and one contiguous county where the 
city is an independent entity, like Balti- 
more, Md.: 

For purposes of this subdivision, a city 
which is not within, or does not consist of, 
one or more counties (or a political equiva- 
lent) shall be treated as a county. 


In 1978, Congress added a new sen- 
tence to the code. In effect, the new sen- 
tence defines local furnishing as either 
two contiguous counties or one city and 
one contiguous county, whether the city 
is an independent entity, like Baltimore, 
or not. But the statutory definition ap- 
plies only to facilities for the furnishing 
of electricity. The bill I am introducing 
today would extend it to gas. 

Under the present rules, Mr. Presi- 
dent, every city, except New York, can 
build a facility to supply gas to its resi- 
dents, and finance it with tax-exempt 
“industrial development bonds.” Every 
city, except New York, is either a mu- 
nicipality within a county, or an inde- 
pendent unit. New York is disqualified 
because it has five boroughs, or “coun- 
ties.” 

The present rules make a mockery of 
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the word “local.” It is a “local furnish- 
ing,” for example, to supply gas to Jack- 
sonville (766 square miles) or to Okla- 
homa City (636 square miles), but not 
to New York City (300 square miles), a 
city much smaller in geographic size. 

I submit that local jurisdictions 
should be treated the same, whatever 
their political arrangements. 

In addition, the term “local furnish- 
ing” should have the same meaning for 
plants that generate electricity and for 
ones that produce gas. The phrase is 
used once, in one sentence, as an adjec- 
tive for both. 

The Treasury Department supported 
the electricity amendment in 1978, after 
agreeing that furnishing power to a city 
and one contiguous county is sufficiently 
“local” that whatever bonds are issued 
should be tax exempt. As Don Lubick, 
the Assistant Secretary for Tax Policy, 
wrote me at the time— 

(s)ince a city is a single governmental 
unit, even if it embraces more than one 
county, the requisite local character of the 
furnishing is as much met by the standard 
you propose as by the current two-county 
standard. For reasons of consistency in the 
treatment of local jurisdictions for purposes 
of the “local furnishing” test, we therefore 
support your amendment. 


I hope that the Treasury will look 
favorably on a second, similar amend- 
ment to cover facilities that produce 
gas. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

8. 2660 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. Section 103(b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to projects 
for which tax-exempt “industrial develop- 
ment bonds” may be issued) is amended 
by Inserting the words “or gas“ between 
“energy” and “from” in the last sentence 
of paragraph (4). 

Sec. 2, The amendment made by this Act 
shall apply to obligations issued after the 
date of enactment. 


By Mr. CHURCH (by request): 

S. 2662. A bill to amend some of the 
administrative provisions of the Interna- 
tional Communication Agency’s basic en- 
abling authorities; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 
Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce by request a bill to amend some 
of the administrative provisions of the 
International Communication Agency’s 
basic enabling authorities. 


The bill has been requested by the act- 
ing director of the International Com- 
munication Agency and I am introducing 
it in order that there may be a specific 
bill to which Members of the Senate and 
the public may direct their attention and 
comments. 

I reserve my right to support or oppose 
this bill, as well as any suggested amend- 
ments to it, when the matter is consid- 
ered by the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp at this point, 
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together with the letter from the Acting 
Director of the ICA to the President of 
the Senate dated April 17, 1980. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
material were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2662 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That (a) Sec. 202 
(a) title III of the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (22 
U.S.C. 1451-1453) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“PERSONS TO BE ASSIGNED 

“Sec. 301. The Director of the Interna- 
tional Communication Agency is authorized, 
when the government of another country is 
desirous of obtaining the services of a per- 
son having special scientific or other tech- 
ical or professional qualifications, from 
time to time to assign or authorize the as- 
signment for service, to or in cooperation 
with such government, any person in the em- 
ploy or service of the Government of the 
United States who has such qualifications, 
with the approval of the Government agency 
in which such person is employed or serving. 
No person shall be assigned for service to 
or in cooperation with the government of 
any country unless (1) the Director finds 
that such assignment is necessary in the na- 
tional interest of the United States, or (2) 
such government agrees to reimburse the 
United States in an amount equal to the 
compensation, travel expenses, and allow- 
ances payable to such person during the per- 
iod of such assignment in accordance with 
the provisions of section 302, or (3) such 
government shall have made an advance of 
funds, property, or services as provided in 
section 902. Nothing in this Act, however, 
shall authorize the assignment of such per- 
sonnel for service relating to the organiza- 
tion, training, operation, development, or 
combat equipment of the armed forces of a 
foreign government. 

“STATUS AND ALLOWANCES 

“Sec. 302. Any person in the employ or serv- 
ice of the United States, while assigned for 
service to or in cooperation with another 
government under the authority of this Act, 
shall be considered, for the purpose of pre- 
serving his rights, allowances, and privileges 
as such, an officer or employee of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and of the 
Government agency from which assigned 
and he shall continue to receive compensa- 
tion from that agency. He may also receive, 
under such regulations as the President may 
prescribe, representation allowances similar 
to those allowed under section 901(3) of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 999). 
The authorization of such allowances and 
other benefits and the payment thereof out 
of any appropriations available therefor shall 
be considered as meeting all the require- 
ments of section 1765 of the Revised 
Statutes. 

“ACCEPTANCE OF OFFICE UNDER ANOTHER 

GOVERNMENT 


“Sec. 303. Any person in the employ or 
service of the United States while assigned 
for service to or in cooperation with another 
government under the authority of this Act 
may, at the discretion of his Government 
agency, with the concurrence of the Director 
of the International Communication Agency, 
and without additional compensation there- 
for, accept an office under the government to 
which he is assigned, if the acceptance of 
such an Office in the opinion of such agency 
is necessary to permit the effective perform- 
ance of duties for which he is assigned, in- 
cluding the making or approving on behalf of 
such foreign government the disbursement of 
funds provided by such government or of re- 
ceiving from such foreign government funds 
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for deposit and disbursement on behalf of 
such government, in carrying out programs 
undertaken pursuant to this Act: Provided, 
however, That such acceptance of office shall 
in no case involve the taking of an oath of 
allegiance to another government.” 

(b) Section 202(b) section 804 of the 
United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948 (22 U.S.C. 1474) is 
amended— 

(1) by revising paragraph (16) to read as 
follows: 

“(16) purchase vehicles for use abroad, ex- 
cept that right-hand drive and security ve- 
hicles may be purchased without regard to 
any maximum price limitation established by 
law;”; 

(2) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph 18; 

(3) in paragraph 19 by striking out the pe- 
riod and inserting a semicolon and adding 
the word “and”; 

(c) Section 202(c) title VIII of the United 
States Information and Educational Ex- 
change Act of 1948 (22 U.S.C. 1471-1478) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“ACTING ASSOCIATE DIRECTORS 


“Sec. 808. When an Associate Director of 
the International Communication Agency 
dies, resigns, or is sick or absent, the As- 
sociate Director's principal assistant shall 
perform the duties of the office until a suc- 
cessor is appointed or the absence or sickness 
stops.” 

(d) Section 202(e) section 802 of the 
United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act (22 U.S.C. 1472) is hereby 
amended by inserting the letter “(a)” im- 
mediately before the words “In carrying on 
activities” and adding the following new 
subsections: 

“(b) Any contract of the types authorized 
by subsection (a) and described in subsec- 
tion (d) of this section which is funded on 
the basis of annual appropriations may 
nevertheless be made for periods not in ex- 
cess of five years when— 

(1) appropriations are available and ade- 
quate for payment for the first fiscal year; 
and 

(2) the Director of the International Com- 
munication Agency determines that— 

(A) the need of the Government for the 
property or service being acquired over the 
period of the contract is reasonably firm and 
continuing; and 

(B) such a contract will serve the best in- 
terests of the United States by encouraging 
effective competition or promoting econom- 
ics in performance and operation; and 

(C) such a method of contracting will 
not inhibit small business participation. 

“(c) In the event that funds are not 
made available for the continuation of such 
a contract into a subsequent fiscal year, the 
contract shall be canceled and any can- 
cellation costs incurred shall be paid from 
appropriations originally available for the 
performance of the contract, appropriations 
currently available for the acquisition of 
similar property or services and not other- 
wise obligated, or appropriations made for 
such cancellation payments. 

“(d) The types of contacts referred to in 
subsection (b) shall be those for the 
procurement of property or services, or both 
for the operation, maintenance and support 
of programs, facilities and installations for 
or related to radio transmission and recep- 
tion, newswire services, and the distribution 
of books and other publications in foreign 
countries. 

INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., April 17, 1980. 

Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 

President of the Senate 

Deak Mn. PRESIDENT: There is transmit- 
ted herewith proposed legislation that 
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would amend some of the administrative 
provisions of the Agency’s basic enabling 
authorities. Recognizing the legislative 
pattern of recent years, we have identified 
our proposal as Title II of an anticipated 
broader Foreign Relations Authorization 
Bill. 

The bill would amend the Agency's basic 
enabling legislation to adjust several ad- 
ministrative provisions. Such changes, fol- 
lowing the enactment of similar proposals 
last year, will improve our capability to 


administer Agency programs. An analysis 
explaining the proposed legislation is en- 
closed. 


The Office of Management and Budget 
has informed us that there is no objection 
to the presentation of this proposed legis- 
lation to the Congerss from the standpoint 
of the Administration's program. 

Respectfully, 
CHARLES W. Bray, III 
Acting Director. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITIES 


Section 202.(a)—Assignment of Special- 
ists. This proposal would enable the Direc- 
tor of the Agency to assign or authorize 
the assignment of any employee of the 
United States to a foreign government at 
the latter's request. 

At present, only U.S. citizen employees 
may thus be assigned under the authority 
of section 301 of the Smith-Mundt Act. No 
reason appears why the assignment was re- 
stricted only to citizen employees. It may 
be that the employee with the requisite 
expertise is an alien, and it may be advan- 
tageous programmatically or psychologi- 
cally for a third country national to give 
instruction. 

The amendments to sections 302 and 303 
are technical in nature required to bring 
the sections into conformity with section 
301. 

Section 202. (b)—Technical Amendments. 
(1) Purchase of automobiles with security 
features. 

Terrorist activities abroad increase the risk 
of death or injury to U.S. personnel and of 
damage to U.S. vehicles or vehicles without 
security features. The presence of a chauf- 
feur driven automobile of U.S. manufacture 
with diplomatic tags identifies the occupants 
as U.S. personnel. The large size of the auto- 
mobile makes evasive driving in narrow 
streets difficult. The risk of death, injury or 
damage would be lessened if U.S. personnel 
in certain high risk areas were to be driven 
in automobiles of forelgn manufacture or, 
alternatively, with optional security features. 


This amendment brings the Agency's au- 
thority in line with identical authority 
granted to the Department of State in Title 
I of Public Law 96-68 (93 Stat. 416). Section 
204(b) (4) of Public Law 96-60 (93 Stat. 400) 
granted the Agency authority to purchase 
right hand drive vehicles for overseas use 
without regard to maximum price limitation. 


Section 202. (c)—Acting Associate Direc- 
tors. During the absence, disability or death 
of an Associate Director or during a vacancy 
in the Office of Associate Director, his or her 
principal deputy succeeds to the duties on 
an acting basis. However, the validity of some 
actions could be in doubt and perhaps suc- 
cessfully challenged in court, particularly 
those involving the obligation of funds. It is 
clear that an Acting Associate Director can- 
not authorize the negotiation of certain con- 
tracts. Further, the Comptroller General has 
called into question the validity of actions 
taken by officials occupying on an acting 
basis positions whose incumbents are Presi- 
dential nominees confirmed by the Senate, 
unless specific legal authority provided for 
the temporary official so to act (e.g., 56 Comp. 
Gen. 761 (1977); Decision B~150136, May 16, 
1978). 
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This proposal would cure the deficiency by 
authorizing the deputy to exercise the full 
functions of the Associate Director. Such au- 
thority has long been granted to cabinet arid 
military departments by the Vacancies Act 
(5 U.S.C. 3346), but the pertinent statute has 
thus not been extended to executive agencies. 

Section 202. (d)—Multiyear Contracting 
Authority. The sole purpose amendments to 
Section 802 of the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (22 
U.S.C. 1472) is to authorize the Agency to 
enter into contracts for property and services 
on a multiyear basis where such contracts 
are funded by annual appropriations. 

The term of any such contract could not 
exceed five years. If a contract was canceled 
at any time after the fiscal year in which 
made by reason of the failure or refusal of 
Congress to appropriate funds for its con- 
tinuation, a cancellation payment would be 
made to the contractor to reimburse him for 
the unrecouped portion of such items as 
startup costs that were to have been prorated 
over the originally contemplated contract 
period. Some examples of the sort of econo- 
mies and the potential for increased compe- 
tition that the Agency might expect to de- 
rive from such multiyear contracting: 

First, there has long been a need for an 
offshore facility in Greece for the more eco- 
nomical and expeditious unloading of the 
substantial quantities of petroleum products 
used to operate our relay station at Kavala. 
A major supplier informed the Agency that 
if it had been offered a multiyear contract 
for these products, it would have installed 
the needed facility at its own expense. 

Second, multiyear contracts for newswire 
services would result in less drastic annual 
price increases to the Agency. 

Third, the tariff rates that the Agency pays 
for satellite broadcast transmission services 
would be lower under multiyear contracts. 

Fourth, the cost to the Agency of obtaining 
computerized lists of books for use abroad 
by its numerous libraries would be substan- 
tially reduced under multiyear contracts. In 
addition, there would be a strong likelihood 
of increased competition for these contracts 
because the high startup costs could be 
amortized over a much longer period of time. 

Fifth, in the absence of our ability to 
make other than one-year contracts for the 
maintenance of the grounds at our relay sta- 
tions, we have encountered decreasing com- 
petition and, presumably, increased costs, 
inasmuch as many small business enterprises 
are unwilling or unable to absorb in one year 
the relatively large capital costs of equip- 
ment needed to perform these maintenance 
services. 

The requested amendments are broadly 
analogous to the provisions contained in 10 
U.S.C. 2306(g), which authorize certain 
agencies (primarily the military depart- 
ments) to enter into contracts for periods of 
not more than five years for specified types 
of services (and related supplies) to be ren- 
dered outside the forty-eight contiguous 
states and the District of Columbia. However, 
these amendments have been cast in a sim- 
pler form. 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN (for himself, 
Mr. Javits, and Mr. WILLIAMs) : 
S. 2663. A bill to amend title I of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act to 
authorize a demonstration project for 
the reclamation of the Hudson River; to 
the Committee on Environment and Pub- 
lic Works. 
Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce a bill to authorize the 
Hudson River PCB Reclamation Demon- 
stration project. My colleagues, Mr. 
Javits of New York and Mr. WILLIAMS of 
New Jersey, join me as cosponsors of 
this bill which I plan to offer as an 
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amendment to the Clean Water Act in 
the Environment and Public Works 
Committee. 

The Hudson River, a 75-million-year- 
old waterway, is highly contaminated 
with polychlorinated biphenyls, known 
as PCB’s. For precisely the reason the 
chemical was synthesized, mass produced 
and utilized in transformers and other 
machinery—its resistance to decomposi- 
tion—PCB’s have become one of the 
more onerous toxic pollutants of our in- 
dustrial era. This is a matter of utmost 
environmental and economic seriousness. 

More than 630,000 pounds of PCB’s 
were discharged by industry in the up- 
per Hudson over a period of decades un- 
til their production and use were pro- 
hibited by the Environmental Protection 
Agency in 1978. Over half of this amount 
is still present within 40 miles of the 
original point of discharge, where it is 
concentrated in approximately 40 “hot 
spots.” Some 5,000 pounds of PCB’s each 
year flow out of these hot spots and dis- 
perse in the lower river where they can- 
not be recovered. 

These long-term discharges of PCB’s 
have taken a serious toll in the Hudson, 
not only on its fish and plant life, but 
also on the viability of industry and 
other enterprises downstream. Some 
species of fish in the river are contami- 
nated with PCB’s at concentrations in 
excess of acceptable Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration limits by up to a factor of 
100, leading New York State to ban all 
fishing in the upper Hudson, and most 
commercial fishing in the lower Hudson. 
In addition, PCB contamination in the 
river bottom sediment has hindered 
dredging needed to assure an adequate 
harbor depth for the Port of New York 
and New Jersey and nearby industries, 
and nearly forced the temporary closing 
of that port. 


New York has been actively working 
on this problem, but lacks the resources 
to address it unilaterally. In 1975 the 
State commenced legal action against 
General Electric, the company responsi- 
ble for the preponderance of the PCB 
discharges. In settlement of that suit, a 
$7 million joint New York State-General 
Electric fund was created, which has 
been used during the past 2 years for 
studies and limited remedial action. New 
York State has also sought Federal as- 
sistance on three occasions. The State 
first sought funding under section 115 of 
the Clean Water Act which addresses 
in-place toxic substances such as PCB’s. 
This application was denied by EPA on 
the grounds that Congress had never ap- 
propriated funds under section 115. A 
second New York application to EPA was 
made under section 201 of the Clean 
Water Act, for funding the project from 
its share of the sewage construction 
grant program. This application, too, 
was rejected, in this case because EPA 
deemed the clean-up program outside of 
their statutory authority under the sew- 
age grant program. A third application 
3 to the second is still pending with 


It makes little sense for the State and 
Federal Government to spend millions 
of dollars for sewage treatment along the 
Hudson when the river itself is laden 
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with a toxic chemical. For this reason, 
the State of New York has designated 
the clean up of the PCB’s in the Hudson 
River as its highest priority water qual- 
ity project under the 201 program. Al- 
though EPA approves of this project 
and fully recognizes the consequences of 
further delay in dredging the so-called 
“hot spots,” it is limited by its statutory 
authority. My bill will enable EPA to 
approve the use of 201 funds for the pur- 
pose of this project. 

Under the demonstration program, 
EPA, in cooperation with the State, 
would dredge the 40 “hot spot” areas, 
removing up to 60 percent of the PCB’s 
in the river. The contaminated sedi- 
ments would be stored in secure land- 
fills, which New York State has already 
identified. The State estimates that this 
project could be completed at a total 
cost of $40 million. My bill provides 
that this cost be shared between the 
State and Federal Government, with the 
State responsible for 25 percent of the 
cost. 

I urge my colleagues on the Environ- 
ment and Public Works Committee to 
incorporate this bill into the Clean 
Water Act reauthorization legislation 
presently under consideration. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of my bill, and a fact 
sheet on PCB's in the Hudson River be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
factsheet were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

S. 2663 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title I 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“HUDSON RIVER PCB RECLAMATION 
DEMONSTRATION PROJECT 

“Sec. 116. (a) The Administrator is au- 
thorized to enter into contracts and other 
agreements with the State of New York to 
carry out a project to demonstrate methods 
for the selective removal of polychlorinated 
biphenyls contaminating bottom sediments 
of the Hudson River, treating such sediments 
as required, burying such sediments in se- 
cure landfills, and installing monitoring sys- 
tems for such landfills. Such demonstration 
project shall be for the purpose of deter- 
mining the feasibility of indefinite storage 
in secure landfills of toxic substances and 
of ascertaining the improvement in the rate 
of recovery of a toxic contaminated national 
waterway. 

“(b) The Administrator is authorized to 
make grants to the State of New York to 
carry out this section from funds allotted 
to such State under section 205(a) of this 
Act, except that the amount of any such 
grant shall be equal to 75 per centum of the 
cost of the project and such grant shall be 
made on condition that non-Federal sources 
provide the remainder of the cost of such 
project”. 


Fact SHEET ON PCB’s IN THE Hupson RIVER 


To what degree is the Hudson contami- 
nated with PCB's? 

More than 630,000 pounds of PCB's were 
discharged by industry in the upper river 
area over a period of decades, until PCB 
production and use were prohibited by EPA 
in 1978. 

Over half of this amount is still present 
within 40 miles of the original point of dis- 
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charge, concentrated in approximately forty 
dense “hot spots.” 

Approximately 5000 pounds of PCB's per 
year flow from these hot spots and disperse 
in the lower river. 

How serious a problem does this pose? 

Some fish in the river contain over 100 
times the Food and Drug Admministration’s 
acceptable limits for PCB's in fish sold in- 
terstate. 

As a result New York State has now 
banned all fishing in the upper Hudson and 
most commercial fishing in the lower Hud- 
son. 

PCB contamination in the river sediments 
near New York City delayed—and nearly pre- 
vented—dredging necessary for the continued 
operation of the Port of New York and New 
Jersey and nearby industries. 

What action has New York State taken? 

In 1975 New York began administrative 
action against General Electric, the com- 
pany responsible for the preponderance of 
the river's PCB's. 

A $7 million joint New York State-Gen- 
eral Electric fund in settlement of that ac- 
tion has been used for over two years of 
studies and limited remedial action. 

The state has thrice applied for federal 
assistance in clean-up under the Clean Wa- 
ter Act. One application was rejected be- 
cause Congress had not funded Section 115, 
which addresses in-place toxics such as 
PCB's. The second application, for funding 
under the 201 sewage grant program, was 
denied because it was deemed outside the 
scope of that program. A third application ds 
pending, also for 201 funds. 

What remains to be done? 

Dredging the forty “hot spots” in the 
river can remove over 60 percent of the re- 
maining PCB's. A delay in this clean-up will 
make it less feasible each year, as increas- 
ing amounts of the PCB's in the hot spots 
disperse. 

New York estimates that the clean-up will 
cost $40 million, of which three-quarters 
would be provided from New York’s allot- 
ment of federal 201 sewage funds under the 
Moynihan amendment. New York State 
would be responsible for the remainder. 


By Mr. COHEN: 

S. 2664. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to cause 
the vessel Fundy Pride, owned by the 
State of Maine, as represented by “The 
Department of Educational and Cultural 
Services” acting through its Division 
of Vocational Education, Washington 
County Vocational Technical Institute, 
to be documented as a vessel of the 
United States with coastwise privileges; 
to the Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation. 

“FUNDY PRIDE” 


Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, this bill 
would authorize documentation of the 
vessel Fundy Pride, as a vessel of the 
United States so that she may engage in 
the American fisheries for nonprofit, 
educational purposes, 


The marine document of an American 
documented vessel serves a dual purpose. 
It is both a certificate of nationality and 
an authorization from the sovereign for 
the vessel’s use in general or specific 
trades. The cabotage laws, designed for 
the protection of domestic labor and in- 
dustry prescribe further prerequisites by 
limiting the use under the American flag 
of vessels built abroad. Such vessels may 
not transport passengers between ports 
or places in the United States, nor en- 
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gage in the American fisheries unless 
private relief legislation is enacted. 

The Fundy Pride, a 45-foot vessel, was 
built in Cape St. Mary’s, Nova Scotia, 
Canada in 1962, and was brought to the 
United States by its owner, the Merle 
Corp. of Ossining, N.Y. On July 16, 1976, 
the Merle Corp. offered to donate the ves- 
sel to the State of Maine for use by the 
Marine Vocational Center of Washing- 
ton County Vocational Technical Insti- 
tute, which is located in Eastport, Maine. 
This offer was accepted, and the institute 
was authorized to take possession of the 
vessel on August 23, 1976. 

The Marine Vocational Center will 
use the Fundy Pride in its fisheries train- 
ing program, which commenced in Sep- 
tember 1978. Unless legislation permit- 
ting documentation is enacted, the use 
of this vessel to the center will be lost. 

Insofar as the Marine Vocational Cen- 
ter is a nonprofit educational institu- 
tion, the bill would result in no competi- 
tive impact on U.S.-built vessels. 

Enactment of this bill would result in 
no costs to the Federal Government, nor 
would it increase or affect Federal regu- 
lation in any way. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2664 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, That notwithstanding the 
provisions of Section 27 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920 and the provisions of 
Section 4132 of the Revised Statutes as 
amended, the Secretary of the Department 
in which the Coast Guard is operating, shall 
cause the vessel Fundy Pride, built in Cape 
St. Mary's Nova Scotia, and now owned by 
the State of Maine, as represented by the 
Commissioner to be documented as a vessel 
of the United States, upon compliance of 
the usual requirements, to engage in the 
coastwise trade and the fisheries, so long 
as such vessel is owned by the State of 
Maine, or a citizen of the United States. 


By Mr. BUMPERS (for himself, 


Mr. JACKSON, 
STON) : 

S. 2665. A bill to amend the Mineral 

Leasing Act of 1920, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 
@ Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing S. 2665, the National 
Coal Production, Distribution, and Uti- 
lization Act of 1980. The purpose of this 
legislation is to enhance the Nation’s 
coal production, distribution and utiliza- 
tion by assuring the expeditious develop- 
ment of an adequate national coal dis- 
tribution system. 

Seven years after the Arab oil embargo 
of 1973 and despite the enactment of at 
least two major coal conversion acts, the 
Nation continues to be dependent on im- 
ported crude oil for its energy needs. 
Presently, conference committees of 
which I am a member are considering 
major legislative initiatives for encour- 
aging and expediting the development of 
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alternative fuels from domestic sources 
of energy. Perhaps our most extensive 
domestic source of energy and the source 
from which most alternative fuels will be 
produced is coal. However, our coal re- 
sources will be of absolutely no use to us 
unless a national coal distribution sys- 
tem exists which can move huge quan- 
tities of coal over long distances, from 
the point of production to the point of 
use, efficiently, economically and safely. 
Unfortunately, that national coal distri- 
bution system does not exist today and 
will not exist until coal slurry pipelines 
are given an opportunity to develop. 


Coal slurry pipelines offer a safe, effi- 
cient and economical system for coal 
distribution. In a coal slurry pipeline 
system, coal is pulverized and mixed 
with water; the coal/water slurry is 
transported by pipeline to the point of 
use, the coal is separated from the water 
in a centrifuge at the point of use; the 
coal is then used as fuel and the water is 
used in an industrial application or 
cleaned for disposal. Several coal slurry 
pipelines have been planned to move 
western coal to Arkansas and other 
States along or near the gulf coast. At 
least one coal pipeline has been planned 
to move eastern coal to Florida and 
Georgia. Each of these pipelines will 
offer an environmentally safe, energy 
efficient and economical means of dis- 
tributing coal among the coal consum- 
ing States. For instance, a recent study 
of the economic and energy benefits of 
the east coast coal slurry pipeline which 
was prepared by National Economic Re- 
search Associates, Inc. (NERA), found 
that this one pipeline could provide the 
following cumulative economic and 
energy benefits for the decade 1990- 
2000: 


(1) save the nation 633.2 million barrels of 
diesel fuel, No. 2 heating oll and 
fuel; 

(2) save $4.8 to $9.2 billion in distribution 
costs to utility customers; 

(3) save $19 billion in our nation’s balance 
of payments; 

(4) create 5,200 new coal mining jobs; and 

(5) increase coal industry revenues by $432 
million per year. 


Yet, these coal slurry pipelines cannot 
be built today—regardless of their eco- 
nomic or energy savings—because many 
railroads will not grant the pipelines the 
necessary rights-of-way or access across 
railroad property. Given the extensive 
land-holding:; of the railroads, most 
pipelines cannot be built without cross- 
ing railroad property. 

No industry should be allowed, through 
unilateral action, to block the develop- 
ment of an adequate national coal dis- 
tribution system. ‘The stakes for our Na- 
tion are simply too great. Therefore, this 
legislation provides that the Secretary 
of the Interior, in consultation with the 
Secretary of Energy, may find that cer- 
tain coal slurry pipelines are in the na- 
tional interest. Any coal slurry pipeline 
which he finds to be in the national in- 
terest can acquire the necessary rights- 
of-way across the property owned by 
other distributors of coal by exercising 
the right of eminent domain in an appro- 
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priate State court or the district courts 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
adopt this important legislation. We must 
get on with the business of developing 
and using our extensive coal resources. 
Coal development depends on an ade- 
quate national coal distribution system. 
Coal slurry pipelines are an essential and 
long-overdue element in that system. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the legislation be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 2665 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “National Coal Pro- 
duction, Distribution and Utilization Act of 
1980." 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

Sec, 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that— 

(1) The United States’ continuing depend- 
ence on foreign sources for petroleum and 
petroleum products entails grave national 
security risks, results in major balance of 
payment deficits and increases inflation and 
unemployment in the domestic economy; 

(2) The United States possesses extensive 
coal reserves which must be produced, dis- 
tributed and utilized to reduce this depend- 
ence on imported petroleum; 

(3) These coal reserves cannot be devel- 
oped and used for fuel unless adequate sys- 
tems exist for the efficient and economic dis- 
tribution of large quantities of coal across 
great distances; and 

(4) The nation’s coal distribution systems 
must include coal pipeline distribution 
which will assist the nation to develop effi- 
ciently and use its coal resources. 

(b) The purpose of this Act is to enhance 
the nation’s coal production, distribution and 
utilization by assuring the expeditious de- 
velopment of an adequate national coal dis- 
tribution system by granting a limited right 
of eminent domain to coal pipelines designed 
for moving coal from producing areas to con- 
suming markets. 

Sec. 3. Subsection 28(a) of the Mineral 
Leasing Act of 1920, as amended, is further 
amended by inserting the word “coal” be- 
tween “natural gas”, and “synthetic”. 

LIMITED RIGHT OF EMINENT DOMAIN 


Sec. 4. The Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, 
as amended, is further amended by adding 
a new Section 29 as follows and renumber- 
ing the present Section 29 and all subsequent 
sections accordingly: 

“Sec. 29. (a) AUTHORITY TO ISSUE CERTIFI- 
CATE.—Upon application of any person pro- 
posing to construct a coal pipeline, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, in consultation with 
the Secretary of Energy, shall determine 
whether the construction of such pipeline 
shall be in the national interest. 

(b) Frnprvcs.—In making a determination 
under subsection (a) with respect to any 
proposed coal pipeline, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall make findings on the extent 
to which the pipeline— 

(1) would help meet national needs for 
coal distribution and utilization considering, 
among other matters, alternate routes or 
means of distributing coal; 

(2) would contribute to the national se- 
curity by displacing imported petroleum and 
coal; 

(3) would enhance competition and pro- 
vide new market outlets and opportunities 
for coal producers, including small and inde- 
pendent producers; 
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(4) might be impeded, delayed or made 
more expensive unless granted the power of 
eminent domain; 

(5) would affect the environment, as com- 
pared with the impact of other routes or 
modes of distribution or other methods of 
utilization of the coal resources involved; 
and 

(6) will be likely to result in lower costs 
to consumers for the coal distributed than 
would be in effect if such coal were dis- 
tributed by other modes of transportation. 

(c) RULES AND REGULATIONS.—The Secre- 
tary shall promulgate such rules and regula- 
tions as are necessary for the expeditious 
exercise of the authority granted in this 
Section. 

(d) Limrrep RIGHT or EMINENT DomaIn.— 
Any person proposing to build a coal pipe- 
line, the construction of which has been de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Interior to 
be in the national interest, may acquire a 
right of way from any person engaged in the 
business of distributing coal by exercising 
the right of eminent domain in the appro- 
priate state court or the district court of the 
United States for the district in which such 
person's lands or rights-of-way are located. 
The practice and procedure in any action or 
proceeding for that purpose in the district 
court of the United States shall conform as 
nearly as may be practicable with the prac- 
tice and procedure in similar actions or pro- 
ceedings in the courts of the State where the 
property is situated: Provided, That the 
United States district courts shall only have 
jurisdiction of cases when the amount 
claimed by the owner of the property to be 
condemned exceeds $10,000. 

(f) For PURPOSES or TAIS Secrion.— 

(1) The term “coal pipeline” means any 
system for the transportation of coal (or its 
solid-derived products). A pipeline system 
includes the line pipe, valves, support struc- 
tures, pumping units and similar facilities 
used or useful in the transportation of coal. 

(2) The term “right-of-way”, when used 
with respect to a coal pipeline, means such 
land, or interest in land, as may be neces- 
sary for the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of such coal pipeline. 

(3) The term “person” means any indi- 
vidual, corporation, company, partnership, 
association, firm, institution, society, trust, 
joint venture, or joint stock company.” 

Sec. 5. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to authorize the further regulation of, 
or to relate to or otherwise affect regulation 
of, interstate common carriers, particularly 
railroads and pipelines. 


By Mr. CHURCH (by request) : 

S. 2666. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the International Natural Rub- 
ber Agreement for fiscal year 1981; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President. I in- 
troduce by request a bill to authorize 
appropriations for the International 
Natural Rubber Agreement for fiscal 
year 1981. 

The bill has been requested by the 
Acting Assistant Secretary of State for 
Congressional Relations, and I am in- 
troducing it in order that there may be 
a specific bill to which Members of the 
Senate and the public may direct their 
attention and comments. 

I reserve my right to support or oppose 
this bill, as well as any suggested amend- 
ments to it, when the matter is con- 
sidered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp at this point, 
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together with the related analysis, and 
the letter from the Acting Assistant Sec- 
retary of State to the President of the 
Senate dated April 1, 1980. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
material were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

S. 2666 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That in order 
to meet obligations of the United States as 
a member of the International Natural Rub- 
ber Agreement, there are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated-sums not to exceed $88,- 
000,000 for the payment of contributions to 
the Agreement's buffer stock account. Such 
funds will be expended as necessary upon 
notification from the Executive Director of 
the Agreement's organization that such con- 
tributions, apportioned among member gov- 
ernments in accordance with the provisions 
of the Agreement, will pe required to order 
to carry out buffer stock transactions to 
stabilize the price of natural rubber on in- 
ternational markets. These funds are author- 
ized to remain available until expended. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 1, 1980. 
Hon, WALTER F. MONDALE, 
President of the Senate, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a legislative proposal to authorize 
appropriations for fiscal year 1981 for the 
International Natural Rubber Agreement. 

The proposal provides for authorization of 
$88,000,000 in fiscal year 1981, to remain 
available until expended, for the costs as- 
sociated with an appropriation request which 
was transmitted within the President’s budg- 
et request. An analysis further explaining 
the proposed legislation is enclosed. 

The Department has been informed by the 
Office of Management and Budget that there 
is no objection to the presentation of this 
proposed legislation to the Congress and that 
its enactment would be in accord with the 
program of the President. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER L. CuTLER, 
Acting Assistant Secretary for Congres- 
sional Relations. 


ANALYSIS 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE INVESTMENT IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL NATURAL RUBBER BUFFER 
STOCK APPROPRIATION 


This provides authorization of $88,000,000 
in fiscal year 1981 to cover the costs asso- 
ciated with membership in the International 
Natural Rubber Agreement. 

U.S. participation in the proposed Inter- 
national Natural Rubber Agreement would 
include this contribution for the purpose of 
purchasing natural rubber for the Agree- 
ment’s buffer stock. The buffer stock would 
buy and sell natural rubber in world markets 
to stabilize prices within an agreed range, 
thereby promoting adequate natural rubber 
supplies, which is in the interest of both 
producers and consumers. Upon termination 
of the Agreement the U.S. share of the re- 
maining assets would be refunded. 


CONTRIBUTION TO THE INTERNATIONAL NATURAL 
RUBBER BUFFER STOCK 


JUSTIFICATION 


This FY 1981 authorization request would 
provide for $88 million to make US contri- 
butions to the buffer stock account of the 
International Natural Rubber Agreement. 
The Agreement, which is scheduled to enter 
into force on October 1, 1980, provides for 
the establishment of an international buffer 
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stock of 550,000 metric tons of natural rub- 
ber. Contributions py member governments 
to that buffer stock will be mandatory. 

The International Natural Rubber Agree- 
ment was concluded October 5, 1979, and was 
signed by the United States on January 8, 
1980. The Agreement is being transmitted by 
the President to the Senate as a treaty for 
its advice and consent consideration. The 
fundamental objectives of the Agreement are 
to stabilize natural rubber prices without 
disturbing long-term market trends and to 
seek expanding supplies of the commodity 
at reasonable prices. US participation in the 
Agreement, made possible by the mandatory 
contributions, will have the following specific 
benefits: it should encourage producers to 
expand production and undertake invest- 
ments that will help assure future supplies 
(The US is the largest single consumer of 
this commodity); it should help dampen 
cyclical price fluctuations which might 
otherwise contribute to inflationary tenden- 
cies; it should for this commodity promote 
international economic cooperation which 
benefits both industrialized and developing 
countries; and it should strengthen our re- 
lationship with ASEAN and key friendly 
governments in Southeast Asia. 


Member governments commit themselves 
to finance the total costs of the 550,000 ton 
stock, including acquisition as necessary 
plus related holding and rotational ex- 
penses. Financial contributions will be de- 
termined by the number of votes each mem- 
ber government holds in the Council. Ac- 
cordingly, the financing will be shared 
equally between importing and exporting 
members and groups, with each mem- 
ber’s share apportioned according to its 
net imports/exports. Based on the num- 
ber of countries likely to join the Agree- 
ment and our analysis of past market 
trends and operational considerations, the 
Administration believes that a total of $88 
million should be sufficient to meet US ob- 
ligations that might arise. Although the 
Administration considers this amount ade- 
quate to meet our potential obligations, a 
supplemental authorization and appropria- 
tion might be required in the event of ex- 
tremely adverse economic conditions dur- 
ing the life of the Agreement. 

The Agreement provides for an initial 
contribution in cash equivalent to $33 mil- 
lion, of which the US share would be ap- 
proximately $5 million. This contribution 
must occur within 18 months of the Agree- 
ment's entry into force; it is thus likely to 
be an FY 1981 outlay. The remaining $83 
million will be held by the US Government 
but would be available for call up by the 
Council of the Agreement as and when nec- 
essary, on 30 days’ notice, to Finance the 
US share of buffer stock purchases and op- 
erations. 

The Agreement will have a five-year life, 
but may be extended for an additional two 
years. Therefore, a multiple year appropria- 
tion will be required. At the conclusion of 
the Agreement, contributions actually paid 
in by members will be refundable, subject 
to any operating profits or losses incurred 
during the life of the Agreement. 


By Mr. NELSON: 


S. 2667. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958; to the 
Select Committee on Small Business. 
@ Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing legislation today which will 
provide a cost effective remedy to the 
funding problems of the 301(d) Small 
Business Investment Company program 
which is commonly identified as the mi- 
nority enterprise small business invest- 
ment company (MESBIC) program. 
Created administratively in 1969 and 
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through legislative mandate in 1972, 
MESBIC’s are for profit venture capital 
companies licensed and regulated by the 
Small Business Administration. The li- 
censees provide equity and long-term 
debt funds to small business concerns 
owned by socially and economically dis- 
advantaged entrepreneurs. This is a 
unique private-public sector partnership 
which enables MESBIC’s to leverage 
their private capital by selling preferred 
securities and subordinated debentures 
to SBA. Currently MESBIC's are eligible 
to leverage their private capital on a 
4-to-1 ratio. 

Appropriated funds needed to meet 
MESBIC leverage requests were sufficient 
until fiscal year 1979, Passage of Public 
Law 95-507, which provided additional 
operating MESBIC benefits, coupled with 
growing private sector demand for 
MESBIC funds, caused a short fall in 
that year in matching Federal dollars. 
Although SBA received applications for 
$32 million in leverage, only $22 million 
in appropriated funds was available. 
This situation resulted in MESBIC fund- 
ing delays in excess of 9 months. 

In 1980, the story is similar. There was 
an appropriation of $27 million, but 
there was a $6 million backlog in 
MESBIC leverage applications carried 
over from fiscal year 1979 that immedi- 
ately decreased available MESBIC re- 
sources for the remainder of this fiscal 
year. After the seventh month of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, there are $45 million in 
leverage applications pending. Unfortu- 
nately, there is only $21 million in direct 
funds which means $18 million in fund- 
ing requests will have to be denied un- 
less relief is granted. 

The legislation I am proposing today 
would help to alleviate this critical situa- 
tion. MESBIC’s sell debentures to the 
Small Business Administration at 3 per- 
cent below the cost of money to the 
Treasury for the first 5 years. Presently, 
all of these debenture funds come from 
the direct funds appropriated for this 
specific purpose. This bill would amend 
the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958 by authorizing the Small Business 
Administration to sell the subsidized 
MESBIC debentures to the Federal Fi- 
nancing Bank (FFB), while continuing 
to appropriate funds to cover the inter- 
est differential. Presently FFB now pur- 
chases from SBA all debentures sold to 
SBA by regular small business invest- 
ment companies (SBIC’s) so the amend- 
ment merely places MESBIC’s on par 
with reglular SBIC’s. 


If enacted, this measure would enable 
SBA to provide leverage funds to 
MESBIC in a timely manner. Failure to 
provide adequate and timely funding 
merely deprives economically and disad- 
vantaged concerns from obtaining debt 
and equity moneys during a period of 
record high interest rates and tight 
money. 


The track record of the MESBIC in- 
dustry affirms the need for this legisla- 
tion. In 1969, the typical small business 
financed through the MESBIC program 
was a small family owned concern with 
annual gross receipts of $30,261. Today, 
the trend toward larger, more diverse 
and viable investments is industrywide. 
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The type of business financed by 
MESBIC’s during 1979 was a profitable 
corporation less than 3 years old, em- 
ploying 26 people, with gross revenues 
just under $900,000. Passage of this leg- 
islation will assure that similar types of 
forms will be able to receive needed 
equity capital in the future. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2667 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
317 of the Small Business Investment Act 
is amended by— 

(a) inserting after the word “purchased” 
the words “or guaranteed”; and 

(b) by adding after the last sentence there- 
of, the following: “In the event the deben- 
ture is to be financed through the Federal 
Financing Bank, the Administration is au- 
thorized to pay the Federal Financing Bank 
during the first five years of the debenture 
the sum equal to the difference between the 
interest rate pursuant to section 303(b) and 
the reduced interest rate prescribed by this 
section.“. 


By Mrs. KASSEBAUM: 

S. 2668. A bill to provide for certain 

importers of crude oil to contribute to 
the strategic petroleum reserve; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 
@ Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, in 
recent months increasing attention has 
been devoted to the need for the United 
States to resume efforts toward creating 
a reliable strategic petroleum reserve. 
The legislation I am introducing today 
will permit us to strengthen this vital 
component of our national security 
strategy. 

Today our strategic petroleum reserve 
contains 91 million barrels of oil in re- 
serve—less than a 12-day supply of im- 
ported oil. By comparison, Japan has 
enough in storage for 88 days. The time- 
table for filling the reserve indicates that 
we were to set apart 250 million barrels 
by the end of 1978 and 500 million by 
the end of 1980, with an ultimate goal 
of one billion by the end of 1985. Our 
actual levels are evidence of the need 
for quick action to begin filling the SPR 
once again. 

Concern has been expressed that an 
austere budget precludes, for the time 
being, continued development of the 
SPR. As a member of the Senate Budget 
Committee, I am sensitive to these needs. 
I supported the Budget Committees ulti- 
mate recommendation on this function. 
As I stated then, however, we cannot 
ignore the implications of an interrup- 
tion in the supply of oil to America. A 
recent study by Stanford University indi- 
cates that a cutoff of the supply we cur- 
rently receive from the Persian Gulf 
area would result in an economic loss to 
the United States of more than $110 
billion in a year. We must also ask our- 
selves whether the SPR represents an 
expenditure or an investment. As the 
price of oil continues to rise, the value of 
the oil we store also increases. 

The 91 million barrels currently stored 
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in the SPR have appreciated by more 
than $1.5 billion in the past year. We 
must also consider the other beneficial 
effects that would result from a strong 
reserve. First and foremost, it will elimi- 
nate many of the energy insecurities and 
supply uncertainties under which we cur- 
rently live. This would allow increased 
freedom for our policies in the Middle 
East. Second, it will reduce the concerns 
our allies have about aiding us in the 
Middle East by reducing the threat of 
supply interruptions to the West. And 
finally, it can help provide a hedge 
against future increases in the price of 
oil. 

Mr. President, my bill will assume 
these advantages plus the additional 
beneficial effect of a smaller budget im- 
pact than several efforts now underway 
to restore full funding to the DOE pro- 
gram of acquiring oil for the SPR. It 
would accomplish this by requiring ma- 
jor crude importers—defined as those 
whose average daily imports equal 140,- 
000 barrels—to begin contributing to the 
SPR at an annual rate equal to 5 times 
the average daily amount they import 
during each calendar year. These im- 
porters will retain title to the oil they 
contribute. The Government will, in ef- 
fect, pay the importer’s interest on the 
purchase price of the contributed oil. 
This interest compensation rate will ap- 
proximate the average rate of return on 
equity for the domestic oil industry. Im- 
porters will have the right, upon repay- 
ment of the equity payments, to with- 
draw amounts in accordance with the 
distribution plan contained in the stra- 
tegic petroleum reserve plan. The Secre- 
tary of Energy shall have the right to 
override this decision in the event that 
distribution would not be consistent with 
the defense objectives of the SPR. The 
Secretary of Energy shall pay the con- 
tributing importers, should it be neces- 
sary for the Federal Government to use 
SPR contributions, the market price at 
the time of withdrawal less accumulated 
annual equity payments. This proposal 
is intended to supplement other SPR 
acquisition programs. Taken in combina- 
tion with proposals to segregate naval 
petroleum reserve oil for the SPR, this 
contribution program will assure quicker, 
cheaper completion of the Nation’s re- 
serve requirements. Had the legislation 
I am introducing today been in force 
during 1979, the SPR would have ac- 
quired an additional 24,760,609 barrels 
of crude oil, providing an additional 3- 
day import supply. 

Mr. President, increased political un- 
certainties in the Middle East make it 
ever more likely that we will experience 
a major supply interruption in the com- 
ing years. It is, of course, impossible to 
fix a precise probability to such an oc- 
currence, but it is obvious that we are 
nowhere near the requisite capability for 
dealing with an interruption of any sig- 
nificant magnitude. The consequences 
for our economy of a material interrup- 
tion could be disastrous if we do not 
have an adequate reserve. 

Anticipated shortages of oil aided the 
OPEC nations in hiking their prices and 
adding to our inflation. A strong re- 
serve would ameliorate this problem. 
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I recognize that the SPR program has 
been beset by a variety of problems that 
have prevented it from reaching its full 
potential, but they are no longer the 
main obstacle. Storage capacity far ex- 
ceeds supply, administrative problems at 
the Department of Energy are being re- 
solved and the Nation is at work devel- 
oping an adequate distribution system. 
Just last week, it was reported that oil 
Was pumped out of caverns at all three 
reserve locations in Texas and Louisiana 
for the first time. The oil was with- 
drawn at a rate of 1.2 million barrels 
daily, faster than called for by design 
specifications. 

Mr. President, other questions such 
as the optimal size of the reserve will 
have to be addressed in the coming 
months. But that in no way lessens the 
need for, nor does it provide an excuse 
for, further delay in placing oil into the 
SPR. I know many of my colleagues 
share this concern. I am confident that 
together we can fashion the appropriate 
legislation to resolve this problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2668 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representative of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Strategic Petroleum 
Reserve Amendments of 1980.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Part B of title I of the Energy 
Policy and Conservation Act is amended by 
inserting the following immediately after 
the heading therefor “Subpart 1—Strategic 
Petroleum Reserve Program.” 

(b) Part B of the Energy Policy and Con- 
servation Act is further amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new subpart: 

“Subpart 2—Importer Contributions 
“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 171, For the purpose of this subpart 
the term “major importer of crude oil” is 
defined, for each calendar year after the date 
of enactment of this subpart, as any person 
who imported more than 140,000 barrels of 
crude oil on a daily average during that 
calendar year. 

“ESTABLISHMENT OF IMPORTER CONTRIBUTION 

“Sec. 172. Each major importer of crude oil 
shall for each calendar year after the date of 
enactment of this subpart contribute to the 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve crude oil in an 
amount equal to the average daily amount 
imported by such person during such calen- 
dar year times 5. 

“TITLE AND FEES 

“Sec. 173. (a) All rights, title, and interest 
to the amounts of crude oil contributed 
under section 172 shall remain with the im- 
porter of such crude oil. 

“(b) (1) The Secretary shall pay an annual 
fee to each contributing importer of crude 
oil on the price at which such oil was pur- 
chased in an amount equal to the average 
return on equity for the domestic oil indus- 
try for the calendar year during which the 
contribution was made. 

“(2) The fee payable under paragraph (1) 
shall not be paid on costs of imported crude 
oil which are in excess of the world market 
price at the time of purchase. 

“DRAWDOWN OF CONTRIBUTIONS 

“Sec. 174. (a) The Secretary may permit 
any major importer (or successor in interest) 
to remove amounts of crude oil, not in excess 
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of the amounts contributed by such import- 
er, upon the commencement of distribution 
under the Distribution Plan contained in 
the Strategic Petroleum Reserve Plan which 
has taken effect pursuant to section 159(a) 
if such removal would not result in distribu- 
tions contrary to the policy established by 
such plan. 

“(b) In a case where the Secretary makes a 
distribution of crude oil from amounts con- 
tributed under this subpart, the Secretary 
shall make payments to such major importer 
(or successor in interest) in an amount equal 
to the world market price at the time of such 
distribution less the amount of fees paid to 
such importer pursuant to section 173. 

“(c) Such payments made under section 
174(b) shall in any event not exceed 100 
percent of the average world market price for 
the three months immediately preceeding the 
date of distribution mandated under such 
section. 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 175. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to carry out the provisions of this 
subpart such sums as may be necessary.” 

Sec. 3. Section 161(a) of the Energy Policy 
and Conservation Act is amended by strik- 
ing “The Secretary” and substituting “Ex- 
cept as provided in section 174, the Secre- 
tary."@ 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


8. 882 


At the request of Mr. WAL Lor, the Sen- 
ator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 882, a bill to 
amend paragraph 5, section 613A(c), of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 


8. 1570 


At the request of Mr. Inouye, the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. MOYNIHAN), 
and the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
JOHNSTON) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 1570, a bill to amend section 203 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to authorize the do- 
nation of surplus real or personal prop- 
erty for use in connection with a public 
harbor. 

S. 2224 


At the request of Mr. Hayakawa, the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. STEWART), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. BoscH- 
WITZ), the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Durkin), the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Levin), and the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) were added as 
cosponsors of S. 2224, a bill to amend the 
Small Business Act to increase the solar 
energy and energy conservation loan pro- 
gram authorization, and for other pur- 
poses. 

8. 2237 


At the request of Mr. Crunch, the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. Baucus) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2237, a bill to 
amend the Colorado River Basin Project 
Act to prohibit any Federal official from 
undertaking reconnaissance studies of 
any plan for the importation of water 
into the Colorado River Basin. 

S. 2505 


At the request of Mr. Lone, the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island (Mr. CHAFEE), 
and the Senator from New York (Mr. 
MOYNIHAN) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 2505, a bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
deduction for business gifts awarded to 
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employees by reason of length of service 
or for safety achievement. 

s. 2580 

At the request of Mr. SCHWEIKER, the 

Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS) , the Senator from California (Mr. 
Cranston), the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. SarBanes), the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Coxnen), and the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 2580, a bill to 
amend the Immigration and Nationality 
Act to provide procedures for adminis- 
trative correction of the dates of birth of 
certain naturalized citizens. 

S. 2581 


At the request of Mr. CHURCH, the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. SaRBANES), 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH), 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. COHEN), 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THuRMonp), and the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. PELL) were added as cospon- 
sors of S. 2581, a bill to amend title 5 
of the United States Code and the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide cer- 
tain benefits to individuals held hostage 
in Iran and to similarly situated in- 
dividuals. 

S. 2582 

At the request of Mr. CHonck, the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. SaRBANES), 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH), 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. CoHEN), 
and the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
PELL) were added as cosponsors of S. 
2582, a bill to provide for the settlement 
and payment of claims of civilian and 
military personnel against the United 
States for losses in connection with the 
evacuation of such personnel from a for- 
eign country. 

S. 2620 

At the request of Mr. Netson, the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2620, a bill 
to expand the opportunities for small 
business participation in exporting, and 
for other purposes. 

S. 2623 


At the request of Mr. GOLDWATER, the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. LEAHY), the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
HUMPHREY), the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Matas), and the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. ARMSTRONG) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 2623, a bill to 
incorporate the United States Subma- 
rine Veterans of World War II. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 39 


At the request of Mr. RANDOLPH, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. BOSCH- 
WITz) was added as a cosponsor of S.J. 
Res. 39, a joint resolution to provide for 
the designation of the second full calen- 
dar week in March of each year as 
“National Employ the Older Worker 
Week.” 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 152 


At the request of Mr. Maruras, the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE) 
was added as a cosponsor of Senate 
Joint Resolution 151, a joint resolution 
to authorize and request the President to 
designate the week of September 21 
through 27, 1880, as “National Cystic 
Fibrosis Week.” 
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SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 168 


At the request of Mr. Dots, the Sena- 
tor from Virginia (Mr. WARNER), the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. BOSCH- 
witz), the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Martutas), the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bayn), the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. SanBANES), and the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON) were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joins Res- 
olution 168, a joint resolution designat- 
ing July 18, 1980, as “National P.O.W.— 
M.I.A. Recognition Day.” 

SENATE RESOLUTION 411 


At the request of Mr. Hayakawa, the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
HUMPHREY), the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. CHAFEE), and the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Resolu- 
tion 411, a resolution expressing the 
sense of the Senate that no withholding 
tax be imposed on certain interest and 
dividends. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 417 

At the request of Mr. Hatcu, the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee (Mr. Baker), the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Forp), and 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
Rosert C. BYRD) were added as cospon- 
sors of Senate Resolution 417, a resolu- 
tion to express the sense of the Senate 
for a fitting tribute to the eight valiant 
American servicemen who died in an at- 
tempt to secure freedom for fellow 
Americans. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1698 


At the request of Mr. WEICKER, the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr, Dur- 


KIN) was added as a cosponsor of 
amendment No. 1698 intended to be pro- 
posed to Senate Concurrent Resolution 
86, a concurrent resolution setting forth 
for the recommended congressional 
budget for the U.S. Government for the 
fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983 and re- 
vising the second concurrent resolution 
on the budget for fiscal year 1980. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 421—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION OF DIS- 
APPROVAL OF THE PHASE II 
INCREMENTAL PRICING RULE 


Mr. GLENN submitted the following 
resolution, which was referred to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources: 

S. Res. 421 

Resolved, That the Senate does not ap- 
prove the proposed rule under section 202 of 
the Natural Gas Policy Act of 1978 (relating 
to incremental pricing of natural gas) a copy 
of which was transmitted to the Congress 
on May 6, 1980. 


@ Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, today the 
Federal Energy Regulatory Commission 
(FERC) has submitted to the Congress 
the second incremental pricing rule in 
the form of an amendment to the first 
rule. FERC was mandated by the Nat- 
ural Gas Policy Act of 1978 (NGPA) to 
submit this phase II rule to the Congress 
by May 9, 1980. The phase II rule will 
go into effect unless either House of the 
Congress adopts a resolution of disap- 
proval within 30 working days after the 
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rule has been submitted. I am now offer- 
ing such a resolution of disapproval. 

I am submitting a resolution of dis- 
approval to the phase II incremental 
pricing rule because I am very much 
concerned about the adverse impact 
which it will have on inflation, employ- 
ment, oil imports, and on balance of 
payments. 

As part of title II of the NGPA, Con- 
gress provided for a mechanism called 
“incremental pricing“. One of the pri- 
mary purposes of incremental pricing is 
to attempt to shield residential natural 
gas users from the higher prices of new 
gas supplies by passing along most of 
those higher costs to industrial gas users 
served by interstate pipelines. 

FERC was mandated to implement the 
incremental pricing mechanism in two 
phases. The first phase went into effect 
January 1, 1980. That first rule applies 
only to large industrial boilers using at 
least 300 mef/day of gas supplied by in- 
terstate pipelines. The rule permits gas 
for large industrial boiler use to be 
priced up to the equivalent of No. 6 
high-sulfur residual fuel oil. 

The second phase of incremental pric- 
ing is incorporated in the rule which 
FERC has submitted to Congress today. 
Title II of the NGPA mandated that 
FERC submit an incremental pricing 
rule to the Congress which expands the 
incremental pricing mechanism beyond 
the scope of the first rule. FERC has a 
great deal of discretion in defining the 
limits of the second rule. However, in 
contrast to the phase I rule, Congress 
has an opportunity through a one-House 
veto to disapprove of the phase II rule 
within 30 working days after its submis- 
sion. If the phase II rule is disapproved, 
FERC has 2 years within which it can 
submit another rule. 

The phase II rule which FERC has 
submitted would greatly expand the 
scope of the phase I rule. I believe that 
expansion to be ill-advised. FERC would 
expand the first rule beyond large in- 
dustrial boilers to most other industrial 
natural gas users including process and 
feedstock use not statutorily exempt. The 
rule would only apply to gas used by an 
industrial facility exceeding 300 mef / 
day. Further, the ceiling price for incre- 
mentally priced gas could not exceed the 
equivalent price of No. 6 high-sulfur re- 
sidual fuel oil. > 

I am offering a resolution of disap- 
proval of the phase II rule because I do 
not believe that the phase I rule should 
be expanded to include other industrial 
users of gas. I feel that circumstances 
have changed so as to negate certain as- 
sumptions relating to incremental pric- 
ing. Furthermore, I feel that the poten- 
tial adverse consequences through the 
implementation of the phase II rule are 
likely to far outweigh the potential 
benefits originally envisioned. 


Circumstances have changed. At the 
time of the congressional debate con- 
cerning the NGPA, natural gas was in 
short supply and oil prices were rela- 
tively stable. That situation has changed 
dramatically. Natural gas has become 
much more plentiful, especially in the 
interstate pipeline systems because of 
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heightened drilling activity and the 
elimination of most of the pricing and 
regulatory differences between the in- 
terstate and intrastate systems. And oil 
prices are no longer stable. In 1979, they 
practically doubled and they continue 
to move up steadily. 

My primary concern about the imple- 
mentation of the phase II rule is that 
the natural gas consumer, who is to be 
the primary beneficiary of incremental 
pricing, is likely to be worse off because 
of it for the following reasons: 

First, the phase II rule will increase 
inflation at a time when we must do 
everything we can to fight inflation. 
Manufacturers will pass along the higher 
fuel costs and this will result in higher 
consumer prices. 

Second, the rule will increase oil im- 
ports at a time when we are importing 
over 40 percent of our oil at a cost in 
excess of $80 billion annually. Manu- 
facturers, faced with higher gas costs 
due to incremental pricing, will switch 
off gas, if they can, and on to oil. This 
will increase demand for oil, and, hence, 
oil imports. 

Third, the phase II rule will also cause 
American industry to be less competitive 
abroad, which will lead to job losses at 
home. Higher gas prices for industry will 
translate into higher product prices for 
goods shipped abroad. Those products 
will then be less attractive to foreign 
buyers. This will reduce demand for U.S. 
manufactured products and hurt job op- 
portunities at home. 

Fourth, it will also have the effect, 
along with higher oil imports, of exacer- 
bating our already bloated balance-of- 


payments deficit which will lead to a 
higher inflation rate. 

It is for these reasons that I am sub- 
mitting this resolution of disapproval of 
the phase II incremental pricing rule. 6 


SENATE RESOLUTION 422—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION TO PRO- 
CLAIM “NATIONAL CIRCLE K 
WEEK” 


Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. Baker, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. HATFIELD, Mrs. KASSE- 
BAUM, Mr. McC.iure, Mr. Tower, Mr. 
Younc, Mr. DEConcin1, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. 
NUNN, Mr. RANDOLPH, and Mr. TALMADGE) 
submitted the following resolution, which 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

S. Res. 422 

Whereas, Circle K International is an 
organization of college students sponsored 
by Kiwanis International that provides a 
means for responsible student action in their 
communities; 

Whereas Circle K International emphasizes 
the advantages of the democratic way of life 
and provides the opportunity for leadership 
training in service; 

Whereas, Circle K International encour- 
ages the adoption and the application of 
high social, business and professional stand- 
ards; 

Whereas, Circle K International promotes 
the creation and maintenance of righteous- 
ness, justice, patriotism and good will; 

Whereas, the members of Circle K Inter- 
national are presently involved in service 
projects to help the lonely child, the abused 
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child, and the child in crisis under the 
theme, “Caring is Life's Magic”; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Senate of the United States show its ap- 
preciation and support by proclaiming Feb- 
ruary 15, 1981 through February 21, 1981 as 
National Circle K Week. 


@ Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, today I am 
submitting a resolution that proclaims 
the week of February 15, 1981, through 
February 21, 1981, as “Circle K Week.” 

Circle K was organized in 1936 as a 
fraternity at Washington State Univer- 
sity by the Kiwanis Club of Pullman, 
Wash. Other Kiwanis Clubs developed 
an interest in Circle K and by 1944, 168 
Kiwanis Clubs began sponsoring Circle 
K Clubs in the United States and Cana- 
da. In 1955, representatives from Circle 
K agreed to form an international or- 
ganization under the sponsorship of 
Kiwanis International. 

The primary purpose of Circle K In- 
ternational is to provide college students 
with an opportunity to help others and 
render service to society. Their motto is 
“We Build” and the Senator from Kansas 
believes that the members of Circle K 
live up to their creed. Their work in the 
community covers a broad spectrum of 
concerns, from tutoring disadvantaged 
youth to working with juvenile delin- 
quents. Circle K members are at present, 
giving of their time, energy, and talents. 

Today Circle K International is the 
largest collegiate organization in North 
America, with a membership of nearly 
700 clubs throughout the United States. 

This outstanding organization has had 
a long and illustrious history that de- 
serves the recognition that this resolu- 
tion will offer. For these reasons, I am 
proud to introduce this resolution and to 
urge my colleagues to join me in this 
effort to proclaim the week of February 
15, 1981, as “Circle K Week.“ 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


FIRST CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET 
RESOLUTION, 1981—SENATE CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 86 


AMENDMENT NO. 1738 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. TALMADGE (for himself, Mr. 

HELMS, Mr. McGovern, Mr. Young, Mr. 
CULVER, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. MELCHER, and 
Mr. HUDDLESTON) submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to Senate Concurrent Resolution 
86, a concurrent resolution setting forth 
the recommended congressional budget 
for the U.S. Government for the fiscal 
years 1981, 1982, and 1983 and revising 
the second concurrent resolution on the 
budget for the fiscal year 1980. 
@ Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit for printing an amendment to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 86, the first con- 
current resolution on the budget for fis- 
cal year 1981. 

The amendment would strike section 
16 of the resolution. Section 16 provides 
that it shall not be in order in the House 
or the Senate to consider any legislation 
authorizing new direct loans or new loan 
guarantees unless that legislation also 
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provides that the authority to make or 
guarantee such loans shall be effective 
only to such extent or in such amounts 
as are contained in appropriation acts. 

Section 16 is tantamount to an amend- 
ment to the Congressional Budget Act 
of 1974. Under that act, loan guarantees 
and insured loans are specifically exempt 
from the definition of spending authority 
and there is no requirement that the 
legislative authority to make such loans 
be subject to the appropriations process. 

Section 16 would have a significant ef- 
fect on the price support and emergency 
credit programs under the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Agriculture, Nutri- 
tion, and Forestry, as well as loan and 
guarantee programs under the jurisdic- 
tion of other committees. 

This would include commodity loans 
that may be authorized in the 1981 farm 
bill. If in effect a few weeks ago, section 
16 would have made the recent extension 
of the emergency economic loan pro- 
gram, S. 2269, subject to the appropri- 
ations process, and farmers might still 
be waiting for emergency credit to plant 
their crops. 

Section 16 would cause a fundamental 
shift in our agricultural price support 
programs and result in an administrative 
nightmare. If the Appropriations Com- 
mittee provided less money than needed 
to carry out commodity price support 
loans at the authorized levels, a number 
of questions would immediately arise: 
Who receives the loans and who does 
not? 

Do wheat farmers receive price-sup- 
port loans while corn producers do not? 
Would the Secretary of Agriculture be 
required to prorate the funds available 
for making loans? In addition, above 
average production or an embargo could 
also result in the appropriated levels be- 
ing less than the amount that normally 
would be required. 

In short, under the financing pro- 
cedure dictated by section 16 of the reso- 
lution, commodity price support loan 
programs would no longer be a guarantee 
to farmers against unreasonably low 
commodity prices, and the ability of 
Congress to respond quickly in an emerg- 
ency would be eliminated. 

This section ignores why certain of our 
agricultural programs are entitlement 
programs—they are designed and funded 
in a manner that protect farmers against 
unpredictable events such as the weather, 
fluctuating economic conditions, or a 
grain embargo. 

Mr. President, such a permanent and 
far-reaching provision as section 16 
should not be made without a full reali- 
zation of its ramifications. I would like to 
empahsize that my amendment does not 
change section 15 of the resolution. Sec- 
tion 15 of the resolution would establish 
overall loan and loan guarantee levels 
for fiscal year 1981. Standing alone, sec- 
tion 15 would not appear to adversely af- 
fect our Nation’s farm programs. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1739 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 

the table.) 


Mr. METZENBAUM submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
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him to Senate Concurrent Resolution 86, 
supra. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1740 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. CRANSTON (for himself, Mr. 
WILLIAMS, Mr. Tsongas, and Mr. LEAHY) 
submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 86, supra. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1741 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. NELSON (for himself and Mr. 
Javits) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to Senate Concurrent Resolution 86, 
supra. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1742 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. SCHWEIKER (for himself, Mr. 

Boscuwitz, Mr. Hetnz, Mr. Levin, Mr. 
Luaar, Mr. NELSON, and Mr. Percy) sub- 
mitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 86, supra. 
@ Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
rise to submit an amendment designed to 
help solve the very difficult problems 
faced by two beleagured industries and 
their workers critical to our economy: 
automobiles and steel. Cosponsoring my 
amendment are Senators BOSCHWITZ, Mr. 
Hernz, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. NELSON, 
and Mr. Percy. We call for a reduction 
in the fiscal year 1981 revenue floor of 
$200 million, to allow for “10-5-3” de- 
preciation tax treatment for the auto 
and steel industries. These reductions are 
offset with in equal spending cut in gen- 
eral Government administrative over- 
head in all functions except defense, in- 
come security, and interest. 

We contend that the budget must be 
revised now to accommodate for “10-5- 
3” tax relief for the faltering auto and 
steel industries. I plan to introduce 
authorizing legislation to this effect in 
the near future. 

Let me say at the outset that I 
strongly believe accelerated depreciation 
tax treatment should be extended to all 
industries so that we can stop the alarm- 
ing trend toward deterioration of Amer- 
ica’s industrial base. Yet broad based 
depreciation tax reform is costly, and its 
prospects for passage at this time are not 
certain given the current climate of fis- 
cal uncertainty. If we cannot guarantee 
passage of broad based “10-5-3” reform 
this year, then we must at least make 
certain that urgently needed relief is 
provided for the industries and their 
workers with the greatest need. 

There are no two manufacturing in- 
dustries as crucial to our economic well- 
being as the automobile industry and the 
steel industry. Autos and steel are the 
backbone of industrial America. When 
they falter, the whole economy feels it. 
Consider the employment effects of an 
auto production slump alone: The tire 
industry goes flat; copper, zinc, lead, 
iron, and mining jobs disappear; and 
substantial employment in the glass and 
small electronic industries evaporates. 
Worker income used to purchase goods 
and services is lost, which creates a de- 
pression cycle of lost jobs and opportu- 
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nities. A similar chain reaction is set off 
by a steel production slump. 

These two key industries are at the 
center of the seamless web that is our 
economy. And the web is tearing at the 
center, as the auto and steel industries 
are weakened, shrinking, and badly in 
need of capital to retool and rebuild. We 
cannot sit by and watch them fail, and 
they cannot wait any longer for tax 
treatment which will enable them to 
make crucial capital improvements. 

Recent newspapers and periodicals 
are filled with alarming news about the 
crumbling auto industry. First quarter 
earnings were down 95 percent from last 
year. The optimistic forecast for the sec- 
ond quarter is a loss of $700 million for 
the big three, and it may be as high 
as $1.2 billion. Domestic production 
dropped 31 percent in April compared to 
April 1979, and future production sched- 
ules are equally pessimistic. Layoffs are 
endemic. Out of a workforce of approxi- 
mately 1 million, 210,000 are presently 
on indefinite layoff, and 47,000 more are 
on temporary layoff, a 25-percent indus- 
try unemployment rate which is prob- 
ably headed higher. Already, this repre- 
sents a higher unemployment rate than 
the U.S. experienced during the bottom 
of the Great Depression. Detroit is fall- 
ing apart as small, fuel-efficient imports 
are taking a larger and larger share of 
the domestic auto market—up to a rec- 
ord 27 percent in April. If American 
automakers do not make the enormous 
investments needed to retool for smaller, 
more fuel-efficient cars, then we will see 
more plant shutdowns and the continued 
loss of American jobs to overseas com- 
petitors. 

The steel industry, like the auto in- 
dustry, is facing the most difficult prob- 
lems in its history. Production is way 
down—from a high of 111 million tons 
in 1973 to an average of 92 million tons 
over the last 5 years. Subsidized import 
competition keeps constant downward 
pressure on domestic profits, which have 
been below the passbook savings rate 
for 3 of the last 4 years. The Interna- 
tional Trade Commission recently ruled 
that strong evidence indicates foreign 
competitors are now injuring the do- 
mestic industry by “dumping” steel. The 
industry shrinkage has cost 90,000 steel- 
workers their jobs over the last 10 years, 
representing a 17-percent decline in in- 
dustry employment. American steel fa- 
cilities are badly in need of moderniza- 
tion to keep up with foreign competition 
and prevent further deterioration. Yet 
sufficient modernization and improve- 
ment of steel facilities will cost at least 
$50 billion over the next 10 years. 

Our Government has played a signifi- 
cant role in bringing about the declining 
fortunes of these vital industries. In the 
automobile industry, Washington has 
mandated worthy but expensive safety, 
environmental, and fuel economy re- 
quirements which have cost the industry 
billions of dollars each year that other- 
wise would have gone for modernization 
and retooling. Continued compliance 
with Washington’s regulatory require- 
ments will mean more billions diverted 
away from productivity-improving in- 
vestments, and less industry flexibility 
to deal with market demands. And the 
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Federal Reserve Boards tight monetary 
policy is driving interest rates up to a 
point where financing a car is extremely 
difficult to afford, reducing customer de- 
mand. Because of such Government ac- 
tions, the auto industry is caught in a 
squeeze which has driven one company 
to the edge of bankruptcy and threatens 
to do the same to the rest. 

In the steel industry, the story is sim- 
ilar. Washington has looked the other 
way while foreign competition, propped 
up by foreign government subsidy, has 
driven an ever larger wedge into the 
domestic steel market. Regulatory de- 
mands have intensified, hitting the steel 
industry much harder than most. In 
1977, for example, the industry spent a 
sum equal to 74 percent of its after-tax 
profits on EPA and OSHA mandated ex- 
penditures. Such expenditures are ex- 
pected to remain a very high proportion 
of industry profit for at least 10 years. 
And most important, outmoded Federal 
depreciation tax laws have penalized and 
prevented industry efforts to modernize 
to efficiently meet the demands of the 
marketplace. 

I do not mean to suggest that the auto 
and steel industries should share none of 
the blame for their present plight. But 
the point is that Washington’s regulatory 
requirements and punitive tax laws now 
loom large as a part of the problem. 
Washington therefore has a responsi- 
bility to act before it is too late to stimu- 
late these vital industries. The tax re- 
form we are proposing is the best place 
to start. 

The primary purpose of my amend- 
ment is to make room in the fiscal year 
1981 budget for “10-5-3” depreciation 
tax reform for the auto and steel in- 
dustries. Because of the 5-year phase-in 
contained in this “‘10-5-3” proposal, such 
relief will cause a revenue reduction of 
only $200 million in fiscal year 1981. Al- 
though this may not seem like adequate 
relief for two faltering giants badly in 
need of capital expenditures to retool 
and modernize, the amount of tax relief 
under “10-5-3" grows over the years 
provided targeted industries do make 
necessary capital expenditures. If we act 
now, then the auto and steel industries, 
knowing of the significant depreciation 
tax relief they can expect in the future, 
can begin now to negotiate on firm 
ground in the bond market and with 
money center banks for capital required 
for 3 needed equipment replace - 
ment. 


It makes good economic sense to stim- 
ulate investment and modernization 
through depreciation tax reform. This 
method of attacking the problems of the 
auto and steel industries is far prefer- 
able to Government subsidy, increased 
protection, or increased unemployment 
benefits because it helps to solve a fun- 
damental structural problem—inade- 
quate ability to raise investment capi- 
tal—instead of simply providing costly 
but temporary, or postmortem relief. I 
support the passage of broad based de- 
preciation tax relief, yet I fear such a 
proposal may not become law this year. 
It makes sense to enact relief for the 
most needy industries if passage of 
broader relief is uncertain. A little of an 
excellent thing is better than nothing. 
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The steel and auto industries and their 
workers in the grip of a depression, can- 
not afford to wait. 

The basic problems within these two 
key industries can be solved if they 
make enormous capital investments in 
the near future. The steel industry must 
modernize to remain competitive. A 
study done by the McGraw-Hill econom- 
ics department in 1979 called steel the 
most obsolete industry in America, with 
an estimated 26 percent of its plants 
and equipment technologically obsolete. 
The major reuson steel mills have been 
closing so frequently is that outmoded 
facilities make them noncompetitive. Yet 
perennially poor profits, intense foreign 
competition, and Government regulation 
make capital needed to modernize ex- 
tremely hard to come by. Worse, because 
current depreciation tax laws are based 
on the useful life of long-lasting steel- 
making equipment, it takes an average 
of 14 years for steelmakers to recover 
the cost of their original investment. 
With inflation soaring, this long capital 
cost recovery period permits steelmakers 
to recover only a fraction of the funds 
needed to replace useless equipment. 

Current depreciation tax laws penalize 
the auto industry in a similar manner. 
Domestic automakers must retool and 
make large capital investments neces- 
sary to convert to small car production. 
With energy prices soaring, both market 
forces and Government regulations man- 
date such conversion—which is esti- 
mated to cost a staggering $50 billion 
over the next 5 years in addition to 
what has already been spent. Shorter 
depreciation schedules are essential to 
help automakers meet their enormous 
and urgent capital formation needs. 

Accelerated depreciation, such as the 
“10-5-3" amendment I am proposing for 
the auto and steel industries, will ulti- 
mately cost the Treasury nothing in 
nominal terms. It will simply make dol- 
lars available for investment more 
quickly. But because of the ravaging 
effects of inflation, money made available 
now is worth much more than money 
made available later—and this difference 
in purchasing power is the difference 
between creating a climate favorable for 
modernization and continuing a climate 
which will lead to ruination. 

One final statistic: Economists esti- 
mate that for every job lost in the auto- 
mobile industry, three jobs are lost 
elsewhere in the economy. Shutdowns in 
the steel industry have a similar rippling 
effect. The health of Our economy rests 
in large part upon the health of these 
two industries. Since all economic indi- 
cators demonstrate we are now in a re- 
cession, it makes good economic sense to 
stimulate these two critical industries to 
prevent a further wave of job losses that 
is certain if they do not recover. 

Broad based “10-5-3” depreciation tax 
relief would provide the most meaningful 
relief for our slipping economy, but we 
cannot be sure it will be enacted this 
year. 

Due to a phase-in provision, fair de- 
preciation treatment for the auto and 
steelmaking industries will cost only $200 
million in fiscal year 1981. In fact, inac- 
tion could contribute to a budget deficit, 
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since further steel and auto layoffs will 
mean less tax revenue and more trade 
adjustment assistance payments and un- 
employment compensation. However, to 
insure budget balance, my amendment 
lowers outlays for general administrative 
overhead by $200 million in fiscal year 
1981. The Senate Budget Committee has. 
suggested a 5-percent reduction in such 
expenses for fiscal year 1981; my amend- 
ment would mean a 5.5-percent reduc- 
tion. This translates into a reduction of 
only one-tenth of 1 percent of total pro- 
gram funds for functions except income 
security, defense, and interest, which are 
exempted. 


Mr. President, I appreciate very much 
the initial cosponsorship of Senators 
BoscHwitz, HEINZ, Levin, LUGAR, NELSON, 
and Percy and I urge my colleagues to 
act now to mend the tear in the center 
of the seamless web that is our economy 
by making allowance in the budget for 
realistic depreciation tax treatment for 
the failing automobile and steel indus- 
tries. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


AMENDMENT No. 1742 


On page 2, line 6, strike out “$612,900,000,- 
000” and insert 8612, 700, 000,000“. 

On page 2, line 7, strike out “$697,200,000,- 
000“ and insert 8696. 700, 000,000“. 

On page 2, line 8, strike out 8780, 600,000. 
000" and insert “$779.600,000,000”. 

On page 2, line 12, strike out $3,700,000,- 
000” and insert — 83,900, 000, 000“. 

On page 2, line 13, strike out “— $9,600,000,- 
000” and insert “—$10,100,000,000". 

On page 2, line 14, strike out “—$33,500,- 
000,000" and insert — 834,500, 000,000. 

On page 2, line 22, strike out 8612900. 
000,000” and insert 8612, 700,000, 000. 

On page 3, line 5, strike out 810,000,000. 
000” and insert 89,500,000, 000“. 

On page 3, line 6, strike out 827, 100,000. 
000“ and insert 826,100, 000, 000“. 

On page 3, line 10, strike out “$953,800,- 
000,000” and insert 8954, 300,000,000. 

On page 3, line 11, strike out ‘$968,700,- 
000,000" and insert “$9'70,200,000,000". 

On page 3, line 16, strike out “$26,000,- 
000,000" and insert “$26,500,000,000". 

On page 3, line 17, strike out 814.900. 
000,000" and insert “$15,900,000,000". 

On page 4, line 19, strike out 89.500. 
000,000" and insert 89, 490,000,000“. 

On page 5, line 4, strike out “$6,100,000,000" 
and insert 86,094. 000,000“. 

On page 5, line 14, strike out “$6,800,- 
000,000" and insert “'86,793,000,000”. 

On page 5. line 24, strike out 812.000. 
000,000" and insert “$11,987,000,000"". 

On page 6, line 9, strike out 82.300, 000, O00. 
and insert “$2,298,000,000”. 

On page 7, line 4, strike out 818.200. 
000,000" and insert “$18,181,000,000". 

On page 7, line 14, strike out “$9,300,- 
000,000" and insert 89,290,000, 000. 

On page 7, line 25, strike out 828,400, 
000.000“ and insert 828,370, 000,000“. 

On page 8, line 10, strike out 861,900. 
000,000" and insert 861,835,000, 000“. 

On page 9, line 7, strike out “$21,000,- 
000,000" and insert “$20,978,000,000". 

On page 9, line 17, strike out “$4,600,- 
000,000” and insert 84.595, 000, 000. 

On page 10, line 2, strike out “$4,300,- 
000,000" and insert 84. 296,000, 000. 

On page 10, line 12, strike out “$6,800,- 
000,000” and insert 86,793,000, 000. 
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AMENDMENT No. 1743 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. CRANSTON submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 86, supra. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs will hold a markup on 
Thursday, May 8, 1980, at 10 a.m., in 
room 3302, Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
ing, to consider the following legislation: 
S. 1945, the Agency Accountability Act of 
1979; S. 2419, shipper’s export declara- 
tions; S. 2558, the Postal Service Act of 
1980; S. 1699, the Energy Impact Assist- 
ance Act of 1979; S. 1647, Commission on 
Wartime Relocation and Internment of 
Civilians Act; and S. 742, the Nuclear 
Waste Management Reorganization Act 
of 1979.0 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the Select 
Committee on Small Business will hold a 
markup concerning S. 1860, matters al- 
ready scheduled but not concluded at the 
May 7 session, and other matters placed 
on the agenda. 

The hearing will begin at 10 a.m., in 
room 424, Russell Senate Office Building, 
on May 13, 1980.6 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the Select 
Committee on Small Business will hold 
a public hearing to receive the final re- 
port of the White House Conference on 
Small Business, on May 15, 1980. 

The hearing will begin at 1 p.m., in 
room 424 of the Russell Senate Office 
Building. © 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENT AND PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today to hold a hearing on a 
number of legislative items, including 
water resources, disaster relief, and 
water pollution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate on 
Wednesday, May 7, 1980, to hold a hear- 
ing on the nomination of EDMUND S. 
MUSKIE as Secretary of State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


OPPOSITION TO THE NEW 
TAXES 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I rise today 
as à cosponsor of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 159 and S. 2586 which would reverse 
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the administration's attempt to levy new 
fees on gasoline. I take this step because 
I have been a longtime opponent of en- 
ergy price increases by our multinational 
oil companies—in concert with the OPEC 
cartel—and cannot stand idly by when 
our own Government joins in this effort 
by raising energy prices even further. 

On April 2, 1980, President Carter is- 
sued Presidential Proclamation 4744, 
creating a new petroleum import adjust- 
ment program, the purpose of which is 
to impose a so-called gasoline conserva- 
tion fee of $4.62 per barrel on imports of 
crude oil with the burden of the fee to 
fall entirely on gasoline. As the President 
proposes to implement this gasoline con- 
servation fee, the first passthrough of 
the estimated 10 cents per gallon to con- 
sumers will take place on May 5, 1980. 

Mr. President, I strongly oppose this 
proposed increase in gasoline prices. 
American consumers have suffered 
enough during the past year as energy 
price increases for gasoline, home heat- 
ing fuels, and electricity have eaten up 
more and more of their family budgets 
while inflation has reduced the value of 
their wages, It makes absolutely no sense 
to me to fight inflation with an import 
fee or increased Federal taxes on gaso- 
line. The administration’s own figures 
indicate such steps will further fire our 
inflationary spiral by increasing the Con- 
sumer Price Index by one-half of 1 per- 
cent in May or June of this year, and 
another one-quarter of 1 percent as in- 
creased gasoline costs ripple through the 
economy. Reducing our dependence on 
foreign oil is a national priority of the 
highest order, but raising prices is the 
cruelest means of achieving this goal be- 
cause it puts the greatest burden on 
those least able to bear it—the middle- 
income wage earner who must travel to 
his or her job, the senior citizen living 
on a fixed income, the farmer who must 
transport his goods to market, and others 
dependent on automobiles for their 
means of livelihood—while our more af- 
fluent citizens can continue to go about 
their business with little, if any, impact 
on their lifestyle. 

Mr. President, every day that our Na- 
tion remains dependent on foreign oil 
our national security is threatened. 
There is no question that we need to 
pursue all reasonable alternatives to 
continued dependence on foreign energy. 
But the hard fact about the gasoline 
conservation fee is that the major im- 
pact will be a transfer of money from 
American consumers to the Federal 
Treasury—to the tune of $10.3 billion for 
gasoline—in exchange for more infla- 
tion. And this will come at a time when 
gasoline prices have stabilized for the 
first time in 4 months after going up 
over the last months; when gasoline re- 
serves are at record levels; and, 1 month 
before the OPEC cartel gathers to con- 
sider their next round of price increases 
and supply curtailments. 

Mr. President, this is the wrong road 
to take. Unfortunately, this action has 
been initiated without involving the 
Congress. It has been imposed by Presi- 
dential proclamation and will appear at 
the pump in two weeks. We can either 
use the authority provided to the Con- 
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gress in the windfall profit tax bill to dis- 
approve the President’s action, by en- 
acting a joint resolution disapproving 
this fee, or watch the next round of en- 
ergy price increases kicked off with a 
new Federal “tax.” This new tax on gas- 
line will not only impact the motoring 
public, but will effect gasoline users now 
exempt from the existing Federal excise 
tax on gasoline. These exempt users in- 
clude, among others, farmers, who are 
already strapped for cash and credit to 
plant this year’s crops; State and local 
governments, which face a loss of Fed- 
eral revenue sharing; and nonprofit edu- 
cational institutions. 

Further, Mr. President, implementa- 
tion of the gasoline conservation fee will 
be through another complex Department 
of Energy regulatory program. At a time 
when we have just received a General 
Accounting Office report which was 
highly critical of the Department’s reg- 
ulatory efforts to deal with the 1979 gas- 
oline shortage, I must confess reluctance 
to involve DOE in yet another complex 
regulatory effort. And, I am disturbed by 
DOE comments that the regulatory maze 
necessary to implement this program 
may cost still another 1 cent per gallon 
at the pump. 

Mr. President, I call upon my col- 
leagues in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives to act quickly and de- 
cisively in disapproving this new tax 
through passage of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 159. We must also take care of those 
persons and institutions which are 
usually exempt from Federal excise 
taxes on gasoline, by enacting S. 2586 to 
authorize the dispersal of refunds to any 
exempt user who might have the mis- 
fortune of paying the 10 cents per gallon 
conservation fee before our repeal effort 
is concluded. 

I hope this effort will be successful. 6 


THE CONVEYANCE OF FEDERALLY 
OWNED LAND 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, for 
a long time the State of Arizona has 
been concerned over the problems of 
federally owned land over which our 
State has no authority. Recently, the 
House of Representatives of the Arizona 
Legislature adopted a concurrent memo- 
rial urging that the President and Con- 
gress actively support and adopt legisla- 
tion providing for the conveyance to the 
Western States of federally owned un- 
reserved, unappropriated lands so that 
the Western States can be placed on an 
equal footing with the original States 
on the question of lands within their 
boundaries. 

The Arizona House makes some strong 
arguments in favor of this action, and 
I ask that this concurrent resolution be 
printed in the RECORD. 


The concurrent resolution follows: 
HOUSE CONCURRENT MEMORIAL 2004 
Whereas, on February 14, 1912, Arizona 
was admitted to statehood on the condition 
that it forever disclaim all right and title 
to unreserved, unappropriated public land 
within its boundaries; and 
Whereas, the State of Arizona has strong 
moral, historic, economic and legal claims 
upon the unreserved, unappropriated public 
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land retained by the federal government 
within its borders; and 

Whereas, every new state admitted into 
the Union is entitled to exercise all of the 
powers of government which belong to the 
original states of the Union; and 

Whereas, because Arizona and many of the 
western states were admitted to statehood on 
condition that they disclaim title to un- 
appropriated land within their boundaries, 
Arizona and the western states have not been 
able to exercise their rightful legislative au- 
thority over federally owned lands within 
their borders; and 

Whereas, there is precedent for large trans- 
fers of federally owned public lands designed 
to place new states on par with the original 
thirteen states of the Union; and 

Whereas, this state and its citizens, as is 
true of the other western states, are at least 
as well-equipped to make the difficult policy 
decisions that are necessary for proper land 
use within the state's borders as is the fed- 
eral government; and 

Whereas, the appropriate role of the fed- 
eral government in this land matter is that 
of trustee holding the unreserved, unappro- 
priated lands within this state’s borders and 
the other western states in trust for the 
respective states; and 

Whereas, the federal government should 
now convey the trust lands to the western 
states in order for the states to exercise 
full sovereignty over their lands, thus plac- 
ing the western states on an equal footing 
with the original states with respect to such 
land within their boundaries. Wherefore 
your memorialist, the House of Representa- 
tives cf the State of Arizona, the Senate 
concurring, prays: 

1. That the President and the Congress of 
the United States will actively support and 
adopt legislation providing for the cession 
and conveyance to the western states of 
federally owned unreserved, unappropriated 
land similar to the legislative plan ex- 
pressed in S. 1680 introduced in the Senate 
of the United States, 96th Congress, Ist Ses- 
sion. 

2. That the Secretary of State of the State 
of Arizona transmit copies of this Memorial 
to the President of the United States, the 
President of the United States Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States and to each Member of 
the Arizona Congressional Delegation. 


THE CASE OF IGOR GUBERMAN 


@ Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, last August, 
while I was in the Soviet Union as a 
member of a congressional delegation, I 
learned from a group of Moscow’s Soviet 
Jews who had been refused exit visas, 
that one of their friends, Igor Guberman, 
a poet, and Jewish activist, had been 
arrested on charges of dealing with 
stolen icons. Guberman had been an edi- 
tor of the underground journal Jews 
in the U.S.S.R., a nonpolitical, cultural 
magazine. 

He was also a well-known expert in 
medieval Russian art and icons. He col- 
lected icons in his flat in Moscow. More 
than 3 years before his arrest, he stopped 
purchasing icons so that he would not be 
charged with “illegal dealings.” In De- 
cember 1978, he applied for an exit visa 
with his family. In April 1979, he was 
asked by the KGB to cooperate in their 
monitoring activities. He was asked to 
follow the activities of emigrating Soviet 
Jews and to denounce Jewish activists 
and activities, including the magazine he 
worked for. He refused to cooperate. He 
was asked again. He refused again. 
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In August, he was arrested. His apart- 
ment was searched. His relatives reported 
that special attention was paid to his 
“literary materials on Jewish culture.” 
Some of his friends were also detained 
by the KGB in an effort to gain evidence 
against him. 

His trial was scheduled first for De- 
cember, but it was finally held in early 
March. Just before the trial, 22 of our 
colleagues joined me in writing to Presi- 
dent Leonid Brezhnev. We asked him to 
release Igor Guberman from prison and 
to allow him and his family to emigrate 
from the Soviet Union as they requested. 
Our efforts were unsuccessful and on 
March 11, we learned that Igor Guber- 
man was sentenced to 5 years in a labor 
camp. 

Igor Guberman’s case is only one of 
many examples of continuing harass- 
ment of Soviet citizens who have spoken 
out against the repression of religious 
freedoms and who have applied for per- 
mission to leave the Soviet Union. 

In the New York Times of May 5, I 
found an exceptional article detailing 
Igor Guberman’s situation. I recommend 
it to my colleagues and to all who have 
continued to concern themselves with 
the cause of human rights in the Soviet 
Union despite the current freeze in our 
relations with that country. 

I ask that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Wire ATTRIBUTES JAILING OF Soviet JEWISH 
ACTIVIST TO His SATIRIC VERSE 
(By Anthony Austin) 

Moscow, May 4.—Until nine months ago 
Igor Guberman was something of a figure in 
Moscow's intellectual circles—wit, racon- 
teur, science buff, icon collector, social gad- 
about, a link between the salons of respect- 
able freethinking and the outer darkness of 
dissent. 

Now he is in prison, sentenced as a crimi- 
nal, a target of particular animus on the part 
of the authorities and the least cause célébre 
in the Jewish activist movement. 

The reason for his downfall, his wife and 
friends say, lies at least partly in the satirical 
political verses that he was suspected of 
writing. The verses were among the matters 
the K.G.B. asked about when they searched 
Mr. Guberman’s apartment shortly before his 
arrest Aug. 13, his wife, Tatyana, said in an 
interview this week. 

VERSES WERE CONFISCATED 

“He pretended he didn’t know what they 
were talking about,” she said. “But they 
found some verses and confiscated them. 
When they weren't looking he placed his 
newest verses on top of a pile of papers they 
had discarded. I read them for the first time 
only after he was in prison.” 

Until five years ago Mr. Guberman was an 
engineering specialist who wrote books and 
articles on the side, gaining a reputation as a 
science-fiction writer and producing books 
for children and adults on bionics, psychology 
and the human brain. 

His career came to an end in the mid- 
1970s when he threw in with Anatoly B. 
Shcharansky, the Jewish activist now sery- 
ing a 13-year sentence for espionage. He made 
things worse by applying to emigrate to 
Israel in 1978. He became an editor of the 
typewritten journal Jews in the U.S.S.R., 
and, according to his wife and the journal’s 
chief editor, Viktor Brailovsky, he twice re- 
jected requests by the K.G.B. to turn in- 
former against his editorial associates. 
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Finally Mr. Guberman was charged with 
trading in stolen icons. He denied knowing 
that the five icons he bought from two men 
in 1978 for 520 rubles had been stolen. Mr. 
Brailovsky mounted a campaign on his be- 
half with Western correspondents, arguing 
with a wealth of detail that his friend, as 
one of Moscow's best-known icon collectors, 
had been duped by the K.G.B. in an opera- 
tion aimed ultimately at suppressing the 
unauthorized Jewish journal. 

Mr. Guberman was tried in March in 
Dmitrov, a town 40 miles from Moscow near 
the site of the icon thefts, and was sen- 
tenced to five years in a labor camp. The 
court also ordered confiscation of his prop- 
erty, which meant that Mrs. Guberman and 
their two children, one aged 14 and the 
other 6, would be left with only the bare 
essentials—three beds, the most necessary 
clothes and basic kitchen utensils. 

“I am sure they had it in for my husband 
because he wouldn’t turn informer,” Mrs. 
Guberman said. “But I am positive the 
verses were a contributory cause.” 

The verses, circulating in Moscow for sev- 
eral years, have also been a choice item in 
Soviet émigré circles in the United States 
and Israel. In view of the authorities’ ex- 
treme sensitivity to mockery—there are laws 
against discrediting the Soviet state—Mr. 
Guberman wrote under the pseudonym Igor 
Garik, admitting his authorship only to close 
friends. 

After being held incommunicado for five 
months, mostly in a prison at Volokolamsk, 
near Moscow, Mr. Guberman was finally al- 
lowed a visit by his wife after his trial. He 
informed her, she reported, that the K.G.B. 
had told him that his sentence would be 
light if he agreed to testify against Mr. 
Brailovsky and harsh if he refused. He 
refused. 


He also told her of being questioned again 
about the verses, and again remaining silent. 


NEW VERSES SMUGGLED OUT 


“But now he has changed his mind,” she 
said. “He has decided to let his authorship 
be known. He has smuggled out his newest 
verses, written in prison. Here they are.” 

The verses, here translated, reflect differ- 
ent moods. Some fall into the calm irony 
that characterizes his previous writing: 


What keeps my county tirelessly moving 
Is not the plan for more industrial gear 
But a small office, ordinary, gloomy, 
Where they manipulate the threads of fear. 
Some verses deal with the “physical meas- 
ures” taken against prisoners and with his 
thoughts on how he would stand up to such 
a test. 
A man is being beaten. 
We hear his screams, and yet 
We're still: we haven't eaten 
And we're low on cigarettes. 
Other verses mock the paradoxes of a man 
in his current situation: 
Russia is immune to plan—undefinable is 
she. 
Where else must the common man 
Go to prison to be free? 
This Jew is in a mess. 
I am at the end of my wits. 
I have found the key to success 
But I can't find the door it fits. 


On April 11 the newspaper Sovetskaya 
Rossiya pictured him as an unscrupulous 
criminal who had financed a ring of icon 
thieves. On April 23 Mrs. Guberman was 
permitted to attend a closed hearing at 
which her husband’s appeal against the five- 
year sentence was heard. The lawyer retained 
by Mrs. Guberman spoke for an hour. 

EVIDENCE IS CALLED FLIMSY 

According to her account of the lawyer's 
speech, he made the following arguments: 

The charge of theft rested on the flimsiest 
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evidence—a few words allegedly spoken at 
& meeting in November 1978, when one of 
the confessed thieves, Nikolai Gridin, came 
to Mr. Guberman's apartment with five 
stolen icons. According to the the trial record, 
Mr. Gridin testified that Mr. Guberman told 
him he looked tired; that he, Mr. Gridin, re- 
plied that he was up all night, engaged in 
robbery, and that Mr. Guberman commented, 
“Be careful.” 

The prosecution maintained that this 
showed that Mr. Guberman knew the icons 
he bought from Mr. Gridin that day were 
stolen. One of Mr. Gridin’s confessed accom- 
Plices, Boris Yegorov, testified to having been 
told of this conversation by Mr. Gridin ana 
in almost exactly the same words—a most 
Suspicious circumstance, the defense lawyer 
argued, since two years had passed and Mr. 
Yegorov’s memory of other key events was 
dim. 

More important, the lawyer said, Soviet 
law required corroborative evidence from at 
least one other person present during the 
conversation, and the only other one there, 
a young confederate of Mr. Gridin's named 
Sergel Drobyshev, had failed to provide such 
evidence. 

“He might as well have been talking to 
the wall,” Mrs. Guberman said of the de- 
tense lawyer. “The judges didn't even try 
to look as though they were listening. After 
he was through they didn't ask a single ques- 
tion. They went to another room, came back 
and confirmed the sentence.” 

The sentence, she pointed out, was stiffer 
than that given to thieves, Mr. Guberman 
is to be transferred to a labor camp, which 
one she did not yet know. 

“After it was over,” she said, “the lawyer 
went up to one of the judges, a woman, and 
said how distressing it was that lawyers like 
him did their best to defend people but that 
the outcome was always decided beforehand. 
And the judge calmly answer, ‘Yes.’ "o 


WOMEN OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
that an article about three Arkansas 
women who have been selected as 
“Arkansas Women of Achievement” be 
printed in the Record. These women are 
honored in a book “Horizons—100 Ar- 
kansas Women of Achievement” made 
possible by a grant from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. This 
undertaking is the first of its kind and 
serves to educate us about the enormous 
contributions these women have made to 
Arkansas. I look forward to publication 
of this work, at least in part because one 
of my own staff members, Irene Samuels, 
is one of the 100 women honored. 

The article follows: 

THREE LOCAL RESIDENTS ACCLAIMED AS STATE'S 
WOMEN OF ACHIEVEMENT 

Three Hot Springs achievers are among 
100 contemporary Arkansas women chosen 
for inclusion in the book, “Horizons—100 
Arkansas Women of Achievement”, The Ar- 
kansas Press Women announced recently. 

Feature articles about and photographs of 
Eva V. Evans, Bobbie Jones McLane and 
Dorothy Stuck will appear in the book, to be 
published early this spring and made pos- 
sible by grants from the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities through the Ar- 
kansas Humanities Program and from the 
Arkansas Coordinating Committee for Inter- 
national Women's Year. 

A native of Marianna, Eva Evans entered 
the Federal Service in 1949, employed by the 
Veterans Administration in Little Rock and 
later by the Department of the Army at 
Army-Navy Hospital in Hot Springs. She's 
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been with the Forest Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for the past 20 years, 
serving as public information specialist and 
coordinator of women’s conservation activi- 
ties since 1968. 

She recently was elevated to the public in- 
formation officer post for the Ouachita Na- 
tional Forest in Arkansas and Oklahoma. In 
her new position, Miss Evans manages and 
executes the dissemination of information on 
Forest Service policies and ONF programs, 
activities and accomplishments. She serves as 
Maison officer with federal, state and local 
Officials, mass media and private organiza- 
tions. 

Active in several women’s organizations, 
she serves on the Program Committee of the 
National Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women's Clubs, Inc., as a member of 
the Federation's Young Careerist Committee, 
served as National Convention on-site coordi- 
nator for the 1979 YCW Program in Boston, is 
a past state president of the Arkansas Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs, Inc. 

Miss Evans is first vice president of the 
Arkansas Federation of Garden Clubs, Inc., 
president of the Hot Springs Council of 
Garden Clubs and public relations chairman 
for the four-state South Central Region of 
the National Council of Garden Clubs, Inc. 
She previously served 12 years as the Arkan- 
sas Federation's conservation chairman dur- 
ing which time she initiated a conservation 
speech contest for high school students, a 
project later adopted by the National Council 
for use in its 50 state federations. In 1975, 
she received the Arkansas Federation's Indi- 
vidual Service Award for Outstanding 
Achievement and an appointment to the Na- 
tional Council's Board of Directors, the orga- 
nization’s first energy conservation chair- 
man, 

She chairs the Health Committee for the 
Arkansas Women’s Committee on Public Af- 
fairs, serves on the Public affairs and Inter- 
governmental Relations Committee for the 
Arkansas Federal Executives Association and 
is a member of the Ouachita National For- 
est's Equal Employment Opportunity Advi- 
sory Board. 

The recipient of numerous awards and 
honors, Miss Evans in 1971 was named 
“Woman of the Year” by the Hot Springs 
Business and Professional Women's Club and 
in 1974 received the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture’s Superior Service Honor Award in cere- 
monies at the Washington Monument in 
Washington, D.C. 

Bobbie Jones McLane, a native of Hot 
Springs and graduate of Hot Springs High 
School, began her career with the United 
States Government with a war-time ap- 
pointment to the War, Price and Ration 
Board. She later worked as chief clerk in 
the Commissary Section at the Army-Navy 
Hospital in Hot Springs, then served 18 
months as an administrative assistant for 
the Wisconsin Military District in Milwaukee. 

A continuity writer for Radio Station 
KWFC, then an employee of the Forest Serv- 
ice, Mrs. McLane in 1956 transferred to the 
U.S. Postal Service. Since 1974, she has been 
director, Employee and Labor Relations—the 
first woman to serve in a supervisory capa- 
city in the history of the Spa center. 

During 1978, she was for six months de- 
tailed to the position of officer-in-charge— 
acting postmaster—at Arkadelphia and sub- 
sequently received a Superior Achievement 
Award from the Postal Service. During her 
career, she's earned nine awards for superior 
performance of duties—one from the Post- 
master General for support of community 
activities in commemoration of the United 
State's Bicentennial celebration. 

An organizer and charter member of the 
Garland County Historical Society, an avid 
history and genealogy enthusiast, she has 
published 25 volumes of material about 
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Arkansas historical records. Her first—“The 
McClellans of Alabama and Arkansas”—was 
called by Walter J. Lemke, late professor 
emeritus of journalism at the University of 
Arkansas, the best family history yet writ- 
ten in Arkansas.” 

In 1967, Mrs. McLane—on award of a fel- 
lowship—was the only Arkansan to attend 
the Institute on Historical Agency and His- 
torical Museum Publications at Vanderbilt 
University in Nashville, Tenn., and was that 
same year the only person from this state 
recognized by the American Association for 
State and Local History for “her significant 
contributions to the study and understand- 
ing of historical and genealogical research.” 

For 14 years the associate editor of the 
annual Historical Society's publication, The 
Record, she is chairman of the Arkansas His- 
torical Commission. Her husband is Gerald 
B. “Sonny” McLane. 

Born in Gravett, Ark., Dorothy Stuck grew 
up in Muskogee, Okla., and received her B.A. 
degree from the University of Arkansas at 
Fayetteville. 

Upon graduation, the third APW honoree 
taught high school history in Marked Tree. 
Then, for 20 years, Mrs. Stuck and her hus- 
band, Howard, published three weekly news- 
papers in Poinsett County. 

She also edited the Market Tree Tribune, 
during which time it won numerous state 
and national awards. A charter member of 
Arkansas Press Women, she received that or- 
ganization’s Woman of Achievement Award 
in 1964 and again in 1969. 

As a delegate to the 1969-70 Constitutional 
Convention, she was the only woman to chair 
one of its substantive committees. 


From 1970-79, Mrs. Stuck served as di- 
rector of the Regional Office of Civil Rights 
for the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare in Dallas. As director, she supervised 
a staff of 155 persons and her area of re- 
sponsibility included five states—Arkansas, 


Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma and New Mex- 
ico. In 1974, she received HEW's Distin- 
guished Service Award—the highest honor 
given a civilian employee. 

Mrs. Stuck served as editor of The Arrow, 
magazine for Pi Beta Phi sorority, from 
1960-67. 

She is vice president of Briggs Associates, 
Inc. of Little Rock, a firm that publishes 
American Preservation and Aquaculture 
magazines and provides management and 
entrepreneurial services. 

The ABPW publication includes women 
who have achieved unusual degrees of suc- 
cess in the traditional roles of homemaking 
and education as well as those who have ac- 
complished much in non-traditional profes- 
sions such as law, medicine, finance and pol- 
itics—often combining those careers with 
being wives and mothers. Women who have 
used their wealth and social status to foster 
programs in their communities are included 
as well as those who have overcome major 
social and economic barriers to achievement. 

Authors of biographical sketches are mem- 
bers of the Arkansas Press Women or other 
Arkansas journalists and photographers. Hot 
Springs contributors to Horizons“ were Me- 
linda Gassaway, managing editor, The Senti- 
nel-Record, Las Beale, photographer, The 
Sentinel-Record and Inez E. Cline, city- 
county historian. Project director is Carol 
Griffee of the Arkansas Gazette and book 
editor is Kitty Sloan of the Paragould Daily 
Press. 


THE NEED FOR THE AV-8-B 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
once again we have reached that time of 
the year in the Armed Services Commit- 
tee when we are confronted with au- 
thorizing equipment for our uniformed 
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services. Every year, for as many as I 
care to remember, both Houses have 
placed the AV-8, now the AV-8-B, in 
the authorization and appropriations 
bills with the Marine Corps. This is an 
aircraft they are completely sold on, that 
they want and they need. Mr. President, 
I personally have flown this aircraft. It 
is everything they say it is and it is a 
piece of equipment that I feel the Ma- 
rines can put to better use than other 
equipment. 

The Department of Defense seems de- 
termined not to give in. Just yesterday in 
writing up the tactical air power bill the 
AV-8-B was placed in it so, once again, 
I must ask the Department of Defense 
why they feel their judgment is better 
on equipment than the individuals who 
are called on—no—who are ordered to 
use that equipment? I would hope that 
the Defense Department would finally 
realize that the AV-8 vertical takeoff and 
landing fighter and close ground support 
aircraft is a needed and integral part of 
the Marine inventory and withdraw its 
constant opposition to it because, wheth- 
er they like it or not, the Marines will fly 
the AV-8-B.® 


THE EFFICIENCY OF GASOHOL 


@ Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the critical 
problems facing us in the Middle East to- 
day dramatically underscore our vulner- 
ability with regard to supplies of crude 
oil. As all of our colleagues know, there 
are a great many people in our Nation 
working to develop alternative energy 
sources—fuels which can replace crude 
oil; especially oil produced overseas. 


Mr. President, I do not think there 
is any newspaper columnist in the United 
States who has been more vocal and more 
dedicated in his or her support for the 
gasohol movement than Mr. Jack Mabley 
of the Chicago Tribune. He is a man who 
has had a long and distinguished career 
as a journalist, a man who has never 
shied away from speaking out on the 
tough issues. 


To his credit, Jack Mabley was an 
early supporter of the gasohol concept, 
and his column has provided Tribune 
readers in Chicago, Northwestern Indi- 
ana, and throughout the Midwest with 
a chronicle of the process made in estab- 
lishing gasohol as a substitute for petro- 
leum-based fuels. As chairman of the 
National Alcohol Fuels Commission I 
have found Mr. Mabley’s column inform- 
ative and useful in keeping me abreast of 
new developments in this budding in- 
dustry. 

Among those developments reported in 
Jack Mabley’s column has been the fleet 
test conducted by Illinois Bell. That firm 
tested gasohol—a 90-percent gasoline 
and 10-percent alcohol blend—in a fleet 
of its repair trucks and company vehi- 
cles beginning in January of 1979. The 
results of that test are now in, and are 
extremely encouraging for those of us 
who believe in the potential of gasohol. 

Mr. President, I ask that Jack Mabley’s 
column of April 28, 1980, describing the 
results of the Illinois Bell gasohol test, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The column follows: 
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ILLINOIS BELL FINDS GASOHOL EFFICIENT 


The most critical test of gasohol in Illinois 
has concluded with an enormous boost for 
this fuel made of 10 percent alcohol and 90 
percent gasoline. 

Illinois Bell obtained 4.8 percent better 
mileage with gasohol than with conventional 
fuels. Performance was superior, and there 
were indications that maintenance costs will 
be reduced with gasohol. 

As a result of the testing which ran from 
January, 1979, through January this year, 
IUinois Bell announced it will expand its 
use of gasohol In its fleet statewide as the 
fuel becomes available, and is competitively 
priced, 

The news release from Illinois Bell is so 
joyous to me I'll report its findings largely 
in its own words. 

Illinois Bell now uses gasohol in 235 ve- 
hicles in Woodstock, McHenry, Watseka, 
Bradley, Bourbonnais, and Rock Falls. 

The test was conducted in 30 vehicles in 
the Peoria area. 

Ron Aldridge, division manager for auto- 
motive operations, said the trial indicated 
usage of the cleaner burning fuel could lead 
to savings in maintenance costs. 

Gasohol could produce longer engine life, 
and reduce the number of tune-ups required 
to keep vehicles operating efficiently. 

Said Aldridge: “One test group of older 
vehicles obtained much better mileage with 
gasohol than with regular gasoline, The test 
group with newer vehicles tended to obtain 
slightly better mileage results by using un- 
leaded gasoline. 

“Overall, test results indicated that the 
gasohol fuel obtained 4.8 percent better 
mileage than conventional fuels. 

“Maintenance savings and other benefits 
of gasohol, including better cold weather 
starting and its potential as a gasoline ex- 
tender, have convinced us to use the fuel 
where it is available at a cost-effective price.” 

Since the start of the 30-vehicle trial Illi- 
nois Bell saved 22,000 gallons of gasoline 
through use of gasohol. The company’s 8,000 
vehicles are the largest privately owned au- 
tomotive fleet in the state, and uses 7 million 
gallons of gasoline annually. 

The company also found that emissions 
were reduced with gasohol. Tests indicated 
a 30 percent decrease in carbon monoxide 
and an 8 percent drop in hydrocarbons. 

“We're convinced that gasohol can be an 
important gasoline extender and could help 
us keep our vehicles on the road during any 
periods of gasoline shortages,” Aldridge said. 
“If Illinois Bell used gasohol in all its ve- 
hicles, the company could save about 700,000 
gallons of gasoline annually.” 

In the first six months of the test 15 ve- 
hicles used gasohol and a control group of 
15 vehicles used gasoline. Then the 15 using 
gasohol switched to gasoline, and the con- 
trol group went to gasohol. 

Illinois Bell stressed that the trial was not 
a “laboratory” or “scientific” test. It was an 
operational field test to evaluate the fuel’s 
performance under normal job and driving 
conditions. Drivers recorded mileage data 
and evaluated vehicle performance. 

Operators of other auto and truck fleets 
have been watching Illinois Bell's test. This 
report is likely to turn other fleets on to 
alcohol. 

Note that Bell wants alcohol “competi- 
tively priced.” Alcohol costs vary widely, but 
a common price is $1.70 a gallon. New pro- 
duction facilities are springing up all over 
the country, and cheaper methods of pro- 
duction are being discovered and put into 
use. 

There seems little doubt that the price of 
alcohol will come down as the price of gaso- 
line goes up. The lines could cross this year, 
next, maybe five years from now. 
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More important than the price is the avail- 
ability of a superior fuel in case of a critical 
shortage of imported crude oll. Gasohol uses 
only 10 percent alcohol, but a 20 percent 
mix is practical, and many cars are running 
on pure alcohol. 

An increasing number of the oil giants are 
selling or preparing to sell gasohol. Standard 
of Indiana, Texaco, and Phillips are the 
pioneers. Last week Ashland and Cities Serv- 
ice made tentative agreements with alcohol 
producers.@ 


ON THE DEATH OF MARSHAL TITO 


@ Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the death 
of Marshal Tito well deserves our thought 
and attention. It is not simply that he 
was the last of the great wartime leaders 
of World War II. Nor should he be re- 
membered solely for his remarkable poli- 
tical skill in binding Yugoslavia’s hetero- 
geneous people together as one nation for 
the past 35 years. Most of all, I believe, 
he will be remembered as a strategist and 
spokesman for the many nations which 
call themselves nonalined and use that 
term to describe a policy of genuine de- 
tachment from both East and West. 

Looking back upon his career as a war- 
time partisan leader, a Communist ruler, 
and then a Communist renegade who 
dared defy Stalin, we may marvel at how 
the passage of time alters our perceptions 
of historical figures. For many years, 
Marshal Tito was reviled in the United 
States as a tough dictator. Later, our at- 
titude shifted from hostility to tepid ac- 
ceptance. Today, in death, he is widely 
respected as a leader who set his own 
course, refusing to succumb to pressures 
from the Soviet Union. 


I share the confidence President Car- 
ter expressed in February that “Yugosla- 
via is a strong, fiercely independent, 
courageous, well-equipped nation that 
can defend itself.” I also support the 
President’s statement of May 4 that 
“America will continue its longstanding 
policy of support for Yugoslavia and do 
what it must to provide that support.” 
Finally, I join those who hope that the 
people of Yugoslavia who found unity in 
Tito’s lifetime will find a renewed sense 
of purpose in this moment of his passing. 
The survival of Yugoslavia as an inde- 
pendent nation would be Marshal Tito’s 
great legacy to his own people and to the 
peace of the world. 

We ought not to forget Tito’s other 
legacy—the spirit of genuine nonaline- 
ment which he formulated and em- 
bodied. For many Americans, the no- 
tion of nonalinement was once some- 
thing to be discarded as specious or 
fraudulent—a refusal to take sides 
which could only be interpreted as 
cowardice or as flimsy camouflage for 
sympathy with the Soviet Union. Over 
the years, however, we came to appreci- 
ate the logic of the efforts by Yugoslavia 
and many other nations to position 
themselves in a protective cluster out- 
side the dangerous East-West conflict. 
From that stance, Marshal Tito was able 
to serve as a bridge between the super- 
powers and was able to mobilize the 
voices of many small nations with their 
own set of demands on the world’s 
agenda and resources. 
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We have been reminded—most re- 
cently by the U.N. General Assembly’s 
condemnation of the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan—that the small, often poor, 
sometimes difficult countries of the non- 
alined movement share with the United 
States a commitment to independence 
and pluralism among nations. 

That commitment has formed the 
basis of our relationship with Yugoslavia. 
It is a foundation, as well, for the kind 
of peace and order that the United States 
wishes to help establish everywhere. The 
fact that his dedication to independence 
and pluralism is widely shared through- 
out the world is part of the legacy of 
Marshal Tito. 


THE 49TH BIRTHDAY OF 
IDA NUDEL 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, on April 27 
we marked the 49th birthday of Ida Nu- 
del, a Soviet Jew who is a “Prisoner of 
Conscience.” Currently, she lives in exile 
in Siberia. She has served 2 years of her 
4-year prison term for alleged “malicious 
hooliganism.” Her true offense was sim- 
ply hanging a banner proclaiming “KGB, 
Give Me My Visa,“ from her apartment 
balcony. She has suffered terribly because 
she expressed her desire to emigrate to 
Israel. 

Before she was arrested, Ida Nudel sent 
packages with vitamins, food, and let- 
ters of encouragement to prisoners. She 
visited those who had no families and 
tried to help all prisoners in whatever 
way she could. Because of her work, she 
earned the nickname “the Guardian 
Angel.” 

It is important to put this occasion in 
a broader perspective. As Ida Nudel lives 
out the nightmare of her exile in Siberia, 
the Soviet Government continues to re- 
fuse visas to most of the persons who ap- 
ply. In Moscow, in the first 3 weeks of 
February, 18 known Soviet Jews were 
given permission to leave the Soviet Un- 
ion. At the same time, about 70 persons 
received refusals. There are an estimated 
800 refuseniks waiting for exit permits 
in Moscow. In Kiev, the situation is the 
same. Each week, about six Jews receive 
permission to leave. Yet, an average of 
100 persons receive their refusals. There 
are about 3,000 refuseniks living in Kiev. 
These statistics are similar throughout 
that country. 

Last year, a record number of Soviet 
Jews were allowed to leave the country. 
Emigration played a larger role in the 
life of Soviet Jews than ever before. Each 
month, over 4,200 persons were able to 
leave the Soviet Union. But this year, it 
appears that there is a most significant 
ominous countertrend. According to the 
Soviet Jewry Research Bureau of the Na- 
tional Conference on Soviet Jewry, the 
emigration statistics for recent months 
show a major decrease with the trending 
beginning in the summer of 1979. By Feb- 
ruary of this year, the number of month- 
ly emigrations had dropped 30-35 per- 
cent from the 1979 average. 

This analysis reports that new restric- 
tions, implemented before the Soviet in- 
vasion of Afghanistan, were not directly 
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connected to Soviet international pol- 
icies. The decrease in emigration seems 
to reflect the introduction of a demand 
for an invitation (visov) from a ‘close 
of Ist degree relative.“ The Soviet Gov- 
ernment has begun to use “insufficient 
kinship of the invitee” on a broader 
scale than ever before as an excuse to 
refuse the granting of a visa. In Kiev, 
where the restrictions are most severe 
only parents and children qualify. Over- 
all, in the first 3 months of 1980, nearly 
one-third fewer applicants have been al- 
lowed to emigrate than were granted per- 
mission last year. 

And, at the same time, repression has 
increased in the Soviet Union. The most 
notable victim of the new Soviet 
campaign has been Andrei Sakharov, the 
Noble prize-winning scientist. These 
measures have struck upon all groups— 
ethnic, religious, literary and national— 
and suggest an increasingly brutal policy 
designed to completely ferret out all pos- 
sible dissent. And predictably, there has 
been a great resurgence of strong anti- 
semitism which has led to renewed fears 
for the future of the Jewish community 
in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, taking note of these 
facts, thousands of people gathered in 
Dag Hammarskjold Plaza, near the 
United Nations in New York City, on 
Sunday, to mark Solidarity Sunday for 
Soviet Jewry. They demonstrated in sup- 
port of a sustained U.S. position in de- 
fense of human rights throughout the 
world. And they demonstrated in support 
of the rights of individuals in the Soviet 
Union to practice their religions and ex- 
ercise their freedoms to follow their per- 
sonal beliefs. Ida Nudel made known 
her aspirations as she supported those 
who had been imprisoned before her. She 
knew the risk she was taking but she fol- 
lowed her conscience. After she was 
sentenced she made a final statement. I 
would like to repeat those words, which 
are as important now as they were al- 
most 2 years ago when she spoke them: 

Out of despair, I carried out an act on 
June 1st by which I claimed my right to ex- 
press openly. Although ‘malicious hooli- 
ganism” is the formal charge, I am not being 
tried for this. Neither my June Ist protest on 
my balcony nor my participation in the June 
4th demonstration at Trubny Square is the 
real reason for my trial today. I am standing 
trial for the entire past seven years of my life. 
Moreover, if, in a few years I will have to 
make my final statement again, I am ab- 
solutely certain I will say then, as I say now, 
that the past seven years of my life for which 
I sit in the dock today were the most difficult 
and yet at the same time the happiest years 
of my life, During the past seven years I have 
learned to walk proudly with my head high 
as a human being and as a Jewish woman. 
Every time I was about to help another 
friend, my heart filled with an extraordinary 
feeling unlike any other. Perhaps the closest 
such feeling is that which a woman feels 
when giving new life. If the remaining years 
of my life will be grey and monotonous, 
these seven years will warm my heart with 
the knowledge that my life has not been 
without a purpose. None of you, my judges. 
is capable of finding a punishment that 
would take revenge and deprive me of the 
triumph and the victory of these seven 
years.@ 
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AIR DECONTROL IS SEEN AID TO 
SHIPPERS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I would 

like to insert an article which appeared 

in the Journal of Commerce into the 

Recorp. While the tendency is to con- 

centrate on the passenger side of the 

airline business, this article points out 

the positive effects of airline deregula- 

tion on the air cargo business. 

The article follows: 

AIR Decontot Is SEEN AID TO SHIPPERS 

(By Robert Burkhardt) 


WASHINGTON.—Service to shippers has 
“improved substantially without undue price 
increases” since air cargo transportation was 
deregulated in 1977, according to a study 
published by a non-profit research group 
here. 

The American Enterprise Institute for Pub- 
lic Policy Research said that “important new 
services have been initiated and rates have 
become more nearly aligned with costs as a 
result of deregulation.” 

In a booklet published by the AEI, en- 
titled “Regulatory Reform in Air Cargo 
Transportation,” Lucile S. Keyes said that 
the performance of the air cargo industry 
before the deregulation law passed Con- 
gress “was adversely affected by economic 
regulation.” 

LACK OF CARGO SPACE 


Dr. Keyes cited a lack of cargo space in 
domestic markets which resulted from 
overly restrictive route and rate controls. 

In addition, Dr. Keyes said, controls on 
pricing caused some capacity to be under- 
utilized. Evidence indicates that govern- 
ment-imposed limits on operating authority 
added to costs and prevented the develop- 
ment of a fully-integrated, high-quality sys- 
tem of freight transportation. 

“Protective regulation, and more particu- 
larly protective control over operating au- 
thority, has made possible the provision of 
inferior air freight service to the public, has 
caused unnecessary increases in costs of 
transportation in this field, and has placed 
unjustified obstacles in the way of the full 
development of expedited intermodal freight 
transportation on a broad geographical 
scale,” she said. 

The major reforms embodied in the new 
laws—open entry after a brief period, lim- 
ited price control and immediate expanded 
authority for some firms in the field— 
brought rapid improvement, according to Dr. 
Keyes. 

Domestic air freight traffic carried by the 
all-cargo airlines showed a dramatic increase 
in 1978, when revenue ton-miles reached a 
level 26 percent higher than in 1977,” Dr. 
Keyes declared. 

“A major improvement in air freight has 
already resulted from regulatory reform... 
with a marked increase in the availability 
of transportation in freighter aircraft.” 

Rates charged for air freight have re- 
mained within the bounds of what would 
have been permitted under continued reg- 
ulation, according to Dr. Keyes.@ 


EXCESSIVE GOVERNMENT TRAVEL 


@ Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 28, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, under the leadership of the 
distinguished and able chairman (Mr. 
Macnuson) and the equally distinguished 
ranking minority Member (Mr. Younc) 
received testimony on fraud, abuse, 
waste, and error in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 
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A principal witness was Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and 
Budget, John P. White. 

During the hearing, I questioned Mr. 
White closely about excessive Govern- 
ment travel. 

$500 MILLION TRAVEL CUTBACK 


Mr. White testified that the $500 mil- 
lion travel cutback legislation, which I 
sponsored and which was solidly sup- 
ported by Chairman Macnuson and Sen- 
ator Younc, is being implemented suc- 
cessfully. 

A MATTER OF CONCERN 


Excessive travel is a matter that is of 
concern to both the Congress and the ad- 
ministration. Unfortunately, it seems 
that some Federal departments and 
agencies are still paying insufficient at- 
tention to curbing excessive travel de- 
spite the efforts of the Congress and the 
Office of Management and Budget. 

EXCESSIVE MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES 


During the course of the hearing, I 
pointed out that despite the $500 million 
travel cutback, we still find, for example, 
that the Agriculture Department hosted 
a meeting in Frederick, Md., from Jan- 
uary 15 to 18, 1980, for 44 employees. All 
but two employees were from the Wash- 
ington area. 

In another case, the Agriculture De- 
partment hosted a meeting, again in 
Frederick, Md., from January 20 to 25, 
1980, for 28 employees. All but four em- 
ployees were from the Washington area. 

I pointed out to Mr. White that in both 
cases, holding these meetings in the 
Washington area would have resulted in 
substantial savings to the Government 
and the taxpayer by eliminating the cost 
of lodging and transportation for the 
Washington employees. 

IRONIC SITUATION 


I think this situation is especially 
ironic, Mr. President. We have a situa- 
tion in this country where the farmers 
cannot borrow the money to plant their 
crops, but the Agriculture Department 
can find the funds to conduct the boon- 
doggles I have just described. 

FOLLOWED UP COMMENTS 

To his credit, Mr. President, Deputy 
Director White followed up on my com- 
ments. He brought the matter to the 
attention of Secretary Bergland, who 
personally took an interest in clearing 
up this matter. 

I ask that a memorandum from Assist- 
ant Agriculture Secretary Wallace to the 
heads of Agriculture Department agen- 
cies on the subject of meetings held in 
the Washington, D.C., area be printed 
in the Record at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, I believe the policy 
established by Secretary Bergland stands 
as a model that should be emulated by 
other Cabinet Members in their efforts 
to root out nonessential Federal expend- 
itures. I hope that the staff at the various 
Departments and agencies will take note 
of the efforts of Secretary Bergland at 
the Agriculture Department and take 
similar thoughtful actions to curb exces- 
sive travel expenses. 

The memorandum follows: 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., April 8, 1980. 
Memorandum to Heads of Department 
Agencies 

Meetings to be Held in the Washington, 
D.C. Area. 

Tight budgetary constraints, current high 
rates of inflation, travel limitations and the 
need for stronger energy conservation efforts 
demand that we all exercise more than the 
normal amount of restraint in approving 
attendance at meetings and conferences. This 
is particularly true for USDA agency spon- 
sored meetings attended mainly by Washing- 
ton, D.C., based personnel. 

In the past, a number of these meetings 
involving overnight accommodations have 
been held at sites located outside the D.C. 
metropolitan area. This arrangement means 
that the attendees will be reimbursed for 
travel and per diem or subsistence expenses 
since they are away from their official duty 
station. This in turn greatly increases the 
overall cost of the meeting or conference. 
Agency Heads are to take action to discon- 
tinue the use of conference sites cutside the 
Washington metropolitan area for Washing- 
ton-based personnel, and to use the nu- 
merous facilities within the D.C. area. 

It is equally important that your agency 
exercise maximum care in determining the 
location of meeting sites for field-based per- 
sonnel. These meetings should be fully justi- 
fied and held in locations which will hold 
overall costs to minimum levels. 

The Secretary is personally interested in 
having each of you join me in this effort to 
improve travel management and reduce travel 
expenditures. This matter has to be given 
your personal attention and full commitment 
if it is to be successful. 

Joan S. WALLACE, 

Assistant Secretary for Administration. 


PRELIMINARY NOTIFICATION OF 
PROPOSED ARMS SALES 


@ Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, section 
36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act 
requires that Congress receive advance 
notification of proposed arms sales under 
that act in excess of $25 million, or in 
the case of major defense equipment as 
defined in the act, those in excess of $7 
million. Upon receipt of such notifica- 
tion, the Congress has 30 calendar days 
during which the sale may be prohibited 
by means of a concurrent resolution. 
The provision stipulates that, in the 
Senate, the notification of proposed sale 
shall be sent to the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Pursuant to an informal understand- 
ing, the Department of Defense has 
agreed to provide the committee with a 
preliminary notification 20 days before 
transmittal of the official notification. 
The official notification will be printed 
in the Recorp in accordance with previ- 
ous practice. 

I wish to inform Members of the Sen- 
ate that three such notifications were 
received on April 28, 1980. 

Interested Senators may inquire as 
to the details of these preliminary notifi- 
cations at the offices of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, Room S-116 in the 
Capitol. 

The material follows: 
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DEFENSE SECURITY 
ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., April 28, 1980. 

In reply refer to: 1-1354/8 Oct. 

Dr. Hans BINNENDIJK, 

Professional Staff Member, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

DEAR DR. BINNENDIJK: By letter dated 18 
February 1976, the Director, Defense Security 
Assistance Agency, indicated that you would 
be advised of possible transmittals to Con- 
gress of information as required by Section 
36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act. At 
the instruction of the Department of State, 
I wish to provide the following advance 
notification. 

The Department of State is considering 
an offer to a Northeast Asian country tenta- 
tively estimated to cost in excess of $25 
million. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER B. Licon, 
Acting Director. 


DEFENSE SECURITY 
ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., April 28, 1980. 

In reply refer to: I-1358/8 Oct. 

Dr. Hans BINNENDIJK, 

Professional Staf Member, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Dr. BINNENDIJK: By letter dated 18 
February 1976, the Director, Defense Security 
Assistance Agency, indicated that you would 
be advised of possible transmittals to Con- 
gress of information as required by Section 
36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act. At the 
instruction of the Department of State, I 
wish to provide the following advance 
notification. 

The Department of State is considering an 
offer to a Northeast Asian country for major 
defense equipment tentatively estimated to 
cost in excess of $7 million. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER B. Licon, 
Acting Director. 


DEFENSE SECURITY 
ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., April 28, 1980. 

In reply refer to: I-1358/8 Oct. 

Dr. Hans BINNENDIJK, 

Professional] Staff Member, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Dr. BINNENDIJK: By letter dated 
18, February 1976, the Director, Defense Se- 
curity Assistance Agency, indicated that you 
would be advised of possible transmittals 
to Congress of information as required by 
Section 36(b) of the Arms Export Control 
Act. At the instruction of the Department of 
State, I wish to provide the following advance 
notification. 

The Department of State is considering 
an offer to a Northeast Asian country for 
major defense equipment tentatively esti- 
mated to cost in excess of $7 million. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER B. LIGON, 
Acting Director. @ 


RESTORING THE MILITARY 
BALANCE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, this week 
the Congress will be considering the Sen- 
ate Budget Committee’s recommended 
defense expenditures as part of the first 
concurrent budget resolution. 

In this connection, I would like to share 
with my colleagues recent remarks by 
Senator Jackson on the importance of 
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starting now to reverse the growing U.S. 
U.S.S.R. imbalance of military power. 

On the occasion of a CDM Friends of 
Freedom Awards Dinner, April 24, hon- 
oring Andrei Sakharov, Senator JACK- 
SON said: 


Our country now confronts, for the first 
time, a potentially adverse strategic bal- 
ance, a changing balance against us in the- 
ater nuclear forces in and a con- 
tinuation of the West’s inferiority in re- 
gional conventional forces. 

As our deficiencies have become apparent, 
and as the Soviets have surpassed us in one 
category after another of military power, 
they have become bolder, and we have be- 
come diffident, divided and unsure of our- 
selves... 

It is wise to try to balance the federal 
budget. But it is more important to begin 
reversing the growing imbalance in all cate- 
gories of military power. The President has 
committed himself to such an effort. But his 
present program was framed before the in- 
vasion of Afghanistan and it needs substan- 
tial upward revision. The Senate Budget 
Committee has taken a good first step in 
this direction. By adopting the Hollings- 
Domenici amendment, the Committee has 
added 12 billion dollars to the President's 
January request. 

But where is President Carter now on this 
central issue? 

Is the President going to oppose those of 
us in the Congress who are struggling to 
make good his public commitments for real 
growth in defense spending? 

Or will he help us get a substantial in- 
crease that dramatically signals American 
intent to restore the military balance: 

Only a strong America can stand up to 
the Soviet Union, safeguard the interests of 
our friends and allies, combat terrorism, 
champion basic human rights, and conduct 
wise and steady diplomacy. 

My friends, we can prove by the coming 
votes on the defense budget that a confident 
America is embarked on a long-term biparti- 
san effort to restore the balance of power. 


I recommend Senator Jacxson’s state- 
ment to my colleagues, and ask that it 
be included at this point in the Recorp. 

The statement follows: 


THE BALANCE OF POWER AND THE FUTURE oF 
FREEDOM 


I want to join in welcoming all of you to 
this annual dinner sponsored by the Coali- 
tion for a Democratic Majority. 

We are here tonight to honor the Soviet 
Union’s most distinguished citizen. Our 
gathering tonight sends the message to 
Andrei Sakharov: we salute you. 

That Andrei Sakharov has been exiled to 
Gorki—far from Western eyes and ears—is a 
clear indication of what the Soviet leaders 
have in mind: a stubborn refusal to respect 
internationally recognized human rights and 
a ruthless determination to silence the hu- 
man rights activists. 

Against the awesome and arbitrary power 
of the Soviet state, Andrei Sakharov and a 
few others have held out. They have done so 
against all the odds—odds they fully under- 
stood. They have placed their very lives st 
risk because they believe freedom of con- 
science, freedom of information, freedom of 
movement and freedom of the choice of 
one’s country of residence are directly re- 
lated to peace among nations and to the 
economic well-being of the world’s peoples. 

Tonight, among all others, we celebrate 
Andrei Sakharov and his stalwart wife Elena 
Bonner, Ida Nudel, Anatoly Shcharansky, 
Yuri Orlov, Viadimir and Maria Slepak, Vik- 
toras Petkus, Naum Meiman, Oleksa Tykhy, 
Mykola Rudenko, Viktor Brailovsky, Alek- 
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sandr Podrabinek, Michal Kukabaka, Mus- 
tafa and Reshat Dzhemilev. 

I know that many here tonight share my 
continuing dismay at an American policy on 
human rights that finds it convenient to 
criticize the petty dictatorships, with which 
the world unhappily abounds, but incon- 
venient to speak out about the Soviet system 
that inspires repression around the world. 

Thus it is that the Administration speaks 
more about the abuse of human rights in 
Chile, the Philippines, Argentina and Guate- 
mala, while speaking less about the violation 
of human rights in the Soviet Union. So the 
Administration brings home our Ambassador 
from Korea because liberties of South 
Koreans have been violated—but finds it im- 
possible to summon our Ambassador from 
Moscow when the freedoms of s0 many Soviet 
citizens are trampled. 

For too many officials, the intensity of the 
struggle for human rights abroad is inverse- 
ly proportional to the power of the offender. 
We even have certain officials who subscribe 
to a unique arithmetic: they think that if a 
human rights standard is a good thing, then 
a double standard must be twice as good. 

Only with sensible priorities can we hope 
to forge. an effective policy out of the im- 
pulse to support the cause of International 
human rights. Only by reasserting our con- 
cern at the denial of basic rights in the So- 
viet Union can we make credible our concern 
about basic rights elsewhere. 

I urge the Administration to keep world 
attention focused on the plight of Andrei 
Sakharov and his courageous compatriots in 
their struggle for freedom. I join Lane 
Kirkland and the Executive Council of the 
AFL-CIO in calling upon President Carter 
to make as his top priority for the Helsinki 
Review Meeting in Madrid in November a 
condemnation of the Soviet leadership's ef- 
forts to crush Dr. Sakharov. 

My friends, the unpleasant truth is that 
America's willingness to stand up to the So- 
viet Union is now seriously in question. 

For a decade, the military balance has been 
shifting against the West. 

While our defense budgets were declining, 
theirs were increasing. 

While we were negotiating strategic arms 
limitation, they were doubling their stra- 
tegic forces. 

While we have talked, they have acted. 

Our country now confronts, for the first 
time, a potentially adverse strategic balance, 
a changing balance against us in theater nu- 
clear forces in Europe, and a continuation of 
the West's inferiority in regional conven- 
tional forces. 

As our deficiencies have become apparent, 
and as the Soviets have surpassed us in one 
category after another of military power, they 
have become bolder, and we have become dif- 
fident, divided and unsure of ourselves. 

It should have come as no surprise that 
the Soviets concluded they could invade and 
occupy Afghanistan—and get away with it. 

Despite the invasion of Afghanistan, one 
searches in vain for evidence that official 
Washington has learned the major lesson. 
After all, President Carter himself has said 
that the danger now facing our country is 
the gravest in the modern period. 

But, where is the Administration's strong 
leadership to redress the military balance and 
so fortify our political determination and 
our diplomatic hand? 

Where is the post-Afghan supplemental 
budget that would start closing the gaps? 

Where is the serious five-year defense 
budget that is in any way relevant to the 
magnitude of the problem? 

Where is the rallying of our allies in a 
joint defense effort comparable to the launch- 
115 in NATO in the aftermath of World War 

It made sense to boycott the Moscow Olym- 
pic Games even before Afghanistan. Some of 
us argued back in 1978 that the Olympics 
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should be moved from Moscow to Montreal— 
a site more consistent with respect for hu- 
man rights. But, an Olympic boycott as the 
major response to Afghanistan is a mere slap 
on the wrist, not a serious strategy for 
countering Soviet adventurism. 

It is important to get our hostages out of 
Iran alive and free. We are all aware of the 
complexities of the hostage crisis. But in his 
preoccupation with the hostages, the Presi- 
dent has underestimated the danger of a di- 
vided and weakened Iran falling into the 
Kremlin's lap. The Iranian nation is not the 
major adversary. The Administration needs 
to stop thinking and talking as though it 
were, or else it will make a bad situation 
worse. The real danger—the growing threat 
of Soviet Hegemony in the Middle East—re- 
quires a long-term, hard-headed geopolitical 
perspective. We cannot afford a foreign pol- 
icy tuned to the vagaries of Presidential 
primaries and Presidential polls. 

It is wise to try to balance the federal 
budget. But it is more important to begin 
reversing the growing imbalance in all cate- 
gories of military power. The President has 
committed himself to such an effort. But his 
present program was framed before the in- 
vasion of Afghanistan and it needs sub- 
stantial upward revision. The Senate Budget 
Committee has taken a good first step in 
this direction. By adopting the Hollings- 
Domenici amendment, the Committee has 
added 12 billion dollars to the President's 
January request. 

But where is President Carter now on this 
central Issue? 

Is the President going to oppose those of 
us in the Congress who are struggling to 
make good his public commitments for real 
growth in defense spending? 

Or will he help us get a substantial in- 
crease that dramatically signals American 
intent to restore the military balance? 

The President often says he is a reader 
and admirer of Professor Reinhold Niebuhr. 
I urge him to take to heart these words of 
that distinguished theologian: 

“There has never been a scheme of justice 
in history which did not have a balance of 
power at its foundation. If the democratic 
nations fail, their failure must be partly 
attributed to the faulty strategy of idealists 
who have too many illusions when they face 
realists who have too little conscience.” 

The lag in our military power is due to 
an absence of conviction, not of resources; 
it is within our capacity and that of our 
allies to correct it. 

It is still possible to deter Soviet adven- 
turism—but the time is short. 

All of us here tonight have our work cut 
out to see that America puts first things 
first. Each of us—whatever our vocation or 
calling—must help stop the slide to weak- 
ness and surrender. 

Only a strong America can stand up to 
the Soviet Union, safeguard the interests 
of our friends and allies, combat terrorism, 
champion basic human rights, and conduct 
wise and steady diplomacy. 

My friends, we can prove by the coming 
votes on the defense budget that a con- 
fident America is embarked on a long-term 
bipartisan effort to restore the balance of 
power. 

Nothing would do more to hearten our 
friends and allies abroad. Nothing would do 
more to give hope to those in the U.S.S.R. 
who are resisting Soviet oppression and ag- 
gression. And nothing would do more to as- 
sure that the free people of the world—and 
not the tyrants—will inherit the future. 


PROPOSED ARMS SALES 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, section 
36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act 
requires that Congress receive advance 
notification of proposed arms sales under 
that act in excess of $25 million or, in 
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the case of major defense equipment as 

defined in the act, those in excess of 

$7 million. Upon such notification, the 

Congress has 30 calendar days during 

which the sale may be prohibited by 

means of a concurrent resolution. The 
provision stipulated that, in the Senate, 
the notification of proposed sales shall 
be sent to the chairman of the Foreign 

Relations Committee. 

In keeping with my intention to see 
that such information is immediately 
available to the full Senate, I ask to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
the three notifications I have received. 
Classified portions of two of the notifica- 
tions, which have been deleted for pub- 
lication, are available to Senators in the 
office of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, room S—116 in the Capitol. 

The material follows: 

DEFENSE SECURITY 
ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., April 24, 1980. 

Hon. Frank CHURCH, 

Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHARMAN: Pursuant to the re- 
porting requirements of Section 36(b) of the 
Arms Export Control Act, we are forwarding 
herewith Transmittal No. 80-58, concerning 
the Department of the Air Force's proposed 
Letter of Offer to Singapore for defense ar- 
ticles and services estimated to cost $33.8 mil- 
lion. Shortly after this letter is delivered to 
your office, we plan to notify the news media. 

Sincerely, 
Enron F. Von Marsop, 
Acting Director. 
[Transmittal No. 80-58] 

NOTICE OF PROPOSED ISSUANCE OF LETTER OF 
OFFER PURSUANT TO SECTION 36(b) OF THE 
ARMS EXPORT CONTROL Acr 
(i) Prospective purchaser: Singapore. 

(ii) Total estimated value: Major Defense 
Equipment*, $30.4 million; other, $3.4 mil- 
lion; total, $33.8 million. 

(iii) Description of Articles or Services Of- 
fered: Six (6) FSE aircraft including gov- 
ernment furnished aeronautical equipment 
for production installation, support equip- 
ment, and aircraft spares. 

(iv) Military Department: 
(SBN). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc. Paid, Of- 
fered or Agreed to be Paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: None. 

(vii) Section 28 Report: Included in report 
for quarter ending 31 March 1980. 


(vill) Date Report Delivered to Congress 
24 April 1980. pa 


Air Force 


DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., April 28, 1980. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the re- 
porting requirements of Section 36(b) of 
the Arms Export Control Act, we are forward- 
ing under separate cover Transmittal No. 
80-59, concerning the Department of the 
Air Force’s proposed Letter of Offer to Swit- 
zerland for defense articles and services esti- 
mated to cost $42.6 million. Shortly after this 
letter is delivered to your office, we plan to 
notify the news media of the unclassified 
portion of this Transmittal. 

Sincerely, 
Exicu F. Von Mannon, 
Acting Director. 


*As included in the U.S. Munitions List, a 
part of the International Traffic in Arms 
Regulations (ITAR). 
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(Transmittal No. 80-59] 


NOTICE OF PROPOSED ISSUANCE OF LETTER OF 
OFFER PURSUANT TO SECTION 36(b) OF THE 
ARMS EXPORT CONTROL ACT 
(1) Prospective Purchaser: Switzerland. 
(ii) Total Estimated Value: Major Defense 

Equipment,* $36.3 million; Other, $6.3 mil- 

lion; Total $42.6 million. 

(ui) Description of Articles or Services 
Offered: One thousand (1,000) SIDEWINDER 
AIR~-9P-3 air-to-air missiles. 

(iv) Military Department: 
(AAR). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc. 
Offered or Agreed to be Paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: See Annex under sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vii) Section 28 Report: Included in re- 
port for quarter ending 31 December 1979. 

(vill) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
28 April 1980. 


Air Force 


Paid, 


DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1980. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deag Mr. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the re- 
porting requirements of Section 36(b) of 
the Arms Export Control Act, we are for- 
warding under separate cover Transmittal 
No. 80-62, concerning the Department of the 
Navy's proposed Letter of Offer to Australia 
for defense articles and services estimated 
to most in excess of $7.0 million. Shortly 
after this letter is delivered to your office, 
we plan to notify the news media of the 
unclassified portion of this Transmittal. 

Sincerely, 
Ericu F. VON MARBOD, 
Acting Director. 


[Transmittal No. 80-62] 

NOTICE OP PROPOSED ISSUANCE OF LETTER OF 
OFFER PURSUANT TO SECTION 36(b) OF THE 
ARMS CONTROL ACT 
(1) Prospective Purchaser: Australia. 
(il) Total Estimated Value: Major Defense 

Equipment,* [Deleted] Other [Deleted]; 

Total, [Deleted]. 

(iil) Description of Articles or Services 
Offered: [Deleted]. 

(iv) Military Department: Navy (AOJ). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc. Paid, Of- 
fered to be Paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: See Annex under sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vil) Section 28 Report: Included in re- 
port for quarter ending March 31, 1980. 

(vill) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
April 29, 1980.@ 


MARYLAND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Fay MARSHALL HEAPS FAM- 


@ Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, we have 
all heard the stories that begin, “I’ve got 
some good news and some bad news. 
* + *” Well, I need not remind my col- 
leagues of the bad news—we get plenty 
of it in every morning’s papers. But when 
some good news comes to my attention, 
I do want to share that. 

The doom and gloom people would 
have us believe that Americans have be- 
come lazy and self-indulgent, and that 


*As included in the U.S. Munitions List, 
& part of the International Traffic in Arms 
Regulations (ITAR). 
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we have lost the will to endure as the 
world’s most dynamic Nation. I just wish 
they could all meet the Heaps family— 
Marshall and Ann and their four sons, 
Michael, Scott, Allan, and Robert—from 
Pylesville, Md. What is special about 
them is that they are one of the very few 
families in the history of Scouting where 
four brothers have attained Eagle Scout 
rank. And what's special about that is 
that it gives certain proof that the Ameri- 
can spirit—of dedication to God and 
country, to truth and self-discipline and 
individual excellence—is alive and 
strong. As long as this country continues 
to produce young men of the caliber of 
the Heaps brothers, we can look forward 
confidently to the future. When the ba- 
ton is passed to their generation, and it 
is their time to wrestle with the difficult 
challenges of leadership, we will be in 
safe hands. 

My former colleagues in the Maryland 
House of Delegates recently gave the 
Heaps family a standing ovation and 
passed a special resolution to honor 
their achievements. To that accolade, I 
add my own hearty salute—to the boys 
for their accomplishment and their 
promise for the future; and to their par- 
ents for the encouragement and guid- 
ance that helped make it possible. 

I ask that a newspaper article, report- 
ing more fully the many activities of the 
Heaps family and their recognition by 
the Maryland General Assembly, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

The article follows: 

Mp. Gen. ASSEMBLY HONORS MARSHALL HEAPS 
FAMILY 

PYLESVILLE, Mp.—The Marshall T. Heaps 
family, Old Pylesville Road, was honored 
March 29 by the House of Delegates during 
the regular session of Maryland General As- 
sembly. 

House Resolution 235, introduced by Dele- 
gate William H. Amoss of Harford County, 
honored the family for the Eagle Scout status 
attained by the four sons, Michael, Scott, 
Allan and Robert. 

Following the reading of the resolution 
and introduction of the family, a standing 
ovation by the entire House was awarded 
them for their achievements. 

Later, the same day, recognition was also 
given the family by Harford County Senator 
Arthur Helton during the regular session of 
the State Senate. 

One out of every 100 Scouts attain Eagle 
Scout status which is the highest award in 
the Boy Scouts of America program. The 
Heaps family of four brothers in one fam- 
ily attaining Eagle Scout honor is the 
only family of this size in the Baltimore 
Area Council region to have been so hon- 
ored, 

Michael, 22, who is married to the former 
Darlene Amrein, is a registered nurse em- 
ployed in the recovery room at Franklin 
Square Hospital, Baltimore. He is also an 
Emergency Medical Technician (EMT) or 
paramedic of the Delta-Cardiff Volunteer 
Fire Company. Michael was recently accepted 
at the George Washington University, 
Georgetown, where he will study anesthesio- 
logy. A graduate of North Harford High 
School, he was senior class president and 
member of the band and football team. He 
became an Eagle Scout in 11th grade follow- 
ing the completion of his conservation proj- 
ect which was the planting of 150 walnut 
trees at Broad Creek Scout Camp, Whitford, 
Md. 

Scott, 20, is employed by Heaps Oil Co., 
Cardiff, and is an active member of the local 
fire company. He is a graduate of North Har- 
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ford where he was a member of the band, 
football and wrestling teams. His Eagle proj- 
ect was aiding in the restoration of the Old 
North Bend Church near Jarrettsville. 

Allan, 18, a freshman student in agricul- 
ture at New York State University, is a North 
Harford HS graduate where he participated 
in band, wrestling and soccer. He was Har- 
ford County wrestling champion in 1978 and 
participated in the state finals. Allan's plans 
following college include farming. His expe- 
rience includes working on his Grandfather 
Procheska's farm. His Eagle project included 
the restoration of tombstones, cleaning the 
cemetery and building a fence at the North 
Bend Church. 

Robert, 17, will graduate in June from 
North Harford. A member of the wrestling 
team, he was recently awarded the Regional 
Wrestling Award. He also played football and 
is a trombonist in the band. His future plans 
include college in the fall. Bobby’s Eagle 
project was the sanding and weatherizing of 
oe on the North Harford Athletic 

eld. 

All the boys were members of Troop 964, 
Whiteford, and joined at age 11 years. 

Both parents recalled amusing incidents 
and the many scouting, school, church and 
Little League affairs they have attended over 
the years. 

Said Ann, their mother, “Having four sons 
involved in four different activities at the 
same time really kept their father and me 
hopping from one place to the other.” 

“In the Little League with the boys play- 
ing on different teams, Marshall and I were 
kept busy trying to attend all the games,” 
she laughed. “Marshall went with one of the 
boys and I went with the other but the 
next time we switched, so you can imagine 
how we juggled our time for each one.” 

However, their father commented, the boys 
always reserved Wednesday night for 
scouts—no matter what other activity came 
up. 
Mrs. Heaps said it really was a relief when 
the boys received their drivers’ licenses. 
“Otherwise I was on the road constantly 
with one or the other,” she chuckled. 

The Heaps family is one of a very few fam- 
ilies in the history of scouting, nationwide, 
where four brothers have attained Eagle 
Scout status. 


PROPOSED ARMS SALES 


@ Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
has received a notification under section 
3(e) of the Arms Export Control Act 
stating that Argentina has circum- 
vented U.S. law by transferring U.S.- 
built aircraft to Paraguay and Uruguay. 

I ask that this notification be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The material follows: 

UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 

For SECURITY ASSISTANCE, 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, 
Washington, April 18, 1980. 
The Hon. Frank CHURCH, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am providing the 
following information pursuant to section 
3(e) of the Arms Export Control Act. 

The Department of State has received in- 
formation that the Government of Argentina 
transferred, in November 1979, a number of 
aircraft purchased under the Foreign Mill- 
tary Sales program to Paraguay and Uruguay 
without first having obtained the consent of 
the United States Government in accordance 
with the terms under which the aircraft 
were sold. If the Government of Argentina 
had requested such consent, we might not 
have granted it. 

The aircraft in question consist of one 
C-47 aircraft transferred to Paraguay and 
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nine T-28B and three C-45 aircraft to Uru- 
guay. Our records indicate the C-47 and C-45 
aircraft were sold to Argentina in 1962, and 
that Argentina purchased a total of sixty 
T-28 aircraft from us that year. Argentina 
also received forty T-28 aircraft from France 
in 1966-67, We have been unable to ascertain 
whether the T-28 aircraft transferred to 
Uruguay were from those provided Argen- 
tina by France or the United States. 

This matter has been raised with a sen- 
ior Argentine military officer, who explained 
that he had thought that, in view of the 
age and condition of the aircraft, prior 
United States consent was not required for 
their transfer to third parties. We have 
stressed the seriousness with which we view 
any unauthorized transfers, and that United 
States consent was still required under the 
governing agreements regardless of the age 
or condition of the equipment. We have re- 
ceived assurances satisfactory to us that no 
further transfers would be made without 
United States consent. In addition, I dis- 
cussed the contents of this letter and the 
requirements of our laws with the Ambassa- 
dor of Argentina in a follow-up demarche. 

In view of the foregoing assurances, and 
in light of the fact that Argentina is al- 
ready excluded from further FMS sales or 
financing under section 602B of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, we do 
not believe that further action on these 
cases is warranted. 

Sincerely, 
MATTHEW NIMETZ.@ 


LAW CHANGES SEEN DRYING UP 
PRIVATE PHILANTHROPY 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I would 
like to offer for my colleagues’ consider- 
ation the following highlights from a 
new study by the Heritage Foundation, 
entitled “Philanthropy in America.” 
The study published jointly by Heritage 
and the Institute for Research on the 
Economics of Taxation, deals with the 
effects of U.S. tax laws on private phi- 
lanthropy. 

The author of the study, Dr. Stuart 
Butler, is a policy analyst at the Heri- 
tage Foundation, where he specializes 
in the economics of social issues. 

The information follows: 

Law CHANGES SEEN DRYING UP PRIVATE 
PHILANTHROPY 


WASHINGTON, April 10, 1980.—Changes in 
U.S. tax laws during the past decade and 
new regulations affecting private founda- 
tions are having a seriously inhibiting im- 
pact on private philanthropy, a Heritage 
Foundation economist says in a major new 
study. 

The end result, he says, is that more and 
more institutions which previously have re- 
lied on the private sector for funding may 
be forced to turn to government. 

Such a development, Heritage President 
Edwin Feulner says in the introduction, 
would strike at the very heart of the Ameri- 
can tradition of pluralism. “In a democracy 
the tendency will always be for public sup- 
port to be given only to those institutions 
which further the existing attitudes of so- 
ciety. The voluntary sector, on the other 
hand, allows support to be channeled to 
social groups and institutions which do not 
necessarily enjoy the favor of the majority.” 

The threat which private philanthropy 
faces is not due to any decline in respect 
for the voluntary sector, Butler says. To 
the contrary, public opinion polls continue 
to indicate strong public support. A new 
Sindlinger survey, commissioned especially 
for the report shows that 7 out of 10 people 
feel private organizations do a better job 
than government at providing welfare and 
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other charitable services, and the same pro- 
portion feels that the private sector, not 
the government, should provide them. 

Dr. Butler shows that although contribu- 
tions to charitable organizations grew stead- 
ily in the 1960s, gifts from some sectors either 
stagnated or fell in the 1970s, when measured 
in real terms. Measured in constant 1960 dol- 
lars, support from foundations fell from $1.5 
billion in 1970 to only $1.0 billion in 1978, for 
instance, and bequests declined over the 
same period from $1.6 billion to $1.2 billion. 

The cause of this, he argues, is that 
changes in the tax laws since 1969 have re- 
duced many forms of donation, and new reg- 
ulations governing foundations have ham- 
strung their activities. The most serious 
modifications include changes that now 
mean businesses can deduct many gifts only 
at original cost, not present market value— 
which reduces the tax benefit during periods 
of inflation. The foundation sector has been 
especially hurt by the need to maintain high 
“payout” rates, without regard to the needs 
of recipients, and by a new tax on their in- 
vestment earnings—a departure from their 
previously tax-exempt status. 

The payout requirement has become a real 
drain, Butler said, because it requires foun- 
dations to distribute to charity, each year, at 
least five percent of the paper value of their 
assets. This has slowed down reinvestment 
and, thus, the growth of the foundation sec- 
tor and its ability to finance charity in the 
future. The requirement has also caused 
many foundations to terminate their activi- 
ties and has dramatically cut the birthrate of 
new foundations, Dr. Butler said. 

According to Butler, government agencies 
are now beginning to fill the vacuum cre- 
ated by the restrictions on the founding sec- 
tor. “Combined with the inhibiting effects of 
legislation on other branches of the volun- 
tary sector, the end result is the gradual, 
backdoor nationalization of philanthropy.” 

If the charitable sector is to be revived, 
Dr. Butler concludes, major changes must be 
made in the laws dealing with philanthropy 
in order to restore the incentive to give. 

In a related paper also published by Heri- 
tage, Dr. Butler examines a bill (S. 219 and 
H.R. 1785), introduced by Senators Daniel 
Moynihan (D-N.Y.) and Robert Packwood 
(R-Ore.) and Congressmen Joseph Fisher 
(D-Va.) and Barber Conable (R-N. V.) which 
would allow taxpayers to take a deduction for 
charitable gifts, whether or not they itemize 
deductions. 

The widening use of the standard deduc- 
tion, he points out, has cost the voluntary 
sector billions of dollars in recent years, be- 
cause the tax incentive to give has been re- 
moved for lower income donors. European 
evidence indicates that when the tax incen- 
tive is confined to those with higher incomes, 
pressure grows to remove the so-called “tax 
loophole for the rich” and replace voluntary 
support by state ald. 


The Heritage Foundation is a Washington- 
based public policy think tank. 6 


PROPOSED ARMS SALES 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, section 
36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act re- 
quires that Congress receive advance no- 
tification of proposed arms sales under 
that act in excess of $25 million or, in the 
case of major defense equipment as de- 
fined in the act, those in excess of $7 
million. Upon such notification, the Con- 
gress has 30 calendar days during which 
the sale may be prohibited by means of a 
concurrent resolution. The provision 
stipulates that, in the Senate, the notifi- 
cation of proposed sale shall be sent to 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 
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In keeping with my intention to see 
that such information is immediately 
available to the full Senate, I ask to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
the notification I have just received. 

The material follows: 

DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., April 15, 1980. 
Hon, PRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the re- 
porting requirements of Section 36(b) of the 
Arms Export Control Act, we are forwarding 
herewith Transmittal No. 80-57, concerning 
the Department of the Navy's proposed Letter 
of Offer to the United Kingdom for defense 
articles and services estimated to cost $38.0 
million. Shortly after this letter is delivered 
to your office, we plan to notify the news 
media. 

Sincerely, 
ERNEST GRAVES, 
Lieutenant General, USA, Director 
Defense Security Assistance Agency. 
{Transmittal No. 80-57] 

NOTICE OF PROPOSED ISSUANCE OF LETTER OF 
OFFER PURSUANT TO SECTION 36(b) OF THE 
Arms EXPORT CONTROL ACT 
(1) Prospective purchaser: United King- 

dom. 

(il) Total estimated value: Major defense 
equipment*, $33.0 million; other, $5.0 mil- 
lion; Total, $38.0 million. 

(iii) Description of articles or services of- 
fered: Nineteen (19) MK 17 mod O turbine 
pump ejection systems. 

(iv) Military department: Navy (LBP). 

(v) Sales commission, fee, etc. paid, of- 
fered or agreed to be paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of technology contained in 
the defense articles or defense services pro- 
posed to be sold: None. 

(vii) Section 28 report: Case not included 
in section 28 report. 

(vill) Date report delivered to Congress: 
15 Apr. 1980.@ 


COMPUTER SECURITY 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
New York Times reported today that the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police are in- 
vestigating the possibility that a com- 
puter used to educate youngsters may 
have been involved in a criminal compro- 
mise of other automated data processing 
systems. 

Mr. President, I request that the article 
by Peter Kihss be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 6, 1980] 
THE Great DALTON SCHOOL COMPUTER 
Tre-IN MYSTERY 
(By Peter Kihss) 

There is a computer at the Dalton School 
in New York that is used to acquaint children 
with some of the mysteries of the electronic 
age. And somebody seems to have learned to 
use the computer in ways that have stirred 
up law enforcement authorities in the United 
States and Canada. 

According to an affidavit by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, the Dalton Compu- 
ter system—used to teach pupils in the 
fourth to 12th grades—has somehow been 
getting tied into data networks in the two 
countries. These are networks to which the 
school does not even subscribe, 


* As included in the U.S. Munitions List, a 
part of the International Traffic in Arms 
Regulations (ITAR). 
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The result, according to the affidavit, which 
was filed in support of a search warrant, has 
been access or attempted access to computer 
systems operated by or for 21 Canadian busi- 
nesses or other organizations. The F.B.I. said 
the interloper’s effort at one point dis- 
rupted” the operation of a system for one 
company, Scott Hart and Associates, and for 
a time “seized control” of the computer sys- 
tem used by Canada Cement La Farge, de- 
stroying some of its data. 

MOTIVES NOT KNOWN 


The Federal agency said it did not know 
who the culprit was or what the motive 
might be—miscl ief, vandalism or whatever. 
Any prosecution could come under a Federal 
fraud-by-wire statute. An assistant United 
States attorney, Charles Carberry, said yes- 
terday that violations could be punished by 
up to five years in prison or $1,000 fines. 

Dr. Gardner P. Dunnan, the private 
school's headmaster, said: It is possible that 
someone is using a telephone outside the 
school that is being traced to a school line.” 
Dalton is at 108 East 89th Street, but its lines 
are tied to a computer on 91st Street, he 
said, 

The school has 1,220 students from pre- 
kindergarten through the 12th grade, in- 
cluding 800 in the nine upper grades, and 
has 180 persons on its faculty and admin- 
istrative and clerical staffs. 


THE TWO AFFECTED NETWORKS 


The affidavit was made by Michael G. Wil- 
son computer crimes coordinator for the 
F.B.I.’s New York office. He said two common 
carriers of communications data had been 
affected—the GTE Telenet Communications 
Corporation of Vienna, Va., a subsidiary of 
the General Telephone and Electronics Cor- 
poration with a network throughout the 
United States, and Datapac, operated by Bell 
Canada. 

Access to Telenet can be achieved by a 
telephone at a computer terminal, and the 
caller must provide a password, identifica- 
tion mumber and the address of the sub- 
scriber with whom he intends to com- 
municate. 

On April 11 Scott Hart complained of a 
disruption. Telenet got in touch with the 
New York Telephone Company. A New York 
Telephone investigator, Frederick Fisher, al- 
legedly traced access to a Dalton telephone. 

On April 15 a complaint by Canada Cement 
LaFarge was said to have led to the same 
telephone. Later Mr. Fisher reported that 
four Dalton telephones were used 42 times 
starting April 16 for the unauthorized access. 

Sgt. A. V. Whitson of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police was quoted as saying there 
appeared to have been a “systematic ap- 
proach to penetration.” The F.B.I. affidavit, 
citing a possible scheme to defraud, resulted 
in authorization of a search warrant by 
United States Magistrate Harold J. Raby, and 
seizure last April 25 of two plastic bags con- 
taining computer printouts and a terminal 
log sheet. 

Canadian computer subscribers who were 
affected included the Universities of Toronto, 
Alberta and Waterloo, Concordia University, 
Bell Canada, Honeywell and others, accord- 
ing to the affidavit.e 


VOLUNTARY PROGRAMS OF SOIL 
AND WATER RESOURCE CON- 
SERVATION 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, the 
Colorado General Assembly is strongly in 
favor of continuing existing voluntary 
programs of soil and water resource con- 
servation. As I understand this matter, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
been evaluating the Nation’s conserva- 
tion programs and is expected to submit 
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to Congress some recommendations for 
program changes. The Colorado Legisla- 
ture is concerned that some program al- 
ternatives under consideration by the 
Department would replace a voluntary 
and cooperative approach with manda- 
tory national standards and regulations. 
The legislature contends, and I agree, 
that this is the wrong way to go. 

In support of this contention, I sub- 
mit for the Recorp the Colorado Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 13. 

The joint resolution follows: 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 13 


Whereas, existing voluntary practices, in- 
cluding soil and water resource conservation 
measures, have made American farmers and 
ranchers the most efficient and productive re- 
source managers in the world, having re- 
duced soil erosion and increased food pro- 
duction; and 

Whereas, the “Soil and Water Resources 
Conservation Act“ (P.L. 95-192), passed in 
1977, directed the United States Secretary of 
Agriculture to appraise the nation’s soil, 
water, and related resources on nonfederal 
land, to develop a program for the conserva- 
tion and enhancement of such land, and to 
report its results and recommendations to 
Congress; and 

Whereas, the United States Secretary of 
Agriculture is preparing a report to Congress 
which presents proposed federal strategies for 
soil and water resource problem areas, in- 
cluding some alternatives which are in op- 
position to the existing programs and his- 
toric policies of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, by which technical as- 
sistance and cost-sharing, loans, and other 
conservation programs are performed on a 
voluntary basis, with the farmer and rancher 
making individual decisions on specific proj- 
ects at the local level; and 

Whereas, the proposed objectives were de- 
rived from broad citizen response in a man- 
ner that could dilute the opinions of agri- 
cultural landowners and land users who 
would be directly affected by the proposed 
objectives and would impose national priori- 
ties and objectives upon individual farmers, 
ranchers, and state and local governments, 
and some objectives and strategies would 
mandate cross compliance with other pro- 
grams, extensive regulations and retroactive 
penalties, federal purchase of resources, fed- 
erally mandated and state-funded and state- 
administered programs, and additional eco- 
nomic costs to be borne by farmers and 
ranchers; and 

Whereas, the proposed objectives and strat- 
egies would necessitate increased federal 
government involvement in state, local, and 
private land management decisions, addi- 
tional federal government regulations and 
spending when the national interest seeks to 
limit such actions, and mandated compliance 
requirements which are contrary to a free 
enterprise system and existing voluntary 
policies of the United States Department of 
Agriculture; and 

Whereas, the imposition of additional 
mandatory national standards and regula- 
tions for soil and water resource conservation 
would cause complexity and confusion re- 
lating to water quality and other resource 
aspects regulated by the United States En- 
vironmental Protection Agency and would 
interfere with and tend to usurp the estab- 
lished century-old water laws of Colorado 
and other states; and 

Whereas, the extent, broadness, and time 
period of federal regulations under some pro- 
gram alternatives have caused grave con- 
cern in the Senate Agriculture, Natural Re- 
sources, and Energy Committee, the House 
Agriculture, Livestock, and Natural Re- 
sources Committee, and the House Game, 
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Fish and Parks Committee of the Colorado 
General Assembly; now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the Fifty- 
second General Assembly of the State of 
Colorado, the House of Representatives con- 
curring herein: 

(1) That the United States Department of 
Agriculture continue its existing program 
policies of voluntary assistance to farmers 
and ranchers and refrain from imposing 
mandatory national soil and water resource 
standards and regulations upon individual 
farmers and ranchers. 

(2) That any soil and water resource con- 
servation program, as it applies to Colo- 
rado, have as its main objective conservation 
of land and water resources to preserve and 
increase the production capacity of agricul- 
tural lands. 

(3) That the USDA not utilize regulations 
or cross-compliance strategies or any other 
measures that would increase the cost of pro- 
duction for farmers and ranchers. 

(4) That the USDA not impose additional 
mandatory national standards and regula- 
tions for soil and water resource conserva- 
tion which cause complexity and confusion 
relating to water quality and other resource 
aspects regulated by the United States En- 
vironmental Protection Agency and which 
would Interfere with and tend to usurp the 
established century-old water laws of Colo- 
rado and other states. 

(5) That the USDA extend the response 
deadline to the Resource Conservation Act 
Response Analysis Center from March 28 to 
May 30, 1980. 

Be it further resolved, That copies of this 
Resolution be forwarded to the United States 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Resource 
Conservation Act Response Analysis Center 
in the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the United States Secretary of the In- 
terior, the United States Senate Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry Committee, the 
United States Senate Energy and Natural 
Resources Committee, the United States 
House Agriculture Committee, the United 
States House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, the members of Congress from 
the State of Colorado, the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of each of the states of Alaska, 
Arizona, California, Hawaii, Idaho, Kansas, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming, and 
the President of the Nebraska legislature.@ 


TRIBUTE TO THURGOOD 
MARSHALL 


@ Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, many 
years ago, a Baltimore utility company 
decided to install an electric pole on a 
corner of Dolphin and Division streets. 
The company expected that it would be 
a simple and routine task. But they were 
in for a surprise. The spot the company 
had picked was on the sidewalk directly 
in front of a popular neighborhood gro- 
cery store owned by a black couple. 
Much to the dismay of the company, 
that couple did not want their sidewalk 
cluttered up by a utility pole. The wife 
of the store owner refused to let the em- 
ployees of the electric company install 
the pole. The utility was forced to go to 
court and get an order authorizing the 
job. Rather than acquiesce, the woman 
placed her rocking chair over the spot 
selected for the pole; she refused to 
move. Weeks passed, but she would not 
budge. As her grandson has noted, she 
emerged finally as the victor of what 
may have been the first successful sit- 
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down strike in Maryland. Her name was 
Annie Marshall. 

Mrs. Marshall was the grandmother 
of Thurgood Marshall. Those of us who 
have followed Justice Marshall’s re- 
markable career over the years know his 
tenacity. This story indicates that tenac- 
ity is a natural inheritance. He and his 
grandmother had much in common. 
Both attained their objectives because of 
their unyielding commitment to what 
they believed. This dedication and per- 
severance have helped Thurgood Mar- 
shall carve out a record as an advocate 
and jurist virtually unparalleled in 
American history. In recognition of his 
record of accomplishment, Justice Mar- 
shall’s hometown—Baltimore, Md.—is 
dedicating a statue of him next week. 

It is especially fitting that Justice 
Marshall will be honored on May 16, 
1980—just 1 day before our Nation cele- 
brates the 26th anniversary of the U.S. 
Supreme Court’s historic decision in 
Brown against Board of Education of 
Topeka. No one else had a greater hand 
in shaping the events which led to the 
Court’s finally abandoning the “separate 
but equal” doctrine on which the Court 
had put its imprimatur 58 years earlier. 
Thurgood Marshall and his colleagues 
at the NAACP Legal Defense and Educa- 
tional Fund had put the case for racial 
equality before the Court. And, the Court 
had listened. The nine Justices unani- 
mously and emphatically rejected the 
notion that some persons in this Nation 
are more equal than others. 

Brown was a landmark decision. It 
marked the beginning of a vital phase of 
the American civil rights movement, It 
breathed new vitality into the constitu- 
tional guarantees of equal protection un- 
der law. It stung a Nation’s conscience; 
it provided much of the impetus for the 
judicial and legislative “civil rights” 
revolution of the 1950’s and 1960's. It ir- 
revocably altered the American way of 
life. 

But, Brown was more than a begin- 
ning. It was also an end. In the words 
of Judge Robert Carter, one of Mar- 
shall’s closest advisers in the NAACP: 

Brown, of course, represented the culmina- 
tion of many years of Justice Marshall's 
work as a brilliantly successful civil rights 
lawyer. It marked the fruition of an ex- 
tended effort to forge, through court deci- 
sions a constitutional doctrine defining the 
due process and equal protection guarantees 
of the Constitution as dynamic instruments 
capable of effectively removing all real life 
impediments to the various forms, remnants 
and vestiges of racial discrimination. 


But, for Thurgood Marshall, this effort 
to achieve racial equality through the 
courts began long before Brown. In fact, 
it began in his native Baltimore during 
the depression. It was then that the 
Howard Law School graduate hung out 
his shingle on 4 Redwood Street, and 
became one of a handful of black law- 
yers in the city. And, it did not take long 
for young Thurgood Marshall to make 
his presence felt. 

Teaming with his mentor Charles 
Houston, noted civil rights lawyer and 
dean of the Howard University Law 
School, in 1935 Marshall challenged the 
policy of the University of Maryland 
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Law School prohibiting the admission 
of students solely because of their race. 
As a result of their efforts, the first black 
was admitted to the State law school. It 
must have been a particularly satisfying 
victory for Thurgood Marshall who just 
a few years earlier, had himself not even 
sought admission to the University of 
Maryland Law School because of the 
school’s discriminatory admissions poli- 
cy at that time. This was the first of 
many great civil rights victories for 
Thurgood Marshall. 

Shortly after his victory in the Mary- 
land Law School case, Justice Marshall 
began a meteoric rise up the ladder of the 
NAACP. In rapid succession he became 
assistant special counsel, special counsel 
and finally in 1940, when the NAACP Le- 
gal Defense and Educational Fund was 
established as the legal arm of the 
NAACP, he was named its director-coun- 
sel. He served in this latter capacity un- 
til President Kennedy nominated him in 
1961 to the Federal bench. 

During his years with the NAACP, 
Thurgood Marshall cut a wide swath 
through segregated America. He was a 
figure to be reckoned with. Courthouses 
had a way of filling up when the word got 
out that Thurgood Marshall was coming 
to town. He adhered to the rule of the law 
and used it to attack racial segregation 
wherever he found it. Thurgood Marshall 
and his colleagues at the fund challenged 
virtually every form of discrimination. 
They brought cases involving voting 
rights, public accommodations, housing, 
recreational facilities, the fair applica- 
tion of our criminal laws and educational 
opportunities at all levels. The victories 
were many and satisfying. The defeats 
few and bitter. But, the losses never les- 
sened the future Justice’s resolve to push 
forward. And, push he did. In fact, he is 
credited with victories in 29 of the 32 
cases he argued on behalf of the NAACP 
before the Supreme Court. 


During his tenure as director-counsel, 
Justice Marshall engineered the fund’s 
stunning victories. But, he would be the 
first to admit that he had many allies 
in developing the fund’s legal strategy 
and implementing it in courts through- 
out the country. At that time, the fund 
was blessed with a wealth of legal talent, 
including Robert Carter, Jack Greenberg, 
Spottswood Robinson and James Nabrit 
and Charles Black, Jr. They all worked 
together, but, as Professor Black has re- 
called, their discussions “were to advise 
and inform the mind of Thurgood Mar- 
shall. He (Marshall) made the decisions. 
No votes were taken. He took the respon- 
sibility. There was never any doubt who 
was in charge.” And, the most momen- 
tous decision that Marshall made with 
the advice of his trusted colleagues was 
whether the time was right to make a 
frontal attack on the “separate but 
equal” doctrine set down in Plessy 
against Ferguson. 


The victory in Brown was the high 
water mark of Thurgood Marshall's 
career at the NAACP; but, his efforts as 
a legal advocate for minority rights did 
not stop there. Prior to his appointment 
to the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, Marshall directed sev- 
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eral more significant legal battles. In 
addition to cases in which the court ex- 
tended the Brown rationale to public 
transportation and recreational facili- 
ties, Marshall was involved deeply in the 
landmark case of Cooper against Aaron. 
In Cooper, the court unanimously re- 
jected delaying tactics by Arkansas 
school officials and reiterated that Brown 
was the law of the land and must be 
obeyed by all. 

During his 3% years on the second 
circuit, Judge Marshall made a success- 
ful transition from advocate to magis- 
trate. In fact, while serving on the court 
of appeals he compiled the remarkable 
record of never having one of his 118 
majority opinions reversed. At 57, he 
seemed destined to finish his profes- 
sional career on the second circuit. 

But, President Lyndon Johnson had 
other ideas. His first was to appoint 
Judge Marshall on July 13, 1965 to be 
Solicitor General of the United States. 
Once again, Thurgood Marshall found 
himself in the familiar confines of the 
U.S. Supreme Court; 2 years later, 
President Johnson had another idea. He 
nominated Thurgood Marshall to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

In making his nomination, President 
Johnson said: 

I believe he has already earned his place in 
history, but I think that it will be greatly 
enhanced by his service on the Court. I 
believe he earned the appointment. He is 
best qualified by training and very valuable 
service to the country. I believe that it is 
the right thing to do, the right time to do 
it, the right man and the right place. 


So, for the third time in his career, 
Thurgood Marshall appeared before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee as a Presi- 
dential nominee. This number of appear- 
ances prompted a majority of the com- 
mittee to note: 

In the history of the Senate there prob- 
ably has never been any nominee for any 
judicial position who has received more mi- 
nute and searching examination. The nomi- 
nee’s (prior) appearances ... have been 
most revealing. The very curtain of his soul 
has been parted, its full width opening to 
view his character, his philosophy, and the 
quality of his judicial temperament. This 
view, at this critical point in time, has shown 
Judge Marshall's unique qualifications to 
sit on the Nation's highest Court, and to en- 
force her laws and protect her Constitution 
fairly, fully and faithfully. 


On August 30, 1967, the Senate con- 
firmed Thurgood Marshall to the Su- 
preme Court by a vote of 69 to 11. 

In his years on the Supreme Court, 
Justice Marshall has amply justified 
President Johnson's faith in him and 
the faith of the Nation. 

Every new Justice brings years of ex- 
perience, professional and personal, to 
the Supreme Court. These experiences 
help shape both his views on the Con- 
stitution and, ultimately, the role he 
will play on the Court. Few Justices, 
however, come to the Supreme Court 
with a lifetime of experiences compar- 
able to those of Justice Marshall. None 
have played such a crucial role in the 
effort to eradicate segregation in Amer- 
ica. And none have themselves been 
the objects of such brutal discrimina- 
tion. Thurgood Marshall brought a 
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unique perspective to the Court—a per- 
spective which the court needed. He 
was, as President Johnson had pre- 
dicted, the right man in the right place 
at the right time. It was the right thing 
to do. 

Federal Judge Irving Kaufman said: 

Thurgood (Marshall) was able to sear the 
nation’s conscience and move hearts formerly 
strangled by hoary intransigence. And, be- 
cause of him, we are all more free. 


That is the ultimate tribute in a 
democratic society. Thurgood Marshall 
has earned it. 


GRAIN EMBARGO IMPACT 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
submit for the Recorp a copy of Senate 
Joint Resolution No. 7 adopted by the 
52d General Assembly of the State of 
Colorado. 

In this resolution, the Colorado Gen- 
eral Assembly examines the impact the 
grain embargo can have on agricultural 
producers and recommends policies to 
offset adverse consequences of the em- 
bargo. 

I encourage my colleagues to review 
this statement from the Colorado legis- 
lature. 

The joint resolution follows: 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 7 

Whereas, a threat to our national security 
and to the independence of the people of 
Afghanistan exists because of the Soviet Un- 
ion invasion; and 

Whereas, as a result of this aggressive ac- 
tion by the Soviet Union, the President of 
the United States has declared an embargo 
against the sale of United States grains to 
the Soviet Union as necessary for our na- 
tional security; and 

Whereas, this embargo could create a severe 
financial burden for U.S. Agricultural pro- 
ducers that should be equally shared by all 
citizens of the United States; and 

Whereas, agriculture is a basic industry in 
the United States and its financial well being 
is 5 to the economy of this nation; 
an 

Whereas, the efficient production of food 
and fiber by American agriculture provides 
food for export as well as abundant supplies 
for domestic consumption; and 

Whereas, a vigorous and financially healthy 
agricultural industry must be based on an 
unencumbered market system which provides 
an equitable return for the labor, capital, and 
maintenance inputs of America’s farmers and 
ranchers; and 

Whereas, the freezing of grain sales to the 
Soviet Union could cause this nation to lose 
billions of dollars and could cause the loss 
of the foreign market which has been de- 
veloped at great cost to the industry; now, 
therefore, 

Be It Resolved by the Senate of the Fifty- 
second General Assembly of the State of 
Colorado, the House Of Representatives con- 
curring herein: 

That the President and Congress of the 
United States are strongly urged to carry out 
emergency measures to reduce the severity 
of the embargo through the following means: 

“(1) Increasing the export credit budget; 

(2) Providing incentives to encourage pro- 
caoniou of alcohol fuels from farm products; 
an 

(3) Expanding the embargo to other items 


of export to make the embargo more effecti 
and equitable. ii TE 


Be it further resolved, That copies of this 
resolution be transmitted to — President 
and Vice President of the United States, the 
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Secretary of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the United States House and 
Senate Agriculture Committees, each mem- 
ber of the Colorado Congressional Delegation, 
the President of the Senate and Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of each of the 
states of Alaska, Arizona, California, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, and Wyo- 
ming and to the President of the Nebraska 
legislature.@ 


CHEMICAL WARFARE AND THE 
GENEVA CONVENTION 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, for the past 
2 months, I have spoken in this Chamber 
about atrocities committed in South 
Yemen, Vietnam, Cambodia and, most 
recently, Afghanistan by the Soviet Un- 
ion—atrocities with which we are only 
vaguely familiar and against which we 
have virtually no defense. I am speaking 
about the use of chemical warfare. The 
Senator from Kansas has repeatedly 
called upon the State Department and 
the Administration to direct the UN 
Committee on Disarmament to begin an 
investigation of the Soviet role in Af- 
ghanistan with regard to chemical war- 
fare. Unfortunately, in the wake of new 
developments in Iran, there has yet to 
be a serious attempt made by either the 
State Department or the administration 
to address the implications of this inter- 
national crime. 

I suppose the old cliche, “out of sight, 
out of mind” too often rings true. But it 
is the feeling of the Senator from Kansas 
that these blasphemies against humanity 
may not be out of sight for long if we 
continue to allow the suspected use of 
chemical and perhaps even biological 
warfare by the Russians to continue un- 
questioned. 

A CAUTIOUS APPROACH 


While it may have been wise at first to 
approach the issue cautiously when re- 
ports were still unproven on the use of 
nerve gas in Afghanistan, the accident at 
Sverdlovsk last spring makes it extremely 
difficult to ignore or deny the Soviets’ 
chemical/biological venturism. When 
over 1,000 citizens die within hours in 
one city, it becomes increasingly difficult 
to deny that biological research is being 
done. And when a government refuses 
to explain this ghastly occurrence to ex- 
pectant conference members in Geneva, 
it becomes a deadly risk to continue to 
trust that government in critical nego- 
tiations. 


The West has for too long assumed 
more than its share of responsibility for 
keeping channels of communication open 
with the Soviets. We have been misled, 
lied to, ignored and yet we have con- 
tinued to jump at every opportunity that 
presented itself to concede to Soviet de- 
mands. The Soviet track record on agree- 
ments with the United States has been 
marked with reception and disrespect. 
They have stoically accepted our uni- 
lateral concessions, while snickering be- 
hind their hands. If this is to become the 
premise on which future negotiations are 
to be based, it is clear to the Senator 
from Kansas that the talks of long past 
are null and void and the prospect for 
future communication is gloomy. 
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BUSINESS AS USUAL IN SPITE OF LETHAL GAS 


The administration has recently of- 
fered tough rhetoric against the Soviet 
Union since the invasion of Afghanistan 
opened their eyes to a long standing, 
tough reality. However, the President 
continues to offer ceilings on defense that 
allow little or no real growth after infia- 
tion. Vice President MonpaLe has publicly 
conceded the Soviets’ use of “lethal gas.” 
Yet, the administration has conducted 
its diplomatic relations in a business-as- 
usual fashion that some in the press have 
even gone so far as to suggest amounts 
to trying to “cover up Soviet germ war- 
fare capability.” While few can deny that 
politicking is an integral part of our 
system of government, overt attempts at 
manipulating world events to suit an ad- 
ministration’s political needs is utterly 
without justification. 

If Geneva is to be the site and occasion 
for communicating and negotiating on 
biological and chemical warfare, it seems 
that one of the basic goals of the con- 
ference should be to utilize that oppor- 
tunity to ask some simple and direct 
questions on the way in which chemicals 
are being used and the extent to which 
they are being developed in partcipating 
countries. The inability and/or unwill- 
ingness of the Soviet Union to answer 
these questions makes the conference a 
farce and the questions a waste of time. 

The Geneva conference is one of the 
few active communication conduits be- 
tween the West and the Kremlin since 
the invasion of Afghanistan. That, in it- 
self, might seem enough to insure its con- 
tinued viability and stature despite the 
costs. It is American policy to maintain 
the framework of U.S.-U.S.S.R. negotia- 
tions intact. 

However, a closer examination of this 
relationship reveals that we are building 
our future on shaky ground. Within the 
past year, over 1,000 have died mysteri- 
ously and quickly at Sverdlovsk. There 
has yet to be a satisfactory explanation 
of the deadly anthrax spores which 
caused the mass epidemic. The Soviets 
can ignore our questions as probing 
obtrusively into their internal affairs, but 
as fellow human beings, transcending 
nationality, we are owed an explanation. 

Mr. President, as stated before on 
previous occasions, the Senator from 
Kansas does not suggest or condone a 
U.S. response in the form of develop- 
ment of our own chemical arsenals. 
Steps in this direction would virtually 
insure a U.S. fate similar to that of the 
Soviets. There is an appropriate and 
needed response, however—one which 
should be employed immediately. Once 
again, I call upon the administration 
and the State Department to analyze 
the facts and publicly recognize that we 
have a serious problem. Only then can 
we begin to structure an adequate de- 
fense against biological and chemical 
weapons. Tough rhetoric will do little if 
we continue to ignore this dangerous 
th eat to our existence. A failure to re- 
act may be more fatal to America than 
the nuclear arms race that has received 
so much more attention and which we 
have feared for so long. 
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DESIGNATION OF AMMONIA AS A 
TOXIC POLLUTANT 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
submit for the Recorp a copy of Senate 
Joint Resolution No. 21 adopted by the 
52d General Assembly of the State of 
Colorado. 

This resolution, points out the problem 
of a proposed designation of ammonia as 
a toxic pollutant. The legislature con- 
tends such designation and resulting 
nationwide standards would ignore local 
conditions which can greatly affect the 
degree to which ammonia is or is not a 
water quality problem. This resolution 
contains a list of such factors and I am 
sure my colleagues who have heard their 
constitutents on this issue will find the 
Colorado legislature’s statement of in- 
terest. 

The joint resolution follows: 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 21 

Whereas, the United States Environmental 
Protection Agency is proposing to designate 
ammonia as a toxic pollutant under the 
“Feueral Water Pollution Control Act”; and 

Whereas, such a designation, based upon 
a stringent nationwide standard, would 
amount to an arbitrary and capricious act 
by the Environmental Protection Agency 
without consideration of the following fac- 
tors: 

(a) The form of ammonia, whether union- 
ized or total; 

(b) The extent of concentration; 

(c) The economic cost of compliance after 
designation; 

(d) The use of the best available tech- 
nology economically achievable for effluent 
limitations; 

(e) The variations in water temperature, 
the Ph level, the natural presence of am- 
monia in streams, and other stream char- 
acteristics; 

(f) The types of aquatic biota present in 
various streams; 

(g) Low stream flow conditions, which 
are often present in Colorado and other 
western states; and 

(h) The substantial differences between 
total ammonia and other designated toxic 
pollutants and that total ammonia does 
not cause cancer, is not an accumulative 
chemical, is biodegradable, and is non- 
mutating; and 

Whereas, such a designation would result 
in nationwide influxible stream standards 
affecting publicly owned treatment works as 
well as industrial users and thereby would 
cause severe economic and social impact upon 
local governments, with little or no addi- 
tional protection of water quality; and 

Whereas, Colorado and other states would 
be usurped of the power to enact provisions 
on the discharge of ammonia which are 
adapted to the nature of the various re- 
ceiving waters and needs to be protected; 
and 

Whereas, the effect of designating total 
ammonia as a toxic pollutant may actually 
cause a water quality decradation by a show- 
ing that an “aquatic life” use classification 
is not economically attainable for a stream; 
now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the Fifty- 
second General Assembly of the State of 
Colorado, the House of Representatives con- 
curring herein: 

That the United States Environmental 
Protection Agency should not designate to- 
tal ammonia as a toxic pollutant under the 
“Federal Water Pollution Control Act”, and 
that the members of the Congress of the 
United States from the state of Colorado 
employ any means at their disposal to urge 
the Environmental Protection Agency not 
to cause severe economic and social damages 
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to the several states by the designation of 
total ammonia as a toxic pollutant. 

Be it further resolved, That copies of this 
Resolution be sent to the Administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency, to the 
Director of the Criteria Standards Division 
of the Office of Water Planning and Stand- 
ards, E.P.A., and to each member of the 
Congress of the United States from the State 
of Colorado.@ 


U.S. COMPETITIVENESS—REMARKS 
BY SENATOR RIBICOFF 


@ Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, my es- 
teemed colleague, Senator Risicorr, the 
senior Senator from Connecticut, has 
addressed a fundamental problem for 
our country: Seriously declining pro- 
ductivity and competitiveness in an in- 
creasingly complex and competitive 
world. He has done so in typically in- 
sightful and practical remarks delivered 
at the recently concluded Conference on 
U.S. Competitiveness held at Harvard 
University on April 26, 1980. 

Most significantly, Senator RIBICOFF 
calls for a national plan for productiv- 
ity for America and he urges that de- 
velopment of the plan should be a prin- 
cipal objective of whomever is the Presi- 
dent for the next 4 years. In his re- 
marks, he lists the following actions 
that should be a part of any such 
agenda. I list them here because each of 
them merits close and serious considera- 
tion. 

First a national awareness that produc- 
tivity is a priority and that efforts to im- 
prove it require broad national support; 

Incentives, in the general sense of the 
term, should be available to redirect our 
attention to U.S. competitiveness; 

Tax provisions to encourage both capital 
formation and innovation are necessary; 

The effort to re-examine Government reg- 
ulations with a fresh perspective must be 
continued. Where regulation is needed it 
must be achieved at minimum cost and 
lessened administrative burden; 

Research and development, once a prime 
concern in U.S. industry, needs more sup- 
port and should be considered an invest- 
ment in tomorrow's production; 

Special industries, especially those in 
technologically advanced products, may re- 
quire particular attention to be sure that 
the United States retains its leadership; 

Our anti-trust laws may require adjust- 
ment to allow U.S. corporations to compete 
effectively abroad as other nations do, per- 
mitting certain practices we would nor- 
mally discourage at home in terms of com- 
bined corporate marketing strategies. 


Because Senator Rrsicorr’s remarks 
are especially timely and pertinent, I 
ask that they be included in the RECORD 
in full. I commend them to my col- 
leagues. 

The remarks follow: 

REMARKS BY SENATOR ABE RIBICOFF 
INTRODUCTION 

This conference poses a crucial question, 
and the answer is yes, the U.S. can remain 
competitive. 

I am impressed with the enthusiasm of 
this group. There is among us a conviction 
that the United States is in a watershed 
period which will fundamentally affect our 
future. Many people here have been con- 
cerned about U.S. competitiveness for years. 
The issue is now more widely seen as serious 
and requiring concerted action. It is this 
sense among us of eagerness and impatience 
for action that I find encouraging. It is in- 
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deed time to turn this country around. We 
can certainly restore a competitive edge to 
America if we are honest about the depth 
of our problem and resolute in our deter- 
mination to get moving. 

In facing the question of productivity and 
competitiveness, it is painful for Americans 
to realize that we are not “Number One” in 
current performance. Economic progress, 
growth, and the better technology once 
synonymous with “American know-how“ are 
part of our self image as a nation. To realize 
the truth and to pull a person or corpora- 
tion out of a rut, the first step is to take 
account of the problem. The United States 
needs such an honest assessment. The Joint 
Economics Committee report is an excellent 
starting point for such candor. I am sure 
that there are others. They must be widely 
circulated and understood. The fact is that 
the U.S., while still a productive nation on 
an absolute scale, is rapidly losing its lead. 
Our OECD partners are rapidly closing the 
gap end have been doing so for a decade. 
Some of them will beat us before this decade 
is finished if they and we continue at present 
rates. That message ought to knock the 
complacency out of anyone still content with 
U.S. economic security. 


After the scope of the problem is realized, 
some perspective might be healthy. The 
United States has a good position from 
which to compete. Our domestic resources 
include a strong industrial and agricultural 
base, a variety of domestic energy resources, 
an educated and skilled manpower base, and 
the largest national market in the world. 
Moreover, we have a political system capable 
of responding to new challenges. A nation 
which has sustained two world wars end a 
major depression in this century yet led the 
international post-war recovery is not with- 
out resilience and spunk. The American peo- 
ple may have frustrations, but we are cer- 
tainly capable of fighting hard when we get 
tracked onto a good, serious battle. 


I occasionally hear productivity being dis- 
cussed in terms of ideology or cast in a lib- 
eral or conservative perspective. My perspec- 
tive, frankly, is simply practical. When a 
ship steams along in good order it can carry 
all sorts of cargo and work many ports. But 
when there is trouble in the engine room, 
taking care of the power system becomes 
the first priority. The question is whether 
our economy will be strong enough to thrive, 
to compete, to adjust to new realities, and 
to provide for both the common defense and 
the social benefit of the nation. This is a na- 
tional problem facing all of us, parties and 
political philosophies notwithstanding. We 
all face the practical matter of revitalizing 
the engine which drives our economy. 

THE INTERNATIONAL DIMENSION 

We will bring to the problem of competi- 
tiveness our own perspective and special 
concern. I am especially worried by the in- 
ternational economic situation and the state 
of U.S. leadership. The future is less en- 
couraging than we had hoped. The United 
States and the other industrialized nations 
will have high rates of inflation for several 
years. Inflation destroys social fabric and 
makes insecure, desperate competitors out 
of both individuals and nations. We will 
have higher energy prices sapping our 
strength. We will face slower rates of growth 
and slackened demand, thereby denying to 
all the OECD partners the benefits of ex- 
ternal economic strength and growing mar- 
kets. The third world nations will find their 
hopes for growth and their escape from 
poverty and energy costs resisted by a slow- 
moving and defensive set of industrialized 
nations. Those institutions such as the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank which have until now acted with the 
confidence that the United States and others 
provided both strength and encouragement 
will need renewed inspiration. In sum, there 
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are serious problems deeply imbedded in the 
international economic system. 

This projection is grim. In the modern 
world “ecopolitics” and now “petropolitics” 
share equal status with geopolitics in the af- 
fairs of nations. A safe and prosperous world 
demands the effective leadership of the 
United States with a strong economy, a 
healthy currency within a sound monetary 
system, and a fair and functional relation- 
ship among trading nations. In this interde- 
pendent world our economies are tied and 
they depend on each other. Right now the 
world’s tariffs have never been lower and 
the Toyko Round of trade negotiations has 
recently brought into play a new set of 
rules of the road to reduce non-tariff bar- 
riers. The IMF has proved its ability to 
cushion severe balance of payments strains 
and to apply both relief and common sense 
to nations in need. And the World Bank and 
regional and bilateral aid programs have 
directed increased flows of capital to pro- 
ductive enterprises in the third world. These 


systems are sound, but they face enormous 


challenges. The size of world debt is alarm- 
ing, and some countries are at the point 
of near bankruptcy. The constant threat of 
protectionism, the increasing costs and de- 
creasing certainty of supply of oil, and the 
prospect of more regional instability are 
enough to sober any optimist. 

A weak United States in such a world is 
bad news for everyone. All of this while our 
economy is stagnant, inflation runs on, and 
our competitive position worsens. Our ex- 
perlences in the electronics industry, in 
television and shipbuilding, in cameras and 
automobiles, may not be lessons learned but 
rather forewarnings. 

It is time that we looked down the road 
at the business machine Industries, at com- 
puters and aircraft and other advanced tech- 
nology, and decided what shape we want to 
be in five or ten years from now. As a na- 
tion we lack that long term perspective. Such 


goals must be understood, translated into 
policy, and then defended against all the 
short term compromises which weaken any 
plan not vigorously protected. 

We cannot allow ourselves to ignore the 


decline in our international economic 
strength which is as threatening as military 
action to a safe United States and a healthy 
Western world. 

THE NATIONAL AGENDA 


The question of U.S. competitiveness must 
be seen as a national political issue, not as 
just a businessman's complaint or an econ- 
omist’s projection. We have in plenary 
session documented the seriousness of the 
challenge. We have learned from Mil Batten 
that the Garth Associates poll finds the U.S. 
public not just ready but eager for real 
action. Later this morning we will learn 
what the panels have concluded about the 
ramifications of our productivity lag. The 
job facing us is to rally @ nation back to 
economic strength. The message this group 
at Harvard should send forth is that the 
U.S. competitive position is a national issue 
during this election year. 

Whoever is President for the next four 
years owes the nation a plan for productivity 
in America. The Democratic Party and the 
Republican Party must have in their plat- 
forms effective recommendations to improv- 
ing productivity. Any candidate for Congress 
or the Senate must pay as much attention 
to a competitive program as to inflation and 
defense and energy. I am sure from our work 
so far that we will have some concrete rec- 
ommendations from this bipartisan group 
for future action. An issue of this magnitude 
does not lend itself to a unified remedy at 
this early stage. But there can be a unity of 
purpose bringing together the differing per- 
spectives represented here. From our discus- 
sions it is obvious that among the actions 
required will be these: 
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First a national awareness that produc- 
tivity is a priority and that efforts to improve 
it require broad national support; 

Incentives, in the general sense of the 
term, should be available to redirect our at- 
tention to U.S. competitiveness; 

Tax provisions to encourage both capital 
formation and innovation are necessary; 

The effort to re-examine Government reg- 
ulation with a fresh perspective must be 
continued. Where regulation is needed it 
must be achieved at minimum cost and less- 
ened administrative burden; 

Research and development, once a prime 
concern in U.S. industry, needs more support 
and should be considered an investment in 
tomorrow’s production; 

Special industries, especially those in tech- 
nologically advanced products, may require 
particular attention to be sure that the 
United States retains its leadership; 

Our anti-trust’ laws may require adjust- 
ment to allow U.S. corporations to compete 
effectively abroad as other nations do, per- 
mitting certain practices we would normally 
discourage at home in terms of combined 
corporate marketing strategies. 

All of these factors and perhaps others 
should be part of a comprehensive package. 
It would be wrong to delay action until a 
consensus is reached on a complete produc- 
tivity program. Such a consensus will take 
time and will require a thorough airing of 
different perspectives from business, labor, 
and all the affected parts of our society. I 
am sure from my experience on the Finance 
Committee that economists will continue to 
offer differing projections and analyses 
throughout the debate; economists never 
seem to agree with one another, We can start 
with preliminary steps which are recommend- 
ed by common sense, and we can use some 
pilot programs. 

I believe that this conference has an op- 
portunity. We can send forth 8 message that 
the United States must restore a competi- 
tive edge to its economy. We must do so to 
fight inflation, to create jobs, to lift our rate 
of growth, and to sustain both our national 
position and the strength of the interna- 
tional economic system. It is essential that 
the United States look at this serious chal- 
lenge with a national perspective which will 
require a concerted effort from all Americans, 
I believe that the American people will wel- 
come a call to action and the opportunity to 
work for a better tomorrow. 

Let the message from Harvard in April of 
1980 be that a group of leaders from the 
private sector and labor, from the Senate and 
the House, and from the academic world and 
the media, agree that our nation has an un- 
met priority. We ask the question whether 
the U.S. can remain competitive. A statement 
from us will serve as a catalyst during this 
political year. This challenge must be on the 
national agenda. The future of our country 
depends on our being equal to the task to 
remain competitive. And I am confident that 
the United States will meet that challenge.@ 


PUBLIC LANDS MANAGEMENT 


@ Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
call attention of the Senate to House 
Joint Resolution No. 1006 adopted by 
the 52d General Assembly of the State 
of Colorado. 

This resolution reflects the growing 
frustration in the West over the man- 
agement of public lands by the Federal 
Government. What is often overlooked 
is the tremendous impact Federal policies 
have on the Western States. In Colorado, 
35.6 percent of the acreage of the State 
is owned by the Federal Government. For 
other Western States the percentage of 
federally owned land is much higher: 
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63.7 percent in Idaho; 87.6 percent in 
Nevada; 65.1 percent in Utah, 44.2 per- 
cent in Arizona; 52.5 percent in Oregon, 
46 percent in California; 48.6 percent in 
Wyoming, and 90.5 percent in Alaska. 

In this resolution, the Colorado Gen- 
eral Assembly is supporting a multistate 
study to analyze the impact of placing 
these lands under State jurisdiction. I 
am sure such a study would be a valu- 
able addition to the current debate and 
commend this resolution to my col- 
leagues. 

The joint resolution follows: 

House Jornr RESOLUTION No. 1006 


Whereas, a vast percentage of the land in 
the western United States is public land 
owned or controlled, together with the min- 
erals and energy resources contained there- 
in, by the federal government, and approxi- 
mately ninety-three percent of all land con- 
trolled by the federal government is located 
in the twelve western states; and 

Whereas, There has recently been growing 
concern among the residents of the western 
states regarding the constitutionality of such 
ownership and control and the practical effi- 
ciency of continued federal ownership or con- 
trol of such public land; and 

Whereas, In several western states legisla- 
tion is under consideration which is designed 
to claim state ownership of certain of such 
public lands, and Nevada has passed legisla- 
tion laying claim to certain public lands, and 
there is before the Congress of the United 
States a bill providing for the conveyance of 
federally owned unreserved and unappropri- 
ated lands to the states; and 

Whereas, Approximately thirty-six percent 
of Colorado's total land areas is owned or 
controlled by the federal government, of 
which approximately eight million three 
hundred thousand acres are managed by the 
Bureau of Land Management, and conse- 
quently there is in Colorado a growing inter- 
est in and concern with the subject of laying 
claim to such public lands, exclusive of lands 
located within national parks and national 
monuments, land used for military purposes, 
and lands designated as Indian reservations; 
and 

Whereas, There is the need for a study 
and analysis of the effect and impact of di- 
vesting the federal government of such pub- 
lic lands and placing control and jurisdic- 
tion of such public lands in state govern- 
ments; now, therefore, 

Be it Resolved by the House of Represent- 
atives of the Fifty-second General Assembly 
of the State of Colorado, the Senate con- 
curring herein: 

That the General Assembly include in the 
legislative appropriation for the fiscal year 
1980-81 an amount sufficient to allow Colo- 
rado to join in and to defray Colorado's share 
of the cost of a multistate study designed to 
analyze the effect and impact of the divesti- 
ture of public lands from the federal gov- 
ernment and the placement of control and 
jurisdiction of such public lands in the 
states. 

Be it Further Resolved, That copies of this 
resolution be sent to the President of the 
United States, each member of the Congress 
of the United States from the State of Colo- 
rado, the United States Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the United States Secretary of the 
Interior, the United States Senate Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry Committee, the 
United States Energy and Natural Resources 
Committee, the United States House Agricul- 
ture Committee, the United States House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of each of the 
states of Alaska, Arizona, California, Hawail, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Ore- 
gon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 
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TRIBUTE TO SERVICEMEN KILLED 
IN ABORTED RESCUE MISSION 


@ Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
join my colleagues, the President of the 
United States, and all Americans in 
mourning the death of the eight soldiers 
who were recently killed in the aborted 
rescue mission in Iran. 

Two of these brave men who lost their 
lives for the flag were from Georgia. 
Marine S. Sgt. Dewey L. Johnson was 
a resident of Dublin, and Air Force Capt. 
Lyn D. McIntosh was from Valdosta. On 
behalf of my fellow Georgians, I salute 
all of these soldiers for their courage 
and valor, and express to their families 
and loved ones our deepest sympathy and 
prayers. s 


THE IMPORTANCE OF OIL SHALE 


@ Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
submit for the Recorp a copy of Senate 
Joint Resolution No. 18 adopted by the 
52d General Assembly of the State of 
Colorado. 

In this resolution, the Colorado Gen- 
eral Assembly discusses both the impor- 
tance of shale oil resources in the West 
and some of the impediments to full de- 
velopment of this resource. I urge my col- 
leagues to take a moment to review the 
position of the Colorado legislature on 
this critical energy question. 

The joint resolution follows: 

SENATZ JOINT RESOLUTION No. 18 


Whereas, the President of the United States 
and the Congress of the United States have 
called for accelerating the rate of develop- 
ment of alternative energy sources; and 

Whereas, the national dependence on im- 
ported oil has reached an alarming percent- 
age of our total petroleum requirements; 
and 

Whereas, the supply of imported petroleum 
is becoming increasingly unreliable and 
costly; and 

Whereas, the enormous oil shale resources 
in Colorado and Utah afford the most likely 
opportunity for shale oil to become a sig- 
nificant alternative source of energy; and 

Whereas, the ability to provide for offsite 
location of plant sites, processed shale dis- 
posal, and other oil shale facilities can en- 
hance efficient resource recovery and sound 
environmental planning and is in the public 
interest; and 

Whereas, in order to become more energy 
self-sufficient and have the ability to produce 
adequate supplies of petroleum products for 
our nation, it is essential that the nation’s 
industries be authorized by the Congress of 
the United States to employ the most effi- 
cient technological resource recovery sys- 
tems available; now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the Fifty- 
second General Assembly of the State of 
Colorado, the House of Representatives con- 
curring therein: 

That we, the members of the Fifty-second 
General Assembly of the State of Colorado, 
do urge the members of the Congress of the 
United States from the state of Colorado and 
Utah and the Governors of Colorado and 
Utah to support the passage of federal legis- 
lation to permit the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to grant “surface only“ 
uses on federal lands to serve as oil shale 
plant sites or areas for the disposal of over- 
burden and processed shale, and other spe- 
cial uses. 

Be it further resolved, That copies of this 
Resolution be sent to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of the United 
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States and to each member of the Congress 
of the United States from the states of Colo- 
rado and Utah, to the Governors of the states 
of Colorado and Utah, and to the Secretary 
of the Department of Interior. 


SENATOR SASSER OUTLINES 
SMALL BUSINESS ISSUES 


@ Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, just 
prior to the convening of the White 
House conference in Washington, D.C. 
on January 13-17, 1980, the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. Sasser), who is an 
outstanding member of the Senate Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business, ad- 
dressed the Tennessee delegation to that 
conference. 

Senator Sasser’s remarks on that 
occasion are an impressive statement on 
small business policy issues and legisla- 
tion pending in the Congress designed to 
create a better climate for independent 
enterprise. 

In my view, these thoughtful com- 
ments ought to be called to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and the Nation’s 
small business owners and organizations, 
and I ask that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The remarks follow: 

REMARKS BY SENATOR JIM SASSER 

Thank you very much for the privilege of 
letting me take part in this meeting of the 
Tennessee delegates to the White House Con- 
ference on Small Business. 

I know how hard you have worked over 
the past year, meeting monthly to bring 
your expertise to bear on matters concern- 
ing small business. 

I am pleased—and deeply honored—to be 
with you. 

In 1975 the Wall Street Journal wrote that 
the small entrepreneur was the “forgotten 
man” of American politics. 

“No one is leading a crusade against him, 
and it is probable that no one really wants 
to. He is merely being . . . harassed, ruined 
and bankrupted by a political process that 
takes him for granted and is utterly in- 
different to his problematic condition.” 

You may feel that these statements are 
as true now as they were 5 years ago. They 
are not. Small business still faces problems. 
It is still not appreciated or recognized in 
the national priorities as it should be. 

But since 1975 Congress has moved to 
change attitudes toward small business and 
has begun to recognize small business for 
what it is—a vibrant and vital force in our 
national economy. 

From the moment I first came to Congress 
and especially since I became a member of 
the Small Business Committee, I have taken 
part in these efforts. For the first time since 
the 1940's, Congress is listening to small 
business and has acted in its interest in a 
number of ways. 

For example, the most recent tax bill 
passed by the Congress contained a most 
progressive business tax structure. The new 
schedule provides a maximum tax saving of 
$14,750 per company and a total of $2 billion 
per year in tax relief for the 94% of U.S. 
corporations which earn less than $100,000 
per year. The National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business referred to this change as 
“the most significant tax reform of the last 
40 years.” 

Another important feature contained in 
this same tax bill broadened the investment 
tax credit to provide a 10% credit for renova- 
tion of 20-year-old buildings and single- 
purpose farm structures. 

The capital gains tax has also been 
reformed to benefit small business. From 
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1969 until 1976 maximum tax rates on capi- 
tal gains increased from 25% to a peak of 
49%. Last year a Small Business Committee 
hearing proved that this high tax had dried 
up desperately needed investment capital. 
Congress reacted quickly by accepting the 
committee’s proposal to cut the capital gains 
rates back to 28%, a reduction of 43%. 

By the spring of 1979 more than $500 
million in new venture capital had been 
raised for small enterprises. The National 
Association of Small Business Investment 
Companies wrote that “new, young and 
growing small businesses have hundreds of 
millions of additional dollars available to 
them.” 

Still another reform eliminated the 
so-called “widow's tax.” Until this change, 
a wife who worked alongside her husband in 
& farm or business—but did not make a cash 
contribution—was required to pay estate 
taxes on the full value of the property when 
her husband died. 

A Small Business Committee amendment 
changed this highly unfair law. It gives 
credit for a wife’s labor at the rate of 2% 
per year, up to a maximum of 50%, of the 
total farm or business value for estate tax 
purposes. Beginning last January 1, surviving 
spouses were allowed to claim this credit 
for all past years of labor. 

Another bill that recently passed the Sen- 
ate would allow small businesses which pre- 
vail in civil litigation or administrative pro- 
ceedings against the Federal Government to 
recover their full legal costs, including rea- 
sonable attorney’s fees. Under present law, 
a small businessman must bear all costs of 
litigation involving the Government—even 
if the Government's position is arbitrary, 
frivolous or groundless. 

Many small businessmen simply cannot 
afford the cost of fighting improper or abu- 
sive Government action. As a result, they 
may be coerced into submission not because 
they are wrong—but because they cannot 
afford to prove they are right. 

This bill is now being considered by the 
House Judiciary Committee. It is my sincere 
hope that the House will act quickly. The 
relief is sorely needed. 

Another area of great concern to me and 
my colleagues on the Small Business Com- 
mittee has been the small business share of 
Federal dollars for technical innovation. Of 
the billions doled out each year in research 
and development funds, small business is 
getting less and less. At present, it’s only 
3.5%. 

This meager portion is being given in spite 
of overwhelming evidence which shows that 
small businesses are leaders in innovation 
and technical advancement. According to the 
National Science Foundation, since World 
War II firms with fewer than 1,000 employ- 
ees were responsible for one-half of the 
“most significant new industrial products 
and processes.” Firms with less than 100 
employees produced 24% of such innova- 
tions—and developed 24 times as many major 
innovations per research dollar as did large 
firms. 


My colleagues and I have introduced the 
Small Business Innovation Act of 1979 (S. 
1860). It requires that Federal agencies in- 
crease their support for small businesses to 
a point where these firms receive 10% of 
each agency’s research and development 
funds. It is estimated that this legislation 
could divert over $300 million per year to 
small businesses. 


The climate for innovation must be im- 
proved. Our small innovative firms must be 
nourished to enable us to stem the precipi- 
tous decline in research and development. I 
believe that the innovation title contained 
in S. 1860 is a very positive step in this di- 
rection. I plan to work diligently to see that 
it is passed. 

Another provision of the bill would allow 
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Federal agencies to tailor their regulations 
to fit the scale and abilities of the businesses 
being regulated. It encourages agencies to 
adopt alternatives which reduce the burden 
of compliance for small businesses while still 
accomplishing the goals of the legislation or 
regulations involved. 

The small business enterprise is hit par- 
ticularly hard by excessive regulation. It 
often has neither the financial capability nor 
the legal expertise to cope with the mush- 
rooming regulatory regime. This provision 
seeks to lessen the disproportionate share of 
the regulatory burden that is borne by small 
business. 

Additionally, the innovation bill contains 
tax incentives to encourage research and de- 
velopment by small firms. Capital gains real- 
ized on the sale of securities of a small busi- 
ness would be deferred if reinvested in an- 
other qualifying firm within 18 months. 
Qualifying small businesses would also have 
& loss carry-forward of 10 years, instead of 
the 7 under existing law. And they would be 
given a liberalized depreciation schedule for 
specialized equipment and instrumentation 
for research and development. 

These and many other areas are now being 
examined in an effort to assure that the 
small business enterprise is not “forgotten” 
and never again will be. The indifference of 
Government toward small business must 
end. The country simply cannot afford to 
mistreat that segment of the national econ- 
omy responsible for 55% of private jobs and 
43% of the gross national product. Small 
business, the foundation of the Free En- 
terprise System must be protected.@ 


WAYNE N. ASPINALL UNIT 


@ Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, the 
Colorado General Assembly, in Senate 
Joint Resolution No. 25, recalls the long 
and continuing public service of Wayne 
N. Aspinall and endorses legislation now 
pending in the Senate to designate the 
Curecanti Storage Unit of the Colorado 
River storage project as the Wayne N. 
Aspinall Unit. 

I encourage my colleagues to take a 
moment to glance at the list of accom- 
plishments of this remarkable Colo- 
radan and am pleased to be listed as 
a cosponsor of the legislation renaming 
this unit in his honor. 

The joint resolution follows: 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 25 

Whereas, Wayne N. Aspinall has been a 
resident of the Grank Valley of western Colo- 
rado since early boyhood for the great major- 
ity of his almost eight-four years; and 

Whereas, Wayne N. Aspinall unselfishly 
devoted forty-eight years of his life to elective 
office in the service of his fellow man; and 

Whereas, Wayne N. Aspinall served as an 
outstanding legislator in both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the state of Colorado for a 
period of sixteen years; and 

Whereas, Wayne N. Aspinall was elected 
twelve times to the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States, serving 
there for twenty-four years, during which 
time he was for twelve years chairman of the 
important House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs which acted upon approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the bills introduced into 
the Congress; and 

Whereas, in 1956, while Wayne N. Aspinall 
was chairman of the Subcommittee on Ir- 
rigation and Reclamation of the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, dur- 
ing which time there was bitter opposition 
to Colorado River water reosurce develop- 
ment projects, the Congress enacted the 
“Colorado River Storage Project Act”, which 
at that time was the largest reclamation au- 
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thorization act ever approved by the Con- 
gress, containing authorization to construct 
four large water conservation storage units 
(Curecanti, Flaming Gorge, Glen Canyon, 
and Navajo) and eleven participating irriga- 
tion projects in Colorado and her three sis- 
ter states in the Upper Colorado River 
Basin, and containing authorization for 
priority of planning for twenty-five addi- 
tional participating projects in the Upper 
Colorado River Basin; and 

Whereas, in 1962, Wayne N. Aspinall was 
directly instrumental in securing the pas- 
sage of legislation by the Congress authoriz- 
ing the construction of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas Project in Colorado and the San 
Juan Chama and Navajo Indian Irrigation 
Projects in Colorado and New Mexico; and 

Whereas, in 1964, Wayne N. Aspinall suc- 
cessfully sponsored legislation in the Con- 
gress that authorized the construction of the 
Bostwick Park, Fruitland Mesa, and Savery- 
Pot Hook participating projects of the 
Colorado River Storage Project in western 
Colorado; and 

Whereas, in 1968, Wayne N. Aspinall was a 
major force in maneuvering through the 
Congress the “Colorado River Basin Project 
Act“ which then became the largest single 
reclamation project act in history, and which 
authorized construction of the Central 
Arizona Project and five additional partic- 
ipating irrigation projects of the Colorado 
River Storage Project in western Colorado; 
and 

Whereas, under the chairmanship of 
Wayne N. Aspinall, the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs reported to the 
United States House of Representatives 
numerous bills, including bills which, upon 
their enactment, created and expanded units 
of the national park system, established 
basic laws pertaining to environmental im- 
provement and outdoor recreation opportu- 
nities, protected the water and related land 
resources of our nation, and added two new 
states, Alaska and Hawall, to the United 
States of America; and 

Whereas, Wayne A. Aspinall has dedicated 
the major portion of his life to service to the 
nation, the Upper Colorado River Basin, the 
state of Colorado and especially to western 
Colorado with the result that Colorado is a 
much better place to live than it otherwise 
would be without his diligent and tireless 
efforts which enhanced the conservation, or- 
derly development, and wise utilization of 
Colorado's water, land, and mineral resources; 
and 

Whereas, a bill has been introduced in the 
United States Congress to designate the Cure- 
canti Storage Unit of the Colorado River 
Storage Project as the Wayne N. Aspinall 
Storage Unit of the Colorado River Storage 
Project; now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the Fifty- 
second General Assembly of the State of 
Colorado, the House of Representatives con- 
curring herein: 

That the General Assembly of the State of 
Colorado does hereby enthusiastically sup- 
port and does hereby urge the Congress of 
the United States to promptly enact legisla- 
tion to designate the Curecanti Storage Unit 
of the Colorado River Storage Project as the 
Wayne N. Aspinall Storage Unit of the Colo- 
rado River Storage Project. 


Be it further resolved, That copies of this 
resolution be transmitted to the President of 
the United States, to the President of the 
Senate and the Minority Leader of the Senate 
of the Congress of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
the Minority Leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, to the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, to 
each member of the Congress of the United 
States from the State of Colorado, to the 
Governor of the State of Colorado, and to the 
President of Club 20, Grand Junction, Colo- 
rado.@ 


May 6, 1980 


DR. MICHAEL KARL 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, every 
day our newspapers are filled with stories 
of men and women of noteworthy 
achievement. Almost always, those who 
have achieved great things have benefited 
greatly from their own achievements. 
Self-interest is a pervasive and powerful 
motivator. 

Only occasionally are we privileged 
to read who has achieved not only great- 
ly, but also selflessly. Such a man is my 
fellow Missourian, Dr. Michael Karl. 

By trade, Michael Karl is a physician. 
He is a man of compassion and faith. 
Those qualities which have served him 
so well in his profession, also have bene- 
fited people throughout the St. Louis 
area. His involvement and leadership in 
many Jewish Federation of St. Louis 
services include the following: Chair- 
person of Commission in Services to Old- 
er Persons, Community Services Plan- 
ning Committee, Council of Jewish Fed- 
erations Committee on Aging, CJF. 
Community Services Planning Commit- 
tee, and C. JF. Board of Directors. 
Michael Karl also has been appointed to 
President Carter’s Commission on the 
Family for which he has chaired regional 
meetings in regard to the national con- 
ference, and he recently was elected to 
the National Academy of Science. 

The Jewish Federation of St. Louis is 
honoring Michael Karl on May 14. I am 
pleased to join the federation in paying 
tribute to his good works and in wish- 
ing him the best for the future. 


WATER RESOURCE POLICY 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
submit for the Recorp a copy of House 
Joint Resolution No. 1015 adopted by the 
52d General Assembly of the State of 
Colorado. 

In this resolution, the Colorado Gen- 
eral Assembly underscores the frustra- 
tions we encounter in trying to make 
sense out of this administration’s water 
policy. Western reclamation projects 
produce not only generalized national 
benefits from increased agricultural pro- 
duction, flood control, recreation, and the 
like, but; also provide direct revenues 
returning identified reimbursable project 
costs to the Federal Government. One 
source for such revenues is that of power 
generated by these projects and sold to 
various utilities. The Colorado River 
Storage Project Act of 1956 provides that 
power revenues in excess of that neces- 
sary to meet construction and mainte- 
nance costs of existing projects shall be 
allocated to the various basin States and 
earmarked for use on other authorized 
but as yet unconstructed projects. How- 
ever, if the administration continues its 
policy of opposition to additional storage 
projects, we will be unable to use this 
revenue source as envisioned in the 1956 
act. The Colorado Legislature Suggests 
that in the absence of a rational Federal 
Policy, the State should be authorized to 
step in and use future excess revenues to 
meet our critical water storage needs. 

While I believe the Nation has received 
substantial benefit from the Federal- 
State partnership in Western reclama- 
tion, in recent years that partnership has 
not been working. I think my colleagues 
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will find this reaction from one Western 
State of interest. 
The joint resolution follows: 
House Joint RESOLUTION No. 1015 


Whereas, Under the Colorado River Stor- 
age Project Act of 1956", the Congress of the 
United States allocated to Colorado forty-six 
percent of those power revenues generated 
by projects in excess of the revenues neces- 
sary for construction, maintenance, and op- 
eration; and 

Whereas, Colorado contributes more than 
seventy percent of the waters used to gener- 
ate power in the Colorado River storage 
projects; and 

Whereas, if Colorado cannot construct the 
remaining projects which have been author- 
ized by the Congress of the United States, it 
will accumulate surplus funds which it will 
be unable to use; and 

Whereas, Every state in the Missouri River 
Basin, except Colorado, has received assist- 
ance from the Missouri River Basin power 
revenues; and 

Be It Resolved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Fifty-second General As- 
sembly of the State of Colorado, the Senate 
concurring herein: 

(1) That the Congress of the United 
States is urged to amend the "Colorado River 
Storage Project Act of 1956” to allocate the 
available revenues directly to the individual 
Upper Basin states for water resource de- 
velopment as the revenues accrue. 

(2) That the Congress of the United 
States is urged to ensure that an equitable 
distribution be made to Colorado from the 
Missouri River Basin power revenues. 

Be It Purther Resolved, That copies of this 
resolution be sent to each member of Con- 
gress from the State of Colorado. 


EMPHASIS ON GROWTH 


è Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
submit for the Recorp a copy of House 
Joint Resolution No. 1022 adopted by 
the 52d General Assembly of the State of 
Colorado. 

This resolution from the Colorado 
General Assembly, in support of eco- 
nomic policies designed to increase 
rather than redistribute our wealth, is 
very timely and I encourage my col- 
leagues to review the comments of the 
Colorado Legislature as we consider the 
first concurrent budget resolution. 

The joint resolution follows: 

House JoInT RESOLUTION No. 1022 

Whereas, The United States has experi- 
enced several years of declining or static per 
capita productivity; and 

Whereas, The aging physical plants of 
United States industries put the United 
States at a disadvantage in relationship to 
products from countries with modernized 
facilities; and 

Whereas, The United States relies less on 
imported oil than most of the major devel- 
oped countries, yet has the highest inflation 
rate; and 

Whereas, The United States inflation rate 
is currently placed at around twenty per- 
cent; and 

Whereas, That inflation rate is the product 
of burgeoning government spending, a mas- 
sive balance of payments deficit due to the 
inability of United States products to com- 
pete in the international marketplace, and 
the failure of the federal government to live 
within its means; and 

Whereas, All of these problems are the di- 
rect result of overemphasis on public sector 
control of the economy and underemphasis 
on federal government encouragement of 
private sector investment; and 

Whereas, The United States House and 
Senate Joint Economic Committee has rec- 
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ommended that capital investment be en- 
couraged through a twenty-five billion dol- 
lar tax cut, one-half of which would be tar- 
geted at encouraging business investment 
expenditures; now, therefore, 

Be It Resolved by the House of Represent- 
atives of the Fifty-second General Assembly 
of the State of Colorado, the Senate con- 
curring herein: 

That this General Assembly urges that the 
economic policy of this State and of the 
United States focus a renewed emphasis on 
growth rather than on the redistribution of 
paucity. 

Be It Further Resolved, That copies of this 
Resolution be transmitted to the President 
of the United States, the Vice President of 
the United States, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and 
each member of the Congress of the United 
States from the State of Colorado. 


THE “MARRIAGE PENALTY” 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
Senate Joint Memorial No. 1 adopted by 
the 52d General Assembly of the State of 
Colorado addresses the “marriage pen- 
alty” built into our present Federal tax 
structure and urges the adoption of re- 
medial legislation. 

I am pleased to be listed as a cosponsor 
of S. 376, which would allow a working 
married couple to have the same tax 
treatment as two single individuals. I 
appreciate the support of the Colorado 
Legislature for this tax reform proposal 
and believe my colleagues will find this 
resolution of interest. 

The joint memorial follows: 

SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL NO. 1 

Whereas, The federal income tax laws are 
so unfair to married persons that some mar- 
ried couples are obtaining divorces to obtain 
a tax advantage; and 

Whereas, It ought to be the public policy 
of the United States to encourage the pres- 
ervation of marriage by its laws, not to 
encourage the dissolution of that holy state; 
and 

Whereas, The Congress of the United States 
has the power to amend the tax laws to pro- 
mote the preservation of marriages and pro- 
vide fairness to all; now, therefore, 

Be It Resolved by the Senate of the Fifty- 
second General Assembly of the State of 
Colorado, the House of Representatives con- 
curring herein: 

That the Congress of the United States 18 
hereby urged to enact legislation giving mar- 
ried persons the option of filing federal in- 
come tax returns jointly as a married couple 
or individually as single persons. 

Be It Further Resolved, That copies of this 
Memorial be sent to the President of the 
United States, the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United States, 
and each member of the Congress of the 
United States from the State of Colorado. 


US. POPULATION 


@ Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
would like to report that, according to 
the latest U.S. Census Bureau approxi- 
mations, the total population of the 
United States on May 1, 1980 was 222,- 
705,442. This amount represents an in- 
crease of 138,810 since April 1, 1980. 
Since this time last year, our population 
has grown 2,246,475. 

During the past month we have added 
enough additional people to our popula- 
tion to fill the entire city of Albany, N.Y. 
Over the past year, our population has 
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increased enough to fill the city of Dallas, 
Tex., more than two times. 


CONVENTION ON PROHIBITION OF 
BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, we are all 
aware of the terrible outbreak of anthrax 
in Sverdlovsk in the Soviet Union in 
April 1979 and the questions this incident 
raises for Soviet compliance with the 
Convention on the Prohibition of the 
Development, Production and Stockpiling 
of Bacteriological (Biological) and Toxin 
Weapons and on Their Destruction. 
Although the Soviet authorities claim 
the outbreak was of gastric anthrax 
caused by contaminated meat, U.S. in- 
telligence information indicates that the 
Outbreak was of pulmonary anthrax 
caused by the accidental release into the 
air of spores. 

The administration promptly raised 
this issue with the Soviets under the 
provisions of the convention, and sought 
a satisfactory explanation. To date, the 
Soviets have failed to provide an expla- 
nation or information which would en- 
able the United States to determine that 
there has been no violation of the con- 
vention. Perhaps the Soviet leaders be- 
lieve that, in the current atmosphere of 
crisis and confrontation, there is no rea- 
son for them to respond to our valid and 
strongly held concerns. If so, this would 
be tragic, and would feed into the wors- 
ening spiral of our bilateral relations. 
Failure to settle this issue would also 
cast a dark shadow over the Biological 
Weapons Convention and over arms con- 
trol in general. In Senate Resolution 405, 
Senator Proxmire has given the Senate 
the means to put the Soviet Union on 
notice that the United States will pursue 
all the means available to it under the 
convention to resolve this dispute. I sup- 
port this resolution and urge the Soviet 
Union to respond in a rational and co- 
operative way to avoid a further damag- 
ing blow to our bilateral relations and to 
the arms control process. 


WAR POWERS RESOLUTION 
REVISITED 


@ Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
believe the time has arrived for Con- 
gress to realize the war powers resolution 
is a mistake. We should repeal it before 
it does irrevocable harm to the Nation. 

The recent, valiant effort by our mili- 
tary forces to rescue the American hos- 
tages in Iran is crystal clear proof that 
the war powers resolution is meaningless. 
President Carter ignored the statute just 
as any other President will have to do in 
time of grave national need. 

Now, I know the administration is try- 
ing to create a legal loophole by arguing 
the law does not apply to humanitarian 
rescue missions. This argument has a 
nice public relations sound to it. 

The truth is that President Carter 
understood the hands of the Com- 
mander in Chief cannot be tied by any 
hard and fast rules at a time when the 
safety of American citizens and freedoms 
compels immediate action. 

Instead of developing case-by-case ex- 
ceptions to the war powers resolution, 
which are nowhere present on the face of 
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the text, I suggest that Congress should 
own up to the fact that it has made a 
mistake. The wise course to take is sim- 
ply to wipe the war powers resolution off 
the law books. 

Mr. President, as incredible as it seems, 
had President Carter complied with the 
law by bringing his plans to the Congress, 
the legislative branch could have passed 
a concurrent resolution requiring him to 
remove the rescue team the first moment 
they became engaged in hostilities. If our 
Armed Forces had encountered elements 
of Iranian forces instead of a busload of 
civilians, the war powers resolution 
would have authorized Congress to order 
a halt to the mission. 

Under section 5000, Congress can sub- 
stitute its judgment for that of the Presi- 
dent and countermand the Nation’s 
Commander in Chief. The war powers 
resolution actually places the direction 
of the Armed Forces in the hands of 
Congress, should it choose to grab the 
reins. 

Even the liberal columnist, Carl T. 
Rowan, who is not often in agreement 
with me, has written in the Washington 
Star of May 3, that: 

Foreign policy cannot be made by a single 
“Committee” of 535 lawmakers, most of 
whom are in re-election contests and are 
grandstanding for headlines and votes. 


Mr. Rowan also points out that the re- 
quirement in the law for an advance 
warning to Congress of the rescue at- 
tempt is ludicrous. I agree. 

It should be perfectly obvious that had 
the President brought his plans to the 
Congress, the military would not have 
gotten as far with them as they did. 
Actually, our forces achieved remarkable 
success in flying over hundreds of miles 
of Iranian territory without detection 
and making preparations inside Iran. 

But, Mr. President, I believe the coun- 
try runs into the same difficulty whether 
it is a rescue effort or not. When we use 
military aircraft operated by military 
pilots and crews to land 90 members of 
a military team fully equipped for com- 
bat inside the sovereign territory of 
another nation, it is an “act of war.” The 
Geneva Conventions of 1949 are quite 
clear on this fact. 

Our objective might have been limited, 
but the employment of force by one na- 
tion across state boundaries is undeni- 
ably an act of war, even if it is not a 
complete state of war. 

Of course, I believe the mission was 
justified. I believe it was legal. It was 
legal both under international law, 
which recognizes the right of self de- 
fense, and it was legal under the U.S. 
Constitution. 

Nevertheless, the operation was, as I 
said, an “act of war.” The text of the 
Constitution makes no distinction be- 
tween acts of war which are rescue op- 
erations and acts of war which are in 
some other way designed to protect the 
lives and freedoms of the American 
people. The war powers resolution makes 
no sense in either of these types of de- 
fensive situations. 

For example, had the war powers 
resolution been in effect in 1941, it very 
likely would have prevented President 
Roosevelt from taking the defensive ac- 
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tions that were necessary in support of 
our own defense against Nazi Germany. 
When President Roosevelt sent the Army 
to occupy Greenland and Iceland with- 
out consulting Congress, he took a risk 
our forces would become engaged in hos- 
tilities. 

When President Roosevelt ordered 
American warships to convoy military 
supplies sent to Britain in July of 1941, 
he took a grave risk our naval units 
would encounter hostile forces. In fact, 
by September, our ships were attacking 
German submarines. There had been no 
authorization from Congress. 

What if the war powers resolution had 
been in effect? Is it not likely that Con- 
gress would have denied authority to the 
President to send troops to Iceland, some 
2,300 miles away, in the face of imminent 
hostilities? Congress may have passed a 
concurrent resolution under section 5(c) 
of the resolution requiring the President 
to bring back our troops and to halt the 
convoys which were protecting the Brit- 
ish lifeline in the Atlantic. 

Testing the war powers resolution by 
this actual historical event, we can see 
that it may well have led to disaster in 
the face of the Nazi onslaught against 
the civilized world. 

We cannot have any confidence that it 
will not cause complete disaster in the 
future, and I believe the time has arrived 
to repeal the law before it inflames a 
crisis beyond redemption. 

Mr. President, the Washington Star 
has published a thoughtful editorial on 
this subject, and I ask that it may appear 
in the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 


[From the Washington Star, May 5, 1980] 
War Powers IRRESOLUTION 


The mood that produced the “War Powers 
Resolution” of November 1973 is now fading 
from memory. But the resolution, as we have 
been reminded of late, lingers on—the 
frown, so to say, of a vanished Cheshire cat. 

Congress, passing that resolution over 
President Nixon's veto, felt at the time—with 
reason—that its control of warmaking had 
been derogated by presidential operations in 
Indochina. Recall, for instance, that one U.S. 
attorney general had called the Gulf of Ton- 
kin Resolution the “functional equivalent” 
of a declaration of war, while a former U.S. 
ambassador asserted that the legal basis for 
Mr. Nixon’s bombing of Cambodia was his 
re-election in 1972. 


That the indignation stirred by such ex- 
ecutive contumacy was in some part war- 
ranted does not, alas, render its expression in 
the War Powers Resolution wise or even use- 
ful today. 

Indeed, since the resolution disavows any 
intent “to alter the constitutional authority 
of the Congress or of the President” (Section 
8), what does it contribute to resolving the 
historic tension between presidents and Con- 
gress over war policy? What does it add to 
the bare-bones constitutional fact that a 
commander-in-chief has authority to com- 
mit U.S. armed forces at his choosing, but 
that Congress, with the power of the purse, 
need not pay for, and by withholding funds 
may halt, any military adventure it 
disapproves? 

Well, one might answer, only in a polit- 
ical system bereft of civility and comity 
would either president or Congress resort to 
such peremptory and abrasive behavior. 
Usually, a president would consult Congress 
about important military operations, while 
Congress would withhold its judgment of 
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a presidential initiative when the president 
was assumed to know more of the facts and 
was in good faith defending a vital national 
interest. So why not codify what civility and 
comity require? 

That is an impressive argument. Yet it 
is obvious, 35 years into the atomic age, 
that the nation’s vulnerability to sudden 
intercontinental attack requires the dele- 
gation of vast trust and discretion to any 
president, which is quite beyond reach of 
realistic congressional scrutiny. The War 
Powers Resolution recognizes that reality 
in Section 3, calling on a president to con- 
sult “in every possible instance” before 
committing U.S. forces to battle or hazard 
of battle. 

The War Powers Resolution, in short, 
merely institutionalizes what common- 
Sense and comity minimally dictate for wise 
officials in both branches. 

What it leaves unclear, unfortunately, is 
what would or should occur in those con- 
troversial twilight areas over which people 
are sure to quarrel. For instance, when sur- 
prise is essential—as it was in the Iranian 
rescue mission—is a president obliged to 
“consult” beforehand? Assuming such an 
obligation—the attorney general has ad- 
vised President Carter that the resolution 
does not require it—what would a member 
of Congress do if persuaded during “con- 
sultation” that some projected operation 
was rash or dangerous? Hold a press con- 
ference to denounce and abort it? Leak 
the plans to the press? Or accept com- 
plicity? 

To ask these questions is to expose an 
unexplored but important angle of the 
asserted legislative prerogative. Prior con- 
sultation entails complicity; complicity 
may bridle criticism. 

Sen. Arthur Vandenberg used to say that 
he wanted to be in on the takeoffs as well as 
the crash landings. But he spoke of policies, 
not military operations. There are advan- 
tages, easily underrated by legislators puffed 
up over abstract legal prerogatives, in not 
being consulted. And as for the resolution’s 
attempt to establish procedures for sanc- 
tioning warlike executive moves within 60 
to 90 days, it should be recalled that there 
were those—Sen. Thomas Eagleton, for in- 
stance—who opposed the War Powers Res- 
olution with the argument that, in attempt- 
ing to limit “undeclared wars” to 90 days, 
Congress might seem to be countenancing 
precisely such wars for the first time in 
history. 

In a thoughtful editorial on “The War 
Powers Skirmish” the other day, The New 
York Times observed that “the legal argu- 
ments (over consultation) seem almost be- 
side the point. Why not an ounce of genuine 
consultation before the raid to avoid a ton 
of contention and second-guessing after- 
ward?“ 

A good question, practically speaking. But 
surely it is double-edged—if one assumes 
that consultation could in some ways pre- 
empt or estop the later exercise of congres- 
sional judgment. 

The War Powers Resolution, in our view, 
raises more issues than it settles about the 
role of president and Congress in warmaking. 
No wise chief executive would venture upon 
a major act of warmaking—a blockade, say— 
without laying some congressional ground- 
work. Yet nothing in the War Powers Res- 
olution, as we read it, would clearly make 
it illegal (not to mention unconstitutional) 
to act first and consult later. 

The 90-day deadline, if it is ever tested 
in a critical situation when U.S. forces are 
already engaged, could easily prove em- 
barrassing to a president, or Congress, or 
both, for it is unlikely that either would be 
disposed in that situation to press legalistic 
prerogatives to the ultimate test. Which is 
to say that legislative guidelines for foreign 
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policy operations, especially military ones, 
are no substitute for the skills of negotia- 
tion and statecraft that we expect from 
presidents and congressmen. 

As an attempt to formalize what defies 
formalization, and to predict the unpredict- 
able, the War Powers Resolution is consti- 
tutionally and politically redundant. It 
probably should be repealed before it causes 
a cat-and-dog fight in a military crisis that 
makes the nation look foolish, indecisive 
and weak.@ 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendars Orders Nos. 717, 718, 721, 725, 
and 719. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I will not ob- 
ject, the purpose of my reservation is 
to advise the majority leader that the 
items he has just identified are cleared 
on our calendar. We have no objection 
to their consideration and passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that all the 
orders, with the exception of Calendar 
Order 719, be considered and adopted 
en bloc, with the amendments shown 
as adopted, and a motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


H. F. MULHOLLAND 


The bill (S. 1626) for the relief of 
H. F. Mulholland and the estate of John 
Oakson, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of section 31(c) of the Min- 
eral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended (30 U.S.C. 188(c)), the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized and directed 
to receive, consider, and act upon a petition 
of H. F. Mulholland and the estate of John 
Oakason, lessees of record of terminated oil 
and gas lease numbered W-11843, for rein- 
statement of said lease if such petition is 
filed within ninety days after the effective 
date of this Act, together with the required 
rental, if any, including back rental accru- 
ing from the date of termination of the lease, 
notwithstanding the time limit for payment 
of such rental set forth in section 31(c) (30 
U.S.C. 199(c)). The date of termination of 
the primary term of said lease as reinstated 
shall be May 31, 1985. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 96-671) , explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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EXCERPT 
PURPOSE 
The bill directs the Secretary of the In- 
terior to receive, consider and act upon a 
petition for reinstatement of oil and gas lease 
W-11843, if such petition is filed within 
90 days of enactment, together with any re- 
quired rental. The date of termination of 
the primary term is set as May 31, 1985. 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE REFUGE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 4887) to authorize appropria- 
tions for the San Francisco Bay National 
Wildlife Refuge, and for other purposes. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1065 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from California (Mr. CRAN- 
STON) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 1065. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 1, amend line 3 to read: 

“Sec. 1(a) That part of section 4 of the Act 
entitled “An Act to”. 

On page 2, line 5, strike “Sec. 2. (a)“ and 
insert (b) (1) “. 

On page 2, line 16, strike (b)“ and insert 
eh) 

On page 2, line 15, strike “(a)” after the 
word “subsection” and insert (b) (1) “. 

Add a new section 2 as follows: 

“Sec. 2. Lands and waters and interests 
therein acquired by the Secretary of the In- 
terior under the authority of the Migratory 
Bird Conservation Act (16 U.S.C. 718-718h; 
48 Stat. 452), as amended, for inclusion in 
the Humboldt Bay National Wildlife Refuge, 
may be acquirei subject to the interest of the 
State of California in lands now or formerly 
flowed by the tide, including the public trust 
of the State.” 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, this 
amendment would permit the Federal 
Government to acquire tidal lands at the 
Humboldt Bay National Wildlife Refuge 
subject to the interests of the State of 
California. These lands were in the 
process of being acquired by the Depart- 
ment of Interior, but acquisition cannot 
be completed because the Justice Depart- 
ment has raised an objection over the 
possibility of retained State interests. 
Justice Department regulations do not 
permit title clearance when there is a 
possible State claim remaining. 

It is my understanding that this 
amendment is supported by both Justice 
and Interior. It is in the interests of the 
people whose property is being ac- 
quired—and in the interests of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

It is also my understanding that funds 
are already earmarked for the land ac- 
quisitions at Humboldt Bay National 
Wildlife Refuge, and no additional 
moneys are necessary as a result of this 
amendment. 


I believe the amendment has been 
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cleared on both sides of the aisle, and I 
move its immediate adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 96-672), explaining the pur- 
poses of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 

The purpose of the legislation is to 
authorize an additional $4.2 million for land 
acquisition in the San Francisco Bay Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge to remain available 
until September 30, 1983, to provide that the 
funds presently authorized for develop- 
ment remain available until expended, and 
to allow the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
to complete the acquisition of tidelands 
subject to the interests of the State of 
California. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


The San Francisco Bay National Wildlife 
Refuge was established by Public Law 92-330, 
which provided an authorization of $9 mil- 
lion for land acquisition and $11.3 million 
for development through fiscal year 1977. 
Public Law 95-299 subsequently extended 
the authorization through fiscal year 1980. 

When acquisition is completed the refuge 
will comprise approximately 23,065 acres of 
the South Bay, supporting a rich diversity 
of fish and wildlife including harbor seals 
and five endangered species (the California 
clapper rail, least tern, brown pelican, pere- 
grine falcon, and salt marsh harvest mouse). 
The area also provides migratory birds major 
nesting and feeding area in the Pacific fly- 
way. 

Of the total proposed refuge, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service has acquired 15,666 acres 
with contracts on 40 tracts comprising an 
additional 340 acres. Yet to be acquired are 
22 tracts totalling 5,280 acres. 


The bill (H.R. 4887) was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


TINICUM NATIONAL ENVIRON- 
MENTAL CENTER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2382) to provide for the addi- 
tional authorization for appropriations 
for the Tinicum National Environmental 
Center, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works with amendments as fol- 
lows: 

On page 2, line 4, after $19,500,000" in- 
sert “(of which #8,400,000 shall be available 
beginning October 1, 1980)”; 

On page 2, line 8, after the word “Center” 
insert a comma and “to remain available 
until September 30, 1985”, 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
7 of the Act of June 30, 1972, entitled “An 
Act to provide for the establishment of the 
Tinicum National Environmental Center in 
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the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and for 
other purposes” (86 Stat. 391; 16 U.S.C. 
668dd, note), as amended, is further amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 7. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated, $19,500,000 (of which $8,400,000 
shall be available beginning October 1, 1980) 
for acquisition of the Tinicum Environ- 
mental Center, for construction of environ- 
mental educational center facilities, and for 
other development projects on the Center, to 
remain available until September 30, 1985. 

“Sec. 8. The Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, in consultation 
and cooperation with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, is directed to investigate potential 
environmental heaith hazards resulting from 
the Folcroft landfill, within the authorized 
boundary of the Tinicum National Environ- 
mental Center, and to develop alternative 
recommendations as to how such hazards, if 
any, might best be addressed in order to pro- 
tect the refuge and the general public.“. 


@ Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I urge 
swift passage of my bill, S. 2382, allow- 
ing continued development of a unique 
urban wildlife habitat in Pennsylvania 
as a national environmental education 
center. 

This legislation authorizes appropria- 
tions for the Tinicum National Environ- 
mental Center in Philadelphia for site 
acquisition, for construction of environ- 
mental education center facilities, and 
for other development projects, increas- 
ing the authorization from its current 
level of $11.1 million to $19.5 million. 
The need for this additional authoriza- 
tion is documented in Executive Com- 
munication 2659 forwarded to Congress 
by the Department of Interior on Oc- 
tober 16, 1979. In addition to providing 
the increased authorization for appro- 
priations, the bill also directs the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, in con- 
sultation and cooperation with the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, to report on any 
possible environmental health hazards 
posed by the Folcroft landfill—a haz- 
ardous chemical dump within the 
boundaries of the refuge—and to rec- 
ommend ways of addressing such haz- 
ards, if any. 

By way of background, the Tinicum 
National Environmental Center was 
established as a result of Public Law 92- 
326, which directed the Interior Depart- 
ment to establish a 1,200-acre refuge 
and environmental center in the south- 
west corner of Philadelphia at the con- 
fluence of Darby Creek with the Dela- 
ware River. An important nesting and 
feeding ground for waterfowl and other 
wildlife, the marsh has increasingly 
been subject to the pressures for de- 
velopment from an urban area of 4 
million people, and vast areas have been 
filled for highways and homesites and 
used for dumping. In response to this 
pressure, the Tinicum Wildlife Refuge 
was established in 1955 as a result of 
efforts by the Philadelphia Conserva- 
tionists, Inc., and other groups. This 
and subsequent events documented in 
the communication from the Interior 
Department culminated in passage of 
Federal legislation in June 1972. 

Recognizing the potential of Tinicum 
as an urban wildlife habitat, Congress 
has twice seen fit—during the 95th an 
96th Congresses—to amend the original 
act to enlarge the boundaries of the Cen- 
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ter and increase the authorization for 
appropriations. Once developed as an 
environmental center, Tinicum will offer 
opportunities for wildlife interpretation, 
outdoor recreation, and education—pro- 
viding a much-needed respite from the 
concrete jungle for urban dwellers. 

Tinicum Marsh is now used by a num- 
ber of different species of migratory 
birds; in fact, 110 different species of 
waterfowl and wading birds have been 
recorded in the Tinicum area. Also found 
in the marshes and surrounding land 
areas are white-tailed deer, mink, weasel, 
otter, fox, muskrat, raccoon, and skunk. 
Of the 10 recorded species of fish, crap- 
pie, carp, and bullheads have been the 
object of numerous fishermen. The Fish 
and Wildlife Service expects the ecolog- 
ical diversity of the marsh to increase 
as rehabilitation of the marsh proceeds 
with development of the Tinicum Center. 

S. 2382 would authorize the appropri- 
ations necessary to complete acquisition 
of the Center and to proceed with a num- 
ber of the development projects proposed 
in Executive Communication 2659 and 
subsequent communications between the 
Fish and Wildlife Service and the com- 
mittee. However, due to budgetary con- 
straints the committee was not able to 
include authorization for appropriations 
at this time for the following develop- 
ment projects: Bank stabilization ($3.4 
million), tidal wetland restoration ($3.4 
million), managed water development 
and a new water control structure ($1.4 
million), service road rehabilitation 
($0.3 million), and habitat development 
($0.3 million). 

In addition to authorizing further ac- 
quisition and development projects, S. 
2382 also directs the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, in consultation and co- 
operation with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, to report on possible environ- 
mental health hazards from the Folcroft 
Landfill and recommend possible so- 
lutions. The Folcroft Landfill was in- 
cluded in the boundaries of the Center 
as enlarged by previous Congresses and 
is the source of considerable leachate 
pollution; its acquisition represents the 
first acquisition by the Federal Govern- 
ment of a hazardous waste site. 

In these times of fiscal austerity, I 
might stress to my distinguished col- 
leagues that S. 2382 represents a “bare 
bones request.” In approving the addi- 
tional authorization for appropriations 
for development of the Tinicum Center, 
the Environment and Public Works 
Committee was sensitive to the need for 
budget austerity to help bring inflation 
under control. For this reason, the com- 
mittee did not authorize funding for an 
additional $5.4 million in development 
projects proposed by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service. It was the hope of the com- 
mittee that as economic conditions im- 
prove, additional authorization for 
appropriations to complete the develop- 
ment of the center might be provided. 

Instead, the committee authorized the 
minimum amount of appropriations 
necessary to allow the continuing de- 
velopment of Tinicum as a national 
environmental education center and its 
preservation as a unique urban refuge 
consistent with the intent of Congress, as 
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reflected in the original 1972 authorizing 
legislation and subsequent amendments 
during the 95th and 96th Congresses. The 
additional authorization also reflects a 
recognition that citizens groups in the 
area have made a substantial commit- 
ment of time and money to the preserva- 
tion of the marsh and development of 
the education center, and that Federal 
moneys will augment rather than sup- 
plant these local efforts. 

In addition to allowing development 
of the Tinicum Center to proceed, my 
legislation also recognizes that because 
acquisition of the Folcroft Landfill rep- 
resents the first acquisition by the Fed- 
eral Government of a hazardous waste 
site, the Federal Government should play 
a leadership role in eliminating any pos- 
sible environmental health hazard posed 
by chemicals stored there. For this rea- 
son, S. 2382 directs EPA, in consultation 
and cooperation with the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, to assess any potential risks 
to human health or the Center itself and 
to recommend strategies for eliminating 
these risks, if any. 

Additional authorization for this risk 
assessment was not necessary because 
EPA is already conducting an inventory 
of hazardous waste dump sites as part of 
its implementation of the Resource Con- 
servation and Recovery Act of 1976. 
However, once EPA completes its recom- 
mendations, additional funding to re- 
move any potential environmental health 
hazards may have to be secured. Possi- 
ble sources of such funding include the 
cleanup fund established under section 
311 of the Clean Water Act, special ap- 
propriations, and the so-called “Super- 
fund” legislation now being considered 
by the Environment and Public Works 
Committee. 

In closing, Mr. President, I ask the 
support of my distinguished colleagues 
for this legislation whose merits include 
increasing environmental awareness, re- 
lieving the pressures of urban living, and 
demonstrating safe disposal techniques 
for hazardous chemical wastes.® 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 96-675), explaining the pur- 
poses of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY OF MAJOR PROVISIONS 

S. 2382 authorizes appropriations for the 
Tinicum National Environmental Center in 
Philadelphia, Pa., for site acquisition, for 
construction of environmental education 
center facilities, and for other development 
projects. Specifically, S. 2382 increases the 
&uthorization for appropriations to develop 
this unique urban habitat as an environ- 
mental education center from its current 
level of $11.1 million to $19.5 million. The 
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need for this additional authorization is 
documented in Executive Communication 
2659 forwarded to Congress by the Depart- 
ment of Interior on October 16, 1979. In ad- 
dition to providing the increased authoriza- 
tion for appropriations, the bill directs the 
,Environmental Protection Agency, in con- 
sultation and corporation with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, to report any possible en- 
vironmental health hazards posed by the 
Folcroft landfill within the boundaries of 
the refuge and to recommend ways of ad- 
dressing such hazards if any. 


HELEN BARKAN 


The resolution (S. Res. 418) to pay a 
gratuity to Helen Barkan, was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, 
to Helen Barkan, widow of Sam Barkan, an 
employee of the Senate at the time of his 
death, a sum equal to eleven and one-half 
months’ compensation at the rate he was 
receiving by law at the time of his death, 
said sum to be considered inclusive of fu- 
neral expenses and all other allowances, 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


GREAT DISMAL SWAMP NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE REFUGE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 4889) to extend the authoriza- 
tion period for the Great Dismal Swamp 


National Wildlife Refuge, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works with an 
amendment on page 2, beginning with 
line 1, insert the following: 

Sec, 2. The Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 
(70 Stat. 1119), as amended (16 U.S.C. 742a- 
742d, 742e-742j), is further amended by 
adding a new section 14 as follows: 

“Sec. 14. Notwithstanding subsection 5901 
(a) of title 5, United States Code (80 Stat. 
508) as amended, the uniform allowance for 
each uniformed employee of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service may be up 
to $400 annually.” 

Nothing in this section shall be construed 
as authorizing the enactment of new budget 
authority in fiscal year 1980. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 


The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No, 96-673), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXCERPT 
PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 

The purpose of the legislation is to ex- 
tend until September 30, 1983, the authori- 
zation period for the Great Dismal Swamp 
National Wildlife Refuge located in the 
States of Virginia and North Carolina, and 
to increase the ceiling on the uniform al- 
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lowance for Fish and Wildlife Service em- 
ployees from $125 to $400 per year. 
GENERAL STATEMENT AND SUMMARY OF 
PROVISIONS 


The Great Dismal Swamp comprises 385,- 
000 acres in Virginia and North Carolina 
and supports remarkably diverse populations 
of plants, fsh, and wildlife. 

In 1973 the Union Camp Co. and the Na- 
ture Conservancy donated 49,097 acres of the 
swamp to the Department of the Interior. 
A series of bills enacted by Congress—Public 
Law 92-478; Public Law 93-402; and Public 
Law 95-299—have authorized the study, fur- 
ther acquisition of 58,000 acres, and develop- 
ment of the Great Dismal Swamp as a na- 
tional wildlife refuge. 

Public Law 95-299 authorized an appro- 
priation of $21.1 million ($15.75 million for 
land acquisition and $5.53 million for other 
purposes) for fiscal years 1978 through 1980. 
As passed by the House of Representatives 
on December 10, 1979, H.R. 4889 extends this 
authorization for 3 years—from October 1, 
1980, to September 30, 1983. 

The Subcommittee on Resource Protection 
held hearings on the legislation on Febru- 
ary 4, 1980, with a representative from the 
Department of the Interior testifying in sup- 
port of the bill. According to departmental 
testimony, the $15.75 million authorized for 
land acquisition by Public Law 95-299 should 
be sufficient to complete the refuge if the 
period for acquisition is extended. Acquisi- 
tion has been slow, partly because much of 
the remaining 20,833 acres still to be ac- 
quired is divided among 80 landowners, and 
partly because the Fish and Wildlife Service 
is committed to acquiring the land only from 
willing sellers during the life of the current 
authorization in accord with present agree- 
ments. 

The Committee on Environment and Pub- 
lic Works, on March 24, 1980, ordered H.R. 
4889 reported after adopting an amendment 
to increase the maximum uniform allow- 
ance for Fish and Wildlife Service employees 
to $400 from the $125 ceiling set in 1965. 
Uniform costs have risen substantially since 
1965 and costs can exceed $500 for a combi- 
nation of uniforms required for certain em- 
ployees. It is the committee’s position that 
the Fish and Wildlife Service should exercise 
restraint in requiring uniforms for its em- 
ployees. In addition, it is not inappropriate 
for Service employees to assume some finan- 
cial burden for acquiring their uniforms. 
However, the burden should not be excessive 
and in some instances, when the maximum 
combination of uniforms is required, an al- 
lowance of up to $400 may be necessary. This 
does not confer any additional budget au- 
thority for fiscal year 1980. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

Mr. BAKER. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 


The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


HISTORIC PROPERTIES 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask that the Chair lay before the Sen- 
ate a message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives on H.R. 126. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mat- 
sunaGA) laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives: 

Resolved, That the House agrees to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 2 to 
the bill (H.R. 126) entitled “An Act to 
permit the National Park Service to accept 
privately donated funds and to expend such 
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funds on property on the National Register 
of Historic Places.” 

Resolved, That the House agree to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 1 to 
the aforesaid bill with the following 
amendment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out or“, the second 
time it appears, and insert “and”. 

Resolved, That the House agree to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 3 to the 
aforesaid bill with the following amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 13, strike out Service,“, and 
insert “Service,” and on page 2, after line 17 
of the House engrossed bill, insert: 

Sec. 2. The Act referred to in the preced- 
ing section is further amended in subsection 
212(a) by changing the period at the end 
thereof to a comma, and inserting the fol- 
lowing: ‘$2,500,000 in fiscal year 1981, 
$2,500,000 in fiscal year 1982, and $2,500,000 
in fiscal year 1983.” 

Resolved, That the House agree to the 
eens of the Senate to the title of the 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate agree to the 
amendment of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to re- 
consider the vote by which the motion 
was agreed to. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


RECESS TO TOMORROW AT 9 A.M. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, if 
there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, that the Sen- 
ate recess until tomorrow at 9 a.m. 

The motion was agreed to, and at 
9:34 p.m. the Senate recessed until 
tomorrow, May 7, 1980, at 9 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 6, 1980: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


William Caldwell Harrop, of New Jersey, a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the 
Republic of Kenya and to serve concurrently 
and wtihout additional compensation as Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the Re- 
public of Seychelles. 

Phillip R. Trimble, of New York, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the King- 
dom of Nepal. 


C. William Kontos, of Illinois, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the Demo- 
cratic Republic of the Sudan. 

Morris D. Busby, of Virginia, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Oceans and 
Fisheries Affairs, for the rank of Ambassador. 

FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 

John S. Hassell, Jr., of Georgia, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Highway Admin- 
istration, vice Karl Smith Bowers, resigned. 

In THE Navy 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduate) to be appointed a permanent cap- 
tain in the Medical Corps in the Reserve of 
the U.S. Navy, subject to qualification there- 
for as provided by law: 
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William R. Thornhill. ° 

The following-named (ex-U.S. Naval Re- 
serve officer) to be appointed a permanent 
commander in the Medical Corps in the Re- 
serve of the U.S. Navy, subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law: 

Donald S. Welch. 

The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be appointed permanent com- 
manders in the Medical Corps in the Reserve 
of the U.S. Navy, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


Robert E. Adler. 
Malcolm M. Sayre. 
In THE MARINE CORPS 

The following-named Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers Training Corps graduates for perma- 
nent appointment to the grade of second 
lieutenant in the U.S. Marine Corps, pursu- 
ant to title 10, United States Code, section 
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2107, subject to the qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 
Chandler, Scott E. 
Correa, Michael W. 
Duncan, David L. 
Hertwig, Joseph L. Sapp, Donald W. 
Ingram, Melvin T. Sommerhof, William 8. 

The following-named U.S. Naval Academy 
graduates for permanent appointment to the 
grade of second lieutenant in the U.S. Marine 
Corps, pursuant to title 10, United States 
Code, section 5573, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

Porter, Brian D. 

Stein, Thomas G. 

The following named Marine Corps enlist- 
ed commissioning education program gradu- 
ates for permanent appointment to the grade 
of second lieutenant in the U.S. Marine 
Corps, pursuant to title 10, United States 


O'Neal, Allen M. 
Ross, Craig D. 
Rudolph, Michael E. 
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Code, section 5583, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

Cade, Robert W., II Madden, Shawn C. 
Desroches, Gilbert O'Bryan, Patrick W. 

The following-named Navy enlisted scien- 
tific education program graduates for per- 
manent appointment to the grade of second 
lieutenant in the U.S. Marine Corps, pursu- 
ant to title 10, United States Code, section 
5583, subject to the qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 

Baker, John W. 

Bennett, Paul D. 

The following-named U.S. Air Force Acad- 
emy graduate for permanent appointment to 
the grade of second lieutenant in the U.S. 
Marine Corps, pursuant to title 10, United 
States Code, section 5585/541, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 

Mulhern, Mathew D. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


AN EXCITING FUTURE FOR 
TELEVISION IN EDUCATION 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


è Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, when television was in its in- 
fancy, it was widely anticipated that 
this new technology would have a pro- 
found impact on education. Although 
many teachers today would regard the 
television set in the pupil’s home as 
their worst enemy, recent technologi- 
cal developments give me renewed 
hope that television and related tech- 
nologies may yet fulfill their potential 
as important educational resources. In 
April my Subcommittee on Science, 
Research, and Technology, in collabo- 
ration with the Subcommittee on 
Select Education, Chaired by PAUL 
Simon, held 2 days of hearings and 
workshops on the use of information 
technology in education. From the tes- 
timony that was presented, and from 
observation of some of this new tech- 
nology at the demonstration portion 
of our program, I am persuaded that 
the humane and thoughtful use of in- 
formation technology in the educa- 
tional process can make an important 
contribution to increasing productivity 
and to improving the quality of life of 
our citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, there are a number of 
exciting new developments in video 
technology which expand the educa- 
tional possibilities of the medium well 
beyond the conventional “talking 
head” format. Cable TV greatly ex- 
tends the programing range of tradi- 
tional broadcast delivery and, especial- 
ly in interactive systems, allows almost 
unlimited possibilities for local com- 
munity-based programing, much of 
which will originate in the schools. 
Satellite transmission already makes 
valuable educational resources availa- 
ble to remote areas, and in the near 
future, direct satellite broadcast to 
homes will provide individuals with 
college credit courses, self-instruction 
programs, continuing professional edu- 
cation, and lecture series. Videodiscs, 
in conjunction with microcomputers, 
will combine the visual impact of tele- 
vision with individualized instructional 
capability through random access of 
any desired frame. Videotext systems, 
already in use in Europe, will allow 
viewers in homes, schools, libraries, 
and museums to access data bases pro- 
viding consumer information, news 
and weather details, and specialized 
information of many kinds. 


The educational potential of these 
new video technologies is discussed in 
an article which appeared in the New 
York Times on April 20. I commend 
this article to my colleagues and ask 
that it be inserted in the RECORD. 

The complete text of the article fol- 
lows: 

WHAT THE FUTURE WILL Look LIKE 
(By Dan Hulbert) 


Visualize a schoolboy of the future prod- 
ded, threatened and cajoled by his parents 
to “sit down in front of that television and 
do your homework.” He seats himself in a 
plastic carrel with a screen in front of him 
and consoles on three sides. A Viewdata“ 
magazine on cable channel K scrolls slowly 
up the screen, listing the evening's pro- 
grams: there's that required history docu- 
mentary on channel Q. The boy switches to 
Q but elects to tape the program on the 
video cassette recorder—muttering “histo- 
ry's the pits’”—and makes a mental note to 
play it back at double-speed the following 
morning just before he leaves for school. 

Then he reaches for what looks like a 
thick, silvery phonograph record—a video- 
disk—and clamps it into a playback machine 
that scans it with a laser. Swiveling his 
chair to the other side of his carrel, he 
switches on a micro-computer that itself has 
a pale green screen. He presses a command 
key on the keyboard and a legend appears 
on the computer screen: “Which frame 
would you like to review?” 

The boy replies by pressing a five-digit 
number in the keyboard and as he turns 
back to the disk player the screen becomes a 
blur as the disk spins forward to the desig- 
nated still frame, and a set of multiple- 
choice questions appear. The boy answers 
the questions on the keyboard, and the com- 
puter punches out a card with his score. 
Then, pocketing the card, he reaches out- 
side the window to adjust a parabolic anten- 
na on the sill and settles back to watch a 
direct-satellite transmission of an Italian 
soccer match. 

Though it’s doubtful video education cen- 
ters of the future will look like this patched- 
together, hypothetical model, they already 
do all of those things and more. They lack 
only the software, the programming, that 
might transform the face of education. 

The changing economics of television may 
spur the growth of that software. Instead of 
forcing educational programs to “earn their 
keep” on the 13 crowded, competitive over- 
the-air bands by appealing to a mass audi- 
ence with varied needs, cable television 
offers anywhere from 12 to 30 stations that 
cry out for more programs targeted to spe- 
cific audiences—beginning algebra here, ad- 
vanced algebra there, auto maintenance 
there, And pre-packaged videodisks free 
teachers from the tyranny of over-the-air 
television schedules that may not mesh with 
their class timetable. 

But even if the cable-television operators 
are agreeable to carrying educational pro- 
grams and even if publishers are able to 
translate dense textbook information onto 
disk, will the little red schoolhouse embrace 
the new video? Or will the hardware join 
previous generations of “audiovisual” gear 
gathering dust in school closets? 


“I realize educational television has been a 
mixed success,” said Gerald M. Levin, video 
group vice president at Time Inc. But now 
the sheer abundance of options, if nothing 
else, assures a greater role for video. The 
teacher has so much more control of the al- 
ternatives that can be pumped through a 
display unit.” 

The boosters of educational video agree 
the business sector must first sort out which 
new technologies will win the battle of the 
marketplace, and then education, says 
Vivian Horner, vice president of program 
development for Warner Cable Corporation, 
“must take a giant piggyback ride on busi- 
ness,” 

Some of the most educationally useful 
technology may be snuffed out in its infan- 
cy; for instance, one of the most advanced 
prototypes for a computer-controlled video- 
disk uses the North American Phillip's Mag- 
naVision player, which reads the grooves 
with a laser instead of a stylus, as the RCA 
player does. Some business journals have re- 
ported that the MagnaVision player has de- 
veloped some problems during its test-mar- 
keting in Seattle, Dallas and Atlanta, and 
the laser machine’s steeper price may also 
hobble it in the race with RCA. 

Keeping such scenarios in mind here are 
some of the directions in which educational 
video is moving. 


CABLE 


“The principal cop-out of the cable televi- 
sion operators is to say they've invested ev- 
erything in getting the hardware in the 
ground, and they don’t have anything left 
over to buy quality programming or to initi- 
ate educational channels,” said Dr. Clark 
Abt, a developer of computer software in 
the social sciences based in Cambridge, 
Mass. 

“We make a lot of service available to edu- 
cational institutions, but there’s no free 
lunch,” said Larry Howe, vice president of 
cable programming for American Television 
and Communications Corporation (ACT) in 
Englewood, Colo. “The trouble is each of 
these institutions is a little fiefdom unto 
itself serving its own educational needs. It's 
a chaotic picture. That's why you have no 
broad-based network of real instructional 
programming.” 

Despite this polarity of education and 
business, ACT cooperated with New York 
University’s Alternate Media Center on a 
two-way educational cable project in Read- 
ing, Pa., that many consider a model for 
what educational video can and should be. 
Student councils at four schools can hold a 
video conference or have a conversation 
with the mayor as he sits in City Hall. 

Though the FCC no longer mandates 
public-access channels as it did in the early 
days of cable, most operators still offer this 
free outlet to responsible agencies on a first- 
come, first-served basis. The key is for the 
educational agency to come forward with a 
proposal or to work with the cable operator 
at the time of franchise, and usually a chan- 
nel can be dedicated to their use, and the 
schools wired at the outset when it is most 
economically feasible. Then, the operator 
may make studios available, but it’s up to 
the school to handle the hardware and pro- 
duce the show. 

The Irvine, Calif., project evolved in this 
way, with the future cable franchisee and a 


@ This bullet“ symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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school administrator sitting down over 
coffee one day and hatching a scheme 
wherein the school’s video gear could be 
placed on a trolley and wheeled about be- 
tween a number of classroom “two-way 
plug-ins” the franchisee would install. 

But what is the alternative for education 
when the cable system is fait accompli? 
Warner's cable channel for children, called 
“Nickleodeon,” is sophisticated and has a 
national base like Time Inc.'s Home Box 
Office, but as even Vivian Horner admits, 
it’s “not really educational.” A consortium 
of six community colleges in the West is 
planning an educational network to extend 
beyond their own student constituencies 
and charge a subscription-tuition fee. This 
type of plan has usually been considered im- 
practical for any but the most general or ge- 
neric course material. But a study of the 
Warner two-way system in Columbus, Ohio, 
called QUBE, in which viewers can answer 
televised multiple-choice questions“ by 
means of electronic impulses, is making 
some educators reconsider. 

“We found from our ‘instant Nielsen’ 
feedback that a lot more people were watch- 
ing the instructional programs out of curios- 
ity than were actually signing up for courses 
to get a degree,” Miss Horner said. “If we 
could translate that into subscribers, it may 
no longer be so naive to think this program- 
ming could be economically viable some- 
day.” 

CASSETTES 


The video cassette’s major advantage over 
the disk is its ability to record what happens 
in the classroom; disks must be packaged at 
the factory. But there are fewer plans to 
put educational software on cassette than 
on disk, partly because the pattern in sales 
for pre-recorded cassettes shows that they 
are not nearly as popular as the cheaper 
blank cassettes on which the viewer can 
record anything he wants, 

“I regretfully have to expect that com- 
mercial success of the cassette will come 
first and the hard instructional material 
will follow,” said Terry Herndon, executive 
director of the National Education Associ- 
ation, which recently signed an agreement 
to develop current-affairs educational cas- 
settes with ABC. 

The ABC cassettes, possibly featuring a 
recognized news anchorman, will be pro- 
duced in serial form every two weeks begin- 
ning next year. ABC also plans to transfer 
the Berlitz language courses onto tape, and 
paved the way by acquiring Berlitz’s pub- 
lisher, Macmillan. Time/Life Films has for 
six years produced cassettes in the continu- 
ing-education mold: Dick Cavett appears as 
the host of a speed-reading course, and 
Meryl Streep has been signed for a series of 
tapes called “Coping With Illness.” 


DISKS 


WICAT Inc., an independent, non-profit 
institute based in Orem, Utah, is attempting 
to consolidate what its chairman, Dr. Dustin 
Heuston, calls “the three major stages of 
technology—the book, the tape or record, 
and the computer.” 

WICAT is developing prototypes for two 
of the largest textbook publishers, McGraw- 
Hill and Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, con- 
verting some of their scientific materia] 
onto disk. Real-life and animated sequences 
alternate with 600 stills,“ usually contain- 
ing quiz questions or the definition of new 
terms. The computer can also register a stu- 
dent's exam questions on the computer key- 
board and tell him his score. Dr. Heuston 
said the next stage is to program the com- 
puter to memorize the frequent causes of 
students’ mistakes and then perform “cogni- 
tive diagnostics” to tell the student what 
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he’s doing wrong, based on a kind of prob- 
ability curve. 

“If cable is the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
disk is the bookstore,” said Miss Horner, one 
of cable’s top programming executives and 
former director of research for “The Elec- 
tric Company.” 


SATELLITE 


Several satellite-distributed systems are 
breaking out of the “fiefdom" complex Mr. 
Howe mentioned. Public Broadcasting Serv- 
ice distributes by satellite from Washington 
to its over-the-air transmitters, and plans to 
consolidate all its educational programming 
on a network called PTV-3. The new West- 
ern Union Westar satellite opens the way 
for much more satellite-to-broadcast pro- 
gramming. But the consensus among educa- 
tors and video executives is that the most 
hopeful combination for educational pro- 
gramming distribution is satellite to cable. 

Seven years ago the Appalachian Regional 
Commission used financing from the Na- 
tional Institute of Education to align small 
colleges and cable systems throughout the 
Appalachian states and offer, in effect, a 
“Satellite University," with credit courses in 
a variety of fields. A similar satellite net- 
work, with two-way audio and one-way 
video, links Indian villages in northern 
Alaska, according to John Wicklein, presi- 
dent of Long Island educational channel 
WLIW. Carleton University in Ottawa has a 
complete two-way exchange of courses, via 
the Canadian Hermes“ satellite, with Stan- 
ford University. 

Since these systems must usually be at 
least partly self-sufficient, programming 
tends to be “soft” or marketable rather 
than academic: cooking classes, filling in a 
tax form, continuing education for pharma- 
cists, and the like. 

The lack of satellite space—nearly all the 
nation's cable signals jockey for space on 22 
transponders of the RCA Satcom I satel- 
lite—is a problem that will be resolved, but 
financing, public or private, remains an in- 
tangible.e 


IRS REGULATIONS 
HON. BARBER B. CONABLE, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation to clarify 
the application of the vesting stand- 
ards provided by the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. 

The Employee Retirement Income 
Security Act of 1974 established three 
separate vesting schedules. Generally 
speaking, the purpose of these sched- 
ules is to determine the amount of re- 
tirement plan benefits a participant 
will receive when he or she retires or 
otherwise leaves the plan. A plan is 
given the option of electing one of 
these, schedules. However, the Internal 
Revenue Service is given the authority 
to establish a special, more rapid, vest- 
ing schedule in “abuse cases.“ 

In practice a serious problem has de- 
veloped because the IRS recently 
issued proposed regulations which 
have the effect of requiring most re- 
tirement plans to adopt a vesting 
schedule that is more rapid than the 
statutory schedules. 
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The legislation would make it clear 
that the three statutory vesting sched- 
ules must be applied unless an abuse 
situation exists, and when the more 
rapid vesting schedule is used it must 
be limited to these abuse cases. Thus, 
the more rapid vesting schedule 
cannot, in practice, apply to nonabuse 
cases. The legislation will result in a 
more consistent administration of our 
pension laws and I urge its prompt en- 
actment.e 


REPEAL OF LOGAN ACT 


HON. ANTHONY C. BEILENSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


@ Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am today introducing legislation to 
repeal the Logan Act, an 18th century 
statute which makes it a crime for any 
unauthorized U.S. citizen to communi- 
cate with a foreign government in- 
tending either, first, “to influence the 
measures or conduct of any foreign 
government * * in relation to any dis- 
putes or controversies with the United 
States,” or, second, “to defeat the 
measures of the United States.” 

The Logan Act was passed in 1799 in 
response to the action of a Dr. George 
Logan, who traveled to Paris to speak 
with French Government officials in 
an attempt to improve relations be- 
tween America and France after the 
French Revolution. Resenting Dr. 
Logan’s action—and overreacting to 
the fear of treason that was prevalent 
at the time—Congress passed the 
Logan Act prohibiting unauthorized 
U.S. citizens from any verbal or writ- 
ten communication with a foreign gov- 
ernment regarding disputes with the 
United States. 

This 1799 Act is now clearly out- 
moded. Insofar as there is a legitimate 
need to protect diplomatic efforts 
from private acts, the prohibited con- 
duct can be covered by other provi- 
sions of law, such as those governing 
perjury and false statements, imper- 
sonation of officials, and so forth. 

Further, there has never been a con- 
viction or a trial under the Logan Act. 
And only one indictment has ever 
been returned—against Francis Flour- 
noy, a Kentucky farmer, who wrote an 
article in 1803 advocating a separate 
Western nation allied to France; the 
Louisiana Purchase that same year 
made the separatism issue obsolete. 

Rather than serving a useful pur- 
pose, the main use made of the Logan 
Act has been to allow periodic calls for 
prosecution motivated by opposition 
to the cause being expressed instead of 
actual concern about treason. There 
are fundamental constitutional prob- 
lems with the act, including first 
amendment free speech and fifth 
amendment vagueness issues. 
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It is clearly time for the anachronis- 
tic, constitutionally unsound Logan 
Act to be repealed.e 


GARDEN DAYS AT FRIENDS 
HOSPITAL 


HON. CHARLES F. DOUGHERTY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


è Mr. DOUGHERTY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues and the Nation an event 
which takes place each spring in 
Philadelphia. This event is Garden 
Days at Friends Hospital. Friends Hos- 
pital is the Nation’s first nonprofit 
psychiatric hospital. The hospital 
grounds cover 100 acres in northeast 
Philadelphia and form a beautiful 
rural contrast to an urban area. 

Friends Hospital was founded in 
1813 on the current site of 100 acres. 
In its early beginning the land was 
farmed to help produce the food 
needed for the patients and staff. 
Today the grounds of Friends Hospital 
are widely known in the Philadelphia 
area for well-groomed lawns, a wide as- 
sortment of trees and shrubs, and 14- 
acre azalea gardens. The hospital has 
won several national and local awards 
for these finely maintained grounds, 
including the 1978 Professional 
Grounds Maintenance Society Award 
for Hospital Groundkeeping. 

More than 10,000 azaleas adorn the 
hospital grounds. There are at least 43 
varieties of azaleas on 14 acres of hos- 
pital property’ giving a display each 
spring that is nothing less than spec- 
tacular. Since 1938 Friends Hospital 
has opened its grounds to the public 
each spring for three consecutive 
weekends. 

Friends Hospital Garden Days is en- 
joyed each spring by thousands of 
people. It is a never-ending job to pre- 
pare for such an event and maintain 
the plants in a healthy state. The 
grounds of Friends Hospital come 
under the direct supervision of the di- 
rector of maintenance and grounds, 
Mr. David F. Liddle. The grounds crew 
is made up of Mark Deussing, grounds 
supervisor; Dave Rutkowski, assistant 
supervisor; Mark Adami, Jim Bieder- 
man, Michael Dann, and Dale Nemec. 

Mr. Speaker, Friends Hospital de- 
serves our congratulations for its 
Garden Days. I would also like to 
salute the men who take care of the 
grounds for a job well done. 


TRIBUTE TO DONALD A. 
McINNIS 


HON. ROBERT E. BADHAM 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 6, 1980 
e Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is 


with extreme pleasure that I call the 
attention of this honorable body to 
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the long and distinguished service to 
the city of Newport Beach, Calif., per- 
formed by Donald A. McInnis. 

Mr. McInnis, who has retired after 
serving 12 years as a member of the 
Newport Beach City Council, includ- 
ing 4 of those years as mayor of New- 
port Beach, will be honored at a testi- 
monial dinner on May 13, 1980. 

It has been my good fortune to have 
resided in Newport Beach for some 30 
years and to have respresented the 
city in the California Legislature and 
now in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. Therefore, it is with particular 
pride that I join Mr. McInnis’ many 
friends, associates, and admirers on 
the occasion of the testimonial dinner 
in his honor. 

To recount to my distinguished col- 
leagues the accomplishments Mr. 
McInnis has made as a member of the 
Newport Beach City Council would be 
to single out just a segment of the 
career of a remarkable public servant 
and dedicated American. 

For Don McInnis has served his 
country, not only in the military serv- 
ice, but as a key executive for one of 
our Nation’s prime industrial giants, 
which has provided the United States 
technical, scientific, and military ex- 
pertise which only the great private 
sector of the country is able to pro- 
duce. 

Mr. McInnis is a registered profes- 
sional engineer, acquiring his degree 
from the University of Minnesota. 
After an early career of producing 
military optical equipment, as an in- 
dustrial engineer and as a gas sales- 
man, Don joined Northrop Corp. in 
1952 where his executive qualities 
blossomed to their full potential. 

At Northrop, Don McInnis rose 
steadily to become vice president and 
manager of operations for the compa- 
ny's electro- mechanical division in 
Anaheim, Calif. In 1975 he became 
president of Northrop Services, Inc., a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Northrop, 
and is also a corporate vice president 
of the parent company. 

During his years as president of Nor- 
throp Services, Mr. McInnis, a nation- 
ally recognized environmentalist, has 
led his company’s efforts in many di- 
verse areas, contracting with the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, the Environmental Protection 
Agency, the U.S. Navy and has devel- 
oped the world’s largest pesticide labo- 
ratory. 

With six offices throughout the 
Nation, plus headquarters in Anaheim, 
Calif., McInnis has traveled extensive- 
ly overseeing the work of the 1,500 
employees of Northrop Services. 

Some of the notable activities of the 
company include the mouse factory in 
Arkansas, the rat factory in North 
Carolina, the Christmas tree farm in 
Oregon and the great experience of 
training sailors of the Saudi Arabian 
Navy. 

Additional requirements of his ex- 
ecutive position require that Mr. 
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McInnis travel regularly to Las Vegas, 
Nev., where his company conducts ex- 
periments for the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. 

Yet in spite of an intensive workload 
for his company, Don McInnis has an- 
swered the call of his community, first 
winning election to the Newport 
Beach City Council in 1968 and subse- 
quently being reelected three times. 
During this period his council col- 
leagues twice selected him to be the 
city’s mayor, for the years from 1972 
to 1976. 

Under the inspired leadership of 
Don McInnis, the city of Newport 
Beach has been recognized through- 
out California for its. progress and 
budgetary wisdom, accomplishing 
great improvements for the city 
through prudent use of funds availa- 
ble. 

In addition to his service as mayor, 
Don McInnis found time to serve as a 
member of Orange County’s Airport 
Land Use Commission, as 4 member of 
the Local Agency Formation Commis- 
sion, as a director and chairman of two 
Orange County sanitation districts. 

Another service Mr. McInnis has 
been active in is the YMCA, Hoag Hos- 
pital 552 Club, and Amigos Viejos. He 
is a pilot, owns his own plane, and 
spends spare time farming on his new 
ranch in San Diego County. In private 
life, Don McInnis has been married for 
38 years to the former Gail Nelson. 
They have one daughter, Mrs. Marilyn 
Wynia and two granddaughters. 

It has long been my opinion that 
there are too few people in this world 
and in this Nation such as Don Meln- 
nis. People who are willing to make 
personal sacrifices in time and energy 
to serve their fellow citizens. I am 
proud to represent Newport Beach 
and to know Don McInnis and to take 
this opportunity to give him the 
public recognition that he so richly de- 
serves. 


BEHIND THE SIGNS AT THE 
FDIC 


HON. RON PAUL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


Mr. PAUL. Mr. Speaker, I. call the 
attention of my colleagues to an arti- 
cle that appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal last week. It concerns the 
FDIC and the minuscule reserves it 
has as insurance for the bank deposits 
in this country. 

The article follows: 

BEHIND THE SIGNS AT THE FDIC 

New York, N.Y.—All this month, banks 
and thrift institutions have been taking 
down the signs saying that accounts are fed- 
erally insured up to $40,000. They've been 
replacing them with placards proclaiming 
insurance up to $100,000 each. The increase 
was meant to be reassuring, and to many 
people it must be as comforting as the 
spring blossoms. 
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Not everyone, however, is reassured. 
Indeed, the extra coverage heightens what 
had been a quiet undercurrent of concern— 
how could the government make good on all 
those pledges if a spate of failures of sizable 
banks should suddenly develop? 

The concern isn't, to be sure, the sort that 
ought to send anyone pulling money out of 
insured accounts and stuffing it under unin- 
sured mattresses. But with inflation, reces- 
sion and gyrating interest rates making life 
much less predictable for financial] institu- 
tions, the concern is the sort that shouldn’t 
be hushed up for fear of damaging confi- 
dence, either. 

Fortunately, the wraps are coming off this 
highly sensitive issue. With Chrysler on its 
must-publicized drive along the precipice, 
coveys of lesser companies unable to repay 
bank loans on time, and the recent whisper- 
ing about the viability of some prominent 
banks, financial analysts are earnestly ex- 
amining the ability of Washington to head 
off—or at least contain—any incipient finan- 
cial panic. 

The first line of defense is the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp., which was created to 
halt the runs which had been wiping out 
banks by the thousands in the depression. 
In 1934, the FDIC covered accounts up to 
$5,000 each, with $1.61 in its kitty for each 
$100 of insured deposits. By the end of 1979, 
the coverage had gone up to $40,000, and 
the kitty to nearly $10 billion. But the de- 
posits insured had swollen to $805 billion, 
bringing the ratio down to $1.22 per $100. 

Then, reflecting concern about the hard- 
pressed thrift institutions, Congress sur- 
prised the FDIC by raising the ceiling to 
$100,000, as one small part of a major bank- 
ing law. With a stroke of President Carter’s 
pen on March 31, the FDIC's exposure 
soared by an estimated $75 billion. That 
promptly plopped the ratio down to about 
$1.11 for every $100 of deposits covered—the 
skimpiest ratio on record. (The FDIC can 
also tap the Treasury for $3 billion.) 

The situation is “even worse than it 
looks,” worries Jack Guttentag, a senior 
banking professor at the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Wharton School. If the 
FDIC ever had to use any “significant” 
amount of that kitty to pay off depositors 
of any major bank, he reasons, the public 
would come to realize how little was left, 
and might well pull enough out of other 
banks to cause “a shambles.” His recommen- 
dation: Eliminate the “mischievous” reserve 
fund altogether, so that no one would be 
panicked into thinking that it is all that 
stands between him and a chain reaction of 
collapses. 

And quite a lot else does, Washington offi- 
cials say. But, in carefully guarded anony- 
mous responses, they admit that none of 
the other safeguards are assuredly fail-safe, 
either. 

First, the FDIC hasn't ever paid off de- 
positors of a big bank. Precisely to avoid 
what worries Prof. Guttentag, the agency 
usually arranges a “shotgun wedding” of 
the ailing bank into a healthy one, which 
takes over its deposits and most of its assets, 
mainly loans, sticking the FDIC only with 
the worst loans, many of which it eventual- 
ly collects anyway. 

Finding a willing and able mate gets 
harder when the troubled bank is very big, 
though, so officials hope Congress will allow 
emergency acquisitions across state lines, 
and are pondering ways to arrange hasty 
combinations of different types of institu- 
tions, such as banks with savings and loan 
associations. 

Moreover, the Federal Reserve Board is 
the real “lender of last resort,” officials 
stress, committed to create whatever money 
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is necessary to keep a major bank afloat; 
under the new banking law, the Fed's dis- 
count window” is open as well to other insti- 
tutions with checking-type accounts, such as 
S&Ls and credit unions. But there’s a 
Catch-22 which has officials nervous about 
going to jail for their efforts—the Fed isn’t 
supposed to put money into a bank which 
wouldn't be solvent without it. 

Ultimately, Prof. Guttentag adds, the 
Congress “would have no choice but to ap- 
propriate money” in whatever amounts are 
needed to keep the financial system from 
collapsing. Officials agree, but some of 
them, too, wonder if Congress could act 
swiftly enough. What if it isn’t in session? 
Or, what if a big bank that needs rescue has 
been doing something some lawmakers dis- 
like, like lending to South Africa? 

The Congress, of course, wasn't set up spe- 
cifically to cope with bank runs; the Fed 
was, but despite two decades to get ready, 
did so poorly that the FDIC had to be 
added; the latter's success in prevention is a 
blessing, but a bit of a mixed one in depriv- 
ing the whole panoply of the experience of 
a full-scale test. 

That such a crises might arise soon seems 
a lot less likely than it did only a few weeks 
ago, Washington sources say; the silver 
crash has been contained, bond prices have 
rebounded, interest rate strains are fading, 
much progress has been made against prob- 
lems of such banks as First Pennsylvania 
and First Chicago, and even the contingen- 
cy of a Chrysler bankruptcy isn’t seen as en- 
dangering any banks. 

Still, the concerns voiced by Prof. Gutten- 
tag aren't being brushed aside in Washing- 
ton. More than those bold new $100,000 
signs that's reassuring. 


MARK RINGIE AND KEITH LOV- 
ELLETTE NAMED TO ALL- 
AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL BASE- 
BALL TEAM 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


@ Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to inform you and my col- 
leagues that two outstanding young 
athletes from my hometown of Pitts- 
field, Mass., Mark Ringie and Keith 
Lovellette, have been named to a 16- 
player U.S. high school all-star base- 
ball team that is scheduled to tour 
western Europe or Taiwan this 
summer. 

These two young men from Taconic 
High School in Pittsfield were selected 
from a field of 150 players from 
throughout the country who were 
nominated in February by major 
league scouts. The selection of Mark 
and Keith marks the first time two 
players from the same high school 
have ever been named to this type of 
touring team. 

Mark Ringie, a senior catcher, is a 
three-sport All-Berkshire County per- 
former and was named “Berkshire 
County Athlete of the Year” by radio 
station WBEC this past winter. He has 
been named as a first-team All-Berk- 
shire selection in baseball, soccer, and 
hockey, and also was a leading 
member of the Tyler Aces’ American 
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Legion baseball team that captured 
the western Massachusetts champion- 
ship last summer. Mark plans to 
attend the University of Delaware in 
the fall. 

Keith Lovellette is a senior cocap- 
tain pitcher for the Taconic Braves 
baseball team. He has played a leading 
role as the Braves have won the Berk- 
shire Hills Conference northern divi- 
sion championship for the past two 
seasons. While making the All-Berk- 
shire team as a pitcher last season, 
Keith may have even more potential 
as a hitter, and has, in fact, made the 
U.S. squad as an outfielder and desig- 
nated hitter. 

The All-American honor figures to 
cap spectacular high school athletic 
careers for both of these young men. I 
congratulate them for their past ac- 
complishments and for receiving such 
a distinct honor as being named All- 
American. I also would like to extend 
to them my best wishes for a success- 
ful trip abroad and hope that their 
post-high school baseball careers are 
as enjoyable. 6 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 
ON SCHOOL PRAYER 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, a few days ago, I distributed to 
most House offices copies of an excel- 
lent legal analysis of the power of the 
Congress to limit the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court. Written by Prof. 
Charles E. Rice of Notre Dame Law 
School, “Congress and Supreme Court 
Jurisdiction” is a publication of the 
American Family Institute, one of its 
“Studies in the Constitution and 
Public Policy.” It persuasively address- 
es questions that may be raised in con- 
sideration of pending legislation, al- 
ready passed by the Senate, which 
would withdraw jurisdiction from the 
Supreme Court in matters concerning 
voluntary prayer in the public schools. 

That legislation, of course, has been 
referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, where it awaits—and awaits— 
action. Pending the resolution of its 
future, whether by committee action 
or by discharge petition, another fine 
study undertaken under the auspices 
of the American Family Institute 
should be helpful to Members of the 
House: “Constitutional Amendments 
on School Prayer,” by Shraga Kawior. 

The author of numerous publica- 
tions in scholarly journals, Mr. Kawior 
brings to his analysis the religious and 
secular insights of both rabbi and 
lawyer. To assure his study the atten- 
tion it deserves, I submit for the 
Recorp its introduction, an overview 
of congressional action on school 
prayer amendments since Engle 
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against Vitale. The full text of this 
study is available upon request. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS ON SCHOOL 
PRAYER 


(By Shraga Kawior) 


On the last day of its 1961 term, the Su- 
preme Court declared that the recitation of 
the Regents’ Prayer of New York State— 
“Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence on thee, and we beg thy blessings 
upon us, our parents, our teachers, and our 
country”—at the beginning of the public 
school day was an unconstitutional estab- 
lishment of religion and was forbidden by 
the First Amendment. As was predicted at 
the time, the scope of the decision was later 
widened to include the proscription of Bible 
readings and the recitation of the Lord's 
Prayer. As Justice Goldberg noted: “The 
fact that the state had selected, rather than 
written, a particular devotional liturgy, was 
without Constitutional import.” The emo- 
tional and critical reactions that followed 
showed that, in Engel v. Vitale, the Su- 
preme Court had touched a vital and sensi- 
tive spot in the national life. In a way, the 
hostility generated was even greater than 
that of the Brown case. While Brown 
(though not its eventual implications) was 
accepted by most of the country as a moral 
decision and could be defended on humani- 
tarian grounds, the same could not be said 
for the banning of school prayer. Congress- 
man Frank Becker, the sponsor of a 1963 
prayer amendment, called it, with perhaps 
some exaggeration, “the most tragic deci- 
sion in the history of the United States.” 
Within three days of the Engel decision 
more than fifty proposals for Constitutional 
amendments were dropped in the hopper. 

Despite fluctuating trends in church at- 
tendance, Americans are a people whose tra- 
ditions are deeply rooted in the belief in a 
Supreme Power. Indeed, the Declaration of 
Independence beseeches God's help; the 
motto “In God We Trust” appears on our 
coins and currency; sessions of the Supreme 
Court itself are begun with the prayer that 
“God protect this Honorable Court.” By 
prohibiting worship in schools, the court 
has denied school children “the opportunity 
of sharing in the spiritual heritage of our 
nation.” (Justice Stewart in dissent). Over 
forty years ago, Howard Beale expressed 
the predominant sentiment of the American 
people, and his words are still true today: 

“Americans ... generally are as deter- 
mined to keep irreligion out of their schools 
as to exclude sectarianism. An overwhelm- 
ing majority of citizens believe that teach- 
ers with interest in religion have a better in- 
fluence on children than those of no reli- 
gion. Religion makes children ‘better chil- 
dren.’ It gives them something that even 
parents who have discarded it wish them to 
have ... ‘Christian’ in normal parlance is 
an adjective of commendation.” 

Naturally, no one is suggesting that the 
public school system should impose any reli- 
gious beliefs on its students. Under the New 
York law that was struck down, any student 
could be excused from attending the prayer 
if he so desired. Prayers should be limited to 
those students who desire to say them. The 
state should, and Constitutionally must, 
remain neutral in the matter of religion: 
permitting free exercise. But to prevent 
children who want to pray from doing so is 
no longer neutrality but outright antago- 
nism. To again quote Justice Stewart's soli- 
tary dissent: 5 

“A compulsory state educational system 
so structures a child's life that if religious 
exercises are held to be an impermissible ac- 
tivity in schools, religion is placed at an arti- 
ficial and state-created disadvantage." 
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The two decisions that must be examined 
in order to understand the holding of the 
Supreme Court are Engel v. Vitale (1961) 
and Abington School District v. Schempp, 
decided one year later. In the Engel case, re- 
versing the decision of the New York Court 
of Appeals, the Court in an eight to one 
vote declared that to require the recitation 
of a prayer composed by a state body—i.e., 
the New York Board of Regents—at the be- 
ginning of each school day was an unconsti- 
tutional violation of the First Amendment's 
prohibition against establishment of reli- 
gion. Justice Black, who wrote the majority 
opinion, stated: 

“We think that the Constitutional prohi- 
bition against laws respecting an establish- 
ment of religion must at least mean that in 
this country it is no part of the business of 
government to compose official prayers for 
any group of the American people to recite 
as a part of a religious program carried on 
by government.” (Engel, 370 U.S. 421 at 425 
(1961). 

Although the prayer was completely vol- 
untary, allowing any student to be excused 
if he desired to do so, such a program was 
still unconstitutional. Justice Black noted 
that the First Amendment contains two sep- 
arate prohibitions regarding religion: 1) 
Congress (and the individual States through 
the Fourteenth Amendment, which has 
been held to make the entire Bill of Rights 
applicable to the States) can make no law 
abrogating the free exercise of religion; and 
2) Congress can make no law establishing a 
religion. Justice Black argued that these 
were two separate prohibitions. A voluntary 
prayer composed by a state agency may not 
be violative of the Free Exercise Clause as it 
permits freedom of choice, but it neverthe- 
less may be unconstitutional by virtue of 
the Establishment Clause. As he expressed 
it: 

“The establishment clause, unlike the 
Free Exercise Clause, does not depend upon 
any showing of direct governmental compul- 
sion and is violated by the enactment of 
laws which establish an official religion. 
Whether those laws operate directly to 
coerce non-observing individuals or not (at 
430).” 

This is a point that must be stressed: coer- 
cion had nothing to do with the Court's 
holding. No matter how voluntary the daily 
prayer may be, it is still unconstitutional. 

A year later, the Court took the next step. 
In Abington, the Court, again in an eight to 
one vote, held that Bible readings in the 
public schools were also an unconstitutional 
establishment of religion. Rejecting the con- 
tention that the Establishment Clause only 
meant that Congress could not favor one re- 
ligion over another but was never meant to 
preclude nonsectarian religious practices, 
Justice Tom Clark declared that if the pri- 
mary effect of any legislation is either the 
advancement or inhibition of religion, that 
legislation is void (374 U.S, 226). 

In both decisions, Justice Douglas wrote a 
concurring opinion which interpreted the 
issue in a different light. He felt that the 
Establishment Clause meant that the gov- 
ernment could not Constitutionally finance 
a religious exercise, no matter how minus- 
cule the sum. Because the person leading 
the prayer—the teacher—is a public official 
on the public payroll, the practice was il- 
legal. In a footnote, he called attention to a 
number of governmental financial “aids” to 
religion, both on the state and federal level, 
and suggested that all of them are possibly 
unconstitutional. Among those mentioned 
were the hiring of chaplains for the military 
and Congress paid by the government; the 
motto In God We Trust“ on currency and 
public documents; draft exemptions for 
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ministers; tax benefits for churches and 
synagogues; financial aid to parochial 
schools; and even the words “Under God” in 
the pledge of allegiance. More than any- 
thing else, it was the Douglas concurrence 
that aroused most of the violent opposition 
to Engel and Abington. Indeed, many promi- 
nent theologians agreed with specific hold- 
ing banning school prayer. The outcry was 
primarily centered not against that particu- 
lar- prohibition but rather against a fear 
that eventually the court would outlaw all 
the practices condemned by Douglas. The 
agitation was over the issue of what the 
court would do next rather than what the 
court had done already. This apprehension 
over the future explains why even States 
which had long abandoned prayers in public 
schools—e.g., California—were staunch sup- 
porters of the Becker Amendment. 

It should be noted, however, that the 
Court did not hold many of the things it is 
accused of holding. Several justices made it 
clear that they did not subscribe to Douglas’ 
extreme position. Justice Black stated in 
Engel that the ban on school prayer is not 
inconsistent “with the fact that school 
children . . are officially encouraged to 
express love for our country by reciting his- 
torical documents such as the Declaration 
of Independence which contains references 
to the Deity or by singing officially es- 
poused anthems . . . Such patriotic or cere- 
monial occasions bear no true resemblance 
to the unquestioned religious exercises that 
the state of New York has sponsored.” 
(Footnote in Engel at 435). In the subse- 
quent Abington decision, Justice Brennan, 
in a long and comprehensive concurring 
opinion, dealt with these problems in great- 
er detail. Hiring chaplains in the armed 
services for the benefit of those men who 
wished to attend services was not analogous 
to a school sponsoring prayers for those stu- 
dents who want to say them. Brennan point- 
ed out that “nothing in the Establishment 
Clause forbids the application of legislation 
having purely secular ends; i.e., the draft in 
such @ way as to alleviate burdens upon the 
free exercise of an individual's religious be- 
liefs” (347 U.S. 295). In other words, because 
members of the Armed Forces are in a posi- 
tion where, without positive assistance from 
the government, they will be unable to prac- 
tice their religion, it is Constitutionally jus- 
tifiable for the government to finance an ac- 
tivity that would otherwise be deemed an 
establishment to facilitate “free exercise.” 
As for coins and currency, Brennan felt that 
litigants had-no standing to raise the issue 
as they were not substantially affected. He 
also maintained the Constitutionality of 
draft exemptions for ministers and divinity 
students. 

Nevertheless, there is some ground for 
concern, While the court did seek to dissoci- 
ate its prohibition from the issues enumer- 
ated by Douglas, it did not succeed in pro- 
viding a suitable analytic framework for 
doing so. For example, Justice Black merely 
states that patriotic anthems bear no resem- 
blance to religious exercises, but provides no 
reason. While Brennan has given a good jus- 
tification for military chaplains—otherwise 
free exercise would be abrogated—he didn’t 
explain why Congressional chaplains are 
Constitutional. After all, Congressmen are 
free to attend their own churches. 

The fact that, as Brennan states, legisla- 
tors were mature adults who may presum- 
ably absent themselves from such public 
and ceremonial exercises without incurring 
any penalty” should not make a difference 
if the violation of the establishment clause 
does not depend on coercion. Justice Clark, 
in the majority opinion in Abington, gave 
the test of primary purpose: If the primary 
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purpose of a piece of legislation is the ad- 
vancement of religion rather than a secular 
end, it is an unconstitutional establishment. 
Under that test, there should in fact be no 
justification for tax exemption for churches 
or indeed any federal or state aid to paro- 
chial schools. Furthermore, why should in- 
vocations of the Deity at inaugurations be 
permitted? Is not its primary purpose to 
affirm the belief in God? In short, though 
the Court expressly denied its intention to 
do S0, its holding could conceivably be ex- 
tended to many areas besides school prayer. 
The situation envisioned, and indeed wel- 
comed, by Douglas could eventually take 
place with every vestige of God removed 
from public life. The potential for abuse is 
there because the Court has not been able 
to formulate a sufficiently narrow defini- 
tion of Establishment which is at the same 
time broad enough to prohibit non-sectarian 
prayer. Their formulation would therefore 
logically permit a future court to prohibit 
many other things. 

There was an alternative approach the 
Supreme Court could have used that would 
have prohibited school prayer, yet at the 
same time would not have raised the dis- 
turbing questions of government aid to reli- 
gion. The Court could have decided that ex- 
cusal provisions were inadequate because 
non-participating students, especially in ele- 
mentary school, are often subject to ridicule 
from their friends and they are thus co- 
erced indirectly into attending prayers to 
avoid this ridicule. Consequently, school 
prayers could have been regarded as viola- 
tive of the “Free Exercise Clause” rather 
than the “Establishment Clause.” Such an 
approach would not have committed the 
State to the degree of neutrality bordering 
on antagonism toward religion that Engel in 
its fina] form commands. Actually, this was 
the original reason why Edward Schempp 
decided to challenge the prayer program 
rather than allow his children to be ex- 
cused. He stated at the trial that he did not 
want his children labeled as odd-balls“ or 
“atheists,” which actually carried a conno- 
tation of communism and immorality. Jus- 
tice Brennan took notice of this fact. He 
wrote that dissenters often face a cruel di- 
lemma: 

“Even devout children may well avoid 
claiming their right and simply continue to 
participate in exercises distasteful to them 
because of an understandable reluctance to 
be stigmatized as atheists or nonconformists 
simply on the basis of their request.” (374 
U.S. 290). 

Many Constitutional scholars, in agree- 
ment with the court’s holding regarding 
school prayer, believed that this “free exer- 
cise” argument was a preferable position to 
take as it would limit the context to the 
schoolroom. Nevertheless, Professor Louis 
Pollak of Yale has pointed out that, in spite 
of obvious shortcomings, there were reasons 
for the Court to base its case on the basis of 
Establishment rather than Free Exercise. 

In the first place, a holding based on the 
inadequacy of excusal provisions could not 
be automatically extended to all school dis- 
tricts. Case-by-case adjudication would be 
needed to prove in every individual situation 
that dissenting students are looked down 
upon by their peers. (An analogy to this is 
the Supreme Court’s holding that segrega- 
tion was illegal per se—‘“separate schools are 
inherently unequal"—rather than maintain- 
ing that those particular black schools were 
in fact physically inferior.) On the other 
hand, prohibiting prayers on the basis of 
the Establishment Clause established a rule 
of law to be legally binding on every school 
district in the country. 
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A second reason relates to the concept of 
standing. If prayers were forbidden because 
their recitation interferes with the religious 
freedom of the dissenting children, the only 
ones who could challenge the program in 
court would be the “injured” children or 
their parents. On the other hand, illegal ac- 
tivity based on the Establishment Clause 
may be challenged by any citizen of the of- 
fending body, be it the Federal, State, or 
local government. (Though this itself is far 
from certain. The question of a citizen's pos- 
sessing standing to challenge an activity of 
his government not directly affecting him is 
very complex and not fully resolved. In both 
Abington and Engel, the parents of dissent- 
ing children, not outsiders, brought suit). 

The popular demand for a Constitutional 
amendment has not been constant but 
rather cyclical in nature. At various times 
through the years, the issue would drift into 
the background and then almost unexpect- 
edly emerge. Within three days of the Engel 
decision, over fifty amendment proposals 
were introduced; all together, the House 
Committee on the Judiciary considered 146 
separate resolutions. Some amendments 
were directed specifically to permit prayer 
and Bible reading in public schools and 
buildings. Others, in anticipation of what 
the Court might do next, permitted refer- 
ences to the Deity in any government cere- 
mony, documents or currency. A third 
group, which included the most important 
resolution proposed by Congressman Frank 
Becker, attempted to combine both ele- 
ments. 

From April 22 to June 3, 1964, the House 
Judiciary Committee, under the threat of a 
discharge petition, conducted eighteen days 
of hearings on the Becker amendment. 
Ninety-seven Congressmen testified in sup- 
port of some Congressional action. It ap- 
peared almost certain that the Becker 
amendment would at least reach the floor 
of the House for a full vote, but it died in 
Committee due to the opposition of many 
religious groups to any tampering with the 
First Amendment. On the last day of the 
hearings, a memorandum signed by 223 
Constitutional lawyers was submitted to the 
Committee. Calling The Bill of Rights “our 
most precious heritage,” they warned, “If 
the first clause . . . forbidding laws respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, should 
prove so easily susceptible to impairment by 
amendment, none of the clauses will be 
secure.” This memorandum had great 
impact—one member of the Committee 
compared it to being hit by 223 bricks—and 
was probably decisive in the amendment's 
early demise. I mention it here not merely 
as a historical curiosity but rather to indi- 
cate that many prominent legal scholars, 
whether in agreement to the Court's hold- 
ing or not, oppose a Constitutional amend- 
ment on school prayer and are willing to be 
vocal in their opposition. If the occasion 
arose, they probably would do it again. 

Significantly, under the dynamic leader- 
ship of Senator Dirksen in 1966, a prayer 
amendment did obtain a majority vote in 
the Senate (49-37) but fell short of the two- 
thirds needed. In 1971, through the efforts 
of Congressman Wylie, a similar situation 
occurred in the House. Reaching the floor 
through the extraordinary procedure of a 
discharge petition, the amendment, similar 
to the Dirksen proposal, was approved by 
240 Representatives (28 short of the neces- 
sary two-thirds of the 402 members then 
voting). There does appear to be a large 
number of members of Congress who would 
support some type of prayer amendment if 
the proper leadership is there to mobilize 
the effort. The fact that there is also less 
party responsibility and cohesion than 
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there was in the 1960’s may well be an ad- 
vantage to advocates of a prayer amend- 
ment. The lack of party unity has mainly 
hurt the Democratic Party, e.g. witness 
their difficulty in overriding President 
Ford’s vetoes, while the main support for a 
prayer amendment has always come from 
the G.O.P. 

The success of an amendment proposal de- 
pends on 1) its legal justifications, 2) its 
specificity, not leaving room for ambiguities 
and potential abuse, and 3) its adherence to 
the basic liberties of the Bill of Rights. 

Because many have felt that the Court's 
holding in Engel and Abington was errone- 
ous from the standpoint of Constitutional 
law, a school prayer amendment may be 
viewed as a reaffirmation of Constitutional 
tradition, rather than a major departure 
from it.e 


THE AIR FORCE LENDS A 
HELPING HAND 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the San Bernardino area ex- 
perienced three successive and devas- 
tating rainstorms on January 14, 28, 
and February 16, 1980. When the 
heavy, torrential rains occurred in 
January, tons of mud, rock, and debris 
were loosened. This material washed 
down from the adjacent mountains 
into residential areas on the northern 
periphery of San Bernardino and 
Highland. These sections incurred dev- 
astating damage, some homes were 
buried up to the eaves with mud, and 
more than 60 dwellings were damaged 
in the Hampshire and Mountain Shad- 
ows areas. Estimated flood damage 
costs totaled approximately $3.5 mil- 
lion and included damages to private 
property, public roads, Federal facili- 
ties, as well as debris clearance, protec- 
tion of property, repairs, and police 
and fire services. Subsequently, on 
February 16, 1980, President Carter 
declared San Bernardino a Federal dis- 
aster area. At this date, highway clear- 
ing operations are still in progress as 
the area recovers from the effect of 
these storms. 

On January 16, 1980, early during 
this period of natural disaster, the 
Honorable W. R. Holcomb, mayor of 
San Bernardino, and other city offi- 
cials contacted Norton Air Force Base 
seeking the assistance of the base in 
combating the effects of the ravaging 
mudslides in the Hampshire area. The 
response of Norton Air Force Base was 
swift, positive, and decisive. Under the 
direction of Col. Reginald Shaleski, 
base commander, and his deputy, Col. 
Maralin Coffinger, each squadron at 
Norton Air Force Base was rapidly or- 
ganized through its respective first 
sergeant to provide volunteer relief 
service to the affected area of San 
Bernardino. 

Coordinating the military effort di- 
rectly -with Mayor Holcomb’s commit- 
tee, the first sergeants’ group provided 
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specific services when and where they 
were needed in a most time sensitive 
and highly effective manner. Through 
the instrumentality of the first ser- 
geants’ group, the volunteer response 
of Air Force personnel was both heart- 
ening and of inestimable benefit to the 
civilian effort. Tasks included the 
transportation of volunteers, Air Force 
equipment, and meals to the mudslide 
areas. In addition to providing meals 
for the Air Force volunteers, Norton 
Air Force Base also fed an additional 
200 California Conservation Corps per- 
sonnel. The first sergeants acted as 
crew leaders for their volunteers, co- 
ordinated the effort directly with city 
officials, and provided members to 
assist in the operation of the volunteer 
command post at Wildwood Park. 
Under the command of Col. David F. 
Ferree, base civil engineer, members of 
the prime beef emergency force (prime 
BEEF) were deployed to the stricken 
areas. Organized into three teams, 
these 100 Air Force civil engineer 
squadron members labored on 12-hour 
shifts with heavy equipment and hand 
shovels to remove huge amounts of 
mud and to construct check dams to 
prevent further damage. The spirit, 
enthusiasm, and physical effort ex- 
pended by the volunteer and prime 
BEEF teams, working side by side with 
their civilian counterparts to avert the 
effects of a natural disaster, provided 
a most edifying and concrete example 
of exceptional, effective, and highly 
cooperative community relations. The 


rapid response, enthusiastic support, 
civic concern, and crucial assistance 
rendered by Norton Air Force Base 


personnel—officers, NCO’s, and 
airmen alike—to the San Bernardino 
community in time of extreme need is 
an exceptional accomplishment in 
which the civilian and military mem- 
bers of San Bernardino may take im- 
mense and justifiable pride.e 


ANSELMO A. “CHEMO” QUIJADA 
HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


è Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my pleasure to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in Congress the 
dedication and community service pro- 
vided over the past 25 years by a 
highly respected law enforcement offi- 
cer in my congressional] district. 
Anselmo A. “Chemo” Quijada, an of- 
ficer of the Ojai, Calif., Police Depart- 
ment for these past 25 years, will 
retire from that post on June 1, 1980. 
As juvenile officer for the Ojai Police 
Department, Chemo exhibited a keen 
awareness of the problems and needs 
of young people and constructively 
worked to address these needs. He or- 
ganized the Police Boy’s Club in the 
Ojai Valley and established a complete 
gymnasium and physical fitness pro- 
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gram. Chemo’s dedicated efforts sus- 
tained this viable organization 
through many difficulties until it was 
eventually assimilated into the com- 
munity's park and recreation program. 
His hard work and tireless energy con- 
tributed to the development of a 
countywide program of summer camps 
for underprivileged children. 

In almost every program working for 
youth, needy, underprivileged, or com- 
munity service, Chemo has been a con- 
tributing force. He has been a main- 
stay of the local Scouting program, or- 
ganized junior and senior boy’s flag 
football teams, devoted time and 
energy to the Mexican-American 
scholarship program, alcoholics anon- 
ymous, the drug prevention center, 
the Ojai fiesta committee and service 
organizations such as the Optimists 
Club, the American Legion, the Ojai 
Valley Jaycees, and the Lions Club, 

Although he has received commen- 
dations from various Federal, State, 
and local law enforcement agencies 
and civic organizations, his most treas- 
ured commendations are the numer- 
ous expressions of appreciation from 
the citizenry he has served for these 
past 25 years. 

During the period from March 1958 
to November 1961, I had the privilege 
of serving on the city council and as 
mayor of the city of Ojai. Chemo was 
then, and still is, a good friend and 
dedicated public servant. 

I have spoken on the floor of the 
House of Representatives on many oc- 
casions on hehalf of the interests and 
concerns of the people and communi- 
ties in my congressional district in 
California. It is indeed a particular 
pleasure to speak of the valuable con- 
tributions of my friend Chemo to his 
fellow citizens and to his community. 


HELEN HOLLIDAY CHOSEN FOR 
GOODWILL WEEK 


HON. C. W. BILL YOUNG 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday May 6, 1980 


@ Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues that this week, May 4-10, is 
National Goodwill Week across the 
country. 

The 167 Goodwill Industries 
throughout the United States are ob- 
serving as the theme for this year’s 
Goodwill Week, “Goodwill Industries: 
An Investment in People for a Proud 
America.” The President has pro- 
claimed Goodwill Week and Ed Asner, 
star of movies and the television 
series, “The Lou Grant Show,” is hon- 
orary chairman. 

I am particularly proud because 
Helen Holliday of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
is being honored as the national Good- 
will graduate for 1980. She is in the 
Nation’s Capital this week for special 
recognition and to tour the monu- 
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ments and landmarks. She will again 
be honored June 24-26 during Good- 
will Industries annual Delegate Assem- 
bly in Indianapolis, Ind. 

It has been my pleasure to become 
acquainted with Helen, and her life is 
an inspiration to all who have met her. 
Helen was afflicted, without warning, 
by Turner’s Syndrome in 1966 when 
she was 13 years old. Also, she had a 
congenital deformity of the aorta 
artery and, during heart surgery, she 
suffered nerve damage. Helen is con- 
fined to a wheelchair but it confines 
only her body—not her spirit. 

She enrolled in vocational rehabili- 
tation programs at Goodwill Indus- 
tries, Suncoast, St. Petersburg, in 
1976, starting in work adjustment and 
progressing to sheltered employment. 

Helen is being honored because she 
graduated to a productive job in busi- 
ness-industry. She is a typist clerk for 
General Electric Co. in St. Petersburg. 
As an employee, she is earning her 
way. She is more self-sufficient now 
than ever before. She is a consumer, a 
taxpayer, an American—and proud of 
it. 
I commend Helen Holliday for her 
constant cheerfulness, and for her de- 
termination to overcome her handi- 
caps. And, I commend Goodwill Indus- 
tries throughout this Nation for their 
efforts to improve the quality of life 
for all handicapped people. 


HANDGUN DEATHS MUST STOP 
HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


@ Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the month of March 1980, 549 people 
lost their lives because of handgun vio- 
lence. The total for this year stands at 
1,753 dead. 

Each day that passes adds more lives 
to the list of those who have fallen 
victim to handgun misuse. Controls 
placed on the import of handgun parts 
together with a registration of hand- 
gun owners would significantly reduce 
the handgun deaths in this country. I 
urge that handgun control legislation 
be passed by this Congress. 

Handgun Control, Inc., has compiled 
a list of media-reported handgun 
deaths for the month of March. The 
list follows: 

Alabama (9): C. Collins, J. Gillespie, C. 
Orr, H. Parker, E. Payne, D. Ray, H. Scott, 
J. Simmons, W. Turner. 

Arizona (8): C. Boom, O. Chapman, G. 
Hoffman, W. Moore, W. Rohrbacher, M. 
Spurlock, M. Taylor, unid. male. 

Arkansas (5): W. Carolina, F. McCut- 
cheon, D. Mathews, A. Nacarrato, G. Woods. 

California (78): R. Abalos, K. Baker, L. 
Barbee, R. Bell, C. Bolton, E. Brand, T. 
Bryant, V. Bryant, M. Bucey, A. Caldera, R. 
Caponio, J. Cesar, D. Chavez, R. Collins, B. 
Covarrubias, C. Crawford, R. Ehlman, C. 
Follansbee, W. Franklin, D. Gentilli, V. 
Gentilli, G. Giles, D. Gonzalez, F. Hager, D. 
Hart, J. Hart, T. Hart, L. Henderson, A. 
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Hop, E. Horta, V. Ingram, M. Jenkins, E. 
Karas, D. Kernan, D. Kurtz, J. Lopes, J. 
Manville, D. Martin, I. McFarland, R. 
McNeese, M. Medina, J. Mendoza, R. Miano, 
K. Mickey, E. Morales, M. Oskay, H. Owens, 
D. Pirtle, A. Ramirez, J. Roig, R. Roque- 
more, D. Sahagun, L, Schulte, K. Shepherd, 
A. Silva, A. Smith, E. Smith, J. Smith, S. 
Smith, D. Thompson, D. Thorn, R. Villa- 
senor, W. Voegele, H. Wallace, D. White, D. 
Wiliams, D. Wiliams, unid. male, unid. 
male, unid. female, unid. male, unid. male, 
unid. male, unid. male, unid. male, unid. 
female, unid. female, unid. male. 

Colorado (16): G. Aderhold, B. Covey, P. 
Covey, R. Defond, H. Farrell, A. Frost, P. 
Grimberg, D. Iliff, M. iff, T. Kincaid, D. 
Kluge, R. Rhinehart, R. Schaneman, R. 
Stines, N. Thorne, S. Wicks. 

Connecticut (2): J. Gonzalez 
Lowney. 

Delaware (1): I. Delgado. 

District of Columbia (3): W. Bell, J. Dan- 
iels, and J. Jefferson. 

Florida (23): D. Bafford, C. Barrett, C. 
Bell, D. Brushingham, P. Campbell, D. 
Christy, C. Edwards, W. Edwards, M. Es- 
trada, R. Ford, D. Howell, T. Muff, W. 
Parker, M. Rivera, J. Santo, T. Snow, S. 
Taylor, R. Wilder, S. Wilkas, R. Williams, J. 
Willis, J. Wooden, unid. male. 

Georgia (27): V. Aycock, J. Bennett, R. 
Brown, A, Crawford, C. Crawford, W. Cum- 
mings, J. Cutliff, B. Davis, W. Davis, R. 
Dozier, R. Edenfield, R. Giles, B. Glover, J. 
Hill, A. Johnson, W. Johnson, L. Kirkland, 
G. Miles, W. Phillips, C. Roberts, E. Rob- 
erts, J. Smith, T. Thomas, C. Walls, unid. 
female, unid. male, unid. male. 

Hawaii (2): M. Kissner and A. Silva. 

Minois (10): J. Groeneveld, B. Maldonado, 
K. Nguyen, G. Patterson, R. Shoemaker, M. 
Simmons, D. Stidhan, M. Williams, N. Wil- 
liams, D. Zamarioni. 

Indiana (12): T. Carie, W. Houghton, R. 
Johnson, S. Lake, N. Lenox, R. Lloyd, P. 
McCowan, J. Portman, D. Stockdale, C. 
Thomas, T. Willett, I. Zalejski. 

Iowa (4): D. Bronsema, D. Deberg, P. 
Sherbo, L. Warnke. 

Kansas (7): T. Bialek, M. Helton, D. 
Moore, U. Moore, P. Oliver, R. Pahmahmie, 
unid. male. 

Kentucky (11): C. Arnett, V. Baird, C. 
Bolton, G. Cecil, A. Dixon, C. Girdley, K. 
Heaton, N. Jones, E. Ligon, V. Lunsford, A. 
Maiden. 

Louisiana (21): J. Anderson, J. Baldwin, 
W. Barges, B. Chaney, C. Dorsey, V. Du- 
plantis, W. Gilmore, F. Grigsby, L. Horton, 
W. Jackson, M. King, C. Millet, M. Minnig, 
R. Quinn, B. Simmons, S. Thom, M. Tucker, 
Jr., S. Veselits, unidentified, unidentified, 
unidentified. 

Maryland (7): M. Curry, R. Jennings, M. 
Preston, A. Randolph, E. Scott, G. Webb, M. 
Zurek. 

Massachusetts (J): M. D'Amico, P. 
D'Amico, S. Harris, P. Lebel, A. Marzano, F. 
Stecchi, R. Valentine. x 

Michigan (8): R. Brauer, W. Hayes, Jr., J. 
Jackson, F. Ramsey, D. Saunders, C. Smith, 
Jr., T. Whetstone, W. York. 

Minnesota (5): L. Lezer, V. Lezer, G. Wed- 
lund, J. Wedlund, unidentified. 

Mississippi (5): A. Edwards, N. Kincaid, B. 
Thomas, M. Williams, R. Willis. 

Missouri (13): L. Barnett, Z. Blue, R. 
Brooks, W. Bryant, J. Gieferl, Jr., O. Gie- 
ferl, J. Harris, G. Moore, E. Ogle, T. Smith, 
O. Wheeler, G. Woods, D. Zamarioni. 

Montana (3): D. Nault, L. Seymour, M. 
Seymour. 

Nebraska (4): D. Branstiter, H. Branstiter, 
B. Crittendon, V. Shelton. 

Nevada (4): J. Anderson, A. Arteago, A. 
Hopper, unid. male. 


and D. 
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New Jersey (18): W. Allen, W. Bostick, J. 
Chibowski, M. Chibowski, R. Clarin, C. 
Dennis, G. Frascone, J. Harlow, E. Kelly, J. 
Lindsey, D. Mills, N. O'Neill, D. Rainey, D. 
Smith, J. Von Bischoffshausen unid. male, 
unid. male, unid. male. 

New Mexico (5): M. Alamia, A. Holcomb, 
A. Phyfe, R. Rodriguez, N. Torres. 

New York (19): F. Bonet, V. Cruz, M. 
Cuevas, R. Goldman, E. Hall, R. Holmes, J. 
Jenerette, J. Lopez, A. Lowenstein, E. Meek- 
ings, F. O'Connor, W. Richards, H. Smith, 
C. Spaight, H. Tarnower, P. Todoroff, E. 
Torres, E. Washington, unid. male. 

N. Carolina (13): W. Bailey, P. Dunn, Z. 
Fowler, R. Lewis, R. Lowery, F. McKinney, 
J. Newman, I. Phifer, T. Pruitt, N. Wade, U. 
Wagoner, C. Walker, L. Warren. 

Ohio (30): D. Anders, M. Browning, C. 


Chambers, H. Crim, J. Dugan, M. Gebbie, F.. 


Gullion, R. Hallman, G. Hanson, L. Jackson, 
R. Johnson, M. Jones, M. Leach, J. Lewis, J. 
Macys, P. Newbourn, S. Newbourn, J. Noble, 
M. Overton, K. Redmond, N. Risinger, M. 
Rowland, T. Rowland, W. Ryan, L. Smith E. 
Taylor, J. Watkins T. Woodgeard, R. 
Wright, E. Yarbrough. 

Oklahoma (12): S. Alvarez, J. Anthony, C. 
Baker, J. Beck, W. Byrd, M. Catt, D. Eaton, 
J. Ellis, R. Godwin III, B. Malone, J. Rose, 
L. Rutledge. 

Oregon (12): M. Anderson, J. Debruycker, 
R. Debruycker, K. Folmsbee, D. Leighton, 
R. Leighton, C. Meuser, J. Meuser, G. 
Morgan, K. Parramoore, S. Perry R. Pierce. 

Pennsylvania (10): H. Beaver, N. Briga, D. 


Dreher, M. Ligas, R. Lomax, L. McGlinsey, 


S. Reese, W. Scott, K. Smith, W. Stroud. 

S. Carolina (7): C. Gray, L. Pauling, L. 
Shears, T. Taylor, K. Utley. R. Utley, D. 
Young. 

Tennessee (32): E. Arms, R. Beasley, P. 
Bettis, L. Bond, R. Buckley Jr., J. Caldwell, 
F. Carmley, D. Christopher, J. Clevenger, E. 
Conner, T. Conner, P. Donley, C. Epperson, 
D. Fisher, K. Hart, D. Hollingsworth, J. 
Hurst, J. Jackson, R. Kirby, B. McKinney, 
H. McCrae, C. Mitchell, B. Moyers, L. Pers- 
ley, S. Pewitt, C. Robinson, B. Simmons, C. 
Tanner, J. Thomas, J. Tribble, J. Yarberry, 
unid., male. 

Texas (70): M. Alhmoud, E. Alvarado, R. 
Beaver, E. Briseno, D. Britton, A. Bryant, J. 
Burgin, S. Campbell, M. Carrillo, W. Clark, 
H. Coleman, M. Cougot, L. Crain, H. Del- 
fierro, D. Doakes, P. Dohnalik, J. Angel, R. 
Calloway, L. Garcia, S. Garcia, M. Glawitsh, 
M. Gomez, R. Gonzales, L. Gray, G. Guitier- 
rez, H. Handel, M. Harrison, B. Hemphill, J. 
Higginbotham, J. Hinojosa, W. Huskey, E. 
Jackson, O. Keith, L. Kennedy, J. Lavergne, 
R. Lawcock, R. Ledesma, A. Lowe, D. Lowe, 
R. Martinez, W. Mason, I. Moore, M. Moore, 
A. Nealy, B. Olgreen, T. Orr, A. Otero, R. 
Pavlicek, R, Pearson, L. Peart, M. Peters, J. 
Ramos, G. Redmon, T. Rhoden, E. Rodri- 
guez, M. Sada, G. Salazar, J. Salazar, J. 
Short, R. Smith, L. Tiofilo, B. Turner, W. 
Wakumski, J. Walker, J. Wilburn, C. Wren, 
I. Ybarra, unid. male, unid. male, unid. 
male. 

Utah (2): G. Carlson and unid. male. 

Vermont (1): J. Smith, 

Virginia (7): T. Branch, J. Hawkins, C. 
Jacobs, G. Malarain, G. Melton, E. Shoe- 
maker, unid. male. 

Washington (7): K. Breese, W. Everett, J. 
Jamison, A. Meredith, R. Oakley, O. 
Redman, H. Valencia. 

W. Virginia (3); T. Mills, M. Herbert, D. 
Young. 

Wisconsin (6): R. Ausman, G. Barker, G. 
Eichholz, J. Rodgers, L. Stone, R. Zimmer- 
man. 

Wyoming 
Tschacher. 


(2): D. Sullivan and M. 
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January: J. Martin, E. Morgan, V. Nguyen, 
and H. Gee. 

February: G. Short, M. Case, J. Schwan- 
derlik, S. Vance, J. Pollock, T. Reyes, C. 
Slider, R. Alsobrook, T. Ballenger, M. For- 
tier, W. Hardaway, C. Carpenter, W. Cook, 
E. Morgan, S. Holland, J. Miller, L. Gathing, 
N. Mart, J. Smith, E. Alvarez, T. Ball, R. 
Brown, C. Ruff, M. Thornton, T. Thornton, 
F. Warwas, and S. Simmons. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


@ Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
unavoidably absent from the House of 
Representatives April 30 through May 
2, 1980. Had I been present, I would 
have voted: “No” on Roll No. 207, Rep- 
resentative SoLarz’ amendment to the 
first budget resolution, House Concur- 
rent Resolution 307; “No” on Roll No. 
208, Representative Osry’s amend- 
ment to House Concurrent Resolution 
307; “No” on Roll No. 209, Representa- 
tive OTTINGER’s amendment to House 
Concurrent Resolution 307; “Aye” on 
Roll No. 210, to approve the Journal 
of Wednesday, April 30; “Aye” on Roll 
No. 211, House Concurrent Resolution 
324, expressing gratitude to the late 
Governor of Puerto Rico, Don Luis 
Munoz Marin; “No” on Roll No. 212, 
Representative Horr's amendment to 
House Concurrent Resolution 307 and; 
“Aye” on Roll No. 213, House Joint 
Resolution 541, making funds availa- 
ble for the temporary continuation of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 


CAN THE UNITED STATES 
REMAIN COMPETITIVE? 


HON. CHRISTOPHER J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


@ Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, on April 
28, 1980, I spoke in Stamford, Conn., 
before a group of about 50 chief ex- 
ecutive officers of major corporations 
about ideas and recommendations dis- 
cussed at the Harvard Conference on 
U.S. Competitiveness. Following is the 
text of my remarks: 

This weekend I had the opportunity to sit 
down with leaders from business, govern- 
ment, labor, academia and the media at 
Harvard University to discuss a problem of 
increasing importance to this country— 
America’s declining competitiveness in the 
international marketplace. I am sure it is no 
news to most of you that business in this 
country is facing unprecedented challenges 
from abroad. What I would like to talk 
about today is what we—and by “we” I 
min both government and business—can 
do about it. 

Since the mid-1960's, the U.S. competitive 
position has come under increasing attack 
from many sides, An inflationary spiral that 
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started during Vietnam has continued large- 
ly unabated. Indeed, it had accelerated. 
Except for a brief respite caused by the 
worst recession since the Great Depression, 
this inflation has continued to the present 
day, reaching an unprecedented rate of 18 
percent. The cost of foreign oil has in- 
creased uncontrollably. Our trade balance 
during the 1970s showed a deficit for the 
first time in history. Government expendi- 
tures represent an ever-greater proportion 
of our Gross National Product. Our produc- 
tivity growth is now the lowest of the major 
industrial nations, while Japan and Ger- 
many surge ahead in a number of areas. 
And perhaps the most troubling problem is 
the growing dissatisfaction and mistrust the 
American people have for our institutions, 
government and business alike. 

At the Harvard Conference, we engaged in 
intensive debate and discussion regarding 
these issues and others. One thing we all 
agreed upon is the need to undertake major 
reforms in a number of crucial areas—inter- 
national trade, research and development, 
tax and investment policy, job creation. 

We must recognize that if America is to 
maintain a strong, dynamic economy and 
regain its position of leadership in the 
wond, America must revitalize its produc- 
tive sector and forge a new spirit of coopera- 
tion between all segments of our society. 
Only then can we come to grips with the 
long-standing problem of industrial stagna- 
tion which threatens to undermine our na- 
tional self-assurance and prosperity. 

Obviously, as long as inflation continues 
at present levels, we will find it next to im- 
possible to achieve so many of those domes- 
tic goals—full employment, adequate health 
care, housing and education, rising stand- 
ards of living, and general economic secu- 
rity—that are essential to the well-being of 
a democratic society. We must tackle this 
grave problem in many ways. For starters, 
we must revamp our tax policies so business 
and industry can begin to modernize its 
plant and equipment. The Capital Cost Re- 
covery Act (10-5-3) is perhaps the single 
most important step in this direction likely 
to be taken this year. By allowing a fast 
writeoff of expenses for structures, equip- 
ment and vehicles, 10-5-3 will encourage sig- 
nificantly greater investment in real produc- 
tive assets. 

In research and development, America 
must extend the joint business/government 
efforts applied with great success in the de- 
fense and aerospace sectors to a wide range 
of civilian sectors, such as transportation, 
health, energy, and nutrition. 

Unfortunately, in his laudable effort to 
balance the federal budget, President 
Carter appears to have made significant 
cuts in allocations for research and develop- 
ment. For example, the budget for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation in the President’s 
January spending proposal was $1.05 billion, 
an 11.1 percent increase. Last month, how- 
ever, the NSF budget was reduced to $952 
million for 1981—only a few million dollars 
more than the current year, and an actual 
loss when inflation is considered. 

We must provide on-the-job training for 
the structurally unemployed so that they 
can become productive citizens and not 
remain subjects of welfare or make-work 
government programs with no long-term po- 
tential, 

Government must set an example of 
spending discipline by targeting spending to 
those crucial areas and applying firm con- 
trols on federal outlays if we are to encour- 
age similar restraint on the part of the 
public at large. This year, Congress will pass 
a fiscal year 1981 budget that is in balance 
for the first time in 12 years. For fiscal 
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years 1982 through 1984, I have introduced 
H.R. 6706, which would limit federal budget 
outlays to fixed percentages of potential 
GNP—20 percent in 1982 and 19 percent in 
1983 and 1984. Unlike other bills which tie 
spending to actual GNP, my bill (according 
to the Congressional Budget Office) pro- 
vides ceilings which are more easily esti- 
mated, do not follow business cycles, and 
take effect gradually, thus allowing easier 
adjustment for the affected agencies and 
programs. Nevertheless, according to CBO, 
my bill would reduce total spending for 1982 
through 1984 by $142 billion, $7 billion more 
than H.R. 5371 (Jones), the most nearly 
similar bill as far as I can tell. 

Government also needs to improve the 
regulatory process by insuring that regula- 
tions that are enacted comply with the 
intent of the legislation authorizing their 
creation. In accordance with this objective, I 
have cosponsored H.R. 5858 (Sunset legisla- 
tion), which would require periodic Congres- 
sional review of all regulations, agencies and 
programs after a certain period. 

I could go on and on about desired 
changes in the economic and regulatory en- 
vironment—the Joint Economic Committee, 
in its 1980 report, made thirty-two recom- 
mendations for dealing with the issues men- 
tioned above. However, I must add a warn- 
ing as well. 

Historically, the American body politic 
has gone through pendulum-like swings— 
conservative at some times, including this 
time, and desirous of government activism 
at other times, such as the sixties. 

If the goals of the Conference are to mean 
anything, and if we are to avoid the conse- 
quences of seething public frustration and 
anger, it is essential that government and 
business alike show sensitivity to the needs 
of the publiç at large. Government cannot 
afford to continue wasteful spending on 
questionable ventures, and business, par- 
ticularly the energy industry, cannot afford 
in the long run to continue showing profit 
increases in the 150-200% range without 
providing unmistakable signs that the 
public will benefit directly in some way. 

The public has shown over and over again 
what it can do to wasteful politicians—it re- 
moves them from power—and if business is 
not careful, it will be devoured as well. 

All available information shows that the 
public today is restless as never before, dis- 
trustful of government and business alike. If 
business and government are to form a suc- 
cessful partnership along with the other di- 
verse segments of our society, it is up to us 
to provide tangible evidence that we are 
working for the good of everyone—not just 
ourselves. Empty rhetoric simply will not 
do. A recent poll taken by Garth and Asso- 
ciates shows that the public is very sophisti- 
cated on a whole range of economic issues— 
from the impact of a balanced budget on in- 
flation to the actual rank ordering of var- 
fous nations in terms of productivity 
growth—as well as skeptical about the 
powers that be. The public simply cannot be 
fooled, and we should not try to fool them. 

If we are to effectively implement the 
goals of this Conference, maintain faith in 
the capitalist system, and ultimately insure 
that the world we leave to our children and 
grandchildren is much better than the 
world we grew up in, then we owe it to all 
concerned to make sure that we always keep 
the welfare of those less fortunate in mind 
when we make decisions. It is a privilege, 
not a right, to exercise power, whether in 
the corporate sector or in the government 
sector, and it is up to us to demonstrate that 
we deserve that privilege. 

Thank you.e 
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TRIBUTE TO COACH WALLACE 
“CHIEF” NEWMAN OF WHIT- 
TIER COLLEGE 


HON. WAYNE GRISHAM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


è Mr. GRISHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
honor a man who, for the past 60 
years, has been an qutstanding exam- 
ple of leadership and stability to those 
of us who have had the privilege of 
knowing him. 

For 44 years, ending in 1964, he 
coached teams from my alma mater, 
Whittier College, where he won the re- 
spect and admiration of his players, 
colleagues, and friends. These same 
people will gather in the Ettinger Fac- 
ulty Center at Whittier this Saturday 
evening to honor him with a testimo- 
nial dinner. 

His name is Wallace Newman, but he 
is better known as “Chief” to his 
friends in Whittier. 

Chief Newman’s collegiate teams 
compiled a record of 102 victories, 66 
losses, and 14 ties during his tenure as 
coach. During that time they captured 
seven conference championships de- 
spite a 3-year interruption due to 
World War II. During his 28 years at 
the head of Whittier’s baseball pro- 
gram, Chief engineered 10 conference 
championships for his ballclubs. 

He was named to the National Asso- 
ciation of Intercollegiate Athletics 
Hall of Fame, inducted into the 
American Indian Hall of Fame, and in 
1979 was formally elected as one of 
the first members of the Whittier Col- 
lege Hall of Fame. All fitting tributes 
to a man who has coached longer than 
any other collegiate coach in the 
Western United States. 

What little I can say here in tribute 
to this man can hardly touch the enor- 
mous impact that he has had on the 
countless students, players, coaches, 
and friends who have known him over 
the years. 

Mr. Speaker, I am honored to be 
among them.@ 


REALISTIC DEFENSE POLICIES 


HON. THOMAS B. EVANS, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


@ Mr. EVANS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to share with my col- 
leagues some rather enlightening ob- 
servations of a gentleman who has 
consulted with and advised many in 
this Chamber on both sides of the 
aisle. Eugene Rostow served his coun- 
try as Under Secretary of State in 
President Johnson’s administration. 
At present, he is Sterling professor of 
law and public affairs at the Yale Uni- 
versity Law School. 
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Mr. Rostow joins many of his fellow 
citizens in expressing alarm at the 
glaring deficiencies of our foreign and 
defense policies. He writes that: 


It is particularly disagreeable for a long- 
time Democrat to admit that President 
Carter is playing politics with the safety of 
the Nation. 


He states that this administration’s 
foreign and defense policies confuse 
our allies and embolden our adversar- 
ies by demonstrating a lamentable 
lack of consistency and conviction. I 
fully support his call to the Congress 
to adopt firm and realistic programs to 
restore the capacity of the United 
States and its allies to protect our 
common interests. 

The articles follow: 


{From the New Haven Register, Apr. 20, 
1980) 


Rostow Frans LACK OF Firmness COULD BE 
CATASTROPHIC FOR UNITED STATES 


If allies become convinced that U.S. policy 
abroad is irrational, the effect on all of civi- 
lization could be “catastrophic and irrevers- 
ible,” according to Yale Law School Profes- 
sor Eugene V. Rostow. 

Everyone in the election debate, from 
pundits to politicians, should insist that 
President Carter and Congress adopt firm 
programs, however painful right now, 
Rostow said. 

In that way, the U.S. and allies can pro- 
tect “common interests through concerted 
diplomacy, backed by the clear and visible 
capacity to use force if necessary,” he 
argued. 

Effective use of U.S. military force even in 
the Persian Gulf is in doubt, Rostow 
warned, until American strategic capability 
is restored and an all-oceans navy starts get- 
ting built. 

Rostow is involved in the “election 
debate” himself as the head of Democrats 
for James Buckley, the Republican U.S. 
Senate contender. His support for Buckley 
is based on foreign and defense policy. From 
1966 to 1969, Rostow was undersecretary of 
state for political affairs. 

Carter proposals to impose economic sanc- 
tions on Iran amount to “an empty ges- 
ture,” he said, “intended to make voters feel 
we have done something when we haven't,” 

Rhodesia was not crippled by such sanc- 
tions, he said, and “it should surely not be 
our policy, as George Ball said recently, to 
push Iran into the arms of the Soviet 
Union.” 

A boycott of the Olympic Games in 
Moscow is “hardly a serious policy for deal- 
ing with the Soviet conquest of Afghani- 
stan,” Rostow said. 

“Nor could the president’s threat to use 
force if the Soviet Union goes beyond Af- 
ghanistan have much influence on the 
course of events, since he has not taken the 
steps necessary to restore the deterrent in- 
fluence of our strategic and conventional 
forces, wherever our interests may be in 
peril.” 

Carter's aecisions on the B-1 bomber, 
Minuteman III, shrinkage of sea power, and 
pursuit of a “will-o’-the-wisp” strategic arms 
limitation treaty have weakened U.S. strate- 
gic and conventional forces, Rostow said. 
The result could be that American warnings 
“may well be treated as bluff.” 

The “coalition of nations” led by the 
United States should act now to contain the 
Soviet rush for power, he said. 

“For 10 years, the United States and its 
allies, clinging to illusions of detente, have 
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allowed the Soviet Union to outstrip them 
in arms, and on that basis to mount an ac- 
celerating drive for dominance,” he said, but 
the “possiblity of peace itself hangs in the 
balance.” 

As a longterm Democrat, Rostow found it 
“particularly disagreeble to admit that 
President Carter is playing politics with the 
safety of the nation.” 

He charged, “While this cynical phenom- 
enon is hardly unknown to American his- 
tory, it has rarely been manifest on so large 
a scale and at such a dangerous time.“ 


[From the New Haven Register, Apr. 20, 
19801 


FIRM, REALISTIC DEFENSE POLICIES THE ONLY 
Way TO WORLD PEACE 


(By Eugene V. Rostow) 


The critics and doubters of democracy are 
right to ask whether the fatal flaw of demo- 
cratic governments is their resistance to ac- 
cepting the world as it is. All Americans 
should approach the election of 1980 in the 
perspective of that uncomfortable question. 
For the state of world politics does not 
allow us the luxury of a prolonged cam- 
paign conducted in the atmosphere of old- 
fashioned buncombe. 

The coalition of nations necessarily led by 

the United States must act now to contain 
the Soviet rush for power. For 10 years, the 
United States and its allies, clinging to the 
illusion of detente, have allowed the Soviet 
Union to outstrip them in arms, and on that 
basis to mount an accelerating drive for 
dominance. At the moment, therefore, the 
possibility of peace itself hangs in the bal- 
ance. 

Thus far, however, there has been no sign 
that the United States and its allies are un- 
dertaking an adequate political and military 
response to the Soviet campaign. It is par- 
ticularly disagreeable for a longtime Demo- 
crat to admit that President Carter is play- 
ing politics with the safety of the nation. 
While this cynical phenomenon is hardly 
unknown to American history, it has rarely 
been manifest on so large a scale and at 
such a dangerous time. Under the pressures 
of the election, President Carter's conduct 
of our foreign relations is becoming more 
imprudent every day. 

For example, an orchestrated chorus of 
complaint against our allies is heard from 
Washington, because the allies have been 
slow and dubious in supporting the adminis- 
tration’s policies with respect to Iran and 
Afghanistan. With most people absorbed in 
the popular sport of grumbling about allies, 
few have noticed that the allies hesitate be- 
cause they are not convinced that the ad- 
ministration’s policies can meet the chal- 
lenge of the situation. 

While the free nations should surely not 
repeat the mistake they made in 1936 by 
participating in the Olympics, boycotting 
the Moscow Olympics is hardly a serious 
policy for dealing with the Soviet conquest 
of Afghanistan, one of the most sensitive 
strategic nodes of world politics. 

Similarly, the administration’s proposal to 
impose partial economic sanctions against 
Iran is an empty gesture, intended to make 
voters feel we have done something when 
we haven't. Economic sanctions have never 
had the slightest effect on the course of 
world politics, save to make things worse. 
Even Rhodesia was not crippled by econom- 
ic sanctions. And it should surely not be our 
policy, as George Ball said recently, to push 
Iran into the arms of the Soviet Union. 

Nor could the president’s threat to use 
force if the Soviet Union goes beyond Af- 
ghanistan have much influence on the 
course of events, since he has not taken the 
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steps necessary to restore the deterrent in- 
fluence of our strategic and conventional 
forces, wherever our interests may be in 
peril. 

The plain fact is that President Carter's 
decisions with respect to the B-1 bomber, 
the enhanced-radiation warhead, Minute- 
man III, the deliberate shrinking of our sea 
power, and the scale of our research and de- 
velopment effort, coupled with the defense 
budgets he has put before Congress, and his 
pursuit of the will o’ the wisp of SALT II, 
have gravely weakened both our strategic 
and our conventional forces. 

Until these decisions are reversed and we 
begin to restore our second-strike strategic 
capability, start building an all-oceans navy, 
and accelerate our research and develop- 
ment effort, the effective use of military 
force by the United States, even in the Per- 
sian Gulf region, is in grave doubt. 

It follows therefore that American warn- 
ings may well be treated as bluff. In interna- 
tional affairs, as in other affairs, it is a wise 
rule never to bluff unless you are willing to 
have your bluff called. 

If our allies become convinced that Ameri- 
can policy is irrational, the consequences for 
the security of the United States—and to 
the future of humane civilization—could 
well be catastrophic and irreversible. 

It is the duty of everyone engaged in the 
election debate—the candidates, the parties, 
the media and the voting citizens alike—to 
accept full responsibility for the state of our 
foreign and defense policy. They should 
eschew nonsense, double talk and incoher- 
ent slogans, refusing either to use them or 
to listen to them. And above all they should 
insist that the president and the Congress 
adopt firm and realistic programs, however 
controversial or painful in the short run, in 
order to restore the capacity of the United 
States and its allies to protect our common 
interests through concerted diplomacy 
backed by the clear and visible capacity to 
use force if necessary. 


RESTORING NONINFLATIONARY 
GROWTH 


HON. ELDON RUDD 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


Mr. RUDD. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to a recent letter soliciting 
expert advice from top economic lead- 
ers in Arizona, I have received a 
wealth of good input concerning ways 
to restore noninflationary growth in 
the United States. 

Brevity has been the hallmark of 
these letters, demonstrating the abili- 
ty of business leaders to get to the 
heart of the problems facing our coun- 
try. 

I would like to include at this point 
in the Recorp the sensible three-point 
anti-inflation, productivity proposals 
of Don B. Tostenrud, chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer of 
the Arizona Bank: 

Tue ARIZONA BANK, 
April 28, 1980. 
Hon. ELDON Rupp, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear ELDON: As I think you know, I be- 

lieve that the most important steps the 
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nation should take to restore noninflation- 
ary growth are three: 

1. Perseverance on the part of the Federal 
Reserve System in promoting slow, consist- 
ent growth in the monetary aggregates. The 
Fed is on the right course now. If it stays on 
it, inflation, inflationary expectations, and 
interest rates will come down. If it reverses 
course and allows another explosion in mon- 
etary growth rates, inflation, inflationary 
expectations, and interest rates will go up to 
new highs. 

2. Federal fiscal restraint. The Adminis- 
tration’s intention are good, but more 
paring will have to be done on federal 
spending and loan programs. Without more 
paring, the budget is unlikely to be brought 
into balance as the recession will probably 
cause federal revenues for the next year or 
so to fall short of projections. 

3. Long-term inducements to saving and 
investment. The nation's productivity has 
declined alarmingly. The process of stimu- 
lating saving and investment should be 
speeded up. Legislation can help by easing 
the tax burden on savers and on businesses, 
the latter being the key source of produc- 
tive investment in our economy. 

I hope this might help. With all best 
wishes, 

Cordially, 
Don B. TosrENRUD. 


REMOVE DISINCENTIVES TO USS. 
EXPORTS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 
@ Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, mem- 


bers of U.S. Chambers of Commerce in 
countries around the globe were in 
Washington last week to take stock of 
U.S. exports in the world market and 
U.S. export policy. I had the opportu- 
nity to meet with four of these individ- 
uals who represented U.S. Chambers 
of Commerce in countries in Latin 
America, Asia, and Europe. Despite 
the differences in market conditions in 
these disparate continents, there was a 
unity of view among the chamber of 
commerce representatives regarding 
American export competitiveness. 

U.S. export competitiveness, as they 
state, is rapidly declining. Many fac- 
tors contribute to this disturbing trend 
but certainly one of the most damag- 
ing is U.S. policy itself: Indeed, a great 
inhibitor of U.S. exports is the tangle 
of laws regulating exports. The U.S. 
Government has failed to make export 
stimulation a high priority while it 
has placed onerous tax and antitrust 
burdens on American business abroad 
which have acted as disincentives to 
exports. 

The result has been tragic: In 1979 
the United States suffered one of its 
worst trade deficits in history. In 1980, 
the imbalance will probably be even 
worse. Trade deficits weaken the 
dollar and increase inflation. At a time 
of high inflation, high unemployment, 
and a dollar in which other countries 
place little confidence, Congress owes 
it to the American people to correct 
the legislative problems that now un- 
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dercut American export competitive- 
ness. 

In particular, Congress should reex- 
amine and amend sections 911 and 913 
of the Internal Revenue Code which, 
as now written, act as a self-imposed 
tariff on the export of U.S. goods and 
services. Increasingly, fewer Ameri- 
cans can afford the tax burden of 
living overseas. Jobs once filled by 
Americans are now, therefore, going to 
Europeans and Japanese. A Japanese 
engineer working for an American 
firm abroad will write specifications 
for the Japanese products and compo- 
nents with which he is most familiar. 
The fact that Americans, because of 
U.S. laws, can no longer afford to work 
overseas has widespread repercussions 
beyond the immediate loss of employ- 
ment to Americans. It has a far-reach- 
ing negative impact on U.S. exports. 

There are many other pieces of legis- 
lation which need reviewing and 
amending. The Webb-Pomerene Act, 
the Export-Import Bank legislation, 
and current incentives for small busi- 
nessmen to export goods and services 
overseas are at the top of the list. 

It is critical that Congress take steps 
immediately to improve the climate 
for U.S. exports. The grimness of the 
recession we now face should tell us 
that the basic interests and the well- 
being of all Americans are at stake. 
We need the jobs and the profits U.S. 
exports provide. It is therefore critical- 
ly important to undertake the neces- 
sary reforms in U.S. laws now. e 


INFLATION AND THE TAX 
SYSTEM ARE TURNING OUR 
VALUES INSIDE OUT 


HON. NEWT GINGRICH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


è Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to share with my colleagues a 
disturbing letter sent me by a man in 
my district, Mr. William Moody. His 
letter carefully and methodically 
shows how three people earning the 
same salaries can have sharply differ- 
ing Federal income tax bills. 

That in itself is not surprising, given 
the nature of our tax system. The sur- 
prise is that, of Mr. Moody's three tax- 
payers, the fellow who is thrifty, mini- 
mizes debt, and saves for a rainy day 
pays four times the tax his fast living, 
credit consuming opposite number 
does. The man in the middle is moder- 
ately virtuous and the IRS treats him 
in a moderate way. 

Mr. Moody’s figures check out, and 
his letter is a graphic reminder that 
allowing tax deductions for interest 
payments on loans, while a policy that 
is beneficial when you have 1 or 2 per- 
cent inflation, serves today to hurt the 
thrift-conscious family trying to cope 
in an inflation-ridden, dispiriting envi- 
ronment. 
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Mr. Moody provides radical answers 
to the questions he raises. He would 
give tax rebates to people who save on 
a long-term basis. He also recommends 
we abolish the tax deduction for inter- 
est payments on loans. I say these are 
radical because they get to the root of 
the matter, meaning they would make 
saving more attractive than borrowing. 

Though I do not endorse these steps, 
I believe Mr. Moody’s letter will make 
us think harder and longer about what 
inflation is doing to our tax system, 
our attitudes, our morals, and our tra- 
ditions. It is turning our world inside 
out. Saving for a rainy day becomes 
stupid and living for the moment be- 
comes commonsense. 

We better start treating these prob- 
lems before the backward reality we 
are now seeing becomes the normal 
state of affairs. 

Mr. Moody’s letter follows: 

Dear Mr. GincricH: Your letter to the 
editor of the Atlanta Journal, published on 
April 4, 1980 prompts me to write to you 
again. I don’t wish to bother you with per- 
sonal or petty problems, but it appears that 
you, like all the rest, have missed a major 
point in your fight against inflation. 

Consider the circumstances of three men, 
A, B, and C, all married with no children. 
They are all ‘salaried workers, earning 
$33,000.00 each, and their company has 
withheld $6,000.00 from each of them 
toward their income tax. 

Now, Mr. A is considered the backbone of 
America. He is a frugal, thrifty conservative 
who pays cash for everything he buys. He 
lives in a small home that he bought in 1955 
with a 4% percent mortgage and his 1972 
model auto is completely paid off. He has 
always carried sufficient hospitalization and 
life insurance. He and Mrs. A have saved for 
a rainy day and have $10,000.00 in savings 
which earned him an additional $500.00 
during the past year. His total taxable 
income then is $33,500.00, In spite of his 
wife’s lengthy illness, covered by insurance, 
the domestic he hired to assist her, which is 
not deductible, and the $800.00 he spent on 
his teeth, which was not 3 percent of his ad- 
justed gross income, Mr. A can only muster 
a total of $3,300.00 in allowable deductions, 
so he chooses to accept the standard deduc- 
tion. His tax bill is $6,802.00; and he must 
come up with $802.00 in addition to the 
$6,000.00 already withheld. 

Mr. B is not quite so conservative. He re- 
cently moved out to an outstanding home 
on a ten-acre lot, and he and his wife each 
have a nice, new gas-guzzler. His mortgage is 
for forty years at 12 percent and his month- 
ly payment includes $300.00 in interest. His 
car payments include another $100.00 in 
monthly interest. His other deductions such 
as tax, donations, etc. amount to $3,400.00, 
but Mr. B can add an additional $4,800.00 
which he paid in interest. He thus reduces 
his tax base to $28,200.00. His tax on that 
amount is $5,025.00 and he can expect a 
refund from Uncle Sam in the amount of 
$975.00, which he will spend for that vaca- 
tion trip to Florida. 

Now, Mr. C is young and smart. He likes 
to live fast and impress his friends with his 
fancy home and fast cars. He sees no reason 
to save any money or to carry insurance on 
anything in his possession. The camper 
really belongs to the finance company—let 
them worry about it if it burns. Mr. C has a 
$9,000.00 boat and motor on a $1,200.00 
trailer. His motor home, he boasts, is valued 
at $27,000.00. He has a special “mudder” 
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pick-up which He uses only about four days 
out of the year for deer hunting. He mows 
his yard with a $1,500 mini-tractor that has 
everything except air conditioning. His 
home is the biggest and fanciest in the 
entire neighborhood and his furniture the 
very latest in design. Mr. C doesn’t really 
own anything but the clothes on his back. 
The rest is owned by the bank or finance 
company. He has much trouble trying to 
keep up with his debt payments and, some- 
times, he satisfies his creditors just by 
paying nothing but the interest due on his 
loans. Mr. C is not really concerned because 
he knows that the interest he pays is a de- 
ductible expense. With all his interest pay- 
ments, Mr. C totals out his deductions at 
$18,600.00 and reduces his tax base to only 
$14,400.00. His tax bill is only $1,514.00, He 
can expect a refund of $4,486.00, enough for 
many parties and week-ends at his cabin on 
the lake. 
Now let me chart this situation for you; 


EFFECT OF INTEREST DEDUCTION ON TAX LIABILITY 


Total 
deductions 


Tax base 


Here you can see that Mr. C has “gained” 
$5,300.00 over Mr. A, or roughly 33% of his 
total interest payments. You can see also 
that the conservative, hard-worKing, tax- 
paying Mr. A ends up financing more than 
his share of federally-funded give-away 
projects, while having only the minimum 
for himself. On the other hand, Mr. C has 
learned to have his cake and eat it too—at 
the expense of the federal government. He 
is only thirty years old, but already has 
“use” of more of the “good things” in life 
than Mr, A ever dreamed of owning. 

Then which of these men is the “wise 
one”, and which one is the fool“? How long 
will Mr. A leave his money in the bank to be 
taxed on the interest, while his dollars 
dwindle to the value of dimes? Why has the 
total of personal savings in America 
dropped to an all-time low? How long will 
all the Mr. A’s in America foot the bill for a 
government which taxes their type of 
wisdom while encouraging Mr. C’s type of 
foolishness? Even the conservative Mr. A is 
beginning to envy all the Mr. C’s who con- 
verge on the lake in the Spring, with their 
cabins, campers and high-powered boats 
that tend to swamp his $99.00 Sears Special. 

Let me give you an example: Let us say 
that my deductions are $3,400.00 and I pay 
$6,000.00 in taxes. If I buy and finance a 
$27,000.00 motor home, even at 12 percent, 
my first year's interest would be $3,240.00. I 
deduct it and reduce my taxes by $1,100.00. 
At 20 percent interest, I would experience 
an even greater reduction of $1,784.00 in my 
taxes. The government, in effect, pays ap- 
proximately 33 percent of my interest pay- 
ments, or subsidizes to that extent my fool- 
hardy purchase. 

We know that the costs of the federal 
budget must be met—balanced or not. If all 
the Mr. C's can avoid paying their share, 
then it’s the Mr. A's who must foot the bill. 
In that case, it is not the federal govern- 
ment itself that subsidizes Mr. C’s frivolous 
purchases, but, in fact, his conservative 
neighbor, Mr. A. 

Now Mr. A is a peace-loving fellow. He 
always wants to do what’s right and honor- 
wle. He believes in rendering unto Ceasar 
shat which is Ceasar's, so he pays his tax 
without question. He has done so for years. 
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Just as he has continued plodding to his job 
day after day, always hoping to get ahead, 
but never quite able to catch up with the 
crowd. He always wondered where that 
young neighbor up the street “gets all his 
money”. Some day he's going to find out. 
He’s going to realize that his tax money 
helped to pay for that big fancy boat that 
swamped his Sears Special last Spring. 
When all the Mr. A’s in America take off 
their blinders and learn what the govern- 
ment has been doing to them, there is going 
to be one big explosion. 

More and more of the A's and B's in the 
United States, and in other parts of the 
world, are realizing that “the grass is 
greener on the other side of the fence.” 
They are joining the spendthrifts by the 
millions, creating or at least continuing this 
inflationary spending spree which the 
nation is now experiencing. 

A 20 percent prime rate won't fight infla- 
tion. As a matter of fact, it has added fuel to 
fire. . . . buy now, before it jumps to 30 per- 
cent, Real estate prices in Atlanta have 
risen some 59 percent in the past year, and 
35 percent in some areas just since January 
of this year. Horders cashed in their gold 
for dollars because they couldn’t resist loan- 
ing out their millions for 20 percent. The 
new law permitting $400.00 tax-free interest 
income is a useful step, but is “peanuts” in 
comparison with what is really needed, The 
pressure on credit-card users is much too 
mild, and does not strike at the heart of the 
problem. You can’t buy boats, motors and 
campers with credit cards. 

Interest payments should not be consid- 
ered as deductions for tax purposes. Don't 
reward the person who lives on credit—pe- 
nalize him! On the other hand, don’t penal- 
ize the man who pays cash and manages to 
save some of his earnings—reward him! 

Consider that the merchant who sells a 
$10.00 item for cash, gets $10.00. If he sells 
the same item on a credit card, he not only 
must contend with extra paperwork, but 
also must deduct 2% percent to 5 percent 
from his bank deposit to pay for the credit- 
card service. Thus he receives only $9.50 or 
$9.75 for his product, depending on the type 
of credit card. What has happened in such 
an instance is that the merchant himself 
has rewarded the credit-card user and pe- 
nalized the man who paid cash. So, the cost 
of credit-card service should be added to the 
cost of any item sold on a credit card, or the 
cash purchaser should be rewarded with a 
like discount. 

Savings, held in a bank for one full year 
should not only reap tax-free interest pay- 
ments, but should be considered by the gov- 
ernment for a tax rebate, perhaps up to 3 
percent of the total amount involved. For 
example, if I should hold $10,000.00 in one- 
year certificates at 7 percent and thereby 
earn $700.00, I would not only have that 
amount tax-free, I would also be able to 
deduct 3 percent of the $10,000.00, or 
$300.00 from tax I would normally pay on 
other income. A ridiculous idea, you think? 
Not so! Not nearly as ridiculous as Mr, A 
paying 33 percent of Mr. C's interest pay- 
ments. 

What would be the likely results of these 
proposals? First, Mr. B, Mr. C and all others 
in their category would not get their refund 
checks and the Federal government would 
have a surplus of funds. Taxes could then 
be reduced, allowing everyone to pay a 
smaller, but fair, share. Credit buying would 
drop sharply at first, and some specialty 
shops and factories might fold. There would 
be a resulting increase in the unemployed. 
Personal savings would increase at a tre- 
mendous pace. Very soon, the bank vaults 
would be bulging with available money, but 
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nobody would want to borrow it at a high 
interest rate. It would no longer be attrac- 
tive since they would be unable to deduct 
the interest. The banks would be begging 
for credit customers. Soon, the rate of inter- 
est would begin to fall—to 15 percent, to 12 
percent, to 8 percent, maybe even 3 percent, 
as it once was. Then the 3 percent govern- 
ment subsidy on personal savings would 
loom even bigger than before, and help to 
hold those savings in the bank even at low 
interest rates. 

Somewhere along the route of decline for 
interest rates, existing, high-interest mort- 
gages would be refinanced, and gradually, 
builders would start borrowing again for 
home construction. People who could afford 
the payments would again start buying the 
good things in life, but with full realization 
that foolish spending will not be subsidized 
by the government or by fellow tax-payers. 

So much for my ideas on inflation. Again, 
I am afraid I lost your interest several pages 
back. Perhaps someday when you're in At- 
lanta or Carrollton, with time to spare, we 
can get together for an exchange of ideas, 
or a game of chess. If that would please you, 
Iam at your service. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM O. Moopy.e 


PERSONAL STATEMENT 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


@ Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, each year at about this time I make 
a. voluntary disclosure of income, 
taxes, assets, and liabilities. 

For 1979, I paid a total of $24,070.30 
in taxes, including $20,565.40 income 
taxes, and $3,504.90 property and sales 
taxes. 

My chief source of income was 
$58,027.02 salary as Congressman. 
Other income included: an annuity of 
$1,338.15 and dividends of $788.33 
from the Teachers Insurance Annuity 
Association (TIAA); $267.62 from the 
college retirement equities fund 
(CREF); gross rents of $5,700 from my 
farm and $600 from my townhouse 
both located in Harford County; $100 
from the Sunpapers for an article; 
$169.33 in interest from savings. 

Following my long standing policy, 
no gifts from constituents or interest 
groups, however small or in whatever 
form, were accepted by me or my 
staff—not even flowers or fruit. 

As of January 1, 1980, real property 
consisted of my home in Ruxton pur- 
chased in 1946 for $32,000; a 112-acre 
farm in Harford County bought in 
1965 for $118,000; and a townhouse in 
Harford County bought in late 1979 
for $47,900. My farm was free of debt, 
my home mortgage will be paid off as 
of June 1, 1980, my mortgage debt for 
the townhouse, Yorkridge Federal 
Savings and Loan Association, is about 
$38,600. 

Contributions to the Federal retire- 
ment system for 1979 totaled 
$4,642.16. In nearly 18 years as Con- 
gressman, I have contributed a total of 
$52,689.92 to this fund which cannot 
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be withdrawn in cash. Estimated capi- 
tal value to my Teacher’s Insurance 
Annuity Association policies, which 
does not convert into cash, was about 
$21,661.85. 

Other assets as of January 1, 1980 
included a 1976 Buick sold in April for 
$1,150, a 1977 Plymouth station wagon 
valued at $2,500, home furnishings, my 
wife’s jewelry, nearly all inherited, 
clothing, a small savings account, and 
a checking account sufficient to pay 
current bills. 


ENERGY: ISSUE OF THE 1980'S 
HON. CARROLL HUBBARD, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


èe Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues the concerns about the 
energy picture in America as ad- 
dressed by Mr. Louis B. Strong of Lou- 
isville, Ky., president of the Kentucky 
Association of Electric Cooperatives, 
in his remarks to the Kentucky Elec- 
tric Cooperatives’ annual congression- 
al breakfast today, Tuesday, May 6, 
1980. He touches on the very poignant 
problem of our dependence on foreign 
oil and offers some rational options 
which need to be pushed forward im- 
mediately by Congress to alleviate this 
strain on our economy. The text of 
Mr. Strong's remarks follow: 


Our CONCERN 


1, The United States’ and the free world’s 
energy problem is imported oil. If we didn't 
have an imported oil problem, we wouldn't 
have an energy problem. Imported oil now 
supplies one-fourth of America’s vast energy 
requirements. 

2. The industrial and economic systems of 
America, Western Europe and Japan cannot 
survive if they are cut off from the Persian 
Gulf oil located in the midst of the most po- 
litically unstable area of the world. Russian 
tanks and armies are only 300 land miles 
from this vital oil supply. Governments 
friendly to the Soviet Union now exist in 
several key areas surrounding this oil 
supply. 

3, Oil imports are draining $10 million per 
hour from our economy. In 1980, oil imports 
may reach $80 billion. This is shaking the 
foundations of our economic system. The 
critical period for drastically reducing our 
dependence on imported oil and adjusting to 
a changed energy supply situation is about 
the next 15 years. 

4. Our only options are to reduce drasti- 
cally the use of oil for transportation by 
getting more miles per gallon and reducing 
the number of miles driven; and, to reduce 
stationary uses of oil for space heating and 
industrial processes through conservation 
and by shifting wherever possible from the 
use of oil to the direct burning of coal or the 
use of electricity generated from coal and 
nuclear energy. 

5. It will take an all-out effort just to 
maintain domestic oil and gas production at 
current levels. New technologies, such as 
solar, gasoho] and synthetic fuels, probably 
cannot make any significant contribution to 
our energy supplies in fewer than 15 to 20 
years, The only energy sources we have in 
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abundance with the technology in place to 
use are coal and nuclear. 

6. Conserving electricity generated with 
coal or nuclear energy does not solve the oil 
import problem. But the efficient use of 
electricity generated with coal and with nu- 
clear energy can be the swing factor that 
enables us to shift from imported oil to do- 
mestic fuel supplies. 

7. The survival of our country depends on 
our making the right choices on energy 
within the next few years and on our con- 
tinued access to Mid-East oil. 

WHAT WE ASK 

1. Above all we ask you to vote in a 
manner you consider best for your constitu- 
tents, as well as our country. We have full 
confidence in each of our congressional del- 
egates. 

2. Continue your fight against over-regula- 
tion. Few problems continue to result in 
such needless expense as over-regulation. 
Currently, this is particularly costly in the 
environmental and energy alternative areas. 

3. Use your influence to help direct atten- 
tion to some ill-conceived notions of conser- 
vation. Far too many people believe conSer- 
vation means using less electricity. This is 
only partly true. There is nothing wrong in 
using more electricity, so long as the use is 
sensible and efficient. Conservation is the 
efficient use of electricity., 

4. Do everything you can, within reason, 
to help reduce our dependence on foreign 
oll. Perhaps, more than any other single 
cause, it is this expense which has led to the 
serious problems with our economy. 

5. Urge Congress to review the Building 
Energy Performance Standards proposed by 
the U.S. Department of Energy, which en- 
courage the use of precious oil and natural 
gas as heating fuels while discouraging the 
use of more readily abundant electricity. 

Lastly, remember that we do appreciate 
your efforts. Individually and collectively 
our congressional delegation deserves high 
marks. Keep up the good work. 


IN CELEBRATION OF CINCO DE 
MAYO 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


è Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, each 
year el Cinco de Mayc, or the fifth of 
May, is a holiday celebrated by our 
great neighbors to the south in Mexico 
and by many communities throughout 
the United States. This date celebrates 
the battle in 1862 when a small patri- 
otic force of Mexican soldiers defeated 
a much larger, better-equipped French 
army troop. The defeat of the French 
at Puebla stands as a landmark in the 
history of Mexico and symbolizes the 
victory of a proud and independent 
human spirit over foreign invasion. 
This spirit made it possible for the 
Mexican people to eventually expel 
Emperor Maximilian and the French 
from Mexico in 1867 and molded a 
sense of national pride that still exists 
today. In Los Angeles, Cinco de Mayo 
is celebrated by many persons of Mexi- 
can descent. This year, that holiday 
Was marked by another significant 
event: a 24-hour salute to the Mexican 
holiday and to Mexican heritage by 
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KABC talk radio. This is the first time 
an event like this has been attempted 
in radio and it marks a new bond of 
communication between the English- 
and Spanish-speaking people of south- 
ern California. Not only does this kind 
of programing inspire better under- 
standing of the rich heritage and cul- 
ture of Mexico, but it creates stronger 
ties between the various peoples 
within a community. I believe KABC 
talk radio deserves special commenda- 
tion for initiating such an event. Talk 
show hosts asked -Hispanic celebrities 
and entertainers and political, educa- 
tional, and social leaders to share their 
experiences in broadcasts from the 
heart of my 25th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Los Angeles. While many per- 
sons should be commended for making 
this event a success, two deserve spe- 
cial recognition for initiating it: 
George Green, KABC radio vice presi- 
dent and general manager, and Martin 
Ortiz, Whittier College professor and 
director of the Center of Mexican 
American Affairs. I also want to 


extend my best wishes to the Republic 
of Mexico and to all Americans of 
Mexican descent during this 118th an- 
niversary of Cinco de Mayo. 


UNFAIR IMPORTS HAVE SEVERE 
IMPACT ON THE U.S. AUTO IN- 
DUSTRY 


HON. PHILIP R. SHARP 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


@ Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago I urged the House to consid- 
er the severe impact unfair imports 
were having on the U.S. auto industry. 
Since that time, unemployment in the 
industry has increased. 

Despite the welcome announcement 
last week by Nissan Motor Co. that 
they will build Datsun pickup trucks 
in the United States, there has been 
little change in the underlying prob- 
lems. 

A letter I have received recently 
from officers of the Warner Gear Divi- 
sion of Borg-Warner Corp., in Muncie, 
Ind., documents the unfair competi- 
tion which is causing part of the un- 
employment in the industry. 

I would like to quote from this 
letter: 

The main source of this imbalance comes 
from Japanese manufacturers “dumping” 
cars and trucks on the United States econo- 
my with very little penalty being felt 
through the amount of duty charged on 
these vehicles. Since 1970, the Japanese 
share of the U.S. market has grown from 3.5 
percent to 16.6 percent while European 
manufacturers’ share dropped from 11.7 
percent to 5.1 percent. A major reason for 
this gain in market share is the special tax 
structure in Japan that allows some cars to 
be sold as much as $1,000 cheaper in foreign 
markets than in their own country. An ex- 
ample is the popular Toyota 1800 SE that 
has a cost of $4,800 to dealers in Japan and 
$4,000 to United States dealers; or a Datsun 
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210 that costs $4,100 to dealers in Japan and 
$3,400 to dealers in the United States. If 
this is an example of free trade, or an exam- 
ple of the effectiveness of our tariff struc- 
ture, then something is very wrong. 

Japanese manufactured trucks are cur- 
rently subject o a 4 percent duty under the 
classification 6f “truck/chassis components“ 
when, in fact, they arrive in this country 
complete except for cargo beds. The cargo 
beds are then attached in the United States 
and in most cases, are sent from Japan on 
the same ships with the chassis. This is a 
clear evasion of the proper duty of 25 per- 
cent that would be effectivé on a complete 
truck. This is currently being reviewed by 
the Treasury Department and we urge your 
support in closing this loophole. 


Mr. Speaker, my staff has contacted 
the Customs Commission and learned 
that a recommendation is expected on 
this point within the next few weeks. I 
sincerely hope that the correct and 
fair duty can be charged, and I believe 
we should be prepared to redefine 
these classifications by legislation if 
the Treasury Department cannot close 
the loophole. 

The letter from Warner Gear con- 
tinues: 

The Japanese, in turn, will import a inter- 
mediate size car produced in the United 
States that bears a dealer’s cost of $6,400 
and to that, they add the following: 


fender mirrors, protective covers for chrome and paint, 
eee ee 


Product modifications analyzed on a 
value-added basis would add only $1,000 to 
the cost, but nearly $5,100 is charged. Fur- 
ther, the margin of 36.4 percent is higher 
than for Japanese produced cars and this 
car in the U.S. would carry only a 15 per- 
cent mark-up. 

This kind of “reciprocal” trade has result- 
ed in a trade deficit on automobiles and 
trucks with Japan, amounting to over $10 
billion and is second only to oil in trade defi- 
cits. Other countries limit imports of Japa- 
nese cars and trucks. France limits Japanese 
share of market at 3 percent, United King- 
dom limits their market share at 10 percent 
and Italy limits vehicles imported from 
Japan at 2,000 units. 

Warner Gear, among other products, man- 
ufactures manual transmissions for domes- 
tic cars and trucks. In 1975, Warner Gear's 
share of the manual transmission market 
was 20 percent and in 1979 only 15 percent. 
We have lost business to foreign competi- 
tion (Mexico) that benefits from their coun- 
try’s export credits which makes direct com- 
petition nearly impossible. The loss of this 
business has resulted in trade assistance for 
our workers in the past, but a totally free 
trade philosophy in this country can soon 
generate enough unemployment to make 
funding of these benefits impossible. This 
does not attack the cause of the problem, 
only the effects,” 
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In 1979, a total of 3,940,000 cars and 
trucks were sold in the United States with 
manual transmissions. Imported cars and 
trucks being smaller and more fuel efficient 
than many of their domestic counterparts 
have a very high rate of manual transmis- 
sion installation. Seventy-three percent of 
all imported cars and 87 percent of all 
trucks were equipped with manual transmis- 
sions. This compares to installation rates of 
10 percent for cars and 26 percent for trucks 
produced domestically, but only 56 percent 
of the manual transmissions used in domes- 
tic vehicles were produced in the United 
States. 


MANUAL TRANSMISSION USAGE, 1979 MODEL YEAR 


The Warner Gear officials then 
make specific recommendations for 
import quotas, a higher U.S. content 
requirement for a vehicle to be consid- 
ered domestic, and the closing of duty 
evasion loopholes, and then concludes: 


We fully support the UAW’s position and 
realize many jobs are being exported 
through foreign trade practices, We also be- 
lieve we should expect Japanese manufac- 
turers to build plants in the United States if 
they want 22 percent of our market as they 
have enjoyed in January and February of 
this year. We must also caution you on rely- 
ing on Japanese promises of future United 
States production as a reason to delay im- 
plementation of stricter trade laws. With 
the Japanese industry expanding and cur- 
rently underutilized, it is unlikely that Jap- 
anese cars will ever be produced in this 
country by manufacturers other than 
Honda. 

Offers by the Japanese government of low 
interest loans and of indemnification 
against losses to Toyota and Nissan have 
not convinced them to invest in the United 
States. They apparently believe that United 
States manufacturers will be tougher to 
compete against as they continue downsiz- 
ing vehicles and by the time they could be 
in operation in this country, competition 
would be intense. Even if they do establish 
plants in the United States, the help from 
the Japanese government would give them a 
competitive edge in this country. 

Please consider these points as you consid- 
er future legislation. 


I believe this specific information 
helps to document the case I made in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD on Febru- 
ary 28, and I believe we must be will- 
ing to take strong actions. As one who 
supports the concept of free trade, I 
would recommend trade restrictions 
only with great reluctance. We must 
not take actions that cannot be justi- 
fied to our world trading partners, be- 
cause all nations have industries they 
would like to protect, and all consum- 
ers will suffer if tariffs and other 
trade barriers begin to rise again. 

But let us not be suckers. Free trade 
must be a two-way street. If the Japa- 
nese want to relax under our interna- 
tional security umbrella while spend- 
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ing only a minor percentage of their 
national budget for defense; if they 
want to export their own unemploy- 
ment to us by dumping products in the 
U.S. market; and if they want to con- 
tinue to raise obstacles to the sale of 
U.S. goods in Japan, they must expect 
retaliation. 

No one wants a trade war, but it 
takes two willing partners to keep the 
peace.@ 


FUNDING FOOD STAMPS 1980 


HON. THOMAS J. DOWNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


@ Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Speaker, in an 
article in the Washington Post this 
morning President Carter is quoted as 
saying that: 

Prospects are not good for averting a food 
stamp cutoff. We see the possibility, maybe 
even the probability, that in about 2 weeks 
21 million Americans will no longer receive 
food stamps. 


I urge my colleagues to avert that 
disaster and make it impossible for the 
President to blame this one on us. In- 
cluded in the 1980 food stamp amend- 
ments (S. 1309) are sections which are 
vital to millions of elderly, poor, and 
young people. The most important 
would allow this program to continue 
without interruption and is contained 
in the revised second budget resolu- 
tion for fiscal year 1980 which we are 
voting on today. The next step, part of 
S. 1309, is to raise the cap on spending 
for fiscal year 1980, and then to pass 
supplemental appropriations to fund 
the program fully for this entire year. 


To cut off funding precipitously now 
would impact negatively on 10 percent 
of our total population, leaving them 
without money to eat. We must not let 
this happen. 


Furthermore, provisions in S. 1309 
would insure that other Federal bene- 
fits to food stamp recipients would not 
be counted as income and disqualify 
them in a needs test. 


Amendments we will be considering 
could establish dangerous precedents 
concerning recipients of Federal assist- 
ance programs. One of them would 
deduct money from. a food stamp 
grant from a family whose children 
participate in the school lunch pro- 
gram. Surely, no one really believes 
that these poor families are eating too 
well, 


Mr. Speaker, again I ask that we 
vote on this bill with a clear under- 
standing of the consequences of our 
inaction or uniformed action. This 
program is too important and it de- 
serves our best shot. 
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NOTIFICATION OF ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS TO H.R. 4717 


HON. HERBERT E. HARRIS Il 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


@ Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am pleased to add the names of five 
more of my colleagues to H.R. 4717, 
my bill to guarantee cost-effective con- 
tracting by the Federal Government 
and eliminate the practice of wasteful 
yearend spending sprees. Investiga- 
tions by my subcommittee and reports 
by the General Accounting Office con- 
tinue to uncover evidence that tax dol- 
lars are wasted in these areas despite 
repeated attempts by the executive 
branch to halt the practices. 

The growing support for H.R. 4717 
by my colleagues is a clear indication 
by the Members of this House that we 
are determined to take legislative 
action to eliminate waste in the execu- 
tive branch. I commend all of the co- 
sponsors of H.R. 4717 for their sup- 
port in the interests of governmental 
efficiency. 

The five are: ALLEN ERTEL, ROBERT 
MOLLOHAN, JOHN BURTON, ROBERT 
Carr, and ROBERT EDGAR.@ 


DEATH IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
May 2 murder of five Israelis in 
Hebron is a great tragedy and a sad 
loss not only for their families but for 
all those who seek peace in the Middle 
East. I deplore this terrible act of Pal- 
estinian terrorism and the escalating 
level of violence by both Palestinians 
and Israelis in the West Bank. 

It is horrible to witness such death 
and destructicn at the very moment 
that we approach the May 26 target 
date for the conclusion of the Israeli- 
Egyptian autonomy discussions on the 
West Bank. 

At the conclusion of the peace treaty 
between Israel and Egypt, I cautioned 
against too much optimism about a 
quick settlement to all the complex 
issues of the Middle East conflict. 
Now, in contrast, I hope that we will 
not too readily give in to despair and 
to a sense of resignation that these are 
intractable issues. We must instead 
continue to believe that Jews and 
Arabs will be able to coexist peacefully 
and with natural respect in the West 
Bank and in the Middle East. And we 
must continue to assist in promoting 
the fair solution that will achieve this 
end. 

The first step must be an end to ter- 
rorism in the West Bank and in Israel. 
Violence must be replaced by a willing- 
ness to seek peaceful solutions to diffi- 
cult problems. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
DECLINE IN U.S. PRODUCTIVITY 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues the following editori- 
al, “Days work for day’s pay”, as it ap- 
peared in the Carpinteria Herald, Car- 
pinteria, Calif. 

I share the author's concern about 
the decline in U.S. productivity, and 
believe it to be a major ailment of and 
problem for the U.S. economy. We 
must work to increase our productivity 
if we are to solve the many problems 
facing us as a Nation. 

The article follows: 

Day's WORK For Day's Pay 


Suppose a log-splitter is paid $4 an hour 
and splits 10 logs an hour. The unit labor 
cost of splitting a log is 40 cents. : 

Now suppose the splitter’s wage rises 10 
percent to $4.40 an hour, yet his output per 
hour—his productivity—remains unchanged. 
The unit labor cost of splitting a log goes up 
by 10 percent. So the log company has to 
charge more for its products to cover the in- 
creased labor costs. 

A basic ailment of the U.S. economy, ob- 
scured by all the headlines and hubbub 
about inflation, recession, and the faltering 
dollar, is sluggishness in the growth of the 
productivity. 

For more than a decade, U.S. productivity 
growth has been the lowest of any major in- 
dustrialized country. This lagging perform- 
ance reflects a slowing in America’s creative 
pulse. 

If we're going to solve major problems 
facing us as a nation, productivity must be 
improved. 

“Without increases in output per hour, 
real standards of living cannot increase, pov- 
erty cannot be reduced, and environmental 
quality cannot be improved,” says Burton 
G. Malkiel, chairman of Princéton Universi- 
ty’s department of economics writing in 
Harvard Business Review. 

Stagnant productivity tends to erode the 
value of the dollar and build inflationary 
pressures, Only growth in productivity, Mal- 
kiel points out, can provide the increases in 
real output per person that bring overall 
gains in living standards, Wage settlements 
that outpace gains in productivity push up 
unit costs. Business raises its prices to cover 
the increased costs, Inflation flares. 

Why is the U.S. falling behind in produc- 
tivity? The reasons are numerous and com- 
plex. Some of them arise from broad social 
trends, such as the shift from an industrial 
to a service economy, with fewer manufac- 
turing workers and more travel agents, wait- 
ers, and other service employees. 

Three causes of slumping U.S. productiv- 
ity bear special mention—weakness in busi- 
ness capital investment; a slowdown in re- 
search and development, particularly for 
long-term projects; and rampant govern- 
ment regulation. Taken together, they are 
dampening Yankee ingenuity, or innova- 
tion, that lies at the heart of improving pro- 
ductivity. 

“While new investment and R&D expend- 
itures may be called the engines of produc- 
tivity growth, government regulatory policy 
serves at the reins,” Malkiel asserts. Regula- 
tory redtape, he says, “appears to throttle 
the productive energy of the country.” 
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The productivity energy needs to be un- 
throttled. Here are some ways for the gov- 
ernment to go about it: 

Redirect national economic policies to en- 
courage investment and technological ad- 
vancement. 

Improve the climate for risk taking. 

Enact tax changes making it advanta- 
geous for business to experiment, innovate, 
create. 

Strip away regulatory excesses which are 
draining off money that should be invested 
productively. 

Perhaps, too, there should be renewed em- 
phasis by all of us, as individuals, on deliver- 
ing a full day’s work for a full day’s pay!e 


TRIBUTE TO HAROLD RACOW 


HON. NICHOLAS MAVROULES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


@ Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this opportunity to bring to your 
attention the myriad accomplishments 
of a distinguished member of my con- 
stituency, Harold Racow, of Beverly, 
Mass. 

Harold, a pharmacist by trade, prac- 
ticed for 54 years. In addition to this 
chosen profession, Harold served as a 
city alderman for 4 years as well as a 
member of the welfare board for 5 
years and the board of appeals for 8 
years. Harold was also the first chair- 
man of the Beverly. Heart Fund drive 
and a past president of the Kiwanis 
Club and the Beverly Cove Improve- 
ment Association. He is currently an 
instructor in cardiopulmonary resusci- 
tation. 

Harold Racow achieved the honor of 
grand mason and is the current presi- 
dent of the Temple Shalom in Salem, 
Mass. In the near future, the Salem 
Israel Bond Committee will be honor- 
ing Harold Racow and his wife, Edna, 
for their profound dedication to the 
synagogue, the Jewish people, and the 
State of Israel. 

Harold Racow is an outstanding indi- 
vidual who has dedicated his life to 
serving his community. While the vast 
majority of persons choose not to 
become involved, Harold stands out as 
a shining example to all of us. He is a 
sincere, genuinely dedicated individual 
who deserves our recognition. I would 
like to join with the Salem Israel Bond 
Committee in offering this fine, up- 
standing individual the just recogni- 
tion he so clearly deserves.@ 


ADDRESS BY ADM. THOMAS B. 
HAYWARD 


HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


è Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 1, the Chief of Naval Operations, 
Adm. Thomas B. Hayward, addressed 
the Society of Naval Engineers here in 
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Washington. I wish to share that ad- 
dress with the Members of this body, 
as it stresses that we are experiencing 
times when we should show our 
strength as Americans, not our weak- 
nesses. Admiral Hayward’s speech is as 
follows: 


Appress BY ADM. THOMAS B. HAYWARD 


You're going to hear a different kind of 
speech today than the one which you more 
than likely expected from the Chief of 
Naval Operations. I'm not going to talk to 
you about ships, ship design, ship mainte- 
nance, ship reliability, inadequate numbers 
of talented personnel to man our Navy 
ships, the need for new and imaginative hull 
designs, the Russian Navy, or even my deep 
concerns about the eroding balance between 
the United States Navy and our Russian ad- 
versary, though I have strong views on all of 
these which I would like to share with you. 

No, today I'm going to talk to you about 
America—the spirit of America. One might 
even call it the dis-spirit of America, the 
darker side of our country these days in our 
excessive search for things and people to 
criticize, condemn, tear down, and deni- 
grate. A case in point is very real tò us 
today. 

One week ago at this very hour eight 
American helicopters and six C-130 cargo 
planes were flying over Eastern Iran, in the 
dark of night there, at very low altitude to 
avoid radar detection, heading toward a ren- 
dezvous near the “Great Salt Desert” some 
250 miles southeast of Tehran. They were 
en route to a rendezvous with fate—a fate 
that was to lead to a tragic failure of the 
mission for which they had so meticulously 
trained and which they so desperately de- 
sired to fulfill—the successful rescue of 
Americans held hostage by the militant 
Iranians in the American Embassy. We all 
know the result—eight Americans dead, 
having sacrificed their lives. while trying to 
save the lives of many other and helping to 
put behind us this corrosive situation that 
bedevils us all. 

This episode has shown us Americans at 
their best... and at their worst. The men 
who flew the mission represented the finest 
qualities of the American spirit. In stark 
contrast, the crescendo of instant and unin- 
formed recrimination, directed at anyone 
who possibly could be blamed for this na- 
tional embarrassment, presents us at our 
worst. Our penchant for headhunting and 
thirst for scapegoats have added to our in- 
ternal divisiveness at a moment when we 
should be showing our strength by linking 
arms and supporting our government and 
our Commander in Chief. So I want to say a 
few words about what I call this “Crisis in 
Confidence,” as seen by one member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

First, let the record be clear. I’m not going 
to stand here and try to make excuses to 
you and the American public. The funda- 
mental fact is that the mission failed. We 
let America down. More than that, we let 
our hostages down. No one is happy with 
the outcome, and we are particularly 
grieved over the loss of eight of our fellow 
countrymen. So if there is to be blame, that 
blame should be cast in only one direction— 
it properly lies at the feet of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff who provided to the Presi- 
dent our professional military advice that 
this mission was feasible. Where it doesn't 
lie is on the shoulders and conscience of 
those talented, dedicated, skilled, and coura- 
geous men who did their utmost to pull it 
off under some incredibly difficult circum- 
stances. This is not a time for breast beating 
but a time to show our unanimous support 
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for—and our pride in—those who gave their 
best effort in a risk-laden operation, and 
who would have been hailed as national 
heroes had it turned out differently. In no 
way will I stand silent beside the kind of in- 
nuendo which has been all too common in 
the media since last Friday, as exemplified 
by the statement that, “the saddest fact is 
that the professionals of the American mili- 
tary have compiled a modern record replete 
with failure and catastrophe.” I stand 
before you today to tell you that the profes- 
sionals of the American military are as good 
today as they have ever been—that the 
American sailor, soldier, airman, and marine 
is as competent and skilled, as loyal and 
dedicated, and as determined and unselfish 
as any Americans who have ever served. 
Denigration of those who have done their 
level best is a disservice to them, and a dis- 
service to the image and prestige of Amer- 
ica. 

If they are so good, you ask, why then did 
we have to abort a mission that was so criti- 
cal to the interests of the United States? 

Given the technological greatness of our 
country—the best in the world we say—why 
did we have to call off an operation because 
too many helos broke down? 

What does that say about the overall 
readiness of the American Armed Forces to 
go to war? 

Given such meticulous preparation as this 
operation must have had, what confidence 
should we have that other weapons will per- 
form in the mud and under fire? 

Doesn't this support the contention that 
the brass is so obsessed with buying new 
weapons that we don’t take care of the ones 
we already have? 

Or, as the Chief of Naval Operations has 
been saying so strenuously these days, are 
we so short of skilled personnel in the all 
volunteer force that we couldn't run a suc- 
cessful rescue mission without taking exces- 
sive risks? 

One might go on and on. 

My purpose today is not to try to defend 
or explain this operation in any detail. The 
Secretary of Defense will be reporting to 
the Congress the results of our review of 
the mission, and I do not intend to preempt 
that report in any respect. However, enough 
can be said at this juncture, in my judg- 
ment, to let you appreciate that as early as 
last Saturday morning a great deal of pre- 
judgment had already taken place, that a 
great number of conclusions have already 
been preempted through speculation, and 
that some courageous people, each of whom 
would have given his life if required, have 
been the target of careless innuendo 
through suggestions about lack of profes- 
sionalism—competence—and ability. 

So let’s start by taking a brief look at the 
helicopter problem—the so called mainte- 
nance failure—the claim of unreliable equip- 
ment. 

Since the arrival of the U.S.S. Nimitz on 
station in the Indian Ocean last February, 
relieving U.S.S. Kitty Hawk, eight RH-53 
Sea Stallion helicopters were on board for 
the rescue mission. Over the next 100 plus 
days of continuous operations in the Arabi- 
an Sea, the helicopter maintenance crews 
compiled an exceptional record of aircraft 
readiness. For the 30 days preceding the 
mission, they kept seven of the eight air- 
craft almost continuously up and ready. 
Even though they were unaware of the spe- 
cific mission to which they might be tasked, 
they were acutely aware that a special trust 
was placed on their ability to keep those 
helicopters in commission—that there was a 
unique importance associated with those 
aircraft—and they responded to that trust. 
A special logistic system had been covertly 
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established within the naval aviation supply 
system to keep the Nimitz supplied with es- 
sential helicopter parts in a timely fashion 
while not revealing the possible mission. 
The helicopter detachment aboard Nimitz 
had all the people and technical skills the 
on scene commanders said they needed, in 
contrast to the shortages which are stand- 
ard elsewhere in the Navy. Two civilian 
technicians were added to the crew in order 
that no stone would be left unturned to 
ensure that we had the best technical skill 
available when needed. 

When the decision was made to begin the 
countdown for the rescue mission, extraor- 
dinary efforts were made to expedite the 
necessary parts to bring the eighth helo 
into a full mission readiness status. On 21 
April all eight aircraft were ready; all were 
checked out; all were accepted by the flight 
crews; none had any discrepancies. This just 
didn’t happen. It was brought about 
through meticulous planning, extraordinary 
dedication, exceptional talent, and plenty of 
hard work. Interestingly, though the eighth 
aircraft had not flown for the previous 60 
days, it was one of the helos to arrive at 
“Desert One” without difficulty and was 
counted among those materially able to con- 
tinue on with the mission. In fact, of the six 
helos that did arrive at the refueling point, 
only one was deemed not flyable—one of its 
two hydraulic systems had failed. But that 
was not disturbing, at first anyway, for helo 
number 5 was still en route, everyone 
thought, which would bring the number of 
fully operable aircraft up to six—the 
number needed to proceed. 

Regrettably, number 5 never showed up. 

Therein lies the real story of this aborted 
mission—the extraordinarily harrowing ex- 
periences of the crews as they negotiated 
their way through almost 3 hours of ex- 
hausting flying in an unpredicted dust 
storm. 

The first two hours after leaving the dark- 
ened Nimitz went smoothly, The crews were 
feeling great. Then helo number 6 had to be 
landed and abandoned when an indicator 
warned of an impending rotor blade failure. 
Her crew was picked up by number 8, the 
“Hangar Queen,” and all proceeded well. 
The crews’ confidence grew with each pass- 
ing mile, when suddenly, without warning, 
they found themselves surrounded by dust. 
Their special night vision devices were use- 
less. They said it was like flying in a milk- 
bowl—a darkened milkbowl at that. Vertigo 
was common among all the crews. It was 
then that the first critical malfunction oc- 
curred, in helo number 5. 


The pilots were having enough difficulty 
just keeping their helicopter's attitude level 
with the horizon, which they could nct see, 
when a failure occurred to the electrical 
source powering two primary navigational 
instruments. Experiencing extreme disorien- 
tation and being very dubious about their 
ability to navigate in the blind through the 
constricted mountain area immediately 
ahead, they were compelled to reverse direc- 
tion when they couldn't make visual contact 
with the ground. They managed to find 
their way back to the Nimitz several hours 
later, almost out of fuel. With them went 
the prospect of mustering the needed six 
operational helos at the refueling site. 


It was later learned that the failure of the 
power source on number 5 may have been 
caused by an inadvertent blocking of a cool- 
ing vent which led to overheating of the 
anit and its ultimate failure. 


The other crews had proceeded on to the 
site, arriving in a near state of physical ex- 
haustion from the exceptional effort re- 
quired to fly for so long on instruments 
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while being buffeted about in this extraordi- 
nary storm. Thanks largely to their skill 
and the remarkable capabilities of their hel- 
icopters, they got through. Had the mission 
been conducted under clear weather condi- 
tions, as planned and forecast, it would have 
continued on, as expected. 


It's hard to imagine a confluence of cir- 
cumstances that could have been any more 
unfortunate! What do the flight crews have 
to say about those helicopters now that the 
mission is over, a failure? They are adamant 
in their praise for the maintenance crews 
who made them ready to go. They say they 
never saw aircraft more ready than those 
with which they launched their mission. 
They would do it again tomorrow. So much 
for the helicopter story. 


Now what about the competence of the 
professionals themselves who worked so 
hard for so many months in hopes that they 
would be the ones to liberate our impris- 
oned Americans? 


It is important to appreciate that all four 
services were directly involved. Sailors, sol- 
diers, airmen, and marines worked side by 
side, week after week, developing tech- 
niques, working out the details, practicing, 
practicing, practicing. Some fell by the way- 
side under the strenuousness of the require- 
ment. Others took their place. Only the 
very best were chosen to execute the mis- 
sion. To my knowledge there never has been 
any finer interservice cooperation, pulling 
together to make sure it would work. They 
had trained together as a team. They knew 
and trusted one another completely. They 
were totally confident. Anyone who sug- 
gests these men were not up to their job, 
that there was laxness in any of their per- 
formance or that they were not adequately 
prepared is proceeding from a vast base of 
ignorance. Theirs was a tough, demanding 
assignment. There was risk at every junc- 
ture, but it was a risk that had been 
thought out and accounted for. The mission 
took guts, and courage, and stamina. They 
had it all. They were professionals. 


Which brings me down to the real test of 
courage—the decision made by the Com- 
mander in Chief to proceed with this mis- 
sion. With the vision of twenty-twenty hind- 
sight, all manner of political pundits have 
come out of their shells to take shots at the 
President. It’s an easy thing to do. It re- 
quires no courage, no judgment, no expo- 
sure, no risk; and, as too many have demon- 
strated, no need for any great familiarity 
with the facts. I have no doubt this was one 
of the hardest decisions any president has 
been called upon to make, for the potential 
consequences of failure were somber. Let me 
assure you that those consequences were 
well considered in advance. But the poten- 
tial gains to the country were exceptional 
and overriding. While not the responsibility 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, we were never- 
theless aware of the many and complex con- 
siderations which were required to be 
weighed by the President. No one else could 
make this decision. The President has no 
idea, to my knowledge, that I am making 
these points today, but I want you and all 
others who might hear my remarks to know 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff are absolutely 
confident he was right. The President made 
the correct decision. It took courage for him 
to do so, and I am pleased to note the 
Gallup and Harris polls conclude that the 
ovewhelming majority of Americans also 
agree it was the right thing to do. 


To reiterate—if he was led down the 
wrong path at any point, the blame resides 
with his senior military advisers. We gave 
the rescue mission the mark of feasibility. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


We gave this mission thorough review time 
after time. At first, it was much too risky. 
The odds against it were too high, but as 
the plans were refined and the exercises re- 
hearsed again and again, it became clear 
that the odds had greatly improved. The 
risks became acceptable, and it was our 
unanimous judgment that from a military 
point of view this rescue mission could be 
executed with a reasonable chance of suc- 
cess. Not a perfect chance. It was never a 
risk-free operation. But a reasonable 
chance, that warranted the risk, in a situa- 
tion where the potential gains were tremen- 
dous. How do we feel about our judgment, 
now that the mission was a failure? Let me 
speak for myself, though I am sure I speak 
for each of the Chiefs. Our recommendation 
would be the same, this was not mission im- 
possible—or even mission improbable. It was 
workable. We would do it again. 


So, chip away at us if you feel you must 
have a target, but do it on the basis of fact— 
not speculation, innuendo or rumor. Of 
course, we can never provide you all the 
facts on all aspects of the operation. Those 
that are pertinent to the decision to abort 
will certainly be made public. But there will 
always be people to protect and concepts 
that must remain secret should the oppor- 
tunity present itself in the future to take 
military action in the Interests of the hos- 
tages, or our country. Which brings me back 
to my opening theme—the “Crisis of Confi- 
dence” we exhibit in ourselves. We're going 
to have to learn to trust somebody. So I say, 
come on America. Let's knock off our inces- 
sant search for someone else to blame. Let's 
recognize that we are in this thing together, 
that what has made this nation great is the 
moral strength and character of our people 
and our willingness to pull together in times 
of trouble. Well, these are times of trouble. 
These are times to show our strength, not 
our weakness. These are times to show our 
character, not our flaws. 


At times like these it is often useful to 
look back on what other Great Americans 
have said during periods of stress and pres- 
sure. These words, I believe are particularly 
apt: “It is not the critic who counts, not the 
man who points out how the strong man 
stumbled or where the doer of deeds could 
have done better. The credit belongs to the 
man who is actually in the arena; whose 
face is marred by dust and sweat and blood 
* * and who, at the worst, if he fails, at 
least fails while doing greatly, so that his 
place shall never be with those cold and 
timid souls who know neither victory nor 
defeat.” Theodore Roosevelt said that—one 
of our greatest. 


So let’s keep our perspective and a sense 
of balance. Keep in mind that at this very 
moment hundreds if not thousands of 
Cubans are escaping across the Gulf to 
America. At this moment more boat people 
are being picked up in the waters off Viet- 
nam in the South China Sea, desperately 
hoping for America. At this moment Iran- 
ians are seeking refuge and political asylum 
in America. For all our weaknesses, for all 
our ills, we are still the greatest, the strong- 
est, and the kindest nation in the world. We 
are a land of opportunity. We are a land of 
the free. We are a land of the prosperous. 
Let’s not forget how we came to be this way. 
Let me assure you the men and women in 
uniform who did their best to make this 
rescue mission a success will not forget. 
They are proud to be Americans.@ 
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RECONSTITUTED MILK 


HON. FREDERICK W. RICHMOND 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


@ Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Department of Agriculture currently 
has before it a petition by the Commu- 
nity Nutrition Institute to remove cer- 
tain regulatory restrictions on the 
manufacture of reconstituted milk 
products. Regulations at this time re- 
quire a maker of reconstituted milk to 
remit compensatory payments to the 
Federal milk order administrator who 
then distributes them to local produc- 
ers of fresh milk. 

Because of the controversial nature 
of this petition and its potential affect 
on consumer purchases and on our 
dairy industry, I share with my col- 
leagues a recent article on this subject 
written by Tanya Roberts and pub- 
lished by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The article follows: 


RETHINKING RECONSTITUTED MILK 
REGULATIONS 


The continuing escalation of food prices 
and the public’s concern over the cost of 
Federal regulations have created an interest 
in re-evaluationg regulations, including 
those concerning milk products for drink- 
ing. The Community Nutrition Institute re- 
cently petitioned USDA to amend current 
regulations which now largely eliminate the 
incentive to sell reconstituted milk. 

Reconstituted milk is composed of nonfat 
dry milk, milkfat, and water which have 
been combined by the bottler. When com- 
pared with fresh milk, reconstituted milk 
may result in cost savings by: 

Eliminating retail effects of regional dif- 
ferences in milk production costs—these dif- 
ferences are largely due to climate (milk 
production starts to fall off when the tem- 
perature reaches 70 degrees) and feed avail- 
ability, 

Eliminating retail effects of seasonal dif- 
ferences in milk production cost—nonfat 
dry milk produced in the spring can be 
stored for use in the more costly fall and 
winter months. 

Smoothing out daily or weekly fluctu- 
ations in demand or supply. 

Since reconstituted milk ingredients are 
easily and cheaply transported, the price of 
reconstituted milk would vary little among 
regions. In contrast, perishable and bulky 
fresh milk is expensive to transport which, 
coupled with the regional variability in pro- 
duction costs, causes substantial regional 
price variations. In 1978, farmers in Florida 
received $12.80 per 100 pounds of milk 
versus $9.36 in Minnesota. 


POSSIBLE IMPACTS OF DEREGULATION 


Farm milk prices—which are determined 
by Federal Milk Marketing Orders—vary re- 
gionally. Generally, the price increases di- 
rectly with an area's distance from the 
upper Midwest—where the cost of produc- 
tion is lowest. Introducing reconstituted 
milk would place downward pressure on 
fresh milk prices in the Southeast and the 
Northeast markets where milk prices and 
cost are currently highest. 

The possible shortrun differences in the 
bottlers’ ingredient costs for reconstituted 
milk versus fresh milk are substantial. The 
ingredient costs for reconstituted milk can 
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be calculated in a number of ways. The 
method used here was to: 

Start with the support price of milk, 
which would be the lowest price possible for 
plants manufacturing powdered milk and 
butter to obtain raw products; 

Add the cost of converting milk into 
butter and nonfat dry milk, and; 

Add the cost of storing the nonfat dry 
milk and butter until it would be used. 

The total ingredient cost of reconstituted 
milk would then be roughly the same 
throughout the Nation—$11.82 per 100 
pounds of milk equivalent, or $1.03 per 
gallon. 

If all the cost savings from reconstituted 
milk were passed on to consumers, price sav- 
ings relative to fluid milk would vary 
throughout the country. For example, con- 
sumers in Miami could purchase reconstitut- 
ed milk at 33 cents per gallon below the 
fresh milk price, while price discounts in 
Washington, D.C. would be about 16 cents 
per gallon. 

In the long run, price and production ad- 
justments would moderate the cost savings. 
The increased demand for powdered milk 
from the upper Midwest would cause milk 
prices there to rise, raising the ingredient 
cost of reconstituted milk above the $11.82 
per 100 pounds. To the extent that reconsti- 
tuted milk substitutes for fresh milk in 
some parts of the United States, the decline 
in demand for fresh milk would lead to fall- 
ing prices in those parts of the country. The 
end result would be less regional variation 
of milk prices in the United States. 

The leveling of regional price differences 
would also cause regional shifts in produc- 
tion, Less milk would be produced in the 
Southeastern and Northeastern States 
where costs of production are higher. More 
milk would be produced in the upper Mid- 
west and surrounding areas where milk pro- 
duction costs are the lowest. During the 
transition period, dislocation costs would be 
experienced by farms in the areas where 
production declines were large. 


A LOOK AT EFFICIENCY 


The evaluation of efficiency has to in- 
clude all costs incurred at the point of pur- 
chase for use in a milk product for drinking, 
and must consider longrun effects on the in- 
dustry. These costs include the farm costs 
of producing milk plus the fuel and labor 
costs of transporting fresh milk (or ingredi- 
ents of reconstituted milk) to the bottling 
plant. 

The efficiency gain would come from the 
shift in regional production patterns toward 
areas with a comparative cost advantage in 
milk production, reduction of long distance 
transportation of highly perishable fresh 
milk by increasing transportation of nonfat 
dry milk and butterfat, consumer prices and 
consumption more closely aligned to pro- 
duction costs, and lewer reserves of fresh 
milk production needed to cover fluctu- 
ations in demand and supply. 

The magnitude of this efficiency gain is 
difficult to measure and the range of esti- 
mates is very wide—from $22-25 million per 
year to $125 million. 


PRODUCTION ON SMALLER FARMS 


The smallest dairy farms—roughly 33 
cows per farm—are primarily located in the 
lowest cost production areas of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. With deregulation of recon- 
stituted milk, farms in these States and the 
surrounding area would experience an in- 
crease in prices paid for their milk for use in 
reconstituted milk. Production would 
expand through increases in dairy farm size, 
an increased rate of entry of new dairy 
farms, and/or a decrease in the exit rate of 
dairy farms. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The farms in the South where costs are 
highest, would experience a decline in farm 
prices, depending on the extent consumers 
switched to reconstituted milk. Production 
would drop through an increased rate of 
exit of dairy farms and a slower rate of 
entry of new dairy farms. 

Farmers selling fresh milk in the drinking 
market would receive a lower price, and in 
turn, consumers would pay a lower price. 
The income transfer from farmers to con- 
sumers has been estimated at over $350 mil- 
lion—the drop in price multiplied by the 
original quantity of drinking milk sold. 

However, farmers selling to milk manufac- 
turing plants will receive a higher price, 
which translates into a gain in income to 
farmers in the upper Midwest and surround- 
ing areas of more than $150 million. This in- 
crease would be passed onto consumers of 
cheese, butter, and ice cream. 

So the net effect is to reduce farm income 
and consumer expenditures on the original 
quantity of dairy products by roughly $200 
million annually. 


IMPROVED STABILITY 


Month-to-month and season-to-season 
fluctuations in demand and supply of fresh 
milk could be moderated by using and 
adding reconstituted products to inven- 
tories. While some destabilizing adjustments 
would occur as new products entered the 
market, the products would not appear 
overnight. Firms would have to decide to 
market and promote the new products, and 
it might take some time for consumers to 
accept reconstituted milk. More important- 
ly, Federal and State labeling issues would 
have to be settled and many State prohibi- 
tions against selling reconstituted milk 
would have to be re-examined. Consequent- 
ly, the impact would be moderated and 
spread out over several years. 


CONSUMER CHOICE AND EQUITY 


Reconstituted milk products would gradu- 
ally appear in most U.S. markets if the cur- 
rent regulations were eliminated. Sales of 
the new products would depend primarily 
on their prices relative to the price of fresh 
milk, perceived taste differences among 
products, and product presentation—name, 
label, and advertising. The ability to pur- 
chase a greater range of less expensive 
drinking milk products would clearly bene- 
fit consumers. Even consumers of fresh 
drinking milk in the Southeast and North- 
east would see fresh milk price declines be- 
cause of product competition. Consumers of 
fresh milk in the upper Midwest, though, 
would experience a slight increase in their 
fresh milk prices in the long run. In the ag- 
8 milk prices to consumers would de- 
cline. 

Another consideration is the distribution- 
al impact of the current regulatory policy 
on different groups of consumers. Limited 
product competition has resulted in higher 
milk prices, so low income consumers—who 
spend a greater percentage of their income 
on food—are hurt more than high income 
consumers. The current program also penal- 
izes milk drinkers and subsidizes cheese and 
ice cream eaters. 


READING IS FUNDAMENTAL 
HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 6, 1980 
@ Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, in the 


April 27, 1980, issue of the New York 
Times Book Review there appeared a 
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very interesting article on the Read- 
ing Is Fundamental” program. I would 
like to share it with my colleagues. 
The article follows: 
THE Great Book GIVEAWAY 
(By Phyllis Theroux) 


Shirley Hufstedler, the Secretary of Edu- 
cation has one—in her office. Amy Carter 
has one—probably in her room. “The Che- 
sire Cat,” a kids“ bookstore in Washington, 
has one—right over the cash register. And 
of course, Maurice Sendak, the author-illus- 
trator who created it, has the copyright on 
the poster he drew for “Reading Is Funda- 
mental,” the brainchild of Mrs. Robert Mc- 
Namara, who decided that children who 
didn’t read books might do otherwise if they 
were allowed to choose their own and take 
them home—for keeps. 

Mrs. McNamara’s bright idea, which 
began as a small pilot project involving poor 
children in bookless homes in Washington, 
has exploded over the 14 years of its life- 
time. That lifetime was given a sizable new 
lease when, in 1976, Congress passed the In- 
expensive Book Distribution Program, en- 
abling communities to raise funds that the 
Federal government will match three-to- 
one, and tripling the number of books 
community can buy. 

This year, R.LF. projects in 50 states are 
sending more than 11 million paperback 
books to places as far away as the bottom of 
the Grand Canyon, where books are carried 
by mule to a tribe of Suni Indians who will 
receive the first books ever published in the 
Suni language. 

The project involves more than three mil- 
lion children at 13,000 sites, 11,000 in 
schools, and last October there was a special 
White House ceremony honoring R.I.F, Ce- 
lebrities such as Carol Burnett, Edward 
Asner and Arthur Ashe lines up behind 
Amy Carter (the kid who had the foresight 
to, take a book along to her first White 
House dinner) to talk about why reading is 
a very good idea. 

As all this commendable activity proceeds, 
however, the sad fact remains that few 
Americans ever enter a bookstore. On the 
night the White House R.I.F. ceremony 
took place, Walter Cronkite reported on his 
CBS network radio program that a 1978 
survey showed that “almost half the popu- 
lation of the United States never reads a 
book” at all. “An astonishing finding,” com- 
mented Mr. Cronkite, going on to report 
that a Ford Foundation study showed that 
“depending on the definition of literacy 
used, there are 18 to 64 million adult illiter- 
ates in the United States today.” 

R. I. F. aims at kids—68 percent of them 
aged 6-to-l11—the age at which the habit of 
reading either does or doesn’t begin. “The 
bookless home is by no means a lower- 
income phenomenon,” said Ruth Graves, 
the president of R. I. F. In the age of televi- 
sion, the number of children who aren't 
reading has increased significantly. 

Here is how R. I. F. intends to correct that 
predicament. A community organization (75 
percent of the projects are school-related, 
but other groups such as the Kiwanis Club 
and the Boy Scouts have been involved) ap- 
plies to R. I. F. to start a project. Back comes 
a kit explaining how the program works. 
There are three requirements; the group 
must raise one-third of the funds them- 
selves; it must “advance” book-distribution 
days with reading-related activities that 
stimulate children’s interest in books; and 
they must agree to hold at least four book 
giveaway days a year—the theory being that 
an “addiction” must be supported with more 
than one shot at the printed word. 
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All invoice work is done at R. I. F. head- 
quarters in Washington, where there is a 
staff of 50. The books that the community 
selects are ordered frem the list of more 
than 260 publishers and distributors who 
are in on the discount program (the average 
discount is 40 percent). And that’s it, except 
for distribution day, when children descend 
on the books like shoppers in Filene’s base- 
ment, oblivious to the advance planning 
that has gone into the event. 

At Abington elementary school in north- 
ern Virginia, the children came in orderly 
hordes throughout the day, escorted by 
their teachers, who stood aside and watched 
them riffle excitedly through the books— 
like “Little Prince.” But “Curious George” 
was a big item. Stories about dinosaurs and 
sports heroes went fast. The times are 
changing: two boys asked for cookbooks. 
And one little girl in corn rows spent a long 
time looking at “Johnny Tremain” and de- 
cided, for reasons best known to her, that 
this was going to be her last choice. 

An adult volunteer tried to push her own 
childhood favorite, “Caddie Woodlawn,” on 
a boy who wasn’t impressed. “Does it have 
any pictures?” he asked. “Not many” con- 
ceded the adult, “but she gets in trouble a 
lot and the book is full of good stories about 
how she gets out of it.” He wasn’t con- 
vinced. “What happens at the end?” he 
asked. That question was asked repeatedly. 
The adult couldn't remember. The book was 
returned to the table. He would choose his 
own, thank you very much—which is the 
whole idea behind R.LF. The child who 
chooses his own book “owns” it in more 
ways than one. 

“Ah,” said a volunteer at a table where 
the books are checked out against a list of 
the names of children present, “I see you've 
gotten a book about Nadia Comaneci. What 
fun!” The little 7-year-old Chinese girl in 


the 7-Up T-shirt gazed solemnly at this ex- 
cited adult. “Now I'm going to put your 
name right here so that this book will 


always be yours,” said the volunteer, 
making a small show of inscribing the blank 
label on the front of the book with the 
child’s name. 

All day long the children at Abington 
lined up for their books to be inscribed; 
when distribution day was over, the tables 
were bare. A happy ending. 

“Let me tell you a story,” said Pamela 
Sacks, one of the owners of “The Cheshire 
Cat,” the only children’s bookstore in Wash- 
ington. “R.I.F. is the embodiment of an idea 
that I experienced firsthand when I was a li- 
brarian at a private school here. There was 
one little boy, a scholarship student at the 
school, who had taken three books out of 
the library. But he refused to bring them 
back. Each time I asked him where they 
were, he made an excuse. Finally I realized 
that he wouldn’t bring them back because 
he loved them too much. So I told him that 
if he would bring them back I would give 
him three paperback copies that he could 
keep for himself.” 

“The very next day, the three library 
books were returned. But before he would 
hand them over, he took my three paper- 
back duplicates and lined them up against 
the originals and compared them first pic- 
ture for picture, and then line for line, to 
make sure that the ones I had given him 
were absolutely the same. Only then would 
he hand over the library copies. It was the 
most touching thing I have ever seen. Those 
three paperbacks were the beginning of his 
own library.” 

Paperbacks (R.LF. doesn't buy hard- 
covers) are big business in the children's 
market. There has been a 700 percent in- 
crease in volume over the lest year, which 
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speaks volumes about the enduring popular- 
ity of books, if only they can be gotten into 
a child’s hands. 

What about the child who doesn’t know 
enough about what he or she is capable of 
reading, and chooses a book that is too diffi- 
cult? One of the R.I. F. staffers answered 
that question from a critic with a story 
about a book-giveaway in West Virginia: A 
boy chose a book that was the biggest, 
heaviest he could find, on the theory that 
heft makes right. “Everybody knew that the 
book was too hard for him,” she said. “But 
the next time R.LF. had a book day in West 
Virginia, that same child came back and 
asked for a dictionary.” 

Some ideas die because they are simply 
too good to be true. But R.I.F. seems to be 
one of those rare examples of how the Gov- 
ernment has joined with the “grass roots” 
community and virtually everyone has 
wound up applauding—including public li- 
braries (which originally opposed R.I.F.) 
and the publishing industry, which has 
begun to take paperback children's books 
almost as seriously as children do. Given a 
chance, a chance to own a book, which is 
what R.LF. provides, Mrs. McNamara’s 
bright idea seems to be too true to be any- 
thing but good, and getting better—like a 
book that is to wonderful to put down. 


SPACE AND THE HUMAN SPIRIT 
HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I inserted in the Recorp last 
week an article concerning the in- 
creased militarization of space and the 
dangers this trend presents, not only 
for our security, but also for the 
health of our civilian space policy. 
Today I want to commend to my col- 
leagues, and to place in the RECORD, an 
article by the well-known writer James 
Michener on the spiritual benefits 
conferred on us as individuals and as a 
Nation by our activities in space explo- 
ration. This essay appears in the May 
1980 issue of Omni and expresses Mr. 
Michener’s sense of the importance of 
moving forward to meet the continu- 
ing challenge of space. 

The article follows: 

LOOKING TOWARD SPACE 
(By James A. Michener) 

There seem to be great tides that operate 
in the history of civilization, and nations are 
prudent if they estimate the force of those 
tides, their genesis, and the extent to which 
they can be utilized. A nation that guesses 
wrong on all its estimates is apt to be in seri- 
ous trouble, if not on the brink of decline, 
Filled with speculation, men with clever 
minds can make remarkable contributions. 

Toward the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, nations faced problems comparable to 
those faced by individuals like Columbus, 
Vasco da Gama, and Sebastian Cabot. They 
had to decide whether they wanted to par- 
ticipate in the exploration of the world and, 
if so, to what degree of commitment. Those 
nations like Portugal and Spain that made 
early and fast decisions gained empires of 
fantastic richness. Others, like disunited 
Germany and Italy, which did not perceive 
the possibilities, suffered grave disadvan- 
tages and never caught up. England and 
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France were very tardy, but in the end the 
first made a stunning recovery, the latter 
never did. 

I am not primarily interested in either the 
exploits of a few daring captains or the eco- 
nomic advantages of the nations they repre- 
sented. The more lasting effect was on the 
spirit of the times, that wonderful enlarging 
of the human consciousness when it realized 
that the old definitions no longer applied, 
when it knew that the world consisted of a 
great deal more than Europe. To have 
missed the explorations was regrettable, but 
to have missed this spiritual awakening 
would have been disastrous. France and 
Sweden are excellent examples of nations 
that did little of the manual work but that 
reaped the intellectual rewards of the 
period. One might almost argue that Portu- 
gal and Spain dragged home the raw materi- 
al for France and Sweden to codify and 
digest, proving that any nation can partici- 
pate in the great swing of civilization ac- 
cording to its peculiar capabilities. Portugal 
provided daring sea captains. England pro- 
vided able administrators. France provided 
the philosophers. Those that provided noth- 
ing lost an entire cycle of historical experi- 
ence, from which they never recovered. 

Nor do I think that the rewards resulting 
from participation in a great cycle need be 
permanent, reaching down to all genera- 
tions. I am quite content if my nation gains 
enlightenment or riches or advantages of 
other kinds for a respectable period. It can’t 
be the hullabaloo of a single day or week, 
nor the celebration without foundation of 
some accidental accomplishment with little 
subsequent meaning. But if a nation re- 
sponds to a challenge, succeeds in its effort, 
garners the rewards for a sensible period, 
and then loses the commanding position, I 
think no harm has been done, The nation 
has gleaned from that experience about all 
that it was destined to achieve, and a great 
good has been accomplished, because then 
the nation is prepared psychologically to 
tackle the next big problem when it comes 
along. And it surely will, for the life of any 
nation since the beginning of history has 
been a record of how it confronted the great 
challenges that inevitably came its way. 

History is a grand mix of concepts, ac- 
tions, organizings, and commitments that 
determines the extent to which any nation 
can achieve a good life for its citizens, and I 
believe without question that if a nation 
misses the great movements of its time, it 
misses the foundations on which it can 
build for the future. 

One word of caution. I am not here speak- 
ing of either fad or fashion. I am not extoll- 
ing the attractive ephemeral. And I am cer- 
tainly not sponsoring the idea that was so 
fashionable in the 1930s that German 
Nazism represented “the wave of the 
future.” Anyone who subscribed to that idea 
had a very limited view of what the future 
of the human race could be, and few fash- 
ionable ideas have ever crumbled so fast and 
so disastrously. The senate of any nation is 
obligated to discern the merely fashionable 
when it offers itself and to reject it. 

Suppose that all I have said is true, which 
would be a miracle equal to those I've been 
discussing. Where does that leave the 
United States in relation to its space pro- 
gram? I am competent to comment on only 
three of its aspects, leaving the more techni- 
cal details to others. 

Are there nonmilitary advantages to be 
gained from a space program? The high 
technical requirements for success in space 
are so fundamental that spinoff rewards are 
almost automatic. Radio, television, medical 
instrumentation, miniaturization, watches, 
new food processors, communications, 
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health advances, and improvements in 
clothing are some of the few advantages 
that I myself have gained because of the 
space program, and I am speaking only of 
small items that can be comprehended and 
used by the individual. 

If one considers the larger items, such as 
intercontinental communications satellites, 
the mapping of weather patterns, the analy- 
sis of soils and forests, the exploration. for 
minerals, including oil, the management of 
fisheries and the like, the potential rewards 
are multiplied many times. 

I have followed our past space adventures 
about as care fully as an uninstructed 
layman could, and I have a rather imagina- 
tive mind, but I anticipated almost none of 
these significant by-products, and I doubt 
that any of us can predict where the next 
contributions will be made. 

I have heard one impressive argument 
against what I am saying now. A man of 
some probity said, “If we had applied our 
scientific brains to these problems, we could 
have solved them all at one tenth the cost.” 
He is right. Had Congress 20 years ago set 
aside a substantial budget, and had it au- 
thorized the assembling of a body of top sci- 
entists, and had it provided them with spa- 
cious laboratories and told them, “Devise a 
computerized navigational instrument that 
will operate regardless of where in space it 
is stationed,” this could surely have been 
done. But neither Congress nor the human 
mind works this way. It is only when great 
felt needs spur the imagination that certain 
accomplishments become possible. As a 
project by itself, few of the bonuses cited 
above would have materialized; as part of a 
national effort with a clearly defined goal, 
they all came into being, and others like 
them will follow. 

Are there military advantages to be 
gained from a space program? I would be 
terrified today if only Russian and Chinese 
vehicles were orbiting in space. Their mili- 
tary advantage would be so tremendous that 
we might almost suffer as a nation a kind of 
psychological shock from which we might 
never recover, for we would certainly be at 
their mercy, 

I fear that potentials of space warfare 
have yet to be impressed upon the American 
public. We do not realize the overwhelming 
advantage a nation would enjoy if it alone 
commandeered space, if it alone could direct 
by radio beam when and where an object or 
its cargo were to be brought down to Earth. 
Any nation that allowed its enemies such a 
superiority would soon find itself doomed. 

But if all nations have the capacity to uti- 
lize space defensively, then the peril is di- 
minished and reasonable arrangements can 
be worked out. But only through parity can 
we fully succeed in this endeavor. 

Therefore, the United States must have a 
sensible space program, whether it wants 
one or not. To fail to keep up with new de- 
velopments in this field would be disastrous, 
and any presidential administration that 
permitted a lag should be resoundingly con- 
demned. We have to know what the capa- 
bilities of space are, and we have got to 
retain our proficiency in using them. 

Are there spiritual advantages to be 
gained from a space program? The spirit of 
man and the resolve of a nation are tenuous 
things, to be fortified by the strangest expe- 
riences or destroyed by the most unantici- 
pated accidents. Outward events influence 
them, but inner resolves usually determine 
outcomes. A novelist sees men and women 
destroy themselves because the will to sur- 
vive has been lost; a historian watches na- 
tions go down because of fatal wrong 
choices that sap the national energy. Usual- 
ly the tragedy occurs when inner convic- 
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tions are lost or when a sense of frustration 
or waning purpose prevails. 

It is extremely difficult to keep a human 
life or the life of a nation moving forward 
with enough energy and commitment to lift 
it into the next cycle of experience. My own 
life has been spent chronicling the rise and 
fall of human systems, and I am convinced 
that we are all terribly vulnerable. 

I do not for a moment believe that the 
spiritual well-being of our nation depends 
primarily upon a successful space program. 
There are, as Wiliam James said, moral 
equivalents to war, moral substitutes for 
any charismatic national experience. I am 
sure we could, as a nation, attain great spirit- 
ual reassurance from rebuilding our cities 
or distributing our farm produce better. 
And my experience in the arts has taught 
me to be suspicious of late fashions or high 
styles. Space programs are stylish today and 
run the risk of being abused. 

But I also believe that there are moments 
in history when challenges occur of such a 
compelling nature that to miss them is to 
miss the whole meaning of an epoch. Space 
is such a challenge. It is the kind of chal- 
lenge William Shakespeare sensed nearly 
400 years ago when he wrote: 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 
tune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat, 

And we must take the current when it 
serves 

Or lose our ventures. 


We risk great peril if we kill off this spirit 
of adventure, for we cannot predict how and 
in what seemingly unrelated fields it will 
manifest itself. A nation that loses its for- 
ward thrust is in danger, and one of the 
most effective ways to retain that thrust is 
to keep exploring possibilities. The sense of 
exploration is intimately bound up with 
human resolve, and for a nation to believe 
that it is still committed to forward motion 
is to ensure its continuance, 

I doubt there is a woman or a man who 
honestly believes that the United States 
could ever fall backward, as other nations 
have within our lifetime. Intuitively we feel 
that we are exempt. Yet for us to think so is 
to fly in the face of all history, for many na- 
tions at their apex were inwardly doomed, 
because their willpower had begun to falter, 
and soon their vulnerability became evident 
to all. Enemies do not destroy nations; time 
and the loss of will bring them down. 

Therefore, we should be most careful 
about retreating from the specific challenge 
of our age. We should be reluctant to turn 
our back upon the frontier of this epoch. 
Space is indifferent to what we do; it has no 
feeling, no design, no interest in whether we 
grapple with it or not. But we cannot be in- 
different to space, because the grand, slow 
march of our intelligence has brought us, in 
our generation, to a point from which we 
can explore and understand and utilize it. 
To turn back now would be to deny our his- 
tory, our capabilities. 

I was not overly impressed when men 
walked upon the moon, because I knew it to 
be out there at a specific distance, with spe- 
cific characteristics, and I supposed that we 
had enough intelligence to devise the neces- 
sary machinery to get us there and back. 
But when we sent an unmanned object hur- 
tling into distant space, and when it began 
sending back signals—a chain of numbers, 
to be exact—that could be reassembled here 
on Earth to provide us with a photograph of 
the surface of Mars, I was struck dumb with 
wonder. And when computers began adjust- 
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ing the chain of numbers, augmenting some, 
diminishing others, so that the photographs 
became always clearer and more defined, I 
realized that we could accomplish almost 
anything out in the farthest reaches of 


space. 

My life changed completely on the day I 
saw those Mars photographs, for I had par- 
ticipated in that miracle. My tax dollars had 
helped pay for the project. The universities 
that I supported had provided the brains to 
arm the cameras. And the government that 
I helped nourish had organized the expedi- 
tion. I saw the universe in a new light and 
myself and my nation in a new set of re- 
sponsibilities. My spirit was enlarged and 
my willingness to work on future projects 
fortified. 

No one can predict what aspect of space 
will invigorate a given individual, and there 
must have been millions of Americans who 
did not even know Mars had been photo- 
graphed. But we do know that in previous 
periods when great explorations were made 
they reverberated throughout society. 
Dante and Shakespeare and Milton re- 
sponded to the events of their day. Scien- 
tists were urged to new discoveries. And na- 
tions modified their practices in accordance 
with these discoveries. 

All the thoughts of men are interlocked, 
and success in one area produces unforeseen 
successes in others. It is for this reason that 
& nation like ours is obligated to pursue its 
adventure in space. I am not competent to 
say how much money should be spent. I am 
not competent to advise on how the pro- 
gram should be administered. But I am con- 
vinced it must be done. 


HELP FOR DEMOCRACY IN 
NICARAGUA 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


@ Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, over 6 
weeks ago the House approved H.R. 
6081, the Special Central American As- 
sistance Act of 1980, a bill designed 
specifically to strengthen and encour- 
age the non-Communist forces in Nica- 
ragua. Although this urgent legisla- 
tion was approved after a debate as 
thorough as any in recent years, fur- 
ther action has been stalled by the 
limitations of the current budget reso- 
lutions. We will soon vote on a motion 
to appoint conferees. 

A recent editorial In the Miami 
Herald highlights the importance of 
the actions we take on the question of 
aid to Nicaragua. The $75 million aid 
package requested by the administra- 
tion remains the key to our country’s 
efforts to establish constructive rela- 
tionships with the new government in 
Nicaragua, and to combat Marxist in- 
fluence in this vital Central American 
country. Delay has already been costly 
for our national interests in Central 
America. Rejection of the aid package 
would strike a heavy blow at, the 
forces we are seeking to help, the mod- 
erates and prodemocratic forces in the 
Nicaraguan Government and private 
sector. 

As the House once again considers 
this important and urgent legislation, 
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I would like to share this editorial 
with our colleagues. 


ISOLATING NICARAGUA Is A MISTAKE 


Unwise inflexibility dominates the atti- 
tude of the U.S. House toward aiding Nicar- 
agua’s Sandinista government. That rigidity 
is particularly stressing to those who believe 
that enlightened self-interest and democrat- 
ic principles should guide U.S. foreign 
policy. 

A package of $75 million in aid—an 
amount that can betoken at best U.S. good- 
will toward the people of Nicaragua—has 
been stalled for long months in Congress. 
The Carter Administration views that aid as 
the key to searching for a tenable relation- 
ship with the new and struggling Nicara- 
guan government. 

Now the House leadership has postponed 
a vote on the bill, sensing that it was des- 
tined for defeat. It would thus seem that a 
majority of the U.S. House has a lament- 
ably unrealistic view of international rela- 
tions. 

Opposition to the aid package has rested 
on the argument that the Sandinista gov- 
ernment is a Communist wolf in drab fa- 
tigues, much like the early Castro regime. 

There is actually no doubt that some 
members of the ruling junta have Marxist 
sympathies, at least. But there does not now 
seem to be adequate reason to doubt that 
the Sandinista government will respect indi- 
vidual liberties and property rights, either. 

The world community in general is 
making meaningful gestures of support for 
and assistance to that war-ravaged nation. 
Those who have shown their good will in- 
clude Venezuela, Mexico, the World Bank, 
West Germany, a group of Swedish labor 
unions, and Cuba. 

The House, it seems, is angry about a 
recent high-level Nicaraguan delegation’s 
recent trip to Eastern Europe. East Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union promised sub- 
stantial aid, and Nicaragua and the Soviets 
agreed to strengthen ties. They also issued 
communiques expressing agreement on 
many issues, including the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan and Middle East policy. 

Failing to help Nicaraguans in their time 
of need because of unproved fears could 
nurture the acrimony left from decades of 
indispensable U.S. support for the selfish, 
greedy, repressive Somozas. Congress should 
espy the danger of driving Nicaragua closer 
to the Soviets simply because Nicaragua 
needs help, whatever the source. 

The chances of developing healthy rela- 
tions with Nicaragua can only dim tragically 
if Congress says unnecessarily that the 
United States is not even willing to see what 
is possible. 


FOOD STAMP AMENDMENT 
HON. PETER A. PEYSER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


@ Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, during 
considerations of S. 1309, the Food 
Stamp Act Amendments, I will pro- 
pose, with the support of the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Srmon), the 
gentleman from Vermont (Mr. JEF- 
FORDS), and the gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr. BUCHANAN), an amendment 
to insure that the 21.4 million people 
receiving food stamps are not cut off 
as of June 1. 
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The situation is really quite simple. 
If the Congress is not able to pass the 
necessary authorization and appropri- 
ation bills by the May 24 deadline, 
benefits will then end on June 1. 

Our amendment allows States to in- 
dividually continue the food stamp 
program for 1 month with the promise 
that Congress, when it does pass the 
necessary legislation, will then reim- 
burse the States for the month of 
June. 

While there have been many dis- 
agreements, I cannot believe that the 
Congress is willing to allow this pro- 
gram to die. In spite of some abuses, 
many of which have been curtailed, 
21.4 million people—young and old 
alike—rely on food stamps as a way of 
survival. 

A copy of the Peyser-Simon-Jeffords- 
Buchanan amendment follows: 

AMENDMENT TO S. 1309, AS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. PEYSER 

Page 39, after line 22 insert the following 
new section: 

RETROACTIVE REIMBURSEMENT 

Sec. 202. From any funds appropriated for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1980, 
to provide benefits under the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 after May 31, 1980, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall reimburse partici- 
pating States for any funds expended by 
such States to provide benefits in accord- 
ance with such Act to households for any 
time in the period beginning on June 1, 1980 
and ending on June 30, 1980, to the extent 
that the Secretary would have expended 
funds under the authority of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 to provide such benefits 
to households and to pay administrative 


costs of State agencies, but for the oper- 
ation of section 18 of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977.0 


THE VIETNAM VETERAN TODAY 
HON. JOHN P. MURTHA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


è Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us who served in Vietnam have re- 
tained a deep concern for many of the 
men and women who served during 
that difficult war. For the information 
of the Members, I insert into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an article from the 
May 4 Washington Post outlining 
many of the problems faced by these 
veterans since the war. 

The article follows: 

SINCE VIETNAM: YEARS OF QUIET 
DESPERATION 
(By Sandy Rovner) 

Funny you might think, they don’t look 
any different from anybody else, these 
handsome young men, bent on the business 
of their lives. They are in their 30s, none 
older than 35. Most have had some college 
education. Some have postgraduate degrees. 
They are mostly on fast career tracks, more 
successful than not in their chosen profes- 
sions. Sure, they're loners, but then, that is 
a matter of choice, isn’t it? They themselves 
might have told you (in no uncertain terms) 
that indeed it is—assuming, of course, they 
would have discussed it with you at all. 
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They are as different from one another as 
random individuals can be, these bright 
young men. But there are some basic 
common traits: They are all Vietnam veter- 
ans. And there is something else: They are 
survivors. The came back without apparent 
disablement. .. . 

Their lives have gone on for the past 10 
years or so, and gone on rather well, an un- 
critical eye might judge. But some of them 
are beginning to recognize that something is 
not quite right, that, perhaps, they should 
be—at very least—numbered among Thor- 
eau’s “mass of men [who] lead lives of quiet 
desperation. ..." Others—no one is sure 
how many—are discovering that the quiet 
desperation is building up into more explo- 
sive channels. It is a syndrome the experts 
are calling “delayed stress.” 

“You can see it in lives that appear suc- 
cessful,” says Steve Chapman of the Viet- 
nam Veterans of America. “It’s a sense of 
having been abused and having had their 
beliefs trashed on.” 

This is a story about three of those young 
men who served in Vietnam. They are typi- 
cal in important ways of perhaps half a mil- 
lion of their fellow combat veterans in that 
saddest of wars. Each of the three was faced 
unexpectedly with rage and despair they 
had been carrying around—unknowingly— 
for about a decade. And in each case, they 
were—fortuitously, they now feel—directed 
to a young psychologist (who is not a veter- 
an) and his assistant (who is) and a 12-week 
group therapy session which they have just 
completed. 

They have been frank with each other, 
with themselves and with interviewers. 
They have asked that only their first names 
be used. 

Peter is cool. He stayed in the Air Force 
after his return from Vietnam and was any- 
body’s Hollywood image of an Air Force of- 
ficer/gentleman. He even spent time as a 
White House social aide. Now he is an ad- 
ministrative official at a large agency and 
looks as Madison Avenue as he must have 
looked Air Force. He is tall, and his sandy- 
red hair and moustache bespeak his Scot- 
tish ancestry. 

He sees himself as self-possessed, disci- 
plined. He never married but “came close a 
few times.” He always liked to have things 
his own way, he says. So when his control 
began to crack, it came as a considerable 
shock. 

He was, he recalls, in a grocery store, 
cashing a check. It was last November. He 
asked the cashier the date. The cashier 
“turned to me and he snapped, ‘If you were 
a veteran, you'd know what today is. It's 
Veteran’s Day, the llth day of the llth 
month.’ he was an old man and I turned on 
him and I said, “You son of a bitch,’ and I 
almost grabbed him, and I said, ‘I fought in 
Vietnam and almost got killed 50,000 times 
and you tell me that? You know why I don’t 
remember, because this goddamed Veteran's 
Day is not for us. It’s for you old s.“ 
When I got back to my car I was huffing 
and puffing and hyperventilating and I 
thought, ‘I could have killed that man I was 
so mad. 

“The big thing,” says Bob, a 30-year-old 
medical student, “that you have to forget 
how to do when you go to war is this: You 
have to forget how to love people.” 

. .. Like love and affection and compro- 
mising.“ says Peter. When you were in 
Vietnam you couldn't do those things and 
come back. . .” 

“It is a kind of psychic numbing," says 
Ken Harbert, the physician's assistant who 
is co-leader of the group. “You put a shell 
around yourself, and for a lot of people. 
they haven't ever torn down the wall. You 
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talk to friends, wives, relatives and they say, 
‘Well, he’s changed since he’s been in the 
war. He withdraws a lot. He's stoical, inde- 
pendent . . .' They use words like that.” 

“Because,” says Bob, “people [in a war] 
get killed every day. Just like somebody's 
there one minute and then they're gone and 
if you really care about them you can’t 
handle it. I had a really good friend that I'd 
gone through basic training with ... and 
you know I really spent a lot of time with 
him. You're out in the jungle and there's 
not much to do except sit around and shoot 
the breeze . . so I got pretty close to this 
guy and one day he got killed standing right 
next to me and... after that I just realized 
you can't get close to people. 

“And that works pretty good, but it’s hard 
to lose that. Once you've got that defense 
mechanism working for you it's very diffi- 
cult to break it down. And I think that’s 
pretty much a consensus. You know, we 
don't get close to people. And we don't let 
people touch us and we don't touch them, 
you know, psychically. Someone said when he 
walks into a room full of people, whether 
they're relatives or anything, he always 
feels different. And the thing about it is you 
are different...” 

It's not,” says Dave, a photographer, who 
is 35, “the strung-out junkie who is totally 
wasted because of his war experience, but 
there is a lot of good, old-time, quiet des- 
peration. I think the greatest majority of 
guys experience that more than anything 
else. That stuff is lurking around in the 
back of your mind all the time and I heve a 
hunch that it influences a lot we do and 
we're just not aware of it.. Dave works at 
other jobs to support his photography 
which he refers to as his “art.” He is shy 
and unprepossessing. There is something of 
the poet in him. He broke up with his wife 
18 months after they were married. They 
had lived together for eight years before 
that. But he doesn’t feel that the relation- 
ship was affected by his Vietnam experi- 
ence. 

“I'm not married,” says Bob, who says he 
feels older than his 30 years but looks con- 
siderably younger. “I haven't known too 
many to be successful [among combat vets]. 
I don’t think they do too well in marriage.” 

Peter got his first clue, he realizes in ret- 
rospect, about five years ago. “It was the 
day President Ford announced we were pull- 
ing out of Vietnam and you saw the guy 
come out of the embassy and fly away and 
he was the last American. There was some- 
thing inside of me that just tore me to 
pieces. That’s when I wanted to see the 
brass bands and everybody saying the war is 
over and, well, I was realistic and I knew 
that wasn’t going to happen. So I thought 
well, what I'll do is I'll go to church tomor- 
row. And the priest [Episcopal] will say 
something. He says prayers for every s.0.b. 
in Washington, you know, he'll say one for 
the people who've come back from Vietnam, 
or who died at least. 

“He never mentioned it. Never, never men- 
tioned it. I remember as I was walking out 
the door, I turned to him and I said, 
“You're a hell of a lousy priest. You know 
that 55,000 people died and you couldn't say 
one damn thing about it.” 

“I didn't wait for an answer, and I knew at 
that moment I had a lot of anger in me that 
I'd never looked into.” 

Jeffrey Jay is the clinical psychologist 
who initiated the delayed stress group for 
Vietnam veterans at the Northern Virginia 
Psychotherapy Center in McLean. It is, he 
feels, a unique approach to a problem only 
just being identified, much less treated. For 
a host of reasons, the program is neither 
sponsored nor financed in any way by the 
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Veterans Administration, although the VA 
is beginning an outreach program to deal 
with the delayed stress syndrome. But many 
of the Vietnam veterans, including Bob, 
Dave and Peter, are outspokenly bitter 
about the VA and determined to stay as far 
away as possible from an operation they 
feel betrayed them. In addition, the VA pro- 
gram is still bound in developing protocols 
and bureaucracy, they feel. So the Jay pro- 
gram is separate and private, the fees paid 
by the individuals. 

Says Jay, a Ph.D. in psychology, “Anyone 
who was in Vietnam had a very full, rich ex- 
perience including, at one extreme, experi- 
ences that were absolutely horrifying, terri- 
fying, traumatic—going through day to day 
with the continuing presence of death or 
the possibility of being killed, through expe- 
riences that were intense uses of power, in- 
tense feelings of camaraderie between 
people depending on one another. But what- 
ever happened—and a lot happened— 
stopped with an abruptness that is unusual 
in most people’s lives... men described 
their last days as being in an airfield being 
bombed and having to fight their way onto 
a plane and then once inside, there is a 
stewardess serving food. 

“And before they went, there had been a 
lot of public debate with people polarized 
and energized around this so when they 
came back it very quickly became a private 
issue. Vietnam sort of sank out of the con- 
sciousness of America, and all those experi- 
ences were relegated to something that 
went on inside. There was no way of talking 
about it and the veterans felt a mixture of 
fear and blame and real suspicion about 
feeling free to discuss it. 

“On the other hand, people didn't ask. 
People didn't want to know. This includes 
families, close friends, wives, parents. So 
when the veterans got ‘back in the world’ all 
that experience had to be dealt with pri- 
vately....” 

This kind of thing, says Jay, “creates a 
separation, and that's one of the things we 
hear, time and time again, ‘I feel different 
from other people.’ That's a statement you 
also hear in other kinds of psychiatric work 
and one of the most effective things to deal 
with this is just providing a way for people 
to start talking and give them a forum in 
which they can identify those things which 
really are not their fault, really are not pe- 
culiar to them, but are something that are 
shared in common. And provide an opportu- 
nity to own those experiences which were 
theirs and disown those which had nothing 
to do with them ... or were much bigger 
than them.” 

“You have to look at the particular expe- 
rience of the Vietnam veteran,” Jay says. 
There's a long list of things that were spe- 
cial about the Vietnam war, but in addition 
you can add those things which are common 
to all wars. It was special, first of all, be- 
cause of the moral ambivalence and all the 
polarization. One did not simply go off to 
fight a war that was just and right. There 
are a lot of terrible things that happen in 
every war, but in addition, America didn’t 
come out completely with a white hat. An- 
other big thing that I don't think is dealt 
with directly enough is that we lost the war. 

“So with all these ambivalences and ques- 
tions that the veteran had coming back 
then, there were perhaps questions about 
whether or not he had done well, whether 
he had fulfilled his obligations. Here 
Johnny marching off to war was a late ado- 
lescent, as most were, so there was a lot on 
the line in terms of proving manhood, being 
good enough and doing the right thing and 
all the questions that come up: You kill and 
there are people who are killed all around 
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you, and then for all that to have gone for 
naught, to have resulted in some kind of 
futile, vain action, in the end raises real 
questions in the mind of the veteran as to 
how well he really did do. 

“A lot of anger results from feeling ripped 
off, feeling expected to have done some- 
thing and not being able to have done it, 
ripped off for the time that was lost when 
he was there. There are also a lot of ques- 
tions about self and a lot of bitterness and 
anger that is not dealt with any place, But 
the conflicts are still there and are dealt 
with internally.” 

The stress, revolving around the conflicts 
and the often negative self-image, builds up 
until something triggers it or until it simply 
has to find a way out. It can, Jay says, mani- 
fest itself in a broad range of symptoms in- 
cluding anxiety and nervousness, reactions 
to loud noises, nightmares, difficulties in 
sleeping, problems with relationships, prob- 
lems with being close to anyone. Sometimes 
it can be dramatic, but the image of the 
spooked, murderous, wild-eyed veteran on a 
rampage is more a figment of the cathode 
tube than of reality. Often it is, indeed, 
years of quiet desperation. 

Peter was an officer, in the Air Force, in 
administration and personnel. He'd joined 
the Air Force after his four years at a big 
midwestern state university because he'd 
been told the Army was “real bad,” and “I 
got sick when I went out on boats and 
things.” 

Vietnam had never been a part of his con- 
sciousness, really, much less his life, and he 
volunteered for Vietnam duty rather dispas- 
sionately. 

“The first night was when it came home 
to me that I had ended up in a war zone,” 
he says. “I sat in a huge room all filled with 
beds and I was the only person in it. I re- 
member all night long you could hear heli- 
copters going up and down and artillery 
going off. . The Air Force never had artil- 
lery sounds. . . I remember about 4 o'clock 
in the morning a woman came in to clean 
with a little broom. She was wearing black 
pajamas and the thought went through my 
mind, ‘This woman’s going to lob a hand 
grenade into my bed.“ I just sat there shak- 
ing. That was the beginning of my fear in 
Vietnam. 

“I was the support officer for 17 forward 
sites . . it meant every day I had to fly to 
four or five of these little sites ... they 
were just little dirt roads we landed on and 
people were constantly shooting at us, lob- 
bing stuff at us. It was what I'd always pic- 
tured in my mind the Marines did and I 
never adjusted to it. It was as scary the last 
time as the first time. But I never said a 
thing about it while I was there. Never once 
did I express fear to anybody. It hit me that 
the only way to make it through was to be 
strong. It's all I cared about. I did my job. I 
didn’t drink. I didn’t smoke pot ... My 
roommate cried every night, all night long, 
and had diarrhea and ran to the bathroom 
all night long.. . We were bombed every 
night. I was very calm and cool. One 
time my room got blown up by a rocket and 
there wasn’t much left to it and I went over 
and just pushed all the debris aside, shook 
out my mattress, got in my bed, took out a 
flashlight, read about two pages and went to 
sleep. I remember the next morning [my 
roommate] called me the biggest a----he ever 
met because he said I had no feeling at all. 
And in a way, he was right. I had taken my 
fee’ ings away.“ 

Was part of the big 1966 cattle-call,” 
Dave says. He was 20. “I don’t know how 
many were drafted at the same time. So I 
just went in and started being a soldier for a 
while. I drove a truck. The guys I was with 
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were sent down to Texas and hooked up 
with a transport operation, then sent over 
on a troopship to Vietnam. That was a thrill 
in itself—me and 2,000 other soldiers and 
Marines for three weeks on a troopship. 
And we got ‘in country’ and right from then 
it started, within in an hour after we hit the 
place, you know, I got scared. As soon as we 
started walking on the soil, I thought, ‘Oh 
boy, this is going to be a mess.“ 

When he came back, he says, “I didn’t feel 
that anybody was sympathetic to me. We 
were regarded as somewhere between vil- 
lains and suckers. And I think that’s pretty 
much the way I felt. . It’s such a strange 
situation, not being able to come home a 
hero ... and after I got back I wasn't in- 
volved politically in any of the antiwar 
stuff. I was just so glad to be out. . I mean 
I didn’t participate in the thing at the Cap- 
itol steps where they threw their medals 
away because I'd already thrown my medals 
away.... 

“You had the feeling when you came 
back, ‘Well, that’s it. Let’s get on with it.’ 
Only apparently you can't get on with it.“ 

„ . I always felt I was ashamed to be a 
Vietnam veteran,” says Bob, “Like I went 
the whole route, volunteer, Green Beret, 
airborne ... you know, all that stuff, the 
superkiller, because I figured if I was going 
to do it I'd be the best. 

“And the thing about it-is, it’s been hard 
for me to accept that I'd made all those sac- 
rifices and nobody really appreciated it. One 
day I just realized that even though Viet- 
nam was ali screwed up, it wasn't really my 
fault, and I really didn’t have anything to 
be ashamed of. And if it had been any other 
time I'd probably have been a hero. Most of 
the people my age, you know, we grew up on 
World War II movies and the parades and 
the hero’s welcome and I still don’t think I 
can accept the fact that I went over there 
and did all that and I just slipped back 
home and nobody cared.” 

Bob comes from a small town in the 
southern Midwest. He went into the service 
as soon as he graduated from high school. It 
was the patriotic thing to do. He was 18. 
When he came back he was “19 going on 
40.” 

The dean of his medical school sent Bob 
to Jeffrey Jay’s “Back in the World” pro- 
gram when the veteran became so depressed 
he was unable to study. He had beaten a 
drug problem and a drinking problem him- 
self. But it seems like almost everyone has 
trouble after about 10 years.... I had 
never discussed Vietnam with anybody. I'd 
never talked to my parents about it because 
basically my philosophy was that it hap- 
pened; it was a bad deal and [now it was 
time] just [to] go on with your life.” 

Dave had himself a “nice little emotional 
breakdown” and a friend had scouted out 
the Jay program. 

Peter says, once he had buried his hostil- 
ity to the priest, his problems did not overt- 
ly return until last November when three 
things happened to him within a few weeks. 

“About a week after the incident in the 
grocery store, I saw some of those Vietnam 
stamps that came out honoring the Vietnam 
veteran with little medals, and I remember I 
bought a whole sheet of them and brought 
them home and I wrote across them all,” 
‘Too little and too late,” and hung it up on 
my wall. 

“I realized then I had serious problems, a 
lot of anger.” 

Then a watch repair shop lost a watch he 
had gotten in Vietnam. “It had been stolen 
out of the repair shop. The salesman came 
in and he said, ‘I know you bought that 
watch in Vietnam. It’s not worth very 
much.’ Well, I did grab him and I said, ‘My 
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watch has nothing to do with 
Vietnam ... for what I went through in 
Vietnam I don't even want you questioning 
me about the damn thing.“ He said. Lock. I 
was in World- War II. Why are you so 
upset?” And I said, “I don’t want to hear 
about your lousy World War II and how 
good you guys had it and how bad you had 
e oe 

“About the same time I saw a notice about 
Jeffrey’s group. I thought, ‘I never feel 
stress.’ Then I put down the article and I 
thought, ‘Boy, do you feel stress.“ 

The group—Dave, Bob and Peter and 
three others—met an hour and a half a 
week for 12 weeks with Jay and Ken Har- 
bert. Jay is now putting together a second 
group. 

“At first,” says Peter, “I was fearful. I 
didn’t know if there would be guys there 
with limbs lost and I felt guilty going to a 
group because lots of people suffered a lot 
worse than I did and here I was being a big 
baby because I was scared and now I'm 
angry because I was scared 10 years ago. 

“Well, I got in there and we sat around 
and I was the first one to talk and I ex- 
plained why I felt angry. I said, ‘I feel really 
p----, especially about World War II veterans 
because they got everything and we got 
nothing and I was scared and I never ex- 
pressed it and now I feel real bad about 
Vietnam. I feel like crying and I feel like 
hitting somebody.’ And we went around the 
room and everyone said the same thing.” 

Says Bob, “Most Vietnam vets have a ten- 
dency to stay away from each other and I 
don’t think there’s anybody who can help a 
Vietnam veteran any more than another 
Vietnam veteran. Everybody's got to 
work out their own solution, but it’s much 
easier if you can have contact with some- 
body who’s had the same problems and has 
dealt with them. 

“I would love to be able to give a remedy 
for Vietnam veterans,” he says, “but so far 
in our group—basically, a first-time thing— 
there's no precedent to go by and it's ex- 
tremely difficult to say this is therapy or 
this is how you treat .. and I don't think 
the book is going to be written for quite a 
while. We’ll just keep trying.” 

The way Jeffrey Jay puts it is this: “Even 
if you’re doing well, you can probably do 
better by letting it all out and finding a way 
to integrate it.” 

“I don't think there's any Vietnam veter- 
an that doesn't have a problem,” says Bob. 
“And I think for probably nine years I 
wouldn’t admit to myself I had a problem 
and therefore wouldn’t talk to anybody 
about it. Basically it was too painful and it 
was much better if I didn’t think about it. 
Basically, if you can get to the point where 
you can talk about what it has done to you, 
that’s one of the biggest therapeutic things 
you can do for yourself.” e 


A FUTURE FOR LEAA? 
HON. ROBERT GARCIA 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


è Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past 10 years, the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration has been 
the sole source from which cities could 
obtain funds to try innovative ideas 
within their criminal justice systems. 
Local money for new ideas has not 
been available because of financial 
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problems encountered by most cities 
in the 19708. 

The agency is presently in the midst 
of a new restructuring, the outcome of 
which is still unknown. At the same 
time, its appropriations have been dra- 
matically slashed, leading to specula- 
tion as to the continuation of the pro- 
gram as it has functioned in the past. 
The most important challenge will be 
whether LEAA will be able to stream- 
line its operation effectively enough to 
work within current budget limita- 
tions and at the same time provide the 
national direction and vision in the 
criminal justice arena which no other 
agency can. 

LEAA has been criticized for its in- 
ability to reduce crime, for its fre- 
quent changes in direction and empha- 
sis and for the disproportionate 
amount of its funds spent on law en- 
forcement. But LEAA's critics have 
failed to realize that with the agency’s 
limited funding—each year, the pro- 
gram accounts for about 5 percent of 
total criminal justice expenditures— 
the only real impact LEAA could have 
was through the promotion of innova- 
tion and experimentation. Seed money 
from LEAA permitted local and State 
criminal justice planners to try new 
concepts and techniques that ordinari- 
ly would have been prohibited by 
budget limitations. Even programs 
that failed were useful to the extent 
that they provided criminal justice 
agencies with a knowledge of what 
would or would not work—knowledge 
that could then be communicated 
throughout the system. 

Thus LEAA in its first 10 years has 
proved that the Federal Government 
could play a necessary role in nation- 
wide approaches to crime reduction. 
By supplying enlightened leadership, 
fresh perspectives and funds to try 
new things, LEAA can facilitate an ef- 
ficient and humane criminal justice 
system.@ 


GASOLINE ALLOCATION: A CHA- 
OTIC PROGRAM IN NEED OF 
OVERHAUL 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


@ Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to draw the attention of my col- 
leagues to a study which several Mem- 
bers and myself have requested to be 
undertaken by the General Account- 
ing Office. Their report, which is enti- 
tled Gasoline Allocation: A Chfotic 
Program in Need of Overhaul,” exam- 
ines why the Department of Energy’s 
gasoline allocation program was inef- 
fective in managing the shortage expe- 
rienced all across our country last 
summer and makes recommendations, 
many of which I have been advocating 
for quite some time. 
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Mr. Speaker, it is unfortunate that 
this report was not available last 
summer, when the administration and 
the Department of Energy were insist- 
ing on the effectiveness of the alloca- 
tion system and at the same time, not 
providing Congress with all the facts 
regarding how much oil the oil compa- 
nies really had in stock and why they 
were, arbitrarily, refusing deliveries to 
certain parts of the country, while 
other regions actually had a glut. I re- 
quested this GAO study when I real- 
ized that our present allocation system 
is riddled with substantial inequities. 
The reasons for such inequities is that 
the base period, upon which the whole 
allocation system is designed, is a false 
indicator of demand. New roads, 
changing weather conditions, different 
percentage of car sales and tourism, 
delayed planting or early planting by 
farmers, population shifts, even indi- 
vidual driving habits—all help to 
affect the volume of gasoline needed 
in various areas of the country at any 
given time. 

This system can only get worse, be- 
cause the more time between the base 
period and the present, the greater 
the discrepency between supply and 
demand, Until last year, the Depart- 
ment of Energy was using 1972 as a 
base period. It should be obvious to ev- 
eryone that the country has changed 
substantially since 1972 in all of the 
aspects I previously mentioned. Recog- 
nizing this situation sometime during 
the last crisis or the long gas lines, the 
DOE gave their faulty system a shot 
in the arm by updating the base 
period. The irony of all this is that the 
major changes in driving patterns, 
populations shifts, et cetera continue 
to redefine the market situation and 
every updated base period grows more 
obsolete as each day passes. A good ex- 
ample of the detrimental impact of 
this system can be seen by looking at 
my own congressional district. Those 
people living in the suburbs and 
having to commute to New York 
during the workweek, found that they 
could not obtain the gasoline they 
needed, and if they could, the lines 
were outrageously long and the price 
higher by the week. However, in the 
rural areas of my district, there was 
not much of a shortage of gasoline, in 
fact, some stations reported to me that 
they had to turn incoming gas ship- 
ments away on several occasions. 

The problem does not stop there. 
Since the allocation system and its ac- 
companying regulations are doing 
little to conserve energy, we can safely 
argue that this past crisis, by its very 
nature, must and will repeat itself. 
Under the present rules, what is not 
pumped in 1 year out of the gas sta- 
tions is lost in the following year's al- 
location. This pump-it-or-lose-it phi- 
losophy urges the dealers to sell as 
much gasoline as they can in order to 
avoid going out of business. Conse- 
quently, the Department of Energy’s 
gas allocation system not only works 
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against a system of free enterprise, it 
works against fuel conservation. The 
future does not look too promising. 

As a result of numerous global 
events over the past decade, it is 
widely recognized that the United 
States ceased to have a surplus of do- 
mestically produced oil and therefore 
became a net importer of oil. In 1973 
we imported 15 percent of our oil 
needs from abroad at the cost of $1.73 
a barrel. Today, in 1980, we import 
roughly 50 percent of our oil needs 
from abroad at the cost of $29 and 
upward per barrel. Last year alone, we 
exported $60 billion to foreign econo- 
mies in order to keep ours running. 
When one takes this into considera- 
tion, coupled with the enormous 
amount of tension raging throughout 
the Middle East and Persian Gulf, it 
becomes crucial to recognize the prior- 
ity of not only our need for energy in- 
dependence, but a workable internal 
allocation system that will minimize 
the disruption and flux in the mar- 
kets. 

The GAO report readily acknowl- 
edged this point by stating that “we 
were handicapped by the absence of 
clear, definitive guidance” and that: 

* * * the United States will continue to 
risk shortages as long as it depends, in sub- 
stantial part, on imported energy. Further- 
more, in a product-short situation, industry 
decisions and practices, based as they are on 
profit motivations, may not satisfy public 
interests or needs and will warrant Govern- 
ment intervention. 


It has become imperative that the 
necessary Government intervention 
stress the need for further conserva- 
tion and most certainly, an effective 
allocation program which will reward 
those States that have demonstrated— 
such as New York—a rising degree of 
energy efficiency. As the GAO report 
concludes with a number of recom- 
mendations to the Department of 
Energy, they adopt, quite strongly, 
some of the suggestions myself and 
others have been calling for over the 
past few years, including: 

Formulating a cost-effective and adminis- 
tratively workable alternative to a fixed 
base period, giving special attention to the 
adoption of a modified rolling base period. 

Establishing an information gathering 
and analysis system which will provide reli- 
able data on the distribution of gasoline 
supplies and use the reports to evaluate 
whether there are serious imbalances in 
supply between States or regions, and to de- 
termine what adjustments to individual 
prime suppliers’ allocation fractions would 
best correct the imbalances. 

Establishing a system for obtaining data 
on the use of the State set-aside program, 
including analyses which will highlight 
problems and the need for DOE action. 


Mr. Speaker, I need not overempha- 
size the catastrophe that awaits us if 
we allow the present allocation system 
to carry us into the already energy 
stricken 1980's. I urge my colleagues to 
take a close look at this GAO report 
on gas allocations, dated April 23, 
1980, and to bear in mind the chal- 
lenge facing us if we wish to see the 
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gas allocation system that will keep 
our country running with minimal 
pain during any future shortages. 


BROOKLYN TUBERCULOSIS AND 
LUNG ASSOCIATION 


HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


@ Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like today to take this opportunity to 
congratulate the members of the 
Brooklyn Tuberculosis and Lung Associ- 
ation for their fine work over the 
yous in the effort to combat tubercu- 
losis. 

Tuberculosis, a communicable dis- 
ease with an especially high incidence 
in cities, affects about 28,000 persons 
in the United States per year, approxi- 
mately 3,000 of whom die annually. 
Many of its victims are the poor and 
disadvantaged. 

Since 1940, the incidence of tubercu- 
losis has declined considerably, due 
largely to the development of new 
drugs and the implementation of suc- 
cessful public health measures. Ex- 
perts fear, however, that a greater in- 
cidence of TB may again be on the rise 
due to a large influx of immigrants 
from parts of the world where TB is 
endemic—Mexico, the Caribbean, and 
Southeast Asia—and because of a 
breakdown in city public health pro- 
grams that is the result of newly im- 
posed tight budgetary controls. Con- 
siderable effort and an increase in 
funds will be necessary in the coming 
years to further reduce or even to 
maintain the incidence of tuberculosis 
at its current rates. 

As it continues to raise money in the 
effort to eradicate tuberculosis, I 
would like once again to commend the 
Brooklyn Tuberculosis and Lung Associ- 
ation for its outstanding work. If I 
may, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
insert in the Recorp the following 
short article by Sol Gorelick, president 
of the association, in honor of Ruth 
White, one of its leading members. 
Mrs. White’s tireless effort and stead- 
fast commitment through 50 years of 
service serve as a model of successful 
voluntary work at the local communi- 
ty level: 

Mrs. Ruth White is to the Brooklyn Tu- 
berculosis and Lung Association what Emily 
Bissel was to the tuberculosis movement, 
While in 1905 Mrs. Bissel initiated the use 
of Christmas Seals as a way of raising funds 
to wipe out tuberculosis, Mrs. White contin- 
ues that effort today, lending her name to 
over 50 million Christmas Seal appeals in 
the United States. Ruth White exemplifies 
voluntary effort at the local community 
level. 

For thirty years, Mrs. White has devoted 
her life to the service of others. An early 
leader in the struggle to eradicate tubercu- 
losis, Mrs. White served on the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Lung Association 
for more than twenty years, providing dis- 
tinguished service as Secretary of the ALA 
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and member of numerous committees. At 
home, Mrs. White serves on the Board of 
Directors of the Brooklyn Tuberculosis and 
Lung Association, Cancer Care, the Brook- 
lyn Hospital Auxiliary and serves on the 
Legislation Committee of the United Hospi- 
tal Fund. 

On the 75th Anniversary of the American 
Lung Association, honoring Emily Bissel, all 
of Brooklyn salutes Ruth White who has 
served with equal distinction toward the 
prevention and control of lung diseases. 


SMALL BUSINESS WEEK 
HON. HERBERT E. HARRIS II 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


@ Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, small 
business is the keystone of the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system. Next week, 
May 11-17, America will celebrate 
Small Business Week to recognize the 
contributions: of small businesses to 
our economy and our way of life. 

I believe strongly that Congress has 
a special obligation to help preserve a 
competitive marketplace where small 
businesses thrive, and where the needs 
of consumers are best served. One of 
the most important obligations is to 
stay out of small business’ business. 
Government at all levels requires too 
many forms, applies too many regula- 
tions, and simply gets in the way too 
much. Our economy and our Nation 
could not survive without the innova- 
tion and commitment provided by 
small businessmen and women. 

Many Americans take small busi- 
nesses for granted. We often forget 
how “big” small business is: 

There are over 14 million small busi- 
nesses in the United States, providing 
58 percent of America’s total business 
employment; 

The small business sector of the 
economy creates two-thirds of all new 
jobs in the economy, providing em- 
ployment to millions of Americans; 

Small businesses account for $7 out 
of $10 in sales by retailers and whole- 
salers, and $8 out of every $10 earned 
by construction firms; and 

Small businesses are found in every 
part of the country, and in every 
sector of the economy. 

Its tough for a small business to be 
successful even when times are good. 
But small businesses are the first to 
feel the bite of inflation, and small 
business employees are the first to 
lose their jobs in a recession. 

Fully 55 percent of all new business- 
es fail within their first 5 years of op- 
eration. Yet because of the tenacity 
and enthusiasm of small businessmen 
and women, the small business sector 
continues to grow. 

The traditional virtues of small busi- 
ness—personal service, merchant ac- 
countability to the consumer, and 
community involvement, are more im- 
portant today in the marketplace than 
ever. Government and consumers both 
must take an active role in preserving 
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a place for small business in our com- 
munities and in our economy. 

The Federal Small Business Admin- 
istration offers small businessmen and 
women various types of financial as- 
sistance, in addition to valuable busi- 
ness advice on marketing techniques, 
ways of improving efficiency, cutting 
operating costs, and providing better 
service to consumers. In addition, 
many Government programs reserve a 
specific percentage of contracts for 
small businesses, But more has to be 
done. 

Redtape, excessive paperwork, and 
burdensome regulations which drain 
manpower and add to businesses oper- 
ating costs—and to consumer prices— 
must be eliminated. 

In addition, in my continuing study 
of wasteful year-end spending by Fed- 
eral agencies, I have discovered—and 
small businesses have confirmed in 
congressional testimony—that when 
Government agencies rush to dump 
surplus funds at the end of the fiscal 
year, those funds almost never go to 
small businesses. 

Wasteful year-end spending—which 
must be eliminated—cuts out small 
businesses and gives an exclusive 
gravy train to large corporations 
having the resources to hire full-time 
Government procurement officers and 
grant seekers. I have introduced legis- 
lation to limit year-end spending and 
put small businesses back in competi- 
tion. 

As consumers, all Americans must do 
their share to help small businesses by 
making a conscious decision to patron- 
ize your local merchants—the corner 
hardware store, shoe store, druggist, 
and others. These are our neighbors, 
who respond to the needs of our com- 
munity—not to a plush corporate 
board room in New York. 

Small businesses have built America. 
During Small Business Week, May 11- 
17, we should all reaffirm our commit- 
ment to the most vibrant and dynamic 
force in America’s economy today—the 
small businessmen and women of our 
own communities. 


DRAFT REGISTRATION 
HON. PATRICIA SCHROEDER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


è Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, 
the New York Times finally came to 
its senses last week on the question of 
draft registration. 

They accurately identified President 
Carter’s cynical manipulation of the 
issue and the failure of an alert and 
independent Congress to face up to it. 

The editorial, from the April 30, 
1980, issue, follows: 

FALSE ROAD TO A DRAFT 

At this moment of despair over military 
failure in Iran, the Senate appears tempted 
to push through President Carter’s proposal 
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to register some young men for a nonexis- 
tent military draft. But this is a halfbaked 
measure that would do little for the armed 
forces and could further erode the constitu- 
ency that real preparedness now requires. 
Congress should shelve the idea and move 
instead to an urgent inventory of all man- 
power needs, 

Someday, some Administration will state 
persuasively why the armed forces need two 
million people rather than three million, or 
one. Someday, Americans will learn how in- 
adequate the voluntary forces and reserves 
have become. Like so much else in the de- 
fense budget, personnel policies are said to 
derive from expert calculations. But to a 
large extent they represent what Congress 
has agreed to finance in response to the 
Pentagon’s estimates of what the traffic will 
Such horse-trading should no longer be 
acceptable. You would think it would end at 
an emotional issue like universal registra- 
tion so that military assumptions could be 
truly reexamined. We suspect that prepar- 
edness is in fact inadequate for the kind of 
military contingencies for which the Penta- 
gon periodically has to plan. But suspicion 
is not good ground for policy, And register- 
ing, without even examining, a few million 
peripatetic youths will hardly add much to 
preparedness. This most sensitive issue is 
being managed in the sloppiest possible 
manner. 

Among the sloppiest managers has been 
the President, who urged registration last 
January as one way to protest the Soviet in- 
vasion of Afghanistan. At first, like Con- 
gress, we applauded the idea. The nation 
has appeared weary since Vietnam, unwill- 
ing even to suppose that it might one day 
again want to defend a national interest 
abroad. That mood can be misleading to 
other nations. A quick move toward register- 
ing young people for a military draft would 
have been a useful diplomatic signal, par- 
ticularly in an election year. 

But the election angle has worked the 
other way. Far from asking the public for 
something patriotic, even if unpopular, Mr. 
Carter soon deflated his gesture. He con- 
fined the proposed registration to 19- and 
20-year-olds, thus narrowing the number of 
voters directly affected. And after vowing 
ostentatiously not to allow any registration 
that excluded women, he agreed offstage to 
let Congress limit the measure to men, 

Skepticism spread, as it should have. Now 
the matter turned not on demonstrating na- 
tional will—most families had been taken 
off the hook—but on some real gain in pre- 
paredness. Yet Mr. Carter’s defense experts 
said that postcard registration might save at 
most a week in case of a general mobiliza- 
tion. Others insist it could save up to 90 
days, but.even they do not pretend that the 
armed forces could absorb newcomers at 
such an accelerated pace. No one contends 
that registration would stimulate enlist- 
ments. Hardly anyone, in fact, claims very 
much for the measure except that rejecting 
it seems somehow unpatriotic. 

On that flimsy basis, the House narrowly 
approved it last week and a Senate subcom- 
mittee, with Iran on its mind, consented 
easily yesterday. Its main appeal, however, 
is to the Joint Chiefs and others who want 
not so much registration itself as a test of 
the political waters for a return to the draft. 
They say voluntary enlistments are simply 
not producing the quality and quantity of 
recruits and reservists they need. 

Those judgments deserve attention. But 
they do not justify a cynical political escala- 
tion in which a President asks for registra- 
tion before revealing whether he favors a 
draft; asks for a draft before describing how 
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fair the system of choice, and devises a draft 
before finally deciding what size forces are 
truly needed. 

Need is the place to begin. The Senate 
should reject registration until the whole 
recruiting problem is fully examined, by a 
President willing to utter the hard truth 
and by an alert and independent Congress. 


PLIGHT OF AMERICAN 
HOSTAGES 


HON. ED BETHUNE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


Mr. BETHUNE. Mr. Speaker, 2 
weeks ago, at 5 o'clock in the morning, 
I received an overseas telephone call 
from a member of the European Par- 
liament who, out of compassion and 
humanitarian concern for our hos- 
tages, took it upon himself to contact 
me personally with the news of our 
aborted rescue mission in Tehran. 

James Moorhouse was the last 
person I expected to hear from that 
morning with such tragic news. Last 
summer, Moorhouse came to the 
United States on a study mission as 
head of the 13-member delegation and 
vice chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Forum of the British Conservative 
Party. He and his wife, Libby, stayed 
with our family for the duration of 
their month-long visit. Moorhouse was 
elected to Parliament on June 6, 1979, 
and is a member of the Energy and 
Transportation Committees. 

I heard from Mr. Moorhouse again 
recently, and wanted to share with my 
colleagues the resolution he and other 
distinguished members of the Euro- 
pean Parliament adopted as an expres- 
sion of international support for our 
efforts to secure the release of our 
hostages. 

The resolution follows: 

EUROPEAN PARLIAMENT WORKING DOCUMENTS 

Motion for a resolution tabled by Mr. Fer- 
gusson of behalf of the European Demo- 
cratic Group, Mr. Blumenfield on behalf of 
the Group of the European People Party, 
Mr. Berkhouwer on behalf of the Liberal and 
Democratic Group, with request for urgent 
debate pursuant to rule 14 on the plight of 
the Americans held captive in Tehran. 

The European Parliament: 

Recalling its resolutions of 16 November 
1979 and 14 March 1980 requiring the Iran- 
ian authorities to effect immediately the re- 
lease of the hostages held in the Embassy of 
the United States of America in Tehran, 

Further recalling the resolution adopted 
by the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions requesting the imposition of economic 
sanctions on Iran if the hostages continue 
to be help captive, 

Welcoming the statement of the Foreign 
Ministers meeting in political cooperation 
on 10 April 1980 in Lisbon, 

Recognizing the danger that prolonged 
violation of international treaty obligations 
can lead to the use of force in the pursuit of 
just objectives, 

Anxious that traditional friendly relations 
between Iran and the countries of the Euro- 
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pean Community be restored as soon as pos- 
sible, 

Expressing its deep sympathy with the 
hostages and with their families in the 
United States of America, 

1, Renews its condemnation of the Iranian 
authorities for permitting the illegal deten- 
tion of diplomatic personnel; 

2. Calls again, therefore, on the Iranian 
authorities to contrive the speedy release of 
those hostages, giving a specific date for 
this release; 

3. Urges the Nine: 

To take all necessary and practicable 
steps, acting in full consultation with the 
United States of America and other mem- 
bers of the Atlantic Alliance, to oblige the 
Iranian authorities to release the hostages, 

To formulate a common policy in this 
regard and with due consideration for the 
critical political conditions in the region, so 
that they can act in concert, 

To contemplate, in the event of the hos- 
tages not being released, the suspension of 
diplomatic relations between Iran and the 
Member States of the Community; 

4. Expresses, in countering this grave 
threat to peace and to the rule of interna- 
tional law, its support for the United States 
of America as the principal victim, at pres- 
ent, of this outrageous breach of the normal 
conduct. of peaceful relations between 
States; 

5. Instructs its President to forward this 
resolution to the European Council, to the 
Foreign Ministers meeting in political coop- 
eration, to the Council and Commission, to 
the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions and to the Ambassadors of Iran in the 
capitals of the Nine. 

JUSTIFICATION 


Urgency is required because of the gather- 
ing crisis in the Gulf area, and in order that 
the forthcoming meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers meeting in political cooperation 
and of the European Council can take ac- 
count of the views of the European Parlia- 
ment. 


THE EUROPEAN PARLIAMENT 
ADOPTS RESOLUTION BACKING 
THE U.S. EFFORTS IN BEHALF 
OF THE HOSTAGES IN IRAN 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received the text of a resolution 
adopted by the European Parliament 
on April 15, 1980, supporting the U.S. 
efforts to secure the release of the 
Americans being held hostage by Iran 
and urging the member nations of the 
European Community to add their 
backing. 

This resolution is particularly sig- 
nificant, Mr. Speaker, since it comes 
from an elected legislative body repre- 
senting all of Western Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the text of 
that resolution in the RECORD: 

The European Parliament, 

Recalling its resolutions of 16 November 
1979 and 14 March 1980 requiring the Iran- 
ian authorities to effect immediately the re- 
lease of the hostages held in the Embassy of 
the United States of America in Tehran, 

Further recalling the resolution adopted 
by the General Assembly of the United Na- 
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tions requesting the imposition of economic 
sanctions on Iran if the hostages continue 
to be held captive, 

Welcoming the statement of the Foreign 
Ministers meeting in political cooperation 
on 10 April 1980 in Lisbon, 

Recognizing the danger that prolonged 
violation of international treaty obligations 
can lead to the use of force in the pursuit of 
just objectives, 

Anxious that traditional friendly relations 
between Iran and the countries of the Euro- 
pean Community be restored as soon as pos- 
sible, 

Expressing its deep sympathy with the 
hostages and with their families in the 
United States of America, 

1. Renews its condemnation of the Iranian 
authorities for permitting the illegal deten- 
tion of diplomatic personnel; 

2. Calls again, therefore, on the Iranian 
authorities to contrive the speedy release of 
those hostages, giving a specific date for 
this release; 

3. Urges the Nine: 

To take all necessary and practicable 
steps, acting in full consultation with the 
United States of America and other mem- 
bers of the Atlantic Alliance, to oblige the 
Iranian authorities to release the hostages, 

To formulate a common policy in this 
regard and with due consideration for the 
critical political conditions in the region, so 
that they can act in concert, 

To contemplate, in the event of the hos- 
tages not being released, the suspension of 
diplomatic relations between Iran and the 
Member States of the Community; 

4. Expresses, in countering this grave 
threat to peace and to the rule of interna- 
tional law, its support for the United States 
of America as the principal victim, at pres- 
ent, of this outrageous breach of the normal 
conduct of peaceful relations between 
States; 

5. Instructs its President to forward this 
resolution to the European Council, to the 
foreign Ministers meeting in political coop- 
eration, to the Council and Commission, to 
the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions and to the Ambassadors of Iran in the 
capitals of the Nine. 

JUSTIFICATION 

Urgency is required because of the gather- 
ing crisis in the Gulf area, and in order that 
the forthcoming meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers meeting in political cooperation 
and of the European Council can take ac- 
count of the views of the European Parlia- 
ment. 


BUDGETING FOR JOBS AND 
ECONOMIC GROWTH 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, today the 
House has a chance to vote for jobs 
and economic growth in 1981, and a 
chance to reject the policies which 
would bring more stagnation, jobless- 
ness, and a deep recession. Today the 
House will be given a chance to vote 
on the Republican budget of hope. 

It’s a budget of hope because it 
means more jobs for Americans in 
1981. The Republican budget features 
a $32 billion tax cut—large enough for 
a 10-percent-across-the-board cut in in- 
dividual tax rates, accelerated depreci- 
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ation to provide greater incentives for 
business investment, and an incentive- 
oriented tax credit for savings. These 
tax cuts mean more jobs, at least 
200,000 more jobs for Americans in 
1981 than the Giaimo budget would 
provide. 

The Republican budget means hope 
for the future because it guarantees 
more after-tax income for workers. 
The exploding rate of inflation is 
quickly pushing people up into higher 
tax brackets, and this “bracket-creep” 
will cost taxpayers nearly $40 billion 
in fiscal year 1981 under the Giaimo 
budget. Add to that the scheduled gas 
tax increase, savings tax increase, and 
payroll tax increase, and the Giaimo 
budget ends up costing each working 
American an additional $990 in taxes 
in 1981. The Republican substitute, on 
the other hand, rejects these new 
taxes on savings, gasoline, and income. 
Our budget would combat taxaflation 
by cutting personal income tax rates 
10 percent across the board for all 
Americans. 

And the Republican substitute 
means more for savers and investors, 
more for defense, more for veterans, 
and continuation of Saturday mail de- 
livery. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a growing con- 
sensus among economists that dramat- 
ic tax reform is needed, and that the 
Republican budget substitute is our 
best chance for strong, noninflation- 
ary economic growth in 1981. The 
Wall Street Journal commented on 


the growing support for the ideas 
behind the Republican budget last 
week, in an editorial entitled Budget- 
ing for Economic Growth.” I commend 
this fine editorial to the attention of 
my colleagues at this time: 

BUDGETING FOR ECONOMIC GROWTH 


It’s budget resolution time again on Cap- 
itol Hill, with the budget committees and 
legislators laying out an economic blueprint 
for the coming year. We hope they can pay 
some attention to the ideas now percolating 
through the economics profession, which 
were especially notable at an important con- 
ference last weekend at Harvard University. 

We express this hope without much faith, 
for as House debate opens on a budget reso- 
lution a familiar ritual seems to be develop- 
ing. The Budget Committee is promising a 
balanced budget for FY 1981, based largely 
on a growth in tax revenues of almost $100 
billion. And even this balance is not likely to 
outlast the First Budget Resolution. 

To see why, consider the fate of the 1980 
budget. The Second Budget Resolution for 
FY 1980 was passed last autumn to govern 
the fiscal year from October 1979 to Octo- 
ber 1980. Yet here we are seven months into 
the fiscal year, and the House is busy at 
work on third and forth budget resolutions 
for 1980. The third resolution, known as the 
revision of the budget, ups spending more 
than $19 billion, raising the official deficit 
to $38.2 billion. The fourth resolution, 
known as the Giaimo amendment, kicks in 
another $4.6 billion and raises the deficit to 
$42.8 billion. After the House gets through 
packing the spending into the 1980 budget, 
it will then balance the budget for the First 
Budget Resolution FY 1981. 

House Republicans, foreseeing the inevita- 
ble growth in spending over the year, want 
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to start from a lower level. And they want a 


-cut in tax rates to protect real income from 


the rising tax burden. Their substitute 
budget resolution increases defense spend- 
ing by $4.5 billion, holds the growth in over- 
all spending $14 billion below the Budget 
Committee version, allows for both acceler- 
ated depreciation and a 10% cut in personal 
income tax rates and still balances the 
budget. 

Without getting into specifics, the general 
direction sketched by the Republican substi- 
tute corresponds to the thinking of the con- 
ference on American competitiveness spon- 
sored by Harvard, the Senate Subcommittee 
on International Trade led by Senators Ri- 
bicoff and Roth, and the New York Stock 
Exchange. American competitiveness and 
productivity, ran the consensus, can only be 
restored by basing economic policy in the 
1980s on supply-side economics. 

The participants—an influential group of 
congressional, business, labor and academic 
leaders—felt that a tax cut targeted on the 
supply side of the economy and effective in 
1981 is not inconsistent with a balanced 
budget. The conference’s task force on pro- 
ductivity, employment and standard of 
living, chaired by Rep. Jim Jones, felt that 
the need to encourage investment is so 
pressing that “a tax cut should take prece- 
dence over a balanced budget,” which is a 
way of saying that if Congress doesn’t want 
a deficit it can cut spending. 


Overall the conference recommended ag- 
gregate tax reductions over the 1981-83 
period of about $100 billion in gross rev- 
enues (without feedbacks) split evenly be- 
tween individual and business reductions. 
Steve Entin of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee staff pointed out that even a cut of this 
size was peanuts compared to an approxi- 
mate $340 billion growth in tax revenues 
projected over the same period. 


Senator Ribicoff told the conference that 
“increasing productivity is good for every 
segment of society”—thus casting aside divi- 
sive debate about who benefits from tax 
cuts. 


Senator Lloyd Bentsen made it clear that 
it is our competitors who benefit from the 
high and rising U.S. tax burden. As a result 
of bad tax policy, “We are asking the Ameri- 
can worker to do tomorrow’s job with yes- 
terday’s tools.” Pulled down by lagging pro- 
ductivity, we are becoming “an also-ran in 
the race for economic opportunity,” 


Otto Eckstein of Data Resources, Inc. re- 
ported that growth in the personal income 
tax burden had driven 2 million people out 
of the work force and that the lack of a 
supply-side policy during the last 8 years 
had increased the core rate of inflation. 
Martin Feldstein of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research said that the tax 
burden on non-financial corporate income 
was one-third higher today than during the 
1960s. 


As Dean Henry Rosovsky told the confer- 
ence, becoming less competitive is the symp- 
tom of a serious national disease. If recog- 
nized and treated in time, it can be cured. 
This week the House could take the first 
steps toward a cure by pushing to reduce 
the growth in the tax burden, in terms of 
both goyernment spending and tax rates. 
The House can put American productivity 
on the road to recovery by adopting the sub- 
stitute to the Budget Committee’s First 
Budget Resolution for FY 1981. As the con- 
ference demonstrated, there's ample sup- 
port for the treatment.e 
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TRIBUTE TO JOHN K. JEFFERIS 


HON. DOUGLAS APPLEGATE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 
Mr. APPLEGATE. Mr. Speaker, I 


-would like to bring to the attention of 


my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, an event in the life of a 
constituent of mine that is, indeed, a 
mark of personal success. 

On May 18, 1980, 17-year-old John 
K. Jefferis of Toronto, Ohio, will be 
presented with his Eagle Scout Award. 
By earning this distinguished honor, 
John has demonstrated at his young 
age such admirable qualities as leader- 
ship, knowledge, . self-discipline, and 
concern for his fellow man. It is not 
every young man that achieves this 
level of Scouting as only 1 out of 100 
are given this award. 

John Jefferis is an 11th grade stu- 
dent at Jefferson Union High School 
where he has excelled both in and out 
of the classroom. A fine athlete, he 
has earned varsity letters in several 
sports and is currently participating 
on the track and wrestling teams. 

John earned his Eagle rank by earn- 
ing 33 merit badges, 12 more than the 
required 21, and by performing his 
Eagle service project for the communi- 
ty which was centered at Jefferson 
Lake State Park near Richmond, 
Ohio. It consisted of a general clean- 
up and improvement campaign of the 
most heavily used nature trails in the 
park. 

Mr. Speaker, as Congressman from 
Ohio’s 18th Congressional District, I 
am proud to claim such a fine, out- 
standing young man as a constituent. I 
know I speak for the district in offer- 
ing most sincere congratulations to 
John Jefferis on a job well done. 


AN UNCOMMON 
BREAKING THE 
CLUB CODE 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, since I 
have been in Congress, it has been my 
pleasure to know George Koch, presi- 
dent of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America. About 3 years ago, it came to 
his attention that the employees of 
the Congressonal Country Club were 
not being compensated for overtime 
and were not being treated fairly by 
the management. George is a conserv- 
ative, but he has feeling for those 
who earn their bread from the sweat 
of their brows. He took up the fight 
for the employees of the country club. 
I believe that all who work will see the 
rightness of George's position. 


RESOLVE: 
COUNTRY 
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I enclose the article from the Wash- 
ington Post of March 16, 1980, giving 
an account of Mr. Koch’s activities. 


An UNCOMMON RESOLVE: BREAKING THE 
Country CLUB CODE 
(By Chip Brown) 

Sometimes at night, from out on the oak- 
lined fairways and crewcut greens stretch- 
ing below, the clubhouse of the Congres- 
sional Country Club looms like a great 
ocean liner adrift in the rich darkness of Po- 
tomac estates. 

Lights blaze from the windows in the 
white stucco facade. Vaulting archways and 
castellated lines hint of Spanish architec- 
ture. From grand and courtly rooms come 
the voices of an anointed elite and their 
guests, savoring the pleasures of wealth, 
power and prestige. 

Into this insular world now charges 
George W. Koch, a member of the club and 
a man no different in most respects from his 
compatriots in the upper middle class, 
except that he cradles the lance of a quixot- 
ic obsession and leads a ragtag band of His- 
panics, blacks and college students in what 
has become his own epic crusade, 

For this 53-year-old father of six, home- 
owner in a fashionable Potomac neighbor- 
hood, ardent backer of Ronald Reagan, and 
president of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, such a mission seems unlikely. 

But Koch is a man with an uncommon re- 
solve. 

It gripped him three years ago when a 
middle-aged black waitress complained to 
him that his country club was shorting her 
pay. From that moment on, in his single- 
minded efforts to right what he saw as an 
injustice, Koch has interviewed more than 
100 club waitresses, dishwashers, security 
guards and housekeepers and he has sifted 
through more than 40,000 documents, many 
plucked from the trash by employees eager 
to help him piece together a picture of what 
had been going on at the club. 

His concern made him feel a little para- 
noid. To this day he keeps his files scattered 
in several places. There were social rebuffs 
when members would not shake his hand, 
and some threats against his job. But he 
would not be deterred. He testified on 
behalf of a waitress before a District unem- 
ployment compensation board. He sat for 
seven days of cross-examination as his depo- 
sition welled to 1,385 pages. And he kept 
paying the legal bills, now upwards of 
$100,000, for the suit to be filed against the 
club in Montgomery County Circuit Court 
three years ago. 

“I can't save the world,” Koch said recent- 
ly. “But I have to carry out my responsibili- 
ty where I have it. I will not stop until I 
have rectified what has been done wrong.” 

The burden Koch shouldered grew from 
an isolated complaint to his conclusion that 
Congressional had by as many as 15 differ- 
ent schemes defrauded hundreds of em- 
ployes out of more than $1 million in wages 
since 1948. Chief among the skimming oper- 
ations, Koch claimed, was an off-the-top de- 
duction of 20 percent from every employe's 
paycheck, something the club termed 
simply “standard restaurant practice,” al- 
though other restaurants in the area have 
no such deduction. 

Koch's pursuit of wage complaints led him 
deeper into a netherworld of questionable 
club activities, including gambling, account- 
ing irregularities and kickbacks in purchas- 
ing. He demanded to see the club’s books. 

Not only did the club’s governing board 
deny the allegations, members conducted 
their own investigation and found the 
charges “without substance.” Moreover, 
they argued that Koch (pronounced Cook) 
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had no right to go through records that 
might breach the privacy of other club 
members, They told Koch, in so many 
words, to get lost. 

Then two months ago, after receiving 
complaints from employes, the Maryland 
state attorney general's office decided to 
look into possible wage violations at the 
club that Koch had first alleged three years 
earlier. State investigators obtained a court 
order permitting them to inspect club rec- 
ords that have been sequestered since 
August 1977 when Koch and Congressional 
began struggling in court over Koch's right 
to see the records of his club. 

Because he broke with the ranks of his 
own class to become their champion, George 
Koch has inspired a sense of awe and devo- 
tion among the workers. 

“He’s become a cult figure,” said one 
former employe at the club. “It’s the first 
time anyone has ever stood up and said, 
‘Hey this is wrong. How can they do this?’ 
Judging from the people I've talked to, most 
employes thought he was some sort of cross 
between Don Quixote and the Second 
Coming.” 

What baffles his adversaries at the club 
the most is Koch’s motivation. In the early 
going of his deposition last fall, the club’s 
attorney asked if Koch had any history of 
mental disorder that might shed some light 
on his reasons for pursuing a matter in 
which he obviously had nothing to gain. 

Congressional board member Ralph Gug- 
lielmi said of Koch: “People can conjure up 
attitudes and ideas that aren't too well 
founded at times.” 

“In Washington, that’s the only thing 
some types of minds would conceive of,” 
said California Democratic congressman 
Lionel Van Deerlin, a longtime acquaintance 
of Koch. “Anybody who bucks the establish- 
ment and is a part of it has got to be off his 
rocker. He discovered something that sick- 
ened him. He didn’t get the answers, so he 
started to look into it and he didn’t let go. 
There are darned few people who are part 
of the establishment that would take it on 
to protect small people who could not do 
anything for them in return.” 

Some friends worry that so much of 
Koch’s life has gone into his obsession that 
he might be “off the deep end.” Others 
lament the disillusioning of a man they por- 
tray as a very moral person with almost a 
corny belief: in the simple verities.” 

“It's become a preoccupation,” said one. 
“It’s distillusioned him. It's taught him that 
people can deal underhandedly and hypo- 
critically in a little piece of paradise.” 

As the parties marked the third anniversa- 
ry of their civil contest in February, the 
Board of Governors of the club had spent 
$125,000 to keep George Koch from breach- 
ing the privacy of club records. 

It's just the time it takes to get the proc- 
ess of litigation to bring the case to a deter- 
mination,” said former club president Rich- 
ard G. Kline. 

“Everytime I get discouraged,” Koch ob- 
served a few weeks ago, “I just list some of 
the things that have been done to employ- 
ees. Everytime I thought, was this worth 
the blood and sweat, there was another il- 
legal act going on at a place I owned a piece 
of. It was very easy to become dedicated.” 

THE CALL 


Each morning the T-1 bus heads out of 
the District for the shady. Maryland sub- 
urbs. It lumbers past lordly homes and 
winding driveways until it swings in at 8500 
River Road past the iron gates and guard 
house of the Congressional Country Club. 

The doors fold back and out comes a 
morning shift of dishwashers and house- 
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keepers, mostly black and Hispanic, ready to 

begin their work day at what has been the 

palatial 300-acre haven of corporate heads, 

judges, lawyers, doctors, congressmen and 

— from Calvin Coodlige to Gerald 
ri 

In the summer, when the rough thickens 
along Congressional’s fairways and the tall 
oaks tower in full leaf, the club's year-round 
staff of about 75 grows to more than 200 
waiters, busboys, housekeepers, locker room 
attendants and lifeguards. 

It was one such summer day, a Saturday 
in July five years ago, that a middle-aged 
black waitress named Juanita Chavis called 
George Koch, a portly gray-haired man 
with whom she had scarcely a passing ac- 
quaintance, even though he had been a 
member of Congressional since 1961. 

Koch was at home in his sprawling brick 
house in Potomac where he liked to spend 
summer weekends by the poplar-shaded 
swimming pool with Helen, his wife of 30 
years, and his six children. 

Chavis said she was calling because she 
had been fired without a hearing. She had 
worked at the club for 24 years, sometimes 
staying late on evenings, sleeping in a chair 
in the club rather than, returning home to 
Silver Spring so she could be up early to 
wait on breakfast parties. 

Koch, who to this day has no idea why 
Chavis turned to him for help, listened pa- 
tiently as she poured out a startling story: 
For nearly as long as she’d worked at the 
club, Chavis said, she had been paid less 
than she was owed. Koch said he would see 
what he could do, and advised her to write 
her grievances down and present them to 
the club’s 16-member board, 

And so it began. 

Several attempts to secure Chavis a hear- 
ing proved fruitless, provoking only a warn- 
ing to Koch “to keep his nose out of person- 
nel matters.” The threat he perceived in 
bpm advice crystallized his sense of indigna- 
tion. 

“It never occurred to me there was dis- 
honesty at that point,” he said. “But I don’t 
like people being mistreated. I couldn’t be- 
lieve they would treat a human being that 
way.“ 

Chavis was finally rehired three months 
later, and some of her back pay reimbursed. 
Koch's efforts in her behalf later prompted 
her to write him that he “was the kind of 
person that Christ taught his followers to 
be. Jesus said help the poor and see that 
justice be given to them. This is all you 
have tried to do for me and I do appreciate 
it.” 

The next summer, Co ional was 
bathed in the limelight of the 58th PGA 
championship, which the club had been 
chosen to host, Among the influx of new 
employes hired to handle the bicentennial 
crowds turning out for one of the top four 
events in professional golf were two Univer- 
sity of Maryland students, Richard Harris 
and Robert Rubenstein, 

The two sophomores had gotten summer 
jobs as waiters, and unlike many of their co- 
workers, they had sharp eyes for figures. 
After working five weeks, they concluded 
that their paychecks had been shorted for 
three pay periods. By their calculations, 
they’d been paid about $200 less than they 
deserved. 

.They were angry. They told the other em- 
ployes what was happening to their pay- 
checks, Rubenstein testified in a deposition, 
“because some employes there are poor 
people [who] are so scared of Congressional 
Country Club, of losing their jobs. Every 
week the club would rip them off blind and 
I mean blind.” 
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For their complaints, Harris and Ruben- 
stein got fired. Juanita Chavez told them to 
get in touch with George Koch. 

After listening to their story, Koch wrote 
the club’s manager, Joachim Saal, demand- 
ing that the two sophomores be given a 
hearing to consider reinstatement and reim- 
bursement of back pay since the time they 
had been fired. 

“As a member,” Koch wrote on July 23, 
1976, “I have only two objectives in becom- 
ing involved: seeing that the employes at 
Congressional are treated fairly and judi- 
ciously . . .” His motives, he said, were to 
prevent the federal or state governments 
from investigating the club for wage prac- 
tice violations, and to prevent any union 
from getting a foothold at the club. 

“Bad management,” said Koch, breeds 
unions.” 

Saal turned the letter over to the board. 
In the ensuing months Koch appeared 
before the executive committee, demanding 
a hearing for the two former employees and 
the right to exercise his prerogative as a 
member to inspect the club’s wage records. 

He got nowhere. “I thought it was a com- 
munications problem,” he remembered. “I 
couldn’t believe morally, ethically, or social- 
ly these people would steal from little 
people. Stealing becomes more despicable 
when you steal from people who are work- 
ing for you.” 

Six months later, Koch felt he had ex- 
hausted all informal channels available to 
him. He called his family together and dis- 
cussed the implications of what he proposed 
to do next. “As a family we talked about 
what going to court would mean. We knew 
the children wouldn’t get lifeguard jobs at 
the club in the summer.” 

On Feb. 16, 1977, the self-avowed, right- 
wing conservative filed suit for access to 
Congressional’s records in Montgomery Cir- 
cuit Court. The date remains an indelible 
memory. 

“It was embarrassing,” he said. “Nobody 
sues their country club.” 


THE LION’S DEN 


Of the 21 country clubs in Montgomery 
County, few are enveloped in quite the same 
aura as Congressional. With its $6,500 initi- 
ation fee, and $1,400 yearly dues, Congres- 
sional is close to the top of the priciest clubs 
in the affluent suburb but no other place 
can boast quite the same tradition of power- 
ful businessmen and politicians. By reputa- 
tion the club Calvin Coolidge inaugurated in 
1924 has come to signify a place where the 
powerful congregate to craft real estate 
deals, business mergers and other deeds be- 
fitting the monied class. 

It was at Congressional, for instance, that 
the cream of the county’s real estate trade 
met for dinner in 1974 at the invitation of 
club member John P. Foley. As a result of 
table talk that night, six real estate firms 
were later convicted of conspiracy to fix 
commission rates and fined $160,000. 

Congressional was the scene of a national- 
ly reported story last year when a member 
bludgeoned a goose to death on the 17th 
green and was suspended for 90 days. (The 
board, according to one of the man’s attor- 
neys, “discovered. morality and ecology at 
the same time and they couldn’t handle it. 

But another member, after smashing a 40- 
year employee in the back with an eight- 
iron, was punished simply by being limited 
to two drinks at the bar. (Former club presi- 
dent Ben Brundred described the incident 
as a “purely unintentional accident.” The 
member was “greeting his oldest friend, 
tapped him on the back [with the club] and 
hit him in a sensitive place,” Brundred 
said.) 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


There are still no black members at the 
club despite an agreement with the Mary- 
land attorney general to end discriminatory 
admission practices, a quid pro quo in which 
the club got to keep a preferential tax as- 
sessment that saves it almost $100,000 a 
year in property taxes. 

Those who have been able to find the req- 
uisite two sponsors and gain admission have 
few complaints. It's a pretty fine club,” said 
former president Kline. “We've got a fine 
membership which typifies the people who 
live in the area and is representative of the 
people we all like to know.” 

There was one member, however, who 
some of the board leaders and club loyalists 
wished they'd never heard of. 

George Koch walked into his personal 
Lion’s den two days after he'd filed the law- 
suit in February 1977. He brought his wife 
and his kids and they sat down in the club’s 
Mixed Grill, where women are allowed. The 
evening was something of an ordeal. He was 
introduced to a member who refused to 
shake his hand. The maitre d’ glared at his 
family. A member of the board walked over 
to his table, thrust his finger at Koch's 
chest and abusively muttered. Koch's chil- 
dren thought the man had pushed their 
father. 

“I wanted to teach my children a lesson,” 
Koch said. “I wanted to teach them that 
you must never be driven from your home, 
your church or your country club because of 
harassment.” 

News of the suit buzzed among Congres- 
sional’s employes in the days immediately 
after Koch took the club to court, 

“The atmosphere was tense,” one employe 
remembered. “People thought something 
was going to get done.” 

It was only three days after Koch had 
filed when several employes noticed some- 
thing that they thought was remarkable in 
light of the legal action that had been initi- 
ated. 


Workers had been sent over to the 6-foot 
by 20-foot room in the soil barn called the 
Archives where the club stored records, re- 
ceipts, paycheck stubs and an assortment of 
other documents. Boxes of material were 
ferried over to the club in Congressional’s 
old white station wagon. Several employes 
were startled to find cardboard boxes and 
brown plastic trash bags of the stuff sitting 
a ee ee ee ae 

y the garbageman. 

“If the club had nothing to hide, why was 
this stuff being trashed,” wondered one em- 
ploye. “It was too coincidental, all this new 
ay of trash appearing right after the 

K. 

That evening, with the help of a col - 
league, the employe backed his car up to 
the loading dock, looked over his shoulder, 
and threw the bundles and boxes into his 
trunk. The pair slipped down the long 
hedge-lined, bump-ribbed entrance to the 
club, through the iron gates and then sped 
off down River Road, three miles, to the Po- 
tomac home of Koch. 

No one was there. They left the haul on 
the back porch and vanished. It was the 
first of many trips. 

“We went back and forth to his house 
with oral information or documents,” one 
employe remembered. “You're talking about 
a lot of trips.” 

Meanwhile, Koch began to receive more 
documents in the mail, supplied by anony- 
mous employes. The club management or- 
dered the security guards to notify them 
whenever Koch came onto the grounds of 
the country club. Employes who were seen 
chatting with Koch were called into the 
manager’s office and questioned on the sub- 
stance of the conversation. 
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Engulfed with new reports from 35 wit- 
nesses, including 10 who prepared affidavits, 
Koch sought a wider spectrum of records in 
an expanded lawsuit that alleged irregulari- 
ties in the PGA accounts, Christmas fund 
payments, auditing reports, purchasing 
practices and gambling in the. exclusive 
Men's Grill. 

Those charges have never been substanti- 
ated, but when Koch's charges surfaced 
that manager Saal had used club employes 
to clean his new Potomac house and repair 
a fence in his yard the club's bylaws were 
amended to forbid the practice. 

That summer the employe manual was 
amended to forbid employes to discuss 
grievances with members. Later, the board 
batted around another change in the 
bylaws—to suspend any member who brings 
a suit against the club—but the proposal 
was never adopted. 

The summer of 1977 was also the last time 
the club allowed Koch to throw his annual 
Grocery Manufacturers of America party, 
which each year drew more than 50 con- 
gressmen, senators and their families. The 
gala that started in the afternoon and 
stretched through dinner was especially 
popular for politicians with families because 
Koch hired clowns and had pony rides and 
other fun things for kids to do. Older guests 
with more sophisticated interests could 
swim, play tennis, and listen to comedian 
Mark Russell. In April 1978, Koch got a 
letter from the board telling him he could 
no longer use the club for the affair because 
2 golf carts had been damaged by chil- 

n. 


THE CRUSADE 


As the summer of 1977 tipped toward 
autumn, Koch spent less of his free time 
working in his yard and playing checkers 
with his kids and more of it absorbed in his 
crusade to restore what he called “standard 
business practices” to the management of 
Congressional. 

Working an average of 20 hours a week, 
he invented an elaborate index system of 
tabs and cross-references to keep track of 
the mounting evidence, but the material 
grew so voluminous his system collapsed. 
The pool table in the family’s rec room was 
overwhelmed with paper. 

“We didn’t play pool for two years,” said 
Koch’s son Greg. 

In August 1977, at the order of Montgom- 
ery Circuit Court Judge John Mitchell, who 
had been assigned to the Koch-Congression- 
al case, the club’s books and records were 
seized by the county sheriff and sequestered 
in the courthouse. 

In November, the two University of Mary- 
land students, Harris and Rubenstein, filed 
a second suit against the club in an effort to 
recover back wages. At issue was no more 
than $200 or $300, but the club fought the 
ex-waiters for more than two years before 
finally settling out of court for a sum re- 
portedly around $2,000 each. 

“Every single step they could, they filed 
an objection,” said an attorney familiar 
with the case. “They made incredible argu- 
ments against producing documents.” 

“We didn’t do anything wrong, and we 
wanted it adjudicated,” explained former 
president Brundred. “You do have to stand 
on principles sometimes.” 

With Koch’s charges floating unanswered 
in the public domain, the Board of Gover- 
nors decided to conduct their own investiga- 
tion of the allegations. 

In December, the board published a 14- 
page statement compiled by various board 
members and auditors from Lee, Hendricks 
and Co. The report satisfied the board that 
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Koch's charges were 
stance,” Brundred said. 

Since that time the case has dragged on 
through the court as lawyers for each side 
filed every sort of motion possible, hoping 
their respective clients could outlast each 
other in a war of attrition. 

Koch's spirits sagged badly in 1978 when 
it seemed the case was hopelessly mired. He 
was hospitalized in late fall with a pulmo- 
nary embolism. He says it had nothing to do 
with his lawsuit, but a friend joked with 
him that he'd seen some of the board mem- 
bers “over at Mother of Mercy church, 
lighting candles, hoping you'd die.” 

He didn't. When he recovered, he took a 
day off to testify at a hearing for a 14-year 
club employe whose workman’s compensa- 
tion had been contested by the club. 

For the housekeepers and potato peelers, 
bent to their quotidian labors while plain- 
tiffs and defendants struggle on a different 
plane, things have gotten better at the club. 
A dental plan was started. Employes turned 
down a union, with, to be sure, a little 
prompting from the club, which said in the 
president’s newsletter: “It is unlikely that a 
union would be of any benefit to either the 
membership or Club employes.” 

“I think our employes are some of the 
most satisfied of any group at country 
clubs,“ said Brundred. “We don’t have a 
club unless we have happy employes.” 

Even Koch concedes that the work atmos- 
phere is better. Some of his goals have been 
attained. The 20 percent deduction that the 
club took from the checks of workers as 
“standard restaurant practice” has been 
stopped. There is a new employe manual. 
The management is taking more care in in- 
forming the membership about club activi- 
ties. 

“But I'm not about to say boys will be 
boys.“ Koch said. Those people have been 
waiting on me since 1961. I have a responsi- 
bility to do those things which the board 
has refused to assume. If you don't, you 
have a cancer that will fester and corrupt 
society.” 

A friend of Koch’s who watched the tena- 
cious lobbyist grow increasingly obsessed 
over the last three years speculates that 
what George Koch found and was horrified 
by were the traditional practices at all coun- 
try clubs. 

“What George Koch stepped into is prob- 
ably absolutely traditional at all these coun- 
try clubs. The only reason it's coming out at 
Congressional is that Congressional is unfor- 
tunate enough to have George Koch as a 
member.“ 


“not of real sub- 


FAITH FELLOWSHIP DAY 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


è Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it will 
be my proud privilege to participate in 
Faith Fellowship Day at the Fellow- 
ship Civic Center in East Orange, N.J., 
on May 10. 

I will join with Mayor Thomas Cook 
of East Orange and the sponsors of 
this worthy event: The Reverend 
Walter G. Francis, president and 
founder of the Faith Gospel Taberna- 
cle, and the Reverend Dr. William S. 
Smith, bishop of the Union Methodist 
Church and president of New Jersey 
Fellowship Units, Inc. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Performances by Tim Brome and his 
gospel group; the East Orange Senior 
Citizens’ Vocal Group; the Faith 
Gospel Tabernacle Young People’s 
Choir; and Mrs. Johnson, a soloist, will 
mark the day. 

Mr. Speaker, the New Jersey Fellow- 
ship Units share an inspired commit- 
ment to community service and inter- 
national understanding. Their Inter- 
national Institute at once strives to re- 
unite families, help them adjust to 
their new life and retain their cultural 
heritage. Their Caribbean Youth Cul- 
tural Association aids both the young 
and the elderly. Their works help to 
strengthen our communities and enliv- 
en our culture, 

I salute these efforts and look for- 
ward to Faith Fellowship Day.e 


AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL 
REPORT ON SOVIET POLITICAL 
PRISONERS 


HON. DON BONKER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


è Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly we had an opportunity to speak in 
support of Andrei Sakharov, Soviet 
physicist and Nobel Prize winner who 
was arrested by the Soviet authorities 
last January 22 and charged with sub- 
versive activities. 

At that time I reminded my col- 
leagues that Sakharov’s arrest was not 
an isolated incident. For the past sev- 
eral months reports from Moscow indi- 
cate that the Soviet. Union has been 
conducting a major crackdown on dis- 
sidents. These reports further indicate 
that dozens of people have been jailed, 
intimidated, or are under investigation 
by the KGB secret police for nonvio- 
lent human rights activities. This 
action is partially a cleansing oper- 
ation before the Moscow Olympics, 
but more importantly it is directed at 
silencing those who would have been 
the most outspoken critics of the 
brutal invasion of Afghanistan, 

Now, Amnesty International has 
published “a detailed account of the 
way Soviet authorities use hunger, 
forced labor, and dangerous drugs to 
punish imprisoned dissenters.” This 
report is a revised and updated edition 
of Amnesty International’s 1975 
report on prisoners of conscience in 
the Soviet Union. 

Amnesty International states: 

They knew of more than 400 people who 
had been tried and imprisoned or subjected 
to similar restrictions for exercising Human 
Rights. Since their 1975 report more reports 
of arrests and trials are emerging and Am- 
nesty believes that there are many more 
prisoners of conscience than those of whom 
it knows. Official censorship and secrecy 
and the danger to those who speak out 
about political imprisonment make it diffi- 
cult to estimate the total number. 


Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the 
only subcommittee with jurisdiction 
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over human rights policies—the For- 
eign Affairs Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Organizations—it is my policy to 
forcefully speak out against violations 
of human rights. Therefore, I com- 
mend to the attention of my col- 
leagues two reports which are based 
on Amnesty’s work concerning the 
outrageous violations of human rights 
in the Soviet Union. The first gives an 
excellent summary of Amnesty's com- 
prehensive 200-page report, “Prisoners 
of Conscience in the U.S.S.R: Their 
Treatment and Conditions.” The 
second is a powerful article by Eric 
Morgenthaler which appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal of April 30, 1980, 
entitled, “A Bleak Picture of Dissent 
In Soviet Union.” 
The information follows: 


AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHES MAJOR 
REPORT ON SOVIET PRISONERS OF CON- 
SCIENCE 


Amnesty International today (Tuesday 29 
April 1980) published a detailed account of 
the way Soviet authorities use hunger, 
forced labour and dangerous drugs to 
punish imprisoned dissenters. 

The descriptions are in a comprehensive 
200-page report, Prisoners of Conscience in 
the USSR: Their Treatment and Condi- 
tions.” A revised and up-dated version of a 
report first published in 1975, the new edi- 
tion includes much recent evidence of the 
abuse of psychiatry for political repression 
and an analysis of Soviet law as applied to 
nonconformists. 

In the four years between publication of 
the first edition and preparation of the 
second in mid-1979, Amnesty International 
learned of more than 400 people newly im- 
prisoned or similarly restricted for exercis- 
ing fundamental human rights. That total 
does not include those already imprisoned 
in 1975 or scores of new cases in recent 
months. 

The international human rights organiza- 
tion believes that there are many more pris- 
oners of conscience than those of whom it 
knows. The real number is veiled by official 
censorship, secrecy and the threat of retali- 
ation against those who speak out against 
political imprisonment. 

Punishment may take the form of a sen- 
tence to a labour camp or prison, confine- 
ment to a psychiatric hospital where the 
inmate has even fewer rights than in prison, 
exile to a remote part of the Soviet Union or 
banishment from the “offender's” home 
area. 

Among the cases documented in the 
report are people punished for criticizing of- 
ficial policies, trying to defend the rights of 
others, complaining to the authorities about 
individual problems, holding unauthorized 
religious meetings, trying to leave the coun- 
try, and even, in the case of Crimean Tar- 
tars, trying to return to their homeland 
within the USSR. A major category of polit- 
ical prisoners is made up of activists for the 
rights of national and ethnic groups. 

The report quotes Soviet laws and official 
interpretations of them to show how the 
rights of expression and association can be 
used only to support approved viewpoints. It 
also shows, however, how Soviet courts re- 
peatedly violate even these restrictive laws 
in order to punish dissenters. 

Under the law against “anti-Soviet agita- 
tion and propaganda”, for instance, proof is 
required that the accused acted with the in- 
tention of undermining the Soviet system, 
or knew he was spreading slanderous false- 
hoods. In practice, courts ignore this re- 
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quirement and convict for the mere expres- 
sion of opinion. 

Amnesty International still has not heard 
of a single case in which a Soviet court has 
acquitted anyone charged with a political or 
religious offence. 

The report includes detailed descriptions 
of the way hunger is used as an instrument 
of policy and punishment in prisons and 
labour camps, based on the accounts of pris- 
oners and ex-prisoners, as well as official 
texts. 

It describes the “standard diet” reported 
by prisoners in corrective labour camps, in 
which most political prisoners serve their 
sentences. Consisting in large part of rye 
bread, with limited amounts of meat, fish 
and other basic foods, this provides some 
2,500 calories and 65 grams of protein. But 
hunger is increased as punishment for in- 
fractions of prison discipline, such as delib- 
erate” or “malicious” failure to fulfill work 
targets. Prisoners in punishment cells get 
only 1,300 to 1,400 calories and some 38 
grams of protein every other day, with only 
bread, hot water and salt on the intervening 
days. If they continue to work, they get the 
1,300 to 1,400 calorie diet every day. 

According to international health stand- 
ards, a man working very actively requires 
between 3,100 and 3,900 calories a day, and 
a protein intake of one gram for every kilo 
of body weight. 

The illnesses caused by this kind of diet 
are often compounded by inadequate medi- 
cal care, Prisoners suffering from chronic 
hunger and straining to meet output targets 
in the heavy labour often assigned to them 
are particularly vulnerable to accidents. 
Lack of investment in safety equipment in- 
creases the danger in such typical tasks as 
quarrying or using wood or metal cutting 
machines, 

From the moment prisoners are sentenced 
they face what many have described as one 
of the harshest parts of their punishment: 
transport in overcrowded train wagons or 
vans, often without adequate food or water, 
and stopovers in damp, dirty transit cells, 
and exposure to attack by criminal prison- 
ers. 

The report makes use of a great deal of 
recent evidence on the way pyschiatric con- 
finement is used against political and reli- 
gious dissenters, much of it collected by 
human rights activists in the Soviet Union. 

People who tried to bring complaints to 
government offices are reported to have 
been taken directly from the reception 
rooms of those offices to confinement in 
psychiatric hospitals, sometimes without 
even being seen first by a psychiatrist. 

Under the law, an official diagnosis of 
“mental illness” is not grounds for confine- 
ment; it must be proved that the individual 
is dangerous to himself or others. In case 
after case involving dissenters, however, the 
courts and psychiatric authorities make no 
effort to show that the victims are violent 
or dangerous. 

The report describes the vague definitions 
of “schizophrenia” used by official psychia- 
trists in these cases. It quotes a psychiatrist 
who explained in court that a dissenter's 
“delirium” was shown by “anti-Soviet” be- 
haviour. Asked by the defence counsel, 
What form did his delirium take?” the psy- 
chiatrist replied, “He did not respond to cor- 
rection.” 

Once confined, prisoners of conscience are 
treated indiscriminately and routinely with 
powerful drugs which have dangerous side- 
effects when used this way. These drugs, in- 
cluding potent tranquillizers, are adminis- 
tered as punishment and as a form of pres- 
sure on dissenters to renounce their views. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Insulin shock treatment is one of these pun- 
ishments. 

Much of the harshest treatment is inflict- 
ed on those sent to special psychiatric hos- 
pitals, where some prisoners have been 
known to have been kept for decades. These 
hospitals are under the direct authority of 
the Internal Affairs Ministry (MVD), rather 
than the health authorities. Criminal pris- 
oners are recruited to serve as orderlies in 
them. Arbitrary and sometimes fatal beat- 
ings have been reported repeatedly from 
these institutions. “By all accounts,” says 
the report, “not only the criminal orderlies 
but also administrative and medical staff 
have ferociously beaten helpless and non- 
violent inmates.” 

The report says that more than 100 
people were known to have been forcibly 
confined to psychiatric hospitals for exercis- 
ing human rights in the four years since the 
1975 edition, joining many others whose 
confinement began earlier. In the months 
leading up to publication, Amnesty Interna- 
tional has continued to hear of new cases. 


A BLEAK PICTURE or DISSENT IN SOVIET 
UNION 


Nadezhda Gaidar suffered from “nervous 
exhaustion brought on by her search for 
justice,” the Soviet psychiatric authorities 
explained. What that means is that she 
spent a lot of time in government offices, 
trying to register complaints. 

Alexander Komarov was plagued by “psy- 
chopathy with tendency to litigation.” Mik- 
hail Kukobaka with a “mania for recon- 
structing society.” Alexander Voloshchuk 
with “schizophrenia with religious delir- 
ium,” 

So those Soviet citizens, dissidents all, 
were adjudged mentally ill—and shipped off 
to the “special” psychiatric hospitals that 
the Soviet Union reserves for patients who 
represent “a special danger to society.” And 
there, their prospects were truly frighten- 
ing. 

“When they brought Leonid Ivanovich 
into the visiting room, it was impossible to 
recognize him,” wrote the wife of one dissi- 
dent, Leonid Plyushch, who was being 
“treated” at one hospital with a powerful 
tranquilizer (and who later was exiled to the 
West). “His eyes were full of pain and 
misery, he spoke with difficulty and broken- 
ly, frequently leaning on the back of the 
chair in search of support. His effort at self- 
control was evident as from time to time he 
closed his eyes, trying to carry on a conver- 
sation and to answer questions. 

“But his inner strength was exhausted. 
Leonid Ivanovich began to gasp, to awk- 
wardly unbutton his clothing . . his face 
was convulsed and he got cramps in his 
hands and legs.... It was evident that 
from time to time he lost his hearing. 
Leonid Ivanovich could not control himself, 
and it was he who asked that the meeting 
be ended 10 minutes ahead of time. They 
took him away.” 


It should come as no surprise that the So- 
viets don’t treat dissidents with kid gloves. 
Or that they use psychiatry as a tool of 
punishment. Or that their prisons are harsh 
and horrible places, where people are under- 
fed and overworked. 

Still, Ammesty International's first major 
look since 1975 at conditions in the Soviet 
Union, released yesterday, brings all the 
strands together into one extraordinary 
whole. Drawing on official Soviet sources as 
well as accounts by prisoners and those 
close to them, Amnesty paints a bleak, dis- 
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couraging picture of a surreal system in 
which a political or religious dissenter has 
little chance against an almighty state. The 
title of Amnesty’s report is Prisoners of 
Conscience in the U.S.S.R.: Their Treat- 
ment and Condition.” 

Amnesty—an independent human-rights 
organization, which won the 1977 Nobel 
Peace Prize—says it knows of “more than 
400 people” who were newly imprisoned in 
the U.S.S.R. for political or religious rea- 
sons in the four years ended last May 31, 
and “more than 100“ who were forcibly con- 
fined to psychiatric hospitals. It says its ac- 
counting is far from complete”—because of 
such problems as censorship and the threat 
of arrest to people publicizing such matters. 
(Amnesty's figures don't include the scores 
of arrests since last fall, when the Soviet au- 
thorities began a sweep of dissidents of 
every stripe—apparently partly in prepara- 
tion for the Olympics.) 

Amnesty charges that Soviet political 
trials “more closely resemble ‘show trials’ 
than serious attempts to determine guilt or 
innocence.” It says it “still has not heard of 
a single case in which a Soviet court has ac- 
quitted someone charged with political or 
religious offenses.” It cites the “outright 
persecution” of some lawyers who defended 
political clients too effectively. 

The cases themselves often seem to be 
constructed with mirrors. Yuliya Okulova, a 
poet from Leningrad, was sentenced in 1976 
to five years’ internal exile for systemati- 
cally writing and distributing- in written 
form fabrications known to be false which 
defame the Soviet state and social system.” 
Among the evidence were poems and draw- 
ings which, the indictment said, “contained 
the deliberately false fabrication that free- 
dom of speech, the press and creative art 
are absent in the U.S.S.R.” In other words, 
because freedom of speech exists, it’s a 
crime to say that it doesn't. 

Amnesty scores the Soviet correctional 
system, saying inmates face “a regime of 
chronic hunger, inadequate medical care, 
and difficult, often dangerous compulsory 
labor.” Hunger, it says, is “mandatory” 
under “official policy”; it mentions one 
labor camp where women prisoners were al- 
lowed a small flower garden, but were ex- 
pressly forbidden to grow any vegetables in 
it. 


> * ° > . 


One of the worst parts of the process is 
often the transportation of prisoners to 
their camps, prisons or places of exile. It's 
usually by van or train, and conditions nor- 
mally are nightmarish. Amnesty includes 
prisoners’ accounts of one notorious train 
transit—which took place during a heat 
wave in July 1972. 

“Fifteen people in a sleeping compart- 
ment,” one report begins. “Everybody 
bathed in sweat. Food spoiled. For two days 
they did not take prisoners to the lavatory. 
People had to use the corridors.. . The 
windows were sealed shut. Only at the end 
of the deportation did they open the win- 
dows a little, but it did not help. People 
were lying naked on the floor. Dirt. Stink. 
Suffocation. One man died during the de- 
portation. It was a terrible torture.” 

The study makes worthwhile reading for 
anyone concerned about the price of dissent 
under a totalitarian regime. Or for anyone 
who's simply interested- in the tragically 
absurd—for, in so many ways, that’s what 
the Soviet system is. 

Thus, a psychiatrist, in committing an ap- 
parently sane and healthy dissident to a 
mental hospital, assures a court that “the 
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absence of symptoms of an illness cannot 
prove the absence of the illness itself.” 

Or, in another case, this exchange: 

Defense counsel: “In what way was the be- 
havior of Rozhdestvoy delirious?” 

Expert: “All his remarks and his behavior 
bore the mark of anti-Soviet views.” 

Defense counsel: “What form did his delir- 
ium take?” 

Expert: “He did not respond to correc- 
tion.“ 


AMERICAN CITIZENS ABROAD 


HON. BILL ALEXANDER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, 
today I would like to finish inserting 
the issues which affect Americans 
living and working abroad as defined 
by an organization known as American 
Citizens Abroad. 

These businessmen and women have 
the capability to visibly affect the 
trade deficits which face our Nation 
by their presence and reliance of 
American goods and services in the 
countries where they work. 

I hope that in the future the Con- 
gress can make these people more 
competitive in the world trade arena. 

The material follows: 


Issux No. 61 


Short title: Discriminatory Preference to 
Some American Citizens in Conferring Citi- 
zenship on Adopted Children Abroad. 

Summary of the problem: Section 323 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, which 
establishes the conditions under which a 
child adopted by an American citizen 
abroad can acquire American citizenship, 
makes a distinction between two classes of 
American citizens living abroad. 

One class, including those in the Armed 
Forces, employed by the U.S. Government, 
research institutions, U.S. companies, inter- 
national organizations, or serving as minis- 
ters or priests, is given the opportunity of 
having children adopted abroad acquire 
American citizenship without any prior resi- 
dence in the United States by the child. The 
other class, containing all others including 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, consultants, ar- 
chitects and poets, etc. is not given the same 
rights. Children adopted by the underprivi- 
leged class cannot obtain American citizen- 
ship while the parent is abroad and before 
the child has lived for two years in the 
United States. 

This discrimination can lead to very diffi- 
cult problems for the American citizen 
parent and for the child abroad. It is not 
clear how the United States benefits from 
this discrimination. 

ACA's question: Why are some American 
citizens, and their adopted children, given 
more benefits abroad than others? Why are 
not all U.S. citizens abroad equal before the 
law in terms of being able to give U.S. citi- 
zenship to their adopted children? What 
definition of equity makes such discrimina- 
tion necessary, or justified? 


Issue No. 62 
Short title: International Competitive 
Handicaps Caused by American Citizenship 
Laws. 
Summary of the problem: There are a 
number of professions that are closed to 
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American citizens living in foreign coun- 
tries. In some countries, one must have local 
citizenship to practice law. In others, one 
must be a local citizen to practice medicine, 
or accept a post as a professor in the Univer- 
sities. 

Under present American law, if an Ameri- 
can citizen acquires another nationality, for 
whatever reason, he is subject to loss of his 
American nationality. 

A number of countries against whom the 
United States competes in the major mar- 
kets of the world do not have such stringent 
laws. England, for example, allows its citi- 
zens to acquire another nationality and still 
remain English. Switzerland has a similar 
practice. France will tolerate a number of 
instances of voluntary acquisition of a 
second nationality without loss of French 
citizenship. 

ACA's question: Is it really in the best in- 
terest of the United States to have such a 
strict policy concerning the acquisition of 
another nationality? If an American citizen 
is living abroad and wants to practice a pro- 
fession whose foreign qualifications require 
the acquisition of another nationality, why 
must it.be assumed that the individual does 
not retain loyalty to the United States if he 
acquires a second nationality? America loses 
some of its best, and most talented citizens 
this way. Is it really necessary? And if so, 
why? 


Issux No. 63 


Short title: Additional Tax Problems for 
Overseas Americans. 

Summary of the problems: In addition to 
the various taxation issues already men- 
tioned which afflict overseas Americans, 
there are two other problems that also need 
to be addressed because of their impact on 
American competitiveness abroad. 

The first problem comes from the U.S. 
policy of taxing overseas unearned income. 
The United States is the only major country 
of the Free World that taxes the overseas 
unearned income of its overseas citizens. 
Many in the United States feel that this is 
perfectly proper. Yet, those who suffer 
severe hardship from this tax practice are 
those usually who have worked to accumu- 
late a nestegg for retirement. Overseas retir- 
ees, living mainly on the fruit of such capi- 
tal accumulation are treated much worse 
under present U.S. law than those earning 
an income abroad. Sections 911 or 913 give 
some relief from U.S. taxes for those abroad 
by recognizing extraordinary overseas costs 
of living, housing, etc, There are no similar 
provisions giving any relief for unearned 
income. 

The impact of this unfortunate tax prac- 
tice of the United States is so severe in some 
cases that overseas Americans who are 
about to retire must seriously consider 
abandoning their U.S. citizenship and ac- 
quiring another nationality merely to. be 
able to survive economically during their 
last years of life. 

The second problem is of a different 
nature. The United States defines overseai 
taxpayer status either on the basis of an in- 
dividual having been abroad for an entire 
tax year, or having been abroad for seven- 
teen out of eighteen consecutive months 
under the physical presence test. It should 
be readily apparent that this second defini- 
tion of eligibility for relief from U.S. taxes 
for work abroad can cause very serious com- 
plications for Americans working abroad. 

Take the case of an individual in a high 
technology company who, in order to shel- 
ter some of his income from double tax- 
ation, must remain physically outside of the 
United States for seventeen out of eighteen 
months. His mobility in terms of direct con- 
tact with his colleagues at home is seriously 
impeded. Or take an architect, or engineer, 
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or anyone else whose work abroad might re- 
quire frequent contact with his company at 
home. 

There are always good reasons for adopt- 
ing rules such as those concerning the over- 
seas taxation of Americans. The difficulty is 
that there are also dangerous side-effects 
that can destroy the economic health of in- 
dividual Americans, their employers, and 
the entire United States. 

ACA's question: In its quest to ensure that 
there can be no possible abuse of the U.S. 
tax system, and to ensure the maximum 
possible colléction of revenue from Ameri- 
cans abroad, a number of unfortunate tax 
practices have been adopted. We wonder if 
this has not become an intense process of 
straining our gnats and swallowing camels? 

Citizens of other countries working 
abroad can help their home countries and 
still build up a capital and income base for 
their retirement years. The U.S. has chosen 
tax practices that will severely hurt any 
overseas American who would like to do the 
same thing. We doubt the wisdom of such 
practices. And, we wonder if the President 
and the Congress are really convinced that 
such practices are necessary? 

On the physical presence test practices of 
requiring an American -to stay out of the 
United States for seventeen out of every 
eighteen months, we recognize that this was 
a brilliant way to stop provocative abuse of 
the earlier laws by a few movie stars, but we 
also recognize that it places some absurd 
burdens on the vast majority of overseas 
Americans who are trying to do a job abroad 
in competition with those of other nation- 
alities. Consider also that it means that any 
company, American or foreign, will have 
much less difficulty sending employees of 
every nationality other than Americans to 
work with colleagues at their home compa- 
ny offices in the United States. We wonder 
at the wisdom of such policies. 

Finally, on this physical presence test, we 
wonder if the President or the Congress 
have taken account of the fact that here 
again we have set up some landmark cri- 
teria which are not used by any of the for- 
eign countries against whom we compete 
around the world. Indeed, to take the case 
of the United Kingdom, this country will 
give tax relief to any British resident if he is 
out of the U.K. for only one month during 
any tax year. The U.K. recognized the need 
to stimulate exports and was ready to give 
relief even to those domiciled at home for 
this stimulative purpose. We, on the con- 
trary, will not give any relief to those 
abroad less than one year, and stretch the 
period out to seventeen months for mini- 
mum qualification for relief for those who 
cannot claim a bonafide residence abroad. 

We are, and shall continue to be, paying 
dearly for such unenlightened policies. We 
hope the President will address these addi- 
tional two issues in the full new analysis of 
how we treat Americans living abroad. 


THE GREAT SURVIVABILITY 
DEBATE 


HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


@ Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, during 
the war hysteria of Afghanistan and 
Iran, I watched an intriguing yet 
frightening national dispute begin to 
take place. It can be called the great 
survivability debate. I do not use the 
word “great” lightly, for I feel this 
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public argument has an awesome rel- 
evance for each of us. 

One side says that survival will be 
impossible because there is no way to 
escape and no place to hide if a nucle- 
ar war is fought. Proponents of this 
theory feel that our only salvation is 
total disarmament. Civil defense, they 
say, is “senseless.” A second side 
argues that to even talk about surviva- 
bility is admitting that we are consid- 
ering nuclear war as a winnable option. 
These people usually subscribe to the 
assured destruction theory, which re- 
quires the populations in the United 
States and the Soviet Union to be vul- 
nerable to each other's missiles. Many 
think this vulnerability will prevent a 
nuclear exchange. Opponents of this 
philosophy call it a mutual hostage re- 
lationship or mutual assured destruc- 
tion (MAD). There is a third view- 
point. This position is that worldwide 
nuclear disarmament probably is not 
going to occur anytime soon, unfortu- 
nately, but it is possible to save human 
lives and survive a nuclear exchange. 
Proponents say we must take immedi- 
ate steps to install a viable national 
civil defense system. 

I accept the third position and, for 
the most part, I reject the first two 
views. 

A group of Harvard and Boston area 
doctors espouse the “no place to hide” 
belief. They held a symposium at 
Cambridge, Mass., in February of this 
year and said civil defense is useless 
and there is not much we can do to 
protect ourselves. Many of those who 
argue that survivability is a direct 
course to holocaust are usually the 
same people who strongly criticized 
Presidential candidate George Bush’s 
remarks following his January 24 in- 
terview with the Los Angeles Times. 
In that interview, Bush said it is possi- 
ble to survive a nuclear war. 

Although fascinating, the attitudes 
of these antisurvivalists are scarey. 
They insist that we give in to one of 
three grim choices—we have to 
become hostages or we must disarm or 
we will be forced to accept death by 
war. These prophets of extinction 
allow us no other alternatives. 

First, I would like to respond to 
those who say there is no way to 
escape a nuclear war and civil defense 
is useless. The truth is * * * there isa 
strong potential for surviving a nucle- 
ar confrontation, but it takes planning 
now, otherwise the predictions of the 
doomsayers could become a self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy. At this writing, I have 
knowledge of 15 major national stud- 
ies which conclude survival is possible, 
if we prepare ourselves. 


I am not offering a blow-by-blow ref- 
utation of the gruesome effects of a 
nuclear war already so graphically de- 
scribed by the Boston doctors. That is 
the last thing I intend to do, for I 
know what a nuclear attack could do 
to this country. However, I feel the 
Boston doctors and those who support 
their viewpoint are ignoring the reams 
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of information that conclude it is pos- 
sible to live through a nuclear war. By 
doing so, they are consequently ignor- 
ing the moral and strategic needs to 
survive. I would be ecstatic to see the 
planet rid itself of our nuclear Pando- 
ra’s box. But, I am also tempering this 
idealism with historical realism. Never 
in the written history of the world has 
a major nation voluntarily disarmed. 

The nuclear attack scenario dis- 
cussed at the Cambridge symposium 
assumes there is.a war without proper 
protection and evacuafion for the 
people. In other words, without civil 
defense. That is why their conclusions 
result in so many deaths and so much 
destruction. 

The Boston physicians also fail to 
point out that only a relatively small 
area of the United States would re- 
ceive direct hits. They concentrate on 
areas of impact, which, of course, will 
be devastated. However, most of the 
Nation will have to cope with radioac- 
tive fallout, a nuclear war effect we 
can survive once we overcome our ig- 
norance about the subject. A Decem- 
ber 1979 study by Dr. Roger Sullivan 
of System Planning Corp., a private 
research organization in Washington, 
probably comes closest to the truth, 
The report, titled “Survival During 
the First Year After a Nuclear 
Attack,” studied the effects on Ohio 
following several direct nuclear hits. It 
found that if no protective action were 
taken by the people there, only about 
20 percent would survive the initial 
blast and fallout. However, if a work- 
able civil defense program were in 
place prior to the attack, then about 
80 percent of the population of Ohio 
would live. This hand calculated find- 
ing is an independent confirmation of 
similar results obtained using large 
computer codes to study the effects 
for the United States as a whole. 

Life after such an attack in Ohio 
would be considerably more primitive 
and difficult than it is in the United 
States today. However, the only seri- 
ous threat to overall continued surviv- 
al there, if civil defense were effective, 
might be lack of food. Whether or not 
this would be a problem would depend 
on the attack season and other details. 
This uncertainty would be removed by 
stockpiling grain. 


Next, I would like to respond to 
those who say survivability of the 
people is a sure route to war. If Ameri- 
cans are not protected we are more 
likely to enter war simply because vul- 
nerable populations would be consid- 
ered attractive targets. The -Soviet 
Union does not believe in holding its 
people hostage under the mutual as- 
sured destruction theory as the United 
States does. This mutual deterrence 
only works if both sides subscribe to 
the theory, so as the Soviets increase 
their military.strength we are making 
Americans more vulnerable to a halo- 
caust and the world more likely to 
enter war. To accept a policy of na- 
tional nonsurvivability is subscribing 
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to a suicidal philosophy for all Ameri- 
cans. 

Man is a survivor. It is not his 
nature to throw his hands up in resig- 
nation and say all is lost, nor is it his 
inclination to stand idly by while his 
Government holds him and his family 
hostage to Soviet missiles. However, I 
wonder if he is not beginning to do 
both? Have we become so spoiled by 
our current lifestyles that anything 
less than luxury makes us gladly an- 
ticipate a quick death? Have we 
become so overwhelmed by the enor- 
mity of the nuclear threat that we 
have sheepishly allowed the Govern- 
ment to put our lives on the block 
with its mutual assured destruction 
policy? 

Those who contend there is no es- 
caping death unless we disarm or 
remain vulnerable for the purpose of 
deterrence are to be commended for 
the idealism buried within this pos- 
ture. While some of the facts are cor- 
rect, the bottomline of what they con- 
tend is dangerous. There are two addi- 
tional problems with their arguments. 
First, if we constantly hear that there 
is no way to survive a nuclear war as a 
nation and as a people we begin to be- 
lieve it. Our entire reason for living 
then comes dangerously close to be- 
coming hopelessness. Second, hope- 
lessness also becomes pervasive across 
the Nation when we understand. we 
are purposely being held hostage to 
Soviet nuclear bombs. I believe this 
kind of gloom has already started to 
take a firm hold on our minds. This is 
Jonestown on a massive national scale. 

I am the first-to admit that there 
are many uncertainties associated with 
civil defense, however, every credible 
study I have seen agrees that effective 
sheltering and/or evacuation can po- 
tentially save lives. So, my trump card 
in the great survivability debate, civil 
defense, offers hope, and a good 
chance for survival. The Boston doc- 
tors can offer the naive goal of disar- 
mament. The assured destruction ad- 
vocates can only offer our lives as hos- 
tages with a continuation of the 
mutual assured destruction philos- 
ophy.e 


ARREST OF REV. CHUN MING 
KAO IN TAIWAN 


HON. FORTNEY H. (PETE) STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, I join the 
many Americans protesting the arrest 
of Rev. Chun Ming Kao, general secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Church in 
Taiwan. As Senator Kennedy stated 
April 30, “Friends of Taiwan will 
simply not understand a judgment 
against this respected church leader.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have heard from the 
director for East Asia, National Coun- 
cil of Churches on this grave develop- 
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ment in Taiwan. Mr. Edwin Luidens 
sent me a copy of the following mes- 
sage sent to President Chiang Ching 
Kuo by Claire Randall, general secre- 
tary of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A: 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 

OF CHRIST IN U.S.A. 

President CHIANG CHING KUO, 
Office of President, 
Republic of China. 

The National Council of Churches in the 
United States of America is urged by its 
member denominations to express clearly 
their sorrow that your government escalat- 
ed pressure on the Presbyterian Church in 
Taiwan by arresting the Reverend Chun 
Ming Kao. Coerced confessions and public 
allegations against him will be totally inef- 
fective in breaking down the confidence and 
respect of the international Christian com- 
munity in Reverend Kao. His commitment 
to the welfare of all the people of Taiwan 
and his insistence on non-violent democratic 
processes in church and government and his 
support for your authority under the consti- 
tution are well known worldwide. We urge 
you to order your military and police au- 
thorities not to use coercive measures. We 
urge you to assure yourself that Reverend 
Kao is given due process under law during 
interrogation. We urge you to recognize 
that it is important for a secure and creative 
future of your country to have the active 
support and cooperative participation of 
persons like Reverend Kao and that he 
should therefore be released and restored to 
his duly elected position of leadership in the 
Presbyterian Church in Taiwan at the earli- 
est possible time. Because of our profound 
concern we would appreciate a reply as to 
how your government is dealing with these 
matters. 

WILLIAM HOWARD, 
President. 
CLAIRE RANDALL, 
General Secretary. 


WOMEN IN MANAGEMENT 
HON. CHRISTOPHER J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, May 3, 1980, I had the opportuni- 
ty to address a Women in Manage- 
ment seminar at Middlesex Communi- 
ty College. The following is the text of 
my remarks prepared for delivery: 


A LOOK AT THE 1980's: WOMEN IN 
TRANSITION 


As each of us looked back at the close of 
the decade of the seventies and mused over 
the prospects for the eighties, many specu- 
lated that the seventies represented the 
demise of the American dream; the end of 
an era of innocence, prosperity, and positive 
change. The Vietnam War, Watergate, the 
economy, and the more recent Iranian situa- 
tion all contributed to the assessment that 
the pervasive feelings among Americans 
were ones of frustration and disappoint- 
ment. 


The idea that things are bad and that 
they will only get worse—what President 
Carter has referred to as the malaise of the 
American people—is atypical of the Ameri- 
can attitude about itself over the years: 
Atypical of the history of American re- 
sponds to the worst of times—world wars, 
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depression, and civil strife. Our history 
shows us that in those times we as a nation 
coped with our problems, whether internal 
or external, because we had the knowledge 
and confidence that as individuals and as a 
country we would see things get better; we 
could put ourselves and the country back to 
work; we could resume our efforts to 
achieve our full potential. 

I do not believe in blind optimism. I do 
not want to suggest that we have not made 
mistakes in the past or that presently we 
are not faced with serious and difficult 
problems. But, I do suggest that we can face 
the tough issues and make the hard deci- 
sions on the domestic and international 
fronts, if we as a people have not lost our 
confidence—the spirit to rout out our prob- 
lems, mount the obstacles, and get back to 
business. 

I find the National attitude—the defeat- 
ism expressed by many here in Connecticut 
and across the Nation—ultimately more dis- 
tressing than any of the very serious prob- 
lems we are presently confronted with. The 
suggestion that we can't make the system 
work anymore—that it cannot effectively re- 
spond to domestic and international de- 
mands—is in itself debilitating. And, if left 
unchecked, or unchallenged, it could be ex- 
traordinarily destructive; more serious than 
the Watergate scandal and other incidents 
that may have given rise to such a crisis in 
faith. 

I believe that we can make government 
work. And, while perhaps frustrated, there 
are many Americans who are looking for 
and finding indications that, even in these 
difficult times, we can and are being self- 
critical and responding with effective, posi- 
tive social and political changes. 

I am confident that those of you gathered 
here today are a testimony to this view. 
Some of you are already involved in busi- 
nesses and government at the managerial 
level; but the majority of you are here to 
ferret out the ways and means to make your 
way in what was not too long ago a man's 
world.” 

It is this kind of willingness to go against 
the odds; to surmount the adversity; and to 
demand rightful change that is the corner- 
stone of our national heritage. It has 
brought us a long way, and I look for your 
support to rekindle the embers of our na- 
tional confidence. 

It is interesting that while the nay-sayers 
paint a bleak picture of the decade we have 
just left behind (again, I don't suggest that 
they had no cause to be critical), the 70's 
saw significant advances towards eliminat- 
ing job discrimination for women as well as 
for racial minorities and the elderly. In par- 
ticular, I am struck with the dramatic in- 
crease in the numbers of working women in 
this country in the last several years and 
the changes in the social and economic roles 
of women, which have accompanied the in- 
creased numbers. 

There was much to be disheartened about 
during the 70’s, but the unprecedented 
numbers of women entering the work force 
and the increased opportunities for occupa- 
tional mobility marked an exciting, new era 
for women in this country. 

I was personally saddened that the close 
of the 70’s did not see the passage of the 
Equal Rights Amendment. I strongly adhere 
to the belief that the Constitution must 
guarantee that “equality of rights under the 
law shall not be abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex.” 
And, I am still supportive of efforts to see 
the ratification of this amendment by 1982. 

Despite the fact that the amendment has 
not yet been ratified, committed men and 
women have made headway in increasing 
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equal employment opportunities. As you 
make your career decisions or career 
changes, you become part of the shift in the 
labor force, which has resulted, among other 
things, in the Bureau of Labor Statistics hav- 
ing to change out-dated terminology (such as 
the definition of a “head of household") and 
to create new and remodel old series and 
reports to provide new and specific data on 
working women. 


We all know that problems for women in 
the job market still exist, but “women and 
work” is far from a stagnant issue. For ex- 
ample, in 1948, there were 40 women per 100 
men in the work force; in 1979, this number 
rose to 73; and in 1980, it is projected that 
83 women will be in the force per 100 men. 

It is not surprising that the largest gain in 
the -work force has been among women 
under 35—the result, in part, of the post 
war baby boom. Likewise, 3 variety of social 
and economic changes have resulted in this 
generation of women largely opting for dif- 
ferent life patterns than their mothers: 
Women are now found in almost every job 
category listed in the National Census of 
Occupations. 

Many of the gains that have been made 
are already documented, while some of the 
impact of the changes wrought in the 70's 
will be manifest in the 80's. I know that 
each of you will be heartened to learn that 
the occupational gains in higher paying jobs 
for women occurred among managers and 
administrators. The seventies saw the per- 
centage of women managers and administra- 
tors rise from 16 percent to 25 percent; the 
percentage of professional and technical 
workers rise from 39 to 43 percent; and the 
percentage of craft workers rise from 3 to 6 
percent. Further, for the 2 million minority 
women entering the force in the 70's, there 
was a 95 percent growth for professional 
and technical workers, and their growth in 
managerial jobs was 160 percent. These are 
important achievements, but the numbers 
and percents should be even -greater and 
other goals of women in the work force 
remain unmet. 

As I am sure you are well aware, there 
still exists such problems as the earnings 
gap between men and women; the lack of 
sufficient occupational mobility; the need 
for more day care, more flex time, and more 
part time positions; and the need to further 
reduce sex-role stereotyping of jobs. 

This is only a partial list of unmet goals, 
but suffice it to say that the list is long. I 
am convinced, however, that the labor, con- 
cern, and involvement of women like your- 
selves will bear its fruits in the 80’s. But I 
cannot stress too much my concern to see 
your active involvement in making govern- 
ment responsive in this and other areas of 
importance to our future well being. I want 
to see that the political activity among 
women parallels their growth in the work 
force. 

I believe that we must have the active in- 
volvement of all our citizens, at all levels of 
government, if we are to turn around the 
growing sense that we as a nation and as in- 
dividuals are ineffective with a less than 
promising future. We may have become 
complacent in the 70's; we may have found 
it easier to turn inward, attempting to look 
out for number one, come what may. How- 
ever short of our national and self images 
we may hare fallen, we can accept as a chal- 
lenge of the 80's the reversal of this trend. 

Together, we can revitalize our hopes and 
dreams; we can lay the fears and specula- 
tions of the nay-sayers to rest. The time, 
effort, commitment, and sacrifice may be 
great, but no greater than the reward of 
sustaining our unique national spirit and 
way of life. 
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In closing, I would like to share with you 
part of one of my favorite poems, “Stopping 
by the Woods on a Snowy Evening,” by 
Robert Frost: “The woods are lovely, dark, 
and deep/But I have promises to keep/And 
miles to go before I sleep/And miles to go 
before I sleep.” I hope that his works might 
sustain you, as they often do me, as you 
begin the long haul of establishing your- 
selves in your respective professions; and, 
moreover, sustain us together in our effort 
to reinstate our national sense of ourselves 
as a nation that is forward-looking, and 
which sets our priorities and fulfills our best 
prophesies. 

Again, I want to wish you a productive 
day as you go to your workshops and future 
success in your careers, Thank you. 


EVANTHIA KOLLAS—ST. PARAS- 
KEVI “MOTHER-OF-THE-YEAR” 


HON. JEROME A. AMBRO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


Mr. AMBRO. Mr. Speaker, this 
Mother's Day, May 11, St. Paraskevi 
Greek Orthodox Church in Hunting- 
ton, N.Y., will pay honor to Evanthia 
Kollas as the “Mother-of-the-Year.” 
Mrs. Kollas’ poignant life story of 
courage and faith makes her an excel- 
lent choice for this tribute. 

Born in Greece approximately 70 
years ago, Mrs. Kollas was unable to 
bear children of her own as the result 
of a lack of medical treatment for a 
miscarriage shortly after her marriage 
to Michael Kollas. Poverty and una- 
vailability of proper health care also 
resulted in the amputation of her arm, 
when her village was invaded during 
World War II and she was injured by a 
bomb fragment. 

After the conclusion of the war, 
Evanthia and her husband, Michael, 
escaped from the Communists who 
had gained control of their village and 
settled in free Greece. Because of her 
handicap, Evanthia was in need of do- 
mestic help to assist with the house- 
hold chores. Knowing of-her need for 
a young woman old enough to take 
care of her personal needs, a friend 
told her about a 15-year-old girl, but 
brought a 5-year-old child to her in- 
stead. She knew that she was unable 
to care for herself, much less for a 
needy youngster, but Evanthia real- 
ized that the little girl had nothing 
and no one to care for her, so she de- 
cided to adopt her. 

In 1956, Evanthia, Michael, and 
their daughter came to America, as- 
sisted by the World Council of 
Churches which was funding similar 
emigration by many Greeks seeking to 
start a new life in the United States. 
Since coming to this country, 
Evanthia has immersed herself in the 
good works of St. Paraskevi Greek 
Orthodox Church and has assisted her 
daughter—now married—in raising her 
own family. To Evanthia Kollas, her 
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daughter, her family, and her religious 
faith have been the beacons which 
have guided her life. On this Mother’s 
Day, I am sure that my colleagues in 
the U.S. House of Representatives join 
with me and with the parishioners of 
St. Paraskevi Greek Orthodox Church 
in paying sincere tribute to this coura- 
geous-and dedicated “Mother-of-the- 
Year,” Evanthia Kollas. e 


SMALL BUSINESS: NEW YORK'S 
FORGOTTEN MAJORITY 


HON. HENRY J. NOWAK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


è Mr. NOWAK. Mr. Speaker, many 
people do not realize the contributions 
of small business to capital formation 
and job formation in this country. The 
National Science Foundation has con- 
cluded that small firms produce about 
24 times as many innovations per re- 
search and development dollar as large 
firms. This points up the fact that the 
future of the Nation’s economically 
depressed urban areas lies with the 
small business sector. 

In recognition of the contributions 
and potential of small business, the 
speaker of the New York State Assem- 
bly, Stanley Fink, issued a report on 
February 21, 1980, entitled “Small 
Business, New York's Forgotten Ma- 
jority.” 

Because of the interest of the Con- 
gress and the American people in this 
issue, I insert those sections of the 
report dealing with capital formation 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The 
material follows: 


SMALL Business: NEw YORK'S FORGOTTEN 
MAJORITY 


CAPITAL FORMATION 


A United States Small Business Adminis- 
tration report stated: “Small business is fre- 
quently undercapitalized and cannot obtain 
sufficient funds. The credit problems facing 
small businesses are frequently the result of 
the interaction between supply and demand 
for funds and the risk and return required 
by those investing in a small firm. To im- 
prove the lot of the entrepreneur in the 
debt market, steps must be taken to expand 
the sources of credit, reduce its cost and 
simplify the procedure for obtaining this es- 
sential commodity.” 

Small businesses are severely disadvan- 
taged in trying to obtain capital to launch a 
new venture or to simply expand. Large 
firms, typically, have access to the public se- 
curities market to raise capital. The accessi- 
bility of small businesses to the securities 
market has rapidly diminished, In the last 
decade, the number of small businesses ob- 
taining capital in the public securities 
market nationwide fell from 548 firms and 
$1.5 billion in new capital in 1969 to 29 firms 
and $110 million in new capital in 1977. 

Investment capital is increasingly under 
the control of large pension funds and the 
investment of these funds is governed by 
the Employee Retirement Income Security 
Act (ERISA). Its provisions, which are de- 
signed to protect pensioners from impru- 
dent investments, acts to exclude pension 
fund investment in small issues. As a recent 
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report to the U.S. Commerce Department 
summarized, “a conservative interpretation 
of these (ERISA) regulations requires the 
fund managers to limit their equity invest- 
ment to stocks of blue chip firms traded in 
large volumes on public exchanges.” This in 
effect excludes a vast pool of the nations 
wealth from being invested in small busi- 
nesses. 


Other problems which small businesses 
face in trying to obtain public investment 
include the following: 

(1) The average cost of stock registration 
for companies with less than $5 million 
assets was $122,000 in 1976. 

(2) Venture capital firms invested only 5 
percent of their new investments in 1975 in 
new ventures and 2 percent to first-round fi- 
nancing. Difficulty in recycling investment 
funds was cited as the primary cause. 

(3) The limitation of Regulation A offer- 
ings (stock offerings by small companies 
under a rule designed to facilitate the sale 
of securities by smaller companies) to 
$500,000 or less was cited as unrealistic be- 
cause of the difficulty in underwriting such 
& small issue. 

(4) The limitations that the SEC has de- 
veloped on the secondary sale of securities 
are probably more damaging to small busi- 
ness financing in the public securities mar- 
kets than the high cost of registration and 
the near disappearance of the private offer- 
ing exemption. 

Small businesses are also disadvantaged in 
borrowing to meet their debt capital needs. 
Small businesses frequently have higher 
risk factors due to their size and age. Banks 
frequently find, in addition, that a smaller 
loan is more expensive to make than a 
larger loan. Small businesses usually have 
to pay higher interest as a result. The prob- 
lem is exacerbated when monetary policy in 
an inflationary period results in a tight 
money market. 

Small business desperately needs access to 
‘capital in order to succeed in the present 
economic climate. In many cases, the lack of 
capital results in a small business folding or 
selling out to a large business. Improved 
access to capital is a necessary step in reduc- 
ing the negative effects of continued eco- 
nomic concentration. 


The following proposals are designed to 
foster such private sector capital formation 
and to increase the amount of capitai avail- 
able to small businesses. Most of the propos- 
als can be implemented at the state level, 
but others require federal action and in the 
other cases state action in the absence of 
federal action would have very little impact. 
The Division For Small Business should act 
as an advocate for New York’s small busi- 
a community in seeking such federal 
action. 


1. The exclusion from taxation of capital 
gains which result from job creating invest- 
ments in small business should be greater 
than the exclusion available on other capi- 
tal gains. The exclusion should be increased 
from 60% to 75% for capital gains realized 
from investments in independently owned 
firms of less than 500 employees and from 
60% to 90% for gains realized from invest- 
ments in such firms with less than 100 em- 
ployees. Such a special exclusion should 
apply only to stock held for a minimum of 
three years and it should be made clear that 
these rates apply only to job creating invest- 
ments and not to capital gains realized from 
the purchase and sale of real estate. These 
exclusion rates would either be the same or 
10% less at the state level depending on 
whether or not the overall New York State 
capital gains exclusion rate is changed. 

2. Taxation of capital gains should be de- 
ferred if the proceeds of a stock sale are re- 
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invested in a job creating small business 
within one year. 

3. Start-up loss “carry forward” provisions 
should be extended from 5 to 10 years. 

4. The Employee Retirement Income Se- 
curity Act (ERISA) should be amended by 
Congress to make clear that pension fund 
managers are permitted to invest up to five 
percent of pension fund assets in small 
firms as long as those investments are con- 
sidered sound. 

These proposals should have a significant 
impact on the investment capital available 
to small business. The capital gains rate 
change should make investments in small 
business a much more desirable investment 
and help offset the perceived risk of invest- 
ing in small businesses. This change, the 
capital gains deferral proposal and the pro- 
posed ERISA changes, would open up large 
sources of new small business investment. 
The ERISA proposal alone could have a po- 
tential impact of $25 billion since ERISA 
rules affect about $500 billion in potential 
investment capital. The “carry forward” 
proposal should help small businesses gen- 
erate additional capital through retained 
earnings. 6 


H.R. 2817—THE MILITARY RE- 
TIREMENT INCOME EQUITY 
ACT 


HON. PATRICIA SCHROEDER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, 
last week I circulated a “Dear Col- 
league” on my bill H.R. 2817, the Mili- 
tary Retirement Income Equity Act. 
The “Dear Colleague” was filled with 
facts and figures. However, the best 
argument for the bill lies in the hun- 
dreds of letter I have received. The 
facts and figures come to life. The fol- 
lowing is an example of one of these 
letters: 
San ANGELO, TEX., 
March 14, 1980. 

Re H.R. 2817 and H.R. 3677. 
Hon. PATRICIA SCHROEDER, 
Committee on Armed Service, U.S. House of 

Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE SCHROEDER: After 19% 
years of devoted faithful marriage to a 
career Air Force Master Sergeant, I was di- 
vorced from him simply because “he just 
didn’t want to be married anymore.” At a 
time when the children were getting older 
and we could spend more time with one an- 
other and begin to enjoy some of the bene- 
fits of our many years of military service, he 
chose not to be married! Because of his deci- 
sion and because he had made life unbear- 
able for our two children and myself, I was 
forced to give up everything I had sacrificed 
for and worked, side by side like a Trojan, 
with him to acquire. He walks away with 
what we both looked forward to having— 
what we both struggled for all those years. I 
am left with the care and raising of our two 
fine daughters, but nothing else tangible 
from almost 20 years of service to him and 
to my country. 

I cannot possibly tell you in one letter the 
good times and the hardships we shared, 
but let me assure you that they all were 
shared. But, let me give you a brief idea of 
what I gave up, generally most willingly, 
and then let you judge the equity of what I 
received. 

A National Merit Scholar, I married less 
than a year out of high school. For years, 
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my husband doggedly prevented me from 
going back to school. When he was not 
fighting me about education, we were either 


just coming from one station or getting 


ready to PCS to another duty station. 
Whatever the reason, there was never 
enough money for me to go to school. 
Twenty years after marriage I still do not 
have a degree though I am struggling three 
hours at a time to get it. I am now required 
to continue raising our two children on less 
salary than I could earn with a degree. 

I have lived in, and made a home in, ev- 
erything from an igloo to a sand dune, so to 
speak, to keep our family together. I did it 
willingly and I have no re; for it. I have 
burned wood to get hot water, poured clorox 
in my childrens’ bath water so they would 
not be infected by contaminated water, 
hammered the stopper down in a bathtub to 
keep the cockroaches from swarming by the 
thousands all over the house, drunk water 
in which, if left standing for 24 hours, 
“things” began to swim, watched my daugh- 
ter be depigmented by a rare fungus, accept- 
ed poor medical services at the hands of 
minimally trained doctors fresh out of medi- 
cal school, gotten up before dawn to light a 
fire in a freezing house so my husband 
would be warm when he got up an hour 
later, I have spent countless nights alone 
and afraid in a strange and foreign land 
while my husband kept his military vigil, 
held my screaming babies down while corps- 
men injected painful solutions into them so 
they could be with their daddy overseas, 
cooked meals at all hours of the day and 
night to meet my husband's, and the Air 
Force's schedule of shifts, slept when his 
shift schedule and the childrens’ schedules 
permitted and only allowed myself to get 
sick if it wouldn't upset the family routine! I 
have been both mother and father to two 
growing daughters. Because my husband 
was in Security Service, I was deprived of 
sharing in the experiences of clearly half of 
his life. I was forced to live in ghettos in the 
1960's because towns where we were sta- 
tioned designated certain areas for minor- 
ities. I was subjected to racial slurs and in- 
sults to be near my husband and make his 
life easier so he could perform his duties 
better. I have known loneliness, fear, frus- 
tration, discrimination, deprivation and my 
husband's serious „ much of it 
prompted by the “system” of mandatory 
beer calls and a fellowship of men who ex- 
pected to prove something by how much al- 
cohol they could consume. Psychological 
treatment was denied my husband because 
it might cause him to lose his security clear- 
ance, so the children and I paid the price of 
living with a man who needed help. With 
that help, my marriage might not have 
ended. 

While many other wives lived beyond 
their husband's earnings and were demand- 
ing of their earnings, causing the husbands 
to work second jobs, I scrimped and saved 
and made every stitch of clothing I wore 
(and some of his) so that he would not have 
to work a second job and could spend that 
precious time with our family. How many 
enlisted men or officers, for that matter, do 
you know who, in 20 years of service, never 
had to work a part-time job? I made his 
earnings do whatever they had to, no 
matter what I had to do without. When my 
husband's need to keep up with the Jones 
got the better of him, I was forced to quit 
school (I had just gone back) to take a full 
time job. I had to work twice as hard as 
some of the other workers because I had 
less education. 

After 18 years of marriage, we built and 
owned a lovely home. Every square inch of 
that house was specially selected as I 
thought we had finally put down our roots 
and I wanted my home, and his, to reflect 
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care and warmth and his pride. I raked and 
hoed in that yard—mowed and trimmed 
lawns and kept up this dream house—a 
house he convinced me we deserve though it 
took both our salaries to have and keep it. 
And the story goes on. 

Today, seven months after divorce, and 18 
months after his 20 year retirement date, I 
live in a tiny, dark apartment with our two 
daughters, still reeling from their father’s 
desertion and the realization of total rejec- 
tion as their father does not even pick up 
the phone to call them, despite the fact that 
he lives less than 2 miles away. The two al- 
leygy shots I had to take each week for sur- 
vival are a thing of the past. I cannot afford 
to pay a private physician for the allergy 
shots so I just go without, and I suffer. I 
have no yard to work in or home to keep for 
a husband. My salary was not enough to 
make the $451.00 home payments so the 
girls and I had to give up our lovely home. 
My ex-husband now has it. The children 
had to give up their dog, raised from a pup. 
Three of us now live on half the income 4 of 
us used to. 

The grocery bill is eating up my salary be- 
cause I no longer have commissary privi- 
leges, nor do the children (military regula- 
tions do not allow dependents residing with 
a non-eligible spouse to maintain their com- 
missary privileges.) I pay $45.00 per month 
for health care insurance, while his medical 
care is assured. I pay 30 percent more for 
household items because I do not have PX 
privileges. At an age when dental work be- 
comes increasingly more necessary, I must 
pay full cost in order to keep my teeth— 
while his dental care is discounted. At a 
time of my life when our lives could have 
been the most secure, I am again struggling 
for survival, functioning as mother and 
father to our. daughters, working every day- 
light hour and finding time to meet the 
needs of these extremely traumatized chil- 
dren, which are many and varied. 

As a final painful straw, I am back in 
court trying to get the 20 percent of my ex- 
spouse's retirement which was awarded at 
the time of the divorce. (I am actually enti- 
tled to 2.7 percent—but once again I com- 
promised in an effort to be fair and facili- 
tate the divorce proceedings). To date, I 
have not received a dime of that entitle- 
ment! I feel certain the judge will not hold 
him in contempt of court as debt is not a 
contemptible matter according to the Texas 
Family Code, I can only hope for some sort 
of equitable judgment or that he will sign 
another amended set of court orders promis- 
ing to begin payment at some future date. 
With his record of broken promises, I do not 
hold out much hope for that. Instead, I see 
a continuing struggle, year after year, to try 
to obtain what is legally and morally mine 
and ever mounting legal fees. I am being 
robbed as surely as someone came into my 
home each month and took the $117.00 di- 
rectly from me and I have little or no re- 
course in the law. 

I worked hard during those 19% years. I 
sacrificed a great deal in the service of my 
country. I served with honor and pride. Had 
it not been for me and our family, my ex- 
spouse has often said he would not have re- 
mained in service nor would he have worked 
so diligently at his job. On my office wall I 
proudly display my retirement certificate, 
presented to me immediately after he re- 
ceived his. 

Please help me and thousands of other 
women like me to get what is ours by law, 
Please support H.R, 2817 proposed by Rep. 
Pat Schroeder and H.R. 3677, which is the 
Hance bill, and any other legislation that 
will provide for a fair apportionment of the 
military retirement pay. These bills are not 
retroactive and, therefore, may exclude tens 
of thousands of women, but it is a start in 
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the only decent direction. They do need to 
be retroactive at least to a certain specified 
date. 

Should you need my testimony, or a fur- 
ther explanation of the torment and injus- 
tice I have suffered, I offer it willingly. 

Sincerely yours, 
CELESTE STANTON LUSBY.®@ 


UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK AND 
SMALL CITIES PROGRAM 


HON. JIM LLOYD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


@ Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to bring to my colleagues’ atten- 
tion the work of United California 
Bank at helping to ward off at home 
the financial malaise characterized by 
the cities of New York and Cleveland. 
As a strong member of California’s 
business community, United California 
Bank felt a responsibility for the fi- 
nancial health of the cities in which 
its employees and their families live 
and work and embarked on the “Small 
Cities Program.” The plan involved 
borrowing financial and managerial 
talents from business, academia, and 
Government and sending the team to 
a volunteer city to work with its offi- 
cials. 

I am happy to say that a city in my 
district, Montclair, took advantage of 
the concept and invited a small cities 
team to help on implementing the 
city’s objectives of desirable industry 
growth, orderly residential develop- 
ment, and expansion of the retail area. 

Working with Montclair officials, 
the small cities team set up a work 
productivity program for city employ- 
ees. Service level budgeting was imple- 
mented, and midrange planning was 
begun to identify Montclair’s special 
needs and levels of services. In addi- 
tion, a financial planning program was 
developed for the police department, 
as an example for other departments 
to follow. The work took over 8 
months and almost 1,500 hours—all at 
no expense to the Montclair taxpay- 
er—and turned the city’s hopes for the 
future into blueprint. 

United California Bank’s program is 
a model. Similar work is underway in 
the Seattle area, and the California 
Roundtable plans to extend the pro- 
gram to a variety of local government 
units. 

I congratulate UCB on its efforts 
and for illustrating that business and 
the private sector do have a lot in 
common—the future. 


THREAT TO THE CANAL 
HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


è Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, 
troubles continue to mount over the 
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Panama Canal Treaties and our Gov- 
ernment continues to act as though 
these problems will all go away if 
everyone pretends not to notice. How- 
ever, a 48-hour strike is not a laughing 
matter when it closes the Panama 
Canal down. Therefore, I commend 
this recent editorial from the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch of April 28, 
1980, to the attention of my colleagues 
who are interested in how the Panama 
Canal Treaties are doing: 


THREAT TO THE CANAL 


A scant two years since the ratification of 
the treaties ceding immediate sovereignty 
over the Panama Canal Zone and eventual 
control over the canal itself to the Republic 
of Panama, Panama's left-wing government 
is flinging threats of violence as part of a 
campaign to flout legitimate American ef- 
forts to protect U.S. interests in the water- 
way. President Jimmy Carter's response to 
the newest threat to the canal meanwhile 
has been blandly accommodating to the 
blusters of the Panamanian dictatorship. 


Panamanian President Aristides Royo in 
January sent Mr. Carter a vitriolic letter de- 
nouncing ás “unacceptable” and “illegal” 
the implementing legislation for the canal 
transfer treaties, approved by Congress and 
signed by Mr. Carter last fall. By only a 
matter of days, the Royo letter’s dispatch 
was followed by a Panamanian labor strike 
that shut down the canal for 48 hours. The 
walkout, supported by Panamanian commu- 
nists and the regime of Gen. Omar Torrijos 
and President Royo, was the most serious 
deliberate disruption in the history of the 
waterway. Given the tenor of the govern- 
ment in Panama City, it very well may be an 
omen of troubles to come. 


The Royo letter, following upon two earli- 
er protests against the implementing legisla- 
tion while it was still being considered by 
Congress, denounced a number of Congress’ 
stipulations regarding the Panama Canal 
Commission, the joint U.S.-Panamanian au- 
thority that is to operate the canal until 
1999, when Panama will take over oper- 
ations entirely. Among the provisions of 
American law that Mr. Royo called “illegal” 
and “unacceptable” were those giving the 
American Defense secretary authority over 
the American commissioners and the Ameri- 
can Congress approval power over the com- 
mission’s budget. Other Panamanian objec- 
tions include a requirement that Panama- 
nian members of the commission abide by 
the same code of conduct as American mem- 
bers. 


In pressing for his demands, the Panama- 
nian president used rhetoric common to his 
country’s variety of “diplomacy”: the threat 
of violence. “Our nation,” wrote Mr. Royo, 
“has not waged from 1904 to 1977 a tena- 
cious struggle, leading to the sacrifice of 
blood ... so that the important achieve- 
ments of the recent treaty will be denied it 
. . - İf such a denial is maintained, the pres- 
ent and future generations, no doubt, will 
also struggle.” 


Early last month, fully two months after 
President Royo sent his open letter to Presi- 
dent Carter, Virginia’s Sen. Harry F. Byrd 
Jr. asked to see Mr. Carter's reply and.sug- 
gested making it public. The White House 
thereupon told an astonished Mr. Byrd that 
no answer to the Royo communiqué yet had 
been prepared. A week later, Sen. Byrd was 
offered a copy of Mr. Carter’s reply to Presi- 
dent Royo but was told it would not be 
made public for reasons of “executive privi- 
lege.” Mr. Byrd refused to accept the letter 
under such a condition. Five days after- 
wards the letter was released. 
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The formerly “privileged” communication 
from the U.S. president to the Panamanian 
president turned out to be nothing but a 
stew of generalities, addressing not one of 
Mr. Royo's many specific complaints. The 
tone of the letter was blandly conciliatory, 
answering the Panamanian's violent threat 
with the sort of pablum one might expect a 
junior congressional aide to scribble for his 
boss in the hope of mollifying a cranky con- 
stituent. 

“Your comments and observations on var- 
ious aspects of the Panama Canal treaties of 
1977 and the related implementing legisla- 
tion were interesting and useful,’ Mr. 
Carter wrote to the hostile Panamanian 
leader. “We are giving them most careful 
consideration.” Beyond this, Mr. Carter said 
nothing more substantive than that he 
would consider submitting some of Pana- 
ma’s complaints to Congress next year—con- 
veniently after the U.S. election. He advised 
Mr. Royo that “many of the problems that 
have arisen so far, however, do not appear 
to be the result of legislative requirements, 
and so we need not wait for legislative 
action to address them.” 

It takes no geopolitical genius to infer 
from the Carter-Royo correspondence that 
the State Department’s Gang That Couldn't 
Troubleshoot Straight is set to stalk once 
again in Central America, and that when it 
fires, not enemy interests but those of the 
United States may be expected to be in- 
jured. The president appears to be prepar- 
ing to maneuver around both Congress and 
popular opinion in order to make conces- 
sions that he hopes might dull the Panama- 
nian appetite for blood. Mr. Carter should 
not be allowed to get away with any such 
maneuvers and concessions.@ 


DISAPPEARANCE IN EL 
SALVADOR 


HON. TOM HARKIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


@ Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
that the violence and terror and 
unrest in El Salvador has claimed yet 
another victim. I would like to take 
this opportunity to express my regret 
and concern over the disappearance of 
Rene Tamsen, a correspondent for a 
Washington, D.C., radio station, 
WHUR, who was working in San Sal- 
vador. Mr. Tamsen is a permanent 
U.S. resident whose sister is a U.S. citi- 
zen. 

I urge the U.S. Department of State 
to continue its efforts to secure Rene 
Tamsen’s whereabouts. I commend 
Ambassador Bob White for his efforts 
to locate Mr. Tamsen, and I urge the 
Government of El Salvador to cooper- 
ate with efforts to return Rene 
Tamsen safely to his family in the 
United States. 


SUPPORT MOUNTS FOR CAPITAL 
COST RECOVERY ACT 


HON. JAMES R. JONES 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


è Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the mandate, in support of 
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the Capital Cost Recovery Act, from 
the people and the business communi- 
ty of America continues to grow. T find 
myself in the enviable position of 
being able to name nearly 300 of my 
colleagues who have voiced their sup- 
port through cosponsorship of this 
legislation. Just as important, though, 
are the endorsements I have received 
from businesses, small and large, and 
trade associations all over the UI ed 
States. 

None of those endorsements pleases 
me more than the one I have most re- 
cently received. The Industrial Re- 
search Institute, a vital and active or- 
ganization which represents 250 im- 
portant companies, has endorsed H.R. 
4646 in a letter from their president, 
Mr. Jason M. Salsbury of American 
Cyanamid Co. The IRI recognizes the 
need for improved capital formation 
and productivity that its member com- 
panies feel. Passage of H.R. 4646 is 
necessary to the realization of this es- 
sential economic goal. 

The beneficial ripple effect of this 
legislation, Mr. Speaker, cannot, of 
course. be exactly foretold. But its 
profound effect, for the good, on the 
American economy is suggested by Mr. 
Salsbury’s letter. We know this bill 
will improve capital formation, in- 


crease productivity, and create jobs. In 
this one case, as Mr. Salsbury attests, 
it would provide a climate for in- - 
creased technology, resulting in even 
more benefits for the American econo- 
my. When you multiply this by the 


thousands of industries to be affecied, 
the result is almost overwhelming. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 4646 is a beacon 
in the blanketing fog of a sagging 
American economy. I urge my col- 
leagues to seek that beacon and to 
follow it. Its light will lead them safely 
past the rocky shoals, into the safe 
harbor of a sound economy. I call for 
swift enactment of this legislation. I 
commend the words of Mr. Salsbury to 
the attention of my colleagues. The 
letter follows: 

INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, INC., 

New York, N.Y., April 3, 1980. 
Hon. James R. JONES, 
House of Representatives, Cannon House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Jones: The Industrial Research 
Institute (I. R. I.) is comprised of 250 U.S. 
member companies who represent about 85 
percent of all industrially-funded U.S. in- 
dustrial research and development. Late last 
year, the I. R. I. published a formal position 
statement on government economic policies 
to stimulate industrial innovation which we 
believe is relevant. to current tax policy 
issues before the Congress. 

I.R.I. believes that inflation and other un- 
certainties in the investment environment 
have produced critical disincentives in our 
tax system for industrial innovation. These 
disincentives in our tax system for industri- 
al innovation. These disincentives are dis- 
couraging capital investments of the type 
necessary to translate the results of success- 
ful research and development into the new 
products and processes essential to produc- 
tivity growth, control of inflation, and inter- 
national competitiveness. 

I. R. I. strongly favors federal actions to in- 
crease the rate of capital formation. To this 
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end, our position statement includes the rec- 
ommendation that present tax regulations 
should be modified to allow for accelerated 
depreciation allowances for plant and equip- 
ment. We therefore applaud the actions 
that you and your colleagues are taking to 
enact legislation to improve capital recovery 
allowances, 

I feel certain that passage of your bill, HR 
4646, would produce substantial and imme- 
diate improvement in the rate of diffusion 
of advanced technology into the productive 
base of our economy, improve the rate of 
productivity growth, and contribute impor- 
tantly to the long-term control of inflation. 

Sincerely, 
Jason M. SALSBURY, 
President, Industrial 
Research Institute, Inc. 


PERCEPTIONS 
HON. TOM HARKIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1980 


è Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Tuesday, April 29, a newspaper 
column written by Rosalie Yacknin 
appeared in my hometown newspaper, 
the Ames, Iowa, Daily Tribune. The 
title of the column was “Perceptions.” 
It could just as easily have been enti- 
tled “Dirty Tricks,” 

Ms. Yacknin’s column demonstrates, 
by quoting from a speech given by 
Steve Roberts, the State chairman of 
the Republican Party in Iowa, the 
lengths to which the minority party is 
willing to go in straining reality and 
credulity in order to get its candidates 
elected. 


I, for one, believe Ms. Yacknin—and 
Abraham Lincoln—are right: “You 
can't fool all of the people all the 
time.” I am sorry to see the modern 
day Republican Party stray so far 
from its historic roots. 


The text of Ms. Yacknin’s column 
follows: 


PERCEPTIONS 
(By Rosalie Yacknin) 


Two years ago Roger Jepsen beat Dick 
Clark, by all accounts one of Iowa's most 
popular senators. 

Last Saturday, at a meeting of Ames 
Women in Communications, the state chair- 
man of the Republican Party told how, 

It all began, said Steve Roberts, with this 
cardinal rule for political public relations: 
To win election campaigns “perception is 
more important than reality.” 

The strategy makers faced a formidable 
challenge. “Clark had a 77 percent approval 
rating, absolutely phenomenal. The public 
perception was that he was an outstanding 
senator, a friend of the people and repre- 
sented them well.” 

A Republican poll of Clark supporters re- 
vealed two key facts: One, few voters could 
recall anything specific Clark had done 
except that he had campaigned by walking 
through Iowa; and two, 25 percent consid- 
ered Clark a conservative. 

“Now, most Iowans consider themselves 
conservatives whether they are or not. It’s 
that buzz word again—perception,” Roberts 
smiled, as if inviting the audience to share 
in his insider’s joke. 
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Jerry Mursener, Iowa's top p.r. pro accord- 
ing to Roberts, spotted Clark’s Achille's 
heel. Roberts repeated Mersener's advice: 
“The way to beat Clark is to label him the 
most liberal senator in the Senate, regard- 
less of what that means.“ 

Accordingly, Republican image makers 
the public relations experts fired off long 
bursts of slogans, such as “Clark fits into a 
state like California; he’s too liberal for 
Iowa” and Clark cares more for Africans 
than he does for Iowans.” 

Then they aimed at Clark’s high marks 
for taking part in Senate voting sessions. 
“When he was in Washington, we said ‘He 
doesn’t care about Iowa, he’s always in 
Washington.’ When he came back to Iowa, 
we asked ‘Why isn’t he doing his job in 
Washington where he belongs?’ 

“You can use the same thing on any in- 
cumbent,” Roberts confided cooly, never 
dropping his smile. 

The woman taking notes felt a familiar 
tightening in her stomach and throat. A 
mental dialogue she tried to ignore kept 
playing in part of her mind. 

He's not saying anything you haven't 
heard about politics,” she told herself. “And 
at least he has the honesty to tell it 
straight.” 

She had read Vance Packard's “The 
Hidden Persuaders” 20 years before. He had 
documented how public relations sleight-of- 
hand artists manufactured images to order 
for public consumption. 

She had witnessed the transformation of 
Richard Nixon from “the man you wouldn’t 
want to buy a used car from” to a presi- 
dent—with the help of a little makeup and 
massive p.r. Furthermore, she was getting 
too old to wear idealism becomingly. 

But she had also read “1984.” 

She still shuddered at the word picture of 
an ultimate dictatorship in which an elite 
maintained power by monopoling facts and 
doling out tailor-made perceptions at will. 

Her muscles grew tauter as Roberts rein- 
forced his argument. 

“The talk in the business is not the race 
between Grassley and Stoner,” he was 
saying. “They talk about what will Jerry 
Mursener and Bob Bradsell do next. (Mur- 
sener is campaign manager for Stoner; 
Bradsell plans the Grassley campaign.) 

“The game between Stoner-Grassley has 
nothing to do with who's the best. It's a 
game between Mursener and Bradsell. It’s a 
case of two great gun slingers going against 
each other. The candidates are almost im- 
material.” 

Warming to his subject, Roberts described 
how the professional handicappers had fig- 
ured the odds at the starting line. He said 
Stoner began running with 7 percent voter 
support; Grassley, with 62 percent. “Now 
with media advertising Stoner is within 4 
percent of winning.” 


The reason, he said is Mursener—“bril- 
liant manipulation’—and money. Public 
relations needs a money base.. . . Getting 
the name out is more important than what 
the candidate is saying.” 


He threw an example at the audience. 
“One woman we polled said she’s voting for 
Stoner because he works so hard. She sees 
him all the time working on television.” 


A man in the audience asked if a good p.r. 
person could get anyone elected. Most can- 
didates have some qualifications,” he con- 
ceded but switched the questioner back to 
the maintrack. “Some people will make rep- 
resentatives even if they're Godzilla the 
Monster,” and he clinched his argument 
with another real life story. 

“One candidate we got elected said now 
he'd have to figure out how to pay for high- 
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cost housing in Washington. We told him he 
hadn’t been elected to Congress; he'd been 
elected to the State Legislature.” 

The woman tried to analyze why she 
could not accept the unassailable, for she 
knew and believed you can't fight success. 
She weighed what she had heard—or not 
heard—with what she had seen—or not 
seen. 

She had not seen a particular Republican 
or Democrat. She was awed because she had 
seen a political species. 

She had seen a man joyous on his perch 
of political power, beaming signals of his 
past and future success. She had seen dis- 
dain for the voters’ ability or will to make 
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intelligent decisions. She had seen open ad- 
miration for the public relation practition- 
er’s ability to fool voters with false images 
while withholding facts. 

She had not seen embarrassment. 

She had heard a view of politics that 
crossed her moral line, separating the toler- 
able for the intolerable. It was not so much 
that the man practiced what he preached 
that breached her line; it was that he prac- 
ticed what he preached and could talk about 
it. Without apology, Roberts had freely and 
gleefully proclaimed what he practiced as if 
what was gave it legitimacy. 

What she had not heard was concern that 
his listeners would respond with less than 
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admiration—or—if they did—that their in- 
dignation would matter. 

Worn cliches rang like battle cries 
through her mind. “Democracy depends on 
an informed public” and The public's right 
to know” and the notion a political cam- 
paign acts like the nation’s public forum. 

The woman no longer cared if she looked 
well in idealism. Perspiring with tension, 
she asked her questions. Still relaxed, still 
smiling, still confident, Roberts gently an- 
swered with his own guiding cliche: “My job 
is to get my party elected.” 

She wanted to retort with another, “But 
you can’t fool all of the people all the time.” 
Instead, she wrote a column.@ 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


The House met at 1 p.m. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James David Ford, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


O Lord, during this moment of prayer 
allow us to sense Your presence and ac- 
knowledge Your gracious love. Teach us, 
in the midst of the daily demands of re- 
sponsibility, to use these brief moments 
to reflect in Your goodness to us and to 
receive encouragement. Though we ac- 
cept the necessary tensions of decision 
and competing interests, help us always 
to keep our eyes on You, from whom 
comes all help, O Lord, our rock and our 
salvation. In Your name, we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ments of the House to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 1 and 3 to the 
bill (H.R. 126) “An act to permit the 
National Park Service to accept pri- 
vately donated funds and to expend such 
funds on property on the National Reg- 
ister of Historic Places.“ 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 2382. An act to provide for additional 
authorization for appropriations for the 
Tinicum National Environmental Center. 


CUBAN REFUGEES 


(Mr. DEVINE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, the flood 
of Cuban refugees to Florida is not sim- 
ply a large-scale human tragedy. It also 
poses a serious threat to this Nation’s 
immigration laws and internal security. 

As of midnight some 20,000 Cubans 
have entered the United States as a con- 
sequence of Castro’s decision to export 
his political dissidents and other unde- 
sirables. There are estimates that as 
many as 250,000 Cubans may come to the 
United States. 

Another 250,000 Haitians want to enter 
this country, and are watching the Cu- 
ban situation closely. 

Mr. Speaker, this country has long 
pursued a policy of opening its borders 


to political refugees. But we have no ob- 
ligation to accept unlimited numbers of 
these people. 

Many of the Cubans are undesirable 
aliens. Of the 300 an hour entering Flor- 
ida, it is estimated that 60 are criminals. 
That is one jailbird a minute. 

It is essential that we not abandon our 
immigration laws and procedures in this 
difficult period. 


“DEATH OF A PRINCESS” 


(Mr. PAUL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PAUL. Mr. Speaker, the scheduled 
showing of “Death of a Princess” on the 
Public Broadcasting Service next Mon- 
day evening should be canceled. I urge 
WGBH-TV and the PBS to do so. 

If shown, this movie will create seri- 
ous problems between the United States 
and Saudi Arabia, as was the case in 
Britain. In fact, showing this film could 
be the most serious diplomatic blunder 
in years—and there is a lot of competi- 
tion for that title. 

There is no inconsistency, despite my 
belief in complete freedom, in wanting 
to cancel this film. 

The making of the movie was heavily 
subsidized by the American taxpayer, as 
is the PBS network. Such Government 
backing greatly magnifies the diplomatic 
significance of this film. 

If it had been privately produced, and 
were to be aired on a private network, 
Congress would have no involvement. 

The problems with this film stem from 
the unconstitutional and unnecessary in- 
volvement of the Federal Government in 
broadcasting. This involvement was cre- 
ated by Congress, and only Congress can 
resolve it. 

Educational TV would survive with- 
out Government subsidies, and be the 
better for it. The pseudo-civil liber- 
tarians who claim that curtailing a Gov- 
ernment broadcast violates the Consti- 
tution are all too willing to extract 
money by force from the American 
people, to finance such an inappropriate 

We will have perpetual conflict be- 
tween the “interests of the state” and 
the first amendment, so long as tax- 
payers’ money is used to finance broad- 
casting. 

Licensure of the airwaves is a problem 
as well. Brought to us by the father of 
the Depression, Herbert Hoover, broad- 
cast licensing results in the electronic 
media being less free than the print 
media, through equal-time provisions 
and relicensing regulations. 

The Congress should seriously con- 
sider the deregulation of the airwaves, 


based on the principles of private prop- 
erty. If the diplomatic crisis we face as 
a result of “Death of a Princess” causes 
serious debate on these issues, then it 
will have served a useful purpose. It is 
time that we considered the conflicts 
and dangers inherent in Government 
control and subsidization of broad- 
casting. 


NORTHEAST-MIDWEST INSTITUTE 
REPORT ON INCREMENTAL PRICING 


(Mr. HILLIS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Speaker, in order to 
gain a better understanding of the ef- 
fects of incremental pricing, I asked the 
Northeast-Midwest Institute to study the 
issue and report their findings. 

I have examined the institute’s study 
which will be available May 12 and have 
come to the conclusion that phase II 
regulations which were submitted to the 
Congress yesterday, should be rejected. 
The report clearly states that implemen- 
tation of phase II could cost the North- 
east and Midwest jobs due to the closing 
of marginally profitable industrial fa- 
cilities. The institute also finds that as 
these facilities are closed, residential gas 
prices will increase since there are fewer 
consumers to pay for production and 
transportation costs. 

Certainly the original goal of incre- 
mental pricing was a worthy one. How- 
ever, it is clear that full implementation 
of incremental pricing could severely 
hurt our productivity and should be re- 
jected. 

I urge my colleagues to read the 
Northeast-Midwest Institute’s report. It 
is vital that we strike the proper balance 
between the need to help residential gas 
users pay for higher fuel costs and the 
need to improve our productivity. Phase 
II implementation could have a negative 
impact on both these objectives. 


◻ 1310 
THERE GOES THE JUDGE? 


(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, last week 
Secretary of Education Shirley Hufsted- 
ler made a partisan attack on candidate 
Ronald Reagan in a speech at the Na- 
tional Press Club. I have read that 
speech. It is long on personal abuse and 
short on facts. It is a campaign docu- 
ment, pure and simple. 

Listen to her words: 

It would make about as much sense to 
abandon the Federal responsibility for edu- 
cation in today's world as it would to dis- 
mantle the Pentagon and rely for the com- 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House Proceedings, e.g, UI 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
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mon defense on the flintlocks that the Con- 
stitution guarantees our right to bear. 


Neither Ronald Reagan nor anyone 
else I know has said we should “aban- 
don” the Federal role of education. What 
has been said is that the proper role of 
the Federal Government does not call 
for a Department of Education. 

The Constitution places primary re- 
sponsibility for defense on the Central 
Government; it places primary respon- 
sibility for education on the States and 
the people. So what can she possibly 
mean by this false analogy? 

In subcommittee hearings, Judge Huf- 
stedler assured me she would not use her 
office for partisan purposes. Obviously 
she takes her promises as seriously as 
the man who appointed her. 


LAST MEMBERS OF IRAN RESCUE 
TASK FORCE ARRIVE IN UNITED 
STATES 


(Mr. COURTER. asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. COURTER. Mr. Speaker, late yes- 
terday, the last members of the Iran res- 
cue task force arrived back in the United 
States. These were the men who gave 
their lives and whose bodies were dese- 
crated; paying the ultimate price for 
their sense of duty and devotion to their 
Nation and fellow citizens held hostage. 
Though I am unaware of any Member 
requesting a special order on this oc- 
casion, I hope each and every one of us 
think about their sacrifice and reflect as 
to what their bravery has meant to our 
Nation and the world. We certainly owe 
them this much. 


Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


POSTAL SERVICE VIOLATES PRESI- 
DENT’S PRICE GUIDELINES 


(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the U.S. Postal Service, Richard 
Nixon’s most visible legacy to the Ameri- 
can people, proposed a big hike in postal 
rates to the Postal Rate Commission. Un- 
less the Commission vetoes the increase, 
it will go into effect in 10 months. 

If President Carter is looking for vio- 
lators of his price guidelines to chastise, 
he ought to look at the Postal Service. 
The proposed 33 percent jump for first- 
class rates makes price rises in other 
services look petty. Some jawboning in 
this area might save every American 
money over the next few years. 

Even more appalling is the distribu- 
tion of this rate increase. The rates for 
first-class mail, which is the type most 
Americans use to pay gas bills and to send 
get well cards to their aunts, are sup- 
posed to jump from 15 to 20 cents. On the 
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other hand, the rates paid by Time mag- 
azine and Reader’s Digest are only sup- 
posed to go up by a scant 1.9 percent. The 
junk mailers will be forced to pay 17 per- 
cent more, but can save some of this 
amount through discounts. 

I do not think the people of this coun- 
try are going to sit quietly as the Postal 
Service raises rates and cuts services. 
The American people want a post office 
that delivers the mail at a reasonable 
price. Congress must take a more active 
role in making sure that the Postal Serv- 
ice does just that. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
does this mean that people who send 
Grandparents’ Day greeting cards are 
going to find that their postage rates 
have increased by about a third? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. That is right— 
and Mothers’ Day cards also. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Grandpar- 
ents’ Day is the most important day. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mothers’ Day is 
very imminent. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON HEALTH AND ENVIRONMENT 
OF COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE TO SIT 
DURING 5-MINUTE RULE 


Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Health and Environment of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce be allowed to meet while the 
House is under the 5-minute rule today. 

The ranking Republican, Dr. Tow LEE 
CARTER supports this request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


DEBATE CALLED FOR ON MUSKIE 
NOMINATION 


(Mr. BAUMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, the old 
saying is that politics stops at the water’s 
edge, but I think commonsense should 
not. I have read this morning the state- 
ment of one EDMUND Muskie of Maine, 
stating that he intends to carry on the 
foreign policies of President Carter and 
Secretary Vance. 

If that is the case, I think the very 
least the other body ought to do is to 
conduct an extensive debate on his nomi- 
nation, exploring every facet of the poli- 
cies as they have been in the past and 
should be in the future. And, if he means 
what he says, I think his nomination 
should be rejected. 

The hour of this country is too late to 
continue these policies, and if that is 
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what Mr. Muskie means, Mr. MUSKIE 
should not be Secretary of State. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. For those Members 
present, the Chair would like to make the 
following announcement: 

Upon completion of the budget resolu- 
tion, the House will take up the food 
stamp bill, the rule and general debate. 

At the conclusion of general debate, 
the House will have finished the legis- 
lative business for the day. 


FIRST CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
ON THE BUDGET—FISCAL YEAR 
1981 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the further consideration 
of the concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 307) setting forth the congressional 
budget for the U.S. Government for the 
fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983 and re- 
vising the congressional budget for the 
U.S. Government for the fiscal year 1980. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Connecticut (Mr. Grarmmo). 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 383, nays 4, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 44, as 
follows: 

[Roll No. 217] 


Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Cheney 


. LaPalce 


La 
Latta 
Leach, Iowa 


if. Leach, La. 


Leath, Tex. 


I 
Mitchell. Md. 


Zeferetti 
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ANSWERED “PRESENT’—1 
Ottinger 


Hefner 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Kelly 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 


o 1330 
So the motion was agreed to. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the concurrent res- 
olution (H. Con. Res. 307) with Mr. 
BolL No in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the con- 
current resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee of the Whole rose on Tuesday, May 
6, pending was an amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
UDALL). 


The gentleman from Arizona is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr Chairman, there is an 
old story about the minister who was 
giving his semiannual hell, fire, damna- 
tion Judgment Day sermon to the con- 
gregation, and he said, “Brothers and 
sisters, Judgment Day is coming.” He 
said, “On that great Judgment Day, 
there will be lightning and rain.” He 
said, “Brothers and sisters, on that great 
Judgment Day there will be earthquakes, 
and on the Judgment Day,” he said, 
“there is going to be weeping and wail- 
ing, and you are all going to gnash your 
teeth.” The lady in the front row said, 
“But Reverend, I ain’t got no teeth.” And 
he said, “Madam, on that terrible Judg- 
ment Day, teeth will be provided.” 

Well, I do not bring glad tidings of 
great joy. There is going to be some 
gnashing of teeth around here if you do 
not back up this amendment I am offer- 
ing. Let me just give some of the brothers 
and sisters an idea of the way you are 
going to spend the next 35 days. If my 
amendment fails, reconciliation is called 
for not later than June 15 in an amount 
certain. You are mandated to do the job. 

If you are on the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, you might want to 
gnash your teeth a little bit. My friend 
Jim Han ey in the next 35 days has got 
to produce changes in the law that will 
reduce spending in fiscal year 1981 by 
$3,639,000,000 in budget authority and 
by $4,204,000,000 in outlays. 

You all ought to come over to the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee some 
time. We got Ep DERWINSKI, we got a 
great show over there, we got the pride 
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of the Ozarks and all of those fellows. 
What is going to have to happen to meet 
this mandate of the Budget Committee? 
We are going to have to reduce the Fed- 
eral pay increase from 10 percent in 
October down to 6 percent; at least 
Saturday delivery of mail is going, and 
probably more than that; the two-time 
a year adjustment in Federal retiree 
benefits, retirement benefits, will have 
to go; and you folks who have got blue 
collar Federal employees, they are going 
to take a whack, too. Ways and Means, 
you friendly folks over there on Ways 
and Means, will have to come up with 
$1.9 billion in savings between now and 
the 15th of July. Over at the Armed 
Services there will be great joy, where 
you will be mandated—not advised, but 
mandated—to produce $3.2 billion in 
savings by changes in the law. Agricul- 
ture, a big one, Public Works and Trans- 
portation, I have them all here, but let 
me quit with Veterans. Those of you on 
Veterans Affairs will have to come back 
with a modest amount of $400 million in 
reduced programs for the veterans and 
for the Veterans’ Administration. 

So the way you can head this off is to 
vote for this amendment of mine which 
Says, “Yes, we are going to have a bal- 
anced budget and, yes we are going to 
have restraint and, yes, we are going to 
have reconciliation, but we are going to 
do it in August and September, the way 
the Budget Act contemplates.” 


To this point in the debate of this 
important resolution we have been con- 
cerned with amendments which are sub- 
stantive. Amendments to this point have 
dealt with cuts to various programs and 
add-ons to various programs, all within 
the framework of the desire of the coun- 
try and the Congress to get a balanced 
budget in this coming fiscal year. 

I emphasize that this amendment 
deals with procedure and procedure only. 
That is why the chairmen of 16 stand- 
ing House committees have joined me in 
support of this amendment. As Members 
know, these 16 chairmen have not all 
agreed on every amendment to this reso- 
lution. We have wide views on priorities. 
But we stand together on this amend- 
ment because you do not change the 
rules in the middle of the game. 

Any study of the Budget Act and its 
legislative history makes it crystal clear 
that the Budget Committee, by report- 
ing a bill with this reconciliation pro- 
vision, asks the House to reverse the 
solemn decision made by both Houses in 
the conference committee in 1974. There 
may be arguments about some points in 
the legislative record, but no one can 
doubt that the whole budget scheme is 
designed to give us a target operation in 
the first resolution and binding ceilings 
in the second one. This was a compromise 
debated strenuously and finally settled 
in the conference committee and rati- 
fied by the House and Senate. 

As I say, the history of the act is clear. 
Let me insert at this point, two para- 
graphs from the letter of the chairman 
to Speaker O'NEILL: 
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The reasons for that rejection are as valid 
today as they were in 1974. Given the time 
available to the Budget Committee, it is 
impossible for it to become well enough 
acquainted with all federal programs and 
activities to know where to apply appropri- 
ate economies program by program. The 
standing committees, with expertise in the 
programs in their respective jurisdictions, 
should attempt to translate the targets into 
program detail. 

Invoking reconciliation in the first step 
of the congressional budget process under- 
mines the committee system, reposing in the 
Budget Committee authority to legislate 
substantively with respect to the nature and 
scope of federal activities. Such a procedure 
which infringes on the legitimate roles of 
authority and appropriations proceseses, is 
not required in achieving a balanced budget. 


The procedure brought to the floor by 
the Budget Committee this time simply 
passes the buck to the committee chair- 
men. I think all of us are ready to do our 
duty, to wield a painful ax if we have to, 
but it ought to be done 4 months from 
now, as all of us had a right to expect 
based on previous action on budget reso- 
lutions. 

This is an attack on the budget proc- 
ess, but more than that, it is an attack 
on the committee system. There are, in 
my opinion, no compelling reasons for 
creating a precedent for invoking recon- 
ciliation in the first budget resolution. 
There are all kinds of good reasons for 
not disrupting the budget process this 
year. Once permitted, reconciliation in 
the first resolution would become a 
matter of routine and regular procedure. 
Hereafter, the first resolution would set 
ceilings, not targets, and the Congress 
would be controlled by one budget reso- 
lution adopted early in the year. Many 
weeks before relevant hearings could be 
held on which rational decisions could 
be based, irrevocable ceilings would be 
established with which all spending bills 
would have to conform. 

The truth is that this budget resolu- 
tion—like every first budget resolution 
to date—is nothing more than an edu- 
cated guess. Recognizing this truth, we 
should be very slow to alter the budget 
process to force certain committees to 
make predetermined draconian cuts. 
Please note that section 3 instructs the 
committees, directs them, orders them to 
achieve cuts of a predetermined size. 
None of this was contemplated when the 
system was adopted. I think I speak for 
all of the committee chairmen in saying 
that we will do our duty, however tough 
it may be, but we ought to do it 4 months 
from now as we had a right to expect. 

Incidentally, everyone in this commit- 
tee knows that we are in a time of puz- 
zling, deep-seated changes in our eco- 
nomic system. The economic assumptions 
of today will surely be no more valid than 
the economic assumptions of January 
are valid now. Who can guarantee the 
situation 4 months from now? We are 
told by the experts that an increase of 
unemployment of 1 percent of the labor 
force will cause an additional $25 billion 
gap in the move of the budget toward 
balance. So why make these decisions 
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now? We will need flexibility in Septem- 
ber; we will have flexibility in September, 
and we then can act in the light of condi- 
tions and developments between now and 
then. 

There are no compelling reasons to re- 
quire the committee chairmen to engage 
in a sensitive, disruptive procedure at 
this time. 

I urge you to adopt my amendment. I 
place in the Recorp a letter to the 
Speaker from 16 committee chairmen 
who support the Udall amendment: 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 27, 1980. 
Hon. Tuomas P, O'NEILL, Jr., 
The Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: We are opposed to the 
inclusion of reconciliation in the First Con- 
current Resolution on the Budget. 

Such action would have the effect of con- 
verting the spending limitation specified in 
the First Concurrent Resolution from tar- 
gets to fixed ceilings. Ceilings were contem- 
plated and proposed during initial considera- 
tion of the Congressional Budget Act in 1974 
but rejected by both Houses in favor of main- 
taining the First Concurrent Resolution as & 
target for guidance of the Appropriations 
and Standing Committees. 

The reasons for that rejection are as valid 
today as they were in 1974. Given the time 
available to the Budget Committee, it is im- 
possible for it to become well enough ac- 
quainted with all federal programs and activ- 
ities to know where to apply appropriate 
economies program by program. The stand- 
ing committees, with expertise in the pro- 
grams in their respective jurisdictions, should 
attempt to translate the targets into program 
detail. 

Invoking reconciliation in the first step of 
the congressional budget process undermines 
the committee system, reposing in the Budget 
Committee authority to legislate substan- 
tively with respect to the nature and scope 
of federal activities. Such a procedure which 
infringes on the legitimate roles of author- 
ity and appropriations processes, is not re- 
quired in achieving a balanced budget. 

Balancing the budget should be accom- 
plished by the spending committees in light 
of their evaluation of the priorities of the 
activities in their jurisdictions. The depth 
of the cut in any one program category 
should not be predetermined by the Budget 
Committee. It may suggest general overall 
reductions; it should not direct specific pro- 
gram cuts. 

We understand that there is likely to be 
one substitute, and possibly a substitute to 
a substitute, to the Concurrent Resolution to 
resolve problems that have arisen since the 
Budget Committee ordered it reported. We 
urge your assistance in having included in 
any such substitute, language appropriately 
deleting reconciliation in the First Concur- 
rent Resolution. In the event that there is 
not to be a substitute, we seek your assist- 
ance in having deleted from the First Con- 
current Resolution provisions dealing with 
reconciliation by whatever means may be 
appropriate. 

Sincerely, 

Morris K. Udall, James M. Hanley, Frank 
Thompson, Jr.. Henry S. Reuss, Ray 
Roberts, Harold T. Johnson, Carl D. 
Perkins, Jamie L. Whitten, John M. 
Murphy, Peter W. Rodino, Jr; Neal 
Smith, Ronald V. Dellums, Don Fuqua, 
Melvin Price, Clement J. Zablocki, Har- 
ley O. Staggers. 
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I also place in the record a list of or- 
ganizations who support the Udall 
amendment, 

The list referred to follows: 

SUPPORTERS OF Mr. UDALL’s AMENDMENT 

The American Legion. 

The Disabled American Veterans. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

AMVETS (American Veterans of World War 
II, Korea, and Vietnam). 

The Paralyzed Veterans of America. 

National Association of Counties, 

National Women's Political Caucus. 

National Association of Social Workers. 

Committee for Full Funding of Education 
Programs. 

Adult Education Association. 


American Association of Colleges for Teach- 
er Education. 

American Association of Junior Colleges. 

American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. 


American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities. 


American Association of University Profes- 
sors. 

American Council on Education. 

American Education Research Association. 

American Federation of Teachers. 

American Library Association. 

American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion. 

American Vocational Association. 

The Association of American Law Schools. 

Association of American Universities. 

Association for Education Communication 
Technology. 

Association of Research Libraries. 

Committee of Private University Students. 

Council of Chief State School Officers. 

Council for Exceptional Children. 

Council of Great City Schools. 

National Association of Independent Col- 
leges and Universities. 

National Association of Public and Con- 
tinuing Education. 

National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. 

National Association of State Universities 
and Land Grant Colleges. 

National School Boards Association. 

U.S. Conference of Mayors. 

State of New York. 

State of California. 

State of Missouri. 

State of New Jersey. 

American Society of Highway and Trans- 
portation Operators. 

National Council of Senior Citizens. 

National Low Income Housing Coalition. 

National Employment Law Project. 

National Urban League. 

American Public Health Association. 

Coalition for Health Funding. 

American Nurses Association. 

National Association of Letter Carriers. 

National Treasury Employees Union. 

American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees. 

American Academy of Pediatrics. 

American Association of Colleges of Nurs- 
ing. 

American Association of Colleges of Osteo- 
pathic Medicine. 

American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy. 
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American Association of Colleges of Podi- 
atric Medicine. 

American Association of Dental Schools. 

American Association of University Af- 
filiated Programs for the Developmentally 


Disabled. 
American Congress of Rehabilitation Medi- 


cine, 

Association of Nurse Anesthetists. 

American Diabetes Association. 

American Optometric Association. 

American Psychological Association. 

American Society of Allied Health Profes- 
sions. 

Association of American Medical Colleges. 

Association of Schools and Colleges of 
Optometry. 

Association of University Programs in 
Health Administration. 

Citizens for Treatment of High Blood 
Pressure. 

Association of Schools of Social Work. 

National Association of Community Health 
` Centers. 

National Council of Community Mental 
Health Centers. 

National Mental Health Association. 

The National Foundation/March of Dimes. 

AFL-CIO. 

UAW. 

AFSCME. 

United Federal Communication Workers. 

International Association of Machinists. 

ADA. 

o 1340 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona (Mr. UpaLL) has 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. UDALL was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. PEYSER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

There is something that troubles me on 
this. It appears to me if we follow this 
recommendation of the Budget Com- 
mittee, that we are basically totally un- 
dercutting the authorizing committees 
whose function really is to develop these 
programs as they see fit in line with their 
research and study to do what is best to 
accomplish major ends. 

Now if we act at this time on this, it 
is like saying all the work we have done is 
for nothing and we are following dic- 
tates of a committee which has not had a 
chance to do the kind of work we have. 
Is that basically it? 

Mr. UDALL. The gentleman is pre- 
cisely correct. If it were anybody but my 
friend, the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. Grammo), who is one of the great 
men in the service of the Congress, I 
would say it is a grab for power. It is a 
grab for power to do things that the 
authorizing and appropriating commit- 
tee ought to do; and it should not be done 
by fiat handed down by the Budget Com- 
mittee, much as I respect the members 
who sit on that committee. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another Mo 
Udall story about the old man, the young 
boy and the donkey. They were going 
along with the young boy on the donkey, 
and they ran into a group of people; and 
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they said, “For goodness sakes,” to the 
young boy, “why are you letting the old 
man walk? You should have the old man 
on the donkey.” 

So they exchanged places, and the old 
man got on the donkey, and they ran in- 
to another group of people, and they 
said, “What are you doing to the old 
man? The little boy should be riding on 
the donkey. You should have the young 
boy riding on the donkey with you.” 

So they both decided to get on the 
donkey, and they ran into a group of 
people who said, “You know, both of you 
are weighing down on that poor donkey. 
It is really wrong what you are doing.” 
So they decided, both the young boy and 
the old man, they would start carrying 
the donkey. 

As they crossed the bridge, they lost 
their grip and the donkey fell into the 
river. 

The moral of that story, according to 
the gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
Upar), if you do not make up your 
mind, you are going to lose your donkey. 

The point is that we have reached the 
point where if we do not make up our 
minds on reconciliation, we are going to 
lose the budget resolution. 

Reconciliation is essential to the res- 
olution. It is essential as a procedure, as 
a tool, as a necessary discipline, and as a 
symbol that we are serious about passing 
a resolution that balances the budget. 

Reconciliation is a legitimate tool un- 
der the budget process. Make no mistake 
about it. It is a legitimate tool. It is not 
a grab for power. It is, in fact, built into 
the Budget Act itself under section 310. 

We have built it in under the first res- 
olution under section 301(b)2, which 
states that the committee may recom- 
mend any procedure “which is consid- 
ered appropriate to carry out the pur- 
poses of the act.” 

Now, that has not been made a point 
of order by anyone on the floor. It is, in 
fact, a legitimate parliamentary vehicle 
for us to build in reconciliation into the 
first budget resolution, because it is not 
only appropriate, but it is essential if we 
are going to have a balanced budget. 

We add $9 billion as part of this budg- 
et resolution in legislative savings, rec- 
ommended by the administration and 
the committee. There is no way—there is 
no way—that $9 billion in savings can be 
achieved without reconciliation. 

Last year we targeted $2.7 billion in 
legislation savings in the second budget 
resolution. We achieved about $200 mil- 
lion out of that $2.7 billion savings that 
was supposedly targeted and which the 
committees were supposed to go after, 
$200 million out of $2.7 billion. That was 
after we had a first budget resolution 
that targeted almost $6 billion in say- 
ings. 

Second, these are targets. These are 
not specific recommendations to the 
committees. The committees have the 
discretion to look at the areas that they 
believe ought to be recommended for 
savings. What the Budget Committee 
provides to the basic authorizing com- 
mittees are suggestions and recommen- 
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dations. They are not mandates. We do 
present a target figure for savings, but it 
is up to the discretion of the authorizing 
committees to decide where those savings 
ought to be made, and indeed only 8 of 
the 18 authorizing committees have in- 
structions under this budget resolution. 

Committees like Interior, Public 
Works, Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
are not included. Science and Technol- 
ogy, Judiciary, Government Operations, 
Banking, nor the Appropriations Com- 
mittees, none of those are included with 
regards to the instructions. 

The third point is with regard to time. 
The gentleman from Arizona says we 
ought to wait until September. The fact 
is that we are dealing with severe time 
constraints as it is. This summer we are 
going to be engaged in national conven- 
tions which means we will not have that 
much time here. We are going to be 
spending 1 month in September in which 
the resolution or the Budget Act only 
provides for 10 days for the committees 
to report back on reconciliation. 

If you think there is chaos now in a 
30-day period in which we provide until 
June 15, imagine a 10-day period in 
which the committees have to report 
back reconciliation on some of the major 
issues that are here. There are severe 
time constraints. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PANETTA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

What would happen in the event, as 
an example, if the Appropriations Com- 
mittee after the passage of this bill 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. PANETTA) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. PANETTA 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. CHAPPELL. If the gentleman will 
continue to yield, suppose we pass this 
resolution, and suppose that the limit on 
defense is $145 billion, and the Appro- 
priations Committee or the authorizing 
committee, as the case might be, brings 
back a bill to the House that exceeds: 
that. When is reconciliation made? At 
that point? 

Mr. PANETTA. Reconciliation is the 
process of saying to the committees, 
“You have a target figure of savings to 
reach.” If the committee reports out a 
bill that exceeds that amount under the 
resolution, there is a holding of that bill 
at the desk, a delay on the enrollment 
of the bill that will hold the bill at the 
desk until sufficient savings have been 
passed. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. In other words, when 
the resolution, the budget resolution, 
passes, if this reconciliation provision 
remains in it, when that Appropriations 
Committee or the authorizing commit- 
tee, whoever it might be, comes back to 
this floor with a bill, in essence they have 
got to bring it inside of the figure given 
in the first budget resolution. Is that not 
correct? 
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Mr. PANETTA. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. 

But I might say that the gentleman 
from Arizona’s amendment does not deal 
with the question of delay on enroll- 
ment; it deals solely with the question 
of the targeting to the committees under 
reconciliation. It does not deal with the 
delay on enrollment, which is another 
piece of the resolution. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Well, let me ask the 
gentleman, if he will yield further, is the 
gentleman saying even with reconcilia- 
tion in the bill that that constitutes a 
target, or is the gentleman saying it is 
a firm figure? 

Mr. PANETTA. The target on savings 
is a firm figure. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Absolutely. 

Mr. PANETTA. But the savings pro- 
posals to achieve those particular sav- 
ings are up to the discretion of the com- 
mittees. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Yes, but what I am 
saying is in the beginning that is a firm 
figure that cannot be exceeded, and the 
committee can simply just stay inside of 
that figure, and that is the only response 
the committee has to a limitation; is 
that correct? 

Mr. PANETTA. That is correct. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PANETTA. I am pleased to yield. 

Mr. NELSON. If the gentleman from 
Florida will listen to this point, I want 
to underscore that the reconciliation 
instruction is instruction to eight sub- 
stantive committees primarily on entitle- 
ment programs, and does not attach to 
the Appropriations Committee, which my 
colleague from Florida is concerned with 
regard to defense? 

Mr. PANETTA. In response to the gen- 
tleman, there was another point that 
I was going to make, which is basically 
the savings targets we have provided here 
deal with reforms in entitlement type 
programs, permanent type programs, not 
the kind of discretionary programs the 
gentleman mainly focuses on in the 
Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. PANETTA. I yield. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. If the gentleman is 
dealing in procedural principles, it 
seems to me if this principle is to be 
started it could very easily be expanded 
to all committees and all types of pro- 
grams; is that not correct? 

Mr. PANETTA. I think, as with most 
delegations of power, it has been exer- 
cised with discretion. We felt trying to 
get a balanced budget mandated that 
we would implement this procedure of 
reconciliation in the first budget reso- 
lution or else we would have no savings 
opportunities to begin the fiscal re- 
straint we are trying to achieve. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. I agree in trying to 
make the savings, but what worries me 
is the procedural steps we are attempt- 
ing to use here to bring that about. 

Mr. PANETTA. The other point that 
needs to be made is that these savings 
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are important regardless of the eco- 
nomic situation that impacts on the 
Nation. We are not talking about in 
this area savings that relate to com- 
pletely discretionary areas. What we are 
targeting is reforms that have been rec- 
ommended year in and year out. 

For example, on the Ways and Means 
Committee let ;ne indicate some of the 
areas of savings that have been speci- 
fied by the committee. 

Health programs: 

Hospital cost containment. 

Revision to make medicare benefits 
for the working aged supplementary to 
private insurance. 

Elimination of bonus to hospitals for 
provision of routine nursing services to 
medicare beneficiaries. 

Limitation on payments to hospitals 
to the nursing home rate for long-term 
case services. 

Implementation of joint audit for 
medicare and medicaid. 

Establishment of financial penalties 
to deter abuse of medicare and medicaid 
programs. 

Competitive bid purchasing for equip- 
ment and services. 

Other health care cost control pro- 
posals. 

Federal compensation reform. 

Income security programs: 

Disability insurance reforms, includ- 
ing revision of benefit computations, in- 
creased work incentives, improved ad- 
ministration, and other changes. 

Those are some of the recommenda- 
tions on the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. Those are basic reforms that should 
be enacted regardless of what the eco- 
nomic situation is. We are talking about 
reforms in uncontrollable spending. We 
have 76.6 percent of this budget that is 
now uncontrollable because of various 
entitlement programs. We need to focus 
on reforms in those programs, and that 
is what most of these savings target. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has again ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. PANETTA 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. PANETTA. The basic problem in 
the budget we are dealing with, and I 
think this is something that has been de- 
bated over the last few days, is the lack 
of confidence of the American people in 
whether this Congress is going to have 
the will or the courage to do anything 
with regard to the budget, the fact that 
we are tied to special interests, the fact 
that committees will not, in fact, con- 
duct proper oversight of ongoing pro- 
grams in place. 

If we fail to adopt reconciliation I 
think we confirm that basic lack of con- 
fidence in the process, that we do not 
have the will to do anything. If we fail 
to enact reconciliation I think it con- 
firms the basic suspicion that we are go- 
ing to say one thing, which is “Balance 
the budget, and do something else. 

The point is that we have to make up 
our minds as Members here. We cannot 
be for a balanced budget and against 
reconciliation. 
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For those reasons I urge the Members 
to vote against this amendment. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PANETTA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. I was interested in the 
colloquy the gentleman had with the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. CHAPPELL) 
and he seemed to be telling us, first, that 
they are not really binding, they are 
merely targets and advisory. Now he 
seems to be saying that these are bind- 
ing, takes great pride in the fact that 
these are mandatory targets. 

Let us talk about the Armed Services 
Committee and answer one question. I 
want to read from the bill on page 6. 
This is the last law we are asked to 
enact. 

The House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices * * * shall reduce spending for fiscal 
year 1981 in enacted laws, bills, and resolu- 
tions by $3,263,000,000 in budget authority. 


That does not sound like advice. That 
says they “shall.” 

Mr. PANETTA. If I may respond to 
that, the reason for that figure is be- 
cause there is a dual referral here, both 
to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service and to the Armed Services 
Committee with regard to the dollar re- 
ductions as well as with regards to 
changes in Federal pay compensation. 
That is the reason we have the Armed 
Services Committee involved. 

I hope the gentleman is not trying to 
convey the impression that $3 billion 
somehow is going to be reduced from the 
Armed Services or from the defense area. 
We are basically targeting at reforms in 


pay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has again ex- 
pired. 

(At the request of Mr. Upatt and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. PANETTA Was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional min- 
ute.) 

Mr. UDALL. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. PANETTA. Yes; I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. UDALL. The bill clearly says, if I 
can read the English language, when we 
tell the Veterans Committee to chop off 
$400 million in ongoing programs, that 
is not advice, it is not counsel, it is an 
order. It is an order by the House of 
Representatives to that committee to cut 
off $400 million. If they only cut $300 
million, that is not enough and the bills 
are held at the desk. 

Mr. PANETTA. The gentleman lays 
that issue correctly before the House, 
which is we do set a target at a certain 
figure. It is up to the committee to reach 
that target figure, but it can do it and 
exercise its discretion to finance those 
savings in other areas other than what 
the committee recommended. 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PANETTA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. REGULA. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on his statement and his 
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work on the legislative savings. The 
question I would ask the gentleman: we 
keep hearing “cuts.” Is not the gentleman 
really saying in reconciliation language 
they have to reestablish the increases to 
fit our targeted goal and the priority de- 
cisions rest with the committees that 
have the responsibility; is that correct? 

Mr. PANETTA. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. In addition to that, I might say it is 
not just the Budget Committee setting 
these targets; it is, indeed, the House of 
Representatives and the Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has again ex- 
pired. 

(At the request of Mr. FRENZEL and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. PANETTA was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PANETTA. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FRENZEL. I want to thank the 
gentleman for his statement and con- 
gratulate him also. I think the gentle- 
man has laid out the issue very clearly 
to the Members. It is simply whether we 
are serious about balancing the budget 
or not. 

The Budget Committee cannot bal- 
ance the budget, nor can this House, in 
passing the budget resolution. We need 
the cooperation of the authorizing com- 
mittees and the Appropriation Commit- 
tees. There is no other way to do it than 
through the reconciliation process. The 
very fact that the gentleman from Ari- 
zona has brought this amendment to the 
floor, sustained by 15 other committee 
chairmen, is evidence of the fact that the 
committee chairmen do not want to sub- 
mit to a balanced budget. They are un- 
willing to make the difficult decisions 
that now face this House. 

I think the gentleman is just right, and 
I thank him for his statement and hope 
the amendment is soundly defeated. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PANETTA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the gentleman in the areas 
he mentioned as far as the savings and 
the Committee on Ways and Means, I 
notice in the report that one of the items 


is hospital cost containment, which ap- ` 


pears to be one of the larger items; is 
that correct? 

Mr. PANETTA. That is correct. 

Mr. JENKINS. This House already re- 
jected hospital cost containment, Is the 
gentleman now saying that the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means ought to bring 
back hospital cost containment? 

Mr. PANETTA. Let me state this issue 
was discussed in committee and it was 
our feeling, by virtue of the voluntary 
efforts that have been made in that area, 
plus any additional efforts that the com- 
mittee might consider appropriate, that 
indeed a figure in the vicinity of $780 mil- 
lion could be achieved in savings, regard- 
less of whether or not the cost contain- 
ment legislation itself is specifically 
enacted. 

Mr. JENKINS. Is the gentleman saying 
that in hospital cost containment that 
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the Committee on Ways and Means has 
to take any other action? 
Mr. PANETTA. That is absolutely 
correct. 
oO 1400 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. JENKINS, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. PANETTA was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. PANETTA. The point is this, that 
a set figure is presented to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and it feels that 
this is not the area that they can achieve 
savings, then we are asking the commit- 
tee in its own discretion and using its 
own prerogatives to set targets within 
that figure. We do not think that is ask- 
ing the committee too much in trying 
to reach a balanced budget, where all 
of the committees are going to have to 
participate. 

Mr. JENKINS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the problem that bothers 
me in the Committee on Ways and Means 
is the gentleman is really mandating to 
the Committee on Ways and Means that 
if we do not bring back such a program, 
we can raise taxes. 

Mr. PANETTA. No, I do not think so. 
The gentleman himself has often spoken 
about the waste that exists within a 
number of programs, and I am sure the 
gentleman could find sufficient savings 
in other areas. 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PANETTA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. I thank the gentle- 


man for yielding. I would like to speak 
with the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
JENKINS) about the point he just made. 
We debated this at length in the Budget 
Committee. The gentleman knows my 
involvement with hospital cost contain- 
ment legislation and my concern with 
what the budget would set forth in that 
regard. It is my view that the savings 
that are shown in the budget with re- 
gard to hospital cost containment will 
be and are being achieved through the 
voluntary program, and that further ac- 
tion on the part of the Committee on 
Ways and Means will not be necessary 
to achieve that level of savings. The 
Ways and Means Committee has already 
brought out H.R. 2626 and that legisla- 
tion, which now embodies the voluntary 
cost containment program, has been 
passed by this House. I have been 
through the figures with the CBO and 
with the Committee on Ways and Means 
staff, and it is my belief that those 
figures will be achieved without any- 
thing further being done by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in an affirma- 
tive manner to achieve those savings. 


Mr. JENKINS. If the gentleman from 
California would yield, I appreciate the 
assurances of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. GepHarpt), but T simply note 
in the Budget Committee report that it 
savs hospital cost containment, $780 
million. I know the House has already 
rejected hosvital cost containment. 

Mr. PANETTA. The point is that the 
Budget Committee felt it would have the 
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responsibility to lay out some areas that 
could be targeted by the committees. If 
we did not do that, we would be accused 
of not being specific as far as where 
these savings could be made. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may for one min- 
ute, I would like to refer to something 
else in the resolution that has not been 
alluded to at all that could be a very sig- 
nificant thing. Then I want to discuss 
reconciliation. That one thing is the very 
last couple of sentences in the entire 
budget resolution calling upon the Pres- 
ident to report back to Congress within 
60 days as to what should be done to cor- 
rect the Consumer Price Index—a small 
item, but it could be infinitely more sig- 
nificant as far as inflation than all the 
talk about a balanced budget and every- 
thing else. 

Now, let me address this problem of 
reconciliation and the motion of our 
good friend, the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. Uparr) . First of all, if we are seri- 
ous about reconciliation, it has to come 
in the first budget resolution; it cannot 
come in the second budget resolution be- 
cause it is too late. 

Second, what has been suggested by 
the question of the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. JENKINS) and others is 
that this process is tough. It is. Let us 
make no mistake about it. There is no 
easy way to achieve what we are talking 
about achieving. We should fool our- 
selves in that regard. 

We are breaking new ground. There 
are some questions that we do not know 
the answers to right now. We have never 
gone through this process before. For 
example, I happen to think—and this is 
no reflection on the chairman, who has 
done a significant public service as 
chairman of the Committee on the 
Budget, nor my colleagues on the Budget 
Committee—that we should have con- 
sulted the committees more as we moved 
into this process of reconciliation. The 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, for example, knows a great deal 
more about the ramifications of Satur- 
day delivery than we do, and we did not 
consult adequately. The Committee on 
Education and Labor knows a great deal 
more about the school lunch programs 
than we do, and we did not consult ade- 
quately. I think that consultation proc- 
ess has to be improved. 

I also suggested in appearing before 
the Committee on Rules, and requested, 
that each committee chairman who was 
affected by this reconciliation motion 
ought to have the right under a semi- 
closed rule to come in with an amend- 
ment to alter their particular mandate 
under the reconciliation process. I still 
believe that is sound, and as we go 
through the reconciliation process in 
years to come—and I think we have to 
if we are serious about the budget proc- 
ess—I think we have to leave the door 
open in this budget amendment for every 
committee chairman who is impacted by 
reconciliation to have the possibility of 
having an amendment to offer. I hap- 
pen to believe that regardless of the 
good intentions of this body, come 
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March or so of next year it will be clear 
that we will have a deficit, regardless of 
our efforts. There is a chance that we 
will have a balanced budget, but if the 
Udall amendment is adopted, there is 
absolutely no chance that we will have 
a balanced budget. I do not see that we 
can avoid that reality. 

The gentleman from California, my 
célleague on the committee (Mr. 
PANETTA) said the question is really, Are 
we serious about the budget process? I 
think ultimately it comes down to that. 
It-is tough. There are no easy answers. 
We are breaking new ground, and in the 
process we are going to see some mis- 
takes we have made. We are going to 
have to improve. But the answer is not 
rejecting this tool that gives us the only 
opportunity that we have to really get 
hold of this thing. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMON. I will be pleased to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. I agree with a lot of 
what the gentleman says, especially with 
regard to the fact that there is no way 
that the Committee on the Budget can 
in reporting a resolution in time to pass 
by May 15 know enough about all of 
these programs to know what funding 
level to recommend for sure. That is the 
reason why I do not think we should have 
reconciliation in the spring. I just give 
the gentleman one example. The com- 
mittee has recommended under function 
370'reduction of $100 million in the Small 
Business Administrations Loan and In- 
vestment Fund. 

Mr. Chairman, the Small Business 
Administration’s business loan program 
is categorized under budget function 
370, Commerce and Housing Credit. 
SBA’s business loan and investment re- 
volving fund is used to operate six 
loan programs, the primary one being 
the regular business loan program 
under section 7(a) of the Small Business 
Act. For fiscal year 1980 the Congress 
approved a total of $391 million in di- 
rect loans and $3.595 billion in guaran- 
teed loans. For fiscal year 1981 the Pres- 
ident recommended a total direct busi- 
ness loan program of $346 million, or a 
reduction of $45 million, and an increase 
in guaranteed lending to $4 billion. The 
basis of the President’s proposed cut in 
direct lending is an administration pro- 
posal to target all direct loans. These 
target groups for fiscal year 1981 would 
consist of women, minorities, and handi- 
capped. All others would be excluded 
from direct loan assistance. 

The House Budget Committee in its 
report recommends a reduction in func- 
tion 370, including a reduction in the 
appropriation for SBA’s business loan 
and investment fund of $100 million with 
the Budget Committee’s statement: 

With this reduction, 1981 budget author- 
ity and outlays would be at about fiscal 
year 1980 levels. 

The Budget Committee is correct that 
a reduction of $100 million in budget 
authority and outlays in 1981 would 
leave them about the same as in 1980; 
but it is highly erroneous as to the im- 
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pact such a reduction would have on 
SBA lending as it would involve a major 
reduction in the amount of direct loans. 

Until fiscal year 1979, each appropri- 
ation for SBA included a reserve for 
anticipated losses resulting at some time 
in the future on loan guarantees. In the 
case of SBA’s regular business loans, the 
reserve was computed at 15 percent. Un- 
der the old system, for each $1 billion 
of guaranteed regular business loans, 
Congress appropriated in advance a $150 
million reserve. This was certainly the 
wise and prudent manner of funding 
future losses due to current programs. 
Beginning in fiscal year 1979, however, 
at the administration’s request and at 
the Senate's insistence, we did away with 
this prudent system. Instead, we now 
only appropriate an amount sufficient 
to cover losses anticipated in the next 
fiscal year; we have absolutely no reserve 
to pay future losses when they occur 
in later years. This change did, how- 
ever, have one immediate effect—it re- 
duced the amount of budget authority 
and outlays in the current budget needed 
to support SBA’s guaranteed loan pro- 
grams. We are now going to have to 
pay for this foolish change by an in- 
crease in budget authority and outlays 
not only this year but for years to come. 

Had we continued under the old re- 
serve” system, losses attributable to guar- 
anteed loans made in fiscal year 1979 
would have been covered by amounts ap- 
propriated for 1979; and similarly, future 
losses occurring because of guaranteed 
loans made in fiscal year 1980 would have 
been covered by moneys appropriated for 
1980 as part of the 1980 budget. But as I 
stated we no longer follow this system 
and as a result the 1980 budget contains 
money to pay losses on loans guaranteed 
in 1979 and the 1981 budget request in- 
cludes funding to pay losses originating 
from guaranteed loans made this year as 
well as in 1979. In the fiscal year 1981 
budget, for example, $264 million is for 
losses or repurchases anticipated to occur 
in fiscal year 1981 on account of guaran- 
tees on loans made in 1979 and 1980. 
Looking at it another way, $264 million 
of the administration’s request of $594 
million in outlays or 44 percent, is un- 
controllable. It goes without saying that 
this will continue ad infinitum and that 
even if SBA made no more guaranteed 
loans we would still have to continue to 
appropriate money to pay losses in the 
future due to guaranteed loans made in 
prior years. 

The net result of the Budget Commit- 
tee’s recommendation that the appropri- 
ation to SBA’s business loan and invest- 
ment fund be reduced by $100 million 
from the amount recommended by the 
President, if adopted by the Appropria- 
tions Committee, would be to force a fur- 
ther reduction in the already meager 
amount of direct loans. Instead of a $45 
million reduction as proposed by the 
President, the direct loans would have to 
be reduced $145 million from the 1980 
level or a budget cut of 37 percent. 

I believe we should be going in the op- 
posite direction and increasing the 
amount of SBA direct lending especially 
in these times of high interest rates and 
an acute lack of capital, a shortfall which 
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is devastating the small business commu- 
nity. Studies have clearly shown that the 
small business sector of our economy is 
the Nation’s job creator and that jobs 
can be created through SBA loans, most 
of which will eventually be repaid. This 
is certainly much cheaper than the cost 
our Nation incurs by depriving the small 
business community of the capital it 
needs and thus preventing it from assist- 
ing our economy by adding to employ- 
ment, and the ensuing increase in Feder- 
al income taxation, and a reduction in 
unemployment benefits, food stamps, 
and other Federal spending to assist the 
unemployed and their dependents. 

I also want to point out that this 
budget resolution, as have previous ones, 
assumes that we will not have any large 
physical disasters besetting our Nation in 
fiscal year 1981. In an attempt to keep 
original budget requests low, the admin- 
istration and the Congress repeatedly 
lowball the amount needed for capital for 
SBA’s physical disaster program. As a 
result, supplemental appropriations are 
necessary and certainly this causes prob- 
lems for any budget system. I simply 
want to point out that the $180 million 
in new funds requested by the President, 
and apparently included in the recom- 
mendations of the Budget Committee, in 
all probability will not be sufficient and 
that additional capital will have to be 
provided to SBA if loan assistance is to 
be provided to disaster victims. 

Finally, I want to point out that the 
Budget Committee is again recommend- 
ing enactment of a limitation on the 
amount of Federal loans which may be 
made in fiscal year 1981. I certainly hope 
that my colleagues on the Appropria- 
tions Committee will not heed this rec- 
ommendation as to impose such a limi- 
tation upon disaster lending and would 
simply necessitate extra paperwork by 
the Congress in order to increase the 
limitation as needed to provide disaster 
assistance. The worst aspect, however, is 
that while Congress would be shuffling 
the papers to lift the ceiling, disaster vic- 
tims would be denied loan assistance and 
thus additional harm would be inflicted 
upon them by the very government 
which seeks to lend them a helping hand 
in their hour of need. 

Mr. SIMON. I think the gentleman’s 
position is well taken up to a point. I 
think that somehow we have to work out 
a procedure where we work with the 
Small Business Committee and the other 
committees. However, I disagree with 
my friend, the gentleman from Iowa. If 
we wait until September 15, 15 days be- 
fore the start of the next fiscal year, the 
horse is out of the barn. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. There is a real dilem- 
ma here. It seems to me that if we do 
not have reconciliation in the first budg- 
et resolution, then the gentleman is 
absolutely right. We have gone through 
a charade, and there is no way that we 
are going to make this really a serious 
effort, as it ought to be. On the other 
hand, there is a great deal of validity 
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to what the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. Upall) says in that the Committee 
on the Budget cannot possibly develop 
the knowledge and expertise to substitute 
for the authorizing committees and the 
appropriations subcommittees. So there 
has got to be some way to make sure 
that these twin concerns are handled. 

My question to the gentleman is: If we 
vote against the Udall amendment and 
mandate reconciliation to the extent 
that the resolution does, then what is 
the escape valve, so that if the author- 
izing committee finds that there has 
been insufficient consideration in the 
Budget Committee, or if circumstances 
change in the economic outlook, or 
whatever, that we have some assurance 
that those factors will be taken into ac- 
count before we pass the final budget 
resolution, or even before then if need 
be? What is the escape valve here? 
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Mr. SIMON. The only escape valve is, 
I am afraid, a certain amount of chaos 
if we do not reject the Udall amend- 
ment. For this reason: The reason there 
is chaos—and I stand to be corrected by 
the chairman of my committee—the 
ceilings that we have on this budget res- 
olution are not altered by the Udall 
amendment so that those who spend the 
money quickly and get their appropria- 
tions in first, they would get them 
okayed. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. That is not my 
question. My question is, Suppose we re- 
ject the Udall amendment, which I per- 
sonally think is the only logical thing to 
do, if we are going to make the budget 
process meaningful. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Gramo and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Srmon was al- 
lowed to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. SIMON. I yield further to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, my 
question is suppose we reject the Udall 
amendment, stick with the committee 
position, require reconciliation. What 
escape valve is there in case the budget 
resolution does not correctly take into 
account something that the authorizing 
committee might feel is essential, or 
there is a change in circumstances be- 
tween now and September? What is the 
escape valve in this process? 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, I will yield 
to the chairman of the Committee on the 
Budget and then I may care to add some- 
thing. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Let me first say to my 
friend from Ohio that it is not the intent 
of the Committee on the Budget to write 
legislation in any of these areas as the 
gentleman well knows. 

Section 3, which is the section dealing 
with reconciliation, directs the various 
committees. For example, subsection (c) 
says that the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor shall reduce spending 
for fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, bills 
and resolutions by $839 million in budget 
authority and $786 million in outlays. 

Now, in arriving at that judgment as 
to how much the committees could save, 
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the Committee on the Budget is not 
usurping the power of the committee. 
The gentleman from Ohio knows, how- 
ever, that there are many, many pro- 
grams where the money could be saved. 
For example, the programs in the Presi- 
dent’s legislative reform packages have 
come before the Congress for some years 
and have annually been either ignored or 
not acted upon by the committees. These 
could be the programs in which the man- 
date of the House could be fulfilled, if 
the House adopts our budget resolution. 

For example, we tell the appropriate 
committees to eliminate the twice-a-year 
cost-of-living adjustment for Federal 
retirees. 

Now what will happen? They may 
substitute some other savings if they 
wish. We want them to come up with a 
total dollar amount in savings. We sug- 
gest these programs as possible areas 
and in fact historical areas where it has 
been demonstrated that there is at least 
a possibility of making these savings. 

Mr. Chairman, what would happen on 
June 15, for example, if the committees 
report back and say, “We cannot make 
the savings which we have been man- 
dated to make”? 

Then they would be ignoring the will 
of this body, which will have voted this 
today. 

Mr. Chairman, at that point nothing 
would happen unless this House deter- 
mined to do something further. That 
something further could be for the Com- 
mittee on the Budget or the Committee 
on Rules or someone else to report out 
some legislation in fact calling for these 
savings or other savings. 

I would hope that the committees 
would not ignore the mandate of the 
House and Senate, if they adopt this 
resolution, as I hope they will. If they 
ignored it, they would be flying in the 
face of the order of the House and Sen- 
ate to not make the necessary and re- 
quired savings. 

Mr. Chairman, let me go back a little. 
In March we had a historic meeting of 
the leadership of the House and Senate 
headed up by the majority leader of the 
House and the majority leader of the 
other body, and we discussed fully this 
whole budget process, particularly how 
we were going to attain balance, how we 
were going to reduce spending and do 
the other necessary things. 

It was the consensus of those present 
that if we were serious about balancing 
this budget, we would have to go way 
beyond the mere adoption of a budget 
resolution, that it would have to in fact 
take the combined efforts of the leader- 
ship of both this House of Representa- 
tives and of the other body to make sure 
that what we determined was necessary 
in order to enact a budget in balance 
would in fact happen. That will take, I 
will say to my friend, the combined ef- 
forts of the leadership and the Members 
of this body and the other body to make 
certain that certain things happen this 
summer on the spending bills and on the 
legislative reform bills, or I guarantee 
you we will not have a balanced budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. SEIBERLING and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. SIMON was 
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allowed to proceed for 3 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to add one further point. We still 
do have that option of a second budget 
resolution. 

If, for example, Mr. Chairman, my 
colleague from Iowa (Mr. SMITH) is cor- 
rect in his statement about the SBA and 
the impact there, then that can be cor- 
rected in the second budget resolution 
but if we do not act now, if we postpone, 
we are dead. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I think the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut has made an extremely persuasive 
statement. I think if we are really serious 
about getting a balanced budget, then 
I do not see how We can avoid requiring 
reconciliation. 

Mr. Chairman, when I was in the 
Army—lI am sure this will be recalled by 
others of us who were in the Armed 
Forces—every so often a directive would 
come down and say, “All headquarters 
will cut their staffs by 10 percent.” Every- 
body would then scream bloody murder 
but they would have to do it. Then those 
who could produce, a few weeks later, 
evidence that they really had to have 
more people could get them, and others 
who were not able to do so found it hard 
to get them. That was the only way the 
Army came up with to keep the person- 
nel in the headquarters from getting too 
overblown. 

It seems to me in this huge Federal 
budget area we are going to have to 
adopt some kind of Draconian system of 
that sort. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not happen to 
agree with all priorities in this resolu- 
tion, and I voted to change some of 
them, but, nevertheless, the majority has 
spoken. It seems to me we are going to 
have to adopt reconciliation, impose 
these ceilings and have a system 
whereby, if some committee can demon- 
strate that they really should not be 
held to a particular level on a particular 
program, they can come back here and 
again place their case before the House 
with all the documentation and analysis 
and support they need, and if they can- 
not make a case then they are stuck 
with the budget ceiling. 

Mr. Chairman, I know of no other way 
we are ever going to get out of the mess 
that we are in with respect to the budget 
being out of control and inflation being 
out of control unless we adopt this 
system. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman 
from Arizona (Mr. UpaLL) has made a 
very good argument but to me it is not 
persuasive. The logic is all in favor of 
requiring reconciliation and requiring it 
as part of the first budget resolution, 
much as I disagree with some of the 
priorities in it. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Ohio. I would add 
but one other point. My good friend 
from Arizona (Mr. UDALL) said what he 
is seeking is to offer merely a procedural 
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amendment. It is a procedural motion 
but it goes to the very heart of the 
process and we have to take some tough 
action here. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. I probably could say, 
“We told you so,” but I will not. As a 
matter of fact, if you take a look at the 
debate on this subject last year you will 
find the House Republicans were sup- 
porting reconciliation, the Senate was 
supporting reconciliation, and the ma- 
jority of the House was not. 
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Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I will be happy to yield 
to my chairman. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mea culpa. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, this is an 
important part of the budget process. It 
is a must if we are ever going to make 
this process work, and we are just de- 
lighted that the chairman is with us 
completely this time. 

Let me say that we learn a little bit 
from the failures of the past. Let me 
point out that we had a provision in the 
last budget resolution, page H11258 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Novem- 
ber 28, 1979, which reads as follows: 

Src. 6. (a) In 1980, each standing com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives hav- 
ing jurisdiction over entitlement programs 
shall include in its March 15 report to the 
Budget Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives specific recommendations as to 
what changes, if any, would be appropriate 
in the funding mechanisms of such pro- 
grams to enable Congress to exercise more 
fiscal control over expenditures mandated 
by these entitlements. 

Within a reasonable period of time after 
March 15, 1980, the Budget Committee of 
the House of Representatives shall submit 
to the House such recommendations as it 
considers appropriate based on such reports. 


Now, you know, we hear a lot about 
these entitlement programs that make 
up the uncontrollables in the budget. 
Now, you would think with language 
like that in the resolution, passed by 
the House last November 28, 1979, that 
these committees would have hastened 
to make recommendations to the Com- 
mittee on the Budget to amend these 
entitlement shortcomings. Well, let me 
just read the list, committee-by-commit- 
tee, of the recommendations for im- 
provements of entitlement programs 
as presented to the Budget Committee. 

Let me start with the Committee on 
Agriculture, under  entitlements—no 
comment. 

Appropriations—and they do not 
have any entitlements under their con- 
trol, but have to, under law, provide the 
money for these entitlements, made this 
recommendation: 

Concern noted on automatic indexing of 
entitlements. 


The Armed Services Committee's 
recommendation to the Budget Commit- 
tee on entitlements—no comment. 

Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs— 
no recommendation. 

The District of Columbia—no recom- 
mendations. 
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Education and Labor—favors entitle- 
ments but will review current legislation. 

At least, they said something. 

Foreign Affairs—no recommenda- 
tions. 

Government Operations—the entitle- 
ment status of GRS may be an issue in 
reauthorization. 

House Administration—no recom- 
mendations. 

Interior and Insular Affairs—no 
changes to existing entitlements. 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce— 
no change to existing entitlements. 

Judiciary—no recommendations. 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries—no 
change to existing entitlements. 

Post Office and Civil Service—no 
comments. 

Public Works and Transportation—no 
comments. 

Rules—no recommendations, but 
there are no entitlement programs 
under Rules’ jurisdiction. 

Science and Technology—no com- 
ments. 

Small Business—no comments. 

Veterans’ Affairs—no comments. 

Ways and Means—strongly favors 
retaining existing entitlements. 

This is the sum-total of what we re- 
ceived as a result of the action taken 
by this House last November 28 on the 
simple matter of entitlements. No rec- 
ommendations were forthcoming. 

Let me say, when we are presenting a 
budget to the American people supposed- 
ly in balance, and there is about $9 billion 
worth of revisions which must be made in 
present law in order to obtain that bal- 
anced budget, can we truthfully say that 
we have passed a budget resolution which 
is in balance, without providing the 
mechanism, namely reconciliation, to 
bring about those $9 billion in savings? 
You know the answer as well as I do. 
You cannot do it with a straight face. 

So, we have got to have reconciliation 
in this budget if we really mean what we 
say to the American people. As has al- 
ready been pointed out, we are not taking 
anything from the authorizing commit- 
tees. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. LATTA was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional min- 
ute.) 

Mr. LATTA. We are only saying, “This 
is what you have to do in “z” dollars in 
your committee to make up a balanced 
budget.” 

That is all we are saying, and I am 
pleased to announce that on this side we 
are going to have almost unanimous sup- 
port. We have a couple of Members wav- 
ering, but we are going to have almost 
unanimous support on reconciliation be- 
cause we really want a balanced budget, 
and to have a balanced budget we need 
reconciliation, which is already in the 
law. We are not putting anything in the 
law that is not already there. We are just 
following the Budget Act which we passed 
in this House in 1974, and hopefully 
we can pass this overwhelmingly today 
and tell the American people that when 
we pass this resolution we are passing a 
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resolution that is in balance, and we are 
going to keep it in balance. 

We are trying to hold the line on Gov- 
ernment spending and to balance the 
1981 budget. The spending target of 
$611.8 billion and the revenue target of 
$613.8 billion contained in the budget res- 
olution before us, however, are heavily 
dependent on the passage of changes in 
existing law which would result in sav- 
ings of over $9 billion. If we delete recon- 
ciliation language, the tool to enforce 
these reductions in spending, we are in 
essence increasing the spending target to 
$620 billion and removing the tools nec- 
essary to achieve a balanced budget. 

I ask my colleagues not to be swayed 
by the argument that the $9 billion of 
legislative savings assumed in this budg- 
et would be passed without reconciliation 
language. Let us take a look at the his- 
tory of legislative savings last year in the 
fiscal year 1980 budget. The House Budg- 
et Committee reported out a first budget 
resolution recommending total spending 
of $532.7 billion and legislative savings of 
$6 billion. Over the course of the summer, 
the authorizing committees failed to act 
on most of those legislative savings pro- 
posals. As a result, the Budget Committee 
had to trim down the amount of legisla- 
tive savings assumed in its second budget 
resolution to $2.7 billion. Even this 
amount could not be realized by the Con- 
gress, as it turned out. Only $200 million 
of the $2.7 billion was enacted into law. 

In 1979, we witnessed a similar sce- 
nario. Of the $2.3 billion in legislative 
savings assumed ın the first budget reso- 
— only $13 million was enacted into 

W. 


The point to be derived from these 
experiences should be quite clear: Unless 
we provide for reconciliation in this 
budget resolution we will be facing a 
much higher spending ceiling in Septem- 
ber in the second budget resolution. 

I also feel strongly that we owe it to 
the American people to adopt a realistic 
first budget resolution this year. I ask my 
colleagues if they would feel comfortable 
passing the budget resolution before us 
without the reconciliation requirements 
necessary to see that the $9 billion in leg- 
islative savings is achieved. If we did so, 
we would be deceiving the public into 
thinking that we are doing something to 
combat the inflation problem, knowing 
full well that our recommended spend- 
ing level understated our best estimate 
of spending by $9 bilion. If we fail to 
preserve the reconciliation requirement 
in this budget, the argument that we are 
passing a balanced budget cannot be 
supported with a straight face. 

I am sure most of my colleagues re- 
call the battle we had over reconciliation 
last fall during consideration of the sec- 
ond budget resolution. The Senate and 
Republicans in the House supported 
reconciliation instructions in that reso- 
lution, but were eventually forced to give 
in to the majority of the House, who took 
the position that reconciliation instruc- 
tions were unnecessary and that 
there “may be practical difficulties” with 
the procedure. Well, I say that the argu- 
ment that reconciliation is unnecessary, 
that legislative savings will be achieved 
by merely urging committees to act has 
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proved totally groundless. And the argu- 
ment that practical difficulties and time 
limitations complicate the implementa- 
tion of reconciliation does not hold any 
weight this spring. There is just no ex- 
cuse for once again abandoning the vital 
and essential tool of reconciliation. 

Reconciliation instructions will not en- 
croach on the jurisdictions of the au- 
thorizing committees, as some of my col- 
leagues have argued. While the Budget 
Committee has suggested certain cost- 
savings to the various committees, the 
committees are by no means bound to 
these proposals. Using their expertise 
and knowledge of their areas of jurisdic- 
tion, these committees are free to report 
out alternative ways of reducing spend- 
ing. 

We are on the brink of a major eco- 
nomic crisis. Inflation is soaring at an 
annual rate of 18.5 percent and unem- 
ployment has jumped to 7 percent. Un- 
less we take firm action now to correct 
the misguided economic policies of the 
last few years, we may soon find our- 
selves in a depression rather than a re- 
cession. 

Put simply, a vote to strike reconcilia- 
tion is a vote to increase spending by $9 
billion. I strongly urge my colleagues to 
defeat the Udall amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong support 
of the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, the gen- 
tleman from Arizona (Mr. UDALL). 

I would like to comment on the re- 
marks made by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Latta). First, I am sure he must 
be aware that our committee has already 
passed reform legislation that would 
realize cost savings of more than $16 
million in fiscal year 1980. That is re- 
flected in the report of the Budget Com- 
mittee accompanying the first concur- 
rent resolution. Second, recently my full 
committee ordered reported a bill, H.R. 
7102, which contains a provision that 
would result in reduced Federal outlays 
of more than $109 million in fiscal year 
1981. I might add that this provision of 
the bill is being offered by the commit- 
tee as an alternative to one of the rec- 
ommendations proposed by the Commit- 
tee on the Budget pertaining to third 
party reimbursement for medical care 
received in VA hospitals by certain non- 
service-connected veterans. 

As to the issue of reconciliation, there 
is little I can add to what the gentleman 
has already stated. My comments shall 
therefore be brief. I believe in the legis- 
lative process. Through the committee 
structure, the House has been an effec- 
tive body. 

In my view, if the reconciliation in- 
structions are not deleted from the first 
concurrent budget resolution, then we 
might as well abolish the authorizing and 
Appropriations Committee and transfer 
their functions to the Committee on the 
Budget. I have no quarrel with recon- 
ciliation under the procedure established 
by the Budget Act. 
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Mr. Chairman, this budget resolution 
would require the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to reduce or terminate cur- 
rent benefits, or reduce the amount of 
proposed cost-of-living increases in 
benefits for our Nation’s veterans, total- 
ing $400 million, by June 15, 1980. This 
mandate from the Budget Committee is 
made, to the best of my knowledge, with- 
out hearing from any individual or or- 
ganization in public hearings who repre- 
sent our 30 million veterans. Although I 
understand the American Legion, the 
Disabled American Veterans, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, and other service 
organizations have requested to appear 
before the Committee on the Budget on 
a number of occasions, they have been 
denied the opportunity to do so. Yet, the 
committee is willing to accept, without 
question, the suggested cuts in veterans 
benefits proposed by the administration. 
This is totally unacceptable to me. 

Mr. Chairman, in prior years when we 
disagreed with the committee, we were 
allowed to go to the House floor to over- 
turn decisions by the Committee on the 
Budget on the veterans budget. On a 
number of occasions, the House restored 
severe cuts imposed by the Budget Com- 
mittee. Since the Committee on the 
Budget was established, we have been 
forced to go to the House to assure an 
adequate level of benefits and services for 
veterans. Never has the House failed to 
support us in our efforts. It simply means, 
Mr. Chairman, that the Committee on 
the Budget is, and has always been, out 
‘of step with the House—at least on 
veterans issues. 

Mr. Chairman, I want every Member 
of this body to fully understand the prob- 
lems we are going to create for veterans 
if the Udall amendment is not adopted. 
If we allow the Budget Committee’s man- 
date to stand, a great number of veterans 
are going to be turned away from hos- 
pitals who need hospital care. More are 
going to be denied treatment in VA out- 
patient clinics. Many of those who can- 
not afford to pay for expenses to the VA 
hospitals will be denied patient travel re- 
imbursement allowances. Hundreds of 
thousands of Vietnam veterans will be 
denied an adequate cost-of-living in- 
crease in education benefits, and all serv- 
ice-connected disabled veterans may 
not receive an adequate cost-of-living in- 
crease in their compensation benefits 
effective October 1, 1980. 

It should also be noted, Mr. Chairman, 
that some of the same Members who 
have mandated these drastic reductions 
and the termination of veterans’ benefits 
have introduced measures now pending 
before our committee to increase cur- 
rent benefit levels. Some have introduced 
bills that would create new entitlements 
costing many millions of dollars an- 
nually, if enacted. Some have written 
me urging that the committee hold early 
hearings in order to report their bills 
to the House. Yet, these same Members 
tell us we cannot have funds to keep 
current programs going at the level our 
veterans deserve. 
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Mr. Chairman, I hope the Members of 
the House reject the mandate proposed 
by the Budget Committee. How in the 
world can we explain such reductions to 
veterans who will be adversely affected 
when they know the House is consider- 
ing or has passed legislation to add 
millions to our Federal budget, includ- 
ing, among other things: 

First, $444 million (fiscal year 1980) 
and $352 million (fiscal year 1981) to 
provide initial resettlement assistance, 
cash and medical assistance for addi- 
tional thousands of refugees coming into 
the country from Vietnam and other 
parts of Southeast Asia, Cuba, and else- 
where throughout the world; 

Second, increase the food stamp pro- 
gram costs by $3.5 billion in fiscal year 
1980 and $600 million more in fiscal year 
1981; 

Third, approximately $300 million in 
fiscal year 1981 for health planning; 

Fourth, $1.2 billion in budget author- 
ity and $150 million in outlays (fiscal 
year 1981) for youth training and em- 
ployment programs; 

Fifth, $646 million (fiscal year 1981) 
for early and periodic screening, diag- 
nosis and treatment of individuals under 
medicaid (increased entitlements) ; 

Sixth, $912 million in fiscal year 1981 
for welfare reform; and 

Seventh, $80 million in economic sup- 
port assistance for Nicaragua. 

It is a tragic day, Mr. Chairman, when 
we have before us a measure that would 
mandate the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs to report a bill by June 15 to 
“save” $400 million in veterans benefits 
while we continue to add millions to the 
budget as I have outlined above. 

Our committee has initiated certain 
reform measures designed to eliminate 
inequities in several veterans’ programs. 
We are considering additional proposals 
which, if enacted, would reduce Federal 
outlays substantially. I do not accept, 
however, the theory that we can, without 
proper hearings, immediately bring about 
$400 million in program savings. 

Therefore, I strongly support the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arizona. Supporting his amend- 
ment does not add a penny to the 
budget targets established by the Com- 
mittee on the Budget. The resolution 
without reconciliation will show a bal- 
anced budget. We can and should have 
a balanced budget and our committee 
will do its share to bring it about. I urge 
the members of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs and all Members of the 
House to join me in voting for the 
amendment offered by Mr. UDALL. 

o 1430 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to compliment the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. Roserts) for his 
statement. 
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Mr. Chairman, the amendment to 
strike the reconciliation instruction in 
this resolution deserves our support. 

The reasons for this are not based 
upon emotion or instinct, but upon hard 
facts and common sense. 

If we strip away the camouflage and 
a good deal of the rhetoric, we are star- 
ing at the stark shape of a power grab. 

Under the guise of voting out a reso- 
lution to balance the budget, the Budget 
Committee actually is asking for a radi- 
cal transfer of power unto itself from all 
of the legislative and appropriation com- 
mittees of the House. Before a final vote 
is taken on House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 307, it would behoove us all to look 
at this power grab in all of its nakedness. 

Now, I am not against reconciliation. 
I voted for the 1974 Budget Act of which 
reconciliation is an important and ap- 
propriate part. The smooth functioning 
of the budget process requires it. 

But, Mr. Chairman, section III simply 
puts reconciliation on the horse-end of 
the cart. What is worse, it is put into 
the shafts backward. 

Add to this spectacle the vision of the 
Budget Committee in the driver’s seat— 
facing in who knows what direction— 
then we have a most remarkable vehicle 
indeed. 

When the command is given to 
“Giddyup” it may go forward, it may go 
backward, it may go sideways—or it may 
go straight up and come crashing down 
on its axle. 

That, I suggest, is not in the best 
interests of either the Congress or the 
country. If the budget process is to work, 
then it ought to work the way the 
Budget Act intended it would work. 

That act contemplated that the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, Agriculture, 
Post Office and Civil Service, Armed 
Services, Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, Public Works and Transporta- 
tion, Veterans’ Affairs, Education and 
Labor, and so on, would continue to 
function as responsible and responsive 
organs of the House in dealing with the 
specialized and detailed aspects of their 
jurisdictions. 

In the resolution before us, the Budg- 
et Committee would simply order the 
“fine tuning” of authorizing legislation 
from any of these committees, without 
itself holding 1 hour of hearings, with- 
out the expertise that comes of long ex- 
perience and oversight of programs, and 
without having any notion of the real 
needs of the citizens. 

If this power grab is successful and the 
Budget Committee does in fact get away 
with this grab for front-end reconcilia- 
tion, we will have a situation roughly 
equivalent to a hospital dismissing the 
surgeons and letting the groundskeepers 
and maintenancemen operate on the 
the patient. 

I will be blunt enough to say that if 
the Udall amendment is defeated, then it 
will not make any difference whether 
Members serve on Ways and Means, 
Education and Labor, Appropriations, or 
what have you. Service will be an emoty 
honor, for those committees themselves 
will simply be bangles on some other 
horse’s harness. 
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I would like to turn for a moment to 
a specific matter under the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Education and 
Labor—the child nutrition programs. 

Let me make it clear that I would not 
be standing here today taking up the 
time of the Members if the first budget 
resolution had set a target in accordance 
with the ground rules specified in the 
act. In those circumstances it would have 
been up to the Committee on Education 
and Labor to review the target and re- 
port the legislation. But that is not the 
case. The Budget Committee wants to 
play leapfrog with us. With a great run- 
ning jump it dashes up behind us and 
mandates cuts of over $500 million in 
child nutrition. That, I submit, is rather 
like playing leapfrog with a unicorn. 

Of course, the Budget Committee 
magnanimously says that we are free 
to determine in what programs and to 
what extent the savings will be made. 
But the fact is that Education and Labor 
has only a few programs in which to 
achieve legislative savings, child nutri- 
tion programs being one of them. 

What the mandate boils down to, then, 
is that we have to apply the cuts to the 
program categories identified by the 
Budget Committee in its report. We have 
no power to spread the burden and mini- 
mize the hardship, and virtually no flexi- 
bility to meet a cut of this size. 

I think it might be instructive if the 
Budget Committee were required to file 
an environmental impact statement on 
the effects of the cutbacks it has ordered. 
If that had been done in this case, the 
Budget Committee would not have to take 
on faith the administration’s advice that 
over a half billion dollars could be cut 
out of our child nutrition programs. As 
far as I know, it has called no witness to 
determine whether the advice is well 
founded or not. 

The committee simply heard the nice 
round figure of a half billion dollars, and 
down went the boom. It wants the Con- 
gress to swallow the recommendation 
whole, without giving anybody in the 
country a chance to come in and say 
what its effect will be. 

As the Budget Act was written, it was 
structured wisely so that any erroneous 
judgments made in May could be re- 
trieved in September in the second budg- 
et resolution. The House was thereby 
given some elbow room and a chance to 
listen to public witnesses on the effects of 
the initial targets. But by trying to build 
a September house on a May foundation 
that has not yet been properly luid, we 
are behaving imprudently as well as 
half-baked, 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I feel that 
there are few Members of this House 
who believe that the resolution, even, 
with reconciliation, will result in a bal- 
anced budget. Or, even if it did, that a 
balanced budget would have a marked 
impact on inflation. If the economists 
know anything that the rest of us do 
not—and that is a postulate to which 
I am now less firmly attached than in 
former years—a balanced budget may 
result in less than three-tenths of a per- 
centage point decline in inflation. In 
that event, it does not become us to try 
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to pull the wool over the country’s eyes 
making Americans believe that this pain- 
ful exercise is striking any real blow at 
the economic problem. 

But even if we accept the notion that a 
balanced budget will reduce inflation, I 
am personally convinced that what we 
are doing insures the opposite—that we 
will not have a balanced budget. What 
we are doing is cutting back so dras- 
tically and sharply on Federal aid that 
it will cause further disappearance of 
American jobs. This unemployment, 
mated to the Federal Reserve's high in- 
terest. policy will insure that we do not 
have a balanced budget. Loss of revenue 
and increased unemployment benefits 
will cffset any gains we make by cutting 
back on expenditures of other programs. 

I urge the Members to vote for the 
Udall amendment. Not only will it curb 
the growth of power of the Budget Com- 
mittee at the expense of other jurisdic- 
tions, it will stem the rush to ever more 
fiscal instability resulting from unem- 
ployment and diminished tax resources. 
That is not what a balanced budget 
means. That is not what the Budget Act 
intended. 

Mr. Chairman, no one has more dedi- 
cation to the goal of a balanced budget 
than I—but there are ways to balance 
it without taking it out of programs that 
serve the poor and the old and the sick. 

You know how often, during the past 
30 years, I have taken to the floor to re- 
count the terrible error we made back in 
1953 when we allowed the Eisenhower 
administration to close down the syn- 
thetic energy program. There were on- 
going pilot plants which were producing 
liquid fuel from coal at a price even 
then very close to petroleum. Now we are 
27 years behind the eight ball. We have 
wasted 27 years of synthetic fuel de- 
velopment. 

Not long ago; the Press Journal in 
Louisiana, Mo., recalled the brilliant 
work that the Louisiana plant had car- 
ried out back in the late 1940's and early 
1950's. The story recalls that when the 
plant was finally closed down, the docu- 
ments and records were sent into storage 
in Pennsylvania. And an inquiry made 
just recently by the newspaper to the 
Department of Energy indicated that the 
Department was not even aware that 
there had been a pilot plant back three 
decades ago. 

Certainly the Department of Energy 
has demonstrated little ability to get 
us out of our energy crisis, and I believe 
the Congress could profitably cut several 
billion dollars out of its budget—and let 
some of our good programs for the poor 
and for the educationally underprivi- 
leged continue to do good. 

And while we are about it, we could 
save some billions by cutting back on 
the State Department appropriation, too. 

We could balance the budget, and we 
could do it in such a way that would not 
do any damage to the people at all. 

Let us vote “aye” for the Udall amend- 
ment, and defeat reconciliation. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in support of the Udall amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. Chairman, I make this statement 
as one who was an advocate and a propo- 
nent of the budget control committee. I 
thought, and I still do, that it can serve 
as a major instrument in the operation 
of this House. Never did I think that I 
would have to come to the well and offer 
this type of statement. I am as com- 
mitted to a balanced budget as any Mem- 
ber of this Congress, but I want very 
much to do it in a fair and responsible 
manner. 

Each committee has certain jurisdic- 
tion in the Congress, a rather important 
responsibility. We happen to have a num- 
ber of staff professionals who do nothing 
else but ply that particular road, and in 
this particular jurisdiction that is in the 
area of civil service and postal service. 

The Budget Committee never has con- 
sulted with this committee. Thus the 
conclusion it arrived at was an arbitrary 
one, and I just want to make clear today 
some of the ramifications of the instruc- 
tions that will be forced upon this com- 
mittee resulting from the passage of this 
resolution. 

No. 1, it was most unfortunate, in 
recognition of the fact that approxi- 
mately $4 billion in cuts relates to the 
jurisdiction of this particular committee. 
That being the case, it seems to me that 
the rule should have provided some de- 
bate on the intricacies of the subject 
matter. That is academic. That accom- 
modation was not provided. 

To comply with the instructions of the 
Budget Committee we are going to have 
to make a determination with regard to 
Federal pay. It seems to me that if we are 
going to get on frequency with the Budget 
Committee, then we must recognize that 
irrespective of what the figures of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics may be later 
this year, irrespective of what the Con- 
sumer Price Index might be later this 
year, we are going to mandate that all 
people who are Federal employees will 
get not more than 6 percent. God forbid 
that the rate should rise to 18 percent, 
but if it should go up to 18 percent, the 
Budget Committee mandates that they 
will not go beyond 6 percent. 

These are our instructions. We are in- 
structed by this committee to do this. 

The cost-of-living adjustment affect- 
ing all of the retirees is certainly worthy 
of a great deal of consideration, but little 
consideration has been given it. 

Let me turn, if I may, to the Postal 
Service. As we know, the Postmaster has 
moved with a rate hike proposal which 
will have the effect of increasing first 
class postage by 33 ½ percent. I remind 
the Members that that rate hike is based 
on the present fiscal status of the U.S. 
Postal Service, which happens to be con- 
fronted with an oncoming fiscal deficit 
of $600 million. Now, that is bad. But 
even worse is the projected fiscal deficit 
for the subsequent year which happens 
to be $2.3 billion. Add to those woes the 
fact that now we are going to compound 
that problem by taking away all of the 
public service appropriations provided 
that institution. These are appropria- 
tions that by law were enacted back in 
1970 and that the institution was de- 
pending upon until 1985. 
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So now we are going to pull the rug 
out from underneath it and say, “You 
are not going to get any of these moneys. 
All $736 million in the way of public 
service moneys is going to be denied you.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. HANLEy) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. HANLEY 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Chairman, we are 
also saying that in addition to the $736 
million, we are also taking another $100 
million away from the revenue foregone 
appropriation. 

Mr. Chairman, let me assure my 
friends that all of this, if it becomes fact, 
will come back to haunt this Congress. 
As I have said several times during the 
past week or so, a future administration 
and a future Congress are going to have 
to deal with this U.S. Postal Service on 
a crises management basis because by 
virtue of this action we are indeed going 
to make the whole system crumble. 

We are putting it into absolute jeop- 
ardy—and this is the greatest threat of 
all—the all-precious heart of the insti- 
tution, the private express statute, be- 
cause we are forcing that institution 
probably to provide but 5 days of serv- 
ice. Once we do that, we open it up to 
private enterprise. I am not saying there 
is anything wrong with that, but in ex- 
change for the private express statute or 
the monopoly on first class mail, our 
Founding Fathers mandated the com- 
mitment that that service would be pro- 
vided 6 days a week. 

So by denying that 6th day we have 
opened a breach for the private entre- 
preneur. If that happens to be the case, 
the private entrepreneur will come 
aboard. For example, I would be de- 
lighted to serve the major cities in Amer- 
ica with a courier service on that 6th 
day; I will do it for less money than the 
Postal Service, and it would be a very 
profitable business. I would not concern 
myself about the private express statute, 
as I believe my right would be sustained 
in court. 

Let me say to my friends that this 
institution of Congress is being seriously 
affected by what the Budget Committee 
is doing. If we agree to what it is doing 
entirely, then why do we not just junk 
the committee system? 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANLEY. I will be delighted to 
yield to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman referred to the approximately $4 
billion that affects his committee, the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. As he knows, it also affects the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services because it 
deals with the cost-of-living adjustment 
for both civilian and military retirees. 
But in arriving at these recommended 
areas where we could find $4 billion, the 
committees of the House and the other 
body on the budget were not just reach- 
ing out blindly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. HANLEY) 
has expired. 
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(On request of Mr. Grammo, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. HANLEY was al- 
Paos to proceed for 4 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Chairman, let me 
respond to the gentleman. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I have 
not yet asked my question, so if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I will proceed. 

Mr. HANLEY. I yield to the chairman 
of the committee. 
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Mr. GIAIMO. We do try to stay in 
communication with the gentleman’s 
committees, we discuss these matters 
with the gentleman and members of his 
committees on the floor of the House and 
elsewhere, our staffs are in quite good 
communication with the gentleman’s 
staffs, I will say to the gentleman. There 
is no absence of communication, as the 
gentleman is trying to indicate. 

In addition to that, we also get the 
March 15 letters from the gentleman’s 
committees and the other committees 
stating what the gentleman will do and, 
by inference, we draw conclusions about 
legislation to come during the year. 

But let me get to my question. We try 
to find areas where we can recommend 
savings of money to the committees not 
via the reconciliation route, but through 
the normal budget process and, of course, 
it is implicit therein that we recommend 
that you save the money and you devise 
how to save it. If you save it in this area, 
fine; if you pick another area, that is fine 
also, it is up to you. But let us take the 
cost-of-living area. Here is an area 
where we recommend the elimination of 
the twice-a-year, cost-of-living adjust- 
ment for Federal retirees. Now, the gen- 
tleman and I personally are going to re- 
tire from this place in January, as the 
gentleman well knows, and the gentle- 
man and I are going to draw twice-a- 
year, cost-of-living adjustments, where- 
as those on social security and other 
type pensions, certainly in the private 
sector, get cost-of-living adjustments for 
inflation once a year. But you and I, as 
Federal retirees, will get it twice a year. 

Reform action in this area would save 
an estimated $1 billion. One billion dol- 
lars. That is a lot of money. Nothing has 
happened either on COLA or on the 
President’s recommendation and the 
Budget Committee’s recommendation for 
pay reform. Nothing happened last year, 
nothing has happened this year, and I 
will say to my friend that nothing will 
happen without reconciliation because of 
the pressure of the special interest 
groups. I know how strong they are. They 
have been crawling all over me. But it is 
an area of legitimate reform and you 
have not even had any hearings on it. 

Mr. HANLEY. If the gentleman would 
be good enough to advise me when this 
administration called upon this commit- 
tee to do what the gentleman is suggest- 
ing, would the gentleman advise me, and 
when did the administration ever send 
any legislation up that would suggest 
what the gentleman is suggesting now? 

The answer is, it has not done this. 

Standing next to the gentleman is the 
chairperson of the subcommittee of jur- 
isdiction, who may be able to shed some 
light on the subject. I will be delighted 
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to yield to the gentlewoman from Mary- 
land (Mrs. SPELLMAN) . 

Mr. GIAIMO. The reference to the 
President’s recommendation was to the 
pay reform bill. If I said COLA, I meant 
the pay reform bill. 

Mr. HANLEY. Fine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Han- 
LEY) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. HANLEY 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mrs. SPELLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Maryland. 

Mrs, SPELLMAN. I want to thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Since the chairman of the Budget 
Committee did mention COLA, maybe it 
would be well to refresh the memory of 
the House as to what we have done 
there. If the Members will recall, just a 
couple of years ago we eliminated the 
1-percent kicker. The retirees used to 
get an additional 1 percent, which was 
to make up for the lag in the time be- 
tween the increase in the cost of living 
and the time that there would be an ad- 
justment. We removed that 1-percent 
kicker with the promise—and I think 
this is very important—that there 
would be a twice a year adjustment in 
its place. 

If the word of the Congress does not 
mean anything, then so be it. Let us 
just make that clear to the Nation. We 
made a promise. We ought to keep the 
promise. 

Now, to go to the other subject that 
the Budget Committee chairman has 
brought up—pay reform—I use quotes 
around the word “reform.” We have 
held three hearings on this legislation 
to date. Many more are contemplated. 
I want to assure the House that in terms 
of savings it means absolutely zero, 
zero, not 1 cent. 

The administration said we would 
save $2.8 billion. When we pressed for 
an explanation as to where the $2.8 bil- 
lion would come from, we learned that 
the exact amount will be “saved” 
whether or not the bill is passed. Fed- 
eral employees, in order to be brought 
to comparability, should get a 10.4-per- 
cent increase. The administration is go- 
ing to be proposing a 6.2-percent in- 
crease because that is what they think 
it would come to under this pay reform 
bill. The difference between the 10.4 
percent and the 6.2 percent comes to 
$2.8 billion. As the administration terms 
it, it is not really a saving, it is a cost 
avoidance. Well, call it cost avoidance 
or call it whatever you will, it will be 
achieved without passing one word of 
that bill. We will save the $2.8 billion if 
the President comes in with the 6.2 per- 
cent adjustment figure we have been 
told he will offer. That $2.8 billion rests 
with the administration, 

Mr. HANLEY. I thank the gentlewom- 
an for putting both issues in proper per- 
spective. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 


tleman from New York (Mr. HANLEY) 
has again expired. 
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(On request of Mrs. SPELLMAN and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. HANLEY was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mrs. SPELLMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I think this colloquy we 
have just had, this explanation of the 
pay reform bill, indicates that, with all 
of the knowledge that my good friends 
on the Budget Committee have (and they 
are my good, respected friends), they 
cannot possibly know the details of the 
legislation in each of the committees as 
well as do the members of the 
committees. 

Mr. HANLEY. I thank the gentle- 
woman for putting both issues, the issue 
of pay and COLA, into its proper per- 
spective. And the fact of the matter is 
that the administration did not send up a 
presentation related to COLA, and the 
matter of pay reform has already been 
explained by the gentlewoman from 
Maryland (Mrs. SPELLMAN). 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. PANETTA. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the gentle- 
woman from Maryland has made an ex- 
cellent point, because with regards to the 
pay reform issue, what in fact the com- 
mittee did legitimately was to seek other 
savings that needed to be met and that 
the committee felt would be appropriate. 
That is all we are asking here. We are 
not telling you that you have to pass pay 
reform, we are not telling you that you 
have to pass COLA. What we are saying 
to the committees is that these are legiti- 
mate areas that ought to be looked at. If 
the committees can come up with other 
savings, then so be it. That is your dis- 
cretion. But you have, I think, affirmed 
the basic thrust here. The committees 
have the responsibility to bring savings 
back to the floor if we are going to have 
a balanced budget. 

Mr. HANLEY. With due respect to 
what the gentleman has said, if I read 
the resolution correctly, you are instruct- 
ing certain committees of the House to do 
this and that on a particular day in June. 
It is an instruction, a mandate. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, wil] the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, on page 
8 of the committee print, it says: 

The House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service and the Senate Committee on 
Governmental Affairs shall reduce spending 
for fiscal year 1981 in enacted laws, bills and 
resolutions by $3.639 billion in budget au- 
thority and $4.204 billion in outlays and are 
instructed to report on or before June 15, 
1980, their recommendations for changes in 
new budget authority for fiscal year 1981 


Mrs. SPELLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Maryland. 

Mrs. SPELLMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Budget Committee is assuming that in 
each case we will be able to find moneys 
to replace those that they are recom- 
mending. I personally would feel that it 
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would be an overwhelming breach of 
faith if we were to reduce the twice-a- 
year adjustment for retirees. I have no 
idea where we could possibly find that 
sum of money as a substitute. We have 
searched for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. HANLEY) 
has again expired. 

(On request of Mrs. SPELLMAN and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. HANLEY was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Chairman, I can 
only conclude that we are going to pick 
it up by not having a 20-cent first-class 
stamp but perhaps a 50-cent first-class 
stamp and, as opposed to not giving any 
pay increases, reduce the level of salaries 
throughout the Federal institution. And 
if anybody else has other ideas with re- 
spect to how you might bring that down 
into the perspective that the gentleman 
suggests, we welcome your thoughts. 
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Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. WIRTH. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I have found this discussion between 
the chairman of the committee and the 
distinguished Congresswoman from 
Maryland very, very interesting. I think 
there is one point that has been made 
and there has been a lot of undertone 
that somehow the Budget Committee is 
assuming knowledge of the details and 
the specifics of the programs. 

As the chairman of the Budget Com- 
mittee just pointed out, we are not doing 
that. We are not targeting a specific pro- 
gram, but rather a level of expenditure. 

Now, if that level of expenditure, as 
the gentlewoman was suggesting, is going 
to be difficult to reach, that is something 
that is decided upon by the whole House. 
That is something that we have been 
debating and working on in the House 
for the last 2 weeks. Is it too high? Is 
it too low? What changes ought to be 
made? 

The House, it seems to me, has been 
very good about working its will as to 
what that level of expenditure and those 
particular target areas ought to be. Is it 
that appropriate for the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee to say to the 
House: “We do not think that your par- 
ticular judgment, Members of the House, 
all 435 Members, is accurate, but, rather, 
what we think is our judgment as a 
smaller group of people is adequate, and 
we are going to overrule what the Mem- 
bers of the House, a majority of the 
House, wants to do.” It seems to me that 
that is the answer to the question the 
gentlewoman raises, is it going to be dif- 
ficult? Yes, it is going to be difficult to 
find those savings, but it is going to be 
difficult to find $22 billion in savings 
found throughout the whole budget. It 
is not going to be easy. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. HANLEY. I would only conclude 
that most desirable it would have been 
had there been some consultation with 
the committee, a bit of give and take, 
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some dialog, so that we could have 
put these figures within the world of 
the real, something that is reachable, 
as opposed to an arbitrary mandate 
about approximately $4 billion. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. VOLKMER. I respect the gentle- 
man very highly in his remarks, and the 
gentlewoman from Maryland also. It ap- 
pears that perhaps the gentleman would 
not be able to cut back on this $4 billion. 
In other words, this money that is ab- 
solutely necessary has to be spent for 
those specific purposes. 

If I listen to other chairmen, I am 
sure I am going to hear the very same 
thing. That leaves me in a dilemma, the 
gentleman understands. I, for one, like 
the gentleman in the well, am in favor 
of a balanced budget. Correct? 

Mr. HANLEY. Correct. 

Mr. VOLKMER. I have heard other 
chairmen say that, that we have got to 
have a balanced budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Haney) 
has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. VOLKMER and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. HANLEY was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HANLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. VOLKMER. If we have to spend 
this money that the gentleman says we 
have to spend, and the other gentleman 
said, and we cannot have reconciliation, 
then we are either going to have to have 
a deficit and not a balanced budget, or, 
guess what, in my opinion, the gentleman 
can correct me if I am wrong, we have 
got to raise taxes. Is that right? : 

Mr. HANLEY. There is no such thing 
as a free lunch. 

Mr. VOLKMER. If we are going to have 
a balanced budget and we are going to 
spend the money, we have got to get the 
money from somewhere. The gentleman 
may be proposing raising postal rates. 
That is another raise in taxes. Is the gen- 
tleman in favor of raising taxes? 

Mr. HANLEY. Not at all. I am in favor 
of anything that is reasonable and re- 
sponsible which reduces the budget, of 
course, a tax increase is unneceswiry. If 
the gentleman has any ideas, we conduct 
hearings on an ongoing basis within this 
committee, and if the gentleman has 
ideas with respect to the civil service 
program or the Postal Service, whereas 
responsible reductions can be made, come 
on in. We will welcome the gentleman 
with open arms. y 

Mr. VOLKMER. Let us assume the 
gentleman is correct and they cannot be 
made, and as every other chairman says 
here, these things cannot be done. We 
have to spend this money. Then we either 
have to have a deficit and borrow the 
money to spend if we do not have enough 
revenues, or we have to raise taxes to 
provide the revenues. 


Mr. HANLEY. As I say, I am com- 
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mitted to a balanced budget if at all pos- 
sible, but what is so magic about a bal- 
anced budget? May I ask that question? 
What is so magic about it? 

Mr. VOLKMER. As far as I am 
concerned? 

Mr. HANLEY. What is so absolutely 
magic about the balanced budget? Is that 
going to bring heaven right down on 
Earth and from that point on we live in 
a world of Utopia? 

Mr. VOLKMER. I do not believe so, but 
I do believe that it will, one, have a little 
bit to do with our inflationary rate and 
a decline therein, and the other thing, it 
will give a symbol to a lot of people that 
we spend within our means. 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

There is a proverb that says wisdom 
consists of 10 parts, 9 of which are 
silence and 1 of which is brevity, and I 
am going to be brief. 

I would suggest to the gentleman from 
Missouri, that there is an alternative be- 
ing used that he did not mention, and 
that is to print the money. That is what 
we have been doing for a long time. That 
is why we are faced with the inflation 
rate that we have today. 

I dare say there is not a Member of 
this body who has not been out on the 
stump attacking the fat in the Federal 
budget. How we love to attack the fat in 
the Federal budget. This is the way to 
solve our financial problems, to get rid 
of the fat. Yet, suddenly we hear today 
that we cannot even find $9 billion of 
savings in a budget of $611.8 billion. 

I hear these committee chairmen say- 
ing we cannot find all this fat we have 
been talking about that amounts to less 
than 1½ percent of the Federal budget. 

I say to the Members, I think if we 
make an effort, we can. That is why we 
have a second budget resolution. 

The chairman of the Budget Commit- 
tee made the point very accurately when 
he said these reconciliation requirements 
are recommendations, that we have a 
second budget resolution to adjust the 
aggregate totals and make changes in 
our priorities. A vote for reconciliation 
says we will try to save the needed less 
than 1% percent of this budget in legis- 
lative savings. 

We have indicated some areas in the 
budget resolution that this might be 
achieved. 

I would only add one thing. The 
gentleman from Arizona (Mr. UDALL) 
mentioned about teeth on judgment day, 
but what reconciliation does is put teeth 
on budget day. If you do not have recon- 
ciliation, you do not have teeth in the 
budget, and you are not going to achieve 
all of the desirable goals we have been 
talking about over these many days. If 
you are for a balanced budget, if you are 
for lower inflation rates, if you are for 
lowering interest rates, you have to vote 
“no” on this amendment, and vote to 
keep in this resolution reconciliation. It 
is the heart of the budget process. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 


In my one year and a half here in the 
Congress, I have not heard better de- 
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bate, and I am most appreciative of this 
discourse of ideas; and I am very grate- 
ful to be able to take a part in it. 

I believe the vote on this amendment 
is the true test of congressional will— 
to determine whether or not we want 
the balanced budget. 

Congress must fiscally discipline itself, 
and if we can do this and if we can pass 
a budget in balance or with a surplus 
and hold that line all the way through 
the conference committee, then we are 
going to send out a very healthy fiscal 
message to the people of this country. 
After 11 years, it will be a welcome mes- 
sage. 

There are a number of specifics that 
are worthy of merit in this reconcilia- 
tion process. The whole House, as the 
gentleman from Colorado (Mr. WIRTH) 
said, works its will as to the aggregates 
in functional spending categories. Then 
the individual committees come in and 
flesh out, if you will, the skeletal struc- 
ture of the budget. 

Work needs to be done ahead of time 
so that you do not wait until September 
15 and then at the last minute try to 
cut $9 billion as reconciliation in a rush. 

Let us start our reconciliation cuts now. 
The pressure will be on. People will be 
focused on it. Then when you bring all 
of those reconciliation cuts from the 
committee in June, they will come in 
one package. It makes it more under- 
standable and simpler to vote as you 
see all of it at once. 
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I commend the reconciliation process 
to the House and would urge a no vote 
on the Udall amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word and 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not take my full 
time because I think the arguments for 
and against this amendment are very 
simple, concise, and easily understood. 
Basically this is the litmus test for 
whether or not we really believe in a 
balanced budget. 

What I hear in the debate today from 
those who are favoring this amendment 
is, yes, we are for a balanced budget, but 
let us not put any teeth into it so we can 
achieve it; yes, we are willing to vote 
for this budget, but, no, it cannot be 
achieved. I hear arguments that say the 
Budget Committee is taking away the 
jurisdiction of the appropriating and 
authorizing committees. That just sim- 
ply is not the case. 

This reconciliation device does not tell 
the authorizing committees what to do 
or how to do it. All this does is to give 
us a device with some teeth in it, to let 
us say OK, we are going to vote for a 
balanced budget and we are going to 
achieve a balanced budget. 

There is no great magic to achieving 
a balanced budget. What you do is 
specify how much revenue is going to be 
raised and specify how much money is 
going to be spent. If the money to be 
spent matches the revenues to be raised, 
we have a balanced budget. 

What I hear today is we cannot limit 
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the spending to that amount that will 
give us a balanced budget. I think we 
have to. I think this is precisely what 
the American people are looking for. 
Are we serious? Is this a sham, or is it 
a balanced budget in genuine terms? 

Reconciliation will let us tell the 
American people well before the 1981 
fiscal year begins that we can achieve 
a genuinely balanced budget. 

I think it is absolutely essential, it is 
absolutely the true test as to whether or 
not we really believe in a balanced 
budget. I hope very much this House will 
go on record in support of reconciliation 
and vote against the Udall amendment. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word and rise in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had a lot of 
rich oratory this morning. I agree with 
the gentleman from Florida that it has 
been a very interesting debate. 

I would like to add another simile. 
Last week I was home in western New 
York. In the back of my house there is 
a lovely slope blooming now with thorn 
and wild apple. I walked out there early 
in the morning and listened to the birds. 
It was beautiful. It was a very harmo- 
nious time. I wondered what was going 
on. 

After a while it occurred to me that 
every one of those songbirds was en- 
gaged in the spring defense of his terri- 
tory before the nesting. We have had 
some of that defense of territory here this 
morning, and the song has been an al- 
luring one: “Yes, I am for a balanced 
budget, but do not in any way impinge 
on my particular nest.” 

This is the opportunity we have to 
make the budget process in fact a fiscal 
process. What we do here establishes the 
pattern of how much getting and spend- 
ing we are going to do to lay waste our 
powers. Nobody else can do this pattern 
work. Once we have decided that, ob- 
viously it is the role of the legislative 
committees and others, the Ways and 
Means Committee and the Appropria- 
tions Committee to decide the details of 
how we are going to arrive at the fiscal 
aggregates set by the Budget Committee. 

We have lots of safeguards in the proc- 
ess, but if we start out with the idea 
that somehow we are not going to im- 
pinge on anybody’s territory to any de- 
gree, let them do what they wish, do 
whatever lovely thing comes into their 
mind whenever it comes into their mind 
to do it, then we are going to continue to 
have a budget process that has no fiscal 
reality in it. A good economy cannot 
come from fiscal chaos: chaos ultimately 
hurts us more than discipline. 

It is too bad we have to be stern with 
ourselves. It would be a lot more fun if 
everybody could do his thing, if every- 
body could feather his own nest in what- 
ever way he wanted. The people are tell- 
ing us that the lack of fiscal discipline in 
the past has brought America to a pretty 
unhappy state. Having failed to find 
economic happiness in a state of nature, 
we better try fiscal policy for a while and 
see if it will not help us straighten out. 

I think that will bring a surer sense 
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of harmony in the battle of those de- 
fending their territory. I hope this 
amendment will be stricken down and I 
hope we will demonstrate that we have 
the discipline and the understanding to 
do what is necessary. I think we must 
start in the spring if we are to get a 
handle on the myriad of entitlements, 
the so-called uncontrollables, the back- 
door spenders and so forth. Otherwise 
we are going to find ourselves, at the 
time of the second budget resolution 
when truly we must have reconciliation, 
too late in the process to achieve the 
goal we all want, which is by timely dis- 
cipline to get our economy back on a 
sound basis. True economic harmony is 
our hope—the liquid note of joy, not the 
more jarring note of partisan defense. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Charman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the Udall 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the Udall 
amendment, not primarily for the rea- 
sons that have been put forward here, to 
protect the integrity of the Authorization 
and Appropriations Committees, but be- 
cause what we are doing by this recon- 
ciliation provision is voluntarily adopt- 
ing a straitjacket that will make us un- 
able to meet the changed conditions that 
unquestionably are going to affect this 
country and affect this budget very 
radically. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the budget that is put forward as bal- 
anced at the present time is a sham. It 
is not going to be balanced. The entire 
assumptions on which this budget was 
formed have evaporated. We already 
have a 2.6 percent drop in the leading 
economic indicators. All of the economic 
experts are predicting a deep recession. 
In just this last month unemployment 
reached 7 percent. It was just 6.2 percent 
1 month ago. Both the inflation and un- 
employment figures on which this budg- 
et was based have soared. 

The President's inflation expert now is 
forecasting 8 percent unemployment for 
the first quarter of 1981 and the increase 
in unemployment already represents 
something like a $12 to $14 billion add-on 
to the deficit as every 1 percent increase 
in unemployment adds $25 billion to the 
deficit. 

So we are just kidding ourselves when 
we talk about this budget being balanced. 
Recession and inflation will demolish the 
balance. The terrible thing is if we adopt 
this resolution, then we are not going 
to be able to respond to the problems that 
are going to occur. We are going to say 
these budget ceilings are more important 
than people being able to eat, people be- 
ing able to retain jobs. We are going to 
hold on to this budget resolution at all 
costs. Reconciliation will require appro- 
priations to be cut regardless of eco- 
nomic disaster in the country. 

The response is going to be, “Well, we 
can take care of that in a subsequent 
budget resolution.” 

If my colleagues would take a look at 
what is happening now—in fiscal year 
1980—because of the artificial ceiling we 
adopted with respect to the fiscal 1980 
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budget. Because of that ceiling and be- 
cause of the changed economic condi- 
tions, eight days from now, 8 days from 
now the Department of Agriculture is 
going to have to tell the various States 
that the people are going to have to go 
hungry, they cannot have food stamps. 
They are going to have to start telling 
people on unemployment, “Sorry folks, 
no benefits left; there is no money left.” 
O 1510 

Very shortly after that, the same thing 
is going to take place with respect to 
black lung benefits and medicare and 
medicaid and military pay. But no, no, 
no. The Budget Committee says we can- 
not act. They say the only important 
thing before the Congress, what we are 
here to do, is to see to it that those ceil- 
ings are maintained—and the military 
should not get paid. Why bother? People 
who cannot afford an adequate diet 
should not have adequate diets. But we 
have got to keep that budget ceiling. 

At the present time the supplemental 
appropriations bill, which is waiting, 
which the Appropriations Committee 
would like to see put through regardless 
of the budget ceiling so that we can 
get the food stamps out, so that we can 
get the unemployment benefits paid, so 
we can get the military paid, is being 
held up by the Budget Committee mem- 
bers who say, no, the budget ceiling 
should come first. I say that is non- 
sense. I say we have got to have the 
flexibility. If the economy is going to 
go down into the doldrums, if we are 
going to see millions of additional peo- 
ple unemployed, if we are going to see 
thousands of businesses go into bank- 
ruptcy, this Congress has got to be able 
to act to meet those emergencies, and 
we should not put ourselves in a strait- 
jacket by adopting a budget ceiling and 
then saying, “balancing the budget has 
got to come first; I am sorry, folks; the 
country has got to go to wrack and 

I urge adoption of the Udall amend- 
ment so that we can do what the peo- 
ple of this country sent us to Congress 
to do—meet the needs of this great Na- 
tion. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have reserved what- 
ever time is allotted me on this budget 
resolution to speak in opposition to the 
Udall amendment because I think we all 
recognize that it is the heart and soul 
of the process. I would just say by way 
of opening remarks to my friend, the 
gentleman from New York who asked 
for any ideas we had on the Post Office, 
we might think in terms of just asking 
each class of mail to pay its way, and 
whatever that costs, that is the way to 
balance the postal budget. Maybe that 
sounds too simple. 

I want first to compliment the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Budget 
and all the members of the Committee 
on the Budget. This is my sixth year 
here. I have been here for the entire time 
and the duration of the budget resolu- 
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tion. This is the first time that the 
Budget Committee has actually re- 
sponded totally to the will of the coun- 
try. This cost a lot of hours and a long 
time and a lot of hard work, and it was 
not arrived at easily. I think it is totally 
correct that if we are serious about de- 
livering what we say we are delivering, 
then we have to have a reconciliation 
process. I would point out that in 15 of 
the 16 preceding fiscal years this Con- 
gress has failed to balance its income 
with its expenditures. I cannot believe 
as a historian that those 16 years have 
been that bad. I look back on those 16 
years and I do not find them to be the 
worst of times. Yet by the process we 
have engaged in, we have never de- 
livered in but one of those years a bal- 
anced budget. 

Let me also suggest that the parade 
that I have seen to the well today re- 
minds me ever so much about the old 
tale of the emperor who went about his 
empire insisting that he had this, that, 
or the other kind of clothing on, until a 
small child said, But the emperor has 
no clothes.” Either we are going to face 
up to reconciliation or we are going to 
accept the will and the judgment of 
those who have spoken against reconcili- 
ation, which is to say that we will tell 
the American people that we have 
clothes on in the budget, that we are 
balancing the budget, while in fact the 
budget has no clothes—the emperor has 
no clothes. Maybe we could say in the 
words of Shakespeare, “Brutus methinks 
you protest too much.” 


There are those who have protested 
that they want a balanced budget can- 
not find 1.5 percent in cuts. If they are 
right, then we ought to really do the 
decency to the American people to stop 
this charade and go out and say that 
we are not going to balance the budget. 
But they are wrong. We can put in place 
the discipline of reconciliation. Why, 
then, I ask, if we are to adopt the Udall 
resolution do we have the budget process 
at all? Why should we go through this 
business? We have been agonizing here 
for days. It seems to me that if we can- 
not then deliver, we should not promise. 
This is a balanced budget resolution. 
But I would remind you that last year 
with the committees we did not recon- 
cile when it was an imbalanced budget. 
The legislative savings that were written 
into the last budget were achieved by 
the collective wisdom and effort of all of 
the committees to the rate of 1 per- 
cent of what we promised the American 
people. One percent of what was said 
we would go out and achieve in our 
authorizing committees was actually 
achieved. 

Let me then say that the most impor- 
tant thing about all of this is that this 
method which the Budget Committee 
has now proposed is the fairest possible 
method. It is much fairer, I would argue 
with the committee chairmen who are 
on the opposite side, than to tell them 
on September 10 that they have 10 days 
to reconcile. At least, we have a full 
month and we have a part of a congres- 
sional session. I would suggest if we are 
going to achieve what we agree to try to 
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achieve, then it is much more doable 
now, not later. This method is sound 
because it insures that the agencies and 
the departments will have sufficient 
notification of the proposed legislative 
changes to legislate savings, make 
changes, and issue rules and regulations 
that conform to the congressional man- 
date, not at the last hour—everybody 
knows what this House gets into the last 
few hours of the session—not in the last 
minute, not delaying it until long after 
the fiscal year 1981 begins. 

Reconciliation simply adds the neces- 
sary discipline to the budget resolution 
to insure that the Congress can balance 
the Federal budget for the first time in 
more than a decade. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. FITHIAN 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. FITHIAN. We become so ac- 
customed to deficit budgets that we pile 
one program on top of another without 
thinking of the fiscal consequences for 
this country. The time has come finally 
to draw the line on deficit budgets. Only 
by adopting the reconciliation will there 
be sufficient discipline in the budget 
process to achieve this goal. Voluntary 
compliance will not work. Voluntarism 
will not work. The only thing I see that 
has a prayer for working is the discipline 
of a budget resolution with teeth in it, 
and a budget resolution without recon- 
ciliation is a budget resolution without 
any teeth, and then we will have all just 
played charades for so many days. 

Reconciliation is the only means 
available to achieve a balanced Federal 
budget in fiscal year 1981. The Congress 
must make the difficult, but necessary 
and unpopular decisions, to reduce Fed- 
eral expenditures, balance the Federal 
budget and curb inflation. We need per- 
formance, not promises, assurances, not 
dreams. We need to adopt the recon- 
ciliation process in the first concurrent 
budget resolution (H. Con. Res. 307) if 
we are to achieve a balanced Federal 
budget this year. 

The first concurrent resolution on the 
budget (H. Con. Res. 307) is an historic 
break through in many ways. First, it 
is the first balanced budget submitted 
to the Congress since 1969, after more 
than a decade of deficits which aver- 
aged nearly $40 billion annually. Sec- 
ond, it is the first balanced budget ever 
submitted under the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974. Despite all the spe- 
cial interest pressures requesting spend- 
ing increases, the Budget Committee 
courageously resisted these unrelenting 
demands, and their effort should be 
congratulated. Third, the budget resolu- 
tion attracted bipartisan support for a 
balanced Federal budget in fiscal year 
1981. Bipartisan support, a long estab- 
lished Senate tradition, adds a degree 
of credibility and permanence to the 
House budget process. Fourth, the first 
concurrent resolution on the budget im- 
plements an unusual procedural device 
called reconciliation. To insure that the 
balanced budget plan becomes a reality, 
not an illusion, the reconciliation proc- 
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ess is a tough enforcement provision with 
some real teeth in it. Without recon- 
ciliation, there will be no balanced Fed- 
eral budget in fiscal year 1981. 

The historic adoption of reconcilia- 
tion lays the groundwork for a speedy 
and effective method of balancing the 
Federal budget. The reconciliation proc- 
ess mandates that eight House and Sen- 
ate authorizing committees report leg- 
islative savings of $9.059 billion. Thus, 
each committee must examine their 
portfolio of programs and projects and 
selectively trim these funds from al- 
ready authorized expenditures. 

Normally, the implementation of 
reconciliation comes in the second con- 
current budget resolution, under the 310 
procedure. Since there will not be suffi- 
cient time to consider these budget cuts 
fully in the last 2 or 3 weeks of the Con- 
gress, I support the Budget Committee’s 
decision to place the reconciliation proc- 
ess in the first concurrent resolution on 
the budget. 

Mr. CORMAN, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, my vote for the Udall 
amendment is not a vote against a bal- 
anced budget; it is a vote against the 
process being used here. It is irrespon- 
sible and misleading. The gentleman 
from California on the Budget Com- 
mittee, in singling out committees they 
are trying to get a handle on, cited 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
I think that is justifiable. Let me show 
you what is being done here. The Budget 
Committee tells us the Committee on 
Ways and Means must raise $4.5 billion 
in tax increases. Let me tell you, we have 
had some hearings in that committee, 
and if you are going to get a bill out 
raising taxes, you are going to have to do 
it with a discharge petition. The Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means is not going 
to report out a bill to increase or speed 
up the collection of taxes. We do not 
have a single vote on the minority side, 
and I am not sure we have many more 
on the majority side. 

The Budget Committee decides how 
much the budget will be cut, but it gives 
the Ways and Means Committee the 
pleasure of either raising taxes or cut- 
ting expenditures. If we do not raise 
$4.5 billion in increased taxes, we will 
have to cut $4.5 billion from worthy 
programs. 

Let me suggest a couple of other things 
the Budget Committee has blessed us 
with. First of all, I must say in fairness 
to them they do not have much time to 
work, and they have a lot of ground to 
cover. Somebody suggested to them that 
there was about a half billion dollars in 
savings in welfare reform and the sav- 
ings could be taken this year and the ex- 
penditures the next. They were informed 
there was no way in the world to get 
those savings in 1981. First of all, the 
Senate is probably not going to act on 
the bill. But assuming they did, State 
legislatures would have to act to imple- 
ment the savings. Still they charged this 
$500 million as a savings for the next fis- 
cal year, and when we suggested to them 
that might present a problem, they rec- 
ommended we find it somewhere else. 
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Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I want to commend the gen- 
tleman because he more than almost 
anyone whom I know has been trying 
to find some legislative reform, and he 
has accomplished it. He did so in disa- 
bility insurance. He did so in the wel- 
fare reform package, I believe which is 
presently in conference. And he did so 
in title XX, Social Services. I think he 
has in his subcommittee tried to come 
up with about $350 million. If we had 
had more of that we would not be here 
arguing today. 
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Let me talk about that so-called $4 
billion. The gentleman said $4.5 billion 
package before the Committee on Ways 
and Means. I think it is $4.2 billion. 

The gentleman has already done some 
of that, too. The housing bond tax legis- 
lation which is $400 million, you reported 
that out of your committee and we passed 
it in the House. What we are recom- 
mending you do is to try to find the rest 
of it and we suggest some ways. This did 
not just come out of the heads of mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Budget, it 
came out of those 8 days of meetings 
with the leadership with inputs from the 
gentleman’s committee and others, and 
we are suggesting you can possibly find 
$3.4 billion not in a new tax but in the 
withholding on interest and dividends. I 
know it is tough. All this business we are 
doing is tough, but it is possible. 

Perhaps the gentleman can find some- 
thing better. It is not a new tax but it 
is a law. As the gentleman well knows 
you are supposed to pay your taxes on 
interest and dividends. Some people do 
not. We are recommending that with- 
holding and we will get an increase of 
$3.4 billion. 

Then we suggested, out of $313 bil- 
lion in revenues, try to find some users 
fees, try to find perhaps $500 million in 
user fees. We even suggested the airport 
fees and the waterway fees or whatever 
else. They are reasonable requests. 

Finally, I have little argument with 
the gentleman’s committee. The gentle- 
man’s committee has tried, has cooper- 
ated and has come forth with legislation. 
The Committee on Ways and Means 
came forth with one of the largest legis- 
lative reforms last year, hospital cost 
containment. It was not the fault of your 
committee what happened to us here on 
the floor. However, there are other areas 
where the special interest groups are so 
ea in the area of your com- 

u others, so ent: 
nothing will come forth. re 

The . The tim 
gentleman has expired. A 

(At the request of Mr. JOHN L. BURTON 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. CORMAN 


was allowed to proceed fo 
eE r 3 additional 


Mr. CORMAN. I yield to th $ 
man from California. Renee 


Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I requested that the gentleman 
from California have additional time 
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that he might explain that special inter- 
est forces do not have influence on the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

I do not want to take up the time of 
the special interest forces who do not 
make out too well on Ways and Means, 
but I would like to commend the gentle- 
man for his remarks and as someone who 
was supporting a balanced budget with 
my colleague, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. RovssELot), at a time when 
it was not popular, I think that this rec- 
onciliation process is a fraud, The Com- 
mittee on the Budget has to come up in 
balance and instead of making a lot of 
cuts in defense and other areas where 
they might, they say, “Go find the money 
somewhere else,” and they lateral the 
ball off. They do not take any heat. If a 
tax is passed they say, “Blame Ways and 
Means, Mr. Oil Producer, we just rec- 
ommend it.” 

We know that your committee has 
roughshod over the oil industry, because 
the special interest forces have no in- 
fluence in your committee. The gentle- 
man can pick the insurance lobbies, he 
can pick the corporations, he could bal- 
ance the budget and put us in surplus 
because special interest forces have 
nothing to do with the gentleman’s com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, let me 
retrieve a couple minutes of my time. 

I thank my colleague from California 
very much. 

Mr. Chairman, if we approve recon- 
ciliation, there are going to be teeth, and 
let me tell you who they are going to bite. 
We are not going to get the $3.4 billion 
withholding and we are not going to get 
the $780 million hospital cost contain- 
ment and we are not going to get the 
$500 million in savings from welfare be- 
cause we do not have time now to do it, 
even if the Senate acted today. So we 
have to find that money somewhere else. 
We are not going to find it in social se- 
curity benefits. We are going to find it 
in the poorest of the poor. 

The Committee on the Budget, Mr. 
Chairman, already found $125 million of 
it. Do you know where it was? It was in 
legislation that would help children who 
are abandoned in this Nation, who have 
neither parent. I thought, if there was 
one proposal the Committee on the 
Budget would retain it was that one. I 
even convinced the President to include 
it in his budget, but the Committee on 
the Budget took it out. 

Mr. Chairman, since I have been the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Assistance of the Committee on Ways 
and Means I have done my best to live 
within budget proposals and to cut ex- 
penditures where we could. However, we 
cannot possibly find $4.2 billion, even if 
we do away with help for children and 
even if we do away with help for the 
severely handicapped. That money is not 
there. That is what is wrong with recon- 
ciliation and that is what is wrong with 
this process. You have to spread the bur- 
den. If this House will not pass tax laws, 
you cannot make up the difference from 
the poor. You have to take a couple of 
bucks away from the Marine Corps, too, 
and I really do not want to do that. 
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Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. PANETTA. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. The difficult thing is, if we 
are going to reach a balanced budget, it 
has to come from somewhere. We have 
$16 billion in reductions here. Admit- 
tedly, as the gentleman has pointed out, 
it is rough, it is rough no matter what 
area you go into. But you cannot come in 
here and say you are for a balanced 
budget but you cannot find the savings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Cor- 
MAN was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. CORMAN. Let me respond to the 
gentleman. I just do not agree with the 
cuts the Budget Committee insists on. If 
we spread these cuts evenly over that 
$600 billion we are going to spend, that 
would be fine, but that is not what one 
does with reconciliation. If the House 
decides not to raise $4 billion more in 
taxes, we are not going to require all 
committees to make that up. The Ways 
and Means Committee is going to have 
to make it up and it will not come from 
social security recipients—and it should 
not—it will come from a very narrow 
base of people, the poorest of us, and 
they will be seriously affected. That is 
my problem. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 


Mr. PANETTA. I do join with the 
chairman in paying my respect to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

The reality is, Mr. Chairman, the bulk 
of those entitlement programs, that is 
76 percent of this budget that is uncon- 
trollable, that the bulk of those entitle- 
ment programs rest within the jurisdic- 
tion of the gentleman’s committee. That 
is just the reality with which we deal. It 
is unfortunate. It puts all of the pressure 
on the gentleman and I recognize that 
but these recommendations are not just 
the committee’s, they come from the 
administration. They come from CBO. 
Indeed, they come from members of the 
gentleman’s committee themselves. 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, let me 
retrieve 30 seconds of the last 2 minutes. 
Members of the Budget Committee pro- 
posed that $500 million could be saved 
from the AFDC program. CBO informed 
the committee it could not save $500 mil- 
lion in the first year. That savings would 
not occur until the first full year after 
the program was implemented. The Pres- 
ident also recommended these dependent 
children not be deprived. 

When I support the Udall amendment 
I am not voting against a balanced budg- 
et. I am suggesting to you that you have 
a process that is not working and you 
have to take it back and find a better 
solution. 


Mr. PANETTA. If the gentleman would 
yield, I would suggest it would be much 
more to the point to vote against the bal- 
anced budget resolution then to vote 
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against reconciliation because the two 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I deeply respect the work the gentle- 
man does as a subcommittee chairman 
of our Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to 
the gentleman I think the gentleman has 
put in very sharp focus for us the very 
argument that is going here. 

In my view in the past, we have opted 
to fund all things over the objective of 
cutting down Federal spending or bal- 
ancing the budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. GepHarpt and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Corman was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. CORMAN. I do yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. What reconciliation 
will require of us is to make decisions. 
For instance, in the Committee on Ways 
and Means, do we want to cut off orphan 
children, do we want to hurt people who 
really have need or do we want to pass 
higher user fees on people who have pri- 
vate aircraft? I have an answer for that 
and I am sure the gentleman does, too. 
I would like to have that debate go on in 
the House. I would like to have those 
decisions made. ; 

Mr. Chairman, in the past we have 
done both. We have funded the orphan 
children and we have let people get by, 
in my view, with too low user fees for 
general aviation. We could go on and on 
and talk about other tax credits and tax 
breaks that we give through the code. 

Mr. Chairman, I would suggest to the 
gentleman we can bring those things out 
of our committee and pass them on the 
floor if people see that as the stark choice 
they have to make. í 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. WIRTH. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I, too, want to pay my re- 
spect to the gentleman for what the 
gentleman has done in his subcommittee, 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Mr. Chairman, I understand what the 
gentleman says about the difficulty in ar- 
riving at the revenue figures suggested 
by the Committee on the Budget but as 
the gentleman from Missouri has pointed 
out, we are not saying that that be the 
direction in which the revenue is raised. 
The gentleman and we have all talked 
about, for example, general aviation user 
fees. The average private pilot in this 
country is paying 15 percent of the cost 
of taking off and landing his or her air- 
craft. The taxpayer is paying 85 percent 
of that load. In general aviation 88 per- 
cent is paid by the user of that. That is 
& perfectly legitimate place to look for 
revenues, as are Coast Guard user fees, 
bargeway fees and so forth. 
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Mr. Chairman, there was also extensive 
discussion, as the gentleman knows, 
about taxes on tobacco and cigarettes. 
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If we are looking at all of those op- 
tions, I understand the problems the gen- 
tleman is pointing out. The reasons I 
wanted the gentleman to yield—and I 
appreciate it—is to point out that there 
is no directive coming from the commit- 
tee by any means, but rather we are 
calling for broad discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has again ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. CORMAN 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, just let 
me suggest to the Members, you have all 
underscored the precise problem. You 
want the Ways and Means Committee to 
find $4.2 billion or $3.5 billion, and there 
are a lot of places to find it. The only 
people that have any stake in it are the 
people who are the worse off, because 
those are the programs that Ways and 
Means has the ability to cut back. If we 
cannot bring you a tax bill, we have to 
bring you a bill that will reduce aid to 
dependent children and aid to the se- 
verely handicapped, because those are 
the two categories you did not include in 
the budget. 

If you would spread out these cuts, and 
if I thought the Armed Services Commit- 
tee had some stake in a tax increase be- 
cause they would lose money if they did 
not vote for it, I would feel better about 
the burden Ways and Means has been 
asked to bear in raising this money. Mr. 
Chairman, I recommend a “yes” vote on 
the Udall amendment. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the motion to strike the reconciliation 
language. 

Not in a decade in this House have we 
seen such affection for our standing 
committees. 

At every turn in the budget debate, 
there is someone coming to the defense 
of committee jurisdiction. When there 
was an attempt to put a cap on spend- 
ing, the guardians of the committees said 
the budget resolution was not the ve- 
hicle. Let the committees do it. When 
we sought to bear down on uncontrol- 
lables, they said no. Let the committees 
do it. When we sought to reconcile budget 
targets, they said no. Let the committees 
do it. 

And where have the committees been? 
Last November we included in the second 
budget resolution a provision calling on 
them to report back to us by March 15 
on the ways we could deal with entitle- 
ments and other uncontrollables. Only 
2 of 19 committees even bothered to com- 
ply. Last November we sheepishly backed 
away from reconciliation. Since then, 
budget outlays have risen by $25 billion. 
For the sake of the committees we are 
now waiving provisions of the budget 
resolution 60 to 70 times a year. Next 
week we are going to be debating sup- 
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plemental appropriations for 1980 of $17 
billion. Last year the figure was closer 
to $11 billion. 

But here we are again, being ever so 
cautious not to put too much pressure 
on the committees, for fear we may back 
ourselves into a corner and have to prac- 
tice what we are preaching about bal- 
anced budgets and fiscal responsibility. 

The argument that we must not fix 
ceilings in place of flexible targets is 
nothing more than double-talk. There is 
no such thing as a fixed ceiling on spend- 
ing in this Congress. If we do not fall 
back on budget waivers, we work faster 
than a magician coming up with some 
other way to spend more money. 

I do not seek to undermine the au- 
thority of committees. I do seek to pre- 
vent the complete undermining of the 
budget process. It is already a hapless, 
hopeless, useless process. Coming to this 
floor to debate a budget resolution is like 
coming to a masquerade ball where we 
all pretend to be doing something we 
are not. We have to wear the masks, be- 
cause we cannot face up to the fact that 
the Federal budget is out of control. 

My distinguished colleague from Mary- 
land (Mr. MITCHELL) said yesterday that 
he did not know how he was going to 
vote on the Latta amendment, because 
a vote in favor of the 1981 budget would 
be more deceitful. While we disagree on 
what economic medicine is best for his 
constituents, we are in complete agree- 
ment on what it is we are doing with the 
budget process. We are deceiving the 
American people. 

This is not a fiscal document we have 
here, but a political document. It is not 
designed to cool the fires of inflation, so 
much as to cool the fires of an angry 
electorate tired of high taxes and ineffi- 
cient, wasteful and abused Government 
services. 

When the debate on reconciliation is 
over and done with, I intend to call for 
a division of the question on this budget 
resolution so that we may have a sepa- 
rate vote on the 1980 and 1981 budget 
figures. 

I have no reservations about the vote 
on 1981. This first budget resolution has 
been escorted through this House under 
heavy guard of the Rules Committee 
without a nick or a scratch. The dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Budget Com- 
mittee has repulsed attacks from the 
right and from the left, and in the end, 
I suspect he will find that he has kept 
his troops in line through it all. Victory 
will be his and I congratulate him on 
this, his last battle of the budget. 


We have heard the litany of 1980 out- 
lays many times during our debate on 
the budget. We started in the spring with 
outlays of $532 billion. That rose to $547 
billion, and then to $567 billion, and it is 
now, for the time being, $571 billion. I 
understand that there are already plans 
in the works to shoot it up higher. 


We cannot simply fold 1980 figures in 
with the estimates for 1981 and pass them 
out of this House as though they were a 
nonissue in this debate; 1980 is an issue, 
and we have to have a definitive up or 
down vote on this issue. 

The 1981 budget is not the issue. It is 
the nonissue. 
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And 1981 is farther away from reality 
than a pennant for the Chicago Cubs— 
1980 is reality. We are still in the 1980 fis- 
cal year. We are faced with uncontrolled 
increases in spending this year. There is 
no reason for rhetoric, no time for pro- 
crastination, and no room for retreat. We 
either take a stand or we don’t, here and 
now today. 

But I still think this vote ought to be 
taken, for the record. I sought to sep- 
arate these two budgets from the begin- 
ning, and fought the rule on this resolu- 
tion to make in order an amendment to 
make a start on reduction of expendi- 
tures in 1980. I now seek a division be- 
cause I still believe, more than ever, that 
we have to take a stand on this year’s 
spending. If we do not, then we have no 
right to vote out a 1981 resolution mas- 
querading it as a balanced budget. If this 
Congress cannot exercise fiscal responsi- 
bility in 1980, then it will not exercise re- 
straint in 1981, and the American people 
ought to know it ahead of time. 

Obviously positioning myself as I have, 
I hope the Udall amendment will be 
soundly defeated. 

Keep reconciliation alive. Without it 
we bury the budget process. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas, the majority 
leader (Mr. WRIGHT). 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I op- 
pose this amendment. The amendment 
would dull the claws and blunt the teeth 
of this resolution. 

The reconciliation process, which re- 
quires our committees to stay within the 
budget ceiling for each category of 
spending, is the heart and soul of the 
budget procedure. Without it, the totals 
we approve today for each function will 
be only targets. With it, they will be en- 
forceable ceilings. 

This amendment would postpone un- 
til next September the enforcement of 
those ceilings. It is true that we have 
followed that procedure in the past. It 
is true, as the authors of the amend- 
ment declare, that the budget resolu- 
tion presently before us calls for an un- 
usual discipline this early in the year. 

But it also is true that we face a highly 
unusual situation. Inflation has hovered 
for weeks near 18 percent. Total debt, 
public and private; has soared to $4.5 
trillion. 

Interest rates skyrocketed to un- 
precedented heights, stalling out our 
economic growth. Only now, at least 
partly in recognition of our determina- 
tion to balance the budget, are interest 
rates beginning to come back down to 
normal. 

These are unusual circumstances. 
They call for unusual action. They call 
for unusual discipline and unusual de- 
termination. 

If we go forward with the reconcilia- 
tion provision intact—requiring com- 
mittees to abide within the total spend- 
ing ceiling—the world will see that we 
are serious. 


Those who lend money will see that we 


mean it, and interest rates will continue 
on the downward path. 
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The consuming public will see that 
Congress is serious about halting infia- 
tion, and the inflation psychology will 
begin to abate. 

We have acted in good faith these last 
few weeks while this resolution has been 
under consideration. We have rejected 
amendment after amendment. We have 
demonstrated the determination to hold 
fast to the $2 billion surplus and the 
$10.5 billion budget cushion. 

We have resisted temptations to un- 
balance the budget with more spending 
and also with unmanagable tax reduc- 
tions. 

Having gone forward under the ban- 
ner of a balanced budget, let us not now 
retreat when the tide is just beginning 
to be turned. I urge you to reject this 
amendment, to hold fast to the balanced 
budget and to retain the reconciliation 
provision which lets us enforce it. 
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Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I was not privileged to 
be a Member of this body in 1974 when 
the Budget Act was adopted by this 
House and by the Congress, but I have 
had occasion during the course of these 
past few weeks to reread the debate that 
took place on the floor in relation to it. 

My recollection is that the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
Bo.tiinc), who is now chairman of our 
Committee on Rules, was the manager 
of the bill. In the course of the various 
colloquys that took place, there is just 
not the slightest question in my mind but 
that the reconciliation process was never, 
never intended to apply to the first 
budget resolution. So it seems to me that 
the Budget Committee at the very least 
is overreaching in offering reconciliation 
at this stage. 

But I think the most serious problem 
of the debate and of the process is that 
we are debating as if the budget resolu- 
tion really was what counted in our 
economy and in our Nation at this time. 
Of course what really counts is what is 
happening in the real world outside of 
this Chamber. 

Our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. OTTINGER), 
has related what is happening, not only 
on the basis of our sense of it and our 
constituents’ sense of it but on the basis 
of what most economists are predicting, 
and that is an 8 to 9 percent unemploy- 
ment level sometime in the early part of 
the calendar year 1981. 

In the course of this debate we some- 
times get the feeling that the only legis- 
lation, the only law, that matters is the 
Budget Act and the budget resolution 
process. 

I want to read to the Members from a 
section of a law which I think is par- 
ticularly applicable at this stage in our 
economy. Public Law 95-524, signed into 
law on October 27, 1978, barely a year 
and a half ago contains a provision 
titled, title VI, countercyclical public 
service employment program. The sec- 
tion reads as follows: 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 601. It is the purpose of this title to 
provide for temporary employment during 
periods of high unemployment. It is the in- 
tent of Congress that such employment be 
provided during periods when the national 
rate of unemployment is in excess of 4 per- 
cent, and that the number of jobs funded 
shall be sufficient to provide jobs for 20 per- 
cent of the number of unemployed in excess 
of 4 percent, or 25 percent of the number of 
unemployed in excess of 4 percent in periods 
during which the national rate of unemploy- 
ment is in excess of 7 percent. 


Mr. Chairman, it just so happens that 
the unemployment ievels now are in ex- 
cess of 7 percent. What I just read hap- 
pens to be the law as it exists today. 

Section 602 goes on to say: 

On or before March 1 of each year, the 
President shall report to the Congress the 
amount that would be needed to be appro- 
priated for the following fiscal year in order 
to provide jobs . . in fiscal years during 
which the President estimates that the na- 
tional rate of unemployment will exceed 7 
percent, for 25 percent of the number of 
unemployed in excess of 4 percent. 


Then, Mr. Chairman, it goes on to say 
as follows: 

Such report shall contain the President’s 
estimate of the unemployment rate for the 
following fiscal year, the number of unem- 
ployed in excess of 4 percent of the labor 
force, and the average man-year cost of each 
public service employment opportunity. 


Pursuant to that mandate, pursuant 
to that existing provision of law, the 
President in the budget that he sent up 
to us in January said that following: 

This program—provides temporary em- 
ployment assistance grants to State and local 
prime sponsors and Indian tribes during pe- 
riods of high unemployment. It will provide 
an average of 200,000 jobs in 1981. As re- 
quired by section 602 of Public Law 95-524, 
the following information is provided for 
1981: 

The unemployment rate is estimated to be 
7.4 percent. 

The number of unemployed in excess of 
4 percent of the labor force is estimated to 
be 3.62 million. 

The average cost per year of title VI pub- 
lic service employment opportunities is esti- 
mated to be $10,194. 

The amount that would be needed to be 
appropriated to provide public service jobs 
for 25 percent of the unemployed in excess 
of 4 percent is $9.950 million. 


Mr. Chairman, those are the Presi- 
dent’s figures in his budget. Clearly the 
law would require that he provide for 
$9.95 billion to pay for $3.62 million 
public service CETA positions. Instead 
the President’s budget called for only 
$2.044 billion and 200,000 jobs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Weiss) has 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WEIss was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, when the 
President submitted his revised budget 
in March of 1980, in some mysterious 
way he concluded that the unemploy- 
ment in fiscal 1981 would be only 7.3 
percent and offered a reduction in coun- 
tercyclical public service employment 
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from the January figure of 200,000 to 
149,000, and a reduction in budget au- 
thority from $2.044 billion to $1.35 bil- 
lion. Today, of course, the estimate of 
unemployment is between 8 and 9 per- 
cent. 

Our own Budget Committee in its re- 
port, in the face of all the projections 
and the requirements for money in ex- 
cess of $9.9 billion to meet the require- 
ments of the law on the books right now 
also recommends reducing public serv- 
ice employment under title VI of the 
countercyclical public service employ- 
ment program by 50,000 enrollees to the 
150,000 figure of the President. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEISS. I will yield in just one 
moment. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that if 
we are going to be adhering to one pro- 
vision of the law, then we ought to be 
adhering to other provisions of the law 
as well. If in fact we are facing the kind 
of unemployment levels which the Presi- 
dent has projected, then we ought to be 
following the mandates of the law on the 
books right now and providing at least 
for the possibility—and that is all the 
budget resolution would give us—of ex- 
pending moneys for the public service 
jobs which Public Law 95-524 mandates. 

Reconciliation would prohibit us from 
dealing with the very dire circumstances 
that millions of Americans who are in 
the process of losing their jobs—and 
hundreds of thousands have already lost 
their jobs—would be faced with in the 
forthcoming year. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman now yield? 

Mr. WEISS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr, Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, with all due respect to 
the gentleman’s arguments, I think he is 
arguing more against the overall resolu- 
tion than against reconciliation. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will allow me to reclaim my time, 
I am not. 

What I am saying is that even if those 
projections were not in existence today 
but were likely to be in existence in the 
forthcoming 6 months, say, by the time 
this budget resolution would go into 
effect, if we have reconciliation, between 
now and September we would not be able 
to meet the expectations of the worst re- 
cession since the 1930's. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further just so we 
may clarify the point, the gentleman is 
talking about $16 billion in reductions 
in this resolution; $9 billion is in the 
form of legislative savings. Those are 
the only areas covered by reconciliation. 
The area of CETA reductions and the 
area of the other reductions the gentle- 
man is talking about do not fall in the 
realm of reconciliation. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will allow me to explain it, the 
fact is that the budget resolution itself 
talks about these provisions resulting in 
the reduction of $349 million in outlays 
in 1980 and $1.350 billion in public au- 
thority and $841 million in outlays in 
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1981. This is part of the budget resolu- 
tion that is before us. 

Mr. PANETTA. But it is not part of 
reconciliation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Weiss) has 
again expired. 

(On request of Mr. Netson, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Wrrss was al- 
lowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEISS. I am pleased to yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to try to nail down this point, because I 
think the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Wetss) has raised a most serious 
question here that needs to be clarified. 

The gentleman from New York is ac- 
tually arguing against the totals, the 
aggregate totals and the specific recom- 
mendations that the Budget Committee 
has made in its budget resolution. 
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The gentleman’s arguments do not 
attach to the question of reconciliation. 

Let me give an example. The $9 billion 
directed to the eight committees, those 
funds for reconciliation do not prevent 
entitlement programs which, under ex- 
isting law, would be considered to be 
activated to increase spending for cer- 
tain kinds of programs that the gentle- 
man is saying. 

Mr. WEISS. If the gentleman will al- 
low me, unfortunately the program I 
have just read from the budget and from 
the public law itself is not an entitlement 
program. What it does is to set forth the 
intention of that legislation as to what 
the number of positions ought to be. 

If the Education and Labor Commit- 
tee were, between the time that this 
reconciliation went into effect in the 
middle of June and September, to come 
forward in recognition of the depression 
that is facing us and suggest the expend- 
iture in an amount above that which 
has been forced upon us with the recon- 
ciliation process, it in fact would be sub- 
ject to a point of order. It could not be 
adopted. It could not go into effect to 
cure the problems that the country is 
facing. 


Mr. NELSON. If the gentleman will 
further yield on that point, I would re- 
spectfully suggest to the gentleman that 
he is arguing against that particular ag- 
gregate in the budget resolution and that 
his argument does not attach to the 
question of reconciliation. 


Mr. WEISS. If I may, I have been 
hearing that argument all afternoon. 
And, of course, it is almost like the Lin- 
colnian argument as to how many hairs 
make up a beard. Every time you point 
to a particular hair, you say, “That is 
not a beard,” and you point to another 
one, and you say, “That is not a beard. 
We are not telling you which part to 
shave, just shave the beard.” But the 
fact is that, in totality, the various com- 
ponents make up the aggregate. 

OK, you do not have to cut CETA, 
right? You can cut child welfare pro- 
grams, health programs, aid to the han- 
dicapped programs. But the fact is that 
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you cannot say to all of them, “We are 
not forcing a cut on you.” Of course you 
are forcing a cut. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEISS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to agree with my friend, the 
gentleman from New York, and point out 
that what you are doing is taking targets 
in the first budget resolution and making 
ceilings out of them, as the people on the 
Budget Committee have admitted. That 
means that appropriations are going to 
be held at the desk and you cannot make 
changes that otherwise you could make, 
regardless of the targets that were estab- 
lished in the budget for changed condi- 
tions. I think that is what the gentleman 
from New York and I am really con- 
cerned about. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEISS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the 
gentleman, first of all, for going back and 
reading the legislation that brought 
about this whole budget process. If more 
Members would go back and read the 
debate, they might be very well informed. 

It is true that when it was initially con- 
ceived, there were those of us who 
thought that reconciliation was more in 
keeping during consideration of the sec- 
ond budget resolution. What has hap- 
pened and what we could not foresee at 
that time is that then given only 15 days, 
unfortunately, senior members on our 
Appropriations Committee have come up 
to the point, in practical fact, and said, 
“There is no way now, with this con- 
straint on us that we can do it.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Wiss) 
has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. MIcHEL and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Wiss was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. WEISS. I yield to my colleague, the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. And because of that, it 
is very much in order that we consider 
reconciliation now in terms of the first 
budget resolution so that we are not 
caught unawares. 

Mr. WEISS. If I may say this to my 
distinguished friend: The fact is that un- 
til this year, my recollection is that the 
reconciliation process was not used at all. 

Mr. MICHEL. That is exactly the point 
the gentleman from Illinois has been 
making. There has been a very, very sig- 
nificant deficiency. 


Mr. WEISS. Not only has reconcilia- 
tion never been offered in regard to the 
first budget resolution, it has not even 
been suggested previously for the sec- 
ond resolution. Until we got caught in 
this mania of balancing the budget, re- 
gardless of the cost to the economy, of 
the cost to our people, we were concerned 
with reducing costs, reducing wastes, re- 
ducing expenditures, but we never tried 
to fit ourselves into an iron jacket. I 
think the whole discussion as to recon- 
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ciliation is only part of this obsession 
with the balanced budget, about which I 
think before this year is out we are all 
going to be saying, “It was a nice idea, 
but not in this kind of economy.” 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman is mak- 
ing part of a point that I was making 
earlier, and only to the extent, I would 
say to the gentleman, that reconciliation 
was, if he read completely that debate, a 
very significant part of the overall 
process, and without it, it really leaves 
an awful lot to the imagination. 

Mr. WEISS. I am glad the gentleman 
really agrees with me on this. It was in- 
tended to apply to the second budget 
resolution and not to the first budget res- 
olution. 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEISS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to try again, as my colleague, the 
gentleman from Florida and the gentle- 
man from California tried to do, to see 
if we can get the gentleman to under- 
stand the distinction between a discre- 
tionary program like CETA, which is 
the one the gentleman was referring to, 
which is not covered in this reconcilia- 
tion resolution. 

The program the gentleman was re- 
ferring to, CETA, the Udall amendment 
has no relevance to CETA whatsoever, it 
is not applicable to CETA. CETA is a 
discretionary program which falls under 
the authority of the Appropriations 
Committee. The Udall amendment does 
not apply to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee process at all. The Udall amend- 
ment applies to various legislative en- 
titlement programs of which CETA is 
not included. 

Mr. WEISS. Assuming, for the sake 
of argument, that that in fact is so—— 

Mr. WIRTH. Well, it is so. 

Mr. WEISS. It applies to a food stamp 
program, it applies to a welfare program, 
it applies to a whole host of public as- 
sistance programs. The argument is still 
the same. We are talking about an econ- 
omy that is in severe distress, where 
everybody is saying that things are going 
to get much, much worse. We are facing a 
recession worse than anything since the 
1930’s, and at in spite of that, what the 
Budget Committee is recommending to 
us is that we tie our arms behind our 
backs so that we cannot react to that 
situation. I find that to be incomprehen- 
sible. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, this has been a rather 
unusual debate. If I personally tended 
toward exaggeration, I would say it has 
been almost an historic debate. For ex- 
ample, I find myself supporting the posi- 
tion of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Werss) and opposing therefore the 
carefully crafted position of the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. MICHEL). 

But just to set my position straight, 
first let me say that I favor a balanced 
Federal budget. Furthermore, I favor re- 
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duction of the national debt by a surplus 
in the budget. And, therefore, to pursue 
those goals most effectively, I join in 
support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
UpaLL) to strike section 3 of the concur- 
rent budget resolution. It is time for us 
to look at the facts. 

The budget resolution does not truly 
represent a balanced budget. It only 
balances the budget on paper. The latest 
Economic Indicators show that the de- 
cline in our economy is going to be much 
worse than forecast previously. The un- 
employment figures for April show a 
drastic rise. Unemployment, which was 
6.2 percent 1 month ago, is now 7 per- 
cent. The budget resolution assumes an 
average rate of unemployment in fiscal 
year 1981 of 7.5 percent. Mr. Kahn, the 
President’s inflation manipulator, is pre- 
dicting a total of 8 percent in the first 
quarter of 1981. At the 8 percent level 
the negative flow of one-half of 1 per- 
cent would result in an adverse effect of 
between $12 and $14 billion on the con- 
current budget resolution’s estimated 
surplus of $2 billion. 

Whether we are members of the Com- 
mittees on Post Office and Civil Service, 
Veterans’ Affairs, Ways and Means, Edu- 
cation and Labor, Armed Services, or 
Public Works and Transportation, we 
are certainly not prepared to carry out 
the proposed cuts or increase revenues 
in a budget resolution by mandating 
legislative changes that we know the 
Congress should not adopt. 

Frankly, we are fooling ourselves and 
our constituents if we think otherwise. 

For example, I doubt that we would 
be prepared to cut or reduce Veteran 
benefits or services by $400 million. 

As a ranking member of the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, I am espe- 
cially concerned with the recommenda- 
tion to reduce postal appropriations by 
$836 million for fiscal year 1981 and a 
complete elimination to the Postal Serv- 
ice after 1981. That kind of cut in funds 
for the postal system will result in dis- 
astrous reductions in service which the 
American people have received for more 
than 100 years. 

Elimination of the public service sub- 
sidy would end 6-day mail service and 
result in other major service cuts to be 
determined by the Postal Service. The 
revenue foregone appropriation provides 
reduced postal rates for religious, chari- 
table, and educational organizations and 
institutions. 

Therefore, there would be no oppor- 
tunity, if we did not strike section 3, for 
the Post Office Committee to offer care- 
fully considered alternatives to the ad- 
ministrative proposals. The legislative 
committees’ role would render meaning- 
less. 

In this regard, Mr. Chairman, I votein 

favor of Mr. UpALL’s motion in order to 

preserve the role of the legislative com- 
mittees in carrying out programs under 
their jurisdiction. The imposition of rec- 
onciliation as the first step in the Con- 
gressional Budget process really amounts 
to giving the Budget Committee author- 
ity to legislate on the nature and scope 
of Federal activities and infringes on the 
appropriation process. 
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Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, the de facto Sec- 
retary of State. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to point 
out that we are not poles apart on this 
issue. Furthermore, there have been rare 
occasions that I could be in agreement 
with my colleague and dear friend, the 
gentleman from Illinois. But on this is- 
sue I am in complete agreement, and I 
compliment the gentleman for his re- 
marks. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arizona, to strike section 3 of 
House Concurrent Resolution 307. 

At the outset, I want to emphasize that 
my support of this amendment in no way 
detracts from my support of a balanced 
budget for fiscal year 1981, as recom- 
mended by the House Budget Committee 
in section 1 of the concurrent resolution. 
I am convinced that a balanced budget is 
an important first step toward curing our 
inflationary problems, and commend the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Budget for his courageous 
leadership on this issue. 

I do however, strongly object to sec- 
tion 3 of the concurrent resolution which 
would invoke reconciliation in this the 
first step of the congressional budget 
process contrary to the intent of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act. 

If section 3 is permitted to stand, it 
will in my opinion do irreparable dam- 
age to the authorization/appropriation 
process. Standing committees of the 
House would become mere bookkeepers 
in the legislative process by abdicating 
their expertise and respective jurisdic- 
tions to the Budget Committees. Such a 
radical change in the legislative process 
is not in my view essential to achieving 
a balanced budget. Specific cuts in pro- 
gram categories should not be predeter- 
mined by the Budget Committees in the 
absence of the judgment of the appro- 
priate standing committee of jursidic- 
tion. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
from Arizona for his leadership in offer- 
ing this amendment and urge its adop- 
tion. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, in 
all modesty, I will accept the compliment 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from New Jersey. 

Mrs. FENWICK. I thank my colleague 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know what is 
going to restrain this Congress, to tell 
you the truth. We speak of the legiti- 
mate committee process, and what has 
it produced? We have heard that this 
is no time for economy and that we can- 
not have constraints because of the con- 
dition of the economy. But we have had 
complete cycles in the economy, and 
when did we ever have a balanced budget 
and some drop in the national debt? 

I am desperate, and I think the coun- 
try is desperate. We are getting the feel- 
ing that we cannot stop the runaway 
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spending. We cannot stop the growth of 
agencies. We cannot control the opera- 
tions of this Government. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. We can. All we have 
to do is to mandate a balanced budget; 
then the legitimacy of the committees 
lies in the expertise of these Members 
which the panel on the Budget Commit- 
tee has not had time to acquire. You 
must look at the tremendous experience 
that comes with committee responsibil- 
ity over the years, the knowledge, the 
in depth feel for the problems. You do 
not have it in this new game with CPA’s 
that the Budget Committee plays. That 
is why the Udall amendment is abso- 
lutely essential to the legitimacy of the 
legislative process. 

Mrs. FENWICK. But the expertise of 
the committees has been disastrous. 
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Mr. DERWINSKI. Only those commit- 
tees that do not agree with us on sav- 
ings. When they agree with us, they have 
been in order. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. BAUMAN. The gentleman serves 
on several very distinguished committees 
and has built up a great deal of exper- 
tise on his own. I gather in his discussion 
of legislative turf that has just preceded 
his yielding to me, he is interested in 
preserving the programs that have had 
such a great success and have come out 
of his two committees. Which is it, Post 
Office or foreign aid he is most concerned 
about? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I would say they 
are both vital to the well-being of our 
country, with certain limitations. 

I could think of for example abolishing 
agriculture subsidies, speaking of a less 
sacred entity. I could think of a number 
of programs that we could well abolish, 
such as HUD subsidy programs, the an- 
nual public works overkill, and others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. DERWINSKI) 
has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. SHUSTER and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. DERWINSKI was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SHUSTER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I am sure my friend knows that while 
he says we should let the committees 
work their will, that in the past, the 
Budget Committee has made recommen- 
dations, for example, in fiscal 1980, last 
year, of legislative savings in the first 
budget resolution of $6 billion. However, 
without reconciliation, the end result was 
a savings of only $200 million or about 
3.3 percent. So the committees were 96.7 
percent nonresponsive to the suggestions 
for legislative savings. Is the gentleman 
saying that something has changed? 

Mr. DERWINSRI. Yes. 

Mr. SHUSTER. And this year there is 
going to be a different response? 
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Mr. DERWINSKI. What has changed 
is the mood of the country. The lack of 
support last year for adjusted figures 
reflected the lack of drive, the lack of 
mood in this Congress. We still had the 
spending mood last year. Now, we have a 
balance-the-budget mood. I expect the 
committees to adjust accordingly, but I 
expect them to do it based on their 
knowledge of their turf, as opposed to the 
well-intended but very often misdirected 
goals of the Budget Committee. That is 
the real issue before us. 

Mr. SHUSTER. I thank the gentleman 
and congratulate him on his confidence, 
which I do not share. 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. WIRTH. I understand the gentle- 
man’s interpretation as the country’s 
mood being the great enforcer on the 
committee’s structure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. DERWINSKI) 
has again expired. 

(At the request of Mr. WirtH and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. DERWINSKI was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. WIRTH. If the gentleman will 
continue to yield, what happens if, in 
fact, we pass the Udall amendment, we 
go to the middle of September and the 
committees have not acted to arrive at 
the $9 billion the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania is talking about, instead of that 
we have the dismal less-than-4-percent 
record that characterized our activities 


last year. Where do we go from there? 
Mr. DERWINSKI. I read into the gen- 
tleman’s question the disbelief that the 
House or the full Congress, having taken 
this position of support of the view of 


the gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
UDALL), would then turn its back on its 
responsibility. I fail to understand why 
all of a sudden the only fountain of 
truth and the only strength in the entire 
Congress seems to be in this newly de- 
veloped budget process. Strength lies in 
our authorization and in the Appropria- 
tions Committees. 

If we support the gentleman from 
Arizona, then we will support him to the 
end of the process, which is to handle 
the reconciliation in the proper manner 
within each committee. 

Mr. WIRTH. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I think that that response 
begs the point if I might. The point is 
that reconciliation provides the enforce- 
ment for the legislative savings that the 
whole House agrees to. 

If you follow the argument of the gen- 
tleman in the well and you go to the 
Udall amendment, that spills over even if 
you assumed reconciliation by the 15th of 
September, the House goes into ad- 
journment, and we have election time 
and arrive at the 97th Congress, how 
do we achieve the legislative savings if 
the gentleman is incorrect that the mood 
of the country is not adequate as the 
great enforcer to achieve the $9 billion 
in legislative savings? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. The real point I am 
making is that I do not-believe the 
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Budget Committee and its figures which 
it intends to mandate upon every one 
of our authorizing committees. The 
Budget Committee has arrived at neither 
a scientific or logical figure in most 
cases. 

I argue that the real responsibility, 
and therefore the discipline, must be 
returned to the committees that actual- 
ly hold that awesome responsibility. In 
that case, we would logically, if we adopt 
the Udall amendment, logically follow 
through and meet the intended goals. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we have had an 
historic debate here today. I think that 
what is at stake is the very future of the 
Budget Act itself. 

I understand the arguments in sup- 
port of the amendment of the gentleman 
from Arizona. I respect the concerns of 
the committee chairmen, who are con- 
cerned that the Budget Committee is 
trying to invade their turf. 

I know how difficult it is whenever we 
get into a debate here on turf or reforms 
or committee jurisdictions or all of those 
questions. They are probably the most 
difficult and brutal debates that we ever 
have in this chamber. 

Invading jurisdiction is not the intent 
of the Budget Committee, and certainly 
it is not the intent of this gentleman 
from Connecticut or the members of the 
committee which I have the privilege to 
chair, 

I want to assure the chairmen of the 
committees that the Budget Committee 
is not trying to encroach upon their 
jurisdiction. We are given a job to do, 
and that is to look at the totality of 
Federal spending and see how best we 
can arrive at a balanced budget, which 
the people of the Unitd States are de- 
manding. 

I also recognize the argument of some 
of the speakers who have been in the 
well who have other purposes and other 
motives in mind, and they make them 
quite clear when they speak. They are 
not interested in balancing a budget. 
They are not interested in controlling 
spending. They are not interested in 
cutting spending. In fact, they are in- 
terested in turning on the printing press 
which we have done in Government 
these many years. 

We will see them by their votes as 
they vote for or against budget resolu- 
tion or efforts to control spending. 

I want to address myself to those of 
this body who wonder why we are hav- 
ing this great debate over this word 
“reconciliation.” 

My goodness, it takes time and effort 
to have to explain it to each other and 
certainly to a lot of the public. What we 
are saying is that in a budget of $611 
billion, we are trying to make some sav- 
ings, and we are making $16% billion in 
reductions in spending programs. 

We are asking the revenue commit- 
tees to come up with an additional $4.2 
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billion in ascertainable revenues. We are 
asking committees of appropriate juris- 
diction to come up with ascertainable 
legislative reforms which will result in 
saving $9 billion. 

Let me tell the Members, if these 
things do not happen, we can forget a 
balanced budget. If that is what we want 
to do, then let us do it. Let us say so, 
and let us tell the American people we 
really cannot live within the disciplines 
of the Budget Act, we are incapable of 
doing it here in Congress. We are good 
at voting programs, at spending moneys, 
but when it comes to cutting, reducing or 
reforming, we do not want to do it. 

I do not think that is what we want to 
do. If this were a usual year, an ordinary 
year, we perhaps would not be arguing 
reconciliation in the first budget reso- 
lution. But this is not a usual year. 
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Let me go back. First, let me go back to 
last fall when the other body attempted 
to put reconciliation in its second budget 
resolution, in the fall resolution, and 
there was great disagreement in the 
other body to the extent that they sus- 
pended debate and had several days 
of caucus by the majority party and the 
minority party. After that debate recon- 
ciliation was adopted in the other body 
by a vote of 90 to 6. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. GIAIMO 
was allowed to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. GIAIMO. The resolution then 
came back to this body. I and members 
of the majority resisted efforts to im- 
pose reconciliation over the objections 
of the members of the minority who 
thought and believed that it had to be 
effected. The basic argument that I used 
and believed in last fall was we have 
legislative reform working in our com- 
mittees, we have confidence that our 
committees are trying to do their best. 
That was our argument last fall. Let us 
give our committees the benefit of the 
doubt; let us not try to compel them 
via this very heavy legislative tool of 
reconciliation. 

Now, do my colleagues know what 
happened? The president in his original 
budget last year sent up a legislative 
reform package of $6 billion for the first 
budget resolution. We adopted it. 
Nothing happened. We reduced it in the 
second budget resolution to $2.7 billion. 
Of the $2.7 billion, how much in legis- 
lative reform came out of our commit- 
tees? $200 million. 

So the legislative reform-voluntary 
method did not work last year. 

This year my colleagues should know 
the other body has reconciliation not 
only for 1981, as we do, but also for 
1980, as we do not. Early this year when 
the inflation rate went to about 18 per- 
cent, there was a panic in this city. The 
money markets were in disarray. There 
was uncertainty in the investing sector 
of America. There was uncertainty by 
the businessmen and women of America 
on whom we depend to pay taxes that 
make this great Federal budget of ours 
operate. There was great uncertainty on 
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the part of the President as to his Janu- 
ary budget, which he had sent up. 

As a result of meetings between the 
President and the leadership of the House 
and the other body it was decided to set 
up an emergency ad hoc committee 
headed by the distinguished majority 
leader of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. WRIGHT) and the distin- 
guished majority leader of the other 
body, the gentleman from West Virginia, 
Senator BYRD. On this ad hoc committee 
were the leadership of the House and 
the other body and representatives of 
the various committees on an ad hoc 
basis, and also the chairmen of the 
House and Senate Budget Committees. 
There were several basic agreements that 
evolved out of these 8 straight days of 
meetings. The first was that we should 
balance the budget, that we, the Fed- 
eral Government, have got to send out 
the signal to the Nation that we are 
committed to the war on inflation, that 
we are determined to reduce inflation in 
this country which is eating America 
alive, and that we must do it immedi- 
ately. We recognized that we must take 
steps in the monetary area, in the regu- 
latory area, in the energy area, and 
many other areas. But certainly first 
and foremost, the most important thing 
we must do would be to put our own 
fiscal house in order and put our own 
budget in balance. That was agreed to 
in principle by all at those meetings. 

Second, it was agreed that we would 
do this sincerely by reducing expendi- 
tures, not by estimating taxes above 
where we thought they would be, which 
would give us more revenues, obviously, 
and more leeway to spend. But it was 
essential we balance the budget by re- 
ducing expenditures. We recommended 
that and agreed to it, and we went over 
every program, every function of Gov- 
ernment, looking for areas where we 
could reduce spending. 

Also present at those meetings were 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Di- 
rector of the OMB, and the Chairman 
of the Council of Economie Advisers 
representing the President. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has again 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. GIAIMO 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, we had 
a crisis on our hands. We have a crisis 
on our hands now. We have inflation at 
18 percent. We have interest rates at 
unacceptably high levels, even though, 
thank goodness, they seem to be begin- 
ning to come down. We had chaos in our 
financial markets threatening the very 
structures of the society upon which 
220 million Americans depend. We rec- 
ognized we had to face up to this crisis 
and make substantial cuts, which we 
have done, totaling $16.5 billion. It was 
recognized that there were areas where 
we could find some revenues without in- 
creasing taxes through some user fees 
perhaps, or through the withholding of 
existing taxes on interest and dividends. 


Third, we looked at the legislative re- 
form packages which Presidents tra- 
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ditionally send up year after year after 
year, pleading with the Congress to en- 
act laws which will reform and change 
parts of some of these programs which 
cannot be justifiably defended. We rec- 
ognized that if we could not use recon- 
ciliation as a tool, the same thing would 
happen this year as happened last year. 
The recommendations would be ignored 
by the committees, not because the com- 
mittees do not want to cooperate, but 
because it is so difficult. 

It is so difficult to overcome many of 
these special interest groups in this Con- 
gress. I am a veteran of World War II, 
but do my colleagues think they can 
withstand the veterans lobby in this 
country which can overwhelm the com- 
mittees of the Congress if they are not 
forced and pushed and told by the House 
and the other body to enact certain re- 
forms? Do my colleagues know the 
power of the postal lobby in this coun- 
try and of the special interests of the 
Postal Services concerned with second, 
third-, and fourth-class mail in this 
country? I could go on and on. We rec- 
ognized if we are to balance this budget 
this year we must have reconciliation 
and we must have it now in May and 
June. 

It will do us no good to wait until the 
second budget resolution in September 
when it will be too late, given the fact 
that Congress will have to adjourn for 
the elections, and it will be too late for 
the Congress to rectify the inactions of 
committees. If there is inaction now, 
what will happen by June 15 if the com- 
mittees fail to act? It is up to you. It 
is up to all of us. If we decide in this 
House that something must be done, 
then it will be done. 
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If we decide to go along with the com- 
mittees as some have said, it is not going 
to happen. Then so be it. At that point, 
Mr. Chairman, we will not have a bal- 
anced budget. At that point we will have 
ignored the discipline of the Budget Act. 
The purpose of the Budget Act is not to 
do the legislating for committees; the 
purpose of the Budget Act is to look at 
the total budget of this Nation and try 
to establish some priorities and try to cut 
that pie up into the various shapes, into 
the various sizes needed by the various 
functions of our Federal operation. And 
that is what we are trying to do. 

If you want to condemn this com- 
mittee for stepping on toes, so be it. 
What this committee is trying to do is 
save the integrity of this Congress inso- 
far as its commitment to the American 
people that it is going to stop spending 
money it does not have. It is going to 
stop taxing people via the indirect tax 
of inflation, which is the most vicious 
and cruel tax of all. It is trying to get a 
handle on Federal spending. 

What this amendment would do would 
be to remove the discipline which you, 
not the committee—which you, the 
Members of this great House of Repre- 
sentatives—would be imposing on your 
committees. 

I plead with you, if you want to bal- 
ance the budget, if you want to preserve 
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the integrity of this Congress, vote down 
this amendment. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words, and I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the Udall amendment. That may sound 
strange to some Members of this body 
who have watched me come time and 
again before the Congress to ask for 
appropriations, to ask for authorizations 
for programs to help children, to help 
the less fortunate of our society. 

I became interested in politics in a 
period of time when all politicians who 
were out on the stumps talked about 
setting new priorities. When I ran for 
the Congress the first time, I also talked 
about setting new priorities, and when I 
got here, I found out here that every 
ather Member of Congress had talked 
about setting new priorities. I found out 
that what that really meant was the 
justification for the spending that you 
desire and the definition of another 
gentleman’s waste. 

I think that what we have done is we 
have kidded the American public all too 
long that we are setting priorities when 
in fact we have set none. I have watched 
the deficit in this Congress be raised 
time and time again. I have never seen 
it raised for anything that I believe in. 
I have seen it raised for the MX missile. 
I have seen it raised for strategic weap- 
ons when that was in vogue. Then I saw 
it turned around and it was raised for 
conventional weapons when that was in 
vogue. I have seen it anticipated that it 
be raised for something called a rapid 
deployment system, for a B-1 bomber 
that could not do its mission. What be- 
came apparent to me was that by having 
that variable in the system, in the equa- 
tion of this adjustable deficit, time and 
again the people that I came to try to 
help, the people whom I was concerned 
about that this country has an obligation 
to—the old and the unfortunate and the 
poor and the children of this country— 
never had the deficit raised in their 
name. So the deficit was raised with 
amendments, and conservatives would 
generally support amendments for these 
programs that I disagree with, and then 
they would vote against the budget be- 
cause the budget was in deficit. That is 
called having your cake and eating it, 
too. Only in Congess can you do that. 

But let us now review what took place 
in this Congress last week. We had the 
Obey amendment that barely lost. We 
had the Ottinger amendment. We had 
other amendments offered. Then we had 
the Gramm-Holt amendment. Do you 
know what? The Gramm-Holt amend- 
ment did not pass. Why? Because they 
had to cut too many people too deeply 
to eke out the kind of defense spending 
that they wanted, that they thought 
Afghanistan and blunders around the 
world by this administration would 
justify. To get that kind of defense 
spending you had to cut the old too 
deeply; you had to cut the children too 
deeply; you had to cut other recipients of 
necessary programs, and that did not 
sell in the Congress. That approach did 
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not miss as narrowly as did the Obey 
amendment. That approach was 
trounced. But if we were playing under 
the old rules of adjustable deficit, I 
suspect the Gramm-Holt amendment 
would have passed, because we all know 
that national security is a great garnerer 
of votes in the Congress. So Gramm-Holt 
would have passed; but the deficit would 
have been increased; the conservatives 
would have voted against the budget; 
and the liberals would have been hung 
with being bigtime spenders because we 
have an obligation to report a budget of 
this country. I say no more am I going 
to play in that arena. 

We will find out if in fact there is a 
great Democratic coalition in this coun- 
try, and we will operate under a balanced 
budget. I want to pay tribute to the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Connecticut (Mr. GIAIMO), 
who I think has done a fine job. I happen 
to think his budget stinks, but I think 
he has done a wonderful job. So these 
are not my priorities. This is not what 
I would vote for necessarily, but I do be- 
lieve that it has kept many of the things 
that I do not believe in and that I think 
are wrong for this country from also 
being included in the process. I do not 
think that that would have happened 
without the pressure for a balanced 
budget. And I certainly do not believe 
that that will happen if we do not apply 
reconciliation, because without recon- 
ciliation I know where they are going to 
get the money. The gentleman from 
California (Mr. Corman) knows where 
they are going to get the money. They 
are going to get it from the less fortu- 
nate. But I do not think this Congress 
is going to be so prepared just to extract 
it from those individuals as they did 
without reconciliation. I think we are 
going to ask the Defense Committee to 
chip in a little bit, and maybe we will 
want to look at some of these programs 
a little more closely than we have looked 
at in the past, because don’t you ever 
mislead your constituents that that def- 
icit is going for the poor and the unfor- 
tunate in this country. That deficit is 
the cushion by which the special inter- 
ests keep you from looking at what they 
are doing to the Federal budget. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Stupps). The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MILLER 
of California was allowed to proceed for 
5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. MILLER of California. If you have 
a deficit and you can get everybody to 
agree to deficit spending as a modus 
operandi of the Congress, what you can 
do then is you can keep them from look- 
ing at tobacco subsidies; you can keep 
them from looking at pork barrel; you 
can keep them from looking at tax sub- 
sidies that can no longer be justified— 
those things that used to be called tax 
preferences but which today have lapsed 
into loopholes. You can keep the Con- 
gress from looking at those. But if the 
Congress is under the mandate to take 
care of the people in this country who 
are in desperate need, as Ronald Reagan 
would say, to take care of the truly needy, 
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and you work within a balanced budget 
and a reconciled budget, you must then 
look at all avenues to garner the reve- 
nues so that that can be done. So while 
I may not agree with this budget, and I 
would have hoped that the Obey amend- 
ment would have passed so that this 
budget would have been more humane, 
and while I agree with the people who 
have spoken here this afternoon, I think 
the people of this country are going to 
come back to us and ask us to help this 
economy, ask us to help those unfortu- 
nate people who are unemployed, and we 
will have to deal with that later on. 

But what is most important to me is 
I believe that this process finally has 
become the vehicle whereby nobody 
again will be able to run off with the en- 
tire store because, as I have sat here for 
6 years, those people who are interested 
in the defense of this country and in- 
terested in it in the sense of any contract 
that will go to their district must be 
good, will no longer be able to create a 
deficit at my expense, and no longer will 
many of us have to pay for their sins, be- 
cause the budget will be in balance and 
those kinds of foolish expenditures will 
no longer be tolerated because the money 
will not be available. 

So I suspect that many liberals might 
want to look at reconciliation as a ve- 
hicle to keep what has happened for so 
many years in this Congress from hap- 
pening again whereby we are just con- 
stantly saddled with a deficit that is 
there for no other purpose than to pro- 
tect the special interests in this coun- 
try, many of whom tell you at the end 
of the letter, “By the way, I believe in 
a balanced budget.” 
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You cannot do it and we should not 
do it and I think we ought to end that 
game right here and now and I ask the 
Members who oppose the Udall amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I will be 
delighted to yield. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman has expressed my sentiments 
exactly. I wish to commend the gentle- 
man. This process cuts both ways. As the 
gentleman pointed out, we found that 
out on the Latta amendment and the 
Holt amendment. It is not correct to say 
that liberal programs are the only ones 
that are going to suffer. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, some of them are 
suffering in this resolution, although the 
gentleman and I voted to change its 
priorities. But without a system to force 
this Congress to make decisions on 
priorities and to take the system seri- 
ously, we are never going to reorient 
priorities, we are never going to get tax 
reform, we are never going to get the 
kind of liberal democratic program that 
I think this Congress is to some extent, 
deserting. Until we get this system in 
place and make sure that everybody un- 
derstands it is there to stay and get the 
public to understand it is there to stay, 
we are not going to have a new priorities 
kind of Congress. 

Maybe the next Congress is not going 
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to have the right priorities but if it does 
not the people are going to be better able 
to see what a difference it makes if we 
make this system work. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the gentle- 
man for his statement and I hope my 
liberal friends will support him because 
if there is one thing that is clear, it is 
that heavy deficit spending in times of 
severe inflation does not help liberal pro- 
grams. It destroys them, because infla- 
tion makes the value of the money that 
went to support them worth less and less. 
All we have to do is look at the devasta- 
tion that this budget resolution repre- 
sents for many of them. There are many 
other things, such as price controls, 
payroll tax cuts, productivity incentives, 
energy conservation incentives, and so 
forth, that need to be done if we are to 
lick inflation, but those are not before us 
today. What is before us is the oppor- 
tunity to show that Congress is serious 
about fighting inflation on all fronts. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I commend the gentleman for his 
remarks. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would just 
like to say that the gentleman from Ohio 
touched on a subject that I cannot be- 
lieve I missed but I did, and that is the 
pressure for real tax reform, for ending 
the loopholes, the pressure will never 
mount as long as the special interests can 
count us into deficit spenting because 
then, what we will have to do in the 
Committee on Ways and Means is, we 
will pit the homeless children of this 
country, the old folks of this country 
against the special interests of this coun- 
try. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MILLER of 
California was allowed to proceed for 1 
additional minute.) 

Mr. MILLER of California. We will 
take those constituencies and march 
them to this Congress and let the Con- 
gress choose between them and the oil 
companies and the tobacco producers 
and those kinds of loopholes. I dare say 
that I have faith that this Congress will 
pick those individuals, those citizens of 
this country who are in need and they 
will do it at the expense of those tax loop- 
holes that are only here because we have 
been conned into raising the deficit year 
in and year out so that we keep away 
from looking at those kinds of special 
preferences that are fraught throughout 
this entire governmental system of 
spending. 

Mr. BAUMAN, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, at the risk of ruining 
the reputation of the two preceding 
speakers, I would like to agree with their 
conclusions but, for the most part, I 
would like to completely disassociate my- 
self from their remarks. I will explain 
that. I do disagree with some of the ar- 
guments these gentlemen have advanced 
but I admire their conclusions and, good 
men, I think, can differ. 

I want to say amen. Amen to the re- 
marks to the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut who only a few months ago was 
against budget reconciliation and is now 
for it. That in itself is a reconciliation. 
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Amen. Come down brothers and sisters, 
come to the well and speak out, speak out 
in behalf of the balanced budget. Oh yes, 
brothers and sisters. This is music to my 
ears. 

Turn your books to No. $612 billion and 
we will all sing the balanced budget song. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAUMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. Amen. Yes. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the gentleman. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Amen. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I want to commend the 
gentleman. The gentleman has been 
working long and hard, trying to make 
a convert here. The gentleman has fin- 
ally made one. 

Mr. BAUMAN. I just want to say that I 
am sorry that the gentleman’s retirement 
has brought him to this late conversion. 
If we had only had him with us for the 
balanced budget last year and in years 
past he may have been able to stay in 
Congress forever simply on what might 
have been his record. 

And the gentleman from California 
(Mr. MILLER), I want to praise his con- 
clusions, too. Yes, I want to say that it is 
true that the programs conservatives 
support programs such as national de- 
fense which do cost money. If we are go- 
ing to have a country, it does cost some- 
thing to preserve it. But the gentleman, 
too, has arrived at the correct conclu- 
sion on reconciliation. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say this: The 
most unworthy argument of all I have 
heard in favor of the Udall amendment 
was that of “turf.” I do not mean the 
grassy stuff that cost so much to roll out 
on your lawn; since they are not building 
any homes now we do not need much 
turf. I am talking about legislative turf. 
We get accused in this Congress repeat- 
edly of putting our own personal and pa- 
rochial interests ahead of the national 
good. I can understand a district’s paro- 
chial interest being put, on occasion, 
ahead of what might be described as a 
national good. But a chairman, and a 
subcommittee chairman being offended 
because the Committee on the Budget has 
the audacity to add up the spending 
figures and say, “We have to make cuts, 
please consider a cut, please make a little 
cut in one of your programs.” 

The answer comes back, “I am the 
chairman. I am the subcommittee chair- 
man. You dare to suggest that I must 
consider the possibility of making a cut 
in a program under my jurisdiction?” 

What poppycock, my colleagues. What 
poppycock. Go back and explain to your 
people that you could not balance the 
budget because of the pride of some com- 
mittee chairman. 

Eighteen percent inflation. Eighteen 
percent, twenty-percent interest rates 
and you argue legislative turf. 


You know, we had a former Attorney 
General of the United States, Ebenezer 
Hoar. He made the comment once that 
Congressmen are like hogs—and I think 
that is a very unfortunate phrase—but 
he said they are like hogs, if you want to 
get a hog’s attention in the barnyard, 
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you get a stout 2 by 4 before you give him 
the command and hit him across the 
snout. Thus you get his attention. 

Well, I am glad that collectively the 
congressional snout has been struck by 
the 2 by 4 of 18-percent inflation. You 
finally noticed we need a balanced 
budget. 

So I say today, reconcile, my brothers 
and sisters, reconcile here on this amend- 
ment and vote against the motion by the 
gentleman from Arizona (Mr. UDALL) 
to strike this important clause. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will my 
brother yield? 

Mr. BAUMAN. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
HYDE). 

Mr. HYDE. I want to thank my brother 
in the well, and I think the gentleman 
does not sufficiently appreciate the 
depth of the conversion that has oc- 
curred. 

Mr. BAUMAN. It is very deep here, I 
would say to the gentleman. 

Mr. HYDE. It was a few short months 
ago that the distinguished chairman 
from Connecticut was in the well talk- 
ing about the child health insurance pro- 
gram and the gentleman from Michigan 
had an amendment to make it an an- 
nual appropriation rather than an en- 
titlement and the crusader from Con- 
necticut stood there and said: 

We are going to look at these entitle- 


ments, but not this one. Not this one. This 
is the wrong time. 


Mr. BAUMAN. Do not speak too harsh- 
ly of the gentleman. 


Mr. HYDE. The depth of the conver- 
sion is remarkable. 

Mr. BAUMAN. It is. And I say redemp- 
tion is at hand. We must overlook the 
past sins of all and now that we have 
come to the bar of economic justice, we 
must do right. 

Mr. HYDE. Would the gentleman say 
that political scientists should well note 
that a new axiom of political science 
has been here established that an 18-per- 
cent inflation rate is the point at which 
the Democratic Party understands that 
deficit spending is bad for the poor and 
the underprivileged? 

Mr. BAUMAN. The polls also may have 
something to do with it, I will say to 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BAU- 
MAN was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
excoriated the majority side a little bit, 
even though I have agreed with some 
of them on the pending question. I would 
like to address now some remarks to my 
side of the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I am informed under 
the rule we are not able to speak on the 
budget after we vote on this amendment 
except by unanimous consent, so I want 
to speak to my leaders—wherever they 
are; they are around somewhere I am 
sure. I want to say this to them. We as 
the minority party will remain so, and 
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justifiably so, if in fact we choose to be 
the Rose Ruiz of deficit spending. 

Now let me explain that. If we as a 
party, are going to get in at the last mile 
and support the Giaimo budget, we will 
betray our principles and deserve to be 
disqualified. 

The Giaimo budget is a deficit budget, 
and includes a $100 million tax increase. 
It is a budget that does not balance, a 
budget that causes great economic harm, 
a budget that has a classy veneer on it, 
but underneath is the same old liberal 
economic philosophy that has brought 
us to the ruin we face today. 

o 1640 

We have no obligation, as the conser- 
vative party, to pull the chestnuts of 
these liberal folks out of the fire. They 
pretend to control this House but they 
do not. The closest budget amendment 
that came near to passage which made 
any sense was the Republican Rousse- 
lot amendment that would have only 
balanced the budget and reduced taxes. 

Make them come to our side and deal 
after we defeat this budget, and we will 
give you a budget the American people 
can be proud of; that will help the 
people. 

The majority leader, the gentleman 
from Texas—for 9 months more, at 
least—Mr. WricHt, said that this was 
not a charade, a political charade, as my 
leader, the gentleman from Illinois, (Mr. 
MicHet) said. It is indeed a political 
charade, this so-called balanced budget. 
A charade is defined in Webster’s dic- 
tionary as, “An almost transparent pre- 
tense.” 

There “ain’t no” almost about this 
transparent pretense. This budget is out 
of balance. We should force the majority 
to accept its responsibility and not give 
them aid and comfort. 

We should not vote for this final pas- 
sage of this unbalanced budget resolu- 
tion. We only have a few days left to cor- 
rect these budget problems, and we will 
do it, but if you vote for it, you vote for 
inflation and deficits and the same old 
bankruptcy with a new veneer on it. 

Mr. HEFTEL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether 
I should address the body as “my col- 
leagues,” or “my brothers and sisters,” 
but in any event, although I have great 
respect for the gentleman from Arizona, 
I think we must defeat his amendment 
which would eliminate reconciliation 
from the first budget resolution. 

We are an institution with one trillion 
dollars of debt. We incurred that debt 
under the system that this amendment 
would perpetuate. We cannot afford that 
system. We have an interest bill of be- 
tween $100 and $150 billion a year. Think 
for a moment what it would mean to this 
Nation if those dollars were available for 
the benefit of the people. 

But, irresponsible spending of the past, 
imbalanced budgets of the past, have 
created a debt which we cannot now af- 
ford to assume. We cannot afford to make 
the payments on the interest, let alone 
the principal. In order to achieve fiscal 
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responsibility we must start with a bal- 
anced budget. However, the balanced 
budget is not the target. The target must 
be the trillion dollar debt. We must re- 
duce our debt. Which means we must 
first break even, and then start building 
yearly surpluses. 

For, whatever went on in the last 20 
years in this body, we know that the com- 
mittee system was willing to spend money 
it did not have, and that nobody knew 
how to stop it. We must have fiscal re- 
sponsibility. We must have discipline. We 
must have the so-called CPA’s to tell us, 
“You are going broke,” and we have got 
to listen to them. Any other institution 
would have to listen or it would end up 
like Chrysler. 

The tax revenues will not continue to 
take care of irresponsibility. We are on 
the verge of what could be a constitu- 
tional convention to mandate a constitu- 
tional amendment requiring that we 
maintain a balanced budget. It would be 
the height of irresponsibility on our part 
if we forced the people to go to those 
lengths. 

So, I hope that we defeat this amend- 
ment, but more important, I hope that 
we realize that we can no longer have 
deficits; that we cannot afford our inter- 
est overhead. We must impose fiscal dis- 
cipline upon this body. Our Budget Com- 
mittee is that discipline, and let us work 
with them—not against them—because 
they are going to be the salvation of this 
body and of this Nation. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFTEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the gentleman has made a very 
fine statement. I would simply like to 
take this opportunity to respond to a 
couple of points made by the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

If there was a conversion of some of 
the people on this side of the aisle, it 
started in 1974 when we adopted the 
Budget Act. At that time, I know a lot 
of the colleagues said, “Wel, it will never 
work,” but now complaints are being 
made because there is a serious effort to 
make it work. 

If there was a further step in the con- 
version, it did not take place this year. 
It took place in 1978, when a majority of 
this House voted that by fiscal year 1981 
we should have a balanced budget. That 
is exactly what the committee’s resolu- 
tion would do. 

The question before us, the real test, 
is, do we mean it? Are we going to make 
it stick? 

There may be times when it is neces- 
Sary, because of economic or other cir- 
cumstances, to have an unbalanced 
budget. Even so staunch a Republican 
as former President Nixon espoused the 
idea of a “full employment balanced 
budget,” which meant that in times of 
serious unemployment we might have to 
have an unbalanced budget. But, the 
corollary to that is that when times are 
good, we should have a surplus and use 
it to pay off some of that debt. Certainly 
in times of severe inflation and excru- 
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ciating interest rates we should at least 
try to avoid a budget deficit. 

The gentleman has made an excellent 
point, and I do not think he is a recent 
convert, either. However, I believe he 
recognizes that these things cannot al- 
ways be done instantly. It has taken 
time to get down from the $66 billion 
deficit of the last budget of the Ford ad- 
ministration to a balanced budget in 
this, the fourth year of the Carter ad- 
ministration. But the time has arrived, 
and we must make it clear that we mean 
business. 

Mr. HEFTEL. Whether the conversion 
took place in 1976 or some other year, I 
think what matters is that we learn to- 
day what that conversion meant, and 
that we dedicate ourselves to fiscal re- 
sponsibility. Be we liberals or conserva- 
tives—Democrats or Republicans—our 
national debt threatens all of us—and 
all of our institutions. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take the well at this 
time both to oppose the Udall amend- 
ment and to make several other remarks 
on the resolution which I think are ap- 
propriate at this moment. 

I think one of the most important 
reasons to oppose the amendment is be- 
cause if it passes, as has been indicated, 
the opportunity to really achieve a 
balance which is aimed at under this 
resolution is simply not going to be there. 
I think the most important reason for 
this House to pass the balanced budget 
resolution is so that the country can 
discover, after we have a balanced budget 
resolution passed, that we have to do a 
whale of a lot more than simply balance 
the budget if we really want to get a 
handle on inflation and if we really 
want to attack the real causes of in- 
flation. 

The fact is that the two industrialized 
states with the lowest rates of inflation 
last year, Germany and Japan, had 
deficits which were far greater in eco- 
nomic terms than was the deficit of the 
U.S. Government last year. In fact, their 
deficits translated into an economy our 
size would be approximately $75 billion 
in the case of Germany and $125 billion 
in the case of Japan. 

That ought to indicate to us that we 
need to do a whale of a lot more than 
simply balancing the budget if we do 
really want to control inflation. I hope 
that by balancing the budegt we will then 
be able to redirect the country’s attention 
to some of the more fundamental needs 
that we must address if we are going to 
in fact whip inflation. 

We perhaps then might get some at- 
tention to the necessity to reform our 
transportation system in this country, to 
remove some of the economic irrationali- 
ties which exist there. We might then 
get some more attention paid to what we 
to reform the way we deliver medical care 
in this country, to promote group prac- 
tice and other methods by which we can 
bring medical costs down. We might even 
get some more attention paid to what we 
really have to do on energy if we want to 
reduce that portion of the inflationary 
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pressure which we have in this country 
at the present time. 
© 1650 

Mr. Chairman, I would also like to 
address my remarks to both the Udall 
amendment and the resolution in gen- 
eral. 

To the Members of the House who 
voted for my amendment last week, let 
me say that I appreciate that support. 
This budget resolution is not the budget 
resolution which I want. I deeply believe 
it does fall too heavily on the shoulders 
of the poor. It does not do enough to at- 
tack some of the real economic problems 
we have. I worked as hard as I could on 
my amendment to change it, and so did 
a lot of you. But that amendment lost 
by 12 votes. 

We have another battle coming down 
the line, and that is the battle in con- 
ference with the Senate. As the Members 
know, that Senate resolution is substan- 
tially below the House resolution on do- 
mestic programs for the jobless, the poor, 
and the ill. It is substantially above the 
House resolution on Pentagon spending. 

In my judgment, Members of this 
House who want that final conference 
report to reflect the values of the House 
rather than the Senate budget resolution 
ought to in the end support the resolu- 
tion as it now exists. I think the best way 
we can strengthen the House position in 
conference, in dealing with what I con- 
sider to be an atrocious State resolution, 
is to have broad support for this resolu- 
tion when it leaves the House all across 
the political spectrum. If not, you weaken 
the ability of the House committee to de- 
fend the House priority structure in that 
conference committee. 

I would urge you to vote against the 
Udall amendment and to vote for the res- 
olution on final passage. I would say that 
those who are thinking about voting 
against this resolution, whatever the out- 
come of the Udall amendment, will have 
plenty of time to review the final prod- 
uct when it comes back from conference. 
You will have plenty of time to deter- 
mine whether or not it is a fair product 
which you can take to the country. 

If you really want to get the country’s 
attention focused on some of the real 
economic programs we are going to have 
to deal with if we are going to lick infla- 
tion in this country over the next 10 
years, I would suggest that at this time 
you stick with the committee and vote 
for the committee resolution on final 
passage. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, the 
Congress is once again entering its yearly 
effort to formulate a budget for the Fed- 
eral Government. As in past years the 
rhetoric of the budget process is laced 
with reference to how the budget will 
bring real relief to the taxpayer, and 
how the budget will be an exercise in fis- 
cal responsibility. Somehow this optimis- 
tic rhetoric gives way to the demands of 
big government. The final shape of the 
budget will be more of the same high 
tax, high spending that has been the 
norm for many years in Washington. 
Why does this happen year after year? 
How can a Congress that was elected in 
the year of Proposition 13 and the tax 
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revolt end up spending record amounts 
of taxpayers money? 

Part of the blame can and does fall 
on the bureaucracy. The GSA fraud and 
the other examples of waste have been 
cited many times in this Chamber. This 
year the President added his own role to 
the budget busting process by offering 
five different budget packages in less 
than 4 months. This confusion of pack- 
ages has been an easy mark of those 
who want to focus blame for why we 
have a budget no one wants funded by 
a tax burden no one can bear. The bu- 
reaucratic or Carter incompetence ex- 
cuses still do not provide a full explana- 
tion of why this year’s budget is going 
to look just like every other year’s 
budget. No matter how much time is ex- 
pended on the rhetoric of fiscal respon- 
sibility or on the actual House considera- 
tion of the budget it is almost a 
certainty that fiscal year 1981 will waste 
just as much money, encounter just as 
much fraud, and burden just as many 
taxpayers as other recent budgets. In 
fact, there is a high probability that fis- 
cal year 1981 will exceed its predecessors 
in these categories. 

Why then does the growth of the Fed- 
eral budget, and its related burden on 
the taxpayer, persist in quantum annual 
expansions? The answer lies in the proc- 
ess itself. Born out of a desire to reform 
the budget process in 1974 the current 
system is a blue print for failure. During 
the course of the congressional budget 
cycle the present system will eliminate 
accountability, obscure responsibility, 
and call into question the reliability of 
the numbers and statistics used. These 
flaws stem from the faulty assumptions 
in the original reform and in the blatant 
efforts to co-opt the system once the 
fiscal roof began to cave in on the big 
spenders in Congress. No matter which 
programs voters want promoted or how 
big a budget taxpayers want to pay for 
the current state of budgeting in the 
House is an embarassment that should 
appall anyone who desires good govern- 
ment for their money. 

Originally, the budget process spelled 
out in 1974 encompassed all spending of 
the Federal Government. This compre- 
hensive approach was to be embodied in 
two resolutions. One to be passed in 
May to provide general targets for spend- 
ing and one passed in September that 
created binding ceilings for appropria- 
tions. A process of reconciliation between 
standing committees and the budget 
ceilings was also instituted to allow for 
adequate time to hold the line on agreed- 
upon spending levels. This system im- 
mediately ran into a problem in the 
House. Many Congressmen dislike say- 
ing no to pleas from interest groups for 
more spending. The original process of 
allowing the Congress to blame the 
budget ceilings set earlier for their de- 
cisions gave way to a headlong effort to 
find ways around the ceilings. The bind- 
ing power of the second budget resolu- 
tion collapsed as standing committees 
refused to commit to reconciliation. 
Finally, a third budget resolution came 
into being. This allowed the Congress to 
simply total up all of its spending and 
report out a resolution showing revised 
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budget ceilings reflective of the new, 
higher totals. In effect, the House re- 
signed itself to returning to the pre-1974 
budget process without formally doing 
so. 
If the failure of the budget process 
would have stopped there everything 
could have been out in the open and the 
voters could have decided whether or not 
the failure was unavoidable or whether 
new Congressmen were needed to hold 
the spending line. Unfortunately, many 
incumbents were hesitant to allow the 
voters such a clear choice. Instead of 
scrapping the 1974 system, a series of 
“reforms” took place to maintain the 
veneer of a budget process while allowing 
spending to go on unchecked. 


The first breakthrough to muddy the 
budgetary waters was to allow off-budget 
items to be resurrected. These accounts, 
located in three Cabinet Departments 
and two agencies will amount to $24.1 
billion for fiscal year 1981 in budget au- 
thority and $18 billion in outlays. While 
there are some offsetting receipts in 
these accounts they still amount to a 
major deficit that is not included in the 
overall budget. The growth of off-budget 
items has simplified the process of mak- 
ing the budget look a little smaller and a 
little more in balance than it really is. 


Another breakthrough was the third 
budget resolution and supplemental ap- 
propriations. It is unrealistic to expect 
that a multibillion-dollar budget may 
not need adjustments during the course 
of the budget year. Fuel costs, natural 
disasters, economic downturns and other 
factors may cause the need for additional 
funds to be appropriated in one account 
or some reprograming to take place 
between two accounts. However, these 
realities of budgeting have served as an 
easy opportunity to have the first and 
second budget resolutions become just 
political documents. In late April each 
year the House can make a great show 
out of holding the line on spending or, 
in the case of fiscal year 1981, having a 
balanced budget. 


By the fall when the second resolution 
comes around it is increasingly difficult 
for the House to stand by the many 
times ludicrous levels passed in the giddy 
weeks of April. Instead of having to go 
on record capitulating to the spending 
sprees of the standing committees the 
second budget resolution gives a little 
ground, but still upholds the figures of 
April. Sometimes outrageous steps are 
taken to maintain fantasy in the face of 
reality. For fiscal year 1980 various 
amendments were added to the second 
budget resolution by the Budget Com- 
mittee to keep the deficit under $30 bil- 
lion. Among them an assumption that 
$300 million would be saved by hospital 
cost containment. This bill was not even 
on the House floor at the time the 
amendment passed. Today it has still not 
moved in the Senate though the House 
passed a weakened version. Another 
amendment discovered a $2 billion sav- 
ings for “the earlier effect of cash man- 
agement initiatives,” whatever that 
meant to its proponents. What it ac- 
tually meant was that $2 billion was to 
be cut out of the deficit by a stroke of 
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an accountant’s pen. No real cut and no 
real saving occurred, except it did sound 
good in the press. A third amendment 
cut of $1.5 billion from the deficit by 
adding that amount as a “technical 
adjustment” to the revenues. The re- 
sult was a tight sounding budget with a 
$29.2 billion deficit. 

What happened to the second budget 
resolution for fiscal year 1980? Addi- 
tional spending burst through the ceil- 
ings by $19.1 billion, creating an addi- 
tional $8.5 billion in the deficit. Instead 
of forcing the House to face up to its 
outrageous assumptions of the second 
resolution by having a vote on a third 
resolution, the Budget Committee placed 
the third resolution in the first resolu- 
tion for fiscal year 1981. The Rules Com- 
mittee then obliged the Budget Commit- 
tee by preventing a separate vote on the 
third resolution. If all of this sounds 
confusing, it is. Just as confusing an 
enemy aids the winning of a battle so 
does confusion of the voters make it 
easier for Congress to move ahead on 
spending without the need to account for 
itself. 

The flood of new spending eventually 
has to be paid for. In the Federal Gov- 
ernment this payment is in the form 
of newly printed infiated dollars. The 
accounting for these cheaper dollars 
comes in the national debt. The size of 
the national debt used to be a few bil- 
lion dollars with savings bonds and other 
Government securities accounting for a 
majority of the debt. Now the national 
debt is approaching a trillion dollars. 
This figure has been dismissed as unim- 
portant by many economists who believe 
the debt is “money we owe ourselves” 
anyway so there is no need to worry 
about its size. However, as of fiscal year 
1981 the interest payments alone on the 
national debt will reach $83.6 billion. 
That means more tax revenues or more 
usurping of private capital just to pay 
interest. 

The size of the national debt, therefore, 
became another embarrassment for the 
Congress. It is difficult to posture as a 
fiscal conservative if there have to be 
votes to increase the debt ceilings every 
now and then. At first the Congress tried 
brinkmanship. The Treasury allowed the 
money supplies to run down to nothing 
and then alarm bells would ring around 
Washington. “The Government must de- 
fault or the bureaucrats go without pay,” 
would come the cry. “Benefits would be 
cut off,” would be another cry. In the end 
the debt ceiling would be raised in the 
name of saving the republic. 

This did not work last fiscal year. Too 
many in the House began to understand 
the brinkmanship game. They consid- 
ered it an affront to the taxpayers and 
issued stern warnings well in advance 
of the brinkmanship ploy that either 
spending be held within its limits or they 
would stand by and let it all hit the fan. 
Thankfully for the big spenders, the 
Budget Committee and the Rules Com- 
mittee discovered a new method of duck- 
ing the debt issue. A provision was passed 
as part of a rule to the second budget 
resolution of fiscal year 1980 to allow 
some unelected clerk of the House to 
simply erase the debt limits and allow 
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the ceiling to rise as the red ink piled up. 
This passed, so now there is no need to 
put the House through the embarrass- 
ment of showing the taxpayers it does 
not know how to add; only some un- 
elected clerk gets that onus. 

The debt limit avoidance will not be 
enough to satisfy the electorate in 1980. 
Proposition 13 and the tax revolt have 
forced the concept of a balanced budget 
into the political agenda. This year there 
has been a boom in balanced budgets. 
The President issued a balanced budget, 
on his third try, and the Budget Commit- 
tee did him one better by reporting out 
a small surplus. What is incredible about 
both of these balanced budgets is that 
spending actually goes up by record 
amounts. How could this happen? Two 
very harmful ploys were used to fashion 
the balancing acts. The first was some 
more of the accounts manipulations that 
were used in the second resolution of 
fiscal year 1980. Assumptions were made 
that were dubious, such as underestimat- 
ing inflation. Programs were delayed 
until the end of the fiscal year 1981 year, 
thereby assuring a third resolution for 
fiscal year 1981. 

The second damaging ploy used was 
the cruel fiction that the budget is bal- 
anced at all. To cover the giant leaps in 
spending giant leaps in taxation are in- 
cluded. The windfall profits tax, the oil 
import tax, and other taxes that the con- 
sumers will have to face in the form of 
higher prices are included. Higher taxes 
under social security and higher tax 
rates because of inflation forcing incomes 
into higher tax brackets make an appear- 
ance. For fiscal year 1981 the increase in 
the tax burden, not counting inflation 
burden, will be close to $100 billion. The 
balanced budget, therefore, is only bal- 
anced by confiscating more money from 
the incomes of taxpayers. 

It is no wonder that the voters are 
confused and the taxpayers bewildered. 
The rhetoric says one thing, the figures 
say another, and the final outcome will be 
yet another. In the end the taxpayer pays 
more and gets less service, the Govern- 
ment gets bigger and does less, and the 
big spenders in Congress get off scot free 
because few people understand what hap- 
pened. This is no way to run a govern- 
ment and no way to budget. Unfortu- 
nately, the system has been created to 
fail. It is up to the voters to demand 
elected officials commit themselves to 
building a system that works. 

Mr. Chairman, this House is in the 
process of creating a budget for fiscal 
year 1981. Unfortunately, the process of 
budgeting tax dollars and holding spend- 
ing to that budget has been an utter 
failure. In fact, I would have to say that 
it has been a cruel sham on the taxpayers 
of this Nation. In the last 5 years, we 
have had to have three third budget 
resolutions to allow unbridled spending 
to exceed the levels of the second budget 
resolution. This year we are not even 
allowing a separate vote on the third 
budget resolution. In past years this 
House has allowed the national debt to 
climb without any effort to stop the 
spending spree. This year we will not 
have any votes on the debt as last year 
the House voted to just let things take 
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their course. This year we supposedly 
have a balanced budget, but it is bal- 
anced only by juggling figures which 
will inevitably lead to a fourth third 
budget resolution next year and because 
almost $100 billion in new tax burdens 
have been placed on our citizens. This 
process is a sick joke on the American 
public, and no one is laughing. 

The legacy of failure of the budget 
process is a legacy of waste within the 
Federal Government. Since the Congress 
refuses to be held accountable for over- 
spending the bureaucracy sees no need 
to hold itself responsible either. Every 
year billions of dollars of taxpayers’ 
money are wasted because of fraud that 
goes unpunished, inefficiency that goes 
uncriticized, and unnecessary spending 
that goes unchecked. The examples of 
such waste have become common fixtures 
in daily news. Their burden on the tax- 
payer and on the efficiency of vital Gov- 
ernment services are also well known. 
Since everyone knows about waste and 
the harm it does to this Nation, why 
does it persist? In fact, it seems to grow 
each year. 

The reason waste exists and spreads in 
the Federal Government is the budget 
process is presently incapable of identi- 
fying and addressing the problem. Part 
of this problem is the nature of govern- 
ment itself. Bureaucracy has a vested 
interest in self-preservation. Since gov- 
ernment supposedly exists because there 
is a problem that needs solving, solving 
the problem can be the fastest way to 
end the life of a given agency. The Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration was considered the star among 
bureaucracies in the 1960's. It received 
all the money it needed and was lavished 
in publicity and compliments. Once it 
had succeeded in landing a man on the 
Moon it was destined for oblivion. To- 
day NASA has to fight for its life and 
suffers from both obscurity and budget 
cuts. Such are the rewards for success in 
Washington. 

Therefore, failure is its own reward in 
the world of big government. If poverty, 
or urban decay are still around at the 
end of a fiscal year, then both future 
existence and future expansion of the 
agency in charge are assured. In some 
cases, criteria to define the problems are 
changed to assure that a problem is still 
around, This has happened with unem- 
ployment statistics and with food stamp 
eligibility. A case could be made that 
Many programs used to address these 
issues may not exist or would be phased 
down if the original criteria were still in 
place. 

The games bureaucrats play do not 
fully explain why waste persists. The 
96th Congress was trumpeted as the 
“Oversight Congress.” By definition this 
implies that the Congress would cut 
through the bureaucratic gamesmanship 
and ask pointed questions about why 
programs exist and what could be done 
differently if existence was justified. 
Except in isolated cases this attempt at 
oversight has failed. A Department of 
Education was narrowly approved in the 
face of clear evidence that it was not 
needed and could possibly hurt educa- 
tion in America. The Department of En- 
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ergy spends more dollars yet the Nation 
has less energy. Other programs with 
recent records of waste have received ad- 
ditional funds. How can this happen? 

One of the key elements of the failure 
for Congress to exercise oversight is that 
information on Government finances is 
not complete. This may be hard to un- 
derstand in a city seemingly awash with 
information. However, the present budg- 
et system works against full knowledge 
of the information necessary to conduct 
oversight on programs. 

One of the building blocks for the 
Federal budget is the Treasury account 
number. These 11-digit numbers serve in 
the same way checking account numbers 
do to identify where dollars go in the 
bureaucracy. Treasury account numbers 
are on all documents sent to Capitol Hill 
by the bureaucracy during budget time. 
They are also in the massive appendix to 
the budget issued by the President. How- 
ever, once these numbers come to the 
Hill they virtually disappear. The budget 
resolutions do list the general function 
numbers, but these are only the last 
three digits of the Treasury numbers. By 
the time authorization and appropriation 
bills reach the floor of the House no 
Treasury numbers appear at all. In fact 
the moneys within these accounts are 
usually rearranged in the form of legis- 
lative titles that correspond to statutory 
language. 

Why are Treasury accounts impor- 
tant? If a bill comes to the House floor 
and the House wishes to identify a spe- 
cific program being administered by a 
specific agency it can sometimes take 
hours of research to track the informa- 
tion. To track how many Treasury ac- 
counts may be part of a general effort to 
eradicate a problem and to identify the 
actual amounts of Federal dollars being 
spent could take days. When you consid- 
er that there are over 1,000 Treasury ac- 
count numbers there could be years 
worth of man-hours involved in any sin- 
gle effort to conduct oversight over the 
expenditure of funds. Given the small 
staffs of individual Members and the 
severe time constraints on the House 
when first the budget and then a moun- 
tain of funding bills reach the floor all 
at once, there is virtually no way over- 
sight can be conducted on a broad scale. 
Why then are Treasury numbers deleted 
from funding legislation? By deleting 
the numbers the power of information 
becomes focused in the hands of the bu- 
reaucracy and the majority staffs of the 
Budget and Appropriations Committees. 
The smaller minority staffs of these 
committees confront the same con- 
straints of resources as do Member of- 
fices. The result is that unless a Member 
wants to take the staff’s word on how 
money is being spent either vast 
amounts of time must be spent recheck- 
—— se figures or the attempt is aban- 

oned. 


The importance of Treasury accounts 
is underscored by the perennial question 
of “where do you cut the budget?” Every 
year Members out of frustration with the 
growth of Government offer across the 
board spending cuts. These are always 
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met with opposition because they are 
supposedly “meat ax” approaches. The 
reason they are across the board cuts 
and not specific is because in any given 
funding bill it is impossible to break the 
money down by accounts to make the 
specific cut. By keeping the information 
on treasury accounts difficult to compile 
the big spenders assure that meat ax 
cuts will be offered. 

Without easy access to Treasury ac- 
counts Members of Congress must em- 
bark into oversight without the necessary 
maps. This places all but a chosen few 
at a great disadvantage in confronting 
the vague statements of agency spokes- 
men and of the chairmen of the stand- 
ing committees. Unless a Member or his 
or her staff wish to devote hours to de- 
ciphering Treasury documents and man- 
ually indexing the funds with the 
accounts and then cross-indexing these 
figures with both agency organization 
charts and bill language can there be 
even a rudimentary attempt at oversight. 
This is not to say oversight does not 
occur. However, it does answer the 
question of why no comprehensive over- 
sight has succeeded. 

With the flow of funds so muddied by 
several layers of legislative language and 
the clear tracking of funds difficult at 
best it is no wonder that many programs 
can slip through each year regardless of 
the best efforts put forth by budget cut- 
ters. Efforts to cut through the launder- 
ing of Federal funds have met with 
opposition by both the big spenders and 
the bureaucrats. Efforts to have the 
highly touted Inspector General reports 
from the various agencies coded by 
Treasury acounts have not met with any 
success. Efforts to have the Treasury 
numbers listed in the budget resolution 
reports or in the funding bill reports 
have gone nowhere. In other words, for 
all the rhetoric about oversight, nothing 
has been done to open up the one key to 
information about Federal funds that 
would make oversight a reality. 

With Members of Congress forced to 
chip away at the Federal bureaucracy 
with inadequate tools the opportunity for 
the big spenders and the bureaucrats to 
run rampant with tax dollars is ample. 
One of the most successful methods of 
pushing big spending without looking like 
big spending is being pushed is using 
the old Who's on first” routine. When 
an authorization bill comes to the floor 
a proponent argues against a spending 
cut because it should be made in the 
appropriation bill. When the correspond- 
ing appropriation bill comes to the floor 
the same proponent tells the budget cut- 
ter that the cut should have been made 
on the authorization bill. The reason 
given is that the commitment to spend 
has already been made, therefore, the 
hands of Congress are tied. When, in 
the case of the International Develop- 
ment Bank authorization, the budget cut 
is offered to the authorization bill and 
the budget cutter states openly that the 
appropriation bill will be too late to cut 
the funds the proponents retort that it is 
already too late because the authoriza- 
tion is of itself the implementing of a 
previous commitment. In the end the 
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spending goes through yet everyone can 
point the finger at a previous action. 

Another way to promote spending has 
been the brinksmanship act. A Federal 
bureaucracy goes about spending money 
and expands eligibility over and above 
congressionally mandated levels. The bu- 
reaucracy usually finds some expan- 
sionary loophole in the original legisla- 
tion that can be interpreted to cover the 
new expenditures. When the agency is 
about to run out of funds it comes to the 
Congress and states that unless more 
funds are authorized certain groups will 
go unfunded. In the case of food stamps 
this ploy is used to perfection. Each year 
the food stamp rolls expand without ex- 
plicit congressional mandate, but when 
the money runs out the food stamp bu- 
reaucrats immediately list the original 
target groups as the ones who will be hurt 
unless extra funds are approved. This 
very event will happen in Congress in the 
near future. The bureaucrats always 
state that they cannot separate the funds 
for recipients to cut the newer groups 
and always state that they have no time 
to readjust if money is not forthcoming. 
In October 1979 the USDA tipped its 
hand by stating it was going to try 
brinksmanship on food stamps. At that 
time I called attention to this fact. In 
a few weeks Members of Congress will 
express surprise and alarm to the pro- 
gram running out of funds and maybe 
they will succeed in stampeding the 
House into buying the “wolf cry” one 
more time. 

The brinksmanship players, the self- 
preservationists, and the information 
withholders have all become permanent 
fixtures in the world of budgeting. They 
work in all program areas, some that lib- 
erals like and some conservatives might 
like. The bottom line to their existence 
and their success is that the system of 
budgeting fails to allocate resources in 
an open, or knowledgeable manner, In 
the end the system suffers and the tax- 
payer suffers. Until something is done to 
stop the waste, by opening up access to 
the necessary tools, the status quo will 
continue. The Congress can change that 
status quo. To do so may eliminate some 
of the alibis used when spending and 
taxation goes beyond the limits of reason 
and it would eliminate some of the old 
boy networks that have arisen in Wash- 
ington between big spenders and bureau- 
crats, but it would bring better govern- 
ment to the Nation. I think most people 
would consider that a positive turn of 
events. 

Mr. Chairman, the American taxpayer 
is bewildered by the record rise in Fed- 
eral spending. In fiscal year 1969 the 
Federal budget was only $184 billion. At 
that time the boom in domestic programs 
and in the Vietnam war were at their 
height. For 1981, when America is at 
peace, but with its defenses at the lowest 
level in recent memory, the budget is at 
$628 billion. Many beleaguered taxpay- 
ers wonder how so much money could 
be spent in such a short time and yet 
there seems to be no improvement in 
what they receive from their Govern- 
ment. In fact it seems that with infia- 
tion at record levels, interest rates at 
record levels, and bureaucracy tying up 
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productivity that things have actually 
gotten much worse as Government 
spending increased. 

The rate Government spends tax dol- 
lars is becoming ludicrous. Just a few 
blocks from here the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce has what they call a Federal 
spending clock. The clock has two faces 
and a large tote board. The smaller clock 
face has a hand that sweeps past ticking 
off every time $10,000 is spent by the 
Federal Government. The hand sweeps 
by so fast it is hard to keep track of. It 
only takes a half second for the hand to 
sweep by once. On the larger clock a little 
light flashes every time $100,000 is spent. 
A light flashes every 5.8 seconds. Every 
58 seconds a beep is heard which docu- 
ments another million dollars being 
spent. That is almost hard to imagine. 

My colleague from California, Mr. 
RovsseLor, documented back in Febru- 
ary that the Federal Government now 
spends more every second than the aver- 
age family of four makes in a year. That 
works out to $17,364 per second. This 
figure is for fiscal year 1980. I am sure 
the spending per second will go much 
higher in fiscal year 1981. These two ex- 
amples: A clock hand sweeping by at 
ever increasing velocity and a figure 
showing spending higher than earnings 
begin to indicate that matters are clearly 
getting out of hand on Federal spending. 
The taxpayer knew this fact years ago. 
However, every election year the tax- 
payers who are mad in April over their 
tax burden are confused in November by 
the mountain of rhetoric where every in- 
cumbent is able to say they voted to cut 
spending and hold the line on taxation. 
The voter gets further confused when 
they read remarks by the President or a 
bureaucrat regarding how they are doing 
all they can to cut spending and to hold 
the line on Government growth. If every- 
one is cutting spending and holding 
the line how come things are out of con- 
trol? This has become a major quandary 
for the taxpayer who watches his or her 
paycheck shrivel up to virtually nothing 
as withholding taxes cut bigger portions 
out each year and inflation eliminates 
their buying power. What is going on? 

In other remarks I have made re- 
cently, I have tried to explain how the 
system of budgeting hampers any real 
efforts to cut Government growth. The 
bureaucracy has its own games of insti- 
tutional survival that defeats the system. 
In the Congress the budget process ends 
up being an exercise in frustration as fig- 
ures get juggled and bills get passed no 
matter what is done by the budget cut- 
ters. In the attempt to have oversight 
over big government the tools to conduct 
adequate program review are either non- 
3 or unavailable save to a select 

ew. 


What can be done? The first thing is 
to remember that the tools to cut the 
budget already exist. There is no need for 
sunset laws, or for zero based budgeting, 
or for any other new reform to be passed. 
The Congress has the tools to do all that 
needs to be done at this very moment. 
The only thing lacking is the courage to 
use the tools. Sunset can be accomplished 
by simply not voting funds for a given 
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program or agency. In the case of the 
Federal Trade Commission the agency 
was legally sunsetted 3 years ago. Only 
the hesitancy of Congress to shut the 
rogue agency down and pursue other 
means of protecting the consumer has 
prevented sunset from happening. As 
long as emergency appropriations are 
passed to prolong the FTC life the Con- 
gress is on record circumventing the sun- 
set apparatus it was given in the Consti- 
tution through having the power of the 
purse. 

Zero-based budgeting is another ex- 
ample of fallacy covering fact. If a man- 
ager is a good one he or she will always 
begin from the standpoint that their job 
and agency are expendable. From that 
“zero base” an analysis takes place to 
see if there is still a need for their or 
their agency’s existence, and, if so, in 
what form. In Washington institutional 
survival is the name of the game. No 
bureaucrat in his or her right mind would 
consider themselves expendable. Last 
year the major snowstorm buried the 
capital in 28 inches of snow. The head 
of the civil service issued an announce- 
ment that only necessary personnel 
should come in to work until the snow 
was cleared away. Immediately the phone 
lines into Washington were flooded with 
frantic calls from bureaucrats inquiring 
if they were necessary personnel. In this 
type of survival mentality environment 
there is no way zero-based budgeting will 
ever occur on a grand scale. 

That leaves the Congress as the sole 
protector of the treasury. Only if Con- 
gress holds the line will spending be held 
within reason. But I have already stated 
that the system is designed to fail, be- 
cause most big spenders do not want to 
be on record voting big tax burdens to 
their constituents year after year. How 
then can the Congress stop the growth 
of Government? It does have the tools, 
but how will it get the courage? 


The first thing forgotten in the budget 
process is the fact that the Congress 
serves its constituents, not the bureauc- 
racy. This fact seems to be forgotten 
during budget time. Only bureaucrats 
and the professional constituents are 
heard when it comes to spending the 
Nation’s wealth. The bureaucrats are 
heard because it is their collective neck 
that is on the line if Congress decides 
to listen to the taxpayer instead of the 
tax wasters. The professional constituent 
is another matter. A cottage industry has 
arisen in Washington for countless 
groups posturing as speaking for the 
“voter” or the “taxpayer” or the con- 
sumer.” These groups are sometimes only 
one or two individuals with a computer 
mailing list for fundraising who make 
& living of testifying on behalf of the 
Nation. There are many groups that will 
state openly the size of their constituency 
based on membership rolls and do not 
posture beyond those bounds. There are 
many others, however, that say they 
speak for millions when they speak only 
for themselves. Congress has fallen into 
the trap of listening and believing these 
self-styled advocates. The result is that 
the view of reality in Washington is 
warped. The first thing Congress should 
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do is begin to listen to its real constitu- 
ents and not to the professionals, who 
have vested interests in keeping big gov- 
ernment big. 

The change in Congress responsive- 
ness to America will only come if the 
voters force that change. Change will 
only come if the voters are informed 
about what is really going on. The change 
will only take place if the Congress opens 
up its budget system to allow for the flow 
of vital information to all Members of 
Congress. The use of Treasury account 
numbers in all budget documents will 
allow any Member to locate specific data 
on specific funds and to assess their effec- 
tiveness. This is not now available. A 
budget system that has open rules so 
Members can address specific issues in 
the budget should be mandatory. Who 
cares if the process may take longer than 
it presently does? Is the object of the 
budget to allocate funds and decide on 
spending levels in an atmosphere of 
openness and full knowledge, or is it to 
see how fast big spending can be rail- 
roaded through? More time spent on the 
budget and on assessing all information 
in an atmosphere of openness would mean 
Congress would spend more time being 
sure existing programs functioned prop- 
erly instead of creating new programs 
that are bound to fail. Oversight, how- 
ever, is not as popular an issue as is cre- 
ating something new. The press is not as 
interested in fine tuning as it is in the 
big new spending package. The voter can 
help reorient the Congress in November. 

Another tool that would be crucial in 
cutting Government spending and con- 
ducting oversight is current services. 
Current services is a term used to de- 
scribe the amount of services being car- 
ried out by a given agency in light of 
congressional mandate. Each year the 
funding level for providing current serv- 
ices goes up the rate of inflation set 
by the Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB), Any funding over the level of 
current services is an expansion of the 
program by the bureaucracy. Only after 
the Congress has acted on this new level 
will that become the current service level 
for future years. Unfortunately, current 
service figures are lumped in with expan- 
sion above current services when they are 
presented on the floor of the House. This 
is called budget creep. What happens is 
when a budget cutter offers an amend- 
ment to cut a given budget by a set 
amount the proponents of big spending 
state that the cut is cutting into the 
“meat” of the program. Since most 
Members do not have up-to-date current 
services figures, they cannot dispute this 
argument and most budget cutting 
amendments fail. This is a game that is 
played year in and year out. In fact, there 
are current services figures available. 
They are in printouts that come from the 
Congressional Budget Office and OMB. 
These printouts also list how much each 
agency is expanding its budget above 
current services. This list is compiled by 
Treasury account number which shows, 
once again, how imporant those numbers 
are. The following is a functional list of 
the original printout on current services 
for the fiscal year 1981 budget: 
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CARTER ADMINISTRATION PROPOSALS (FISCAL YEAR 1981) 
COMPARISON WITH CURRENT SERVICES 


Outlays 


Budget 
Ri (billions) 


authori 
Budget function (billion: 


International affairs 
General science.. 


Agriculture 

Commerce and hous 
400 Transportation 

Community and 


600 Income security. 
Veterans benefits. _ 
Administration of justice 

800 General government 8 — 
General purpose fiscal assistance 

900 Interest 


34.759 +20. 
694 411.915 


These figures show that it is possible 
to eliminate $34.7 billion in budget au- 
thority without cutting into the “meat” 
of any program. It works out to $21.6 
billion, if it is decided that the military 
increases are needed. In fact, the Con- 
gress could decide the merits of each 
function expansion above current serv- 
ices. Instead this entire analysis is not 
even discussed during House considera- 
tion of the budget. Budget creep is sim- 
ply assumed, added in, and covered up. 

Current services provide a method by 
which the Congress can truly assess the 
growth of Government. If the Congress 
decided it wanted to hold the line on 
spending it could cut the $34.7 billion and 
have a larger budget cut than any cur- 
rently being advocated for fiscal year 
1981. This, therefore, is how the budget 
can grow even with large sounding budg- 
et cuts. If you cut $18 billion from the 
budget, you still have an expansion by 
a similar amount through budget creep. 
This is a rather startling finding. What 
is even more amazing is that the 
bureaucracy, the Carter administration, 
and several key leaders of the majority 
party have known about this all along. 
On the other hand, it took the hard 
work of staff people from Congressman 
Bavuman’s office and a number of aides 
from other offices almost a year to dis- 
cover and analyze this material. Is it no 
wonder that the budget grows, and over- 
sight fails when this type of coverup is 
going on? 

In the future course of the fiscal year 
1981 budget process I plan to offer mo- 
tions and amendments that will try to 
force this Congress to open up its budg- 
et process and to tell the American tax- 
payer what is really happening to their 
money. It is an effort that may take more 
than this year to do. A number of other 
Members who share my commitment to 
open Government and accountable deci- 
sionmaking have already expressed a 
deep interest in bringing responsibility 
back to the budget. This is the alternative 
we offer. It is not specific cuts, but a 
method of opening up Government so 
that, in the future, decisions are made 
with full knowledge. From that base Gov- 
ernment will be brought under control, 
and taxes will be eased. I hope a majority 
of my colleagues concur. 

OXXVI——641—Part 8 
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Ms. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, al- 
though I support a balanced budget, I 
strongly oppose the budget resolution 
and the misplaced priorities and the 
geographic and social inequities that it 
contains. 

This budget resolution will cut pro- 
grams that provide essential services and 
support for financially troubled cities, 
for the elderly, for mass transit, for the 
unemployed, for the fight against crime, 
and for needy children. The budget res- 
olution will severely limit the eligibility 
of persons for current programs, such as 
food stamps and low-income energy as- 
sistance. At the same time, it will delay 
the effective date of new initiatives, such 
as the youth education employment 
initiative and the child health assurance 
program. I proposed amendments that 
would have improved the budget resolu- 
tion by restoring funding for many of 
those programs, but those amendments 
were not permitted to be offered under 
the rule and as a result we have had no 
chance to discuss the changes I pro- 
posed. 

I am also concerned that this budget 
resolution accepts the idea that higher 
unemployment is a requirement for re- 
ducing inflation. Our experience during 
the last 19 years, during which this Na- 
tion has experienced both a growing 
level of unemployment and an accelerat- 
ing rate of inflation, has proven that 
that notion is bankrupt. In the 1960's, 
unemployment averaged 4.8 percent, and 
the Consumer Price Index increased at 
an annual rate of 2.5 percent. During 
the 1970’s, consumer prices rose at an 
average rate of 7.4 percent, but unem- 
ployment also increased to 6.2 percent. 
Higher unemployment has not “cured” 
inflation in the last two decades. What 
makes us think that an unemployment 
rate of 7.6 percent will cure inflation 
next year? 

Moreover, I oppose the budget resolu- 
tion because it is geographically biased. 
While it cuts or eliminates programs that 
are essential to the Northeast and the 
Midwest, such as the State share of rey- 
enue sharing and countercyclical assist- 
ance, it leaves virtually untouched those 
pork-barrel expenditures that benefit the 
South and West. As a result of the re- 
ductions in this budget resolution, New 
York State is expected to lose close to 
$800 million. Of that amount, more than 
$200 million will be lost to New York 
City alone. These are not minor cuts in 
insignificant programs. These cuts are 
major, and they will reduce our ability 
to fight crime, to conserve energy and 
to rebuild our deteriorating cities. 

Yet, at the same time that it forces 
cities and States like New York into even 
tighter financial straits, the budget res- 
olution mutely accepts and condones the 
growing transfer of wealth in this coun- 
try from the East to the West. 

As a result of the decontrol of oil prices 
and the exemption of State royalties and 
severance taxes from the windfall profit 
tax, the revenues of the oil-producing 
States are expected to increase by $128 
billion over the next 10 years. Applying 
the windfall profit tax to those revenues, 
as my second amendment to the budget 
resolution would have proposed would 
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generate more than $10 billion by 1990— 
and would still leave the oil producing 
States with $118 billion in increased rev- 
enues. 

That $10 billion would be more than 
enough to fund the States’ share of rev- 
enue sharing if that program were lim- 
ited to those States that are experienc- 
ing significant fiscal distress or that will 
be really hard hit by the country’s re- 
cession. It could also be used to fund 
programs to promote the economic de- 
velopment of the Northeast and Mid- 
west. 

Like a domestic version of OPEC, the 
oil-producing States will be able to use 
their vast revenues to increase services, 
to attract industry, and to lower other 
taxes. Alaska has already begun that 
process by abolishing its income tax and 
paying cash dividends to its citizens. And, 
like a domestic version of the Third 
World, the Northeast and the Midwest 
will be importing ever more expensive 
fuel, and will continue to need massive 
Federal assistance. 

My third principal objection to the 
budget resolution is that it fails to ad- 
dress the problems of our cities and the 
need for massive reinvestment in our 
cities. Over the next decade we must re- 
build our mass transit systems, we must 
develop incentives for private industry 
to remain and grow and provide jobs in 
our older cities. And we must rebuild the 
infrastructure of streets and bridges and 
water mains and sewers that make life 
in urban areas possible. What does this 
budget resolution do about these prob- 
lems? Unfortunately, instead of fully 
funding mass transit, it calls for appro- 
priations $100 million less than the level 
authorized under current law, It reduces 
funds for new economic development pro- 
grams by 50 percent, despite the view of 
the Public Works and Transportation 
Committee that “Federal assistance to 
economically distressed areas should be 
increased rather than curtailed.” It de- 
lays grants for sewer rehabilitation and 
improved wastewater treatment. And it 
delays research and development for 
new, alternative energy sources that 
would free the Northeast from depend- 
ence on both the domestic and foreign 
versions of OPEC. 

Finally, this budget does not confront 
the endemic problem of waste and mis- 
management in the Federal bureaucracy. 
The report of the Budget Committee 
notes that the President’s January 
budget included about $30 billion for 
personnel compensation, benefits, and 
overhead costs. From that figure, the 
committee cut only $954 million, or a 
mere 3 percent. In spite of the fact that 
the budget will eliminate such impor- 
tant and useful programs as LEAA, 
there are no specific reductions for some 
of the wasteful and useless activities of 
the Federal Government, such as exces- 
sive printing and publication costs, movie 
production, and nonessential travel. If 
we adopt this budget resolution, we will 
reduce child nutrition programs, but 
there will be no freeze on the construc- 
tion of Federal buildings. GAO has 
shown that the use of consultants is 
abused throughout the Federal bureauc- 
racy, yet the budget reduces programs 
with a direct effect on peoples’ lives, 
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while agencies like the Department of 
Energy will still be able to spend 80 per- 
cent of its remaining budget on con- 
sultant contracts. 

For these reasons the misplaced prior- 
ities in the budget, the failure to treat 
all regions of the country equally, the 
absence of an urban program, and the 
failure to focus necessary cuts on proven 
waste and proven inefficiency I cannot 
support the budget resolution, and I urge 
its defeat. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, I must 

register my opposition to this budget 

resolution, and I ask my colleagues to 

join me in voting “no” on final passage 

for the following reasons: 

THE GIAIMO BUDGET IS “BALANCED” THROUGH 
AN INCREDIBLE TAX INCREASE 


As we all know, there are two good 
reasons for supporting a balanced 
budget: 

The first is that deficits tempt, and 
in extreme cases force, the Government 
to monetize the debt, which causes 
inflation. 

The second is that heavy Government 
borrowing “crowds out” the private bor- 
rowing of available savings, with a 
severe negative impact on the economy. 

As long as the Federal Reserve re- 
mains determined to tighten up on its 
excess creation of money, the monetiza- 
tion of debt is not the main worry. In- 
stead, the object of balancing the budget 
is to keep individuals and businesses 
from getting clobbered by Government 
borrowing which siphons off potentially 
productive investment and drives up 
interest rates. 

But remember that the method of bal- 
ancing the budget is crucial. If a deficit 
is reduced by restraint in spending, it is 
all to the good. A dollar not spent by 
the government is a dollar not taxed, 
borrowed, or monetized. 

If the budget is balanced by a revenue 
increase caused by a rise in taxable em- 
ployment or productivity, this is simply 
the fiscal dividend of national prosper- 
ity. 

But the Giaimo budget chooses neither 
of these acceptable methods of budget 
balance. Instead, the Giaimo budget is 
“balanced” through a massive 1-year tax 
increase. In effect, this budget proposes 
to tax away the very resources that 
would have been crowded out by a deficit. 

In other words, the Giaimo budget de- 
stroys the very reason for balancing the 
budget. 

Why should we support a budget bal- 
anced by huge increases in the marginal 
tax rates on individuals and businesses? 
Why support a number of new taxes, 
especially on savings, investment in 
housing and the use of energy? In dollar 
terms, the increase in receipts due to 
raising tax rates or imposing new taxes 
in fiscal year 1981 is $69.6 billion in the 
Giaimo budget, and overall receipts are 
scheduled to increase by nearly $100 
billion. 

These are unconscionable policies to 
be proposing in the midst of a recession, 
with productivity, employment and out- 
put falling. 

But even more importantly, we should 
vote against final passage because the 
Giaimo budget will not be balanced. 
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All of the foregoing assumes the 
Giaimo budget, now balanced on paper, 
will be balanced in fact. Let us consider 
the more likely prospect: This budget 
will not be balanced because of the 
recession. 

When unemployment rises, there is 
virtually no way to stem the drop in 
revenues and the automatic rise in 
spending on entitlements which occur. 
The Congressional Budget Office esti- 
mates this combined effect at $25 to $29 
billion for each 1 percentage point rise 
in unemployment ($20 to $22 billion in 
lost revenue, and $5 to $7 billion in higher 
spending). This estimate does not in- 
clude the inevitable increases in dis- 
cretionary antirecession“ spending 
programs. 

Largely because of the deteriorating 
economic situation, the CBO already 
estimates that the President will need 
the oil import fee to balance the budget, 
and the CBO is using optimistic assump- 
tions about inflation and recession. 

If, in fact, the budget cannot be bal- 
anced for even 1 year, despite massive, 
multiple tax-rate increases, it is time 
to admit that this strategy only takes 
us further from the goal of consistently 
balanced budgets. 

Furthermore, a vote for the Giaimo 
budget is a vote for a deep recession. 

Whether or not you believe that the 
majority will actually succeed in balanc- 
ing their budget, there is no reason for 
you to vote for this budget resolution. 

If the Giaimo budget stays in balance, 
it can only do so at the expense of the 
people we are trying to protect from gov- 
ernment financial pressure. 

If it does not, then we have the worst 
possible combination—rising Govern- 
ment borrowing, rising tax rates, and 
swelling spending, while the Federal Re- 
serve applies the monetary brakes. 

Either way, the Giaimo budget spells 
disaster. 

Now is not the time for a contradic- 
tory tax increase, which would only 
serve to deepen the recession. Instead, 
we should be designing policies to re- 
store health to our economy, to rein- 
state strong, noninflationary economic 
growth, to get this country moving 
again. 

Finally, if you are planning to vote 
for this supposedly balanced budget out 
of political necessity, remember that the 
real political issue in November will be 
jobs and growth as the means of com- 
bating inflation. 

The long-awaited recession of 1980- 
81 has arrived in full force. In April 
alone, 827,000 Americans lost their jobs, 
the largest jump in unemployment since 
January of 1975. The black unemploy- 
ment rate climbed to 12.6 percent. The 
joblessness rate for teenagers rose to an 
incredible 16.2 percent. And those who 
still had jobs saw their purchasing power 
drop by 7.3 percent. 

Last month, the index of leading eco- 
nomic indicators plunged 2.6 percent, 
the largest decline in 5% years. The 
housing industry collapsed as construc- 
tion tumbled 5.8 percent, the sharpest 
monthly drop in 36 years. The auto and 
steel industries were hit hard—Ford 
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suffered record losses, layoffs of steel 
and auto workers soared. And record 
high interest rates combined with 18- 
percent inflation to put thousands of 
small businesses permanently out of 
business. 

This is only the beginning. By No- 
vember, 8 percent of all American work- 
ers will be unemployed—by late spring 
of 1981, unemployment will be up 
around 9 percent. 

That means that within a year, mil- 
lions of Americans will not be paying 
taxes, will not be breadwinners for 
their families, will not feel like whole 
people in the eyes of their friends, and 
millions will need assistance from the 
Government until they are again gain- 
fully employed. 

I urge you to make a humane choice 

and reject this contractionary, job- 
destroying budget of despair. If you do 
not feel you can vote “no,” then I ask 
you to at least vote “present” rather 
than to join in bringing on still more 
economic hardship to the American 
people. 
@ Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in strong support of the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Mr. UDALL. 

My comments are directed to those 
who would say we cannot have a bal- 
anced budget without reconciliation in 
the first concurrent budget resolution. 
Other Members who have commented on 
this have clearly established that this 
is simply not the case. No Member of 
the House feels stronger than I do that 
we must balance the budget and I shall 
do everything I possibly can to bring it 
about. 

The chairman of our Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Rosperts) has already ex- 
pressed his willingness to bring about 
certain reforms that would reduce fed- 
eral outlays in fiscal year 1981. Knowing 
him as I do, I am sure the House will 
be considering legislation from the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs that will re- 
duce Federal outlays whether, as a com- 
mittee, we are mandated or not. 

My opposition to reconciliation in the 
first resolution stems from the fact that 
our committee will be mandated to bring 
about savings by June 15. In other words, 
the committee will have no more than 
4 weeks to make its recommendations 
to the Budget Committee. 

I have two problems with this pro- 
cedure. First, I have serious reservations 
about the level of cuts proposed by the 
Budget Committee that would total more 
than $400 million. This cannot be done 
without adversely impacting on our Na- 
tion’s veterans. Most of the recom- 
mendations of the Budget Committee 
have been rejected by the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs on more than one oc- 
casion. 

Second, if we are to realize anything 
near this amount of cost savings, we 
must have adequate time to review the 
pr grams so that we can be sure the 
cuts we are proposing are realistic. 

We must not be mandated to make 
hasty decisions. It is unwise to institute 
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instant reform. Members of this body will 
regret making cuts without proper hear- 
ings. This can only be done if we are 
allowed to hold these hearings during 
the next 2 months. By that time, I am 
certain we can recommend to the House 
legitimate reforms. Only then can we 
bring about savings in a rational manner. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 

Udall amendment. It will not increase 
Federal outlays at all. We can still have 
a balanced budget when the House es- 
tablishes its ceilings in the second con- 
current budget resolution in September. 
We can then impose mandated cuts to 
the Authorization and Appropriations 
Committees if at that time we are not 
within the targets or ceilings recom- 
mended by the Committee on the Budget. 
That is the procedure established by the 
1974 Budget Act. Let us give it a chance 
to work by adopting the Udall amend- 
ment. 
Ms. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, al- 
though the revised second budget resolu- 
tion for fiscal year 1980 has a substantial 
increase for food stamps, which I com- 
pletely support, I cannot vote for that 
section of House Concurrent Resolution 
307 because it cuts funds for elementary 
and secondary education. We need in- 
creases in both programs and it is wrong 
to finance one at the expense of the 
other. For that reason I will vote pres- 
ent,” © 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arizona (Mr. UDALL). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote: 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 127, noes 289, 
not voting 16, as follows: 

[Roll No. 218] 
AYES—127 
Dingell 


Dixon 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Early 


Mitchell, Md. 
Montgomery 
ottl 


Edgar 
Edwards, Calif. 
Ferraro 

Fish 

Fiorio 


Broomfield 
Brown, Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clay 

Collins, Ill. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlin 
D'Amours 
Davis, Mich. 
Davis, S.C. 
de la Garza 
Dellums 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Diggs 


Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kastenmetier 


Thompson 
Traxler 
Udall 
Vanik 
Vento 


Abdnor 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Annunzio 


Benjamin 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Boner 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Burlison 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 

Carr 

Carter 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
Clinger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Corcoran 
Cotter 
Courter 
Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 


Walgren 
Waxman 
Weiss 


Williams, Mont. 


Wilson, C. H. 


NOES—289 


Hollenbeck 
Hopkins 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutchinson 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 


Johnson, Colo. 


Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 


Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
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Wolff 


Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Murphy, II. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murtha 


Rose 
Rostenkowski 


Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Simon 
Skelton 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stack 
Stangeland 


Young, Mo. 
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NOT VOTING—16 


McKinney 
Madigan 
Marriott 
Moakley 
Patterson 


Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hefner 

Holt 

Kelly 

Kogovsek 


oO 1700 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Anderson of Illinois, 
govsek. 

Mr. Gaydos with Mr. Hammerschmidt. 

Mr. Danielson with Mr. Deckard. 

Mr. Andrews of North Carolina, with Mrs. 
Holt. 

Mr. Patterson with Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Moakley with Mr. Madigan. 

Mr. Fuqua with Mr. Marriott. 


Messrs. CARTER, LEWIS, LONG of 
Maryland, MARKEY, and McCOR- 
MACK changed their votes from “aye” 
to “no.” 

Messrs. DE LA GARZA, COUGHLIN, 
and DUNCAN of Tennessee changed 
their votes from “no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. Gramo) , the chairman of the com- 
mittee, rise? 


Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Danielson 
Deckard 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 


with Mr. Ko- 
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Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the com- 
mittee for 10 minutes. I intend to yield 
5 minutes of that 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Latta), in 
order to explain to the committee where 
we are now and what is about to happen. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the right to object. 

I reserve the right to object simply to 
make sure that those who may be op- 
posed to the resolution have a chance 
to be heard. I would like to ask the 
gentleman whether or not those who 
might be opposed to the resolution will 
also receive 5 minutes. 

I have no idea how the two gentle- 
men who are the subject of the request 
are going to vote, except in the case of 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAUMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I do not want to get into 
a lengthy debate on this. The gentleman 
from Ohio needs 5 minutes to explain 
what he intends to do or what the 
minority intends to do. I would like to 
explain to the majority what we in- 
tend to do. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAUMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio, reserving the right to object. 

Mr. LATTA. May I say to the gentle- 
man from Maryland, I will be happy to 
yield him some time out of my 5 minutes. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I am asking for 5 min- 
utes for the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Connecticut (Mr. Gramo) is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. LATTA). 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, for those Members who 
were not on the floor when we were dis- 
cussing and debating the Udall amend- 
ment, I made the point that I wanted to 
make the request to divide the question 
on spending for 1980 and 1981. Members 
will recall that during the course of the 
deliberation on the rule, I requested that 
the previous question be voted down in 
order to open up the rule to provide for 
that specific vote on that amendment. 
That was denied. So here we will have 
an opportunity with the division of the 
question to have a separate vote on 1980 
and 1981. I will make that request im- 
mediately after the disposition of the 
gentleman from Conneticut’s amend- 
ment has been disposed of and prior to 
final passage. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. As I understand it, the 
next vote would be on the motion to 
rise, and then the gentleman would move 
to divide? 

Mr. MICHEL. I would be in the House. 

Mr. GIAIMO. In the House? 

Mr. MICHEL. Yes; and prior to final 
passage. I was going to make it by way 
of a parliamentary inquiry, but I think 
that it explains the ground rules very 
well, and I thank the gentleman for 
permitting us to make a point. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. BAUMAN). 

Mr. BAUMAN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ap- 
peal to the Members of the minority 
party not to vote in favor of this budget. 
This is not a balanced budget in any 
sense of the word. It is a sham and a 
delusion. It claims to have a $2 billion 
surplus, which the Congressional Budget 
Office the other day, although it was 
quickly squashed, indicated is already 
way out of balance. 

We have fought in our party for years 
in order to bring to the American people 
an end to inflation, an end to high taxes 
and some sort of balance in our economy. 

Now, we are being asked to support 
a budget that is out of balance, that is 
at the highest level of spending in his- 
tory, $612 billion, and a budget that pre- 
supposes $100 billion in tax increases be- 
cause of the policies of the party in 
control of this Congress, both real tax 
increases and inflationary tax increases. 

I appeal to the Republican Members 
not to abandon our position at this time. 
I know some of our leaders feel an ob- 
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ligation to vote for this because perhaps 
they are concerned that the label says 
„balance.“ It is not balanced. If we at 
this last juncture abandon our historic 
stand, we could forever remain a minor- 
ity party and that is what some want in 
this Chamber. But I suggest to the Mem- 
bers that those on the other side who 
jeer so loudly have brought us to the 
present crisis of 18-percent inflation, 
18-percent interest and high unemploy- 
ment all at once, a horror few could ever 
have accomplished. 

So stand by your principles at this 
crucial point and vote against this 
grotesque unbalanced budget. The sad- 
dest event of all will occur if Republican 
votes provide the majority for a contin- 
uation of the liberals’ economic bank- 
ruptcy that is ruining America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Latta) has 142 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
144 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. LATTA). 

Mr. LATTA. I thank the gentleman. 

Let me say to my colleagues, we have 
reached that point of decision. Let me 
address my remarks primarily to my 
friends on my right and also to my friend 
who just preceded me. 

We have brought many of our friends 
on the left kicking and screaming to a 
position of support for a balanced 
budget. We have been advocating a bal- 
anced budget for far too long without 
success. Today we have a balanced budg- 
et, not balanced the way you and I 
would like to see it balanced, but it is 
balanced to the extent that we will not 
be borrowing money to finance a deficit 
in fiscal year 1981. The need for a bal- 
anced budget has been accepted by many 
who have opposed balanced budget reso- 
lutions in the past. 

We have not gotten all that we wanted 
for defense, but the other body’s figure 
for defense is higher than the resolution 
now before us. Our Republican substi- 
tute was higher than the Budget Com- 
mittee’s proposal on defense. This figure 
needs to be increased and I think it can 
be in conference. 

As I brought out on the floor the other 
day in a colloquy with the majority 
leader, we will probably come back from 
conference with a figure nearer to what 
we had in the Republican resolution 
than the figure in the pending resolution. 
To do this, we must get to conference. In 
order to get to conference, we need to 
Pass a resolution. 

We have achieved, by the vote just 
taken, a principle that Republicans 
unanimously—unanimously—supported 
by a floor vote of last year, the matter 
of reconciliation. In this we have won 
one of the most important battles of the 
budget. 

This is another important victory for 
Republican process, in molding a work- 
able and effective budgetary process. 

We have made other gains. It was my 
amendment, adopted in committee, 
which assures us of a productivity-type 
tax cut. Now, we can argue that we have 
not gotten all that we wanted and vote 
down the resolution. But past experi- 
ence—and check the record—indicates 
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that the House has voted down a reso- 
lution, it meant higher expenditures 
were then included to gain votes for 
passage rather than less spending. 

I recall the insertion of an Obey 
amendment for education, that cost the 
taxpayers over $300 million after the 
House failed to accept a conference 
report. 

Now, we can travel this same route 
again. We can vote down this resolution 
and force the chairman and the ma- 
jority members of the Budget Commit- 
tee to go in search of votes to pass the 
resolution by making additional expend- 
itures to please this or that interest 
group. I do not think we want to go that 
route again. I think we want to establish 
the principle of a balanced budget for 
our Nation and start living within our 
means. If we are to reduce inflation, 
lower interest rates, and put people back 
to work we must start now. Because I 
feel so deeply about the need for a bal- 
anced budget, I am reluctantly going to 
support the resolution we have before us, 
even though it is not all that I would have 
liked. This will not be an easy vote for 
me but I’m hoping it will help set us on 
a course of fiscal responsibility for many 
years to come. 

I would urge my friends to vote today 
for the concept of a balanced budget. 
Let us do our part to answer the prayer 
of the American people for a balanced 
budget and a way out of the fiscal mess 
we have been in for so long. 

O 1720 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. Gramo) to close debate. 

Mr. GIAIMO, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend my friend from Ohio and 
associate myself with his remarks and 
thank him for the many, many weeks 
and months of hard work that he has put 
into making this budget a reality. 

I want to advise the Members that we 
are now ready to rise as a committee 
and that we are going to vote on the 
adoption of the budget. I also understand 
that there will be a motion to divide the 
question by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. MICHEL). 

That means that we will be voting on 
the 1980 budget which has to be revised 
upwards, as my colleagues know, by a 
third budget resolution which is in- 
corporated herein, and on the 1981 
budget. 

I further understand that we will be 
voting on the 1981 balanced budget first, 
if the question is divided. 

After that we would have a separate 
vote on the 1980 budget, which is in 
heavy deficit, as my colleagues know. 

I want to caution those of my col- 
leagues who might feel disposed to vote 
against a 1980 budget that there are bil- 
lions of dollars in appropriations for 
fiscal 1980 waiting to come to this floor. 
There is $2.9 billion for food stamps. 
There is $2.3 billion for defense. There 
is $2.7 billion for pay raises in defense 
and in the civilian agencies. There is 
money for disaster relief, the highway 
welfare, social services, child welfare, 
fire fighting, refugee assistance. There 
are literally billions of dollars worth of 
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supplemental appropriations which can- 
not be brought to the floor unless we 
pass the 1980 revised budget. 

Because of higher inflation, as my col- 
leagues know, the estimated costs have 
gone higher, and we have to raise the 
ceiling. So please do not be persuaded to 
vote against the 1980 budget revision. It 
would literally bring disaster on our 
country. 

As for 1981, it is in balance. I urge my 
colleagues to vote for it. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield to my colleague 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 

simply urge Members on this side of the 
aisle who voted for my amendment last 
week to vote for this resolution. If my 
colleagues want to put the Budget Com- 
mittee in the best position to defend the 
House bill as opposed to the other body’s 
priorities, we need votes from this side 
of the aisle for the resolution. 
@ Mr. RATCHFORD. Mr. Chairman, for 
many of my colleagues in the House, the 
vote on final passage of the first budget 
resolution for fiscal year 1981 poses a 
painful dilemma. 

We cannot afford to ignore the man- 
date for a balanced Federal budget in 
1981. For the great majority of Ameri- 
cans, the goal of a balanced budget has 
become too important a symbol of dis- 
cipline for the Congress to fail in the 
current effort. Our action today will send 
an unmistakable signal—of commitment 
and of sacrifice—to the American public 
which will set the tone for the anti-in- 
flation fight in the 1980s. 


Yet there will be a price to be paid for 
the balanced budget, and the sacrifices 
will teach us all the sense in which many 
Federal programs have a very direct im- 
pact on the health and welfare of our 
Nation. The budget cuts of 1981 will be 
felt in every community in the Nation, in 
programs for the elderly, in job opportu- 
nities for our youth, in health care for 
the sick and housing for the poor. While 
there are examples of waste to which we 
can and must respond, the idea that we 
can sharply cut spending without at least 
delaying progress toward improvements 
in the quality of American life is a myth. 
The lesson will be a difficult one to learn. 

The budget dilemma in fiscal year 1981 
serves as a reminder that there is no 
“free lunch.” Whether in the area of vet- 
erans’ benefits, education or environ- 
mental protection, we cannot provide for 
our servicemen, teach our children, or 
clean our air and water without also pay- 
ing the price. With the current state of 
the economy, we must respond with a 
balanced budget, and some spending cuts 
are unavoidable. Our task remains one 
of carefully weighing our national needs, 
setting clear priorities for Federal spend- 
ing to insure that we use our scarce re- 
sources wisely and effectively. 

The final vote is made particularly 
difficult by the failure of the House to 
demonstrate a greater sensitivity to some 
of our most pressing social needs. While 
the House budget provides for a strong 
national defense, including the greatest 
single-year jump in authorized defense 
spending since World War II, the House 
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Budget Committee’s proposal is less re- 
sponsive in its treatment of some im- 
portant social programs. For this reason, 
I strongly supported the amendment of- 
fered by Congressman OBEY which would 
have preserved the level of defense 
spending and maintained a balanced 
budget, while strengthening an appro- 
priate balance between defense and 
domestic expenditures by restoring funds 
for high priority social programs. I was 
deeply disappointed when the Obey 
amendment failed on the House floor by 
a narrow 12-vote margin. 

Mr. Chairman, final passage of the 
budget resolution is also made more dif- 
ficult by the way in which the House 
debate has evolved, providing us with no 
opportunity to vote on separate issues 
of major policy significance such as the 
elimination of Saturday mail delivery. 
While the budget process must set tar- 
gets for fiscal restraint, it should not 
deprive the Congress of the chance to 
set policy in a direct and forthright man- 
ner, examining proposals for legislative 
change on their merits. I am deeply dis- 
turbed by the proposed elimination of 
Saturday mail delivery, and view the 
proposal of such importance as to war- 
rant a thoughtful debate on its impact 
and a separate vote on its adoption. The 
budget before us will not give us the 
opportunity to consider these issues. 

The task before us is clear. With a 
strong mandate for a balanced budget, 
we have no alternative but to approve the 
proposal of the House Budget Committee 
which is now before us. For those of us 
with a deep concern for the impact of 
spending cuts on social programs, the 
House version of the budget looms as our 
best alternative, more responsive to our 
national needs than either the Presi- 
dent’s budget or the Senate proposal. 
The emerging Senate budget resolution 
is particularly troubling, with danger- 
ously skewed priorities for Federal 
spending. The House budget already sup- 
ports for a strong national defense, in- 
cluding an increase of $15.2 billion or 
11.5 percent in defense outlays—to move 
further in this direction, as the Senate 
proposes, would be unconscionable. We 
must oppose further cuts which would 
cripple programs addressing our pressing 
domestic as well as defense needs. 

The challenge of a balanced budget 
will be difficult—the responsibility of a 
compassionate budget will require all of 
our collective discipline and strengths. 
Given the alternatives, I urge my col- 
leagues to approve the House budget be- 
fore us today, and then to oppose any 
future attempts in conference to destroy 
the careful balance which the House 
version attempts to preserve.@ 

Mr. GIAIMO. I would remind my col- 
leagues that our first vote here last week 
was on the Giaimo amendment, which 
revised the 1980 budget. We voted for it 
overwhelmingly. I would urge my col- 
leagues to vote the way they voted on the 
Giaimo amendment last week. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the Com- 
mittee do now rise and report the con- 
current resolution back to the House 
with an amendment, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendment be 
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agreed to and that the concurrent reso- 
lution, as amended, be agreed to. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the con- 
current resolution (H. Con. Res. 307) 
setting forth the congressional budget for 
the U.S. Government for the fiscal years 
1981, 1982, and 1983 and revising the 
congressional budget for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year 1980, had 
directed him to report the concurrent 
resolution back to the House with an 
amendment, with the recommendation 
that the amendment be agreed to and 
that the concurrent resolution, as 
amended, be agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Under the statute, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, has the 
Speaker put the question on final pas- 
sage? 

The SPEAKER. Not yet. 

The question is on the concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a division of the question. Specifically I 
ask that a separate vote be taken on sec- 
tion 6, the so-called third budget resolu- 
tion for fiscal year 1980. 

The SPEAKER. The first question is 
on agreeing to sections 1 through 5 and 
section 7 of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 307. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in dividing 
the question, is it not correct that the 
first vote is on the 1981 budget resolu- 
tion and the second vote is on the 1980 
budget resolution? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is cor- 
recs: We are voting on the 1981 resolu- 

on. 

The question is on agreeing to sections 
1 through 5 and section 7 of the concur- 
rent resolution. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were —yeas 225, nays 193, 
not voting 14, as follows: 


[Roll No. 219] 


YEAS—225 


Baldus 
Barnard 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bianchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Boner 


Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 


Carr 
Chappell 


Duncan, Oreg. 


Duncan, Tenn. 


Eckhardt 


y 
Ford, Mich. 
Fountain 


Hightower 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 


N. Dak. 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Barnes 
Bauman 
Beard, R.I. 


Burton, Phillip 


Butler 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cheney 
Chisholm 
Clausen 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Clinger 
Coleman 
Collins, III. 
Collins, Tex. 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
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Patten 
Patterson 
Pease 
Pepper 
Pickle 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Ratchford 
R 


Howard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 

Hutto 

ichord 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 


Leath, Tex. 
Lederer 
Lehman 
Levitas 
Lloyd 
Loeffier 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lowry 


Moffett 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Musto 
Myers, Ind. 


Smith, Nebr. 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 


Solomon 
Spence 
st 


Stangeland 
Stark 
Stewart 
Stockman 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stump 
Symms 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Trible 
Vander Jagt 


W. 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Williams, Ohio 

Wilson, Bob 
inn 


Young, Fla. 


NOT VOTING—14 


Hefner 
Holt 
Kelly 


Moakley 
Roberts 
Wuson, C. H. 


Luken 
Lundine 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McHugh 
McKay 
Maguire 
Markey 
Marks 
Matsui 
Mattox 
Mazzoli 
Mica 

Mineta 
Minish 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Mottl 
Murphy, III. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Murtha 
Natcher 


Nedzi 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nowak 
Obey 
Panetta 
Pashayan 


NAYS—193 


Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Dannemeyer 
Davis, Mich. 
Deckard 


Dellums 


y 
Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards, Okla. 


Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 


Kogovsek 
McKinney 
Marriott 
O 1740 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Kogovsek for, with Mrs. Holt against. 
Mr. Moakley for, with Mr. Kelly against, 
Mr. Charles H. Wilson of California for, 
with Mr. Hammerschmidt against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Roberts with Mr. Marriott. 

Mr. Danielson with Mr. McKinney. 

Mr. Gaydos with Mr. Andrews of North 
Carolina. 


Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee changed 
his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

So sections 1 through 5 and section 7 
of the concurrent resolution were agreed 
to. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to section 6 of the concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 241, nays 174, 
answered present 1, not voting 16, as 
follows: 

[Roll No. 2201 


YEAS—241 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bouquard 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
bro 


Burton, Phillip 
Byron 

Carr 
Cavanaugh 


Ford, Mich. 
Ford, Tenn. 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gore 

Gray 
Green 
Guarini 
Gudger 
Hall, Ohio 
Hance 
Hanley 
Harkin 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 


Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 


Kostmayer 
Leach, La. 
Lehman 


Leland 
Lent 
Lloyd 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lowry 
Luken 
Lundine 
McCloskey 


Bethune 
Broomfied 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 


Crane, Philip 
Daniel, Dan 

Daniel, R.W. 
Dannemeyer 
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McCormack 
McEwen 
McHugh 
McKay 
Madigan 
Maguire 
Markey 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller, Calif. 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Murphy, III. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
ha 


Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 


Railsback 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Rodino 
Roe 


NAYS—174 


Edwards, Okla. 
E 


rdahl 
Erlenborn 
Evans, Ga. 
Evans, Ind. 
Fenwick 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 


Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 


Smith, Iowa 
Snowe 


Williams, Mont. 
Williams, Ohio 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wirth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young, Mo. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Livingston 
Loeffler 
Lott 


Miller, Ohio 
Montgomery 


Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shelby 
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Shumway 
Shuster 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stenholm Walker 
Stockman Wampler 


ANSWERED “PRESENT”—1 
Holtzman 
NOT VOTING—16 


Hefner Marriott 
Holt Martin 
Kelly Moakley 
Kogovsek Roberts 
Lederer Wilson, C. H. 
McKinney 


O 1750 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Kogovsek for, with Mr. Martin against. 

Mr. Lederer for, with Mr. Hammerschmidt 

nst. 

Mr. Moakley for, with Mrs. Holt against. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson of California for, 
with Mr. Marriott against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Roberts with Mr. McKinney. 

Mr. Gaydos with Mr. Kẹlly. 

Mr. Danielson with Mr. Andrews of North 
Carolina. 


So section 6 of the concurrent reso- 
lution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


Stump 

Symms 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Vander Jagt 

Walgren 

Young, Fla. 


Anderson, III. 


DESIGNATING CERTAIN LANDS AS 

ADDITIONS TO THE SANDIA 
MOUNTAIN WILDERNESS, NEW 
MEXICO 


Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 3928) to 
amend the Act of November 8, 1978 (92 
Stat. 3095), to designate certain Cibola 
National Forest lands as additions to the 
Sandia Mountain Wilderness, New Mex- 
ico, with Senate amendments thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 3, after line 3, insert: 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of the Act of November 
8, 1978, is amended by changing “$12,000,000” 
to “$20,000,000”. 

Page 3, after line 3, insert: 

Sec. 3. The proviso in section 1 of the Act 
of November 8, 1978, is amended to read as 
follows: “Provided, That the tract of land 
described in this section shall not be in- 
cluded within the exterior boundaries of the 
Cibola National Forest until the Secretary 
of Agriculture determines that the city of 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, has acquired an 
option to purchase a tract of land containing 
approximately 640 acres located immedi- 
ately to the west of such tract for open space 
or city park use: And provided further, That 
if such option is not exercised the tract of 
land described in this section shall no longer 
be included within the exterior boundaries 
of the Cibola National Forest.“. 


Mr. SEIBERLING (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the original request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within which 
to revise and extend their remarks on the 
Senate amendments just concurred in. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 


There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING CONCERTS BY THE 
NATIONAL SYMPHONY ON CAPI- 
TAL GROUNDS 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
330) authorizing concerts by the Na- 
tional Symphony on Capitol Grounds, 
and ask unanimous consent for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the concurrent resolu- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 330 

Whereas the National Symphony Orches- 
tra has expressed a desire to perform free 
concerts on the United States Capitol 
Grounds for the entertainment of the citi- 
zenry of our Nation; and 

Whereas these performances would be 
similar to those presently given by the serv- 
ice bands under authority of 40 U.S.C. 1391: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the National 
Park Service shall be permitted to sponsor 
a series of four National Symphony Or- 
chestra concerts on the Capitol Grounds 
during 1980, such concerts to be free to the 
public and arranged not to interfere with 
the needs of Congress, under conditions to 
be provided by the Architect of the Capitol. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and I will 
not object, will the gentleman explain 
briefly why this concurrent resolution 
is necessary? 

Mr. YATES. Yes. I will. 

Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will 
yield, this is a continuation of the tra- 
dition started last year of having free 
concerts for the public by the National 
Symphony Orchestra on the west lawn 
of the Capitol. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FOOD STAMP ACT AMENDMENTS OF 
1980 


Mrs. CHISHOLM. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 651 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 651 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move, sec- 
tion 402(a) of the Congressional Budget Act 
of 1974 (Public Law 93-344) to the contrary 
notwithstanding, that the House resolve 1t- 
self into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1309) to increase the fiscal 
year 1979 authorization for appropriations for 
the food stamp program, and for other pur- 
poses, and the first reading of the bill shall 
be dispensed with. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed two hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Agriculture, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. It shall be in order to consider the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Agriculture 
now printed in the bill as an original bill for 
the purpose of amendment under the five- 
minute rule, said substitute shall be read for 
amendment by titles instead of by sections, 
and all points of order against said substitute 
for failure to comply with the provisions of 
clause 5, rule XXI are hereby waived. It shall 
be in order to consider an amendment to said 
substitute recommended by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, amending the Internal 
Revenue Code and printed in the Congres- 
sional Record of May 1, 1980, and said amend- 
ment shall not be subject to amendment ex- 
cept for the offering of pro forma amend- 
ments for the purpose of debate only. After 
the adoption of said amendment, no further 
amendment to said bill or to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
shall be in order in the House or in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole to further change or af- 
fect the Internal Revenue Code. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any Member may demand a separate vote 
in the House on any amendment adopted in 
the Committee of the Whole to the bill or to 
the committee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. The previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit with or without instructions. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tlewoman from New York (Mrs. CHIs- 
HOLM) is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mrs. CHISHOLM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to make the follow- 
ing technical correction in House Reso- 
lution 651: 

On page 2, line 19, after “of” delete “May 
1, 1980“ and insert in lieu thereof: “April 
30, 1980”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. CHISHOLM. Mr. Speaker, for 
purposes of debate only, I yield the cus- 
tomary 30 minutes to the gentleman 
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from Mississippi (Mr. Lort), pending 
which I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 651 
provides for the consideration of the bill 
S. 1309 to increase the fiscal year 1979 
authorization for appropriations for the 
food stamp program, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an open rule, with 
one very limited exception. The rule al- 
lows for the offering of any germane 
amendment to the legislation as it is 
considered under the 5-minute rule. 
However, the resolution specifically 
makes in order an amendment to be of- 
fered by the Committee on Ways and 
Means amending the Internal Revenue 
Code; the Ways and Means amendment 
is nonamendable, being subject only to 
an up-or-down vote and may be debated 
by the offering of pro forma amend- 
ments. In addition, the resolution pro- 
hibits any further amendments to the 
legislation which further change or af- 
fect the Internal Revenue Code. 

The rule provides for 2 hours of gen- 
eral debate to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Agriculture. It shall be in order to con- 
sider the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture now printed in the bill 
as an original bill for purposes of amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule and the 
bill shall be read for amendment by titles 
rather than by sections. The rule pro- 
vides for one motion to recommit with 
or without instructions. 

As referred to earlier, Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 651 specifically makes 
in order an amendment recommended 
by the Committee on Ways and Means 
which is not subject to amendment. At 
the request of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, the Committee on Ways and 
Means reviewed the language of S. 1309, 
relating to the disclosure of certain in- 
come tax data by the Social Security 
Administration to the Department of 
Agriculture and to State food stamp 
agencies in order to enforce certain pro- 
visions of the Food Stamp Law. After 
determining that the disclosure provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Service 
must be amended to effectuate this 
change, the Committee on Ways and 
Means has recommended the adoption 
of the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, the specific prohibition 
against amendments to the Ways and 
Means provision and any others which 
seek to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code was necessary to insure that ex- 
tensive amendments to the tax code 
would not be in order. 

The Ways and Means’ amendment is 
necessary to make appropriate conform- 
‘ing changes to existing laws to effec- 
tuate the Agriculture Committee amend- 
ment; any further changes to the 
Internal Revenue Code would be both in- 
appropriate and a clear infringement of 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

House Resolution 651 waives sec- 
tion 402(a) of the Congressional Budg- 
et Act against consideration of the bill. 
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Section 402 (a) of the Budget Act pro- 
vides that it shall not be ordered to con- 
sider any bill which authorizes the en- 
actment of new budget authority for a 
fiscal year unless that bill has been re- 
ported on or before May 15 preceding the 
beginning of such fiscal year. Since sec- 
tion 201 of the bill would raise the au- 
thorization ceiling for the food stamp 
program for fiscal year 1980, and since 
the bill was not reported on or before 
May 15. 1979, it would be subject to a 
point of order under section 402(a) of 
the Budget Act. The Budget Committee 
supports this waiver of section 402(a) 
to permit consideration of the bill. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, the rule 
waives clause 5 of rule XXI against con- 
sideration of the committee substitute. 
Clause 5 of rule XXI prohibits appro- 
priations in a legislative bill. The waiver 
is purely technical, since there are no 
appropriations in the bill. However, sec- 
tion 128 of the bill provides for the pay- 
ment of certain legal fees and other ex- 
penses incidental to the defense of offi- 
cers and employees of the Department of 
Agriculture. This new authority could 
result in the use of funds already appro- 
priated for the operation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The use of funds al- 
ready appropriated for another purpose 
is technically considered a reappropria- 
tion, and thus the waiver is necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, we are all aware of the 
serious situation that now faces the food 
stamp program and the millions of needy 
recipients of food stamp benefits. If Con- 
gress does not act immediately on S. 1309 
and provide additional food stamp fund- 
ing by May 15, the States will be ordered 
to suspend the issuance of benefits to 
millions of Americans, I will reserve my 
comments on this vital legislation for 
general debate. This is a matter of ex- 
treme urgency, and I would urge my col- 
leagues to adopt House Resolution 651 so 
that the House may proceed to the con- 
sideration of S. 1309. 
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Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 651 
is a modified open rule providing for 
the consideration of the Food Stamp 
Act Amendments of 1980. The rule 
allows 2 hours of general debate on the 
bill and waives section 402(a) of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act against considera- 
tion of the bill. This Budget Act section 
requires that new budget authority be 
reported by May 15 preceding the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year for which it is ef- 
fective. Since section 8 of the original bill 
would raise the authorization ceiling for 
the food stamp program for fiscal year 
1980 from $6.2 billion to $8.7 billion and 
since the bill was not reported on or be- 
fore May 15, 1979, it would be subject to 
a point of order under section 402(a) of 
the Budget Act. 

The rule makes in order the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
to be considered as an original bill for 
the purpose of amendment and the sub- 
stitute is to be read by titles rather than 
by sections. In addition, clause 5 of rule 
XXI, appropriations in a legislative bill, 
is waived against consideration of the 
substitute. Since the categories of people 
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receiving benefits under the program 
have been expanded, previously appro- 
priated funds could be used for different 
purposes than originally ordered. 

Next, the rule makes in order the 
amendment recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means amending the 
Internal Revenue Code and printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 30, 
1980. The amendment perfects the provi- 
sion of the bill relating to the use of cer- 
tain income tax data for enforcing the 
food stamp law. The amendment is not 
subject to amendment except for the of- 
fering of pro forma amendments for the 
purpose of debate. No further amend- 
ments to change or affect the Internal 
Revenue Code are in order. 

Lastly, the rule allows one motion to 
recommit with or without instructions. 

Mr. Speaker, the part of this bill which 
has attracted the most attention is that 
which increases authorizations for the 
food stamp program in fiscal years 1980 
and 1981. As we are all painfully aware, 
the program has once again reached 
the limit which was placed on its spend- 
ing for the fiscal year. Consequently, this 
bill sets new funding levels for these 
two fiscal years and to be certain that 
we are prepared when these limits too, 
are exceeded, the committee has been 
generous enough to provide us with cush- 
ions. These will allow the Secretary to 
lift the new caps by 5 percent for fiscal 
year 1980 and 10 percent for fiscal year 
1981, allowing the costs of the food stamp 
Program to reach $10.7 billion by the 
end of fiscal 1981—almost doubling the 
cost of the program since 1977. Not the 
least of my concerns is the fact that this 
so-called cushion will remove funding 
authority from the committee and place 
this responsibility in the Secretary’s 
hands—an abdication of congressional 
authority and possibly a precedent for 
other authorizing committees to be by- 
passed. 

In addition to raising these caps, the 
bill contains some 22 amendments aimed 
at program reform. I recall food stamp 
reform of 1977 when Congress passed leg- 
islation aimed at restricting eligibility. 
What did we accomplish? We included a 
major liberalizing provision eliminating 
the purchase requirement which added 
some 3% million people to the program. 
However, we did not come close to elimi- 
nating the 1.3 million projected. 

Mr. Speaker, I shudder to think what 
the outcome of our empty and ill-con- 
ceived attempts at reform will be. If the 
program’s costs follow the precedent set 
between 1977 and what is being requested 
for 1981, by fiscal 1985, the program 
could cost as much as $20 billion. 

I know that there are numerous 
amendments to be offered, including at 
least one substitute permitting the States 
to become more involved in setting their 
own eligibility and benefit levels. In addi- 
tion, there is the recoupment amend- 
ment offered in committee by the gen- 
tleman from Vermont. Recoupment is an 
idea which was first suggested by then 
Congressman Andrew Young in the 94th 
Congress. The purpose of the Jeffords 
recoupment amendment is to treat bene- 
fits received by higher income recipients 
as interest-free loans, requiring benefits 
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to be repaid if the recipient’s adjusted 
gross income exceeded 175 percent of 
poverty level and he received food stamps 
because of temporary unemployment. I 
am pleased that the House will have an 
opportunity to improve this legislation 
through some carefully constructed 
amendments, and I intend to support 
those amendments which will restore 
some order to the chaos existing in the 
current program. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Vermont (Mr. JEF- 
FORDS). 


Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Speaker, origi- 
nally I had intended to try and oppose 
the rule. However, through some legal 
imagination and skillful drafting. we 
have been able to redraft the amendment 
so that I believe it will be held in order. It 
is not quite as trim a system as the one 
presented to the Rules Committee which 
is unfortunate. It is unfortunate that the 
Rules Committee did not see fit to allow 
me to give it in the original form, for 
ironically it might actually help protect 
the very agency that they are trying to 
protect, the IRS, from some administra- 
tive problems. 

Nevertheless, I want to make it clear 
that I do not oppose the rule at this time. 
I intend to offer my amendment in its 
redrafted form. I would hope that the 
Members would give careful considera- 
tion to it at that time. I think it is an ex- 
cellent proposition that will help to do 
much to restore confidence in the in- 
tegrity of the food stamp program. 

Mrs. CHISHOLM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
Senate bill (S. 1309) to increase the fiscal 
year 1979 authorization for appropria- 
tions for the food stamp program, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
FOLEY). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the Senate bill, S. 1309, with 
Mr. Smo in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the rule, 
the first reading of the Senate bill is dis- 
pensed with. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. Fotey) will be recog- 
nized for 1 hour, and the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. WAMPLER) will be recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Washington (Mr. FOLEY). 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

1820 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 

gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. BAUMAN. I just wanted to ask the 
gentleman what the plan is for the re- 
mainder of the evening so the Members 
might make their schedules accordingly. 

Mr. FOLEY. Insofar as I have any 
decision in the matter, it is our inten- 
tion to try and finish the general debate 
on the bill in its entirety, I will tell the 
gentleman, but we will not attempt to 
proceed to have the bill read for amend- 
ment in any fashion. 

Mr. BAUMAN. So there is not likely 
to be any more votes or rollcalls? 

Mr. FOLEY. I hope we will not have 
any more votes. Perhaps the quorum call 
that might possibly be raised will not be 
raised on the gentleman’s side, and I 
think Members would appreciate that. 

Mr. BAUMAN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to- 
day in support of S. 1309, a bill that 
amends the Food Stamp Act of 1977 in 
two major ways. First, it would provide 
sufficient increased authorizations for 
fiscal years 1980 and 1981 to keep the 
food stamp program alive for the next 
16 months, delivering benefits to the well 
over 21 million Americans who need 
such assistance in order to avoid hunger 
and malnutrition and the social, eco- 
nomic, and personal harm they entail. 
Second, it would impose upon the food 
stamp program the toughest, most ex- 
tensive collection of provisions to deter 
error and punish abuse ever found in 
any nutrition program or in any single 
piece of income security legislation 
passed by Congress. Both parts of this 
bill are crucial to the future of the pro- 
gram. Only if both parts are enacted can 
the food stamp program effectively feed 
the needy, and only the needy. 

THE NEED TO RAISE THE CAP NOW 


The increases that the Committee on 
Agriculture has proposed in the author- 
ization ceilings the Congress imposed on 
the program in 1977 are absolutely es- 
sential. I am sure that, by now, you are 
aware that, unless the Congress has 
taken action by May 15—just 1 week 
from Thursday—to furnish sufficient 
funding for the program for the months 
of June, July, August, and September, 
the Secretary of Agriculture has no re- 
course but to order every State in the 
Union to suspend the issuance of all food 
stamp benefits as of June 1. The Sec- 
retary has already written the Governor 
of every State in the Union on April 28, 
notifying him or her of the problem and 
warning him or her to take immediate 
precautions, including developing con- 
tingency plans for providing other forms 
of emergency assistance to low-income 
families. This is a very serious business, 
indeed. 

The program would cease operating 
entirely on June 1. It could be revived 
again later when funds became avail- 
able, but, in the interim, substantial 
hardship would befall the approximately 
21.7 million needy Americans who were 
on the food stamp rolls in March of 
this year. These people would be forced 
to rely upon their already meager re- 
sources—most of them already have less 
than $10 a day per household to sub- 
sist on—to obtain food unless and until 
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the Congress: First, lifts the $6.188 au- 
thorization ceiling for fiscal year 1980; 
second, revises the second concurrent 
resolution of the budget for fiscal year 
1980 upward to reflect that rise in the 
ceiling in both budget authority and out- 
lays—the third concurrent resolution 
we just approved achieves this by virtue 
of the Giaimo amendment; and third, 
enacts the necessary supplemental ap- 
propriations—the Agricultural Appro- 
priations Subcommittee of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee has already 
taken such action on April 28, and the 
full committee is expected to take further 
steps later this week. 

All of these necessary actions may well 
be accomplished in time, but that is 
growing shorter and shorter. We can- 
not afford the social chaos that would 
prevail were we to fail to meet the dead- 
line. If we do not succeed, we will be 
seriously harming people who cannot 
help themselves. Over three out of every 
five food stamp recipients in the latest 
survey were found to be either elderly, 
disabled, or children under the age of 
18. Since then, the number of elderly 
persons on the program has grown by 
at least one-third. My staff estimates in- 
dicate that at least 12 percent and per- 
haps as many as 15 percent of all per- 
sons currently served by the program are 
age 60 or over, which amounts to 3.2 
million elderly individuals who would 
literally not know where their next meal 
was coming from for weeks in the fu- 
ture. That is a frightening prospect, one 
we cannot allow to occur. 

Sixty-nine percent of all food stamp 
households in that survey were headed 
by women. The average monthly income 
of all participating households was 
around $3,800 a year or $320 a month. 
Such people will have serious difficulties 
indeed coping with a total shutdown of 
their food purchasing power. We are not 
talking about people making thousands 
of dollars a month or $15,000 a year. We 
are dealing with households at the depths 
of the economic barrel. Their average in- 
come, as indicated, is significantly less 
than half of the poverty level for house- 
holds of comparable size. Over 90 per- 
cent have gross incomes below the ap- 
plicable poverty line. Sixty percent have 
no liquid assets whatever, while 95 per- 
cent have assets under $1,500. Two- 
thirds of them own no car; nearly three- 
quarters of them do not have a home 
of their own. 

Food stamps form the primary or sole 
source of income for one out of every 
five households that use them. These 
households either have no income or the 
income that they do have in the form 
of earnings or other benefits totals less 
than the value of the food stamps they 
receive. They do not all come from major 
metropolitan centers. Nearly one out of 
every three recipients is from a rural 
project area. They are, of course, required 
to help themselves if they are able, but 
most are not. Only 15 percent of all heads 
of food stamp households are employable 
persons who are unemployed. The vast 
majority of adult food stamp partici- 
pants are either working full time (12 
percent), but at wages so low as to 
qualify them for assistance, or else un- 
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able to work because of age (16 percent), 
disability (16 percent), or the responsi- 
bility of taking care of pre-high school 
age children or incapacitated adults (35 
percent). 

In general, food stamp recipient house- 
holds have been hit harder than others 
by the economy and, particularly, infla- 
tion. Overall income in the United States 
increased 40 percent during the past 4 
years, while the incomes of food stamp 
beneficiaries went up less than one-fifth 
as much or only 7 percent. The cost of 
necessities (food, shelter, medical care, 
and household utilities) during this same 
period has risen faster than the cost of 
other items. Unfortunately, the needy 
spend 90 percent of all of their income 
on these necessities, while the rest of 
America spends only about 60 percent of 
its income to buy them. 

We cannot in good conscience abandon 
these people to their own nonexistent re- 
sources, if only for a week. We cannot 
be responsible for an unprecedented cut- 
off, however brief, of vital benefits that 
support human life. There is no doubt 
in my mind—and a recent study by the 
Field Foundation confirms my belief— 
that the food stamp program is the most 
effective social program in aid of the poor 
in operation today. In 1967, when a team 
of doctors funded by the Field Founda- 
tion went across the country to examine 
the status of hunger and malnutrition 
among poor Americans, they returned 
to report that they had found hungry 
children suffering diseases caused by 
malnutrition that were well known in 
Africa and Central and South America, 
but not the United States. In 1979, after 
they had conducted a similar study, they 
were able to report that— 

Now in those same areas, there is nowhere 
the same evidence of gross malnutrition we 
saw then. In the Mississippi delta, in the 
coal fields of Appalachia and in coastal 
South Carolina—where visitors 10 years ago 
could quickly see large numbers of stunted, 
apathetic children with swollen stomachs 
and the dull eyes and poorly healing wounds 
characteristic of Malnutrition—such chil- 
dren are not to bə seen in such numbers 
today. 


The primary reason for the dramatic 
difference. for the 33 percent decline in 
infant mortality and the greater than 50 
percent reduction in infant deaths from 
diarrhea, influenza, pneumonia, and im- 
maturity (all directly related to poverty 
and malnutrition), was, from their per- 
spective, the existence and intervention 
of the food stamp program. They stated 
categorically that— 

The food stamp program does more to 
lengthen and strengthen the lives of disad- 
vantaged Americans than any other non- 
categorical social program and is the most 
valuable health dollar spent by the Federal 
Government. 


This 1967 study, books, TV documen- 
taries, newspaper articles, and active 
concern exhibited most notably by Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon in convening the 
December 1969 White House Conference 
on Food, Nutrition, and Health, perhaps 
the finest monument of his first term in 
Office, resulted in the development of 
legislative recommendations to Pass a 
more meaningful food stamp program, 
the one that we are extending today. 
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Unfortunately, since 1969, the pro- 
gram has become more the victim of 
unfair abuse than, as has been repeated- 
ly asserted, itself abused. It has been 
saddled too long now with myth upon 
myth, unfounded story after story of 
Cadillacs crammed with groceries, shop- 
ping carts laden with $10 sirloin steaks 
and $20 lobsters and hamburger bought 
to feed dogs. All are distortions. Program 
rules disqualify Cadillac owners. Persons 
enjoying 37 cents in benefits a meal ($35 
per person a month) hardly buy luxury 
items or, if they do, the consequence is 
starvation the rest of the month. The 
Federal Government is quite penurious 
when it comes to bestowing food stamps 
allotments. For example, a family of four 
with absolutely no net income left after 
all deductions are subtracted from their 
gross income and, thus, with no funds 
of its own left to purchase more food, 
has the princely sum of 57 cents per 
person with which to buy the entire in- 
gredients of every meal. The welfare 
Cadillac turns out to be a bicycle. We 
must discard these repetitious fairy tales 
and honestly confront the reality of 
human need in hard times and the jus- 
tice of our satisfying that need. 

The appropriation required to keep the 
program going is, according to the ad- 
ministration’s latest estimates, $2.791 
billion. That is the sum that the admin- 
istration has informed us on April 30 
will be required to maintain full funding 
of benefits given current economic con- 
ditions, even taking into account a pack- 
age of $133 million in legislative reduc- 
tions in program expenditures for fiscal 
year 1980. These legislative savings have 
been recommended both by the admin- 
istration and the House Budget Com- 
mittee, and will be offered shortly as 
amendments to S. 1309 by Mr. PANETTA. 
I anticipate that they will be accepted. 

The authorization problem for fiscal 
year 1981 is equally serious. While the 
1980 cap is approximately $2.791 billion 
short of what the administration has de- 
termined will be necessary, the 1981 cap 
of $6.236 billion is at least $3.234 billion 
under what the Department’s April 
budget revisions suggest will be required 
to furnish food stamps in appropriate 
amounts to all eligible recipients from 
October 1, 1980, through September 30, 
1981. It is as much as $4.097 billion less 
than the Congressional Budget Office’s 
(CBO’s) April 22 estimates for fiscal year 
1981, as modified to include expected 
legislative savings. 

WHY THE CAP IS OUTDATED 


S. 1309, as reported by the Committee 
on Agriculture, is designed to raise the 
authorization ceilings for both fiscal 
years in order to accommodate economic 
impacts that were unforeseen when Con- 
gress first imposed the cap on food 
stamps in July of 1977. While the cap 
was, as conceived, a useful construct in- 
tended to give the authorizing commit- 
tees controls over program spending and 
prevent the program from remaining an 
unchecked entitlement, it has become an 
inflexible corset, unreasonably restrain- 
ing appropriate program growth brought 
about by unanticipated factors. The 
fixed level.of estimated expenditures that 
constituted the cap was based upon eco- 
nomic projections supplied by the Con- 
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gressional Budget Office as of February 
1977. These projections were quickly by- 
passed by events. 

The intervening three and one-quarter 
years have obviously undermined what- 
ever validity those projections may orig- 
inally have had. In the context of the 
administration’s January budget esti- 
mates for the program, food price infia- 
tion in excess of what was anticipated is 
directly responsible for approximately 53 
percent of the rise in program costs, 
adding over $1.4 billion to the cost of 
the program in fiscal year 1980 and $2 
billion in fiscal year 1981. The Depart- 
ment has informed us that each 1 per- 
cent increase in the Consumer Price 
Index for food generates approximately 
$100 million in added food stamp costs. 

Increased unemployment is responsi- 
ble for another 26 percent of the surge 
over the 1977 estimates or approximately 
$800 million and $900 million, respec- 
tively, in the 2 fiscal years at issue. Each 
one-tenth of 1 percent in the unemploy- 
ment rate tends to bring between 75,000 
and 110,000 people onto the program at a 
cost of around $50 million. That means, 
for example, that last week's jump in 
unemployment would, if the rate re- 
mained at least 7 percent for the next 
16 months, add $133 million in costs to 
the program for fiscal year 1980 and 
$400 million for 1981. 

The remainder of the expansion can 
be attributed to several factors, fore- 
most among which is the income level 
of the new participants attracted to the 
program in 1979, after the implementa- 
tion of the Food Stamp Act of 1977 and 
its elimination of the purchase require- 
ment (EPR). The over 4 million program 
entrants traceable to EPR were consider- 
ably poorer than expected. The new EPR 
feature meant that eligible households 
no longer needed to pay, for example, 
$100 in cash to obtain $200 of food 
stamps. Instead, a family could receive 
the $100 in food stamps that had been 
their previous bonus without first having 
to put up cash. Obviously, the family 
would have to use its own money if it 
wished to secure more than $100 worth 
of food, but it did not have to deposit 
that cash as a prerequisite to program 
participation. Thus, for ‘the first time, 
persons who were cash poor at food 
stamp issuance time were enabled to 
participate. 

One more unnecessary barrier to use 
of the program by the very persons it 
was intended to serve tumbled. But, be- 
cause those who were able to participate 
with the barrier down turned out to be 
at least as poor as existing recipients 
(it had thought they would be work- 
ing poor at the upper end of the low- 
income ladder), the cost of EPR to the 
program was more than had been fore- 
seen, perhaps as much as $530 million 
more in fiscal year 1980 and $640 million 
more in fiscal year 1981, or approxi- 
mately 18 percent of the needed increase 
in authorization levels as of January. 

Together, these three factors account 
for almost 97 percent of the growth in 
the program through January, with in- 
flation twice as important as unemploy- 
ment and three times as significant as 
EPR. 
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CUSHIONING THE GAP 


Since January, the administration as 
well as CBO has had to revise its esti- 
mates upward to reflect the impact of 
the deteriorating economic situation. Eli- 
gible households who previously had de- 
termined that it was not worth the effort 
to secure food stamps now feel impelled 
to do so, given the combined impact of 
inflation and recession on the funds they 
have available to spend on other neces- 
sities, including housing and utility 
costs. Program participation has re- 
cently surged from 19.6 million persons 
as of November 1979, to 21.7 million in 
March, reflecting current economic pres- 
sures upon low-income households. Con- 
gress can hardly hope accurately to fore- 
cast or manipulate factors (other than 
inflation or unemployment) that might 
well function, singly or in combination, 
to boost food stamp costs above even 
those revised budget levels, including the 
advent of natural disasters, the prospect 
of major cuts in various States’ welfare 
budgets, the possibility of another boost 
in energy prices, the highly uncertain 
nature of the timetable for implementing 
some of the savings features of this 
bill, and similar unforeseeable circum- 
stances. 

None, any, or all of these possible 
developments might happen. Any one 
might be enough in and of itself to 
breach the new cap set in S. 1309 in a 
fashion impossible to remedy in the 
tight time frame that would exist. The 
result would either be unintended harm 
to program recipients or else more un- 
necessary funding crises in August- 
September 1980 and the late summer of 
1981. These potential problems can be 
forestalled now by providing a reason- 
able cushion beyond the cap that per- 
mits program control to remain in the 
hands of Congress and the authorizing 
process without destroying the value of 
the program to poor persons. A realistic 
limit upon food stamp program spending 
is certainly better than no limit at all, 
and equally better than an unrealistic 
limit that imprisons the heart of the 
program in rigid chains. 

Given this continual problem of rely- 
ing upon inherently unreliable cost esti- 
mates and replacing one artificial lid on 
expenditures with another, the majority 
of the committee voted to supply the 
program with a needed cushion, permit- 
ting an override of the President’s Janu- 
ary 1980 budget projections for fiscal 
year 1980 by as much as 5 percent (or up 
to $437 million) and for fiscal year 1981, 
whose status is far more uncertain, by 
as much as 10 percent (or up to $974 
million). As the latest estimates from the 
administration and CBO suggest, the 
cushion should be sufficient to meet pro- 
jected funding requirements in both 
years, but it is still likely to be a close 
call. 

This is the only reasonable way to 
avoid another round of food stamp re- 
authorizations and supplemental appro- 
priations this year and next and to stop 
legislating about food stamps in a con- 
stantly renewed state of emergency. 
Under S. 1309, the Secretary could seek 
appropriations about the new cap—but 
within the cushion—in either fiscal year 
or both. Whenever he determined it ad- 
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visable to do so. Simultaneously or there- 
after, he would have to inform both the 
House and Senate Agricultural Commit- 
tees in writing that he needed to invade 
the cushion because of any one or more 
of a variety of economic or program 
factors, such as unanticipated increases 
in food prices, the rate of unemployment, 
or program participation (for whatever 
reasons these increases were occurring, 
including the recent situation attribut- 
able to overall inflation psychology and 
pressures); changes in the program 
brought about by S. 1309 itself, includ- 
ing the pace of its implementation, 
disasters, reductions in State welfare 
benefits, and a host of similar factors. 
This written report to the authorizing 
committees would be necessary 60 days 
before he sought to translate the appro- 
priations into outlays, provided, of 
course, that Congress granted his fund- 
ing request through the appropriations 
process. The report and justification 
trigger the Secretary's ability to use the 
appropriated cushion, but not to seek it 
in the first place. 
LEGISLATIVE REDUCTIONS IN COST 


I fully realize the necessity of applying 
some legislative brakes to this program. 
I am in accord with the recommenda- 
tions of both the administration and the 
House Budget Committee in this connec- 
tion and, indeed, participated in the early 
stages of their formulation. Those rec- 
ommendations are about to be offered by 
myself or other members of the Agricul- 
ture Committee as amendments to S. 
1309 that would save $133 million in fiscal 
year 1980 and $433 million in fiscal year 
1981 by: 

First. Providing annual (every Jan- 
uary) rather than semiannual (every 
January and July) cost adjustments to 
the thrifty food plan which defines pro- 
gram benefits and to the standard de- 
duction for all participating households, 
as well as updating the excess shelter cost 
deduction in January rather than July, 
thereby denying any increase in bene- 
fits from these three factors in July 1980 
and reducing their impact on the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year (savings—$436 million 
over both years) ; 

Second. Refusing to update the poverty 
level of net eligibility to reflect March 
cost adjustments, thereby limiting pro- 
gram eligibility (savings—$50 million) ; 

Third. Cutting off the eligibility of all 
college and graduate students, allowing 
to participate (if they satisfy the income 
and assets tests) only those students who 
are under 18 or over 60, mentally or 
physically unfit, employed at least 20 
hours a week during the regular school 
year or involved in a work study program, 
heads of households with dependents, or 
participants in the AFDC work incentive 
program (savings—$60 million); and 

Fourth. Lowering the maximum liquid 
assets limitation for a nonaged house- 
hold from $1,750 to $1,500 (savings—$20 
million). 

In addition, CBO has estimated that 
S. 1309’s error rate sanctions provisions 
would save about $90 million in fiscal 
year 1981, although the Department 
views S. 1309 as saving $186 million. Post- 
poning the implementation of S. 1309's 
expansion of the excess medical deduc- 
tion for the elderly and increase in the 
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dependent care deduction until fiscal 
year 1982, a proposal to be offered, would 
further reduce S. 1309s impact on the 
fiscal year 1981 budget by $122 million. 

In all, members of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, including myself, expect 
to offer and to have accepted a package 
of amendments reducing the cost of 
S. 1309 in fiscal years 1980 and 1981 
combined by a total of $688 million. A 
further $90 million savings is contained 
in S. 1309 itself for a general total of 
$778 million. This sum represents the 
changes we have made in our legislative 
posture after reporting the bill out of 
committee, changes that we initiated in 
response to the developments in the 
budget situation. The total of our reduc- 
tions in the cost of the existing program 
is either $656 or $762 million, depending 
on whether one accepts the calculations 
of CBO or the administration. All of this 
evidences our good faith participation in 
the budget process as well as our recog- 
nition that certain carefully targeted 
program reductions are justifiable. 
DETERRING ERROR AND PUNISHING FRAUD AND 

ABUSE 

Despite the obvious attention given 
the substantial rise in permitted ex- 
penditures, the most significant portions 
of the bill, not merely in terms of bulk 
(22 separate amendments covering nearly 
three-fourths of the lines), but primar- 
ily from the perspective of long-term im- 
pact upon the shape of the food stamp 
program, are the 15 basically bipartisan 
measures that deal with reducing error, 
fraud, and abuse. However generously 
motivated Americans may be to furnish 
resources to the poor to enable them to 
survive, particularly in the face of sig- 
nificant inflation and slowed economic 
growth, they understandably object if 
they believe that those resources are be- 
ing abused. This committee agrees 
wholeheartedly with that concern. 

These aims of the committee are re- 
flected in this bill and, particularly, in 
the antifraud, error, and abuse provi- 
sions that comprise its core. These 
amendments are responsive to sugges- 
tions for tightening up the program con- 
tained in the October 1978-March 1979 
and April 1, 1979-September 1979 semi- 
annual reports of the Department’s Of- 
fice of Inspector General or to deficien- 
cies uncovered by the committee itself. 
Taken as a whole, they clearly consti- 
tute part of a continuing massive effort 
to save program money for the use of 
those who need it most by denying it to 
the unentitled. 

The 15 strong provisions are intended 
to give the Inspector General all of the 
authority he desires to halt program 
fraud and the States all of the appro- 
priate incentives to reduce program 
error. Indeed, the bill goes well beyond 
what the Inspector General has sought 
to strengthen stringent program admin- 
istration. The arsenal of investigative 
and deterrent weapons thus furnished 
program administrators is substantially 
more extensive than that applicable to 
any other federally sponsored nutrition 
program and at least as comprehensive 
(if not significantly more so) as that 
available to police any other Federal in- 
come security legislation. The new anti- 
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fraud, error, and abuse measures con- 
tained in this bill include: 

First. Computer matching. Strong en- 
couragement for, coupled with permis- 
sion to, the Secretary and State agen- 
cies to computer match information sup- 
plied by applicants and recipients 
against all available wage and benefit 
data contained in all relevant Federal 
agency (including Social Security Ad- 
ministration) files and in the files of the 
Department and the States to verify all 
income information in a manner that 
cannot be manipulated in any way by 
the applicant or recipient, This is the 
single most effective technique now in 
existence for avoiding error and fraud 
and preventing benefit payment to ineli- 
gible persons and benefit overissuances 
to eligible ones. Appropriate safeguards 
and limitations would obviate misuse 
of the information so obtained. 

Second. Increased cost-sharing for 
computerization. A bonus of 25 percent 
in additional Federal cost sharing (over 
the normal 50 percent) for the admin- 
istrative costs incurred by State agen- 
cies in developing and installing com- 
puterized systems for handling program 
data in order to make full and efficient 
use of computer matching and to lower 
error rates. 

Third. Retrospective accounting. Pro- 
vision of an option to the States to de- 
termine eligibility and benefits for cer- 
tain types of households for a given 
month in light of a prior month’s ac- 
tual income. This will enable States to 
diminish error rates, since past income 
can be accurately ascertained, while 
future income is difficult to predict pre- 
cisely. The Inspector General strongly 
supports giving States this option. 

Fourth. Periodic reporting. A compan- 
ion requirement compelling certain cate- 
gories of households in States relying 
upon retrospective accounting to submit 
periodic reports (probably monthly, in 
most instances) on their income as a 
condition of continuing to receive food 
stamp benefits. 

Fifth. State liability for errors. A pen- 
alty upon those States that fail to meet 
certain specified performance standards 
in controlling their error rates, includ- 
ing negative case actions, in light of na- 
tional standards, with States to be liable 
for all erroneous allotments over their 
prescribed limit out of the Federal ad- 
ministrative cost-sharing that would 
otherwise be available to them. The In- 
spector General recommended this con- 
cept of requiring States to share in the 
cost of their own mistakes, as “the most 
effective device we know of to make those 
States and projects with poorly man- 
aged operations take an aggressive in- 
terest in improving the program.” 

Sixth. State incentives for reducing 
errors. Concomitant rewards for those 
States that are exceptionally successful 
in reducing their error rates, either ab- 
solutely in relation to specified low error 
rates or comparatively in terms of sig- 
nificant percentage improvement. 

Seventh. Verification. New and 
strengthened verification procedures 
enabling certification workers to verify 
household size as well as verify intensive- 
ly where computer profiles reveal that 
substantial dollar level errors are associ- 
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ated with particular household charac- 
teristics. Use of these error-prone pro- 
files would be subject to approval by the 
Secretary. This should end the misper- 
ception of many State officials that their 
hands are tied in connection with ver- 
ification. 

Eighth. Photo identification. A re- 
quirement that all certified eligible 
households, other than those certified at 
home or by mail, acquire photographic 
identification cards to present with their 
authorization to purchase cards when 
obtaining food stamps in those areas, 
primarily central cities, in which the 
Secretary, in consultation with the In- 
spector General, finds that such a pro- 
cedure would help protect the integrity 
of the program. 

Ninth. Forfeiture of property involved 
in illegal transactions. A grant of 
authority to the Secretary to confiscate 
cash or goods used in food stamp traf- 
ficking in which large volumes of stamps 
are illegally obtained in exchange for 
lesser amounts of cash or less valuable 
commodities and later redeemed for a 
profit. 

Tenth. Restrictions on aliens. The in- 
come and resources of an ineligible alien 
member of a household would be par- 
tially attributed to that household, 
thereby diminishing its benefits. Certifi- 
cation workers who determine, on the 
basis of information furnished by an 
applicant household, that a member of 
that household is in the United States in 
violation of the immigration laws, are to 
report that firm, legal conclusion in writ- 
ing to the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service. 

Eleventh. Strikers. Strikers per se 
would not be eligible for food stamps 
and would be per se ineligible unless they 
were either exempt from work registra- 
tion or eligible for food stamps prior to 
going on strike or were involved in a 
lockout or else could demonstrate that 
their income fell within the requisite 
eligibility levels, their assets were suf- 
ficiently low, and their work registration 
status complied with the governing work 
rules. 

Twelfth. State administrative fraud 
hearings. Permission to States to refrain 
from developing an administrative fraud 
structure so long as they ardently and 
vigorously pursue fraud in their court 
systems. Many States contend that ad- 
ministrative antifraud effort is not cost 
effective. 

Thirteenth. Interference with the pro- 
gram. A ban on any Federal financial 
support to any person, organization, or 
group that interferes with or impedes, 
directly or indirectly, the implementa- 
tion of any provision of the act or any 
regulations. This is designed to halt 
Federal funding of efforts illegally to 
hassle or harass State and local officials 
seeking to operate the program in good 
faith or the use of tactics of violence 
and intimidation. 

Fourteenth. Special financial audit re- 
view of high participation States. Assur- 
ance that any State in which program 
participants constituted more than a 
fixed percentage of the State’s total 
population would immediately be subject 
to intensive financial audit. 

Fifteenth. Extension of workfare. Au- 
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thority to extend workfare pilot projects 
another 12 months through the end 
of the authorization of the underlying 
law on September 30, 1981, coupled with 
a competitive process to select the best 
possible 14 projects for a reliable test 
of the efficacy of the concept. 

With the addition of this slew of 
amendments to tighten up program op- 
erations, the committee believes that it 
has thoroughly canvassed all of the avail- 
able antifraud techniques and devices 
and directed implementation of those 
it has found to be efficacious in reduc- 
ing error and abuse at a reasonable ad- 
ministrative cost. Once these techniques 
and devices are fully in place in fiscal 
years 1980 and 1981, the food stamp pro- 
gram should have the opportunity it has 
been denied in the last 5 turbulent years 
of congressional action to settle down 
and become stable..It must no longer be 
subject to an annual congressional re- 
vision of prior marching orders whose 
content is inevitably unpredictable and 
the accompanying plethora of new regu- 
lations which must be incorporated in 
handbooks, manuals, and, most trouble- 
some of all, instilled in the conduct of 
tens of thousands State and local cer- 
tification workers. Retraining personnel, 
rewriting manuals, and reprograming 
computers are socially wasteful activi- 
ties that can themselves be a major 
source of the error we allegedly seek 
to eliminate. 

It is time that the program be viewed 
as mature and treated appropriately, so 
that error is not artificially induced by 
constant change. It is time to call a halt 
to the perpetual amending process. The 
States are understandably at the end of 
their patience with our unsettling 
method of repealing our mandates be- 
fore they have even begun to be en- 
forced. Good program administration de- 
mands that the program be allowed a 
period of peace in which it can most 
fruitfully and effectively diminish the 
incidence of fraud, error, and abuse, 
while continuing to perform in the out- 
standing fashion I noted earlier to elimi- 
nate hunger and malnutrition in the 
United States. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey. 

Mrs. FENWICK. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I know that changes have been made. 
I think we all applaud the big. really 
tremendous effort that the committee has 
made to reach it. I would like to ask: 
Could the gentleman tell me what is the 
maximum income of a family of four 
which might be eligible for food stamps? 

Mr. FOLEY. Well, the maximum is 
$11,412, at which level the household 
would receive $31 in stamps for a month 
or $1 a day to supply 12 meals. 

Mrs. FENWICK. For a family of four. 

Mr. FOLEY. That is the maximum. 
That is not the average, by any means. 
The average is $3.800 per household. 

Mrs. FENWICK. No, but that is the 
maximum. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FOLEY. By the way, one of the 
things that this bill does is postpone the 
July adjustment in the poverty level, 
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which will tend to keep that level from 
rising and thus prevent persons or fam- 
ilies of higher income from becoming 
eligible for the program. 

Mrs. FENWICK. I thank the chairman 
for his answer. 

Mr. of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the meas- 
ure being considered today—S. 1309, the 
Food Stamp Act Amendments of 1980. 
Iam particularly concerned that the cur- 
rent “balanced budget mania,” which is 
sweeping this Congress, may suggest that 
the “meat-ax approach to reducing 
Federal spending is in order for the food 
stamp program. The anticipated intro- 
duction of amendments to cripple the 
intent of S. 1309 by incorporating un- 
necessary requirements for participation 
in the program, should be rejected since 
S. 1309 addresses those problems which 
necessitate reform in the food stamp 
program’s implementation. 

As the Members of this House must 
realize, the current authorization levels 
for the food stamp program are based on 
earlier economic projections which have 
long since been inadequate due to rising 
food costs and higher unemployment. 
One major component of S. 1309 in- 
creases the cap on the food stamp pro- 
gram to $8.7 billion for fiscal year 1980, 
and $9.7 billion for 1981. It is imperative 
that we not adopt any amendments 
which may weaken or eliminate this crit- 
ical provision since Food and Nutrition 
Service officials have acknowledged that 
if the cap is not lifted, and Congress fails 
to allocate a needed $8.3 billion, signifi- 
cant benefits will be cut. Moreover, the 
provision in S. 1309 which calls for rais- 
ing the cap on the food stamp program 
spending is flexible enough to stipulate 
that the authorizations may be exceeded 
by 5 percent in 1980, and 10 percent in 
1981 should unanticipated economic con- 
ditions occur that would increase pro- 
gram costs. 

A second major part of S. 1309 is one 
which deserves careful attention. This 
component contains what are notably 
some of the strongest measures ever pro- 
posed by the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee to reduce fraud and error in the 
food stamp program. I certainly share 
the concerns of the Members of this 
House for the elimination of wasteful- 
ness in the implementation of critical 
intergovernmental programs. I believe 
everyone is all too familiar with my 
stand on unnecessary and wasteful 
defense spending, to name another area 
of concern. However, in this instance, 
my primary concern is that the tighten- 
ing up” of the food stamp program's 
administrative mechanisms to prevent 
abuse will clear the way for greater 
participation in the program by those 
who truly need its benefits the most. I 
am certain that the Members of this 
body have carefully reviewed the new 
antifraud, error, and abuse provisions 
that are contained in S. 1309. While I 
believe that there are countless other 
programs—inside and outside the Fed- 
eral sector—which warrant administra- 
tive and abuse reforms more so than the 
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food stamp program, let me just state 
that the provisions contained in S. 1309 
should remain untampered. 

The third major component of S. 1309 
demonstrates that the anticipated imple- 
mentation of the bill's antifraud pro- 
visions will not be designed to deny food 
stamp benefits to those who are in dire 
need of them. These provisions expand 
food stamp benefits to certain households 
which have been heretofore excluded 
from the program. In addition, such crit- 
ical provisions as the one which states 
that energy assistance payments or 
allowances made under any Federal, 
State, or local law shall be excluded from 
income in calculating eligibility and 
benefits, certainly deserve our support. 

Let me also urge my colleagues to re- 
ject attempts to incorporate any provi- 
sions into S. 1309 which would call for 
the reduction of a family’s food stamp 
benefits if a free or reduced school lunch 
is served to their children. Specifically, 
such attempts, as we saw last week con- 
tained in the Gramm-Holt substitute to 
the first concurrent budget resolution 
for fiscal year 1981, are aimed at the 
elimination of duplicative benefits for a 
household. Certainly, as I mentioned 
earlier, we are all concerned about rid- 
ding the vital food stamp program of 
waste, fraud, and duplication. However, 
it must be realized that the Federal 
school lunch program was designed by 
Congress as a supplement, and not a sub- 
stitute for children’s nutritional needs. 
We must also face the fact that our chil- 
dren cannot be penalized for the mis- 
management, poor administration, and 
admittedly the abuse and fraud involved 
in the food stamp program implemen- 
tation. Cutting into the household bene- 
fits based on a family’s participation in 
the supplemental school lunch program 
is not getting to the root of adminis- 
trative problems—it is making our chil- 
dren pay for Federal, State, local, and in 
some cases, parental mistakes. The exist- 
ing provisions contained in S. 1309 and 
not the incorporation of an amendment 
which involves a supplemental school 
lunch program, should serve as the basis 
for fraud reduction efforts in the food 
stamp program. 

The measure before us today, by no 
means represents a panacea with respect 
to the needed reforms in the food stamp 
program's administration. On the other 
side, we still may not view this legisla- 
tion as facilitating the program’s com- 
plete responsiveness to all needy fami- 
lies. However, no one should deny the 
need for S. 1309’s provisions. The food 
stamp program is presently dependent 
on the passage of a supplemental appro- 
priation for its continued operation. The 
program is certainly in need of the re- 
form mechanisms contained in S. 1309. 
Last, and most importantly, the food 
stamp benefits undoubtedly need to be 
expanded to include such individuals 
as women and children residing in shel- 
ters for battered women. S. 1309 expands 
the benefits to include these individuals 
and others who are deserving. The Food 
Stamp Act Amendments of 1980 should 
be adopted, and I urge its passage with- 
out crippling amendments. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from New Jersey, the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
urge that we move as expeditiously as 
possible to approve S. 1309, the Food 
Stamp Act Amendments of 1980. 

We all know that this vital program is 
facing an ominous deadline—by May 15 
action must be completed on the first 
concurrent resolution on the budget, the 
authorizing bill now before us, and a 
supplemental appropriation bill provid- 
ing the necessary additional funds for 
this fiscal year. Otherwise the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will be legally obli- 
gated to order suspension of the program 
on June 1. 


The prospect of suspension of all food 
stamp benefits is absolutely appalling. 
Currently 21.4 million Americans receive 
food stamps—approximately 10 percent 
of our population. In my own congres- 
sional district, the city of Newark alone 
has 90,000 residents who depend on the 
food stamp program to meet their daily 
food needs. 

Mr. Chairman, the people involved are 
our fellow citizens least able to sustain 
themselves without the vital assistance 
provided by the food stamp program. 
They are the elderly, the young, the dis- 
abled, the unemployed. Their average in- 
come is significantly less than half of the 
poverty level. Over half of our Nation’s 
food stamp households have gross in- 
comes of under $3,600 a year. 

Moreover, food stamp recipients are 
for the most part not able in any way to 
increase their incomes. Over 20 percent 
of all food stamp households are headed 
by persons over 60. The vast majority of 
adult food stamp participants are either 
working full-time but at wages so low as 
to require assistance, or else unable to 
work because of age, disability or the re- 
sponsibility of taking care of prehigh 
school age children or incapacitated 
adults. 

We cannot abandon these least fortu- 
nate in our society, even temporarily, to 
privation, malnutrition, and the threat of 
starvation. Inflation is not their fault. 
Unemployment is not their fault. Our 
miscalculations on food stamp program 
costs are not their fault. They cannot 
help growing older or suffering the rav- 
ages of disability and accident. 

There are families now with absolutely 
no net income left after deductions who 
have only food stamps with which to buy 
food. Many members of our armed serv- 
ices have been forced to rely upon food 
stamps to feed their families. Mothers 
across the country are struggling to care 
for their children on the small sum of 
57 cents per person with which to buy 
every ingredient of every meal. 

I was very moved by a letter I received 
from an attorney working with the Rut- 
gers Legal Aid Clinic who is deeply con- 
cerned that we will cast aside our poor. 
He described most eloquently one of his 
cases: 

A man, age 59, and his wife came to me the 
other day to seek counsel with regards to ob- 
taining Social Security Disability benefits. 
The man had worked as a truck driver for 
most of his life and recently underwent an 
operation for cancer of the lung. One lung 
was removed. The man wished to return to 
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work but his doctor said there was no way 
he could do so. 

At the point when he came to see me the 
man and his wife had exhausted their tem- 
porary disability benefits and had no re- 
sources left upon which to draw. They had 
applied to Welfare for the first time in their 
lives and, after waiting three weeks, had not 
yet been properly processed through the sys- 
tem so that they could receive a check. Dur- 
ing this time though they did receive food 
stamps. Were it not for the food stamps this 
couple would not only be penniless but might 
well be starving Further, both the man and 
his wife were aiready under great physical 
and emotional stress. 


Mr. Chairman, under the circum- 
stances confronting us, I maintain that 
all of us in Congress have a heavy re- 
sponsibility to our fellow citizens in need. 
We are all guardians of the health, 
safety—and indeed survival—of the men, 
women, and children who depend on food 
stamps for existence. 

We must put aside all matters of parti- 
sanship, and speedily resolve all dis- 
agreements of consequence, while fore- 
going the leisure of extended debate on 
insignificant issues, to enact as soon as 
possible this measure and the other two 
legislative matters essential to avoid any 
disruption in the food stamp program. 

Mr. RATCHFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 
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Mr. RATCHFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, we are all aware of the 
severe crisis now facing the food stamp 
program. Unless the Congress acts very 
quickly, food stamp benefits in all States 
will stop on June 1, and the conse- 
quences—in human terms—will be dev- 
astating. 

Our highest priority following passage 
of the budget resolution must be an in- 
crease in the spending cap on the food 
stamp program to permit continuation 
of benefits this summer. The Food Stamp 
Act Amendments of 1980, as reported by 
the House Agriculture Committee, would 
take this essential step, lifting the 
spending ceilings from the current $6.2 
billion to the $8.7 billion which will be 
required to fund the program this year. 

Without question, there are other is- 
sues in this legislation for the House to 
consider—including attempts to tighten 
up administration of the food stamp pro- 
gram to eliminate waste and fraud. Yet 
we cannot allow a lengthy debate to hide 
the urgency of congressional action on 
the spending cap within the next few 
weeks. The program is basically sound, 
and the benefits are desperately needed 
by the poor and the elderly—the exten- 
sion of the program represents a re- 
sponsibility that a compassionate society 
cannot ignore. 

Knowing of the importance of con- 
gressicnal avtion to lift the spending cap, 
I strongly urge rapid enactment of the 
Food Stamp Act Amendments of 1980. 
Assuming that a supplemental appropri- 
ation for the food stamp program will 
be brought to the floor in the very near 
future, I remain hopeful that the Con- 
gress will prevent any disruption of food 
stamp benefits in the months ahead. 
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Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
of course, support this bill. I support the 
chairman’s remarks and would like to 
make two quick comments. 

First of all, we have in this bill acted 
very reasonably and responsibly because 
we have not totally eliminated the cap 
which existed beforehand, but we have 
raised the cap and added a cushion to 
provide enough flexibility so that if un- 
employment goes up or food price infia- 
tion continues to go up we will provide 
that cushion so that poor people will 
not have to worry about having their 
benefits cut off. 

Second, I would urge this House to 
reject amendments which may sound 
good on their face but would so unneces- 
sarily complicate the program that there 
would be no way that we could get an 
authorization bill passed by May 15, and 
the benefits into both the hands and 
mouths of needy people. If we want to 
honor our commitment on food stamps, 
we will pass the bill as recommended by 
the chairman of the committee. 

There has been considerable debate in 
Congress on the merits of the funding 
ceiling or cap on food stamp program 
expenditures. Unlike most other social 
programs, like medicare, which operate 
on an entitlement basis and permit open- 
ended spending, the food stamp program 
has been subject to a cap on its annual 
6 since 1977. Spending levels 
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increase 3 to 4 percent a year. In fact, 
food prices went up 22 percent between 
1977 and 1979, and are presently pro- 
jected to have gone up 46 percent be- 
tween 1977 and 1981. 
Accordingly, an increase in the ceiling 
was approved last year to permit funding 
for the remainder of fiscal year 1979 and 
we are here again today to approve an 
increase for the rest of this year and 
1981 as well. Failure to approve such an 
increase by the May 15 deadline will 
cause the program to be shut down on 
June 1. Such action will be disastrous to 
many needy Americans who rely on food 
stamps to supplement their daily nutri- 
tional requirements. The people hurt will 
be those who can least 
percent of those partici 
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and oppose its removal. A cap permits 
us to maintain adequate fiscal oversight 
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over the program while assisting low- 
income Americans. The cap is more nec- 
essary than ever to keep the program 
within spending limits. It is significant 
in prodding us to review eligibility cri- 
teria and program operations. In this 
belief I offered an amendment in com- 
mittee which is included in the bill before 
us to increase the 1980 cap to $8.7 billion 
and the 1981 cap to $9.7 billion. To ac- 
count for unanticipated changes in the 
economy which have caused these 11th 
hour pushes to raise the ceiling, my pro- 
vision includes an authorization cushion 
which would permit an increase over the 
cap of 5 percent in 1980 and 10 percent 
in 1981. These cushions would only be 
allowed when certain economic condi- 
tions occur such as severe unemployment 
or a significantly higher inflation rate. 
Congress would have to continue to ap- 
prove any increase over the cushion 
amounts. 

The funding levels in the provision are 
based on USDA estimates for program 
costs for 1980 and 1981. I am hopeful 
that these amounts will be adequate. 
Nevertheless, the cushion is particularly 
crucial at this juncture because we are 
dealing with more variables than ever 
before. First, the CBO, by assuming a 
more pessimistic picture for the econ- 
omy, has projected food stamp expendi- 
tures above the Department’s figures. 
Second, the administration has included 
in its estimate a $200 million savings 
from a reduced error rate in fiscal year 
1981. In my judgment, it may be unreal- 
istic to assume such sizable savings so 
rapidly. Third, since the economy has 
taken a downturn since approval of the 
provision, unemployment has been in- 
creasing. Each one-half of 1 percent in- 
crease in unemployment adds between 
$250 and $270 million in costs to the 
program. 

I do not want to expose food stamp 
recipients to the hardship of reduced 
benefits during these inflation-stricken 
times. We have a moral obligation to 
insure that needy Americans can meet 
their nutritional requirements. It also 
makes more sense than responding to 
inadequate nutrition after the fact 
through higher medical costs. At the 
same time there is an obligation for us 
to carefully scrutinize budget expendi- 
tures, especially those that are increas- 
ing dramatically. The cushion approach 
sets a realistic goal for food stamp ex- 
penditures, while allowing needed flexi- 
bility. By retaining the fiscal guidelines 
imposed by the cap, the program stays 
in the authorization process where it 
belongs. This guarantees what was al- 
ways most meaningful about the cap— 
adequate congressional oversight. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
just like to respond briefly to the com- 
ments made by the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. GLICKMAN), with whom I 
sometimes agree. One thing, however, 
that has really burned me up in this 
whole debate about food stamps is the 
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argument the gentleman just made. 
Every time we bring this bill up at the 
very last minute, when there is a crisis, 
we are told not to accept any more 
amendments because people are going 
to go hungry. 

I think this bill is one of the most im- 
portant we face and every amendment 
ought to be addressed in a reasonable 
fashion with debate on the merits and 
rejected or passed, but we ought not to 
labor under the fabricated crisis of a 
deadline that is upon us. I wish the bill 
had been before us much earlier. 

Mr. FOLEY. Let me just say that the 
Committee on Agriculture reported this 
bill some time ago. It would have been 
my desire to bring it to the floor at an 
earlier time. Frankly, with the necessity 
to adopt a third budget resolution for 
1980, it seems to me that the House 
would first need to dispose of at least its 
tentative decisions with respect to the 
budget resolution for 1980 before a bill 
of this magnitude could appropriately 
be brought to the floor. 

But I would agree with the gentleman, 
that these are not the best circumstances 
under which to bring a bill to the floor. 
I would also agree with him that as far 
as consideration of amendments are 
concerned every amendment ought to be 
and should be considered appropriately 
by the committee. In fact, with the ex- 
ception of a rule affecting amendments 
on the Internal Revenue Code, which the 
gentleman from Vermont mentioned 
earlier, we have an open rule on this bill 
and all amendments will be in order that 
are germane. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I would like to com- 
ment to the gentleman from Maryland 
that I did not mean the amendments to 
be offered. I am sure all have been well 
thought out. I would say, unfortunately, 
both through the efforts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and perhaps through 
our own scheduling, we are up to a crisis 
point in time, and I think that if we bur- 
den this bill with an extraordinary num- 
ber of amendments we probably could 
not get it passed in time to prevent a 
cutoff of benefits. 

Mr. AKAKA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Hawaii. 

Mr. AKAKA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of S. 1309. Since coming to the 
Congress, I have been actively involved 
in food stamp legislation on several oc- 
casions. Each time, we have done the 
best that we could to anticipate economic 
conditions which would allow us to fore- 
cast the need for food stamps. In 1977, 
when we set the caps for fiscal year 1980 
and fiscal year 1981, no one could see 
the amazing rise in food prices. 

When cap figures were developed for 
fiscal year 1980, it was estimated that 
food prices would rise at an average rate 
of 3 to 4 percent a year. Thus, the cap 
for expenditures was set at $6.19 billion 
for fiscal year 1980. In reality, food prices 
went up 22 percent between 1977 and 
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1979 and are presently estimated to go 
up another 8 to 10 percent between 1979 
and 1980, 

Another major factor contributing to 
higher costs in the program is rising un- 
employment. When cap figures were de- 
veloped in 1977, it was estimated that 
unemployment would be under 6 percent 
in fiscal year 1980. In fact, unemploy- 
ment is now expected to average 6.7 per- 
cent in fiscal year 1980. Similar changes 
are anticipated to take place in fiscal 
year 1981, necessitating changes in the 
cap for that year. 

Let me stress that these are changes 
that were not, and in all fairness, could 
not be anticipated when cap figures were 
drawn up in 1977. We cannot turn our 
backs on the many poor recipients who 
face a complete cutoff of benefits in June 
of this year. These are fair and necessary 
increases, and I urge my colleagues to 
support this legislation. 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, we bring this bill to the 
floor under something of a “funding 
crisis” atmosphere. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Bergland has indicated that he must 
“suspend” benefits by June 1 unless Con- 
gress acts prior to May 15. Both program 
administrators and recipients alike are 
contacting Members of Congress appeal- 
ing to prevent this June 1 cutoff. There 
can be no doubt that the funding situa- 
tion is serious, and I am especially con- 
cerned that the impact of possible pro- 
gram termination upon the elderly and 
disabled, those least able to provide for 
themselves. 


However, I do feel it necessary to point 
out that the Secretary’s attribution of 
congressional liability for the funding 
crisis is not the assessment I would 
make of liability for this dilemma. There 
are several reasons for my conclusion. 

First, the other body passed authoriz- 
ing legislation in the summer of 1979, 
and the House Committee on Agriculture 
reported S. 1309, the fiscal 1980 and 
1981 authorizing measure, on February 
27, 1980. Action was not scheduled be- 
cause of the administration’s delay in 
submitting the President’s revised budg- 
et; the expected January 21 budget did 
not arrive until January 28, and the re- 
vised budget arrived March 31, 1980. 
Such delay in turn delayed the Congress 
in proceeding with its budget process in 
a timely fashion. Moreover, there ap- 
parently was a decision made between 
the Speaker and the chairmen of the 
Rules and Budget Committees that no 
bills requiring budget waivers for fiscal 
years 1980 and 1981 would be taken up 
on the floor until after House action on 
the first and third budget resolutions. 

Second, I feel it should be pointed out 
that the fact that program funding is 
short should not have come as any sur- 
prise on April 15, 1980; rather, USDA of- 
ficials have known all along that the 
$6.189 billion fiscal year 1980 appropria- 
tion is inadequate if food stamp allot- 
ments are to be fully funded. Further, the 
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Secretary has apparently chosen to 
ignore the authority given him by the 
Lugar amendment which is the language 
contained in section 18 of the 1977 act 
which allows him to make discretionary 
benefit reductions so that the value of the 
allotments issued would not exceed the 
appropriation. 


I understand that Secretary Bergland 
has based his decision not to make any 
benefit reductions on his determination 
that the language of the House and Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee report ac- 
companying the 1980 appropriations bills 
are expressions of congressional intent to 
fully fund the program at “current bene- 
fit levels.” In my mind, even if one were 
to concede that these reports are expres- 
sions of congressional intent to continue 
the program, I do not believe it is clear 
that such language assumed that the De- 
partment should go ahead with January 
indexation of benefits which the Depart- 
ment did; or that the Department should 
not address in any way some measure for 
controlling this incredible growth rate. 


Certainly, the Secretary’s decision to 
fully fund the program until appropria- 
tions run out carries with it some risk 
unless he was given assurances by the 
Speaker and the majority leader of the 
other body that the House would come to 
the rescue in time. 


Also, I think it important that atten- 
tion be called to the “new ballgame” we 
are dealing with under the recently im- 
plemented 1977 Food Stamp Act legisla- 
tion, which was adopted at the adminis- 
tration’s strong urging. Traditionally, 
USDA has based food stamp estimates on 
two basic factors—projected food costs 
and unemployment figures. I do not con- 
sider that these predictors alone are re- 
liable as forecasters for the new program 
because we are experiencing dramatic 
program growth and the cost at a time 
when food prices are actually declining 
and when unemployment has remained 
well within earlier projections. According 
to a Congressional Budget Office paper 
of April 22, 1980, to the Senate Budget 
Committee revising its January 1980 fis- 
cal year 1980 and 1981 current policy 
food stamp projections, the suggestion is 
made that the program has demon- 
strated a phenomenal growth rate be- 
cause of the income transfer imprimatur 
it has taken on with the elimination of 
the purchase requirement. The CBO 
paper reads: 

While food prices have clearly stabilized 
during this period (first quarter, 1980), other 
basic necessities have experienced unprece- 
dented increases—housing increased at a 19.5 
percent rate, fuel oil at a 62.6 percent, gaso- 
line at a 95.4 percent, transportation costs 
at a 33.6 percent, public transportation at a 
26.3 percent, and medical care at a 16.9 per- 
cent. 

Rapid price increases have resulted in low 
and lower-middle income families choosing 
to reallocate their limited incomes so as to 
select those commodities which are subsi- 
dized and thereby continue to maintain 
their real purchasing power in the nonsub- 
sidized goods. Since the elimination of the 
purchase requirement, the food stamp pro- 
gram has become more of a direct income 
transfer program, directly substitutable for 
nonfood purchases. Hence, the propensity 
to participate in the program increases with 
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relatively high rates of inflation in non- 
food, but still basic items. 


I certainly do not think we know all 
there is to know about the estimating 
methodology for the new program, but I 
do suggest that other factors are now 
at work driving up program growth. We 
need to recognize clearly that the sub- 
stituted portion of the allotment is be- 
ing spent on nonfood components of the 
market basket which are escalating in 
cost faster than the food component. 
This lure of the free, substituted income 
is bringing into the program more lower- 
middle-income people, and the impact 
of the numbers of people who will be 
lured to the program is difficult to meas- 
ure because it is a behavioral decision. 

Also, S. 1309, like all the other food 
stamp bills of recent memory, has a 
net impact of cost, not of savings. This 
is because eligibility is expanded even 
further under the bill than what current 
law provides. 

What I am saying in short is that we 
cannot fault program estimators for 
shortfall projections. Certainly, I feel 
that CBO has given us their most com- 
plete and up-to-date information. 
Rather, what we do know is that the 
food stamp program with the elimina- 
tion of the purchase requirement is a 
new ballgame. Further, we can say with 
certainty that the traditional program 
variables for growth estimation—that is, 
food prices and unemployment rates— 
simply are no longer the basic factors at 
play. 

We do not even have a characteristic 
survey of participants under the new act 
which would be reflective of the changes 
of the 1977 act upon program recipients. 

While I do not condone the somewhat 
contrived funding crisis. I do feel the 
best course of action is for the Congress 
to act promptly to resolve these problems 
and keep the food stamp program in 
operation. 

Even though we are again operating 
under a “funding crisis” atmosphere, as 
we have on every occasion we have ad- 
dressed food stamps since the imple- 
mentation of the 1977 act, I do not think 
we should fail to address real reform 
measures. As we go about amending this 
bill, we should keep in mind that a large 
portion of the additional money we are 
being asked to authorize can really be 
traced to the truly disheartening eco- 
nomic situation. However, we should also 
keep in mind that the expansionist na- 
ture of the new act and its high gross 
income limit have more than a little to 
do with the increased need also. Mem- 
bers should ask themselves if they really 
believe a family of four with gross in- 
come in excess of $17,000 should be eligi- 
ble for food stamps. If not, then S. 1309 
is the vehicle for reduction. I urge my 
colleagues to look at this bill in depth. 
Let us address the bill in an effective 
manner and not be stampeded into 
careless legislative action. 

O 1840 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I yield 6 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Idaho (Mr. Syms). 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, the Food 
Stamp Act Amendments of 1980 raises 
the authorization for fiscal year 1980 by 
an additional $2.5 billion over the $6.2 
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billion already appropriated, and for 
1981 an additional $3.5 billion over the 
$6.2 billion authorized in the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977. Furthermore, the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture has taken the step of 
adopting the Glickman amendment 
which authorizes an additional 5 per- 
cent for fiscal year 1980 and an addi- 
tional 10 percent for fiscal year 1981 
above these figures for unanticipated in- 
creases if the Secretary deems the extra 
percentage is necessary. According to the 
statement coming from the majority side 
of the aisle, S. 1309 would impose upon 
the food stamp program the toughest, 
the most extensive collection of provi- 
sions to deter error and punish abuse 
ever found in any nutrition program or 
any single piece of income-security leg- 
islation passed by Congress. Supposedly, 
the majority are pointing to the provi- 
sions for the computer crosschecking of 
earnings information, retrospective ac- 
counting, error rate sanctions, and the 
like. There is no doubt that some of these 
provisions would have an impact on 
fraud detection and error rate reduction, 
and there is especially noteworthy in this 
regard the incentive for States to ac- 
quire increased computerization to ac- 
commodate more meticulous crosschecks 
in the future. However, I think one 
should keep in mind that most earnings 
information is quite stale, as much as 2 
years old before it is computerized, and, 
thus, it will not be a tool for eligibility 
determinations but only a tool for audits 
which occur much later. 

Furthermore, the respective account- 
ing provision has the name of reform, 
but it does not have any effective com- 
pliance dates for households to make 
income reports or dates for program cut- 
off if the households do not report in a 
timely manner. Thus, the households 
can be carried into infinity for all intents 
and purposes. 

Another thing, Mr. Chairman, S. 1309 
dramatically increases the number of 
deductions households may take, even 
though the standard deduction inserted 
in the 1977 Food Stamp Act was designed 
to provide households with a lump sum 
that allowed for several specific deduc- 
tions. The reform of the 1977 Food 
Stamp Act was supposed to eliminate the 
itemized deductions and give each house- 
hold a monthly standard deduction 
which represented the former itemized 
deductions. 

Since the passage of the 1977 Food 
Stamp Act, the Congress has restored 
many of these deductions. This fact, 
coupled with the many income items 
which are excluded from the calculation 
process, is the reason that very high- 
income households can receive food 
stamps. For example, under this legis- 
lation, a family of four can have a gross 
income limit of well over $17,000 and 
legitimately get food stamps. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SYMMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. FOLEY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I know the gentleman would 
be concerned, as I would, if some action 
on our part would permit that. I am 
going to offer an amendment whieh will 
postpone any adjustment of the poverty 
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line this July, which will keep the eligi- 
bility at approximately the present level 
and not the allowed increases the gentle- 
man is referring to. I hope I will have 
support on that. 

Mr. SYMMS. I compliment the chair- 
man for that correction. 


The only way to reduce total program 
outlays and scale the program to the 
lowest income sector of our population 
is to address the income eligibility pa- 
rameters, and this bill does not do so. 
I will be pleased if the chairman is going 
to address that problem. Of course, I 
think we must see, Mr. Chairman, that 
as long as we have 12 percent to 20 per- 
cent inflation rates, more and more fam- 
ilies are going to continue to qualify for 
food stamps. I think that the concern of 
myself and many other Members of this 
body is that when one looks at the record 
and sees that in 1977 we spent $5.5 bil- 
lion on food stamps, we came in and 
reformed the program so that it would 
be corrected, and to find out that in 
fiscal year 1981 we are talking about 
nearly $11 billion for food stamps is 
quite disconcerting, I think, not only to 
us but to the taxpayers of the United 
States who happen to be in an income 
category, say, from $10,000 to $15,000 a 
year with a family of four who are not 
taking advantage of the program and 
who continue to see this program grow 
and grow and grow. 
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I know I most certainly am distressed 
about the fact that the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture could have anticipated the 
problem that he was in. He had the 
parameters within the law when we 
passed it last year with the Lugar amend- 
ment which we also passed in the House 
which called for the other than pro rata 
as the way to space out the use of the 
food stamps so they could give those 
stamps to the most needy, so they would 
not run out at the end of the year but 
here we are up against the wall in a sit- 
uation where the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is saying if we do not get legislation 
right away then the blind and the most 
needy and the disadvantaged, the older 
senior citizens and so forth will be with- 
out food. 

I think that it is important that we as 
a body recognize what has happened. I 
think it is also important that we do 
make substantial amendments on the 
floor of the House tomorrow. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Stewart). The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. In summary, I would 
simply say, Mr. Chairman, that I think 
the tragic part of this is that the major 
restricting reforms have not yet been 
made and I would encourage the Mem- 
bers of this body to restore the purchase 
requirements back to the food stamp 
program so that we will have two things 
h open with the program: First, we will 
assure that the people who receive the 
benefits of the program will be getting 
closer to, at least, an adequately nutri- 
tious diet and they will be allocating a 
bigger share of their dollars to food, and 
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couple that with the discipline that this 
brings to the program. 

Mr. Chairman, the most figures that 
have been released by CBO, which I 
think are noteworthy for the committee, 
point out that the increased food price 
has increased the cost of the program 
by 37 percent, increased unemployment 
by 26 percent and increased participa- 
tion by 35 percent as more and more 
people are coming into the program and 
the removal of the purchase requirement 
has made it much easier for people to 
get on the program and opening up the 
floodgates of numbers of people partic- 
ipating so I hope we would look favorably 
upon that amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I also will be offering 
an amendment to strike the Glickman 
cushion from the bill because I do be- 
lieve that the Glickman amendment 
most certainly is an invitation to those 
people in the administration, whether 
they be from my party or from the ma- 
jority party, to go ahead and spend extra 
money because you have always that 10 
percent cushion you can fall back on, so 
then they go out and advertise the pro- 
grams more, and these are some of the 
problems with which this Congress must 
come to grips. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, I would 
say in passage of the budget that passed 
today, I would like to be able to close on 
an optimistic note. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, I might 
like to close on a more optimistic note 
to say that maybe we will get the econ- 
omy turned around and have less de- 
mand on this type of program but I have 
to say with the passage of the budget 
that passed the Congress today where 
taxes are being raised on the working 
producing Americans, I see no hope that 
we are not going to drive the economy 
further into a corner and I think this is 
a most frustrating situation that the 
Congress is faced with and I would hope 
we would make those reforms here on the 
floor of the House that need to be made, 
and I understand there are some 18 
amendments that will be offered by the 
minority which I do support. 

Mr. SHUMWAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SYMMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SHUMWAY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
a number of serious misgivings concern- 
ing S. 1309, as reported by the House Ag- 
riculture Committee. 

I need not remind my colleagues that 
this is the second time in this Congress 
that we have found the need to debate 
the food stamp program. Earlier in this 
session, we passed the Food Stamp Act 
Amendments of 1979. Now we are told by 
the administration to quickly pass an- 
other authorization bill so food stamp 
benefits will not stop on June 1. It would 
be interesting to learn why the need for 
increased expenditures was not ad- 
dressed in the 1979 debate. Rather than 
look at the issues in great detail, the food 
stamp bill must be expedited in an effort 
to keep the program financially afloat. 
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The authorized ceiling under current 
law is $6.2 billion for both fiscal year 
1980 and 1981. We are only 8 months 
into this fiscal year, and already the 
Food and Nutrition Service tells us they 
are out of money. The latest figures 
available from CBO indicate $9.2 billion 
will be needed to complete this year. A 
shortfall of $3 billion is projected—an 
amount roughly equal to 50 percent of 
the current authorization level. What 
kind of management would overlook a 
deficit of $3 billion? 

I realize that food prices have in- 
creased, unemployment is up, and par- 
ticipation levels are at an alltime high, 
but I stili fail to comprehend such a 
gross underestimation. The Carter ad- 
ministration would have us believe that 
Congress has been waffling on the food 
stamp issue. In yesterday's Washington 
Post, the President was quoted as say- 
ing, We've got a battle on our hands,” 
referring, of course, to the bill we are 
discussing today. However, I strongly 
believe that the administration is at- 
tempting to put Congress on the defen- 
sive in an effort to sidestep the need to 
explain this dramatic increase in spend- 
ing or to review the effectiveness of the 
food stamp program. I am wary of this 
campaign rhetoric, and am also skepti- 
cal of the administration’s efforts to 
manage the program in an efficient and 
accountable manner. 

Therefore, I strongly urge my col- 
leagues to give serious consideration to 
the amendments which are to be offered 
to this legislation. Members from both 
sides of the aisle have done extensive 
research and preparation for their pro- 
posed amendments. I am convinced that 
the thrust of their efforts is not to re- 
duce benefits but rather to tighten ad- 
ministrative procedures and to reduce 
overhead costs, thereby strengthening 
the program’s ability to serve the Na- 
tion’s truly needy. 

As participation in the food stamp 
level climbs to 21.5 million people, 1 out 
of every 10 Americans is obtaining food 
stamps. I find it very difficult to believe 
that 10 percent of the population is in 
such dire straits. 

The original food stamp program 
initiated in 1964 was designed to assist 
the destitute and indigent who could not 
otherwise feed themselves. The 1964 pro- 
gram could be considered a “last re- 
sort” and a well-intentioned hand up. 
However, we have permitted the pro- 
gram to degenerate into little more than 
a handout. Eligibility criteria have been 
altered several times so that now stu- 
dents are eligible for food stamps, as is 
a family of four whose gross income is 
no more than $17,928. 

In other words, the program is mov- 
ing away from its original intent of 
feeding the truly needy and is now fol- 
lowing the course of becoming a general 
welfare program. This entails significant 
increases: Participation has tripled since 
1970, and the cost for the program will 
have nearly doubled in the 4-year period 
ending in 1981. Estimates for 1981 are 
expected to exceed $10 billion, a figure 
which exceeds the total cost of the food 
stamp program during the first 11 years 
of its existence. 
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Something is inherently remiss in a 
Government program which grows so 
much in so short a period of time. It is 
not the ability of the Congress to con- 
tinue providing benefits which is at issue 
here, but rather, the administration of 
the program which must be addressed. 
We are not necessarily here to cut the 
benefits offered, but rather to make 
food stamp administrators more careful 
of how they handle the taxpayers’ 
money. Again, I urge my colleagues to 
consider the amendments which will be 
offered to tighten the administration 


process. 

I would like to address my remarks to 
another aspect of the program. When 
Congress passed the 1977 act and re- 
wrote the entire food stamp program, it 
abolished the purchase requirement. 
More than any other change made in 
1977, elimination of the purchase re- 
quirement has been the impetus for the 
dramatic rise in participation. Cham- 
pions of food stamps would have us 
believe that this phenomenon is due in 
large part to escalating food prices. How- 
ever, a close examination of the record 
indicates otherwise. 

The Congressional Budget Office states 
that food prices for the first quarter of 
1980 grew at an annual rate of only 2.0 
percent. Although food prices have sta- 
bilized, other necessities have increased 
significantly: housing, 19.5 percent; fuel 
oil, 62.6 percent; public transportation, 
26.3 percent; and health care, 16.9 per- 
cent. 

However, during the same 3-month 
period when food prices climbed only 2 
percent, the food stamp rolls climbed 
from 20.7 million in January to an es- 
timated 22 million in March—an increase 
of nearly 10 percent. It does not require 
an expert to conclude that low- and 
moderate-income families are using the 
food stamp program as “free money” in 
an effort to shift their incomes so as 
to maintain their ability to continue 
purchasing nonsubsidized commodities. I 
do not believe that this was the thrust 
of the original food stamp act, and I 
further contend that food stamps should 
be used for the purchase of food, and not 
the indirect purchase of nonessential 
commodities. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many flaws 
in this program which demand correc- 
tion and the attention of this body. I 
urge my colleagues not to be swayed by 
emotional pleas, and I strongly believe 
that the time has come to strengthen 
this program administratively so that it 
can fulfill its role in being an effective 
means of feeding our needy citizens. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. STOKES). 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of S. 1309, the Food Stamp 
Act Amendments of 1980. 

I do so primarily because of the over- 
whelming need to raise the benefits cap, 
and to do so in as short a time as possible. 
As I am sure my colleagues are aware, if 
we do not pass this bill by May 15, the 
food stamp program will be suspended 
June 1. 

This suspension simply cannot be per- 
mitted to occur. More than 19 million 
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Americans receive benefits from the food 
stamp program, benefits which are criti- 
cal to families and individuals wishing 
to protect themselves against hunger and 
malnutrition. These protections in turn 
help provide safeguards against illness 
and against severe social and economic 
displacement. It is easy to see that the 
food stamp program indirectly provides 
benefits far beyond that of meeting basic 
nutritional needs. 

And few will deny that the food stamp 
program fulfills its prime purpose better 
than any other current social program 
designed to help the poor of this country. 
As the Agriculture Committee pointed 
out, a 1967 Field Foundation study dis- 
covered malnutrition-related diseases 
throughout this country. A similar study 
12 years later found those diseases largely 
eradicated. There were no longer large 
numbers of swollen, stunted, listless chil- 
dren with sores, slow healing wounds, and 
other symptoms of malnutrition. In that 
period, infant mortality declined 33 per- 
cent. The study concluded that the 
changes resulted mostly from the intro- 
duction of the food stamp program, and 
the committee concurred in the further 
statement that “the food stamp program 
does more to lengthen and strengthen the 
lives of disadvantaged Americans than 
any other noncategorical social program” 
and is “the most valuable health dollar 
spent by the Federal Government.” 

The importance of the food stamp pro- 
gram cannot be denied. It must be funded 
at a level that keeps it viable and guaran- 
tees benefits to all who need them. The 
fiscal year 1980 and 1981 benefit caps of 
$6.2 billion were established on the basis 
of economic forecasts made in 1977. 
Economists in that year could not fore- 
see the economic buffeting that this Na- 
tion would be undergoing now. Adherence 
to these overoptimistic forecasts will 
devastate the food stamp program and its 
participants. I, for one, do not want to 
tell the disadvantaged of this country 
that they have a choice of no benefits for 
342 months this year or, as an alternative, 
assistance comprising 4 cents a meal. 

I do not want to have to explain to 
members of households subsisting on less 
than $10 a day next year why for 4 
months this Congress has decided that 
they will get no help meeting basic hu- 
man requirements. 

Such people will not, and indeed should 
not, accept such statements from me or 
any other member of our Government. 
In any modern society, there will inev- 
itably be a significant population living 
in poverty. Many of the individuals in 
this class are unemployable or hold full- 
time jobs which still do not pay enough 
to allow a wage earner to rise above the 
poverty level. These people cannot be 
blamed for their need, or be expected to 
listen to excuses. Neither can they be 
blamed for food price increases. Inflation 
did that, at the same time that it was 
causing their relative economic position 
to decrease further. The poor cannot be 
forced to shoulder responsibility for ris- 
ing unemployment. In fact the very Gov- 
ernment which may be terminating as- 
sistance in a few weeks is largely to blame 
for that. 


All of these factors—need, inflation 
and unemployment—have served to ac- 
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celerate food stamp outlays much faster 
than could have been foreseen in 1977. 
They have placed more households below 
the eligibility line by gradual changes in 
economic factors, and thrown others be- 
low that line by forcing them out of pro- 
ductive employment. Now, an unprece- 
dented and unforeseeable number of citi- 
zens of this Nation qualify for food 
stamps and desperately need the assist- 
ance which they provide. It is incumbent 
upon this body to compensate for its 
overly ambitious planning, and raise the 
fiscal year 1980 cap to $8.7 billion and 
the fiscal year 1981 cap to $9.7 billion. 

It is also essential that we protect the 
poor of this Nation against similar short- 
sightedness by retaining the cushion for 
the cap. We are seeing now what harm 
an artificial lid can create, at the same 
time that economic trends in this coun- 
try are amply demonstrating the massive 
problems in even short-term economic 
and spending forecasts. We must allow 
for errors, and provide a cushioning al- 
lowance significant enough to guarantee 
that all needy individuals will continue 
to receive necessary assistance should 
this Congress again have improperly pre- 
dicted the future. 

Uninterrupted provision of services of 
the food stamp program, the most effec- 
tive and important social welfare pro- 
gram which we have, is imperative. We 
cannot deny critical benefits and penalize 
the needy of this country because our 
crystal ball failed us 3 years ago. I urge 
my colleagues in the House to vote for S. 
1309, the Food Stamp Act Amendments 
of 1980, and against all amendments 
which would serve vo deny assistance to 
those in need. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New. 
York (Mr. PEYSER). 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman. I rise in 
strong support of this legislation and 
with the hope that every effort will be 
made that we can pass this legislation 
and pass the other necessary legislation 
in order that we can meet the deadline 
established by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in order that the food stamp pro- 
gram will continue in June. 

It is my understanding that the Sec- 
retary has stated that on the 15th of 
May he will be notifying the States that 
unless the legislation is completed, not 
just this legislation but appropriations 
and all other legislative parts of this 
program that have to be completed by 
both Houses, unless ail these steps are 
completed by the 24th of May he will 
then notify the States that the program 
will not continue as of June 1. In other 
words it will terminate as of June 1. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as I have indi- 
cated. it is my hope that every Member 
will feel the urgency and will act in 
both bodies and in conference in time 
to move this out. However, there cer- 
tainly is the possibility that this will not 
happen. I am going to be offering an 
amendment, Mr. Chairman, and I am 
joined in this amendment by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Sto), the gen- 
tleman from Alabama (Mr. BucHANAN), 
and the gentleman from Vermont (Mr. 
Jerrorps) in stating the following: 

My amendment would merely say that 
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in the event, by the 24th of May, we 
have not enacted all of the necessary 
legislation in order to enable the pro- 
gram to continue on June 1, that the 
Congress will state that at such time as 
the necessary legislation is enacted, it 
will reimburse any of the States that, 
under the terms of the Food Stamp Act, 
continue the program as of the Ist of 
June. 

Now there has been some concern 
that this amendment could possibly take 
the cutting edge off the need to act im- 
mediately in the Congress. I do not really 
think that is the case because I think 
we all recognize the urgency of the en- 
tire situation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, yesterday I noti- 
fied all 50 Governors of the amendment 
that I am introducing so that they in 
turn will be looking at their own situa- 
tion in their States to see what action, if 
they are going to take the action, must 
be done, legislatively or with additional 
controls that they may need in order 
that, as of June 1, the program can be 
carried by the individual States. 

This amendment obviously does not 
commit any State to do anything but 
what it says, again, Mr. Chairman, if 
the States do take that action and if 
this amendment is passed, as I hope it 
would be, that the States would be reim- 
bursed for just the month of June. This 
is a one month reimbursement we would 
offer when the appropriate legislation 
has been enacted by the House and the 
Senate and signed into law. 

Now, it is just that simple and it is 
my hope that we will find this to be a 
noncontroversial amendment and one 
that can be accepted to protect the over 
21 million people who are now relying on 
the food stamp program. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 


o 1900 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Puerto Rico (Mr. 
CoRRADA). 

Mr. CORRADA. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Food Stamp Amend- 
ments of 1980, S. 1309, a bill which would 
enable the Department of Agriculture to 
continue providing food stamp benefits 
during this period of economic distress 
to 21 million American citizens, includ- 
ing 1.8 in Puerto Rico, who are the need- 
iest of our poor people. 


As Resident Commissioner from Puerto 
Rico, since coming to Congress in 1977 to 
represent the people of Puerto Rico and 
your more than 3.3 million fellow U.S. 
citizens who reside there, I am called 
upon frequently to speak for the interests 
of my constituents on a variety of issues. 

And, in a time of considerable support 
for a balanced budget, it is natural that 
some concern has been expressed over the 
past 3 years—in the media and in Con- 
gress—about the high level of participa- 
tion of Puerto Rico in the food stamp 
program. 

As of April 7, 1980, 1.8 million Puerto 
Ricans, slightly more than 500,000 fami- 
lies, participate in the program, a pro- 
gram which provides them access to an 
adequate nutritional diet. 

Let me be quite frank in saying to all 
of you here today, that the food stamp 
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program—in Puerto Rico and in this Na- 
tion—is a living proof of the compassion 
and goodwill of the U.S. Congress that 
the needy of this country, that the less 
fortunate in our society, that the im- 
poverished amongst us have, at the mini- 
mum, a chance to feed their families. 

Although originally passed in 1964, the 
food stamp program was not extended 
to Puerto Rico by Congress until 1972 
and was not implemented until 1974. 

For 10 years, poor Puerto Ricans— 
despite the fact that we fight in defense 
of this country and pay very high taxes 
to our own government—were denied 
the benefits of this program. 

For 10 years, we in Puerto Rico saw 
applied a dual standard of citizenship, 
one that still denies us equal participa- 
tion in some of the Federal welfare pro- 
grams such as the supplemental securi- 
ty income (SSI) program and the AFDC 
program. And the denial of these bene- 
fits—which count as received income— 
has resulted in the fact that more than 
half of our population is on food stamps 
and, due to the crisis the program is 
presently confronted with, will face a 
possible disruption of these benefits un- 
less the Congress acts to resolve the sit- 
uation we are in. 

In the recession of 1974-76, the island 
was heavily impacted by inflation and 
by increasing unemployment, yet the 
U.S. food stamp program provided im- 
measurable benefits, not only to the 
needy families participating in the pro- 
gram, but also to the food retailers and 
to the mainland based providers of 
staples that ship foodstuffs to our is- 
land. 

Puerto Rico imports more than 90 per- 
cent of our food and these imports pro- 
vided jobs in California, Louisiana, and 
New York—in every State of the Union 
and the food stamp program—presently 
operating at a monthly estimated level 
of $70 million—enables our citizens to 
purchase these products. 

Even though we have a high number 
of food stamp participants, the simple 
fact remains that Puerto Rico is fourth 
in the Nation in the total number of 
poor people, with over half of the popu- 
lation qualifying for food stamps, and of- 
ficial unemployment hovering at 17 per- 
cent. 

Puerto Rico has over 3.3 million U.S. 
citizens, ranking 25th in the Nation on 
the basis of population but for those who 
claim that our island is already well 
taken care of by Federal aid programs, 
let me point out that according to 1978 
Census Bureau data, Puerto Rico received 
$344 in Federal aid per capita which is 
the U.S. median. Twenty-four States and 
the District of Columbia received more 
Federal aid per capita than Puerto Rico. 
The District of Columbia alone received 
$1,639 per capita in Federal aid in 1978. 

Our loss of Federal aid since we do not 
receive SSI benefits, as I mentioned be- 
fore, stands at a figure of $370 million 
and under the medicaid program, we 
are limited to a $30 million ceiling, or 
$120 million less than we would receive 
under equal treatment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to express my 
personal appreciation to the many dedi- 
cated members of the House Agriculture 
Committee who have worked hard, and 
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for months, to continue the food stamp 
program and to raise the spending cap 
which would allow the continuation of 
the program at the present level through 
the remainder of the present fiscal year. 

The committee has taken prudent and 
sound measures which will decrease 
fraud and error, to provide for changes 
in eligibility to target the benefits to the 
most needy, and to raise the cap to insure 
that the Federal Government will meet 
the commitment to those persons who 
must rely on this assistance. 

I urge your strong support of this leg- 
islation and hope that the Congress will 
move swiftly to provide the needed addi- 
tional funds for the program. 

A denial or disruption of these invalu- 
able benefits for the poor would, I believe, 
be a slap in the face to the most needy 
in our society, discriminating one class of 
citizen harshly and needlessly. 

I hope the Congress will act favorably 
on S. 1309. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. COLEMAN). 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, under 
the 5-minute rule, I will be offering an 
amendment which will end the duplica- 
tion and overlap between the food stamp 
program on one hand and the free school 
lunch program on the other. Food stamp 
benefits are calculated on the assumption 
that all family members receive three 
meals per day at home, and that is what 
the food stamp is to go for. However, for 
some 53 percent of the households that 
receive food stamps, there are some 6.8 
million youngsters who also qualify and 
eat free school lunches at school. As a 
result of this overlap and duplication, 
American taxpayers are, in effect, sub- 
sidizing four meals instead of three. 

There are two ways to end the dupli- 
cation. One is to cut out the school lunch 
program, and the other is to cut back 
food stamps proportionately. I believe 
the school lunch program is a good pro- 
gram. I believe the children who are uu- 
der that program have an opportunity 
to receive a very nutritious meal. I 
might say that standards for a meal in 
the school free lunch program are 
higher than the benefits a person re- 
ceives for food stamps. 

Members also know that the money is 
going to an actual meal itself that is 
there, available for an individual young- 
ster. When we give food stamps to a 
family, of course, there is no control 
over how that family might expend and 
utilize the food stamps for individual 
members or for particular meals. 

So, this is the purpose of the amend- 
ment. According to the Congressional 
Budget Office, the minimum amount of 
savings involved would be at least $500 
million for 1981. I think that is a sig- 
nificant amount of money to save. 

My amendment is not an amendment 
to degrade the food stamp program. It is 
an attempt to create more credibility 
with this program, to keep it so that it 
can continue for those truly needy people 
in this country. But, when taxpayers are 
seeing an amount of money that is being 
spent in Washington on various pro- 
gTams, and seeing the escalating price of 
the food stamp program to almost $11 
billion for next year, it is imperative for 
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all of us—proponents, opponents, those 
who feel that the food stamp system can 
be adjusted—to look for ways, meaning- 
ful ways, positive ways, to make it more 
acceptable. I suggest that one way to 
minimize the impact on the recipients, 
and one which will as I said before, esti- 
matedly save a half billion dollars for 
next year, is to cut out this duplication 
and surplus under the two programs that 
are now in existence. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
from Virginia for yielding me this time. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. GRASSLEY). 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
fact that food stamp benefits are sched- 
uled to be cut off June 1, barring any im- 
mediate intervention by Congress, should 
come as no surprise, especially to the 
administration. The Department of Ag- 
riculture has known for a long time that 
the $6,189 billion fiscal year 1980 appro- 
priation would be inadequate if food 
stamp allotments were fully funded. 

USDA Secretary Bergland notified 
Chairman Forxx of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee in his monthly report on 
April 15 that the food stamp program is 
operating at an expenditure level of over 
$9 billion. Mr. Bergland advised that 
May 15 is the latest date the USDA can 
take action to spare millions of the poor, 
elderly, and disabled from suspension of 
food stamp assistance. The letter also 
implied that such program suspension 
would be largely attributable to the lack 
of “timely congressional disposition of 
the food stamp funding situation.” 

I beg to differ. Despite efforts to bring 
needed authorizations to the House floor 
for consideration, the administration and 
certain Members of Congress have con- 
tinually dragged their feet in attempts 
to respond to the problem. Congress must 
now legislate in an artificially created 
“crisis” because, in large part, of Presi- 
dent Carter’s delay in forwarding his 
budget recommendations both for fiscal 
years 1980 and 1981. Acting Secretary 
Williams was forwarding recommenda- 
tions on food stamp funding revisions for 
the House budget resolutions as late as 
March 4. Furthermore, the Speaker and 
other majority leaders have collaborated 
in an agreement to delay action on food 
stamp authorization until after action 
on the first and third budget resolutions. 

Apparently, the administration and 
key congressional leaders have opted to 
let the situation turn into a “crisis,” let 
the money run out, and blame the 
Congress—or at least those Members of 
Congress who have reservations about 
the continued billion dollar add-ons. 

I urge my colleagues not to let this 
“emergency” that has been created pre- 
clude true reforms and attempts to bring 
under control a problem some would dis- 
miss as “uncontrollable.” Let us not al- 
low emergency authorization to be 
stampeded through the House with little 
protest, bypassing congressional over- 
sight, as apparently some would have it. 
Congress must exercise oversight over a 
program that has been plagued by prob- 
lems for years. 

The cost of the food stamp program 
has jumped from $5.5 billion in fiscal 
year 1978 to a projected $10.7 billion in 
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fiscal year 1981, despite so-called re- 
forms promised by its administrators as 
a result of the Food Stamp Act of 1977. 
Error rates in the program due to over- 
payments and fraud are still running at 
12 percent—which translates into $1 bil- 
lion per year. Audit reports of USDA’s 
Office of Inspector General indicates that 
error rates in certain audited States of 
as high as 40 percent, in the income 
reporting area, went unheeded. 

Now, as USDA has moved up its 1980 
projection to almost $10 billion from its 
earlier prediction of $6.189 billion, it has 
cited unexpected fast-rising food prices 
and unemployment rates as the culprits. 
No mention was made of the high rate 
of misspent funds or the fact that USDA 
has engaged in such an expansion pro- 
gram that participation in some States 
has tripled. 

Traditionally, USDA has based food 
stamp estimates on two basic factors— 
projected food costs and unemployment 
factors. But a look at this criteria shows 
that January estimates assured that the 
unemployment rate would average 6.3 
percent in the second quarter—the 
actual figure was 6.1 percent. Not only 
has unemployment remained well within 
projections, but food prices have re- 
mained stable. 

Noting these facts, the Congressional 
Budget Paper suggests that such penom- 
enal program growth has occurred to 
a large degree because of the elimination 
of the purchase requirement and con- 
tends that the food stamp program has 
become a direct income transfer pro- 
gram— with recipients substituting food 
purchases with nonfood items. 

Although the program cries out for 
reform to curb soaring costs—and to 
target benefits to the lowest range of 
society—proposals to provide discipline 
for this indulgently operated Federal 
program have not enjoyed notable 
success. 

Amendments that would improve the 
food stamp program, for example, to 
recoup excess benefits from relatively 
“wealthy” recipients, have been offered 
and rejected by a nonyielding majority. 

During consideration of S. 1309, we 
will have a chance to make needed 
funds available for the remainder of the 
fiscal year and return the food stamp 
program to its rightful concept of a 
nutrition-adequate diet guarantee as 
opposed to simply free income. We can, 
if we are willing to take the time and 
expend the energy, do both. 

To give this matter less than our full 
and undivided attention and study would 
be unfair to the millions of truly needy 
Americans and a criminal offense to the 
taxpayers who must foot the bill. 


o 1910 


Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) . 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I first 
wish to thank the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. RICHMOND), and 
also his associates on both sides and 
the chairman of the overall committee 
for doing what I think is as good a job 
as could be done under the circum- 
stances. 


I am not familiar with the ins and 
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outs of the tangled history, as to who is 
to blame or why the administration or 
the Secretary of Agriculture would come 
out with very strong statements recently 
about the Congress being the bottleneck. 
All I know is what I see back home. 

I have a very intimate personal rela- 
tionship with this program. I think Iam 
about the only Member still in the House 
who was a coauthor of the original legis- 
lation we entertained here. In 1964 we 
were beginning the program as a pilot 
program. 

In view of the remarks that my good 
friends, the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. GrassLtey), made a few 
minutes ago, I must say that he is a lot 
younger than I am, and I am going to 
remind him of a few points here because 
of my age and his relative youth. 

The Honorable Leonor Sullivan from 
Missouri, who was then the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Consumer Affairs— 
and I was one of the ranking members 
of that subcommittee at that time—had 
fought very much for this program. I 
recall this history for the benefit of my 
colleague, the gentleman from Iowa. We 
had labored for a number of years under 
the surplus commodity food distribution 
type of program, and since I have 
always been blessed with a very intimate 
association with my district and every 
component in that district, social, eco- 
nomic, and political, I can tell the Mem- 
bers that there is no way to compare the 
humanity and the improvement that the 
Congress and our country manifested 
when we switched from the surplus com- 
modity food program to the food stamps. 

I still have tremendous faith in this 
program. I think it has worked by and 
large, at least in my jurisdictional and 
as a whole in my home State of Texas. I 
must say that Texas is a very strict 
State in the catalog or list of States with 
respect to “welfare.” It does not rank 
very high. As a matter of fact, it ranks 
in the upper thirties, if I remember, or 
maybe even in the forties. It is very 
tough and strict. Maybe that is the way 
it should be. I am not disputing that. I 
would say that compared to the State of 
New York, Texas is very, very strict in 
its allowances and in all of the spectrum 
of relief programs. 

In food stamps, there has not been any 
one major type of scandal in the State 
of Texas, either in or out of my district. 
As a result of what I see, I note only that 
the abject need is very general. I am 
sure that I can say, with no fear of re- 
buttal, that the overwhelming, pre- 
ponderant number of people that I know 
who are on food stamps—and some of 
them have been for quite a number of 
months, some of them have been tempo- 
rarily—have been cases that I would not 
dispute for a minute. Every single Mem- 
ber of this House, whether he was for 
or against the food stamp program, 
would admit that those cases were legiti- 
mate, and that certainly these particular 
individuals or families were worthy re- 
cipients of the benefits of the program. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 
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Mr. Chairman, I want to say, No. 1, 
that I concur with what the gentleman is 
saying in support of this program, and I 
commend him for the work he has done 
on it for many years. 

I do, though, simply want to make ref- 
erence to New York, because the gentle- 
man did refer to New York and the ques- 
tion of how they have carried out the 
food stamp program. I do want to say, 
because I have made a point of meeting 
with people and going to some of the 
areas that are handling food stamps in 
the city of New York particularly, that 
they do try—and I know the gentleman 
did not mean to infer otherwise—very 
hard to enforce and carry out the full 
implications of the law. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. No, I did not mean to 
infer that they do not. 

Mr. PEYSER. The numbers we are 
dealing with, of course, in the city do in- 
crease the element of occasional fraud, 
if you will, or people trying to beat the 
system. But the people who are working 
with that program are really doing the 
best they can and in most cases are being 
very effective. I know the gentleman did 
not mean to infer that it was a loose 
operation there. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. No, no. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am delighted and grateful to my 
colleague, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Peyser), for pointing this out, be- 
cause I was thinking of coming back to 
that point, for I feared there would be 
some misconstruction or some improper 
interpretation of the comparison since I 
specifically singled out New York. 

The truth is that one reason I have 
New York in mind is that since I can 
remember New York has always been in 
the forefront and in the advance in the 
Nation with humane programs and very, 
very successful programs in every range 
of social endeavor. When I was chief pro- 
bation officer many years ago in my 
county, it was to New York that we 
looked for leadership. 

Nothing has pained me more than to 
read that precisely in this area of New 
York they have had to confront what I 
consider to be shameful and very serious 
cutbacks. With such things, for example, 
as a free college admission or open col- 
lege admission to any working student 
in New York, it pained me personally to 
see that cut out during the recent finan- 
cial crisis in New York. 

I want to point out that what I say is 
backed up by what I have done. I am 
one of those few Members from Texas 
who voted for the New York financial 
bill, and I am delighted that it did pass. 
Mr. Chairman, what I said was intended 
to leave with the Members the impression 
that I was making a favorable compari- 
son to Texas, because in reality I am 
critical of my home State for not being 
more humane. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I do ap- 
preciate that. I do know of the gentle- 
man’s support for the city and its pro- 
gram, and that is really why I wanted 
to clarify what I knew the gentleman 
meant. I appreciate it, and the city of 
New York appreciates what the gentle- 
man has done for it as well. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. In turn, I say that 
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mentally I had intended to come back to 
this subject. 

Mr. Chairman, to conclude what I do 
have to say, I think the work has been 
done, and anything I add cannot suf- 
ficiently express my gratitude to the 
committee members, because I have long 
sweated this problem out. However, I 
think it is important to say that there 
are very serious misunderstandings or 
myths about this program and related 
welfare programs. 

The myth is that this is constantly re- 
ferred to as a program that is intended 
exclusively or predominantly to benefit 
“minorities.” The truth is that it benefits 
the poor, who are now still in abundance 
in our country. 

We are going into a reverse trend; we 
are going into the second reconstruction 
at this point in our country. The poor are 
the first to fall, and they are the least 
able to defend themselves. 

The great overwhelming majority of 
the poor are not really ethnically minori- 
ties. They belong to the majority group, 
if we want to look at it ethnically, which 
I detest, because I do not like that kind 
of degradation. 

We are either all Americans or we are 
not. As I have said repeatedly, we are 
either all children of God or we are step- 
children. But the fact is still the same, 
and under the pressure of financial exi- 
gencies, with all of these programs, there 
are still Members in this House who have 
fought against them every inch of the 
way and are taking advantage of a finan- 
cial crisis to do away with them. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that we do not 
do that in this case. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
6 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Vermont (Mr. Jerrorps). 


1920 
Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, first I 
would like to say that I do support the 
legislation. But I would like to first take 
& few minutes to alert Members to the 
amendment which I will be offering to- 
morrow which will be referred to as the 
recoupment amendment. I do this because 
there has been considerable misinforma- 
tion or misunderstanding about the 
amendment, due to the fact that a pre- 
vious one has been offered and a lot of 

studies have been done. 


I would like to go over the purpose of 
this amendment first. The intent of the 
food stamp program is to give assistance 
to people at the poverty level after cer- 
tain deductions. But for various reasons, 
the way the program works out, if you 
take a look back and take a look at some 
of the people who did receive benefits, 
you will find that about 7 percent of the 
households, or about 1.4 million people in 
households were well above that level; in 
fact, above 1.75 times the poverty level. 


So the purpose of this amendment is 
to say, “Hey, people below that level, 
many of them are not even entitled to 
food stamps.” So let us take a look back 
and say, “OK, if for some temporary 
reason you need some help, we will con- 
sider the help to you, but we will con- 
sider it as a loan and we will ask you to 
pay that loan back 50 cents on the dollar 
when you earn over and above this 
threshold level.” 

It is not different from some programs 
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we have with respect to college students. 
We give grants to some, loans to others, 
small businesses, and a lot of other pro- 
grams. It merely says, “Fine, If you need 
a loan temporarily, we will give it to you, 
but you have to pay it back.” 

It is not novel in the law either. In 
fact, the Internal Revenue Service, in 
section 6305, has a similar program for 
absent fathers in recouping money that 
they owe the Government. It is also not 
dissimilar from the policy established re- 
cently by the Committee on Ways and 
Means on unemployment compensation. 
When it exceeds certain levels, it will be 
required to be taxed. Nor is this a propo- 
sition which is novel to the Members 
here. It was originally introduced by 
Congressman Andrew Young back in 1974 
in his food stamp bill. In 1977 a study was 
ordered on this. It was extensively 
studied. As a result of that study, many 
of the problems which were in the origi- 
nal proposition I introduced in 1977 had 
been removed. The administrative bur- 
dens have been reduced very substantial- 
ly. In fact, it is a good amendment right 
now. 

Mr. GRADISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. GRADISON. Is it not true, I ask 
the gentleman, that at an earlier stage 
this same concept had the support of 
the Carter administration? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. That is correct. At 
one point it had the support of the Car- 
ter administration, and at one point this 
concept was taken by the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, and it 
may even still be in there, in the welfare 
reform bill. So this is not a novel con- 
cept. This is a good concept. It is one 
that has had a lot of thought to it. It 
could bring back a substantial amount 
of money. It is interesting to note, de- 
pending upon whether the administra- 
tion is for it or who is for it or against 
it and the kind of estimates we get, the 
lowest estimate we have now is that it 
will net—this is after administrative 
costs and other costs—$56 million, and 
it could result in up to $700 million com- 
ing back into the treasury to help re- 
lieve the cap which is presently being 
very severely pushed. 

Also, in addition to that, it will for 
the first time give us a real computer 
check of people who are in the food 
stamp program, because we will be able 
to have the Internal Revenue Service 
checking the figures that are told to the 
welfare office versus those that are told 
to Uncle Sam on the tax returns. So in 
that respect, it will help reduce fraud 
and abuse very substantially. 

I think it is an excellent amendment, 
one which should be given serious con- 
sideration of the Members, and I would 
urge their approval of it. 

Mr. GRADISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. GRADISON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take this time 
to compliment the gentleman from Ver- 
mont for his work on this amendment. As 
the gentleman knows, we worked to- 

gether in an attempt to draft an amend- 
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ment which might gain the support of 
the Ways and Means Committee. It was 
not possible during the brief time avail- 
able to that committee during this 
sequential referral process for that com- 
mittee to look into this matter in any de- 
tail at all. Unfortunately, the Rules Com- 
mittee did not draft a rule that would 
make it possible for this House to act on 
a specific amendment to the Internal 
Revenue code along the lines of what the 
Ways and Means Committee had been 
asked to consider. 

Therefore, I want to especially compli- 
ment the gentleman for revising his 
amendment in a manner which will make 
it possible for this House to consider the 
very important proposition that for those 
whose incomes are well above the poverty 
threshold, some recoupment of the bene- 
fits previously received should be ex- 
pected by the taxpayers. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also point out 
that this has bipartisan support. It has 
the support of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. Grssons) on the majority side 
of the Ways and Means Committee, and 
the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
Martuts) on the majority side of the 
Agriculture Committee. 

I just want to say in conclusion that 
this amendment is really to get after the 
people who really cause the problems for 
the food stamp program. These are the 
people who are in the food stamp lines 
who everyone knows have incomes well 
and above what they may have or what 
people should have, at least with their 
understanding of the program. So I hope 
that with this amendment we can re- 
establish some confidence in the integ- 
rity of the food stamp program. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, before the 
gentleman from Vermont (Mr. Jerrorps) 
leaves the well, I yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that, 
of the members of the Committee on 
Agriculture on both sides of the aisle who 
worked very hard on this bill, none has 
worked harder than the gentleman from 
Vermont (Mr. JEFFORDS). 

I am going to be in the unfortunate 
position tomorrow of opposing his 
amendment, but I do so in the conscious 
belief that he has made extraordinary 
contributions to the food stamp legisla- 
tion through his service on the commit- 
tee and he has shown throughout that 
time of service a compassion and concern 
for those who are in true need in the 
United States. It does the gentleman and 
our committee great credit. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I appreciate those 
yery kind words from my chairman. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Kansas (Mr. SEBELIŲS). 

Mr. SEBELIUS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to take just a minute or 2 to ad- 
dress an issue which has been a source of 
annoyance to my constituents and to me. 
I am speaking about USDA scare tactics 
and campaign to generate mail on this 
food stamp bill. They have never liked 
the cap since it was placed on there on 
the will of the House, and they have done 
very little about it, as far as that is con- 
cerned, except to figure out a way to get 
around it. 

It was on April 28 that the Secretary 
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of Agriculture announced that he would 
cut off food stamp payments on June 1 
if we do not act on food stamp legislation 
by May 15. That is all well and good if 
that is what the Carter administration 
wants. But they have known, the admin- 
istration has known, for over 4 months 
they were going to run out of money by 
the first of June, and they have not done 
a thing about it until it gets down to this 
point of crisis. That is what makes me so 
disgusted with them. They put a cap on 
there and they had the tools in this bill 
to back it up, to handle it so that they 
could have taken the ones who are least 
eligible and backed them up and still 
have taken care of those in need. But, 
no, they want to cry it all up. But I am 
really concerned about the administra- 
tion being so anxious to prove legislation 
and increase funding for the food stamp 
program at the same time that President 
Carter has been so adamantly opposed to 
any increases in the outlays of farm pro- 
grams. That is well known to every mem- 
ber of our committee. I am very disap- 
pointed there are only two members of 
the majority side of the Committee on 
Agriculture present at this time. In re- 
cent weeks, the Committee on Agricul- 
ture has passed several bills to increase 
price loan support levels and other items 
to require a paid diversion to try to get 
us back in balance after the embargo, 
and the administration expressed strong 
opposition to each of these measures. To- 
day we did pass one, and I think, thanks 
to our good chairman, we are going to 
accept it, at least I hope so, Mr. Chair- 
man, even though I would like to have 
made it a little stronger, with a little 
more benefit. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEBELIUS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say, also, that the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. SEBELIUS) has rendered dis- 
tinguished service. The gentleman is, 
unfortunately, leaving the committee and 
the Congress this year. 

The gentleman made a reference a 
moment ago that there were only two 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture from the majority side on the floor 
at the moment. I think if we look around 
we will find there are only two members 
from the minority side of the committee 
on the floor right now. 

Mr. SEBELIUS. By George, they did 
run out on me. I thank the chairman for 
bringing that to my mind. It only re- 
flects on the fact that, when the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has a bill, they 
put us at the end of the day at the end 
of the week at the end of the month 
and let us talk so that they can get us 
out of the way but nobody has to remain 
to listen to it. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 


Mr. Chairman, if we do not have a 
great majority of the Congress here on 
either side of the aisle, we certainly 
have Members who are concerned about 
this problem and are trying to face the 
issues. I think tomorrow, when all of 
our colleagues are here, there will be 
an opportunity to consider all of the 
amendments that will be offered. I am 
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sure the result will be a wise decision 
on the part of the Congress. 

Mr. SEBELIUS. If the gentleman will 
yield, I certainly join the chairman in 
that remark, and I appreciate his other 
kind remarks. 

I just want to go on record as stating 
my opposition to the administration’s 
position which would apparently de- 
prive our most important economic seg- 
ment, which produces the food we are 
involved in here today. With that men- 
tality I find little wonder why we are 
Plagued with high inflation and a lot 
of other misguided things taking place. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
WALKER). 

O 1930 


Mr. WALKER. I thank the distin- 

yee gentleman for yielding me the 

e. 

I rise with some concerns about S. 
1309, because I think it represents a 
continuation of some of the problems 
that we have seen in the food stamp pro- 
gram over a period of years. The food 
stamp program’s size and scope has 
increased substantially in the 17 years 
since it was created. The original pro- 
gram, enacted in 1964, had as its pur- 
pose a provision of nutritional assistance 
to those who were in real need of such 
assistance. However, since 1964, the cost 
of the program has increased by over 
30,000 percent and has doubled since 
1977. The number of people receiving 
benefits in the program has risen by 
almost 5,000 percent since the program 
began, and this year the estimates are 
over 20 million people will receive food 
8 le 

But the truly unfortunate conse- 
quence of this crushing expansion, 
besides its impact on the taxpayer, is 
the fact that the truly needy are not 
receiving an adequate amount of assist- 
ance, nor are they receiving the type of 
assistance that they require. 

So therefore, Mr. Chairman, I intend 
at the appropriate time to offer an 
amendment in the form of a substitute 
to deal with some of the major problems 
that I see that have accrued within the 


program. 

Problem No. 1: The State governments 
do not have the degree of responsibility 
or flexibility necessary to run efficient 
and effective programs. 

Ever since 1970, when the Federal 
Government assumed total responsibility 
for setting benefit levels and determining 


eligibility, State administrators have 
been deprived of an essential element in 
efficient program administration, namely 
control over their own programs. Fund- 
ing for the current program is 100- 
percent Federal. 

Forced to comply with strict Federal 
standards, the States have lost a requi- 
site degree of responsibility they need 
and have even been penalized for not 
complying with those standards whether 
they were applicable to their particular 
situation or not. 

There have been numerous legislative 
efforts aimed at increasing State respon- 
sibility, but those have been minimal 
and really only apply to one portion of 
the program—fraud control. Conse- 
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quently, these efforts have fallen far 
short of the maximum degree of respon- 
sibility needed. 

The solution to that particular prob- 
lem, it seems to me, is to maximize State 
responsibility. Obviously, the solution is 
to increase the degree of responsibility 
in the form of a block grant program. 
This would maximize responsibility by 
giving the States a finite amount of 
money to run their individual programs. 
That is what this substitute would do. It 
would convert the food stamp program 
into a block grant system beginning on 
October 1, 1981. This would allow the 
States 1 year to set up their own pro- 


grams. 

Until that date, the funding for the 
current fiscal year would be increased to 
$9 billion, a figure which is slightly 
higher than the figure in the committee 
bill, but a figure which I think represents 
the oncoming recession and represents 
the responsible level of funding given the 
standards that are going to be the growth 
in the months ahead. 

Starting October 1, 1981, the fund 
block grant mechanism would be estab- 
lished. This would eliminate much ad- 
ministrative overhead and assure a more 
efficient program. The block grant maxi- 
mizes the incentive for States to run 
tight programs so they could qualify for 
discretionary use of excess funds. States 
would be allowed to use the excess funds 
for increasing benefits in existing hu- 
man service programs. It would do away 
with $500 million that is now being spent 
at the Department of Agriculture to ad- 
minister this program on the Federal 
level. This is a duplicative kind of ad- 
ministration simply because the States 
are already running the program, and we 
would simply give them the responsibility 
that entails that administrative control 
that they now have. Also, I think it ap- 
plies to the agricultural interest across 
the country who have been increasingly 
concerned about the fact that the Agri- 
culture Department is becoming less of 
an Agriculture Department and more of 
a welfare department. This would cut 
back on that responsibility and return 
the program in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment to its original intent, namely, to 
serve agriculture. 

Problem No. 2 in the program: Uni- 
form benefit levels are not reflective of 
variations in regional costs of living. 

Along with giving the States a finite 
amount of money to run their own pro- 
gram, they must be given the authority 
to determine what the benefit level 
should be in their particular eligible 
population areas. 

There are actually two problems with 
the current benefit level formula. Not 
only is the level of assistance often in- 
adequate, but the type of assistance is 
inadequate as well. 

What we would do is give the States 
the authority to determine benefit levels. 
What we would do is say that the States 
could determine the kind of benefit levels 
that apply to their particular situation. 

In addition, we have found that 15 
percent of the money, according to a 
study made in 1973, is used to purchase 
foods of fairly low nutritional value. 
What we are attempting to do in this 
program is to include within it a com- 
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ponent to allow the States to develop 
their own nutritional programs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
WALKER) has expired. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. We are attempting to 
put in nutritional components that would 
speak to particular standards. 

The third problem in the program, 
the federally mandated eligibility stand- 
ards are too loose. 

Even the most conservative estimates 
indicate at least 35 million people are 
eligible for food stamp benefits. Many 
other estimates say it is closer to 60 mil- 
lion people. 

Despite that, the rate of participation 
is particularly disturbing. Approximately 
21 million people will receive food stamps 
this year. A sizable percentage—the ad- 
ministration estimates it at 15 percent— 
are the beneficiaries of fraud, abuse, 
and error. There are simply too many 
people receiving benefits for the Federal 
Government to keep track of it. 

So what we would propose in the block 
grant program is to give the States the 
authority to determine eligibility. By so 
doing, we could eliminate much of the 
abuse that takes place. 

In addition, the program would put 
in a workfare component which would 
give the State the option of establishing 
workfare in their States and thereby put- 
ting eligibility along with the workfare 
component. These are the main compo- 
nents of the substitute. 

Basically, as I say, what it is at- 
tempting to do is create a block grant 
system which will increase eligibility or 
increase the eligibility tightness. It will 
put in a workfare component and also 
a nutritional component. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I would be glad to yield 
to the distinguished chairman. 

Mr. FOLEY. Does the gentleman 
have the endorsement of this program 
by some of the Governors? 

Mr. WALKER. We are attempting 
right now to talk to the National 
Governors Association. We have talked 
to many State officials in the past who 
have indicated a very definite degree of 
willingness to support such a program, 
but I do not have those specific endorse- 
ments at this time. 

Mr. FOLEY. I wonder if the gentle- 
man could tell me if it is his view that 
the States that presently administer the 
program and have error rates would 
not have error rates if they adminis- 
tered the program under his substitute 
amendment? Is it not true that the pres- 
ent program is actually administered by 
the States? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
WALKER) has expired. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 additional minute to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the chairman 
for yielding the time for an answer. 

Absolutely the States do administer 
the program right now, which is the 
reason why we think the $500 million 
of administrative cost at the Federal 
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level is somewhat duplicative. Yes, we 
think under this program it would elimi- 
nate a lot of error and abuse in those 
States, because they would get to keep 
any excess funds where they drop down 
the amount of spending as a result of 
eliminating fraud and abuse, so there 
would be an incentive for them to do it. 
There is no incentive under the present 
program. We are creating an incentive 
to eliminate that. 

Mr. FOLEY. In the bill as reported by 
the committee, there is an incentive 
built into lower error rates by providing 
additional money for the States’ cost of 
administration. That is in the bill. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentleman 
for that explanation. I am aware of 
that, but the important thing about this 
particular provision is the fact that what 
it does is give the States a chance to use 
it in other programs as well, in human 
services programs, so they would have 
far more discretionary use of the money. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona (Mr. Rupp). 

Mr. RUDD. Mr. Chairman, the food 
stamp program is surely one Federal pro- 
gram which cries for fundamental re- 
form. 

The participation levels and cost of 
the program have skyrocketed in recent 
years. Participation in March 1980, was 
21.7 million—1 in every 10 Americans. 
Another 10 million Americans are eligible 
for food stamps under the liberal eligi- 
bility guidelines of current law. 

The fiscal year 1980 level of spending 
for the food stamp program approved 
by the Congress last year was $6.2 billion. 
The Carter administration has already 
requested an additional $2.5 billion which 
is authorized in this bill. 

In its March revisions, the administra- 
tion conceded that an additional $100 
million—above the $2.5 billion—would be 
needed to complete the fiscal year. 

However, the Congressional Budget 
Office's latest estimate is that an addi- 
tional $497 million above the $2.5 billion 
authorized in this bill will be needed in 
order to finance the program through the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1980. 

These additional costs represent a 50- 
percent increase over the appropriations 
voted by the Congress just 1 year ago. 

Additionally, for fiscal year 1981, the 
Congressional Budget Office now esti- 
mates a figure of $10.7 billion, $1 billion 
above the administration’s projected fig- 
ure used in the just-passed budget res- 
olution. 

Obviously, we are going to have a re- 
peat on the familiar administration tune 
of underestimating the cost of the food 
stamp program for fiscal year 1981. 

The most recent increases in costs be- 
cause of additional recipients—a jump 
from 20.2 million in December 1979 to 
21.7 million in March 1980—cannot be 
attributed to either higher food prices 
or increased unemployment. 

The Congressional Budget Office re- 
ports that for the first quarter of 1980 
both figures remained constant. 

Rather, it seems that low and lower- 
middle income families respond to high 
rates of inflation in much the same way 
as higher income families—that is, they 
seek ways to stretch their incomes. 
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The CBO hypothesizes the reason for 
the increases— 

These rapid price increases [in basic non- 
food necessities] have resulted in low and 
lower-middle income families choosing to 
reallocate their limited incomes so as to 
select those commodities which are sub- 
sidized and thereby continue to maintain 
their real purchasing power in the non- 
subsidized goods. Since the elimination of 
the purchase requirement, the food stamp 
program has become more of a direct income 
transfer program, directly substitutable for 
non-food purchases. Hence, the propensity to 
participate in the program increases with 
relatively high rates of inflation in non- 
food, but still basic items. (April 22, 1980, 
memorandum from Congressional Budget 
Office to Senate Budget Committee.) 


Mr. Chairman, it should be empha- 
sized that there is no reason why the 
$6.2 billion appropriation for this pro- 
gram should run out under the crisis at- 
mosphere which prevails today. 

The administration has known since 
last summer that there would be insuffi- 
cient funds to continue the program un- 
less action was taken to reduce the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of misspend- 
ing due to abuse, fraud, and overissu- 
ance of food stamps to the undeserving. 

The Congress passed legislation last 
year which specified that when the Sec- 
retary determined that funds would be 
insufficient to complete the fiscal year, 
he should begin to implement contin- 
gency planning for benefit reductions 
with special consideration for the el- 
derly, physically or mentally handi- 
capped or otherwise disabled. 

Yet the Secretary of Agriculture has 
ignored this law and relied instead on 
appropriations conference report lan- 
guage which he felt gave him leeway to 
continue the program at full steam. 

Congress should not be pushed into a 
crisis atmosphere on food stamp legisla- 
tion. This, too, is a rerun of the past. The 
administration is always pressuring 
Congress for immediate appropriations 
without wanting to allow consideration 
of substantive reforms which would re- 
duce program costs. 

With food stamp spending running 50 
percent above authorized appropria- 
tions, however, it should be obvious that 
significant consideration must be given 
to proposals to reduce these costs and 
more effectively target benefits to those 
most in need. 

For instance, Mr. Chairman, one of 
the most obvious abuses of the current 
food stamp program is that families with 
incomes substantially above the poverty 
line are eligible for food stamps. 

Because eligibility is currently deter- 
mined by net income after subtracting 
a number of deductions, 4-person house- 
holds with incomes well over the food 
stamp poverty line of $8,222 can receive 
food stamps under current law. 

For. instance, a family of four could 
conceivably be earning as much as 
$12,000 to $13,000 yearly and still be eli- 
gible for food stamps. 

Indeed, the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s latest statistics indicate that 13 
percent of all food stamp households had 
gross incomes above the poverty line. 
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When the bill is read for amendment, 
I intend to offer an amendment to re- 
strict eligibility to households with gross 
income below the poverty line, plus a 
provision allowing a 15-percent higher 
gross income limit for those families who 
are working. 

This latter provision will serve as a 
work incentive for families to work their 
way out of poverty. 

This reform measure is essential to 
making this program serve the truly 
needy without unduly assisting those 
families with gross incomes above pov- 
erty at a great expense to the American 
taxpayer. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert 
at this point in the Recorp several charts 
which demonstrate the rapid growth of 
the food stamp program, both in costs 
and participation, as well as information 
indicating the gross income levels which 
households could receive between July 
and December 1980 and still be eligible 
for food stamps. 


Recent monthly food stamp participation 
levels 


[Number of persons, in millions, 
participating] 


Source: Food and Nutrition Service. 
Annual. jood stamp appropriations 
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MAXIMUM EFFECTIVE GROSS INCOME ELIGIBILITY (UNDER 
EXISTING LAW) PERIOD OF JULY TO DECEMBER 1980 


Family size 


1 OMB poverty level with special food stamp escalator, 
? Assumes working household eligible for 20 percent earned 
income credit, $80 standard deduction, $110 dependent care/ 
mets save 35 for mail spans whic as e 
a 
elderly, blind and disabled.) = 2 


Note: Figures verified by Congressional Budget Office. 
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MAXIMUM EFFECTIVE GROSS INCOME ELIGIBILITY (UNDER 
S. 1309 AS REPORTED FROM HOUSE AGRICULTURE) PERIOD 
OF JULY TO DECEMBER 1980 


Family size 


and over 


1 OMB poverty level with special food stamp escalator. 

3 Assumes working household eligible for 20 percent earned 
income credit, $80 standard deduction, $160 dependent care 
deduction; $110 excess shelter deduction. (Does not assume 
deductions for payments above $10 medical expenses which 
are available for elderly, blind and disabled under S. 1309 as 
reported by House Agriculture Committee.) 


Note: Figures verified by Congressional Budget Office, 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as hé may consume to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. RICHMOND). 

Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Chairman, the 
food stamp program is on the brink of a 
funding crisis that could be devastating 
to millions of poor Americans. Unless 
Congress authorizes and appropriates 
additional funds by May 15, just 1 
week from tomorrow, the Secretary of 
Agriculture must legally order the States 
to suspend the program on June 1. As 
responsible public officials, we must avert 
such a disaster. 

I am sure that you and many other 
of our colleagues are asking what has 
caused this funding crisis? The food 
stamp program is in need of additional 
funding primarily because the economy 
has not behaved as was predicted in 1977 
a the current spending ceilings were 
set. 

The fiscal year 1980 and fiscal year 
1981 caps or ceilings, established in 1977, 
are $6,188 billion and $6,236 billion, re- 
spectively. At that time CBO estimated 
food prices would go up 3 to 4 percent a 
year. In reality, food prices increased 22 
percent between 1977 and 1979 and are 
predicted to increase to 46 percent be- 
tween 1977 and 1981. This additional 
inflation in food costs, over the 1977 es- 
timates, is projected to add $1.4 billion 
to the costs of the program for fiscal-year 
soe and add $2 billion for fiscal year 

In 1977, CBO also estimated the unem- 
ployment rate to be under 6 percent for 
fiscal year 1980 and fiscal year 1981. In 
fact, unemployment is now projected to 
rise to 7.2 percent in fiscal year 1980 and 
7.5 percent in fiscal year 1981. For each 
1-percent increase in unemployment, 1.2 
million people are added to the program. 

Food price inflation and higher than 
expected unemployment rates account 
for 81 percent of the committee approved 
bill S. 1309 increases the caps to $8.7 bil- 
lion and $9.7 billion for fiscal year 1980 
and fiscal year 1981, respectively. 

Because earlier economic forecasts 
have proven incorrect, S. 1309 also pro- 
vides an additional 5 percent authoriza- 
tion margin for fiscal year 1980 and 10 
percent for fiscal year 1981 should pro- 
gram costs exceed the new ceilings be- 
cause of higher than expected food price 
inflation and unemployment. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is critical that S. 
1309 be adopted by the House promptly. 
Congress can and must act swiftly to 
head off a disaster that will affect the 
health and well-being of millions of low- 
income Americans. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

O 1940 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we have come 
to the close of this general debate on the 
food stamp bill. Tomorrow we will be 
considering amendments to the bill and 
druing that time the entire House will 
have an opportunity to pass its judg- 
ment. 

In my own view it is critical that the 
House adopt S. 1309 and that we have a 
prompt reconciliation of our views with 
the other body and bring a conference 
report back to the House because, Mr. 
Chairman, there are today over 21 mil- 
lion people who receive the benefits of 
the food stamp program. As I said ear- 
lier, 60 percent of those 21 million are 
children under 18, the disabled, and 
elderly Americans. An overwhelming 
number, 60 percent, are households 
headed by women, and the vast major- 
ity of these are truly poor people. The 
average income is less than $4,000 a 
year. Most of these people are poor or 
dependent upon this program to an ex- 
traordinary extent for the kind of ade- 
quate nutrition that can make the dif- 
ference between a healthy child who is 
able to perform in school and who will 
later be able to productively engage in 
self-employment and self-support, or a 
person perhaps stunted for life by the 
ravages of malnutrition. 

In 1967, Mr. Chairman, a foundation 
sponsored a program of reviewing the 
nutritional character of many hundreds 
of thousands of Americans throughout 
the country. That particular study, spon- 
sored by the Field Foundation, found in 
Appalachia and other parts of the United 
States tragic evidence of the kind of 
nutritional diseases that were thought 
only to exist in Third World countries, 
diseases that were thought to be un- 
known in the United States. They also 
found evidence of seyere privation as 
well as disease. 

That led, in 1969, to one of the finest 
acts, in my judgment, of President 
Nixon's first term, which was the con- 
vening of a White House Conference on 
Hunger in America. It was the determi- 
nation of the Nixon administration, un- 
der President Nixon’s personal initia- 
tives, that we would adopt programs 
that would make hunger in America no 
longer a reality, at least hunger no longer 
a reality because of an inability of any 
family to afford an adequate diet. 

In 1977, 10 years after the original 
study, and in 1978, the Field Foundation 
returned to examine those same areas 
that had been examined 10 years before. 
They found to a remarkable extent a 
complete absence of any kind of nutri- 
tional diseases as had existed only a 
decade before. Their report I think is 
illustrative of some of the successes of 
these programs which need to be com- 
mented upon because there has been so 
much criticism of, in particular, the 
food stamp program. 
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The primary reason for the dramatic 
difference, for the 33-percent decline 
in infant mortality and greater than 
50-percent reduction additionally in in- 
fant deaths from diarrhea, influenza, 
pneumonia, and immaturity, all directly 
related to malnutrition, was the existence 
of and intervention of the food stamp 
program. They stated categorically that 
the food stamp program does more to 
lengthen and strengthen the lives of the 
disabled and disadvantaged Americans 
than any other noncategorical social 
program and is the most valuable health 
dollar spent by the Federal Government. 

This program has had its problems. 
The Committee on Agriculture has 
sought over the years to improve the 
operation of the program and it has 
come before the Congress for reauthor- 
ization. 

The bill we bring to the Congress to- 
day and will tomorrow contains some 
of the most extensive provisions ever 
written in any bill to eliminate fraud, 
abuse, and error. I hope with the 
amendments, which I and other Mem- 
bers will offer, we will be able to shape 
a more effective program. But it is criti- 
cal that we act as soon as possible be- 
cause I do not think any Member of 
this Congress and certainly none of this 
House would believe that the appropri- 
ate way to modify the food stamp pro- 
gram, whatever their criticisms, is just 
to lead to a categorical ending of the 
program for all recipients on the Ist of 
June without any warning, without any 
opportunity for private undertakings to 
fill in for the tremendous impact that 
such a cut would have on the millions 
of poor in the United States. I repeat, 
there are 13 million of them who are 
children under 18, disabled, and elderly 
Americans. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I hope as we con- 
sider the amendments tomorrow we will 
also consider the need to act responsibly 
in continuing this program for those 
millions and millions of Americans who 
increasingly rely on it and who are just- 
ly and properly receiving its benefits. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Pur- 
suant to the rule, the Clerk will now 
read by titles the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute rez- 
ommended by the Committee on Agri- 
culture now printed in the reported bill 
as an original bill for the purpose of 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

8. 1309 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United State of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act may 
be cited as the “Food Stamp Act. Amend- 
ments of 1980". 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman. I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. FOLEY) 
having assumed the Chair, Mr. STEWART, 
Chairman pro tempore of the Committee 
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of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
havmg had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 1309) to increase the fiscal year 
1979 authorization for appropriations for 
the food stamp program, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


PRESIDENT JUDGE JAMES C. 
CRUMLISH 


(Mr, LEDERER, asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 


Mr. LEDERER. Mr. Speaker, the cause 
of justice has been advanced by the 
swearing in of a distinguished Philadel- 
phian, Judge James C. Crumlish, Jr., as 
president judge of the Commonwealth 
Court of Pennsylvania. This key appel- 
late court, which is only a decade old, 
has established itself as a leader in judi- 
cial administrative innovation and has 
issued landmark opinions in such im- 
portant and evolving legal areas as land 
use, governmental regulation, constitu- 
tional and environmental law. 


Judge Crumlish was sworn in as presi- 
dent judge on April 8 by Supreme Court 
Chief Justice Michael J. Eagan. I take 
particular delight in inserting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record comments that 
were made at President Judge Crumlish’s 
induction by John M. Elliott, a senior 
litigating. partner in the prestigious 
Philadelphia law firm of Dilworth, Pax- 
son, & Levy. My family and I 
have known Judge Crumlish’s family for 
the past 50 years. Mr. Elliott’s remarks 
capture the essence of the varied and 
challenging careers of this highly quali- 
fied Philadelphian. 

The Crumlish family has contributed 
significantly to civic and charitable 
causes in Pennsylvania. President Judge 
Crumlish's father, James C. Crumlish, 
Sr., was himself the distinguished presi- 
dent judge of the Philadelphia judiciary 
which included such legal giants as Cur- 
tis Bok, Louis Leventhal, and Gerald 
Flood. I extend my very best wishes to 
President Judge Crumlish his lovely and 
accomplished wife Rosemary, who serves 
as a member of the prestigious Philadel- 
phia Art Commisison, and their family. 

The remarks follow: 

REMARKS OF JOHN M. ELLIOTT 

Emerson said that “All institutions are 
but the lengthened shadow of a single man.“ 
Recently, a distinguished President Judge 
was suddenly and tragically taken from us. 
Today, another eminent Jurist asumes the 
significant burdens of leading this great 
Court which has in a short decade estab- 
lished itself as a national leader in both 
judicial administrative innovation and as a 
meaningful contributor to the development 
of the substantive law of this commonwealth 
in such vital and evolving areas as the en- 
vironment, land use, constitutional matters, 
and governmental regulations. 

President Judge James C. Crumlish, Jr., 
loves Pennsylvanis and the law deeply. While 
he has already served this Commonwealth 
unstintingly, Jim Crumlish’s elevation to 
Pregident Judge of this distinguished Court 
enhances his opportunity for further effec- 
tive public service. 

President Judge Crumlish’s incisive mind 
and vital spirit will place disputes in proper 
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context and seek guidance for the future 
through a patient poset of the present 
and a wise reading of the past. 

Fortunately, the acorn doesn’t fall far 
from the oak. Jim Crumlish’s humane quali- 
ties of mind and spirit were not produced 
in a vacuum. Like his father, the late re- 
spected James C. Crumlish, Sr., of Common 
Pleas No. 7, President Judge Crumlish draws 
strength from the eternal values of family, 
church, community and service to his fel- 
low man. 

Perhaps the spirit which has already 
nourished Jim and Rosemary Crumlish 
through a challenging variety of careers 
as private attorney; decorated World War 
II officer; Philadelphia's highest ranking law 
enforcement officia]; and Judge of the highly 
respected Commonwealth Court is best cap- 
tured in a 1957 speech by President John F. 
Kennedy who observed: 

“All of us of Irish descent are bound to- 
gether by the ties that come from a com- 
mon experience; experience which exists in 
memories and in legend, but which is real 
enough to those who possess it. And thus 
whether we live in Cork or in Boston, in 
Philadelphia or in New York, we are all 
members of a great family which is linked 
together by that strongest of chains—«e 
common past. It is strange to think that 
the wellspring from which this great frater- 
nal empire has sprung is but a small island 
in the far Atlantic with a population only 
a fraction of the size of Pennsylvania. But 
this is the source, and it is the green and 
misty island to the east that we honor here 
tonight—honoring it particularly for its de- 
votion to human liberty.” 

The Irish were not the only race to dis- 
play extraordinary devotion to liberty, or 
the only people to struggle unceasingly for 
their national independence. But the special 
contribution of the Irish, and I believe 
the emerald thread that runs throughout 
the tapestry of Jim Crumlish—has been the 
constancy, the character, the faith they dis- 
played through centuries-of oppression when 
they were denied even the most rudimentary 
1 and civil rights. 

“common experience” has imbued 
8 Judge Crumlish with what Camus 
called a “sense of injustice’—an instinct 
to help, to heal, to cut through legal per- 
sifiage and reach the essence of the human 
issues inextricably woven into legal disputes. 

Jim Crumlish possesses the Claasic Ba- 
conian qualities of a leader which were ar- 
ticulated by John Buchan in his immortal 
Pilgrim's Way: 

“He is a full man from wide reading and 
much thought seasoned by experience; an 
exact man from his scrupulous logic; and 
a ready man from his native wit—and above 
all, he always manifests a friendly warmth 
which makes it good for a diversity of man- 
kind to stand with him. 

“He never dogmatizes; his sharp dialectic 
makes him a pricker of bubbles; he has the 
gift of felicitous and apt phrase; his humor— 
though irony and satire are among his for- 
midable weapons—is for the most part 
tolerant, with a sophisticated humanity 
about it. Most importantly, he has an acute 
sense of proportion and a disdain for pre- 
tense and posturing.” 

In today’s world of rapid change and 
challenge, these values of abilities are sorely 
needed. Today is a happy and tonic day 
for Pennsylvania. 

President Judge Crumlish, we all wish you 
and your distinguished colleagues continued 
success. 


CALIFORNIA FAMILY CHOICE INITI- 
ATIVE OFFERS HOPE FOR PAR- 
ENTS EVERYWHERE 


(Mr. ASHBROOK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, every 
now and then the beneficiaries of giant 
bureaucracies let their guard down for 
a brief but revealing moment and dis- 
close the motives behind their activities. 
Such an episode came last spring when 
the Association of California School Ad- 
ministrators commented on a referen- 
dum proposal for “family choice” in edu- 
cation which two Berkeley law professors 
hope to make the proposition 13 of 1980. 
In a special report to their members, the 
school administrators said: 

“Parent choice” proceeds from the belief 
that the purpose of education is to provide 
individual students with an education, In 
fact, educating the individual is but a means 
to the true end of education, which is to 
create a viable social order to which individ- 
uals contribute and by which they are sus- 
tained. “Family choice” is, therefore, basically 
selfish and anti-social in that it focuses on 
the “wants” of a single family rather than 
the needs of society. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish the educrats of 
Washington—the Pat Harrises and Joe 
Califanos and Mary Berrys—would be as 
candid as this when they appear before 
our committees to talk about Federal 
education policy. If they would simply 
admit that the main interest of big gov- 
ernment is in social and political manip- 
ulation, not in individual academic ex- 
cellence, we could save ourselves a lot of 
time and trouble. When well-meaning 
congressional liberals vote for bigger and 
flashier education programs, I think it 
is in the hope that they will be helping 
kids to become more competent in verbal 
and mathematical skills, better informed 
about literature and history, more able 
to think and act for themselves. But for 
educrats like the California school ad- 
ministrators, these goals are secondary 
to their coercive ideological agenda. The 
very word “education” has a different 
meaning for the school establishment 
than for the rest of us. 

Given their premises, the California 
authorities are right to fear the “family 
choice” proposal. Authored by Berkeley 
professors John Coons and Stephen 
Sugarman, the family choice initiative 
would cut through the Gordian knot of 
bureaucratic monopoly to entrust basic 
decisionmaking to people whose intimate 
knowledge and long-term commitment 
to children no public agency can ever 
rival: parents. It has the daring sim- 
plicity of all real reforms: subsidizing in- 
dividuals instead of institutions. 

The Coons-Sugarman plan would pro- 
vide State-financed scholarship certifi- 
cates to families with school-age chil- 
dren. These families could then “spend” 
their certificates at whatever schools 
they might choose: public or private, re- 
ligious or secular, specialized or conven- 
tional. I have long been a supporter of 
this type of educational voucher or 
parental choice system. By creating a 
competitive market in education, this 
system would guarantee increased re- 
sponsiveness, variety, and efficiency. For 
the first time in the history of Californa’s 
public schools, every teacher would have 
the morale-bracing satisfaction of know- 
ing that every child in his class was there 
as a result of positive choice rather than 
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geographic accident. For the first time, 
parents and children would know that 
they could seek a school more suitable to 
their particular needs without having to 
move to a new—and probably more ex- 
pensive—neighborhood. 

Opponents of family choice claim that 
such educational decisions are too im- 
portant and too complicated to be left to 
anyone but professionals. But surely 
these decisions are not any more complex 
than decisions about health care; and 
yet we allow patients—even if they are 
subsidized through medicare or medi- 
caid—to choose their own doctors and 
hospitals. When we allow people to re- 
tain this basic control over their own 
and their children’s bodies, why should 
we insist that the State control their 
minds? 

In the long run, the Coons-Sugarman 
plan would mesh beautifully with Fed- 
eral legislation to abolish the dozens of 
categorical education programs admin- 
istered from Washington and to replace 
them with block grants for the States to 
spend as they see fit. For example, a 
State could use its Federal education 
money to finance extra-value certificates 
for the parents of handicapped or dis- 
advantaged children. I introduced such 
legislation last year in the form of a 
substitute amendment to the reauthori- 
zation of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. The Coons-Sugarman 
initiative fortifies my confidence that 
this kind of radical decentralization is 
the wave of the future, not just in Cali- 
fornia, but across the Nation. 


CURTAILMENT OF GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING PRACTICES NECESSARY 


(Mr. ADDABBO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
sat through this debate on the budget bill 
with a growing sense of dread. I under- 
stand the fears of the Members that 
Government spending practices need to 
be curtailed so that we do not contribute 
to the very inflation we are trying to 
end. I understand as well the attraction 
of a balanced budget because a balanced 
budget is at least a symbol that the Gov- 
ernment is acting to stem deficit spend- 
ing. I understand as well the calls for a 
strong national defense. International 
events have confused and frightened our 
citizens over the last year or so, and in 
periods of uncertainty, it is better to be 
well defended against potential enemies 
than not to be. 

But I am convinced we are making 
serious mistakes here on this floor, all in 
the name of prudence. I am convinced 
that when we begin to ignore the legiti- 
mate needs of our people, as many are do- 
ing with almost every vote that has been 
taken in recent weeks, then this Con- 
gress is out of touch with the American 
people and is out of touch with the needs 
of this Nation. 

As we talk about the values of a bal- 
anced budget, we see unemployment edg- 
ing ever closer to double digits once 
more. The construction industry, the 
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automobiie industry, the tourist indus- 
try, the steel industry—I could go on and 
on, but the point is that in depressed in- 
dustries, people are being laid off and 
there is no real expectation that they will 
be back to work soon. These are not wel- 
fare cheats that some in this. House like 
to talk about so much; these are hard- 
working American families with mort- 
gages to pay, children to feed and no 
money coming in. Are we in this Con- 
gress going to ignore the plight of these 
people? 

We have senior citizens, the ill, the dis- 
abled, the handicapped people in this 
country who cannot fend for themselves 
in a time of rising costs. Do we ignore 
these legitimate needs? We have millions 
of children in schools around the Nation 
who require a decent education so that 
they someday will have the knowledge 
that will allow them to become taxpayers. 
Do we shortchange the schools and doom 
a goodly percentage of children to a 
second-class life? We have hospitals in 
trouble all across the country because it 
costs them more to treat patients than 
Federal programs reimburse them. Do we 
want them to stop treating illness? 
Should they blithely carry on to bank- 
ruptey? 

We have told city and State govern- 
ments that we want Americans to use 
mass transit facilities, but we cut back on 
Federal dollars for mass transit pro- 
grams in the very areas where the prob- 
lem is most acute. We collect Federal tax 
dollars from all of the 50 States with a 
vengeance and turn around and provide 
most of the Federal spending to a hand- 
ful of States, begrudging money that 
must be spent in the others. The North- 
east and Midwest States number among 
them States that are near extremis, and 
in the name of budget cutting we end 
State revenue sharing. 

We tell cities we want them to spend 
money prudently, yet we urge them to 
adopt programs that spend more local 
dollars than Federal dollars. Now, we are 
on the verge of ending the Federal par- 
ticipation in these programs. 

We know that on the streets of this 
Nation, drug abuse is a growing problem. 
Our answer to that is to cut back on Fed- 
eral Customs Service inspectors whose 
presence tends to stem the supply of il- 
licit narcotics to our shores. 

I could go on and on, but I see no rea- 
son to do so. The problems of this coun- 
try are apparent to all of us. Inflation is 
a problem. So is unemployment. So is 
industrial capacity and the ability of our 
businesses to compete equally with for- 
eign firms. We are overregulated in 
areas and underregulated in others. Our 
Federal programs sometimes work and 
sometimes they are senseless and ought 
to be ended. 

But what scares me most of all is that 
we in the Congress are not moving force- 
fully to meet these challenges. We are 
responding to fear and mob passion, and 
we are putting ourselves into a bind 
where we simply will not have the capa- 
bility to do what needs to be done in the 
months ahead to help our people when 
they cannot help themselves. We are 
placing our emphasis on a balance sheet 
rather than on human needs, and it is 
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my belief that our foolishness will have 
to be paid for with very real human suf- 
fering. I believe that a year from now— 
or sooner—we are going to have to undo 
all of the damage we are doing presently 
to domestic programs. By then, for so 
many of our citizens, it is going to be too 
late. 


ABUSE OF THE FUEL ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 


(Mr. STANGELAND asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. STANGELAND. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the last few days we have discussed 
the need for reducing the growth in 
Federal spending and balancing the 
Federal budget and, ultimately, cutting 
the taxes of every working American. It 
can be done, but we have to weed out 
the waste and abuses that are currently 
taking place in the bureaucratic arm of 
the Federal Government. 

I recently learned of a situation in the 
Seventh District of Minnesota, which I 
find appalling and distasteful, and I 
think it points out that changes must be 
made in governmental operation if we 
are to balance the budget and begin 
working for the people instead of against 
them. 

The problem I discovered is with the 
fuel assistance program. One subsidized 
housing unit in my district currently 
is receiving rental subsidy from the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. What this means is that 
the people who reside in this apartment 
building only pay 25 percent of their 
income as rent to live there and the 
Federal Government picks up the 
remaining portion of the rental price, 
including what is tacked on for the cost 
of utilities. In this type of rental sub- 
sidy unit, the price the renter pays 
remains 25 percent of his or her income, 
regardless of the overall rental charged 
by the owner. In other words, the owner 
can raise the price, but the charge to 
the renter would stay the same unless 
their income increases. 

Now, I find the crisis assistance pro- 
gram is soliciting applications from 
residents of this subsidy unit for the 
fuel assistance program so as to pay for 
the increase in fuel prices accrued. 
This, my friends, is preposterous and 
blatantly in violation of the intent of 
this Congress in providing fuel assist- 
ance. These renters are already being 
subsidized for the increase in fuel costs 
because they participate in this HUD 
program and the crisis assistance pro- 
gram, on top of what they already 
receive, is trying to hand out additional 
funds which could be used by other 
people who truly need fuel assistance. It 
appears these CAP agencies are trying 
to give excessive money away—money 
that was not needed because of a 
comparatively mild winter. 

In this instance, the CAP organization 
wrote an $11,000 check to the apartment 
owner and, in turn, he wrote checks to 
the renters because he had already re- 
ceived compensation from HUD for in- 
creased fuel prices. 
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This is truly a waste of taxpayer dol- 
lars and the inefficiency of the operation 
of this program is robbing from the truly 
needy by throwing away funds which 
could be used constructively. If we have 
to find ways to spend the money, then 
the program must be restructured. We 
cannot operate a government which per- 
mits and continues to allow this wasteful 
Government spending. 


Congress unwillingness, as was demon- 
strated Tuesday in the vote on the Latta 
amendment, to control unnecessary 
spending such as this is deplorable and 
I think we owe the taxpayers of this 
Nation an apology. They struggle to make 
a dollar just to survive and pay their 
taxes and all we do is squander what 
is turned into the Treasury. 

Congress must assume an oversight 
role and take the necessary initiatives to 
insure that Federal programs are oper- 
ated as intended and that the people who 
are supposed to benefit actually receive 
what is coming to them. 


1950 


A BALANCED BUDGET ONLY ON 
PAPER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. Grapison) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GRADISON. Mr. Speaker, today 
the House approved, what has been 
widely billed as a balanced budget for 
next year after rejecting a number of 
alternatives—each of them said to be 


balanced as well. I am disturbed by the 
possibility that the public may conclude 
that the budget will indeed be balanced. 
There is room for considerable modesty 
by us all in claiming that the Congress 
has changed its ways and now has 


brought the United States into the 
promised land of balanced budgets. 

Much as we need a balanced budget— 
and need it now—it seems doubtful in- 
deed that the budget will be balanced in 
light of the severe recession now under- 
way and the resulting rise in unem- 
ployment. 

As an example the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce now estimates the budget for 
next year—instead of being balanced— 
will instead be $43 billion in deficit. No 
doubt other estimates will follow in the 
weeks and months ahead. My impression 
is that the business and financial mar- 
kets will not be surprised by a deficit 
next year, much as they hope it will be 
held to a minimum. 

But the general public could be in for 
a rude shock if the President and Con- 
gress—running for reelection—claim 
victory in the battle for a balanced 
budget, and then it turns out that a 
deficit in the tens of billions of dollars 
is the actual result. This could easily 
cause yet another loss of confidence in 
the Government and further question- 
ing of the trustworthiness of elected 
officials. And it could easily reignite in- 
flation by giving the public the impres- 
sion that the Congress—while talking 
about budget restraint—is not really 
doing anything about it. 

Basically we have balanced the budget 
on paper—but on paper only. The budget 
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assumes far better economic conditions 
than appear likely. The budget assumes 
that Congress will increase revenues 
and cut spending in ways which at best 
are hope—not reality—at this time. And 
the budget assumes that the Congress 

and the President will not indulge in a 

last-minute preelection spending binge. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the new budg- 
et estimates of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce appear at this point in the 
RECORD. 

House Dara ON Bupcer “TOTALLY IRRELE- 
VANT,” CHAMBER ECONOMIST SAYS, PREDICT- 
ING REAL GNP DECLINE IN 1981 

[Graphs not printed in the RECORD] 

WasHıncTON, April 30.—The leading indi- 
cators index for March released today de- 
clined for the seventh time in the last nine 
months, affirming that a recession is under- 
way, said Dr. Richard W. Rahn, vice presi- 
dent and chief economist of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. He continued: 

Today's ongoing House floor debate about 
a high tax, high spending, balanced budget 
(House Concurrent Resolution 307, the 
‘Giaimo’ bill) has been made totally irrele- 
vant as the economy slides rapidly into re- 
cession, The Budget Committee bill proposing 
a $96 billion increase in taxes is based upon 
now totally unrealistic economic assump- 
tions, but House Budget Committee members 
seem unaware of this.” 

The Committee’s bill (H. Res. 307) as- 
sumes that unemployment will be at 7.3 
percent in the last quarter of 1980 and will 
average 7.5 percent in 1981. According to 
the U.S. Chamber’s latest forecast, unem- 
ployment will be at 7.8 percent at the end 
of this year and will average 9 percent 
through 1981. The Budget Committee's bill 
assumes that 1981 real Gross National Pro- 
duct (GNP) will be 1.1 percent higher than 
in 1980; the Chamber now forecasts that 
real GNP will decline 0.1 percent in the same 
period. The H. Res. 307 Committee report 
assumes a “mild recession in 1980, followed 
by a modest recovery in 1981.” A more realis- 
tic forecast calls for a deeper recession, 
the Chamber contends. 

This new information on the economy im- 
plies that while the House debates a First 
Concurrent Resolution with a $2 billion sur- 
plus for Fiscal 1981, it is more reasonable 
to expect a $42 billion deficit for that period, 
prompting the Chamber economist to con- 
clude: 

“It is clear that we are facing a deep 
recession which will do little to mitigate 
inflationary pressures. Therefore, it is time 
for the Congress and the Administration to 
make major changes in fiscal policy which 
will get to the heart of our inflation problem 
by removing the impediments to economic 
growth. To reduce the suffering which will 
result from the recession and to begin the 
renewal of economic growth, federal spend- 
ing growth needs to be cut and a major tax 
cut needs to be enacted in order to spur 
employment, saving and investment.” 

THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF A BALANCED BUDGET FOR 

FY 1981 

As the U.S. economy moves into the bot- 
tom of recession in 1981, unemployment will 
continue to rise and will peak around 9 per- 
cent. 

GNP for 1981 will show no growth in real 
terms and will be at about the same level 
as 1980. 

As a result, government expenditure and 
the deficit will be greater by FY 1981 than 
FY 1980. No balanced budget will be possible. 


BUDGETING FoR ECONOMIC GROWTH 


It's budget resolution time again on Capi- 
tol Hill, with the budget committees and 
legislators laying out an economic blueprint 
for the coming year. We hope they can pay 
some attention to the ideas now percolat- 
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ing through the economics profession, which 
were especially notable at an important con- 
ference last weekend at Harvard University. 

We express this hope without much faith, 
for as House debate opens on a budget reso- 
lution a familiar ritual seems to be develop- 
ing. The Budget Committee is promising a 
balanced budget for FY 1981, based largely 
on a growth in tax revenues of almost $100 
billion. And even this balance is not likely 
to outlast the First Budget Resolution. 

To see why, consider the fate of the 1980 
budget. The Second Budget Resolution for 
FY 1980 was passed last autumn to govern 
the fiscal year from October 1979 to Octo- 
ber 1980. Yet here we are seven months into 
the fiscal year, and the House is busy at 
work on third and fourth budget resolutions 
for 1980. The third resolution, known as the 
revision of the budget, ups spending more 
than $19 billion, raising the official deficit 
to $38.2 billion. The fourth resolution, known 
as the Giaimo amendment, kicks in another 
$4.6 billion and raises the deficit to $42.8 
billion. After the House gets through packing 
the spending into the 1980 budget, it will 
then balance the budget for the First Budget 
Resolution FY 1981. 

House Republicans, foreseeing the inevita- 
ble growth in spending over the year, want 
to start from a lower level. And they want 
a cut in tax rates to protect real income 
from the rising tax burden. Their substitute 
budget resolution increases defense spend- 
ing by $4.5 billion, holds the growth in overall 
spending $14 billion below the Budget Com- 
mittee version, allows for both accelerated 
depreciation and a 10 percent cut in personal 
income tax rates and still balances the 
budget. 

Without getting into specifics, the general 
direction sketched by the Republican substi- 
tute corresponds to the thinking of the con- 
ference on American competitiveness spon- 
sored by Harvard, the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on International Trade led by Senators 
Ribicoff and Roth, and the New York Stock 
Exchange. American competitiveness and 
productivity, ran the consensus, can only be 
restored by basing economic policy in the 
1980s on supply-side economies. 
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The participants —an influential group of 
congressional, business, labor and academic 
leaders—felt that a tax cut targeted on the 
supply side of the economy and effective in 
1981 is not inconsistent with a balanced 
budget. The conference’s task force on pro- 
ductivity, employment and standard of liv- 
ing, chaired by Rep. Jim Jones, felt that the 
need to encourage investment is so pressing 
that “a tax cut should take precedence over 
a balanced budget,” which is a way of say- 
ing that if Congress doesn't want a deficit 
it can cut spending. 

Overall the conference recommended ag- 
gregate tax reductions over the 1981-83 pe- 
riod of about $100 billion in gross revenues 
(without feedbacks) split evenly between in- 
dividual and business reductions. Steve En- 
tin of the Joint Economic Committee staff 
pointed out that even a cut of this size was 
peanuts compared to an approximate $340 
billion growth in tax revenues projected over 
the same period. 


Senator Ribicoff told the conference that 
“increasing productivity is good for every 
segment of society”—thus casting aside divi- 
sive debate about who benefits from tax cuts. 

Senator Lloyd Bentsen made it clear that 
it is our competitors who benefit from the 
high and rising U.S. tax burden. As a result 
of bad tax policy, “We are asking the Ameri- 
can worker to do tomorrow's job with yester- 
day’s tools.” Pulled down by lagging produc- 
tivity, we are becoming “an also-ran in the 
race for economic opportunity.” 

Otto Eckstein of Data Resources, Inc. re- 
ported that growth in the personal income 
tax burden had driven 2 million people out 
of the work force and that the lack of a sup- 
ply-side policy during the last 8 years had 
increased the core rate of inflation. Martin 
Feldstein of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research said that the tax burden on non- 
financial corporate income was one-third 
higher today than during the 1960s. 

As Dean Henry Rosovsky told the confer- 
ence, becoming less competitive is the symp- 
tom of a serious national disease. If recog- 
nized and treated in time, it can be cured. 
This week the House could take the first 
steps toward a cure by pushing to reduce the 
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growth in the tax burden, in terms of both 
government spending and tax rates. The 
House can put American productivity on the 
road to recovery by adopting the substitute 
to the Budget Committee's First Budget Res- 
olution for FY 1981. As the conference dem- 
onstrated, there's ample support for the 
treatment. 


U.S. CHAMBER FORECAST 


Outlook.—Recession will develop faster 
than either Administration forecasts or our 
baseline forecast made in January, and it 
will be deeper than most major forecasting 
services are predicting. The quickening pace 
of the recession reflects our judgment that 
the small business sector faces much worse 
economic conditions than are currently 
showing up in government statistics. Second, 
our Consumer Opinion Survey for May, 
1980, shows a substantial weakening of in- 
tentions to buy right now compared with a 
year ago. As a result of these two factors, 
unemployment will accelerate in the second 
quarter to 6.9 percent and to 7.5 percent in 
the third quarter. For 1980 unemployment 
will average 7.1 percent. For 1981 it will 
average 9 percent. 


KEY ASSUMPTIONS ON FISCAL POLICY 
(UNIFIED BUDGET) 

Spending.—A budget figure of $612 billion 
is assumed for FY 1981. This corresponds 
closely to the administration's revised budg- 
etary proposal and also to H. Con. Res. 307. 
Because of the recession, however, actual 
expenditures are forecast to be $651 billion 
for FY 1981. This reflects added transfer 
payments, the so-called “automatic stabi- 
lizers”, as well as added fiscal stimulus 
applied throughout FY 1981. Receipts are 
forecast to be $608 billion during the same 
period, so that our expectation is for a $43 
billion deficit for FY 1981. 

Receipts.—A July 1981 tax cut is assumed 
in our forecast. The $30 billion cut is di- 
vided between individual income tax reduc- 
tions ($18 billion) and a variety of tax cuts 
for business ($12 billion). Windfall profits 
taxes and the Administration's oil import 
tariff are also incorporated. 
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1 Annual figures are fiscal year numbers. 
Source: U.S, Chamber of Commerce, Forecast Center. 


Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Stockman). 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s yielding, and I want to com- 
mend him for this effort. 

It is unfortunate that so soon on the 
heels of passing this first balanced budget 
resolution in the history of the entire 
budget process, we have to be taking out 
this special order to call attention to the 
fact that the results we will see from 
both prediction and experience over the 
next year are likely to differ dramatically 
from the expectations that were gener- 
ated here today, but I have to conclude 
that despite all the hard work and good 
faith-effort that was made in the last 
10 2 we have fallen far short of the 
task. 

We were told many times during the 
debate this week and last week that we 
have a $2.5 billion surplus program tar- 
geted for next year, and that beyond 
that we have a $10 or $11 billion cush- 
ion in the form of the oil import fee that 
has not yet been committed. But I would 
suggest this afternoon that if we analyze 
the economic reports and the evidence 
that has accumulated in the last 2 or 3 
weeks, we will realize that all of that is 
entirely illusory. The economy is deteri- 
orating so rapidly that many of the fore- 
casts on which the committee delibera- 
tions of March were based, and on which 
the discussions this week were based, are 
going to prove to be far off the mark. I 
think we will find that within a month 
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when new estimates are made as to what 
the real revenue levels are and what the 
real outlay levels are, implied in the pol- 
icies in this budget on both the tax side 
and the spending side, in light of new 
forecasts of economic performance next 
year, that we are going to see a very large 
deficit looming before us once again. 

It seems to me that we can expect 
nothing less than the spending of $625 
billion or $630 billion next year, not $612 
billion as many of the automatic stabi- 
lizers, so-called, kick in. I think we have 
to recognize that the revenue figures in 
this budget are highly illusory. Some of 
the legislative revenue changes will not 
materialize, thank goodness, but much 
of the revenue generated by an assumed 
level of economic activity and employ- 
ment will not appear as well. 

The other point that I think needs to 
be made today is that if it is true that 
the numbers that we have before us are 
entirely illusory and that this budget is 
far from balanced, what was the real 
purpose of the exercise that we went 
through today and in previous days? I 
would like to suggest for the record, if 
nothing else, what we have succeeded in 
doing today is not passing a meaningful 
policy for next year that can offer some 
hope of restoring prosperity and restor- 
ing opportunity for the American people. 
Fiscal policy will be formulated over the 
summer and the fall. It will be in re- 
sponse to far different conditions. 

What we have done here in terms of 
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both numbers and policies is irrelevant 
for 1981. But what we have done is ratify 
a policy for 1980 that has been disastrous 
because by including the third resolution 
in the final bill that we passed today and 
in upping the spending ceiling once again 
and permitting the total overrun during 
fiscal year 1980 to reach the staggering 
sum of $40 billion over what we planned 
and budgeted last spring at this very 
time for fiscal year 1980, by permitting 
the deficit to widen enormously from a 
level of the midtwenties to more than 
$45 billion this year, this Congress in a 
sense has acquiesced and has adopted 
policies which are the primary cause of 
the recession that is causing so much 
distress in the country today and will 
probably get worse in the months ahead. 
So the important thing that we have 
done here is not to adopt a constructive, 
helpful, hopeful policy for 1981; the im- 
portant thing that we have done is ratify 
a disastrous policy for 1980. 

It suggests to me that we have a way 
to go before this budget process can be- 
come a meaningful instrument or tool to 
bring about an economic program for 
this country that will tap the resources, 
that will tap the capacity of our economy 
to once again experience the kind of 
prosperity and opportunity that the 
American people want. 

But more importantly than anything 
else, we have set a terrible precedent 
here. Not only have we misled the public, 

but we have misled ourselves by think- 
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ing that a paper balance of the budgetary 
resolution, achieved almost entirely by 
increasing revenues and raising the tax- 
rate burden on the economy, constitutes 
a viable fiscal policy and the fulfillment 
of a constructive objective. It does not, 
and that is what we have done here 
today. It has been sadly deficient. 

So I again want to express my support 
for the basic points that the gentleman 
has been raising and suggest that within 
a very short period of time, perhaps a 
few days or even weeks, we will find that 
this balanced budget resolution, which 
will receive properly bold headlines to- 
morrow, will have been as shortlived as 
the WIN buttons that appeared in Sep- 
tember 1974. What we have to do now is 
start again and see whether we can for- 
mulate some policies that really address 
the real needs of our country and the 
conditions that we actually face in the 
economy today. 

I appreciate the gentleman’s yielding. 

Mr. GRADISON. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s comments. Certainly the expe- 
rience in dealing with this budget sug- 
gests that we need to review budget pol- 
icy in much longer terms than just a year 
in time and, indeed, that many of the 
economic difficulties that we are facing 
today are the result of distortions built 
into the economy which were a direct 
result and a result that could have been 
anticipated from the fiscal policies car- 
ried out by this Government in recent 
years. 

Certainly the extravagant Federal bor- 
rowing for both on-budget and off-budg- 
et items has resulted in great pressure on 
the financial markets during the peak of 
the boom and has raised interest rates, 
and it has certainly been a direct cause 
of a great deal of the unemployment and 
suffering facing people in the housing 
and auto industries, among others. It is a 
pity in view of this experience which 
is so recent, indeed, which is causing 
pain to many of our citizens at this very 
time, that we are not taking a longer 
and more realistic view of our proper role 
in setting sound fiscal policies for the 
years ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. GINGRICH). 
2000 

Mr. GINGRICH. I want to commend 
my colleague from Ohio for holding this 
particular special order. Approximately 
6 months from now we will be at judg- 
ment day in terms of the national elec- 
tions and I think it will make interest- 
ing reading in late October and early 
November to come back and read today’s 
Record and look at the promises of the 
majority and the things that were said 
about the budget and the things that are 
being said in this special order, and look 
at the reality of the situation we will 
then be in. 

I wanted to draw out a couple of spe- 
cific examples of why I feel that the 
debate today and over the last 2 weeks 
has really done a great disservice to this 
country. 

In a free society, words are terrib 
important because they are the oni 
measure people have of what to expect. 
When words are deliberately misused or 
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are used in ways which lead people to 
expect things that will not happen, they 
degrade and decay the whole process of 
trust which is the basis of our society. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
about a balanced budget which is frankly 
nonsense. This budget is not going to be 
balanced. I know of no one who in pri- 
vate thinks it is. It is in fact a paper 
promise. 

Let me give a few examples of why 
it is not going to be balanced. The eight- 
tenths of 1-percent rise in joblessness 
during April was the largest 1-month 
rise since January 1975. As a specific 
facet of the decline in the economy, the 
economists for the National Association 
of Homebuilders projected a 1-million- 
unit drop in housing starts will mean a 
loss of $125 million in economic activity, 
1.6 million jobs, $27.5 billion in wages, 
and anywhere from $11 to $14 billion 
in taxes at the Federal, State, and local 
levels. 

The current projections are that only 
half as many houses will be started in 
1980 as were started in 1978. 

In one State, Wyoming, in the forest 
products industry alone there is 70 per- 
cent unemployment already and we have 
not felt the bottom. 

The Christian Science Monitor on 
May 5 said: 

Americans appear to have lost their chance 
of balancing the budget for the first time in 
12 years, although President Carter still pays 
lip service to that concept. With unemploy- 
ment rising swiftly and recession deepening 
over the land, Federal tax revenues will 
shrink and spending will grow. 


It would have been comforting had 
this House been honest and straightfor- 
ward and said, “Yes, we know what the 
recession is going to do, we know that 
in fact the budget is not going to be bal- 
anced, we know that in fact we face real 
problems.” 


Forbes, on May 12 said and I quote: 

The recession of 1973-75 was the worst 
economic slump since World War II. A couple 
of important numbers published in mid- 
April support the view that the recession 
now under way is likely to be deeper and 
more prolonged than the last one. 


Forbes goes on at a later point to say: 
A slump in the production of business 
equipment has consistently preceded a de- 
cline in a much broader sector of the econ- 
omy—spending on new plant and equipment. 


In other words, the multipliers are 
starting, the dominoes are beginning to 
fall and as each industry decays it then 
carries other industries with it. 


Business Week on May 5 said: 

Given the speed with which the recession 
is developing, President Carter’s new policy 
of economic restraint, announced on March 
14 is already in jeopardy. It may well rival 
former President Ford’s Whip Inflation Now 
program as the shortest-lived economic pol- 
icy in memory. If the current downturn is 
on a track parallel to that of the last time 
around, the jobless rate could be approach- 
ing 8 percent sometime this summer—well 
above the projections of the administration. 


Now, the point I would make is that 
these are not irresponsible partisan 
statements, there are not casual political 
comments. The best outside observers in 
this country fully expect a severe re- 
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cession, a deep contraction, increasing 
unemployment and it is in fact a direct 
result of Government policy. 

My last quote is Van Doorn Ooms, the 
Chief Economist of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget who said: 

We have been forecasting a recession’s de- 
velopment since last July, and it is rather 
nice to be finally getting it. 


I suspect that there are a lot of people 
who are getting laid off, who are getting 
unemployment or who are getting bank- 
rupt who would not necessarily agree 
with “it is rather nice to be finally get- 
ting it.” 

The thing I would like to say to my 
colleague, and the reason I think this 
special order is so important, we are 
talking about more than jobs, we are 
talking about more than inflation, we are 
talking about more than just a need to 
turn the tide and begin programs and 
policies that will lead to real prosperity, 
to real growth, to new factories, to new 
development. 

We are also, I think, faced with the 
most severe undetermining of political 
credibility since the beginning of the 
depression. The American people are 
being told daily that help is on the way 
and yet the truth is that this budget 
does not offer help, it does not offer hope, 
it will in fact by massively raising 
government tax revenues increase the 
government’s share of the economy, 
increase the depth of the recession, 
increase the amount of unemployment, 
increase the pain in the cutting of real 
take home pay. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to close by thank- 
ing my colleague for giving us the chance 
to look at the real situation as opposed 
to the sort of fantasies that were bandied 
about during the debate. 

Mr. GRADISON. Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly want to thank the gentleman for 
measure of the bankruptcy of the ideas 
of economic growth that have been 
sold to the American public in recent 
years. We were told that the only way to 
deal effectively with inflation is to bring 
on the suffering of a recession into which 
we are now entering. There are clearly 
better ways and I am not at all clearly 
convinced that the budget debate and 
the budget policies that resulted in final 
action today in the House on the House 
version of the budget resolution indicate 
the wise course for us to follow in trying 
to bring about reasonable economic 
growth and reasonable stable prices in 
the long run. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN 
BRADEMAS, “THE 1980 MEETING 
ON THE ARTS,” METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Forp) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
earlier this week completed work on 
the House of Representatives legisla- 
tion continuing the authorizations of 
the National Endowment for the Arts, 
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National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties and Institute of Museum Services 
as well as amending the Arts and Arti- 
facts Indemnity Act. 

These measures, Mr. Speaker, consti- 
tute the major Federal programs in sup- 
port of cultural activities in our country, 
and I am hopeful that the full House 
will mirror the overwhelming bipartisan 
support each of these programs received 
in our committee. 

Prior to this committee action, the 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Educa- 
tion conducted 8 days of hearings on 
these programs in Washington and 
throughout the country. In the course of 
these hearings, we heard about many 
of the exciting activities taking place 
around the country as well as about the 
problems facing those who support the 
arts and other cultural activities. 

Our colleague on the committee and 
the distinguished majority whip, the 
Honorable JoHN Brapemas of Indiana, 
addressed many of these issues in his 
keynote address, “Times Go By Turns,” 
delivered before “The 1980 Meeting on 
the Arts,” a convocation held on April 
20 and 21 at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City. 

Mr. BraDemas was introduced on 
that occasion by Douglas Dillon, chair- 
man of the board of the Metropolitan 
Museum. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert at this point in 
the Recorp the remarks of Mr. Dillon 
and Mr. BRADEMAS. 

INTRODUCTION OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN 
Brapemas BY Dovctas DILLON AT 1980 
MEETING ON THE ARTS, METROPOLITAN MU- 
SEUM—APRIL 21, 1980 


It is a great pleasure for me to welcome 
this distinguished group here to the Metro- 
politan, We are delighted to serve as hosts to 
this 1980 Meeting on the Arts. Iam sure that 
all of us will gain from the experience of 
these two days and will leave here better able 
to cope with the problems that are facing the 
Arts in the Eighties. I want to particularly 
thank Barbaralee Diamonstein for her efforts 
in arranging this remarkable meeting. We are 
all much in her debt. 

My pleasant task this morning, which I 
feel honored to have been chosen for, is to 
introduce our keynote speaker, a man who 
needs no introduction to any culturally ori- 
ented audience. 

I have known John Brademas and counted 
him as a friend for over twenty years, ever 
since his first term in Congress. He had 
earlier graduated Magna Cum Laude from 
Harvard where he was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa and had also received a PhD in Social 
Studies from Oxford where he was a Rhodes 
Scholar. 

John Brademas came to Congress as a 
young man of 33 whose educational record 
and service as an Executive Assistant to Adlai 
Stevenson promised great things. He has 
more than lived up to that promise. He has 
won the respect and admiration of his col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives 
where he serves as Majority Whip, the third 
ranking position in the Majority Leadership. 
As such he has broad influence and power 
which extends over all areas of Congressional 
activity. 

But we welcome him here today particu- 
larly for his role in promoting Federal recog- 
nition of, and support for, the Arts and Hu- 
manities in all their forms. He was the chief 
sponsor in the House of the Arts, Humanities, 
and Cultural Affairs Act which set up the 
two National Endowments, of the Arts and 
Artifacts Indemnity Act and of the Museum 
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Services Act which set up the Institute of 
Museum Services. In short, he, along with 
Senator Pell in the Senate, is primarily re- 
sponsible for all the legislation of the past 
15 or 20 years giving recognition to the im- 
portance of the Arts. 

But John Brademas is not one to rest on 
his oars. Despite his current heavy legisla- 
tive responsibilities, his door is always open 
to anyone with a problem involving cultural 
policy. We are all of us fortunate that we 
have John Brademas in Washington for he 
is one of very few members of Congress who, 
in addition to his district, serves the whole 
nation as his constituency. It is typical of 
him that he responded favorably to Barbara- 
lee’s invitation to come here and address us 
today. I am proud to introduce to you my 
good friend, John Brademas of Indiana. 


TIMES Go By Turns 


(Keynote address of Congressman 
JOHN BRADEMAS) 

I am honored and pleased to have been 
invited to be with you this morning for 
this “1980 Meeting on the Arts.” 

I should like at the outset to pay special 
thanks to my good friends Douglas Dillon 
and Barbaralee Diamonstein. 

Without the remarkable energies and 
talents of Barbaralee in helping organize 
this impressive event, I know it would not 
have been possible. 

She—together with the American Council 
on the Arts, the Aspen Institute and the 
Ladies Home Journal—deserves the appre- 
ciation of all of us. 

Douglas Dillon, meanwhile, has been 
through another ho-hum month at the 
Met ... what with the unveiling of the 
new “André Meyer Galleries” of 19th cen- 
tury European art and the opening of the 
splendid Chinese bronze exhibition (which 
I visited last week). Few citizens of this city 
do so much to enrich its life—the lives of 
all who visit the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art—as does Douglas Dillon. 


May I say that I am pleased also to see 
here another good friend who heads another 
great museum in this city, Mrs. Blanchette 
Rockefeller. 


I am glad, too, as I always am, to return 
to New York, this great ganglion of a city. 
And what more appropriate reason could 
there be for a visit than to undertake an 
examination of the future of the arts in 
America? 

And, Barbaralee, I must tell you how im- 
pressed I am that you have gathered here 
for this purpose so distinguished and tal- 
ented a group of people. 

H. AT HOME WITH THE ARTS 

Now, you may be wondering, in the midst 
of this celebration, really, of artistic en- 
deavor in America, “Why do we listen to a 
politician from the plains of Indiana?” 

I can neither sing nor dance nor play an 
instrument. When it comes to acting, how- 
ever, few Congressmen or Senators will make 
so sweeping a denial of talent! 

For nearly twenty-two years, however, as 
& member of the Commitee on Education 
and Labor of the United States House of 
Representatives, I have been intimately in- 
volved in helping write laws that provide 
Federal support to the National Endowment 
for the Arts and to the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities, support for mu- 
seums and libraries, for schools and colleges 
and universities. 

Much of my service in public life, there- 
fore, has been devoted to the effort that 
brings us together here today: strengthen- 
ing the place of the arts in the life of our 
country. 


So, I feel at home with you. 
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Ill. A MOMENT OF IMPORTANCE 


As we meet this morning, the talk all over 
the city is of money: Who's going to get 
what?” “Where will it come from?” “Who’s 
going to pay for it (whatever ‘it’ 18)?“ 

Whether it’s the subway strike or the cab- 
fare hike, money in New York City these 
days is hard to find and, perhaps for that 
reason, easy to talk about. 

I can assure you that in Washington we're 
talking about money too. For in recent 
months, there has swept through the Na- 
tion’s Capital a determination to balance 
the Federal budget for the 1981 fiscal year... 
in response to a perceived desire on the part 
of the American people that Congress “do 
something” to try to bring inflation under 
control. 

Whether balancing the budget will have 
that effect is not altogether clear, but what 
is, in my Judgment, evident is that Congress 
will this year insist on a balanced budget. 

And so there is little question either that, 
for those who have grown accustomed to an 
expanding Federal presence, there is a new 
mood in Washington: And the appropriate 
phrase to describe it is neither “Breaking 
Away” nor “Starting over” nor “Being 
There”. It is “Making Do”. 

Now I remind you that 1980 marks the 
15th anniversary of the legislation that cre- 
ated the National Endowment for the Arts 
and the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities, probably the single most impor- 
tant measure ever enacted in this country 
in support of the life of the mind and of the 
imagination. 

And I must tell you, too, that even now, 
this very week, we who sit on the Education 
and Labor Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives will be deep into consideration 
of proposals to continue the life of the two 
endowments for five more years as well as to 
extend two other major pieces of arts legis- 
lation, the Museum Services Act and the Arts 
and Artifacts Indemnity Act. 

IV. TRENDS AND COUNTERTRENDS 


Let me tell you a little of what my col- 
leagues and I who serve on the subcommit- 
tee with jurisdiction over this legislation 
have been doing. But before I do so, let me 
take Just one moment to pay particular trib- 
ute to the work of three of these colleagues: 
The distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, William Ford of Michigan; the rank- 
ing Republican on the subcommittee, John 
Buchanan of Alabama; and another talented 
young Republican, Jim Jeffords of Vermont, 
along with Sid Yates of Illinois, who faith- 
fully oversees these matters for the Appro- 
priations Committee. Of course, I need 
hardly remind an audience in New York of 
the active support for the arts of my good 
friend from New York, Congressman Mario 
Biaggi, Peter Peyser and Ted Weiss, as well 
as Congressman Frank Thompson of New 
Jersey. And, of course, I must salute Senator 
Claiborne Pell of Rhode Island and your own 
Jacob Javits as well. As you can see, arts 
support in Congress is strictly a bipartisan 
affair! 

In any event, in recent months our sub- 
committee has been conducting hearings, in 
Washington and throughout the country, to 
examine the “state of the arts”, so to speak, 
and to assess the impact, at the local level, 
of Federal support of the arts. 


We visited Detroit and San Francisco and 
Cedar Rapids and New York—and, you will 
not be surprised to hear, had a day of testi- 
mony from more than a dozen witnesses from 
Indiana as well. 

What did we find? What is the state of the 
arts today? 

If we are to judge from what we heard 
during our hearings, the answer is vigorous, 
nay, vibrant. We listened to nearly one hun- 
dred people in all—artists and actors, educa- 
tors and community arts organizers, jazzmo- 
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bile directors and museum administrators, 
dancers and opera singers. 

We covered an extraordinary range of ac- 
tivities, and we only skimmed the surface! I 
have little doubt, however, that what we 
found in these very different cities is true, 
in greater or lesser degree, in other communi- 
ties as well. 

GROWING APPETITE 


For America’s appetite for the arts is 
growing and shows no signs of being sated. 
Consider these numbers: 

In 1966, the Arts Endowment estimated 
that there were only a handful of profes- 
sional, non-profit performing arts organiza- 
tions in the country, including 53 profes- 
sional symphonies, 27 opera companies, 12 
resident theatres, 10 resident dance com- 
panies and 27 touring dance companies. 
There were only 7 state arts agencies in 
the United States. 

What is the situation today? 

We find 144 professional symphonies (as 
compared to 58 in 1966), 65 fully profes- 
sional opera companies, 70 large and 200 
small theatre companies, and 300 dance com- 
panies! Every state in the union now has 
a full-time state arts agency, and the states 
now appropriate a total of nearly $90 million 
a year for the arts, compared to $4 million in 
1965. 

These figures reflect an interest in, and 
exposure to, the arts unlike anything we 
have seen before in this country. And I 
find it particularly gratifying, and a positive 
sign for the future, that much of this new 
attention to the arts is to be found among 
young people. 

In considering the future of the arts in 
America, we must consider the marvels of 
technology as well. For increasingly sophis- 
ticated equipment has had much to do with 
creating larger—and increasingly sophisti- 
cated—audiences. 

Who knows how far this process will ex- 
tend? My good friend Doug Davis, in fact, 
heralds the start of a new “arts age” bullt on 
scientific advances already made or soon to 
be at hand. And he may be right. We have, 
after all, moved in little more than a century 
from daguerrotypes and lead-type printing 
presses to “Live From the Met” and satellite 
transmission of full-color motion pictures 
with Dolby sound. And the pace accelerates! 

FEDERAL RULE 

We heard then, in our hearings, about new 
technologies and local arts activities and the 
creation of new arts lovers among the young. 
But what we heard about most consistently, 
as a part of of this flourishing arts scene I 
have been describing for you, was the crucial 
importance of Federal support for the arts. 

Witnesses spoke not solely of Washington’s 
role as.a source of direct financial assistance 
to cultural institutions, but also of the other 
valuable functions the Federal Government 
performed: 


As a catalyst for State and local govern- 
ment support of the arts; 

As a lever—through the highly successful 
challenge grant programs of the two endow- 
ments—to en increased support by 
individuals and by business and industry; 
and 


As a sounding board for generating greater 
public awareness of the arts. Indeed, our 
hearings served that purpose themselves, as 
witness the extensive coverage given our re- 
cent day at the Juilliard School by both the 
Times and the Daily News. 

In sum, then, we found a Nation with a 
thriving arts scene, an understanding of the 
need to support these activities and an ap- 
preciation of the role the Federal Govern- 
ment has played in enhancing this support. 

TROUBLED AS WELL 

Having said all that, however, I am obliged 
to paint the other half of the picture. And 
that half is not nearly so bright. For if the 
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state of the arts can be described as “vi- 
brant”, it can, with equal justification, be 
described as troubled. 

Here are some of the factors I have in mind 
as we consider the climate in which we must 
now make decisions about the arts: 

First, inflation and the spiraling cost of 
energy have placed an unexpected squeeze 
on the operating budgets of cultural insti- 
tutions large and small; 

Second, growing tensions between the 
United States and the Soviet Union have in- 
creased pressure for military, rather than 
domestic, spending; 

Third, resistance, at the Federal, State, 
and local levels, to bond issues and new taxes 
has infected the balanced budget movement 
with a strong case of “Proposition 13 fever.” 
I shall have more to say about this in & 
moment; 

Fourth, cutbacks in arts education pro- 
grams in our schools have grown out of— 
and, in my view, distorted—the so-called 
“back-to-basics” movement in education; 
and 

Fifth, the feeling is present in many quar- 
ters that the arts are an add-on, to be sup- 
ported only if money is left over after the 
“important” matters are dealt with. Not 
surprisingly, people holding this view rarely 
find any money left over. 

DISTURBING “‘COUNTERTRENDS” 


These negative signs countertrends,“ if 
you will—are disturbing to all of us here 
today. As one who must somehow ride the 
various cross-currents of politics and policy 
in this and other areas, I can tell you such 
countertrends make life particularly difficult. 

Much of politics consists of reading and 
responding to the public mood, yet the pub- 
lic is of several, contradicting moods: 

On the one hand, increased leisure time 
and the search for new and exciting ways to 
fill it give the arts a larger and larger role 
in the lives of most Americans. Yet the Cal- 
vinist ethic lives on, and for some, leisure 
time is still a luxury. 

On the one hand, political support for the 
arts has expanded almost exponentially in 
recent years. In the House of Representatives, 
Members who neither knew nor cared much 
about the arts are now pressing for even 
greater Federal support for them. 

John Buchanan of Alabama—who, as I 
said, is the ranking Republican on our sub- 
committee—has been pleased to tell our 
witnesses how he “got religion” on the arts 
and how proud he was of the designation, 
several years.ago, of Birmingham, Alabama, 
as an “All-American City”—based on its im- 
proved race relations and its burgeoning arts 
community. Yet, on the other hand, the 
political vitality. of the balanced budget 
movement, and its likely impact on our cul- 
tural institutions, and our schools and col- 
leges and universities; cannot be ignored. 

On the one hand, we see vastly increased 
travel abroad by Americans, and great atten- 
tion paid to exhibits like King Tut or Dres- 
den or the Chinese bronzes, which illumi- 
nate another culture. Yet foreign language 
studies and international affairs courses have 
been slashed or eliminated altogether by 
school boards and college administrators 
throughout the country: 

On the one hand, we see—as we did over 
and over again in California—an expectation 
of further defeats on referenda to cut state 
taxes and vital state services. Yet many of 
these same people also anticipated that 
Washington—which, needless to say, has 
problems enough of its own—would come to 
the rescue with increased Federal funding. 
I was constrained to warn these witnesses 
that, if the people of California-were intent 
on committing hara-kiri, Washington would 
not stanch the bleeding. 

In matters of government spending, we dis- 
covered in our hearings that the American 
people have been speaking with discordant 
voices. 
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And an uncertain public makes charting 
a course for arts policy in the eighties equally 
uncertain. 

V. NEW STRATEGIES FOR NEW TIMES 


How are we to respond to the kinds of 
conditions I have outlined, those of you 
who support the arts in your communities 
and states, and those of us who help set 
Federal policy in support of the arts? 

Well, we certainly do not respond by 
throwing up our hands and leaving the field 
to others less inclined to struggle on behalf 
of the arts. The stakes are too high. 

But the altered world I have described 
for you requires new ground rules and, 
therefore, new strategies to deal with them. 

Let me suggest, from my perspective as a 
legislative champion of the arts, several such 
strategies; and bear in mind here that I shall 
try to be instructive rather than exhaustive. 

The first strategy is realism. We must 
understand that the good old days of con- 
stantly rising budgets are gone. Nor is this 
the time to be writing major new programs 
in support of the arts, or for many other pro- 
grams either, for that matter. We are in a 
time of cutback and trim. 

I recently spent two weeks taking part in 
a process as painful as any I have experienced 
in my twenty-two years in the House. For 
eight straight days—morning and evening, 
weekday and weekend—leaders of the House 
and Senate met with the President's top 
economic advisers to try to devise a balanced 
budget for the coming fiscal year. 

I say “painful” because the pressure was 
really on to reduce expenditures for pro- 
grams I have long supported, programs 
which, in terms of needs to be met, are al- 
ready underfunded. I can tell you that we 
were able to hold the line against sharp cuts 
in money for the Arts and Humanities En- 
dowments and the Institute of Museum 
Services. On the other hand, I should be less 
than candid if I promised you vastly in- 
creased funding for these programs—the 
time is not right. 

I should point out, too, that the congres- 
sional budget-making process has several 
steps, of which the meetings I have describ- 
ed were just one. Our subcommittee will set 
authorization levels for NEA, NEH, and IMS, 
“marking up” the bill, we call it—the 
amendment stage. And I suspect that we 
shall be somewhat more generous than our 
colleagues on the Senate authorizing com- 
mittee were able to be. , 

Both the House and the Senate must, of 
course, vote on the bills recommended by 
their respective committees, and a final 
compromise bill must be approved. 

But then, the House and Senate Appro- 
priations Committees will have their say! 

To reiterate, the process is not a simple 
one. And, with inflation figured in, we can be 
excused for comparing ourselves to Alice, 
forced to run as hard as she could simply 
to stay in one place. 

USE EXISTING RESOURCES 


All the more reason, then, in following 
this strategy of realism, to make the best 
possible use of existing resources, of what- 
ever size, and to develop new resources as 
well, a subject I want to explore in greater 
detail in a moment. 

Now, having extolled the virtues of prag- 
matism and lowered expectations, I may 
surprise you with my second suggested 
strategy: Advocacy. You should be more ac- 
tive than ever before in fighting for support 
of the arts, and you should press your effort 
at all levels of government—local, State and 
Federal. 


As part of this fight, you must change 
people's minds as to what constitutes so- 
called “non-essential” Government spend- 
ing. Support for arts education programs in 
our schools is a prime example, and an area 
where your efforts could make a major dif- 
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ference with important consequences for the 
future. 

In the conflict between heightened con- 
sciousness and tightened pocketbooks, there 
are no clear winners. But I believe the cut- 
back-and-trim” and “back-to-basics” forces, 
in slashing arts education budgets, misdirect 
their energies. Nothing could be more basic 
than that our schools help develop complete 
human beings, children who can read and 
write, think and feel. 

You must press this point—and the grow- 
ing evidence that arts education pays sig- 
nificant dividends in helping children learn 
more traditional skills—on all those who help 
set school policy. 

Let me suggest another focus for your 
advocacy: Those of us in public office. In his 
statement before the subcommittee, Theo- 
dore Bikel, of course, argued in favor of con- 
tinued Federal support for the arts, but went 
on to say this: 

“What distresses me somewhat is that we 
seem to be forced to make these basic argu- 
ments each time we come before you, as 
though it were perennially required for the 
arts to present a case in justification of their 
very existence within the framework of Gov- 
ernment concern; that each time there are 
those who would dismiss us as frills and 
luxuries and that therefore, only the private 
sector should be properly concerned with 
our Nation's culture. I know that the mem- 
bers of this committee are far more enlight- 
ened and sophisticated than to need basic 
appraisals but the suspicion persists that we 
may have to resort to basics for the sake of 
others not so enlightened.” 

Bikel's generously exaggerated view of our 
sophistication aside, I believe he is right. 
But the “back to basics” of which he speaks 
should be seen as an opportunity as much 
as an obligation. 

I know, for example, that in the House of 
Representatives, an entire new generation of 
men and women—well over half the member- 
ship—has come to Washington in just the 
past half-dozen years. Many of these Repre- 
sentatives have little awareness of the efforts 
that led to Federal support of the arts. 
I suspect the situation is much the same in 
State and local legislative bodies, and you 
should therefore seek these officials out and 
make your views known to them. 


CREATIVE POLITICS 


My third and final strategy is this: Creative 
politics. Those of you who support the arts 
must bring new players into the game and 
forge new and stronger alliances in pursuit 
of your goals. This is all the more important 
at a time when, as we have discussed, exist- 
ing sources of funding are less bountiful. 

Any examination of American history 
makes clear the value of such alliances. Let 
me suggest some of the moves I have in 
mind: 

You must, for example, convince business 
leaders that “patron of the arts” is an ap- 
propriate, indeed, a desirable, role for them 
to play. While business support for the arts 
has been growing, corporations still have a 
long way to go. For years, average corporate 
giving to nonprofit institutions has remained 
at Just one percent of pre-tax profits. 

I read last month of Lawrence Wien's ex- 
traordinary efforts to add a spark to the 
corporate giving picture. As The Times re- 
ported, under a headline that termed him 
the “Lone Ranger of corporate philanthropy,” 
Mr. Wien has bought 100 shares each of some 
135 companies that reported profit increases, 
and he has filed shareholder proposals with 
more than 80 of them. In most cases he has 
asked that companies raise their annual level 
of giving to 2 percent. 

Apparently, Mr. Wien has been somewhat 
successful. Although corporate management 
has consistently recommended against his 
proposals, a number of those companies have 
decided to increase their philanthropy. 
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Now, I am not. suggesting that Lawrence 
Wien's stategy is a practical one for each of 
us. Quite clearly, such behavior takes a per- 
son of large vision—and larger checkbook! 

But there are people here who do have some 
influence in the boardrooms of America, and 
that influence is a resource that ought not be 
overlooked. 

FOUNDATION ASSISTANCE 


In similar fashion, I believe that founda- 
tions, which for years had been a major com- 
ponent of arts support in this country, 
should be prevailed upon to resume their 
leadership. According to the comprehensive 
survey of “public and private support for the 
arts in New York City” published earlier this 
year by the cultural assistance center, total 
foundation giving—only 10 percent of which 
traditionally goes to the arts—from 1970 to 
1978 grew from $1.9 billion to $2.2 billion, an 
increase of only 16 percent. 

By contrast, during this same period, cor- 
porate giving rose 150 percent, from $0.8 
billion to $2.0 billion, while individual giv- 
ing increased 128 percent, from $14.4 billion 
to $32.8 billion. ‘$ 

The survey notes, by the way, that individ- 
uals thus gave fifteen times as much to all 
charitable organizations as either corpora- 
tions or foundations and may constitute for 
arts organizations “a largely untapped re- 

In discussing creative politics, I do not 
mean to limit myself to new forms of direct 
financial support. It is Just as important to 
encourage greater cooperation among orga- 
nizations now working in the field so that 
existing resources might be more effectively 
utilized. 

In that connection, the recent cooperative 
proposal of the National Assembly of State 
Arts Agencies and the National Association 
of Community Arts Agencies for a new NEA 
“state and local incentive program” is a posi- 
tive development. 

The purpose of the program would be three- 
fold: 

First, to assist State and local arts agencies 
in becoming better able to support the arts; 

Second, to develop and encourage new lev- 
els of State and local government money to 
support the arts; and 

Third, to encourage cooperative planning 
and preparing for the arts between and 
among local arts agencies, State arts agen- 
cies and the National Endowment for the 
Arts. 

This proposal, and the cooperative effort 
required both to produce and implement it, 
seem to me extremely valuable. 


DANGER OF FRAGMENTATION 


One of the paramount dangers facing the 
arts today, many people feel, is fragmenta- 
tion. The diversity that makes the arts so ex- 
citing to performer and observer alike makes 
coordinated effort difficult. 

It was Voltaire who wrote, “All arts are 
brothers; each one is a light to the others.” 
Two centuries later, we often seem to forget 
that fact. Claims for the prominence of one 
art form over another—or of one group or 
one community—can undermine what 
should be a common commitment to the arts 
as a whole. 

That is why a conference of this kind is so 
important. Let me suggest, in fact, to Bar- 
baralee that “The 1980 Meeting on the Arts” 
not be a “one-time-only” event, but that she 
consider making it an annual occurrence— 
& gathering of the clans, if you will, to keep 
us in touch with one another on a more reg- 
ular basis. 

I have discussed creative politics in terms 
of new money and new levels of cooperation. 
But creative politics involves new constitu- 
encies as well, and for that, new awareness. 

For example, I was stunned at the number 
of people we spoke to in California who re- 
cited a litany of disasters that would stem 
from the passage of “Proposition 9” later this 
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year—but who went on to say and if it gets 
on the ballot, it will pass overwhelmingly.” 
These people may be right, although I 
understand that Proposition 9 is now run- 
ning into strong opposition. 
I believe, in fact, that, in California and 
elsewhere, as people come to recognize the 


For we are talking, not only about a few 
artists but of the millions of people who 
visit a museum, attend a concert, or see a 
play. 

We are talking not only about school chil- 
dren but about their parents and teachers 
and school administrators as well. 

We are talking not only about 
who will have fewer things to do but about 
local officials and neighborhood leaders who 
recognize that community art programs can 
offer a life rope to youngsters in trouble. 

Together, all these people represent a con- 
stituency capable of changing many minds. 
You must make common purpose if you hope 
to influence policy in the difficult days ahead. 

Politicians of all types, by nature and by 
necessity, want to be responsive to the peo- 
ple they represent; and it would be a great 
mistake for public officials at any level to 
underestimate the degree of public support 
that does exist for the arts. But it is the 
responsibility of you who are advocates for 
the arts intelligently, creatively, effectively 
to articulate that conviction to your repre- 
sentatives, elected and appointed. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


These, then, are only some suggestions I 
would offer as we enter a troubling but ex- 
citing decade. Much of what I have said may 
appear to be political in nature, but the mast- 
ters we are considering at this “Meeting on 
the Arts” are largely matters of public policy 
and public perception. Insuring a vigorous 
and vital role for the arts in American life 
will require the building of coalitions and 
the mobilization of constituencies, both po- 
litical tasks for which I suspect all of you 
are far better equipped than you might 
imagine. 

“Times go by turns,” wrote the poet Robert 
Southwell nearly 400 years ago, “and chances 
change by course/from foul to fair, from 
better hap to worse.” 

These are difficult times, to be sure, but 
armed with energy and good will and imag- 
ination, we can make our way to fair weather 
once again. 

Thank you. 


MCCC SOLAR CAMPUS IS PUTTING 
MISSCO ON INTERNATIONAL MAP 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas (Mr. ALEXANDER), 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 
Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 25, 26, and 27, Energy Expo 80 
was held on the campus of the all solar 
powered Mississippi County Community 
College in Blytheville, Ark. This first re- 
gional Mid-South energy exposition fea- 
tured 12 public workshops, an energy 
film theater, and more than 70 energy- 
related exhibits and demonstrations. 

The purpose of Energy Expo 80 was 
to demonstrate to people at the local 
level the highest state of art for energy 
conservation and alternative energy pro- 
duction. Attendance at this 3-day event 
exceeded 25,000 people, and from the en- 
thusiasm of the attendees, exhibitors, 
and workshop participants, it was evi- 
dent that Energy Expo '80 significantly 
expanded awareness of the energy and 
economic options available to break the 
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foreign oil habit and achieve energy self- 
sufficiency. 

One of the collateral benefits of the 
Expo was to focus attention on Missis- 
sippi County Community College, popu- 
larly known as MC,’ which is the world’s 
largest total solar photovoltaic energy 
demonstration project. This particular 
facility attracted considerable attention 
from the 72 foreign visitors—senior gov- 
ernment officials and university profes- 
sors—that attended Energy Expo 80. 

Concerning the Expo and Mississippi 
County Community College, an interest- 
ing article appeared in the Osceola 
Times which I offer for the considera- 
tion of all Members of Congress: 

[From the Osceola (Ark.) Times, May 1, 
1980] 
MCCC Soran Campus Is Purring Missco ON 
INTERNATIONAL MAP 


(By Phil Mullen) 


Energy Expo 80, held at the Mississippi 
County Community College last weekend, 
was an evident success as big crowds braved 
the wet and cold weather to stream through 
the huge tent and view the more than 50 
exhibits and to attend the many workshops. 

Two participants best illustrated the af- 
fair: Congressman Bill Alexander, the chief 
sponsor of Expo, and Mark Smoot, MCCC 
student, who came all the way from Denver, 
Colo. to study solar engineering. 

Congressman Alexander, as he attended 
church at Calvary Episcopal on Sunday, was 
elated at the conferences, meetings and re- 
ceptions which he had attended and which 
also welcomed energy experts and students 
not only from all over this country but also 
from 20 foreign countries. 

Mr. Smoot is an example or how the 
Mississippi County Community College 
is nationally famous as the first “All Solar 
Campus” and which has been one of the 
pioneers in offering associate degrees in so- 
lar engineering. 

The young man is not exactly a stranger 
here. He is married to the former Miss Pam 
Taylor, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Taylor. 

More than two years ago, Mr. Smoot began 
regarding the field of solar engineering as 
the opportunity of the future, “something 
like computers were 25 years ago,” he said. 

His in-laws, the Taylors of Osceola, Ark., 
mailed him a newspaper clipping about this 
new college and its all-solar campus. His 
wife was very agreeable to moving back 
home for a spell and so they did. 

Mr. Smoot has been employed part time 
and had attended MCCC where he will grad- 
uate next month with a degree in Solar 
Engineering. 

Mrs. Smoot, remembered here as a very 
pretty high school girl, is a registered nurse, 
graduating from St. Joseph’s Hospital in 
1974. She has been serving at Osceola Me- 
mortal Hospital the past two years. Her 
mother worked there before her. 

The two met after Miss Pam Taylor had 
visited in Denver and liked it and just re- 
moved herself from Memphis to the mile 
high city. 

Now they will return to Denver where Mr. 
Smoot will work and continue his educa- 
tion. He will pursue further engineering 
studies. This is a field, he says, “which is 
exciting in addition to offering a means of 
meking & livelihood.” 

uthorities state that solar power will 
provide 20% of this nation’s eeds 
by the year 1990. W 

And Mississippi County Communi - 

8 8 aed no doubt 9 
one ot the outstandin 
institutions in this sunny field. oa 
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A SALUTE TO REV. WILLIAM F. 
CROCKETT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. STOKES) is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 
@ Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
April 27, 1980, I had the opportunity to 
share a momentous occasion with a very 
close friend. The occasion was the trial 
sermon of Rev. William F. Crockett 
which was delivered at the Shiloh Bap- 
tist Church at 5500 Scovill Ave. in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The senior pastor of the 
church is the distinguished and esteemed 
Dr. Alfred M. Waller. 

Mr. Speaker, Reverend Crockett shared 
the intimate fact with me and other close 
friends that he has known for some time 
that God had called him to preach and 
that he had tried to avoid the call. A few 
weeks ago, he shared with me his decision 
to stop running from God’s call and 
stated that he had’ made plans to enter 
the ministry and deliver his trial ser- 
mon. 

Mr. Speaker, Reverend Crockett is a 
very able, talented, educated, and articu- 
late individual. He has been actively in- 
volved in every facet of the community— 
in its civic, religious, social, and political 
activities. The evidence of his involve- 
ment in the community was demon- 
strated by the host of friends who joined 
him on this occasion in order to demon- 
strate, not only their respect and ad- 
miration, but their thorough support of 
his new role in life. 

Reverend Crockett is a graduate of the 
Cleveland College of Western Reserve 
University and has a MBA degree from 
Baldwin-Wallace College in Berea, Ohio. 
Currently he is a student of theology at 
Ashland Theology Seminary. 

In terms of his professional career, he 
is currently an employee of the CETA 
Administration, Human Resources for 
the city of Cleveland. He has also worked 
as an inspector for the board of elections, 
as an EEO Officer with the CETA pro- 
gram in Cleveland and as a supervisor 
with the Cuyahoga County Board of 
Elections. Additionally, he currently 
serves as the project director for the 
Carnegie Roundtable. 


His fraternal affiliations include his 
position as the associate editor of the 
Lamp which is the official publication of 
the Prince Hall Masonic Grand Lodge 
of Ohio, deputy imperial convention di- 
rector of the Ancient Egyptian Arabic 
Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine and 
membership in the Prince Hall Masons 
and Shriners. 


Therefore, as you can see, Mr. Speaker, 
Reverend Crockett is an extraordinary 
man who has given generously of his 
time and talents to many organizations 
and people. Now, this man has decided 
to do even more for people by dedicating 
his life to God and entering the min- 
istry. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
share Reverend Crockett’s trial sermon 
entitled “Obeying the Command” with 
all of my colleagues whom I am sure join 
me in extending their heartiest congratu- 
lations to this new minister: 
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OBEYING THE COMMAND 


I should like to invite your attention to 
two pages of Scriptures as recorded in the 
Living Bible. 

In John 9:4 it is written, “All of us must 
quickly carry out the task assigned us by 
the one who sent me, for there is little time 
left before the night falls and all work comes 
to an end.” 

Hebrews 12:25 says, “So see to it that you 
obey him who is speaking to you. For if the 
people of Israel did not escape when they 
refused to listen to Moses the earthly mes- 
senger, how terrible our danger if we refuse 
to listen to God who speaks to us from 
Heaven.” 

For just a few minutes, I want to talk to 
you from the subject, “Obeying the Com- 

Down through the ages, God has seen fit 
to speak to man at different times and in 
different ways. But whatever His means of 
communication—whether direct, through 
visions and dreams, or otherwise, it is man’s 
best interest to listen and to respond when 
God speaks. 

History and personal experience attest to 
the fact that reward and success are the 
fruits of obedience. Similarly, however, we are 
also made aware of the harsh and oftentimes 
frightening consequences of disobedience. 

Although there are numerous examples of 
this balance of great Truth, briefly I'd like to 
discuss the roles of two Biblical figures who 
can be found at opposite ends. 

When Abram was 99 years old, God ap- 
peared to him and said “. I am the 
Almighty God; walk before me and be thou 
perfect.” God then issued to Abram specific 
instructions. He changed his name to 
“Abraham” and established with him a cove- 
nant, or contract. In effect He told Abraham 
that he was being assigned certain duties, 
and that he was required to carry them out 
exactly as he was instructed. God told him 
his wife’s name was being changed from 
“Sarai” to “Sarah”, and although Sarah 
was then 90 years old, she was going to bear 
Abraham a son whose name was to be 
Isaac. Listen to me Abraham, this new name 
I've given you has special meaning, for you'll 
become the father of multitudes, of nations 
and kings. I am making you the owner of 
all the land of Caanan and it shall be yours 
forever. Prosperity and abundance shall be 
yours, You shall be my agent and the leader 
of the people. 

They tell me that Abraham fell down on 
his face, laughed and said in his heart, “I'm 
already a hundred years old and Sarah is 
90, how can she possibly bear me a son at 
this late date.” Let me use my own imagina- 
tion here. In his mind Abraham is question- 
ing God, saying Lord, it is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that at our age the human 
reproductive organs have degenerated into 
a nonproductive state. The biological reali- 
ties of humankind just don't permit Sarah 
and me to produce a son, and maybe, just 
maybe Lord, you meant to tell me something 
else. 

Man has always wanted to apply his own 
understanding and logic to any situation 
that seems out of the ordinary, and Abra- 
ham was no different. What is it that causes 
us, with all our limitations and imperfec- 
tions, to question our Creator who fashioned 
us out of the dust, as it were? 

Abraham's strong faith and trust in God 
enabled him to put aside his own doubts 
and suspicions, and he did as he was in- 
structed. And everything God said he would 
do, He did. That has always been and ever 
shall be the case with God. 

Come with me now and contrast the 
prophet Jonah’s response with Abraham's. 

Jonah was a prophet of Israel, a citizen of 
Gathhepher in Galilee. During the reign of 
Jeroboam, he had foretold Israel’s recovery 
of Hamath. There came a time when God 
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instructed Jonah to go to the city of 
Neneveh, a city consumed with wickedness. 
Jonah was to speak out against their sin- 
fulness and tell the people that God was 
most displeased. But Jonah did not want 
to go and boarded a ship at Joppa to run 
away to Tarshish. He paid for his ticket and 
“climbed down into the dark hold of the 
ship,” there to hide from the Lord. 

I wonder how many of us have at some 
point tried to hide from the Lord. I must 
personally plead guilty, but I tell you there 
just is no hiding place, for if there were, I 
would not be standing here in this capacity 
at this moment. Two and one-half years ago 
it was revealed to me that I should preach 
the gospel of Christ but that wasn't what I 
wanted. My own agenda was replete with 
things I wanted to do with the remaining 
years of my life, and while much on that 
agenda had to do with doing the Lord's work, 
it included a major flaw that could only be 
erased by complete obedience on my part. In 
the intervening months between 1977 and 
last month God spoke to me on four major 
occasions and each time, except the last one, 
I attempted to interpret something other 
than the message conveyed to me. Oh I made 
up my mind some time ago that one-tenth of 
what I earn doesn’t belong to me, but to 
God. I understood and still practice visiting 
the sick, feeding the hungry and generally 
sharing with others a portion of that with 
which God has blessed me. But God kept on 
pricking my conscience, and I said I tell you 
what I’m going to do, Lord, I'll make a trade- 
off with you. I’ve been asked to serve as su- 
perintendent of the Sunday School and if the 
people want me, I'll do that job and that 
should satisfy Your demands on me. I'll give 
it everything I've got and maybe this tinge 
of guilt I feel at not doing exactly what 
you've told me to do, will somehow go away. 

It does not work that way, my friends. It 
was sheer brainlessness on my part to think 
I could substitute my will for God's. Just 
like Jonah, who felt the Lord's wrath and 
experienced great agitation and disorder be- 
cause of disobedience, I too have been ex- 
posed to the agonizing trauma of upheaval, 
disruption and even defeat. 

And so I decided to search the Scriptures to 
counterbalance the results of doing my own 
thing, as opposed to doing what God told me 
to do. I discovered or rediscovered, that in 
the book of Numbers, Aaron and his sons 
received compensation for obedience in 
rendering service in the Tabernacle, and 
therefore must obey. 

In Psalms the righteous are steered away 
from harm, success is the reward of the 
obedient, and although weeping may endure 
for a night, it is promised that joy comes in 
the morning. I must obey. 

In Proverbs I'm told to trust in the Lord 
with all my heart and lean not to my own 
understanding; that the evil man gets rich 
for a moment but the obedient man’s re- 
ward lasts forever. I’ve got to obey. 

Isatah promised that God will come in 
all his power and pass out rewards equal to 
what each of us has done. I have to obey. 

Matthew tells me that the follower of 
Christ will be reviled, persecuted and led 
about, but he said be happy about it because 
a tremendous reward awaits me; then Christ 
poses the question, “What profit is there if 
you gain the whole world—and lose eternal 
life. I tell you I’ve got to obey. 

In I Corinthians Paul says “If I were vol- 
unteering my services of my own free will, 
then the Lord would give me a special re- 
ward; but that is not the situation, for God 
has picked me out and given me this sacred 
trust and I have no choice.” 

Phillipians reminds me “...I can do 
everything God asks me to with the help of 
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Christ who gives me the strength and power”; 
that it is the Lord Christ who is going to pay 
me, giving me my full portion. I must obey. 

In Hebrews I'm instructed to keep my trust 
in the Lord alive, to keep on doing His will 
no matter what happens, if I want Him to do 
for me all that He has promised. I must obey. 

2 Peter informs me that destruction lies in 
store for false teachers and those who live in 
evil pleasures day after day, pretending to be 
what they're not. I’ve just got to obey. 

Revelations exposed to me the Glory of God 
and promised the return of Christ to reward 
all according to their deeds. I must obey. 

In conclusion, I am grateful to God that 
with all my sinfulness, flaws and imperfec- 
tions, He yet permits me to look heayvenward 
and cry out, “Father.” 

I am therefore consumed by the desire to 
live out the remainder of my life in such a 
way that God can, with a smile of approval 
and satisfaction on His countenance, look 
down upon me and say my son, my son, my 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. ANNUNZIO) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
a learned address delivered by Sister 
Margherita Marchione at the Confer- 
ence on the Contribution of Italians to 
the United States before the Civil War 
held by the National Italian American 
Foundation in Washington, D.C., on 
April 18, 1980. 

Sister Margherita is the Nation's lead- 
ing scholar on the life of Philip Mazzei, 
the great American statesman who 
shared his political ideas with Thomas 
Jefferson as they worked together in 
the movement for this country’s inde- 
pendence. 


Sister Margherita, who heads the Sal- 
vatori Center for Mazzei Studies at Fair- 
leigh Dickinson University, has authored 
a book on Mazzei. In a recent letter to 
her, the Honorable George M. White, 
Architect of the Capitol, wrote, in part: 

Mazzei is no stranger to us at the Capitol, 
since it was he who assisted Benjamin H. 
Latrobe in 1806 in locating fine Italian sculp- 
tors for our building, then under construc- 
tion. Your book on Mezzei would be a very 
welcome addition to our library, indeed. 


I hope my colleagues will be as in- 
spired as I am by such a report on the 
contributions and response of our for- 
bears to the challenges and travail of 
our Nation during their period in our 
history. 

Excerpts from Sister Margherita’s ad- 
dress follow: 

ADDRESS BY SISTER MARGHERITA MARCHIONE 


I shall begin by reading a translation of 
Philip Mazzei's epitaph, written in Latin 
by his friend Giovanni Carmignani at whose 
request Mazzei wrote his Memoirs: 

“To Philip Mazzei of Poggio a Calano, a 
high-minded and most incorruptible man, 
the best of citizens even in evil times, who 
saw the ways of many peoples and cities. 
Granted citizenship in the United Colonies 
of North America, he carried out for them 
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a diplomatic mission in France and through- 
out and wrote excellent commentar- 
ies on their bodies politic. He accepted a 
diplomatic mission in France from the most 
humane of Polish Kings, Stanislaus Ponia- 
towski, who was one of his more intimate 
friends. Well deserving of both Monarchy and 
Republic, and felicitously reconciling dif- 
ferences, he won honors and favors for him- 
self and friends. He died in Pisa on March 19, 
1816, at the age of 86. Wheretofore Antonia, 
his wife, and Elizabeth, his daughter, Grate- 
fully placed this memorial.” 

The epitaph stands, as a resumé of Mazzei's 
life—the life of an interesting figure of the 
Enlightenment—which began on Decem- 
ber 25, 1730, almost 250 years ago. 

Today we honor Philip Mazzei, a Citizen of 
the World who lived in Florence, Italy, and 
was the Grand-Duke's friend. 

In Smyrna, he was a surgeon. In London 
he was a merchant. In Paris he was Virginia's 
agent. In Warsaw he was advisor to King 
Stanislaus. In Albemarle County, Virginia, he 
was called “after Mr. Jefferson, the best lead- 
er in the county.” 

In 1771, Mazzel developed a plan to form 
an agricultural company for the purpose of 
introducing into the colonies the different 
cultures of Europe. It met with the approval 
of Thomas Adams and a group of Virginians. 
It did not take much convicing to get Mazzel 
involved. In fact, in 1773 he ended his stay 
in foggy London to move to sunny Virginia, 
where the climate, both physical and ideo- 
logical, would be more congenial to him— 
a Tuscan and a Whig well-versed in the 
teachings of the French philosophies. 

Soon Mazzei’s fame spread among the gen- 
tlemen farmers of Virginia. Through Thomas 
Adams he was offered 5,000 acres by the As- 
sembly, which he did not accept. He chose 
instead to go beyond the mountains where 
he hoped to find suitable land. On the way 
there, he and Adams were invited by Jeffer- 
son to rest at Monticello. Engaged in agricul- 
tural experimentation, Jefferson was de- 
lighted to talk shop with the sparkling visitor 
who had just arrived with men, plants and 
implements to transform Virginia agriculture. 

Mazzei relates in his Memoirs that early 
the following day he and Jefferson made 
a tour of Monticello. He learned that the 
adjoining 400 acres belonged to a “poor 
farmer" who could not afford slaves. The 
cabin there would be large enough for 
Magzzei’s farmers. Jefferson convinced his 
guest of the quality of Albemarle's rich, red 
clay soil and, to add force to his argument, he 
offered a gift of 2,000 acres to add to the 
400. The men cleared the land and Jefferson 
supervised the building of a main house 
for Mazzei. Other buildings were added to 
his estate, Colle, which rose within sight of 
Jefferson's Monticello. 

In Virginia, Mazzei lost no time in organiz- 
ing a company for the purpose of raising 
and making wine, oil, silk. It was the first 
“Wine Company” in America. Thirty-one 
prominent colonial leaders (including Lord 
Dunmore, George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson) subscribed paying 50 pounds 
sterling per share. Virginians were eager to 
participate in his schemes for producing new 
products and for encouraging viniculture. 
Years later, Benjamin Henry Latrobe wrote 
to Mazzei (6 March 1805): “The time is al- 
ready approaching when our vines and our 
olives will spread your name and our grati- 
tude over a great portion of our country.” 

Within a few months after his arrival, 
Mazzei not only became a naturalized citizen 
but, aware of the tensions between Great 
Britain and the Colonies, he lost no time in 
espousing the cause of the Colonies. His 
agricultural undertakings were gradually 
pushed into the background by events of 
military and political importance and, like 
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his friend Jefferson, he was totally involved 
in the movement for independence. They 
shared political ideas, and according to his 
Memoirs, Mazzei and Jeferson published & 
periodical sheet which was distributed by 
the gazettes. They agreed that Mazzel's writ- 
ings should be anonymous and so his news- 
paper articles appeared under the pseudonym 
of “Furioso,” In our search we have not 
found this pseudonym; instead we learned 
that Mazzei called himself “Citizen of the 
World.” We located his “Observations of a 
citizen of the word to an American” which 
he transcribed for Count de Vergennes in 
1781. The lengthy front-page article ex- 
tended to page two of Dixon & Hunter's 
Virginia Gazette. It was published in the 
August 24, 1776 issue. 

Perhaps Mazzei's greatest contribution to 
the cause of the American Revolution was 
as a propagandist. Not sharing the reluc- 
tance of other Americans to sever all ties 
with Great Britain, it was easier for him 
to advocate a complete break. His first de- 
fense of the American cause to European 
readers is dated February 12, 1774 in Notizie 
del Mondo, On June 10, 1775, (before Thom- 
as Paine's writings) he wrote a similar piece 
for the Gazzetta Universale. In it Mazzel 
states that the Colonies are “united and are 
now so tightly bound together that the 
whole world cannot disunite them, and if 
but one is touched, all of them will react.” 
He then speaks of Boston blockade, the 
work of the Committees of Correspondence, 
and the election of delegates to the General 
Congress. And in September 1776 he trans- 
lated the Declaration of Independence for 
both those papers. Mazzei fought against the 
misunderstandings and deliberate misrep- 
resentations disseminated by the European 
newspapers. 

Mazzel's involvement in political affairs 
was constant. After the landing of the 
British at Hampton, he marched with the 
Independent Company of Albemarle Coun- 
ty. When Lord Dunmore took refuge on 
the Fowey man-of-war, the Assembly re- 
quested that he order the arms, which were 
left in the palace, to be removed to the pub- 
lic magazine. Lord Dunmore refused to com- 
ply. On June 24, 1775, a group of twenty- 
four Virginians including Philip Mazzel, suc- 
cessfully stole the arms. Not only was Philip 
Mazzel a member of the group, but he also 
contributed toward the expenses of this un- 
dertaking. 

By 1776, Mazzei was an active presence in 
Albemarle County politics. While virtually 
none of his incoming correspondence sur- 
vives, his letters to John Page and to Patrick 
Henry attest to his feelings at home with 
the Virginia leaders. Mazzel's Instructions 
of the Freeholders of Albemarle County to 
their Delegates in Convention” is a concrete 
example of his desire to participate in the 
drafting of a constitution for the new state. 


There is no doubt that this recently identi- 
fied document-draft was written by Mazzei. 
Its importance was recognized in 1952 when 
Julian Boyd stated in an editorial note (The 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson, Vol. 6) that 
Jefferson's “own draft-constitution of 1783 
was influenced by these views of the Al- 
bemarle inhabitants.” Boyd printed the 
clerk’s copy found among Jefferson’s papers. 
He was not aware that the document was 
Mazzei’s, Written in May 1776, Mazzei's 
words are prophetic when he speaks of “men 
now labouring under the oppression of 
Tyranny in other Countries who will fly to 
this free land.” Apparently these “Instruc- 
tions” were circulated (and/or printed) be- 
cause we have, in Mazzei's hand, his answer 
to the objections that were made. 

Permit me to observe: (1) No one took 
the time to investigate who might have writ- 
ten the “Instructions” found in the Library 
of Congress and whether that person might 
not have played a role in the drafting of the 
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Virginia Bill of Rights and the Virginia 
Constitution of 1776. (2) No one noted the 
40-page draft among Mazzei's personal 
papers in Pisa, Italy. (3) No one noted that 
Mazzei’s letters to Jonn Page and to Patrick 
Henry, written before the Declaration of In- 
dependence, clearly refer to these Instruc- 
tions.” 

When the Colony of Virginia was in need 
of money and army supplies, Governor Pat- 
rick Henry, Jefferson and other Virginians 
agreed to send Mazzei as Virginia's agent to 
the Grand-Duke of Tuscany. Jefferson had 
already written to John Hancock (October 
19, 1778): “He [Mazzel] has been a zealous 
whig from the beginning and I think may be 
relied on perfectly in point of integrity.” 
Mazzei had impressed them with his knowl- 
edge of European sovereigns and his under- 
standing of their ways. 

When he finally arrived in Paris, via Ire- 
land, in November, Benjamin Franklin 
greeted him cordially but, disapproving of 
missions by the scparate states, withheld 
his credentials. Two years later, Mazzei re- 
ceived copies from Virginia. But it was too 
late. His mission to raise funds failed. A let- 
ter of recall from Governor Harrison reached 
him in Florence. Mazzei, anxious to explain 
his conduct, sailed for America and arrived 
at Hampton, Virginia, in November 1783. 

With his return to Virginia, Mazzei became 
chief organizer of “The Constitutional So- 
ciety,” which was formed in 1784, Its purpose 
was to allow discussion of important politi- 
cal issues before legislative decisions were 
made and to preserve the “pure and sacred 
principles of liberty.” The Society was made 
up of thirty-four important citizens of Vir- 
ginia. Among them were: James Madison, 
James Monroe, Patrick Henry, John Marshall. 
This organization was an example of Maz- 
zel's belief in the importance of ideas and 
the power of the written word. Nowhere was 
Mazzei’s vision clearer than when he or- 
ganized this group to discuss and defend the 
fundamental rights of the people. Mazzei’s 
motion at the second meeting gave it its 
title, “The Constitutional Society.” Although 
the Society met but few times, its forma- 
tion displayed an eighteenth-century eager- 
ness to unite for worthy purposes and was an 
example of the ferment of political thought 
in the post-revolutionary years. 

Mazzel's devotion to his adopted country 
and his longing for America never dimin- 
ished. Building upon his talents as a propa- 
gandist, he set out once more to counteract 
false representation of America. In 1788 he 
published his four-volume History of the 
United States. John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson were very warm in their encourage- 
ment of Mazzei’s project. They answered his 
queries, and Mazzei incorporated their an- 
swers. He also included Benjamin Franklin's 
“Information on those who would emigrate 
to America” and essays by Concorcet. The 
work went through two French editions and 
a German adaptation and it is a reminder of 
the links between American and French po- 
litical thought in the year immediately pre- 
ceding the French Revolution. 

Always eager to form clubs for the dis- 
cussion of contemporary political and social 
issues, Mazzei joined with others—Lafayette, 
Mirabeau, La Rochefoucauld—to found “The 
Club of 1789.” He was also its secretary of 
foreign correspondence. 


Mazzei’s principal involvement with the 
French Revolution was as an observer and 
reporter. His participation in French af- 
fairs was related to his involvement with 
Polish affairs. He lived in Paris and func- 
tioned as an employee—first as unofficial 
agent and then as charge d’affaires—of King 
Stanislaus. Soon after reading Marzei's 
Recherches, the King invited him to War- 
saw, telling him that he looked forward to 
the opportunity of knowing him personally. 
Mazzei arrived there early in 1792, to be 
both friend and advisor. He wisely urged 
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Stanislaus not to issue paper money, and 
wrote Reflections on the Nature of Money 
and Exchange. Stanislaus was pleased. He 
had the pamphlet translated into Polish and 
printed immediately; in one week fourteen 
thousand copies were distributed. Later, it 
was translated into French and, when Maz- 
zel retired to Pisa, the Italian version was 
printed. (Perhaps Mazzei’s pamphlet will 
enlighten our leaders during this time of 
inflation!) 

In 1802, at the age of 72, Mazzel traveled 
to Russia to claim his Polish pension and 
collect money which Count Potocki owed 
him. When he returned to Pisa, he resumed 
the cultivation of hig own little garden, 
happy to be just plain Pippo l'ortolano as 
his friends called him (Phil the gardener). 
He continued to offer his services to his 
adopted country. His final gesture of friend- 
ship to the United States was the hiring of 
two Sculptors in 1805 for work in the na- 
tional capitol, Washington, D.C. From Pisa, 
at the age of 75, Mazzei wrote to Latrobe: 

“I am much obliged to the President and 
you for having procured me the opportun- 
ity of imploying myself in the service of my 
dear adopted country, where I have never 
lost the hope of ending my old days.” Maz- 
zel set out for Rome, and hired Giovanni 
Andrei and Giuseppe Franzoni to bring 
their Italian artistic talents to the United 
States. 

Mazzel’s last years were devoted to his 
wife Antonia and to the education of Elisa- 
betta. He spent his time gardening and 
writing his Memoirs—an interesting ac- 


‘count of his life which includes many of 


the great people of his times. 

Soon there will be a microfilm edition and 
Guide with over 2,500 documents, and an 
unabridged translation of Mazzei’s Memoirs. 
If you would like to see the work in prog- 
ress, come to the Salvatori Center for Mazzei 
Studies—the only place in the world where 
all existing Mazzei documents may be 
found.@ 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. NELSON) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 


@ Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I was ab- 
sent yesterday on rollcalls 215 and 216 
due to a commitment to deliver the com- 
mencement address to the graduating 
class of Brevard Community College in 
my district. Had I been present I would 
have voted no“ on the Latta substitute 
and “no” on the Rousselot substitute to 
the first budget resolution for fiscal 1981. 
I believe the adoption of either of those 
substitutes would have destroyed the 
carefully balanced budget resolution 
framed by the House Budget Committee 
and would have made it impossible to 
adopt a resolution providing for a bal- 
anced budget in the next fiscal year.® 


SECRETARY SCHLESINGER OFFERS 
SOME WISE OBSERVATIONS ON 
THE FAILURE OF THE IRANIAN 
HOSTAGE RESCUE MISSION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. STRATTON) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past couple of weeks the American press, 
the American people, and the American 
Congress have all devoted a great deal 
of time and attention to a minute scru- 
tiny of that ill-fated mission. These in- 
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quiries, of course, are designed for the 
most part to understand the mission and 
the reasons for its failure, so as to be 
better prepared in the not unlikely event 
that at some not, I hope, too distant time, 
we might wish to repeat that rescue ef- 
fort with a greater measure of success. 

In that connection, I believe that one 
of the finest and most broad-gauged as- 
sessments of the failed mission was pre- 
sented by former Defense Secretary 
James Schlesinger in an article that ap- 
peared on the Op-Ed page of yesterday’s 
New York Times. I believe that Mr. 
Schlesinger’s analysis and recommenda- 
tion’s deserve the careful attention of 
every Member of this Congress. 

The article referred to follows: 

Some Lessons OF IRAN 
(By James R. Schlesinger) 

WaSHINGTON.—President Carter’s coura- 
geous decision to authorize the hostage rescue 
mission in Iran has drawn the public support 
deservedly given to Presidents during times 
of trouble. While the costs of failure unques- 
tionably are high, the costs of apparent im- 
potence and unwillingness to act could be 
even higher. A great power cannot retain in- 
fluence when the conviction becomes wide- 
spread that it lacks the will to employ force 
to protect its interests, 

Nonetheless, it is not too soon for some 
preliminary stock-taking, for this ill-fated 
mission calls into question a good many of 
our recent national habits and assumptions. 
A preliminary assessment suggests that the 
plan was too complex—had too many moving 
parts. Yet, it is hardly appropriate to blame 
the President, the military planners, the field 


commanders, reluctant allies, or bad luck.. 


Rather it is time for careful diagnosis of 
longer-term influences. Much of the immedi- 
ate problem is but a reflection of the larger 
national mood and of national self-indul- 
gence of the last decade. As we “learn the 
lessons of Iran.“ to a large degree it will re- 
quire the unlearning of the false lessons of 
Vietnam. Here, then, are some lessons of Iran. 

Lesson No. 1. Any military operation will be 
a microcosm of the overall defense Establish- 
ment. Efforts should be and are made— 
through selection and training—to insulate 
specialized forces from the ills of the larger 
body. But no such effort can be wholly suc- 
cessful, particularly in the American military 
Establishment with its penchant for equality 
and antipathy to special treatment. Overall 
deficiencies in recruitment, training, main- 
tenance, force structure, and budget support 
almost inevitably will be reflected in specific 
operations. The aborting of the mission 
points directly to questions of maintenance, 
equipment age and reliability, training and 
the status of our conventional and unconven- 
tional forces. Increasingly in the past decade, 
the military Establishment has been placed 
on short rations. The response of the military 
services has been to grimace, to salute their 
civilian overlords and march off bravely say- 
ing, “Can do, sir.” Yet, operations and main- 
tenance have been subjected to relentless 
budget-chopping. Flying hours have been re- 
duced too much. Equipment is aging. The 
Navy has too few, overworked ships—too long 
at sea and too infrequently overhauled. In 
practice, the all-volunteer force has reduced 
the quality and the retention of personnel. 
Having decided to rely on the market, we do 
not meet the market test of comparability. 
Pay ceilings have led to the steady loss of 
technicians. The Navy, for example, is 20,000 
petty officers short. How can these intract- 
able problems fail to affect conditions on, 
say, the Nimitz? 

If the United States intends to retain the 
military capability to fulfill its role as a 
superpower, it will have to cease caring last 
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for its military requirements, cease the 
standard budgetary games, and devote more 
than 4.5 percent of the gross national prod- 
uct to defense. 

Lesson No. 2: The role of planning is to 
squeeze to the irreducible minimum the 
element of luck. Bad luck can destroy any 
operation, but careful planning will enhance 
the probability of success. Luck smiles on 
the prepared. Planners should strive to bring 
together tested forces and equipment—men 
and units that have worked together, and 
know from experience that their associates 
can be trusted. Sharing the glory (or blame) 
by parceling out an operation among all the 
services is a secondary consideration. Re- 
hearsals should be faithful replicas of the 
planned mission. Maximum authority should 
be delegated to the field. Chances for suc- 
cess are reduced by building in too many 
decision points for political review. Once 
initiated, an operation should be aborted 
only for the gravest reasons—indeed, as any 
operation involving risk proceeds, caution 
and timidity become evermore beguiling to 
policy makers. 

Lesson No. 3: Retention of successful tac- 
tics from the past requires an effective in- 
stitutional memory. Mechanisms to prevent 
the loss of valuable experience can preclude 
falling into preventable errors. For example, 
the raid at Sontay prison in North Vietnam 
in 1970 was well-planned and brilliantly 
executed. The distances were substantial. The 
Air Force helicopters used were air-refuel- 
able, and the crews had many hours of night 
flying and refueling experience. Air Force 
pilots have had extensive experience work- 
ing with Army combat units and in deliver- 
ing them to the combat zone. Experience 
and trust go together. In a complex opera- 
tion, the chain is only as strong as the weak- 
est link. Clearly the helicopter link could 
have been strengthened by drawing on 
proved equipment and on experience. 

Lesson No. 4: Cooperative hosts may be 
essential. Both the Israelis at Entebbe and 
the West Germans at Mogadishu, Somalia 
(not to mention the role of Thai airfields in 
the Mayaguez affair) depended on the col- 
laboration of friendly states or neighbors. 
The reluctance of nearby states to provide 
full support handicapped our Iranian op- 
eration. In its period of international pre- 
eminence, America failed to provide an ade- 
quate long-term base structure. The Middle 
East now seems divided between those allies 
with whom the United States does not want 
to be associated—and those allies that do 
not want to be openly associated with the 
United States. The natural reluctance is re- 
inforced by a loss of American prestige— 
and of trust—since to be a third-world ally 
of the United States has recently appeared 
quite perilous. Such weaknesses can be cured 
only by a foreign policy perceived as strong 
and steadfast—and providing full support 
and protection to our associates. 

In the depths of our post-Vietnam dis- 
content, it was widely accepted that a re- 
duced defense budget coupled with limited 
military capabilities would preclude our in- 
volvement abroad. It will not. It will only 
insure that unavoidable involvement occurs 
with reduced chance of success. If we are 
honest with ourselves, if from this failure 
we can demonstrate the capacity to learn, we 
may yet turn yesterday's setback into to- 
morrow’s success. 


IN MEMORY OF EIGHT BRAVE 
AMERICANS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. ROBERTS) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

@ Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, last 
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night, May 6, an Air Force aircraft 
brought the bodies of eight gallant U.S. 
servicemen home to America. They had 
chosen their profession to serve their 
country in its defense in troubled times 
and in a troubled world. They had 
trained in special skills to react to any 
circumstance if America or Americans 
were threatened or endangered. Along 
with their comrades who undertook the 
valiant rescue attempt for the Americans 
held hostage in Iran, they had volun- 
teered for what many had said, and 
many still say was impossible. Yet, even 
in the attempt, they found true success 
and great admiration in the eyes of 
America and the rest of the world. 

As we have in the past for thousands 
who have fallen in defense of our Nation 
and thousands more wounded or disabled 
in that service, we as a government and 
as a people stand ready to honor that 
sacrifice and to acknowledge our debt to 
their families, the widows and children 
of these brave men. This is a firm and 
lasting commitment as mandated by the 
Congress, the Veterans Administration 
and a grateful Nation. 

We welcome the fallen home. No dis- 
honor afforded them at the hands of 
those who appoint themselves our ene- 
mies can ever mar their memory of our 
gratitude for their service, their goal or 
their sacrifice. 

A national Memorial Service for the 
eight servicemen will be held at Arling- 
ton National Cemetery Memorial Am- 
phitheater this Friday, May 9, 9 a.m.@ 


THE CONNECTION BETWEEN PRO- 
DUCTIVITY AND INFLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. LaFatce) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 
© Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, inflation 
is a relatively easy concept to under- 
stand, although some commentators are 
thoroughly confused about the sources 
of inflation. Productivity is a deceptively 
difficult concept to master, with the un- 
fortunate result of general indifference 
to it in this country. 

Due to the lack of interest in pro- 
ductivity, very little work has been done 
on this very important economic indica- 
tor. For example, conventional wisdom 
has long held that a 1-percent increase 
in productivity would reduce inflation by 
a corresponding 1 percent. That belief 
seemed logical for decades, as it pos- 
sessed a certain amount of simplicity 
and balance. One of the first major econ- 
omists to challenge that wisdom was 
Michael Evans, president of Evans 
Econometrics, who asserted that a 1-per- 
cent increase in productivity would pro- 
duce a 2-percent decline in inflation. 
However, there was no concrete evidence 
for that assertion. 

A recent report issued by the Joint 
Economic Committee has presented em- 
pirical evidence that Evans was a good 
deal closer to the truth than conven- 
tional wisdom. Utilizing the most mod- 
ern and rather intricate econometrical 
formulae, the report found that there is 
a multiplier effect at work in the rela- 
tionship between productivity and infia- 
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tion, which increases the reduction of 
inflation at a greater rate than previ- 
ously understood. This new report should 
focus increasing attention on produc- 
tivity as a key, if not the key, toward 
the effective control of the rate of 
inflation. 

Corresponding to the greater atten- 
tion on improvements in productivity has 
been increased and often new interest 
in supply-side economic policies. The 
only major drawback to supply-side eco- 
nomic policies has been the relative lack 
of forecasting experience, using these in- 
novative policies. In order to help cor- 
rect this deficiency, the Joint Economic 
Committee has been working with Dr. 
Otto Eckstein of DRI, in order to develop 
a full-scale and credible supply-side 
econometric model. Happily, that task 
has been completed, and the Congress 
has been presented with the first report 
which used that model. 

That report, entitled “Tax Policy and 
Core Inflation,” is particularly timely, in 
light of double-digit inflation and grow- 
ing economic stagnation. The report con- 
cluded that the reduction of the core 
rate of inflation can only be accom- 
plished through supply-side tax incen- 
tives to boost new investments and grow- 
ing productivity, unless one wanted to 
risk a possible economic depression by 
sole reliance on traditional fiscal and 
monetary measures. I am pleased that 
the committee and Dr. Eckstein confined 
their study to legitimate supply-side tax 
policies, such as investment tax credits 
and accelerated depreciation, and avoid- 
ed snake oil nostrums, such as across- 
the-board cuts in personal income taxes. 
The latter claim to be supply-side tax 
policies, but they are actually a bizarre 
reincarnation of some of Lord Keynes’ 
contributions to economics. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to commend the distinguished 
Senator from Texas, Mr. BENTSEN, who 
has led the Joint Economic Committee 
into fertile fields of study. I look forward 
to future reports on productivity and 
supply-side economic policies from the 
committee. 


YEAR END SPENDING 
CONTROL ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. Harris) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing the Year End Spending Con- 
trol Act which would establish firm con- 
trols over wasteful yearend spending 
sprees by limiting agency spending to 
20 percent during the last 2 months of 
the fiscal year. 


My Subcommittee on Human Re- 
sources has conducted an intensive in- 
vestigation and received testimony from 
a wide variety of groups, individuals and 
Government agencies concerning the 
problem of yearend spending. The sub- 
committee’s probe has revealed that 
funds appropriated for specific programs 
are not being rationally obligated to 
achieve the congressionally intended ob- 
jective. Rather, much of the funds are 
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being pushed out in the final weeks of the 
fiscal year on questionable contracts, 
grants, and other spending. 

GAO investigations, done at my re- 
quest, are documenting the fact that 
funds are being diverted from the pur- 
pose laid out by Congress, causing mil- 
lions, perhaps billions, of dollars, to be 
wasted om unnecessary projects and 
purchases during the last 2 months of 
the fiscal year. Federal agencies operate 
under a “use it or lose it” policy which 
reflects a fear that their budget will be 
cut the following year unless all funds 
are expended. Former Treasury Secretary 
Blumenthal has stated that yearend 
spending amounts to agencies “literally 
pushing money out the door with a 
wheelbarrow.” 

The administration has expressed con- 
cern about this wasteful yearend 
spending and has repeatedly issued di- 
rectives to agencies in an effort to curb 
the abuses. Each summer since 1977, 
President Carter and OMB Director 
James McIntyre have urged agencies to 
avoid yearend spending sprees. Despite 
these directives, the yearend spending 
remains a major abuse. In fiscal year 
1979, seven major Federal agencies spent 
more than 20 percent of their single 
year appropriations in the last 2 months 
of the fiscal year * * * 47.2 percent at 
HUD—$16 billion, 41.7 percent at A 
$2.2 billion, 22.9 percent at HEW—$14.3 
billion, 30.3 percent at Commerce—$907 
million, 23.1 percent at Interior—$1.3 
billion, 22.1 percent at Postal Service— 
$3.2 billion and 22.8 percent at DOT— 
$1.4 billion. If these seven agencies had 
limited spending to 20 percent in the last 
2 months of the fiscal year, they could 
have saved $13 billion. I am convinced 
that a substantial portion of this amount 
could have been returned to the Treas- 
ury with minimal adverse effect on con- 
gressionally mandated programs. 

In addition, I recently received a GAO 
study which I requested because of my 
concern that in-house capability was not 
being considered prior to contracts being 
let for consulting services. While the re- 
port showed the in-house capability was 
indeed not considered in many instances, 
it also noted that 54 percent of the con- 
sulting contracts examined were awarded 
during the final quarter of the fiscal year. 
In fact, 35 percent of those actions were 
initiated during the final 90 days. Sen- 
ator Pryor and I have been working 
closely on the widespread problem with 
consultant services and we hope to intro- 
duce legislation in this area later this 
month. 

I have also requested a major GAO 
study specifically on yearend spending 
which is due to be completed in June. 
An interim report which I received from 
the GAO on May 1, documented further 
evidence of the serious problem of year- 
end spending at HUD. According to the 
GAO, HUD has been overstating its legal 
commitments at the end of a fiscal year 
and then canceling them later. This 
HUD procedure reflects the “use it or 
lose it” attitude of Federal agencies to 
commit any remaining funds at yearend 
so that Congress will not trim their bud- 
get the following year. It has also allowed 
HUD to create a multibillion surplus of 
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funding authority at a time when Con- 
gress is struggling to trim Federal ex- 
penditures and balance the budget. 

Quite simply, the flurry of obligations 
at the end of the fiscal year is a very 
poor management practice. Increased 
yearend obligational activity places 
Government negotiations in a very 
poor bargaining position and results 
in contracts and grants being let 
and goods being purchased without 
adequate consideration. This “rush” 
to award contracts and grants seri- 
ously impairs the objectiveness as 
well as the thoroughness of the proposal 
evaluation process. In addition, I am 
particularly concerned that a large num- 
ber of the contracts being let at the end 
of the year are sole-source to big firms 
ostensibly based on “unique qualifica- 
tions” and “time exigency.” This type of 
yearend giveaway effectively bars firms 
without the “connections” and is “wired” 
against small businesses, which do not 
have the “inside track.” 

Direct congressional action to halt the 
yearend spending sprees must be taken. 
The waste clearly has not been elimi- 
nated administratively. As a matter of 
fact, it appears that while OMB has been 
monitoring outlays, it has been ignoring 
obligation rates. It makes no sense to 
me for OMB to check funds already 
“spent” while ignoring the even more 
important task of monitoring funds 
which could be saved. As a result, the 
practice of obligating “use or lose” funds 
at the end of the fiscal year has con- 
tinued unabated. 

Last July, I introduced a comprehen- 
sive “economy in Government“ bill (H.R. 
4717) which would limit yearend spend- 
ing and eliminate wasteful Federal con- 
tacting. Section 3 of H.R. 4717 parallels 
the yearend spending provision that 
has been included in the Department of 
Defense appropriation bill since 1953. 
During the past year, however, my sub- 
committee held numerous hearings on 
H.R. 4717 and GAO spent a considerable 
amount of time investigating the prob- 
lem of yearend spending abuse. Many 
legitimate questions and concerns about 
the yearend spending provision of H.R. 
4717 were raised by witnesses at these 
hearings and in discussions with my col- 
leagues, OMB, GAO, and the Library of 
Congress. Therefore, I have been work- 
ing closely with the GAO to improve this 
provision. The Year-End Spending Con- 
trol Act which I am introducing today 
represents these efforts. 


This bill—which deals only with year- 
end spending—would limit total agency 
spending in the last 2 months of the 
fiscal year to 20 percent, but it would use 
the existing apportionment process to 
administer the limitation. In addition, 
it would allow OMB to authorize legiti- 
mate exemptions to the 20-percent year- 
end limitation, but it would require OMB 
to report the exemption to Congress. 
Finally, any actions to satisfy the 20- 
percent limitation would be exempt from 
the reporting requirement of the Im- 
poundment Control Act of 1974. 


This language was endorsed by GAO in 
recent testimony before the Government 
Operations Committee: 
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We support the temporary use of a limita- 
tion on year-end spending as a means of 
conveying Congress’ concern—not only with 
year-end spending itself—but with the need 
to strengthen the budget execution and pro- 
curement process. 


It is easy to be shocked by waste and 
pay lipservice to its elimination. But if 
we are going to control wasteful year- 
end spending, legislative action is re- 
quired. I urge my colleagues to cosponsor 
my bill and join the fight to control 
wasteful yearend spending. 


oO 1800 


A TRIBUTE TO ANN HEBERT HOW- 
ELL, NATIONAL MULTIPLE SCLE- 
ROSIS MOTHER OF THE YEAR, ON 
THE OCCASION OF HER VISIT 
TODAY TO THE HOUSE 


(Mr. LIVINGSTON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to honor an outstanding lady, who 
we are fortunate to have visiting with us 
today. 

Ann Hebert Howell was entertained at 
the White House by the President today 
as National Multiple Sclerosis Mother of 
the Year, The letter which won her this 
honor was written by her husband, Mon- 
roe Howell, and it is especially meaning- 
ful to Ann because it is symbolic of his 
love and devotion for her. I am submit- 
ting the letter for inclusion in the REC- 
orp, Mr: Speaker, because it stands as a 
testimony to the personal triumph of a 
fine lady over one of life’s most harsh 
adversities. 

Ann Howell is my wife's lifelong per- 
sonal friend, and she is truly a great 
lady. Despite her illness, she has become 
a nursing home administrator and serves 
as breadwinner for the family while her 
husband attends dental school. Ann is 
also a counselor to other victims of mul- 
tiple sclerosis all around the country, 
and is active in the chamber of com- 
merce and the PTA, in addition to caring 
for two children. 


Ann was born and raised in Thibodaux, 
La., and lives there now, serving as ad- 
ministrator for the Louisiana Home for 
the Aged. 


In honoring Ann as Mother of the 
Year we honor her, not only for her suc- 
cess as wife and mother, but for her 
courage and spirit as an exceptional 
human being. 

Letter to the National Multiple Sclerosis 
Society: 

On May 2, 1972 Ann Herbert Howell was a 
wife and mother of two children. She was 
loving, vibrant and a determined achiever. 
Today, she is a M.S. victim and these traits 
have been enhanced. In December, 1972, the 
M.S. was diagnosed and the New Orleans’s 
physician’s prognosis was tainted with doom 
and little hope. The steady deterioration was 
quick as she slipped from an unsteady gait, 
to a cane, to a wheel chair. The bright, vi- 
brant personality was revlaced by fear and 
frustration. She could not hold her children 
and they could not understand. And I, her 
husband, became oversolicitous and scared. 
I could offer no hope and little encourage- 
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ment. For six months we were a dismal 
family. 

The summer of 1973 we sought other medi- 
cal help in Houston, Texas. There she re- 
ceived new treatment and hope and her mi- 
raculous improvement was rapid. Ann re- 
turned from Houston with renewed deter- 
mination to beat M.S. and rejoin the family. 
That winter she completed the Nursing 
Home Administration course at L.S.U. in 
Baton Rouge and became administrator for 
the Louisiana Home for the Aged in Thi- 
bodaux, La. Under her guidance, the nursing 
home has doubled in patient capacity, and 
“La Boss,” as she is fondly referred to by her 
Cajun residents, has the reputation of run- 
ning one of the best nursing homes in the 
state. Since Ann has learned to cope with 
her disability, she has developed a special 
sensitivity and capacity for understanding 
her residents, who respond to her with love, 
admiration, and respect, As a part of the 
business community, Ann joined the Cham- 
ber of Commerce where she serves as this 
year’s president. 

In 1973, Ann joined the Louisiana M.S. 
Society and was appointed to the board of 
directors. As a M.S. patient, she has sought 
to share her experiences and hope with other 
patients. Following stories of her strug- 
gles with M.S. in newspaper and magazine 
articles, other M.S. victims began calling her 
for hope and advice. Calls have been re- 
ceived from all over the state, the United 
States, Canada, Mexico and Puerto Rico. 
She's shared her experiences with these pa- 
tients and tries to give them courage, hope 
and determination. Her advice to them is to 
be active, to be open with their disease and to 
stay involved with their families. With these 
patients she exchanges ideas on physical and 
mental therapy. Ann has needed courage to 
talk to many of these people who are dis- 
couraged and full of self-pity. Many times she 
hangs up the phone and cries because she 
shares the feelings of frustration and fu- 
tility with these new friends. But she never 
refuses a call and will talk as long as they 
will listen and share their feelings. 

As a husband, I have been by her side to 
witness Ann’s ups and downs, her courage, 
her determination and her giving. Her case 
of M.S., too, continues to have its relapses 
and remissions, but she never quits. She will 
drive with one good eye to go to work or to 
deliver the children to piano lessons or 
scouts. She summons up the strength to at- 
tend meetings and to act as coordinator of 
the school auction. At times, when her ther- 
apy has caused her to become swollen with 
fluid and marred her physical beauty, she 
has braved the public eye to attend baseball 
games and school plays. When the course of 
M.S. has impaired the functions of her arms 
and legs, she has continued to provide home 
care for her family. Usually her family is 
the one that must insist that she take a 
break and rest. 


At present she is successfully serving as 
family provider, father and mother. Two 
years ago I decided to change occupations 
and enter dental school. While I’m away in 
New Orleans during the week, home on 
weekends, Ann is at home, sending the chil- 
dren to school in the morning, taking them 
to afternoon activities, providing them with 
necessities, discipline, and love. On week- 
ends she is a loving and supportive wife 
and companion. In short, she is our family’s 
strength. 

In times of trouble with the disease, she 
determinedly refuses to give in to MS. 
Whether in remission, with a cane, or in a 
wheel chair, she is continuous. Ann will al- 
ways be OUR Mother of the Year. This year, 
she merits recognition as National M.S. 
Mother of the Year. 

MONROE HOWELL, 
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PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


(Mr. LEDERER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. LEDERER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this time to ask that I may 
clarify an error in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of Wednesday, April 16, 1980. I 
asked that I be paired in the affirmative 
on both the Symms substitute on S. 2009 
and on final passage. These votes were 
incorrectly recorded as negative pairs. 

I appreciate this opportunity to clarify 
my vote for the RECORD. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. Kocovsex (at the request of Mr. 
WRIGHT), for May 7 and 8, on account 
of representing the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the funeral of the late 
President Tito of Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Danietson (at the request of Mr. 
WRIGHT), for May 7 and 8, on ac- 
count of representing the House of Rep- 
resentatives at the funeral of the late 
President Tito of Yugoslavia. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Grapison) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr. Kemp, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. AsHBROOK, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Grapison, for 30 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at.the re- 
quest of Mr. Corrapa) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr. Forp of Michigan, for 10 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. STOKES, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gonzatez, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Ax NUNzIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Netson, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Stratton, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Roserts, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. LaFatce. for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Harris, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Grapison) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. MICHEL. 

Mr. Kemp in two instances. 

Mr. Syms in two instances. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in five instances. 

Mr. O’Brien in two instances. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER in two instances. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. 

Mr. Dantet B. Crane in two instances. 

Mr. Derwinskr in two instances. 
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Mr. ConaBLe in two instances. 

Mr. GREEN. 

Mr. HYDE. 

Mr. ROYER. 

Mr. Bos WILSON. 

Mr. McCtoskey in two instances. 

Mr. Moore. 

Mr. RUDD. 

Mr. SHUSTER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Corrapa) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Dopp in two instances. 


Worrr in two instances. 

. OBERSTAR. 

. CORMAN. 

. MURTHA. 

HALL of Ohio in three instances. 


RRRRRRRRRRRREERE 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. THOMPSON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 126. An act to permit the Secretary 
of the Interior to accept privately donated 
funds and to expend such funds on property 
on the National Register of Historic Places. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. CORRADA. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 8 o’clock and 7 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, May 8, 1980, at 11 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE SS OCA TIONS, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
[Omitted from the Record of May 6, 1980] 


4304. A letter from the President of the 
United States, transmitting amendments to 
the requests for supplemental appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1980 and appropriation 
language for fiscal year 1981 for the Depart- 
ment of Labor (H. Doc. No. 96-308); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

4305. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting notice of the Army’s in- 
tention to transfer certain obsolete chemical 
agent identification sets from various loca- 
tions to the Rocky Mountain Arsenal, Colo., 
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pursuant to section 409(b) (4) of Public Law 
91-121; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

4306. A letter from the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, transmitting a proposed 
interpretation of Indian preference in fed- 
erally assisted school construction projects, 
pursuant to section 431(d)(1) of the Gen- 
eral Education Provisions Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

4307. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the audit of the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing fund for fiscal year 1979, 
pursuant to section 6 of the act of August 4, 
1950, as amended (88 Stat. 1964) (GGD-80— 
47, May 5, 1980); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

4308. A letter from the Chairman, Board 
of Directors, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
transmitting a report on the agency's activi- 
ties under the Freedom of Information Act 
during calendar year 1979, pursuant to 5 
U.S.C. 552(d); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

4309. A letter from the Secretary, Postal 
Rate Commission, transmitting the annual 
report of the Commission on its implemen- 
tation of the Privacy Act, pursuant to 5 
U.S.C. 552a(p); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

4310. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission, transmitting 
proposed final regulations implementing 
phase II of the incremental pricing program 
for natural gas, pursuant to section 202(c) 
of Public Law 95-621; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

4311. A letter from the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator to provide a memorial plaque 
or marker in appropriation situations to the 
next of kin of an individual who would 
otherwise be memorialized in a national, 
private, or local cemetery; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

4312. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on U.S. efforts to educate and train the 
poor in developing countries (ID-80-18, May 
5, 1980); jointly, to the Committees on 
Government Operations and Foreign Affairs. 
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4313. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to provide for involuntary retirement 
of permanent Regular officers designated for 
limited duty in the Navy or Marine Corps 
consistent with that provided other per- 
manent Regular officers; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

4314. A letter from the Director, Federal 
Emergency Management Agency, transmit- 
ting à report that the Agency acquired no 
real or personal property during the quarter 
ended March 31, 1980, pursuant to section 
201(h) of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950, as amended; to the Committee on Arm- 
ed Services. 

4315. A letter from the District of Co- 
lumbia Auditor, transmitting copies of vari- 
ous reports of his Office, pursuant to section 
455 ot Public Law 93-198; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


4316. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Council of the District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a copy of Council Resolution 3-322, 
to approve the transfer of jurisdiction of 
certain areas from the District of Columbia 
to the National Park Service for park pur- 
poses (S.O. 79-213) (Ward 3); to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

4317. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting notice 
of a further delay in the submission of the 
comprehensive plan from the Advisory Board 
on Child Abuse and Neglect to maximize 
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coordination of child abuse and neglect pre- 
vention and treatment activities, required 
by section 6(b) of Public Law 93-247, as 
amended; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

4318. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of State for International Organi- 
zation Affairs, transmitting copies of reports 
issued by the United Nations Joint Inspec- 
tion Unit during the second half of 1979, 
pursuant to section 301 (e) (3) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

4319. A letter from the Assistant Attorney 
General for Administration, transmitting 
notice of a proposed new records system, 
pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552a(0); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

4320. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Credit Union Administration Board, trans- 
mitting a report on the Board's activities 
under the Freedom of Information Act dur- 
ing calendar year 1979, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
552b(j); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

4321. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting notice of the proposed 
refund of a minimum royalty payment total- 
ling $15,000 to Shell Oil Co., pursuant to 
section 10(b) of the Outer Continental Shelf 
Lands Act, as amended; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

4322. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting notice of the proposed 
refund of 1 year’s rental totaling $17,280 on 
an Outer Continental Shelf lease to Shell 
Oil Co., pursuant to section 10(b) of the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

4323. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting the an- 
nual report of the Director of the national 
cancer program for fiscal year 1979 and the 
annual plan for the program for fiscal years 
1981-85, pursuant to section 404(a)(9) of 
the Public Health Service Act, as amended: 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

4324. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the International Travel 
Act of 1961 to authorize additional appro- 
priations, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

4325. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission, transmit- 
ting proposed regulations to exempt indus- 
trial users to phase 1 of the incremental 
pricing program required by section 201 of 
the Natural Gas Policy Act of 1978 from the 
upper two tiers of the three-tier price ceil- 
ing mechanism contained in the regulations 
implementing phase 1, pursuant to section 
206(d) of the act; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

4326. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission, transmit- 
ting proposed regulations to extend the in- 
terlm exemption from incremental pricing 
for agricultural uses of natural gas, pursuant 
to section 206(d) of Public Law 95-621; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

4327. A letter from the Acting Commis- 
sioner, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Department of Justice, transmitting 
reports concerning visa petitions approved 
according to certain beneficiaries third and 
sixth preference classification, pursuant to 
section 204(d) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, as amended; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

4328. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. In- 
ternational Trade Commission, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to provide 
authorization of appropriations for the U.S. 
International Trade Commission for fiscal 
8 to the Committee on Ways and 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BROOKS: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report on a thorough critique of 
certification of transport category aircraft 
by the Federal Aviation Administration 
(Rept. No. 96-924). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 6395. A bill to 
amend the Consumer Product Safety Act to 
modify certain postemployment restrictions 
applicable to officers and employees of the 
Consumer Product Safety Commission (Rept. 
No. 96-925). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTED BILLS SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 


Under clause 5 of rule X, bills and 
reports were delivered to the Clerk for 
printing, and bills referred as follows: 

Mr. BOLAND: Permanent Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence. H.R. 7152. A bill to au- 
thorize appropriations for fiscal year 1981 
for the intelligence and intelligence-related 
activities of the U.S. Government, for the 
Intelligence Community Staff, and for the 
Central Intelligence Agency retirement and 
disability system, and for other purposes; re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Services 
for a period ending not later than May 16, 
1980, for consideration of such provisions of 
the bill as fall within its Jurisdiction under 
clause 1(c), rule X (Rept. No. 96-926, pt. 1). 
Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 


By Mr. THOMPSON (for himself and 
Mr. FRENZEL) : 


H.R. 7281. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Federal Election Commission for 
fiscal year 1981; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. CONYERS: 

H.R. 7282. A bill to establish a Federal Oil 
and Gas Development Corporation to provide 
for the exploration for and extraction of oil 
and gas located on and under Federal land; 
jointly, to the Committees on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and Science and Technology. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 7283. A bill to amend chapter 81 of 
title 5, United States Code, to provide for 
annual cost-of-living adjustments of com- 
pensation under the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BRODHEAD: 

H.R. 7284. A bill to deny entitlement to 
hospital insurance benefits under part A of 
title XVIII of the Social Security Act in 
the case of certain disabled individuals cur- 
rently entitled to health benefits under the 
civilian health and medical program of the 
uniformed services (Champus); to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. DINGELL (for himself and 
Mr. Waxman) : 

H.R. 7285. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to limit the 
antibiotic drugs which may be used in sub- 
therapeutic doses in animal feed: to the 
3 on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
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By Mr. GAYDOS (for himself, Mr. 
MoorHesap of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
WALGREN, Mr. MURPHY of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. ATKINSON, and Mr. 
BAILEY) : 

H.R. 7286. A bill to extend deadlines in 
the Clean Air Act applicable to stationary 
sources, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 7287. A bill to establish controls on 
yearend expenditure practices of Federal 
agencies; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. LaFALCE (for himself, Mr. 
STEED, Mr. CORMAN, Mr. ADDABBO, 
Mr. Sr GERMAIN, Mr. MITCHELL of 
Maryland, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. RICH- 
MOND, Mr. Batpus, Mr. NOLAN, Mr. 
Nowak, Mr. IRELAND, Mr. KILDEE, 
Mr. Evans of Georgia, Mr. BARNARD, 
Mr. Leacx of Louisiana, Mr. HALL of 
Ohio, Mrs. SPELLMAN, Mr. BEREUTER, 
Mr. Conte, and Mr. BROOMFIELD) : 

H.R. 7288. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to improve procurement opportuni- 
ties for small business concerns; to the 
Committee on Small Business. 

By Mr. LaFALCE (for himself, Mr. 
SMITH of Iowa, Mr. STEED, Mr. COR- 
MAN, Mr. AppaBso, Mr. St GERMAIN, 
Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. BE- 
DELL, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. BALDUS, 
Mr. Noran, Mr. Nowak, Mr. KILDEE, 
Mr. Evans of Georgia, Mr. BARNARD, 
Mr. Leacx of Louisiana, Mr. HALL of 


and Mr. BEREUTER) : 

ELR. 7289. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 to authorize 
the Small Business Administration to guar- 
antee debentures issued by certain State or 
local development companies; to the Com- 
mittee on Small Business. 

By Mr. LEDERER (for himself and Mr. 
Munr Rr of Pennsylvania): 

H.R. 7290. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the es- 
tablishment of reserves for surface mining 
land reclamation and for the deduction of 
amounts added to such reserves; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MATHIS: 

H.R. 7291. A bill to amend title 28 and title 
18 of the United states Code to prohibit and 
remedy the interstate restraint of children 
in violation of rights of custody and visita- 
tion, and for other purposes; jointly, to the 
Committees on the Judiciary and Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania: 

ELR. 7292. A bill to increase the authoriza- 
tion for the Council on Wage and Price Sta- 
bility, to extend the duration of such Coun- 
cil, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking. Finance, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. NEAL: 

H.R. 7293. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to expand the category 
of targeted groups for whom the new em- 
ployee credit is available to include displaced 
homemakers; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. PRICE (for himself and Mr. 
Bos Wrtson) (by request): 

HR. 7294. A bill to amend section 673b of 
title 10, United States Code, to increase from 
50,000 to 100,000 the number of members of 
the Selected Reserve who may be ordered to 
active duty other than during a war or 
national emergency; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 7295. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary con- 
cerned to determine the period of time to 
be allowed between the time a reservist is 
ordered to active duty and the time the 
reservist enters upon active duty; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. RINALDO: 
H.R. 7296. A bill to amend section 4067 of 
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the Revised Statutes to define further the 
circumstances under which certain aliens 
within the United States may be treated as 
alien enemies; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. SMITH of Iowa (for himself, 
Mr. STEED, Mr. CORMAN, Mr. ADDABBO, 
Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr. MITCHELL of 
Maryland, Mr. LaFa.ce, Mr. BEDELL, 
Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. BaLpus, Mr. No- 
LAN, Mr. Nowak, Mr. 1RELAND, Mr. 
KīILDEE, Mr. Evans of Georgia, Mr. 
BARNARD, Mr. Lach of Louisiana, 
Mr. HALL of Ohio, Mrs. SPELLMAN, 
Mr. Conte, and Mr. BEREUTER) : 

H.R. 7297. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 to provide for the 
investment of temporarily unneeded funds, 
to modify the authority of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration regarding financing, and 
to statutorily establish the eligibility of 
Asian Pacific Americans to participate in 
programs under section 8(a) of the Small 
Business Act; to the Committee on Small 
Business. 

By Mr. SM.TH of Iowa (for himself, 
Mr. STEED, Mr. CORMAN, Mr. ADDABBO, 
Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr. MITCHELL of 
Maryland, Mr. LAFatce, Mr. BEDELL, 
Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. BaLpus, Mr. 
Noran, Mr. Nowak, Mr. IRELAND, 
Mr. Evans of Georgia, Mr. BARNARD, 
Mr. Leacu of Louisiana, Mr. HALL of 
Ohio, Mrs. SPELLMAN, Mr. CONTE, and 
Mr. BEREUTER) : 

H.R. 7298. A bill to facilitate the opera- 
tions of the office of the Chief Counsel for 
Advocacy of the Small Business Administra- 
tion; jointly, to the Committees on Small 
Business and Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WAXMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Preyer, Mr. Macurre, Mr. LUKEN, 
Mr. WALGREN, Mr. Gramm, Mr. LE- 
LAND, Mr. SHELBY, and Mr. MURPHY 
of New York): 

H.R. 7299. A bill to revise and improve the 
Federal programs of assistance for the pro- 
vision of mental health services, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

H.R. 7300. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt independ- 
ent producer oil from the windfall profit tax 
and to allow certain royalty owners the ex- 
emption for such oil; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NEDZI (for himself and Mr. 
WHITEHURST) : 

H.R. 7301. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations for fiscal 
year 1981, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. NEDZI: 

H.R. 7302. A bill to amend section 1719 of 
title 44, United States Code, to transfer to 
the Superintendent of Documents the func- 
tion of distributing Government publica- 
tions to certain foreign governments; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. WHITE (for himself, Mrs. HOLT, 
Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. KAZEN, Mr. 
Won Part, Mr. Hruts, Mr. NxDZT, Mr. 
Nictrois, Mr. HOPKINS, Mr. BENNETT, 
Mr. Daw DANIL, and Mr. Bos WIL- 
SON): 

ELR. 7303. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to establish a noncontributory 
program of educational assistance for per- 
sons enlisting in the Armed Forces after Sep- 
tember 30, 1980; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

By Mr. WOLFF (for himself, Mrs. 
HECKLER, Mr. Hatt of Ohio, Mr. 
Diccs, Mr. Sonarz, Mr. PRITCHARD, 
Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mrs. CoLLINS of IIli- 
nois, Ms. MIRULSKI, Mrs. ScHROE- 
DER, Mrs. Smir of Nebraska, Mrs. 
Snowe, and Mrs. SPELLMAN) : 

H. Con. Res. 329. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the deep concern of the Congress 
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over the plight of Cambodian people and its 
strong support for humanitarian assistance 
for those people and a peaceful resolution of 
the conflict in Kampuchea; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. HANSEN (for himself and Mr. 
RHODES) : 

H, Con. Res. 331. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize participation in an interparlia- 
mentary meeting between delegates from the 
Congress of the United States and the Par- 
liament of the Islamic Republic of Iran to 
discuss matters of concern to the people of 
both nations, including, but not limited to, 
the steps necessary to bring about the release 
of American diplomatic personnel and others 
detained by militant elements within the 
country of Iran; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. PERKINS (for himself and Mr. 
GOODLING) : 

H. Con. Res. 332. Concurrent resolution 
disapproving certain regulations submitted to 
the Congress on April 24, 1980, with respect 
to the law-related education program author- 
ized under sections 346, 347, and 348 of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI (for himself, Mr. 
BAILEY, Mr. Brapemas, Mr. FOUNTAIN, 
Mr. FASCELL, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Wotrr, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. YATRON, 
Mr. Soranz, Mr. BONKER, Mr. Stupps, 
Mr. IRELAND, Mr. Mica, Mr. BARNES, 
Mr. Gray, Mr. Hatt of Ohio, Mr. 
Wo tre, Mr. Bowen, Mr. FITHIAN, Mr. 
BROOMFIELD, Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. 
FINDLEY, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. WINN, 
Mr. GILMAN, Mr. Guyer, Mr. Laco- 
MARSINO, Mr. GOODLING, Mr. PritcH- 
ARD, Mrs. FENWICK, Mr. QUAYLE, Mr. 
PEYSER, and Mr. BAUMAN): 

H. Con. Res. 333. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the efforts of the Americans who 
participated in the Iran rescue mission; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H.J. Res. 543. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing that all persons shall 
have the right to be free from discrimina- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RINALDO: 

H. J. Res. 544. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to impose on the Iranian Gov- 
ernment a $50 million fine, payable from 
blocked Iranian assets, for each day that U.S. 
citizens held hostage or otherwise illegally 
detained in Iran continue to be held hostage 
or so detained beyond a date designated by 
the President; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MATHIS: 

H. Res. 659. Resolution to establish a Select 
Committee on International Terrorism; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XII. 
[Omitted from the Record of May 6. 1980 
452. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of California. 
relative to indexing Federal income taxes, 


which was referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII. 

Mr. FROST presented a bill (H.R. 7304) for 
the relief of Candido Augusto Urizar and 
Delores de Jesus Turcios Urizar, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolutions 
as follows: 

H.R. 809: Mr. GUARINI. 

H.R. 1918: Mr. PHILIP M. Crane and Mr. 
PETRI. 

H.R. 2400: Mr. DRINAN and Mr. HUGHES. 

H.R. 2644. Mr. STANGELAND. 

H.R. 4223: Mr. Emery, Mr. Brown of Cali- 
fornia, and Mr. Srupps. 

H.R. 4329: Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. KINDNESS, 
and Mr. KRAMER. 

H.R. 5862: Mr. THOMAS, Mr. LEACH of Iowa, 
Mr. PauL and Mr. Breaux. 

H.R. 5965: Mr. ROUSSELOT, Mr. GRISHAM, 
Mr. Won Pat, Mr. LUJAN, Mr. ERDAHL, Mr. 
Youne of Alaska, Mr. DOUGHERTY, Mr. PATTER- 
SON, and Mr. CouRTER. 

H.R. 6194: Mr. ABDNOR, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. 
ANDERSON of California, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. 
BEILENSON, Mr. Bracer, Mr. BONIOR of Michi- 
gan, Mr. Bonxer, Mr. BropHeap, Mr. PHILLIP 
BURTON, Mr. CAVANAUGH, Mrs. CHISHOLM, 
Mr. CLAY, Mr. CLINGER, Mr. CoELHO, Mr. 
COLEMAN, Mr. Conyers, Mr. D’AMours, Mr. 
DELLUMS, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Dracs, Mr. Dopp, 
Mr. Dornan, Mr. Downey, Mr. DRINAN, Mr. 
Duncan of Tennessee, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. EVANS 
of the Virgin Islands, Mr. Farry, Mr. Faunt- 
ROY, Mr. Fazio, Mrs. FENWICK, Ms. FERRARO, 
Mr. FisH, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Forn of Tennessee, 
Mr. Forp of Michigan, Mr. ForsyTHE, Mr. 
Gray, Mr. Gupcer, Mr. HamMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. 
Hargis, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. HOLLENBECK, Mr. 
Horxrns, Mr. Howarp, Mr. HucHes, Mr. 
Hurro, Mr. Jenretre, Mr. Jones of Tennes- 
see, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. LaFatce, Mr. LEACH of 
Louisiana, Mr. LEDERER, Mr. LEE, Mr. LEH- 
Max, Mr. Lone of Maryland, Mr. LUNDINE, 
Mavroutes, Mr. McKinney, Ms. MIKULSKI, 
Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. MOAKLEY, 
Mr. Morrettr, Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mr. MURPHY 
of Illinois, Mr. Myers of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Neat, Mr. NxDzr. Mr. Notan, Ms. OAKAR, Mr. 
OsERSTAR, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. PATTEN, Mr. 
Porter, Mr. Price, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. RICH- 
MOND, Mr. RINALDO, Mr. Roprno, Mr. ROE, 
Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. Sano, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. Smaon, Mr. 
Siro of Iowa, Mrs. Snow, Mr. SOLARZ, 
Mr. Stack, Mr. STARK, Mr. STOKES, Mr. 
Tauxe, Mr. TRAxLER, Mr. VENTO, Mr. War- 
GREN, Mr. Weaver, Mr. Weiss, Mr. WHITE- 
HURST, Mr. WHITTAKER, Mr. CHARLES H. WIL- 
son of California, Mr. WoLFF, Mr. YATES, 
Mr. YATRON, Mr. ZEFERETTI, Mr. LELAND, Mr. 
IRELAND, Mr. WrLLIaMs of Ohio, Mr. GUARINI, 
and Mr. MATTOX. 

H.R. 6196: Mr. PANETTA. 

H.R. 6228: Mr. MooRrHEAD of California. 

H.R. 6377: Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. Lowry, Mr. 
Howard, Mr. Murpuy of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
EDGAR, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. Gray, Mr. OBERSTAR, 
Mr. Marks, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, Mr. JOHNSON of 
California, Mr. YaTron, Mr. Davis of Michi- 
gan, Mr. WILLIAMS of Montana, Mr. Don- 
NELLY, Mr. WOLPE, Mr. AMBRO, Mr. HARKIN, 
Mr. McHucs, and Mr. Neat. 

H.R. 6380: Mr. BEDELL and Mr. PANETTA. 

H.R. 6732: Mr. GRASSLEY. 

H.R. 6825: Mr. RANGEL, Mr. Conyers, Mr. 
CLAY, Mr. Corrapa, Mr. Horton, Mr. Won 
Pat, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. Wetss, Mr. SIMON, 
Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. Downer, Mr. 
HANLEY, Mr. Appasso, Mr. WoLFF, Mr. OTTIN- 
GER, Mr. Patren, Ms. Oakar, Mr. Fary, Mr. 
JouNson of California, Mr. BLANCHARD, Mr. 
KILDEE, Mr. Sorarz, Mr. Roysat, Mr. Haw- 
KINS, Mr. Myers of Pennsylvania, Mrs. COL- 
LINS of Illinois, Mr. Waxman, Mr. Gray, and 
Mr. STOKEs. 

H.R. 6913: Mr. DRINAN. 

H.R. 7043: Mr. Notan, Mr. ERDAHL, Mr. 
FINDLEY, Mr. SPENCE, Mr. Younc of Alaska, 
Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska, Mr. Bowen, Mr. 
Jerrorps, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. HALL of Texas, Mr. 
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Aspnor, Mr. STEED, Mr. Downey, Mr. LEATH 
of Texas, Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE, Mr. MATHIS, 
Mr. Leaca of Louisiana, Mr. Weaver, Mr. 
BEREUTER, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. MURPHY of 


Pennsylvania, Mr. Kocovsex, and Mr. FITH- 
IAN. 


H.J. Res. 451: Mr. Stack and Mr. MATHIS. 

H.J. Res. 525: Mr. HINSON, Mr. MILLER Of 
Ohio, Mr. SoLlomox, Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. 
STANGELAND, Mr. DORNAN, Mr. THOMAS, Mr. 
Evans of Georgia, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. 
LOTT, Mr. HUCKABY, Mr. BURGENER, Mr. ROB- 
ERT W. DANIEL, JR., Mr. ATKINSON, Mr. JEN- 
RETTE, Mr. DOUGHERTY, and Mr. ROYER. 

H.J. Res. 533: Mr. Akaka, Mr. AMBRO, Mr. 
BENJAMIN, Mr. BETHUNE, Mr. BOWEN, Mr. 
CARTER, Mr. COELHO, Mr. CONTE, Mr. FINDLEY, 
Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. Hatt of Ohio, Mr. Ham- 
MERSCHMIDT, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. HOLLENBECK, 
Mr. Howarp, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, 
Mr. LELAND, Mr. MaTHIS, Mr. MAVROULES, 
Mr. Nowak, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. Royer, Mr. 
Solanz, Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. STANGELAND, Mr. 
Winn, Mr. Won Pat, Mr. Wyatt, Mr. YaTron, 
and Mr. GUARINI. 

H. Con. Res. 323: Mr. LaGomarsrno, Mr. 
Hinson, Mr. Firppo, Mr. FITHIAN, Mr. COR- 
RADA, Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. ROUSSE- 
LOT, Mr. RoE, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. PORTER, 
Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mr. BETHUNE, Mr. MAZZOLI, 
and Mr. ERLENBORN. 

H. Res. 590: Mr. FINDLEY. 

H. Res. 603: Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. 


DELETION OF SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were deleted from public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 

H.R. 6722: Mrs. BOUQUARD. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, 

342. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
the Parma Democratic Club, Parma, Ohio, 
relative to declaring Presidential Election Day 
as a national holiday, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 

S. 1309 
By Mr. WALKER: 
—Page 39, line 2, strike out “$8,744,774,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof 89.000. 000,000“. 

Page 39, line 4, strike out “$9,739,276,000° 
and insert in lieu thereof “$9,200,000,000". 
—Page 39, after line 22 insert the following 
new title: 

TITLE III—FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 

REFORM 


AMENDMENTS TO DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 301. Section 3 of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2012), as amended by title 
I of this Act, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (c) by striking out the 
second sentence and all that follows through 
“reports, the“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“The”; and 

(2) by striking out subsection (o) and sub- 
section (q) and redesignating subsection (p) 
as subsection (0). 

STATE PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAM FORMULATION 


Sec. 302. The first sentence of section 4(a) 
of the Food Stamp Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2013 
(a)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “of a participating State“ 
after “State agency”; 

(2) by striking out “within the” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “, in accordance with 
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eligibility criteria established by such State, 
within such” after “determined”; and 

(3) by inserting “determined on the basis 
of benefit levels established by such State” 
before the period. 
ELIMINATION OF UNIFORM ELIGIBILITY CRITERIA 


Sec. 303. Section 5 of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2014), as amended by title 
I of this Act, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by inserting “, in 
accordance with eligibility criteria estab- 
lished by the State involved,” after “deter- 
mined”; 

(2) by striking out subsections (b), (c), 
(d), (e), (f), and (g); and 

(3) by redesignating subsection (h) as 
subsection (b). 

ELIMINATION OF UNIFORM ELIGIBILITY 
DISQUALIFICATIONS 


Sec. 304. The Food Stamp Act of 1977 (7 
U.S.C. 2011-2027), as amended by title I of 
this Act, is amended by striking out section 
6 and redesignating section 7 as section 6. 


ELIMINATION OF UNIFORM VALUE OF ALLOTMENT 


Sec. 305. Section 8 of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2017) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Sec. 8.” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Sec. 7.”; 

(2) by striking out subsection (a); and 

(3) in subsection (b) by striking out “(b)”. 

(b) Section 9 and section 10 of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2018, 2019), as 
amended by title I of this Act, are redesig- 
nated as section 8 and section 9, respectively. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 306. (a) Section 11(b) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2020(b)) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “of a State” after “polit- 
subdivision” the first place it appears; 
an 

(2) by inserting of such State“ after 
. “political subdivision” the second place it 
appears. 

(b) Section 11(e) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2020(e)), as amended by 
title I of this Act, is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1)— 

(A) in subparagraph (A) by striking out 
including“ and all that follows through 
Swope. a and inserting in lieu thereof 
; and”; 

(B) by striking out subparagraph (B); and 

(C) by redesignating subparagraph (C) as 
subparagraph (B); 

(2) by striking out paragraph (2) and 
paragraph (3); 

ta) 3 ( 4)— 

y striking out (4) “ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “(2)”; ER ? 

(B) by striking out the colon and all that 
follows through “necessary”; 

(4) by striking out paragraphs * 

(uy; and (8), p phs (5), (6), 

(5) in paragraph (9)— 

(A) by striking out “(9)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “(3)”; and 

(B) by striking out “as defined in sec- 
tions 5(d) and (e) of this Act” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “, determined in accord- 
ance with the definition of income estab- 
lished by such State,“; 

(6) by redesignating paragraph (10), (11), 


and (12) as hs 
eee paragraphs (4), (5), and (6), 


(7) by striking out paragraph (18) and 


redesignating Paragraphs (14), 
(16) as paragraphs (7), (8), 
respectively; 
(8) by striking out paragraph (17); 
(9) by redesignating 3 A and 


paragraph (19) as aragraph 
respectively; á ph (10) and (11), 


(15), and 
and (9), 


(10) in paragraph (10), as so redesignated 

by striking out “notwithstanding paragraph 

Sr, of this section,”; E = 
11) in paragraph (11), as so redesi 

by striking out the Period at the end 83 

and inserting in lieu thereof “; and”; and 
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(12) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(12) that the State agency shall establish 
a work program involving the performance 
of work in return for benefits provided under 
the food stamp program and shall require as 
a condition of eligibility to receive benefits 
under the food stamp program that members 
of households to whom such program applies 
participate in such work program.”. 

(c) Section 11(g) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2020(g)), as amended by 
title I of this Act, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or” before “the State 
plan of operation”; 

(2) by striking out “or the Secretary's 
standards” and all that follows through 
“section 16 (b) (1) of this Act.“; and 

(3) by striking out “and, whether or not 
the Secretary” and all that follows through 
“appropriate”. 

(d) Section 11 of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 (7 U.S.C. 2020), as amended by title 
I of this Act, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Sec. 11.“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Sec. 10.”; 

(2) by striking out subsection (1) and 
subsection (j) and redesignating subsection 
(k) and subsection (1) as subsection (i) and 
subsection (j), respectively; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(k) No provision of this Act shall be con- 
strued to prohibit any State participating in 
the food stamp program from establishing 
any program designed to encourage house- 
holds receiving coupons to purchase nutri- 
tional food.“. 

CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 307. (a) Section 12 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2021) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Sec. 12.” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Sec. 11.”; and 

(2) by striking out “section 14“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “section 13”. 

(b) Section 13 of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 (7 U.S.C. 2022) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Sec. 13.” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Sec. 12.”; and 

(2) in the first sentence by striking out “, 
including" and all that follows through 
“recipients”. 

(c) Section 14 and section 15 of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2023, 2024), as 
amended by title I of this Act, are redesig- 
nated as section 13 and section 14, respec- 
tively. 


STATE ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


Sec. 308. Section 16 of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2025), as amended by title 
I of this Act. is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Sec. 16.“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof Sec. 15.”; 

(2) by striking out subsections (a), (b), 
(c), (d), and (e); 

(3) in subsection (f)— 

(A) by striking out “(f)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “(a)”; and 

(B) by striking out "The Secretary and” 
each place it appears; 

(4) in subsection (g)— 

(A) by striking out “(g)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof (b)“; 

(B) in paragraph (2) by striking out sec- 
tions 5 and 6” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“established under this Act by the State in- 
volved”; and 

(C) in paragraph (4)— 

(i) by striking out “section 14” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “section 13”; and 

(ii) by striking out “, through withholding 
amounts otherwise payable to the State 
agency pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section,“: 

(5) by redesignating subsections (h), (1), 
(J), (k), and (1) as subsections (c), (d), (e), 
(fy, and (g), respectively; 

(6) in subsection (e), as so redesignated, 
by striking out “subsection (h)” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “subsection (c)“: and 
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(7) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(h) Not more than 10 per centum of the 
funds received for any fiscal year by a State 
agency to carry out the food stamp program 
under this Act may be used by such State 
agency to pay the administrative costs of 
such State agency involved in the operation 
of such program for such fiscal year.“. 

RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 


Sec. 309. Section 17 of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2026), as amended by title 
I of this Act, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Sec. 17.” and inserting 
in lieu thereof Sec. 16.”; 

(2) by striking out subsection (b) and 
redesignating subsection (c) as subsection 
(b); and 

(3) by striking out subsection (d) and 
subsection (e). 

DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS TO STATES 

Sec. 310. The Food Stamp Act of 1977 (7 
U.S.C. 2011-2027) is amended by inserting 
after section 16, as so redesignated by section 
309, the following new section: 

“DISBURSEMENT OF FUNDS; REPORTS 


“Sec. 17. From the funds made available 
for States participating in the food stamp 
program for any fiscal year to provide benefits 
under the food stamp program and to pay 
the related administrative costs of state 
agencies of such States, the Secretary shall 
pay to each such State an amount which 
bears the same ratio to the aggregate amount 
of funds so made available for all such par- 
ticipating States as the population of such 
State bears to the aggregate population of all 
such participating States. For purposes of the 
preceding sentence, the population of any 
State shall be determined by the Secretary 
of Agriculture on the basis of the latest avail- 
able population estimates provided by the 
Bureau of the Census in Series P-25, Current 
Population Reports, or its successor series). 

“(b) (1) The Secretary shall pay quarterly 
to any State one-fourth of the amount of 
funds payable under subsection (a) to such 
State. 

“(2) Any amount of the funds which are 
received by a State under subsection (a) and 
which are in excess of the amount of funds 
required by such State to carry out the food 
stamp program may be expended by such 
State to carry out human services programs 
in such State. 

„(o) (1) Before each fiscal year begins, the 
State agency of each State participating in 
the food stamp program shall submit to the 
Secretary a report setting forth the pur- 
poses, including human services programs, 
for which funds to be received by such State 
agency under this Act will be disbursed and 
obligated, and the amount of such funds 
which will be disbursed or obligated for each 
such purpose. 

“(2) Not later than October 31 of the cal- 
endar year in which such fiscal year ends, 
such State agency shall submit to the Secre- 
tary a report setting forth the purposes, in- 
cluding human services programs, for which 
funds received under this Act during such 
fiscal year have been disbursed and obligated, 
and the amount of such funds disbursed or 
obligated for each such purpose. 

“(3) The reports required to be submitted 
under this section shall be in such form 
and shall contain such supplementary infor- 
mation as the Secretary may require.”’. 

ELIMINATION OF FEDERAL RESTRICTIONS ON 

ALLOTMENTS 

Sec. 311. (a) Section 18 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2027), as amended by 
title I and title II of this Act, is amended by 
striking out subsections (b), (c), and (d). 

(b) Section 18 (a) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2027(a)), as amended by 
title I and title II of this Act, is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1)— 

(A) by striking out (1) “: 
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(B) by striking out the colon and all that 
follows through “factors.” and inserting in 
lieu thereof a period; 

(C) by striking out “section 17” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “section 16’; and 

(D) by striking out the last sentence; and 

(2) in paragraph (2) by striking out “(2)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “(b)”. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 312. The amendments made by this 
title shall take effect on September 30, 1981. 
—Page 39, strike out line 23 and all that fol- 
lows through line 4 on page 40 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

Amend the title to read as follows: “A bill 
to amend the Food Stamp Act of 1977 to au- 
thorize States to establish eligibility criteria 
and benefit levels applicable to recipients of 
benefits under the food stamp program, to 
increase the authorization of appropriations 
for fiscal years 1980 and 1981, and for other 
purposes.“. 

By Mr. PEYSER: 
—Page 39, after line 22, insert the following 
new section: 

RETROACTIVE REIMBURSEMENT 


Sec. 202. Section 18 of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977, as amended, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(e) (1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act, the Secretary— è 

“(A) shall sell coupons to any State par- 
ticipating in the food stamp program on 
May 31, 1980, for distribution to eligible 
households for June 1980 upon the request 
of such State to purchase coupons; 

“(B) may redeem purchased coupons in 
such State with the receipts from coupons 
sold under this subsection; and 

“(C) may expend the receipts from the sale 
of coupons under this subsection to adminis- 
ter the food stamp program for June 1980 in 
States which purchase coupons under this 
subsection. 

“(2) For purposes of paragraph (1) (A) the 
Secretary shall sell coupons at a cost equal to 
the sum of the face value of such coupons 
and a proportionate share of the costs in- 
curred by the Secretary to administer the 
food stamp program with the authority pro- 
vided by this subsection. 

“(3) For purposes of paragraph (1) (8) 
the Secretary, in cooperation with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, shall redeem cou- 
pons purchased under this subsection in 
the same manner as the Secretary redeems 
coupons with funds appropriated to carry 
out this Act. 

“(4) From any funds made available after 
the date of the enactment of this Act to 
the Secretary for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1980, to carry out this Act, the 
Secretary shall reimburse States which pur- 
chase coupons under this section and which 
carry out the food stamp program in ac- 
cordance with this Act. 

“(5) The amount of any reimbursement 
paid to a State under paragraph (4) shall 
be equal to the sum of the aggregate pur- 
chase price paid by such State for coupons 
purchased under this section and any ad- 
ministrative costs for June 1980 for which 
such State would have been reimbursed un- 
der this Act with funds appropriated to 
carry out this Act for June 1980. 

“(6) The authority vested in the Secre- 
tary by paragraph (1)(A) and paragraph 
(1)(C) of this subsection shall lapse if 
funds to carry out this Act for June 1980 
are appropriated before June 1, 1980.”. 

By Mr. SYMMS: 
5 * 3 uoe 2, insert the following 
section (and redest oceedin 
sections accordingly) : gare : 
REINSTATEMENT OF PURCHASE REQUIREMENT; 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 116. (a) Section 3(b) of the Food 

Stamp Act of 1977, as amended, is amended 
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by inserting “and any amount to be paid by 
such household for such allotment” before 
the period. 

(b) Section 7(d) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977, as amended, is amended by striking 
out the third and fourth sentences. 

(c) Section 8(a) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977, as amended, is amended by strik- 
ing out “reduced by” and all that follows 
through “this elimination”. 

(d) Section 8(b) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977, as amended, by inserting “which is 
in excess of the amount charged such house- 
hold for such allotment” after “eligible 
household”. 

(e) Section 8 of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977, as amended, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tions: 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, households shall be charged for the 
allotments issued to them, and the amount 
of such charge shall represent a reasonable 
investment on the part of the household, 
but in no event more than 30 per centum of 
the household's income, except that 

“(1) allotments may be issued without 
charge to households with an income of 
less than $30 per month for a family of four 
under standards of eligibility prescribed by 
the Secretary; and 

(2) the Secretary shall provide a reason- 
able opportunity for any eligible household 
to elect to be issued an allotment less than 
the allotment authorized to be issued to 
such household under subsection (a) of this 
section. The charge to be paid by any eligible 
household electing to exercise the option 
described in the preceding sentence shall be 
an amount which bears the same ratio to 
the amognt which would have been payable 
under this subsection for an allotment issued 
to such household under subsection (a) as 
the allotment actually issued to such house- 
hold bears to the allotment that would have 
been issued to such household under subsec- 
tion (a). 

„(d) (i) Funds derived from the charges 
made for allotments shall be promptly de- 
posited, in a manner prescribed in the reg- 
ulations issued pursuant to this Act, in a 
separate account maintained in the Treas- 
ury of the United States for such purpose. 
Such deposits shall be available, without 
limitation to fiscal years, for the redemp- 
tion of coupons. 

(2) (A) The Secretary shall by regulation 
prescribe the manner in which funds derived 
from the distribution of coupons (charges 
made for allotments). shall be deposited by 
coupon issuers. Such regulations shall con- 
tain provisions requiring that coupon issuers 
promptly deposit such funds in the manner 
prescribed by the Secretary, except that such 
regulations shall, at a minimum, require 
that (i) such deposits be made at least week- 
ly, and (ii) upon the accumulation of a 
balance on hand of $1,000 or more, such de- 
posits be made within two banking days fol- 
lowing the accumulation of such amount. 

“(B) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, 
employee, or agent thereof, convicted of vio- 
lating the regulations issued under sub- 
paragraph (A) of this paragraph shall be 
fined not more than $3,000, or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both. 

“(3)(A) Coupon issuers receiving funds 
derived from the distribution of coupons 
(charges made for allotments) shall be 
deemed to be receiving such funds as fidu- 
claries of the Federal Government, and such 
coupon issuers shall immediately set aside 
all such funds as funds of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Funds derived from the distribu- 
tion of coupons (charges made for allot- 
ments) shall not be used, before the deposit 
of such funds in the manner prescribed by 
the Secretary, for the benefit of any person, 
partnership, corporation, association, orga- 
nization, or entity other than the Federal 
Government. 
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“(B) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, 
employee, or agent thereof, convicted of vio- 
lating subparagraph (A) of this paragraph 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or a 
sum equal to the amount of funds involved 
in the violation, whichever is the greater, or 
imprisoned not more than ten years, or both, 
except if the amount of such funds is less 
than $1,000, then such issuer shall be fined 
not more than $3,000, or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 

“(4)(A) The Secretary shall by regulation 
require that upon the deposit, in the manner 
prescribed by the Secretary, of funds derived 
from the distribution of coupons (charges 
made for allotments), coupon issuers shall 
immediately send a written notice to the 
State agency, accompanied by an appropriate 
voucher, confirming such deposit. In addition 
to such other information deemed by the 
Secretary to be appropriate, such regulations 
shall require that such notice contain— 

“(1) the name and address of the coupon 
issuer; 

“(il) the total receipts of such coupon 
issuer derived from the distribution of 
coupons (charges made for allotments) dur- 
ing the deposit period; 

(Ut) the amount of the deposit; 

“(iv) the mame and address of the de- 
pository; and 

“(v) an oath or affirmation signed by the 
coupon issuer or, in the case of a corporation 
or other entity not a natural person, by an 
appropriate official of the coupon issuer, cer- 
tifying that the information contained in 
such notice is true and correct to the best 
of such person’s knowledge and belief. 

“(B) Any coupon issuer, or any Officer, 
employee, or agent thereof, convicted of fail- 
ing to provide the notice required under sub- 
paragraph (A) of this paragraph shall be 
fined not more than $3,000, or imprisoned not 
more than one year, or both. 

“(C) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, 
employee, or agent thereof, who knowingly 
provides false information in any notice 
required under subparagraph (A) of this 
paragraph shall be fined not more than 
$10,000, or imprisoned not more than ten 
years, or both. 


“(5) (A) The Secretary shall by regulation 
require each coupon issuer at intervals pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, but not less often 
than monthly, to send to the Secretary, or 
his designee, a written report of the issuer's 
operations during such period under the food 
stamp program. In addition to such other 
information deemed by the Secretary to be 
appropriate, the regulations shall require 
that the report contain— 

“(i) the name and address of the coupon 
issuer; 

“(il) the total receipts of the coupon issuer 
derived from the distribution of coupons 
(charges made for allotments) during the 
report period; 

(in) the total amount of deposits made 
by the issuer of funds derived from the dis- 
tribution of coupons (charges made for al- 
lotments) during such period; 

“(iv) the mame and address of each de- 
pository receiving such funds from such 
issuer; and 

(v) an oath or affirmation, signed by the 
coupon issuer, or in the case of a corporation 
or other entity not a natural person, by an 
appropriate official of the coupon issuer, cer- 
tifying that the information contained in 
the report is true and correct to the best of 
such person’s knowledge and belief. 

“(B) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, em- 
ployee, or agent thereof, convicted of failing 
to provide any notice required under sub- 
paragraph (A) of this paragraph shall be 
fined not more than $3,000, or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both. 

“(C) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, 
employee, or agent thereof, who knowingly 
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provides false information in any notice re- 
quired under subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph shall be fined not more than $10,000, or 
imprisoned not more than ten years, or both. 

“(6) The Secretary may by regulation re- 
quire State agencies to provide periodic re- 
ports to the Secretary, or his designee, con- 
taining a consolidation of the respective cou- 
pon issuer's notices to such State agencies at 
such intervals as the Secretary in his discre- 
tion deems appropriate. 

“(7) The Secretary and the United States 
Postal Service shall jointly arrange for the 
prompt deposit of funds collected by the 
United States Postal Service on behalf of a 
State from charges made for coupon allot- 
ments.“ 

(f) The heading for section 8 of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Value of Coupon Allotment and Charges 
to be Made”. 

(g) Section 11(e) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977, as amended, is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (18) by striking out 
“and”; 

(2) in paragraph (19) by striking out the 
period and inserting in lieu thereof; and”; 
and 
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(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(20) notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, for the institution of procedures 
under which any household participating in 
the program shall be entitled, if it so elects, 
to have the charges, if any, for its allotment 
deducted from any grant or payment such 
household may be entitled to received under 
title IV of the Social Security Act and have 
its allotment distributed to it with such 
grant or payment.“. 

(h) Section 15(a) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended by 
inserting “purchase by and" before “is- 
suance“. 

(i) Section 18(a) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977, as amended, is amended by insert- 
ing after the second sentence the following: 
“Such portion of any such appropriation as 
may be required to pay for the value of the 
coupon allotments issued to eligible house- 
holds which is in excess of the charges paid 
by such households for such allotments shall 
be transferred to and made a part of the 
separate account created under section 8 
(d) (1) of this Act.“. 

(J) Section 18(b) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977, as amended, is amended— 
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(1) by inserting “(1)” after (b) “, 

(2) by striking out the first sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “In 
any fiscal year, the Secretary shall limit 
the value of coupons issued which is in ex- 
cess of the value of coupons for which house- 
holds are charged, to an amount which is 
not in excess of the portion of the appropri- 
ation for such fiscal year which is trans- 
ferred in accordance with subsection (a) 
of this section to the separate account re- 
ferred to in such subsection.”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “If the Secretary determines that 
any of the funds in such separate account 
are no longer required to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act, such ‘portion of such 
funds shall be paid into the miscellaneous 
receipts of the Treasury.“ 

(k) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall take effect on January 1, 1981. 

By Mr, ZEFERETTI: 
—Page 15, line 13, strike out “and”. 

Page 15, strike out line 14 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

(2) striking out “that portion of"; and 


(3) striking out “, that exceed $35 a 
month”. 
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SENATE—Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 3, 1980) 


The Senate met at 9 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by Hon. ROBERT MoRGaN, a Senator 
from the State of North Carolina. 


PRAYER 
The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 


L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Let us pray. 

Eternal Father, whose mercies are new 
every morning, open our eyes to Thy 
beauty, open our minds to Thy 
truth, open our hearts to Thy spirit, and 
use us this day to advance the Nation's 
welfare and extend Thy kingdom among 
men. 

Draw together the world of the visible 
and the invisible, the temporal and the 
eternal, and unite us in our labors with 
that unseen Host, whom we have loved 
long since and lost awhile, especially 
those who gave their lives in Iran. Grant 
that being compassed about with so 
great a cloud of witnesses we may run 
with patience the race that is set before 
us looking unto the author and finisher 
of our faith for guidance and strength. 

In His holy name we pray. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. MAGNUSON). 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 7, 1980. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable ROBERT MORGAN, a 
Senator from the State of North Carolina, to 
perform the duties of the Chair. 

WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. MORGAN thereupon assumed the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 

pore. The majority leader is recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 
Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Journal of the proceedings be approved 
to date. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
FIRST CONCURRENT BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ate will now resume consideration of the 
pending business, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 86, which the clerk will state 
by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 86) 
setting forth the recommended congres- 
sional budget for the U.S. Government for 
the fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983 and 
revising the second concurrent resolution on 
the budget for the fiscal year 1980, 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Senate Concurrent Resolution 86. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mr. CoHEN) is recog- 
nized to call up his amendment. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Tom Heyerdahl, 
of my staff, and Marianne Klink, of Sen- 
ator Srumpson’s staff, be granted privi- 
lege of the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1773 
(Purpose: To reduce budget authority and 
outlays for water projects) 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I have an 
amendment at the desk and I ask that 
it be stated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. CoHEN), 
for himself, Mr. Srmpson and Mr. NELSON, 
proposes an amendment numbered 1733. 


Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, line 17, strike out “$687,900,000,- 
000” and insert 8687. 400,000,000“. 

On page 2, line 22, strike out 8612, 900,000, 
000" and insert 8612. 400,000,000“. 

On page 3, line 4, strike out “$0” and insert 
**4+.$500,000,000”. 

On page 3, line 9, strike out “$927,800,000,- 
000” and insert “$927,300,000,000”. 

On page 3, line 15, strike out “$32,700,000,- 
000” and insert “$32,200,000,000”. 

On page 5, line 23, strike out “$11,600,000,- 
000” and insert 811.100.000, 000. 

On page 5, line 24, strike out “$12,000,- 
000,000” and insert 811.500.000, 000“. 


Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with Senators SIMPSON 
and Netson in offering this amendment 
which will reduce budget authority and 
outlays for water resources projects $500 
million below the levels recommended in 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 86. This is 
an area of the budget where fiscal re- 


straint and policy reforms are long over- 
due, and where significant savings can be 
achieved in the effort to balance the Fed- 
eral budget, lessen the tax burden of all 
Americans, and bring inflation under 
control. 

I want to stress at the outset that the 
amendment makes no judgments with 
respect to the merits of any particular 
water project. It is not an attempt to 
resurrect the President’s ill-fated “hit- 
list,” or to gut the Nation’s water re- 
sources program. Rather, it is an ac- 
knowledgment that not all water proj- 
ects are urgent or high priority, and 
that many, in fact, are eminently post- 
ponable—some indefinitely. Approval of 
the amendment will also acknowledge 
that a larger share of the burden of sub- 
sidizing Federal water projects should be 
shifted from the backs of taxpayers to 
the pocketbooks of those who benefit 
most from their construction. 

No project would have to be halted or 
eliminated to achieve reductions in the 
range of $500 million in fiscal year 1981. 
By placing a spending cap on certain 
projects or imposing a fractional reduc- 
tion applied evenly across the board, $500 
million could be trimmed from the budget 
while sustaining a substantial level of 
construction and maintenance activities. 
Alternatively, the Congress could in- 
crease waterway user charges to a level 
necessary to attain the savings contem- 
plated in the amendment. Finally, funds 
could be diverted from projects which are 
now on accelerated construction sched- 
ules to insure that other high priority 
projects are not seriously underfunded. 

Opponents of this amendent will no 
doubt argue that this proposed reduction 
in funding will only drive up the ultimate 
costs of Federal water projects, due, of 
course, to inflation. Additionally, it will 
be argued that the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee has already wielded its knife in 
this area, and further surgery is unneces- 
sary and unwarranted. 

Neither of the aforementioned argu- 
ments is likely to elicit a sympathetic 
response from the American taxpayer 
who can no longer afford to buy a de- 
cent home, properly educate his children, 
put a nutritious meal on the table, plan 
for retirement, or take a needed vaca- 
tion. Raging inflation, record levels of. 
Federal taxation, soaring food and en- 
ergy costs, and interest rates at historic 
highs have combined to deal a crush- 
ing blow to millions of American fami- 
lies who rightfully ask when the Federal 
Government is going to make real sacri- 
fices that it calls upon them to make. 

Real sacrifice, of course, will require 
that we abandon our traditional ways of 
doing business. It will require that the 
theoretical commitment we have all 
made to balancing the budget be 
matched by a willingness to accept the 
pain and discipline necessary to get the 


® This bullet“ symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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job done. Above all, it will require that 
in the pursuit of our own economic 
agendas, we not lose sight of what is 
best for the Nation as a whole. 

Our present water resources policy, if 
one can properly label it a policy, offers 
one of the best examples of blurred 
vision politics in action. It is a process 
founded, nourished, and sanctioned by 
political clout and custom. It is a process 
that has long been considered sacro- 
sanct—a legislative enclaye seemingly 
immune to attack. While other areas of 
the budget are attacked with a venge- 
ance, most alternative budget balanc- 
ing proposals do not so much as lay a 
glove on water projects. 

I am deeply troubled that in setting 
our Nation’s spending priorities, we show 
little reluctance to cut revenue sharing 
and needed health, energy, and mass 
transit programs, yet display no inclina- 
tion to impose a fairer share of the 
budget cutting burden on water proj- 
ects. This speaks volumes about the 
priorities of this Congress. 

Trading political favors at public 
expense is hardly a new game. Just 
as the cherry blossoms arrive in 
Washington every spring, so too does 
a legion of supplicants seeking favored 
treatment for their local water projects. 
It is a ritual that has been repeated for 
decades, with only the names and the 
faces changing. 

Clearly, our present economic difficul- 
ties demand that we rethink past prac- 
tices, however sanctioned by custom. No 
program or policy should be immune 
from scrutiny, notwithstanding the 
strengths of its constituency. And few 
programs have a constituency as strong 
as water development policy. 


My distinguished colleague from New 
Mexico, Senator Domenicr, who is a 
member of the Senate Environment and 
Public Works Committee, recently of- 
fered the following candid assessment of 
the present system for authorizing and 
funding water projects: 

The United States desperately needs a 
water policy, but unless we are prepared to 
make some major changes, the work of this 
committee will continue to be a willy-nilly 
process, listening to a few congressional 
witnesses about their pet projects, and the 
situation will get worse... There is no 
effort to identify priorities. We sit here in 
the committee and just authorize and send 
everything on to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Our current policy is simply ad 
hoo. every Congress finds the omnibus 
rivers and harbors bill coming up in the 
last 15 days. We push through an 80-page 
bill with 300 projects; most of the Senators 
couldn't pronounce half of the names of 
the projects. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question at this 
point? 

Mr. COHEN. I yield. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. As my distinguished 
friend is speaking of a committee of 
which I am a member, and elucidating 
a viewpoint with which I have very 
much sought to associate myself, I 
should like to address to him a perhaps 
rhetorical question but one which has 
a very great deal to do with the prob- 
lems we are facing with the budget and 
the issues to which he is referring. 


' 
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The Senator is a learned and experi- 
enced legislator. I am sure he is familiar 
with the idea in economics of a free 
good, something for which you pay 
nothing. 

It used to be thought, for example, 
that the air was a free good, and it 
turned out later that it was not. 

Is it not the defining characteristic 
of water projects, as they come out of 
that era of American history that Mark 
Twain called “The Great Barbecue,” 
that they are seen, by those who can 
obtain them through the congressional 
political process, as free goods? 

They appear not to cost anything. They 
do not impose any cost on the region, the 
State, the county that gets them. They do 
not run down any ledger or account that 
is available. It is a kind of cargo cut in 
the manner of New Guinea. The Federal 
largess comes and is discharged. It is a 
miracle, and it is free. 

It is precisely the thought that no costs 
are imposed upon anyone else that has 
led to the abuse of this system to the 
point where worthwhile projects are 
tainted by the expectation that they have 
no value, as so many others do not. 

If we address ourselves to the problem 
of a budget that has seemed out of con- 
trol to many persons, is it not to this kind 
of consideration that we should direct our 
attention, rather than to the legitimate 
and documented claims which we find in 
other parts of our social programs? 

Mr. COHEN. The question raised by 
the Senator from New York certainly 
needs no response from me. It answers 
itself. 

I suggest to the Senator that it is not 
only a question of having a philosophy of 
free goods, but also that some States re- 
ceive free goods while others do not. It is 
a question of the equity of the distribu- 
tion of these types of water projects or 
free goods. 

I was going to quote the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York, from 
his past statements on a similar type of 
analysis about water projects, when he 
did, indeed, call it “The Great Barbecue.” 
But he went on to say: 

It’s not respectable, but it’s greatly profit- 
able. States come running because these wa- 
ter projects are essentially free goods. 


The distinguished Senator from New 
York also has characterized the benefit- 
cost ratio as “a systematic deception in 
which primitive people invoke the tech- 
niques of modern science they don’t 
understand.” 

Other members of the Senate Environ- 
ment and Public Works Committee have 
been equally critical of the current proc- 
ess. One of my colleagues in this en- 
deavor, Senator Smmpson, remarked dur- 
ing a recent markup session on rivers and 
harbors legislation that “what we have 
here is a slush fund of projects to raid 
the Treasury * * * a parade of turkeys. 
You would never put a nickel of your own 
money into some of these projects.” 

In a joint letter of August 5, 1977, to 
the Comptroller General, Senators 
MusKIE and BELLMON, on behalf of the 
Budget Committee, requested that the 
General Accounting Office conduct an 
in-depth analysis of certain aspects of 
our water resources program. I quote 
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briefly from this letter: 

Our water resources programs bear closer 
scrutiny from an economic standpoint. The 
Administration recently has raised questions 
concerning the documentation of need, the 
accuracy of benefit-cost ratio analyses, and 
the enormous cost overruns that have oc- 
curred in some water projects. Congress and 
the Administration agree on the need for a 
water resources program which promotes 
prudent fiscal policy and careful resource 
planning. 

To enable Congress to set national spend- 
ing priorities and accordingly to direct and 
control water resources programs, all perti- 
nent information pertaining to water proj- 
ects authorization must be accurately pre- 
sented to the committees involved. To pro- 
vide a complete picture, atlernatives to proj- 
ects and their associated costs must be de- 
lineated. Also, Congress sorely needs better 
information on the costs at the time of proj- 
ect authorization and during construction 
for predictive purposes. 


In its report to Senator Muskie and 
BELLMON, GAO noted the following ma- 
jor deficiencies in the present process for 
authorizing and funding water projects: 

Cost estimates presented to Congress 
for water resources construction author- 
ization are not based on reliable infor- 
mation. As a result, Federal water proj- 
ects are generally experiencing large cost 
growth over the cost estimates presented 
to the Congress at the time the projects 
were authorized for construction; 

Because there are far too many proj- 
ects for the available funding to con- 
struct each project at its optimum rate, 
improvements are needed to set priori- 
ties so that the highest priority projects 
can be constructed efficiently, while 
those with the lowest priority be de- 
ferred or perhaps left unfunded. Delays 
and backlogs causing cost growth on 
major programs could be reduced if pri- 
orities were properly established and 
transmitted to Congress; 

Both the corps and the Water and 
Power and Resources Service—formerly 
the Bureau of Reclamation—provide in- 
complete conceptual design data for use 
by the Congress in authorizing large 
amounts of funding to construct major 
water resources projects; 

More should be done, according to the 
GAO, by the aforementioned agencies to 
provide a better basis for a congressional 
decision on the need for a particular 
project and the best alternative for meet- 
ing that need. 

For the most part, GAO’s criticisms 
remain valid today. 

Although the GAO's study did not 
dwell at length on the development of 
benefit-cost ratios for Federal water 
projects, this has been an area of great 
concern to me for some time. Central to 
the formulation of the benefit-cost ratio 
is the choice of the interest or discount 
rate. 

As some of my colleagues know, many 
water projects survive largely because 
Congress continues to permit the use of 
a ludicrously low discount rate in judg- 
ing their economic viability. It is, of 
course, possible to justify almost any 
project if the discount rate is low 
enough. However, when we subsidize 
water development projects through the 
use of unrealistically low-interest rates 
to produce an artificially favorable cost- 
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benefit ratio, we are doing so at the ex- 
pense of some other activity where Fed- 
eral funds could be more productively 
used. This practice not only represents 
an exercise in self-deception, but yields 
an extremely poor return on the tax- 
payer’s investment. 

The time to end this charade is at 
hand. I remain prepared to support water 
resource projects which can stand on 
their own merits, but frankly, I am tired 
of being asked to support economic crip- 
ples which cannot possibly pass muster 
in the marketplace. 

I fully recognize that this amendment 
strikes a sensitive nerve with many of 
my colleagues. One never questions the 
virtues of motherhood, apple pie, and 
water projects without inviting a vigor- 
ous dissent. Past skirmishes over water 
policy reforms have left the battlefield 
littered with the corpses of would-be re- 
formers, so I do not underestimate, for 
even a moment, the intensity of feeling 
on this particular matter. 

I firmly believe, however, that the time 
is ripe to reexamine past practices in this 
area. The need for fiscal restraint has 
imposed a special obligation on this Con- 
gress to reform its ways, and to abandon 
practices which are wasteful, parochial, 
and frequently inflationary. 

The budget resolution is an appropri- 
ate vehicle for mandating needed re- 
forms in our water development policy, 
and adoption of this amendment will 
provide the boost that is necessary to get 
this process underway. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator from Maine will 
yield at this point for a comment, his 
very important statement having just 
been made. 

Mr. COHEN. I yield. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I know he would 
wish to be associated, as I certainly 
would, with the others who support this 
process. The statement as to what has 
happened to our water programs is that 
they have become irrational and waste- 
ful. They do not save water. They do not 
preserve watersheds. Here I can only 
offer an impression, but it seems to me 
that over the period of the last 75 years 
the most obvious programs, the best and 
most worthy programs, have commenced 
and been completed, while more and 
more these programs partake of a boon- 
doggle and make-work rather than con- 
servation. Hence it became the curious 
phenomenon that the opposition to such 
programs became most vigorous within 
the community in the United States that 
most associated itself with conservation 
issues. 

I draw the attention of my friend from 
Maine to the Tennesse-Tombigbee Wa- 
terway, which is one of the enterprises we 
will be funding. I have said in the past, 
in jest but not extravagantly, that the 
United States is cloning the Mississippi 
River, that the ancient Greeks could re- 
gard it as a hubristic enterprise of the 
sort to bring upon us the vengeance of 
a Deity who would think us ungrateful 
for the river He gave us in the first place. 

The Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway 
is a canal that goes from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Ohio Valley. As of today 
the benefit-cost ratio on Tennessee- 
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Tombigbee has dropped to 1.08 to 1. If it 
ever slips to 0.99 of course that is fatal. 
It never does. This is with an interest 
rate estimate of 3% percent. 

There are many mournful results of 
the 1936 floods in the Ohio Valley but 
none more to be regretted than the bene- 
fit-cost ratio. It has permanently tainted 
veracities of the data of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I point 
out that the cost of that particular 
project has accelerated or escalated 
some $400 million in 1 year. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. The figure is right, 
and that is only the beginning. The 
project requires the disposal of more 
cubic yards of dredged soil than did the 
Panama Canal. Who will we give it to? 
They might ponder that imponderable. 

This is not enlightened public works. 
This is the display of randomly dis- 
tributed influence in an irrational 
process. 

Among other things it imposes upon 
State governments and local community 
projects they increasingly do not want 
or about which they in any event have 
no choice. One of the things we have 
been trying to point out in the last 3 
years to the advocates, even the less 
thoughtful ones, of these programs is 
that they are not happy and they are 
not getting anywhere. They get mixed 
up. 

Nothing was more surprising than 
when, in our Budget Committee delib- 
erations, at a time when we thought we 
were going to be carefully reducing, we 
cut the general revenue sharing by 25 
percent, and suddenly found ourselves 
increasing the chairman’s mark for 
water resources. If there is going to be 
sacrifice, if that is the term, if there is 
going to be reduction, which surely is 
the term, it should be general and it 
should, as the Senator from Maine has 
said, be addressed to areas where the 
level of public support is diminishing 
and controversy rising. This is the gen- 
eral concern of the sort the Senator from 
New Mexico has expressed, which the 
Senator from Maine quoted recently. 

When the Senator from Maine is will- 
ing I will ask unanimous consent to sub- 
stitute for his proposal an amendment 
which would have the effect of transfer- 
ring the half-billion dollars reduced by 
his proposal to the function that pro- 
vides general revenue sharing, such that 
the very sharp reduction, 25 percent re- 
duction in revenue sharing, might be 
mitigated somewhat. 

I see that we have here in the Cham- 
ber three of the most learned and dis- 
tinguished advocates of different points 
of view on this matter, and I think they 
would wish to speak directly to the water 
resources question. I think the Senator 
from Maine, since it is his amendment 
we are still discussing—I will not pre- 
sume to speak for him—would want to 
hear from these other Senators. 

I will defer until we have had some 
exchanges if they wish. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, has 
the distinguished Senator from New 
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York made a unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I have not, but I 
will do so. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
me some time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I would be glad to 
yield to the distinguished Senator such 
time as he may desire. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
2 The Senator from Maine has the 

oor. 

Mr. COHEN, Mr. President, I want to 
thank the Senator from New York for 
his enlightened comments. It struck me, 
as he was comparing the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee project with the Panama 
Canal, that the Pentagon may have some 
interest in launching a new source of 
motor transportation for its MX missile. 
We have seen that they have changed 
from a racetrack to a straight-line 
method. They are also giving considera- 
tion to a shallow underwater missile sys- 
tem. Perhaps the new canal, which bog- 
gles the mind, might be an appropriate 
vehicle to transport the MX at an ap- 
propriate time. 

Mr. President, in relation to one of 
the comments raised by the Senator 
from New York about projects which are 
irrational, unwanted, and undesirable, 
let me just read from a statement made 
by the Senator from Montana (Mr. BAU- 
cus) about a month ago, when he made 
a statement on the floor of the Senate 
about a project called the Libby Addi- 
tional Units Reregulating Dam, the acro- 
nym of which is LAURD. I would sug- 
gest that we change it to “PORK,” be- 
cause here is what the Senator from 
Montana had to say about the project. 
He said, and first, let me give you the 
summary about the Libby Rereg Dam 
controversy. “First, LAURD would cost 
$300 million; second, GAO’s recent study 
gives it the worst benefit/cost ratio in 
GAO’s long history of similar studies, 
58 cents in benefits for every $1 spent. 

“Third, the Congressman from the 
district and a Senator from the State 
agree it is too wasteful to build.” When 
was the last time you heard a Member 
of Congress fighting to kill a $300 mil- 
lion project of Federal spending in his 
own State? 

“Fourth, LAURD is not a normal water 
project; it is solely a peaking power 
project, no irrigation, no flood control, 
no recreation, and almost no new power. 
It just substitutes surges of power for 
continuous power. 

“And, fifth, alternatives to LAURD 
have not been explored; even the need 
for new peaking capacity has not been 
established.” 

Those are the comments from the 
Senator from Montana, who opposes the 
construction of a $300 million project in 
his State. 

That is just one example of the kind 
of unnecessary, wasteful, and unproduc- 
tive projects that are included in our 
water resources development program. 

At this time I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, if I am 
not mistaken, we have a limited amount 
of time on this particular amendment 
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controlled by Senator CouEn; is that not 
correct? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. The time is 
controlled by Senator CoHen and the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, how much 
time is remaining? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator has 32 minutes and 34 
seconds. 

Mr. COHEN. I would yield at this 
time 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Loui- 
siana. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished chairman. 

In a time of inflation it is difficult be- 
cause it calls on all of us to, perhaps, 
think more selfishly, and it brings forth 
from the Nation and, indeed, from this 
body, perhaps more acrimony and com- 
petition than there ought to be. 

One of the more disturbing directions 
that I have seen this Senate go in and 
this country go in in recent weeks and 
months, Mr. President, is what some 
would call the balkanization of the coun- 
try, the pitting of region against region, 
of section against section, the Frost Belt 
versus the Sun Belt, the haves versus the 
have-nots; the social spenders against 
defense. All of these tensions, all of these 
conflicts, are coming to the fore, and we 
see this, indeed, I think, today, Mr. 
President. The have-nots in terms of 
water are after those who have water. 

I think it is important, though, Mr. 
President, to consider water in terms of 
its national function, in terms of its na- 
tional needs. 

One of the earliest and most impor- 
tant decisions made at the Constitu- 
tional Convention was to give to Con- 
gress the power to regulate commerce 
between the States and foreign coun- 
tries, and that is because of the terrible 
experience this country had in the 
Articles of Confederation when each 
State had the right to enact its own tar- 
iffs, when each State was a small city- 
State unto itself with the power to con- 
trol that commerce. 

In the Constitutional Convention they 
decided that commerce should be a na- 
tional concern. So it was that it gave to 
Congress the power to regulate com- 
merce, the power to enact all duties, and 
to prohibit all others between States. 

It was soon after the Constitution was 
confected that we embarked upon a na- 
tional water policy. It was to be the re- 
sponsibility of Congress to provide for 
navigable waterways, and Congress has 
done that for two centuries. For two cen- 
turies they have provided for navigable 
waterways, much to the profit of this 
country. 

If you look at all of the expenditures 
on water we have made in this country— 
and, yes. there have been some bad proj- 
ects, but there have been some monu- 
mentally great projects—if you add 
them all up and take the composite cost/ 
benefit ratio. it exceeds 7 to 1. 

Where would we be without naviga- 
tion. Mr. President? I ask the distin- 
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guished Senator from New York, sitting 
as he does on one of the greatest ports, 
one of the largest ports, in the entire 
world, not all built by the Corps of En- 
gineers, but at least maintained by them, 
where would we be? The point is, it is 
vitally important. The most important 
economic impact in this whole area is 
not the Federal Government, but the 
Port of Baltimore. So it is in my State 
the Port of New Orleans; so it is around 
the country. Ports are vital to this Na- 
tion. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I altogether agree 
with what the Senator says. Everybody 
has his favorite decision of John Mar- 
shall. Mine would be Gibbons against 
Ogden in 1884 which established this 
policy for public improvement of water- 
ways and the development of the Ohio, 
Mississippi, Missouri systems, which is 
one of the great achievements of the 
country. 

By 1850 there was more tonnage on 
the inland waterways in the United 
States than the British merchant 
marine. But there is such a thing as 
running a good thing too far and getting 
to the point where we are doing things 
which are mockeries of the earlier en- 
terprises. In any event, I know I would 
like to hear the Senator from Louisiana, 
who knows of my regard for him, tell 
me, and tell the Senator from Maine, 
what he means when he says we are 
balkanizing our country and we are hay- 
ing a dispute here between the have-nots 
in relation to water against those who 
have? Those are his words. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I would be glad to 
respond to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. How is it that some 
F 
not? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
would be happy to respond to that be- 
cause that is at the heart of what I am 
saying. What I mean is that water proj- 
ects across this country are put where 
they are needed. 

For example, with respect to flood con- 
trol, we have in the whole Mississippi 
River and tributaries system, the setting 
up of a system of levees to control the 
diabolical flooding of the Mississippi 
River. 

One of the things we found in the 
great flood of 1923 was that many juris- 
dictions were building levees locally, and 
that exacerbated the problems in other 
parts of the country. So Congress de- 
cided this should be a national concern, 
and we spent that money on the Missis- 
sippi River and tributary system because 
it is needed, because the Mississippi 
River happens to flow in certain places 
and does not flow in other places. 

We put hurricane levees in places 
along the coast because that is where the 
hurricanes are. We build projects to 
furnish water to the arid West because 
it is the West that is dry. We dredged the 
harbors where there are harbors to be 
found. Mr. President, the point is we 
put these in areas of highest opportunity. 

Does the State of New York receive 
some water projects? Yes. Does it receive 
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its pro rata share? Not on the water 
projects account itself, of course not. 
But, Mr. President, the projects are put 
where they are needed, and I hope Con- 
gress will look at projects as a national 
concern. 

When Congress looked at the so-called 
New York underwriting bill, so-called 
bail-out bill, we did not just look at and 
bail out every city and underwrite their 
bonds in the country because they did 
not all need it, and we did not all come 
in and say “Well, what is in it for me?” 

We said the city of New York, the larg- 
est city in the country, the capital of 
commerce, the banking center of the 
world, center of culture and theater and 
many things wonderful, or so our friends 
would advertise to us and we believe, that 
city is in danger of going under if we do 
not help. And we helped because you 
needed it. We say, Mr. President, that we 
ought to help in waterways because the 
country needs it. 

Now, is this an increasing account? Is 
it a runaway budget? Mr. President, the 
facts show otherwise. 

If you look at the last 10 years in wa- 
ter resources expenditures, in real dol- 
lars, it has come down in both total ap- 
propriations and in the construction ac- 
counts. Both of those accounts have 
come down. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this table be printed in the 
Record showing that these expenditures 
have come down. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Taste III. Corps of Engineers Appropria- 
tions FY 1967 Through FY 1981 
[Dollars in thousands] 


Actual 
appropriation 


3388835 


25383383 


a 
pe 
a 


Includes proposed supplemental. Pay 
Raise $13,400; Other $92,300. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, this 
amendment would cut $500 million from 
this budget and transfer it to revenue 
sharing. The total revised construction 
budget of the Corps of Engineers today 
is only $1.4 billion. If you took it all from 
just the ongoing construction contracts 
in the account, it would almost cut it in 
half. If you took it from operations and 
maintenance, it would cut operations 
and maintenance more than half. We 
would, in effect. be closing ports and har- 
bors around this Nation. 

We spend a pittance keeping our har- 
bors open—dredging the Port of New 
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York, dredging the Mississippi River, 
dredging the Charleston Harbor, and 
others. What a monumentally silly thing 
it would be to quit that dredging and to 
shut down commerce. 

We also operate and maintain our hy- 
droelectric powerplants, Mr. President, 
that produce energy for this Nation. 
What an incredible thing to do to stop 
maintaining our hydroelectric dams. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 10 minutes have expired. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, may 
I have an additional 2 minutes? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, you 
can certainly pick out projects which are 
your unfavorite projects. The unfavorite 
projects for some, the Dickey-Lincoln 
hydroelectric project in Maine, I know, 
is a splinter under the nail of my friend 
from Maine. His senior colleague thinks 
it is a great and wonderful project, as do 
many other Maine people who have 
testified before our committee. 

We came down on the side of con- 
tinuing with that project, not because 
we want to cram something down 
Maine’s throat, but because the leader- 
ship there established a project, pointed 
out an energy need and told us we ought 
to have it. 

I do not know where else you are going 
to get the power in Maine. Where is it 
going to be? Is it nuclear in Maine that 
you want? Is it coal? Or do you want us 
to burn the coal and send you the acid 
rain? 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator would yield, I do not want to spend 
over a billion dollars on a project that 
produces only 2 hours of peaking power 
a day. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, it is 
less than $1 billion for the Dickey-Lin- 
coln Dams. 

Mr. COHEN. It is a billion-dollar proj- 
ect 

Mr. JOHNSTON. As a matter of fact, 
the latest projections we have is $825.5 
million for 830 megawatts in the project 
for peaking power, of which $810 million 
is reimbursable with interest. And the 
peaking power is the most valuable of 
all, because it means you do not have 
to build the other kind of power. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 2 minutes have expired. Who yields 
time? 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Wyoming, 
(Mr. SIMPSON.) 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the Senator yielding. I have a 
markup in the Judiciary Committee and 
have to be there in a very few moments. 

Mr. President, I am fully aware that 
this is an area where angels fear to tread, 
especially for one in my sensitive posi- 
tion as being a Senator from the West. 
I want to speak in support of the amend- 
ment I have cosponsored with Senator 
Cokxx to reduce budget authority and 
outlays for water resources projects $500 
million below the levels proposed for the 
fiscal year 1981 by the Budget Commit- 
tee. That is absolute heresy for me. It 
was done with some pain. 
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Just let me briefly refer to the amend- 
ment and the intent of it from the pro- 
spective of a Western Senator who has a 
deep concern and a deep belief that Fed- 
eral spending must be reduced. This, nec- 
essarily, means that each and every Fed- 
eral program, each department and each 
agency of the Federal Government must 
be involved in the process, of reducing 
spending as well as each Senator. 

The amendment does not propose to 
earmark cuts in any specific project. Fur- 
thermore, there are other considerations 
in such a reduction, such as changes in 
waterway user fees—a subject, I am sure, 
that would necessitate a serious review 
of water policy. 

Mr. President, questioning the need for 
certain water projects or proposing a re- 
duction in those projects is not a popular 
position in the Western United States. 

I often think of the story of the East- 
ern person who said, as he was looking 
at a mink farm: “How often do you skin 
those animals?” The mink farmer said: 
“Only once. After that, it makes them 
kind of jumpy.” Perhaps I will find, back 
in my constituency, that skinning may 
not be too good. 

My support of this amendment is not 
a popular thing for me to do. However, I 
feel it must be done. It just does not 
make any sense to me that we will have 
to stand here on the floor of the Senate 
this year, as we did last year, and de- 
bate whether or not to cut several hun- 
dred million dollars from some fine so- 
cial program when a $4.3 billion water 
projects bill is being developed by the 
Senate Environment and Public Works 
Committee. 

One of the great frustrations to me 
is to go to the Senate Chamber and 
scrap for fiscal sanity and then go back 
to the committee and vote for projects 
that, indeed, are unpronouncable and, 
as Senator CoHEN has said, I have re- 
ferred to some of them as turkeys. I 
have made that statement before—be- 
cause, while we are chopping at the 
budget, trying to be responsible, sitting 
on the back burner over there in the 
committees is the same old stuff: Busi- 
ness as usual back at the ranch. It simply 
means add another one to it, get yours 
in, and never touch the holiest of holy. 

Well, it is a classic example, in my 
mind, of how we—the Congress—have 
allowed the Federal budget to reach the 
proportions that it has. 

The Budget Committee has recom- 
mended this total of $3.8 billion in budg- 
et authority and $3.7 billion in outlays. 
Senator Con and I are proposing to 
reduce that figure by $500 million. Well, 
I am inclined to want to lower the budget 
totals in almost every function of the 
budget below those levels hammered out 
by the Senate Budget Committee. 

And I emphasize that we are not tak- 
ing aim at specific projects in any par- 
ticular State. We are talking about water 
projects. 

We have heard the Senator from Loui- 
siana express his concern—because this 
is a subject which is veritably sacred in 
some regions of the country, particular- 
ly the West and the South. It is awfully 
tough for us to make an easy distinc- 
tion between a vote on a broad budget 
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total for water resources and the fre- 
quentky very real and very critical need 
for certain water projects in our own 
States. 

There are abuses; indeed, there are; 
the kind that rate media exposés and 
stories on “60 Minutes.” However, we say, 
“I can’t vote against funding water 
projects. What would happen if some of 
that cut hits my State?” 

And so it goes, and the Federal pie 
keeps getting bigger and bigger. We do 
not deal very well with it. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator’s 5 minutes have ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COHEN. I yield 5 additional 
minutes, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator. 

Congress contributes to this never- 
ending cycle by authorizing water proj- 
ects and then they stack them up on a 
never-ending list. Some of these projects 
have been on the list for 30 years and we 
continue to appropriate funds to carry 
out those projects as they move up on 
the list. That is why we are frequently 
discussing projects which have been au- 
thorized for that period of time and they 
are still flopping around and gasping 
for breath—and for funds. 

We have a $30 billion backlog of proj- 
ects to deal with. Under new recommen- 
dations of the Water Resources Council, 
many of those projects will not survive 
when judged by the new computation of 
economic benefits proposed by the 
Council. 

Here we are at the point where we 
must come to some type of resolution as 
to how we might collapse the 26-year 
period of time from project authorization 
to construction. After being on the 
drawing board for that length of time, 
some of those projects are not only no 
longer reasonable but they are no longer 
practical—they are no longer affordable. 
They are unrealistic and should be de- 
fined as such. There are some of those 
right in my home State of Wyoming. 
That is horrible enough. 

In the committee hearings, my good 
friend from New York referred to the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway as a 
“cloning of the Mississippi River.” It 
could not have been more clearly said. 

Similar analogies are applicable to 
other water projects. 

When we consider new water reclama- 
tion bills I am fully aware that we often 
feel there is a glandular reaction. In the 
Corps of Engineers, their eyes glaze when 
they are confronted with the sound of 
running water anywhere in America. 
And the Bureau of Reclamation has that 
same reaction to cascades. Waters are 
there and they must be impounded. 

I am also fully aware that one of the 
fears we in the Western States have is 
that perhaps we are going to get our 
pockets picked by some of the urban cen- 
ters in America when we reallocate those 
water resources funds. 

Once those water projects are pro- 
posed, the pork barrel aspect of the 
scheme continues and the funding is con- 
trolled by a single issue. That is the an- 
cient and venerable pursuit, “You vote 
for mine and I will vote for yours and 
we will deal with the taxpayer later.” 
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Do you know what you get when you 
trade a vote on a bad bill? You get two 
bad bills. That is about the result of that. 

I had not been a Member of the Sen- 
ate for 3 months when, at a meeting of 
the Policy Committee, one of my col- 
leagues advised, “Do not forget to get 
your projects in. It is the last day.” There 
Was such a stampede at the committee 
door you could almost hear the crashing 
and smashing of bones. 

So the States now, in my mind, must 
begin to deal realistically with this. They 
must come up with some of their own 
money. They must have the legislatures 
of their States select the water projects 
they want constructed. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, it is a 
case that we can no longer afford the 
luxury of spending the taxpayers’ money 
in this absurd manner—somewhere it 
has to stop. I want to lend additional 
credibility to this effort of Senator 
CoHEN—a remarkable legislator with a 
remarkable intent and interest in this 
bill—by supporting this amendment as a 
Senator from a Western State. 

I am one who is going to suffer. I may 
suffer in more ways than one when I am 
finished. Woe is me—the mail will roll in 
and my lanky frame will likely be tarred 
and feathered when I come into view on 
the Western plains on my next jaunt 
home. But there is no press guy waiting 
to crank out a press release about SIMP- 
son going to the mat and saving the Na- 
tion in a fiscal matter. I am picking this 
one which is dear to my heart. This 
amendment is from a freshman Senator 
who offers it—not in the spirit of martyr- 
dom—but from some commonsense. 

I am going to feel a lot of pain on this 
one. However, America and the Ameri- 
can people scoff at us when we do not cut 
back where it hurts us. “Put up or shut 
up” is what they say at the poker table, 
and it is that time for the Congress. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, let me 
commend the Senator from Wyoming. If 
there is a historian of the Senate, he 
would write that the Senator who just 
spoke perhaps jeopardized his own 
State’s interest in the overall interests of 
the country. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from New Mex- 
ico. 

Mr. DOMENICTI. I thank the Senator 
for yielding 5 minutes to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

From what has been said here this 
morning by my good friend from New 
York, one would expect the Senator 
from New Mexico to rise in support of 
cutting a half billion dollars out of this 
function as it pertains to water needs 
and water projects in this country. But I 
am not going to. 

Quite to the contrary, I am here to 
support the level of funding that the 
Budget Committee recommends for this 
fuction. 

Let me first say that we just cannot, in 
this Senator’s opinion, cut the basic 
water programs any further than they 
have already been cut. What I think we 
would be doing, if we cut more, is to cut 
off our water in spite of our thirst. 

It is absolutely ridiculous, in this Sen- 
ator’s opinion, to equate the need for 
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reform in water programs of America 
with effectively dismantling, cutting al- 
most to the point of doing away with, a 
water program for this country. 

In the Public Works Committee I have 
been out front for water program reform. 
I am most pleased that the Senator from 
New York has joined me in a demon- 
stration approach to make our water pro- 
gram work better, work more equitably, 
and I hope all those who are concerned 
here today will join in water program re- 
form. 

Let me suggest that because that pro- 
gram is not working well does not mean 
that we ought to destroy it. Spending for 
the Corps of Engineers is down 50 per- 
cent—not 5 percent—50 percent in real 
dollars in 15 years. What more does the 
Senate want? The very nature of the pro- 
gram’s failures is causing it to come in 
at a level of funding tht is practically 
rockbottom. 

If the military is in trouble, you do not 
dismantle it. You do not take away all 
its funding and say, “When you find out 
a way to make it work, we will give you 
some money.” You will not have any 
military in the meantime. 

The water needs of the United States 
are growing. The need for dollars spent 
prudently and equitably with some pri- 
oritizing by the U.S. Congress on water 
projects is growing, not diminishing. 

The Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity, along with myself and other Sena- 
tors who oppose the present program 
and want it reformed, issued a report 
about 6 weeks ago on what they called 
the next American resource crisis—wa- 
ter. They did not say we need less con- 
cern about water. They said it is the next 
American crisis. 

We have already cut this program 
every year. The Budget Committee cut 
it. If I understand correctly, there are no 
new starts that can bid under this 
budget level. As I understand in the 
Budget Committee that was presented 
by the staff, that there were no new 
starts. Can there be any doubt that when 
everybody is saying there is a need for 
more rather than less, there is a need for 
reform in the program, that we ought to 
come along now and take $500 million 
out of this program which has already 
been cut, which is on the verge of being 
reformed? Do you want to start the re- 
form of water programs in America from 
such a level of funding so low that it 
will take 10 years to get the reform pro- 
grams funded? 

Or do you want to acknowledge that 
dollars spent for water projects are in- 
adequate now but, if we were to change 
our approach, with reform, with a better 
way of getting rid of the long-lead times, 
better State prioritizing, would it not be 
better to start with a level of funding 
that is at least the level that is in this 
budget? 

It is true that there are great backlogs 
of unfunded programs. It is true that 
programmatic selection is ad hoc. It is 
true that the average time for projects 
in the corps is 26 years from the time 
they are first initiated in terms of the 
bureaucracy until the time they are 
started. But if anyone thinks that this 
function is fat, that it has too much 
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money in it, then let us seriously con- 
sider the fact that America’s water pro- 
grammatic needs are more, not less, than 
the amount provided. 

The only reason that we are funding 
at this low level is that we are indeed 
urging reform so that broader-based sup- 
port will come from this President and 
other Presidents, so we can get on with 
the very important job of the National 
Government’s responsibility substantially 
to support water programs in this 
Nation. 

For the Members of the Senate who 
might think the Committee on the Budg- 
et addressed this issue in a cavalier man- 
ner, I just checked and we voted 11 dif- 
ferent times on this function. It was one 
of the most debated functions in our 
7 days of discussions; 11 full votes on 
this issue. I submit the Budget Commit- 
tee has done a good job. We ought to 
leave this alone. This record will make 
a good history of how reform-minded 
Senators have become on water. I only 
hope they will support reform in the sub- 
stantive law, but not destroy the base 
program funding level. } 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as the Senator from 
Oklahoma needs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Rrecte). The Senator from Oklahoma is 
recognized. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, this de- 
bate brings to mind some of the argu- 
ments which took place in my own State 
of Oklahoma about 35 years ago over 
the merits of making the Arkansas River 
navigable. Many opponents laughed at 
the notion of floating barges on the Ar- 
kansas. It is a river that was frequently 
described as being a mile wide and an 
inch deep. One opponent, who happened 
to be a Member of this body at that time, 
took the position that it would make 
more sense to pave the Arkansas and 
turn it into a highway than to make it 
navigable. 

What happened is that the Kerr-Mc- 
Clellan navigation project was author- 
ized; it was constructed. It was built at 
a cost of $1.2 billion, which, if my mem- 
ory serves me right, was the largest pub- 
lic works project ever undertaken in this 
country at that time. It has now been in 
operation for 1 years. It is carrying be- 
tween four and five times as much ton- 
nage as was forecast at the time the 
project was authorized. 

It has prevented hundreds of millions 
of dollars in flood damage. It is providing 
invaluable water for municipal, indus- 
trial, power generation and recreational 


uses. Its proven benefit / cost ratio is ex- 


cellent. It is far above the estimates made 
by the corps, and my experience with the 
corps is that they tend to be conservative. 
They refuse to take credit for what they 
call imputed benefits. The result of it is 
that when these projects are finally in 
place, finally operational, the benefits are 
always more—at least in my experience— 
than the corps will claim. 

My criticism of the corps is that they 
are not adept enough at tooting their own 
horn and taking credit for what they do. 
I think those in this body who are critical 
of the corps, if they will go and look at 
the results of many of these projects, will 
realize that this is one Government 
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agency that does not waste money. More 
than that, it is very careful about the 
recommendations they make about where 
Government investments can be made. 

To get to the figure in this budget, 
we are really recommending no increase 
above last year’s operating level for 
water resources activities. Because of in- 
flation, which is particularly high in the 
construction industry, the figure we have 
in the budget is actually a cut in real 
dollars below last year’s level. 

Mr. President, when you look beyond 
just 1 year at what has happened in 
water development projects, you find 
that, in constant dollars, in 1976, we 
spent $4.2 billion for water development 
for function 300; $4.2 billion in 1976. In 
fiscal year 1981, the year we are working 
on now, we shall spend, in constant dol- 
lars, $3.7 billion, a cut of $500 million 
over the last 5 years in function 300. 
So, if anything, Mr. President, this func- 
tion is being underfunded, not over- 
funded. 

There are many kinds of Government 
spending, certainly. One of those I feel 
is most important is what I think of as 
investments rather than overhead. Here 
is an expenditure, a function, where we 
make an investment, where we get back 
a rich return for the use of our tax 
dollars, not for 1 year or 2 years but for, 
literally, decades. 

I fail to see the merit in trying to cut 
back any farther than we have here in 
an effort to satisfy the objections of some 
people who, I think, misunderstand the 
purpose and the results that we get with 
this investment. This $500 million reduc- 
tion will result in even greater slowdown 
and curtailment of operation, mainte- 
nance, and construction activities than 
is assumed in the resolution. Both the 
administration and the authorizing com- 
mittees are involved in considering a new 
water policy reform and a reduction of 
this size could do much to disrupt the 
reform process that is already underway. 

Mr. President, I strongly oppose this 
amendment. It is not clear what the total 
results will be, but it is clear that it 
will mean a significant cut in the efforts 
to harness this Nation’s water resources 
to deal with the future transportation 
needs of the country and to make it pos- 
sible for us to harness the energy that 
still exists in our Nation’s water system. 
I feel strongly that the Budget Commit- 
tee has been responsible here and I urge 
the Senate to defeat this amendment. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, how 
much time do we have? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 


ator from South Carolina has 36 minutes 
and the Senator from Maine has 22 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I shall 
let the Senator from Wisconsin go ahead. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 10 minutes. 
THE TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE WATERWAY: FAT IN 

THE FEDERAL PORK BARREL 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, during 

the past few weeks, all Members of Con- 
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gress have searched for ways by which 
to reduce spending and bring the Federal 
budget into balance. Many cuts are go- 
ing to have to be made in worthwhile 
and cost-effective programs. However, 
there are some Federal expenditures 
which can be ended entirely, with no loss 
whatever to the public interest—in fact, 
with a profit. 

The amendment proposed by my dis- 
tinguished colleagues from Maine and 
Wyoming to reduce Federal spending on 
water resource projects by $500 million 
is an appropriate budget reduction, and 
I am happy to be a cosponsor. 

Nearly a year ago, I introduced legis- 
lation to deauthorize one prime example 
of wasteful water project spending, the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway, S. 769. 
At that time, March 27, 1979, the over- 
riding question was whether or not the 
project was economically justified. The 
evidence is extensive and compelling that 
it is not and Congress should stop throw- 
ing good money after bad on an unnec- 
essary and obsolete waterway. 

Ending appropriations for this proj- 
ect, one of the great pork barrel boon- 
doggles of all time in the Congress, 
would be one way to help balance the 
budget, reduce inflation, and, at the same 
time, strike a blow for sanity in Federal 
water projects policy. 

Mr. President, I wish to say for the 
record that I am not opposed to the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee because it is not 
in my State. There has been one, the 
one, water project of consequence in the 
State of Wisconsin. I have opposed it for 
10 years. Finally, after the corps pro- 
ceeded despite the fact that the cost/ 
benefit ratio was not there, condemned 
9,500 acres of land, removed the land- 
owners, and completed a dam two-thirds 
of the way—finally, the President put 
it on his hit list and it was terminated. 
And there sits the project. 

I agreed with the President. It should 
have been stopped, It was in my State. 
It was a boondoggle from the beginning. 
It would have violated Federal water 
quality standards. 

What was the judgment of the corps? 
The corps started out by saying that this 
project would control the floods on the 
Kickapoo River, while creating a 600- 
acre lake. They used a very high benefit 
from recreation to justify the project, 
which was evaluated, criticized and re- 
futed by studies of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

So, without coming back to the Con- 
gress, the corps went ahead and ex- 
panded the project from 1,800 acres to 
9,500, from a 600-acre lake to an 1,800- 
acre lake, and then put in the recreation 
benefits so that they could claim a posi- 
tive cost-benefit ratio. 

What are the facts? The total as- 
sesed valuation of all the land in the 
whole flood plain as of about 8 years 
ago, was less than $30 million. The cost 
of the LaFarge dam project exceeded $50 
million. 

There we had the corps coming in 
and the Congress insisting upon funding 
a project which cost $20 million more 
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to build structures to stop the floods 
than to buy all the property and move it 
out of the flood plain. 

The Tennessee-Tombigbee is by some 
dimension 10,000 times as bad. It is ab- 
solutely incredible. I think if the Con- 
gress ever addressed and heard the story, 
or if the public were aware of it, they 
would be not only astonished, they would 
be outraged beyond belief. 

Let me give some statistics on a proj- 
ect that started off at an estimated cost 
of $323 million and is now above $3 bil- 
lion, and still going up. 

New and, if it is possible, even more 
damning information on the Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee has come to light since 
the deauthorization legislation I intro- 
duced last year. In 1 year, the ultimate 
project cost has increased by 50 percent. 
In 1979, the Corps of Engineers advanced 
a cost estimate of $2 billion, while I re- 
ported that independent experts were 
estimating that the cost would be closer 
to $3 billion—a $1 billion difference, just 
1 year ago. Not surprisingly, in 1980, the 
corps now admits, 1 year later, that the 
project cost will exceed $3 billion. 

So the corps was off $1 billion in 12 
months. They have done this every sin- 
gle year as they continue to get the Con- 
gress to fund a project that should never 
have been started. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes, for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I am not aware of the 
$3 billion. Could the Senator tell me 
where this $3 billion estimate has been 
made by the Corps of Engineers? 


Mr. NELSON. I will get it for the Sen- 
ator and submit it in the record. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The estimate given us 
is $1.6 billion. 

Mr, NELSON. That would not surprise 
me. 

Another example—in September 1979, 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service pub- 
lished its fish and wildlife coordination 
report which found that it will be neces- 
sary for the corps to acquire 118,800 
acres of prime farm and forest land to 
mitigate project impacts on fish and 
wildlife habitat. Not only are the esti- 
mated $38 million in land acquisition 
costs not included in the $3 billion price 
tag for the Tenn-Tom, but the resulting 
cost of $320 per acre is probably under- 
estimated by a factor of at least two. 
Furthermore, the acreage that would be 
taken is potentially productive farm 
and timber land which should remain on 
the tax rolls rather than being added 
unnecessarily to the Federal land 
burden. 

The price tag of the Tenn-Tom has 
increased nearly tenfold since the 91st 
Congress first appropriated construc- 
tion funds in 1971 (then, $323 million). 
Its yearly cost increases haye exceeded 
the rate of inflation and indeed are a 
classic example of the kind of wasteful, 
politically generated Federal spending 
that has helped to generate that ruinous 
rate of inflation. 

Mr. COHEN. Will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. COHEN. The Senator was just 
asked where he got the figure of $3 bil- 
lion. I will answer that on the Senator’s 
behalf. I have a copy of a document pub- 
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lished by the Corps of Engineers in jus- 
tification for the construction request to 
the Congress. The corps’ own document 
estimates that the ultimate cost for de- 
velopment will be $3 billion. 


SUMMARY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM (PB-1)—CHANNELS AND HARBORS (NAVIGATION) 
[Fiscal years 1980 and 1981} 


Project cost Total to 
estimate Sept 30, 1979 


Item 


Balance to 
complete 
after 1981 


© 


0 b) 


Method of 
aii fanas s ate only): 
Allocations 
Unobligated carryover from prior 


7, 000, 000 


Tota f funds available for r obligation- 


Non-Federst contributions: 
Contributions. 
Unobligated carryover from prior yea 
Total funds available for obligation 
Appropriations required 


Proj 


Note: Effective date Jan. 1, 1980. Di 
Project: Mobile Harbor, (Theodore Ship Channel), Alabama. 


0 e title: Construction, Genera—Locks and Dams 
avigatio 

Project: Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway, Alabama and 
Mississippi (Continuing). 

Location: The project is located in west-central Alabama and 
northeestern Mississippi; in Marengo, Sumter, Greene, and 
Pickens Counties, Ala.; and Noxubee, Lowndes, ici Monroe, 
Itawamba, Prentiss, and Tishomingo Counties, 

Authorization: 1946 River and Harbor Act. 

Remaining benefit—Remaining cost ratio: 2.5—Inital; 2.3— 


Ultimate." 
SUMMARIZED FINANCIAL DATA 


Estimated total appropriation requirement... 
Estimated Federal cost {is Coast 98 
Estimated Federal cost (U.S, Coast Guard) 
Estimated Federal cost (National Park Service). 
Estimated non-Federal cost 


— 
Fad a 
~~ 
SS 


— 


Total estimated project cost (Initial). _ 


Total estimated project cost for ulti- 
mate development. 1 


000, 000 
ae 
400, 000 
000, 000 

None 
000, 000 
000, 000 
A 
500, 000 


Allocations through Sept 30, 
FF 2 747, 000 

89 allowance fiscal 
900, 000 


Alloca 
Allocations tn 
Appropriation 1 — fiscal 
22... 
Balance to complete after fiscal 
year 1981. 


209, 000, 000 
672, 753, 00027 


includes $585,000,000 for channel improvements below 
Demopolis (not authorized), 145,000,000 for authorized future 
recreation development in a year 1997 and $375,000,000 
for future lock construction at Demopolis and Coffeeville in 
about year 2002 (not authorized). These 1 include 

742,000,000 for an estimated inflation allowance from Oct. 1, 

979, through the construction period. 

2 Includes $2, 100,000 transferred to the National Park Service 
for excavation of a portion of Pool E. 

3 Reflects transfer of $23,500,000 to the project and Fay 
transfer and/or supplemental appropriation of $58,000, Sine 


project. 
PHYSICAL DATA 


1 — 5 transfer of $1,500,000 to the project and proposed transfer and/or supplemental appropriations of $9,000,000 into the 


vision: South Atlantic. District: Mobile. Region: South Atlantic—Gulf. Basin: Tombigbee. 


Locks (10 single lift, pun 
Gainesville lock and 
Aliceville lock and 122 — 
Columbus lock and dam—ii 


wh ges: 
Acres: Fee 8.174; easement—26,187. 
Type—Agricultural ‘and wooded. 
improvement—Typical farm units, 
ons: 
Roads. L ee, — 
Cemeteries, utilities and structs. 
ERR. bridges—39 mi of track 
Alabama Great Southern RR. 


15, 415, 000 
21, 860, 000 


1 Includes 31 mi of Tennessee Valley Authority facilities to be 
relocated at a cost of $3,268,000. 


STATUS: (JAN, 1, 1980) 


Completion 
schedule 


Entire A September 1988. 
Demopolis Lake September 1986. 
Lands and damages August 1975. 
Relocations... ..._. December 1982, 
Channels and canals... 87 September 1986. 
Cultural resources. June 1975. 
Gainesville L & 0 80 September 1986. 
Lands and dama December 1977. 
September 1978. 
September 1978. 
November 1977. 
Oct 78, 


J 
October 1978. 
43 September 1983. 
Channels and canals- September 1986. 
Recreation facilities. September 1983. 
Cultural resources .-.-_ 95 January 1980. 
Bldgs, grounds and utilities 2 March 1983. 


Permanent operating equip- 
r September 1986, 


— 
Aliceville L & D September 1986" 
June 1980. 


Lands and damages.. 


Dam: 

River closure. 
Locks- in- operation 
.— — 
Channels and canals. 
Recreation facilities. — 
Cultural resources x 
Buildings, grounds and 


utilities. 
Permanent operating equip- 
ment. 


2 December 1 
17 September 1980. 
0 September 1976. 
3 September 1984. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have that printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Completion 
schedule 


Columbus L & 0. 


36 September 1986, 
Lands and am 


—— <= 
September 


1 
80 June 1380, 
September 1980. 
= December 1980, 
September 1980. 
D ber 1980, 


Recreation facilities. 

Cultural resources 

Buildings, grounds 
utilities, f : 

Permanent operating equip- 
ment. 


September 1886. 
September 1986. 


and 


Seriene 8 

r 

March 1985. 
September 1980. 
November 1980. 
December 1981, 

Locks November 1980. 

Locks-in- operation. 

Roads. 

Channels ‘and canals- = 


Sagen resources 

Buildin grounds, and 
utilities. 

Permanent operating equip- 


September 1982. 
September 1985. 


September 1985. 


Cultural resources -= 
anes grounds and a. 
September 1985, 


September 1985. 


September 1986. 
September 1980. 
September 1981. 
oy 7 1984, 
— September 1986. 
June 1982. 
September 1986. 
September 1986. 
ber 
September 1985. 
September 1981. 


September 1985. 
September 1985, 


Coltura tesources 
ag Ya 8 and utili- 


S8 coco 228 


pt 
September 1981. 
March 1984. 
— dot Torena 1986. 
3 March 1984. 


— 3 saj 
rounds and utili- 
3 September 1985. 
Pi t ne 
—.— ope 2 ‘equ P September 1985. 
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Percent Completion 


complete — 


8 September 1986. 
September 1980. 
September 1980. 
September 1984. 
December 1884. 
2 September 1984. 
September 1986. 
September 1985. 
September 1985. 
September 1985- 
O September 1981. 
Buildings, grounds and 
NOE IS ANNAG E see 
Permanent operating equip- 


ae oe — 


Bay Springs L. 40 Sf: 


September 1985- 


September 1985. 
September 1986. 
August 1979, 
December 1982. 
October 1982. 
March 1981. 
August 1983. 
June 1983, 
September 1986. 
29 June 1983. 
December 1980. 
September 1983. 
September 1981. 


August 1983. 


August 1983. 

September 1984. 
September 1978. 
September 1981 · 
September 1983. 
September 1984. 
September 1983. 


Cultural resources September 1980. 


Buildings, grounds, and utili- 
December 1982. 


Justification: The Tennessee-Tombigbee 
project will provide a shorter, more direct 
connecting Waterway between the eastern 
Gulf Coast and the Tennessee, Ohio and Up- 
per Mississippi River Valleys. The project 
would be a new, inter-territorial trade route 
between the Gulf Coast and much of the 
mid-continent region of the United States. 
The lowering of production and marketing 
costs afforded by cheaper transportation 
would benefit a major segment of the popu- 
lation. Economic impact of the Waterway 
may, therefore, be considered as national in 
scope. 

The navigation pools that will be created 
by the project with a water surface area of 
approximately 42,000 acres would provide 
significant recreation benefits if adequately 
developed and properly maintained. There 
are no major recreation developments with- 
in the Tombigbee basin above Demopolis 
which provide a variety of water-based 
activities such as could be developed on the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway. 

Counties located within a reasonable com- 
muting distance of the project which have 
been designated redevelopment areas under 
Section 401 (a) of P.L. 89-136 are as follows: 

Title IV: 

Sub-Section 1: Lawrence County, AL; and 
Wayne County, TN. 

Sub-Sections 1, 2 & 7: Hale County, AL. 

Sub-Section 2: Perry County, AL; and 
Choctaw and Okatibbeha Counties, MS. 

Sub-Sections 2 and 7: Sumter County, AL. 

Sub-Sections 2 and 8: Choctaw, Fayette 
and Marion Counties, AL; and Benton and 
Noxubee Counties, MS. 

Sub-Sections 2, 7 and 8: Greene County, 
AL; and Kemper County, MS. 


Sub-Section 3: Choctaw Indian Reserva- 
tion. 

Sub-Section 6: Lee County, MS. 

Sub-Section 7: Lauderdale County, MS. 

Sub-Section 8: Bibb, Colbert, Franklin, 
Lamar, Lauderdale, Marengo, Pickens and 
Tuscaloosa Counties, AL; Alcorn, Calhoun, 
Chichasaw, Clay, Itawamba, Lowndes, 
Noshoba, Pontotoc, Prentiss, Tippah, Tisho- 
mingo, Union, Webster and Winston Coun- 
tles. MS; and Chester, Decatur, Hardeman, 
Hardin, Henderson, McNairy, and Perry 
Counties, TN. 

Counties within the Appalachian Region 
which are within a reasonable commuting 
distance of the project are as follows: 

Alabama: Bibb, Pickens, Tuscaloosa, 
Lamar, Fayette, Marion, Lawrence, Winston, 
Franklin, Colbert and Lauderdale Counties. 

Mississippi: Kemper, Winston, Noxubee, 
Choctaw, Pontotoc, Benton, Tippah, Lowndes, 
Monroe, Lee, Itawamba, Union, Prentiss, Al- 
corn, Tishomingo and Marshall Counties. 

In August 1974, a Greene County, Alabama, 
road within the Gainesville Lock and Dam 
construction area was relocated at a cost of 
$268,000. In September 1975, a Sumter Coun- 
ty bridge, within the Gainesville pool, was 
relocated by State Highway Department 
maintenance forces. In May 1975, bills for au- 
thorization of said referendum and issuance 
by TVDA of an additional $25,000,000 in 
bonds, were introduced in the 1975 legisla- 
tive session; however, these bills did not re- 
ceive committee clearance during the 1975 
session. Similar bills were introduced again 
in the 1976 session. The bills passed the 
House of Representatives by a 91-2 vote and 
were unanimously passed by the Senate. The 
Governor signed the bills on 24 August 1976. 
In a referendum held on 23 November 1976 
the voters of Alabama authorized the issu- 
ance by TVDA, of an additional $25,000,000 
in bonds. The Federal Highway Administra- 
tion allocated Alabama $11,700,000 in FY 
1977 for the State Highway 17 crossing, $9,- 
800,000 in FY 1978 for the U.S. Highway 11 
crossing, and $2,800,000 in FY 1979 to com- 
plete Highways 17 and 11. Of the $11,700,000 
initially allocated for State Highway 17, $4,- 
372,100 was reallocated to Mississippi. A total 
of $19,927,900 has been allocated to Alabama, 
which should be sufficient to complete their 
highway relocations. State Highway 17 cross- 
ing was awarded on 17 February 1978 for $5,- 
558,320 and U.S. Highway 11 crossing was 
awarded on 26 October 1978 for $7,721,653; 
this will complete bridge relocation required 
by the State of Alabama. 

By resolution of 22 March 1977, TVDA ex- 
tended assurances for cost sharing of future 
recreation development and operation, main- 
tenance and replacement of recreation facili- 
ties consistent with adopted administrative 
procedures conforming to Ply 89-72 provi- 
sions. 

Comparison of Federal cost estimates: The 
current Federal (Corps of Engineers) cost es- 
timate of $1,750,000,000 is an increase of 
$220,000,000 over the latest estimate ($1,- 
530,000,000) submitted to Congress (FY 
1980). This change includes increases of $37,- 
182,000 based on higher price levels to 1 Octo- 
ber 1979; $100,000,000 for an estimated infia- 
tion allowance from 1 October 1979 through 
the construction period; $27,304000 for design 
changes in quantities ($10,997,000), addi- 
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tional recreation facilities in the River Sec- 
tion ($6,965,000), an improved cultural re- 
source program ($1,555,000), additional water 
quality and water control monitoring facili- 
ties ($3,000,000), additional engineering 
studies ($3,320,000) and numerous smaller 
items ($1,467,000); and $55,514,000 for post 
contract award and other estimating adjust- 
ments which includes bids received ($42,- 
213,000), contract modifications ($10,883,- 
000), and other adjustments ($2,418,000). 

Benefit-to-cost-ratio: The benefit-cost ra- 
tio for the fiscal year for which Congress ap- 
propriated initial construction funds (FY 
1971) was 1.6 to 1. The benefit-cost ratio is 
based on the project functioning independ- 
ently. 

Status of environmental impact statement 
and compliance with Clean Water Act: The 
Final Environmental Impact Statement 
(EIS) was filed with the President's Council 
on Environmental Quality (CEQ) on 20 April 
1971. Continuing environmental studies have 
not identified any significant deviations from 
the EIS as filed, and therefore, it is still valid. 
A nine-volume compilation of several of these 
environmental studies, entitled “First Sup- 
plemental Environmental Report,” was for- 
warded to CEQ on 1 October 1975 to be ap- 
pended to the final EIS. This report contains 
additional environmental information com- 
piled since 1971. A second supplemental re- 
port entitled “Second Supplemental Environ- 
mental Report” was filed with the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency (EPA) on 28 Feb- 
ruary 1978 and contained additional informa- 
tion since filing the first Supplemental En- 
vironmental Report. 

The provisions of Section 404 of the Clean 
Water Act have been met by a Section 404 
Evaluation Report signed by the District En- 
gineer for construction segments as follows: 

Construction segment, Divide Cut Section 
3A. 

Compliance date 12 May, 1977. 

The provisions of Section 404 of the Clean 
Water Act do not apply to the construction 
segments listed below, because the improve- 
ments do not involve the placement of 
dredged material in the waters or wetlands 
of the United States. 

Demopolis—Relocation of Alabama Great 
Southern RR Bridge. 


Bay Springs—Reservoir Clearing. 

Divide Cut—Relocation of Walker's Cross- 
ing of the Southern RR. 

The provisions of Section 404 of the Clean 
Water Act have been met for the construc- 
tion segments listed below by the previous 
issuance of a nationwide permit which cov- 
ers this construction. This permit was issued 
by regulation dated 19 July 1977, and pro- 
vides for the placement of dredged or fill 
material used as backfill or bedding for util- 
ity line crossings and fill placed incidental to 
the construction of bridges, with certain 
restrictions. 

lis—Relocation of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Facilities. 

Aliceville—Relocation of South Central Bell 
Telephone Facilities. 

Divide Cut—Relocation of ICG RR Water- 
way Bridge. 

The provisions of Section 404 of the Clean 
Water Act have been met for the construction 
segments listed below: 
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nomic grounds. In 1946, at the time of 
authorization, the benefit/cost ratio was 
1.05 to 1—according to the corps, using 
everything they could bring to their com- 
mand. Having had experience with them 
in my own State in seeing how they could 
blow up the figures on recreation bene- 
fits, I suspect the same is true in this 
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HISTORICAL CHANGES IN BASELINE FEDERAL COST ESTIMATE 
{Division: South Atlantic. District: Mobile. Projects: Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway, Alabama and Mississippi] 
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Estimates presented to Congress ($1,000) 


Original Cumulative 
baseline changes 


Item a) (2) 


Incremental 


Last change 


(3) (4) 


Current 


(5) 


Federal cost. 
TTT 
Reason for change. 
8 Price escalation. 
Design changes 
c) 


authori 
81 * modiis 
e) Post- contract see — other estimating 
adjustments 
f) as ol changes 


1 Includes $100,000 allowance for estimated inflation from Oct, 1, 1978, throu 

allowance for estimated inflation from Oct. 1, 1979, ‘throug! the construction period. 

nge in quantities based on more accurate information obtained during preparation of 

965) for additional facilities and services for the recreation 

5) for mitigation of additional ärchaeologi cal sites based on more comprehensive surveys ; ($3,000) for additional water 
) for additional engineering studies; ($1,467) for numerous small changes. 


2 Includes $96, 

2 $27,304 increase includes: ($10,997) for shen 
detailed 3 n and plans and specifications; ( 
section; ($1,5! 


qualit ‘and water control monitoring facilities; ($ 32 


$323, 000 __ 

(uly 1969) 
AE E A 000)... 
$46, 1 — 


81, 750, 000 
Oa. 1979) 


Ro A De TN Ne SARR 
york 50 
1 ($220, 000) 


the construction period. 


rogram in the river 


4$55,514 Lea due to bids received ($42, 2 3), contract modifications ($10,883) and a reanalysis of contingencies for on-going 


contract work ($2 


5 Includes $3,100 6 for estimated inflation from Oct. 1, 1979, through the construction period. 


Mr. NELSON. I did not have that at 
hand. My staff person who has been on 
this project for several years has the 
backup statistics. I did not have them 
here. I thank the Senator for submitting 
that. 

I think it is important to point out an- 
other factor about this project. When the 
corps reports ultimate project cost, it is 
referring to—and understand this, 
something that has never been author- 
ized—it is referring to an unauthorized 
project which extends another 217 miles 
from Demopolis to Mobile, Ala. 

So, they are including in their factors 
a project that has never been authorized 
by the Congress. 

Mr. President, annual spending for 
this project has increased by 15.8 percent 
for each of the past 2 years, significantly 
faster than the overall Federal budget 
which has gone up at a much maligned 
rate of 11.8 percent. 


Last year, fiscal year 1980, the Con- 
gress appropriated $165 million for con- 
struction of the project. Another $23.5 
million was transferred from other proj- 
ects, and another $58 million has been 
requested in a supplemental fiscal year 
1980 appropriation, thus making the to- 
tal expenditures for the year in excess 
of $246 million. For fiscal year 1981, an- 
other $209 million in appropriations has 
been requested. And while the total ex- 
penditures in fiscal year 1981 for Tenn- 
Tom are impossible to predict with any 
certainty, it is a safe bet that they will 
considerably exceed $209 million. 


But in spite of these mammoth appro- 
priations, well over $2 billion remains to 
be appropriated for this meritless proj- 
ect. Halting the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway would be both a boon to the 
taxpayers and a symbolically significant 
step in reducing fruitless Federal spend- 
ing. The President has directed that all 
Federal agencies examine their recom- 
mended budget for fiscal year 1981 to 
eliminate excess spending in order to 
curb inflation. The Corps of Engineers 
would have an easy job of complying 
with the President’s directive if they 


would only look at the Tennessee-Tom- 

bigbee. 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE 
WATERWAY PROJECT 

A brief description of the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee Waterway and a review of its 
incriminating economic history may be 
useful. The original project was author- 
ized in 1946 for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing barge traffic on the Inland Water- 
way System. But the project which is 
currently under construction is not the 
project that was authorized by Congress. 

The Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway 
project is a 232-mile long navigation 
channel from the Tennessee River at the 
Pickwick Pool in Tennessee to the Tom- 
bigbee River, terminating at Demopolis, 
Ala. Starting at the northern terminus 
of the project, this channel consists of 
three distinct sections: A 40-mile cut 
section through a divide connecting the 
Tennessee River to the Tombigbee River; 
a 44-mile canal section with five locks 
and dams, which parallels the river from 
the Bay Springs lock and dam to Amory; 
and a 148-mile river section with four 
locks and dams from Amory, Miss., to 
Demopolis, Ala. From Demopolis, the 
southern terminus of the authorized 
project, barge traffic would continue on 
the Tombigbee to the Gulf of Mexico at 
Mobile, Ala. 

It is important to note the distinction 
between what the corps calls the initial 
project and what it calls the ultimate 
project. Initial project costs are for the 
authorized project from the Pickwick 
Pool of the Tennessee River to Demop- 
olis, Ala. When the corps reports ulti- 
mate project costs, it is referring to an 
unauthorized project which extends an- 
other 217 miles from Demopolis to Mo- 
bile, Ala. I will return to this issue, since 
it is for the ultimate unauthorized proj- 
ect that the benefit/cost ratio for this 
project has been calculated by the corps. 

HISTORY OF THE TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE 
WATERWAY 

For 21 years following its 1946 au- 
thorization, the corps was unable to jus- 
tify construction of the project on eco- 


In 1951, at the conclusion of hearings 
by the House Appropriations Committee, 
that committee reported that the project 
was not economically sound—I empha- 
size, not economically sound—and that 
its staff had found the benefit/cost ratio 
to be 0.27 to 1. I emphasize and repeat, 
0.27 to 1. All planning was, therefore, di- 
rected to be discontinued, the funds 
previously allotted to the Tenn-Tom were 
revoked, and the project was placed in 
a deferred-for-restudy category. 

The first restudy was called for in 
1957 and completed in 1962. Again, the 
House Appropriations Committee re- 
jected the project on economic grounds. 
The benefit/cost ratio was then calcu- 
lated to be 1.08 to 1. In 1964, a second 
restudy was undertaken by the corps. 
This time, the corps dramatically 
changed the design of the project—just 
as they did with the LaFarge Dam— 
without obtaining, or even asking for, 
authorization from Congress. By nearly 
doubling the width of the project, from 
the authorized width of 170 feet to 300 
feet, and by adding duplicate locks at 
two locations, the corps was finally—by 
their own statistics—able to increase the 
projected benefit/cost ratio to 1.24 to 1. 
However, the text of Secretary of the 
Army Stanley Resor’s cover letter sub- 
mitting the economic reevaluation report 
to the Appropriations committees in 
1967 illustrates that even with this bene- 
fit/cost ratio, the economic foolhardiness 
of the project was fully recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 2 additional minutes? 

Mr. COHEN. I yield. 

Mr NELSON. I quote Secretary Resor: 

The Tennessee-Tombigbee project has been 
under study for many years; in fact, the 
first study can be traced back to 1874. The 
current report is the fourth on this project 
by the Corps of Engineers since the end of 
World War II. In each previous instance the 
proposed investment was found only mar- 
ginally justified; and that is also the case 
with the present study. 

Each purpose served by a project such as 
this must be economically justified. The 
principal purpose served by the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee Water project is navigation, 
which accounts for about $311 million of 
the total first cost. The estimated benefit/ 
cost ratio for these features of the project re- 
quired solely for navigation is 1.01, al- 
though if area redevelopment benefits are 
added, it reaches 1.24. 

While the inclusion of redevelopment ben- 
efits is not inconsistent with sound economic 
analysis, I have reservations about the wis- 
dom of investing in a project which de- 
mands so heavily on counting local wage 
ene in calculating the benefit/cost 
ratio. 

Furthermore, if the costs of the project 
prove to be even slightly underestimated, or 
the projected waterway traffic slightly over- 
estimated, the present barely favorably bene- 
fit/cost ratio will be lost. 

All in all, thə conclusion is inescapable 
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that the Tennessee-Tombigbee navigation 
project continues to lack that margin of eco~ 
nomic safety which typically marks federal 
investments in water resource development. 


Nevertheless, the project received ap- 
proval from the Appropriations Com- 
mittees for planning funding. Construc- 
tion funds were first appropriated in 
1971, and construction began in Decem- 
ber 1972. Since 1974, project costs have 
skyrocketed, and project benefits have 
plummeted. Using corps’ estimates, the 
benefit/cost ratio dropped from its all- 
time high of 1.6 to 1 in fiscal years 1970 
through 1972 to 1.2 to 1 in 1980, below 
the level that former Secretary of the 
Army Stanley Resor called marginal in 
1967. However, even this marginal bene- 
fit-to-cost ratio is bluntly repudiated by 
independent expert analysis by Dr. 
Joseph L. Carroll of Pennslvania State 
University and Dr. Robert Haveman of 
the University of Wisconsin, which 
shows that a more realistic figure for the 
benefit/cost ratio is closer to 0.23 to 1. 

This tells us something about the mag- 
nitude of the massive waste of taxpayers’ 
money on a project which never should 
have been started and, for Heaven’s 
sake, should be stopped now. 

Thus, instead of providing a return on 
the Federal investment, the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee Waterway will actually lose 
money on every dollar we sink into it. 

That the Carter administration con- 
siders the project’s economic creden- 
tials dubious is demonstrated by the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway’s in- 
clusion in its water project review. 


In February 1977, the Tenn-Tom was 
included in the Carter administration’s 
major review of water resource projects, 
because it did not meet the economic and 
envionmental criteria established by the 
administration. Specifically, the Tenn- 
Tom failed to meet the administration’s 
environmental criterion that completion 
of a project would not result in any major 
adverse environmental impacts, and it 
failed to meet their economic standard 
that incremental benefits will exceed the 
remaining costs—when discounted at a 
rate of 6% percent. On April 18, 1977, the 
President released the findings of the 
Tenn-Tom evaluation: 

Environmentally, the project will destroy 
productive agricultural and forest land, free- 
flowing streams and wildlife habitat; it will 
reduce fisheries resource and cause water 
quality degradation; it will require relocation 
of 230 families and loss of archeological sites. 


Economically, the remaining costs and 
benefits discounted at the then-current 
rate of 6%, percent resulted in a benefit / 
cost ratio of 0.87 to 1, clearly not meeting 
the administration’s own standard. 

Even so, Federal funding for the Tenn- 
Tom was not discontinued. I believe the 
facts demonstrate that this unfortunate 
decision to continue funding the Tenn- 
Tom was, like so many previous decisions 
regarding this project, clearly unjustified. 

It is time for the administration to re- 
consider its decision. And if the admin- 
istration can not or will not, then Con- 
gress must. 

The Tennessee-Tombigbee is an eco- 
nomic disaster. When the 79th Congress 
first authorized the project, they thought 
they were committing $117 million in 
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Federal funds. When the 91st Congress 
first appropriated funds to begin con- 
struction, the cost was reported as $323 
million, a relatively modest increase over 
25 years. The rate of increase is no longer 
modest. It is, in fact, shockingly im- 
modest. According to the corps, the total 
cost to the American taxpayer was esti- 
mated in fiscal year 1973 at $386 million; 
in fiscal year 1975, $623 million; in fiscal 
year 1977, $1.36 billion; in fiscal year 
1980, it was $1.677 billion; and today, in 
fiscal year 1981, it is $1.925 billion. 
BENEFITS AND COSTS 

The figures discussed above refer to 
initial project costs. In themselves, those 
figures should doom this misbegotten 
project. However, there is another aspect 
to the reporting of benefits and costs 
which is even more devastating to the 
economic case for the Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee Waterway. 

As I indicated at the outset, the corps 
was unable to justify the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee Waterway until the project 
was nearly doubled in size, without con- 
gressional authorization. From 1966 to 
1975, the projected benefits were based 
on an unauthorized 300-foot-wide, 449- 
mile-long waterway, rather than the au- 
thorized 170-foot-wide, 232-mile-long 
waterway. Costs, however, were reported 
only for the authorized project. In 1976, 
the corps partially abandoned this ruse 
by modifying their annual budget sub- 
missions to Congress to differentiate be- 
tween the initial 232-mile project to 
demopolis and the ultimate 449-mile 
project to Mobile. The benefits and costs 
for the project since construction funds 
were first appropriated in 1971 are as 
follows, and I ask unanimous consent 
that this table be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Ultimate 
cos 
(billions) 


Initial 
8 
ratio 


Initial 


Fiscal year cost 


Millions 


1971.5- $323 
1972....--..---. 346 
3. — 386 


1 Calculated as remaining benefits and costs, 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the ulti- 
mate project cost has jumped from $2 
billion to over $3 billion in a single year. 
And even this fantastic figure is based 
on an absurdly low interest rate of 3% 
percent. But as we all know, no one, in- 
cluding the Federal Government, can 
borrow money at 3% percent. 

Even with this huge increase in proj- 
ect costs, the reported benefit/cost ratio 
has amazingly and dramatically im- 
proved. I submit that Congress must 
question this latest piece of Tennessee- 
Tom-foolery. 

In the past, every fiscal year request 
has included a benefit/cost calculation 
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for the project based correctly upon to- 
tal benefits, however inflated, and total 
costs, however understated. Only by such 
a presentation of total benefits and costs 
can a fair and accurate evaluation of 
the project be made. Indeed, the regu- 
lations of the Corps of Engineers require 
that total benefits be compared to total 
costs in arriving at a true benefit/cost 
ratio. At last year’s ultimate cost of 
$2.013 billion, the benefit/cost ratio was 
1.3 tol. 

This year, however, the corps has used 
an economic sleight of hand to con- 
veniently write off nearly $900 million 
and produce a benefit/cost ratio of 2.3 
to 1, which is wholly imaginary. Rather 
than comparing the total benefits and 
costs of the project, the corps has com- 
pared only the remaining benefits and 
costs. Since all the benefits of the proj- 
ect remain to be realized, the corps thus 
is able to continue to use the total bene- 
fits of the project in calculating the 
ratio. However, without explanation or 
rationale, the corps uses only the re- 
maining costs of the project in calculat- 
ing the benefit/cost ratio, thus effective- 
ly disregarding the $868 million which 
has already been allocated for construc- 
tion. As anyone can see, such a com- 
parison not only makes no sense, it ar- 
tifically inflates the benefit/cost ratio to 
a level of laughable dimensions. Using 
such sophistry, the benefit/cost ratio of 
a project increases with each dollar 
spent and reaches infinity upon comple- 
tion of construction. This is ludicrous. 

The obvious reason for such larcenous 
legerdemain is the simple fact that cal- 
culating the ratio in the traditional and 
required manner would have relegated 
the project to the scrap heap. Based on 
the method of calculating the benefit/ 
cost ratio which was used last year and 
every previous year, the 1981 benefit/cost 
ratio for the Tennessee-Tombigbee Wa- 
terway should be closer to 1.04 to 1. Ap- 
parently, the corps preferred not to re- 
port such a figure. Thus, instead of fac- 
ing the issue squarely and admitting the 
disastrous economics of Tenn-Tom, the 
corps has chosen to fabricate a benefit/ 
cost ratio and mislead the Congress. 

This conduct is reprehensible and un- 
acceptable in light of the obvious neces- 
sity for fiscal candor and restraint. It is 
the high water mark of deceit in a proj- 
ect which was already far beyond the 
flood stage in untruths and deception. 

But the importance of this project goes 
far beyond the lack of candor exhibited 
by the corps. The inflation rate in this 
country has a death grip on our produc- 
tive future. A courageous decision to 
eliminate waste from the budget of the 
Corps of Engineers by deleting the re- 
quest for the Tennessee-Tombigbee Wa- 
terway would provide an important ex- 
ample of this administration’s dedica- 
cation to cutting needless expenditures. 
Indeed, very few other actions would 
more dramatically underscore our com- 
mitment to halt inflation. I have written 
to President Carter urging him to take 
this action. 

Mr. President, at some point we must 
wake up and realize that we simply can- 
not afford the “get along go along” 
politics of the past any longer. If we are 
to save our economy, we must dedicate 
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ourselves to an all-out war on waste. 
Mr. President, this project should be 
killed. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine has 10 minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, to follow 
up on what the Senator from Wisconsin 
has just said about the irrational, undoc- 
umented, and inconsistent application of 
cost/benefit ratios, I should like to read 
from a summary of an August 7, 1978, 
report from the Comptroller General’s 
office. I will not include the entire report 
in the Recorp, but I ask unanimous con- 
sent that portions of the executive sum- 
mary be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


An Overview of Benefit-Cost Analysis for 
Water Resources Projects: Improvements 
Still Needed, CED-78-127; B-167941. August 
7, 1978. 33 pp. +4 appendices (9 pp.) 

Report to the Congress: by Elmer B. Staats, 
Comptroller General. 

Issue Area: Water and Water Related Pro- 
grams: Federal Agencies’ benefit-cost anal- 
yses (2506). 

Contact: Community and Economic Devel- 
opment Div. 

Budget Function: Natural Resources, En- 
vironment, and Energy: Water Resources and 
Power (301). 

Organization Concerned: Department of 
the Interior; Department of the Army; Corps 
of Engineers; Department of Agriculture; 
Water Resources Council. 

Congressional Relevance: House Committee 
on Public Works and Transportation; Senate 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works; Congress. 

Authority: Flood Control Act of 1936 (49 
Stat. 1570). Water Resources Planning Act 
of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 1962). BOB Circular A-4. 
Senate Document 97. H.R. 10004 (95th Cong.). 
H.R. 8060 (95th Cong.). B-177442 (1974). 
B-167941 (1973). B-136280 (1972). B-167712 
(1972). B-164844 (1969). B-125042 (1967). 

Federal water resources projects are seldom 
authorized unless their estimated benefits 
exceed their estimated costs. The Water Re- 
sources Council (WRC) established principles 
and standards for planning water resources 
projects which were to help establish uniform 
procedures for more accurate benefit-cost 
analysis. Findings/Conclusions: In spite of 
the importance of cost-benefit analyses, Fed- 
eral water resources agencies have had a con- 
tinuing problem preparing accurate, uniform, 
logically developed benefit-cost ratios. Pres- 
ent standards and criteria are not specific 
enough to provide guidance for developing 
procedures for benefit-cost analysis. Lack of 
uniformity in methods of computing benefits 
has resulted in inconsistent and questionable 
computations, especially in areas such as rec- 
reation, area redevelopment, and navigation 
benefits. In some instances, agency regula- 
tions were not being followed, and question- 
able assumptions and inaccurate computa- 
tions were made. Also, objective analysis is 
hampered by agency self-interest and out- 
side influence. Alternatives for achieving 
more objective and reliable analyses would be 
to establish a focal point within the existing 
organizational structure or to establish an 
independent group to either prepare or re- 
view benefit-cost analysis. 


Recommendations: The WRC should: re- 
view principles and standards and provide 
specific guidance and criteria to insure uni- 
form benefit computations, request the agen- 
cles, if they have not done so, to submit their 
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procedures for implementing the principles 
and standards for approval, and review im- 
plementing procedures which have been ap- 
proved for uniformity. 


To show that the GAO report is, in 
fact, accurate, let me move on to a let- 
ter from Michael Blumenfeld, Assistant 
Secretary of the Army for Civil Works, to 
Mr. Brent Blackwelder, Washington 
representative of the Environmental 
Policy Center. Mr. Blumenfeld's letter 
encloses a computation of the remaining 
benefit/cost ratios (RBRCR) of all those 
projects which are included in the fiscal 
1981 construction budget at the current 
discount rate, 7% percent. 

It will be interesting to find out how 
many of the projects in the fiscal 1981 
budget are actually authorized at a rate 
that is 3% percent, as opposed to those 
authorized at the current interest rate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous. con- 
sent that the letter from Mr. Blumen- 
feld be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., May 1, 1980. 
Mr. BRENT BLACK WELDER, 
Washington Representative, 
Environmental Policy Center, 
Washington, N.C. 

Dear Brent: Thank you for your letter of 
April 11, 1980. 

The justification sheets for FY 1981 con- 
tinuing construction projects display two 
ratios: one is the remaining benefit/remain- 
ing cost ratio (RBRCR), at the applicable 
discount rate, and the other is the benefit/ 
cost ratio (BCR) at the applicable discount 
rate as it was presented to Congress in the 
fiscal year in which the project received 
initial construction funding. This presenta- 
tion of BCRs was initiated by the Corps, and 
prior to implementation, was concurred in 
by this office, the Office of Management and 
Budget, and the Committees on Appropria- 
tions. 

Although initiated by the Corps in this 
instance, computation of the RBRCR in con- 
nection with budget submissions was orig- 
inally suggested several years ago by OMB 
staff. The RBRCR presentation is preferred 
for budgeting decisions over the BCR for the 
total project because it is the appropriate 
indicator of the relationship between un- 
realized benefits and uncommitted costs. To 
the extent that they are used as discrimina- 
tors in setting priorities for budgeting, all 
RBRCRs should be calculated at the same 
discount rate. For this reason, we furnish 
OMB the RBRCR at the current interest rate 
for each ongoing construction project which 
we propose for funding. This information, as 
prepared in the fall of 1979 in connection 
with the Army's FY 1981 budget submission, 
is enclosed. 

As a minimum change from current prac- 
tice, we intend to specify the discount rate 
used whenever a BCR is presented. But, more 
to the point of your letter, please be assured 
that we are exploring the possibility of dis- 
playing on justification sheets the remaining 
benefit/remaining cost ratio calculated at 
the current discount rate in addition to the 
applicable interest rate. 

Sincerely, 
MICHAEL BLUMENFELD, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
(Civil Works). 


Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I point out 
that the remaining benefit/cost ratio is 
preferred by the corps as the appropriate 
indicator of the relationship between un- 
realized benefits and uncommitted costs. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COHEN. I should like to conclude. 

I note that 25 of the projects included 
in this summary—have a negative cost/ 
benefit ratio, less than 1 to 1, some are 
as low as 0.39 returning 39 cents on every 
Federal dollar invested. 


I ask unanimous consent that this ma- 
terial be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Project title 
Jones Bluff Lock & Dam, AL. 
Mobile Harbor (Theodore Ship Chan- 

nel), AL. 

Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway, 


Chena River Lakes, AK 
Indian Bend Wash, AZ 
Phoenix and Vicinity, AZ (Stage 2 and 


McClellan-Kerr Arkansas Riv NAV Sys- 
tem, Locks and Dams, AR and OK 

Norfolk Lake-Highway Bridge, AR 

Ouachita and Black Rivers, AR and LA 
(1960 Act) 

Red River Levees and Bank Stab. BLW 
Denison Dam, AR, LA and TX. 

Crescent City Harbor, CA. 

Cucamonga Creek, CA 

Dry Creek (Warm Springs) Lake and 
Channel, CA 

Imperial Beach, CA 

Los Angeles—Long Beach Harbors, CA. 

New Melones Lake, CA 

Sacramento River Bank Protection 


Sacramento River and Major and 
Minor Tributaries, CA 

San Diego River and Mission Bay, CA- 

San Francisco Bay to Stockton, CA 

Santa Maria Valley Levees, CA 

Santa Paula Creek, CA 


Chatfield Lake, CO. 

New London, CT. 

Park River, CT 

Potomac Estuary Pilot Water Treat- 
ment Plant, DC 

Broward County, FL (Reimb.) 

Central and Southern Florida, FL 

Dade County, FL. 

Four River Basins, FL. 

Port Everglades Harbor, FL. 

St. Lucie Inlet, FL (Sec. 201) 

Tampa Harbor (Main Channel), FL.. 

Hartwell Lake, GA and SC (Fifth 
Unit) 

Richard B, Russel Dam and Lake, GA 


Savannah Harbor Extension, GA 

Barbers Point (Deep Draft) Harbor, 
Oahu, HI 

Dworshak Dam and Reservoir, ID 

Lewiston-Clarkston Bridge, ID and 
WA 

East Moline, IL. 

East St. Louis and Vicinity, 

Fulton, 

Kaskaskia Island Drainage and Levee 


Kaskaskia River Navigation, IL 

Little Calumet River, IL 

Lock and Dam 26, Mississippi River, 
Alton, IL and MO. 

McGee Creek Drainage and Levee Dis- 


Mississippi River between the Ohio 
and Missouri Rivers (regulating 


Missouri River, Sioux City to Mouth, 
IA, KS, MO and NE. 
Missouri River Levee System, IA, NE, 


Big Hill Lake, KS. 

Clinton Lake, KS. 

El Dorado Lake, KS. 

Hillsdale Lake, KS. 

Big South Fork National River and 
Recreation Area, KY and TN. 


Southwestern Jefferson County, KX 

Taylorsville Lake, KY 

Atchafalaya River and Bayous Chene, 
Boeuf, and Black, LA 

Grand Isle and Vicinity, LA (Sec. 201) 

Lake Pontchartrain and Vicinity, LA 
(Hurricane Protection) 

Larose to Golden Meadow, LA (Hurri- 
cane Protection) 

Mississippi River Baton Rouge-Gulf 
Mexico-SW Pass and Bar, LA 

Mississippi River, Gulf Outlet, LA 

New Orleans to Venice, LA (Hurricane 
protection) 

Overton Red River Waterway Lower 31 


Red River Waterway, Mississippi River 
to Shreveport, LA 
Red River Emergency Bank Protec- 


Vermilion Lock, LA (replacement) 

Baltimore Harbor and Channels, MD 
and VA (1958 modification) 

Bloomington Lake, MD and VA 

Charles River Natural Valley Storage 
Areas, MA 

Saginaw River, MI 

North Nashua River, MA 

Big Stone Lake—Whetstone River, MN 


Mankato and North Mankato, MN 
Roseau River, 
Wild Rice River, South Branch and 


Yazoo River, Belzoni Bridge, MS (Ad- 
vance participation) 

Blue River Channel, Kansas City, MO 

Clarence Cannon Dam and Reservoir, 
MO 


MO 

Little Blue River Lakes, MO. 

Little Blue River Channel, MO. 

Mississippi River, Agricultural Area 
No. 8 (Elsberry), MO 

Perry County Drainage and Levee Dis- 
tricts 1, 2, and 3, MO. 


Libby Additional Units and Reregulat- 
ing Dam, MT. 
Libby Dam, Lake Koocanusa, Mr 


East Rockaway Inlet-Rockaway Inlet 
and Jamaica Bay (Part 1), NT 

Ellicott Creek, NY. 

Fire Island Inlet to Montauk Point, 
NY 

Irondequoit Bay, NY 

New York Harbor Collection and Re- 
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AIWW—Replacement of Federal High- 


B. Everett Jordan Dam and Lake, NC 2.70 
Carolina Beach and Vicinity, NC 
(Hurricane protection) 


Manteo (Shallowbag) Bay, NC 
Wrightsville Beach, NC 
Alum Creek Lake, OH 


Cuyahoga River Basin, OH. 
East Fork Lake, OH. 


Applegate Lake, OR. 
Bonneville Second Powerhouse, OR 


Cowanesque Lake, PA 

Presque Isle Peninsula, PA 

Tioga—Hammond Lakes, PA 

Portugues & Bucana Rivers, PR. 

Cooper River, Charleston Harbor, SC 

Little River Inlet, SC & NC. 

Aquilla Lake, TX 

Arkansas-Red River Basins Chloride 
Control, Area VIII, TX 

Brazos Island Harbor, TX 


Freeport & Vicinity, TX (Hurricane 
Flood Protection) 

GIWW-Chocolate Bayou, TX 

Highland Bayou, TX 

Lakeview Lake, TX 

Lavon Lake Modification and East Fork 
Channel improvement, TX 

Mouth of Colorado River, TX 

Port Arthur and vicinity, TX (Hurri- 
cane flood protection) 

San Antonio Channel improvement, TX 

San Gabriel River, TX 

Taylors Bayou, TX 

Texas City & vicinity, TX (Hurricane 
flood protection) ($4.1 M) 

Texas City Channel Industrial Canal, 
TX 


Vince and Little Vince Bayous, TX. 

Gathright Dam and Lake Moomaw, VA 

Virginia Beach, VA (1962 modification) 
(REIMB) 

Chief Joseph Dam additional units, WA 

Ice Harbor additional units, WA. 

Little Goose additional units, WA 

Lower Granite Lock and Dam, WA 

Lower Snake River F&WL Compensa- 
tion, WA, ID & OR. 

Beech Fork Lake, WV. 

Burnsville Lake, WW 

R. D. Bailey Lake, WV 

Stonewall Jackson Lake, WV. 

Prairie Du Chien, WI 


Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COHEN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Maine just put into the 
Record a document purportedly showing 
that the cost of Tenn-Tom is more than 
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$3 billion. I stated that the cost given to 
use was approximately $1.7 billion. 

I ask the Senator: Do his figures not 
show that the estimated Federal con- 
struction of Tenn-Tom is $1.7 billion? 
Do his figures not also show that when 
you add on things like channels and 
locks not yet authorized, to be built in 
the next century, only then do you get 
up to $3 billion? 

I ask every Senator to look at this doc- 
ument. It supports precisely what I said. 
It does not support a present cost of 
Tenn-Tom at $3 billion. Senators owe it 
to themselves to look at what the actual 
cost is. 

Mr. COHEN. A page of history is worth 
a volume of logic, and a page of history 
in water projects indicates that there 
has been a dramatic increase in cost 
from the initial estimate furnished by 
the corps to the ultimate construction. 

I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. President, through some techni- 
cality, it may be that my name has not 
been listed as a cosponsor of this amend- 
ment, and I ask unanimous consent that 
this be done at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, we 
have had an important debate this 
morning. We have brought forth to this 
body some numbers which, even if we 
have not finally settled upon them, are 
things upon which agreement can be 
reached. 

More and more, we see the truth of 
two propositions. The first, which the 
Senator from Maine was talking about 
in our colloquy, is that this is an archaic 
system of random political award in 
which seemingly free goods are distrib- 
uted. 

I say to the Senator from Louisiana 
that Tennessee-Tombigbee, if it cost $3, 
would not be worth it. It is the damage 
it will do, as much as the cost it will in- 
cur, that arouses our concern in the 
eloquent statement of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Second, we have heard the Senator 
from Louisiana speak of a reality which 
is important. He spoke of the have-nots, 
in relation to water, as against those who 
have. We all have water, but what has 
happened is that the politieal nature of 
the allocation of these resources has led 
to misapplication. 

The Senator from Oklahoma will never 
hear a word from me against the Arkan- 
sas River project. I think it made sense. 
But it did not come about because of the 
sense it made in this case but because 
of the people who sponsored it. That is 
not a sustained basis for public policy. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I yield. 

Mr. BELLMON. I believe the Senator 
will recall that the same kinds of argu- 

ment were made against the Arkansas 
River project as are being made against 
other projects. It is easy to look back and 
say they were good. It takes vision to 
— ahead and say they are going to 
work. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. The Senator is right, 
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because, historically, people often under- 
estimate benefits. But it is the record of 
this Chamber, for more than two cen- 
turies, that they often vastly overesti- 
mate them. 

We have brought up issues that need 
to be resolved. A national policy needs to 
be put in place which is not in place. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1066 
(Purpose: To provide for $500 million in 
targeted fiscal assistance by reducing 
spending for water projects by an equiva- 
lent amount) 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Maine calls for a reduction 
in his function of the budget of $500 
million. By a previous agreement with 
him, I am sending to the desk an amend- 
ment which has the purpose of increas- 
ing the general revenue-sharing function 
of the budget by a like amount in order 
that municipalities and other units of 
government, pressed by the oncoming re- 
cession, might feel less of the impact. 

I note that section 850 of the budget, 
in which this would make a slight in- 
crease, was the heaviest cut function in 
the entire budget-cutting process. It was 
reduced by a quarter; where the Presi- 
dent had recommended a considerable 
figure, and the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee had recommended an even larger 
figure, we found ourselves reduced to 
$6.3 billion. 

This is below the current law of $8.5 
billion and well below the recommenda- 
tion of the Finance Committee of $9.6 
billion. By substituting the funds, trans- 
ferring the funds within the resolution, 
we would get back to $6.9 billion which 
is almost a third less than the requests 
of the Finance Committee itself. 

Mr. President, I send an unprinted 
amendment to the desk and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be read and con- 
sidered, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Forp). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from New York (Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 1066 to the amendment No. 1733. 


In the nature of a substitute to amend- 
ment No. 1733. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

à Strike lines 1 through 10, and insert in 
eu: 

On Page 10, line 11, strike “$6,300,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “6,800,000,000”. 

Add: On Page 10, line 12, strike “$6,800,- 


000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$7,300,- 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
think we have had the debate that we 
wished to have this morning on the sub- 
ject of water resources. The Senator from 
Maine has done us a great service in 
this regard. 


I simply wish to capsule in 3 minutes 
the reason I am proposing that we now 
vote to transfer the $500 million that 
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he reduces to section 850, the funds for 
general revenue sharing. 

The current law for revenue sharing is 
$8.5 billion. It is the cleanest, most di- 
rect aid to State and local government 
we have. It is institutional. It has been 
an improvement on federalism which 
seems to me to be much valued and ought 
to be preserved. 

Unhappily, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the administration and under 
the forces of the time, and although the 
Finance Committee proposed a $9.6 bil- 
lion program, we have before us a pro- 
posal for $6.3 billion. This would be a 
modest increase, a useful one. I wish to 
make it clear that no specific formula 
for distribution is presented here. 

In particular I make the case that the 
formula presented to the House of Rep- 
resentatives is in no way contemplated. 
It is not excluded, but certainly not con- 
templated. This is money to be made 
available for decision by the Finance 
Committee in the first instance and, of 
course, the Senate itself in the second. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, unless the 
distinguished managers of our resolu- 
tion wish to comment I will have my re- 
marks concluded as such and am pre- 
pared to vote when the manager of the 
resolution is prepared to do so. 

I thank him for his courtesy in allow- 
ing this departure from the established 
procedure. It is yet another element that 
bodes well for those members of the 
Budget Committee who will be following 
the leadership of the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator. 

It could be that I do have here the 
formula that the administration has 
proposed, and I shall address some re- 
marks to that because that is the only 
formula we do have, but before I get 
into it I am sure the Senator will want 
to comment on that. 

Mr. President, first, with respect to 
the position that we are now in, we would 
be voting then on the Moynihan amend- 
ment which is a combination of the 
Cohen-Moynihan approach, namely, to 
take $500 million out of function 300, 
water resources, and transmit that or 
add it on to function 850, for an in- 
crease in revenue sharing for the munic- 
ipalities as described by the distin- 
guished Senator from New York. 

Mr, President, first let me say a word 
about water projects before we get to the 
transitional aid issue. 

We have heard a good bit about tur- 
keys and the great barbeque, and all of 
these other particular projects. 

In the education of this Senator, also, 
the budget process has to be an educa- 
tion of the Senate itself. Senators time 
and again and the chairmen will tell us 
from the different committees: “You are 
not a line itemizing committee; you do 
not have the authorization; you do not 
have the in-depth hearing; you cannot 
go after these single projects.” 

And then we come to the Chamber 
itself. I am not telling Senators whether 
they should or should not do this. This 
is just a reminder about the budget proc- 
ess and how it is bound to work. Sena- 
tors select out individual projects like 
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the Tombigbee Dam or the Arkansas- 
Oklahoma, Kerr-Meclellan, making 
Tulsa a seaport, and several others that 
they have found. 

The distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin found one up in his backyard that 
he did not like. 

From the process of Budget Commit- 
tee members, honestly, these individual 
projects should come out and be de- 
bated in the authorizing and particu- 
larly in the appropriations committees. 

But in consideration of the overall 
budget process, they are bound to be 
considered. So once again, as a little re- 
minder, we point out that it is inevitable 
many times that these things will come 
out and it is not the intent of the Budget 
Committee but I think really a feeling 
on behalf of the entire Senate. 

But, as we pick out individual proj- 
ects let us look with a broader view and 
a vision to water and water resources. 
As the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico pointed out, the next American 
resource crisis in America is going to be 
water. 

I never forget my distinguished friend, 
the President of the United States, com- 
ing out of Plains, Ga., and the first thing 
he recommended when he got to town 
was to do away with water resource proj- 
ects, reclamation projects, development 
and everything else. 

A great advantage of service in the 
Senate is to listen to those who partici- 
pated in and are benefited by water proj- 
ects, and then one understands the tre- 
mendous benefits to the Nation as a 
whole. 

For example, the use of water in the 
Midwest has been of vital concern for 
the past 75 years. At the turn of the 
century the different Governors started 
working out on a bipartisan fashion, 11- 
State usages of the waters from the Colo- 
rado River. The Senator from Arizona, 
the conscience of the conservative, BARRY 
GOLDWATER, will talk about different 
things, but he will get really livid when 
he talks about the waters of the Colorado 
River because he can feel it and when 
one hears him, one feels it. We need that 
experience because we come to realize 
that historically on balance these things 
deserve a resounding vote of approval. 

The entire cost of them over the years 
has been some $9 billion in projects. The 
croplands, the agricultural produce from 
the reclaimed resources in 1 year amount 
to $9 billion. 

These cost-benefit ratios one will hear 
time and again from different Senators 
using the Corps of Engineers’ measure of 
cost and benefits and everything else of 
that kind. I suggest that we look and 
find out just what water projects have 
done. Senators from North Dakota and 
South Dakota and coming down the Mid- 
west will tell us if we look at the old 
map that would be desert land had it 
not been for the reclamation and water 
projects. 

What is the objection right this min- 
ute to the MX dispersal? Water. That 
is what it is. It is not defense of the 
country, not patriotism, not whether it 
is a wise thing militarily or a good strat- 
egy: The real crunch at this point is the 
same crunch we had at the turn of the 
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century, 75 years ago, and that is water, 
because they are going to consume all the 
water in that particular area. 

So I do not think it serves us well to 
discuss the alleged turkeys. I do not have 
to use any better descriptive language 
than the President himself on a par- 
ticular project. As the Governor of the 
State of Georgia said, and I will give 
Senators his picture if they want it, the 
greatest day in the history of Georgia, 
he said, was when we got the Russell 
Dam. The greatest day in the history 
of the State of Georgia was when we got 
the Russell Dam. 

We will find that coming down to 
Savannah from the headwaters of Geor- 
gia, Tennessee, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina, coming right on down 
the borderline between Georgia and 
South Carolina is the Hartwell Dam, 
which has paid for itself, and Clark’s Hill, 
which is paying for itself with interest. 
These are very, very valid projects. We 
do not have to wonder about their cost/ 
benefit ratios. 

But in between that arid spot where 
once again man’s ingenuity for engi- 
neering can go to create a dam or lake 
and develop a hydroelectric project, you 
find with a press of a button back in 
Atlanta that you no longer have an arid, 
dry situation. 

As the former Congressman, Bryan 
Dorn, from that particular district said, 
a jackrabbit crossing that swamp would 
have to pack its lunch because there is 
nothing there. The nature boys come 
running out of all the areas and they talk 
about animals and all sorts of devasta- 
tion, the greatest devastation that you 
have ever seen, and it is zilch. They have 
not been there. They have not seen it 
because no one goes there. In fact, there 
are signs all around saying danger to 
your life,” over the rocks and everything 
else, because they are going to punch the 
button and there is going to be 14 feet of 
2 and it is a very dangerous situa- 

on. 

So they conceived of the Russel Dam, 
and in instituting it Jimmy Carter, who 
was the Governor, called it the greatest 
day in the history of the State. But when 
he got to Washington it is a boondoggle 
and a turkey, and a barbecue date. 

He was going to discipline the Congress 
for their wasteful ways. The fact of the 
matter is the Congress overrode him, and 
it should have. It is the best investment, 
that billion dollars, that was ever spent, 
to get a waterway up to Tulsa. I probably 
would have been one of the first ones to 
question it. But it has been proved valid. 
It is better than sitting on gold in Kan- 
sas because of inflation and other 
changes since it was approved and built. 
It has been a tremendous return to the 
people. 


So, overall, I would emphasize that 
reclamation and water, and water proj- 
ects, are something to invest in, and we 
should definitely favor it. There is a 
tremendous payoff, particularly now 
with the recession and problems of un- 
employment. There projects are winners 
at creating jobs, better than the coun- 
tercyclical programs, and grabbing them 
up like we did has paid off better than 
our zeal in the inner cities. It is water 
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projects we are talking about in this 
Moynihan amendment, with the pro- 
posed transfer to transitional aid. We 
know these water resource projects. We 
know the construction. We know the 
wages earned by those wage earners in 
those jobs. 

But here in this budget, Mr. President, 
we have been caused to constitute a cer- 
tain degree of unemployment because we 
are cutting the budget. We came forward 
earlier with the particular figures. They 
have been cited, but I cite them again 
for the purpose of emphasis, because the 
news stories say “untouchable water re- 
sources,” “the boondoggles and the tur- 
keys and the barbecues,” they say we are 
going to have, “the great barbecue.” 

Well, if you look at the figures, Mr. 
President, in 1977 it was at $3.2 billion. 
In 1978 it went up to $3.5 billion. In 1979 
to $3.9 billion, and this year, the present 
fiscal year, we were Spending at the rate 
of $4.2 billion. 

Now, that is in regular current dollars. 

At the beginning of the year, President 
Carter cut that back $100 million in his 
January budget, and in March he cut it 
another $200 million, and when the 
Budget Committee met we cut it another 
$200 million, so that actually in this 
budget resolution we have projected $3.7 
billion or a cut of $0.5 billion, which 
amounts to more than a 10-percent cut. 
In real or constant dollars, it is a cut of 
$0.9 billion, almost $1 billion, if you 
please, in water resources projects. 

We discused that same Russell Dam. 
We discussed that same rediversion 
canal. I have one where they have a re- 
diversion canal, and they are running 
out of areas to dredge, and in the end 
we are going to save millions and millions 
of dollars in dredging costs if we can get 
it rediverted. But the Crops is giving 
notice that come June they are not issu- 
ing any new contracts. There is going to 
be a holdup. There is going to be unem- 
ployment, and there are going to be some 
layoffs. But I think perhaps they are 
going to have to do that, Mr. President, 
because the name of the game is to whip 
inflation. Inflation is the enemy, and 
that is what we are fighting against. 

Perhaps, instead of the $60 million 
that would be allocated for that Russell 
Dam, because of inflation, we will not 
expend that entire amount, expend only 
half of it or even less. That is the very 
value, you might call it, of the congres- 
sional oversight or review, because we 
can gage these things. We have a very 
difficult time trying to turn on and off, 
and to start projects and then stop them. 
They talk about every one of these proj- 
ects continuing on. Like the Corps of En- 
gineers projects, I watched Congress 
build the FBI Building, which was sup- 
posed to start around $20 million, and 
ended up at $70 million or $80 million. I 
remember when I was involved with the 
budget, it was costing $1 million a day 
in cost overruns. 

The Madison Library, that has gone 
up. Everything we have around here has 
gone up. It is not the Corps of Engineers 
alone; it is all construction and particu- 
larly congressional construction. So do 
not excoriate just the Corps as if we in- 
vented prudence in this body. Heavens 
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So much for the projects themselves. 

The Budget Committee has looked at 
them in the overall. We approve of proj- 
ects to improve our water resources. That 
is one of the best investments we have 
ever made, particularly in the West and 
the Midwest, and particularly now here 
with flood control. We have had floods 
down in Jackson, Miss. we have had 
fioods in other parts. I saw on the 
60 Minutes show a Columbia River proj- 
ect in Tennessee which looked like it was 
going to be a stagnant pond. If that is 
the case, then I commend CBS for ex- 
posing that. It is a matter of exposing 
and eliminating waste. 

But to find one that is bad, let us not 
go overboard as the Congress is wont to 
do. That is our trouble in national de- 
fense. We found one war that was bad, 
Vietnam. We have that moving group 
on this floor of the Senate that says there 
is never going to be any defense. We 
are never going to have registration or 
an army or anything. We are just going 
to lay down and smile and grin, I guess, 
and pray and petition the World Court 
and the United Nations. 

So here we are. 

Now moving on to the Moynihan 
amendment and the transitional aid, 
there again, Mr. President, we thought 
we had the President’s approval. We were 
meeting—I say others really because I 
only was in the meeting at times—but 
it was the leadership meeting, and I com- 
mend the leadership for it, particularly 
our distinguished majority leader. I 
think when the bond market slumped 
about a month ago, at the behest of the 
majority leader and Senator MUSKIE, our 
chairman of the committee, there were 
leadership meetings with participants 
not only from the House side and the 
Senate but also from the White House, 
and it was a marathon session, around- 
the-clock, including Sunday and late at 
night for at least 8 days. 

Under the leadership drive of Senator 
Rosert C. BYRD we got a general feel that 
something had to be done, that we had 
to respond and respond now. It was uni- 
formly agreed across the board that we 
had to cut and that we had to balance 
the budget. Part of that was my particu- 
lar job. I served 20 years ago with the 
distinguished Senator from Maine, Sen- 
ator MuskIz—we served on an Intergov- 
ernmental Relations Advisory Commis- 
sion. Senator Risicorr and I were ap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower. 

I was talking revenue sharing when 
he, the Senator, was talking rural devel- 
opment, and the first bill I introduced 
then, in February of 1967, was for State 
revenue sharing. 

On the back row was my good friend 
Robert Kennedy. He said, “I cannot send 
that money to Albany.” He said, “The 
city of New York would never see it.“ He 
said, We cannot send revenue sharing 
to Albany. The city of New York would 
never see it,” said the late Robert 
Kennedy. 

So I said, “Bobby, what do you intend 
tg do?” He said, “Well, it sounds like a 
good idea,” and he then introduced a bill 
for revenue sharing to the municipalities 
and counties. 
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Thereupon, in a few months, we rec- 
onciled, and the result was a dual ap- 
proach to the States and a proportion to 
the municipalities, and the proportion 
to each was put in law with $2.3 billion 
going to our States and $4.6 billion to 
the municipalities, and the proportion 
constitutes $288 million to the city of 
New York. We had not cut that at all. We 
had not cut out the cities. I have lost my 
share for education in the State’s needs, 
and I have to lose that willingly if we 
are going to have to cut back on some 
thing and balance the budget. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Will the Senator al- 
low me to make a statement in response 
to his in this regard? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
would like to make a statement that it 
will be my purpose in the Finance Com- 
mittee to propose that the $500 million 
that would be transferred to function 850 
be used for State revenue sharing, 

The Senator is, of course, correct that 
it is State revenue sharing that has been 
completely wiped out. That seems to me 
to be a bad idea, a wrong precedent, de- 
stroying a really creative introduction 
into the federalism of this country. 

I cannot, of course, guarantee the out- 
come. Our chairman very accurately 
states that we appropriate to general 
poses. But that will be my purpose and 
I wish that to be understood. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator. 

I hope now that Senators will cooper- 
ate, because this budget process is most 
complex. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. It is taking time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I do 
not mind so much the time, it is the un- 
derstanding. I see our good friends here 
from the Policy Committee at the table. 
They come up and say: “What is the 
vote?” And the vote is a moving target. 

How in the world do you decide? We 
are given multiple choice questions down 
here in the well. It is true or false; you 
vote yes or no. 

When the Senator presented it, he 
said municipalities, but not he says it is 
States. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
said—I hope Iam not wrong—that clear- 
ly we would not specify what particular 
form would emerge from the Finance 
Committee—and we cannot—but I am 
saying it would be my purpose in the Fi- 
nance Committee to purpose this be 
added to the State revenue sharing. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. And not the munici- 
palities? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Not to local revenue 


g. 
Mr. HOLLINGS. Not to local revenue 

sharing. 

Aa MOYNIHAN. If this is success- 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, that 
would save us a good bit of time about 
the transitional aid. 

I was prepared to debate a little bit 
on the Cohen amendment and then on 
the Moynihan transitional amendment. 
Now we have a funding proposal for the 
State revenue sharing and he is appeal- 
ing to my heart. I really would love to 
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give some additional funds to the States. 

Yet we look at the States—and mine 
is no exception. The problem in Colum- 
bia is what to do with the reserve, what 
to do with the surplus. I am being 
constantly beseeched by our distin- 
guished Governor—and one of my best 
friends—to please support this program 
and that project, when down there in 
Columbia, S.C., they all are trying to 
find out what to do with the reserve 
and whether, constitutionally, they can 
maintain it. 

Alaska is getting up a new plan to 
mail you money depending on how long 
you live there. Texas is trying to find 
out what to do with the money, and 
on down the line. 

I do not have the exact chart that 
shows the States have tremendous sur- 
pluses. 1 have seen one. There are some 
short changed. 

Be that as it may, I thought that the 
administration, then, would support, be- 
cause they have constantly supported, a 
$2.3 billion cut from State revenue 
sharing. 

I would just, by ways of emphasis, 
then, turn to the Budget Committee 
recommendation. The Cohen amend- 
ment, would require at least a 20-percent 
cut in the construction and operation 
of the water resource projects by the 
Corps of Engineers and other agencies. 
The Budget Committee has already as- 
sumed outlay reductions in water re- 
sources activities of $400 million below 
the President's January budget and $300 
million below the revised March request. 
In addition, the committee recommenda- 
tion represents a cut of about 10 percent 
from the current level of construction 
and operation and could cause delays at 
over 200 projects. 

The proposed cut in this amendment 
of another $500 million, I respectfully 
submit, would be devastating. It would 
slow down flood control projects that 
reduce the loss of life and property 
from flooding. It would delay hydroelec- 
tric dams that help reduce the country’s 
dependence on energy supplies. 

One of the biggest increases in the 
budget, one that keeps going on up, is 
the energy area. 

This amendment would shorten the 
operating hours and reduce capacity at 
navigational locks and dams, and allow 
increased silting of ship channels and 
harbors 

I asked, Mr. President, about the locks 
and dams. They tell me that would have 
to be determined by the way in which 
he Appropriations Committee treats 

at. 

Does the Senator have a question? 

Mr. COHEN. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr HOLLINGS. Yes. 


Mr. COHEN. The Senator mentioned 
hydroelectric power. I happen to be one 
who favors the construction of the small 
hydroelectric facilities. But my under- 
standing is that of the 203 water projects 
contained in the fiscal 1981 budget for 
the Army Corps, only 21 produce hydro- 
power. Most are navigation or flood con- 
trol projects. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
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would say advisedly, from just the little 
experience I have, if you please, Mr. 
President, within the Appropriations 
Committee, that you get incremental 
shares that come along on the hydro- 
electric projects. When you are looking 
for savings and you are a Senator on the 
Appropriations Committee, we start off, 
for example, with the Russell Dam, 
which is $500 million. But this year’s 
increment is a $60-million increment. So 
if I am a Senator and I am trying to 
make that cut, that generally is where 
the cuts are going to come from, the 
hydroelectric. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, as the 
Senator looked at the budget, would he 
not find that there are 21 hydro projects 
in the Pacific Northwest alone and that 
the total number of projects is some- 
where in the neighborhood of 75 to 85 
nationwide, some of which are very large 
projects? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for that information 
and that valuable contribution. 

Mr. President, a 20-percent cut in wa- 
ter projects would affect the adequacy 
of future water supplies for municipal, 
industrial and agricultural purposes. 

A $500 million cut in water resources 
could delay installation of additional hy- 
droelectric generating capacity at the 
Bonneville (Oregon-Washington) and 
Chief Joseph (Washington) Dams and 
could delay construction of new hydro- 
power dams such as the Richard B. Rus- 
sell Dam (Georgia-South Carolina) and 
the Harry S Truman Dam (Missouri). 

The amendment could postpone fur- 
ther construction of an enlarged lock and 
dam 26 on the Mississippi River, which 
is needed to relieve barge traffic con- 
gestion, and could reduce operating hours 
of other locks, dams and bridges to less 
than 24 hours per day. 

Construction of navigational facilities, 
such as the Tennessee-Tombigbee Wa- 
terway (Alabama-Mississippi) , Red River 
Waterway (Louisiana), and Charleston 
Harbor (South Carolina) could be de- 
layed. 

The amendment could force slower 
construction of flood control projects 
such as Stonewall Jackson Lake (West 
Virginia), Lakeview Lake (Texas), and 
Dry Creek Lake (California). 

Finally, Mr. President, because Con- 
gress is not likely to impose a reduction 
in the water resources project, the 
amendment is likely to encourage spend- 
ing that would be now for aid to the 
States without any assumed savings. In 
other words, if you put additional funds 
onto the States revenue-sharing pro- 
gram, the committee’s plan for budget 
balance will be jeopardized. 

If the proposed savings are realized, 
there is plenty of time to recognize the 
savings in the second resolution and to 
consider the provision of a funding al- 
lowance for further aid to the States. 

But I think that the Governors and 
everyone else has now become reconciled 
to the budget savings upon which we 
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found agreement on both sides of the 
Capitol, and particularly with the White 
House itself. 

Now, this is a new one to me. I have 
been looking over 35 amendments, in- 
cluding several that are going to come 
and try to increase, actually, the State 
aid or the State’s share of revenue shar- 
ing, save and excepting the amendment 
of the distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas. I think his has a variable approach 
to it, to go for categorical grants, rather 
than the revenue sharing. But, be that 
as it may, we will take that up at the 
time. 

This amendment should be judged in 
light of the Budget Committee recom- 
mendation for a $0.9 billion, $900 million, 
cut in constant dollars to already on- 
going projects. The Corps and the 
projects themselves are in distress over 
it. They are going to have to suffer that 
distress. We are all going to have to 
sacrifice some in various places, and this 
is one of the program areas that is al- 
ready doing its fair share in trying to 
get us toward that balanced budget. We 
have to oppose the Cohen amendment. 

Mr. BELLMON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I just 
wanted to ask the Senator a question. 
The Senator from Louisiana is also on 
the Budget Committee. 

During our debate on this matter in 
the Budget Committee, it was made very 
clear that the cut we made was probably 
deeper than was in the long-term in- 
terests of the country because it is going 
to have the effect of causing these proj- 
ects to cost more. It is going to stretch 
them out and increase their costs. I felt 
we cut too deeply. The idea of cutting 
another 20 percent is almost irrational. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. We now have a shortfall 
in the Corps of Engineers of more than 
$200 million right now, money taken for 
floods, principally. That is in ongoing 
projects. That is right now. Then we cut 
some $400 million from current law, 
which is below in current dollars where 
we are now. 

If the Senator will look at the table 
I put in the Recorp, it will show that the 
Corps of Engineers in constant dollars 
have been continuously going down. We 
do not have the money to finish the 
projects we now have. To take $500 mil- 
lion out of a $1.4 billion construction 
program would almost cut ongoing work 
in half. All of our operation and mainte- 
nance funds, which includes keeping all 
of the harbors and navigational chan- 
nels in the country open, is only about 
$900 million. And that is also hydro- 
power plants maintenance and all the 
rest of the water resources functions. It 
would be incredible, the effect of this, if 
Congress were silly enough to pass. 

Mr. COHEN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. COHEN. The Senator suggested it 
would be irrational to make that kind of 
a cut. Yet I look through the votes in 
the Budget Committee and I see that the 
distinguished senior Senator from Maine, 
the chairman of the Budget Committee, 
made a motion to cut some $300 million 
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out of the budget for water projects. 
Senators Muskie, CHILES, BIDEN, Hart, 
METZENBAUM, MOYNIHAN, Exon, and 
BELLMON voted for the $300 million cut. 
That was later reversed, but we had the 
chairman of the Budget Committee vot- 
ing to cut some $300 million out of the 
water project budget. How rational was 
that? 

Mr. BELLMON. If the Senator will 
check the record, that had to do partially 
with the waterway user charge issue, 
which was a separate matter. 

Mr. COHEN. As I suggested in my 
opening remarks, I would support an in- 
crease in the user charge to offset my 
proposed cut. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. CRANSTON. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from California. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like very much to support the 
pending amendment. It would restore to 
function 850 the room for the transi- 
tional assistance program proposed by 
the administration. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Will the Senator 
yield? Does the Senator know it has been 
corrected? It is the State revenue shar- 
ing, not the transitional assistance item. 
That is causing some confusion. That 
has been revised. The Senator from New 
York said, as a member of the Finance 
Committee, that it was revised. The 
amendment reads a figure amount, but 
the Senator said it would be his intent 
as a member of the Finance Committee 
to press for extra funds to go to State 
revenue funds and not the transitional 
assistance program proposed by the 
President. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. If the Senator would 
be kind enough to yield, I was explicit in 
saying that we could in no way permit 
any of the committees to allow for such 
a program. I supported a personal pref- 
erence with respect to this amendment. 
The Senator from California is entirely 
correct if he foresees that this may be 
used for the transitional program. It may 
very well be. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I would assume that 
the amendment has been improved by 
that change. But, nonetheless, I have 
concerns about it. It is consistent with my 
alternate budget that I am going to call 
up I hope later today, although I have 
a somewhat lower outlay rate based on 
assumed late enactment of the program. 

The pending amendment would as- 
sume a cut in water project funding of 
$500 million below the level assumed in 
the Senate Budget Committee in func- 
tion 300. I, too, believe a further cut in 
water projects is a possibility. My alter- 
native proposal assumes a cut in water 
project funding of $300 million below the 
level of the Budget Committee, a slightly 
more moderate position with respect to 
water projects than that of the junior 
Senator from Maine. So the Senator’s 
legislative assumptions are remarkably 
like two of my own, and I would like to 
be able to support the amendment. It is 
not hard to imagine another $200 million 
being saved by further slowing or cutting 
back on water projects. 
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However, much as I would like to sup- 
port the amendment, I cannot. I cannot 
because the legislative assumptions 
which we make in adopting budget num- 
bers are not binding. They are just fig- 
ures that are presented for discussion 
ER for consideration. They are not bind- 

g. 
The Budget Committee has cut more 
than water projects from function 300. 
It has assumed the elimination of the en- 
tire land and water conservation fund in 
achieving its numbers. My own substitute 
would restore $700 million to this func- 
tion for that fund which is used to pur- 
chase State and Federal parklands be- 
fore the cost of that land goes out of 
sight or before the land is developed be- 
yond redemption. This amendment re- 
stores none of that money. 

The amendment would further cut the 
budget in this function without guaran- 
teeing that the cut would apply only to 
water projects. For that reason, and that 
reason alone, I cannot support the 
amendment. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. CRANSTON. Yes. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Has he contrived a 
place for amending the budget resolution 
to specific subfunctions? I did not think 
that was possible. 

Mr. CRANSTON. No. The Senator is 
not able to make specific assumptions. 
That is one problem with this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Would it not follow 
that the Senator would have the same 
problem with his amendment which I am 
interested in supporting? 

Mr. CRANSTON. No, because my num- 
bers are higher so there is much more 
room in my amendment. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. But there is no 
specificity. 

Mr. CRANSTON. No. There cannot be 
specificity, but there is much more room 
so a logical assumption can be made. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I will not dispute the 
Senator on that, but I say that if this 
Congress wants to go, as this Senate has 
the opportunity right now, on record as 
to what is to be, and the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana spoke of the 
haves and have-nots of water, and we 
have talked of the absurdities of the pro- 
gram, here is a chance to take a proven 
choice away from a controversial area 
where money is wasted and put it to uses 
which are necessary in the context of an 
incoming recession, an oncoming reces- 
sion, a recession that seems to me to re- 
quire that we do something about the 
finances of our State and local govern- 
ments as that crisis begins to develop. 
There are States with reserves. God bless 
them. Most have none such. Almost no 
city has such in our part of the Nation. 
In any event, we have had a good debate 
here this morning and if the chairman is 
prepared, I am prepared to yield back the 
remainder of my time on the matter. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Before the chairman 
yields, will he yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICTI. Mr. President, I want 
to inquire of the Parliamentarian. We 
have a Moynihan amendment that is a 
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substitute for the Cohen amendment. Is 
that the parliamentary situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Pryor). The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOMENICI. So that if the Cohen 
amendment were tabled, it would carry 
with it the Moynihan amendment. Is 
that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I merely ask that to 
establish the record. I am not disposed 
to table at this point. I think we ought 
to go ahead and vote. 

Mr. President, let me just comment. 
There are at least two reasons to vote 
against the Moynihan amendment. I 
think the point has been adequately 
made that water projects in this country 
have been adequately cut in past years. 
I need not apologize for my enthusiasm 
for reforming the water program of this 
country. I think the only substantive 
measure pending in the Congress to re- 
form it is my bill. The good Senator from 
New York (Mr. MOYNIHAN) is my prime 
cosponsor. But I repeat, it serves no use- 
ful purpose to completely dismantle a 
water program when we know that we 
are going to have to fund in the future 
not less but more for water. 

Also, if there are absurdities in this 
program, I submit to the Senate by cut- 
ting it we are not going to get rid of the 
absurdities. 

There are obviously those that are go- 
ing to get funded that are going to con- 
tinue to be on an ad hoc basis. We are 
going to end up with as many irrational 
decisions as we have now. I hope that 
we shall leave it at the meager level that 
the Budget Committee has; then all of 
those who are so concerned today about 
pork, about turkeys, will join in reform- 
ing the water program so that we can 
then have adequate dollars to pay for a 
real water program. Do not cut it back 
until there is nothing left. Then we shall 
have the job, when it is reformed, of try- 
ing to put money in water programs. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Will the Senator al- 
low a statement from his cosponsor in 
that regard? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I am glad to. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. There will be prob- 
lems no matter how it comes out. I hope 
we do indeed press forward with the 
proposal he has just made. 

He is right. He has been a pioneer. He 
has seen visions of rationality which 
have, so far, eluded this body. He knows 
how proud I am to be associated with 
him in the enterprise. 


Mr. DOMENICI. I greatly appreciate 
those comments and I do intend to press 
forward for reform. I do not want anyone 
to mistake my position. The real funding 
for water projects in this country is down 
50 percent in real dollars over the last 
15 years. I believe that is enough. I be- 
lieve we ought to proceed from that level 
and try to reform it. We are going to 
end up needing more money in water 
projects in years to come. 


I hope that because I am for it, no one 
misunderstands. I intend to support the 
Budget Committee's level, which is a sub- 
stantial cut. 


The second reason to vote against the 
Moynihan amendment is that it does cut 
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$500 million out of that function, then 
adds $500 million to the function that 
includes general revenue sharing. On the 
one hand, he says it is general revenue 
sharing. Another Senator comes and says 
it is assistance for the large cities that 
are in trouble. 

We do not know what it is for, but we 
do know that we are going to cut water 
and put $500 million in a function, either 
for general revenue sharing or special 
assistance to those large cities of Amer- 
ica that the President and a few others 
think cannot get through this recession. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Let me finish this one 
thought and I shall yield. 

I want the Senate to know that, in- 
deed, there was a vote in the Committee 
on the Budget on that $500 million. The 
vote was 13 to 4 against. To put $500 
million in for special assistance to a few 
select cities in trouble, the vote was 13 
to 4 against that. 

What we are doing is confusing the 
issue by saying it is not really that 13 to 
4 subject matter, but it might be. It is 
not revenue sharing which the committee 
also cut; it might be the other. 

So it seems to me, the Budget Com- 
mittee was very wise. They cut water 
substantially. There will be an adequate 
opportunity on this floor to vote up or 
down on general revenue sharing for the 
States. This is not the amendment to 
do it on, because what we are doing is 
confusing the issue with reference to 
where the $500 million will go, and we 
are specifically taking it out of water 
projects. I do not think that is the way 
to do it. 

I thank the floor manager for yielding 
me time. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, if I 
may say once again, when the manager 
is ready, I am prepared to yield back my 
time. 

I should like, for the record, to respond 
to my friend from New Mexico and say 
that between 75 and 80 percent of State 
revenue sharing funds are passed 
through to localities. There is no mystery 
about where this money ends up. 

I am prepared to yield back my time 
if the manager thinks this is appropriate 
and ask for the yeas and nays on my 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I am 
ready to go. I think the posture right now 
is that we have the yeas and nays on the 
Cohen amendment, and it has already 
been modified by unanimous consent, so 
it would be on the Cohen amendment 
that we have the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator will suspend, the question will 
be on agreeing to the Moynihan amend- 
ment. The Cohen amendment has not 
been modified. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. My understanding 
is that it was a substitute for the Cohen 
amendment which was by unanimous 
consent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By unani- 
mous consent, it is a substitute for the 
Cohen amendment. 
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Mr. HOLLINGS. I am not in favor of 
the Cohen amendment. 

Mr. President, let us pause for just a 
minute for the good of the body on this 
score. We are falling into a very frustrat- 
ing dilemma and it is going to be highly 
confusing and basically a disservice to us, 
the Senators, as a body. 

Why do I say that? We have to have 
an understanding on what we are really 
voting upon. Readily, we all agree, if 
you look at the Budget Committee re- 
port, that we are not a line item commit- 
tee. We have been admonished time and 
again on this issue. So we put in the 
categories and we put in general revenue 
sharing and reduce it by a third. The 
President says that will take out the 
State share amounting to $2.3 billion, 
the House says the same thing, and the 
Senate says the same thing. 

In fairness to all the Senators, I in- 
quired so I could advise them as to what 
we are voting upon. If we are voting on a 
double situation, just tell me so and we 
shall debate the transitional aid pro- 
posal. I have not debated transitional aid. 
Now they want to come up and say that 
the funding is for that. What they are 
doing is, as the Senator from New York 
says it is, to add funds for the State 
share, that $500 million. But all the 
publicity, all the correspondence, all the 
lobbying on behalf of the White House 
and everything else has been done on 
$500 million transitional aid to the mu- 
nicipalities. The original mailout by our 
distinguished colleague from New York 
said just that: $500 million for transi- 
tional aid. That is the way he started his 
talk. 

So let us be fair with each other. All 
Senators want to know exactly what 
they are voting upon when they come to 
the floor. We understand, obviously, why 
the budget is arranged this way, and that 
is the way we want it. We do not want the 
Budget Committee—if the Senate wants 
us to, we could—to argue these things in 
particular. We are glad to vote on them 
in particular and we are glad to accept 
that responsibility. But I do not believe 
the Senate wants us to have that. That 
belongs in the authorizing and the Ap- 
propriations Committee. It belongs to 
us as gentlemen and, as my distinguished 
colleague, whom I respect so much, the 
Senator from New York, says, to act upon 
this matter “as a mature body.” 


The mature way is that we have to 
tell each other what we mean, and to 
mean what we say. I am prepared to 
debate transitional aid—I have heard 
a lot about it. I do not think we need to 
debate further, because it is clear what 
the Senator indicates, about the State 
revenue sharing, and about where the 
$500 million goes. The $500 million, to 
the Senator from New York, under his 
version, goes to the States. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I am sorry that I 
cannot satisfy the chairman, because he 
knows that there is no way for me to 
say it is correct or incorrect. I simply 
said what my position with respect to 
this matter would be if this amend- 
ment succeeds. The matter will be de- 
cided when it comes up in the Finance 
Committee—we cannot commit the com- 
mittee. 
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I am a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee and know as well as the Senator 
does about the appropriation process. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I know what the sit- 
uation is and what he cannot guarantee 
later. But what is the present intent of 
this particular amendment? We have to 
be able to tell the membership. When 
they come down here, are we to say to 
the Senator who says, What are we 
voting on?” that Senator MOYNIHAN says 
that, later in the Finance Committee, 
he hopes it goes to the States, but other 
Senators may have it go to transitional 
aid. Do we, then, interpret it that way? 

Is that what the Senator is saying? I 
am ready now to debate the transitional 
aid proposal if we are going to give our 
colleagues a multiple choice quiz down 
here rather than a vote. 

Is that the Senator's feeling about it? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. There is no complex- 
ity about this, Mr. President. We are 
increasing function 850 by $500 million. 
That is what the clerks should report 
at the table. How that ultimately will be 
resolved will be determined later. I see 
the chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance is here. He will have more than 
something to say about the matter. 

We have been cut to $6.3 billion— 
cut to $6.3 billion. This merely restores 
a half billion out of a cut of $3.3 bil- 
lion. 

I do not think the issue of a specific 
question of transitional aid can be de- 
bated here. I say it would be to no pur- 
pose to do so at this moment. 

A specific proposal of that kind could 
come up. But it is not binding and ought 
not, in my view, for the good of this 
body. Such specifics ought not be too 
much introduced into our debates on 
the budget, or else this becomes the all- 
purpose debate of the Senate and can 
consume its entire time. 

Mr. President, I ask that the clerk 
state that this would decrease the water 
function by $500 million and increase 
section 850 by the exact same amount, 
an amount that is, I believe, restoring— 
the chairman of the Finance Committee 
might be interested in this—about one- 
sixth of the reduction which the Budget 
Committee made in our request for this 
function. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, in all 
candor, I find that trickery. The reason 
I characterize it as trickery is that we 
all know better. 

What we are saying is that the Fi- 
nance Committee—and we all agree the 
distinguished chairman is here, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana (Mr. Lonec)—could 
possibly take a different view. In that 
case it may be that we could never pass 
it. We had reconciliation, and we in- 
cluded the reconciliation, in the second 
budget resolution for fiscal year 1981, 
and we have yet to get the reconcilia- 
tion. 

So they did take a different view. We 
know that from experience. 

But we are talking about items in a 
particular budget where Senators ought 
to know what the amendment is and 
what the intent is, and have one single 
intent. 

We cannot come up with a fellow who 
wants transitional aid and says, There 
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is a figure, and that means transitional 
aid for us,” and the other fellow comes 
up and says, “Oh, no, that is for States, 
you are interested in States,” and an- 
other man says, Oh, we can use it for 
this.” 

We had that yesterday. The only thing 
was that the figure was wrong. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey in- 
creased the revenue. We had already had 
$10 billion there from the excise fee. But 
he said then, “I am estimating we are 
getting less,” so the figure ended up that 
he was giving me an arithmetic answer. 

This is chicanery; that is all it is. 

We are trying to effectuate a discipline 
for a balanced budget. Now we will have 
to try to discipline the Senate itself, to 
have the Senators act like Senators, like 
grown men. 

I mean, this is the U.S. Government, 
the U.S. Senate. If we come up and play 
games, like back at the local level, and 
all that, and get a telephone call out 
there and then vote, I know that kind of 
government. 

I was down there one time, and I 
heard about a certain speaker pro tem- 
pore, It was in the Georgia State Legis- 
lature. There was a speaker named 
Hand. I watched him. He had a long 
thing that looked like the Safeway store 
yellow list. 

The former Governor of Arkansas, the 
distinguished Presiding Officer, will re- 
member these days back in State legis- 
lature days. 

All the bills were listed and somebody 
who-did not particularly care for him, or 
did not care for his measures, could have 
him called to the telephone. He would 
take the call and bam, the measure was 
killed right there, his bill was dead, gone. 

I told him I heard of machine politics. 
That was the first time I had seen gov- 
ernment run by Hand. He killed 10 bills 
with the telephone trick in the Georgia 
State capital that day when I was visit- 
ing there. 

But I hope now, here in the Senate, we 
are not going to bog down, trying to get 
people to discipline themselves toward 
fiscal responsibility. Really, bring down 
this interest rate, and we are beginning 
to show some effect. Break ranks now 
and give any Senator a multiple choice 
as he comes to the well and say, “I do 
not really know what it means, we can- 
not tell what Senator Lone will do with 
it” 

I do not know. I think he is the most 
reliable fellow, and I love him. But do 
not blame it on the Senator from Louisi- 
ana and the Finance Committee, and the 
other committees. Let us say what we 
mean and mean what we say. 

I will now have to debate transitional 
aid. Is that the idea now of the Senator 
from New York, to say someone could 
vote for that amendment, that same 
amendment, and have it mean in his 
mind, as he votes, $500 million transi- 
tional aid? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Yes; he certainly 
could. 

I say further to the chairman, that 
surely he knows that there is no increase 
or decrease in any function of the budget 
resolution which has in consequence a 
predictable and decided outcome in a 
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particular program. It is not possible to 
do that. 

However, of all the 18 budget func- 
tions, there is not one, save interest on 
the public debt, which is more narrow 
in its legislative consequences than 850— 
850 is general purpose fiscal assistance. 

It is the most narrowly defined of all 
the functions save that of the interest. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I am happy to. 

Mr. NELSON. Would it not be true, 
and obviously from the dialog on the 
floor of the Senate, that if the Senator’s 
amendment prevails, the legislative in- 
tent is clear and unambiguous and would 
be, in effect, an instruction when it got 
to the Finance Committee to allocate 
this money to revenue sharing, which is 
what the whole debate is about? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. 

The Finance Committee could only al- 
locate it to revenue sharing. But it need 
not be revenue sharing for counties only, 
or cities only, or States only, but it must 
be general purpose revenue sharing. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

But that really is not as large a prob- 
lem? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN, No. 

Mr. NELSON. Since one-third of the 
money of revenue sharing automatically 
goes to the States, two-thirds automat- 
ically goes to the municipalities, and a 
significant number of the States passed 
the total amount—— 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Eighty percent of 
the money ends up in the localities. 

It is the most narrowly drawn func- 
tion in the budget except interest on the 
public debt. We know what we are vot- 
ing for. Frankly, I begin to wonder why 
we are not voting. 

I say once again to my distinguished 
chairman, I am happy to yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, let us 
clarify the Senator’s unders > 

It is very interesting, the Senator from 
Wisconsin, who had his amendment 
printed, pleads so much that there is 
really no misunderstanding. It is just 
general revenue sharing. We are just 
discussing some general revenue sharing 
for the States, or it may be for the cit- 
ies, municipalities, and counties. 

But, there has been a division of these 
funds between the different levels of gov- 
ernment. We discussed that division. Ev- 
eryone has discussed that division. We 
have seen the intent circularized by 
letter to all our colleagues, and we have 
taken different positions and the transi- 
tional aid proposal has been discussed. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
York says this would be the transitional 
aid that the cities need so badly, and that 
is how he presented the amendment. We 
can look at the records. 

Then he stood up 10 minutes later and 
said, “No, I have changed my mind, it 
goes to State general revenue sharing.” 
We can look at the record; the record will 
reflect that. 

Then what will we say? According to 
the Senator from Wisconsin, say what- 
ever we will, vote however we want. 

We cannot do that, nor can we disci- 
pline folks for a balanced budget, if we 
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cannot discipline ourselves for a clear 
understanding on what we intend by the 
amendment. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. For one more ques- 
tion, but I will nave to debate. I thought 
when we took the unanimous-consent 
request for the acceptance of that par- 
ticular amendment as a substitute that 
we would save time and get one vote and, 
certainly, have one understanding when 
we had one vote. We should not have 
multiple choice down here. 

Now, instead, the Senator is giving us 
multiple choice. So I will have to decide 
one of those choices and go right to what 
Wisconsin gets under the traditional aid 
proposal. 

A great difficulty that we have, actual- 
ly, involves all the automobile employ- 
ment going down, but American Motors 
in Wisconsin is going up. American Mo- 
tors in Wisconsin is going up. Then we 
look at how this money is distributed to 
the authors of that particular amend- 
ment and to New York, where they had 
the primary. The Representative from 
Connecticut, the distinguished chairman 
of the Budget Committee on the House 
side, called it the Carter-New York pri- 
mary amendment. 

We have now the administration pro- 
posal for local distribution. Since we do 
not have any other proposal, we have as- 
sumed that this is the only one, because 
the administration has been pressing for 
this one. 

We find that Wisconsin gets $5.83 per 
capita. South Carolina gets $1.37. You 
can go right on down the list to where 
they need all this transitional aid in Wis- 
consin, as their auto employment con- 
tinues to increase. There is automobile 
employment in one place in the country, 
and we see a very interesting thing. Cali- 
fornia gets 18 percent. New York gets 24 
percent of this. Take two States side by 
side Illinois and Indiana. Illinois has 
much more of a problem and has 11 
million people. Indiana has only 5 million 
people. But Ilinois—I guess we still have 
a dispute with Mayor Byrne in Chicago— 
gets $1.12. You get more than double that 
in Indiana if you live there and you vote 
right. You get $2.60 per capita. 

That is what the administration 
wanted to bring in as transitional aid. 
We will debate transitional aid in this 
body and tell exactly what is what and 
who is who and what we mean. Transi- 
tional aid—political aid, the political 
transition; that is what it is, not financ- 
ing. It is not a budget, budgetary transi- 
tion. We can go right on down the list. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I ask the chairman 
two questions. 

Did he not hear me state in my re- 
marks opening this matter that the $500 
million to be transfered to section 850, 
“other general purpose fiscal assist- 
ance,” did not contemplate the formula 
discussed, debated, and voted upon in 
the House of Representatives? I said it 
did not preclude it; it could not; but it 
did not contemplate it. 
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I ask the Senator, did he not hear me 
say that? If he did not hear, then here 
is my opportunity to repeat it. It does 
not contemplate anything of the kind. 
By definition, it does not exclude. 

Second 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Let me answer the 
first question. I will answer the first 
question by saying yes, you said that in 
your opening statement. But now your 
posture on the floor is that, “I don’t 
mean what I say, and any Senator can 
take whatever he wants.” I am taking 
whatever I want. 

{Laughter.] 

That is the dilemma you put us in. You 
might not intend this schedule or the 
House schedule or the President’s sched- 
ule, but you told me, “Dear Senator, 
don’t worry about that. It’s just a little 
amount. It is under function 850.” 
Where I may say something, the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee may take 
a different one. That puts me to the 
task of choosing the one I happen to 
choose. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I hope that is one 
of the attractions of the amendment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Now are you choosing 
it again if it is an attraction? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I ask the chairman: 
Did he ever hear me use the word “tran- 
sitional” until this moment, today, on 
this floor, on this matter? Have I ever 
used the word “transitional”? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. You said we can use 
any word we want. You used the word 
“municipal.” 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I used the word 
“municipal.” I admit to that enormity. 

{Laughter.] 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That enormity, and 
there you go. 

I have to give it some kind of descrip- 
tion. That is the most polite description 
I can give it—transitional. We know 
what it is. It is a political kitty in an 
election year, that is all. Any President 
should be able to scare up $500 million 
somewhere to take care of a large city 
vote. 

You tell me I have the choice, and I 
am taking the choice, and now you are 
angry that I take the choice. It wastes 
the time of the Senate. 

I could go on and on, Mr. President. 
We will get into this more thoroughly 
when we get into the Nelson amendment, 
which has this same proposal in Nelson 
clothing. He has just a general thing, 
but it is hidden way underneath the rest 
of the package of changes; and if you 
look at the record which was submitted 
by our distinguished friend and printed, 
you will find the same thing. It has been 
bobbing up. 

We have had no less than three or 
four conferences. I tried to get the White 
House not to go after us on this par- 
ticular amendment. They insisted, so 
now here we are. 

When the gentleman came up and 
said, “municipal,” I recognized it right 
away. We have commonsense. We know 
what is going on on this floor. 

Then he said, “Oh, no; I didn’t say 
‘transitional.’ ” But in the exchange, the 
Senator from Wisconsin and the Sen- 
ator from New York said, “Yes, you can 
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call it what you want, because it is gen- 
eral revenue sharing, and take your 
choice.” You cannot tell what is going to 
happen. 

I submit, sincerely, that we cannot op- 
erate on that particular basis. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator from Wis- 
consin did not hear the completion of 
the allegation that something was hid- 
den someplace in the substitute amend- 
ment I have offered. Will the Senator 
enlighten me as to what he is referring 
to? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I could refer to it in 
the Recorp, the amount you provided in 
the general revenue sharing, in the 
transfer. You have the same $500 mil- 
lion. You do not think you have that 
$500 million? 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator said I had 
something hidden in there—way, way 
back in some secluded rendezvous some 
place. Iam wondering what it is. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. In the statement, you 
do not cover it as thoroughly as the Sen- 
ator from New York does. 

Mr. NELSON. I say this to the Sen- 
ator, so that the Senate will have full 
disclosure: The Senator from Wisconsin 
is not hiding anything. 

At the home of the Senator from 
South Carolina, this week, way in ad- 
vance of submitting the amendment, I 
thought, in all fairness to the chairman 
of the committee, I should tell him, in 
his home, what I proposed. Is that trying 
to hide something? 

Yesterday, I put in the proposal and 
went to the Senator, and I said: “Now I 
have put it in”; because I think that in 
dealing fair and square and above board, 
the chairman is entitled to know in ad- 
vance, because, as chairman, he has to 
be prepared to comment on everything 
introduced here. 

I object to the suggestion that some- 
how the Senator from Wisconsin is try- 
ing to hide something in some secluded 
place. I have said nothing, one way or 
another, on the pending amendment of 
the Senator from New York. All I did was 
ask the question: Is it going to revenue 
sharing? I said nothing about a formula. 

I assume that if, in fact, $500 million 
were transferred from the water projects 
and put into revenue sharing, if it came 
from the Finance Committee, it would be 
distributed in the way the formula ap- 
plies, recognizing that we are eliminat- 
ing in this budget State revenue sharing, 
and that it would go to municipalities, 
and on a formula by which it is cur- 
rently distributed. 

In any event, I have not taken a posi- 
tion on what formula it should go. I am 
not part of the amendment. I simply 
think the $500 million would be better 
spent going to the municipal revenue 
sharing than to the present project. If 
it were my amendment, I might spend 
it somewhere else than on municipal. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Will the Senator per- 
mit me to have the floor? 

Namely, you have made the point I 
made. You deem it $500 million and sup- 
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port it because it is intended for mu- 
nicipal assistance. 

Mr. NELSON. No; the Senator does not 
listen very well. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Where do you have 
the $500 million go? 

Mr. NELSON. It is not my amendment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I know, but we are 
going to vote on it. It is not mine, either. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator from New 
York is earmarking it—or intending to 
earmark it—for revenue sharing. That is 
all right with me. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. No; for States or mu- 
nicipalities. We know it is revenue shar- 
ing. Are States on your mind or munici- 
palities? I understood you to say that it 
would be better to go to the municipali- 
ties. 

Mr. NELSON. It is not my amend- 
ment; but since we are eliminating State 
revenue sharing, I assume that if it came 
to Finance, it would be a compelling ar- 
gument that it go to the municipalities. 
But I cannot resolve that for the Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. We have to resolve it 
for the Senate. We do not go down here 
and argue. We go down here and cast our 
votes. 

The Senator is assuming something. 
The Senator thinks under the amend- 
ment that he can assume that it could 
go to municipalities. Is that right? 

Mr. NELSON. I would so guess. Does 
the amendment specify where it will go? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. No; that is why I am 
asking the question. 

Mr. NELSON. Would that not be the 
responsibility of the Finance Commit- 
tee? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. We have been in that 
argument about the responsibility of the 
Finance Committee. 

Mr. NELSON. That is what the Sen- 
ator is fussing about. After all, it is not 
the responsibility of the Budget Commit- 
tee to tell the authorizing committees 
how it should spend within the title. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Amen, brother. That 
is exactly what we have been saying. 

Mr. NELSON. All right. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. We say in all fairness 
to tell what is intended. Everyone said 
since the beginning, and the distin- 
guished Senator was in the budget con- 
ferences, and we have been meeting and 
trying to balance this budget, and we 
said that we are going to try to hold 
back on the States’ share of revenue 
sharing. We all know that. 

Mr. NELSON. We did not say hold 
back. We said eliminate it. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Eliminate it. 

Mr. NELSON. I agree with that. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The Senator agrees 
with that. 

Mr. NELSON. I have been advocating 
that for years. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Now to add $500 mil- 
lion, and we did not put that in the 
budget, as the Senator says, because we 
are not a line item committee, but in 


ico the $500 million where do we put 


Mr. NELSON. Obviously this amend- 
ment would end up, I think, having to 
go to the municipalities because it is gen- 
erally agreed that we are eliminating 
State revenue sharing. 
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Mr. HOLLINGS. Then the best we can 
say is, as the Senator sees it, that is the 
whole point. It could go to municipalities. 

The Senator from New York said it 
went to States. 

I think that is really unfair to Sen- 
ators themselves. They do have hear- 
ings. They do have other responsibilities. 
They have their staffs here and they 
want to be counseled and advised What 
am I voting on?” 

Leaving open who it could favor, I 
think is an insidious way, if nothing else, 
to try to pass an amendment. To the 
Senator from Wisconsin it is to come to 
the municipalities. To a Senator who has 
a principal concern, let us say, with large 
municipalities we say, “We have $500 
million for you”; whereas to a Senator 
from the smaller States, when he comes 
to the Chamber we say, “Oh, you are 
getting $500 million.” I do not think that 
is ordinary procedure or a fair way to 
present an amendment. 

I do not think the Senator from Wis- 
consin believes that is a fair way to 
present it. 

Mr. NELSON. In all due respect, I 
think that is the only way one can pre- 
sent it. 

If one looks at each one of these cate- 
gories and the amendment and the 
substitute that I offered, the substitute 
the Senator from California has offered 
to allocate and reallocate some money 
from the defense budget to various 
categories, it is going to be up to the 
authorizing committees to decide where 
the money goes. There is no way that 
we can earmark it starting here. 

The whole budget is filled with that 
and since we rely upon the judgment of 
the authorizing committees, there is 
nothing wrong with that, and this 
amendment only does that. The commit- 
tee will decide it. 

I will vote for the municipalities if it 
comes over there because I think it is a 
better expenditure of the $500 million 
than in the water projects. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator one last question? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Have I not been 
spanked for an hour and a quarter now? 
I am prepared to yield back my time and 
vote. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. We are going to yield 
back our time. I have just one closing 
comment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator makes that, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. I yield to the 
Senator from Washington. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
just came in the Chamber. I have been 
busy with appropriations. 

The Appropriations Committee is go- 
ing to solve a lot of these problems we 
are talking about. 

But as I understand it, this amend- 
ment is to take $500 million away from 
water projects in the West. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. COHEN. Not in the West. Out of 
the budget. 


Mr. MAGNUSON, I mean water proj- 
ects. 
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Mr. COHEN. Water projects, many of 
which are in the West. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Which water proj- 
ects does the Senator have in mind that 
he is going to eliminate? 

Mr. COHEN. I do not want to get into 
particulars. If the Senator had been here 
earlier, we took up one example in the 
State of Montana, a project called Libby 
Additional Units Re-regulating Dam, or 
LAURD, which I think is appropriate 
under the circumstances. It is not want- 
ed, needed, or justifiable economically. 

I listened to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Budget Committee talk about 
deception. The greatest deception in the 
budget is that we have many projects 
authorized at 3 ½ percent interest rate. I 
do not think there is anyone in this coun- 
try who can borrow money at that rate. 

Mr: MAGNUSON. Why does not the 
Senator from Maine leave that up to the 
Appropriations Committee? We scruti- 
nize our water projects pretty well, and 
the water projects are evaluated on— 
the Senator from Maine may not realize 
this—on a benefit-to-cost ratio. If the 
cost is less than the benefit, why then we 
will probably approve it. 

Another thing, while the Senator 
might give one horrendous example— 
there are always some bad ones—there 
are very few white elephants. Does the 
Senator from Maine realize that these 
projects are funded as loans from the 
Federal Government? They are only 
loans. They pay back their cost. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I submit- 
ted a list of 25 projects that have a nega- 
tive cost-benefit ratio that are in this 
budget. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. All right. We will 
review those in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. COHEN. We could save $168.2 mil- 
lion on those projects alone, not to men- 
tion the marginal ones. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Appropriations 
Committee decided they are going to 
eliminate aid to the States, did they not? 
They decided that. Why do we not get 
down to rock bottom and vote on that 
and then talk about water projects later? 
Why make the trade? I do not care 
whether one calls it transitional, or what- 
ever one calls it. Let the water projects 
stand on their own. 

I have heard the Senator from New 
York many times complaining that New 
York finances the dams in the West. The 
funds are paid back with interest. They 
are a loan. Senators talk about balancing 
this budget. There are $32 million in the 
budget for loans, good loans, and a good 
business characterizes a loan as an asset, 
not a debit, do they not? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. One, can say to- 
morrow that the budget is, balanced if 
we want to cut out loans. But they are 
put in the budget and put in the amount 
of the deficit. 

I do not think we should be trading 
water projects for revenue sharing to 
the cities or States or counties. I think 
that is some kind of chicanery. 

Mr. COHEN. It is my intent to take 
out the pork barrel. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Why does the Sen- 
ator pick on the water projects? Does 
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he have knowledge of wasteful water 
projects? 

Mr. COHEN. I do. I have one in my 
State which should be defeated—a bil- 
lion dollar boondoggle. I have some 
knowledge of that. For several years I 
have been carefully studying it. j 
@ Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I support 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Maine. 

As a Senator from an arid Western 
State, I have always recognized the im- 
portance of constructive water develop- 
ment. Water projects have played a key 
role in Montana’s development, provid- 
ing for irrigation, economical electrical 
energy, and recreation. 

Irrigated agriculture is a cornerstone 
of Montana’s economy. Farmers and 
ranchers would be far worse off today 
if previous Congresses had not recog- 
nized the importance of constructive wa- 
ter development. 

Similarly, hydroelectric power has 
helped Montana industry by providing 
economical, reliable, and nonpolluting 
energy. 

And, in a State that has limited rec- 
reational opportunities, water develop- 
ment has provided a great source of rec- 
reation and enjoyment for many Mon- 
tanans. 

In Montana, water is life. Responsible 
water development, water development 
that increases opportunities for irriga- 
tion, that provides adequate water sup- 
plies for towns and industry, that ex- 
pands recreation—continues to be cru- 
cial to Montana. 

But, that does not mean we should 
foolishly waste money on projects. That 
would be fiscal irresponsibility of the 
worst sort. Now, at a time when we face 
20 percent inflation and 20 percent in- 
terest rates, it is absolutely imperative 
that spending be reduced and that the 
budget be balanced. And, as my col- 
leagues know all too well, all of us are 
being forced to reject additional fund- 
ing even for programs that we would 
like to support. 

Other Senators have pointed out, cor- 
rectly I believe, that there is a great deal 
of wasteful spending when it comes to 
water projects. As I said before, I sup- 
port water projects that will return bene- 
fits to the public in excess of what they 
cost. But I cannot condone the use of 
the public’s money for projects in which 
identifiable benefits will never equal costs 
of construction and operation. 

One example of such a wasteful water 
project is the Libby Re-Regulating Dam 
which the Army Corps of Engineers has 
proposed to build in my State of Mon- 
tana. According to a General Accounting 
Office analysis, the public will receive 58 
cents for every dollar of taxpayers’ 
money invested. 

Now I don’t know too many business- 
men who would invest in a project with 
that kind of a negative projected return. 
As Senators, we have a responsibility to 
use public funds as carefully or even more 
carefully than we would use our own. 

I don’t think the Libby project is an 
isolated example. Thus, I will vote for 
Senator CoHen’s proposal to cut Federal 
spending $500 million by reducing, for 
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this year, the Federal commitment to 
water projects. 

And, as always, I will be ready to sup- 
port and work in favor of constructive 
water development projects that will pro- 
vide more in benefits to the public than 
they cost. 

THE TIMBER INDUSTRY 

Mr. President, to a certain extent the 
Senate may be overlooking a very im- 
portant consideration here. I support 
Senator CouHeEn’s effort to cut $500 mil- 
lion from function 300, mission 1— 
spending for water projects. 

But I suggest that Senators take a 
close look at function 300 and the Budget 
Committee’s proposal to reduce spend- 
ing in function 300 over the next 5 years. 

The cut is drastic: According to the 
committee report, budget authority for 
function 300—natural resources and en- 
vironment—will be reduced from its 1979 
level of $13.2 billion to $12 billion in 1985. 
Adjusted for inflation, I would guess that 
the Budget Committee’s recommenda- 
tion if enacted into law, would mean a 
real cut in vital Western programs of 
probably 50 percent over the next 5 years. 

I urge the Senate to take a closer look 
at some of the things being cut in func- 
tion 300 to see if they are truly in the 
best interest of the country. 

Some of the key projects that I think 
might be restored—using some of the 
money made available by Senator 
CoHEN’s amendment—are substantial 
cuts in reforestation and capital im- 
provement programs for our public lands. 

Senator CHURCH and I have introduced 
legislation to increase capital invest- 
ments on public lands. Currently, unem- 
ployment is increasing dramatically in 
communities that rely on the timber in- 
dustry. Those people who are unem- 
ployed could be put back to work through 
such programs as Youth Conservation 
Corps, Young Adult Conservation Corps, 
Jobs Corps, and traditional Forest Serv- 
ice contracting programs like roadbuild- 
ing and advanced site preparation for 
timber sales. 

These are programs that should not be 
cut back. The future of this Nation’s 
timber industry rests on their being 
given the funds necessary to reforest cut 
lands, to build roads, to improve timber- 
lands. By eliminating the funds for these 
kinds of activities we are handcuffing the 
timber industry at a time when we 
should be doing all we can to insure its 
future health. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
share my colleagues’ concern about 
wasteful spending, and perhaps we have, 
in the past, funded water projects of 
marginal worth. 

I know that my colleague from Wyo- 
ming is concerned about a water project 
in his State that probably should not 
have been built. Bad projects have been 
built. But many good projects have been 
constructed as well. 

The Budget Committee adopted a very 
low mark for function 300. Water proj- 
ects are funded at current law levels. I 
made the motion to fund water re- 
sources at current law in the Budget 
Committee after it became clear that a 
higher figure was unacceptable to most 
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of the committee's members. Frankly, I 
think $3.8 billion in budget authority 
and $3.7 billion in outlays for fiscal year 
1981 is too low. The authorizing commit- 
tees recommended more and even then 
the authorizing committee recommenda- 
tion on water projects represented a cut. 

I might add that my home State is 
not depending on the fiscal year 1981 
budget to build a huge water project. We 
have several projects we would like to 
see built—the Gregory Pumped Storage 
Unit and WEB—but these projects have 
not been authorized as yet. These are 
projects which have local support and 
which are environmentally sound. Most 
of the projects waiting for construction 
funds are sound. 

A budget cut of $500 million, since 
we are unable to line item cuts during 
consideration of this resolution, may 
well cut money from the operation and 
maintenance funds as well as study 
funds for ongoing Corps of Engineers 
water quality studies. Sixty percent of 
the water resources budget goes for con- 
struction with the other 40 percent going 
to operation and maintenance and water 
studies. We cannot assume that $500 
million would be cut solely from the 
construction of water projects. 

South Dakota does not have a major 
water project which would be hurt by 
further cuts. The State does, however, 
have several extremely important water 
quality studies underway which could 
be imperiled by a $500 million cut. Our 
State’s water plan is dependent upon 
the completion of these studies. 

We are being penny wise and pound 
foolish about water development in our 
Nation. There are plenty of good proj- 
ects waiting to be constructed and their 
cost will increase daily with inflation. 
If some of my colleagues are dissatisfied 
with the benefit of certain water proj- 
ects, I would suggest they air their con- 
cerns before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee or the authorizing committees of 
the Senate. We have delayed too long on 
water development, and we seem to be 
spending more money overseas on water 
project construction than we do within 
our country. 

I would urge my colleagues to join me 
in voting against delay and eventual 
increased costs by voting against this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will Sen- 
ators please suspend? 

The time allocated to the Senator 
from South Carolina on the amendment 
has expired. All of the remaining time 
belongs to the Senator from New York, 
Senator Moyrnrnan, and he has 22 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield it back? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
have never known a sense of such power. 

In the interest of lunchtime, in the 
interest of a clear decision, in the inter- 
est of getting along with the budget once 
again I say I am not only prepared to 
yield back but I do yield back my time 
and ask for the yeas and nays. 

Before doing so, may I simply say to 
our beloved President pro tempore that 
there was no intention on the part of 
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anyone in this debate to be regional in 
this matter. The word “West” was never 
mentioned. I know so well how right he 
is about the rewards that have come 
from the Grand Coulee Dam, and the 
Colorado River developments. He is 
absolutely right. I want him to know 
we know that. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. All right. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
yield back my time and ask for the yeas 
and nays on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I move 
to table the current amendment and ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, the 
matter before us is my substitute for the 
amendment of the Senator from Maine. 
I believe that is what the Senator from 
Oklahoma wishes to table. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, let me 
ask a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I wish 
to dispose of the entire matter. I felt by 
tabling the Cohen amendment we would 
accomplish that objective. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is right. 

The Chair first wishes to ascertain is 
there a sufficient second on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I now 
move to table the Cohen amendment and 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. It was my under- 
standing that one amendment was sub- 
stituted for the other and, therefore, it 
would be the substitute amendment that 
is before us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Both the 
substitute amendment and the underly- 
ing amendment offered by the Senator 
rene Maine are before the body at this 
time. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And it is 
in order to move at this time to table 
the underlying amendment. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOMENICT. If the motion to table 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma is agreed to by the Senate 
does that dispose of both the Cohen 
amendment and the substitute Moynihan 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank the Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to lay 
on the table the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Maine. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY) and the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
MusKIE) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
is necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Herz) is absent on 
official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boren). Are there any other Senators 
desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 54, 
nays 40, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 99 Leg.] 


Armstrong 


Melcher 
Morgan 

NAYS—40 
Hayakawa 
Helms 
Humphrey 
Javits 
Jepsen 
Leahy 


Levin 

Lugar 
Matsunaga 
McGovern 
Metzenbaum 
Moynihan 
Nelson 
Packwood 


NOT VOTING—6 
Inouye Mathias 
Kennedy Muskie 


So the motion to lay on the table Mr. 
CoHEN’s amendment No. 1733 was agreed 
to 


Weicker 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 

The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Chair. 

May I rise to thank those Senators who 
found it possible to support the Senator 
from Maine and myself in this matter. 
The vote was 54 to 40, and the answer is 
“fight.” 

The day of the domination of this body 
by the parochial concern of creating wa- 
ter projects as free goods of the Federal 
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Government to be paid for by one region 
and enjoyed dubiously by another is wan- 
ing, and this vote is an indication. 

I thank the President. I have finished. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The next amendment, 
Mr. President, will be offered by the Sen- 
ator from California (Mr. Cranston). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1743 
(Purpose: To provide a more reasonable level 
of veterans’ programs funding) 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 1743. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from California (Mr. Cran- 
STON) proposes an amendment numbered 
1743. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 9, line 6, strike out 621,500,000, 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$22,300,000,- 
000“ and on line 7, strike out ‘$21,000,000,- 
000" and insert in lieu thereof 821,600,000. 
000”. 

On page 10, lines 21 and 22, strike out 
“$72,200,000,000"" each place and insert in 
lieu thereof “$71,800,000,000" each place. 

On page 2, line 6, strike out “$612,900,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$613,100,000,- 
000", on line 12, strike out 83. 700,000,000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof — 83,500,000, 000, 
on line 17, strike out “$687,900,000,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof 8688. 700,000,000“, and 
on line 22, strike out 612,900, 000, 000 and 
insert in lieu thereof “$613,100,000,000". 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, let me 
first briefly state that what I am calling 
up now is an amendment which ap- 
proaches in a different and, I believe, 
more prudent way the problems ad- 
dressed by the amendment offered yes- 
terday by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire and the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. The amendment seeks to deal with 
needs in the veterans function relating 
to GI bill and compensation cost-of- 
living increases and health care. 

It is in accord with the budget recom- 
mendations of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, but it does not accomplish what 
is needed there by taking money from 
any other program. It does not take from 
national defense. It does not take from 
the jobs program. It does not take from 
any other function. And it does not un- 
balance the budget. 

It provides for $600 million in in- 
creased funding for the veterans pro- 
grams in accordance with the prudent, 
careful, very stringent recommendations 
of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee. But 
it finds the funds for that purpose within 
a balanced budget by taking into ac- 
count a CBO reestimate of the Presi- 
dent’s March revision of the cost of in- 
terest on the public debt in the 1981 
budget. 

This CBO estimate, taking into ac- 
count declining interest rates, provides 
for a $400 million reduction from the es- 
timate used by the Budget Committee. 
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That accounts for $400 million of the 
$600 million that is needed to maintain 
balance. 

The other $200 million comes from a 
very careful, slight revision in what is 
assumed by the Budget Committee about 
revenue changes proposed by the Presi- 
dent in his January and March budget. 
Some of those revenue changes will be 
made by the President without any legis- 
lative action required by the Congress. 
Some of these proposals do require ac- 
tion by the Congress. 

The Senate Budget Committee has as- 
sumed that, of almost $11 billion in as- 
sumed revenue changes that the Presi- 
dent had included in his January budget 
as revised in March, $6.4 billion could be 
counted on, I suggest without specifying 
which after careful review that $6.6 bil- 
lion can be counted on and, therefore, 
revenue is $200 million higher than the 
Budget Committee's. : 

Plainly, this is a very minimal differ- 
ence when we take into account the huge 
sums—over $600 billion—that are con- 
sidered in relationship to the small re- 
vision—$200 million—that I am suggest- 


ing. 

It is also a minimal difference when 
matched against the probable margin 
for statistical error analogous to the 
margin of error we are all familiar with 
in polls that are taken about political 
contests. 

The Senate Budget Committee’s rec- 
ommendations for the first resolution for 
the past 4 years have been further from 
the mark than the mere $200 million 
that I am suggesting they are now low. 

In the last 2 years, the Budget Com- 
mittee estimates of revenues have under- 
estimated what turned out to be the ac- 
tual revenues by more than $20 billion 
each year. So my suggestion that we can 
increase the estimate by $200 million is 
a de minimis proposal that I believe is 
realistic, as I will spell out in more de- 
tail later, and, therefore, that permits us 
to do what is needed to keep our commit- 
ments to veterans without unbalancing 
the budget and without taking money 
from any other program category. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, I have pro- 
posed in this amendment the very care- 
fully developed and prudent recommen- 
dations of that committee for the fiscal 
year 1981 budget, and I would like to 
outline specific areas of funding for vet- 
erans’ programs as proposed in my 
amendment compared to the recommen- 
dations of the Senate Budget Committee 
and its assumptions in making those rec- 
ommendations. 


With respect to entitlement programs, 
in mission one, income security for vet- 
erans, my amendment is designed to pro- 
vide for a cost-of-living increase in serv- 
ice-connected disability compensation 
programs at a percentage equal to the 
cost-of-living increase that will be af- 
forded social security and VA non-serv- 
ice-connected pension beneficiaries on 
July 1 of this year—14.3 percent. 

In contrast, the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee’s recommendation provides for an 
increase of only 11.8 percent in the 
service-connected compensation rates. 
This Budget Committee assumption is 
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based on a highly unrealistic February 
1980 CBO projection that the inflation 
rate for the 12 months ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1980, will be only 11.8 percent. 

Mr. President, the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee and the Senate as a whole 
last year rejected the use of projections 
of inflation as an appropriate basis for 
compensation cost-of-living rate in- 
creases. Economic projections always in- 
volve the risk of substantial error, as I 
just noted in relation to revenue esti- 
mates. 

In fact, in 1978, the projection on 
which the Congress based the service- 
connected compensation rate increase 
enacted that year missed the mark and 
resulted in a cost-of-living increase that 
was 20 percent too low to protect com- 
pensation recipients from the full effects 
of inflation. Therefore, last year the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee recom- 
mended and the Senate passed a com- 
pensation increase based on the premise 
that such increases should be tied to the 
actual increase in inflation, as are social 
security benefits and VA pension bene- 
fits. In fact, the Congress enacted a 
compensation cost-of-living increase last 
year at the same percentage—9.9 per- 
cent—as the cost-of-living increase that 
social security and VA pension benefici- 
aries received. 

Thus, I strongly believe that this year’s 
compensation increase for our Nation’s 
service-connected disabled veterans and 
for the survivors of those who have died 
in or as a result of service should be 
no less than the increase provided to 
social security and non-service-con- 
nected VA pension beneficiaries, and I 
am very pleased to note that the ad- 
ministration has also decided this year 
to propose a compensation cost-of-living 
rate increase based on actual inflation 
and is urging an increase based on the 
same Social Security Act indexed in- 
crease. 

Mr. President, the Budget Committee’s 
assumption that the service-connected 
disability compensation cost-of-living 
increase this year should be based on an 
outdated projection of inflation over the 
12-month period ending September 30 
of this year and is not well founded. It is 
clear that the Budget Committee has 
failed to make sufficient provision in its 
budget recommendations for the fair and 
adequate cost-of-living increase that 
this most deserving of all groups of Fed- 
eral income security beneficiaries is 
rightfully entitled to receive. 

Also with respect to mission 1, the 
resolution as reported assumes—as the 
Budget Committee’s report states—the 
enactment of certain unspecified “sav- 
ings” in veterans’ income security bene- 
fits, an apparent reference to legislation 
to deprive the survivors of wartime vet- 
erans of VA burial benefits where the 
death of the veteran is non-service-con- 
nected. The administration does not sup- 
port this reduction of benefits, and there 
is no such legislation pending in either 
House of Congress. It is extremely un- 
likely that such legislation, even if in- 
troduced, would be reported favorably, 
passed, or enacted. 

These two unrealistic assumptions on 
the part of the Budget Committee en- 
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abled that committee to reduce the mis- 
sion one target levels by $0.2 billion in 
budget authority and outlays. My 
amendment would restore those 
amounts. 

Mission 2, veterans’ education, train- 
ing, and rehabilitation, also includes 
entitlement programs. In this mission, 
my amendment is based on a fiscally 
responsible legislative program, pro- 
posed by the Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee, as follows: 

First, although the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee fought for and the Senate 
passed on January 24, 1980, legislation 
to provide for a 15-percent cost-of-living 
increase in GI bill benefits. The Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Committee and I are now 
recommending a 10-percent increase, in 
recognition of the compelling necessity 
to hold down spending. The administra- 
tion concurs in this increase. In light of 
the fact that Vietnam-era veterans using 
the GI bill have received no rate increase 
for 3 years, I believe that this is a mini- 
mal raise but that it is reasonable in 
light of present prevailing budget re- 
straints. 

I see the Senator from West Virginia 
5 and I am delighted to yield to 

im. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I address my able col- 
league and good friend from California 
(ALAN CRANSTON). I think of him as the 
chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Senate, with a commit- 
ment to our veterans, based upon valid 
argument, which substantiates the rea- 
sons that I think the Senate should ac- 
78 the amendment pending at the 

esk. 

My schedule calls for me to be else- 
where during the debate. However, I 
shall be here at the time of the vote on 
the amendment to support its adoption. 

I believe that what the Senator is 
saying in these various categories is 
proof positive that his amendment is 
based upon equity in the various budget 
categories that he has outlined. There 
is a very real debt which we must never 
fail to provide through programs in 
Congress, which will give to those men 
and women who have served our country 
to protect our freedom and security. 
We must not fail in our commitment to 
provide the benefits and quality health 
care that our veterans and survivors, 
and dependents have earned. 


I share the commitment Senator 
Cranston has in this very important 
area of Senate committee jurisdiction. 
I want the record at this point to indi- 
cate that I am sure the membership of 
the Senate, in conscience and conviction, 
will vote yes or no on the amendment, 
but I wanted, very quietly but very 
earnestly, to say that there is merit 
and justification in what he presents 
and I shall support him on rollcall with 
my vote. I urge my colleagues to support 
amendment No. 1743. 


Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator very much for his warm and gen- 
erous remarks. His support means a 
great deal and I am very grateful for it. 
He is himself a great leader and cham- 
pion in all matters pertaining to veter- 
ans affairs and so many other vital areas. 
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Mr. MATSUNAGA. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. CRANSTON. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. President, as 
a member of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, I rise in strong support of the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
chairman of the Veterans’ Committee 
(Mr. Cranston), which would increase 
the totals for budget authority and out- 
lays for veterans’ benefits and services 
under function 700 in the first concur- 
rent budget resolution as reported to the 
Senate by the Budget Committee. 

At the very outset, Mr. President, I 
emphasize the fact that Senator Crans- 
TON and the Veterans’ Committee mem- 
bers that support his amendment are not 
making this effort to amend the first 
concurrent budget resolution without 
proper justification. We do not, and Iam 
sure that all Senators do not, take lightly 
the fact that we are requesting the Sen- 
ate to approve an increase in budget lev- 
els for veterans’ programs at a time when 
we are trying desperately to balance the 
budget and hold the line on inflation. 
Indeed, it should be pointed out that 
Senator CRANSTON, in his capacity as ma- 
jority whip and chairman of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee, was a key par- 
ticipant in the discussions which led to 
the submission of President Carter's bal- 
anced budget for the coming fiscal year. 

In terms of the veterans’ function, 
Chairman Cranston recognized that vet- 
erans are suffering from inflation along 
with all other Americans and would 
benefit from a balanced budget as one 
of the several steps we must take in or- 
der to bring inflation under complete 
control. The chairman proposed and the 
Veterans’ Committee approved a fiscal 
year 1981 legislative program which is, 
in my judgment, fiscally prudent and re- 
sponsible, but will, at the same time, pro- 
vide sufficient funding to insure the con- 
tinuation of all essential services for our 
Nation’s veterans. 

However, Mr. President, we are very 
concerned that the function 700 budget 
levels in both budget authority and out- 
lays under mission 1, income security 
for veterans, and mission 2, veterans’ 
education, training, and rehabilitation, 
are based on unrealistic assumptions and 
are substantially below the levels which 
we believe to be essential in order to 
successfully carry out the programs 
under these missions. 

With respect to entitlement programs 
in mission one, the Budget Committee is 
recommending a cost-of-living increase 
in service-connected disability compen- 
sation programs of only 11.8 percent. 
This figure is based on what the Vet- 
erans’ Committee believes to be a high- 
ly unrealistic February 1980 Congres- 
sional Budget Office projection that the 
inflation rate for the 12 months ending 
5 30, 1980, win be only 11.8 per- 
cent. 

Mr. President, as Chairman Cranston 
has already indicated, the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee and the Senate last year 
rejected the use of projections of infla- 
tion as an appropriate basis for com- 
pensation cost-of-living increases. Such 
economic projections consistently involve 
the risk of substantial error, which may 
result in the approval of a cost-of-living 
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increase which is far too low to protect 
disability compensation recipients from 
the full effects of inflation. 

Accordingly, the Veterans’ Committee 
last year recommended and the Senate 
passed a compensation increase based on 
the premise that such increases should be 
tied to the actual increase in inflation, 
rather than projections, as are social se- 
curity benefits and VA pension benefits. 
Congress confirmed this by enacting a 
compensation cost-of-living increase last 
year at the same percentage—9.9 per- 
cent—as the cost-of-living increase re- 
ceived by social security and VA pension 
beneficiaries. 

Furthermore, the administration has 
also decided to propose a compensation 
increase based on actual inflation and is 
urging that this increase be based on the 
same Social Security Act index. 

In view of these circumstances, the 
Cranston amendment is designed to pro- 
vide for a cost-of-living increase in sery- 
ice-connected disability compensation 
programs at an equal percentage to the 
increase provided to social security and 
VA pension beneficiaries—14.3 percent. I 
am sure my colleagues will agree that the 
budget resolution must make sufficient 
provision for a fair and adequate cost- 
of-living increase for these most deserv- 
ing disabled veterans. 

Mr. President, the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, earlier this year, recom- 
mended to the Budget Committee a fis- 
cally responsible legislative program for 
the entitlement programs under mission 
two of function 700, veterans’ education, 
training, and rehabilitation. Chairman 
CRANSTON’sS amendment, as it pertains to 
mission two, is based on the committee- 
approved program. 

First, the Cranston amendment pro- 
vides for a 10-percent cost-of-living in- 
crease for GI bill benefits. Senators will 
recall that the Veterans’ Committee 
fought for and the Senate passed in Jan- 
uary legislation providing a 15-percent 
increase in GI bill benefits. However, 
Chairman Cranston believes, and the 
administration concurs, that a 10-per- 
cent increase is reasonable and accept- 
able in recognition of the compelling 
necessity to hold down spending. In view 
of the fact that Vietnam-era veterans 
using the GI bill have not had a cost-of- 
living increase in 3 years, we strongly 
believe that we must provide at least a 
10-percent increase in GI bill benefits. 

Second, the Cranston amendment 
provides for certain badly needed, but 
prudent, legislative initiatives in the 
area of rehabilitation, education, and 
employment assistance for service-con- 
nected disabled veterans. The Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee has already reported 
legislation which will modernize and ex- 
pand rehabilitation services for dis- 
abled veterans in an effort to bring the 
VA program up to the level of assistance 
provided to nonveterans in Federal/ 
State vocational rehabilitation programs. 
It is my understanding that the admin- 
istration also supports this Veterans’ 
Committee initiative. 

Third, the Cranston amendment pro- 
vides for a targeted delimiting date ex- 
tension, which was passed by the Senate 
earlier this year, and assumes the en- 
actment of certain cost-savings legisla- 
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tion that the Veterans’ Committee has 
reported and the full Senate has passed 
to eliminate waste and abuse in VA flight 
and correspondence training programs, 
to strengthen the VA’s debt collection 
efforts, and to achieve certain other sav- 
ings in the GI bill programs. 

Mr. President, the Budget Committee 
has recommended budget figures for 
mission 2 based on assumptions that 
the Congress will enact a 10-percent GI 
bill benefit increase, a targeted delimit- 
ing date extension, and an enhanced vo- 
cational rehabilitation program. 

However, as Chairman Cranston has 
said, by failing to allow for the full costs 
of legislation, as reported by the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee, to modernize 
the VA’s vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram and by assuming the total elimina- 
tion of GI bill benefits for flight and cor- 
respondence training, the Budget Com- 
mittee has failed to make adequate pro- 
vision for the Veterans’ Committee's pru- 
dent and responsible legislative program. 

Mr. President, I strongly agree with 
the chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee that the committee’s record 
and its proposed legislative program are 
fully responsive to the budget process 
and the fiscal and economic restraints 
under which the Budget Committee and 
the Senate is operating. 

We are convinced that the Budget 
Committee’s figures for missions one and 
two of function 700 will not be able to 
provide a fair and adequate cost-of- 
living increase for disability compensa- 
tion programs and a reasonable GI bill 
benefit increase. Chairman CRANSTON’S 
amendment seeks to restore amounts 
essential to sustain the critical entitle- 
ment programs under these missions. We 
believe that anything less will seriously 
jeopardize our legitimate efforts to pro- 
vide veterans with reasonable protection 
from the effects of inflation. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
give thoughtful and favorable considera- 
tion to the Cranston amendment. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the Senator 
from Hawaii very much for his kind re- 
marks. As is the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, he is an able, devoted, hardwork- 
ing, and very effective member of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee. I thank 
him for his support. 

Mr. President, my amendment would 
also provide for certain badly needed, 
but modest legislative initiatives with 
respect to rehabilitation, education, and 
employment assistance programs for 
veterans. 

These include a long-needed overhaul 
of the 37-year-old legislative frame- 
work for the VA's vocational rehabilita- 
tion program for service-connected dis- 
abled veterans. The existing legislation 
does not reflect the great advances in re- 
cent decades in the field of rehabilita- 
tion of handicapped people. VA rehabili- 
tation programs for those disabled as a 
result of service in our Armed Forces 
fail to provide up-to-date rehabilitation 
services, and service-connected disabled 
veterans are not provided with a range of 
services and assistance on a par with that 
which Federal-State vocational rehabili- 
tation programs provide nonveterans. 
Our committee has already ordered re- 
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ported the legislation, S. 1188, to correct 
this situation and it is generally in ac- 
cord with the administration’s recom- 
mendations in this area. 

My amendment would also provide for 
the targeted delimiting date extension 
that the Senate passed earlier this year, 
and thus would provide a further oppor- 
tunity—as the administration has also 
proposed—for unemployed Vietnam-era 
veterans to receive on-job training bene- 
fits and for those without a high school 
diploma to pursue secondary education 
or vocational objective courses. 

In addition, my amendment would al- 
low funding for improvements in the on- 
job training and employment assistance 
programs carried out by the VA and the 
Department of Labor to help overcome 
certain persistent employment difficul- 
ties experienced by veterans, particu- 
larly disabled veterans and veterans of 
the Vietnam-era. The total cost of these 
three initiatives in fiscal year 1981 would 
be about $110 million. 

Third, my amendment assumes the en- 
actment of certain cost-saving provisions 
that the Veterans’ Affairs Committee has 
reported and the Senate has passed to 
eliminate waste and abuse in VA flight 
and correspondence training courses, to 
strengthen the VA’s debt collection ef- 
forts, and to achieve certain other say- 
ings in the GI bill program. The esti- 
mated fiscal year 1981 savings from these 
provisions would be $61 million. Thus, 
the net outlay impact of this very pru- 
dent legislative program would be ap- 
proximately $50 million in addition to 
the amount—$286 million—required for 
the 10-percent cost-of-living increase. 

In the January 24 Senate debate on S. 
870—the proposed “GI Bill Amendments 
Act of 1979”—both the chairman and the 
ranking minority member of the Budget 
Committee concurred with the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee approach in dealing 
with the flight and correspondence is- 
sues. Thus, it was most disappointing to 
learn that the Budget Committee has as- 
sumed the enactment of legislation to 
eliminate completely GI bill benefits for 
such training. That approach is unfair 
to those veterans who wish to make le- 
gitimate use of flight training or corre- 
spondence courses for employment pur- 


poses. 

Mr. President, the Budget Committee 
report on the resolution indicated that 
that committee’s recommendations are 
based on assumptions that the Congress 
will enact a 10-percent GI bill increase, 
the targeted delimiting extension, and 
an enhanced vocational rehabilitation 
program. However, by failing to allow 
for the full costs of legislation, as re- 
ported by the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, to modernize the VA’s rehabili- 
tation program and by assuming total 
elimination of GI bill benefits for flight 
and correspondence training, the Budget 
Committee has again failed to make ade- 
quate or reasonable provision for the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee legislative 
program that I have outlined for this 
mission. 


Mr. President, as I have indicated, the 
veterans’ income security and education, 
training, and rehabilitation missions to- 
gether make up the entitlement pro- 
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grams under the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction and, in the cross- 
walk to the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
under this resolution, they would be com- 
bined in one set of budget authority and 
outlays totals. Considering the combined 
figures for these two missions, the 
Budget Committee’s recommendations 
would produce a shortfall of $0.3 billion 
in budget authority and $0.2 billion in 
outlays below what is necessary for the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee's prudent 
legislative program for veterans entitle- 
ment programs that I have outlined and 
that I strongly believe is fully in keeping 
with the great need for budget restraint. 

In summary, Mr. President, with the 
Budget Committee's figures for these two 
missions, we would not be able to pro- 
vide a fair and adequate cost-of-living 
increase in disability compensation pro- 
grams and a reasonable GI bill rate in- 
crease after 3 years without such an in- 
crease. Thus, it is extremely important 
that my amendment be agreed to in or- 
der to correct the inequities inherent in 
the Budget Committee’s recommenda- 
tions in these areas. 

Mr. President, with regard to the 
budgetary levels for mission 3, vet- 
erans’ hospital and medical care, my 
amendment would provide for $6.8 bil- 
lion in budget authority and $6.5 billion 
in outlays—the levels recommended by 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 

Mr. President, in this mission, my 
amendment reflects budget authority re- 
ductions of $245 million and outlay re- 
ductions of $195 million from the Presi- 
dent’s January budget for programs as 
presently authorized. These reductions 
were arrived at after extensive discus- 
sions with the administration during and 
following the unprecedented congres- 
sional and administration leadership 
meetings on the budget earlier this year. 
The budget authority and outlay reduc- 
tions would result primarily from the 
deferral of medical construction proj- 
ects, capital investment, and new facil- 
ity activations, from reductions in the 
purchase of supplies and in beneficiary 
travel reimbursements to mnonneedy, 
non-service-connected veterans, and 
from certain administrative savings. Al- 
though these reductions do refiect real 
austerity, they would not result in the 
closing of any VA health-care facilities 
or any reductions in VA health-care per- 
sonnel or in the services to which veter- 
ans are entitled. 


Our committee’s budget authority rec- 
ommendation of $6.8 billion for this mis- 
sion—based as it is on a series of cuts 
that were carefully worked out with the 
administration—is the same, in rounded 
numbers, as the administration’s appro- 
priations request, as revised in the Presi- 
dent’s March budget, for the accounts 
included in this mission. 


I want to assure my colleagues that 
those cuts we are proposing do indeed 
come close to the bone. Any further re- 
ductions would immediately begin to in- 
jure the VA health-care system. Having 
gone through such a painstaking process 
to make all possible cuts in order to con- 
tribute to the achievement of a balanced 
budget for fiscal year 1981—but without 
disrupting this critical part of veterans’ 
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programs—I found it extremely disap- 
pointing to see the Budget Committee 
slash our recommendations in this mis- 
sion so deeply. Their action seems to have 
ignored all we had done to fashion a 
truly prudent, fiscally responsible budg- 
et. A cut of $400 million in a VA health- 
care budget recommendation that had 
already been pared down so extensively 
simply cannot be implemented without 
producing severe dislocations and seri- 
ously weakening the system. For exam- 
ple, it cannot be implemented by tight- 
ening up administrative expenses and 
eliminating certain purchases of sup- 
plies and equipment and maintenance 
and repair items. Our committee’s rec- 
ommendations have already wrung such 
items out of the budget. 

Let me take a further moment to men- 
tion two aspects of VA programs that I 
think all Senators should have in their 
minds as they vote today—in this time 
of great international tension and 
threats to world peace—on whether to 
maintain a viable, effective VA health- 
care system or to cause the damage to 
that system that the Budget Committee’s 
recommendations would produce. 

Mr. President, veterans’ programs 
serve in very constructive ways as partial 
repayment of the debt which the Nation 
owes to those whose service has kept it 
strong, free, and safe from invasion dur- 
ing a century in which powerful mili- 
tary forces have often threatened the 
security of our people. In my view, it is 
essential that these programs be accorded 
the same high priority that attached to 
the national needs which our veterans 
have met, and that this priority continue 
undiminished during times of peace se- 
cured through the service and sacrifices 
of those veterans. 

In addition, veterans’ programs bear a 
direct and very important relationship to 
our Nation’s military defense. The role 
of the VA in national defense has two 
important aspects, one intangible and the 
other tangible. The intangible aspect re- 
lates to the recruitment and retention of 
capable, motivated military personnel 
and to their morale. The defense of our 
Nation and the great costs entailed in- 
clude our commitment to restore our 
warriors injured while serving the Na- 
tion. If we are perceived as failing to 
keep our promises to veterans of past 
conflicts—by, for example, impairing the 
VA's ability to provide health-care sery- 
ices to eligible veterans—it is difficult to 
expect that those presently in the service 
and would-be recruits will be eager to 
serve. Thus, it should be understood that 
the costs of war do not end with the ces- 
sation of hostilities; our obligation to 
those who fight, their families, and their 
survivors continues as an ongoing cost 
of national defense and must be under- 
stood as such. 

Moreover, Mr. President, in the event 
of a future conflict the VA would be 
called upon to play a vital role in caring 
for military casualties. Thus, the tangible 
element in the VA/national defense 
equation is that the VA health-care sys- 
tem, with its 172 hospitals and hundreds 
of other health-care facilities, is the first 
backup to the relatively meager medical 
resources available to the Department of 
Defense in the event of war. The great 
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importance of the VA to our military 
prepardness must be understood and 
given the full consideration that it de- 
serves when we vote on the budget. 

Thus, Mr. President, it is critically im- 
portant—both to keep our solemn com- 
mitment to the Nation’s veterans and to 
assure the Nation’s military prepared- 
ness—that we make adequate provision 
in the budget for VA health-care pro- 
grams, My amendment—while reflecting 
all truly feasible economies and belt- 
tightening—would provide that assur- 
ance. The recommendation of the Budg- 
et Committee to provide $400 million less 
in budget authority for the veterans’ 
health-care mission would clearly de- 
prive us of that assurance and, in con- 
text of this budget, would produce the 
gravest threat to a viable VA health-care 
system that I have seen in more than 11 
years in the Senate. 

Now let me explain the second half of 
my amendment—which allows me to 
maintain a balanced budget. 

Mr. President, my amendment main- 
tains the balance in the budget. It ac- 
cepts the administration’s estimate of 
Federal interest payments, as reesti- 
mated by the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice to correct for CBO’s latest economic 
assumptions. 

In light of the recent decline in inter- 
est rates, which began after the Senate 
Budget Committee completed its mark- 
up, I believe the lower estimate of Fed- 
eral interest by OMB is far more likely 
to be correct. 

That accounts for $400 million. 

The additional $200 million is in an 
added revenue estimate. 

This amendment assumes that $6.6 
billion of the $10.9 billion in revenue 
initiatives proposed in the administra- 
tion’s budget will be adopted instead of 
the $6.4 billion assumed by the Budget 
Committee. . 

This assumes that the Treasury De- 
partment cash management changes 
under existing law which the administra- 
tion proposes to implement by admin- 
istrative action—worth $2.8 billion—will 
take place. 

But it does not assume that either of 
the legislative cash management pro- 
posals—passage of which is unlikely— 
will be enacted. 

It assumes that $3.4 billion will be 
realized from withholding tax on the 
income from interest and dividends, as 
is implicit in the Budget Committee’s 
revenue estimate. While the Budget 
Committee did not specifically make this 
3 it 3 in the $6.4 bil- 
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of $3.2 compared to the $3.0 assumed by 
the Budget Committee. When you add 
the $3.4 billion in new withholding, this 
estimate of revenues totals $6.6 billion 
compared with the committee’s $6.4 bil- 
lion. 

The additional miscellaneous admin- 
istration proposals—all included in the 
administration’s January and March 
budgets—include: 

Limiting issues of tax exempt housing 
bonds—which is under consideration in 
revised form in the House; an altera- 
tion—but not necessarily the administra- 
tion’s proposal—in the credit currently 
provided for overseas oil taxes; an in- 
crease in passport and visa fees; changes 
in the law affecting airport and airway 
users; elimination of the taxable earn- 
ings maximum in the employer portion 
of the railroad retirement fund; and 
establishment of an oil and hazardous 
substance fund. 

I do not assume that the withholding 
tax on independent contractors will be 
enacted. 

In all other respect, the revenue num- 
ber in this amendment is identical with 
that of the Senate Budget Committee's. 

To the extent I have made particular 
legislative assumptions, they are illus- 
trative only—but my number varies by 
only $200 million from that of the Budg- 
et Committee, and I believe that even 
more of these administration proposals 
are likely to be enacted or implemented 
than those assumed in the revenue num- 
ber I have used in this amendment. 

My amendment accurately reflects a 
realistic level of funding for veterans’ 
programs—and offers a reasonable way 
to meet those needs within the structure 
of a balanced budget, and without taking 
funds from any other vital national 
priority. 

Mr. President, I urge adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. EXON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized. 


Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I have not 
made a final determination yet, but I 
suspect that, as I generally have in the 
past, I will probably be voting against the 
amendment being offered by my friend 
and colleague from California, for 
several reasons—unless he can make a 
better case to me than he has thus far 
while I have been listening to it on the 
floor of the United States Senate. 

Iam a member of the Budget Commit- 
tee and I would be the first to say to my 
friend from California, and anyone who 
cares to listen, that the document we 
came out with in that committee is not 
a perfect document in any sense. It may 
be that we did not treat the veterans 
fairly. 


However, I assure the Presiding Officer 
and my colleagues that those of us who 
have tremendous interest in and are 
sensitive to the needs of veterans did not 
intend to do violence to the veterans’ 
programs, as the chairman of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee is indicating 
on the floor of the Senate today. 

I happen to be a veteran myself. I have 
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stood four square for veterans’ causes 
and veterans benefits all during my pri- 
vate and public life, and I shall continue 
that in the future. 

When I was home on the Easter recess, 
I did hear from some of my friends who 
are active in veterans’ organizations who 
said, “We noticed in veterans’ publica- 
tions that you have voted against, Sen- 
ator Exon, some of the benefits for 
veterans.” 

I know that this body is influenced en- 
tirely too much, I think, by those who 
keep score, who keep records, who put 
out their percentages of votes for or 
against a certain cause. I certainly know 
that the veteran organizations have con- 
siderable political clout. 

But, somewhere along the line, we must 
realize and understand that if we balance 
this Federal budget, as we are trying to 
do, Mr. President, we are going to have to 
make some parings, if you will, on some 
of the budgets authorized or suggested 
by some of the organizations, or some of 
the appropriating committees. 

When we talk about cuts, I think it is 
important we keep this in proper per- 
spective. 

I emphasize again that I am one mem- 
ber of the Budget Committee who gen- 
erally sticks by the overall recommenda- 
tions of that committee. Otherwise, it 
seems to me that if we are going to vio- 
late the recommendations of the Budget 
Committee, we are going to destroy the 
budget process; and if we destroy the 
budget process, I think the past history 
of this body indicates that we have no 
chance whatever to balance the Federal 
budget. 

Therefore, I state very frankly, Mr. 
President, that I become a little weary at 
times of the series of votes we are re- 
quired to cast in this body, by those who 
bring political pressure to bear on those 
of us who are very concerned about bal- 
ancing the budget without emasculating 
any specific program. 

I am very concerned—and I have spo- 
ken with the present Presiding Officer 
about this on many occasions—about the 
fact that the agricultural budget that 
came out of the Budget Committee is far 
too low, in my opinion. In fact, the ag- 
ricultural budget is the only one of the 
major spending programs, of all the 
spending programs of the Federal budget, 
that is going down, down, as a percentage 
of the total budget. 

It is projected that in the upcoming 
years, the overall budget for agriculture 
will drop between 3 and 4 percent of the 
total budget of the U.S. Government, to 
about one-half of 1 percent. So I think 
we can say that agriculture is taking it on 
the chin. I suspect that there is no 
chance whatever in this body to get the 
agricultural budget raised, at a time when 
that very important segment of our econ- 
omy is nearly on the rocks. 

Therefore, I point out to my friend 
from California that we are legitimately 
concerned about the rights of the vet- 
erans—and I agree with him that we 
have a solemn commitment to keep to the 
people who serve this country in time of 
need—but I am not very much persuaded 
by that kind of argument, from what I 
have heard today on this subject. 

I recall that before we adjourned, be- 
fore the first of the year, after we thought 
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we had the budget somewhere in line, we 
came into this body, and I think there 
were only 18 souls, including the Senator 
from Nebraska, who stood on this floor 
and voted against increasing benefits for 
veterans and increasing benefits for some 
of the handicapped. It is tough to do 
those things, and I know it is not polit- 
ically popular. 

But I drive home once again that 
those of us who take an overall look at 
this budget, those of us who recognize 
that we are going to have to restrain our 
spending in some areas that are near and 
dear to our hearts, should not be per- 
suaded unless we have the facts at hand. 
Some of those facts I have at hand, and 
I will stand corrected, if it can be cor- 
rected. 

As part of the record, and leading up 
to the vote on this politically sensitive 
issue, I point out that the Budget Com- 
mittee’s recommendations for veterans’ 
programs have been reasonably gener- 
ous, I think, in comparison with all the 
other programs. We have tried to balance 
this. Everyone knows that if we ever are 
going to balance the Federal budget, we 
will have to set some priorities and that 
we cannot meet all the needs we have 
and with which we continue to be con- 
fronted. 

The problem with the Federal Govern- 
ment in the past has been that we have 
caved in time and time again to special 
interest groups that cry for need, and in 
some cases those needs are very justified. 

Iam just trying to make the point that 
with the fiscal 1981 budget, unless we can 
take the heat, unless we can take the 
political abuse that undoubtedly is going 
to come to some who stand firm for 
achieving a balanced budget in as realis- 
tic a term as possible, unless we can do 
that for just 1 year, then we never are 
going to prove to the people of the United 
States that we truly want a balanced 
budget. 

The Budget Committee’s recommenda- 
tions for veterans’ programs may not be 
all they should be, but I am not ashamed 
of the recommendations we have made 
when we balance off what the needs of 
the total economy are. 

The recommendations of the Budget 
Committee allow for a 27-percent growth 
in funding since 1975 for veterans. 

One, they provide a 13.9-percent cost- 
of-living increase in pension benefits to 
needy, aged veterans. 

Two, a 10-percent cost-of-living in- 
crease in GI bill benefits. 

Three, an 11.8-percent cost-of-living 
increase in compensation benefits to dis- 
abled veterans. CBO estimates that this 
increase will keep veterans compensa- 
tion benefits constant in real terms. 

Four, other liberalizations in veterans’ 
training and rehabilitation benefits. 

Five, funding for new VA health care 
facility construction projects. 

One of the assumptions of the Budget 
Committee in this regard was proper re- 
imbursement by private insurance carri- 
ers to those veterans who are covered 
and go to a veterans hospital. For rea- 
sons I never have been able to under- 
stand, we have not had the enthusiastic 
support I think we should have had from 
the veterans organizations with regard to 
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private imsurance, health and acci- 
dents—the hospitalization insurance 
carrier—ignoring an individual who 
happens to be a veteran and has a policy 
with a particular company. When he 
goes to the veterans’ hospital, the obli- 
gation of the insurance carrier to the 
person it has insured is ignored because 
he gets free hospitalization care. 

One of the things the Budget Commit- 
tee has done—and I think we deserve the 
support of the Veterans Committee and 
the veterans’ organizations—is to say, 
“Why should we let the insurance carri- 
ers off the hook on a premium that the 
veteran and his employer have paid for 
health and hospitalization insurance?” 
The insurance carrier does not have to 
pay that when the veteran goes to a vet- 
erans’ hospital. It is not realistic and it 
is not fair. 

I think that if we cannot get through 
a bili sucn as that, it indicates to me that 
we really are not interested in helping 
the veteran with his true needs and that 
we indirectly are compensating some of 
the insurance carriers. 

The other thing that has been talked 
about here, but only briefly, is something 
that some of the veterans’ organizations 
have stood for firmly in the past, and 
those are unreasonable “benefits.” 

I use that word advisedly. I am talk- 
ing about such things as flight training. 

The fact is that most of the millions 
of dollars we have expended in taxpay- 
ers’ money for flight training has been 
only for the benefit of the individual, 
as some kind of entertainment or pur- 
suing what he would like to do. I do not 
believe that very many veterans have 
benefited. Certainly, not many veterans 
have benefited from the amount of money 
we have put into a flight training pro- 
gram. Basically, it is simply used as 
something that is there and provides no 
real benefit to the veteran. 

We certainly should have been look- 
ing at a program such as that over the 
years and said that, rather than spend- 
ing money on flight training, we should 
have been putting that money into the 
improvement of our veterans hospitals, 
to help the needy veteran, to help the 
disabled veteran. 

We have to bring an end to the idea 
that we can do everything for everybody, 
even if they are veterans. 

If my friend from California can ex- 
plain to me why I should vote for his 
amendment, after the remarks I have 
just made, I may be persuaded to change 
my mind. 

I thank the chairman for yielding 
time to me, and I yield back the remain- 
der of the time which was allotted to me 
by the chairman. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I will 
be glad to respond to my friend from 
Nebraska. I know of his concern for a 
balanced budget and his concern for the 
appropriate use of Federal funds. 

I was one of the architects of the 
budget process. I served on the Budget 
Committee for 4 years, at the outset of 
its activities. I have great respect for 
the process. I would do nothing to de- 
stroy it. 

However, I do not see the Budget 
Committee as the fount of all conceiv- 
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able wisdom and the Senate without the 
right to consider making changes in 
what comes out of the Budget Commit- 
tee if, in its wisdom, it sees fit to do so. 
To say that the Senate cannot and must 
not change what the Budget Committee 
does is to say that the Senate has no 
appropriate role and that only the Sen- 
ators on the Budget Committee have a 
right to determine programs, priorities, 
outlays, revenues and so forth. 

It is not a matter of just yielding to 
political pressure that is involved. The 
Senate Veterans’ Affairs Committee has 
been very stringent in cutting back on 
programs that it thought should be cut 
back. 

It has come in with a recommenda- 
tion of $300 million less in appropria- 
tions than the President’s January re- 
quest. It has pared back many programs 
over the last year. And it has been sub- 
jected to considerable criticism from the 
veterans organizations for its efforts to 
act in a restrained fashion. My amend- 
ment thus incorporates the recommen- 
dation of the Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee to reduce by $300 million spending 
that the President proposed in January 
for this function. 

The Senator from Nebraska men- 
tioned the necessity of keeping the 
budget balanced. The budget amend- 
ment that I am proposing for Veterans’ 
Affairs takes full account of that need. 

The Senator from California shares 
fully the concerns and the desire of the 
Senator from Nebraska for a balanced 
budget, and this amendment would not 
unbalance the budget. It is carefully de- 
signed to take into account interest 
costs as reestimated by CBO from the 
President’s budget estimate of interest 
that the Federal Government will have 
to pay. 

Second, we include a revenue estimate, 
only $200 million above that of the 
Budget Committee, that we believe is 
totally realistic. That would account for 
the other $200 million needed to provide 
the added $600 million in outlays needed 
for this amendment without unbalanc- 
ing the budget. 

Again, the Budget Committee estimates 
of anticipated revenues are not sacred. 
They can never be entirely accurate. 
They have been off every year by a far 
larger sum than the sum I am suggesting 
they are now perhaps off, $200 million. 
Two years ago the Budget Committee 
underestimated revenues by more than 
$20 billion. Last year the Budget Com- 
mittee underestimated revenues by more 
than $20 billion—$20 billion-plus in both 
cases. 

To suggest that we take into account 
a $200 million underestimate in terms of 
what the President’s revenue assump- 
tions and proposals are with respect to 
revenues is certainly appropriate and 
certainly totally within the margin of 
error—and does not and will not, in my 
view, lead to an unbalanced budget. 


On two specific items that the Senator 
mentioned, let me say as to flight train- 
ing that we have taken into account the 
need to cut back on waste in that pro- 
gram and we have done so in the bill 
passed by the Senate on January 24, 
S. 870/H.R. 5288. And both the chairman 
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of the Budget Committee, Senator Mus- 
KIE, and the ranking member on the 
minority side, Senator BELLMON, stated at 
that time that we had been very prudent 
and careful and had come in with rec- 
ommendations that take into account 
legitimate complaints about flight and 
correspondence training under the G.I. 
Bill. Then, the Budget Committee 
ignored the understanding of January 
and assumes that the whole program 
should be eliminated. 

On the matter of intent raised by my 
friend from Nebraska, the intent of the 
Budget Committee was certainly not to 
do any harm to necessary programs for 
veterans, nor was it the intent of the 
Senator from Nebraska or any member 
of that committee to do any harm to vet- 
erans. But the assumptions and the ac- 
tions taken by the Budget Committee in 
the judgment of the chairman of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee would do just 
that. 

I wish to close by just responding in a 
bit of detail now on one matter that the 
Senator raised, the matter of health in- 
surance reimbursements. 

It sounds like a very, very sensible idea, 
that there should be reimbursements by 
the insurance companies and that we 
should, therefore, make a savings in Fed- 
eral spending, but when one analyzes it 
carefully I think that that proposal does 
not bear scrutiny. 

The Senator talked about a balanced 
budget. The Budget Committee has made 
an assumption that there will be a $200 
million savings in that respect—that I 
am absolutely convinced is totally un- 
realistic—and, therefore, the budget is 
going to be out of balance by $200 mil- 
lion if that committee and the Senate 
persist in making that assumption. 

The House of Representatives is never 
going to pass that legislation. I think 
it is very clear that there was some sup- 
port for it in the Senate Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee before we delved into 
it in total detail. After we did that, that 
support evaporated, and when we dealt 
with this matter in the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee recently—just last week— 
not one member of that committee—I 
am going to pause so the Senator can 
hear this remark. 

I want the Senator to hear this. 

Mr. EXON. I want to hear it also. Go 
ahead. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I want to say that 
this matter was before the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee a few days ago, and no 
member of that committee offered an 
amendment, a legislative proposal to go 
to health insurance company reimburse- 
ment. That would seem to me to indi- 
cate that it is very unrealistic to assume 
that any such legislation is going to 
move. 

Possibly a floor amendment in the 
Senate would cause it to be adopted by 
this body, but I do not believe it would 
survive in the House of Representatives. 

That is my realistic appraisal of the 
sentiment there. And I think when the 
facts about it are understood by Sen- 
ators and by Members of the House of 
Representatives it will be clear to the 
Senator from Nebraska why the assump- 
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tion that that money can be made avail- 
able is not valid. 

Let me just give a little bit of detail 
why the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
has rejected, and I am opposed to the 
enactment of, so-called third party re- 
imbursement legislation that would re- 
quire health insurers and other such en- 
tities to reimburse the VA for the cos 
of non-service-connected care provided 
to their insureds in VA facilities. 

I grant that this legislation seems to 
be attractive, as I said, especially in view 
of the hundreds of millions of dollars in 
recoveries that the administration claims 
it could collect. But I believe that the 
estimates of collections are not based on 
any kind of valid data about the extent, 
scope, or depth of veterans’ private 
health insurance coverage. The fact is 
that there are no data whatsoever on 
those critical matters. 

I emphasize that this legislation re- 
quires virtually every health insurance 
policy, group and individual, that would 
be issued or renewed in the future to be 
rewritten. Reimbursement could not go 
forward in the present format of health 
insurance policies. They would all have to 
be rewritten so as to delete the exclusion 
of coverage for VA and other Govern- 
ment-provided care. Presently, there are 
exclusions in the policies. In my view, to 
legislate those clauses out of existence 
would be an unwarranted imposition on 
the private sector, especially in the ab- 
sence of reliable data on which realistic 
estimates of the potential collections can 
be based. Thus, it would be premature to 
advance this legislation before we have 
adequate data, and it would certainly be 
very premature to assume that that kind 
of a saving can be made in the current 
year’s budget. 

I also stress that this legislation would 
impose a new, double layer of adminis- 
trative costs on Americans who pay 
health insurance premiums and Federal 
income taxes. 

The study called for in the bill our 
committee approved on May 1 would pro- 
vide an accurate assessment of those new 
costs. In the meantime, the Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield Association has prepared an 
estimate of the administrative costs to 
the Blue Cross-Blue Shield carriers, with 
a range of from $11 million to $23 million 
in the first year alone. These new costs 
would be passed along. They would be 
passed right along to all Americans with 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield coverage. 

In the case of for-profit insurers, the 
additional premiums to cover VA claims 
and new administrative costs would in- 
clude an additional amount for profits. 
At the VA a whole new bureaucratic layer 
would have to be instituted to do ac- 
counting, billing, and litigating, and we 
would have to provide that staff at some 
cost, increasing the VA’s administrative 
expenses. Obviously, these expenses would 
add to overall health-care costs and ex- 
penditures nationally, without providing 
one iota of additional care. There would 
be no more care. There would just be 
significant new costs. 

Moreover, in order to make collections, 
the VA concedes that it must provide for 
a new billing system that is acceptable to 
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the health insurers. I have seen no satis- 
factory evidence that the VA has any 
such billing system. 

I have no doubt that enactment of S. 
759 would produce disputes and long 
drawn-out delays on individual claims, 
all culminating in extensive litigation, as 
health-care insurers challenge the con- 
stitutionality of the legislation—and 
there is a significant constitutional ques- 
tion—and resist VA billing methodolo- 
gies, and it would not result in any sig- 
nificant Federal budgetary cost savings 
in fiscal year 1981. 

For these reasons, I believe that the 
substantial opposition to this measure at 
the hearing on this legislation last year 
was fully justified. 

In addition, based on the current, in- 
adequate knowledge we have regarding 
the amount of any health-insurance re- 
imbursements, I believe that the only 
purpose to be served in seeking these re- 
coveries would be for the VA to prepare 
for its inclusion under a national health 
insurance program, a development to 
which the veterans’ organizations are 
strongly opposed. I share their opposi- 
tion to the VA being made a provider to 
receive reimbursement under any na- 
tional health insurance plan. 

Mr. President, the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee has twice rejected this legis- 
lation, first during our budget markup 
in March and second during our recent 
markup on health legislation. 

Rather, during its consideration of S. 
2534, in our May 1 markup, the commit- 
tee included a provision to require the 
VA to develop an adequate data base. 
That is the first step. Let us see if there 
are data that justify this approach. 

The data do not exist now to estimate 
the actual extent of veterans’ health-plan 
coverage. In addition, the committee ap- 
proved a requirement in that bill that 
CBO and CRS develop information con- 
cerning the impact on health-care pre- 
miums and the VA’s and health insurers’ 
administrative costs. These steps, in my 
view, are the responsible, prudent ap- 
proach to the very complex, far-reach- 
ing issues involved in health insurance 
reimbursement legislation. To go further 
at this time on the basis of the inade- 
quate data we now have would entail the 
very great risk of precipitating totally 
unnecessary and counter-productive in- 
flationary increases in health care costs, 
and would produce serious intrusions 
into the private sector, with no valid as- 
surance of any true Federal budgetary 
cost savings in any reasonably foresee- 
able period of time. 

Thus, I strongly oppose the enactment 
of S. 759 at this time and the Federal 
intervention into the insurance field, 
and I ask that our colleagues not assume 
that any savings can be made as a result 
of enacting that legislation because I do 
not realistically see how it can be done. 

I hope that I have convinced the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska that he should now 
support my amendment. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Bn CRANSTON. I would be happy to 


Mr. EXON. I thank my friend from 
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California. I am very much concerned 
about not having enough money there to 
adequately take care of the veterans. 

Let me go to the heart of this matter. 
Let us take a 55-year-old World War II 
veteran who is now working in a plant 
and is part of a group health hospital 
plan in that plant, and let us assume he 
pays his share of the premium or pays all 
of the premiums for that group or in 
many cases it is split between the em- 
ployer and the employee. 

That 55-year-old veteran has an ail- 
ment of some type and he goes to the 
regular hospital in the area and he is 
covered by Blue Cross or Blue Shield or 
some of the other private insurance car- 
riers. His bill is paid or most of it, and 
the insurance works in due course. 

That same veteran though decides to 
go to—he has paid the premium, and 
now he decides to go over to—the veter- 
ans’ hospital where, as I understand it— 
and correct me if I am wrong—he could 
obtain treatment there at the veterans’ 
facility without any cost whatsoever to 
the insurance carrier to whom he has 
paid premiums. Is that fair or is that not 
the case? 

Mr. CRANSTON. If he is an eligible 
veteran and certifies he is unable to pay, 
he can get that care from the VA. 

The point is that his insurance policy 
presently excludes reimbursement by the 
VA. The present policy of that 55-year- 
old veteran you referred to has a clause 
that states that there will be no reim- 
bursement for care given in a Federal 
hospital. 

Thus, if that clause is deleted by a 
Federal law or otherwise the insurance 
carriers will have to raise their pre- 
miums to readjust the rates, and the 
veteran, the 55-year-old you refer to 
and all others in his group plan are go- 
ing to have to start paying more for his 
insurance if we make this change. 

At our hearings last fall 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? Is the Sen- 
ator saying that that 55-year-old veteran 
to whom I referred, who is working in a 
plant where they have a group policy, 
that the policy is cheaper because he is 
a veteran in that plant and has the op- 
tion of going to a veterans’ hospital? 

Mr. CRANSTON. His premium is lower 
because the VA care is excluded under 
the contract. Otherwise, up goes the rate, 
the whole group’s rate. But that is the 
way insurance policies are written. 

Mr. EXON. What the Senator is say- 
ing then, as I understand it, is if you 
had one plant employing 20 people at the 
same age group with no veterans in it, 
and you had another plant employing 20 
people that had all veterans in it the 
premium for the plant with all the vet- 
erans in it would be different from the 
plant with no veterans. Is that the way 
insurance is written in the private sector 
today? 

I suggest, before you answer the ques- 
tion, that probably would not be borne 
out by the rates the insurance companies 
charge, but I am not sure. 
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Mr. CRANSTON. That might be the 
case. Presumably, the insurance company 
spreads the costs across the board with 
respect to one group. 

There is another point I would like to 
mention. In our hearings last fall, it was 
demonstrated without contradiction that 
the present situation does not result in 
any windfall to insurance carriers. That 
has been a common presumption: that 
maybe there is a big windfall to insur- 
ance carriers. The tenth is that their 
premium rate structure, so closely regu- 
lated by State insurance laws and by 
very severe regulations do not—and I 
repeat do not—take into account any 
payouts for VA-provided care because the 
policies specifically precludes that kind 
of payout. 

Mr. EXON. I understand that. In other 
words, what has developed over the years 
is that they have written into these poli- 
cies exclusions that the insurance com- 
pany is not going to pay any money to 
the veterans’ hospital facility, and I 
understand that. I guess the question 
some of us have is why should that be 
automatically written into the policies, 
and if I understand the reasoning that 
the Senator from California is using, it 
is that this has happened this way and 
if we should ever change it it is going to 
cause an increased premium for every- 
one in America who happens to take part 
in a group hospital plan; is that right? 

Mr. CRANSTON. I agree that is what 
would happen under S. 759. Moreover, 
to change it that way would cause new 
administrative costs to the Government, 
new administrative costs to the insurance 
companies, and increased premiums to 
the individuals. 

Mr. EXON. Then it is fair to assume 
that indirectly, by allowing the insur- 
ance companies to be off the hook as 
far as treatment to a veteran in a vet- 
erans’ facility is concerned, it has been 
an indirect subsidization of insurance 
premiums. 

Mr. CRANSTON. No, I would not say 
that based upon the testimony we re- 
ceived in our committee. This is a matter 
that I feel should be explored, as I in- 
dicated in my response earlier. We are 
exploring it. We have asked for a study, 
and the studies are underway. But to leap 
to a judgment now, to assume a saving of 
$200 million that is not about to be made 
this year is, I think, improper, inappro- 
priate budgeting, inappropriate budget 
balancing, and it is the kind of budget- 
ing that leads to deficits. 

Mr. EXON. I very much thank the 
Senator for the colloquy that we have 
engaged in, the Senator from California 
and myself. I am not sure the Senator 
has convinced me, but I am thinking 
about it. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I am hopeful, I am 
very hopeful. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, it is 
the desire of the Senators to move right 
along in our consideration of this amend- 
ment. However, we want to make some- 
thing clear with respect to our esti- 
mations. 
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When the Senator from California 
comes in and reestimates another $200 
million, I think that we should place in 
the Record a table which shows alterna- 
tive revenue-raising measures in fiscal 
year 1981. 

For example, the House Budget Com- 
mittee estimated cash management in- 
itiatives at $2.6 billion. The administra- 
tion estimated it at $4.3 billion. 

The House estimated tax-exempt 
housing bonds at $0.4 billion, and the ad- 
ministration at $1.1 billion. These es- 
timates vary greatly between the House 
and the administration. 

Other alternatives for revenue-raising 
measures in fiscal year 1981 include: 
First, railroad retirement taxes; second, 
the oil hazardous substance cleanup; 
third, airport and airway taxes; fourth, 
withholding on interest and dividends; 
fifth, withholding on independent con- 
tractors; sixth, foreign tax credit; sev- 
enth, increased IRS auditing; eighth, 
increased passport and visa fees; and 
ninth, unspecified measures. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
particular table be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


ALTERNATIVE REVENUE-RAISING MEASURES IN FISCAL 
YEAR 1981 


Adminis- 
stration 


Cash management initiatives. 
Tax-exempt housing bonds 
Railroad retirement taxes 
Oil and hazardous substance 
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Airport and airway taxes. 
Withholding on interest and 
dividends. 
Withholding on independent con- 
Wa N 
Foreign tax credit — 
Increased IRS auditing. ._- 
Increased passport and Visa fees. 
Unspecified measures 
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tee assumes $6.4 billion for alternative 
revenue-raising measures in fiscal year 
1981. The Senator from California as- 
sumes $6.6 billion or $200 million in ad- 
ditional taxes. 

Mr. President, I rise in opposition to 
the Cranston amendment. The first ar- 
gument I would make against this 
amendment is that it would pay for part 
of a $600 million increase in veterans’ 
funding by raising taxes by $200 million. 

The Budget Committee has been criti- 
cized for assuming too much of a reye- 
nue increase as it is. The Finance Com- 
mittee is telling us that it does not want 
to raise all the revenues that the Budget 
Committee assumes, and that should be 
clearly understood. 

We consulted with our Finance Com- 
mittee colleagues and the staff. We think 
that we have come up with the right 
figure. 

The question is, Do we really want to 
raise taxes another $200 million to cover 
higher spending? 
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The Cranston amendment would cover 
the rest of the spending increase for vet- 
erans’ programs—not by cutting other 
programs—but by simply re-estimating 
the cost of interest. The Budget Commit- 
tee’s figure for interest is $72.2 billion, 
based on CBO’s latest official estimate. 

But Senator Cranston says that this 
figure is wrong. Based on preliminary 
CBO re-estimates, he says that the real 
cost of interest is $71.8 billion—$400 mil- 
lion lower than CBO's official estimate. 

What he does not say, Mr. President, 
is that according to those same prelimi- 
nary CBO re-estimates, spending in 
other functions will probably be higher. 

I had an exchange of letters with the 
distinguished Director of the Congres- 
sional Budget Office (CBO), Dr. Alice 
Rivlin. She says: 

On balance, the changes would raise some- 
what our estimate of 1981 outlays. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter to Dr. Rivlin and her letter in 
response be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 7, 1980. 

Dr. ALicx M. RIvLIN, 

Director, Congressional Budget Office, Con- 
gress of the United States, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Dr. RIvLIN: As you know, the 1981 
First Budget Resolution reported by the 
Senate Budget Committee was completed 
too early to fully incorporate the budg- 
etary information contained in the Ad- 
ministration’s March 31 update of its Jan- 
uary budget request. At this time, the Com- 
mittee does not plan to ask the Congres- 
sional Budget Office to depart from its reg- 
ular procedure of making comprehensive re- 
estimates of budget spending estimates for 
scorekeeping purposes twice each year in 
January and July. 

During the Senate debate on the First 
Budget Resolution, however, questions have 
arisen regarding the current estimate for in- 
terest receipts and the budgetary effects of 
other information contained in the Admin- 
Istration's March 31 update. Therefore, it 
would be helpful if you could provide a gen- 
eral indication of the potential changes to 
your previous 1981 spending estimates based 
on your analysis of the Administration's 
March 31 budget update. 

Sincerely. 
ERNEST F. HOLLINGS. 


CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 7, 1980. 
Hon. Ernest F. HOLLINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Senator HoLLINGS: This is in re- 
sponse to your letter concerning the current 
status of CBO estimates of 1981 outlays. 
Based on our analysis of the President's 
March 31 budget revisions, we made some 
preliminary reestimates of 1981 spending 
during the month of April. These reestimates 
include some possible downward revisions, 
such as the one in interest receipts men- 
tioned in your letter, and some upward 
changes. On balance, the changes would 
raise somewhat our estimate of 1981 out- 
lays. 

As you noted in your letter, under current 
procedures CBO does comprehensive reviews 
of spending reestimates twice a year. We will 
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undertake our next complete review of 1981 
spending estimates in July, following the 
submission of the President's mid-session re- 
view and prior to the markup of the Senate 
Budget Resolution. Our April preliminary 
reestimates will be incorporated in this com- 
prehensive review. Based on past experience, 
we would expect a number of additional re- 
visions to our current estimates at that time. 
However, it is much too early to determine 
whether the net budgetary impact would be 
to raise or lower estimated outlays. 
Sincerely, 
JAMES BLUM, 
(For Alice M. Rivlin, Director). 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Dr. Rivlin says in her 
letter: 

On balance, the changes would raise some- 
what our estimate of 1981 outlays. 

As you noted in your letter, under current 
procedures CBO does comprehensive reviews 
of spending reestimates twice a year. We 
will undertake our next complete review of 
1981 spending estimates in July, following 
the submission of the President's mid- 
session review and prior to the markup of 
the Senate Budget Resolution. Our April 
preliminary reestimates will be incorporated 
in this comprehensive review. Based on past 
experience, we would expect a number of 
additional revisions to our current estimates 
at that time. However, it is much too early 
to determine whether the net budgetary im- 
pact would be to raise or lower estimated 
outlays. 


Senator Cranston does not want to 
pick up these increased estimates. He 
only wants the downward reestimates 
to pay for his veterans’ increases. He 
just takes the downward side. 

Mr. President, everyone knows that 
the economic outlook is presently uncer- 
tain and volatile. In such circumstances, 
the budget could be reestimated weekly 
or even daily. But such a procedure 
would reduce this budget process to 
chaos. 


In July when CBO updates their esti- 
mates, many of the numbers are bound 
to change. But as Dr. Rivlin says in her 
letter, “it is much too early to deter- 
mine whether the net budgetary impact 
would be to raise or lower estimated 
outlays.” 

Mr. President, I also have two items 
that I would like to have printed in 
the Record. One item addresses the CBO, 
forecasting methods and accuracy; the 
other item is a table of actual budget 
totals. The CBO has eight full-time work- 
ing economists around the year and 
around the clock reading the computers 
with four of the forecasting services: 
Data Resources, Inc.; Chase Economet- 
rics; Wharton Economic Forecasting 
Associates; and Merrill Lynch Eco- 
nomics. 

They have developed an impressive 
track record over the years. Their esti- 
mates, with respect to budget authority, 
revenues, and outlays, have been pretty 
close and near the target. These esti- 
mates are closer to the target than the 
Office of Management and Budget esti- 
mates. 

We have to take the most nearly 
accurate estimates; this does not in- 
clude estimates which are in the middle. 
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We have to predict these estimates with 
some kind of accuracy. As we look back 
over the 5-year period, we find a pretty 
good track record. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the CBO fore- 
casting methods and accuracy material, 
plus their table of actual results. 


There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CBO FORECASTING METHODS AND ACCURACY 


CBO'’s projections of outlays and revenues 
depend on economic assumptions prepared 
by their Fiscal Analysis Division. About 8 
professionals monitor economic develop- 
ments on a continuing basis and, based on 
their observation and use of 3 or 4 econo- 
metric models, prepare forecasts twice a year 
or more often if necessary. These forecasts 
include forecasts of GNP in current dollars 
of constant purchasing power, of inflation 
as measured by the Consumer Price Index 
and by the GNP deflator, and of unemploy- 
ment. The econometric models they now 
use are those of the major forecasting serv- 
ices: Data Resources Incorporated, Chase 
Econometrics, Wharton Economic Forecast- 
ing Associates and Merrill Lynch Economics. 

The forecasts of GNP in current dollars 
and the components of GNP which are tax- 
able—for example corporate profits and 
wages and salaries—are used by the Tax 
Analysis Division to estimate revenues ac- 
cording to their own equations. Whenever 
possible they also check their results using 
the equations of the Treasury Department. 

The forecasts of unemployment and in- 
flation are used by the Budget Analysis 
Division in preparing the projections of 
outlays. 

CBO's economic forecasts are generally 
similar to the published forecasts of the 
major private forecasters. They have tended 
to share with the private forecasts a pattern 
of over-estimating unemployment and un- 
der-estimating inflation during the past 3 
years of cyclical expansion. This pattern of 
error might not continue—indeed it might 
be reverse—in a period of recession. 

The CBO published forecasts are presented 
as ranges, reflecting the recognition that 
economics is an inexact science. The fore- 
casts of revenues and outlays use the mid- 
points of the ranges for the economic vari- 
ables. It is intended that there be an equal 
likelihood of error on either side of the 
forecasts for either revenues or outlays. 

The attached table compares the estimates 
of budget authority, revenues, outlays, defi- 
cit, and public debt subject to limit in the 
Budget Resolutions for Fiscal Years 1976 
through 1979 with the actual results. The 
estimates in the First Resolution, in some 
instances, diverge from the actual results 
because of policy changes made in subse- 
quent Resolutions. Other special factors also 
influence the comparison between early esti- 
mates and the actual results in a few years. 
In particular, the revenue estimate in the 
First Resolution for FY 1977 did not antici- 
pate the tax cut that was finally incor- 
porated in the Third Resolution amended. 
In FY 1979, the revenue estimate in the 
First Resolution did not reflect a pattern of 
over-withholding of taxes that developed 
last year as a result of the way in which 
the tax cut enacted in 1978 was incorporated 
in the withholding tables. Outlays in FY 1977 
and 1978 were over-estimated in part because 
spending under new or rapidly increased 
programs could not be implemented as fast 
as planned. 
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CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET RESOLUTIONS AND ACTUAL BUDGET TOTALS, FISCAL YEARS 1976-79 


Budget 


Fiscal year authority Revenues 


Fiscal year 1978: 
First resolution 
Second resolution. . 
Actual — 
Overrun/shortfall (~ . —.— 
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First resolution. . 
Second resolution. 
Actual. 
Overrun/shortfall re * 
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Note: The overruns/shortfalls (—) shown in this table are the differences between the actuals 
and the final budget resolution. Actual totals have been adjusted where necessary to agree with 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Finally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this amendment would provide 
funding for veterans’ benefits and serv- 
ices of $22.3 billion in budget authority 
and $21.6 billion in outlays for fiscal year 
1981. The budget authority figure is the 
exact figure that the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia joined with us in voting down 
yesterday afternoon. 

The Budget Committee’s recommen- 
dations for veterans’ programs are gen- 
erous. I emphasized them yesterday. 
They allow a 27-percent growth in fund- 
ing for veterans’ programs. 

The Budget Committee’s recommen- 
dations provide a 13.9-percent cost-of- 
living increase in pension benefits to 
needy, aged veterans; a 10-percent cost- 
of-living increase in GI bill benefits; 
and an 11.8-percent cost-of-living in- 
crease in compensation benefits to dis- 
abled veterans. CBO estimates its 
increase will keep veterans’ compensa- 
tion benefits constant in real terms. We 
have not cut the veterans. Furthermore, 
the Budget Committee’s recommenda- 
tions also provide that other liberaliza- 
tions in veterans’ training and rehabili- 
tation benefits and funding for new 
VA health care facility construction 
projects. 

Mr. President, I must stress the fact 
that the legislative savings assumed in 
the Budget Committee’s recommenda- 
tion for veterans’ programs are not 
harmful. For example, the committee 
assumes that third-party insurers will 
be required to reimburse the VA for 
medical care provided to insured vet- 
erans in VA hospitals. This change only 
requires insurance companies to provide 
the coverage they have contracted to 
provide sort of a truth in contracting 
between the veteran and his company. 
He is paying the premium. He is trying 
to get the coverage which he pays for 
and should receive. Third-party reim- 
bursement would not reduce the total 
funding available for veterans’ health 
care programs. 

Also, the Budget Committee recom- 
mendation assumes reductions in flight 
and correspondence training for vet- 
erans. Studies conducted by GAO and 
CBO indicate that these benefits gen- 
erally do not promote the readjustment 
of veterans to civilian life. For this rea- 
son, the Senate recently passed a bill, 
S. 870, the GI Bill Amendments Act of 
1979, reducing these programs by the 


amount assumed in the Budget Commit- 
tee s recommendation. 

So we are only following the direction 
of Congress and this Senate. 

The Cranston amendment assumes 
various liberalizations in veterans’ pro- 
grams. In times of budget restraint, new 
initiatives must be avoided or held to a 
bare minimum. If inflation is to be 
brought under control, prudent reduc- 
tions in all Federal programs are neces- 
sary—even veterans’ programs. 

But, in the overall, we have proceeded. 
I emphasize in closing that it is an in- 
crease where we have cut general gov- 
ernment by 16 percent. 

I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stewart). The Senator from California. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I will 
take about 2 minutes and then I will be 
glad to yield back the remainder of my 
time so we can get to a vote. 

Let me just say, on the revenue matter, 
that the Budget Committee report on 
page 24, referring to the way it gets its 
figures, speaks of “additional revenue 
collections” of $6.4 billion. These addi- 
tional revenues could be achieved by a 
variety of alternative means, including 
faster collection of tax liabilities due un- 
der current law. 

The Budget Committee never spelled 
out how they would get that $6.4 billion. 

My belief is the $6.6 billion I am as- 
suming could be achieved from the same 
general source within the President’s 
suggestion on revenues and, obviously, 
there is room for a mild point of differ- 
ence in estimating on a matter of that 
magnitude. 

That is the only difference between 
what the Budget Committee states and 
what I am now suggesting regarding 
revenues. 

I would like to point out that if the 
revenue reestimate was approved that I 
have suggested, we would be up to $613.1 
billion in revenues. The House is at 
$613.8 billion; considerably higher than 
my amendment now proposes. Rather 
plainly, a conference between the House 
and the Senate is going to arrive at some 
middle figure higher than the figure I 
am now suggesting. And that will then 
be defended as a reasonable revenue 
estimate by the Budget Committee when 
it comes back with its conference re- 


port. 
Thus, I believe it is clear that there 


the budgetary treatment of various items used for the budget resolutions. 


is room for small differences, and it is 
a very, very small difference that I am 
suggesting here. 

I would like to add that it is my un- 
derstanding that the Budget Commit- 
tee during its markup arrived at an out- 
lay figure of $612.9 billion and then felt 
it needed a revenue figure to match that 
and that is how this precise figure of 
$612.9 billion in the resolution was ar- 
rived at. 

I would like to add one final point re- 
garding my discussion with the Senator 
from Nebraska regarding insurance 
company reimbursements and S. 759. In 
our May 1 committee meeting, the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee did approve 
legislation to facilitate VA reimburse- 
ment from outside the VA in three sit- 
uations where the VA provides health 
care to a veteran: where the veteran is 
covered by no-fault insurance, or work- 
ers’ comp, or where the veteran could 
recover the cost of that health care un- 
der a State or local crime victim com- 
pensation statute. That legislation, 
title III of S. 2534, may yield literally 
scores of millions of dollars in reim- 
bursements and thus reduced Federal 
outlays. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time if the 
Budget Committee is prepared to do like- 
wise. 

Mr. BELLMON. Will the Senator yield 
1 minute? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I think 
it is in order to inform the Senate as 
to what this budget resolution actually 
does in the veterans’ area. We have had 
a lot of talk about what it does not 
d 


0. 

This figure which we have in the 
resolution for the veterans function 
assumes a 13.9 percent cost-of-living ad- 
justment for pension beneficiaries, it as- 
sumes an 11.8 percent cost-of-living ad- 
justment for compensation beneficiaries, 
and a 10 percent cost-of-living adjust- 
ment for veterans using the GI bill. It 
also provides for an extension of the 
GI bill eligibility period and improve- 
ments in rehabilitation programs. More 
than that, it funds new VA construction 
projects which have been recommended 
by the committee. 

The fact is that the tight budget situ- 
ation we face this year requires that we 
carefully scrutinize all programs in order 
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to get the budget in balance. We feel that 

we have been as fair as possible with not 

only the veterans’ function but others as 

well. Mr. President, I strongly urge the 

defeat of the Cranston amendment. 
THE VETERANS’ AFFAIRS BUDGET 


@ Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I support 
Senator CransTon’s amendment to adjust 
the Veterans’ Affairs budget to a level 
adequate to meet the needs of our Ameri- 
can veterans. 

We must balance the Federal budget to 
help curb the raging inflation that pun- 
ishes every American, especially veterans, 
many of whom are on low or fixed in- 
comes. I recognize that some very im- 
portant programs will have to be cut back 
if we are to achieve this goal. But, I 
strongly believe that any proposed cuts 
must be made responsibly and not jeop- 
ardize or eliminate necessary services, or 
unfairly burden any sector of the Ameri- 
can population. 

The Veterans’ Affairs budget has al- 
ready been cut back sharply in the ad- 
ministration’s proposed budget. The Sen- 
ate Budget Committee has proposed even 
deeper cuts in the Veterans’ Affairs budg- 
et. In fact, under the Budget Commit- 
tee’s proposal, many veterans’ benefits 
and services, particularly medical care, 
will suffer severely. This of course means 
that the many veterans who depend on 
these programs will suffer as well. 

Therefore, I support Senator CRANS- 
Ton's amendment to restore $600 million 
in outlays and $800 million in budget au- 
thority in the Veterans’ Affairs budget. 
This is the reasonable level recommended 
by the Veterans’ Committee. 

The budget must be balanced, but not 
at the expense of the American veterans. 
Veterans served this country when this 
country needed them. I cannot justify 
letting the veterans down in the name of 
a balanced budget. I am sure that most 
veterans are willing to accept some cuts, 
but not cuts that threaten the very exist- 
ence of the programs intended to com- 
pensate them for their years of service to 
this country. Let us balance the budget, 
but let us not ask the American veteran 
to bear more than his fair share of the 
burden. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, does 
the Senator yield back the remainder of 
his time? 

Mr. CRANSTON. Yes. I have answered 
the statement of the Senator from Okla- 
homa. I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time, Mr. President. I 
move to table the amendment and I ask 
for the “yeas” and “nays.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion to lay on the table the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California 
(Mr. CRANSTON). The “yeas” and “nays” 
have been ordered and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
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Lonc), and the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. MUSKIE) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. LUGAR), 
and the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
MATHIAS) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Regular order, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
any Senator in the Chamber who has not 
voted who desires to? 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 45, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 100 Leg.] 


YEAS—47 


Garn 
Goldwater 
Hart 


Armstrong 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Boschwitz 
Bumpers 
Byrd, 
Harry F.. Jr. 
Byrd, Robert C. Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
McClure 
Metzenbaum 


NAYS—45 


Glenn 
Hatfield 
Helms 
Javits 
Laxalt 
Leahy 
Levin 
Magnuson 
Matsunaga 
McGovern 
Melcher 
Morgan 
Moynihan 
Nelson Williams 
Pell Zorinsky 


NOT VOTING—#8 


Mathias 
Muskie 


Nunn 
Packwood 
Percy 
Proxmire 
Pryor 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
Young 


Pressler 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stewart 
Stone 
Tsongas 
Warner 
Weicker 


DeConcini 
Durenberger 
Durkin 
Eagleton 
Ford 


Baker Kennedy 
Gravel Long 
Inouye Lugar 


So the motion to lay on the table Mr. 
CRrANSTON’s amendment (No. 1743) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion to table was agreed to. 

Mr. BELLMON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, Sena- 
tor PrEsSLER has the next amendment, 
and I yield to the Senator at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1701 
(Purpose: To reduce the rate of growth of 
spending for international affairs (also 
reducing public debt growth) 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I call 
up amendment No. 1701, and I yield to 
the Senator from Indiana to identify 
himself as a cosponsor. The amendment 
will be noted as the Pressler-Bayh 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
PRESSLER) for himself and Mr. BAYH pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 1701: 

On page 2, line 17, strike out “$687,900,- 
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000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 8687, 
600,000,000"; on line 22, strike out “$612,- 
900,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
8612. 700,000, 000“; and on line 23, strike out 
8687. 200,000,000“ and insert in lieu thereof 
8687. 100,000, 000“. 

On page 3, line 9, strike out 8927, 800. 
000,000" and insert in lieu thereof ‘$927,- 
600,000,000"; on line 10, strike out “$953,- 
800,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$953,500,000,000"; and on line 11, strike out 
“$968,700,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
8968, 400,000,000“ on line 15, strike out 
“$32,700,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$32,500,000,000"; on line 16, strike out 
826,000,000, 000“ and insert in lieu thereof 
825. 700,000,000“ and on line 17, strike out 
“$14,900,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
814.800.000, 000“. 

On page 4, line 18, strike out 823,400,000. 
000“ and insert in lieu thereof “$23,100,000,- 
000"; on line 19, strike out ‘$9,500,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof 89,300, 000, 000; 
and on line 22, strike out ‘$9,700,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof 89,600,000, 000“. 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Indiana and then I 
will proceed with my reasons for this 
amendment. As I have indicated in my 
“Dear Colleague” letter, the amount 
involved, $200 million, is a very small 
cut, but it is an important symbolic 
effort. 

I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I appreciate 
my colleague from South Dakota yield- 
ing. I am glad to associate myself with 
him on this amendment. 

I particularly appreciate his willing- 
ness to let me make a few remarks at 
the beginning of the debate. 

Unfortunately, I am supposed to pre- 
side over two different committees within 
the next 5 minutes and will not be able 
to participate in the debate on this 
amendment. 

But we are going through one of the 
most difficult periods of my experience 
in the Senate where we are having to 
make some tough choices. 

How do we determine whether to fund 
more for veterans, for cancer patients, 
for education of our children, or more to 
help fund agricultural programs? Those 
are very difficult choices. 

Each, in his own judgment, makes the 
choice that he feels best for his con- 
stituency and for his country. 

But it seems to me inexcusable at a 
time of trying to balance the budget to 
find a greater increase in foreign assist- 
ance and foreign aid programs than we 
find as far as certain domestic programs 
are concerned. 

I think the amendment on which I am 
privileged to join with the Senator from 
South Dakota is very modest. I do not 
see how it, in any way, will affect some 
of the meaningful programs which are 
important to the national security of our 
country. I am sure the Senator will enu- 
merate those in his presentation. 

I hope my colleagues give serious at- 
tention to supporting this amendment. 
It seems to me the least we can do to see 
we are not sending more assistance over- 
seas, to help people throughout the world, 
than we are to help our own citizens here 
in the United States. 


I thank my colleague. 


Mr. PRESSLER. I thank the Senator 
from Indiana for his fine statement. 
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Mr. President, this amendment is a 
very modest cut, only a 2.11 percent cut 
below the committee recommendation. 
It does not in any way jeopardize our 
commitments to our good allies, such as 
Israel. It does not endanger our commit- 
ments abroad, except to seek greater effi- 
ciency, and also to send a signal to some 
of our wealthier allies that we expect and 
hope they will begin paying a larger por- 
tion of the burden in terms of general 
international community duties. 

Iam aware that this amendment might 
not be very popular in some quarters of 
the foreign policy establishment. How- 
ever, in visiting with a number of foreign 
policy experts I have found support for 
this amendment. 

I am also aware that an amendment of 
this sort might be misconstrued by some 
people, so at the outset I will say what 
I do not have in mind. 

We cannot line item programs here in 
the budget resolution. As a member of 
the Budget Committee, I am particularly 
and keenly aware of that factor. Thus, 
we are not obliged under the provisions 
of my amendment to specify what the 
Foreign Relations Committee should do 
with specific programs in order to meet 
budget resolution targets. 

Mr. President, I am reminded that I 
am to ask for the “yeas” and “nays” on 
this amendment and I will now do so be- 
fore I proceed further. I ask for the 
“yeas” and “nays” on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The “yeas” and “nays” were ordered. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, our 
colleagues on the Foreign Relations 
Committee will do their best, as always, 
to produce the most appropriate mix of 
programs within budget constraints, so I 
do not propose to tell them what to do. 

Second, I do not propose in this 
amendment to cut out programs. I do 
not want to undercut the Middle East 
peace efforts. I want Israel to remain as 
strong as possible. 

I am a dues paying member in the 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., local United Nations 
Association chapter, and I consider my- 
self very much an internationalist. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate is not in order. The Senator is en- 
titled to be heard. Those who are carry- 
ing on conversations in the Chamber are 
asked to please leave the Chamber. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, this 
amendment is not in any way aimed at 
weakening our commitment abroad. 
Some of our allies, our finest allies, have 
been with us through thick and thin, and 
their economic security warrants the 
best situation we can provide. 

Now, let me indicate what my objec- 
tive is with this amendment. 

My amendment would reduce the 
budget outlay to $9.3 billion, by $200 mil- 
lion, a very small amount. This is only 
2.11 percent below the committee recom- 
mendation. and it still would make avail- 
able $9.3 billion for international affairs. 


This outlay would slow down the rate 
of growth in outlays for this function. 
Fiscal year 1978 spending was $5.9 billion. 
Thus, the rate of increase for this func- 
tion would exceed increases in the cost 
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of living if the President’s request or if 
the committee recommendations were 
adopted. This is nearly a doubling of ex- 
penditures in only 3 years’ time. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
restrain the rate of growth in spending 
for activities in the international affairs 
function. This can be accomplished with- 
out destroying programs. 

The amendment is offered for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First, the Senate and the American 
people are on record as favoring a bal- 
anced budget. 

Second, domestic program reductions 
offered by the President and the Budget 
Committee in some cases exceed the cut 
proposed for international affairs. 

Third, domestic economic problems, 
inflation, high interest rates, excessive 
taxation, and recession require that our 
budget balancing consider domestic 
spending priorities first. 

Fourth, significant administrative effi- 
ciencies can help to achieve the $200 mil- 
lion reduction sought by this amendment. 

Fifth, prosperous U.S. allies can wel! 
afford to assume more of the combined 
aid and defense burden which has been 
borne by the United States. 


This is a bold step, but it is a step to- 
ward genuine sharing, partnership, and 
cooperation among the developed free 
nations of the world. Putting the brakes 
on the growth in U.S. spending for inter- 
national affairs will mean shifting more 
of these obligations to nations which now 
seek the opportunity to demonstrate 
their support for U.S. policies through 
actions and not merely words. Mutual re- 
spect among our allies would be en- 
hanced. 

I will not recite here some of the 
figures which will be presented when my 
amendment to the defense function is 
called up. These figures, however, clearly 
show that the United States spends much 
more on defense than some of our allies 
who have higher per capita GNP. It is 
fair, I believe, to look at the combined 
efforts of ourselves and our allies in 
defense plus security and economic 
assistance to other nations. Our total 
expenditures for peace and prosperity 
are unsurpassed. 

Yesterday, the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. BYRD, JR.) 
referred to the situation that would 
exist if the President’s, or the Budget 
Committee’s, levels were adopted. The 
fact is that even if Senator Byrp’s $9 
billion level had been adopted, we would 
even then have still had a huge increase 
over 1979 expenditures. Quite a few 
Senators voted with him on that—I 
believe 29. 

I refer again to the Middle East 
special security assistance bill, which 
became law last year. Senator CHURCH, 
Senator Javits of the Foreign Relations 
Committee generously agreed to an 
amendment I sponsored, which was 
adopted, that requested a Presidential 
report on consultation with our allies 
to increase their contributions. I have 
been disappointed, very frankly, in the 
Presidents brief report. The report 
is not much more than a letter which 
did not give us any solid quantitative 
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evidence and did not lead us to any 

conclusions about where we stand. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the President’s report 
which is very brief—disappointingly 
brief and ambiguous—be printed in the 
Recorp today. It is invaluable informa- 
tion for those who need to know what 
the administration’s efforts have been 
in this area. I have to give credit to the 
administration for trying, but this report 
indicates that they have not been very 
successful in getting our allies to do 
more. This is a very thin and inadequate 
report of only four pages. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. EFFORTS To ENCOURAGE THIRD COUNTRY 
Arp AND INVESTMENT IN ISRAEL AND EGYPT 
AND THE IMPACT OF ARAB SANCTIONS ON 
THE ECONOMY OF EGYPT 


INTRODUCTION 


Section 7(b) of the Special International 
Security Assistance Act of 1979 (Public Law 
96-35) requires a report to the Congress not 
later than January 31, 1980 concerning: 

(1) the efforts made by the United States 
to consult with other countries in order to 
increase the economic assistance provided 
by other donors to Egypt and Israel and to 
others in the region participating in the 
peace process; and 

(2) the impact on Egypt's economy of Arab 
sanctions against Egypt. 

This report constitutes the report called 
for by section 7(b) of Public Law 96-35. It is 
divided into two main sections, correspond- 
ing to the two matters addressed by that 
statute. 

I. US. Efforts to Encourage Third Country 
Aid and Investment in Israel and Egypt. 


BACKGROUND 


Since the signing of the Treaty of Peace 
on March 26, 1979, we have taken a number 
of steps to encourage other countries to 
maintain or to increase their economic as- 
sistance to and to stimulate private foreign 
investment in Egypt and Israel. 

So far as Israel is concerned, we have con- 
tinued our long standing policy of promot- 
ing political and economic support for Israel 
by other countries. We have encouraged cer- 
tain countries to establish or reestablish dip- 
lomatic relations with Israel along with 
normal trade and commercial ties. This is in 
addition to our wider efforts around the 
world to mobilize political support for the 
peace process. On the economic side, we have 
concentrated our endeavors on ways to help 
Israel deal with its current balance of pay- 
ments problem. To this end, we have, in se- 
lective cases, supported investment in Israel 
by American firms to expand export earnings. 
Israel’s Associate Membership in the Euro- 
pean Community gives Israeli exports cer- 
tain advantages in the European market. 

Such investments provide not only capital 
inflows but also transfer up-to-date tech- 
nology which improves Israel's competitive 
position in world trade. With regard to the 
Arab boycott of Israel, U.S. policy and legis- 
lation have been effective in reducing the 
adverse impact of the boycott. We have 
tried to help Israel's national airline, El Al, 
to obtain new landing rights and thereby ex- 
pand its air routes. 

The magnitude of our bilateral assistance 
program is such that other donor assistance 
to Israel has not been significant in recent 
years, except for the approximately $80 mil- 
lion a year in low-interest, long-term loans 
provided by the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. As Israel's per capita income reached 
$4,100 in 1979, potential aid donors prefer 
to direct their economic assistance to less 
developed countries. 
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Egypt's needs place that country in a 
different situation. With a 1979 per capita 
income of about $400 and facing a wide 
array of economic problems characteristic 
of developing countries in general, Egypt is 
much more dependent upon assistance Irom 
a variety of outside sources. The unexpected 
severity of the sanctions imposed against 
Egypt at the Baghdad Summit made it clear 
that strong efforts would have to be exerted 
to assist Egypt in the light of the cutoff of 
official Arab aid. 

We have taken advantage of appropriate 
opportunities, both bilateral and multilat- 
eral, to encourage continuing and increased 
aid. The Secretary of State raised the matter 
of aid to Egypt with officials of the European 
Economic Community and the President dis- 
cussed it during the Economic Summit held 
at Tokyo last June. At those meetings and, 
even more in our bilateral discussions with 
allied and friendly governments, it became 
evident that the interests of present and 
prospective donors vis-a-vis Egypt and Israel 
vary in the larger Middle Eastern context. 


Each country must consider the degree of 
its dependence upon petroleum resources in 
the region; the size of the export market 
and hopes for its expansion; and, most im- 
portant, its view of the prospects for a com- 
prehensive peace settlement. In some cases, 
these interests are at odds, but the fact that 
the OECD countries have maintained or in- 
creased their assistance programs in Egypt 
is an indication of how widely shared is 
the belief that a peace settlement is es- 
sential. 


THE CONSULTATIVE GROUP FOR EGYPT 


The World Bank's Consultative Group for 
Egypt has been a primary and very effective 
focus of our efforts to date. Like the Egyp- 
tians, we were especially gratified when the 
Group met in Paris on December 19-20, 1979. 
The meeting marked the third time in as 
many years that Egypt's principal donors 
gathered to consult. Attendees included dele- 
gations from the International Finance Cor- 
poration, the African Development Bank, the 
European Economic Community and the 
European Investment Bank, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, the United Nations 
Development Program, and the Development 
Assistance Committee of the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD). 

Participating countries, in addition to the 
United States and Egypt, were: Belgium, 
Canada, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland and the United Kingdom. Aus- 
tria joined the Group for the first time this 
year. Iran and the Arab members (Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, Qatar and the United Arab 
Emirates) did not attend. 


The U.S. delegation drew the attention 
of the Group to our increased level of aid to 
Egypt, specifically the $300 million Peace 
Program package. As has been the practice 
in previous meetings of the Consultative 
Group, contributing countries did not an- 
nounce specific aid commitment levels for 
the coming year. Nevertheless, all of the 
delegations declared their readiness to con- 
tinue supporting Egypt’s development ef- 
forts in future years. Since then, two major 
donors—the IBRD/IDA and Japan—have 
announced increased commitments for the 
current or coming year. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY AID 


The EC has been and remains a substan- 
tial contributor to Egypt’s aid needs. Israel 
is an Associate Member of the Community. 
EC programs in Egypt include both project 
and concessional food aid. We were pleased 
when the EC Commission opened, at mid- 
year, an office in Cairo to oversee its programs 
there and to promote investment in Egypt 
by European companies. The European In- 
vestment Bank has committed loans for the 
Suez Canal widening project, a major thermal 
power plant, and for industrial development 
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projects. EC Community aid has been run- 
ning at the level of $110 million per year and 
Egypt has been and likely will remain the 
largest recipient of the Community's con- 
cessional food assistance program. 


BILATERAL EUROPEAN ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


In addition to aid provided under the 
aegis of the EC, a number of countries have 
significant bilateral programs in Egypt, 
which ranks second among recipients of as- 
sistance from the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. We have made clear our readiness to 
share information and further coordinate 
our programs with the FRG. France has been 
@ major contributor, particularly of food 
aid. An economic and technical assistance 
agreement with Egypt, signed in Cairo last 
October, will provide funds for telecommuni- 
cations and electrical projects. The United 
Kingdom is participating with us in projects 
to rehabilitate sewer systems in Cairo and 
is carrying out several programs in the irri- 
gation sector. Italy, Denmark, Belgium and 


Holland are contributing aid to Egypt this 


year in a variety of fields. 
EFFORTS TO PROMOTE INVESTMENT 


Major efforts were undertaken to promote 
private investment in Egypt and Israel by 
American firms. Business and investment 
promotion activities are handled by the Is- 
rael-U.S. Joint Business Council and the 
Egypt-U.S. Joint Council. 

Ambassador Robert Strauss undertook a 
special responsibility to encourage American 
firms to invest in Egypt and Israel. He led 
three separate delegations of U.S. business- 


men to both countries in April, July, and 


October of last year. Discussions resulting 
from those contacts are continuing between 
a number of American and Egyptian and 
Israeli private and public firms. 

Although no final investment decisions 
have been announced, discussions are cur- 
rently underway in Egypt on ready-made 
clothing projects, a joint venture to assemble 
and install irrigation pumps, and several 
firms are investigating possible housing proj- 
ects. 

After Ambassador Strauss left government 
service, United States Trade Representative 
Ambassador Reubin O’D. Askew agreed to 
take over responsibility for investment pro- 
motion and trade matters. Ambassador As- 
kew will make initial visits to Egypt and 
Israel in February. 

In Egypt, AID and the Overseas Private In- 
vestment Corporation have, or will initiate 
this year, programs to support private sector 
project feasibility studies. These programs 
supplement the efforts of the Egyptian Gen- 
eral Authority for Investments and Free 
Zones to stimulate private investment in the 
country. 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, re- 
cently I returned from the Interparlia- 
mentary Union meeting in Oslo, Norway, 
and while there, I served on the commit- 
tee dealing with refugees. We are all con- 
cerned about refugees, and this amend- 
ment does not reduce our commit- 
ment in that area. What was of in- 
terest to me was that the United States 
bears much of the burden in the in- 
ternational refugee program. We are 
extremely generous in granting per- 
manent resident status and citizenship 
to these individuals. But other countries 
that take refugees, frequently take them 
on a temporary work visa which may 
or may not be renewed as they search 
for a new homeland. Our country is 
made up of native Americans and many 
immigrants, and that is a very positive 
factor. But if one analyzes anv aspect of 
foreign aid—and there are a number of 
different ways of calculating these 
figures—our dollar cost burden is in- 
creasing at a faster rate than elsewhere. 
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Perhaps we could or should require 
specific data on all aid programs of all 
nations, and I shall be offering amend- 
ments later on assistance bills to see if 
we can obtain those kinds of statistics. 
I find it very difficult to get accurate 
figures from the President, the Secretary 
of State, and the Pentagon. 

I recently attended the Ditchley con- 
ference in England, and in my prepara- 
tion I was searching for hard figures, 
and I could not obtain them. We need 
much better figures in this area. These 
better figures would include calculations 
of the actual costs and the actual rela- 
tionship of a country’s wealth to its for- 
eign aid and defense spending efforts. 

It would help to require the adminis- 
tration to provide annually highly de- 
tailed reports on contributions of all the 
donor nations. I would also apply such a 
requirement to the Arab states, to Japan, 
to Europe, to those countries which are 
not now making a contribution similar 
to ours. This should include Communist 
nations, too. 

It would also be of assistance to amend 
the multilateral banks bill and the 
bilateral aid bill to include annual re- 
porting requirements. We need to know 
accurately what our prosperous allies are 
giving, to whom they are giving assist- 

`\ ance, and what the per capita of GNP 
effort is. If this can be done, it will be a 
great step forward in clarifying the ob- 
ligations of donor nations relative to aid 
and defense. 


I do not see this small 2.11 percent cut 
as punitive or harmful in any way. I 
realize that, like the United States, many 
countries are reeling from increasingly 
high inflation rates and deficit budgets. 

I cite an article by Dr. Kenneth Adel- 
man in the March 27, 1980, Washington 
Post, in support of the view that Japan 
should and could find a way to increase 
its combined aid and defense effort. Adel- 
man argues that Japanese feelings about 
increased military spending on their own 
behalf could be compensated for by sub- 
stantial increases in real development as- 
sistance, thus lessening that burden on 
the U.S. taxpayers, or by assuming other 
international responsibilities. Adelman 
says that the current sharing of these 
expenses could be shifted and put more 
of the expense on Japan. This seems only 
equitable in view of the facts that Amer- 
ican Forces are on the frontlines of 
Japanese defense and that Japan cur- 
rently spends only 0.9 percent of GNP on 
defense. 

I would go further to include the Arab 
states, the prosperous European coun- 
tries, and, indeed, even the oil rich coun- 
tries of South America. 

Mr. President, as a member of the 
Budget Committee, I have seen calls for 
the United States to sacrifice domestic 
human needs and to have various cuts in 
our budget that are much greater than 
the cut I am proposing, a 2.11-percent 
cut, which is a very small reduction. In- 
deed, the larger cut that was sought by 
Senator Harry F. BYRD, JR., did not pass, 
and had I been present at that time I cer- 
tainly would have voted for it, although 
that vote would not have made a differ- 
ence. 

Let me conclude my argument for this 
amendment, first of all, by again thank- 
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ing Senator Bayu for his earlier remarks. 
Let me also say that I commend him on 
his concern for fiscal responsibility and 
also his concern for support in terms of 
our international commitments. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two tables be printed in the 
Record. These tables show foreign aid 
and defense expenditures of the United 
States and our more prosperous allies 
and the historical totals of U.S. economic 
and military assistance. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FOREIGN AID AND DEFENSE EXPENDITURES, 1977 
[Amounts in billions of U.S. dollars] 


Total 
foreign aid 
spending 


Total 
defense 
spending 


West Germany 


Norway 
Switzerland 


The following table presents summary and 
detailed information relating to the totality 
of U.S. foreign assistance (economic and 
military) furnished to other nations during 
the period fiscal years 1946-78. It has been 
extracted from information assembled and 
presented by the Agency for International 
Development in the current edition of its 
publication, U.S. Overseas Loans and Grants. 
HISTORICAL UNITED STATES FOREIGN ASSISTANCE * 

Summary for all countries 
Total, Economic and Mili- 

tary Assistance, fiscal 

years 1946-1978. $206, 014, 000, 000 
Total, Other U.S. Loans 

and Grants, fiscal years 

33, 952, 000, 000 


11, 374, 671, 000 


2 251, 340, 671, 000 
Detail by region and country 
(Fiscal years 1946-1978) 
A. Near East and South 
Asia 


8585 
88883885 


3 88383333388338 


S 


835 
8 83533885 


Oe 
8 
o 
S 


Yemen, People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic or 
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Yemen, Arab Republic.. 

Central Treaty Organiza- 
tion (CENTO) 

Near East and South 


85 


8 
538833333383388383838 38388338888 


East Caribbean Regional 
Latin America Regional 4. , 


888888 


532823883388883 


82 
85 


go 90.09 


88 38552832385: 


HE 


Central African Empire 

Chad 

Congo, People’s Republic 
of the 

Djibouti, Democratic Re- 
public of. 


3 3 


8888 


hh 2 
KBB 90 


8 


eo 
88 
Oo -J O 


8885 
FEEFEE 
33333333333323333838 3 8888888 


FED 
38 


TARE 
55888858 


— 


8 
© 


5 


33 


F 
3 8383383333 88 388888883888 88888888 


5 


Sao Tome & Principe 

Senegal 

Seychelles 

Sierra Leone 

Somalia Republic 

South Africa, Republic 
of 

Southern Rhodesia_ 


Bary 88.5 
833388 83835 


32888 


3288888 
4 


— 
vss 


88855 


Portuguese Territories 

Central and West Africa 
Regional 

East Africa Regional 

Southern Africa Re- 


35 
58 


SoBe Seni 8 
38888888858 


8 
S 


2588883885 
38853 
888 38383888838 


383 888 


Papus New Guinea. 
Trust Territory of the Pa- 


882 


H. Interregional 20, 605, 700, 000 

Information as of September 30, 1978. 

1 Basic data (fiscal years 1946-78) taken 
from “U.S. Overseas Loans and Grants and 
Assistance from International Organiza- 
tions,” a publication of the Agency for In- 
ternational Development. See this publica- 
tion for explanation and detail. Summary 
totals may differ slightly due to use of full 
numbers. 

Through September 30, 1978, repayments 
of principal and interest of both economic 
and military loans total $25,278,000. In addi- 
tion, it is estimated that $7,869,000 will be 
repaid on AID loans in fiscal year 1978. 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a U.S. News & World Report 
article describing why there is increasing 
resistance in this country to ever-in- 
creasing foreign aid spending, and tables 
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showing Indochinese refugee resettle- 
ment efforts. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
New STORM GaTHERING OvER U.S. FOREIGN 
Am 


Economic concerns at home and U.S. set- 
backs abroad are stirring up the heaviest op- 
position in years to America's foreign-aid 
programs. 

As a result, fewer and fewer members of 
Congress are willing to defend foreign assist- 
ance or resist a growing effort on Capitol 
Hill to slash aid programs as a step toward 
balancing the federal budget. 

What discourages many lawmakers is that 
instability and anti-American hostility con- 
tinue to flourish around the globe despite 
U.S. foreign-aid expenditures of nearly 195 
billion dollars since World War II. 

Says Representative C. W. Bill Young (R- 
Fla.): “There is a general feeling the world 
is ripping us off. The American people are 
just fed up with the way their foreign-aid 
dollars are being spent.” 

But, argues Representative Paul Findley 
(R-Ni.) “Despite its failures, foreign aid 18 
indispensable for our nation. We have no 
choice. 

The foreign-aid debate is growing at a 
time when wealthy nations are being urged 
as never before to increase their economic 
and military help to countries hard hit by 
spreading hunger and chaos. 

An international commission headed by 
former West German Chancellor Willy 
Brandt said in February that the world faced 
a “somber future“ unless wealthy nations ac- 
cepted drastic trade and aid reforms. Among 
its proposals: Changes that would increase 
aid to developing nations by 50 billion to 
60 billion dollars a year by 1985. 

Secretary of State Cyrus Vance, testifying 
in behalf of the administration’s proposed 
10.5-billion-dollar foreign-aid budget for 
1981, told Congress that a beefed-up aid pro- 
gram is essential if the U.S. is to challenge 
Russia’s bid for influence among so-called 
nonaligned nations of the Third World. “A 
policy which addresses in their own terms 
the genuine needs and priorities of Third 
World nations is a policy which also has the 
effect of helping us compete effectively with 
the Soviets,” Vance said. 

Yet, critics argue that all too often Amer- 
ica’s generosity has been wasted on corrupt, 
repressive and unstable governments. In 
some cases, billions of dollars have gone to 
countries without producing any noticeable 
improvements in global stability, living 
standards or official support for U.S. 
interests. 

Many say that they are particularly dis- 
couraged by the explosion of anti-American 
violence in Iran, which has received some 
1.3 billion dollars in U.S. economic and mili- 
tary aid since 1946. “Iran was a classic ex- 
ample of our foreign aid being made as an 
investment,” says Representative Robert E. 
Bauman (R-Md.). “Then a new government 
overthrew the old, and we wasted all that 
money.” Adds Representative Don Bonker 
(D-Wash.): “Iran, if anything, is a state- 
ment of how not to support a developing 
country. We should have relied more on peo- 
ple-oriented programs. We're going to make 
the same mistake in Saudi Arabia.” 

Afghanistan, it is argued, fell under Com- 
munist rule despite a half-billion dollars in 
U.S. aid since 1946. In Nicaragua, nearly 300 
million dollars in aid bolstered the dictator- 
ship of Anastasio Somoza but failed to make 
the regime more democratic or to prevent its 
ouster by leftist insurgents. 

Disillusioned over failures and feeling 
pressure from taxpayers to curb federal 
spending, Congress since the mid-1970s has 
reflected increasing skepticism of U.S. aid 
priorities. “Closer scrutiny has revealed that 
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many aid programs are not advancing U.S. 
foreign policy and, indeed, are counter-pro- 
ductive to our objectives in some cases,” 
contends Representative Eldon Rudd (R- 
Ariz.) . 

Not only have lawmakers routinely cut 
Carter's administration requests for new 
spending authority, they have insisted on 
greater congressional control over the distri- 
bution of such money. 

Restrictions barring aid to a long and 
growing list of countries—from Turkey to 
Rhodesia—have been tacked on to aid legis- 
lation. The result: The U.S. effort has be- 
come so erratic and inflexible that experts 
are questioning how long foreign aid can 
remain an effective instrument of foreign 
policy. 5 

Special targets of congressional critics are 
international financial institutions such as 
the World Bank, through which billions of 
dollars in U.S. economic aid flows. Financed 
largely by industrialized nations, these or- 
gans make low-interest loans to developing 
nations for roads, dams and other major 
projects. 

Critics contend that multinational lend- 
ing groups too often funnel money to govern- 
ments that are opposed to U.S. interests. For 
this reason, American participation in such 
financing should be reduced, they argue. A 
showdown came last fall when the House 
voted to cut by nearly a third President Car- 
ter’s request for 3.6 billion dollars in multi- 
national aid for 1980. 

Administration officials, contending that 
multilateral programs are an important con- 
duit for U.S. aid, have spent much of the past 
year fighting to kill a House amendment to 
the still pending 1980 foreign-aid bill. The 
rider would bar international lending groups 
from using any U.S. aid for loans to Vietnam, 
Cuba and other countries deemed hostile to 
US. interests. Only after World Bank Presi- 
dent Robert S. McNamara promised to make 
no loans to Vietnam this year did the House 
agree to shelve the restriction, at least for 
now. 

Reflecting Congress's deep division over 
foreign aid: Six months into the fiscal year, 
the lawmakers still have not appropriated 
funds to operate aid programs in 1980. 

Although both houses approved separate 
bills last year, differences were so wide that a 
House-Senate committee set up to draft a 
compromise remained stalemated until 
March. 

However, with overall federal spending for 
the year already exceeding the limits set by 
Congress, the 1980 foreign-aid funding bill is 
still in jeopardy and may never be enacted. 
To do so would require raising the budget 
ceiling—an unlikely prospect in light of the 
President's call for fiscal austerity. Mean- 
while, agencies that administer aid have been 
allowed to continue spending at last year's 
levels. 

The bill hung up in Congress calls for 1980 
aid expenditures of 8.1 billion dollars—about 
14 billion less than the administration 
requested. 

At the projected 1980 level, U.S. foreign aid 
would be 0.3 percent of total national in- 
come, That compares with 0.7 percent in 
1970, and with substantially larger shares of 
income that nations such as Norway, France, 
Canada or Britain devote to foreign aid. 

About half of U.S. assistance is earmarked 
for direct economic aid administered through 
the Agency for International Development 
(AID). Other major foreign-aid expenditures 
include subscriptions to multinational finan- 
cial institutions, military assistance, contri- 
butions to International development orga- 
nizations, the Peace Corps, refugee aid, nar- 
cotics control and Food for Peace, which dis- 
tributes U.S. surplus commodities overseas. 

Although the trend in foreign-aid spending 
has been generally upward since 1946, there 
have been distinct shifts in the objectives of 
aid and the pattern of its distribution. 
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The earliest programs—notably the highly 
successful Marshall Plan—were aimed pri- 
marily at helping war-torn European coun- 
tries rebuild their economies after World War 
II. Most aid went to Western Europe, Japan, 
Taiwan and the Philippines. 

Later, in the Cold War era, emphasis 
turned to mutual. security, with more and 
more money earmarked for military pur- 
poses. As economic aid to Western Europe 
tapered off, new economic and military as- 
sistance flowed into Iran, Turkey, India, 
Pakistan and South Korea. Greece and Yugo- 
Slavia continued to get substantial aid. 

The pattern shifted again in the early 1960s 
with the establishment of more programs 
of direct help to economically weak coun- 
tries in hopes of making them self-sufficient. 
Other programs were set up to aid the war- 
ravaged Middle East and Indo-China. 

In 1973, Congress directed AID to shift 
its effort away from big capital projects and 
to focus on helping to provide for basic hu- 
man needs in the poorest countries—those 
with per capita incomes below $625 a year. 

By 1979, U.S. aid reached 102 countries 
and territories. Of some 13.8 billion dollars 
spent last year, about half was in the form of 
grants, the rest loans. The 1979 figure in- 
cludes an increase of 4.6 billion, mostly mili- 
tary sales credits, provided to Israel and 
Egypt under the Camp David accords. 

For 1981, Carter is asking Co. for an 
aid package that Vance has labeled “austere 
in view of the challenges with which we must 
deal.” It includes 4.9 billion dollars for secu- 
rity assistance, 2 billion for bilateral develop- 
ment assistance, 1.9 billion for international 
financial institutions and 1.6 billion for 
Food for Peace. 

In the wake of Russia's adventurism in 
Afghanistan, Congress is believed ready—de- 
spite the misgivings of many senators and 
House members—to give the administration 
additional funds for security-related aid. As- 
serts a White House aide: “Afghanistan may 
bring home to people that we have been 
scaling down security assistance.” 

Until the administration decided to scrap 
its own proposal, quick approval had been 
predicted for legislation to furnish some 400 
million dollars in economic and military help 
to Pakistan, considered a last line of defense 
against further Soviet adventurism in South- 
west Asia. Pakistani President Zia ul Haq 
reportedly rejected the offer of U.S. help, 
after contemptuously referring to the 
amount as “peanuts.” 
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In February, the House approved, over 
strong opposition, a bill authorizing resump- 
tion of aid to Nicaragua, which was halted 
after the Somoza regime was toppled by 
leftists. Arguing that Nicaragua has become 
“another Cuba.“ conservatives demanded re- 
strictions on any U.S. aid, while the admin- 
istration countered that unrestricted aid was 
needed to help the Nicaraguan people “resist 
social turmoil and possible Communist dom- 
ination.” The measure won Senate approval 
and is awaiting final congressional action. 

Congress also is under pressure this year 
to provide more military aid to other Mid- 
east and Central American nations, and to 
Turkey and Thailand. 


Where will this additional money come 
from? Many senators and House members are 
predicting that budget constraints will re- 
quire Congress to shift funds away from 
long-term economic aid in order to meet 
growing demands for security assistance. Also 
there is a good chance that the President, 
currently revising his 1981 budget, may lower 
his requests for development aid, particu- 
larly to areas not involved in immediate 
crises. 

Looking ahead, AID Administrator Douglas 
J. Bennet sees mounting difficulty in con- 
vincing Congress and the public that foreign 
aid is money well spent. Says Bennet: “We 
will simply have to find a way to accomplish 
more with less.” 
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RESETTLEMENT OF INDOCHINESE REFUGEES 


Total 
resettlements ! 
April 1975 to 


June 30, 1980 Country 


Liechtenstein 
Luxembourg 


Netherlands. 
New Caledonia. 
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pees Republic of China. 
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Daily care 
and main- 
tenance 


Projected 
average 
daily 


Country population 


Malaysia 
Hong ai M 8 


Philippi 
Singapore. 


25888880X 


1 Projected U.S. contribution equals 30 percent. 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, as I 
noted earlier, I am an internationalist 
and I support the need for an effective 
foreign aid effort overall. But during my 
years in the Army and as a student 
abroad I visited over 40 countries and 
had an opportunity to observe firsthand 
some of our aid programs, some of our 
State Department operations, and other 
U.S. foreign efforts. Frequently in these 
programs there is much waste. 

Mr. President, I question some of our 
priorities. We have water projects that 
we are initiating and financing abroad, 
either directly or indirectly, that exceed 
those that we are supporting in our own 
country. I know that some projects in 
our own country are controversial, but 
there are many that are not controver- 
sial that would produce and generate 
electricity and provide irrigation. We 
must demonstrate more care for some 
of the responsibilities that we have in 
this country. 

Mr. President, I know what hard work 
has gone into this budget resolution. 
Senator HoLLINGS and Senator BELLMON 
and others should be commended for 
their skillful leadership. In fact, their 
leadership to this point has been so skill- 
ful that the committee resolution is still 
intact. 

But I do hope my distinguished col- 
leagues will join me in making this very 
modest change; $200 million less for the 
international affairs function will not 
demolish any of the programs contained 
in this function. 

Indeed, most of the cuts can be made 
in the area of overhead and adminis- 
tration of State AID, ICA, and in con- 
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tributions to international organizations 
and banks. 

Mr. President, it may be of some as- 
sistance to include in the Rrecorp some 
information on refugee efforts in recent 
years. The Interparliamentary Union 
Conference which I attended as a Senate 
delegate last month, unanimously 
adopted a resolution urging more efforts 
to deal with the refugee problem. This 
resolution might be used by the ad- 
ministration to get better cooperation 
from our allies to do a better job in 
permanently settling, or making citizens 
of, more refugees. It is not enough that 
most of them simply renew worker per- 
mits—they should naturalize more refu- 
gees as we do. I ask that the IPU reso- 
lution be included in the Recorp, 
along with a Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee report page showing Indochinese 
refugees resettlement efforts by various 
countries. We should note that the 
figures on refugees actually admitted to 
various countries, and permanent re- 
settlement of political refugees, are not 
very reliable. We need to have much 
better information on this score, too. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this material be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PROBLEM OF REFUGEES: ITs JUDICIAL 

AND HUMANITARIAN ASPECTS 
(Draft resolution unanimously adopted by 
the Committee on Parliamentary, Jurid- 
ical and Human Rights Questions) 
The 67th Inter-Parliamentary Conference, 
Greatly concerned at the massive and con- 


tinuous increase in the number of refugees 
and displaced persons throughout the world, 

Noting the phenomena and deploring the 
general spread of actions responsible for 
these massive population movements, such 
as armed conflicts, foreign interventions and 
violations of human rights, 

Alarmed by the serious decline in the pro- 
tection of human rights in many regions of 
the world, 

Deeply moved by the numerous losses of 
human lives and by the physical and spiritual 
tragedies experienced by these uprooted 
populations, 

Stressing the imperative duty of indi- 
viduals and States to ensure respect for the 
fundamental rights of refugees and dis- 
placed persons, and particularly their 
safety, 

Considering that the creation of condi- 
tions for voluntary repatriation is the most 
desirable and effective solution to problems 
of refugees and displaced persons, 

Convinced of the absolute need for con- 
certed action by the whole international 
community to resolve the difficult problems 
of the legal, physical, political and cultural 
protection of these millions of individuals. 

Aware of the burden placed on host coun- 
tries by refugees, 

Recognizing the need for immediate relief 
for those in distress, on land as well as at sea, 

1. Affirms the need for all States to respect 
the fundamental principles of the granting 
of asylum and non-refoulement set out in the 
Declaration on Territorial Asylum adopted by 
the United Nations General Assembly in 1967; 

2. Calis on all countries to comply with all 
resolutions of the United Nations on refugees 
and displaced persons; 

3. Calls on all countries to accede to the 
international conventions on the status of 
refugees, particularly the Geneva Convention 
of 1951, the 1967 Protocol and the regional 
conventions on the right of asylum and the 
status of refugees, and to adopt appropriate 
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domestic legislation which would make it 
possible to observe scrupulously the provi- 
sions contained therein; 

4. Calls on States to support the action of 
the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees, as well as of other humanitarian 
organizations acting at the national and in- 
ternational levels; 

5. Notes with satisfaction the magnitude 
of the efforts made by some countries for 
the temporary or permanent acceptance of 
refugees, as well as the financial contribu- 
tions received, particularly after the inter- 
national meetings held at Arusha, Geneva 
and New York in 1979; 

6. Stresses that the present situation re- 
quires an equitable sharing of obligations 
and burdens among all the parties con- 
cerned: countries of origin, host countries 
and third countries; 

7. Urges all Parliaments to approach their 
respective Governments in order to secure: 

(a) Respect for the elementary rules on 
protection of and assistance to persons in 
distress; 

(b) Increased offers to accept refugees 
and laced persons; 

G reunification of families; 

(d) An appreciable increase in the finan- 
cial contributions to action undertaken by 
the international community, particularly 
the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Re , in those regions where the situa- 
tion of refugees and displaced persons is the 
most tragic; 

(e) The establishment and simplification 
of administrative procedures regarding 
asylum and determination of refugee status; 

(f) Recognition of the right to return to 
achievement of the necessary conditions for 
the voluntary repatriation of refugees and 
displaced persons to their countries and 
places of origin, with the full and effective 
guarantee of their fundamental rights; 

(g) Integration of refugees, on request, in- 
to the social and political life of the host 
country, while preserving their identity and 
cultural heritage; 

(h) Maximum co-operation with efforts to 
provide relief to refugees and displaced per- 
sons; 

8. Solemnly reaffirms the absolute neces- 
sity for all States to respect the fundamental 
principles, treaties, and legal obligations 
governing relations among nations, particu- 
larly the peaceful settlement of disputes, the 
right of peoples to determine their future, 
without foreign interference, and respect for 
fundamental human rights, in order to re- 
duce the causes of the scourge currently 
rs cited more than 11 million human be- 
ngs. 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, this 
resolution concerning refugees was 
unanimously adopted by the Interpar- 
liamentary Union Committee on Parlia- 
mentary, Juridical, and Human Rights 
Questions, of which I was a member in 
Oslo, and I believe that it is a very useful 
document. 

The Senate and the American people 
are on record favoring a balanced 
budget. Domestic program reductions of- 
fered by the President and the Budget 
Committee in some cases exceeded the 
cut proposed for international affairs. 

Certainly we should put care for our 
own elderly and care for education and 
other efforts here at home ahead of for- 
eign assistance. This foreign aid cut 
would not be as great as many cuts we 
are making in our own domestic pro- 
grams. 

Never in our recent history have we 
had such high inflation, such high in- 
terest rates, excessive taxation, and at 
the same time a recession. 
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It is our strongest feeling, after study- 
ing this matter, that significant admin- 
istrative efficiencies can help to alleviate 
the mere $200 million reduction sought 
by the Pressler-Bayh amendment. Also I 
feel that the passage of this amendment 
will send a clear signal to our allies and 
to other prosperous nations in the world 
that we are entering an era when, al- 
though the international financial bur- 
dens of the United States will still be 
borne, we will not continually increase 
our commitment in light of other coun- 
tries failing to increase theirs. 

Thus, I urge my fellow Senators to 
support this amendment and to reduce 
the international affairs budget function 
for fiscal year 1981 by $200 million, or 
2.11 percent, below the level recom- 
mended by the Budget Committee. 

This is a strong step, but it will pro- 
vide a clear reflection of the feeling of 
our people. It will not destroy any 
programs, but it will send a signal both 
to our allies and to those nations in need 
of help that our aid dollars must be spent 
more efficiently and that we expect more 
help in shouldering this burden. 

This merely will put the brakes on the 
growth of U.S. spending for interna- 
tional affairs. It will, hopefully, shift 
more of those obligations to nations 
which now seek the opportunity to dem- 
onstrate their support for U.S. policies 
through actions, and not mere words. 


Mr. President, I wish to assert once 
again that I do not propose to cut funds 
which are designed to create conditions 
of peace in the Middle East. I am well 
aware of the dangers that would result 
if this Nation turned its back on that 
portion of the world. The security of that 
area rests in large part upon the eco- 
nomic stability of nations of that region. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print in the Recorp, a memoran- 
dum prepared by the American-Israel 
Public Affairs Committee dealing with 
the economic needs of Israel. 


There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ISRAELI ECONOMY 


Never in Israel’s troubled history has her 
economy faced such a grave situation. This is 
refiected in an annual inflation rate of 111 
percent in 1979, a deficit in the balance of 
payments in excess of $4 billion last year and 
a $15 billion foreign debt in a country with 
a GNP of only $14 billion (by comparison, 
that is roughly equal to less than three days’ 
GNP for the United States). 

Under a new finance minister, Israel has 
adopted stern austerity measures that in only 
& few months have begun showing promising 
results. These are: 

Substantial reduction in foreign procure- 
ment by the Ministry of Defense; 

A cut in real terms of 6 percent in the 
budgets of nearly all other government min- 
istries for 1981; 

A 6 percent manpower reduction in the 
public sector and a freeze on construction of 
public buildings, schools and hospitals, and 

Interest rates on loans for home mortgages 
and development projects will from now on 
reflect in full the rate of inflation, 1. e., the 
principle owed will increase at the same rate 
as inflation. 

In human terms, this policy means severe 
restrictions across the fabric of Israeli society. 
Unemployment will rise, prices for bread and 
milk and other staples are going up, badly 
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needed school rooms and hospital space will 
not be built, and a growing population will 
face an even greater housing squeeze. 

Already during 1979 the prices of dairy 
products were increased fourfold; public 
transit fares were increased threefold; edible 
oil prices were increased fourfold, and elec- 
tricity prices were increased 2.75 times. 

The price of a U.S. gallon of gasoline in 
Israel is more than $2.50. In order to pay 
for it, the average Israeli has to work 1.2 
hours compared to 10 minutes of work in the 
U.S.A. for the same gallon of gas. Thus it 
is little wonder that since 1974 average gas- 
oline consumption per vehicle has decreased 
by 45 percent, 24 percent of that in 1979 
alone. 

Nevertheless, even these stringent measures 
cannot change overnight or even in one year 
Israel's basic problem —its lopsided balance 
of payments. 

For the first time in Israel’s history, the 
price of imported oil will exceed—by far— 
the cost of defense purchases abroad. The 
oil bill for 1981 is now estimated to be $2.6 
billion, compared to $1.45 billion in 1979 and 
only $665 million the year before that. Part 
of this stems from Israel relinquishing the 
Alma oil fields in the Sinai to Egypt last 
fall. Israel discovered and developed these 
oil flelds entirely on its own. Now these fields 
enable Egypt to become an oil exporting 
nation and greatly improve its own balance 
of payments position. In 1981 alone, Israel 
will be paying Egypt an estimated half bil- 
lion dollars for this oil. 

Israel has an extraordinary large foreign 
debt, largely due to the enormous defense 
burden it has been forced to bear since 
birth. One result is that her debt service to 
the U.S. government in FY 1981 alone will 
be roughly equal to the total Economic Sup- 
port Fund assistance it will receive from the 
United States this year. 

If Israel cannot get the foreign currency 
it needs to finance its deficit, and this will 
be the case if the U.S. aid level for FY 1981 
is limited to the Administration’s present 
proposal, the following consequences could 
follow: 

On the civilian side: 

1. Foreign exchange reserves will dwindle 
to unacceptable levels. This will harm Is- 
rael’s financial standing and ability to bor- 
row in financial markets and could cause 
outfiows of capital from Israel. 

2. The increased risks involved in lending 
to Israel will result in higher interest rates 
for all new borrowing. 

3. A shortage of foreign currency needed 
to finance the import of needed raw mate- 
rials will cause a long period of high unem- 
ployment. 

On the defense side: 

1. Israel will be unable to meet its mili- 
tary import needs as presented in the aid 
request and acknowledged by DOD experts 
and reflected in the recent AID report on 
Israel, 

2. The ability of Israel to proceed with the 
peace process and take new steps in that di- 
rection depends on its confidence in its own 
security. This confidence is undermined, 
however, if Israel is unable to finance the 
defense materials it needs at a time when 
so many of its neighbors are being armed 
at unprecedentedly high levels by com- 
munist and western nations alike. 

Total external debt, 1981 (worldwide), 
$19.15 billion. 

Total external debt, 1981 (U.S. Govt.) , $8.6 
billion; $6.66 billion defense; $1.94 billion 
civilian. 

1981 debt service (worldwide), 
billion. Principle, $1.200 billion. 

1981 debt service (U.S. Govt.) , 6750 million; 
principle, $200 million; $175 million defense; 
$25 million civilian. 

Interest (worldwide), $1.395 billion. 

Interest (U.S. Govt.), $550 million; $507 
million defense; $43 million civilian. 


$2.595 
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Short term debt (worldwide), $.125 billion. 
Short term debt (U.S. Govt.), $0. 
Long and medium term loans (worldwide), 


$1.270 billion. 
Long and medium term loans (US. Govt.), 


$550 million. 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, may I 
ask how much time I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BRADLEY). The Senator has 37 minutes 
and 30 seconds remaining. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I have 
completed my opening statement and 
Senator Bark has made a brief state- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to add Senator Harry F. BYRD JR., as 
a cosponsor of this amendment also. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, as I 
pointed out in my opening statement on 
the resolution, the Budget Committee 
had a tough job and did as well as it 
could possibly do. The President had re- 
quested $10.1 billion in outlays for func- 
tion 150, and we cut it back $600 million. 
So this is $200 million reduction, partly 
from administrative expenses, sounds in- 
nocent, but remember that the $600 mil- 
lion reduction recommended by the com- 
mittee already includes a cut in admin- 
istrative costs of 5 percent or $100 million 
on top of previous reductions from the 
President’s request. The executive branch 
did request enough in administrative 
costs to yield the savings sought by this 
amendment. 

Senator Presster would reduce the 
Budget Committee’s recommendation for 
function 150, international affairs, by 
$200 million. His “Dear Colleague” letter 
on this amendment gives two reasons for 
it. First, he says that his amendment 
would slow down the rate of growth in 
outlays for this function without destroy- 
ing effective programs. Second, he wants 
to shift more of these international ob- 
ligations to our allies. Let me take a few 
minutes to talk about these reasons. 

Mr. President, I think that what we 
should really look into very carefully is 
how this function has grown. What about 
the rate of growth in this function? 

Senator Presster points out that 
the outlays increased from $5.9 billion in 
fiscal 1978 to $9.5 billion in 1981 if the 
Budget Committee’s proposed ceiling is 
fully subscribed to. 

But what are the causes for this 
growth? Was it foreign aid for programs 
such as the World Bank and the Agency 
for International Development? Is that 
what it is? Or is it for other items such 
as military assistance to Israel, promo- 
tion of American exports, and foreign 
military sales? An examination of the 
budget accounts in function 150 shows 
that very little of the growth between 
fiscal 1978 and fiscal 1981 was a result 
of increases in international develop- 
ment programs. So the increases are 
elsewhere. 

Let us look, for example, at refugee 
programs. Tens of thousands of the 
Cubans are landing in one State, Flor- 
ida, right now. About $1 billion may be 
needed already to take care of the Cuban 
refugee problem that we did not contem- 
plate in the Budget Committee markup 
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for this function and for the income se- 
curity function. Before we could con- 
template the Cuban problem, imbibe it 
and take care of it, we find that refugee 
programs have increased from $100 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1978 to more than $500 
million in 1981, with a new problem 
again at our doorstep. We do not know 
yet how much will be requested for the 
Cubans who are fleeing Castro’s dicta- 
torship. 

I am sure the Senator does not want 
to go back to fiscal 1978 levels on refu- 
gee programs. 

What about Public Law 480 food aid? 
It was $800 million in fiscal 1978, but 
next year the budget resolution makes 
room for $1.1 billion. The President and 
many Members would like to see much 
more money for Public Law 480 food aid 
in an effort to raise grain prices a little 
and develop additional American export 
markets. I am sure the Senator from 
South Dakota does not want to roll back 
the increase in Public Law 480 food aid. 

Now, a big chunk of growth comes 
then from the Export-Import Bank. It 
goes to American exporters. We have a 
new initiative for international trade in 
the Federal Government, practically 
mandated by Congress. It was instituted 
by this administration last November 
and provides a new Under Secretary of 
Commerce in charge of international 
trade. He takes over the functions and 
responsibilities that were under the De- 
partments of State and Treasury and 
America’s Special Trade Representative, 
Ambassador Askew. 

We are also trying to strengthen the 
Export-Import Bank in an effort to 
promote American exports and turn 
around this terrible trade deficit. 

For this reason the Export-Import 
Bank is proposing to spend at least $1.3 
billion more in fiscal 1981 than it spent 
in fiscal 1978. I wish we did not have to 
subsidize loan rates for American ex- 
ports, but we are in competition with 
other countries. As long as other coun- 
tries offer 5- or 7-percent loans for their 
products, American exporters will need 
some help from the Federal Govern- 
ment. I am sure the Senator does not 
object to the increase for the Export- 
Import Bank. 

The last big area of growth is security 
assistance. We always think of the na- 
tional defense function when somebody 
mentions national security. But we 


should never forget, Mr. President, that 


the Budget Committee recommendation 
provides $3.1 billion in outlays for inter- 
national security programs. This is 
money which goes to Egypt, Israel, Tur- 
key, Greece, Portugal, the Philippines, 
allies, and friends who provide base fa- 
cilities and help in many ways. 

I wish I had the luxury of just stand- 
ing on the floor and saying that I am for 
Israel and I believe in the United Nations, 
then claim that my cuts would not affect 
them. A Senator can take his own insti- 
tutions and claim to protect them. Others 
will protect different programs. 

This particular category you can see 
that any cut of this size could fall on 
Israel even though it would not be so 
intended. In fiscal 1981 outlays for Egypt 
and Israel are expected to be $1.1 bil- 
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lion more than the amount we provided 
in fiscal 1978. Much of this is associated 
with the peace treaty between Egypt and 
Israel. That is the treaty President Car- 
ter made possible last year. 

Other security programs, such as the 
foreign military sales trust fund and eco- 
nomic aid to Turkey, will cost $500 mil- 
lion more in fiscal 1981 than they did in 
fiscal 1978. I do not believe that too many 
Senators want to cut back on security 
assistance at a time when the Russians 
and the Cubans are popping up every- 
where we look. 

I believe that this accounts then for 
the $3.6 billion increase in outlays be- 
tween fiscal 1978 and our recommenda- 
tion of $9.5 billion for this coming fiscal 
year 1981. 

But let us, Mr. President, take a look 
at the other objective of the amendment, 
that is, the distinguished Senator would 
shift the burden of foreign aid to U.S. 
allies. What are the merits of this argu- 
ment? 

Americans are generous. We have been 
unique in world history in helping to re- 
store the economies of defeated foes like 
Germany and Japan after World War II. 

In 1949 we should never forget, at the 
peak of the Marshall Plan the United 
States spent 2.3 percent of its gross na- 
tional product on foreign aid. Many Eu- 
ropeans remember this with gratitude, 
although some of the youngsters over 
there do not seem to be as aware of it 
today. But many Americans continue to 
believe that we provide a large part of 
our budget and our GNP for interna- 
tional affairs. 

Americans are still generous. Now that 
the Europeans and the Japanese are back 
on their feet, and sometimes racing 
ahead of us, we still provide large 
amounts of money for international af- 
fairs. Of the $9.5 billion in outlays pro- 
vided for in the committee’s recommen- 
dation, $3.8 billion is for development as- 
sistance, Public Law 480 food aid, and 
refugee assistance, and another $3.1 bil- 
lion is for international security pro- 


grams. 

Two things have changed since 1949: 
Spending for international affairs has 
dropped from 2.3 percent of the GNP to 
three-tenths of 1 percent, Mr. President, 
of our gross national product. 

In 1978, the last year the committee 
has complete statistics on, the United 
States provided $5.7 billion for foreign 
assistance, but other countries provided 
$12.3 billion, or twice as much. Twelve 
other countries provided a -greater per- 
centage of their GNP for public foreign 
assistance programs than we did. Of 
course, none of them contributed as much 
as we did to the cost of military pro- 
grams to defend the free world. 

Still I should emphasize the point, 
which should be clear to all, that our 
allies have already picked up much of 
the burden of foreign assistance, and 
they must pick up much more of this 
burden in the future. 

Let me summarize my response to Sen- 
ator PressLer’s objectives: The growth in 
spending in international affairs is justi- 
fied and is not excessive. Our allies have 
already picked up much of the burden 
of foreign assistance. The committee, as 
I pointed out, already recommends a re- 
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duction of $600 million from the Presi- 
dent’s March request of $10.1 billion. The 
Budget Committee’s outlay recommenda- 
tion for fiscal 1981, $9.5 billion, is $400 
million less than the $9.9 billion we be- 
lieve necessary for fiscal 1980. 

Another further point should be em- 
phasized. The President’s request is $10.1 
billion. There is no way for Congress to 
live within the $9.3 billion total proposed 
by this amendment, a reduction from the 
President’s request of $800 million, with- 
out reducing programs such as Public 
Law 480 or the Export-Import Bank, the 
State Department programs or security 
assistance to the Middle East. 

As the table I placed in the Recorp on 
May 5 on page 9854 shows, the Presi- 
dent's proposal for development assist- 
ance, other than Public Law 480 food 
aid and refugee programs, would result 
in only about $300 million in fiscal out- 
lays in fiscal 1981. 

If there were no new appropriations 
for the remaining development programs 
listed in that table, and I am not sug- 
gesting that we should cut them all out 
but I am merely giving an example, then 
the Pressler amendment would still re- 
quire cuts of $500 million elsewhere. 

Where are we going to find $500 mil- 
lion? As I indicated on May 5, the com- 
mittee’s assumption that current lower 
levels will prevail for most nonsecurity 
programs already suggests that some re- 
ductions from the President’s request 
will be necessary in Public Law 480 food 
aid, and in U.S. contributions to inter- 
national organizations. But current law 
levels for these programs are less than 
$200 million below the President’s 
budget. 

To live with the amendment then Con- 
gress would have to go below the fiscal 
1980 level for programs such as Public 
Law 480 food aid or State Department 
and consular services or the Export- 
Import Bank or refugee programs. It 
just cannot come out of the World Bank 
or the Agency for International Develop- 
ment. More popular programs, effective 
programs, Mr. President, must be re- 
duced if we adopt this Pressler amend- 
ment. 

So I would urge and suggest very 
strongly to my colleagues that the 
amendment be rejected. 

I yield to the distinguished Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I will not 
duplicate, but rather adopt the very fine 
and potent argument made by my col- 
league from South Carolina. 

Mr. President, I have personally lived 
with the matter of engendering greater 
contributions by our allies. And I would 
like to address myself to that issue, as 
this represents a very important element 
in Senator Presster’s effort to reduce 
this particular function. 

Might I say, first, to bear out Senator 
Hot.incs’ point that, although Senator 
PRESSLER contends that the cut is de 
minimis, when you analyze the figures, 
you find that it is a very important cut, 
which would result in materially em- 
barrassing a good deal of what we wish 
to accomplish in respect to foreign 
policy. 

And for this reason: Function 150 in- 
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cludes economic, security, and refugee 
assistance; Exim Bank credits and Pub- 
lic Law 480. Over 67 percent of the 1981 
outlays are committed from future year 
authorizations or involve Public Law 480 
or Exim Bank. Only $2.95 billion in 1981 
outlays are associated with assistance 
programs we are presently authorizing, 
and it is these outlays that the Pressler 
amendment would affect. 

When you deduct from that outlay 
figure these elements which the Senator 
and everybody else does not want to see 
cut—that is, economic support for 
Israel, Egypt and, the other indispens- 
able programs—we come up with “dis- 
pensable” outlays figure of about $700 
million. And even that figure would in- 
clude the very modest amount of funds 
which we pay for the U.S. contribution 
to the international financial institu- 
tions and the U.N. 

So when you take out the items which 
are noncuttable and deal with the items 
which might be cuttable, and I stress 
“might be cuttable,” we find that a $200 
million cut begins to look more like 30 
percent, rather than the 2 percent that 
Senator Pressier cites. Therefore, Mr. 
President, it is a material cut. That is 
my basic point. 


I would like to reiterate the figure 
which Senator HoLLINs so properly gave; 
with respect to the level of U.S. assist- 
ance, when compared to that of the other 
donor countries: We are way down on 
the totem pole, No. 14 in percentage of 
gross national product devoted to for- 
eign aid, roughly speaking, about one- 
third of 1 percent of our gross national 
product, as compared with 13 other na- 
tions, many of which can afford it a lot 
less than we and are nevertheless way 
ahead of us. 


Mr. President I would like to deal with 
the major point which I think the Sen- 
ator wished to make—the sending of a 
signal to our allies to share the inter- 
national burden of foreign aid. I would 
like to indicate that in terms of the ulti- 
mate action which we should take, the 
Senator has already had considerable 
success. We wrote into the last foreign aid 
bill section 126, which reads as follows: 

In recognition of the rapidly growing eco- 
nomic strength and ability to contribute to 
international development and security ef- 
forts of other nations, it is the sense of the 
Congress that the President should take all 
appropriate steps to negotiate with those na- 
tions with adequate financial resources to 
provide assistance to increase their contribu- 
tions for development assistance through 
multilateral programs as well as through bi- 
lateral efforts. 


I wish to point out that this has had 
a very considerable effect,/particularly as 
we have reduced our percentage of par- 
ticipation materially in some of the in- 
ternational institutions down to below the 
25 percent level. We have also reduced 
even further our participation in special 
funds, like the Witteveen Fund of the 
International Monetary Fund which was 
especially designed to deal with the in- 
ternational imbalances resulting from 
the OPEC oil price increases. 

Much of this contribution has been 
taken up now by the OPEC countries, 
which without any question should be 
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providing even greater aid. But, in view 
of their own background and in view 
of what they know to be our necessity for 
their cooperation, they have been slower 
than, in my judgment, they ought to be. 

But, after all, the way to bring the 
other donor countries along is by the 
constancy of our action, which has had 
results, and that we would be unwise 
to give them the excuse that: Well, if 
we are opting out, why should they not 
opt out? 

Mr. President, the Senator from South 
Carolina has already made it clear that 
the Budget Committee pared this func- 
tion down to the bone and, indeed, it 
did. The analysis of the figures on each 
particular item clearly demonstrate that. 

But to return again to this matter of 
our allies’ contribution. I have talked 
this over with the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee. I am prepared 
to give the mover of the amendment 
assurances that we propose to include 
in the foreign assistance bill, which we 
are presently marking up, or we will 
consider very closely a floor amendment 
by Senator Presster an instruction to 
the President to provide us a detailed 
annual report on what our allies are do- 
ing with respect to their contributions 
for foreign aid and other official assist- 
ance. 

That would include, by the way, refu- 
gee assistance. This is a logical exten- 
sion, I reiterate, to section 126, which 
Senator Presster, himself, was the 
author of and to which I have referred. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that in 
terms of a result—and, of course, this 
will apply to the OPEC countries as 
well—the approach I have outlined is 
the promising course to pursue. 


But I think, Mr. President, we would 
be cutting off our nose to spite our face 
if, having gone through this same debate 
in respect of a very major cut two days 
ago, which would have literally disman- 
tled this program, and which the Senate 
sided with us, we would turn around and 
make this small cut. I think we would 
be very unwise to go for this allegedly 
small cut but which, when you apply 
it to the items which are cuttable“ you 
will find it is really a 25 or 30 percent cut. 
We would just nullify with one hand 
what we are trying to do with the other. 


So I hope very much, without in any 
way challenging the good faith or the 
desire to be constructive by the Senator 
from South Dakota, and pointing out 
what I have already said respecting his 
previous amendment and our purpose 
to extend it further, that the Senate will 
reject this particular amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, I fully understand the 
purpose of the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota. 
I can understand why he feels that the 
foreign aid function is one where, per- 
haps, some savings are possible . 

I would like to say to the Senator, 
though, that on the Budget Committee 
there are many who felt as he does that 
this function can be cut. In all candor, 
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it was very carefully examined for the 
opportunity to make cuts. 

I think he will find that we have been 
highly responsible in the provision we 
have made for this function, and that 
the savings he wants have already been 
taken into account so far as is realisti- 
cally possible. 

When we look back at what has hap- 
pened in the last year, we will find that 
the destabilizing effect of the cut-off of 
exports of oil from Iran was probably 
the biggest single element that con- 
tributed to the discomfiture of the free 
world. We have seen oil prices more than 
double in the last 12 months. I believe 
it makes us realize that maintaining a 
stable world is certainly our objective 
and it is certainly worth some invest- 
ment, both of our time and of our wealth. 

When we talk about stability, we cer- 
tainly have to take into account the need 
for stability in the Middle East. The 
free world gets about 70 percent of its 
oil from that Persian Gulf area. I think 
anyone who is realistic will realize we 
simply cannot fight a war over there and 
expect to produce oil in the same area at 
the same time no matter how much mili- 
tary capability we have. There is sim- 
ply no way that an oil field can operate 
at the time a war is going on. 

So if we are going to have access to 
that oil we simply must do all we can 
to maintain the peace of the area. The 
economic health of the entire indus- 
trialized world depends on that oil. 

These funds, when you get right down 
to the nub of it, are largely dedicated to 
trying to keep peace in the Middle East, 
and we have a selfish reason, of course— 
there are more noble reasons—and the 
basic selfish reason is that we need the 
oil and they need our help so they can 
deal with the problems they have and 
keep the area stable. 

The Senator from South Dakota, as 
is the Senator from Oklahoma, is a farm 
State Senator. Sometimes we overlook 
the fact that the greatest market now 
for U.S. farm products is in the so-called 
LDC, the developing countries, where we 
now market more of our cotton, wheat, 
feedgrains, and soybeans than we do 
anyplace else in the world. This may be 
a surprise to some Members of the Sen- 
ate, but the greatest market now for 
American farm commodities is not Ja- 
pan, not Russia, not western Europe, but 
our greatest market is in the less de- 
veloped countries. 

Much of these funds go to the LDC’s, 
and we are finding out that we get a rich 
payout on these funds in two ways. First 
of all, these funds help to reduce ten- 
sions in those countries and contribute 
to the stability of those governments, 
and, second, as the economies improve, 
the first desire of the people, of the citi- 
zens, of those countries is for better diets 
and for better living conditions. That 
results in much greater sales of U.S. 
products and more jobs for U.S. citizens. 

So here, Mr. President, we have what 
I think is an ideal opportunity. We help 
others and at the same time we help 
ourselves. I feel that this is one of the 
best investments we can make of the 
U.S. tax dollars both for the near term 
and for the long term. 
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I would say again, we have already 
been very—I almost want to say harsh 
with this function—that is almost too 
stern a word—we have already taken out 
all the excess funds that were there. 
There is simply no room for a cut such 
as that recommended by the Senator 
from South Dakota. The cut he recom- 
mends would do enormous harm not only 
to those who benefit from these pro- 
grams but to our country as well. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator yield 
for a comment on something he just 
said? 

Mr. BELLMON. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I hope Members will pay 
strict attention to the point which I am 
about to mention in this debate. The 
Senator pointed out that our principal 
customers now in exports are the devel- 
oping countries, among which are the 
truly developing countries, the really 
poor countries. This is an extraordi- 
narily new economic fact which we are 
finding it hard to realize. Forty percent 
of our exports now go to those countries. 
They are our biggest customers. What 
we should do is to be out there building 
them up. There is plenty of room for us, 
for Japan, Germany, and everybody else 
if we ever built them up to remotely 
what they ought to be. 

I really think this is one of the real 
new keys to the foreign policy of the 
United States. 

Mr. BELLMON. I thank my friend 
from New York. He is exactly right. 
There were those who opposed foreign 
aid initially because they felt it would 
help these developing countries produce 
their own foods and that we would lose 
markets. The exact opposite is true. As 
they develop, our opportunities for sales 
grow and both sides benefit. 

Mr. President, I yield 1 minute to the 
distinguished majority leader. 


NOMINATION OF EDMUND S. 
MUSKIE 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that at the 
hour of 3:30 p.m. today the Senate go 
into executive session for not to exceed 
15 minutes, 5 minutes to be under the 
control of Mr. Heims, 5 minutes under 
the control of Mr. CRUnck, and 5 min- 
utes under the control of Mr. Javits, on 
the nomination of Mr. Muskie. Immedi- 
ately upon the disposition of the vote 
the Senate will return to legislative ses- 
sion, following the motion to reconsider 
and the motion to table, and then noti- 
fying the President, but over all not to 
exceed 15 minutes. 

Mr. STEVENS. Reserving the right to 
object and I shall not object, we have 
cleared this with the Senator from 
New York and the minority leader. This 
does apply to waiving some of the rules 
with regard to nominations. Under the 
circumstances, I have no objection. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished acting Re- 
publican leader. 

I ask unanimous consent that all Sen- 
ators may have until the close of busi- 
ness today to insert their statements as 
in executive session on the nomination. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I forgot a moment 
ago to express my thanks to the distin- 
guished minority leader for his assist- 
ance in clearing the nomination of Mr. 
Musk for action by the Senate today. 
I inadvertently overlooked that, so I ex- 
press my thanks to him now. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be in order now, as in execu- 
tive session, to order the yeas and nays 
on the nomination of Mr. MUSKIE. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
for yielding. 


FIRST CONCURRENT BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the first concurrent budget 
resolution. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I sum- 
marize briefly by answering some of the 
points which have been raised. 

I commend the Senator from New York 
for his fine work in the area of interna- 
tional relations. We junior Members of 
the Senate look to no other Senator in 
the area of foreign relations with greater 
respect than the Senator from New York. 

Let me also thank him for his work on 
an amendment which I sponsored last 
year and which he supported. The 
amendment asked the President to ask 
the other nations to help out more with 
some of the international problems which 
affect us all. Indeed, I previously men- 
tioned that I was not fully satisfied with 
the administration’s report. I felt that 
a formal letter or request should be sent 
to the various nations. We attached that 
amendment not only to the Middle East 
agreement, which I strongly support, 
but also to one other bill last year. The 
report from the State Department and 
the President was too brief. The admin- 
istration has let it be known that it urges 
other countries to help out, but there is 
very little evidence to support such a 
claim in the report. 

I thank the Senator from New York 
for his generous offer, and we shall pur- 
sue it, irrespective of the fate of this 
amendment. We must try to get more 
specific figures on what countries are 
really doing in this area. 

One frustration I had in getting pre- 
pared to go to the recent Interparliamen- 
tary Union meeting was to get some re- 
liable concrete figures on others’ assist- 
ance levels and permanent residency or 
naturalization policies concerning refu- 
gees and migrant workers. 

That is what I want from the White 
House. I should think that this informa- 
tion would be readily available. We must 
begin telling our people more accurately 
what is going on in foreign aid. 
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The incoming chairman of our Com- 
mittee on the Budget made some excel- 
lent remarks, but I should like to point 
out in partial response that foreign aid 
spending in 1980 is 29 percent above the 
level of 1979. That is an amazing in- 
crease compared to what we have been 
doing in some of our domestic programs. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
York said we have a responsibility to 
build up the lesser developed countries 
and we do. I have worked in less devel- 
oped countries. But I have observed that, 
too often, our aid goes to the top 5 per- 
cent of the people in those countries and 
the United States frequently gets no 
credit from the general population for it. 

My amendment certainly does not ad- 
vocate cutting off any programs. It does 
not even advocate any substantial re- 
duction in any of them. We can help less 
developed countries better with a more 
effective foreign air program, one that is 
more multilateral in nature. 

Indeed, this reduction would be a 
signal to the State Department, to AID, 
to the various international banks, and 
to others to begin using that money for 
more developmental type purposes and 
not merely charity for the top leadership 
of the recipient countries. The top 5 per- 
cent of the people in some of those coun- 
tries are making a smaller contribution 
financially to their own country than are 
middle class taxpayers in the United 
States. 

It was mentioned, perhaps because I 
am a representative of a farm State and 
and advocate of Public Law 480, that this 
amendment might mean a reduction in 
grain prices. I do not believe it will. Re- 
ductions can be made in administrative 
overhead costs. But it always intrigues 
me that when the price of grain drops, 
even as much as a 50 percent drop, we 
seem to be delivering only the same num- 
ber of Public Law 480 bushels. Is the 
surplus money then used in other por- 
tions of the foreign aid programs? Our 
farmers are certainly not getting paid 
the kind of per-bushel payment antici- 
pated in many of these programs. That 
is a point of great curiosity to me. 

I am a strong supporter of the Public 
Law 480 program and will remain so. 
The distinguished chairman of the 
Budget Committee went through his 
various points and asked, do we want 
to reduce this, do we want to reduce 
that? Indeed, none of these programs 
would have to be reduced in a major 
way. We have calculated this reduction 
to achieve greater administrative effi- 
ciency. It is a very small, 2.11-percent 
reduction. 

To conclude my response, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I again commend my friend, the 
distinguished Senator from New York. 
My staff and his staff have talked re- 
cently to find a way to obtain more 
specific indication from the President 
as to what other nations are doing. I 
believe strongly that we must bring this 
matter to a vote to express the will of 
the Senate in this important area. I 
think we need to make this reduction, to 
send this signal to our allies and the 
world. We need also to send it to some of 
our own agencies and to the White 
House. 

I say we need to pass this amendment 
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to send a signal to the President that 
his requested increase is too large—let 
me remind the Senate, it was a 29-per- 
cent increase in 1980 over 1979. What 
domestic program of ours can claim a 
29-percent increase? We are asking the 
elderly to cut back, we are asking edu- 
cation to cut back. We have not fully 
funded maintenance costs at many of 
our military installations. I recently 
visited one of our Air Force bases and 
found the conditions, in terms of equip- 
ment and housing, in a deplorable state. 

I yield back my time unless somebody 
wishes to use a portion of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Does the Senator 
from New York want time? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes, 1 minute, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the signal, 
unhappily, will not be the right signal, 
because our allies are just waiting for 
that kind of signal in order to cut back 
their own aid program. We shall be 
whistling in a graveyard on that basis, 
in terms of getting any more out of them. 
The Budget Committee has been over 
this with a fine-tooth comb and they 
were certainly out there to cut, not in- 
crease this function. I need not remind 
the Senate, that after all, the incoming 
chairman of this committee himself was 
the most desirous of cutting to allow the 
maximum room for defense. 

The important point is that the signal 
will not be the right one. I believe that 
the best signal in terms of getting more 
out of our allies which, is to follow the 
course already pledged to him by Senator 
CRHUnck and myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. Grave), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), and the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
MUSKIE) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER) is 
necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Her- 
LIN). Are there any other Senators desir- 
ing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 48, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 101 Leg.] 


Randolph 


Zorinsky 
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Matsunaga 
Metzenbaum 
Mo 


Packwood 
Pell 

Percy 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 


Schmitt 
Stafford 
Stevenson 
Tower 
Tsongas 

Magnuson Weicker 

Mathias Williams 
NOT VOTING—4 


Baker Kennedy 
Gravel Muskie 


So the amendment of the Senator 
from South Dakota (No. 1701) was 
rejected. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BELLMON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

(The following occurred later: ) 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my “no” vote 
on the Pressler amendment be changed 
to “aye.” It will not change the outcome. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, what vote is that? 

Mr. STONE. On the Pressler amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. It does not 
change the outcome. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, was 
that vote 49 to 47? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote 
was 47 yeas, 49 nays. This will make it 
48 yeas, 48 nays. The measure will still 
be defeated. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The above tally has been changed to 
reflect the foregoing order.) 

AMENDMENT NO. 1702 
(Purpose: To gradually reduce budget au- 
thority and outlays for United States 

NATO base operating support costs (also 

reducing public debt growth) ) 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I call 
up amendment 1702 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 


The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
PRESSLER) proposes an amendment num- 
bered 1702. 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, line 17, strike out “$687,900,- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 8687. 
600,000,000"; on line 18, strike out “$759,300,- 
000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$758,700,000,000”; and on line 19, strike out 
“$831,500,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
8830, 300,000,000“; on line 22, strike out 
“$612,900,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
6612, 700,000,000“; on line 23, strike out 
“$687,200,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$686,600,000,000”; and on line 24, strike out 


Huddleston 
Inouye 
. Jackson 
Javits 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Leahy 
Levin 
Lugar 
Domenici 
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“$753,500,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$752 ,400,000,000”. 

On page 3, line 9, strike out “$927,800,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$927,600,- 
000,000”; on line 10, strike out “$953,800,- 
000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
953,000,000, 000“; and on line 11, strike out 
8968, 700, 000,000 and insert in lieu thereof 
“$966,800,000,000"; on line 15, strike out 
“$32,700,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
„832,500, 000,000“ on line 16, strike out 
„826,000,000, 000“ and insert in lieu thereof 
“$25,200,000,000"; and on line 17, strike out 
“$14,900,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
813,000,000, 000“. 

On page 4, line 6, strike out 8178. 400. 
000,000” and insert in leu thereof “$173,- 
100,000,000"; on line 7, strike out 
“$155,700,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
155,500,000, 000; and on line 10, strike out 
“$204,500,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
$203,900,000,000"; on line 11, strike out 
“$183,100,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“%182,500,000,000"; on line 14, strike out 
“$233,900,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$232,700,000,000"; and on line 15, strike out 
“$208,600,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$207,500,000,000". 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I have 
long been concerned with the fact that 
the United States is bearing a much 
greater burden than some of our NATO 
allies and the Japanese in the world 
security community. I have observed that 
some of these nations are almost equally 
prosperous in some cases and by some 
quantitative measure more prosperous 
than the United States. 

It seems that the United States is pro- 
viding a security blanket for our friends 
in NATO and the Japanese. We do have 
great responsibilities, and we will meet 
those responsibilities. But increasingly, 
the question is being asked, should the 
United States do so much of this alone? 

I recently had the privilege of visiting 
our NATO base in Iceland, where we bear 
almost 100 percent of the cost of that 
installation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let us 
have order. 

The Chair is having difficulty listening 
to the Senator. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I do not 
see my amendment or my efforts in any 
way as punitive, nor in any way weaken- 
ing our defense, but rather as a signal to 
our allies in Europe and Japan and else- 
where that the U.S. taxpayers are becom- 
ing increasingly concerned about the 
level at which we are spending. 

Indeed, in 1977 Japan’s expenditure 
for defense per citizen was $54; in 1978 
it was $74. France spent $254 per person 
in 1977 and $325 in 1978. West Germany 
spent $271 and $337. Great Britain spent 
$214 and $239 per person in those years. 
But the United States spent $480 per per- 
son in 1977 and $517 per person in 1978. 

In other words, our taxpayers are being 
asked, and have done so willingly, to con- 
tribute to defense programs throughout 
the world to protect other countries that 
are beginning to exceed our own pros- 
perity. This is causing us to reassess our 
priorities. 

The last amendment that I offered, 
relating to a reduction in foreign aid, 
failed on a tie vote, and would have 
passed but for a few changes in votes 
before final tally. It could have well 
gone the other way. 

I do think that vote and the amend- 
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ment at hand should be a clear signal to 
our allies and to the President and to 
the State Department and to our Defense 
Department that we should be more ag- 
gressive in asking some of our allies and 
Japan for help in defending world peace 
and prosperity. 

I cite an article by Kenneth L. Adel- 
man in the March 27, 1980, Washington 
Post in support of the view that Japan 
should and could find a way to increase 
its combined aid and defense effort. 
Adelman argues that Japanese reluc- 
tance about increased military spending 
on their own behalf could be compen- 
sated for by substantial increases in real 
development assistance, thus lessening 
that burden on U.S. taxpayers, and/or 
by assuming more of the $1.2 billion 
spent annually on the maintenance of 
U.S. forces stationed in Japan. Adelman 
says that the current sharing of these 
expenses could be shifted to put more of 
the expense on Japan. This seems only 
Yair in view of the facts that those 
American forces are on the frontlines of 
Japanese defense and that Japan cur- 
rently spends only 0.9 percent of GNP on 
defense. 

The United States spends over 5 per- 
cent of its GNP on defense, and this 
share of GNP is not going to change even 
with some substantial increases in fiscal 
year 1981 over the President’s budget re- 
quest. According to Defense Secretary 
Harold Brown, however, our European 
allies’ defense spending averages about 
3.5 percent of GNP. They have been im- 
proving their efforts in recent years, but 
they still have a way to go to reach an 
equitable level of burden-sharing. Sec- 
retary Brown, in his February 27, 1980, 
testimony to the Budget Committee 
stated the following facts: First, DOD 
calculations of combined NATO defense 
spending in 1979 reached $213 billion; 
second, the U.S. share of this spending 
was $118 billion, or about 55 percent. 

The question is being asked why the 
United States should sacrifice domestic 
human needs, and some of our own de- 
fense needs, while the percentage of 
GNP spent on combined defense and 
foreign development and security assist- 
ance by our allies is so much lower than 
our combined effort as a percentage of 
GNP, or on a per capita basis? 

Last summer during Senate considera- 
tion of the Middle East peace special se- 
curity assistance package for Israel and 
Egypt, which I supported, I offered an 
amendment, which was adopted and has 
been described earlier this afternoon, to 
ask the President to negotiate with our 
prosperous allies to increase their de- 
velopment assistance efforts in the 
Middle East. I was very disappointed to 
receive only a sketchy response from the 
administration when I checked to see 
what steps had been implemented under 
this amendment. 

I had thought that in response to the 
clear mandate by Congress the President 
would have sent letters or consulted in 
a major productive way with the various 
other nations that are as prosperous or 
more so than ourselves. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
table from the July 1979 GAO report to 
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Congress on NATO’s defense program. 
This table shows the Department of De- 
fense analysis of the cost of U.S. com- 
mitments to NATO in fiscal year 1979 
budget. 


There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The cost of NATO commitments in the fiscal 

year 1979 budget 
[costs $ billions] 

A. Forces committed to NATO. Includes 
general purpose forces and support 
elements forward-deployed in Europe 
and general purpose forces that are 
ready to rapidly deploy to counter 
Soviet aggression—currently planned 
for the European theater crises. The 
latter are mainly based in the US. 
and in general would be withheld 
from deployment to contingencies 
elsewhere 

B. Multipurpose forces. Includes gen- 
eral purpose forces that would be 
used in a NATO conflict, based upon 
current Defense Department plan- 
ning, but could be available for con- 
flicts in other areas; Strategic Re- 
serves, Strategic Forces, Intelligence 

Communication ac- 


C. Forces for other contingencies. In- 
cludes the remaining general purpose 
forces, which are mainly forward-de- 
ployed in other regions of the world 
to meet the needs of other contingen- 
cies. These forces would all be in- 
volved in the general conflict with the 
USSR which would accompany the 
outbreak of hostilities in Europe— 
they could be redeployed to Europe 
or may engage the USSR in some 

11.1 


Source.—Department of Defense. Assistant 
Secretary (Program Analysis and Evalua- 
tion). 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, the 
distinguished former Under Secretary 
of State, George Ball, spoke in London 
on March 17 of this year on the need for 
U.S. allies to spend more on defense. He 
suggested that Japan should build two 
aircraft carriers for the United States 
at their expense. 

In May 1978, the NATO Defense 
Ministers agreed on a long-range NATO 
defense improvement plan. The plan in- 
cluded a commitment by all partners to 
substantial increases in defense spend- 
ing. It should be noted, however, that in 
1970 that same group adopted a long- 
range plan of improvement for the 1970’s 
and many of the points in that 1970 plan 
are repeated in the 1978 NATO Defense 
Ministers’ promises. We are getting no- 
where while Warsaw Pact forces have 
been greatly enhanced in the past decade. 

In 1982 cruise missiles will be deployed 
in the European theater. In the mean- 
time, all NATO partners need to do more 
in the area of defense spending—and the 
same applies to Japan. 

The marks I suggest would require 
other NATO partners to absorb more of 
the cost of operating and supporting U.S. 
bases in their countries. We would con- 
tinue to supply the necessary fuel for Air 
Force and Army operations, but our 
allies can well afford to pay the cost of 
certain items and operating support ex- 
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penses. We would continue to pay most 
of the U.S. bases’ operating expenses. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
decrease the U.S. share of U.S. base 
operating support costs in Japan and the 
European NATO nations. You will note 
on page 49 of the committee report that 
the Budget Committee endorses the 
principle that our prosperous NATO and 
Japanese allies should assume more of 
our base operating support costs in their 
countries. The amendment would have 
Japan and our NATO partners absorb 
more of these costs. 

Mr. President, I was present in the 
Budget Committee and I offered, along 
with Senator RIEGLE, that language to 
put into the Budget Committee’s report 
to serve notice, to send a signal to some 
of our prosperous allies that we would 
like them, very frankly and bluntly, to 
pay more of the share. 

I noted strong allied support for higher 
defense efforts by U.S. allies while at- 
tending the 80-nation Interparliamen- 
tary Union meeting in Oslo, Norway, and 
the Ditchley Foundation’s annual Legis- 
lators’ Conference on NATO's future held 
at Ditchley Park, England, during the 
Senate’s Easter recess. Administration 
bilateral consultations with the allies 
should be able to produce revised status- 
of-forces agreements on this change for 
the following reasons: 

First. The allies have not been as sup- 
portive of U.S. policy toward the Soviet 
Union and Iran as we would like. Yet, 
there are indications that they are seek- 
ing ways to support us through other 
suitable actions, and not mere rhetoric, 
which do not compromise their respective 
definitions of their own national inter- 
ests. This amendment would make avail- 
able to them an affordable and signifi- 
cantly useful demonstration of allied 
unity and resolve vis-a-vis Soviet im- 
perialism, the Iranian violation of in- 
ternational law, and the clear need to 
strengthen allied defense efforts. 

Second. U.S. defense spending as a 
percentage of GNP is now about 5 per- 
cent, greatly exceeding Japan, less than 
0.9 percent and the NATO average of 3.5 
percent of GNP. Yet GNP per capita of 
several of these countries approximates 
or even exceeds U.S. GNP per capita. 
Thus, they can afford to commit larger 
amounts to mutual defense efforts which 
protect their interests as much as our 
own. 


Third. The Budget Committee recom- 
mendation provides for an increase in 
national defense of $38 billion over actual 
fiscal year 1979 spending and $21.7 billion 
over estimated fiscal year 1980 spending. 
The increase from fiscal year 1980 to the 
fiscal year 1981 recommended level is 5.7 
percent in real growth terms, exceeding 
the 5 percent real growth target com- 
mitment made last year by many Sen- 
ators, including me. It also far exceeds 
the now unrealistically low 1977 NATO 
allies commitment to a 3 percent real 
growth. 


And even that 3 percent real growth 
level is not being met. Indeed, I have 
learned that less than a 1.4 percent real 
growth increase in defense spending by 
our NATO allies is being met, and I 
clearly think we should send a vivid mes- 
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sage that we are not satisfied with that 
effort on the part of our prosperous allies 
both in NATO and Japan and elsewhere 
in the world. 

Thus, my proposed reduction of $200 
million would still have leave a defense 
outlay of $155.5 billion, real growth of 
over 5 percent, and nominal growth of 
over 16 percent. 

Fourth. Adoption of the amendment 
would establish a specific U.S. target 
for the allies which could make it easier 
for their national leaders to persuade 
their respective publics that the 3 per- 
cent NATO defense real growth commit- 
ment must be met or exceeded. 

My preference would be to transfer 
the $200 million from Japan and NATO 
base operating support costs to other 
operations and maintenance needs 
within the defense budget, rather than 
reduce the functional total by that 
amount. However, Senate floor proce- 
dure on the Budget Resolution will not 
permit such an intra-functional trans- 
fer. I would prefer to see even more than 
an additional $200 million go into the 
reduction of the huge backlog of base 
maintenance and repair needs at U.S. 
Air Force and other military installa- 
tions within the United States. 

The condition of many of our bases 
here at home will reach slipshod pro- 
portions if a significant infusion of 
maintenance and repair funds is not 
made during the next fiscal year and 
following years. Our allies can afford to 
absorb $200 million more in base op- 
erating support costs in fiscal year 1981, 
and progressively more in future years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
editorial on military pay from the 
March 21, 1980, Rapid City (S. Dak.) 
Journal. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

MILITARY SHOULD BE ADEQUATELY 
COMPENSATED 

The budget-balancing exercise the Carter 
administration is going through may well 
add to the most pressing problem the armed 
services face—retaining experienced per- 
sonnel. 

The original 1981 budget proposal didn’t 
contain adequate funding for military per- 
sonnel, operations and maintenance costs. 
Those funds could be further trimmed as 
the Defense Department's contribution to 
austerity. 

None of the branches of the armed forces 
is retaining more than six out of ten of its 
personnel after their second term of service. 
The declining re-enlistment rates among 
non-commissioned officers have resulted in 
a shortfall of about 74,000 people affecting 
every branch of the service, particularly the 
Army. 

Cost of this attrition is enormous. It may 
take 10 years and as much as $150,000 to 
train a replacement for an aviation me- 
chanic on a B52 bomber at Ellsworth Air 
Force Base. 

The reason the all-volunteer force con- 
cept is not working, both in terms of attract- 
ing new recruits and retaining them, is an 
unwillingness on the part of the govern- 
ment to pay them enough. Pay for military 
jobs has been held down by linkage to more 
popular civilian civil service jobs and by 
anti-inflationary pay caps. 

Over the past seven years, the purchasing 
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power for all military personnel declined an 
average of more than 14 percent with some 
grades slipping almost 25 percent behind the 
rate of inflation. The average compensation 
for an enlisted man is currently $9,900 a 
year which is below the government-defined 
“lower” standard of living level for a family 
of four. At least 100,000 and possibly as 
many as 275,000 military families may be 
eligible for public welfare assistance such as 
food stamps. 

Military pay scales never have equaled 
those of private industry. But lower PX and 
commissary prices, housing allowances and 
free health care supplemented cash income. 
However, some of these perquisites now have 
been reduced or eliminated and the value of 
others eroded by inflation. 

The Senate has addressed the retention 
problem in a bill that targets $3.2 billion 
over the next five years into key areas such 
as re-enlistment bonuses, housing subsidies, 
flight and sea pay. The measure, opposed by 
the Carter administration, is now in the 
House of Representatives. It should be 
passed. 

Even if the peacetime draft is re- 
established, the problem of retaining experi- 
enced personnel would remain. To retain the 
skilled servicemen and women this country 
must have to maintain and operate sophis- 
ticated weaponry and support equipment, 
the armed services must be able to compete 
for talent with the civilian market. Further, 
those who choose the armed forces must be 
compensated enough so they can live with 
security and dignity. 


Mr. PRESSLER. The editorial clearly 
states the problem which Senators 
DoMENICcI, ARMSTRONG, HATCH, HOLLINGS, 
and others in this Senate, including me, 
have been making. Military pay today 
is inadequate to maintain effective, qual- 
ified volunteer forces. 


Mr. President, I would like, before con- 
cluding, to quote from a speech by the 
Under Secretary of Defense for Policy, 
Mr. Robert Komer. He has spoken to the 
allies several times. In February he spoke 
in Munich on the future of the alliance. 
I would like to include in the Recorp a 
brief excerpt from Mr. Komer’s address. 
Mr. Komer said, in part: 

The future of the Alliance will depend 
critically on how well we respond collectively 
to these challenges. I emphasize collec- 
tively’—and not just because I have long 
been an apostle of coalition defense. I do so 
because the gravity of the security problems 
we confront in the 1980s makes a greater 
collective security effort strategically im- 
perative. The first requisite is increased de- 
fense spending—not a one-time reaction but 
a steady and consistent multi-year buildup 
of combined defense strength. 

The U.S. at least is rising to this challenge. 
We will raise defense obligations almost 5 
percent per year in real terms 1981-85. We 
will: (1) preserve nuclear deterrence via nu- 
clear equivalence, with or without SALT II 
or III; (2) maintain our control of the seas; 
(3) improve our contribution to Europe's 
defense; and (4) greatly enhance our capa- 
bilities to respond rapidly to threats in East 
or Southwest Asia. If this takes more funds 
than are currently being programmed, I am 
confident we will provide them. Whether our 
Allies will join us in this effort is a question 
central to the Alliance’s future. For a long 
time Europe has not borne the proportion of 
the common defense burden which would 
seem warranted by its political stake and eco- 
nomic growth. Japan has done even less. This 
was understandable when Europe and Japan 
were recovering from the ravages of World 
War II. Does it any longer adequately reflect 
the balance of mutual interest or that of our 
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comparative economic strength? Indeed, we 
Americans are increasingly asking whether 
Europe is as interested in its own defense 
as is the United States or perceives the same 
threat. 


Mr. Komer continued: 

Nor is the collective burden difficult to 
support if we have the collective will to do so. 
While Soviet defense spending has far out- 
stripped the U.S., NATO spending as a whole 
is still comparable to that of the Warsaw 
Pact. In strong contrast to the USSR, we 
Americans are blessed with mostly well-to-do 
Allies. And if one adds to NATO's total the 
prospective defense outlays of Japan, South 
Korea, and other U.S. Allies, we not only out- 
spend the Soviet Bloc but maintain larger 
forces under arms. 


Mr. President. Mr. Komer concluded: 

But the problem is more complex than 
this simplistic comparison would suggest. If 
one looks at outputs—guns, planes, tanks, 
ships—instead of inputs, the USSR is still 
out-investing NATO and spending much 
more on R&D. It is doing so more efficiently 
too. The USSR and its client forces have & 
much higher degree of standardization and 
interoperability—doctrinal and logistic as 
well as in equipment—than do the hetero- 
geneous forces of NATO and other Allies. 
There is far more wasteful overlap and du- 
plication in Allied defense establishments 
than in those of the Soviet Bloc. Herein lies 
a critical weakness. We do not receive a 
proportionate return in on-line strength 
from all the dollars, deutsche marks, francs, 
pounds, and even yen we collectively spend. 

Thus greater Alliance Cooperation.“ as 
NATO calls it, is the second indispensable 
requisite of adequate defense. Indeed, we 
Americans see it as the only viable avenue 
to credible NATO deterrence/defense in the 
turbulent 1980s at a cost which free socie- 
ties can readily accept. 

Despite all the deep-seated obstacles to 
more intimate cooperation, can we any long- 
er afford not to overcome them in the tur- 
bulent Eighties? Here is the second ques- 
tion crucial to NATO's future. If NATO 
continues to give mostly lip service to “Al- 
Uance Cooperation,” I fear for its future 
viability. The reason I say this is because 
NATO's current conventional deficiencies 
are so great, and the continuing growth in 
Warsaw Pact capabilities so menacing that 
only through greater cooperation—as well as 
greater efforts—can we reasonably hope to 
cope with the threat. 


So I think this is very significant com- 
ing from the Under Secretary of De- 
fense, Mr. Komer. Incidentally, I served 
with him many years ago, and I think 
his judgments in this area of defense 
are generally very sound. 

Mr. President, let me conclude by say- 
ing that the purpose of this amendment 
is not to be disruptive in any way to our 
defense operations. It is merely to send 
a signal that there will be a very slight 
decrease in the U.S. share in the base 
operating costs in Japan and NATO na- 
tions. I would cite page 49 of the Budget 
Committee report which endorses this 
principle and, indeed, this puts some 
teeth into that principle. 

I have found that without some kind 
of a financial action very little is done. 
I cite, at least, the example of what hap- 
pened last year with our amendment, 
asking the President to request our allies 
for more help. 

The allies have not, in my view, been 
as supportive of the U.S. policy as we 
would like. Of course, that is their deci- 
sion. But the point is we are holding to- 
gether a mutual defense network, and 
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our portion of it is much higher than that 
of our prosperous allies. 

The Budget Committee recommenda- 
tion provided for an increase in national 
defense of $38 billion over actual fiscal 
year 1979 spending and $21.7 billion over 
estimated fiscal year 1980 spending. The 
increase from fiscal year 1980 to the fis- 
cal year 1981 recommended level is 5.7 
percent in real growth terms, exceeding 
the 5 percent real growth target commit- 
ment made last year by many Senators, 
including myself. 

It also exceeds the now unrealistically 
low 1977 NATO alliance commitment to 
a 3 percent real growth. Thus, my pro- 
posed reduction of $200 million would 
still leave a defense outlay of $155.5 bil- 
lion, real growth of over 5 percent, and 
nominal growth of over 16 percent. 

But, more importantly, the adoption 
of the amendment would establish a 
specific U.S. target for the allies which 
could make it easier for their national 
leaders to persuade their respective pub- 
lics that the 3 percent NATO defense real 
growth commitment must be met or 
exceeded. 

So, Mr. President, with that I con- 
clude my initial remarks on my amend- 
ment. I think that Senator RIEGLE 
wanted to speak on it. I would like to 
preserve Senator Rrecie’s option to 
speak on it, if I still have time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. We can withhold, Mr. 
President, if the Senator will withhold, 
we can withhold and allow him to be 
heard. 

Is it the Senator’s intent to pursue it 
to a vote? 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, my 
present intentions are not to pursue it to 
a vote, but I would like to discuss it with 
Senator Riecte who has supported this 
matter in principle. 

Is it possible that we are going to 
carry over at 3:30? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. We will have to carry 
it over until after we have the distin- 
guished Secretary’s confirmation vote. 

Let me only say, if the Senator will 
yield only for a minute, that while we 
agree in principle that there should be 
greater contribution by our allies—and 
I will detail it out when we have sufficient 
time, detail specifically how they have 
supported, for example, President Car- 
ter’s initiative to increase defense spend- 
ing—there is no procedure for accom- 
plishing this goal. In other words, you 
would have to adopt that procedure, you 
would have to come before Congress, 
both bodies, or at least change the 
status-of-forces agreement with the al- 
lies, so you would not chastise an ally 
for adhering to an agreement, to say, 
“Here we have it and we are doing what 
you say we should do and you have given 
us the very dickens for it.” 

This thing is to be negotiated between 
the governments, and certainly with the 
Committee on Foreign Relations on both 
sides, and I will elaborate on that point 
after the hour of 3:30. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the hour of 3:30 hav- 
ing arrived, the Senate will go into 
executive session to consider the nomina- 
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tion of the Honorable EDMUND S. MUSKIE 
to be the Secretary of State, which the 
clerk will report. 


NOMINATION OF EDMUND SIXTUS 
MUSKIE OF MAINE TO BE SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of EDMUND SIXTUS MUSKIE 
of Maine to be Secretary of State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous agreement, 5 minutes has been 
allotted to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Hetms; the Senator from Idaho, 
Mr. CuurcH; and the Senator from New 
York, Mr. Javits. The yeas and nays 
have previously been ordered. 

Who yields time? 

The Senator from Idaho is recognized. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require of the 
5 minutes allotted to me. 

Mr. President, we are being asked to- 
day to advise and consent to the nomina- 
tion of Epmunp MUSKIE to be the Secre- 
tary of State. Speaking for myself—and 
I suspect for nearly everyone in this 
Chamber—there can be no more welcome 
request. 

Ep Muskie has been a friend and col- 
league for many years. He is a Senator 
whose judgment and sense of duty I re- 
spect highly. Now the President has 
asked Senator MUSKIE to take on heavy 
new responsibilities at a time when the 
country cries out for sound leadership 
and a consistent, understandable state- 
ment of national purpose in our foreign 
policy. 

As I noted at the hearing held by the 
Foreign Relations Committee this morn- 
ing, Senator Musxre has been nominated 
to become our Nation’s 56th Secretary of 
State. Of his predecessors in that office, 
28 have come from the Senate and of 
those 28, 19 have come from the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Cordell Hull, chosen from the Senate, 
served as our Secretary of State during 
World War II and James Byrnes, also 
chosen from the Senate, served during 
the initial phases of the cold war. Now 
Senator Muskie has been called to the 
post at a moment in history that is also 
fraught with danger. 

In moments of peril and international 
tension, we have a healthy tendency in 
this country to draw together, not as 
Republicans or Democrats, but as Ameri- 
cans. I urge my colleagues today in the 
Senate to unite in this same spirit and 
to support the nomination of their col- 
league, Ep MUSKIE. 

I can think of no man better equipped 
to pursue the process of consultation 
that can unite the executive and legis- 
lative branches of government in com- 
mon purpose in these times of need. 

Mr. President, at the confirmation 
hearing this morning, Ep Muskie made 
an opening statement encompassing his 
general views and the approach he in- 
tends to take in his new responsibilities. 

I think it would be most appropriate 
that that statement appear at this 
point in the Recorp. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senator 
Musktre’s statement be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
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ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT OF SENATOR EDMUND MUSKIE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee: Lengthy opening statements at con- 
firmation hearings have not been our prac- 
tice. I will not begin a new tradition today. 

Let me begin with a basic point: I believe 
now, as I believed a week ago, that the Con- 
gress must be a full partner in designing 
our international posture and must be fully 
informed on its implementation. The Admin- 
istration, the nation, and our foreign policies 
are the stronger when the Congress is con- 
sulted before major policy decisions are 
made, and during the course of major 
negotiations. 

This is the first of what I expect to be 
many discussions with this Committee. I 
look to Capitol Hill—to my colleagues and 
friends here—for guidance as well as sup- 
port, for suggestions and healthy challenge. 

I also want to take a moment to offer some 
general views—on our foreign policy . .. on 
the role of the Secretary of State. . on the 
connection between our international pos- 
ture and our condition at home. 

We are a nation of great power. Our 
actions and decisions have global effects. For 
our own people, for our friends around the 
world—and for those who are not our 
friends—our fundamental course must 
always be clear. 

I have brought no detailed new blueprint 
to this hearing. Only days ago I was seated 
on your side of this room. 

In the days ahead I will be carefully re- 
viewing all significant elements of our inter- 
national posture. 

Presumably I will recommend to the Presi- 
dent that we adjust some old policies and 
assert some new initiatives. 

But I can certainly state this much now: 
I would not be here if I did not support the 
central elements of the foreign policy now 
in place—the policy that has been fashioned 
by President Carter and Secretary Vance. 

While there may be changes, there will 
also be continuity. Our nation’s foreign 
policies will continue to serve our nation’s 
interests—the same interests that previous 
administrations and previous Secretaries of 
State have sought to defend and advance. 

Let me begin with my fundamental be- 
liefs. 

I believe in strong American defenses. We 
must maintain the military balance. We 
must continue to modernize all elements of 
our defense forces. Dollars spent on defense, 
as in any other area, must never be dollars 
wasted. 

I believe in strong alliances—in our col- 
lective defense, in continuing to strengthen 
our forces, in consulting regularly and with 
trust. 

I believe in a firm and balanced policy 
toward the Soviet Union. The search for 
common ground has been disrupted not by 
American preference but by Soviet action. 
While aggression continues we must not re- 
lent in imposing a heavy price. As Soviet 
policies allow, we must never be blind to op- 
portunities to work for peace. 

I believe that balanced arms control agree- 
ments fortify our security. The SALT II 
agreement is no gift to our rivals; it can 
serve our own interests by limiting the 
threats we face. 

I believe in a positive diplomacy of active 
engagement. It is in our interest to work for 
peace in troubled areas, especially the Middle 
East. It is to our advantage to improve our 
relations with nations which have interests 
in common with us—including many whose 
views and values differ from ours. We must 
build our new relationship with the People’s 
Republic of China. We must continue to 
broaden our ties to the nations of the Third 
World and of Eastern Europe. 

And I believe that America must stand for 
human progress. Our freedom and rights are 
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more secure when freedom and human dig- 
nity are advanced around the world. Our 
own economy is strengthened by the eco- 
nomic progress of others. We must lead in- 
ternational efforts to surmount an interna- 
tional energy crisis and its consequences; to 
address the condition of hundreds of mil- 
lions of human beings living in degrading 
poverty; and to strengthen an international 
trading system that is fair to our workers 
and our farmers, our businessmen and our 
consumers. 

These past months have been times of 
great trial. Terrorism in Iran on 
in Afghanistan . . . radical escalation in the 
price of petroleum . these and other chal- 
lenges will test us fully in months to come. 

But the past few years have been times 
also of accomplishment and strong Ameri- 
can leadership. Modernization of convention- 
al and theater nuclear forces in NATO 
Camp David. SALT II... China nor- 
malization . . . the Panama Canal treaty 
. . peace in Zimbabwe . regular economic 
summits . . . successful multilateral trade 
negotiations . . human rights advances in 
many countries . . each is a new strength 
we can use to butress American leadership 
in the future. 

I am confident of that leadership or I 
would not be here before you. Americans 
want their country to be a constructive in- 
ternational presence. And we are. We have 
many strengths, not least of which is our 
system of values, founded upon a belief in 
individual worth. 

Your inquiry today is directed not only 
to the substance of our foreign policies, 
but also to my concept of the role of the 
Secretary of State. 

The Secretary of State must carry out a 
number of duties. And priorities must be 
set among them. 

These are my priorities. 

First, and most important, the Secretary 
of State is the principal adviser to the Presi- 
dent on foreign policy issues. He must have 
the primary responsibility for recommend- 
ing our foreign policy course, and seeing that 
the President's decisions are then imple- 
mented. President Carter has made it clear 
that he expects me to play this role, and I 
intend to do so. 

Second, the Secretary of State is the Presi- 
dent’s principal spokesman for his foreign 
policies. I intend to be very active in this 
role. I strongly believe in the value of clear 
and direct public discussion of our foreign 
policies. And I intend to consult very close- 
ly with the Congress on the shape and di- 
rection of our foreign policies. 

Third, the Secretary of State must make 
sure that the State Department and the 
Foreign Service, as a whole, are fully en- 
gaged in the processes by which policy is 
made. . . and in discussions of foreign pol- 
icy with the Congress and our public. Neither 
the Secretary nor the Department can suc- 
ceed if they do not have confidence in each 
other, and work together. 

I intend to make full use of the Depart- 
ment, and our Ambassadors, in a fourth role: 
the conduct of our diplomacy abroad. There 
are times when only a Secretary of State 
can manage a negotiation for our nation. 
But to the extent possible, I will limit my 
own travel and rely on our skilled diplomats. 

A Secretary of State has other roles, as 
well: in administration of the State Depart- 
ment, in helping manage and coordinate the 
overseas activities of U.S. government agen- 
cies, and in managing the flow of informa- 
tion from the State Department to the White 
House and other agencies. Each must be car- 
ried out efficiently. Each should require less 
of the Secretary’s time than the first roles 
I discussed. 

This is my concept of the job. The Presi- 
dent has said that he supports me in it. I 
will need your support, and counsel, as well. 

Let me conclude with these thoughts: 
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I come to this new assignment after twen- 
ty-two years as a member of the United 
States Senate. I have participated with many 
of you in the foreign policy debates of the 
past decade—indeed, the past generation. 

Through these trials our society has been 
moved to strengthen and vigorously exercise 
our machinery for dissent and disagreement. 
That is all to the good. We are better for 
it. 

But our challenges call on us to focus as 
intently upon another part of our national 
character—our ability to pull together and 
respond as Americans when our interests are 
under attack. 

I do not believe there can be unanimity 
on the great and complex questions before 
us, But there can be a spirit of coopera- 
tion as we address them. I appear before 
you today in that spirit. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
to our distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 

With this vote, we confirm the ap- 
pointment of EDMUND MUSKIE, of Maine, 
as Secretary of State. This action marks 
the transformation of Mr. MUSKIE from 
holder of one of this Nation’s highest 
elective offices—U.S. Senator—to the 
holder of one of this Nation’s highest 
appointive offices—Secretary of State. 

Ep Muskie becomes Secretary of State 
at a very difficult moment in interna- 
tional affairs. He assumes his respon- 
sibilities in the midst of a series of on- 
going problems—the hostage situation in 
Iran, the brutal Soviet intervention in 
Afghanistan, the negotiations on Pales- 
tinian autonomy. Relations with some al- 
lies and some nations of the Third World 
are strained, and there is much specula- 
tion about the direction of American for- 
eign policy. 

This is, as well, a difficult moment in 
our domestic political life. We are in the 
middle of a heated Presidential election 
campaign. The Nation faces economic 
problems. The climate of opinion in 
America is uncertain. 

I know of no man in America better 
suited to meet the challenges of these dif- 
ficult times than Ep Muskie. I have 
known Ep Muskie now for 22 years. Dur- 
ing that time, I have worked closely with 
him in the Senate. And during the years 
that I have served as majority leader, 
I have worked even more closely with him 
in dealing with some of the most difficult 
problems that have come before the Sen- 
ate. Increasingly, I came to lean upon Ep 
Muskie for the strength and the vision 
that he gave to the problems that con- 
fronted this Senate over that period. 
My admiration for him has continued to 
grow over the years. 

He is a man of uncommon courtesy, 
unquestioned integrity, and unusual in- 
tellect. He is equal to the tasks he faces 
as Secretary of State. He is an example 
of the best that public life has to offer. 

Anyone who knows Ep Muskie knows 
he will be the President's No. 1 foreign 
policy adviser. And he will put his own 
personal stamp on U.S. foreign policy, 
just as he has for years put his own per- 
sonal stamp on the legislation that has 
been enacted by the Congress of the 
United States. He is not a man to be a 
caretaker. 

As I have stated, I view the transfor- 
mation of the distinguished Senator from 
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Maine into the Distinguished and Hon- 
orable Secretary of State with mixed 
emotions: the State Department’s gain 
is the Senate’s loss. What matters is that 
the Nation continues to benefit from the 
services of Ep MUSKIE. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on behalf 
of Senator Javits, who has control of this 
time, I yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I want to 
take but just a moment to pay my re- 
spects to the President of the United 
States for a wise choice in the selection 
of our colleague, Senator Ep MUSKIE, to 
be the next Secretary of State. 

I, too, have known Ep MUSKIE for many 
years. We have served together on the 
Environment and Public Works Commit- 
tee, spanning the entire time of my serv- 
ice in the committee. It has been one of 
the rare privileges of my career to share 
that forum with him and share many is- 
sues on which we often agree and some- 
times disagree with equal enthusiasm. 

Mr. President, I believe that Senator 
Muskie will be in the tradition of the 
great Secretaries of State who have 
served this Nation. I believe he will serve 
as Cordell Hull, my predecessor in office 
who succeeded to Secretary of State, 
served. 

I see great progress for this country in 
foreign policy under the guidance of my 
colleague and friend Ep Muskie of 
Maine. 

I congratulate him on this elevation 
and I pay my highest respects to the 


President for his choice. 

I express my regret that we will lose 
him as a colleague. I cheer that we have 
a man of his capability and competence 
at the helm of the Department of State. 

I now yield 1 minute, on behalf of the 
Senator from New York, to the distin- 


guished Senator 
COHEN). 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, Ep MUSKIE 
has been a friend to me ever since I was 
elected to Congress in 1972. 


He never has allowed partisan con- 
siderations to divide us—we have dif- 
fered on a number of issues but that dif- 
ference was never divisive or bitter or 
personal. He is noted as being a man of 
passion. I recall Justice Holmes once 
spoke of public-spirited men when he 
said that— 

Life is action and passion and one must 
share in that action and passion at the risk 
of being judged not to have lived. 


Ep Muskie will never be judged not 
to have lived because he has shared in 
the action and passion of his days and 
now has been asked to undertake an 
even more formidable challenge that 
faces our country. 

His selection by President Carter to 
be Secretary of State is a proud moment 
for Maine, but I share the majority 
leader’s ambivalent emotions about it. 

The State of Maine has been well 
served by his dedication, his intelligence, 
and pursuit of excellence in this 
for the past 22 years. The State of Maine 
is going to lose one of its most effective 


from Maine (Mr. 
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voices in the history of the Senate. The 
Senate is going to lose one of its most 
able legislators. But the country will gain 
@ man who will bring great credit to 
the office of Secretary of State and a 
sense of coherency to our foreign policy. 

I am going to miss Ep MusktE's daily 
friendship and his leadership. I am going 
to join in wishing my friend Godspeed 
in his new office, and I only hope that 
should I be fortunate to spend another 
20 years in this body I shall be able to 
measure up to the standard of excellence 
he has set. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Will the Senator 
from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I will be 
glad to yield 1 minute of my time to the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I am 
appreciative to my colleague. 

Mr. President, those of us on the En- 
vironment and Public Works Committee 
feel closer, perhaps, to Ep than even 
members of other committees on which 
he has served. In 1963, the Senator from 
Maine became the first chairman of our 
Air and Water Pollution Subcommittee. 
I salute him, as do all members of the 
committee, as he leaves us now. We 
will always remember that the streams 
are cleaner and the air purer because of 
what he has accomplished in the com- 
mittee and the Congress. 

We shall remember you not only on 
the Hill, but we shall, regardless of polit- 
ical affiliation work with you in the Cabi- 
net, Ep, to the very best of our conscience 
and commitment. I have cherished our 
personal friendship for 22 years. 
Through your leadership America will 
be secure and ultimately the peoples of 
this world will live in understanding and 
peace. 

No navigator ever distinguished him- 
self on a calm sea, it has been written. 
Our Republic is in troubled waters. Ep 
MuskIE will apply his steady hand to the 
rudder. 

ENVIRONMENTAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF 
SENATOR MUSKIE 


In 1963, Senator Musk became the 
first chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Air and Water Pollution. For 
the past 17 years, he has been Congress’ 
principal authority on legislation to pro- 
tect the Nation’s air and water. The 
Clean Air and Clean Water Acts are 
monuments to his foresight and judg- 
ment, and his ability to express the Na- 
tion’s will to preserve our natural herit- 
age and restore a healthful environment. 


His capacity for coping with complex 
and controversial matters in environ- 
mental law is well known. Ep MUSKIE 
has been a careful legislator, whose at- 
tention to environmental bills has been 
firm and fair. 


This is a measure of the patient and 
deliberate style of Senator MUSKIE, our 
leader in these areas of environmental 
law. Ep Muskie has believed the Con- 
gress should fully analyze and con- 
sciously decide each part of the Nation’s 
environmental policy. The examination 
given these bills at Senator MUSKIE’S 
insistence until a consensus of the com- 
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mittee and the Senate support it, have 
produced environmental laws which are 
workable, and effective. 

Senator MuUsKIE has not confined him- 
self to domestic environmental problems. 
He has been a leader in the Senate and 
in the Nation on international environ- 
mental issues. 

One of the catalytic events for inter- 
national environmental issues was the 
United Nations Conference on the Hu- 
man Environment held in Stockholm in 
1972. Senator Muskie was designated as 
a US. delegate to that Conference, but 
because of the Presidential campaign, 
had to relinquish his spot to an alter- 
nate. However, his statements on the 
Senate floor prior to that Conference 
were used by the congressional delega- 
tion to the Stockholm Conference. They 
helped this country play a constructive 
role in establishing a United Nations 
international organization with empha- 
sis on protection of the environment. 

Senator Muskie has served as one of 
the Senate advisers to the Law of the Sea 
Conference. In this capacity he has al- 
ways shown a great interest in those ne- 
gotiations. When those negotiations ap- 
peared to be taking a tack that would 
not lead to adequate environmental pro- 
tection of the marine resources of the 
world, he intervened to articulate the 
view that such protection was essential. 
This same interest surfaced most re- 
cently in the Senate’s consideration of 
the deep seabed mining legislation. Sen- 
ator MUSKIE led Senate efforts in seeing 
that environmental requirements were 
met during any exploration and process- 
ing activities undertaken in the oceans. 

Senator MUSKIE led Senate efforts to 
assure that the National Environmental 
Policy Act applied to international en- 
vironmental impacts as well as domestic 
impacts. When efforts were made to cur- 
tail this interpretation, he held hearings 
on the subject and vigorously argued on 
the Senate floor to protect the applica- 
tion of this law to U.S. activities abroad. 


Ep Muskie recognized the problems 
that oil spills were creating along our 
shorelines, and forged legislation to cre- 
ate an oilspill liability scheme to clean 
up the discharge of oil and hazardous 
substances into navigable waters. This 
effort began with the Water Quality Im- 
provement Act of 1970, and was expanded 
to include hazardous substances in 1972. 
These laws created strong incentives 
for owners of vessels and on-shore facili- 
ties to handle their products with an im- 
proved level of care in order to avoid 
spills and to move quickly to clean up 
spills which occurred. That legislation 
has now led to efforts to apply those 
same principles to the improper disposal 
and release of hazardous substances 
generally. 

The legislative backbone for action for 
a clean environment was passed primari- 
ly through the leadership of Senator 
Muskie. Among these pieces of legisla- 
tion were: 

The Clean Air Act of 1963, authoriz- 
ing Federal research and technical as- 
sistance to the States, and matching 
grants to States, regional, and local, 
agencies for the creation or improvement 
of regulatory control programs, with 
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Federal enforcement responsibility in in- 
terstate pollution cases. 

The Clean Air Act Amendments of 
1965, providing the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare with authority 
to establish auto emission standards. 

The Clean Air Act Amendments of 
1966, providing grants to the States to 
maintain effective air pollution pro- 
grams. 

The Air Quality Act of 1967, which 
established a policy to prevent deteriora- 
tion of clean air, and provided for 
designation of air quality control regions 
and.for the setting of air quality stand- 
ards. 

The Clean Air Act Amendments of 
1970, which required the establishment 
of national air quality standards to pro- 
tect public health and welfare, to be 
achieved nationwide by specified dead- 
lines; provided tools for the achieve- 
ment of these standards, including the 
establishment of stringent auto emission 
standards and stationary source stand- 
ards; and set penalties for polluters and 
authorized citizen action to enforce the 
laws. 

The Energy Supply and Environmen- 
tal Coordination Act of 1974; which pro- 
vided for short-term variances for sta- 
tionary sources from emission limita- 
tions when clean fuels were not avail- 
able; provided for extension of com- 
pliance date requirement for sources 
which converted to coal; and authorized 
a li-year extension of statutory auto 
emission standards. 

The Clean Air Act Amendments of 
1977, which reaffirmed the national com- 
mitment to achieving public health 
related air quality standards and com- 
pliance with stringent auto emission 
standards by statutory deadlines, estab- 
lished a framework for the prevention 
of significant deterioration of clean air, 
established a flexible policy to permit 
development in dirty areas conditioned 
on reasonable progress toward achieving 
air quality protective of public health, 
and set up a tough new civil penalty 
policy for stationary sources out of com- 
Pliance with applicable requirements. 

The Water Quality Act of 1965, that 
enunciated a national policy of water 
quality enhancement; established a 
water quality standards program; and 
increased grants for construction of mu- 
nicipal sewage treatment facilities. 

The Clean Water Restoration Act of 
1966, authorizing $3.4 billion in Federal 
grants for municipal sewage treatment 
facilities, and eliminating limitations on 
grants which restricted participation by 
major cities, 

The Water Quality Improvement Act 
of 1970, which strengthened Federal au- 
thority to deal with oil pollution, sewage 
from vessels, and pollution from Federal 
and federally approved facilities. 

The Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act Amendments of 1972, which created 
a two-phase program of effluent controls 
to achieve water quality which is suitable 
for swimming and the propagation of fish 
and wildlife by 1983; increased Federal 
grant assistance for municipal waste 
treatment facilities to $18 billion over 
3 years; and provided funds for long- 
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range areawide waste management plan- 
ning. 

The Clean Water Act of 1977, which 
authorizes an additional $25 billion to 
continue the municipal wastewater treat- 
ment construction grant program; and 
redirects the industrial effluent control 
program to target on the removal of toxic 
pollutants. 

And he worked with me on: 

The Resource Recovery Act of 1970, 
which provided financial assistance to 
the States for the construction of solid 
waste disposal facilities; and authorized 
research into innovative methods of re- 
using, recovering, and recycling wastes. 

The 1976 amendments to the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act, which established 
the program for the control of hazardous 
wastes and provided for State and local 
government solid waste management 
planning and a ban on open dumping. 

Senator Musxk1e’s subcommittee inter- 
ests have expanded in recent years to in- 
clude additional environmental legisla- 
tive activities, such as the Toxic Sub- 
stances Control Act, the Safe Drinking 
Water Act, and the Marine Protection, 
Research, and Sanctuaries Act. He also 
took the leadership in developing the en- 
vironmental portions of the Deep Water 
Port Act of 1974 and the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf lands oil spill title in 1978. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HELMS. I am delighted to yield 
1 minute to my friend from Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. President, it is 
on extremely rare occasions that the 
Chief Executive makes a move which is 
unanimously acceptable to the Congress. 
This is one of the rare occasions. I con- 
gratulate both the President and Senator 
Musk on the occasion. 

Mr. HELMS. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I wish 
to be associated with what our distin- 
guished chairman, Senator RANDOLPH, 
has said about our distinguished col- 
league, now about to be our Secretary of 
State, Ep Musxte. I think I particularly 
will miss Ep Musk a great deal on the 
Environmental Subcommittee where we 
have struggled through many battles to- 
gether. He will be irreplaceable. I hope 
I will not jinx his undertaking his serv- 
ice as Secretary of State by almost quot- 
ing somebody who once said to a differ- 
ent person what I will use in this way: I 
think I am going to sleep better, person- 
ally, and I believe the Nation will, be- 
cause Ep Muskie is Secretary of State. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Will the Senator 
yield 30 seconds? 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, if I may 
reserve 2 minutes of my time, I will yield 
30 seconds to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. BAKER. On behalf of Senator 
Javits I yield 1 minute to Senator DOME- 
NICI. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I, too, have served my 
entire 7½ years all of it on committees 
with Ep Musxkre. I want to say to him 
personally that I am absolutely con- 
vinced that the U.S. Senate is a much 
better place because he served on it. 
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I now know that America’s relation- 
ships with other countries will also be 
better for your service as Secretary of 
State. We will miss you, but we wish you 
great success. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, this 
morning in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee I cast what was for me the most 
difficult vote I have cast since coming 
to the Senate. It was difficult in the 
most personal way. I think my friend, 
Senator MusKIE, knows that. The advise 
and consent responsibility of a Senator 
speaks for itself. The Constitution does 
not say that we shall advise and consent 
on the basis of friendship. Our obligation 
is to act on every nomination on the 
basis of what is best for the country. I 
trust I made clear this morning that 
my vote on this nomination was in no 
way an indication of disaffection for a 
man for whom I have great per- 
sonal affection. If there is any doubt 
about it—and I am sure there is none 
in Ep Musk1e’s mind—let me emphasize 
it again for the record. 

The inescapable truth is that the vote 
on this nomination is a referendum on 
U.S. foreign policy. It is not a referen- 
dum on how much we like Ep MUSKIE. 
It is, I say again, a referendum on the 
existing U.S. foreign policy and I share 
the view of millions of Americans that 
it is a policy that has been a disaster 
for the United States and for the free 
world. 

My friend from Maine, whom all of 
us are going to miss, made clear this 
morning that he intended to continue 
and to pursue that very policy. 

So it is with deepest respect personally 
and the greatest affection that I say to 
my friend Ep Musk, that I am glad 
you will continue to have the privileges 
of the Senate floor. To my recollection 
there has not been another Secretary 
of State who has been able to come on 
this floor to watch us at close range. I 
wish you well and I assure you, Ep, if 
I may bend the Senate rules and address 
you in the first person, that I want to 
work with you in any way I can. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement I released earlier 
this afternoon be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JESSE HELMS 

The vote on Ed Muskie’s nomination was 
really a referendum on existing U.S. foreign 
policy—and I share the view of millions of 
Americans that this policy has been a disas- 
ter for the United States and the free world. 
Senator Muskie made clear in his comments 
today that he agrees with this policy, and 
that he will pursue it. Moreover, his voting 
record has been constantly supportive of 
this policy—including the give-away of the 
Panama Canal, the abandonment of Taiwan, 
and many other crucial issues. As I made 
clear at the committee hearing this morning, 
I consider Ed Muskie my friend—but a 
friend with whom I have strongly disagreed 
in matters of crucial foreign policy, He 
knows that I do not hold him in disaffec- 
tion—but, as I said earlier, if my own 
brother, whom I love dearly, were nominated 
for this post, and if he pledged to continue 
this disastrous foreign policy, I could not 
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support him. I wish Ed well, and will work 
with him in any proper way for the benefit 
of America. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
remaining time is under the control of 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield a half minute to 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I had 
the distinction of meeting Senator 
Muskie 20 years ago when Senator RIBI- 
corr and I were appointed to the Inter- 
governmental Relations Advisory Com- 
mission. Ep Muskie was the innovator of 
it. He was the originator of our theme 
here and the theme was standard long 
before other themes. He was the inno- 
vator of the sunset provision to bring 
accountability into the open. Of course, 
of all things, he brought the balanced 
budget and the budget process to the 
Congress. If we are doing any good at 
all, and we have our fingers crossed for 
mighty close point, Mr. President, I can 
say right to the point it has been because 
of his leadership and what he has left 
us all by way of an outstanding staff 
and precedent. We are grateful to you, 
Ep. 
Mr. President, as our good friend Ep 
MUSKIE prepares to leave the Senate and 
take up the burdens of his new office, I 
want to say just a few words about Ep 
and the service he has given his coun- 
try already. 

For the past couple of days, I have 
been busily occupied on this floor in 
handling the first concurrent budget res- 
olution. This particular budget, and in- 
deed the whole congressional budget 
process, owes its lifeblood to the senior 
Senator from the State of Maine. With- 
out the good judgment and wise leader- 
ship of Senator Musk at the helm, the 
budget process would not have survived 
these past 5 years. And let no one under- 
estimate the magnitude of what has been 
accomplished. No longer does the Con- 
gress go haphazardly through the maze 
of Government financing. We look at the 
budget whole now, we assess its impact 
on the totality of the American economy, 
we as a body set the targets and en- 
courage the discipline so necessary if 
we are to have fiscal discipline. This kind 
of procedure is absolutely essential, but 
the need alone is not enough to produce 
the result. For that we need leadership, 
conciliation, and tough-minded judg- 
ment. It took an Ep Musxre to make the 
process work, and that process will al- 
ways be associated with him as one of 
his proudest achievements as U.S. Sen- 
ator. 

But those achievements go far beyond 
just the world of budget ledgers and 
finance. No one has worked so hard, and 
effectively, on the problems of air and 
water pollution as our wise friend from 
Maine, and he was hard at it long be- 
fore it became fashionable, or “chic,” to 
do so. Here is yet another enduring 
Muskie legacy. 

I know many other Senators wish to 
speak today, and I will not monopolize 
the time of the Senate any more than I 
already have with the budget resolution 
today, to recite all the particular ac- 
complishments of this fine public sery- 
ant. But I do wish to say a few words 
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about Ep Musk the Senator and the 
man. It has been one of the inspirations 
of my 14 years in the Senate to work 
alongside him. When I think of Ep Mus- 
KIE, I think of his rock-ribbed integrity. 
His first question of a proposal is always 
as to its essential rightness or wrongness, 
and before the powerful Muskie person- 
ality and talent is put behind a measure, 
the Senator from Maine must be con- 
vinced beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that what he is working for is good and 
just and right. In a time of change and 
flux, and when so many lead by political 
poll, Ep Muskie stays true to the funda- 
mental values and virtues which built 
this country and took it to greatness. His 
compass is a moral compass, and it is 
always true. 

The next thing I think of when I think 
of Ep is that finely honed analytical 
mind. He has few peers, inside the Senate 
or outside, when it comes to the ability 
to look at a complex issue, break it down 
to its essentials, and to evaluate its every 
facet. He makes the difficult seem easy, 
although he knows it never is so easy. 
He is a man for the times, when there 
are no simple solutions, and when the 
keenest of judgment calls are required 
almost every day. 

I think too of his candor. I know I 
speak for many colleagues as well as for 
myself when I say how much more pro- 
ductive it is to deal with a person who 
tells it straight from the shoulder, who 
pulls no punches, and who tells it just 
exactly as he sees it. That, again, is a 
quality becoming all too rare these days. 
And it is a quality which has a lot to 
do with the many legislative achieve- 
ments made by the Senator from Maine. 

The Senate's loss is the Carter admin- 
istration’s gain now. Ep Muskie brings 
new distinction, and urgently needed 
talents, to the Department of State in 
these trying days for America. Carried 
one step further, the strengths and tal- 
ents he takes to the administration will 
be the Senate’s gain too, because I fore- 
see a new era of cooperation and under- 
standing between the State Department 
and the Congress of the United States. 

He will bring stability, judgment, 
candor, and imagination to a job neces- 
sitating all these qualities. And he brings 
the experience of a quarter century in 
public life, during which he has become 
thoroughly familiar with foreign prob- 
lems as well as domestic. He knows the 
issues, he knows the statesmen of the 
world, and anyone who thinks Ep MUSKIE 
needs an apprenticeship as Secretary of 
State just does not know very much 
about their man. 

We look forward now to a new rela- 
tionship with our good friend, and while 
we will not see him on the day-in, day- 
out basis of the past 22 years, we will still 
have nis leadership, his counsel, and his 
friendship. I particularly plan to take 
full advantage of the friendship he and 
I have developed, as we work on the 
budget and other items which carry the 
Muskie imprint. 

The President has made a superb 
choice. The Senate knows it and is act- 
ing with dispatch to get him on the job 
in State. To Ep, to Jane, our heartfelt 
thanks for what you are to us, and our 
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best wishes and full support as the two 
of you set sail on this new challenge. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, when the 
roll was called this morning in the For- 
eign Relations Committee, the clerk 
called Musk and he voted “present.” 
I think that is symptomatic of why we 
take such pride and pleasure in his ap- 
pointment to be Secretary of State of 
the United States. 

In the substance of what makes for- 
eign policy, I hope the Senator will con- 
sider an indissoluble link with the Senate 
and with the Congress. We are in deep 
trouble. Our policy is in grave disarray. 
It has always been said around here that 
when we are in trouble we close ranks. 
But with whom and for what purpose is 
the question. 

The Senator comes to the executive 
department with a constituency. That is 
the critical make way in his becoming 
the new Secretary of State. 

They say in my faith, behold, I have 
given you a good doctrine, forsake it not. 

That is what I would like to say to our 
new Secretary of State. Congratulations 
to him and to Jane. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
MUSKIE may have 5 minutes to address 
the Senate. May I say to all of my col- 
leagues that the request has already been 
entered providing for statements of Sen- 
ators to be entered into the RECORD be- 
fore the close of business today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER FOR 5-MINUTE RECESS 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I also ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that immediately following the 
vote, after the Senate has returned to 
legislative session, that the Senate stand 
in recess for 5 minutes that we may ex- 
tend our good wishes and congratulations 
as well as our statements to Senator 
MUSKIE. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield 
for 2 minutes? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may have 
2 minutes to yield to Mr. NELSON. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I wish to 
go on record as concurring with what my 
colleagues have said about Senator 
Muskie. I have known him for 22 years. 
He had the great good perceptive judg- 
ment to come into my State in 1958, 
without even knowing who I was, to cam- 
paign in my behalf. I do not know 
whether he would do it after having 
become acquainted with me or not. 

All of us who have had the opportunity 
to work with him—and I once had the 
privilege of serving on his committee on 
air and water pollution—have admira- 
tion for the dedication, the intelligence, 
the courage with which Ep MUSKIE ap- 
proached every problem that he con- 
fronted. 

Many things have been said about Ep 
Musk here and I just wish to say one 
thing about a matter that is as important 
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to this country as any other issue that 
has been before the country and the Con- 
gress in my memory. That is the contri- 
bution that Ep Musxre has made in the 
environmental field. 

He has contributed more than anyone 
else in this country, to fight to establish 
the standards of air quality and water 
quality for this country. It has been a 
magnificent achievement when one looks 
back at where we were in the late 1960’s 
and where we are now. Senator MUSKIE 
has shown in his contributions to the 
legislation his legislative efforts have re- 
sulted in programs that have improved 
the quality of the water and the air in 
this country dramatically. This is proba- 
bly the most important thing that we 
have done environmentally in the past 10 
years. It will serve as a mark of great 
distinction and credit to Senator MusKIE 
after he and all of us are long gone. 

I congratulate Senator Muskie and I 
wish him well in his important enter- 
prise. I am satisfied that he will perform 
there with great distinction as he did as 
Governor of his State and as a Member 
of the U.S. Senate. 

I thank the majority leader. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, today 
marks a proud moment for the U.S. Sen- 
ate as one of our own is about to be 
confirmed as the next Secretary of 
State. EDMUND MUSKIE has served this 
body with great distinction for over 22 
years and this new challenge represents 
yet another milestone in his illustrious 
political career. 

Senator Muskie has earned his repu- 
tation as the Senate’s most vociferous 
and able champion of environmental 
causes, Under his authorship, the Sen- 
ate passed major Federal clean air and 
water laws. As one of his adversaries 
with respect to some of this legislation, 
I know firsthand how tenacious he can 
25 in defense of the principles he believes 
n. 

Along with Senator Henry BELLMON, 
the senior Senator from Maine has been 
responsible for insuring the need for fis- 
cal restraint in Government spending 
through his leadership on the Senate 
Budget Committee. His efforts on be- 
half of this unpopular cause were not 
diminished simply because there was the 
possibility of his losing friends over 
where cuts should be made. Instead, he 
and Senator BELLMON stood together 
and fought off every major attempt to 
increase the budget beyond their com- 
mittee’s recommendations. 

EDMUND Muskie has been known to 
have a stubborn Yankee temper, but in 
my opinion this will aid him in his cur- 
rent challenge as Secretary of State. 
There will be no question as to who will 
be in charge of foreign policy with Ep 
Musk in there fighting for what is best 
for this country. 

I look forward to working with him in 
his new capacity, just as I have these 
past several years in the Senate and wish 
him the very best of luck in what prom- 
ises to be one of the more difficult, yet 
exciting challenges of his distinguished 
life in the service of his country. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I rise in 
enthusiastic support of Ep MUSKIE’s 
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nomination to the Office of Secretary of 
State. In the 6 years I have been a Mem- 
ber of this body, it has been my privilege 
to know few men as thoughtful, compe- 
tent, and unswervingly dedicated to the 
public good as the senior Senator from 
Maine. 

That his nomination comes at a criti- 
cal time in our national history is evi- 
dent even to the most casual observer. 
As the events in Iran, Afghanistan, Latin 
America, and elsewhere make clear, we 
are truly at a watershed for our foreign 
policy and for our military alinements 
around the world. 

We have witnessed a tremendous 
growth in Soviet military power and, in 
Afghanistan, a new Soviet willingness to 
use her own troops outside of Eastern 
Europe. When coupled with earlier moves 
by Cuban surrogates across the African 
continent and in South Yemen on the 
Saudi border, and with the increased So- 
viet naval activity in the Indian Ocean, 
the free world has good cause for alarm. 
Nor can we afford to ignore the growing 
number of Soviet combat troops on dis- 
puted islands north of Japan, or the ex- 
pansion of the Soviet/Vietnamese offen- 
sive against Cambodia or the utter re- 
fusal of the Soviets to accommodate us 
as regards her combat troops in Cuba. 

We can no longer ignore this naked 
Soviet expansionism around the world. 
We must immediately set about defining 
our foreign policy goals—and must do so 
before we finally settle the matters of 
our defense budget and military force 
alinements. A sound defense budget and 
military configuration depends on a 
sound and well-thought out foreign pol- 
icy. And such a foreign policy is now 
essential to our national well-being. 

In this critical time, therefore, it is 
vital that our Nation have a Secretary 
of State who will be more than a care- 
taker. It is crucial that we have a Secre- 
tary of State who will take an active role 
in the architecture of our foreign policy. 
No one who knows Ep Muskie well can 
think that he would be anything other 
than active—or that he would allow him- 
self to be overshadowed by others who 
are not accountable to the Congress or 
to the people. Indeed, the President him- 
self has indicated that Ep Musxre will 
play the pivotal role in future U.S. for- 
eign policy. And there is evidence that 
the White House also is seeking to return 
to a more orderly and less crisis-domi- 
nated policymaking process than that 
which has been in place over the last 6 
months. 

Both the President and the country as 
a whole need Ep MusKm at this critical, 
historical juncture. In my view, the Of- 
fice of the Secretary of State can do with 
a man of no less stature than that pos- 
sessed by Ep Muskie. I heartily endorse 
his candidacy and urge his speedy con- 
firmation. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Kansas rises to congratulate 
the Senator from Maine and commend 
the wisdom that selected this man who 
has been such a distinguished Member 
of this Chamber for many, many years. 
Ep Muskie has compiled a record of pub- 
lic service, and service in the public in- 
terest, that is equaled by few others. 
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His tenure as chairman of the Budget 
Committee is a fine example of his 
ability and dedication to principles that 
override political expediency. He is a 
man of unquestioned integrity. Al- 
though he and the Senator from Kansas 
sit an opposite sides of the aisle, and 
have been on opposite sides of many 
issues and political philosophies, never 
have I questioned his sincerity of pur- 
pose nor lost my respect for his talent 
and capability. 

The State Department acquires in its 
new Secretary an acclaimed statesman 
and politician, who will give that Cabi- 
net post new respect and forcefulness 
in the Halls of Congress and among the 
foreign ministries overseas, while his 
astute knowledge and experience will 
bring an informed and cohesive per- 
spective to White House foreign policy 
decisionmaking. In these troubled and 
dangerous times, when America appears 
weak, befuddled or beset on all sides on 
the world scene, it is the heartfelt and 
bipartisan wish of the Senator from 
Kansas, and I am sure by all Members 
of this body, that Secretary MUSKIE be 
eminently successful in his new role. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I vote 
proudly for my friend Ep MUSKI to be 
Secretary of State. Ep MUSKIE is an 
especially capable man. Our Secretary 
of State carries a double burden: He 
must understand America, and he must 
pursue our Nation’s interests in a diffi- 
cult world. For a job of that sort you 
need a man like Ep MUSKIE. 


There is a sense of concern among the 
American people these days, and right- 
fully so. In addition to our immediate 
crisis in Iran we face Soviet expansion- 
ism, international economic instability, 
an alliance looking for leadership, and 
trouble spots around the globe. I can 
think of nothing better for the United 
States than the sight of Senator MUSKIE 
taking charge of our foreign policy. He 
knows this Nation well. He will defend 
us, and he will work to make the best 
of the enormous problems before him. 
And he will certainly command the re- 
spect and the cooperation of our allies. 
The American people are fortunate to 
have a familiar and reassuring voice 
responding to their concern. 

Ep Muskie and I became friends when 
we were both elected Governors of our 
States in 1954. When I came to the Sen- 
ate in 1963 Ep Muskr had already been 
here for 2 years, building the reputation 
that has made him a statesman and a re- 
spected colleague. We have worked to- 
gether in this Senate. We have served 
on the Governmental Affairs Committee 
and have shaped a considerable bit of 
legislation together. I remember espe- 
cially working with Ep Musxre on the 
Budget and Impoundment Act of 1974, a 
milestone law which was the start of one 
of his fine chapters in this House, the 
creation of budgetary discipline. We have 
worked on environmental issues, we have 
established new parts of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and reorganized others, trying 
to keep an organizational and manage- 
ment structure modern and capable of 
responding to the challenges of modern 
times. Ep Muskre has been a voice of wise 
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counsel on the Governmental Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr. President, when a friend such as 
this leaves the Senate I feel a bit empty. 
For almost 18 years I have considered Ep 
Muskkx a source of strength. We all know 
that when you have Ep MUSKIE on your 
side you stand tall and you have a tena- 
cious fighter. Both as a friend and as one 
who has tended to be on the same side all 
those years, I will miss him. The Senate 
could use many of his caliber. 

In voting to advise and consent to this 
nomination I know that Ep Musk will 
shoulder the heaviest burdens he has 
ever lifted. But he is the man for that job. 
And we as a Nation are the better for 
it. The United States and the free world 
have a moment of encouragement and 
optimism. Just when we needed him 
most, we have Ep Muskie as Secretary of 
State. Our loss in the Senate is certainly 
a gain for the Nation, Mr. President, and 
I wish my friend the strength and the 
courage to meet this new challenge. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, since 
coming to the Senate 1142 years ago, I 
have voted on dozens of confirmations. 
Many have been worthy individuals, 
highly dedicated to serving their coun- 
try. In my judgment, few have been 
called to a greater responsibility than 
Senator Muskie and none have been 
better endowed with the qualities re- 
quired by the office they seek to fill. 

Having served with Senator MUSKIE 
over the past 5% years as a member of 
the Senate Budget Committee, I have 
come to have a boundless respect for the 
intellect, the ability, the integrity and the 
basic sense of fair play possessed by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Maine. 
More than any person I have ever worked 
with, he has demonstrated the extraor- 
dinary quality needed to recognize a 
great need and the discipline necessary 
to avoid diversion and bring together the 
intellectual and political resources 
needed to translate ideas into results. 

Mr. President, in a way I have mixed 
feelings as I comment upon the impend- 
ing confirmation of Senator MUSKIE as 
Secretary of State. His departure from 
the Senate will be a severe loss to the 
legislative process. Having worked with 
Senator Muskie on the Budget Commit- 
tee for several years, I am aware as any- 
one of the high caliber of his skills 
as a diplomat and a negotiator. I have 
also had ample opportunity to see him 
“lay down the law” of reality in making 
hard points related to the congressional 
budget process. 


A characteristic of immense value 
which he will take to the State Depart- 
ment and the management of U.S. for- 
eign policy is the ability to cut right to 
the heart of vitally important matters. 
I have often spoken critically of the for- 
eign policy which has typified the Carter 
administration. It has been my belief 
that the administration has never de- 
veloped a clear picture of U.S. defense 
and foreign policy goals which he could 
use as a guide in pursuing the day-to-day 
management of U.S. interests through- 
out the world. Lack of such a coherent 
view of foreign policy objectives has not 
permitted the administration to coor- 
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dinate its budget priorities in the areas 
of defense and foreign affairs with the 
realities of the world today. The lack of 
such a prioritization has also prevented 
the Congress from being able to ade- 
quately assess the merits of administra- 
tion foreign policy initiatives. 

The lack of such an overall perspective 
of U.S. foreign policy goals, which our 
defense budget also implicitly supports, 
has hampered Senator Muskie’s at- 
tempts to recommend proper defense and 
foreign affairs budget recommendations 
as often as it has hampered mine. Sen- 
ator MusKIE supported the Budget Com- 
mittee's attempts this year to broaden its 
examination of U.S. defense and foreign 
policy in order to acquire a better assess- 
ment of our goals, both short-term and 
long-term, in the world. 

It is my hope and expectation that 
Senator Musk will carry this desire to 
identify and prioritize U.S. foreign policy 
goals with him to the State Department. 
I encourage him to do so. I know of no 
one who would be better able to force the 
foreign policy infrastructure in this 
country to reassess the basic tenets of 
U.S. goals in the world today. In my 
mind, this is an endeavor which must be 
carried out if there is to be any hope of 
dealing successfully with the rapidly 
affairs as he brought to the budget proc- 

Mr. President, America’s relations with 
the world are becoming so complicated 
and the amount of money we are re- 
quired to spend for our defense is be- 
coming so large—we will spend a trillion 
dollars for national defense in the next 
5 years—that we must have a clear un- 
derstanding of what we are trying to 
accomplish. Otherwise, we will be the 
prisoner of world events and our defense 
posture, not directed at clearly defined, 
specific goals, will cause resources to be 
essentially squandered. 

I hope Senator Musk will play a 
large new role in forcing the administra- 
tion to clearly define its defense and 
foreign affairs goals. It certainly needs 
his help and talents. Our allies are 
amazed and dismayed by the fluctua- 
tions in our international actions 
and stances. Our major adversaries in- 
creasingly see the United States as lack- 
ing will and commitment. I believe Ep 
Mousxie will perform admirably in re- 
versing both these situations. 

To sum up, Mr. President, for many 
years, the foreign policy of this country 
has been criticized as lacking direction 
and coherence. Based upon my acquaint- 
ance with the former chairman of the 
Budget Committee, Senator MUSKIE, Iam 
confident that as soon as he has had 
time to focus thoroughly on the prob- 
lems which confront this Nation in the 
international arena, he will bring the 
same coherence to this Nation’s foreign 
affairs as he brought to the budget proc- 
ess. 

The fact that he is coming to the office 
of Secretary of State from outside the 
diplomatic process will likely prove to 
be a huge asset to the country. Frequent- 
ly, capable individuals newly confronted 
with great responsibilities are able to see 
cleariy where those with long familiarity 
with the subject are handicapped by 
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longstanding alliances and by their ex- 
cess knowledge of minutiae. 

Mr. President, I cast this vote for the 
confirmation of Ep Muskie as Secretary 
of State with great pride and with com- 
plete assurance that he is the right man 
in the right place at the right time. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. President, it is 
on extremely rare occasions that our Na- 
tion’s chief executive makes a move which 
is unanimously acceptable to the Con- 
gress. The nomination of Ep MUSKIE to be 
Secretary of State appears to be one such 
move. The President could not have made 
a wiser choice in filling the position left 
vacant by the resignation of Cyrus 
Vance, whose shoes many felt would be 
most difficult to fill. 

Our colleague and friend, Ep MUSKIE, 
will take to his new post the wisdom of 
more than 20 years in public service and 
the stature of a man who is considered 
one of the few men truly qualified for 
the Nation’s highest elective office. He 
will give to our foreign policy the sense 
of order, competence and calm delibera- 
tion which is expected not only by Amer- 
icans but by our allies and friends 
throughout the world. As one who partic- 
ipated with Ep Muskie in interparlia- 
mentary conferences, I know that he 
commands the respect and admiration 
not only of his American colleagues, but, 
more importantly, also of leaders of for- 
eign countries. 

I congratulate both President Carter 
and Senator Muskie on this nomination. 
which is to say that I will support it. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I have 
always been fascinated by the Biblical 
reference in the passage of the life of a 
man as to there being “a time”—a time 
to reap and a time to sow—you remem- 
ber the passage. That is how I feel about 
this appointment. This is the time for 
Ep Muskre. It seems terribly appropriate 
for him to take on this task at this time 
in our history. 4 

I must admit to a special kind of re- 
gard for this nominee. As a young lawyer 
in Cody, Wyo.—one always interested in 
politics and an avowed Senate watch- 
er”—I was often amazed at the prowess 
of Ep Muskie. Although I certainly did 
not always concur in the issues he alined 
himself with, I found myself admiring 
the zeal and enthusiasm with which he 
pursued his causes. He is a scrapper. I 
guess I have always enjoyed that in 
others since I seem to enjoy it myself. 

It would be difficult to account in an 
impassive way how I felt when—after be- 
ing here for only several weeks—I was 
locked in combat with the senior Senator 
from Maine at a hearing on the Environ- 
mental and Public Works Committee. Not 
@ very enviable position for a freshman 
Senator from Wyoming. Well, the going 
got heavy and the issue became secondary 
to the feelings of emotion and excitement 
I had in taking on this venerable “old 
pro” of this body. 

But I hung in even though I recall well 
they shot my amendment out of the 
saddle by a vote of about 12 to 2. I scrap- 
ped for my position—just as Ep MUSKIE 
has always learned to do for his, I re- 
member leaving that meeting after my 
first baptism under fire at the committee 
level, and catching a ride on the elevator 
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with Ep. I will never forget his counsel 
and advice. He said, “Smmpson, I think 
you are going to do all right around here 
because to be a good Senator you have to 
be about half an SOB—and I see you 
are.” 

Well, I loved that and I have not for- 
gotten the delightful expression and 
twinkle of the eye that was winged along 
with the remark. And then Ep took me 
aside as we headed back to the Capitol 
and he said, “Let me tell you about my 
first bit of combat in the U.S. Senate. 
It was a debate with Wayne Morris of 
Oregon and boy do not think I have 
ever forgotten that day—.” He then went 
on to relate a fascinating and very hu- 
man narration of that first encounter of 
his. Little things indeed. 

But those are the type of things that 
one remembers when you begin to sort 
out this extraordinary job of serving as a 
U.S. Senator. Since that time I have al- 
ways known that when I would speak, Ep 
would listen. And I certainly always tried 
to do that diligently with him. I also 
recall a delightful and impromptu dinner 
with him in the Senate dining room dur- 
ing a late session—a time in which he 
shared much of himself. He is a remark- 
able man. He will do a remarkable job. 
He is fair, loving and tough. That is a 
combination we need a good deal more 
of in this town. I am most pleased and 
enthused about his appointment. The 
young people today have a phrase that 
fits this situation pretty well. In his deal- 
ings with the heads of State, and the 
princes and the potentates and with the 
Congress, the laymen and the citizens of 
this country, they will know—in the ver- 
nacular of the young people of the day— 
“where he is coming from”. His message 
will be clear and forceful—no mincing 
or manipulation. He is the right guy at 
the right time at the right place. Jane, 
his helpmate of many years will be there 
at his side. They both require our pray- 
ers and our support. They have mine. 
May God bless him in his efforts. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, it is with 
great pleasure that I join my colleagues 
in voting approval of Ep MUSKIE’s nomi- 
nation as Secretary of State. Ep and I 
came to the Senate together in 1958, so 
I have had more time than many Sen- 
ators to work with him and observe his 
performance. 

It is a performance that did this in- 
stitution proud, Mr. President, and that 
is why I am certain every American will 
be proud of his performance as Secre- 
tary of State. Although the overwhelm- 
ing reaction to this appointment has 
been favorable, there have been some 
who question his lack of experience in 
foreign affairs. Let me say to those 
critics that Ep Moskxr will master his 
new job and will make up with diligence 
and intelligence whatever he lacks in 
experience. 

The fields of environmental protection 
and congressional budget control were 
new when Ep Muskie entered them, but 
he proved more than a match for them. 
Indeed, his work on behalf of environ- 
mental protection assures him a place in 
this Nation’s history. And if the gruel- 
ling job of bringing budget restraint to 
the U.S. Senate does not win him public 
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accolades, it does give him a position 
of everlasting respect in this body. 

What the United States needs now in 
foreign policy Ep Musk has in abun- 
dance. That is a clear sense of this 
Nation’s goals and aspirations and a 
dogged determination to have those 
needs met. As I said when the nomina- 
tion was announced, Ep is an able ad- 
vocate and a tough adversary. This 
country could have no stronger ally in 
its corner than Ep Muskie when it comes 
to dealing with the various hostile forces 
at large in the world today. This is a 
good appointment and the American 
people will come to appreciate that fact 
over the weeks and months to come. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I have long 
admired and had much affection for Ep 
Musker, and I am delighted to join with 
my colleagues today in support of his 
confirmation as the 56th Secretary of 
State. 

Senator Musxre has the wisdom, ex- 
perience, and national outlook necessary 
to be the senior officer in the Cabinet. 
The fact that Senator MUSKIE is so 
highly regarded by his Senate colleagues 
and has been such a successful legislator 
will make him a valued asset to the 
President. 

Senator Musk and I have worked to- 
gether for many years as members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and he 
Was one of my predecessors as chairman 
of the Arms Control Subcommittee. I 
have always had the greatest respect for 
Senator Musxze’s ability, integrity, and 
devotion to furthering our country’s in- 
terests around the world. From a purely 
personal point of view, Iam pleased that 
Senator Muskie, with whom I have 
shared a deep interest in environmental 
protection, will be our next Secretary 
of State, because I am convinced that the 
protection and enhancement of the 
world’s environment will be one of the 
foremost international issues of the fu- 
ture, and Senator Musk has the ex- 
perience and commitment to exercise 
great leadership in that area. I believe, 
too, he will have a steady and peaceful 
hand on the helm of our ship of state. 

I was one of many Members of this 
body who deeply regretted Cyrus Vance’s 
decision to leave the administration. I 
fully understand and appreciate the posi- 
tion of principle that impelled Secretary 
Vance to resign. And, I can think of no 
finer successor than Senator Ep MUSKIE. 
All of us will miss him in this Chamber, 
but my best wishes go with him as he 
takes up his new and awesome responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. President, for al- 
most every Senator this is one of the most 
difficult votes cast during his or her serv- 
ice here. The decision is an easy one on 
the merits, but a particularly painful one 
by the knowledge that we lose a colleague 
of authentic stature both as a legislator 
and as a moral force. 

As we recall our years here—whether 
they go back as far as 1959 when Ep 
Mousxre took his seat or as recently as 
this Congress—his influence and per- 
sonal force have been unmistakable. Not 
only has he always looked as if he be- 
longed here; he also acted for more than 
21 years so as to bring honor to the in- 
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stitution and meaning to our laws. He 
was never a narrow specialist or single- 
issue man. He never segmented in his 
mind the needs of our Nation at home 
or abroad. He managed wisely to aline a 
disciplined budgetary philosophy with 
the just claims of the ordinary citizen. 
He was always a man who understood the 
raw nerves of politics without recoiling 
into cynicism or fatalism. And as his 
political roles widened and his interests 
expanded, he always remained a man 
from Maine, never losing touch with his 
origins or his fellow citizens. Above all, 
Ep MUSKIE posseses perspective and a ca- 
pacity to distinguish the truly important 
from the merely transient issues and 
controversies which we encounter in 
political life. 

When we think of Ep Muskre’s career 
here, we remember the extraordinary 
scope of his achievements—architect and 
builder of a new budgetary process, a 
champion of a decent natural environ- 
ment, a path-breaker in modern urban 
legislation, a detective of waste in Gov- 
ernment, a harmonizer of the countless 
demands made on the budgetary and 
human resources of our Government. 
And no Senator is free of envy of his gifts 
as a political craftsman—in reshaping 
the political map of Maine as Governor 
and Senator. 

In the end, however, we see most 
vividly in him a rare strength and whole- 
ness of character. He has the best quali- 
ties of a teacher and public philosopher— 
reason, eloquence, seasoned judgment 
and integrity. Those qualities are among 
those most needed in a Secretary of 
State. In casting a vote for his confirma- 
tion, we are not only expressing confi- 
dence in and admiration for Ep MUSKIE, 
but also seeking to restate the primacy 
of his new position in the conduct of our 
foreign affairs. Everything in his past 
suggests that he will remain a working 
partner of both the President and the 
Congress. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield the floor to Senator MUSKIE. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine is recognized. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I must 
say to my colleagues that this is the mo- 
ment I have dreaded for 10 days—not 
the vote, but the fact that this will mean 
saying goodby to the Senate. 

I moved to this desk and this seat be- 
cause this is the desk and seat I have 
occupied for 20 years. I have occupied it 
because I have found that the acoustics 
from this spot are better than any other 
spot in the Senate and, having a weak 
voice [laughter], I thought it was im- 
portant to enhance it in every way that 
I could. 

I should like to say thank you to Sena- 
tor Cxurcu, Senator Javits, and my col- 
leagues on the Committee on Foreign 
Relations for the hospitable way in 
which the hearing was conducted this 
morning. They tested me just enough 
not to reveal my shortcomings, yet gave 
me an opportunity to express some views 
that I have had over the years about 
foreign policy and the direction in which 
we ought to move. But what I liked most 
about the hearings and about what you 
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have had to say today and over the 10 
days since the President asked me to 
take this assignment is the confidence 
you have expressed in my ability to han- 
dle this new responsibility, whether or 
not you had doubts about the views 
which I hold. 

I understand what Senator HELMS was 
saying with his vote this morning and 
with his remarks this afternoon. I always 
honor an act of conscience. I think that 
is what Senator Hetms was doing. 

I want to say to you, those of you who 
are more recently my colleagues and 
those of you who have been my col- 
leagues for 22 years, that I cannot think 
of any motivation that could more surely 
generate a drive toward excellence on 
my part in whatever responsibility I have 
than the awareness that I must meet 
your test of my final performance. This 
is what has moved me in the Senate for 
22 years. 

I sought, also, of course, principally to 
meet the approval of my constituents. 
But this body is the kind of body in 
which, if one wishes to leave his mark, 
he must gain the respect and the ap- 
proval of 99 colleagues, who set a high 
test. 

When I first came to the Senate, I was 
asked what kind of role I hoped to play. 
I said— 

Well, it seems to me there are three ways 
to gain visibility in the Senate. One is to be 
& leader, and that takes some time. The sec- 
ond is to reach for headlines, and that won't 
last. 

The third is to do one’s homework to the 
point that the Senate comes to rely upon 
one for the special knowledge and perspec- 
tives and insights that one develops. 

So I chose the third route. Whether or 
not I have succeeded in meeting my test, 
you and history will have to record, if 
history is interested at all, and no one 
can be sure of that. 

I look around and see all of those of 
you have been associated with my prin- 
cipal endeavors: 

Senator RANDOLPH, who has been 
chairman of the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works for most of the 
years that I have served on it. I have 
been ranking Democrat to him for all 
those years; 

Senator Risicorr, chairman of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
on which I served for so many years: 

My good friend, Henry BELLMON, who, 
with me, undertook the task of trying to 
make the budget process work. I cannot 
find the words to say “thank you” to him 
for his contribution, which is lasting and 
which is continuing under the leadership 
of my successor, Senator HOLLINGS. 

I am drifting into a risk, now. I can- 
not possibly name all of you who have 
contributed to my education as a Sen- 
ator and to whatever I have succeeded in 
doing. I appreciate the generous com- 
ments of my colleague from Maine, Sen- 
ator CoHEN. It is typical of him. He has 
always been gracious across party lines 
and I have always appreciated it. I dis- 
like leaving that relationship just when 
it was beginning to develop and bloom. 

There is the majority leader, who has 
said to you, and he has said to me pri- 
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vately, that he has come to depend on 
me, and he has said it in ways that I 
know he means it. I have developed the 
strongest feelings of friendship and af- 
fection for him and respect for his per- 
formance as majority leader, and I shall 
miss that. 

Howarp Baker—I think I was here 
when he first came here as Senator. I 
was at that point more senior, although 
I think he became a senior Senator be- 
fore I did, one of the anomalies of this 
body. But in any case, I enjoyed our as- 
sociation so much, especially because of 
the graciousness and the ability and the 
understanding which was extended to 
me from that side of the aisle on many 
things about which we differed from 
time to time. 

I think we had more in common with 
each other than we disagreed about. 

I do not want to extend this. I do not 
like to say “goodbye,” but I do. But this 
is not the last you will hear from me 
and I am sure it will not be the last I 
hear from you, not unless the Senate 
changes its stripes about foreign policy 
and about your prerogatives with re- 
spect to the responsibility of shaping it. 

So, I expect to hear from you. But 
what I hope to see, and I am certain I 
will, is an environment much like that 
which we have known here. You will 
hear my views, I will hear yours, and 
out of the exchange, hopefully, we can 
forge a stronger, more positive rela- 
tionship in the field of foreign policy 
between this institution and the ad- 
ministration, and that will be a 
healthier thing for our country. 

I do not need to always prevail with 
my views, even though from time to 
time I sound as though I must. I only 
sound that way. It is an intimidating 
quality I have nurtured and developed 
over many, many years, and I do not 
intend to surrender it, and insist upon 
it. But, in like manner, you will express 
your views to me. 

So I look forward to a continuation 
of this relationship on a more adversary 
basis, perhaps, but on the same basis 
of mutual affection and respect that I 
feel this afternoon. 

Thank you all so much for what you 
have contributed to my life. 

[Applause, Senators rising.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of EDMUND S. 
Musk, of Maine, to be Secretary of 
State? On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MUSKIE (when his name was 
called). Present. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), and the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. LEAHY) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL) , the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
LeaHy), and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) would each vote 
“yea.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tsoncas). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber who wish to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 94, 
nays 2, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 102 Ex.] 


Armstrong 


Weicker 
Williams 


Young 
Zorinsky 


So the nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the nomination was confirmed, and I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 


agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent of the United States be immediately 
notified of the conformation of the 
nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that after the 
Senate returns to legislative session and 
before the recess I be recognized for 1 
minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will now return to legislative session. 

The Senator from West Virginia is 
recognized. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield to Mr. STONE. 

(Mr. Srone’s statement is printed fol- 
lowing the vote on amendment No. 1701.) 
RECESS UNTIL 4:27 P.M. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will stand 
in recess for 5 minutes. 

The Senate, at 4:22 p.m., recessed until 
4:27 p.m.; whereupon, the Senate re- 
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assembled when called to order by the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. EAGLETON) . 


FIRST CONCURRENT BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Mr. HoLLINGs, I yield myself 
1 minute. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that upon the disposition of the 
amendment by Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. CRANS- 
TON be recognized to call up his amend- 
ment No. 1740. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that upon the 
disposition of the amendment by Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. EAGLETON be recognized to 
call up his amendment and that there 
be a time limitation thereof of 30 min- 
utes to be equally divided in accordance 
with the usual form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
are there other Senators who could indi- 
cate their intentions to call up amend- 
ments? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment. Senator CRANSTON 
will be working with me on an amend- 
ment probably to my amendment, and it 
will not take but a few minutes, though, 
on each one. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank the Chair for its indulgence. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1702 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, am I cor- 
rect in the assumption that we are now 
prepared to resume consideration on the 
Pressler amendment which is pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I believe 
that to be the case. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from South Dakota have time 
remaining that he might be able to yield 
to me? 

Mr. PRESSLER. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. 

Mr. President, I say to him that I ap- 
plaud his initiative in bringing up this 
amendment in the Chamber today. 

This is an amendment in substantially 
this form which he and I offered in the 
Budget Committee. I hoped to be here 
earlier but had other matters to attend 
to in the Banking Committee and, there- 
fore, was not able to be present for the 
first part of the debate on this amend- 
ment. 

I want to join with my colleague and 
emphasize to everyone in the Chamber 
the defense spending differentials that 
exist between the United States and our 
principal allies around the world. The 
hard fact we have to face is that we 
carry the bulk of the free world defense 
costs, both in terms of absolute expendi- 
tures and percentage of GNP. A number 
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of our friends around the world who 
benefit from those defense expenditures, 
not only spend far less than we do, but 
today find themselves in much stronger 
financial positions nationaily than is the 
United States. 

To illustrate this problem, in 1979 the 
United States was spending roughly $520 
per capita on free world defense. Other 
major countries spend far less. Britain, 
for example, was spending $314 in con- 
trast to our $520; France was spending 
$349, Germany doing somewhat better at 
$396. As you can see, in each case it is 
substantially below what we spend. Our 
percent of GNP spending on defense was 
5 percent in 1979, Germany’s was only 
3.4 percent, Denmark’s was only 2.4 per- 
cent. But probably the most vivid illus- 
tration would be the case of Japan. While 
we were spending the $520 per capita on 
defense last year, Japan was spending 
$87. While we were committing 5 per- 
cent of our GNP to the free world de- 
fense, the Japanese were committing less 
than 1 percent of their GNP for that 
purpose. 

The reason it is important for us to 
take a look at this now is that we are 
about to substantially increase our de- 
fense spending, and we must examine 
the burden that this imposes on our 
economy. I think some of the increase 
was justified. I think other parts of it 
are not justified. But in any case, I think 
the consensus will be to substantially 
increase U.S. defense expenditures. 

But if our allies are not being asked 
to increase their spending, not just on 
an equivalent basis, but to make up for 
this built-in differential, we are going 
to find ourselves in a more severe eco- 
nomic dilemma in the United States. 

It will add, to our inflation rate, and 
our deficit, if we continue to ignore 
these basic defense spending differentials 
throughout the free world. 

So, the Pressler amendment is de- 
signed to ask our allies, who are serving 
as host countries to American military 
forces based abroad, to assume more of 
the support costs for those American 
forces that are based in their countries. 


I think it is little enough to ask. I 
think this amendment is in the interest 
of fairness and commonsense, and is 
certainly in the interest of getting our 
own financial condition under better 
control. It is essential that we apply con- 
structive pressure to get these costs 
borne more equitably than has been the 
case in the past. 

I know that there is some question— 
currently I have not had a chance to 
talk with my colleague from South Da- 
kota—as to whether or not a vote, a 
record vote, is necessary or desirable in 
this instance, and I am not sure it is 
because I would suspect we probably do 
not have the votes to prevail. But I would 
say to him and to my other colleagues 
that if we, in a sense, allow this issue to 
be settled on a voice vote tdoay I do not 
think we ought to be prepared to do that 
again at the next go-around unless there 
is some substantial improvement in this 
area, unless there is some serious effort 
by the administration to start some 
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serious discussions with our allies, and 
where we can see some progress in more 
equitable burden-sharing with our allies. 
Barring this, I think we are going to find 
ourselves in a situation where we are 
going to have to actually vote for some 
changes here on the floor. 

I am prepared to be part of an effort 
to try to marshal the support that if, 
takes in terms of actual legislative ini- 
tiatives. I am not willing to press that 
point today, unless the Senator from 
South Dakota feels strongly about it. 

But, in the future I will be prepared 
to do so. It is my understanding—I did 
not hear the comments of the new chair- 
man, who, by the way, I regard very 
highly and whom I welcome to the post 
as chairman of our Budget Committee, 
and I am delighted, to have worked with 
him on the Commerce Committee and 
on the Budget Committee. I look forward 
to working with him for a long time to 
come in harmony and good will on the 
Budget Committee. 

But I gather he has said he has a 
concern in this area that the allies ought 
to be doing more and that it is his intent, 
as well, to help urge that constructive 
change, be brought about to require our 
allies, and encourage our allies, to 
shoulder a fairer share of our common 
burden. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan for his kind comments. I am 
looking forward very much to working 
with him on the committee. 

The fact is, as the Senator indicates, I 
sympathize very, very much with the 
feelings of the Senator from Michigan 
and the Senator from South Dakota in 
the thrust of the amendment. Un- 
fortunately, the budget resolution does 
not allow us that kind of flexibility. The 
best we can do, as we have done here in 
a good attempt, is to sort of cut back 
$200 million. But unless and until we pass 
the different legislation through both 
Houses, and unless and until we change 
the status-of-forces agreement, say, be- 
tween the country of Japan and the 
United States of America, which ob- 
viously cannot be done in this particular 
resolution, then what you, in essence, 
would be doing is cutting $200 million out 
of operation and maintenance. 

So I hope the Senators would not press 
for a vote. We have many other amend- 
ments waiting here, and we are trying to 
move the time. I would be glad to work 
with the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota and the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan, who are both 
outstanding members of our Budget 
Committee. Let us keep the pressure on 
them. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I will just conclude by 
saying it would be a better route for us 
to go to actually see a change in the 
status-of-forces agreement, and that is 
something the administration would have 
to take the initiative on, and I hope they 
will. 

I might say that even within the 
status-of-forces agreement, as it now 
stands, that while the current financial 
arrangements meet the letter of that 
agreement, it would be entirely possible 
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for the Japanese particularly to interpret 
that agreement in such a way that they 
would be altogether free to make a larger 
contribution if that were their wish. 

I certainly hope that will be the view 
that is taken here. I might say, with the 
problems we face on the commercial 
side—we are going to lose $10 billion in 
the trade account with Japan this year 
with trucks and cars, 2 million Japanese 
cars are coming into the United States— 
we cannot have all of these things con- 
tinue because we are spending $520 per 
capita while they are spending $87 per 
capita, and the money they are not 
spending on free world defense becomes 
part of their industrial base which, in 
turn, is creating these economic differen- 
tials that are hurting our balance of pay- 
ments and which cause rising unemploy- 
ment in the United States. 

So all of these things have to connect. 
Iam pleased that the chairman is willing 
to work with us to see if we cannot have 
the bill to try to get things moving in the 
direction that should bring about a more 
substantial and equitable contribution by 
the allies in the support costs that we are 
having to bear abroad. I appreciate what 
he said, and I look forward to working 
with him on that. 

I would suggest that from my point of 
view a vote is not necessary on this, and 
I will not so ask for one. 

Mr. PRESSLER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PELL). The Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. PRESSLER. I concur that a vote 
is not needed. I am pleased that the com- 
mittee has adopted language in its re- 
port which supports the goal which this 
amendment seeks. I am aware that 
budget resolutions are not line item 
legislation and that it is difficult to focus 
cuts in the defense function. I believe, 
however, that the debate we have en- 
gaged in this afternoon has been helpful 
and has sent some signals to our allies, 
to Japan, to the White House, to the 
Defense Department, to the policy 
makers. I think there will be substantial 
support for the concept embodied in my 
amendment when other legislation 
comes before this Chamber. In fact, we 
found substantial support in the Budget 
Committee, and I do want to commend 
the chairman for his comments, and I 
want to commend Senator Rrecte for his 
comments and his fine leadership in this 
area. He, too, has been concerned about 
the fact that some of our allies should 
assume more of the burden that U.S. 
taxpayers are currently bearing. 

Mr. President, with the agreement of 
others, I am prepared to withdraw my 
amendment, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
does not need unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator can withdraw his amendment with- 
out asking for unanimous consent. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Then I withdraw my 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senate 
will be late today in order to expedite 
action on the resolution. It is hoped the 
resolution can be enacted by the close 
of business tomorrow. There will not be 
any rollcall votes on Friday, in com- 
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formity with the commitment that was 
made some weeks ago that there would 
not be any rollcall votes through May on 
Fridays, barring an emergency. 

Therefore, in order to complete action 
on this resolution before the close of 
business tomorrow I think it will neces- 
sitate staying in late today and tomorrow 
also, if need be. 

But the more progress that is made 
today by the Senate the less time the 
Senate will have to spend on the resolu- 
tion tomorrow in order to complete ac- 
tion on it. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from California for his willingness to 
expedite his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia is recognized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1740 
(Purpose: To provide a better balance among 
competing national priorities within a bal- 
anced budget) 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I call 
up my printed amendment, a substitute 
amendment, numbered 1740, and I ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from California (Mr. Cran- 
ston), for himself, Mr. WrLLIams, Mr. Tson- 
Gas, and Mr. LeaHy, and Mr. LEVIN proposes 
an amendment numbered 1740. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. Preisdent, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Strike out all after the resolving clause 

through page 11, line 16, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 
That (a) the Congress hereby determines 
and declares, pursuant to section 301 (a) of 
the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, that, 
for the fiscal year beginning on October 1, 
1980— 

(1) the recommended level of Federal 
revenues is $616,800,000,000 and the amount 
by which the aggregate level of Federal reve- 
nues should be increased is $200,000,000; 

(2) the appropriate level of total new 
budget authority is $700,800,000,000; 

(3) the appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is $616,800,000,000; 

(4) the amount of the deficit or surplus 
in the budget which is appropriate in the 
light of economic conditions and all other 
relevant factors is $0; and 

(5) the appropriate level of the public 
debt is $927,800,000,000, and the amount by 
which the temporary stautory limit on such 
debt should be accordingly increased is $37,- 
700,000,000. 

(b) Based on allocations of the appro- 
priate levels of total new budget authority 
and of total budget outlays as set forth in 
paragraphs (2) and (3) of subsection (a) 
of this section, the Congress hereby deter- 
mines and declares pursuant to section 301 
(a) of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974 
that, for the fiscal year beginning on Octo- 
ber 1, 1980, the apporpriate level of new 
budget authority and the estimated budget 
outlays for each major functional category 
are as follows: 

(1) National Defense (050): 

(A) New budget authority, $165,000,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, $153,200,000,000. 
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(2) International Affairs (150) : 
(A) New budget authority, $24,600,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $9,900,000,000. 
(3) General Science, Space, and Tech- 

nology (250): 

(A) New budget authority, $6,600,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $6,200,000,000. 

(4) Energy (270): 

(A) New budget authority, $7,000,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $7,000,000,000. 

1 5 Natural Resources and Environment 

(300): 

(A) New budget authority, 612,400, 000, 000; 
(B) Outlays, 812,400,000, 000. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

(A) New budget authority, $5,400,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $2,300,000,000. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370) : 
(A) New budget authority, $5,700,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $200,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

(A) New budget authority, $23,400,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $19,000,000,000. 

4 8 ; Community and Regional Development 
(A) New budget authority, $9,000,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $9,400,000,000. 

(10) Education, Training, Employment, 

and Social Services (500) : 

(A) New budget authority, $32,900,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $30,700,000,000. 

(11) Health (550) : 

(A) New budget authority, $71,600,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $62,100,000,000. 

(12) Income Security (600) : 

(A) New budget authority, $252,100,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $220,000,000,000. 
(13) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 
(A) New budget authority, $22,300,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $21,400,000,000. 
(14) Administration of Justice (750): 
(A) New budget authority, $4,300,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $4,600,000,000. 
(15) General Government (800) : 
(A) New budget authority, $4,600,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $4,300,000,000. 
(16) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850) : 
(A) New budget authority, $6,800,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $7,000,000,000. 
(17) Interest (900): 
(A) New budget authority, $71,800,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $71,800,000,000. 
(18) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950) : 
of New budget authority, —$24,700,000,- 
000; 
(B) Outlays, —$24,700,000,000. 


Mr. CRANSTON. I want to thank the 
majority leader for his cooperation in 
my being able to go at this time. I thank 
the chairman of the Budget Committee, 
Senator Ho.ttincs, and the ranking 
minority member, Senator BELLMON, for 
their cooperation. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the distinguished majority 
whip for his kind comments. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Since the Budget Committee has re- 
ported its version of the budget, the un- 
employment rate has risen 7 percent and 
interest rates have started to soften. 
The prime rate has dropped by more 
than 1½ points since the Budget Com- 
mittee issued its report 3 weeks ago. 

I have a rather startling announce- 
ment about the downward trend in in- 
terest rates. A major thrift institution 
in California, Home Savings and Loan 
Association of Los Angeles, has just 
dropped its prime mortgage rate from 
17144 percent to 1234 percent. I think 
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that is probably an unprecedented drop 
in interest rates. Home Savings and 
Loan said it was designed to save the 
housing industry from total collapse in 
California. 

Inflation remains our most severe 
problem. But a deep recession is not an 
acceptable cure, even if it would work— 
and I am convinced that it would not 
work to end our economic problems. It 
would not stop inflation, let alone deal 
with the other difficulties that confront 
all of us. 

I believe we need a budget that will 
deal as best we can with both inflation 
and unemployment, while cushioning 
the harshest impacts of this troubled 
economy on those least able to bear 
those impacts, and who will suffer most 
from both inflation and unemploy- 
ment—namely, the elderly, the poor and 
the handicapped. 

In addition to meeting the tests I 
have just mentioned, the Federal budg- 
et must maintain at adequate levels our 
vital national commitments—to defense, 
to foreign policy, to energy production 
and conservation, and to transporta- 
tion. 

I do not believe the budget presented 
by the Budget Committee meets these 
tests. 

Mr. President, I believe my alterna- 
tive budget represents sound policy 
throughout the budget, not just in the 
social areas, not just in the domestic 
areas of the budget, but in the national 
security and international affairs func- 
tions as well. 

I believe that no nation surpasses ours 
in strength, both because we are mili- 
tarily strong and because we have a free 
and strong economy and society that 
responds to the needs and to the will of 
our citizens. 

Last fall, I made a commitment to sup- 
port an increase in defense spending in 
fiscal year 1981. 

Obviously, a majority of my Senate 
colleagues agree and intend to support 
an increased level of defense spending 
this year over the level of spending for 
defense in fiscal year 1980. 

I propose increasing defense spending 
for fiscal year 1981 by $2.7 billion in out- 
lays largely by accelerating programs al- 
ready in the pipeline, and $500 million 
in new budget authority above and be- 
yond the increases proposed in the Presi- 
dent’s defense budget in March. My pro- 
posal provides 6 percent real growth in 
outlays, compared with the President’s 
budget which provides 3 percent real 
growth in outlays over present fiscal year 
1980 estimates.. 

I am convinced that this additional 
real growth in defense is necessary this 
year. I expect Congress to initiate some 
defense improvements which cannot be 
funded at the President's budget level. 


My proposal will support these added 
defense programs without crippling 
other vital priorities, while still balanc- 
ing the overall Federal budget and with- 
aus using any portion of the oil import 

ee. 

By contrast, the defense funding level 
recommended by the Senate Budget 
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Committee is simply too high and tries 
to do too much in 1 year. 

I have said repeatedly that while I 
believe strongly that we need a balanced 
budget, I do not believe we should bal- 
ance that budget on the backs of those 
in greatest need in our society. 

Mr. President, I want to stress once 
again that while my amendment pro- 
poses a lower defense figure than that 
recommended by the Senate Budget 
Committee, it is not a cut in national de- 
fense spending. 

Under my amendment, we would be 
spending substantially more for defense 
than last year, plus an allowance for in- 
flation. My amendment allows for 5.72 
percent real growth in outlays over fis- 
cal year 1980. And, I repeat, it provides 
for more defense spending than re- 
quested in President Carter’s budget. It 
thus cuts only the figure that came from 
the Senate Budget Committee. 

I think that the Senate should recog- 
nize that that is a figure that is open to 
consideration by the entire Senate. The 
committee’s report on the first concur- 
rent budget resolution mentions only 
one specific defense program, the MX 
basing funds, which, in budget terms, is 
a small item, $500 million, which the 
committee does not propose to cut or to 
add. 

During the Budget Committee mark- 
up the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina circulated a list of defense adds 
and cuts that he and Senator DoMENICI 
of New Mexico were advocating, which 
totaled $12.2 billion in budget authority 
and $7.5 billion in outlays. But since the 
Budget Committee recommended the 
addition of $9.3 billion in budget au- 
thority and $2.6 billion in outlays to the 
President’s budget request—lesser fig- 
ures in both cases than those which Sen- 
ator Hotiincs and Senator DOMENICI 
had in mind—we cannot even assume 
that the list circulated to the committee 
by the Senator from South Carolina and 
the Senator from New Mexico represents 
the committee’s assumptions about what 
programs are needed above and beyond 
the Carter budget. 

We just do not know what those as- 
sumptions are. 

Similarly, the Senate Armed Services 
Committee did not specify what addi- 
tions to the Carter budget its member- 
ship felt were needed when it made its 
recommendations to the Senate Budget 
Committee for function 050. 

So we do not have any precise picture 
before us of exactly what is contem- 
plated for national defense. I think that, 
in this category, as in others, we should 
know what we are doing before we spend 
the taxpayers’ money. 

That really reflects the viewpoint that 
was expressed by the Senator from South 
Carolina this morning when he was dis- 
cussing the amendment of the Senator 
from Maine and the proposal to amend 
that by the Senator from New York, 
Senator MOYNIHAN. 

As we consider an effort to deal with 
priorities, taking into account the needs 
of various segments of our society, I 
think particular attention must be paid 
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to function 500, which includes the Fed- 
eral effort for training and employment 
opportunities for people who have suf- 
fered one disadvantage or another in 
our society. 

The administration estimates that the 
unemployment rate will average 7.3 per- 
cent for calendar year 1981. CBO esti- 
mates it at 7.5 percent. And CBO pro- 
jects a fourth quarter 1981 unemploy- 
ment rate of 7.6 percent. 

In the face of these distressing sta- 
tistics, which in the face of the latest 
news appear understated, the adminis- 
tration’s revised budget was neither 
padded nor generous. It reduced the level 
of operation for the Young Adult Con- 
servation Corps, phased out welfare re- 
form demonstration programs, and re- 
duced countercyclical public service jobs 
from 200,000 to 149,000, cutting a total of 
$1.350 billion in budget authority and 
$840 million in outlays. 

From this base the Senate Budget 
Committee assumed the deferral of the 
youth employment program until fiscal 
year 1982 (October, 1981); phased out 
title VI (countercyclical public service 
jobs) of CETA; eliminated the Young 
Adult Conservation Corps; slashed $300 
million out of the already underfunded 
summer youth employment program; cut 
the WIN (work incentive now) program; 
deferred the Carter “private sector ini- 
tiative,” and cut in half the administra- 
tion’s proposed increases in aging, 
ACTION, vocational rehabilitation, and 
social services (except for title 20 and 
child welfare services) . 

By undercutting much of the Federal 
effort toward employment assistance, the 
Budget Committee assumed savings of 
$3.5 billion from the Carter budget in 
22 authority and $2.3 billion in out- 
ays. 

Nor was Federal assistance to educa- 
tion spared. 


The Senate Budget Committee pro- 
poses funding for elementary, secondary 
and vocational education at $300 million 
in outlays below the current law levels— 
and $700 million below current law levels 
for higher education. 


My proposal restores funding for edu- 
cation, employment training, and social 
service programs to a level approximately 
equal to CBO’s re-estimate of the Carter 
budget. These funds are far less than the 
amount necessary to meet the needs 
which they are designed to address. 
These particular programs are vital if 
disadvantaged people are to break the 
cycle of poverty. 

I deeply regret not being able to do 
more for these programs in the amend- 
ment that I am offering. But I believe 
my substitute presents a marginally ac- 
ceptable alternative in a very tight year, 
in a year when I agree with the need for 
a tight budget and in a year where I am 
proposing an amendment that would 
keep the President’s budget in balance. 

Mr. President, I have detailed the rest 
of my budget in a Recorp statement on 
April 30. 

Let me now say only that I believe that 
the Budget Committee has seriously and 
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severely underfunded energy, transpor- 
tation, and the nutritional and housing 
assistance provided in function 600 and 
made regrettable, severe and unwise cuts 
in veterans’ benefits and services, in the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund, and 
in security and trade assistance, as well 
as badly misestimating costs under the 
Trade Adjustment Assistance Act in 
function 600. 

For all these reasons, and more which 
I have set out in full before, I urge that 
my substitute amendment be adopted. 

I would like to deal with one other 
aspect of this. There have been sugges- 
tions that this is the liberal alternative 
to a middle-of-the-road budget now be- 
fore us as compared also to a very con- 
servative budget offered earlier in the 
form of the Armstrong-Roth amend- 
ment. I do not think that that represents 
clearly and accurately the nature and 
impact, nor the purpose, of the amend- 
ment that I am offering. 

President Carter is deemed by some 
Democrats to be a very conservative 
President. That is an issue now in the 
Presidential campaigning across the 
land. The budget that I have offered, the 
alternative, is $500 million more for de- 
fense than the Carter budget as reesti- 
mated by the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice. It spends more on national defense 
than the President requests. So it is 
hardly a more liberal budget than that 
proposed by the President. 

It provides more outlays than the 
Carter budget as reestimated by the 
Congressional Budget Office to the tune 
of $5.3 billion. So this is hardly a “lib- 
eral” alternative. It is simply, I believe, 
a rational alternate budget based upon 
more sensible priorities than the propos- 
al placed before the Senate by the 
Senate Budget Committee. 

For all these reasons and many more, 
I urge adoption of my substitute amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I think 
many of us would agree with some of the 
objectives Senator Cranston has in 
mind. We would all like to see our de- 
fense expenditures go down. We would 
all like to do more in the social area. 
The problem is that the real world we 
live in makes it very difficult to ignore 
the fact that for many years, at least 
the last 20 years, the Soviet Union has 
been increasing its defense expenditures, 
in real terms, by something like 4 per- 
cent a year. During that time, the 
United States has been holding its de- 
fense effort almost level. In other words, 
we are spending the same amount of 
dollars now in constant dollars as we 
were back around 1960. 

There was a time during the Vietnam 
war period when our effort increased. As 
soon as that war was over, however, we 
cut back. The Soviet Union has gone 
right on increasing its defense spending 
and now we face the very distasteful ne- 
cessity of playing catchup and increas- 
ing our defense efforts so that we will 
not be perceived by the world as having 
lost our interest in maintaining peace 
in the free world. 
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To get down to cases, Senator CRAN- 
ston talked about the very sharp April 
rise in unemployment. This was not a 
totally unexpected development. We 
have been talking about a recession. The 
monetary policy that the Federal Re- 
serve has been following was almost 
certain to produce unemployment since 
high interest rates mean there is not 
money for housing or many other kinds 
of investments. The result has been that 
housing has virtually stopped. The pur- 
chase of automobiles is down dramati- 
cally and unemployment has increased 
as a consequence. 

This budget, frankly, was based on 
the expectation of a recession. We have 
assumed that unemployment would rise 
to somewhere around 7.5 percent during 
1980. We feel that the April unemploy- 
ment rise indicates clearly that the pe- 
riod of economic expansion has ended 
temporarily. However, we need to be a 
little cautious about assuming that this 
situation requires any change in our fis- 
cal policy. 

It is very likely that monetary policy 
will change. We already see interest 
rates coming down. This means that 
housing will pick up again shortly, jobs 
will be created, and, hopefully, the eco- 
nomic slowdown will not be too serious. 

In this budget resolution, we resolved 
to balance the Federal budget at the 
lowest reasonable spending level in or- 
der to slow inflation and provide the 
Federal Reserve some flexibility to ease 
monetary policy. When we worked on 
this resolution we were faced with a 
rate of inflation, based on the Consumer 
Price Index, of up around 18 percent. 
There is simply no way this Nation’s 
economic institutions can survive an in- 
flation rate of that magnitude. It re- 
mains, I believe, the highest priority for 
this country to fight inflation, to estab- 
lish a stable, economic policy. This 
budget still needs to address that prob- 
lem as its highest priority. 


I believe the policy that we have set, 
the fiscal policy we have adopted, is be- 
ginning to have its intended effect. The 
New York Times this morning reports 
that the Federal Reserve has eliminated 
the interest rate charge on the money it 
lends to the larger banks. This action 
will lower borrowing cost and hasten 
the already sharp decline in interest 
rates that began 2 weeks ago. 

I remind the Senator from California 
that the prime rate has declined 214 per- 
centage points in the last 2 weeks, and 
Treasury bills have come down a dra- 
matic 5 percentage points. So already 
we are seeing money being more avail- 
able, we are seeing the cost of borrow- 
ing come down, and, in my judgment, it 
is only a brief period before the private 
sector will begin to react to these more 
favorable conditions and we will see our 
economy begin to stabilize. 


In my opinion, the best policy for Con- 
gress is to remain firm on its policy of 
restraint, and in this way encourage the 
Federal Reserve to ease interest rates 
further. Lower interest rates will cer- 
tainly revive the construction industry, 
as I have said. This is responsible for 
about half of our present unemploy- 
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ment. More activity in construction 
should ease the stress on the economy, 
particularly if we can see the same kind 
of recovery in the automobile industry 
that lower interest rates should bring. 

There will be new cars introduced this 
fall or later this summer and, hopefully, 
they will be eagerly received by the mar- 
ket. This certainly will help the unem- 
ployment problems in the automobile 
industry, which are more serious, per- 
haps, than in any other part of the 
economy. 

Mr. President, I agree with the Sen- 
ator from California, that we do not 
want to take actions that are unneces- 
sarily harsh on the poor in our society. 
However, I believe that the high and 
rising inflation is a crueler and more de- 
structive result than our present brief 
period of slow economic growth. 

So, Mr. President, we have to look at 
two realities: One is the reality that we 
need to be doing more in the defense 
area, and this budget does that. We 
change our defense policy for the first 
time in trying to bring our level of 
spending up to the point that we will 
again be able to demonstrate to the 
world that we are serious about main- 
taining peace in the world. 

The second reality is that while, tem- 
porarily, we do have economic stresses 
and while, temporarily, unemployment 
is rising, I feel that by retaining the fis- 
cal policies this budget establishes, we 
shall probably help low-income people 
and those who are at the lower end of 
the economic scale more than we would 
if we went along with the policies Sen- 
ator CRANSTON recommends. These poli- 
cies would have the effect of exacerbat- 
ing inflation and working the greatest 
hardships on those least able to protect 
themselves from the stresses that infla- 
tion brings. 

Again, I say that I am sympathetic 
with the position the Senator takes. I 
believe that the policy he recommends, 
however, is not the right policy for these 
times. 

(Mr. EXON assumed the chair.) 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico. 


Mr. DOMENICI. I thank the Senator. 


Mr. President, basically, in summary, 
rather than address the effect of the 
Cranston amendment on the social pro- 
grams, which I think my good friend 
from Oklahoma has talked about—and 
they are rather straightforward and ob- 
viously, this proposal would increase a 
number of them—I would rather speak 
about what it is going to do to our na- 
tional defense and what it is going to do 
to this budget—two basic principles. 

Everyone should know that, while 
Senator CransTon’s amendment cuts a 
significant amount of money out of our 
military preparedness—namely, $8.4 bil- 
lion out of budget authority and $2.5 bil- 
lion in outlays for the year 1981—he still 
recommends that we spend more than 
the Senate Budget Committee’s resolu- 
tion. So, on the one hand, while this 
amendment would seek, in this Sena- 
tor's opinion, to reverse exactly the one 
significant policy change made in this 
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budget resolution by cutting defense 
substantially, it is not enough for the 
Senator from California. That savings 
that he is going to take out of defense 
is not enough. He is going to add $3.9 
billion more, and he says we are just 
going to have more revenue. Whatever 
his assumptions are, everybody ought to 
understand that Senator Cranston wants 
to take these billions out of defense. 

He is very concerned that our social 
programs do not have enough money, 
so he puts all that into social programs. 
Then he says that is not enough, he 
wants to find some more to put in there. 
So he changes our revenue assumptions 
from $612.9 billion to a higher number 
so he can find $3.9 billion more to put 
in those social programs. 

I tend to agree with my good friend 
from Oklahoma that we could do every- 
thing if there were no end to money, if 
the taxpayers of America were not con- 
cerned about excessive taxation, if we 
were not already at the Senate Budget 
Committee’s level, balancing a budget at 
the highest level of taxation on the 
American people in the history of the 
United States. 

At one point, we were arguing, I say 
to the Presiding Officer, he and I, in his 
capacity as Senator from Nebraska, that 
we were at the second highest level, be- 
cause during the Second World War, 
when we were totally mobilized to win. 
we were taxing the American people at 
a higher level than proposed here. But 
we had to increase our revenue measures 
to come in with a surplus. We had a good 
economy and we had the President’s $10 
billion or $11 billion. 

Now, we are at the highest level of 
taxation in the history of the Republic 
to come up with our balanced budget 
plus a surplus of $11-plus billion that we 
shall get if the import fee remains in 
effect and is collected. 

That is not enough for the Senator 
from California. We can find some more 
revenue, he says, and we are going to 
have another $4 billion. So we are going 
to take that new $4 billion that he finds 
in this money that we are going to take 
out of defense, and we are going to put 
that all combined to make sure that 
none of the social programs of this 
country is significantly cut. 

They have not been growing very fast, 
anyway, Mr. President, as we all know. 
They have, for the last 20 years, been 
the social conscience of America. That is 
good that we have one. It has prompted 
us to concern ourselves with spreading 
the blessings of this free enterprise sys- 
tem, through Government, to our people 
through functions like CETA, like food 
stamps, like social security, highway 
programs—they all have good goals. 
They are all wonderful programs. They 
have just been growing like Topsy. 

What the Budget Committee said is 
that it is time to take a good, hard look 
at one of the, if not the, principal and 
most significant functions of a national 
government; that is, our national 
defense. 

For 15 years, while we concerned our- 
selves with spending our taxpayers’ 
dollars for our people, we effectively per- 
mitted our national defense to be funded 
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at about 2.5 percent less each year, if 
we use real dollars, about 2.5 percent 
less than the previous year. I ask the 
Members of the Senate, and I believe the 
American people have already answered 
the question; it is time for us to answer 
it: Is America safer today than we were 
15 years ago? Is America’s defense as 
adequate today as it was 15 years ago? 

I think the American people, with 
their good, intuitive sense, have said, no, 
this is a more dangerous world for 
America, for freedom, for our national 
interest than it was 15 years ago. 

Without going to all the experts we 
have gone to, the American people also 
said, And the Soviet Union is not weaker 
than it was 15 years ago; it is stronger. 
I think they are saying to this Con- 
gress: If that is true, why do you not 
do something about it? 

The main, simple fact is that the 
Senate Committee on the Budget—and I 
was proud to be a part of it, I was proud 
to be a cosponsor of the amendment with 
the floor manager of the bill, our 
new chairman—the Hollings-Domenici 
amendment set the mark for this func- 
tion. It sets a mark that clearly changes 
the trend line of the use of American 
taxes and says we have had enough of 
an inferior American military prepared- 
ness. 

A country as great as ours, that can 
afford to spend as it has on all kinds of 
programs, a country with three times 
the productive capacity of the Soviet 
Union, perhaps three and a half times, 
ought to be ashamed of itself to be be- 
hind the Soviet Union in all kinds of 
conventional weaponry, maintenance, 
weapons systems, standing military, 
tanks, Soviet navy growing by leaps and 
bounds. I could go on and on. 

What we have said in this budget reso- 
lution is that we are not going to take 
chances. If we are going to overspend, 
we are going to overspend on the side 
of being sure that we move—the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary 
of Defense, and those that procure and 
those that run our military—we are go- 
ing to have it second to none again. 

We are also suggesting in this amend- 
ment that if we want an All-Volunteer 
Army, we had better face up to the facts 
and pay for it. The budget resolution as- 
sumes that the military personnel, the 
men and women in uniform in the U.S. 
Army, ought to be paid a living wage. 
It suggests that if the American people 
knew that we were underpaying our All- 
Volunteer Army to the extent that we 
have thousands of military families on 
food stamps, if they knew that, they 
would be here insisting that we increase 
this budget. If they knew that we are 
thousands of petty officers short because 
they leave after many years of experi- 
ence because we have a miserable incen- 
tive pay program for our military, they 
would be here. 

The American taxpayer would be here. 
He would show us where to cut. I guaran- 
tee they would not be cutting the pay of 
the military like we have for the past 5 
years. 

This budget mark says, “You pay the 
military, give them a significant across- 
the-board pay raise, put in place a sensi- 
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tive pay system to keep the middle man- 
agement personnel, be that in the Navy, 
Army, or Air Force.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 10 minutes have expired. 

Mr. DOMENICI. An additional 5 min- 
utes. 

This bill also speaks loudly for the 
American people. They are saying, “We 
are tired. We are tired of training our 
pilots to fly the most sophisticated weap- 
ons in the world only to find after they 
have a few years of experience that they 
have to leave the military because we will 
not pay them.” 

It says, “We do not want any more of 
that.” 

It also says that it is time to recognize 
that we made a tremendous mistake 5 
years ago when we cut back on Navy 
shipbuilding. 

It says that we are not going to put 
up with that. 

The greatest productive nation on 
Earth and we can hear people getting up 
and talking about a recession, talking 
about our lack of productivity. 

The American economy in a recession 
is three times better than the economy 
of our adversary in the world. 

We hear people talk about our not 
being able to afford to pay for our mili- 
tary, to pay for new weapons. 

Mr. President, I want to comment on 
one other thing. We hear our wonderful 
friends in the Senate, and I respect them 
dearly, stand up and say that they are 
also for a strong military. But they do 
not want any waste. 

So, year after year, because somebody 
comes forth with the rhetoric, “We do 
not want any waste,” we cut the military. 

The problem is that the waste is still 
there and the military’s necessities have 
been chopped to pieces. 

Where are those who want to cut the 
military when it comes to talking about 
waste in the domestic programs of 
America? I ask each one of them who are 
so filled with rhetoric about needing 
competitive bidding, needing to make 
sure we manage the weapons system pro- 
curement better. 

We recognize all that. Why were they 
not saying the same thing when the social 
program went up 2,400 percent in 6 or 7 
years? Why did they not cut it 8 percent 
or 10 percent and say that there is ob- 
vious waste in it, too? 

I, for one, acknowledge there is waste 
in everything the Federal Government 
does. But I am not going to be part of 
permitting America’s military unprepar- 
edness in this kind of risky world, I am 
not going to stand by and watch it go 
through another decade of being chopped 
to pieces, as it has been in the last decade 
and a half. 

That is why I think the most historic 
thing the budget resolution does is un- 
equivocally turn the trend line on mili- 
tary preparedness upward 6 full percent 
real growth. That means, for everyone to 
understand, inflation plus 6 percent. 

Now, if anyone does not want to put 
that much in military, then vote for Sen- 
ator CRANSTON’s amendment and start it 
right back down the trend line, where it 
has been for 15 years. 

If we want to do something historic. 
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then vote with the Budget Committee, a 
modest cut in the trend line growth of 
social programs and a dramatic increase 
in expenditures for the military. 

No if’s, and’s, or but’s. The choice is 
clear. A modest cut in social programs, a 
significant increase in military prepared- 
ness. Yes or no. 

If we adopt Senator CranstTon’s 
amendment we want neither. If we do 
not want the modest cut in the social 
programs, if we think that is too severe, 
and back what we took out of military 
and $3.9 billion more that he finds by 
changing our revenue figures. 

So, this offers everyone in this body a 
clear, not complicated, issue of what they 
want to be for in voting budget priorities 
and assumptions for expenditures in the 
taxpayers’ dollars in 1981. 

Mr. President, the budget resolution is 
Congress’ tool for setting fiscal priorities, 
for identifying those national responsi- 
bilities which demand the highest atten- 
tion. The budget resolution now under 
consideration treats national defense as 
our most pressing budget priority. The 
fiscal year 1981 first budget resolution 
recommends targets for function 050: 
National defense, of $173.4 billion in bud- 
get authority and $155.7 billion in out- 
lays. This is an increase of $8.9 billion 
in budget authority and $5.2 billion in 
outlays over the President’s revised 
March request for national defense. The 
budget resolution recommends increases 
to the President’s defense budget request 
based on assessments of specific deficien- 
cies in our defense posture. These de- 
ficiencies are well known to all who have 
taken the time to learn the alarming 
status of our military readiness. 

Military manpower problems, both new 
recruitment and retention of experienced 
personnel, are reaching an unparalleled 
level in the services today. As many ex- 
perts have correctly noted, the United 
States has not kept the bargain it made 
with the Armed Forces when the All-Vol- 
unteer Force concept was instituted. The 
Government has not kept military pay 
and other benefits equal with other de- 
velopments in the economy. Whatever 
rationalizations and excuses may be 
made to refute this situation, the fact 
remains that people are “voting with 
their feet” and leaving the service in 
record numbers. 

Our tactical air forces are not being 
maintained at adequate levels. Both the 
Air Force and the Navy are not even re- 
ceiving sufficient new aircraft to replace 
those lost through aging and accidents. 

Our naval forces, combatants and sup- 
port vessels, are actually shrinking at a 
time when our farthest global interests 
are most in jeopardy and the U.S. Navy 
will bear the brunt of the responsibility 
to protect them. 

Ammunition and missile inventories, 
seriously depleted in previous years, have 
never been fully restored. Now we face 
the prospect of military confrontation 
and combat in which we would be unable 
to sustain our military presence with any 
certainty. 


Military operations and maintenance 
funds, the favorite budget “whipping 
boy” year after year have been cut so 
often and so consistently that our gen- 
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eral lack of military readiness is today 
a shocking hidden cancer eroding our 
national security posture. 

Military construction funds, a little- 
noticed but important aspect of the de- 
fense budget, have been cut for so long 
that major parts of our defense posture’s 
physical infrastructure are deteriorating 
to the point that a massive new construc- 
tion program may be necessary in the 
near future. 

The United States virtually abandoned 
the strategic military arena for 10 years, 
allowing the Soviets to capture superior- 
ity in several important areas of capa- 
bility while we clung to the hope that 
arms control would somehow rescue us 
from our deteriorating situation. 

Mr. President, few of these deficien- 
cies, which threaten the very basis of 
U.S. security, were addressed by the ad- 
ministration’s original January defense 
request, and the revised March request 
actually exacerbates existing force prob- 
lems in its rush to compensate for the 
expanded tempo of Indian Ocean opera- 
tions. I would like to comment, in this 
regard, upon an issue which has increas- 
ingly occupied my thoughts and my con- 
cern. The same concern was expressed 
very succinctly by William F. Buckley, 
Jr. in a Washington Post article: 

Was the recent desert rescue mission’s 
failure in Iran an expression, technically 
and symbolically, of the deterioration of 
military posture? 


The question is appropriate. The SALT 
decade appears to have had a perverse 
effect on our entire attitude toward mil- 
itary preparedness—as if arms control 
negotiations have somehow eliminated 
the responsibility to maintain a national 
defense posture. I am afraid we have 
reaped the rewards of our lax attention 
to the necessity of a dynamic defense 
posture. 


Responding to congressional concern 
regarding Soviet military advances, the 
President and the Secretary of Defense 
previewed a fiscal year 1981 defense re- 
quest last December and proudly alleged 
that it represented ‘‘an increase of nearly 
5.6 percent after inflation” in budget au- 
thority. The Secretary of Defense de- 
clared that: 

Should our assumptions as to future in- 
flation, on which the program as based, later 
prove to have been underestimated, the Ad- 
ministration will take appropriate action to 
preserve the integrity of this program. ... We 
mean to see that this program is carried out. 


The President’s fiscal year 1981 state 
of the Union message to the Congress 
claimed a real growth of more than 5 per- 
cent. The President declared that it was 
“imperative that the Congress approve 
this strong defense budget without any 
reduction,” and he allowed as how he 
was setting a growth rate for defense 
that he could “sustain over the long 
haul.” 


From this point on, Mr. President, the 
Carter fiscal year 1981 defense claims be- 
gan to erode at an amazing rate. Only a 
few weeks later, the figure of 5 percent 
real growth was abandoned as the ad- 
ministration slid back to the 3-percent 
NATO-related real growth target. Even 
this proved false as a DOD memo printed 
in the Wall Street Journal revealed the 
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administration more interested in pro- 
moting the political illusion of outlay 
estimates and inventing convenient in- 
flation estimates in order to create an 
artificial claim of 3.1 percent real 
growth. 

Mr. President, I have given up any 
hope of learning what the administra- 
tion’s true defense plans are. The shift- 
ing sands of the Carter defense budget 
set a new record for complete illogic on 
April 22 when President Carter sent a let- 
ter to House Speaker O’NEILL opposing 
the Holt amendment and supporting the 
Obey amendment to the House budget 
resolution. The Holt amendment, which 
the President opposed, would have in- 
creased the defense budget target over 
the President’s March request by $2.1 bil- 
lion in budget authority and $2.5 billion 
in outlays. 

In the same document, the President 
then supported the Obey amendment 
which actually proposed cutting the de- 
fense budget target below the Presi- 
dent’s March budget by $3.9 billion in 
budget authority and $2.5 billion in out- 
lays. The Obey amendment was even 
$900 million below the President’s origi- 
nal January defense budget request in 
budget authority. Plainly put, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Jimmy Carter went on record en- 
dorsing a dramatic slashing of his own 
pre-Afghanistan defense request. The 
whole episode would be humorous if its 
potential consequences were not so seri- 
ous for U.S. defense planning. 

Mr. President, I am amazed by the at- 
titude of anyone who continues to op- 
pose an increase in U.S. defense prepar- 
edness in the face of the existing situa- 
tion. What will it take to awaken these 
individuals to the degree to which our 
defense potential and our global posi- 
tion have eroded? The fact that real 
U.S. defense spending has decreased as 
our threats increase appears not to both- 
er them. What will? They appear to re- 
gard our defense posture as something 
comparable to new public housing pro- 
grams; as if national security was some- 
thing we have the option to forego de- 
pending on the state of the economy. 

It is puzzling to listen to the argu- 
ments of those who seek to cut the budg- 
et resolution’s defense target. What is 
their reasoning? Do they deny the real- 
ity of the U.S. military deficiencies I 
have already cited? Some evidently feel 
that there is some equality principle that 
demands that basic defense needs be 
slighted so that all domestic spending 
programs can also be covered within 
overall fiscal constraints. Seeing to the 
adequacy and credibility of the common 
defense is the first priority of any gov- 
ernment. I cannot accept the abandon- 
ment of priorities espoused by those who 
seek to cut the defense target in this 
resolution. Any view that our myriad of 
domestic spending programs must have 
a higher priority than national defense 
reflects a severe misunderstanding by 
people with the mistaken belief that we 
are still back in the late 1950’s when the 
United States was the preeminent and 
unthreatened military power in the 
world. 

Mr. President, especially serious is the 
view of some people that the Pentagon is 
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particularly wasteful, as if the mainte- 
mance of defense capability was in- 
herently useless, and that the country’s 
defense must presumably be penalized 
for the fact that the DOD is as prone to 
inefficiency as any other large bureauc- 
racy. I will not attempt to defend the 
management of the DOD, any more 
than I would try to defend the manage- 
ment of the Department of Health and 
Human Services. We must continue to 
demand improvements in the adminis- 
tration of the DOD. But if some waste 
is the consequence of seeing to our de- 
fense needs as these improvements 
evolve, then that is a fact which we must 
accommodate. I cannot accept the alter- 
native theory that as waste and ineffi- 
ciency robs the defense budget of some 
effectiveness the Congress should further 
cut the budget by some corresponding 
amount as some type of penalty. 

The most amazing argument against 
the budget resolution’s defense target is 
that it exceeds the President’s request. 
In my mind that is a point in the resolu- 
tion’s favor. The President’s fiscal year 
1981 budget, original or revised, is not 
adequate in any respect. It does not ad- 
dress the Nation’s economic problems 
correctly and it does not present an ade- 
quate approach to our defense require- 
ments. 

If the Carter fiscal year 1981-85 de- 
fense program is regarded as the U.S. 
national security blueprint for the 
1980’s the message it sends is that the 
United States is more interested in ap- 
pearance than substance, more intent on 
manipulating numbers to create the ap- 
pearance of defense improvements than 


in meeting real U.S. defense posture 
needs. This administration has con- 
sistently been incapable of identifying, 


establishing, and pursuing national 
security priorities and objectives. 

Mr. President, the Senate should ac- 
knowledge that there must be a different 
standard for the national defense infra- 
structure of our country—which ad- 
dresses a threat against which we must 
remain uncompromisingly resolute—as 
opposed to the various domestic bu- 
reaucracies of the Federal Government 
whose activities can afford to fiuctuate 
with the cycles in our economy without 
risking our national defense and global 
position. The rest of the world is not 
closely watching the year-to-year em- 
phasis we give to our many domestic 
programs. However, our allies need to see 
and our adversaries must see a strong, 
coherent, and consistent defense budget 
and military posture maintained as the 
most potent symbol of U.S. global pres- 
ence, commitment, and resolve. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I ask 
for 1 additional minute to ask the Sena- 
tor a question. 

The Senator from New Mexico may 
not have been on the floor a few weeks 
ago when the distinguished Senator from 
New York (Mr. MoyntHan) made what 
I thought was one of the most profound 
statements I have heard on the floor of 
the Senate. 
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We sometimes seem to think we can 
separate defense and social services. He 
made the statement, and I think I am 
quoting him precisely: 

The greatest social service any government 
can do for its citizens is to assure their 
security. 


I think we need to keep that in mind 
here. We can talk all we want about 
doing good things for people, but if we 
allow our defense to fall into such dis- 
array that we can no longer provide for 
the services of our people, all other 
things will be relatively meaningless. 

I believe the Senator will agree with 
me that that is really the situation that 
could develop if we do not change our 
defense effort. 

Mr. DOMENICT. Mr. President, I ask 
the floor manager to yield me 2 minutes 
more. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Surely. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Let me say to Sena- 
tor BELLMON that I wholeheartedly agree 
with the very profound statement that 
the junior Senator from New York (Mr. 
MoynrHan) made. 

I think we completely underestimate 
the good sense of the American people. 
I believe they, right now, by a compelling 
majority, sense that America is unsafe 
in a very dangerous world. 

I do not think they need any big ex- 
planation. I do not think they say that 
we were once dominant in the world and 
we want to be that again, and tell every- 
one what to do. 

I think the good commonsense of 
Americans are saying that something is 
wrong when the destiny of so many 
countries in the world is being influ- 
enced directly, or covertly, by the Soviet 
Union, when they are so present in the 
Indian Ocean, when they are in Afghan- 
istan, right in the middle of the energy 
reserves of the world that we could not 
rant id without—and the Senator knows 

at. 

I think it is just our turn to follow 
what our people clearly sense, that they 
do not want to take a risk with our 
freedom. They know freedom is hard. It 
demands a lot of responsibility, is fragile 
in a world filled with dictators. But 
somehow, they are frightened today, 
and I believe they are frightened pre- 
cisely because of what we just described, 
a Congress of the United States that has 
been prone to find excuses rather than 
spend money for military preparedness, 
find social needs that come first. 

Now we find ourselves, in most re- 
spects, second to the Soviet Union in 
direct capacity, parity, and strategic, 
and inferior in conventional weapons. 

I close by saying that when I speak 
of the American people’s good sense, I 
want to speak about just a few people, 
New Mexicans. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time is expired. 

Mr. DOMENICTI. One minute. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. My New Mexicans, 
5,000 of them, answered a survey where 
I gave them a budget, Mr. President. 

I cut the budget into pieces out of a 
pie. I told them what we were spending 
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in 1980 and asked them to fill out their 
own budget and answer two or three 
simple questions. 

I think that what I have just described 
about Americans is true in spades about 
New Mexicans; 75 percent said, “Spend 
more on military, not less.” At the same 
time, 68 percent to 70 percent said, 
“Spend less on social programs, not 
more,” 

I think they clearly understand that 
a great power like America should not 
be taking the risk over budgets like this 
when it comes to military preparedness. 
They are saying, “We will pay it. You 
budget it and you appropriate it. We 
don’t want a military that is second to 
the Soviet Union, and we don’t want 
servicemen on food stamps and subsidies, 
and we don’t want master sergeants and 
petty officers quitting with 20 years of 
Service because you can’t pay them 
enough. Find a way.” 

That is what we did in this budget. 
We should leave it alone. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
know that the Senator from New Mexi- 
co would not deliberately misrepresent 
the position of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia nor the purpose or intent or 
specifics of his amendment. 

However, to the careless listener, there 
would be a very great misunderstanding 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
California because of the lack of care 
with which the Senator from New Mex- 
ico chose his words. 

I have not suggested cutting national 
defense. I have suggested cutting na- 
tional defense below a figure taken out 
of the air by the Budget Committee. I 
have proposed spending more than 
President Carter has suggested. I pro- 
pose in my amendment spending more 
for national defense to give us an addi- 
tional strength. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CRANSTON. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. The Senator says that 
the Budget Committee picks the figure 
out of the air. The Armed Services Com- 
mittee recommended an even higher 
figure than the Budget Committee. Is 
the Senator suggesting that the Armed 
Services Committee picked the figure out 
of the air? If he is, I would like to set 
him straight on that, on his time. 

Mr. CRANSTON. The Armed Services 
Committee did not provide details as to 
what the sum they suggested would be 
used for in its recommendation to the 
Budget Committee. 

Mr. TOWER. I will provide that for 
the Senator, because I assure him that 
the Armed Services Committee, under 
the able leadership of Senator STENNIS, 
never picks anything out of the air. 

Mr. CRANSTON. The Armed Services 
Committee requested a specific figure 
from the Senate Budget Committee but, 
it did not provide backup. It did not in- 
dicate what that money would be used 
for. 

Mr. TOWER. I differ with the distin- 
guished Senator. I provided the commit- 
tee with a letter which outlined the vari- 
ous areas this spending could cover, and 
I would be delighted to get more specific 
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with the Senator from California. It in- 
cludes a type of aircraft manufactured 
in his State. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Was that a proposal 
of the Senator from Texas or was it an 
adopted proposal of the Armed Services 
Committee? 

Mr. TOWER. It was what the Armed 
Services Committee considered was 
needed to cover various specified areas 
of expenditure. 

Would the Senator like me to respond 
to his question? 

Mr. CRANSTON. Yes 

Mr. TOWER. We identified that, over 
and above the revised budget that was 
presented, we would require $1.4 billion 
more simply to restore Air Force air- 
craft procurement to last year’s plan— 
that is to say, just to bring the type of 
aircraft production up to last year’s 
plan. We would require $1.2 billion ad- 
ditional for naval aircraft and $1.5 bil- 
lion more for shipbuilding, simply to 
maintain our narrow maritime edge into 
the mid-1980’s, based on last year’s tes- 
timony to the Armed Services Commit- 
tee or prior to President Carter’s new 
commitment to the Persian Gulf. 

We determined that we would require 
$1.1 billion more for aircraft spares for 
the Air Force alone, for peacetime readi- 
ness and for absolute minimum war re- 
serve. 

If the Senator would like, we could 
show him a stack of newspaper articles 
noting how aircraft are currently being 
cannibalized to keep them in the air be- 
cause we do not have enough spare parts. 
Also, a minimum of $600 million more 
for ordnance to reach one-sixth of the 
DOD requirement for war reserves. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I ask if that is an 
official statement from the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee or the contents of a let- 
ter sent to the Budget Committee by the 
Senator from Texas? 

Mr. TOWER. This is what the Armed 
Services Committee has identified. There 
is no official authorization bill, and that 
is the only thing that speaks absolutely 
officially. 

What the Senator said was that this 
was picked out of the air, and I am tell- 
ing the Senator that it was not. It is 
based on hard, cold facts. The Armed 
Services Committee is not going to pick 
something out of the air 


Mr. CRANSTON. What does the word 
“identified” mean? That does not mean 
action has been taken by the committee. 


Mr. TOWER. The Senator from Texas 
did not suggest it was an action taken 
by the committee. Certainly, the arrival 
at a budget figure was determined by the 
committee, and it was based not on thin 
air, as the Senator suggests. He suggests 
that 17 members of the Armed Services 
Committee are a bunch of irresponsible 
nincompoops and that they just dreamed 
up a figure. 

I am telling the Senator what was dis- 
cussed in the Armed Services Committee 
and what was identified as our problem 
area. That is why, by a vote of 13 to 2, 
the Armed Services Committee arrived 
at that figure. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Nonetheless, it is not 
a figure based upon a precise recom- 
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mendation to the Senate itself as to what 
the money would be used for. 

Mr. TOWER. What is the Senator’s 
amendment based on in terms of precise, 
specific cuts, and where do those cuts 
come from? I suggest he takes those out 
of the air. He suggests that 17 members 
of the Armed Services Committee have 
been totally irresponsible and do not 
know what they have been talking about. 

By the way, some rather liberal Sena- 
tors voted to support that. 

Mr. CRANSTON. The amendment of 
the Senator from California does not 
cut; it increases defense spending above 
the level requested by the President. 
That was the point I made to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico, who stated that 
I am cutting national defense, 

I am proposing that national defense 
be increased; I know it must be in- 
creased. 

The second point I make is that the 
Senator from New Mexico indicated that 
I was suggesting that we pass additional 
tax revenue measures. I am not propos- 
ing that. All I have suggested is that 
there could be a different interpretation 
and a different assumption as to which 
of the President’s assumptions or reve- 
nues are realistic. 

My figure is $200 million higher than 
that of the Budget Committee. The 
Budget Committee has not shown a great 
capacity to estimate revenues. They have 
underestimated revenues by more than 
$20 billion each year in the last 2 years 
they have made such estimates. 

The third point: The Senator sug- 
gested—he did not flatly say it, but a 
listener might get the impression—that 
I am not proposing that any social cuts 
be made, that all social programs be ex- 
panded. That is not the case. 

Under the budget constraints imposed 
upon all of us, the budget I am propos- 
ing would lead to less money for food 
stamps, less for nutrition, no young 
adult conservation corps, no welfare re- 
form, less public service jobs, less com- 
munity development. 

The programs that are being cut— 
very unwisely, I think—in the Budget 
Committee's report are not all “social 
programs” either. They are programs 
that mean a great deal to the well-being 
of our economy, such as Amtrak, which 
would be cut one-third by the Budget 
Committee’s proposal. Most of the Am- 
trak money would be available just to pay 
off penalty provisions in contracts, to 
pay off people with whom contracts have 
been signed, for not fulfilling those con- 
tracts—not a very wise way to use the 
taxpayers’ money. Housing would be cut. 
Mass transit would be cut. Energy would 
be cut very substantially. 

Of 25 demonstration programs de- 
signed to lead us to new energy alterna- 
tives, every one either would be canceled 
out or slowed down to a crawl. I do not 
believe that is a rational, responsible 
setting of priorities. 

I differ with the Senator on one final 
point. I do not think that we are a 
second-rate nation in any respect. I be- 
lieve we are the strongest nation on 
Earth, when you take everything into 
account—military strength; economic 
strength; the strength of our political 
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system; our free institutions which per- 
mit criticism, the expression of self- 
doubt, questioning, prodding, probing, 
and changing. Technologically, we lead 
the world. When we add all those fac- 
tors, I believe we are the strongest na- 
tion on the face of the Earth. 

I think we should look to ourselves 
and to the world with greater confidence 
than we sometimes display. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to my good friend from California 
I do not believe I intentionally misquoted 
him, and I am not going to go back and 
say how I think he misquoted me. I 
could find three of those in his inter- 
pretation of what I just said. 

It appears to me that basically he be- 
lieves the figures that the Budget Com- 
mittee recommends for defense are too 
high and he proposes that those figures 
be cut. 

Those figures that we proposed are 
less than the figures officially transmitted 
to the Budget Committee by the Armed 
Services Committee. We had six full 
hearings on military preparedness, the 
mission of the U.S. military in foreign 
policy, all in the Budget Committee 
itself, and I repeat the budget authority 
and the outlay numbers are less than the 
figures officially transmitted by a 13-to-1 
vote by the Armed Services Committee. 

I leave it up to the Senator. I leave 
it up to the Senate. If that is pulling 
figures out of the air, I submit that the 
Senator is more guilty than we because 
he pulled figures out of the air on his 
pet functions more times than not, and 
out of deference to his expertise we ac- 
cept the letter when he tells us this 
function should have $3 billion more in 
it and we consider it. He has submitted 
it out of the air if we have taken it out 
of the air. 

Second, I do believe it is fair to say 
the Senator takes from the military 
mumber—I did not say he increased 
taxes, I say he estimates revenues higher 
than we do—and he used the higher 
revenue and what he cut out of the 
military he put in social programs. 

As far as the Budget Committee’s past 
history on estimating revenue the Sena- 
tor is right; we have not been on target. 
I submit neither has the Department of 
the Treasury, neither has CBO, neither 
have any economists because almost all 
the error has been because of inflation 
that no one could predict and no one 
did predict. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair hates to interrupt but wishes to 
make sure Senators realize time is be- 
ing run. The present time is being 
charged to the Senator from California. 

Is that the understanding of both 
Senators in the Chamber? 

Mr. CRANSTON. That suits me. I do 
not wish to use any more time. But I 
wish to ask one question of the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is sorry to interrupt the Senator 
from New Mexico. He may proceed. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I was 
finished unless the Senator from Cali- 
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fornia had some questions of the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask the Senator from New Mexico one 
question. I do not propose to take more 
time of the Senate. But since he and 
the Budget Committee have come in 
with a national defense figure that is 
less than that requested by the Armed 
Services Committee would it be fair to 
charge that the Senator from New Mex- 
ico is cutting national defense? 

Mr. DOMENICI. It would be fair to 
say that the Senator from New Mexico 
is supporting a figure for national de- 
fense that significantly cuts the figure 
recommended by the Armed Services 
Committee, yes. 

Mr. CRANSTON. That is exactly the 
description of the amendment which 
significantly cuts the figures that came 
out of the Budget Committee. 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 3 minutes? 


PERCENT CHANGE IN REAL OUTLAYS BY FUNCTION, 


[Ranked in order of increase, in billions} 


In fiscal year 1981 dollars! 


Outlays by function 1961 
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Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma 3 
minutes, 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the comments made earlier by 
the distinguished assistant majority 
leader about our taking our figures out 
of thin air, I call to the attention of the 
Senate the fact that the Budget Com- 
mittee this year held I believe six hear- 
ings on national defense. If there is any 
function in this budget that got a care- 
ful review by the committee, I think the 
national defense figure, our function 
050, is the one we gave most attention to. 

So this figure is most carefully arrived 
at and it is certainly not picked in any 
irresponsible or accidental way. 

Mr. President, I think it is also worth 
the Senate’s attention to focus on what 
has happened in the various programs 
over the last couple of decades. I have 
in my hand a table which I shall submit 
for the Recorp, showing what has hap- 


FISCAL YEARS 1961-81 PERCENT CHANGE IN 
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pened between 1961 and 1981 in constant 
dollars in the various functions. 

For instance, and I do not wish to 
read all of these, the function referred 
to as general purpose fiscal assistance. 
that is function 850, over the last 20 
years has gone up by over 2,000 percent. 
In the last 10 years that function has 
gone up 700 percent. 

Then, the defense function, function 
050, during that same 20-year period in 
real dollars, constant dollars, has gone 
up 16.5 percent. In the last 10 years de- 
fense has gone down 6.9 percent. In the 
last 10 years defense has gone up only 
5.8 percent and other functions in the 
social area have gone up anywhere from 
2591.3 percent down to in the case of 
income security 261 percent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print in the Recor these tables 
to which I have made reference. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 


REAL OUTLAYS BY FUNCTION, FISCAL YEARS 1971-81 
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Mr. BELLMON. So, Mr. President, it 
is a matter of priorities. In the last 20 
years Congress and perhaps for very good 
reason has given high priority for taking 
care of the social needs of our citizens, 
and during that period of time we have 
held our defense effort almost constant. 
It has gone up 16 percent in constant 
dollars since 1961 and gone up only 5.8 
percent in constant dollars since 1971. 

All we are attempting to do in this 
budget, as the Senator from New Mexico 
has said so eloquently, is to in a way re- 
assess our priorities and place greater 
emphasis than we have in the past on 
our efforts to keep our defenses strong. 

Mr. President, I believe a study of these 
tables will help the Members to see that 
the social area has been extremely well 
attended to in the last two decades and 
now the time has come for us to do more 
in the defense area, and that is what 
our budget does. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Texas. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, what the 
Senator from California is proposing is 
that the United States accept the pos- 
ture of permanent and irrevocable mili- 
tary inferiority to the Soviet Union. He 
is proposing that we maintain a military 
force that is not adequate to meet our 
commitments, to secure our territorial 
integrity, to defend our vital interests, 
and to defend our sealines of communi- 
cation throughout the world. 

The Senator from California is pro- 
posing that we sacrifice the ability to 
defend our vital interests, to the extent 
that a military force will permit us to 
do that, to afford ourselves the short- 
term comfort of some additional domes- 
tic spending. 

The Senator from California is sug- 
gesting that we sacrifice the welfare of 
the entire country to provide additional 
funding for a few beneficiaries in this 
country. 

A majority of the people in the United 
States, according to recent surveys, in- 
dicate that more, not less, but more 


should be spent for national defense, 
because there is a growing awareness in 
the country that we are behind the So- 
viet Union in virtually every area of 
military capability, that in the next 2 
years we will lose our essential equiva- 
lence in strategic capability and that in 
5 to 7 or 8 years we will lose our tenuous 
margin of naval superiority. 

Already the Soviets are emboldened 
about military adventures throughout 
the world because they do not believe 
they will be confronted by a credible 
challenge on the part of the United 
States of America. 

So this proposal, if adopted, will dem- 
onstrate the Senate has no vision. We 
are more interested in the politics of 
domestic spending than we are the se- 
curity of the people of the United States. 

To hell with the generation that 
comes down the pike 10 years hence. We 
do not care whether there is a cure or 
not as long as we preserve a lot of our 
pet domestic spending programs for to- 
day. After all, the next generation is 
not going to vote in this year’s election. 

Can we be so lacking in vision that 
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we are prepared to accept permanent 
military inferiority to the Soviet Union? 

The distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa has cited the figures. Domestic 
spending in many areas has gone up by 
hundreds of percentages and in real 
terms military spending has gone down 
and is now at perhaps the lowest per- 
centage of GNP of any peacetime year 
since before World War II. 

Mr. President, this is an enormously 
serious situation. There are a lot of 
things in this budget which has been 
proposed by the Budget Committee we 
will not do. The Senator from California 
asked why we needed this money. Well, 
I gave him some reasons why we needed 
it. 

Now, let me tell you why even that is 
short. We need to do about $15 billion 
more. I know that is a high figure. But 
how much are we going to pay for the 
security of the United States of Ameri- 
ca? How much are we going to pay for 
the economic security of the United 
States of America? 

If our sealines of communication are 
cut and we are denied the oil from the 
Middle East, our economy will collapse 
and we will not have the resources to 
take care of the needy and the socially 
disadvantaged in this country. That is 
what it means. Believe me they will be 
cut, and believe me we will be denied 
those sources if we are militarily weak. 
That is the stake the people have in it, 
and the poor people have the greatest 
stake of anyone else because they will be 
the ones to suffer most in an economic 
collapse of the United States. 

The budget proposed by the Budget 
Committee is in itself inadequate, and 
the Senator from California wants to 
cut it. 

Let me tell you what this budget will 
not provide for and what there is still 
left to be done. It will not provide for an 
Indian Ocean naval presence on a per- 
manent basis. It will not provide for an 
interim penetrating bomber such as the 
B-1 or a stretched version of the FB-111. 
It will not provide for ammunition re- 
serves more than one-sixth above our 
existing requirements. 

It will not provide for spares for readi- 
ness above one-sixth of our current re- 
quirements. 

It will not provide for missile procure- 
ment for air-to-air missiles above 30 per- 
cent of our requirement. It will not pro- 
vide funds for maintenance backlog 
which now exceeds $15 billion. 

It will not provide for manpower com- 
pensation that is badly needed to main- 
tain a proper retention rate. 

Maybe the Senator from California 
does not mind seeing those fine U.S. 
naval personnel in his State on food 
stamps. Maybe he is perfectly prepared 
to see those workers who make that 
splendid F-18 aircraft laid off to take ad- 
vantage of some of the welfare pro- 
grams he wants to provide for by re- 
ducing defense and raising domestic 
spending. 

In fact, what he proposes to do here 
is to reduce us below the bare minimum 
of what we ought to be doing. As a 
matter of fact, what we propose here in 
this budget will not even get us up to 
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the level of acceptable risks in terms of 
a relative force posture between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

So that is where we are, Mr. President. 
It might be politically popular with 
some politically powerful constituencies 
in this country to cut defense for some 
domestic programs. But the fact of the 
matter is that in so doing we will sub- 
ordinate the safety and the welfare of 
the entire American Republic to the 
special interests and benefits of the few. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? The Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I am astounded to 
learn and tremble for the security of my 
country at the pronouncement of the 
Senator from Texas that a reduction of 
$2.5 billion under the figure proposed by 
the Budget Committee will condemn the 
United States forever to inferiority to 
the Soviet Union in military and overall 
strength. 

Mr. TOWER. The additional $8.4 bil- 
lion in authority, so it means we cannot 
obligate for future programs—$8.4 billion 
in authority, do not forget that. 

Mr. CRANSTON. We are talking about 
$2.5 billion in outlays. 

Mr. TOWER. Do not forget the $8.5 
billion. 

Mr. CRANSTON. 8.4 in authority—if 
the U.S. total future depends upon a 
decision at this moment relating to $10 
billion we are indeed in trouble. I do not 
believe that we are in that sort of trouble. 
I believe we are the strongest Nation on 
the face of the Earth. I intend to see to it 
that we stay there, and I again am told 
that I am cutting the defense budget. I 
again state that I am not. 

The Carter total submission for 1980 
was $134 billion. My proposal for 1981 is 
$153.2 billion, which is a $19.2 billion 
increase or a 14.32-percent increase. 
After you account for inflation, it is a 
5.72-percent increase. 

Let me quote from a higher authority 
than the Senator from Texas or myself 
on national defense matters. 

Secretary Brown, when he appeared 
before the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee giving a preview of the fiscal 1981 
defense budget, stated: 

The defense program we propose has been 
designed around a pace of growth that the 
Nation will be able to sustain—economic- 
ally and politically, until our objectives are 
achieved. It refiects a recognition of the 
other pressing plans on our national re- 
sources—energy, social welfare, health— 
that we will face at a time when the need 
to control inflation will limit the size of 
the total Federal budget. We cannot aban- 
don, and have no intention of abandoning, 
those other national objectives. 


So what our Nation needs is a steady 
defense effort which we and our allies 
can depend on and plan around. What 
we do not need and what the Depart- 
ment of Defense does not seek is a burst 
of defense spending which deprives us 
of the ability to meet our other national 
commitments. 

It defies logic to argue that any de- 
fense number smaller than that recom- 
mended by the Budget Committee rep- 
resents a cut in defense. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, 
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upon the disposition of the amendment 
by Mr. Cranston, Mr. NELSON be rec- 
ognized to call up his amendment and 
that the previous order providing for 
the Eagleton amendment be so modified 
that the Eagleton amendment would 
then follow the Nelson amendment. 

I have cleared this with Mr. NELSON, 
Mr. EAGLETON, with the minority, and 
with the two managers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that a vote in 
relation to the pending amendment occur 
no later than 6:30 p.m. today, with Mr. 
Cranston having the control of 5 min- 
utes, Mr. Levin 10 minutes, and Mr. 
BELLMON and Mr. HoLLINGS in control of 
the remaining time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I do not in- 
tend to object, but Senator BELLMON is 
not here. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I withhold the request temporarily. 

(Later the following occurred:) 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I renew my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Senator BELL- 
mon is in the Chamber now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Let me yield 5 min- 
utes to the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the distinguished 
manager of the bill, and I thank the 
Chair. 

Could I direct a question to my friend 
from South Carolina or to the distin- 
guished Senator from California? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina is attempt- 
ing to get the attention of the floor man- 
ager. 

Mr. HELMS. There is no problem. I 
know the Senator is busy and I dislike 
interrupting him. 

Is it his understanding that on page 
4, under function 600, the Cranston 
amendment would increase funding for 
food stamps by $1.3 billion? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. There is an increase 
in food stamps under this function. Let 
me check for the accuracy of the answer 
to the question. 

Mr. HELMS. I will direct the question 
to the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia, if I may interrupt him for just 
1 second. Under function 600, Senator 
CRANSTON, on page 4, is my understand- 
ing correct that you are proposing a $1.3 
billion increase for food stamps? 

Mr. CRANSTON. The proposal would 
be approximately what the administra- 
tion has proposed, which is $0.5 billion 
under the current level of spending for 
food stamps, so it amounts to a reduction 
in the present program. 
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Mr. HELMS. Well, the point I make is 
that your amendment calls for $252,100,- 
000,000, is that correct? 

Mr. CRANSTON. This calls for aid or 
support for a number of different pro- 
grams such as trade assistance adjust- 
ment. . 

Mr. HELMS. I understand, but I am 
trying to get the precise figure for food 
stamps, if the Senator has that infor- 
mation. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Will the Senator re- 
peat the question? 

Mr. HELMS. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Would the Senator 
repeat the question? 

Mr. HELMS. I am trying to ascertain, 
if the Senator will accommodate me, the 
precise increase over the Budget Com- 
mittee recommendation for food stamps. 
Is it $1.3 billion? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I stand to be cor- 
rected by the Senator from California, 
but as we compute it, the distinguished 
Senator’s figure is $.9 billion or $900 mil- 
lion above. 

Mr. HELMS. Rather than $1.3 billion? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is right, $900 
million. 

Mr. HELMS. Assuming the Senator 
from California does not disagree with 
that figure—— 

Mr. CRANSTON. If the Senator will 
yield, the Senate Budget Committee as- 
sumes reductions of $900 million in out- 
lays in food stamps. That is about 10 
percent of the program. By assuming un- 
specified legislative savings, those sav- 
ings would deny 2 million low-income 
people the benefit of the program, and 
what my amendment does would be to 
effectively restore the level to what the 
President’s figure would be. That is still 
a reduction of $.5 billion in the food 
stamp program. 

Mr. HELMS. But which is $900 million 
more than the budget resolution? 

Mr. CRANSTON. Yes. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, to further 
concur in the comments made by the 
distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina and the distinguished Senator 
from Texas with reference to national 
defense, in the judgment of this Senator, 
every dollar spent for a second rate de- 
fense capability is a wasted dollar. 

As Senator Tower and others have em- 
phasized, the American people have re- 
peatedly made clear that they are willing 
to sacrifice and pay for a defense capa- 
bility second to none in the world. 

But I shall not address my remarks 
to defense. As ranking member of the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition and 
Forestry, I want to talk about the food 
stamp program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 5 minutes have expired. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the budget 
resolution assumes savings in function 
600, and that includes food stamps which 
are, of course, crosswalked to the Agri- 
culture Committee. 


These savings can easily be accom- 
plished if Congress does what it is al- 
most honorbound to do, and that is to 
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reform such programs as the food stamp 
program. 

Now, some of us in this Senate, and 
particularly on the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, have been battling for this for 
years. The worst ripoff in the Federal 
Government has proven to be the food 
stamp program. No one challenges the 
duty of any of us, all of us, to do what we 
can for the truly needy, the deserving. 
But what we have had in the food stamp 
program is an absolute ripoff of the tax- 
payer. 

The food stamp program can be re- 
formed—it must be reformed—along 
with child nutrition programs and other 
programs. Then there will be adequate 
funds, perhaps more than adequate 
funds, under the recommendation of the 
Budget Committee in this resolution. 


The budget resolution’s funding levels 
for these programs do not, Mr. President, 
represent cuts. They amount to large 
increases in the spending of taxpayers’ 
money, increases over this year’s ex- 
penditure level. 

Senators are bound to know that the 
food stamp program has mushroomed 
over the past few years. The 1977 Food 
Stamp Act provided for the fiscal year 
1981 program to spend as much as $6.2 
billion. Yet, the Congressional Budget 
Office tells us that, unless there are some 
changes made, some reforms that are so 
badly needed, the food stamp program 
will spend $10.8 billion a year. 


Advocates of the program are quick 
to point out that food price inflation has 
been greater than Congress expected 
when writing the 1977 Food Stamp Act. 
However, they will not directly speak to 
the fact that, in the decade between 1970 
and 1980, the food stamp program 
averaged a budget growth of over 30 per- 
cent a year. 

We all recognize the devastating effect 
inflation can have on costs. But, an 
average growth of 30 percent every year 
for 10 consecutive years is more than can 
possibly be justified to American tax- 
payers. 

Without amendment, the fiscal year 
1981 food stamp program will cost at 
least $1.6 billion more than this year. 
We are not debating cuts in the food 
stamp program budget—we are simply 
deciding whether or not to control its 
growth. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Advocates of the food stamp program 
do a great deal of moaning about so- 
called cuts to their program in the face of 
rising unemployment, but no Senator 
should be misled. Rising unemployment 
is assumed in projecting food stamp costs 
for fiscal year 1981. The Budget Com- 
mittee’s work took full account of ex- 
pected increases in unemployment. 
Furthermore, eligibility for the food 
stamp program is based on the income 
of the individual applicant. No eligible 
food stamp applicant would be held off 
the program because some restraint is 
placed on the food stamp budget. Rising 
unemployment rates should not be a 
factor for Senators deciding whether to 
stand by this reasonable limitation on 
food stamp budget growth. 
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INFLATION 

There is another point about which 
food stamp advocates have been doing a 
lot of moaning. They claim that because 
of inflation the food stamp program’s 
budget growth should not be restricted. 
That is ridiculous, the food stamp pro- 
gram grows with inflation. In fact, four 
different elements of the food stamp 
program are indexed to the Consumer 
Price Index. 

Therefore, food stamp benefit amounts 
grow with inflation. 

Not only does this indexing make food 
stamp program benefits inflation-proof, 
there is considerable evidence that it 
actually overcompensates for inflation. 
There is a consensus among economists 
that the Consumer Price Index over- 
states the effects of inflation because 
it does not allow for market basket 
substitution. 

The CPI assumes that consumers pur- 
chase the same products no matter how 
much a given product’s price increases 
relative to similar products. For example, 
even though the price of beef has in- 
creased much more than the price of 
chicken over the past few years, the CPI 
assumes that food stamp recipients con- 
sume just as much beef and no more 
chicken. 

The long-term effect of this built-in 
overstatement of inflation is evident in 
the preliminary report of the last na- 
tional food consumption survey done by 
USDA. It states that since the previous 
food consumption survey, done in 1965, 
the food at home component of the CPI 
has risen by 100 percent. Meanwhile, the 
amount American households actually 
spend on food has risen by 89 percent. 
So, the CPI rose by 11 percent more than 
actual food expenditures. And, that says 
nothing of the fact diets are much more 
nutritious. 

While the effects of inflation are most 
certainly devastating, no Senator should 
cast his vote today under the mistaken 
view that the food purchasing power of 
food stamp households is eroding away. 
Because of the overadjustments in food 
stamp benefits that result from the pro- 
gram being indexed to the CPI, the food 
purchasing power of food stamp house- 
holds is insulated from inflation. So, like 
unemployment, inflation should not be a 
factor for Senators who are deciding 
whether or not to support restraints 
required to balance the budget. 

Mr. President, this budget resolution 
provides for a generous food stamp 
budget after some very reasonable pro- 
gram changes have been accomplished. 
And, those changes are badly needed. 
The food stamp program is out of con- 
trol. Not only has its cost risen by over 
75 percent in the last 3 years, the num- 
ber of food stamp recipients has also 
reached incredible levels. In March, 21.7 
million people received food stamps. 
That is right, approximately 10 percent 
of America is receiving free food stamps. 
Furthermore, cost projections assume 
further program growth. 

Congress must correct this situation 
because Congress is to blame for it. The 
Food Stamp Act of 1977 is so loosely 
written that one of every seven Amer- 
icans is eligible for free food stamps. 
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All of this begs the old question that 
food stamp advocates have never an- 
swered: When everybody is riding the 
wagon, who is going to pull it? 

The program changes assumed in this 
proposal are very moderate program 
reforms which can easily be accom- 
plished. As ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry, I am confident that 
changes in the food stamp program 
which accomplish the savings assumed 
in this proposal can be enacted without 
any of the adverse effects that have been 
so woefully predicted. 

Mr. President, with at least one of 
every seven Americans eligible for free 
food stamps, I think it is high time that 
Congress undertake some of the reforms 
that are needed to control the program’s 
budget growth and begin to clear its 
badly tarnished reputation. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, we are 
trying to move ahead now. The Senator 
from California has been very indul- 
gent. I have withheld my comments until 
this moment and I hope we can sum- 
marize our views and then move on to 
a vote. 

The Cranston amendment would com- 
pletely reverse the policy direction em- 
bodied in this resolution. 

First, Mr. President, Senator Cranston 
argues that he has found more revenues 
than the Congressional Budget Office 
and the Senate Budget Committee for 
fiscal year 1981 and, having found these 
revenues, Senator CRANSTON says we have 
more money to spend. 

This is very interesting. When we had 
the veterans’ amendment by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California, he 
found $400 million. Now he has another, 
a bigger and better amendment, and he 
has found another $3.9 billion—almost 
$4 billion. 

All you need to do is to find a particu- 
lar program, a program that you wish 
to enhance, and then go out and find the 
revenues. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to suggest that perhaps I 
found some of those revenues the Budget 
Committee failed to find in previous 
years when they underestimated things. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, my dis- 
tinguished colleague has been a really 
outstanding member of the Budget Com- 
mittee. I wish he would have stayed with 
us and then he would have been through 
the turmoil of trying to find extra rev- 
enues. 

But, in any event, having found the 
additional $3.9 billion, let us look at it. 

The Senate Budget Committee, in our 
deliberations on the resolution, was un- 
der the impression that we had a man- 
date, Mr. President, from the Senate, to 
balance the budget at the lowest possible 
level of total spending. 

As a matter of fact, the total spending 
in the Budget Committee resolution is $2 
billion above the target the committee 
set for itself when we began the markup. 

The distinguished Presiding Officer was 
there during the entire markup and he 
will remember that. He made one of our 
best amendments when he called for a 5- 
percent administrative cut all across the 
board. That saved us some $2.4 billion. 
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But as a committee, we found that 
$612.9 million in total Federal outlays 
was about the lowest level we could have 
and still meet what we all agree are high 
priority needs of having a balanced 
budget at the lowest possible level of total 
spending. 

The Budget Committee was further 
under the impression that the Senate 
had directed us, when it voted on the 
Muskie amendment to the Roth resolu- 
tion, to set aside any surplus for a tax cut. 

That is exactly what we did. 

Now Senator Cranston comes along 
and says we do not really want to balance 
the budget at the lowest possible level 
of spending. We want to spend more 
money. 

Senator Cranston is certainly entitled 
to take that position and try to get the 
Senate to affirm that position. He is abso- 
lutely right in trying to take that posi- 
tion. Of course, the Senate has a perfect 
right to debate and change any provision 
in this resolution if a majority of the 
Senate wants to do so. 

This is, Mr. President, the Senate’s 
budget, not the committee’s budget. 

On the other hand, I do think that 
the Senate is entitled to the committee’s 
views on the Cranston amendment just 
as it is entitled to his views on the com- 
mittee’s recommendations. 

I can tell the Senate that had the com- 
mittee thought there would be higher 
revenues in 1981, if we had come along 
and found an additional $3.9 billion, we 
would have recommended, in accordance 
with the instructions from the Senate, a 
deeper tax cut, not more spending. 

That, Mr. President, is the basic dif- 
ference between the two approaches. 

As to priorities that the Cranston 
amendment would have the Senate em- 
brace, Senator Cranston would cut na- 
tional defense well below the levels that 
many feel are necessary if the United 
States is to meet the growing, dangerous 
Soviet threat. What would Senator 
Cranston do with the savings, the so- 
called savings, from defense and the 
increased revenues he has “found”? 

He would increase section 8 of public 
housing, a program criticized by the 
General Accounting Office in a recent 
report, a program which the distin- 
guished Presiding Officer, Senator Exon, 
moved in the committee to eliminate any 
new funding for. He is a former Gover- 
nor and he knows what a disaster it has 
been in his State. 

The Budget Committee does not rec- 
ommend abolishing the section 8 pro- 
gram, but it does recommend restraint 
in this program in which the average 
lifetime cost is $100,000 per unit. 

The committee believes the time has 
come for us to crank down a little, to 
put on more pressure, insist on better 
program operations, and more efficient 
administration and produce cost savings. 
Evidently, the Senator from California 
disagrees. 


Senator Cranston would launch a 
major new mass transit initiative this 
year. Never mind that we do not have 
a clear idea of our mass transit needs in 
the eighties, never mind that we do not 
have a legislative agenda to meet those 
reat Senator Cranston wants to push 
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I say, and the Budget Committee said, 
this is not the year in which we would 
begin major new domestic policy initia- 
tives. If we cannot exercise the restraint 
to put off such new initiatives for 1 year, 
we will never be able to live on our 
promise for a balanced budget. 

Let me point out that one of the pro- 
posals put forth for the use of these new 
transportation funds in the President’s 
budget was a public relations program 
which would have cost $450 million over 
2 years. I say to you, Mr. President, this 
is not affordable, even if it were desirable, 
and I question whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment should spend almost a half bil- 
lion dollars on advertising to convince 
people not to drive to work alone. 

Senator Cranston would also begin a 
new youth initiative this year. We are 
all sympathetic, certainly I am as any- 
one, to the needs of the hard-core unem- 
ployed, particularly minority inner-city 
youth. One of the few places where the 
Budget Committee allowed for increases 
in our recommended budget was in pro- 
grams to serve the structurally unem- 
ployed. 

Under the Budget Committee recom- 
mendations, we will spend well over $1.5 
billion for youth employment programs 
and another $1 billion for education pro- 
grams to meet the needs of unemployed 
youth. I support the need for a careful 
review of youth programs and enactment 
of legislation to meet the needs of un- 
employed and disadvantaged youth. But 
it is all a matter of timing; this resolu- 
tion assumes funding for such a new 
program in fiscal year 1982, when we 
will hopefully have more room for new 
initiatives. 

I say again to the Senate that, if we 
cannot live within these kinds of choices, 
we will never be able to balance our 
budget. 

Let me also address myself to Senator 
CRANSTON’s proposed increase for food 
stamps. Everyone has said that the 
Budget Committee cut the food stamp 
program. On the contrary, the budget 
resolution before the Senate includes a 
$2.5 billion supplemental for food stamps 
in fiscal year 1980 and $3.8 billion in 
1981 (not counting assumed legislative 
savings). That is a 40-percent increase 
over current law and a 28-percent in- 
crease over fiscal year 1979. 

(Mr. NUNN assumed the chair.) 

Mr. HOLLINGS. If the Senator from 
South Carolina or the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia, our present Presiding 
Officer who has led the way in national 
defense, had come to the floor and asked 
for a 40-percent increase, Members 
would have laughed us out of the Cham- 
ber. But they accept that not with grati- 
tude and graciousness. On the contrary, 
they say we are stabbing the poor in the 
back and then trying to get publicity on 
programs such as transportation, section 
8, and other programs which have not 
proven their worth. 

We certainly have not recommended 
national defense increases in this order 
of magnitude, Mr. President. 

In accordance with the agreement, at 
this time I will yield to either the distin- 
guished Senator from California or the 
Senator from Michigan, whoever would 
prefer to go first. 
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Mr. President, under the consent 
agreement, I yield 10 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I thank my 
friend and I commend him for the work 
he is doing in the Budget Committee, 
which he now heads, though I disagree 
with his conclusion. I believe the com- 
mittee is entitled to the commendation 
and thanks of this body. 

Mr. President, I support the Cranston 
amendment. I believe it strikes a better 
balance between meeting the domestic 
and military needs of this Nation 
than ‘does the Budget Committee 
recommendation. 

I believe, Mr. President, we have to 
reorient our defense spending practices 
and philosophies to permit us to pur- 
chase in adequate number the weapon 
systems which are capable of meeting the 
threat, as opposed to striving for 
technology’s sake to have the best of 
everything. 

The Cranston proposal will encourage 
the Congress to do just that. 

I would like to give just two examples 
from my own experiences as a member 
of the Armed Services Committee. Al- 
though it does not specifically address 
line items in its budget recommendation, 
the Senate Budget Committee neverthe- 
less had a set of working assumptions for 
defense programs for fiscal 1981 on which 
it based its recommendations. 

Among those assumptions were that we 
would begin developing a new manned 
bomber and accelerate procurement of 
supercomplex Navy and Marine Corps 
fighter and attack aircraft. 

Mr. President, according to the testi- 
mony before our Armed Services Com- 
mittee during the past year and a half, 
there are serious questions whether the 
Air Force itself has a firm idea about 
what type of new manned bomber is 
needed to meet future threats and 
whether we need some of the Navy and 
Marine Corps aircraft which the Budget 
Committee assumed should be purchased. 

I remind this body that the Depart- 
ment of Defense opposes these purchases. 
It is my recollection of the testimony of 
the Department of Defense witnesses 
that even if they were given additional 
funds by Congress, the purchases which 
are proposed, which I have just outlined, 
would not be their next priority. 

I should like, Mr. President, to address, 
finally, those among us who point to the 
Soviet military forces as the ultimate in 
deterrence and defense. We hear a great 
deal about how the Soviets are 10 feet 
tall and that we are only 4 feet small. 
Mr. President, as a member of the Armed 
Services Committee, I am happy to say 
that this is just not true and that the 
United States still maintains the most 
capable military forces in the world, even 
if we do need to make improvements in 
certain areas. 

I asked the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on this point whether he 
would substitute our forces for that of the 
Soviets. His answer was “No.” I cannot 
think of any bottom-line question which 
is more important to be answered than 
that one. 

Too often, Mr. President, we forget the 
threats that the Soviets face when we 
make some of these comparisons and, too 
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often, we minimize our own capabilities 
when we make these same comparisons. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, I have studied both the 
quantity and quality of the forces of the 
United States and its allies and compared 
them to that of the Soviet Union and its 
allies. We hear often about the numerical 
imbalances which supposedly exist be- 
tween the United States and NATO, on 
the one hand, and the Soviets and the 
Warsaw Pact, on the other. We hear 
much less about those numerical and 
qualitative comparisons of our adver- 
saries in many important categories. 

For example, we are told that the So- 
viet navy outnumbers ours 2 to 1; inter- 
ceptor aircraft, 8 to 1; tanks, 5 to 1; 
armored personnel carriers, 2 to 1; and 
artillery, 4 to 1. A more accurate quan- 
titative assessment would compare the 
forces of both the NATO and Warsaw 
Pact alliances, since it is highly unlikely 
that the United States and the Soviet 
Union could engage in a major conflict 
without involving their allies. 

Such an assessment would also ad- 
dress qualitative factors such as pilot 
capabilities and training, ship endur- 
ance, and the quality of weapons and 
sensors. Such a quantitative comparison 
shows that the record is much more 
mixed and even between the United 
States and NATO, on the one hand, and 
the U.S.S.R. and the rest of the War- 
saw Pact, on the other. United States- 
NATO actually has more men under 
arms—2,842,000—than does the U.S. S. R. 
Warsaw Pact, 2,647,000. In tanks, in the 
region of most likely conflict, Europe, 
their numerical advantage is signifi- 
cantly offset by our large advantage in 
anti-tank guided weapons. 

The tactical aircraft balance—fighters, 
interceptors, and ground attack planes— 
is about equal, with both sides having 
about between 4,000 and 5,000 after mo- 
bilization. Assessment of naval forces 
which contribute most to combat capa- 
bilities in a war—in other words, major 
surface combatants and general pur- 
pose submarines and under-way replen- 
ishment ships—U.S.-NATO is signifi- 
cantly ahead or about equal to U.S.S.R. 
and the Warsaw Pact. It is our projec- 
tion that this state of affairs is going 
to continue right into the 1990’s. 


All of these comparisons can be dem- 
onstrated by a table which I have pre- 
pared. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that it be printed in the 
Record at this point. 


There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CONVENTIONAL MILITARY BALANCE (STATIC MEASURES) 


Warsaw Pact 


Men under arms rm 
Marines 2,647, 000 
, 000 
Southern Europe 27, 200 
Tanks overall 000 
Antitank guided weapons 
Tactical aircraft 
Major surface combatants p 
Submarines (general purpose) 
nuclear and conventional 


000-5, 000 
235 
250 
Note: Estimates are rounded and approximate. Sources are 


DOD and international Institute of Strategic Studies, “The 
Military Balance, 1978-79 and 1979-80"'. 


May 7, 1980 


NAVAL STATIC MEASURES COMPARISONS 


United States / U.S. S. R. / 
NATO Warsaw Pact 


1. THE PRESENT 

Total numbers of ships 1, 

Total metric tonnage. _____ 7; 

Numbers of major surface 
combatants, 

Tonnage of major surface 
combatants. 

Numbers of general pur- 
pose submarines (nu- 
clear and conventional), 

Numbers of nuclear sub- 


marines. 
Numbers of diesel sub 
marines, 


Greatly ahead 1 
ships. 
Numbers of mobile logis- ....-.---------- Ahead. 
tics ships. 
Tonnage of mobile logis- Greatly ahead 1. 
tics ships. 
Numbers of mine Warfare Do. 
Slightly ahead 
Greatly ahead. 
Slightly ahead, 


ships. 
Tonnage of mine warfare 


ships. 

Numbers of coastal patrol 
ships. 

Tonnage of coastal patrol 
ships. 


1 Indicates where tonnage is an especially important qualita- 
tive measure. 


Note: All numbers approximate. Source is DOD. 


II. The future: 

NATO maintains a slight advantage in 
'81—'90 deliveries of major combatants—car- 
riers, major surface combatants, general pur- 
pose submarines, and amphibious ships. 

NATO also will deliver more total tonnage 
in mobile logistic and fleet support ships in 
this time period. 

In terms of total numbers, DoD expects 
the Soviet Navy to decline by 1988. Major 
combatants are expected to decline. 

Thus, in terms of total tonnage, NATO/ 
U.S. will maintain its significant edge. 

In terms of total numbers of major com- 
batants, it also will maintain its advantage. 


Mr. LEVIN. The bottom line in all 
this, Mr. President, is that we can main- 
tain our quantitative military edge and 
our qualitative advantage, or equality, 
with our adversaries by increasing our 
defense spending as contemplated in the 
Cranston proposal. We can also begin 
making needed defense improvements in 
a reasonable manner. 

I remind the Chair and others that the 
Cranston proposal, although it is a re- 
duction from the Budget Committee, 
nonetheless is substantially in excess of 
the President’s March defense budget 
figure. That is an important increase in 
these days when we are trying to balance 
the budget. 

By adopting the Cranston proposal, 
Mr. President, we can avoid upsetting 
the delicate balance between satisfying 
our national security needs and critical 
domestic economic and social needs. I 
hope that we will adopt the balance 
which is set forth in the Cranston pro- 
posal. I hope that some of the redress 
which it brings about between the domes- 
tic needs of this country, the needs of 
our economy, and our defense needs will 
be accepted by the Senate as a more 
balanced approach to the threats, both 
economic at home and military abroad, 
which face this country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 
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Mr. HOLLINGS. Does the Senator 
from California want some time? 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan for his fine and strong sup- 
portive statement. I express my total 
agreement with his view that the United 
States is No. 1 in overall capacities— 
military, economic, technological, soci- 
etal—in any real test of strength with 
any other people. For that reason, I 
think we should, while doing all that is 
necessary to insure that we stay No. 1 
and to enhance our strength where we 
need to, be prudent and rational in the 
ways that we expend our precious 
resources. 

Mr. President, I have nothing more to 
say. I am glad to yield back any remain- 
ing time so we may proceed to a vote. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I am prepared to do 
that, too, Mr. President. Let me first 
comment with respect to cutting defense. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
California knows, that shows the democ- 
racy of our Congressional Budget Office. 
He found that they had reestimated the 
President’s defense figure, which the 
President submitted in March. As they 
constitute it, rather than being 151.1 in 
outlays, they computed it to be 153.1. 
The distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia gives practically that same figure. 
He gives it as 153.2. 

The reason I make reference to that 
is to show what is eliminated because 
we went down the list, we argued back 
and forth. We got into many defense 
matters. I can only answer the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan about a 
plane—the B-52, which is getting to be 
older than the pilots on most of them. 
They are having their airframe cracks. 
If he asked, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs. it depends on when the Senator 
asked. The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
was the one who designed the B-1 and 
was the greatest proponent of the B-1 
program when he was in the Air Force 
and before he became chairman. 

We know we need an advanced man- 
ned bomber. Everyone agrees with that. 
One school of thought says cut one in 
half, the F-111, and stretch it out and 
put more electronic equipment on it. The 
other says take B-52’s and put cruise 
missiles on them. But one way or the 
other, a new long-range bomber, is in 
the cards. Everything we need is not 
hardware. The President did not include 
in his March request, an increase for an 
11.7-percent pay raise for military per- 
sonnel. That does not deal with planes 
and that is not saying whether we are 
No. 1 or any other number. We will dis- 
cuss that in a little while, I take it, on 
the next amendment. 


I can guarantee that the Cranston 
amendment does not take care of the 
20-percent pay absorption that the Bud- 
get Committee proposed. It does not take 
care of the Nunn-Warner provisions for 
personnel, to raise pay the middle grades, 
to have benefits increased for middle 
grade skills, in order to keep their tech- 
nical capabilities. These are real needs, 
the guts of the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force. 


We provide for R. & D. and procure- 
ment increases, $400 million outlays. 
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O. & M. increases, $1.1 billion. We provide 

for the higher CBO inflation rate, and 

the full amount of the fuel price increase. 
FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


@ Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, the 
Budget Committee should be applauded 
for recommending a balanced budget. I 
hope that for the first time since 1968, 
the budget will be balanced in 1981. 

But, balancing the budget in the way 
proposed by the Budget Committee sets 
a disturbing precedent. I cannot agree 
with the methods that have been used 
to balance this budget. Expenditures 
have not been cut enough, and billions of 
dollars of new taxes will be required to 
avoid a deficit. 

Mr. President,- our highest priority 
must be to reduce inflation and the high 
interest rates that threaten to cripple 
the American economy. This requires fis- 
cal restraint. 

We need a balanced budget, but there 
is only one fiscally responsible way to 
balance the budget, and that is to cut 
spending. 

Unfortunately, both the administra- 
tion and the Budget Committee appear 
to be willing to balance the budget by 
imposing new taxes on the American 
people. 

NEW TAXES 

The Senate Budget Committee pro- 
posal calls for $16.5 billion in new taxes. 
Let me briefly describe these new taxes 
and their implications for our constitu- 
ents. 

First, an oil import tax that will add 
10 cents per gallon to the price of gaso- 
line is proposed. I recognized the im- 
portance of reducing our dependence on 
imported oil. But we cannot ignore the 
fact that rapidly rising energy prices 
have already created real hardships for 
many Americans. 

This is particularly so in Montana 
where great distances between towns, our 
agricultural economy and cold winters 
mean that we often feel the pinch of 
higher energy prices more quickly and 
severely than other parts of the country. 

The gasoline tax proposal is inequi- 
table. It will increase the cost of fuel for 
farmers already caught in a severe cost- 
price squeeze. It will place a new burden 
on the many Montanans who must drive 
long distances for jobs, schools, and med- 
ical care. 

The budget suggests approval of the 
administration’s so-called cash manage- 
ment initiatives. These would require 
taxpayers to file and pay for estimated 
taxes more often. They would impose 
new paperwork and financial burdens on 
individuals and business. 

A third new tax proposal is withhold- 
ing on interest and dividends. Again, this 
is a paperwork-generator for the banks 
and companies that would have to cal- 
culate and withhold these sums. In ad- 
dition, Americans who depend on inter- 
est and dividend income for retirement 
or pay medical expenses could find their 
income immediately and unfairly de- 
creased. 

Another new tax suggestion is elimi- 
nation of tax-exempt housing bonds. 
These are a key source of credit for 
homebuilding. I can’t emphasize enough 
how high interest rates have damaged 
the Montana economy; in recent months 
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there have been over 4,000 layoffs in the 
wood products industry. While that num- 
ber may not seem large to a Senator 
from Michigan or New York, it repre- 
sents a substantial impact on the Mon- 
tana work force. 


HOW SPENDING CAN BE CUT 

Mr. President, I prepared an amend- 
ment which would reduce spending in 
this budget by $6.4 billion. I will not 
offer the amendment at this time, as the 
Senate has already rejected similar pro- 
posals for reducing spending. 

But I want to emphasize the point that 
there is a great deal of fat, and a great 
deal of potential waste in the Budget 
Committee proposal. 

All of us recognize the importance of 
maintaining a strong and adequately 
funded defense. And we recognize the 
importance of programs that provide 
basic human needs for food, housing, 
health, and education. To a large extent 
these needs would not be addressed at 
all if they were not addressed by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

But this does not mean that waste 
and inefficiency cannot be eliminated. 
Nor does it mean that some programs 
are sacrosanct. 

For example, funding for water de- 
velopment projects should be reduced. 
Coming from a Western State, I have 
great appreciation for the benefits of 
water development and have strongly 
supported beneficial water development 
projects. 

But Congress has funded too many 
projects where costs greatly exceed any 
identifiable benefits. I do not think we 
should spend billions of dollars on proj- 
ects that waste the public’s funds. Sure, 
they are politically popular. But that 
should not make them immune from 
Senate scrutiny. 

Similarly, I think we can cut back the 
enormous mass transportation grants 
that benefit only a limited number of 
the Nation’s largest cities. I am dis- 
tressed that this budget calls for $1.7 
billion for rail transit systems in 12 
urban areas. Meanwhile Montana’s rail- 
road transportation system is collaps- 
ing. 

Similarly, I would propose that com- 
munity development block grants— 
which primarily benefit the Nation’s 
largest cities and are primarily used to 
fund projects which local communities 
are not willing to finance themselves— 
be scaled back. 

There is more involved here than 
just arguing over priorities. For too long 
Congress has permitted Federal agen- 
cies to grow willy-nilly without respon- 
sibly determining whether this expan- 
sion is justified. That, in itself, breeds 
inefficiency and waste. 

The Budget Committee reduced all 
administrative budgets by 2% percent, 
and I think this is a step in the right 
direction. 

During the past year, the Subcom- 
mittee on Limitations of Contracted and 
Delegated Authority, which I chair, has 
conducted comprehensive investigations 
of the General Services Administration 
and part of the Office of Education. 

These investigations revealed that 
hundreds of millions of taxpayer dollars 
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were being spent wastefully and need- 
lessly. I am sure there are many more 
throughout Federal agencies. 

Congress must take a hard look at all 
spending programs not only during the 
budget and appropriations process, but 
during the rest of the year as well. Irre- 
sponsible use of Federal funds can be 
eliminated, but only when authorizing 
committees and appropriations subcom~ 
mittees take the time to examine com- 
prehensively the Federal agencies in 
their jurisdiction. 

A modest scaling back of the massive 
amount added to the defense budget 
would further reduce the pressure for 
new taxes. 

Earlier this year, I spoke of the need 
to maintain a strong, efficient and lean 
defense. I expressed my willingness to 
spend what is necessary to insure the se- 
curity of the United States. 

It was my concern then, and it re- 
mains my concern now, that wise, neces- 
sary increases in defense spending not be 
replaced by crude, across-the-board per- 
centage increases. Let us not forget the 
cost overruns of the past. 

Since I spoke last the administration 
has raised its defense request to repre- 
sent a 5.2-percent rate of real growth 
for 1981. The Senate Budget Committee 
proposes to increase the already substan- 
tial addition the administration re- 
quested. 

But neither the Budget Committee nor 
the Department of Defense have given 
any clear assurances that these funding 
increases can be used wisely and effi- 
ciently. In the absence of serious con- 
gressional oversight, much of this spend- 


ing increase could be wasted. 

The point I want to make is that waste 
in defense spending hurts taxpayers just 
like waste in any other program. In spite 
of the need for improving our Nation's 
defenses, we cannot afford not to closely 
scrutinize defense expenditures. 


SUMMARY 


Mr. President, I would like to leave my 
colleagues one very strong message: That 
the only responsible way to balance the 
budget is to reduce spending. 

I cannot support the Nation that a 
variety of new taxes are needed to bal- 
ance the budget. The Senate could 
achieve a balanced budget without new 
taxes. It would require reducing spend- 
ing by about $6.4 billion dollars—just 
over 1 percent of the proposed budget. 

There are many swollen programs that 
could be reduced to achieve this modest 
spending reduction. These include mass 
transit grants, community development 
grants, part of the proposed increase in 
defense spending, wasteful water proj- 
ects—the list goes on and on. In addi- 
tion Congress should reduce expenditures 
in those programs where there are rec- 
ords of waste, fraud, and mismanage- 
ment. 

By these needed spending 
cuts, and by indicating our resolve to 
avoid imposing new taxes on the Amer- 
ican public, Congress could send a clear 
signal that a new era of fiscal responsi- 
bility is at hand. 

Mr. President, I will vote against this 
amendment to substantially increase 
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Federal expenditures. I will continue to 
support reasonable and responsible fiscal 
policies. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that the debate on the budget 
resolution has focused on our defense re- 
quirements. Every Senator should give 
this issue the highest priority and the 
attention that it deserves. 

I have studied the matter closely and 
wish to share with you my concerns. 

Words that the “nation faces a period 
of crisis” are often over used. However, 
to a very real extent, this is the first 
time since World War II that our na- 
tional interests have been threatened so 
dramatically on a number of fronts. 

On one hand we face an aggressor who 
has at his disposal a strong nuclear stra- 
tegic force which some will argue is su- 
perior to ours. How he will choose to use 
that force—through nuclear coercion 
and intimidation, initiation of a nuclear 
holocaust, or leverage for deterrence, is 
an uncertainty that we must recognize. 

On the other hand, we must cope with 
a changing world which, encouraged by 
revolutionary causes, is flexing its 
muscles on all fronts. We cannot remain 
aloof and ignore the issue. We depend 
upon our friends and allies. We need the 
critical natural resources that the rest 
of the world has to offer. Our economic 
stability depends upon establishing a 
world marketplace. These interests are 
critical to our future and are ones that 
must be protected by a sound defense 
which assures national security. 

The observations I bring to you come 
from my own perspective. I have had the 
privilege of serving in two branches of 
the U.S. Armed Forces—the Navy and 
the Marine Corps. During the last 10 
years, I have served as Secretary of the 
Navy and now as a Senator who is a 
member of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. This has provided me the 
vantage point of seeing a shift in our na- 
tional budget priorities first hand, and 
I am troubled by what I have seen. 

Over the past decade, there has been 
a steady erosion of America’s compara- 
tive military position. This slippage 
continues and is attributable principally 
to the failure of the United States to 
compete effectively with the Soviet 
Union in the military arena over the past 
15 years. 

While diverting substantial resources 
to the operations of large conventional 
forces in the stubborn conflict in South- 
east Asia in the 1960's and early 1970's, 
we remained, in the category of nuclear 
arms, content for the most part to live 
off of capital invested in the 1950’s and 
early 1960’s. In so doing, we provided 
the Soviet Union the opportunity to 
steal a massive military march on the 
West. That the Soviets took advantage 
of that opportunity is no longer ques- 
tioned. 

It has become abundantly clear that— 
during the past decade—the Soviet 
Union has been systematically devoting 
far more resources to national defense 
than we have. It is also clear that a 
continuation of this unequal investment 
in military power poses grave dangers 
for U.S. national security. 
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In his testimony before the committee 
on the fiscal year 1981 defense budget 
and 5-year defense plan, Secretary of 
Defense Harold Brown stated: 

The amount that the United States is 
spending now on national defense is smaller 
in real terms than what we were spending in 
1963. Real Soviet spending for defense, how- 
ever, has nearly doubled in that time. Be- 
cause we were very much stronger than they 
at the outset of that period, we retained an 
approximate equality of military power. But 
we cannot allow the trend to continue with- 
out risking military inferiority. 


The comparative spending figures 
speak for themselves. During the period 
1969-78, for example, the Soviet Union 
invested a total of $104 billion more than 
the United States in military equipment 
and facilities, and $40 billion more in re- 
search and development. According to a 
1979 CIA assessment, the Soviet Union is 
still outspending the United States for 
military forces by at least 40 percent an- 
nually. In the critical category of stra- 
tegic arms, the CIA concluded: 

Over the 1968-78 period, the level of Soviet 
activity for strategic forces (exclusive of 
RDT&E) measured in dollars was two and a 
half times that of the United States. U.S. 
activities declined steadily until 1976, when 
they began growing at a slow rate. As a re- 
sult, in 1978 the Soviet level was about three 
times that of the United States. 


The CIA also concluded that Soviet 
investment in general purpose forces 
during the same period exceeded that of 
the United States by some 35 percent. 

The significance of this spending dif- 
ference is difficult to comprehend unless 
one considers what it means in terms of 
hardware and systems. If the United 
States had been budgeted at the Soviet 
level for defense, we could have procured 
in addition to our existing force 
structure: 

The full 244 aircraft B-1 program; the 
complete multiple protective shelter MX 
system; the planned Trident submarine 
procurement with improved missiles; 
7,000 XM-1 tanks; planned infantry 
fighting vehicles; new rapid deployment 
force airlift; and F-14, F-15, F-16, F-18, 
and A-10 tactical aircraft required for 
force modernization. 

The consequences of this decade of 
disparity in defense investment are ap- 
parent across the entire spectrum of 
military power. Indeed, the basic strat- 
egy governing the most demanding of all 
U.S. military commitments may no 
longer be viable. Since its formal adop- 
tion in 1967, the strategy of flexible re- 
sponse has been predicated on strategic 
and theater nuclear superiority as a 
means of offsetting NATO’s conventional 
force inferiority on the Eurasian conti- 
nent. Yet that nuclear superiority has 
vanished during the past decade. In the 
realm of strategic armaments, the So- 
viet Union has gained at least a rough 
equivalence with the United States, and 
the greater momentum of her ongoing 
strategic programs will dictate a further 
deterioration in our comparative posi- 
tion during the coming half-decade. 
Many will argue that we are already in 
a period of strategic imbalance. 

It is against this backdrop of loss of 
strategic nuclear parity, emerging nu- 
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clear disadvantage, and conventional 
force inferiority that our needs for mili- 
tary programs which assure national se- 
curity must be judged. 

The current stuntzon is alarming: 

The Chief of Naval Operations has 
reported to the Secretary of Defense that 
the decline in retention of second-term 
personnel is rapidly approaching crisis 
proportions. Second-term retention in 
the Navy is down from 59 percent in 1975 
to 36 percent this past fall. “Retention 
could be the controlling factor in our 
force levels within a year or two,” ac- 
cording to the CNO. 

The Air Force is 2,400 pilots short and 
it is expected that, if current reenlist- 
ment rates do not improve, the pilot 
shortage will go as high as 5,000. Only 
27 out of every 100 pilots are reenlisting 
at the end of their first term, down 50 
percent from just 2 years ago. We lost 
$500,000 to $750,000 in training expenses 
for each pilot who leaves. 

Personnel recruitment and retention 
of qualified individuals in highly skilled 
positions pose the critical problem which 
may be the weak link in our defense 
structure. 

Current mobilization plans calling for 
active units first, Army Reserves to take 
over their bases, and utilization of the 
Individual Ready Reserve (IRR) to take 
over for casualties are fraught with one 
shortfall upon another. The Nifty Nugget 
wartime mobilization simulations showed 
that we could only fill 52 percent of 
infantry manpower, 73 percent of artil- 
lery, and 28 percent of armor require- 
ments. 

Army’s medical service has less than 
40 percent of doctors, 25 percent of 
nurses and half the medics needed to 
look after casualties. 

Military personnel at the lower ranks 
are on food stamps because their income 
is below the poverty level. 

Due to a shortage of spare parts, only 
50 percent of the F-14 and F-15 tactical 
aircraft are “fully mission capable.” 

Current ammunition production ca- 
pabilities cannot make up deficiencies in 
war reserve stocks in a major conflict 
that begins on short notice. 

The Soviets have 1,398 intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missiles. The United States 
has 1,054. 

The Soviets have 950 submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles. The United 
States has 656. 

Since 1964, the number of U.S. long- 
range bombers has been reduced from 
1,300 to 348. The Soviets are adding at 
least 30 Backfire aircraft per year to the 
160 bombers now deployed. 


The Soviets have close to 10,000 stra- 
tegic air defense missiles. The United 
States has none. 

The Soviets have deployed an anti- 
ballistic missile system around Moscow. 
The United States removed its opera- 
tional site. 

The Soviets have 7,200 radar systems 
used for air or missile defense, The 
United States has 134. 

The Soviets produce 2,000 tanks a year 
to our 650. 

The Soviets build 500 combat aircraft 
a year to our 275. 
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The Soviets build 350 helicopters per 
year to our 150. 

The Soviets build five times as many 
combat vehicles as we do. 

The Soviets build six attack subma- 
rines a year compared to our three. 

Production is unreasonably slow. Dur- 
ing World War II the P-51 Mustang was 
designed, tested, and ready for produc- 
tion in 117 days. That compares with the 
10 years required to develop the current 
F-16. 

Since 1953, our defense budget has de- 
creased from 57 to 23.2 percent of the 
Federal budget and from 12.1 to 5.2 per- 
cent of the gross national product. 

Social welfare expenditures per capita 
have increased at an annual rate of 7 
percent since 1964. They comprised 38 
percent of all Government outlays in 1950 
and now have risen to over 60 percent of 
the total. 

Mr. President, the facts speak for 
themselves—the shortages are real, the 
threat is significant, and the time is now. 
We simply must increase our defense 
spending to assure the continued security 
and freedom of our Nation. Expenditures 
for national security should have the 
highest priority because our military per- 
sonnel have the right to expect fair treat- 
ment, good equipment, and plenty of it. 

I ask my colleagues that, when they 
consider the budget resolutions, they 
think of their responsibility to provide 
the Nation a secure defense which is 
clearly second to none. A strong and 
ready force cannot only cap military ac- 
tions by aggressors in the strategic sense 
or terrorists worldwide, but, by its very 
existence, deter hostile initiatives from 
happening in the first place. 

We must assume that the budget pro- 
vides for this security. We have the ob- 
ligation to assure Americans that we 
have provided a strong national defense 
through a strategic nuclear deterrent 
that is survivable, conventional forces 
that assure maritime superiority and 
protection of areas of our national in- 
terest, and a rapid deployment force cap- 
able of thwarting brush fire conflicts 
worldwide. 

We also must remember that we have 
the direct obligation of providing our 
military personnel with the proper level 
of support. We cannot ask people to serve 
throughout the world without giving 
them the weapons and materiel to which 
they are entitled. 

I urge Congress to respond to our de- 
fense needs. I have examined the issues 
critically as a member of the Armed 
Services Committee, as have others. 
Americans have been awakened from 
their false sense of security by interna- 
tional events. We must share the facts 
with them. 

The growing Soviet threat is real. Rev- 
olutionaries have been able to place our 
national interests at risk. It is time for 
Congress to respond, Our defenses need 
strengthening. 

I thank the Chair. 
an: HOLLINGS. We yield back our 

e. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the Cranston 
amendment., . 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from California. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
LeaHy) and the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
MUSKIE) are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators who wish to be 
recorded? 

The result was announced—yeas 13, 
nays 83, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 103 Leg.] 


YEAS—13 

Bradley Tsongas 
Burdick Randolph Weicker 

n Riegle Williams 
Culver Sarbanes 
Levin Stevenson 

NAYS—83 
Armstrong Garn Morgan 
Glenn Moynihan 

Baucus Goldwater Nelson 
Bayh Nunn 
Bellmon Hatch Packwood 
Bentsen Hatfield Pell 
Biden Hayakawa Percy 
Boren Heflin Pressler 
Boschwitz Heinz Proxmire 
Bumpers Helms T 
Byrd, Hollings Ribicoff 

F., Jr. Huddleston Roth 
Byrd, Robert C. Humphrey Sasser 
Cannon Inouye Schmitt 
Chafee Jackson Schweiker 
Chiles Javits Simpson 
Church Jepsen Stafford 
Cochran Johnston Stennis 
Cohen Kassebaum Stevens 
Danforth Laxalt 
DeConcini Long Stone 
Dole Lugar Talmadge 
Domenici Magnuson Thurmond 
Durenberger Mathias Tower 
Durkin McClure Wallop 
Eagleton McGovern Warner 
Exon Melcher Young 
Ford Metzenbaum Zorinsky 

NOT VOTING—4 

Gravel Leahy 
Kennedy Muskie 


So the amendment of the Senator 
from California (No. 1740) was rejected. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BELLMON. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. ‘ 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The Senate is not 
in order. Will Senators please clear the 
aisles? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I hope Senators will heed the Chair be- 
cause we have a lot of votes yet today, 
a lot of amendments, and I hope Sena- 
tors will heed the Chair and let us have 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I thank 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

The Senator from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized under the previous order. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1741 

(Purpose: To redistribute $2.4 billion from 

functions 050 and 900 to critical domestic 
programs) 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I call up 
amendment No. 1741 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Wisconson (Mr. NELSON), 
for himself and Mr. Javrrs, Mr. METZENBAUM, 
Mr. Tsoncas, and Mr. WILLIAMS proposes an 
amendment numbered 1741: 

Strike out all after the resolving clause 
through page 11, line 16, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

That (a) the Congress hereby determines and 
declares, pursuant to section 301 (a) of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974, that, for 
the fiscal year beginning on October 1, 1980— 

(1) the recommended level of Federal 
revenues is $612,900,000,000 and the amount 
by which the level of Federal 
revenues should be decreased is $3,700,000,- 
000; 
(2) the appropriate level of total new 
budget authority is $694,000,000,000; 

(3) the appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is $612,900,000,000; 

(4) the amount of the deficit or surplus in 
the budget which is appropriate in the light 
of economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors is $0; and 

(5) the appropriate level of public debt is 
$927,800,000,000, and the amount by which 
the temporary statutory limit on such debt 
should be accordingly increased is $32,700,000. 

(b) Based on allocations of the appropriate 
levels of total new budget authority and of 
total budget outlays as set forth in 
graphs (2) and (3) of subsection (a) of this 
section, the Congress hereby determines and 
declares pursuant to section 301 (a) of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974 that, for 
the fiscal year beginning on October 1, 1980, 
the appropriate level of new budget author- 
ity and the estimated budget outlays for each 
major functional category are as follows: 

(1) National Defense (050): 

(A) New budget authority, $166,500,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $153,700,000,000. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

(A) New budget authority, $23,400,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $9,500,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technology 

(250) : 

(A) New budget authority, 86, 400, 000, 000: 
(B) Outlays, $6,100,000,000. 

(4) Energy (270): 

(A) New budget authority, $6,900,000,000: 
(B) Outlays, $6,800,000,000. 

88 Natural Resources and Environment 

(3 e 

(A) New budget authority, 811,900, 000, 000: 
(B) Outlays, 812,000, 000,000. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

(A) New budget authority, $5,600,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $2,300,000,000. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370) : 
(A) New budget authority, $5,600,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $200,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400) : 

(A) New budget authority, $21,500,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $18,400,000,000. 

‘ 403 Community and Regional Development 
(A) New budget authority, $8,900,000,000; 
(B) 9 89.300, 000,000. 

(10) ducation, Training, Employment, 

and Social Services (500) : 85 x 
(A) New budget authority, $31,400,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $29,100,000,000. 

(11) Health (550) : 
(A) New budget authority, $71,200,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $62,000,000,000. 
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(12) Income Security (600) : 

(A) New budget authority $250,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $219,200,000,000. 

(13) Veterans Benefits and Services (700) : 

(A) New budget authority, $21,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $21,000,000,000. 

(14) Administration of Justice (750) : 

(A) New budget authority, $4,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,600,000,000. 

(15) General Government (800): 

(A) New budget authority, $4,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,300,000,000. 

(16) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850) : 

(A) New budget authority, $6,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $7,300,000,000. 

(17) Interest (900): 

(A) New budget authority, $71,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $71,800,000,000. 

(18) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950) : 

(A) New budget authority, —$24,700,000,- 
000; 


(B) Outlays, —$24,700,000,000. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. METZENBAUM) , the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts (Mr. Tsoncas), 
and the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
WILLIAMS) be added as cosponsors to the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a request? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the majority 
leader for that purpose. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent, and the re- 
quest has been cleared with Mr. HOLLINGS 
and Mr. BELLMON, that the time on the 
amendment by Mr. NELson be cut in half, 
in other words, that there be 1 hour 
equally divided. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, let me 
confirm that with the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits). Is the Senator agree- 
able to a 1-hour limitation? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to conserve the time of the Senate, but 
I really think, having heard the last 
debate and as our measure covers a 
great deal of ground, it is too short, and 
I do want to shorten it. I wish to concur 
with my colleagues, but let us say an 
hour and a half. That is agreeable. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
an hour and a half on the amendment 
equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Chair. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower) for 15 seconds. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Alton Keel of 
the Armed Services Committee staff be 
accorded the privilege of the fioor dur- 
ing consideration and vote on this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if the Senator will allow me just one 
more time to interrupt him, and I beg 
his pardon, we are getting inquiries from 
many Senators as to the length of the 
session today, and I discussed this with 
the two managers. It appears that per- 
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haps the Senate will go until about 10 
o'clock tonight, give or take a little bit, 
with rolicall votes. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, Senator 
Javits and I introduced an alternative 
budget yesterday for the fiscal year 1981 
budget reported by the Budget Commit- 
tee in the first concurrent budget resolu- 
tion. This is the amendment now before 
the Senate. 

The alternative budget we propose 
would balance the Federal budget for 
fiscal year 1981 at the outlay level estab- 
lished by the Budget Committee. 

Under this substitute, a total of $2.4 
billion in outlays contemplated by the 
Budget Committee, $2 billion in national 
defense and $0.4 billion in interest, would 
be redistributed to alleviate, in part, 
sharp reductions in important programs. 

The reductions contemplated by the 
Budget Committee in transportation, 
education, job training, employment and 
social services, health, social security, 
retirement benefits, unemployment in- 
surance, food stamps, child nutrition, 
fiscal assistance and housing assistance 
will be partially offset by this amend- 
ment. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
moderate the severity of the reductions 
proposed by the Budget Committee for 
fundamental human and social service 
programs. 

The alternative budget we propose 
would guarantee that national defense 
outlays planned for fiscal year 1981 
would grow by over 3 percent in real 
terms. 

There is a general consensus in Con- 
gress and throughout the country that 
the strength and capability of our na- 
tional defense should be enhanced. In 
order to achieve this goal, it is imperative 
that the national defense budget be. in- 
creased. That is what the Nelson-Javits 
amendment does. 

In fiscal year 1980, it is estimated by 
the Congressional Budget Office that 
$134 billion will actually be spent on na- 
tional defense. Our amendment provides 
for an outlay of $153.7 billion in fiscal 
year 1981, or a 1-year increase of $19.7 
billion. This increment in national de- 
fense represents an increase of 14.7 per- 
cent. 

In comparison to the figure approved 
by the House Budget Committee and 
affirmed by the House of Representatives 
for fiscal year 1981, this amendment pro- 
vides $5.8 billion more in defense outlays. 

In comparison to the defense outlay 
level for fiscal year 1981 proposed by the 
President in the administration’s revised 
March budget, this amendment provides 
outlays that are $3.2 billion more than 
those submitted to the Congress. 

By any measure, this amendment 
places significant emphasis on the en- 
hancement of our military strength. It 
is a level that would fully honor the Na- 
tion’s commitment to our NATO allies 
and provide overdue and needed funding 
for manpower, weapons, operations, and 
maintenance programs. 

Therefore, the Nelson-Javits substi- 
tute provides budget authority and out- 
lays planned for national defense in fiscal 
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year 1981 that will enable our country to 
sustain its role in the world; to protect 
its vital interests in areas of strategic 
importance; and most importantly, to 
insure that our military strength is sec- 
ond to none. 

Mr. President, the question before the 
Senate is simply this: At what rate can 
and should the national defense budget 
be increased? 

In my judgment, the Budget Commit- 
tee has taken appropriate action in ap- 
proving a budget resolution that would 
enhance our Nation’s military prepared- 
ness. At the same time, the outlay figure 
approved by the Budget Committee for 
fiscal year 1981—$2 billion more than 
that proposed by this amendment—is in 
excess of what can effectively be ex- 
pended. 

Mr. President, let me in summary 
say that this basically is a very simple 
amendment which reallocates $2 bil- 
lion of the outlays in the bill for defense 
to other functions which I have men- 
tioned. 

The basic figures are these: 

Mr. President, this amendment pro- 
vides for a defense budget of $153.7 bil- 
lion. That figure is $5.8 billion more 
in defense outlays than was approved 
by the House Budget Committee and 
affirmed by the House of Representa- 
tives for fiscal 1981. 

Furthermore, this figure of $153.7 
billion is $3.2 billion more than the out- 
lays proposed in the administration’s 
revised defense budget. 

So I wish to make it clear from the 
beginning that this is a very significant 
increase in defense spending outlays in 
this budget—not a cut. : 

By any measure, this amendment 
places significant emphasis on the en- 
hancement of our military strength. 

I listened to the debate here today. I 
think it is perfectly clear that everyone 
in Congress—probably with no excep- 
tion at all in this body and perhaps so 
in the other body—and the vast majority 
in the country recognizes the necessity 
for expanding our commitment to con- 
ventional weapons and, therefore, sup- 
ports an increase in real dollar appro- 
priations for defense over an extended 
period of time. 

The sole question is at what rate, at 
what pace can we best make these addi- 
tional appropriations and best expand 
them? 

That is the only issue between us. 

Mr. President, obviously, in any mat- 
ter such as this, subjective judgments 
are made by each and every single per- 
son and if we turned the responsibility 
over to 535 Members of the House of 
Representatives and Senate and advised 
them that they had a $612.9 billion limit 
to deal with, we would end up with 535 
different budgets, all of them, I would 
guess, would increase defense spending, 
some of them a modest amount, some 
of them a very large amount. 

If we turned that responsibility over 
to 10,000 people in the private sector and 
gave them the same charge, the same 
responsibility, we would come out with 
10,000 different budgets all within the 
$612.9 billion constraints which we have 
agreed to here. 
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So this budget represents subjective 
judgments on my part as it represents 
subjective judgments on the part of 
everyone else who looks at it. It is, as a 
matter of fact, however, a very, very 
significant dollar and real dollar in- 
crease in the budget over current rates 
of expenditure. 

In my judgment, the Budget Com- 
mittee has taken appropriate action in 
approving a budget resolution that 
would increase our military prepared- 
ness. At the same time, the outlay fig- 
ure approved by the Budget Committee 
for fiscal year 1981—$2 billion more 
than is proposed by this amendment— 
is in excess of what can be effectively 
expended. 

A top military budget expert advised 
me this morning that this assessment is 
correct, that it is in excess of what can 
be effectively or most effectively expend- 
ed in fiscal year 1981. 

By reallocating $2 billion from the 
military expenditures, and by accepting 
the Congressional Budget Office assump- 
tion that interest rates will be reduced 
by $400 million with the achievement of 
a balanced budget, this substitute pro- 
vides for the following additions to the 
domestic budget: 

Transportation, including mass tran- 
sit—$200 million to provide additional 
financial assistance for mass transit, 
railroad and highway programs; 

Education, training and social serv- 
ices—$700 million to partially counter 
deep cuts proposed for youth employ- 
ment and training, elementary and sec- 
ondary education aid for poor children 
and other employment and training pro- 
grams; 

Health—$100 million for critically 
needed health service delivery programs, 
including CHAP; 

Income security—$900 million to be 
used to offset proposed reductions in so- 
cial security, food stamps, low-income 
housing assistance, and child nutrition 
programs; and 

Fiscal assistance—$500 million in spe- 
cial targeted aid for economically dis- 
tressed areas. 

A BALANCED BUDGET: OUTLAYS, REVENUES AND 
NATIONAL PRIORITIES 

Mr. President, there is broad support 
throughout the Nation for a balanced 
Federal budget. Thirty State legislatures 
have passed resolutions in support of a 
constitutional amendment to require a 
balanced Federal budget. Workers, State 
and local government officials, farmers, 
small and large businesses, and a broad- 
ly based coalition of interest groups and 
organizations agree on one point: Con- 
gress should balance tht Federal budget 
to combat inflation. 

The Nelson/Javits amendment pro- 
vides for a balanced budget. 

A balanced budget all by itself will not 
result in an immediate and dramatic re- 
versal of the current inflationary trends. 
But a balanced budget is a first step 
which, when taken in conjunction with a 
whole series of actions to enhance Amer- 
ican productivity, reduce our dependence 
on foreign oil supplies, and gear up our 
Nation’s human resources and industrial 
capacity, will lead to a solution of our 
inflation problems. 
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Under the Budget Committee’s recom- 
mendation to the Senate, fiscal year 1981 
outlays and revenues would be in balance 
at a level of $612.9 billion. In addition, 
$10 billion would be reserved for future 
tax reductions. The Nelson/Javits al- 
ternative budget provides that the fiscal 
year 1981 revenues and outlays would be 
exactly the same as those proposed by 
the Budget Committee. 

Therefore, there is no difference be- 
tween this amendment and the Budget 
Committee on the issue of a balanced 
budget or on the level of Federal spend- 
ing necessary to arrive at a balanced 
budget. 

The question our amendment raises 
is: How should the budget be balanced? 

On this question, Mr. President, it is 
my judgment that the Nelson/Javits 
amendment strikes a more even balance 
between domestic national priorities and 
feasible military expenditures. 

Mr. President, there is no question 
that significant reductions in many 
domestic programs will be necessary in 
order to balance the budget. 

But, these reductions do not need to 
be so severe. They would be moderated 
by the adoption of this amendment. 

The Nelson/Javits budget, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is a budget that is balanced mathe- 
matically. It places the necessary em- 
phasis on the expenditure of additional 
defense funds. And, at the same time, it 
balances competing national priorities 
in a manner that is more equitable than 
the budget agreed to by the Senate 
Budget Committee. 

Mr. President, at this point I would 
like to explain in detail the provisions in 
the Nelson/Javits amendment and the 
differences with the Budget Committee. 

FUNCTION 050: NATIONAL DEFENSE 

This substitute would guarantee that 
national defense outlays in fiscal year 
1981 would grow in excess of 3 percent 
in real terms over fiscal year 1980. 

Our proposal for fiscal year 1981 na- 
tional defense outlays of $153.7 billion— 
the committee mark is $155.7 billion— 
exceeds the President’s January request 
of $146.2 billion, the revised March 
budget figure of $150.5 billion, and the 
level of defense spending approved by 
the House Budget Committee and 
affirmed by the House of Representatives 
of $147.9 billion. 

There is some disagreement about both 
the actual level of fiscal year 1980 out- 
lays and about CBO's inflation projection 
of 10.6 percent for fiscal year 1981. But 
even accepting the Budget Committee’s 
own estimate of fiscal year 1980 defense 
outlays—$134 billion—our amendment 
would represent an increase of $19.7 bil- 
lion over fiscal year 1980 outlays. This is 
a 14.7 percent increase over fiscal year 
1980. If inflation averages above 10.6 
percent in fiscal year 1981—October 1, 
1980, to September 30, 1981—defense out- 
lays would exceed 3-percent real growth 

This defense budget will fully confirm 
the administration’s commitment to our 
NATO allies. 

Mr. President, the Senate has com- 
mitted itself to the proposition that our 
defense capabilities should be signifi- 
cantly enhanced. I support this position. 

The Soviet invasion in Afghanistan, 
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the uncertainty of the continued flow 
of oil supplies from the Middle East and 
the outrageous and illegal conduct of 
the Iranian Government underscore the 
need to improve our military forces. 

So the issue before the Senate is not 
whether the defense budget should be 
increased. The issue is at what pace 
should these increases in defense spend- 
ing be made during the next budget year 
and in future years. 

In my judgment, a steadily increasing 
defense effort is needed—a defense effort 
that our allies can depend upon and 
plan around. 

There is no quarrel here among any of 
us on that point. The flurry of activity 
which is proposed by the Budget Com- 
mittee would not serve our Nation well. 
It is unnecessary. Secretary Brown made 
this point very well when he presented 
testimony before the Armed Services 
Committee earlier this year: 

The defense program we propose has been 
designed around a pace of growth that the 
nation will be able to sustain—economically 
and politically, until our objectives are 
achieved. It reflects a recognition of the 
other pressing claims on our national re- 
sources—energy, social welfare, health—that 
we will face at a time when the need to 
control inflation will limit the size of the 
total federal budget. We cannot abandon, 
and have no intention of abandoning, those 
other national objectives. 


By proposing a level of defense spend- 
ing that is $5.2 billion more than that 
requested by the administration, I do 
not believe that the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee achieve the desired result: a 
steady and dependable defense effort. 

During consideration of the defense 
budget by the Budget Committee, Sena- 
tor Lawton CHILES addressed this very 
point in succinct and unambiguous 
terms. At that time he stated: 

We started off and we said we're going to 
provide a 5% growth, and now the race is 
to see how much more than that we can 
provide. Well, it seems to me like you want 
to chart a course, but you want that to be 
a steady course, and you want it to have 
time to build up. You want to allow yourself 
the time to get the capacity for that build- 
up, but if you just go out and throw a 
bunch of money out there right now as fast 
as you possibly can, I think it has to be 
highly inflationary. I think you could get 
more waste, and you're not going to get the 
kind of build-up that you need. 


Mr. President, the defense level pro- 
posed by the Nelson/Javits substitute— 
$3.2 billion above the level requested by 
the President in March and $5.8 billion 
more than the level approved by the 
House—is sound. It is a level that will 
allow us to make every improvement the 
administration has called for in its de- 
fense budget, and also make additional 
funds available over and beyond that re- 
quested by the Secretary of Defense to 
make other necessary improvements in 
our Armed Forces. 

Most importantly, the defense level 
proposed in our amendment will allow 
our country to remain strong at home 
and to insure the domestic tranquility 
that is fundamental to a strong interna- 
tional posture. 

FUNCTION 400: TRANSPORTATION 


This function addresses the national 
need to: 
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Develop and maintain a transporta- 
tion system that meets the needs of com- 
merce and the public in a safe, reliable, 
and increasingly efficient manner; 

Insure that transportation policy and 
programs are consistent with the Na- 
tion’s economic, environmental, and so- 
cial goals; and 

Encourage energy conservation. 

Major areas supported by this function 
include: Highways; railroads; mass tran- 
sit; and air transportation. 

The Budget Committee recommends 
$19.9 billion in budget authority and $18.2 
billion in outlays for this function in 
fiscal year 1981. 

Under the Nelson/Javits amendment, 
the budget authority, or appropriation 
level, for transportation would be $21.5 
billion and the actual expenditures would 
be $18.4 billion for fiscal year 1981. 

The Budget Committee proposes to re- 
duce our national commitment to rail- 
roads and to the effort to save energy 
through the substitution of mass transit 
for automobile usage. 

In all, the committee proposed that 
transportation missions be reduced by 
$600 million in budget authority and $200 
million in outlays below the current law 
level. 

Outlays for the whole transportation 
function would be cut 7 percent from 
1980, while CBO says inflation will be 
running at about 10.6 percent. Thus, 
there would be a real dollar cut of at 
least 18 percent in transportation. 

The cuts, if approved, would mean that 
buses, rail cars, and transit operating as- 
sistance will not be available to hard- 
pressed local governments. These reduc- 
tions, in view of the national energy 
shortages, are not necessary, prudent, or 
defensible. 

Mass transit is perhaps one of the 
more significant means by which urban 
populations can significantly reduce their 
energy consumption. And rail transpor- 
tation, everyone realizes by now, is vital 
to our national transportation network. 

The Nelson-Javits amendment restores 
$200 million of the committee’s reduc- 
tions. 

FUNCTION 500: EDUCATION, TRAINING, AND 
SOCIAL SERVICES 

Mr. President, the recommendation of 
the Budget Committee would have the 
Senate cut almost $1.5 billion from the 
estimated outlays which will be made in 
fiscal year 1980. This, in effect, is $2 bil- 
lion less than the current law amount 
required for education, training, and 
social services. 

More specifically, the committee 
would: 

First, eliminate the CETA counter- 
cyclical public service jobs program, 
which now provides 200,000 jobs na- 
tionally; 

Second, phaseout the welfare reform 
jobs demonstration program; 

Third, cut $300 million out of the 
summer youth employment program; 

Fourth, defer $150 million in funding 
for the new youth employment-education 
initiatives until 1982, even as the time- 
bomb of minority youth unemployment 
een 50 percent in our inner cities; 
an 


Fifth, reduce elementary and second- 
ary education assistance for schools with 
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high proportions of poor children by half, 
as part of a total $300 million cut in 
elementary and secondary education 
below current law. 

Accordingly, the Nelson-Javits substi- 
tute proposes to restore $700 million to 
function 500 for education, training, and 
social services. 

If this substitute is agreed to, the Ap- 
propriations Committee will handle the 
utilization of the $700 million in accord- 
ance with its consideration of the com- 
peting priorities for the proposed func- 
tion total of $29.1 billion. 
. FUNCTION 550: HEALTH 


Mr. President, the health function 
serves a wide range of people and pro- 
grams, including maternal and child 
health care, family planning services, 
health professions training, preventive 
medicine, and mental health and alcohol 
and drug abuse grants. 

The Budget Committee has recom- 
mended a 22-percent reduction in real 
funding of the health services mission 
over 5 years; a 29-percent reduction in 
real funding of the health research mis- 
sion over 5 years; a 33-percent reduction 
in real funding in the health care train- 
ing mission over 5 years; and a 14-per- 
cent reduction in real funding in con- 
sumer and occupational health and 
safety over 5 years. 

Our alternative budget restores $300 
million in budget authority to the health 
function for critically needed health pro- 
grams, the cost of which would be par- 
tially offset by savings in medicaid and 
medicare through the adoption of legis- 
lation, as assumed by the Budget Com- 
mittee. 

Our amendment would add $100 mil- 
lion in outlays for fiscal year 1981 to the 
Budget Committee’s recommendation for 
function 550. 

FUNCTION 600: INCOME SECURITY 

Mr. President, there are seven mis- 
sions in the income security function: 
Social security, Federal employment re- 
tirement and disability; unemployment 
compensation, including trade adjust- 
ment assistance; public assistance, in- 
cluding food stamps; nutrition programs; 
housing assistance; and certain other 
similar programs like low income energy 
assistance. 

Mr. President, the programs in this 
function, under the jurisdiction of the 
Finance Committee, the Agriculture 
Committee and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, are entitlement programs. Absent 
specific legislative changes, outlays are 
driven solely by inflation and the num- 
ber of beneficiaries. The law commits the 
Federal Government to make certain 
payments to individuals who meet cer- 
tain qualifications. 

The Senate Budget Committee recom- 
mends that these income security pro- 
grams be cut by $3.4 billion below cur- 
rent law. The Nelson-Javits substi- 
tute would restore $900 million of this 
amount. 

Let us examine a few examples of how 
the committee proposes to cut $3.4 bil- 
lion below current law: 

First. Social security: $500 million by 
reducing “low priority” social security 
benefits; 

Second. Federal retirement: $500 mil- 
lion by paying cost-of-living adjustments 
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for civil service retirees once a year in- 
stead of twice. 

Third. Unemployment compensation: 
$200 million by eliminating UI benefits 
for CETA enrollees who are terminated 
after 18 months of service in accordance 
with the statutory provisions in CETA; 

Fourth. Public assistance, including 
food stamps: $1.4 billion in the food 
stamp program—$800 million of which 


is in such invidious proposals as count- 


ing low income energy assistance and 
school lunch subsidies in computing food 
stamps benefits; 

Fifth. Nutrition program: $500 mil- 
lion, through once a year cost of living 
adjustment for child nutrition programs 
and other reforms. 

In addition, the Budget Committee 
proposes to reduce the President’s re- 
quest for section 8 and public housing 
assistance by 90,000 housing units, from 
300,000 proposed by the President to 210,- 
000 units. 

And, finally, in the fuel assistance pro- 
gram, the committee would provide only 
$1.6 billion of the authorization of $3.1 
billion which was part of the windfall 
profits tax bill conference agreement. 
This is essentially last year’s level of 
assistance, even though heating oil and 
gas prices are expected to rise by 20 per- 
cent. 

Mr. President, I do not agree with all 
of these reductions. At this early stage 
of the budgetary process, with a very un- 
certain and ominous economic situation 
closing in on us very quickly, the Senate 
should at least provide the additional 
$900 million we propose. 

FUNCTION 850: GENERAL PURPOSE FISCAL 
ASSISTANCE 


The Budget Committee resolution pro- 
vides for the elimination of $1.7 billion 
of general revenue sharing which is dis- 
tributed to the States. This is an as- 
sumption which I fully support. 

However, with rising unemployment 
and the increased demand for services 
that will be made upon localities as the 
impact of the current economic situa- 
tion is fully felt, cities and localities will 
need additional assistance. The Nelson/ 
Javits amendment provides $500 million 
of assistance to cities and local govern- 
ments. Congress will determine, at a 
later point, how and where it can most 
appropriately be spent. In making this 
determination, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and the House Government 
Operations Committee will help deter- 
mine how this sum of money will be 

FUNCTION 900: INTEREST 


This function of the budget provides 
funding for the cost of borrowing money. 
The interest function includes both in- 
terest paid and interest received by the 
Federal Government. 


Under the administration’s March 
budget request, $68.8 billion was included 
for the outlay for function 900. At this 
time the CBO has reestimated the cost 
of this function, and has established the 
outlay level at $71.8 billion; this is $400 
million lower than the committee esti- 
mate. The Nelson-Javits amendment 
uses the reestimated figure by CBO 
as the appropriate number, which is as- 
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sociated with the achievement of a 
balanced budget. 
CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, the Nelson-Javits pro- 
posal is a tight and fiscally responsible 
budget proposal for fiscal year 1981. It 
is a budget which meets all our domestic, 
military, and international obligations. I 
urge the Senate to adopt this alterna- 
tive budget. 

Mr. President, this is a brief summary 
of the administration view on the level 
of the defense budget: 

The President’s recommended Defense 
position is $5.2 billion in outlays below the 
Senate Budget Committee’s recommended 
number of $155.7 billion. 

The President’s proposal provides for sus- 
tained real growth in Defense at a rate of 
3 percent per year. This growth rate has been 
sustained over the past two years and is 
programmed through the FY 1985 out year 
period. The Senate Budget Committee’s 
position equates to 6.9 percent real growth 
in FY 1981. This large one-time influx of 
funds would do more to disrupt the orderly 
Defense acquisition process than the steady 
sustained growth proposed in the budget. 

Given that there is little that can be added 
to the Operating and Personnel accounts, 
which represent 55 percent of the Defense 
Budget, the bulk of the increase will have 
to be applied to the 35 percent of Defense re- 
lated to acquisition of weapons systems. 
Since this area of Defense has a slow first 
year outlay rate of $5.2 billion converts to 
close to $10.0 billion in budget authority or 
11.4 percent real Defense growth in budget 
authority compared to the 5.2 percent rec- 
ommended by the President. 

Assuming that as much as $8.0 billion of 
this added budget authority will go to De- 
fense purchases the impact will undoubtedly 
fuel the inflationary pressure on the econ- 
omy. The $2.0 billion reduction proposed in 
the Nelson Amendment would, if applied to 
reduced purchases, convert to approximately 
$6.0 billion in budget authority and would 
leave adequate funds for Operating and Per- 
sonnel increases essential to a strong De- 
tense. 

The Defense acquisition process for FY 
1981 began its orderly process back in Jan- 
uary 1979. If approved and appropriated, the 
large increase to Defense purchases would 
severely tax the orderly acquisition process. 
Given the pressure to obligate appropriated 
funds, the added purchases over plan could 
lead to wasteful procurements which in turn 
would tarnish the Defense image in the pub- 
lic eye. Such adverse publicity would do 
more to hurt Defense than the $3 to $5 bil- 
lion symbols being argued in the budget 
resolution. 


Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. JAVITS. On the time of the pro- 
ponents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
828 from Wisconsin controls the 

e. 

Mr. NELSON. Let me say this: The 
Senator from New York initiated a con- 
ference with me in the development of 
this substitute amendment that we are 
proposing jointly. In fact, the Senator 
from New York really should have con- 
trol of the time. But in any event, I 
yield to the Senator from New York 
whatever time he may desire. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Five minutes. If the 
Chair will let me know when I use 5 
minutes. 

Mr. President, the issue here is not 
defense. It is $2 billion, which is the 
amount of the difference between our 
provision for defense and that of the 
Senate Budget Committee, is not going 
to cure manpower and it is not going 
to cure operations and maintenance, 
and it is not going to cure all the things 
which have been argued here about de- 
fense. 

Two billion dollars is a marginal fig- 
ure which, if you take every argument 
that has been made here on the side 
of the managers of the bill, all you can 
say is OK, it will be $2 billion more. 
It is not going to make any function 
basically different from what it will be 
without that $2 billion. 

But, Mr. President, the $2 billion will 
make a quantum basic difference in the 
other functions which have been un- 
reasonably cut, and where important 
elements of our population have every 
reason to be offended that they have 
been treated in a discriminatory way. 

The amounts which Senator NELSON 
and I are adding are incremental 
amounts designed to somewhat amelio- 
rate the discrimination which so many 
groups in our country feel has been 
practiced in the way this money has 
been allocated. 

That is the essence of our argument. 
The point is that defense, on which we 
are just as concerned as anybody, will 
not be materially interfered with, and 
leaving this amount where it is will not 
make that quantum major difference 
compared to the disquiet and dissatis- 
faction, especially as we now get onto 
much higher defense expenditures, which 
will rankle in the breasts of the poor, the 
lame, the halt, the blind, the dependent 
young, the old, and so forth. That is the 
whole point we are trying to make. 

Senator Netson, in my judgment, has 
dealt very intelligently with the national 
defense function, and I have had my 
say on it just now. 

I would like to deal now with what the 
amounts we are adding mean to the 
other functions, beginning with trans- 
portation, for example. In transporta- 
tion, which is the first item with which 
we deal, what we are adding represents 
a contribution to the effort of this coun- 
try to deal with the energy crisis, and 
where it is being dealt with effectively 
to enable people to go ahead with some 
part of their transportation programs 
so that it may be effective and not be ab- 
solutely and completely crippled. That 
is its only purpose, Mr. President. The 
aggregate amount involved of $200 mil- 
lion is exactly designed to accomplish 
that particular purpose. 

Then the next item which we find on 
our list is education, training, and social 
services, where we are adding $700 mil- 
lion. 

Let us for a moment examine that par- 
ticular proposition. On that one, Mr. 
President, the Nation is facing a rising 
rate of unemployment and a severe re- 
cession, and what the Budget Commit- 
tee’s recommendations would do would 
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be to wipe out the countercyclical public 
service jobs program now providing 200,- 
000 jobs nationally, just when we are 
going into a serious recession. It would 
phase out the welfare reform jobs dem- 
onstration program. It would knock $300 
million from the summer youth employ- 
ment program, running the risk, a seri- 
ous risk, Mr. President, of a hot summer 
in which we will have grave difficulty in 
the streets, especially in the major and 
the older cities. It would defer $150 mil- 
lion in funding for the new Youth Em- 
ployment Education initiative, the one 
hopeful program for breaking the back 
of this syndrome which gives us 30 to 50 
percent unemployment in the ghetto 
areas in the major cities among minority 
youth, and it would reduce by one-half 
the elementary and secondary education 
assistance for schools with high propor- 
tions of poor children. 

One of our great newspapers, Mr. Pres- 
ident, had this to say about this particu- 
lar cut. It said: 

In a budget of some $600 billion, there 
have to be better places to cut fat than from 
the already lean futures of poor young Amer- 
icans. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

The next function is health, Mr. Presi- 
dent, where we still are far behind in any 
kind of national approach to health care. 
We propose to add $100 million. 

In income security, Mr. President, 
which deals with the bedrock solicitude 
of the National Government for the peo- 
ple who need its help the most, we must 
not knock out these very essential items, 
including unemployment compensation, 
the food stamp program, nutrition pro- 
grams, important elements of the fuel 
assistance program, and the social secu- 
rity program. 

Mr. President, in short, elementary 
justice dictates some better alinement of 
our priorities in this budget resolution, 
which fails to reflect the requirements of 
justice to great bodies of American peo- 
ple. 

As the morale of our people is just as 
vital as any other consideration for our 
country, it is in that interest that the 
equities have to be realined. We have 
realined them on the most minimal pos- 
sible basis. 

Again, I repeat, what we have taken by 
way of $2 billion in respect to defense will 
not make or unmake the defense pro- 
gram, but it will make a mighty contri- 
bution to the morale of the American 
people, especially those who need Gov- 
ernment help the most, and to the sense 
of decency of all Americans. 

It is on those grounds that we believe 
that this amendment should be carried. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the Nelson/Javits amendment. 

The Nelson/Javits proposal is an 
amendment of moderation. It does not 
raise total revenue or total spending 
above the levels recommended by the 
Budget Committee. Both would remain 
balanced at $612.9 billion. 

If this proposal is adopted, a portion of 
the massive cuts recommended by the 
Budget Committee could be restored 
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while funding for defense still exceeds 
the President's request by several billion 
dollars. 

This amendment would allow for con- 
tinued funding of the strategic petroleum 
reserve as well as restoring some cuts in 
energy research and conservation. In fu- 
ture years, this amendment provides sup- 
port for the bulk of the President’s en- 
ergy initiative although funding author- 
ity would be spread out over several 
years. 

This amendment would allow for addi- 
tional funding for EPA water and sewer 
construction grants to correspond with 
the President’s January request for this 
program. 

If adopted, Nelson/Javits could lead 
to a restoration of much needed funds 
for mass transit while providing a modi- 
cum of additional help to highways as 
well. 

Funding for the youth initiative could 
be accommodated by the adoption of the 
Nelson/Javits amendment. It would also 
allow for a minimal level of CETA, title 
VI jobs instead of the total elimination 
proposed by the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee. In light of the astonishing in- 
crease in unemployment that occurred 
in April, it seems absurd to call now for 
the removal of a program that is one of 
this country’s primary countercyclical 
tools. Nelson/Javits would also lessen the 
severity of the proposed cutbacks in 
summer youth and education programs. 

Nelson/Javits would allow for restora- 
tion in the Budget Committee’s sharp 
cuts in some of the categorical health 
grants programs including the National 
Institutes of Health and the Center for 
Disease Control. 

The income security function was 
especially hard hit by the Senate Budget 
Committee’s recommendations, includ- 
ing proposed cuts in social security ben- 
efits, food stamps, low income energy 
assistance, and the assisted housing 
programs. Nelson/Javits would permit 
augmented funding for these programs, 
although still below current law levels. 

Nelson/Javits would allow for slight 
restoration of funding in both the vet- 
erans and justice functions. The fund- 
ing levels proposed by this amendment, 
however, still fall far short of what is 
presently provided under current law. 

Finally, Nelson/Javits would restore a 
small portion—$500 million—of the mas- 
sive cuts on fiscal assistance which the 
Budget Committee has recommended. 

Mr. President, as this budget debate 
has progressed, it has become apparent 
to me, and I am sure to many others, 
that this body has little desire to devi- 
ate from the recommendations set forth 
by the Budget Committee. This adher- 
ence and loyalty to the committee’s 
wisdom is admirable, but I think mis- 
placed. The committee in its recommen- 
dations has failed to account sufficiently 
for the possibility of a substantial re- 
cession over the next 18 months. The 
committee has failed to face up to the 
inflation problem by not adequately 
providing for a comprehensive energy 
policy, and by cutting needed services 
and benefits to those groups in the popu- 
lation hardest hit by inflation. 


Mr. President, the Nelson/Javits 
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amendment does not represent my first 
choice for this budget resolution. Indeed, 
it probably is not the first choice of any 
Senator. But, in my opinion, it does rep- 
resent a small step in the right direction 
by at least addressing the problems of 
recession and energy, while recognizing 
the need to bring down the present un- 
acceptably high levels of inflation. For 
these reasons, I strongly endorse Nelson/ 
Javits and I urge my colleagues to do so 
as well. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, we 
have heard many eloquent speeches here 
in the last few days urging support for 
this or that national priority, this or that 
approach to restoring the economic 
health of our Nation. 

In a different time, and under differ- 
ent circumstances, I would be here ar- 
guing for more money for urban parks, 
more money for solar energy and energy 
conservation programs. I would have 
been arguing for spending more money 
on domestic programs in general to im- 
prove the quality of life for all Ameri- 
cans. 

But I am very much aware of the con- 
cerns that are now uppermost in the 
minds of the American people. The 
American people are concerned—and I 
am concerned—about the dangerous 
trends we see in the world today. 

The Soviet Union continues to pour its 
resources into a military buildup that 
goes far beyond what is needed for legit- 
imate self-defense. 

The chaos in Iran—the continuing 
agony of our hostages—illustrates the 
great dangers we face because of our 
dependence and that of our allies upon 
the oil of the Persian Gulf. 

These recent developments—and 
many others—have demonstrated to us 
that we must take steady, prudent and 
responsible steps in conjunction with 
other nations to strengthen our military 
forces. 

But while we are making the necessary 
investments in national security, we face 
an urgent need to act against inflation. 

I do not intend today to address the 
merits—or lack thereof—of wage and 
price controls, supply side economics and 
the other approaches that have been 
proposed to bring inflation under con- 
trol. But there is one thing that I am 
absolutely convinced we must do and 
do now—and that is present to the peo- 
ple of this country a balanced Federal 
budget. 

A balanced budget is no panacea for 
our economic problems. But I believe 
that it is a necessary precondition for 
the strong, tough action against infla- 
tion that we have needed—and that we 
so obviously have not had. 

But that said, Mr. President, I want 
also to say that the budget resolution 
as approved in committee is a callous 
and unrealistic document that fails to 
provide for the basic survival needs of 
millions of Americans—and this, Mr. 
President, in the face of an administra- 
tion policy committed to driving this na- 
tion into a recession. The Senate Budget 
Committee resolution not only ignores 
that reality, it compounds the misery. 
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It places the main burden of fighting 
inflation on the backs of the poor. 

This resolution assumes a sizable in- 
crease in unemployment while proposing 
massive cuts in programs designed to 
provide jobs. 

It assumes continuing high levels of 
inflation while proposing massive cuts 
in programs designed to insure income 
stability. Millions of Americans will find 
their incomes squeezed from one end by 
joblessness and from the other end by 
inflation, and our actions to date indi- 
cate that we are willing to accept this, 
that we simply do not care. 

Well, I, for one, do care and I am 
not willing to accept it. It is clear to me 
that even within the revenue constraints 
imposed by the Senate Budget Commit- 
tee resolution. It is possible as provided 
by this amendment, to achieve a much 
better balance in the allocation of re- 
sources—and to do so while providing for 
a major expansion of defense spending. 

Mr. President, it is for that reason 
that I have joined with Senators NEL- 
son, TSONGAS, and Javits in sponsoring 
this amendment. This amendment is an 
effort to restore to the budget process 
some semblance of concern for the well 
being of our people here at home. It 
provides for a major expansion of de- 
fense spending, but it also provides 
some protection for crucial domestic 
programs. The outlays for defense pro- 
posed by our amendment are more than 
adequate to meet the 5 percent real 
growth target set by the Hollings 
amendment to the second budget reso- 
lution last year. It exceeds the amount 
requested by the administration by $3.2 
billion. This is not a cut in defense 
spending fully responsive to the very 
sobering events of the past several 
months. 

The cuts proposed by the Senate 
Budget Committee are shortsighted and 
ill-conceived, Mr. President. We cut jobs 
programs knowing full well that unem- 
ployment costs twice as much as job 
creation. We cut food stamps, these pro- 
grams will skyrocket as this recession 
which the administration has engi- 
neered takes effect. We cut mass transit 
programs in the midst of a national ef- 
fort to achieve energy independence. I 
am not saying that we have to restore 
all of these cuts, but the depth of the 
cuts proposed by the Senate Budget 
Committee endanger our domestic na- 
tional security. They are completely un- 
supportable. 

We must not balance this budget by 
shortchanging the poor, the elderly, and 
the unemployed. Our amendment not 
only balances the budget, it balances 
national priorities as well. None of the 
changes we seek can be considered seek- 
ing support for pet projects. Jobs, trans- 
portation, health, food, and housing are 
not pet projects. They are essential pro- 
grams vital to the strength and health 
of our Nation, a vital part of our nation- 
al security. 

There have not been many times dur- 
ing our history when the challenges fac- 
ing the machinery of public policy have 
2 as numeraus, as diverse, and as 
serious as they are today. It is my firm 
belief that in these times, responsible 
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leadership requires a disciplined, fair 
and sober allocation of ọur scarce and 
precious resources so as to obtain a wise 
and farsighted mix of domestic as well 
as defense programs. 

This Nation must be prepared to meet 
its world responsibilities. 

But, Mr. President, we do not enhance 
our security abroad by weakening our 
society here at home. I believe that our 
substitute resolution strikes a realistic 
balance between our defense needs and 
the needs of our people. I urge its adop- 
tion. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to Senator MCGOVERN. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the Nelson-Javits amend- 
ment. A good many arguments have al- 
ready been made in support of this 
amendment. I would like to speak just 
very briefly to the importance of restor- 
ing some of the cuts that have been pro- 
posed in the food stamp program and the 
nutritional programs in general. 

The food stamp program, as I think 
most Members of the Senate know, is an 
absolutely crucial part of our effort to 
maintain the nutritional health to the 
American people. Some 20 million-plus of 
our citizens are dependent upon this pro- 
gram, even to maintain minimum nutri- 
tional standards. 

It is my own view that the cuts that 
are now pending before the Senate, if 
not restored along the lines proposed by 
Senator Javits and Senator NELSON, 
would work a most painful and severe 
hardship on our fellow citizens who have 
depended on this program. 

We have made a commitment in the 
Congress in recent years to put an end 
to hunger in the United States. It is a 
war that we are actually winning. I think 
one of the success stories in American 
Government is what had happened with 
the support of the Congress over the last 
decade in putting an end to hunger in 
this country. It has been a good invest- 
ment for us in terms of the future health 
of the people of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 2 minutes have expired. 

a JAVITS. I yield 1 additional min- 
ute. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, to 
sum up: First. The largest portion of 
the $1.4 billion savings in food stamps 
comes from two measures with very neg- 
ative effects—reducing food stamps for 
families whose children are eligible for 
school lunches, which would save $600 
million, and counting low income energy 
assistance for purposes of computing in- 
come for food stamps, which saves $200 
million. 


Second. The Helms school lunch pro- 
posal would create severe administra- 
tive problems, thus increasing costs and 
error substantially. Benefits would have 
to be recomputed monthly, since the 
number of schooldays differs in most 
months. Schools would have to supply 
lists of eligibles, since eligibility for free 
and reduced-price school lunches dif- 
fers from food stamp eligibility. Food 
stamp offices would have to cross-check 
these lists. Five million children attend 
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schools without school lunches—schools 
that are often in the same area as 
schools with lunch programs. Again, 
more cross-checking would be necessary. 

Third. The Helms amendment would 
reduce food stamps by 53 cents per 
lunch, whereas the average per meal ben- 
efit is only 36 cents. Thus, most fami- 
lies would be losing a greater amount 
than they are receiving per meal. For 
many families, each school lunch the 
child is eligible for, regardless of wheth- 
er the child ate it, would cost the family 
a meal and a half in benefits. 

Fourth. A meal and a half in benefits 
is a lot to lose when the benefits are 
already inadequate. USDA's food con- 
sumption survey found that only 10 per- 
cent of families spending at the food 
stamp level got all of the recommended 
daily allowances of nutrients. Because 
Congress has recognized that food stamp 
benefits are often nutritionally inade- 
quate, we have chosen to supplement 
them for the three most vulnerable 
groups—children, through school lunch- 
es, pregnant and nursing mothers and 
infants, through WIC, and the elderly, 
through the elderly feeding programs. 
School lunches do not duplicate food 
stamps, they supplement them. 

Fifth. As to counting low income en- 
ergy assistance in computing income— 
we are taking with one hand what we 
have given with the other. The rationale 
behind energy assistance was to give 
extra aid to those most severely hit. Why 
should we then take it away? We count 
energy assistance in computing benefits 
for no other Federal program. Counting 
it for food stamps is a bad precedent. 

Sixth. We are not talking about fam- 
ilies that can easily absorb a cut in ben- 
efits. Half of the families make under 
$3,600; three-quarters of them make 
under $4,800; 60 percent of the people 
getting food stamps are either the very 
young or the very old. While the overall 
average income of Americans has gone 
up 40 percent in the past 4 years— 
slightly ahead of a 30-percent rise in the 
cost of living—the incomes of food 
stamp users rose by only 7 percent in 
this period. 

Seventh. I urge adoption of the Nel- 
son-Javits amendment so that we will 
not have to make these Draconian food 
stamp cuts. 

The Nelson-Javits amendment to the 
budget resolution will: 

First. Add $900 million to function 600 
for food stamps and social security. 

Second. Add $700 million to function 
500 for education and training. 

Third. Add $200 million for transpor- 
tation. 

Fourth. Add $100 million for health. 

Fifth. Add $500 million for fiscal as- 
sistance. Total additions: $2.4 billion. 

The $2.4 billion will be found by re- 
ducing defense by $2 billion to $153.7 
billion, a 4 percent real growth. Interest 
would be reduced by $400 million. 

Mr. President, I believe the funds we 
will invest in this program will save us 
money in that it results in improved 
health and reduced medical bills for the 
future. 

So for a variety of reasons that I think 
are hardheaded in terms of the future 
security and well-being of the American 
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people, I hope this amendment will be 
adopted. It does not restore all of the 
funds that have been cut from the food 
stamp program, but it goes a long way 
in making this program function. 

I commend the Senator from New 
York and the Senator from Wisconsin 
for their continued interest in the nutri- 
tional health of our people. I hope very 
much this amendment is adopted. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina, Mr. President. I 
will certainly not abuse his confidence. 

Mr. President, I want to say with 
emphasis that we have been over these 
different figures about the estimates the 
best we can. We debated the Department 
of Defense figures for last year and we 
have debated them some this year. We 
will have these bills up shortly. The items 
will all be debated again, passed on, and 
the figures will be set. 

But if we pass the pending amend- 
ment, and I speak with great deference 
to the purposes of the supporters of the 
amendment, and split the difference with 
the House on the budget resolution 
amendment, we would have $900 million 
under the present budget figure of Pres- 
ident Carter. So we would be going back 
and retracing and would really not have 
enough funds to do the things that I 
think should be done. 

Let me make this additional point and 
I will complete my remarks. 

It would certainly be error to think 
that our committee is composed of 
spenders who want to stuff the bag full 
of money. We have talked this thing over 
repeatedly and very earnestly. When we 
go to write up the bill we will present to 
the Senate, we are not going to just put 
in some extra money here, there, and 
everywhere, if we happen to have the 
margin to under the budget resolution 


item will have to stand absolutely on its 
own merits. We will pass on all of those 
of the high essentials first. Then we will 
come to the other highly important 
items and pass on those, taking care of 
the needs regardless of which service 
they are in. We are not trying to use up 
whatever money may be left whether we 
think it is needed or not. 

I say to you, Mr. President, we know 
along with others that we have to take 
this additional look. We have to protect 
the American dollar. We have to come as 
close as we can to balancing this budget. 
We also will be doing other things that 
are necessary to restore the solidarity 
and the respect abroad of the American 
dollar, and the respect at home for the 
American dollar and its buying power. 

It has gotten to where we have reached 
the point that our own people do not 
have regard and respect for the dollar 
that they earn, and with which they try 
to make ends meet. It will not buy 
enough. They know something is the 
matter and they think part of the blame 
rests with us. 

I think all of us are trying to give more 
meaning to these figures in whatever de- 
partment they are found. But, Mr. 
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President, there is no doubt about where 
we are with reference to our military 
program. It has to be augmented and it 
is a very expensive undertaking. The 
dollars just will not buy much when it 
comes to these highly expensive planes, 
ships, missiles, and everything else, but 
how can we dare be found wanting or 
second rate? 

I believe we already have a figure that 
is sound. We will have a pretty hard 
knocking in the markup of the Depart- 
ment of Defense authorization and ap- 
propriation, and we will come in with 
a firm figure that will be justified. Then 
Members will have a chance to pass on 
what they really believe those needs are. 

Mr. NUNN. Will the Senator yield 30 
seconds? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. First, I want to say 
that I know the distinguished chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee will 
have to leave the floor very soon. No one 
has given more leadership over the many, 
many years, and has worked so hard 
around the clock. He is not only the 
chairman of the Armed Services Appro- 
priations but also the chairman of the 
Defense Appropriations Subcommittee. 

I yield. 

Mr. NUNN. I congratulate the chair- 
man of his excellent statement, Mr. 
President. I also applaud the Senator 
from South Carolina for his tremendous 
leadership. 

I also applaud the Senator from Okla- 
homa and the Senator from New Mexico 
on the other side of the aisle who have 
done such a superb job in this respect. 
I think this is an example of the chang- 
ing opinion in the Congress and in the 
Senate. I think it is an example of meet- 
ing defense needs that have not been 
met in previous years. I do congratulate 
the Senator from South Carolina. I fully 
support the Budget Committee position 
and I would urge my colleagues to vote 
against the Nelson amendment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia. 

I yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BENTSEN. I thank the Senator. 

Let me say I join in the comments 
concerning the Senator from Mississippi. 
I had a great pleasure and education in 
serving on the Armed Services Commit- 
tee with the distinguished chairman. 

Let me say to the Senators handling 
this bill, to the Senator from South Car- 
olina and the Senator from Oklahoma, 
that I think they have done a great job 
in handling this resolution. I have heard 
my friend, the Senator from Wisconsin, 
say this is a matter of subjective judg- 


deal of debate in trying to arrive at what 
is proper in the overall allocation, in 
trying to arrive at a balanced budget. 
What we have to do is break inflationary 
expectations. 

I went down to the supermarket the 
other day with my wife. She trapped me 
into that. We were going down the aisle 
and I saw this fellow stamping prices on 
the ends of cans. I was pushing this 
basket for my wife. 


Do you think I got behind that fellow 
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or in front of him, Mr. President? I got 
in front of him. I knew the prices he 
was stamping on the cans would be 
higher than the prices that were on there 
before. 

That is what a balanced budget does, 
it helps bring down inflationary expec- 
tations and that is what, more than any- 
thing else, it will achieve in trying to 
curb inflation. 

How do you allocate expenditures 
among the many needs of this country, 
the scarce resources that we have? 

That is what this committee has done 
with long, tough hours of analysis. 

Subjective judgment? Well, not only 
subjective judgment. The other day we 
had a survey of a military airfield in Vir- 
ginia and another one in California, a 
survey of the aircraft on those fields. 
How many of them could fly? 

More than half could not get off the 
ground. Why? Because maintenance 
crews had been cannibalizing parts; be- 
cause they did not have the money to 
keep up the maintenance on the aircraft. 

I have been subjected to that. I under- 
stand that. I flew my missions overseas, 
and I saw aircraft cannibalized. I saw us 
take altimeters out of one, flight indica- 
tors out of another, weapons out of an- 
other, patch them up and try to fly them, 
and fiy them sometimes without the 
backup systems. Incremental, maybe, 
but very important to the guys who are 
trying to fly them, terribly important. 

Two billion dollars—I have not been 
here long enough not to think that is 
still an awful lot of money. 

We just voted, 83 to 13, to turn down 
an amendment that cut out $2.5 billion. 
The sponsors of these amendments keep 
saying, they are adding funds to the de- 
fense function. We are talking about a 
resolution that is before us now, not 
something the House has done, or the 
administration’s budget request. 

They are talking about cutting this 
function and the last amendment would 
have cut it $2.5 billion. This one is cut- 
ting it $2 billion. How in the world are 
we going to justify voting against the 
last one, which cut it $2.5 billion and say, 
well, this, you know, is much less; we are 
going to cut this one $2 billion? 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTSEN. I did not interrupt my 
distinguished friend and I do not have 
much time. I shall be glad to yield if I 
get more time. 

Mr. President, at this juncture in the 
Congress’ timetable, it is indispensable 
that we allow our Defense Authorizing 
and Appropriating Committees discre- 
tion in reassessing our defense needs and 
proposing how to strengthen the U.S. 
force posture. I remind my colleagues, 
Mr. President, that the budget resolution 
places ceilings. not quotas, on expendi- 
tures. When all the evidence is in, when 
our authorizing and appropriating com- 
mittees have finished their hearings and 
deliberations, this Chamber may vote to 
spend less than the figures before us. _ 

However, now is the time to commit 
ourselves to vigorously renew our Mili- 
tary Establishment. After years of cut- 
ting, or at most holding the line. in de- 
fense spending, we find our capabilities 
deteriorating as our principal adversary 
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continues to build, and build, and build. 
Every year since 1960, according to the 
best estimates, the Soviet Union has in- 
creased its total military outlays by 3 
percent in real dollar terms. Now the So- 
viets are spending about 50 percent more 
than we do, in equivalent dollars. They 
continue to raise the ante by 3 percent 
a year. 

I am not saying we must match the 
Soviets dollar for dollar, gun for gun. 
Everyone in this Chamber knows that is 
a simplistic solution. The challenge be- 
fore us is to allocate what is necessary— 
sacrificing if necessary—in order to as- 
sure that our Armed Forces are fully 
capable of carrying out the missions to 


guarantee America’s integrity and its po- ' 


litical and economic interests around the 
world, and to support its foreign policy. 

God knows it needs support. 

Many of these capabilities have been 
placed in doubt during recent months. 
I should like to take a moment to review 
some of the more acute problems in our 
defense posture. 

In the area of strategic deterrence, we 
face a “window of vulnerability” for the 


immediate future, during which the So- - 


viet Union could theoretically wipe out 
most of our land-based Minuteman mis- 
siles and leave the President with no op- 
tions to respond other than capitulation 
to Soviet demands or the massive retalia- 
tion that would launch a dreaded holo- 
caust. I do not want the United States to 
have to blink first in a strategic show- 
down. 

The budget resolution promises no im- 
mediate solution for this strategic trend; 
there is none. However, it allows us to 
begin upgrading all areas of our strategic 
triad. It signals the Pentagon to take a 
second look at MX missile deployment, 
to make sure we start this project on a 
sound basis. We must keep our strategic 
forces fully credible. Given the frailty of 
arms control at the present time, it is an 
area where we must not skimp. 

Our active fleet of ships is half the size 
it was 10 years ago. Stepped-up expendi- 
tures allowed by this budget permit us 
to begin to expand to some extent. The 
Soviets outnumber us in every category 
of fighting ship except aircraft carriers, 
and they are continuing their alarming 
program of submarine construction. 
Adm. Stansfield Turner has wisely 
pointed out that the naval balance is 
“not just a numbers game.” But too many 
experts are concerned about our inabil- 
ity to control sea lanes in time of war. 

The House Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee recently discovered that 
the Air Force is filling half or more of its 
supply requisitions through cannibaliza- 
tion or drawing from war reserve stocks. 
The Air Force says its budget to procure 
replenishment spares for fiscal year 1981 
is underfunded by a total of $2.1 billion. 
What good are our new F-15’s if we are 
ae able to keep half of them in the 


Most of our services are experiencing a 
dangerous flight of noncommissioned of- 
ficers—the second- and third-termers 
that make our increasingly sophisticated 
weapons run. Last year, more than 40 
percent of those up for reenlistment in 
each service chose to leave. The 14-per- 
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cent decline in their purchasing power 
since 1972, when the All-Volunteer 
Forces were created, has to be related 
to this problem. 

Many of my colleagues saw the recent 
Washington Post story disclosing that 
Navy petty officers with families are hav- 
ing to apply for food stamps to make 
ends meet. The military commissaries 
take in more than $10 million a year in 
food stamps. Not only does this situa- 
tion cause the flight of personnel which 
is making it difficult for the Navy to man 
new ships coming on line, it is itself 
really indecent. Are we not willing to 
keep our soldiers in the services and off 
the welfare rolls? 

These and scores of other problems 
require action. First, we must act quickly 
to solve our deficiencies of manpower 
and readiness. At the same time, we must 
begin with all deliberate speed to invest 
where necessary to maintain a credible 
strategic and tactical deterrent and to 
give the United States the full range of 
options it needs to confront changing— 
and growing—threats in the Persian 
Gulf, the Middle East, and Europe. 

That is why defense is the one area 
where our budget cannot be further cut. 
Mr. President, in a memorable inaugu- 
ral address delivered 19 years ago, Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy said: 

Only when our arms are sufficient beyond 
doubt can we be certain beyond doubt that 
they will never be employed. 


I yield to my distinguished friend from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. NELSON. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 3 min- 
utes. 

Mr. President, I asked earlier, when I 
had the floor, that the brief summary 
of the administration’s review of the 
budget defense level be printed imme- 
diately following my statement. I ask 
unanimous consent that, immediately 
following that summary, a comparison 
of the Senate Budget Committee and the 
Nelson-Javits amendment as to reve- 
nues, total budget authority, total out- 
lays, deficit surplus, and public debt be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COMPARISON OF SENATE BUDGET COMMITTEE (SBC) 
AND NELSON/JAVITS (N/J) AMENDMENT 


REVENUES, BUDGET AUTHORITY, AND OUTLAYS 
[In billions of dollars] 


Fiscal year— 
1982 
SBC 


1981 
SBC 


1983 


NA N/J SBC N/J 


ger enues . . . 612. 9 612.9 697.2 697.2 780.6 780.6 
Total budget 
thority......... 687.9 694.0 795.3 763.4 831.5 824.6 
Total outlays 612.9 612.9 687.2 686.3 753.5 751.0 
Deficit/surplus_._. +10.0 -+10.9 -+27.1 +29.6 
Public debt 953.8 952.9 968.7 965.3 


0 0 
927.8 927.8 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I want to 
emphasize, for people who read the 
RecorpD at least, that there is not a budg- 
et cut for defense. This is an increase of 
$5.8 billion over the House committee 
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figure which has been confirmed by the 
House of Representatives. This amend- 
ment provides for an increase of $3.2 bil- 
lion over what the President asked for in 
his revised budget in March of this year. 

Second, the Budget Committee, which 
is ably led on both the minority side by 
Mr. BELLMON and on the majority side by 
Mr. Ho..incs, certainly did get into this 
matter in great depth. I want to make it 
clear that the committee was not unani- 
mous at all on the vote to set the budg- 
et outlay at $155,700,000,000 as it was fi- 
nally adjusted. On the vote to set the 
outlay as it is in the Senate budget reso- 
lution, the vote was 10 to 8. It was not a 
unanimous vote. In fact, one of the eight 
was Senator Muskie, Chairman of the 
Budget Committee. 

Nobody doubts Senator Musxze's sin- 
cerity, his credentials in respect to un- 
derstanding the problem at hand. There 
were eight votes against the Budget 
Committee level. The vote was 19 to 8, so 
there was a 2-vote margin within the 
committee itself on the question of 
whether or not the budget outlay for de- 
fense should be set this high. The ques- 
tion was sharply divided. 

Mr. President, how much time do the 
Senator from Wisconsin and the Senator 
from New York have left on their 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ators have 13 minutes remaining. 

Mr. NELSON. And how much time is 
left on the other side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty- 
nine minutes. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Will the Senator 
from Wisconsin yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from New York? 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator from New 
York is offering an amendment, the Sen- 
ator will have his own time, will he not? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I can establish that, 
if the Senator would allow me to con- 
sult with the Parliamentarian. I will 
speak to him in a moment. 

Mr. NELSON. We have only 13 
minutes. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. My problem is that 
what I have before me is an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute. If the man- 
agers would agree to a unanimous con- 
sent, I would like to send this to the 
desk, speak to it for 10 minutes, and 
then withdraw it. That would then be 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Whatever is conven- 
ient to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. NELSON. Any order is convenient. 

The Senator from Massachusetts 
wished to speak. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. It would be appro- 
priate following the Senator from Texas’ 
statement. 

Mr. NELSON. Why does the Senator 
not proceed to offer it, then? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Would that be agree- 
able to the manager? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. We have a unanimous 
consent and are really trying, I have 
some backed up votes, to get a vote here 
around 8 o’clock. Could the Senator limit 
his time? As I understand it, he is just 
bringing it up and then withdrawing it. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN, I will limit the time 
to 10 minutes, is that possible? 
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Mr. HOLLINGS. Let us do it. The Sen- 
ator will withdraw it? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. That is correct. 

May I say, in less than 10 minutes? 

Mr. DOMENICTI. Reserving the right to 
object, where does the 10 minutes come 
from, Senator NeLson’s amendment, or 
his own amendment? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. If I get unanimous 
consent, from my own amendment. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Are we not trying to 
have a vote as soon as possible? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. We have agreed to 
vote, and that time would run out about 
8:15. We have speeches on this side. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I can 
do this in 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Good. 

I yield the time to the Senator. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Senator. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1067 
Purpose: To amend the First Concurrent 

Budget Resolution so as to more ade- 

quately address our urgent national de- 

fense and social needs) 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an unprinted amendment in 
the nature of a substitute and ask unan- 
imous consent for its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New York (Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 1067. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Strike out all after “viz:” and insert the 
following: 

On page 4, line 7, strike $155,700,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $154,700,000,000. 

On page 5, line 13, strike 63,900,000, 000 
and insert in lieu thereof $6,900,000,000. 

On page 5, line 14, strike $6,800,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $6,500,000,000. 

On page 5, line 23, strike $11,600,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $11,400,000,000. 

On page 5, line 24, strike $12,000,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $11,500,000. 

On page 6, line 9, strike $2,300,000 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof $2,100,000,000. 

On page 6, line 18, strike $5,100,000,000 and 
insert in lleu thereof $5,600,000,000. 

On page 7, line 3, strike $19,900,000,000 and 
insert in lieu thereof $21,500,000,000. 

On page 7, line 4, strike $18,200,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $18,400,000,000. 

On page 7, line 24, strike $29,400,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $31,400,000,000. 

On page 7, line 25, strike $28,400,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $29,100,000,000. 

On page 8, line 9, strike $70,900,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $71,200,000,000,000 

On page 8, line 10, strike $61,900,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $62,000,000,000 

On page 8, line 19, strike $245,300,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $250,000,000,000 

On page 8, line 20, strike $218,300,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $219,200,000,000 

On page 9, line 6, strike $21,500,000,000 and 
insert in lieu thereof $21,800,000,000 

On page 9, line 16, strike $4,200,000,000 and 
insert in lieu thereof $4,400,000,000 

On page 10, line 11, strike $6,300.000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $6,800,000,000 

On page 10, line 12, strike $6.800,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $7,300,000,000 
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On page 10, line 21, strike $72,200,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $71,800,000,000 

On page 10, line 22, strike $72,200,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $71,800,000,000 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I sent 
to the desk an unprinted amendment, 
and asked for its immediate considera- 
tion, but I should like to state at the 
outset that I will not call for a vote on 
it, as I am persuaded by consultations 
with my colleagues that it would not have 
sufficient support to pass. 

Nevertheless, I believe that my amend- 
ment to the comprehensive substitute of- 
fered by my good friends and colleagues, 
the distinguished Senators from Wiscon- 
sin and New York warrants the atten- 
tion of the Senate. For it addresses what 
I regard as the one large shortcoming of 
their proposal—a shortcoming shared by 
the comprehensive substitute developed 
by the distinguished majority whip— 
which otherwise addresses many of the 
egregious shortcomings of the first con- 
current resolution as reported by the 
Committee on the Budget as did the 
Cranston substitute. Because so many of 
the choices, decisions, and priorities em- 
bodied in the committee version are un- 
acceptable, the Nelson-Javits substitute 
commands our support. But my own sup- 
port is qualified, even reluctant, as a re- 
sult of the shortcoming that my amend- 
ment seeks to remedy. 

Let me first describe the sources of my 
dissatisfaction with developments to date 
in connection with the fiscal 1981 budget. 

It was clear last autumn that heroic 
efforts would have to be made—and 
would be made to balance“ this budget. 
That undertaking is necessary and whol- 
ly predictable, not least because during 
the previous year’s budget deliberations 
the Congress determined that the 1981 
budget should be balanced. 

For decades, it has been a maxim of 
fiscal theory—a doctrine shared by most 
political parties, or perhaps more accu- 
rately, a doctrine adopted by each suc- 
cessive administration of whichever par- 
ty to hold office since the end of World 
War II—that it was entirely appropriate 
for the Federal Government to incur defi- 
cits from time to time so long as corre- 
sponding, periodic surpluses meant that 
over time the budget would be substan- 
tially in balance. 

If this seems a truism, it may be re- 
called that for more than a generation 
following the Civil War, a Congress pre- 
occupied with paying off the war debt 
consistently ran budget surpluses, re- 
gardless of the business cycles of the 
time, such that deflation became a con- 
tinuous problem, and a sterile dispute 
over monetary policies became a very 
fertile part of national politics for a gen- 
eration or more. 

Our problem, by contrast, has been 
one of practice, not principle. We are 
now in the fifth successive administra- 
tion which, while avowing the principle 
of a balance, and on occasion of a sur- 
plus budget, has produced only deficits. 
President Eisenhower’s was the last ad- 
ministration to produce a truly balanced 
budget, that for fiscal year 1960. 

In the meantime, economic conditions 
have turned against the easy predomi- 
nance of the United States in the im- 
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mediate postwar period. The reasons for 
this need not be reviewed here. What is 
to be noted is that while successive 
administrations and Congresses have 
spared themselves the inconvenience of 
producing balanced budgets at the “top” 
of the business cycle, and have let huge 
deficits accumulate during the low pe- 
riods, something like a national crisis of 
public confidence has developed. 

The most striking evidence of this 
crisis of confidence is that 30 States have 
applied to Congress to convene a con- 
stitutional convention to ordain a bal- 
anced budget, and three others have 
submitted related petitions. 

If it be recalled that the last such 
convention, and the only other, was held 
in 1787 in Philadelphia, and that once 
convened the whole of the arrangement 
of American Government would be 
opened to reordering, and that another 
five States or so could get us there, it 
will be seen that this is not the time to 
aver that 1981 might not be just the 
year for a balanced budget, which while 
surely sound in theory, is nonetheless 
an et cetera. The time to do it is now. 

Rather, the time to do it was in Janu- 
ary when the President submitted the 
executive budget. Contrary to all ex- 
pectations and prior indications, yet an- 
other deficit was proposed. Within weeks, 
as inflation soared, and money markets 
grew more tumultuous, it was clear that 
a major miscalculation had been made. 
Beginning in March, meetings between 
the executive branch and Congress be- 
gan preparing for a third resolution 
which would bring a semblance of bal- 
ance to the second half of fiscal year 
1980, and a proper balance to fiscal 1981. 

The difficulty with this process is that 
by turning over the first formal decisions 
to the Budget Committee, and doing so 
after the major components of the 
budget were already fixed, it was inevi- 
table that the reductions agreed to would 
be most costly to States such as New 
York, and to social programs with which 
New York is associated. As it happened, 
the process acquired an aspect of venge- 
ance altogether inappropriate to what 
should have been a nonpartisan and non- 
ideological effort. As a result, although 
I participated in the process from the 
outset, in the end I voted against the 
result. 

The time has now come to corisider 
amendments to that budget resolution. 
The distinguished Senators from New 
York and Wisconsin have painstakingly 
and conscientiously crafted a truly com- 
prehensive substitute that seeks to con- 
tain the damage done by the Budget 
Committee to the budget functions and 
programs that sustain our neediest citi- 
zens, which are the budget functions 
and programs that we will find ourselves 
relying on ever more heavily as the pres- 
ent recession deepens. While still strin- 
gent, even painful, the Nelson-Javits sub- 
stitute permits at least an element of 
continuity in our cash assistance pro- 
grams, in food stamps, in employment 
programs, in education, in health, in 
housing, in refugee assistance, in mass 
transit, in community development, in 
unemployment compensation, in vet- 
erans’ benefits, and in myriad other 
areas. To deny that continuity is to rend 
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the social fabric of the Nation; is to pun- 
ish the needy for the recession that they 
did not cause; is to deepen the economic 
distress of our urban industrial centers; 
and is to force harsh and unreasonable 
cuts on public and private agencies that 
are already unable to keep up with the 
mounting demand for their services. 

For all of these reasons, the Nelson- 
Javits substitute is an urgently needed 
improvement in the budget resolution. 

But as I have indicated, the substitute 
is unsatisfactory in one important par- 
ticular. 

This, of course, is national defense. 
The Nelson-Javits substitute adopts for 
fiscal 1981 a level of defense outlays 
$600 million higher than the level pro- 
posed by the Carter administration, as 
reestimated by the Congressional Budget 
Office. This is exactly $2 billion below 
the outlay level recommended by the 
Budget Committee. A far wider gap is 
visible in budget authority, however, and 
the distinction is consequential. In na- 
tional defense, perhaps more than in any 
other area of Federal activity, the level 
of budget authority in a given year sig- 
nals the intentions of the Congress with 
respect to defense spending in subse- 
quent years. Weapons systems and other 
major procurements of defense material 
are multiyear undertakings. Contracted 
for in one year, they are in large part 
sustained by outlays in subsequent years. 
Hence, the difference of $6.9 billion in 
defense budget authority that emerges 
when one compares the Budget Com- 
mittee proposal with the Nelson-Javits 
substitute is consequential. The higher 
figure signals the resolve of the Budget 
Committee to embark on a sustained ef- 
fort to strengthen our defenses in ways 
that I believe they should be strength- 
ened. This is the kind of sustained 
strengthening that the Senate en- 
visioned last year when it voted—with 
my support—for the so-called 3-5-5 per- 
centage increases in defense spending. 

I propose, therefore, that the Nelson- 
Javits substitute be modified to include 
the level of budget authority in func- 
tion 050 that was envisioned by the 
Budget Committee, with an appropriate 
increase in outlays—approximately $1 
billion—needed actually to undertake 
the level of commitments envisioned by 
the Budget Committee. 

Let me offer an example. The Budget 
Committee added funds to the Presi- 
dent’s proposals sufficient to restore 
funding for Navy aircraft: the F-14, the 
F-18, the P3C, the A-6, and the EA-6B. 
The administration had proposed to cut 
procurement of these planes, and in the 
case of some to close production lines 
altogether. In the judgment of the Budg- 
et Committee, this was a mistake. And 
rightly so. These planes in particular are 
essential to our ability to uphold the 
Carter doctrine. The President has an- 
nounced our determination to resist the 
extension of Soviet power into the area 
of the Persian Gulf. If we are to defend 
the Straits of Hormuz, we will simply 
have to have the hardware that makes 
this feasible. This means many things; 
among others it means strengthening 
our air and naval forces. Without the 
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aircraft I have mentioned, our fleet de- 
fense suffers, our mining capabilities are 
reduced, and our capabilities for elec- 
tronic warfare decline. This is why the 
Budget Committee restored them. But 
here is the point: In restoring these to 
the budget, we added very little to out- 
lays. To guarantee that these planes will 
be built, what we needed was sufficient 
budget authority. These planes repre- 
sent relatively small amounts—for the 
F-14, A-6, and EA-6B, for example, ap- 
proximately $400 million in authority in 
fiscal 1981 accompanied by less than $100 
million in outlays—but they illustrate 
the point I am making. To assure that 
our defense effort is sustained in the fu- 
ture, we must commit the resources now. 

In sum, I would add $1 billion in out- 
lays in function 050 of the Nelson-Javits 
substitute in order to provide the needed 
increases in defense spending and would 
offset that increase with a $0.5 billion re- 
duction in water projects in function 
300 (the same reduction envisioned in 
the amendment offered earlier by Sen- 
ator CoHEN), a $0.2 billion reduction in 
function 350, and a $0.3 billion reduc- 
tion in function 270. I would also main- 
tain the budget authority for function 
050 at the level approved by the Senate 
Budget Committee ($173.4 billion) —re- 
affirming our commitment to a strong 
national defense. 

With those changes, I would be entirely 
content with the Nelson-Javits substi- 
tute. Without those changes, it has my 
reluctant support, for it is demonstrably 
less damaging to my State and region 
than is the proposal of the Budget Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, I say to my colleague 
from Wisconsin and my revered senior 
colleague from New York that the pur- 
pose of my amendment is to maintain the 
budget authority in the defense function 
as provided by the Budget Committee. 

In this respect, I would have to share 
the sentiments so ably stated by my col- 
league and friend from Texas just now. 
It is a position which we voted for last 
year when those of us who committed 
ourselves to a 3-5-5 formula for defense, 
and I would feel it inappropriate to with- 
draw from that. 

At the same time, I feel the Senators 
from New York and Wisconsin have ably 
responded to a budget which is distorted 
in the impact it is having upon the social 
programs of the country, an impact that 
came about because of the bizarre man- 
ner in which the administration, having 
committed itself to a balanced budget, 
sent us an unbalanced one, then with- 
drew, asked us to balance it in an on- 
going 7-day session in room S-211, then 
changed its mind several times there- 
after, and left us in a situation, however, 
to the outside world it might appear, 
which appears to me to do some credit 
to the ability of the Congress when we 
consider the obstacles placed in our way 
by the administration. 

That having been said, Mr. President, 
and realizing that my amendment would 
not have the support of the body, I will, 
with respect and gratitude for the aid of 
my senior colleague and my friend from 
Wisconsin, withdraw the amendment. 

I thank the Chair for its courtesy in 
this manner, as is invariably the case 
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of those of us who ask for special con- 
sideration. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Budget Committee. 

Mr. President, as I understand the 
Nelson-Javits amendment, they propose 
to spend $6.1 billion more money, more 
budget authority, than is included in this 
resolution. Such an increase will certain- 
ly cause future outlays to go up, will make 
it much more difficult to achieve a 
balanced budget this year and in future 
years, and it will definitely limit the 
opportunity for future tax cuts. 

To be accurate, this amendment should 
also change the fiscal year 1982 and 1983 
totals because, if this amendment is ap- 
proved, it will certainly affect the spend- 
ing in those years. 

The amendment would also effectively 
reject the priority given national defense 
in this resolution. It will cut $6.9 billion 
in defense budget authority and $2 bil- 
lion in outlays for function 050. 

The amendment will increase budget 
authority for domestic programs by the 
$6.9 billion cut out of defense outlays, 
plus an additional $6.1 billion for a total 
increase of $13 billion for domestic 


rograms. 

Mr. President, that figure becomes 
highly significant when looked at in light 
of what we have been doing over the last 
20 years. 

I have already put in the RECORD a 
chart showing that, in the period be- 
tween 1961 and 1981, defense spending 
has gone up 9.4 percent, but spending in 
the health function has gone up 2,613 
percent. Spending in education, training, 
and employment is up 644 percent. Com- 
munity and regional development has 
gone up 528.6 percent. Income security 
has gone up 263.6 percent. It all shows 
that we have already been extremely 
generous in the same functions Senator 
Javits and Senator NELson propose to 
increase with their amendment. 

When we look only at the last 10 years, 
we find spending in real dollars for de- 
fense has gone down by 6.9 percent, and 
during that time we have had significant 
increases in the functions such as health, 
income security, education and train- 
ing, and community and regional 
development. 

So, Mr. President, already, we have 
been concentrating on the social side at 
the expense of our defense issues. 

This budget tries to change those pri- 
orities, and now the Nelson-Javits 
amendment would put us back in the 
same pattern we have been following for 
the last 20 years. 

Mr. President, this amendment will 
shift all the $2 billion cut from outlays 
in defense programs to domestic pro- 
grams. This amendment would provide 
funds for some new starts in 1981, such 
as energy-related transportation and 
funding for a new youth employment 
initiative. 

Mr. President, on the last point, the 
resolution maintains most of the youth 
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programs that are already a part of law, 
that are part of CETA, and, certainly, 
there is no need to invent new youth 
programs. 

What we need is to make the ones we 
have on the books work more effectively. 

The resolution specifically assumes 
continuation of the parts of CETA that 
are aimed at helping the structurally 
unemployed. 

In my view, we simply cannot begin 
funding new domestic initiatives this 
year and hope to achieve the objective of 
balancing the budget, reducing Federal 
spending in relation to GNP, and help 
start bringing inflation down to levels 
that can at least be tolerated. 

There are several programs on which 
the proponents of this amendment want 
to spend money which have been shown 
to be of questionable value. I will mention 
only a couple of them. 

One is the section 8 housing program, 
where they propose to add $4 billion. We 
know that program has had serious man- 
agement problems, and that the costs of 
it are far in excess of the estimates that 
have been given to us by HUD. Some of 
these housing units will cost more than 
$400,000 each over the 40 years they are 
in the program. The total program costs 
are absolutely frightening. 

This amendment also would put some 
additional money into other questionable 
programs, which I will not take the Sen- 
ate’s time to discuss. 

What we are really doing here is re- 
versing the priority decisions which the 
Budget Committee has recommended 
and going back to the patterns of the 
past. Those past decisions have con- 
tributed to inflation and have caused 
this Nation’s defense capability to de- 
cline to the point that we seem to be los- 
ing our credibility and giving the Soviet 
Union opportunities to move into many 
areas of the world where situations are 
developing that hold enormous implica- 
tions for the United States in the future. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
spoke for a considerable amount of time 
on the previous amendment, and I do not 
want to repeat my arguments; because, 
for the most part, they are the same as 
these. The previous amendment failed; 
this one should fail. 

In terms of the damage it will do to the 
budget mark for military preparedness, 
it is little different from the previous 
amendment. The previous amendment, 
which failed by a very significant margin, 
would cut $2.5 billion in outlays in 1981. 
This one would cut, too. I fail to see 
where there is very much difference. 
Technically, they might argue that there 
is a difference in budget authority, but 
the bottom line is that the Senators who 
felt that the Budget Committee had set 
a rather historic precedent in turning the 
trend line around in terms of the ex- 
penditure of our people’s money for mili- 
tary preparedness, said on the last vote, 
with a resounding “aye,” that they 
wanted America to add significantly to 
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the military expenditures, because the 
American people, intuitively, are right— 
we have been denying the military what 
they need to carry out America’s military 
policy. If that was true then, it is more 
true now. 

I wish to address another issue. It 
seems to me that this amendment is 
supported by the President of the United 
States. At least, his Secretary of Defense 
allegedly has joined others in promoting 
this amendment. If Senators are con- 
fused as to what he is for and what the 
President is for, they should be; because 
the President of the United States, on 
April 22 of this year, sent a letter to 
the Speaker of the House. In that let- 
ter, the President put his name to words 
that said, “I support the Obey amend- 
ment.” Perhaps if we had his letter to- 
night, he would support the Nelson- 
Javits amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
letter from the President to the Speaker 
of the House dated April 22, 1980. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., April 22, 1980. 
Hon. THOMAS P. O'NEAL, Jr., 
Speaker of the U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: As the House of Rep- 
resentatives begins its consideration of the 
First Budget Resolution for Fiscal Year 1981, 
I wanted to convey to you and your col- 
leagues the Administration’s position 
on several issues. 3 

The Resolution as reported closely resem- 
bles my proposed budget. I am pleased that 
the House Budget Committee, under the 
leadership of Chairman Giaimo, moved so 
quickly and responsibly in reporting a Reso- 
lution. Except for the Obey amendment men- 
tioned below, we will support the position 
of Chairman Giaimo in opposing all amend- 
ments for FY 1981. In addition, we will sup- 
port the technical amendment for FY 1980 
to be offered by Chairman Giaimo. 

The Obey amendment will seek to increase 
funding for key domestic programs, while 
increasing receipts consistent with my 
budget, for a net addition to the FY 1981 
surplus. This amendment includes $500 mil- 
lion in 1981 for the two-year Transitional 
Assistance Program I proposed to protect 
local governments against abrupt financial 
dislocation resulting from ending the state 
share of General Revenue Sharing. I strongly 
favor the adoption of this amendment. 

I am extremely concerned about the 
amendment to be offered by Congresswoman 
Holt to increase spending in the defense 
function to a level well above my revised 
budget, while severely reducing other func- 
tions. The adoption of such an amendment 
would repudiate the careful consideration of 
the House Budget Committee. It would re- 
duce social and other non-defense functions 
to an unacceptably low level while providing 
for far more defense spending than is needed 
or advisable. I am strongly opposed to this 
amendment and urge the House to defeat it. 

House action on this Resolution will be 
the first key test of the commitment that all 
of us have made to disciplining Federal 
spending and balancing the budget. Failure 
to live up to that commitment would be a 
major setback in our fight against inflation. 
I urge the House to act promptly and re- 
sponsibly. 

Sincerely, 
JIMMY CARTER. 
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Mr. DOMENICI. What is significant 
about the President, on April 22, sup- 
porting the Obey amendment? The only 
thing significant is that no one knows 
what the President is for. That is why 
the Budget Committee said it is time 
3 unequivocally what the Senate 
is for. 

I will tell Senators what the Obey 
letter of President Carter is all about. 
Ido not think the Members of the Senate 
will believe this. President Carter, in a 
letter on April 22, is supporting a mili- 
tary preparedness mark in the U.S. 
House of Representatives, which we will 
call “Obey” here tonight. I will tell Sen- 
ators what it is. 

In January, the President, sent us the 
budget for military preparedness. He said 
the budget authority should be $161.8 
billion. He sent us a March reestimate— 
his budget. Do Senators know what the 
budget authority figure was in March, 
after Afghanistan, after a speech to the 
American people? After reminding Con- 
gress that we have to spend more for 
military preparedness, his March revi- 
sion was $164.5 billion—about $3 billion 
more. 

The Obey letter of April is now sup- 
porting a cut—not below March; below 
January. This letter is now for $160.9 
billion—$1 billion under January, $2.6 
billion under March. 

Tonight, they want Senators to sup- 
port the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin and the very distinguished senior 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits), 
who they got to submit another Presi- 
dential amendment, with the support of 
the Secretary of Defense and Mr. McIn- 
tyre, and it is different from all of them. 

So I believe what Senators should do 
is decide whether they think Senators 
NELSON and Javirs, who have found a 
new number, are better than the Presi- 
dent in January, the President in March, 
or the President in April, when he wrote 
and supported Obey; or whether they 
want to support the Budget Committee, 
which historically has been judicious, 
has had six full hearings, took the rec- 
ommendations of the U.S. Senate Armed 
Services Committee, and said, “Better 
a little bit high. We will take a little off 
that.” The Budget Committee recom- 
mended a figure to the U.S. Senate that 
will turn the corner on America’s mili- 
tary preparedness. 

We live in an unsafe world, and activi- 
ties such as those I have described con- 
tribute to its continued dangerous na- 
ture, contribute not one bit to its stability 
or its safety. 

I submit that the most historic thing 
about this budget resolution which Sen- 
ators NxLSsox and Javits would change is 
that a large group of U.S. Senators have 
said—many of them sitting 6 years on 
this Budget Committee—that it is time 
to turn the corner and respond to an un- 
safe world with certainty, specificity, and 
quit saying to the American people that 
we cannot afford to defend ourselves—a 
most preposterous argument—that we 
cannot afford to defend ourselves in this 
dangerous world. 

I repeat: An American economy in re- 
cession is three times more capable of 
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defending America than the Soviet 
Union’s economy at full tilt. 

So we hear arguments here today: The 
American economy may be going into 
recession, but we are not sure. We cannot 
afford it, because if we do that, we will 
deny social programs which Senator 
BELLMON has just described have gone 
up, over a period of 15 years, from a low 
of 200 percent to a high of 2,400 percent, 
and defense is down in real dollars. 

But here comes another amendment 

telling the greatest productive nation on 
Earth that we cannot afford it. Do not 
say we cannot afford it and that we do 
not need it based upon the Secretary of 
Defense of the United States, and do not 
say it based upon President Carter’s rec- 
ommendations, because it is fair to say 
that the Secretary of Defense has none 
and the President does not know what 
he is talking about. 
. In fact, if Senators want to support 
the President, Senator Netson should 
offer the Obey amendment tonight, be- 
cause on April 22 that is what the Presi- 
dent was for—the Obey amendment—$1 
billion less than he submitted in Janu- 
ary, $3 billion less than his March revi- 
sion, with a lecture to the American peo- 
ple and to Congress that we should beef 
up our defenses in between. 

I hope the Senate will respond not to 
the Budget Committee but to a danger- 
ous world and to the clamor by the 
American people that we face up to the 
realities of this world and quit saying 
that we cannot defend ourselves, that it 
is too expensive, that there is too much 
waste, or that there is waste everywhere. 
If we want to cut the military because 
there is waste, let us cut everything be- 
cause there is waste; but let us not take 
a risk in a dangerous world. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, the 
Senate Budget Committee’s recom- 
mendation for function 050: national de- 
fense for fiscal year 1981 is $173.4 billion 
in budget authority and $155.7 billion in 
outlays. I supported these targets dur- 
ing the Budget Committee’s delibera- 
tions, not because I am confident that 
they represent the optimum levels of de- 
fense spending, but because I am con- 
vinced that the United States has been 
too lax in the past decade in the meas- 
ures it has taken to maintain its na- 
tional defense capabilities. Certain key 
areas of our defense potential—man- 
power, operations and maintenance, 
training, and military construction— 
have been neglected for too long. Infla- 
tion has increased the cost of maintain- 
ing a national defense capability and I 
do not believe the Congress can continue 
to demand that the Pentagon absorb this 
effect without serious consequences. In 
addition to the effects of inflation on 
manpower and maintenance costs, the 
increasing complexity of modern weap- 
ons has raised the cost of security. I 
share the concerns of many that we have 
gone down the road of complexity far 
enough, yet we must recognize that this 
course, which we have actively followed 
for many years, cannot be abandoned 
overnight. 

Beyond these economic and technical 
realities of maintaining a military capa- 
bility, I am very concerned about the 
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character of the international environ- 
ment we have entered. It seems that the 
next decade will present the United 
States with its greatest global challenges 
in the post-World War II period. We 
must view Soviet actions for what they 
are: A concerted attempt to field a su- 
perior conventional military capability 
which they can use to support their 
political/military objectives anywhere in 
the world they may choose. I do not know 
how to characterize Soviet actions as 
anything but a challenge to our global 
interest, prestige, and leadership. The 
Soviet Union is now actively involved in 
the conquest of Afghanistan and the sup- 
port of Cuban and Vietnamese proxy 
forces in Africa and Cambodia. Soviet 
forces are massed around the borders of 
what many strategic observers feel will 
be their next target of opportunity, Iran. 
United States-European allies are being 
alternatively courted and threatened by 
the Soviet Union in an attempt to drive a 
wedge between the Western Alliance. 

Soviet actions, ever more aggressive, 
are supported by a military posture 
which is the product of the most inten- 
sive across-the-board qualitative and 
quantitative military buildup witnessed. 
For the last 10 years, Soviet leaders have 
devoted an incredibly large proportion 
of their economic resources to national 
defense. The result has been a sustained 
and still growing deployment effort in 
all areas of Soviet military capability. 
Soviet strategic forces are now superior 
to U.S. forces in key capability regions. 
Soviet submarine-launched ballistic mis- 
siles with ranges exceeding 5,000 nauti- 
cal miles are deployed while comparable 
U.S. systems are still in development. 
The vulnerability of the U.S. land-based 
leg of the strategic Triad resulting from 
Soviet deployment of highly accurate 
MIRV warheads now forces the United 
States to proceed with new strategic sys- 
tems. Soviet conventional land forces 
and tactical air forces have been. in- 
creased and improved. The Soviet 
Union’s force projection capabilities have 
also grown. Most disturbing of all: Soviet 
development of powerful global naval 
forces demonstrate a clear intention to 
contest U.S. capabilities on the oceans 
as well. 

While the Soviet Union has been busi- 
ly improving its ability to promote and 
then take advantage of political / military 
instability throughout the world, the 
Third World has been changing also. 
Once again, U.S. interests in strategic 
regions of the world, such as the Persian 
Gulf, have been dramatically affected. 
Events in Iran threaten basic interests, 
such as access to oil and the political 
stability of the Moslem world. 

While the United States has a varie- 
ty of means with which to confront these 
global realities, nearly all of them are 
premised on the expectation that the 
United States will continue to possess a 
military capability “second to none.” 

Mr. President, I am afraid that if 
present trends in U.S. defense spending 
continue this will not be the case. Some 
of my colleagues will maintain that we 
have already forfeited our military posi- 
tion of preeminence. This is a real dan- 
ger but I am not prepared to agree that 
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we are hopelessly behind. I think all 
Members will be surprised and concerned 
to learn that we are spending on de- 
fense today, in fiscal year 1980, the same 
amount, in real terms, as we did in 1965. 
The threat has changed greatly since 
1965 and I believe the priority we give 
to U.S. defense spending must reflect 
this fact. 

The proposed fiscal year 1981 Senate 
budget resolution assumptions give first 
priority to the task of redressing some 
of the most worrisome deficiencies in our 
defense posture which the President’s 
request continued to neglect or actually 
exacerbated. These include: 

Full amount of DOD fuel price sup- 
plemental in fiscal year 1981 higher in- 
flation rate assumptions; 

Full comparability pay raise for mili- 
tary personnel (11.7 percent versus ad- 
ministration cap of 7.4 percent); 

Lower pay absorption requirement (20 
percent versus administration’s 40 per- 
cent); 

Full implications of Senate-passed 
ot Fs hg military benefits propo- 

Increased production of Air Force and 
Navy tactical aircraft to help meet ex- 
isting shortfalls and achieve more effec- 
tive unit-cost production rates; 

Procurement of additional nuclear at- 
tack submarines to preserve fleet goals 
in this important area of U.S. military 
superiority; 

Increased procurement of ammunition 
and tactical missiles to alleviate existing 
inventory shortfalls and depleted war 
reserve stocks; 

Increased O. & M. funding to promote 
Army training, meet Indian Ocean op- 
erating requirements, and fund Navy and 
Air Force requirements for steaming 
hours and flying hours; 

Initiation of Trident I SLBM develop- 
ment program in fiscal year 1981, in- 
creased military construction funds to 
support Indian Ocean facility initiatives; 
and 


Increased funding for DOE military 
activities to support strategic and theater 
nuclear modernization programs. 

Mr. President, some Members may op- 
pose this defense spending target on the 
grounds that it shows real growth ex- 
ceeding the NATO 3 percent outlay real 
growth commitment or the 5 percent BA 
real growth target which the Senate sup- 
ported in the fiscal year 1980 second 
budget resolution. The fiscal year 1981 
resolution defense target is not the result 
of an effort to hit some abstract real 
growth target. It was the result of deci- 
sions to provide funding flexibility for 
the deficiencies in our defense posture 
which I just listed. There was never any- 
thing magic about the 3 percent and 5 
percent real growth figures. The 3 per- 
cent figure represented what was politi- 
cally possible to agree upon in the NATO 
context. The 5 percent figure was sup- 
portable in the Senate last September. 
Neither accurately reflected real needs. 
Indeed, I am prone to think that our de- 
fense posture has gotten too serious to 
think that some formula of annual real 
growth can rectify the situation. We need 
to identify the real deficiencies in our 
force posture and provide whatever re- 
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sources are required to rectify these 
weaknesses and retain the proper global 
military balance. The present budget res- 
olution does reflect real needs and is the 
result of an effort to meet them. 

Mr. President, I would like to touch 
briefly upon two closely related issues. 
Much of the defense funding we are 
debating today is directly related to the 
military requirements needed to main- 
tain access to oil in the Middle East. For 
the moment, there appears to be no 
alternative to readying our naval and 
mobility forces to protect U.S. access to 
the Persian Gulf. However, I have no 
illusions that the flow of oil could be 
maintained if warfare ever began in 
that region. The reality of Soviet naval 
capabilities, as well as the inherent vul- 
nerability of passage into the Persian 
Gulf, as well as oil production machin- 
ery in the region, would insure that no 
supertankers would move to the United 
States until hostilities were resolved and 
oil production could be restored. These 
facts make it important that the United 
States proceed without delay to imple- 
ment plans for development of alter- 
native energy sources—I have foremost 
in mind the construction of synthetic 
fuel plants. 

Mr. President, I am not sure that we 
would not be doing the Nation’s long- 
term interests more good if we took a 
good portion of the $8.9 billion increase 
in defense budget authority we are dis- 
cussing now and devoted it instead to 
the construction of synthetic fuel 
plants. Until we implement means to re- 
duce America’s dependence on far-away 
supplies of oil located in unstable areas 
of the world, the Nation’s continued well- 
being will rest on a precarious situation 
and the danger of warfare will only 
grow. 

The second related issue I wish to 
address concerns a matter I have dis- 
cussed at length previously. On several 
occasions I have suggested that the Sen- 
ate ought to undertake a comprehensive 
review of U.S. defense and foreign policy 
objectives, creating a special select com- 
mittee as a forum to pull together the 
Senate’s national security and foreign 
policy expertise. I have introduced Sen- 
ate Resolution 299 proposing the crea- 
tion of such a forum and I have 
appeared before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on two occasions in 
support of this proposal. Several of my 
Senate colleagues have joined me in co- 
sponsoring this proposal. 

Now, Mr. President, it was inevitable 
that any suggestion that Senate ex- 
pertise on defense and foreign policy 
matters be pooled for the purpose of 
producing a comprehensive assessment 
of long-term U.S. goals and objectives 
would lead to jurisdictional difficulties 
and this was certainly the case in this 
instance. The Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee claimed jurisdiction, as was its 
prerogative under the Senate rules. To 
my knowledge, no other relevant com- 
mittees were inclined to participate in 
such an examiantion run by the Foreign 
Relations Committee. The few hearings 
the Foreign Relations Committee held 
which were presumably related to my 
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proposal attracted no great attention 
and I know of no further plans for other 
hearings or any report. 

Mr. President, the whole point of my 
original proposal was that the entire 
Senate should get involved in a review 
of U.S. foreign policies which would 
shed some badly needed insight upon the 
direction U.S. actions should take to best 
support long-term national interests. 
The first vital step is to identify these 
interests. The Senate is expected each 
year to authorize and appropriate bil- 
lions of dollars to support military and 
foreign relations programs which pre- 
sumably promote our policies and na- 
tional interests. After 12 years in the 
Senate, I have never heard a good ex- 
planation of what these policies and in- 
terests are. I do not believe they have 
recently been defined. I think it is es- 
sential that they should be. 

Given the burden of responsibilities 
that the Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees have, I believe that 
this examination must be the product of 
a special select committee, made up of 
members of the relevant committees who 
would then appoint and oversee the work 
of a distinguished panel of outside de- 
fense and foreign policy experts. Only a 
select committee, named by the majority 
and minority leaders, could accomplish 
the pooling of the Senate’s expertise in 
these areas and guarantee that the pro- 
duct would receive the attention of the 
entire Senate. 

Mr. President, I have written the ma- 
jority and minority leaders on several 
occasions asking them to pursue this is- 
sue. I now ask them again. As we enter 
a decade of great international change 
and uncertainty, it is essential that the 
Congress and the country possess a clear 
and comprehensive view of our long- 
term concerns and goals. I think I can 
speak for all the members of the Budget 
Committee in saying that such an ex- 
amination of U.S. defense and foreign 
policy considerations would have been 
invaluable as the committee debated the 
proper priority to accord the defense 
budget. 

Six months have passed since I first 
suggested such an examination. No ac- 
tion was taken, so the Senate must de- 
termine a target for defense spending 
without the benefit of any such findings. 
Mr. President, I am supporting the Budg- 
et Committee’s defense budget recom- 
mendation with recognition that the 
Budget Committee, and now the entire 
Senate, lacks an important tool for help- 
ing to determine our optimum defense 
needs, and with the admonition to the 
Senate that the decision to make greater 
budgetary resources available for na- 
tional security makes it more important 
than ever that the Congress clearly un- 
derstands future requirements in order 
to avoid squandering these additional 
resources 


The Budget Committee’s increases to 
the President’s defense budget address 
several chronically underfunded areas 
such as manpower, spare parts and am- 
munition inventories, readiness training, 
and operations and maintenance. Fur- 
thermore, a strengthening of the defense 
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budget sends the most visible signal pos- 
sible to our allies and enemies alike that 
the U.S. commitment to its global re- 
sponsibilities is still intact. I am greatly 
disturbed by recent Soviet aggressiveness. 
I am concerned that it reflects a decision 
on the part of the Soviet leadership that 
the United States is weak and undecided 
and that they are at the edge of a great 
opportunity. The active maintenance of 
our defense capabilities is our most effec- 
tive means of preventing any Soviet mis- 
calculation. I cannot draw any conclu- 
sion other than to believe that Soviet 
planners still believe that they can ac- 
quire a military superiority which will 
help them realize their political goals. 
We have no alternative but to disabuse 
them of that impression by demonstrat- 
ing our intention to counter their politi- 
cal/military initiatives whenever they 
occur. The defense spending targets con- 
tained in this budget resolution are in- 
tended to support this objective. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself now only a few minutes. 

Mr. President, it is necessary to em- 
phasize once again that the committee's 
budget proposal is balanced—not only in 
the sense that revenues match outlays— 
but also in the sense that the allocation 
of resources matches the needs of our 
society. 

The proposed amendment would upset 
that balance of priorities in three ways. 

First, it would divert precious re- 
sources from the critical effort to secure 
our defense and protect our vital in- 
terests around the world. 

Mr. President, I hardly think it is 
necessary to review once again the tre- 
mendous demands which are now being 
made on our military forces. The recom- 
mended budget would merely allow us 
to begin to make the required improve- 
ments. But the proposed amendment 
would leave us $2 billion short of the 
funds we need to do that. 

The proposed amendment would not 
allow us to accommodate a full compara- 
bility pay raise for military personnel. 
Nor would it provide for the full cost 
of the Nunn / Warner pay provisions. 

In short, it would tie our hands as 
we watch the growing flight of critical 
career military personnel from uniform. 

The proposed amendment would not 
compensate fully for the increased tempo 
of U.S. military operations in the Indian 
Ocean and elsewhere around the world. 
Funding for operations and maintenance 
would decline and therefore our military 
needs for essential funds would not be 
met. 

The proposed amendment would not 
accommodate a number of important 
R. & D. and procurement programs that 
the Appropriations and Armed Services 
Committees of both Houses have en- 
dorsed—the Joint Chiefs have recom- 
mended in past years—and the Presi- 
dent’s own fiscal year 1980 budget sug- 
gested would be required for the 1981-84 
period. 

Mr. President, it is argued that, under 
the proposed transfer amendment, we 
could keep our commitment to NATO 
for a real defense spending increase of 
3 percent. But the amendment would not 
allow us to keep our commitment to the 
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American people—a commitment which 
is inherent in our public responsibility— 
a commitment to build and maintain an 
unquestioned defense capability. 

I reject the reasoning which suggests 
that we can consider our responsibility 
fulfilled if we simply meet a 3-percent 
growth commitment made in 1977 while 
shirking our duty to meet the military 
needs of 1980. 

Second, the proposed amendment calls 
for reducing the allocation of funds com- 
mitted to meeting interest payments on 
the national debt. The committee recom- 
mends $72.2 billion in budget authority 
and outlays for that purpose. The pro- 
posed amendment would cut $400 million 
below that. 

Mr. President, the CBO conducts two 
formal reestimates of the entire budget 
before markup of the first and second 
budget resolutions. At these times, all 
programs can be assessed fully. During 
the course of the year, information on 
programs may indicate that particular 
estimates may be too high or too low. 

In July, CBO will make such a formal 
reestimate. There is simply no way to 
stand here today and assert what the 
reestimate will show. I have a letter from 
CBO which documents that uncertainty. 

The proponents of the amendment 
may be right. It is possible that interest 
costs will decline by $400 million. It is 
just as possible that those costs will 
increase by $400 million or more. 

But Mr. President, any budget is 
largely dependent on such imponder- 
ables and reestimating prospects. We 
must proceed with the assumption that 
the current estimates are roughly accu- 
rate. It would be irresponsible for this 
body to determine, for the sake of tem- 
porary convenience, that the estimates 
will change to refiect wishful thinking. 

Third, the proposed amendment con- 
templates shifting the funds withdrawn 
from interest and from our hardpressed 
military forces in order to add more 
resources to a series of domestic 


programs. 

Mr. President, we are fighting a battle 
against inflation, a battle to restore con- 
fidence in the American economy, and a 
battle to convince the American people 
that we are serious about the need to 
take strong action. Adoption of this 
amendment would set us back in all 
three efforts. 

Moreover, the proposed increases in 
domestic programs just cannot be justi- 
fied in the fiscal setting which now pre- 
vails. 

The amendment would add $3.2 billion 
in budget authority and $200 million in 
outlays to the strategic petroleum re- 
serve and assumes unspecified offsetting 
reductions of $200 million in budget au- 
thority and outlays. 

Based on testimony given by the ad- 
ministration, the purchase of more oil 
for SPRO would be directly in conflict 
with American foreign policy. A plan to 
increase those reserves could well impair 
our chances for a positive outcome of the 
May OPEC meeting and could help raise 
the world price for oil. 

Moreover, since its conception in fiscal 
year 1975, about $5.5 billion has been 
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appropriated for oil acquisition for SPRO 
and only $1.4 billion has been spent. 

So how can we justify spending more 
now—at a time when the need to reduce 
Federal spending is so clear. 

The amendment would add $300 mil- 
lion in budget authority for EPA con- 
struction grants. The committee pro- 
posal provides adequately for meeting 
current law levels. Large increases can- 
not be justified in a policy of fiscal dis- 
cipline. 

For commerce and housing credit, the 
amendment would increase funding to 
accommodate the Brooke-Cranston pro- 
gram. It would also assume increased 
asset sales by the rural housing insur- 
ance fund to partially offset this 
increase. 

But such increased asset sales are 
unenforceable. Congress has no author- 
ity to compel them. 

Moreover, the Brooke-Cranston al- 
lowance in this amendment would only 
assist 20,000 housing units. The section 
235 housing program already approved 
by the Senate in S. 2177 would provide 
interest reduction subsidies for 100,000 
units. 

For transportation, the proposed 
amendment calls for increases beyond 
the committee-recommended levels by 
$1.6 billion in budget authority and $200 
million in outlays. 

It would provide for almost all of the 
President’s transportation energy initia- 
tive. But neither the proposed amend- 
ment nor the President's proposal pro- 
vides for the operating subsidies which 
such expanded transit systems would re- 
quire. So the real costs would be even 
higher than the amendment suggests. 

The amendment’s provision for $300 
million in budget authority for highway 
construction is unnecessary. The Public 
Works Committee has recommended a 
reduction in the fiscal year 1981 obliga- 
tion ceiling. 

For education, training, employment, 
and social services, the amendment 
would add $2 billion in budget authority 
and $700 million in outlays—another 
unjustified expense. 

At a time of fiscal restraint, the com- 
mittee is convinced that the President’s 
youth employment initiative must be 
deferred until fiscal 1982. The amend- 
ment would fund it in fiscal 1981. 

The committee assumes that 14-year- 
olds will no longer participate in sum- 
mer youth programs. The evidence shows 
that they have not gained meaningful 
work experience from the program. But 
the amendment would restore funds to 
cover their participation. 

The committee assumes that the CETA 
countercyclical program, title VI, will 
be phased out. It has not served as an 
effective countercyclical too. The amend- 
ment would continue the program. 

Mr. President, the proponents of the 
amendment, like many Senators, will ar- 
gue that these programs should be pro- 
vided for. But their relative lack of merit 
in light of the present economic emer- 
gency simply cannot justify the expense. 

For health programs, the proposed 
amendment would add funds for discre- 
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tionary initiatives. But budget author- 
ity for discretionary health programs 
has increased by 58 percent since 1975. 
That rate of increase has more than out- 
paced inflation. 

The committee’s recommendation for 
reductions in health manpower educa- 
tion programs would only affect student 
subsidies that have outlived their use- 
fulness or do not do what they are de- 
signed to do. 

Half of the committee’s proposed re- 
ductions in discretionary health pro- 
grams are due to the assumption that 
agencies will reduce administrative and 
operating expenses by 5 percent. Such re- 
ductions can surely be achieved without 
seriously impairing the delivery of serv- 
ices. 

For income security, the amendment 
would add $4.7 billion in budget author- 
ity and $900 million in outlays. 

It would increase budget authority for 
subsidized housing by $3.8 billion. But the 
committee’s proposal is already generous. 
Its new budget authority of $27.3 billion 
would fund an additional 236,000 hous- 
ing units. Between 1981 and 1985, out- 
lays would grow by 16 percent a year. 

The proposed amendment would add 
100 million in budget authority and out- 
lays for the low-income energy assist- 
ance program. The committee proposes 
holding the level to the $1.6 billion mark 
which was provided in 1980. 

The press has been filled with accounts 
of abuses in this program. With added 
experience in administration and target- 
ing, the 1980 funding level should be ade- 
quate to provide the same level of serv- 
ices to those who are truly needy. 

The amendment would increase food 
stamp funding by $800 million in budget 
authority and outlays. The committee 
assumed a $1.4 billion legislative savings 
in the program. CBO now tells us that 
program outlays may turn out to be $500 
million higher in fiscal year 1980 and 
$600 million higher in fiscal year 1981 
than when the committee marked up its 
resolution. 

In view of these rapidly escalating 
costs, it is essential to better target the 
program. 

For veterans’ programs, the proposed 
amendment calls for a budget authority 
increase of $300 million. 

A recent National Academy of Sci- 
ences study shows that the VA's deci- 
sions on constructing facilities have been 
made without due regard for the avail- 
ability of non-VA facilities. 

Moreover, a GAO study tells us that 
the VA has inadequately planned for 
changes in the size and age mix of the 
veteran population. 

Because of problems such as these, the 
administration has decided to study VA 
hospital construction plans more care- 
fully. In light of our tight fiscal policy, 
the Senate should not accept the amend- 
ment’s call for more funds in the area. 

The amendment would restore part of 
the cut the committee proposes for 
LEAA. But the administration actually 
assumes elimination of all LEAA grant 
funding. 

LEAA has been criticized roundly. It 
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has achieved no measurable reduction in 
crime, and program abuses are historic. 

Finally, Mr. President, the proposed 
amendment would add a half billion dol- 
lars in budget authority and outlays for 
general purpose fiscal assistance. It would 
increase funding for the President’s pro- 
posed special targeted aid for economi- 
cally depressed areas. 

The President’s program would pro- 
vide aid to all 39,000 units of local gov- 
ernment which now receive revenue 
sharing funds. That is not inadequate 
targeting, that is no targeting at all. 

These funds would go to Beverly Hills 
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ing inner cities. We have no business 
even considering such an allocation of 
scarce Federal resources. 

There is certainly no reason to be- 
lieve that such a program would be en- 
acted or funded. A funding allowance of 
$500 million was rejected by the House 
Budget Committee, and was not even 
suggested to the Senate committee. 

Mr. President, the Budget Committee 
has constructed a plan which meets our 
fiscal obligations while meeting our ob- 
ligation as a compassionate and respon- 
sive Government. 

The proposed amendment would un- 
dermine that effort. What is more, it 
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would undermine our defenses in the 
process. 

The proposed amendment unbalances 
the budget—not in terms of deficits but 
in terms of priorities. 

I urge the Senate to reject that un- 
balanced proposal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a comparison of the Nelson- 
Javits amendment to the amendment of 
the Senate Budget Committee recom- 
mendation with an addendum thereto 
also be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


and Fairfax County as well as to decay- 
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50 National defense —2.0 Would not accommodate a full comparability pay raise for military personnel or provide the full cost of the Nunn 
Warner pay rovisions, at a time when the military is suffering from declining recruitment rates and the loss of 
skilled mid-level career personnel. Would not compensate fully for the increased tempo of U.S. military opera- 
tions in the Indian Ocean and around the world. Funding for readiness and 0. & M. would decline and there- 
fore DOD needs for operating funds could not be met. Would not accommodate a number of important R. & D. 
and procurement programs that the Appropriations and Armed Services Committees of b Houses have 
endorsed, that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have recommended in past years, and that the President's fiscal year 
1980 budget suggested would be required in the fiscal year 1981-84 programs. 

—.4 The Nelson/Javits interest number is based on an informal CBO estimate. The SBC recommendation is consistent 
with the formal CBO estimate. Money markets have recently been e and Treasury borrowin; 
costs have fluctuated widely. Any changes in interest estimates should be based on formal assessments, no 
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the recent testimony of administration and DOE officials, the acquisition of oil for SPRO is in direct conflict 
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economic sanctions _— Iran, the U.S. probably could not acquire oil at this time without negatively affecting 
the outcome of the May OPEC meeting and the world price of oil. At a time when reduced Federal spending is 
needed, this program is a logical target for cutbacks. Since its conception in fiscal year 1975, approximately 
$5.5 billion has been appropriated for oil 5 for SPRO but only $1.4 billion has been spen 

Would add $0.3 billion in budget authority for EPA construction grants. The SBC recommendation already assumes 
funding for this program at current law levels ($3.4 billion in budget authority), and in a period of fiscal restraint 
large increases do not seem warranted. 

Would increase funding to accommodate the Brooke-Cranston poms; and assumes increased asset sales by 
the Rural Housing Insurance Fund (RHIF) to partially ofiset this increase. A reduction of $0.1 billion in budget 
authority and outlays through increased asset sales by the RHIF are unenforceable. The timing of asset sales is 
determined by the administration under existing law. Congress has no authority to compel asset sales. The 
Brooke-Cranston allowance in this amendment would assist only 20,000 housing units. The modified sec, 235 
housing program already approved by the Senate in S. 2177 would provide interest-reduction subsidies to 
100,000 units, at a fiscal year 1981 cost of $0.1 billion. 8 s 9 

Would increase funding for the President's energy transportation initiative, highway construction and mass 
transit capital assistance. Would provide $1.4 billion for the energy transportation initiative keyed to accelerated 
development and expansion of transit system. The President's proposal does not provide for the increased 
operating subsidies which these expanded n would surely require. The proposed restoration of budget 
authority is totally unnecessary. The Public Works Committee has supported the Budget Committee's assumed 
reduction in highway obligations which means this highway budget authority will not be needed in fiscal year 


1981. 

+.7 Nelson/Javits would provide $1.2 billion in budget authority and $0.1 in outlays for the President's youth jnitia- 
tives. SBC recommendation defers this program until fiscal year 1982. Such a major new initiative should be 
deferred in this time of budgetary restraint. Nelson/Javits would restore part of the reductions in summer youth 
programs. SBC assumed that 14-yr-olds would no longer participate in the summer youth program because 
youths of this age have not gained meaningful work experiences from this program, Nelson/Javits would con- 
tinue the CETA countercyclical public service employment program (title vi), although at a reduced level. The 
Budget Committee recommendation assumes that this program would be phased out on the grounds that it has 
not served as an effective countercyclical tool. The committee recommendation, however, provides increased 
funding for the better targeted CETA employment and training programs for the structurally unemployed. 

. 1 Nelson/Javits would add funds for discretionary health programs. Budget authority for discretionary health pro- 
grams has increased by 58 percent since 1975. This —.— has more than outpaced inflation for that time 
period—49 percent. The recommended reductions in health manpower education programs would only affect 
those student subsidies that have outlived their usefulness or that do not effectively address the problems of 
geographic and specialty maldistribution of health professionals. Half of the Budget Committee's proposed re- 
ductions in discretionary health programs are due to the assumption that agencies will reduce their administra- 
tive and operating expenses by 5 percent. In times of tight budget restraint, itis not unreasonable to assume that 
such savings can be achieved without seriously affecting service delivery. 
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Cuts from SBC recommendation O Effect of Nelson/Javits 


+.9 The amendment would increase budget authority for subsidized housing by $3.8 billion, The recommendation is 
already very generous, it provides new budget authority of $27.3 billion for fiscal {sti 1981. This would fund 
an additional 235,000 housing units. Under the committee recommendation between 1981 and 1985 outlays would 
grow by 16 percent per year. The amendment would add $0.1 billion in budget authority and outlays to the low- 
income energy assistance program. The Budget Committee recommendation provides $1.6 billion, the same 
amount that was provided for 1980. This program was new in 1980, and the press was filled with stories of 
people receiving benefits who did not need them. The Budget Committee believes that, in 1981, with more 
experience in administering the og and better targeting of benefits, this level of funding will provide the 
same level of aid to the most needy, in spite of increases in fuel costs. The amendment would increase funding 
for food stamps by $0.8 billion in budget authority and outlays. The Budget Committee assumed $1.4 billion 
legislative savings in the food Fe 8 The food — faa, was only recently projected to cost 
$8.7 billion in fiscal year 1980 and $10.0 billion in fiscal year 1981. CBO now states that program outlays are 
expected to be $0.5 billion higher in fiscal year 1980 and $0.6 billion higher in fiscal year 1981 than when the 
Budget Committee marked up the resolution. In view of rapidly escalating costs of the food stamp program, it 
is essential to better target the program to hold down costs. e 

+.3 A study conducted by the National Academy of Sciences suggests that the VA's decisions on the construction of 
facilities have been made in the past without reference to the availability of community hospitals or to non-VA 
construction under way or planned. For example, a GAO study of the Camden, N.J. VA hospital, indicated that 
this hospital would not be cost-effective since it would drain patients from other hospitals located in the Camden- 
area. More importantly, the Camden-area is presently overbedded; this area already has 3 community hospital 
and veterans could seek care at these hospitals. Other GAO studies criticize the VA's planning model for hospital 
construction. The study indicated that the VA's planning model does not recognize, in a precise way, expect 
changes in the size end age mix of the veteran population, Because of the problems relating to the construction 
of hospitals, the administration has decided to study present as well as future proposals with regard to hospital 
construction—particularly VA hospital construction. i . 

+.2 Would restore part of the reduction in funding for L EAA assumed in the committee recommendation. The amend- 
ment is inconsistent with the administration's March revisions, which assumes elimination of LEAA grant 
funding. There have been several negative evaluations of LEAA, it has failed to achieve a measurable reduction 
in crime, and there is no guarantee that the authorization enacted last year will be successful in removing 
historic program abuses. t 

+.5 Would increase funding for the President's proposed special targeted aid for economically distressed areas. 
The President's proposal, sent up in mid-April, provided aid to all units of local government. Aid would go to 
all 39,000 units that receive local revenue sharing. That does not qualify as a program targeted in needy govern- 
ments. The funds would go to everyone. These funds would go to Scarsdale and to Westchester County, N.Y. 
They would fo to Beverly Hills and San Clemente, Calif. They would go to Chevy Chase, Md., and to Aspen 
Colo. There is no reason to believe that the new program will be enacted or funded. A funding allowance ol 
$500 million was rejected by the House Budget Committee, and was not even offered during Senate Budget 
markup. Provision of a funding allowance for an uncertain new proposal, just sent up on Apr. 16, does not make 
sense when we are at the same time reducing other existing, proven programs and not funding State general 
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850 General purpose fiscal assistance 


revenue sharing or countercyclical aid. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, let me 
try to bring this debate into focus be- 
cause what we see or hear are statements 
that we have not cut anything. That we 
have not cut the defense budget. 

It reminds me when I hear these Sen- 
ators who say they have not cut the 
defense budget and how strong we are 
in America and how we are second to 
none that they shall very conscientiously 
or unconsciously add, “When we consider 
our culture, our economy, our indus- 
try,” that they are really talking about 
defense, knowing that it is in a deplor- 
able state, a very deplorable state. 

We hate to make that statement. The 
military commanders come to the Con- 
gress and they ask for the draft as they 
did last year. They can make their state- 
ments on military balance and they 
make them right. All we need is more 
Members to witness the hearings and 
see every Chief of Staff say that we are 
going down in capability. Now the stark 
reality on the attempted rescue mission 
or any other military task we try to do 
shows. It shows whether it is a report 
out in Los Angeles, whether it is a re- 
port of the Washington Star, whether 
it is the New York Times account of 
a B-52 cracking apart worse than the 
DC-10’s, whether it is a report that 40 
percent of the middle grades are not 
reenlisting, whether it is a report that 
we have not been successful with the 
volunteer Army, or whether it is a report 
about Nifty Nugget. 

Our needs were reflected in the Sen- 
ate vote last September 18, before Iran 
and Afghanistan occurred. We were re- 
sponding to a year-in year-out cut of 
defense spending making us weaker. Just 
this morning we pick it up again, and 
now the Reserves and the National 
Guard have passed a resolution con- 


demning the administration and the de- 
plorable condition of the state of the 
Guard and Reserve. We know now that 
if we had to fight in Europe, that with- 
in 30 days if we tried to replace the cas- 
ualties we would be shy 500,000. We went 
into an executive session in this Cham- 
ber last year but now it has been re- 
ported publicly that we are 500,000 shy 
in the Guard and Reserves. The enemy 
would have a weapon to destroy half 
the Army. We have been worried to death 
wanting to know what it is. But we sys- 
tematically and methodically cut our de- 
fense spending down and do not meet our 
needs. 

Yet the sponsors of this amendment 
come here and say nothing is cut. 

I am reminded of a story of the gen- 
tleman who never did like the police. He 
was always getting a ticket. He was cuss- 
ing the police department, “We have too 
many.” He did not like the law and he 
was always raising sand, and there was 
too much law enforcement, too many 
policemen. He never could get along until 
one day his daughter was selected as 
May Queen and they could not have the 
parade. He found out why they could not 
have a parade. They would not permit it 
because there was not enough policemen. 
Then he ran out and around wanting 
more police. Why? Not that he wanted 
more policemen but he wanted a parade. 

Now the Senators come along. They 
are not for defense. They never have been 
for it. They do not believe we are strong 
and they are pleased with it. That is 
what worries the people in the armed 
services. 

Really even with the amounts that 
we give them, they feel that they have 
been publicly repudiated and no one up 
here in this Congress cares about them. 

And the leadership of this particular 


amendment are pleased with the down- 
fall of the defense. Do not let them tell 
you differently. They come now and they 
say, “Oh, we are always for strong de- 
fense.” But they are not for it. Look at 
their vote and look at their actions and 
look at what has been done. We tried to 
politely bring their attention to what 
has occurred. 

So like the gentleman now who comes 
for a policeman so he can have a parade, 
these Senators wanted added programs 
and they figure they can get them if 
they give themselves a little bit more 
defense than what they would want. They 
really have done a sacrificial thing with 
real courage and now they are going 
ahead with defense and they are really 
convincing themselves that there is not 
a cut. 

There is a $2 billion cut in outlays in 
this amendment and a $6.9 billion cut 
in budget authority. 

If you please, Mr. President, this $6.9 
billion cut becomes $13.1 billion the en- 
suing fiscal year and $18.4 billion the 
following year. So they know just how 
they are getting at defense. They are tell- 
ing themselves now they have come up to 
a figure and we have not cut anything. 

Let us give them a list of what they did 
cut because the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico covered it as thorough- 
ly as one could to say what the Presi- 
dent wanted. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
President’s March request compared to 
the Budget Committee recommendation, 
function 050—National Defense. This 
gives an example of what may be cut 
by this amendment. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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PRESIDENT'S MARCH REQUEST COMPARED TO SBC RECOM- 
MENDATION FUNCTION 050: NATIONAL DEFENSE 


{In billions of dollars] 


Fiscal year 1981 


Lb cag ——— — 
Savings resulting from 5 percent 
rather than 2 percent reduction in 
general operating expenses 
SBC recommendation 


Mr. HOLLINGS. The President on 
March 31 submitted a revised figure for 
National Defense and by April 22 he 
submitted a formal letter cutting $5 bil- 
lion out of what he submitted on March 
31. 

You wonder why our defenses are 
down? You wonder why we do not have 
any credibility in our national defense 
and our foreign policy? We call for 3 
percent real growth and most of our 
allies come along and do it. They all try 
to cooperate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a list 
of real growth figures for the NATO 
alliance. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


REAL INCREASES IN NATO DEFENSE SPENDING (OUTLAYS) 


1978 1979 1980 
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! These percentages are based on a NATO definition of defense 
spending. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, let me 
get the list out. I can tell my colleagues. 
Looking at 1978, Belgium went up 6.7 
percent, France went up over 4 percent. 
They met those goals. And even Italy 
and Germany. But we came up with 1.5 
percent. 

So we get to a NATO conference and 
we talk. It is debated within the armed 
services committee, others within the 
appropriate committee. Secretary Komer 
from DOD says what we really need is 
6 percent real growth. Six percent real 
growth and that was testified to 2 years 
ago. 

He said realistically we could not get 
it so we compromised at 3 percent. 

This budget resolution offers 5.7 per- 
cent real.growth in outlays. We made a 
special real growth pledge in budget 
authority in the Chamber last Septem- 
ber 18. Now we have had Iran and 
Afghanistan and we are more aware of 
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the demise of our defenses. Therefore, 
we offer a 5.7 percent real growth to 
start building up military capability. 
This amendment starts cutting it. They 
cut $6.9 billion out of budget authority 
in this amendment. 

Interestingly, Mr. President, this is 
nothing more than the Cranston amend- 
ment changed around, if you please. The 
facts are the same, the pattern is the 
very same. The Cranston amendment— 
they came up with some $3.9 billion, if 
you remember, in revenues. Well, they 
only take up $400 million in this one, 
and then get the rest from the budget, 
the defense budget, figure. But there we 
are. They come and make their talks. 

I was really a little disturbed to see 
my colleague, who has chaired the Com- 
mittee on Nutrition, and I supported the 
continuation hopefully to try to do some- 
thing about that war on hunger—you 
cannot tell it budgetarily, but when he 
started back in 1968 the budget was $200 
million; in 1969 food stamps were $225 
million. We only had, by medical survey 
at that particular time, some 12 million 
at the most suffering from malnutrition 
in any wise in this country, and we 
started working on them. 

Well, have we cut the 12 million to, 
say, 6 million after working? We did not 
have women, infants and children feed- 
ing. We did not have Meals on Wheels. 
We did not have the lunchroom pro- 
grams extended. We have all of those, 
and I am proud of the leadership of 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern). 

But look at the budget. You cannot 


tell it. Instead of 12 million we have. 


gone up to 23 million. It is 12 million and 
up to 23 million personnel, up, up, and 
away. Instead of just the millions of dol- 
lars, not even $1 billion, we jumped to 
$4.5 billion in 1975, and now this budget 
resolution calls for $9.2 billion, a dou- 
bling in 5 years, an actual 40-percent 
increase. 

We have got $2.5 billion in here for 
the 1980 supplemental, translating into 
a $3.8 billion for the 1981 budget. 

Yet they have got the gall to come 
here and say that we are not doing any- 
thing for hunger, and let us put another 
$800 million in. The hungry poor are not 
going to see that $800 million, I can tell 
you that. They are double in that spec- 
trum, and they have been getting there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I will have to yield 
myself time on the resolution. Has all 
time gone? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I will just close in a 
couple of minutes, yielding myself a 
couple of minutes. 

Mr. President, this seriously cuts the 
defense budget. It is the same as the 
Cranston one reconfigured, and it in- 
cludes some $500 million for transitional 
assistance. 

The Senator from Wisconsin describes 
it in his mailout as fiscal assistance 
which provides $500 million in specially 
targeted aid for economically distressed 
areas. This is the White House item that 
we discussed early this morning, and 
until we get into that I do not believe 
I will use any more time on the bill, but 
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I will wait and see what the Senator 
from Wisconsin says about that. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, how 
much time does the Senator from Wis- 
consin have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twelve 
minutes. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask that 
3 minutes be reserved for the Senator 
from New York at the conclusion of my 
remarks so that he can conclude the 
debate. 

I will yield momentarily to Senator 
TSONGAS. 

I must say that if a man from Mars, 
who knew what the facts were, was in 
the gallery listening to the argument of 
the Senator from New Mexico and the 
Senator from South Carolina, he would 
not know whether to laugh, cry or check 
into the nearest psychiatric hospital. 

One would think somehow that the 
proposal here of the Senator from New 
York and the Senator from Wisconsin 
is to abolish the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force. 

Well, that is nonsense. Let us get the 
facts straight. The budget proposed by 
the Senator from New York and the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin increases outlays by 
14.7 percent. The committee budget in- 
creases outlays by 16.2 percent. The real 
dollar increase in the Nelson/Javits 
amendment is 4.1 percent and in the 
Budget Committee it is 5.6 percent. So 
all this noisy rhetoric coming from the 
opposition charging that somehow or an- 
other defense is being sold out is non- 
sense when the difference between the 
two is $2 billion out of some $155 billion. 
Can anybody seriously accept that as a 
serious agrument? 

Mr. President, I find it interesting that 
these attacks being made upon those of 
us who offer this amendment also are at- 
tacks upon the eight members of Senator 
HOLLinGs’ committee who did not sup- 
port the defense outlays approved by the 
committee. What has been said on the 
floor about those of us who offer the 
amendment applies, in a like manner, to 
Senator Kassesaum, Senator RIEGLE, 
Senator MetTzensaum, Senator SASSER, 
Senator JOHNSTON, Senator Bren, Sen- 
ator CHILES, and Senator MUSKIE. Are 
the Senator from New Mexico and the 
Senator from South Carolina suggesting 
that these distinguished members of their 
own committee are selling out America? 
If so, why do they not have the courage 
to stand up on the floor and say so. It is 
all a bunch of nonsense, and they know 
it. 

Under the Nelson/Javits proposal, 
there is a huge defense increase. 

As for the Senator’s comment on spe- 
cial targeted fiscal assistance, all I would 
like to say is that the Senator from South 
Carolina voted for this measure on a roll- 
call vote on August 3, 1979. 

Mr. President, I yield all but the re- 
mainder of the time to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has 8 minutes and 
45 seconds remaining, of which he has re- 
served 3 minutes for the Senator from 
New York. 


Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, I will 
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not take all the time in order that the 
Senator from Michigan may speak. 

Mr. President, I rise in support of the 
substitute I have cosponsored with Sen- 
ators NELSON, JAVITS, and METZENBAUM. 
This substitute, while not affecting the 
Senate Budget Committee’s balance of 
1981 receipts and outlays, attempts to 
strike a better balance between defense 
expenditures and various domestic pro- 
grams. I am committed to a balanced 
budget—this substitute does not affect 
that. I am committed to a realistic in- 
crease in defense expenditures. This ap- 
proach provides for that as well. Finally, 
I am committed to a sensible balance 
between domestic and defense needs; 
and this substitute, I believe, restores 
some balance to an, at present, lopsided 
budget. 

The substitute accomplishes the fol- 
lowing: Defense outlays for 1981 are re- 
duced by $2 billion. This $2 billion in 
1981 outlays is redistributed in the fol- 
lowing manner: $200 million is added to 
function 400 (transportation) ; $700 mil- 
lion is added to function 500 (education, 
training, and other social services) ; $100 
million is added to function 550 
(health) ; $900 million is added to func- 
tion 600 (income security); and $500 
million is added to function 850 (fiscal 
assistance) . 

Let me reemphasize that I, too, am 
committed to a balanced budget for 
fiscal year 1981. Although I am soberly 
aware of a balanced budget’s limited 
potential for direct reductions in our 
inflation, nevertheless it provides a sym- 
bol of commitment to fiscal restraint. 
Moreover, by limiting ourselves to spend 
only our revenues, we force the Congress 
to recognize that we have a limited pie 
to divvy up. For too long this institution 
has dealt with spending choices among 
competing public projects by deciding to 
fund all of them. Such an approach, by 
allowing each of us to secure funds for 
our projects, demands that we reduce 
private expenditures. Our constituents 
were taxed directly in some cases. More 
times than not, however, they were taxed 
through inflation. The Government 
printed money and their purchasing 
power dropped. We cannot continue to 
operate in this fashion. We must all ac- 
cept the tough choices inherent in budg- 
et decisions both between public proj- 
ects and between the public sector and 
the general private sector. A balanced 
budget, although far from a panacea for 
curing inflation, is useful today, because 
it brings home this message of choice. 
Let me reemphasize that this substitute 
leaves the Senate Budget Committee’s 
balanced budget intact. 

Mr. President, this substitute would 
set the defense function outlays at $153.7 
billion, which is $2 billion lower than the 
Budget Committee’s figure of $155.7 bil- 
lion. Despite this reduction, outlays will 
still exceed the President’s request, CBO’s 
reestimate, and the House approval level. 

Mr. President, I believe there is a con- 
sensus in the Senate that funding for our 
defense needs must be raised significant- 
ly. I am part of that consensus. Last 
year, I voted for a 3-percent real increase 
in defense expenditures for fiscal year 
1980. I fully support a similar increase 
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for fiscal year 1981. The substitute before 
you will accomplish just that—a real 
growth in defense outlays of over 3 per- 
cent from last year’s levels. This increase 
more than satisfies the President’s com- 
mitment to our NATO allies and will pro- 
vide sufficient funding to address the 
serious manpower, maintenance, and 
operation deficiencies which now hamper 
the smooth functioning of our Armed 
Forces. 

While I fully appreciate the diligent 
efforts of the Budget Committee to pro- 
vide for the Nation’s defense needs, I 
must question whether the Department 
of Defense could absorb efficiently a 5.7- 
percent real increase in outlays. It is 
vitally important that the Senate re- 
spond to real shortcomings in our mili- 
tary posture. But it would be unnecessary 
and counterproductive to supply more 
funds than could be effectively utilized 
to remedy these deficiencies. 

Mr. President, a commitment to bal- 
ancing the budget and to providing 
defense expenditures must be accom- 
panied by some commitment to mass 
transit, for our energy consumptive na- 
ture is both extravagant and a threat to 
our Nation. It is imperative that we begin 
to back out oil imports, for our economy 
and our national security. This substitute 
restores $200 million of the cuts in trans- 
portation, essential to any plan for our 
Nation. 

The increase in function 550 of $100 
million in outlays is a necessary increase 
in order to attempt to adequately ad- 
dress the health care needs of all Amer- 
icans. While the medicare and medicaid 
programs comprise 86 percent of this 
function, a large percentage of our popu- 
lation remains seriously underserved. 
This additional $100 million in function 
550 will help us to continue to address 
the health care needs of the underserved 
and the medically indigent. 

Mr. President, while I support the im- 
mediate need to balance the budget in 
an attempt to provide stability to the 
American economy, I am very concerned 
about the long-term economic needs of 
our Nation as well. To eliminate job pro- 
grams for the structurally unemployed 
and for minority youth serves only to 
perpetuate an instability that we will 
recognize as intolerable. It is clear to 
me that the federal budget must address 
both long-term and short-term goals. 
Unemployment among minority youth 
already exceeds 60 percent. 

We have all lived through long, hot 
summers that are the result of hopeless- 
ness and frustration. It is very likely that 
in the face of joblessness, our cities will 
again combat the justifiable wrath of 
thwarted minority youth who want to be 
productive citizens and who have not 
been granted the opportunity. In my 
view, the offender in this instance is a 
Government that only defers the hopes 
of the unemployed rather than providing 
the opportunity for a meaningful con- 
tribution. The Federal Government will 
be the offender if we allow a $2.4 billion 
reduction in function 500. 

This substitute seeks to restore only 
$700 million) to this function. I would 
seek full restoration if there were a 
chance that the Senate would favorably 
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consider it. However, it is my fervent 
hope that my colleagues will agree that 
restoration of $700 million to this func- 
tion will help avert continued destabili- 
zation of our economy. 

Similarly the Senate Budget Commit- 
tee has cut into the food stamps and 
social security programs. The Senate 
Budget Committee figure for the income 
security function is a full $2.8 billion 
below CBO’s reestimate of Carter’s 
budget. Again, a drastic reduction in 
light of the difficult times our poor will 
face in the months ahead is a cruel and 
undeserved punishment. My amend- 
ment seeks to restore less than half of 
this, but $900 million will be returned 
to function 600. 

Mr. President, the Budget Commit- 
tee’s recommendation for a $600 million 
outlay cut in the revenue sharing pro- 
gram in function 850 will inflict fiscal 
hardship on State and local govern- 
ments at a time when they can ill afford 
it. I have always supported the revenue 
sharing program and I find it particu- 
larly difficult to accept the logic of the 
Budget Committee’s reduction. 

This substitute would restore $500 
million, a part of the reduction. I do 
believe that any program must face up 
to the necessity of reductions for fiscal 
year 1981, but with this substitute 
amendment to minimize the severity of 
our austerity in this most vital program. 

To conclude, this budget leaves the 
budget in balance. It accepts the Senate 
Budget Committee’s revenue estimate. 
It provides for a realistic increase in 
defense expenditures consistent with 
our commitment to our NATO allies. 
Moreover, it provides a commitment to 
mass transit and the minimal support 
necessary to respond to the hardships 
and deprivation faced by the Nation’s 
disadvantaged. 

Mr. President, I am not sure we are 
talking about the same budget. As the 
Senator from Wisconsin pointed out, the 
substitute sets defense at $153.7 billion. 
I do not understand how that can be 
equated with a weak defense. It is $2 
billion lower than that of the Budget 
Committee, and I think the points raised 
by the Senator from Wisconsin make the 
point rather well. 

I would just like to point out to my 
colleagues that we seem to engage in 
what could be called the Arnold 
Schwartzenegger approach to defense. 
The more we pump iron, the stronger we 
are. 

Well, try putting him in the ring 
sometime, because pumping iron and 
having more aircraft carriers are not a 
strong defense. 

Many people sat here all those years 
and poured iron into Vietnam. What 
good did it do? All the muscle in the 
world had no effect whatsoever because 
we were on the wrong side. 

If you think this world is going to re- 
spond to that kind of approach, you 
ought to go out in it sometime, live there 
sometime, and see what a very different 
perspective the world has. 

The great vulnerability we have in this 
country is to the pipeline of our oil sup- 
plies coming out of the Pesrian Gulf. 
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You tell me how all this military equip- 
ment is going to deal with a cutoff of the 
Persian Gulf. Well-trained, well-mo- 
tivated guerrilla forces can go into the 
Persian Gulf, take out the supply lines, 
take out the refineries, take out the dock 
facilities, and then what are you going 
to do? 

The issue in defense is our dependence 
upon foreign crude. Transportation, we 
cut it. Conservation, we will cut it. 
Where is the relationship between the 
real security needs and what is in the 
budget? It seems to me at some point 
there will be a balance achieved in this 
Congress and people will understand 
how all the pieces interrelate. At some 
point we will understand the strength of 
this country is its capacity to control its 
energy supply, its capacity to have a 
strong economy, its capacity to be sen- 
sitive to what is happening in the world, 
and its capacity to be sympathetic and 
compassionate to its own people. That is 
the strength. 

The strongest physical being ever to 
inhabit the Earth was the dinosaur. It is 
not around. It did not know how to 
evolve. 

I would suggest it is about time we 
learned that lesson. 

I commend the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, the Senator from Ohio, and the Sen- 
ator from New York for their initiative 
in this respect. I thank the Senator from 
Wisconsin for the time. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, how much 
is remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BAYH). There are 5 minutes remaining. 
The Senator from New York has 3 
minutes reserved. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, as a member 
of the Armed Services Committee, I am 
obviously concerned about the adequacy 
of our national defense and I am as com- 
mitted as anybody to making sure that 
we have a defense capacity second to 
none. 

The Senator from South Carolina in- 
dicated that the Iranian affair shows 
the deplorable state of our defenses. The 
Iranian affair shows quite the opposite. 
It shows that a rescue mission can be 
destroyed because of the failure of a 
$5 critical part; not because of the short- 
age of billions in defense dollars but 
because a $5 part failed. 

It shows that we have to concentrate 
more on execution, more on detail; that 
what we have to worry about is “will” 
and mobility and manpower, and not 
simply on hardware. 

The Nelson-Javits amendment avoids 
using scarce taxpayer dollars on lower 
priority military procurement programs 
which either the Defense Department 
or the armed services involved do not 
want. 

For example, the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee assumptions include $500 million 
to develop a new manned bomber which 
the Air Force is not requesting; $300 
million to develop a Marine Corps fighter 
which the DOD thinks is too expensive 
and not capable enough: and some un- 
told millions of dollars to accelerate pro- 
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curement of Navy fighter and attack air- 
craft which the Defense Department de- 
cided would prevent it from achieving 
much higher priority defense objectives. 

Regarding the additional funding for 
a manned bomber addition, Gen. David 
Jones, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and himself an Air Force officer, 
told our committee this year—and this 
is somewhat different than what my 
friend from South Carolina reported to 
us a few minutes ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Michigan has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, may I have 
1 more minute? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield an 
additional minute to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. LEVIN. Gen. David Jones said 
the following concerning the manned 
bomber: 

Although I was a long-time advocate of 
the B-1 and I have wished the decision had 
been otherwise, I am particularly concerned 
about the early eighties. Therefore, if addi- 
tional money were available, my priorities 
would be primarily on near-term things, 
though not to the exclusion of long-term. I 
don't put the B-1 bomber in the near-term 
category. 


Mr. President, there are other cogent 
reasons why the full Senate should adopt 
the Nelson-Javits amendment and reject 
the recommendation of the Budget Com- 
mittee. 

Mr, President, there is a torment loose 
in this Nation which the budget given 
to us by the committee does not treat. 
There is a sense of dispair in this coun- 
try which it does not address. And there 
is a sense of alienation in this land which 
it does not deal with. 

These fears and feelings come from the 
very essence of our present economic pol- 
icies. We have apparently decided that 
inflation is no longer acceptable and that 
the only way to rid ourselves of this 
demon is to engineer and accept a reces- 
sion. The theory is that a recession will 
take the steam out of the economy and 
bring an end to the ravages of inflation. 

I agree that inflation is intolerable. 
And I agree we ought to do what we can 
to control it. But I do not agree that we 
must plan and accept a recession as a 
substitute to this problem. I believe we 
must counter such a recession and soften 
its blow in this budget. I want to outline 
those reasons now and as I do, I will 
indicate the ways in which this substitute 
serve to moderate the impacts created by 
the document given us by the Budget 
Committee. 

First, if our national budget does not 
moderate the impact of tight money 
policy now in effect, this recession could 
be worse than anyone thinks it should 
be. When the administration undertook 
to slow down the economy, the goal was 
to “fine tune” the system—to slow down 
inflation with moderate increases in un- 
employment. But that approach did not 
work well. The constant increases in 
interest rates mandated by Federal Re- 
serve decisions demonstrated that. The 
7-percent national unemployment rate 
established last Friday demonstrated 
that. And the quotation in today’s Wash- 
ington Post attributed to a key Carter 
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advisor which indicated a fear that un- 
employment might rise to 11 percent this 
year clearly demonstrates that. 

These devastating events have all been 
created by policies already in place. If 
we add to that a budget which cuts 
counter-cyclical programs and reduces 
aid to areas of intolerably high unem- 
ployment and people who become unem- 
ployed, then I fear that we will have 
created a recession much deeper and 
severe than anything which anybody 
wants. 

While the Nelson-Javits amendment 
does not go far enough, in my opinion, 
at least it moves in the right direction. 
As the most politically possible alterna- 
tive, I support then efforts to moderate 
the recession in a way consistent with 
the goal of fighting inflation. 

Second. this amendment can help 
equalize the burden created by the reces- 
sion. Inflation harms everyone. But a 
recession asks only some members of our 
society to make a sacrifice. Given the 
reality of our economic system, this 
recession will impact more severely on 
some financial and geographic sectors of 
our economy than others. Let me give 
you an example. 

As the recession slows down demand, 
that restraint will be most notable in the 
housing industry and the durable goods 
manufacturing sector of the economy. 
The auto industry stands as the primary 
example of that impact—people will 
simply put off the purchase of a new car. 
Last year, when we passed the Chrysler 
legislation, we recognized just how severe 
the impact of plant closings could be, We 
said we could not stand idly by while a 
major employer was forced out of busi- 
ness. We said that not because the Con- 
gress cared about Chrysler per se. We 
said it because we cared about the work- 
ers and the communities whose fate was 
tied to the future of the corporation. We 
helped that company because we cared— 
because we could not stand Silently by 
and watch the economic fallout of our 
inaction. 

But now we are pursuing policies 
which will create the very conditions we 
sought to avoid just a short 5 months 
ago. Literally hundreds of thousands of 
workers at Chrysler, at Ford, at GM, 
and at AMC will not survive this reces- 
sion with their jobs intact. And literally 
hundreds of thousands of additional 
workers in allied fields—such as the steel 
industry, in the supplier network, the 
rubber industry—will severely feel the 
blow of layoffs and plant closings. 

Are we really ready to turn our backs 
on these people? Are we really ready to 
ignore the human motives which com- 
pelled us to act just 5 months ago? Are 
we really ready to sacrifice all those jobs 
and all that economic activity? And are 
we prepared to take the consequences of 
seeing those burdens fall unevenly 
throughout this land? 

I hope not. I hope we are not going to 
sit here helplessly while we now have a 
12.2-percent rate of unemployment in 
my own State of Michigan. I hope we 
are not going to endorse a policy which 
has the effect of pushing unemployment 
rates up 1.1 percent in Pennsylvania be- 
tween March and April while watching 
those same rates fall 1.4 percent in Texas. 
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I hope we are not going to tell some 
States and regions that they have to pay 
the entire price of fighting inflation. 

I hope we are not going to do that— 
but that is what the Budget Committee 
recommendation before us tends to do. 
The substitute before us does not allow 
us to avoid a recession. But what it does 
accomplish—and what I support—is a 
way to moderate the impact of that 
recession and a way to help equalize that 
impact. 

Third, even without the moderating 
force of this amendment, no recession 
will bring us enough relief from inflation 
to justify the cost we are being asked to 
pay. Some oppose this amendment be- 
cause they fear that its modest and mod- 
erate increase in social expenditures will 
negate the anti-inflationary strategies 
now in place. But that simply is not the 
case. 

The notion that recession can cure in- 
flation is based on an economic theory 
that holds that there is a continuing 
close relationship between levels of un- 
employment and rates of recession. It was 
a nice theory in its time and it seemed 
to explain economic behavior for a num- 
ber of years. But it is not a nice theory 
in this time and it has not explained our 
economy for a number of years. It cer- 
tainly cannot explain the increases in 
inflation during the last recession; it 
cannot account for the years of stag- 
flation; and it cannot anticipate im- 
pact of OPEC price decisions on the 
energy sensitive components of the CPI. 

I find the basic notion of recession as 
a cure for inflation to be unwarranted. 
While there is a wage-price spiral which 
may be dampened by increases in un- 
employment, if we eliminate the totality 
of the spiral we would cut inflation by 
less than 8 percent leaving it still over 
10 percent. I simply do not know how 
we can accept millions more people being 
thrown out of work to join us in exchange 
for a 10- or 11-percent inflation rate. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I support 
this substitute because I believe it makes 
moderate progress toward giving us a 
budget we can live with—a budget which 
seeks to moderate what now appears to 
be an unnecessarily severe recession; a 
budget which cares about human needs 
as well as economic needs; a budget that 
recognizes the need to equalize and mod- 
erate the burdens of fighting inflation; 
and a budget that keeps faith with the 
large social purposes of this Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sena- 
tor from New York has 2 minutes and 6 
seconds remaining. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there 
have been some statements made here 
that I think the Member who made them 
should regret and withdraw. 

This amendment is my amendment. 
I brought it to Senator Netson and he 
joined me. I did not consult the admin- 
istration. They have gotten aboard it 
now, but it is not their amendment. It 
is mine. I represent that to the Senate. 

Second, I have been here longer than 
the Senator from South Carolina, and 
I voted aye on more appropriations bills 
than has the Senator from South Caro- 
lina as a result. Iam not soft on defense. 
Iam very hard on it. 


Third, and very importantly, I was 
against this volunteer Army from the be- 
ginning and told the Senate that it was 
the wrong way to go. But the Senate 
did not listen. That is how soft I am on 
defense. And I am a liberal and proud 
of it, but I am not soft on defense. 

Now, last and very important, the 
Senator says we are selling defense down 
the river, in effect, and he was not very 
kind about it or very polite about it. 

Now, we are cutting these outlays 
from the committee recommendation by 
one-half of a percent. We are cutting 
the budget authority from the commit- 
tee recommendation by only 4 percent. 
But we are increasing this figure by over 
$6 billion over what the House did by a 
majority; and by over $19 billion over 
fiscal year 1980. Are they selling defense 
down the river? They have got a $147 
billion figure, where we have $157 billion. 
Are they selling it down the river? And 
is that to apply to them, as well, 

Gentlemen, let us not run away with 
ourselves. We want to run a just country 
and this amendment is designed to 
somewhat redress, in a very minor way, 
the balance between those who need 
Government help for many other things 
and the defense budget. 

It is not going to make any difference 
in that defense budget, considering the 
amounts involved. But it makes a great 
difference in letting millions of Ameri- 
cans know that justice is being done to 
them in this budget consideration. 

It is for those reasons, Mr. President, 
that I hope very much the Senate will 
look with favor on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to table the amendment. I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll on the motion to table. 
The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
LeaHy), and the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskie) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
and the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
PRESSLER) are necessarily absent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators who wish to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 64, 
nays 30, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 104 Leg. 


YEAS—64 


Cohen 

Danforth 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 
ki 


Armstrong Heflin 
Heinz 
Helms 
Hollings 


Huddleston 
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Roth 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Simpson 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stewart 
Stone 


NAYS—30 
Hatfield 


Kennedy Mathias 


So the motion to lay on the table Mr. 
NELSON’s amendment (No. 1741) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

Mr. FORD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1736 


(Purpose: To reduce the recommended levels 
of budget authority and outlays for energy 
for fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983 in order 
to reduce by 5 per centum the outlays for 
operations and administration of the De- 
partment of Energy) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 1736. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) 
proposes an amendment numbered 1736: 

On page 2, line 17, strike out “$687,900,- 
000,000" and insert “$687,800,000,000". 

On page 2, line 18, strike out ‘$759,300,- 
000,000" and insert 8759, 200,000,000“. 

On page 2, line 19, strike out “$831,500,- 
000,000" and insert ‘$831,400,000,000". 

On page 2, line 22, strike out “$612,900,- 
000,000" and insert 6612. 800, 000, 000“. 

On page 2, line 23, strike out 6687, 200. 
000,000" and insert 8687, 100,000,000. 

On page 2, line 24, strike out “$'753,500,000,- 
000” and insert 8758, 400,000, 000“. 

On pave 3, line 4, strike out 60“ and insert 
“+-$100,000,000". 

On page 3, line 5, strike out “+$10,000,- 
000,000” and insert 810, 100, 000, 000“. 

On page 3, line 6, strike out 7827, 100, 
000,000” and insert 627, 200,000, 000. 

On page 3, line 9, strike out 8927, 800,000. 
000” and insert “$927,700,000,000”. 

On page 3, line 10, strike out 895,800. 
000,000” and insert “$953,600,000,000". 

On page 3, line 11, strike out 8968, 700. 
000,000" and insert “$968,400,000,000". 

On page 3, line 15, strike out “$32,700,000,- 
000” and insert 832,800, 000,000. 

On page 3, line 16, strike out “$26,000,000,- 
000” and insert 825,900,000, 000“. 

On page 3, line 17, strike out “$14,900,000,- 
000”, and insert 814,800,000, 000. 

On page 5. line 13, strike out 83,900,000. 
000” and insert “$3,800,000,000". 

On page 5, line 14, strike out $6,800,000,- 
000” and insert 66. 700,000,000“. 

On page 5, line 16, strike out “$6,300,000,- 
000" and insert 86,200, 000,000“. 

On page 5, line 17, strike out 88. 400,000. 
000” and insert 88. 300,000,000“. 
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On page 5, line 19, strike out “$8,700,000,- 
000” and insert 88,800, 000.000“ 

On page 5, line 20, strike out 89.000, 000. 
000” and insert 88.900, 000, 000“. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Will the Sen- 
ator yield to me? 
Mr. EAGLETON. Yes, Mr. President. 


TIME-LIMITATION AGREEMENT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that, on the 
amendment by Mr. CHILES, there be a 
time limitation of 40 minutes, to be 
equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if the Senator will indulge me, I ask 
unanimous consent that all remaining 
rollcall votes tonight be limited to 10- 
minute rollcall votes, with the warning 
bell to sound after the first 242 minutes. 

Mr. DeCONCINI. Mr. President, I 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk what is in the nature of 
a technical amendment to my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the modification? The Chair 
hears none. 

The modified amendment is as follows: 
(Purpose: To reduce the recommended levels 

of budget authority and outlays for Energy 

for fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983 in 
order to reduce by $100 million the outlays 
for operations and administration of the 

Department of Energy) 

On page 2, line 17, strike out “$687,900,- 
000,000” and insert “$687,800,000,000”. 

On page 2, line 18, strike out ‘$759,300,- 
000,000" and insert “$759,200,000,000”. 

On page 2, line 19, strike out “$831,500,- 
000,000” and insert “$831,400,000,000". 

On page 2, line 22, strike out “$612,900,- 
000,000" and insert “$612,800,000,000"’. 

On page 2, line 23, strike out “$687,200,- 
000,000" and insert 8687. 100,000,000“. 

On page 2, line 24, strike out “$753,500,- 
000,000" and insert 675.400, 000,000“. 

On page 3, line 4, strike out “$90” and 
insert 100,000,000“. 

On page 3, line 5, strike out 810,000,000. 
000” and insert 810, 100.000, 000“. 

On page 3, line 6, strike out ＋ $27,100,000,- 
000” and insert 627, 200,000,000“. 

On page 3, line 9, strike out 8927. 800,000. 
000” and insert 86927, 700,000, 0000. 

On page 3, line 10, strike out “$953,800,000,- 
000” and insert “$953,600,000,000”. 

On page 3, line 11, strike out “$968,700,- 
000,000" and insert 8988. 400,000, 000“. 

On page 3, line 15, strike out “$32,700,000,- 
000” and insert “$32,600,000,000”. 

On page 3, line 16, strike out “$26,000,000,- 
000” and insert 625,900,000, 000“. 

On page 3, line 17, strike out 814,900,000. 
000” and insert 814,800,000, 000“. 

On page 5, line 13, strike out 83,900,000. 
000” and insert 83.800. 000,000“. 

On page 5, line 14, strike out 86,800,000, 
000” and insert 66. 700,000, 000“. 

On page 5, line 16, strike out “$6,300,000,- 
000“ and insert 86. 200,000,000“. 

On page 5, line 17, strike out 88,400,000. 
000” and insert 88. 300, 000, 000“. 

On page 5, line 19, strike out 88. 700,000. 
000” and insert 88.600, 000, 000“. 

On page 5, line 20, strike out ‘$9,000,000,- 
000” and insert “$8,900,000,000”. 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, let 
me explain this: The modification of the 
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amendment is stated in the statement of 
purpose clause. It is the only difference. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. Durkin) be added 
as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this amendment is to require 
an additional $100 million reduction in 
the budget of the Department of Energy 
in fiscal year 1981. I believe there is at 
least that much and probably a great 
deal more waste and deadwood to elimi- 
nate. If there is any Department in Gov- 
ernment more in need of budget disci- 
pline, I do not know about it. 

Mr. President, when the Department 
was established in 1977, I shared the 
hope of many on both sides of the aisle 
that we could meld the hodgepodge of 
energy agencies we then had into a co- 
herent and effective force. Obviously, 
there were formidable organizational 
problems to overcome and an ongoing 
crisis to contend with. Nobody expected 
overnight success. But, neither were 
they prepared for the unbroken string 
of bellyflops that constitute the record 
of that Department to date. 

As a member of the Government Af- 
fairs Committee, I have chaired two 
oversight hearings on various aspects of 
the Department’s activities and have 
participated in a number of others. 
Each was more appalling than the one 
before. I found, for example, that the 
DOE officials responsible for admin- 
istering the gasoline allocation program 
were openly opposed to the very concept 
of allocation, even during severe short- 
ages of the kind we needlessly suffered 
after the Iranian revolution. 

These people bluntly stated their be- 
lief in letting the oil companies decide 
who got what, if any fuel, and that at- 
titude permeated the Department’s per- 
formance. Some areas of the country, 
like Washington, found themselves with 
hour-long gaslines while other regions 
were awash in surplus. Dealers who were 
denied adequate supplies to survive in 
business were forced to wait up to 6 
months for a hearing on their urgent 
hardship appeals. If it had been planned 
that way, there could not have been a 
more thorough discrediting of the allo- 
cation program than occurred at the 
hands of DOE. 

During congressional debate on de- 
regulation of crude oil prices, the DOE 
told us decontrol would add $16 bil- 
lion to crude oil costs through 1981 and 
would raise fuel prices just 4 cents or 
5 cents per gallon. That was the official 
estimate. Months after the decision was 
made, we were told “oops, small error.” 
The increase in crude oil costs could be 
50 percent higher or as much as $24.8 
billion and the increases in gasoline 
prices might be as high as 1234 cents per 
gallon. Frankly, I think even that was 
an underestimate. 

As though that were not enough, the 
same report confessed that the Depart- 
ment erred in its estimate of how much 
new oil we could expect from these high- 
er prices. It appears that what we were 
told in April 1978, was about 30 per- 
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cent too high. So, not only are we going 
to pay a great deal more than we were 
told, but we are going to get a great 
deal less for our money. 

That performance led me to chair an 
oversight hearing on the operations of 
the Energy Information Administration 
which Congress established to try to get 
some straight answers about energy pro- 
duction in this country. Based on what 
I heard at that hearing, that Agency is 
years away from producing its first 
relevant and up-to-date report and there 
seems to be no prospect of the Agency 
ever developing its own sources of data. 
It continues to rely on handouts from 
the oil companies. Worse, there is no 
evidence that such work as is done by 
these analysts ever gets plugged into the 
DOE policymakers. 

In the next couple of weeks, I shall 
chair yet another hearing on the re- 
ported efforts of the DOE to transfer out 
of the Department its newly appointed 
Inspector General. I expect that hearing 
will produce some further discouraging 
information on the dismal performance 
of DOE. 

Mr. President, one of the functions of 
DOE is to protect the interests of the 
consumer against unwarranted price in- 
creases. That seems to be another in- 
stance where the Department does not 
have its heart in the job. Over the years, 
DOE has led the chorus in calling for 
deregulation of all price restrictions and 
advocating the imposition of stiff gaso- 
line excise taxes. Last year, the Depart- 
ment intervened in a lawsuit brought by 
consumer groups against natural gas 
producers. The Department sided with 
the producers and argued for allowing 
much higher prices for gas already flow- 
ing in pipelines. 

Just last week, the Department re- 
peated the performance by ordering 
Sohio to increase its retail price of gaso- 
line by an average of 10 cents a gallon. 
But, in what has become a recurring 
pattern of decisionmaking, the Depart- 
ment this week reversed its own order, 
conceding that the order of last week 
was hasty. 

Perhaps the greatest single blunder by 
the Department was to allow the oil com- 
panies to bank price increases. Under 
that decision, an oil company which was 
unable to foist a price increase on con- 
sumers in one period was allowed to add 
it on later when the market tightened 
up. The effect was to render enforcement 
of retail price regulations virtually im- 
possible. 

The Members of this Senate are well 
aware of the sad history of delays and 
hasty rewrites of the standby gasoline 
rationing program mandated by the 1975 
Energy Conservation Act. Even today I 
am advised that a workable program 
has not been put together by the Depart- 
ment and recently primary jurisdiction 
over the program has been transferred 
to another division of DOE. 

Mr. President, I could go on for a good 
part of the day describing in great de- 
tail the shortcomings and failures of the 
present DOE. I will spare the Senate that 
ordeal and instead submit at this point 
a list of 48 General Accounting Office 
and Inspector General reports made over 
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the last 3 years criticizing one or an- 
other aspect of DOE’s management of 
our energy program. The list, which is 
by no means exhaustive, is headed by the 
most recent GAO report entitled Gaso- 
line Allocation: A Chaotic Program in 
Need of Overhaul.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire list be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SUMMARY or GAO REPORTS ON DEPARTMENT OF 
ENERGY 


` Title, date, and report No.: 

1. Gasoline Allocation: A Chaotic Program 
in Need of Overhaul, April 23, 1980, EMD- 
80-34. 

2. Uncertainties about the Effectiveness of 
Federal Programs to Make New Buildings 
More Energy Efficient, January 28, 
EMD-80-32 


1980, 


3. Federal Demonstrations of Solar Heating 
and Cooling on Commercial Buildings, 
Have Not Been Very Effective, April 15, 1980, 
EMD-60-41. 

4. The Energy Department's Office of En- 
vironment Does Not Have a Large Role in 
Decision-Making, January 29, 1980, EMD- 
80-50. 

5. The New 10-Year Plan for Energy Con- 
servation in Federal Buildings Will Not Ade- 
quately Meet Requirements of the Energy 
Policy and Conservation Act, July 20, 1978, 
EMD-78-89. 

6. Department of Energy Has Not Given 
Adequate Emphasis and Attention to the 
Timely Organization, Staffing, and Manage- 
ment of the Assistant Secretary for Conser- 
vation and Solar Applications, May 17, 1979, 
EMD-79-64. 

7. Separate Research and Commercializa- 
tion Roles and Responsibilities for the Solar 
Energy Research Institute and the Regional 
Network Can Lead to Fragmentation, Lack of 
Coordination, and Program Ineffectiveness, 
January 24, 1978, EMD-78-26. 

8. Solar Demonstrations on Federal Resi- 
dences—Better P and Management 
Control Needed, April 14, 1978, EMD-—78-40. 

9. The Propriety of Certain Department of 
Energy Expenditures in Connection with its 
Solar Energy Program, September 7, 1978, 
EMD-78-107. 

10. Questionable Suitability of Certain 
Salt Caverns and Mines for the Strategic 
Petroleum Reserve, August 14, 1978, EMD- 
78-65. 

11. The Department of Energy has Failed 
to Obtain Sufficient Data on Regional De- 
mand and Imports of Refined Petroleum 
Products to Create a Strategic Petroleum 
Reserve, March 20, 1979, EMD-79-14. 

12. The Department of Energy Has Not 
Issued Any Loan Guarantees for Demonstra- 
tion Facilities to Produce Alternative Fuels 
for Domestic Purposes, April 3, 1979, EMD- 
79-35. 

13. Natural Gas Reserves Estimates: A 
Good Federal Program Emerging, but Prob- 
lems and Duplications Persist, June 15, 1979, 
EMD-78-68. 

14. Problems with Publications Related to 
the Clinch River Breeder Reactor Project, 
January 6, 1978, EMD-77-74. 

15. Reporting of Nuclear Weapons Projects 
Can Be Improved, March 10, 1978, PSAD- 
78-80. 

16. Construction Management Problems 
Have Delayed Completion of the New Plu- 
tonium Facilities at Rocky Flats, Colorado, 
June 2, 1978, PSAD-78-90. 

17 Tennessee Valley Authority Can Im- 
prove Estimates and Should Reassess Re- 
serve Requirements for Nuclear Power 
Plants, March 22, 1979, PSAD-79-49. 

18. The Operating-Licensing for 
Nuclear Powerplants Should Be Completely 
Reevaluated, May 15, 1979, EMD-79-67. 
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19. Emergency Natural Gas Purchases: Ac- 
tions Needed to Correct Program Abuses and 
Consumer Inequities, January 6, 1978, ID- 
78-17. 

20. Need to Improve Regulatory Review 
Process for Liquefied Natural Gas Imports, 
July 14, 1978, 0-78-17. 

21. Improved Energy Contingency Plan- 
ning Is Needed to Manage Future Energy 
Shortages More Effectively, October 10, 1978, 
EMD-78-106. 

22. Improvements Needed in the Enforce- 
ment of Crude Oil Reseller Price Controls, 
May 29, 1979, EMD~—79-—57. 

23. Crude Oil Imports Likely to be Higher 
Than Estimates in the President’s National 
Energy Plan, October 14, 1977, EMD~—78-5. 

24. The New National Liquefied Natural 
Gas Import Policy Requires Further Im- 
provements, December 12, 1977, EMD-78-19. 

25. More Attention Should Be Paid to Mak- 
ing the U.S. Less Vulnerable to Foreign Oil 
Price and Supply Decisions, January 3, 1978, 
EMD-78-24. 

26. Oll and Gas Royalty Collections Serious 
Financial Management Problems Need Con- 
gressional Attention, April 13, 1979, FGMSD-— 
79-24. 

27. Coal Trespass in the Eastern States— 
More Federal Oversight Needed, May 25, 1979, 
EMD-79-69. 

28. Policy Needed to Guide Natural Gas 
Regulation on Federal Lands, June 15, 1979, 
EMD-78-86. 

29. Shortcomings in Data Systems Used in 
Managing Natural Gas and Propane Supplies 
During Shortages, March 24, 1978, EMD- 
78-51. 

30. The Department of Energy’s Consolida- 
tion of Information Processing Activities 
Needs More Attention, May 3, 1978, EMD- 
78-60. 

31. Improvements Needed in the Depart- 
ment of Energy's Efforts to Develop a Finan- 
cial Reporting System, July 31, 1978, EMD- 
78-95. 

32. Where Are the Delays in the Hearing 
Processes of the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission, February 13, 1979, EMD—79-28. 

33. Better Planning Needed to Deal With 
Shifting Regional Energy Demand, February 
22, 1978, EMD-78-35. 

34. The Department of Energy's Practices 
for Awarding and Administering Contracts 
Need to be Improved, November 2, 1979, 
EMD-80-2. 

35. Iranian Oil Cutoff: Reduced Petroleum 
Supplies and Inadequate U.S. Government 
Response, September 13, 1979, EMD-79-97. 

36. Fossil Energy Research, Development, 
and Demonstration: Opportunities for 
Change, September 18, 1978, EMD~-78-57. 

37. By Making the Lawrence Berkeley 
Laboratory a Federal Computer Center the 
Department of Energy Can Save Millions 
While Serving Government Agencies, Febru- 
ary 2, 1978, EMD-78-30. 

38. Transportation Charges for Imported 
Crude Oil—An Assessment of Company Prac- 
tices and Government Regulation, October 
27, 1977, EMD-76-105. 

39. Review of the Department of Energy’s 
Controversial Termination of a Research 
Contract, January 2, 1979, EMD-79-21. 

40. A Review of the Department of Energy’s 
Energy Tax Policy Analysis, March 13, 1979, 
EMD-79-26. 

41. Key Crude Oil and Products Pipelines 
Are Vulnerable to Disruptions, August 27, 
1979, EMD-79-63. 


REPORTS FROM THE OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR 
GENERAL 

42. Verification of Pricing Violation Re- 
funds by the Office of Enforcement, February 
20, 1980, IGA-79-12. 

43. Slow Payment of Contractor Invoices, 
January 23, 1979, IGA-79-9. 

44. Unallowable Overtime Payments to De- 
partment of Energy (DOE) Employees, De- 
cember 7, 1979, INV—17-1. 

45. Management of Government-Owned 
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Property Held by Department of Energy Off- 
site Contractors, December 28, 1979, IGA- 
79-6. 

46. Report on Inspection of Certain Unal- 
lowable, Unnecessary and Unauthorized Ex- 
penditures at the Solar Energy Research 
Institute, May 17, 1979, INS—79-3. 

47. Investigation of Questions of Possible 
Document Destruction by the Office of Spe- 
cial Counsel for Compliance, March 17, 1980, 
IG-104. 

48. Allegations of Improper Supplier Prac- 
tices Affecting Gasoline Lines at Independent 
Stations, February 20, 1980, 18-103. 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, an 
even sterner verdict on the Department's 
performance has been rendered by the 
American people and by the Depart- 
ment's own employees. In a recent sur- 
vey which I sent to some 700,000 of my 
Missouri constituents, I asked how they 
rate the performance of the Energy De- 
partment. One percent responded “very 
good.” Fourteen percent rated it “good.” 
Eighty-five percent rated it “poor.” I 
judge opinion in the country at large to 
be about the same. 

Only a shade more charitable was the 
opinion of DOE employees surveyed in a 
random sample by the National Treasury 
Employees Union. In that survey, 80 
percent of the employees responding 
thought that management at DOE was 
either poor or exhibited no leadership. 
Forty-eight percent of the employees 
said they thought the Department was 
in a state of chaos. Finally, 67 percent 
volunteered that they are considering 
leaving the Department. I ask unanimous 
consent that a newsletter published by 
the National Treasury Employees Union 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


EMPLOYEES VOICE OPINION ABOUT THE 
DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


In view of the importance of the results 
of the DOE employee opinions survey, we are 
devoting the entire March issue to present- 
ing and analyzing the results. The Union be- 
lieves that this expression of the employees’ 
views is a critical issue which DOE manage- 
ment and the Congress can ignore only at 
their peril. 

We want to thank all of the employees 
who took time to answer the questionnaire. 
This simple exercise demonstrates that there 
are still people who are willing to do some- 
thing more than complain in order to change 
their condition. 

The results of the survey are startling in 
their implications and should prove sobering 
to both the Congress and DOE management. 
Part of the motivation for conducting this 
opinion poll was to counter a recent survey 
by the President's Office of Personnel Man- 
agement. OPM’s poll, widely played up in the 
press, claimed to show that federal employ- 
ees were all happy in their jobs and content 
with the civil service? Obviously, OPM did 
not survey DOE employees. 

We leave it to the good judgment of the 
reader to decide if President Carter’s OPM 
did another propaganda number on the 
American public. 


ANSWERS IN PERCENTAGE 

Do you feel that the merit promotion sys- 
tem at DOE insures the promotion of the 
best qualified employee? Yes 6, no 94. 

Is there a “buddy” system operating in 
your work area? Yes 86, no 14. 

Do you believe that certain candidates are 
preselected for jobs that are posted as 
vacant? Yes 95, no 5. 

Based on its history in this Agency, do you 
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feel that the equal employment program is 
effective? Yes 28, no 72. 

Do you feel that supervisors in your ares 
are practicing discrimination? Yes 65, no 35. 
On age 34, on sex 36, on race 22, on religion 
8 


How do you rate immediate super- 


your 
visor in his/her ability to deal with employ- 
ees? Superior 13, well-trained 10, average 32, 
poorly trained 17, should not be a supervisor 
28. 


Do you believe that you have job security 
at DOE? Yes, 31; no, 69. 

Do you believe that superior performance 
will get you promoted? Yes, 12; no, 88. 

Are you presently considering leaving DOE? 
Yes, 67; no, 33. 

Has the Civil Service Reform Act improved 
federal employees protection from manage- 
ment abuse at DOE? Yes, 1; no, 33; made 
worse, 38; don’t know, 28. 

Do you think that the Senior Executive 
Service is improving management at DOE? 
Yes, 4; no, 96. 

What is your opinion about the SES sala- 
ries compared to comparable jobs in private 
industry? Very overpaid, 18; overpaid, 27; 
comparable, 26; underpaid, 24; very under- 
paid, 5. 

What's your opinion of the management 
leadership at DOE? Excellent, 1; good, 3; 
fair, 16; poor, 47; no leadership, 33. 

What is you general opinion of DOE as an 
Agency of the Federal Government? Excel- 
lent, 0; good, 5; fair, 20; poor, 27; chaos, 48. 

What is your opinion of management's 
ability to accomplish the mission of DOE? 
Excellent, 1; good, 4; fair, 28; poor, 67. 

Has the ability of DOE to accomplish its 
mission been improved or reduced over the 
past year? Greatly improved, 2; improved, 
11; same, 38; reduced, 29; greatly reduced, 
20. 
Do you believe that DOE ent is 
being politicized by the Administration? Yes, 
94; no, 6. 

What is your opinion of your salary com- 
pared to comparable jobs in private indus- 
try? Very overpaid, 1; overpaid, 6; compara- 
ble, 48; underpaid, 36; very underpaid, 9. 

Do you think that your views can influence 
personnel practices at DOE? Yes, 11; no, 89. 

How do you rate the effectiveness of your 
Union Local to represent and protect your 
rights? Very effective, 8; effective, 25; not 
effective, 27; don’t know, 40. 

Are you a member of the Union? Yes, 56; 
no, 44; if not, why not? —— 

Are you a member of a minority? Yes, 26; 
no, 74. 

What is your age group? Under 20; none; 
20, 8; 30, 36; 40, 29; 50, 25; 60, 2. 

What is your grade? GS-3, none; 4, none; 
5, 4; 6, 6; 7, 18; 8, 5; 9, 7; 10, 1; 11, 7; 12, 5; 
13, 9; 14, 20; 15, 17 SES, 1. 

Note: All percentages have been rounded 
up. 

Questions 1, 2, 3 speak to the employees 
perception of DOE’s merit system. The Au- 
gust, 1978 survey results showed that 94-96 
percent of the employees believed the merit 
system to be a sham. This new survey dis- 
plays almost exactly the same results. 

Questions 4, 5 graphically illustrate the 
failure of the EEO program at DOE. In point 
of fact, the statistics on each question have 
become more negative by five percentage 
points since the 1978 survey. We believe that 
this accurately reflects the direction in which 
equal opportunity is moving in DOE. 

The mses to question 6 essentially du- 
plicate those of 1978—showing that any ef- 
forts DOE management has made to select 
and train better supervisors have failed to 
produce results. 

Questions 7 and 8 are key questions which 
reveal major problems here at DOE and 
probably with the civil service in general. 

Question 9 was asked to discover the true 
level of discontent of the employees with 
DOE. Our perception was that about one-half 
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of the employees were trying to leave DOE. 
We were surprised that almost two-thirds 
said they were seeking other employment. 
This statistic is well supported by the fact 
that DOE is more than one thousand people 
under strength. The employees are voting 
with their feet. 

The responses to questions 10, 11, and 17 
are interesting in that they reveal that the 
employees are aware of the damage being 
done to them by President Carter’s Civil 
Service “reforms.” 

Questions 13, 14, 15, 16 test the employ- 
ees perception of DOE management. In the 
1978 poll, only 5 percent gave management 
excellent or good marks, while 46 percent 
viewed DOE as in chaos. This new survey 
gives essentially the same results. Of far 
greater importance is the employees percep- 
tion that the ability of DOE to accomplish 
its mission has been severely reduced. 

The response to question 18 on employees 
pay is puzzling. In the face of government 
studies showing federal pay from 5 to 26 
percent behind private sector pay for com- 
parable jobs, 7 percent of DOE employees 
consider themselves overpaid, and 48 percent 
think their pay comparable? A closer anal- 
ysis of the responses to question 18 indicates 
that these employees tend to be relatively 
young and hold relatively high grades. It is 
interesting that this group also tended to 
rate management high on questions 1, 3, 11, 
13, 14, 15, 16. Does this forecast the future 
under Civil Service reform“ and the SES 
where “responsiveness” and “personal loy- 
alty” are to be the criterion for pay raises 
and promotions? 

One difference in this new survey is the 
preponderance of responses from Union 
members versus non-members. In 1978, the 
ratio was 2 to 1 favoring non-members, while 
this year the ratio is more nearly equal. We 
believe that this relatively high response 
from Union members indicates a higher level 
of awareness and involvement in trying to 
better federal employment. In general, the 
responses from Union members and non- 
members are the same. Statistically differ- 
ent results were given for questions 2, 5, 6, 
7, 8, and 10. As an example, members re- 
sponded 90 percent Yes on question 2 versus 
80 percent Yes for nonmembers. On ques- 
tion 7, members answered 77 percent No, 
non-members 58 percent No. On question 8, 
members responded 93 percent No, while 
nonmembers answered 80 percent No. In- 
teresting results were obtained for questions 
23, 24. Nonmembers tended to be much 
younger (average age 34 versus 40 for mem- 
bers) and have lower grades (high 9 versus 
mid-11). 

The part of question 21—If not, why 
not?—gathered some very revealing re- 
sponses. Quite a few employees said that 
they were afraid of being fired or otherwise 
retaliated against if they joined the Union. 
We find in practice just the opposite to be 
true, but for a significant number of em- 
ployees to believe this clearly indicates a 
major problem for the Labor / management 


rogram. 

A few respondents had some harsh com- 
ments to make about the Union. While we 
don’t relish criticism, we do welcome it and 
try to be responsive to it. How else can we 
improve our ability to serve the member- 
ship? We do, however, take exception to 
those who termed the Union News a “yellow 
rag,” “too strident” or “not positive.” 

The administration is putting out mil- 
lions of dollars of propaganda against us 
federal employees. Big business spends hun- 
dreds of millions to lobby Congress and sell 
the American public on its viewpoint, a 
viewpoint in most cases in opposition to the 
interest of us everyday American working 
people. The Department of Energy employs 
hundreds of people whose sole function is 
to press management's views and expand 
management's control over the employees. 
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In contrast to all of this, we can afford 
$85 per month and s hell of a lot of volun- 
teer effort to write, print, and distribute our 
Union News, the only collective voice of the 
DOE employees. So for those who think we 
are “strident” and “not positive” we can 
only apologize for our sometimes harsh and 
unsophisticated approach. However, it ap- 
pears from the results of the survey that 
the Union is showing admirable restraint in 
carrying out its responsibilities to present 
the views of the employees! 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, the 
sorry record of DOE performance would 
be enough, in my opinion, to justify 
adoption of my amendment at this time 
and a serious effort in the near future 
to transfer all energy functions to a new 
organization. But, there is an additional 
justification for my amendment and that 
is that the Department is slowly but 
surely losing many of the functions that 
gave rise to its creation in the first place. 
Under existing law all petroleum alloca- 
tion and price control programs will ex- 
pire on October 1, 1981. Even before that 
date the Department has been divested 
by Executive decision of its authority 
over allocation and prices of diesel, heat- 
ing oil, aviation fuel and growing number 
of categories of crude oil. Also under ex- 
isting law the Department is easing to- 
ward deregulation of natural gas. 

With regards to major new energy ini- 
tiatives such as development of syn- 
thetic fuels, Congress has seen fit to place 
responsibilities in the hands of a separate 
agency. It is not unusual, of course, for 
a Government agency to continue on and 
grow long after the work it was assigned 
was completed. It is a way of life in 
Washington. But, it is a way of life the 
American people are increasingly coming 
to reject. Energy is too important a 
topic to the future of this country to be 
left to bureaucracy as usual. 

Some people say a cut as deep as the 
one I propose would gut the Department. 
I say you cannot gut a hollow shell. 

Mr. President, patience has its limits. 
There comes a time when one has to face 
up to facts and the fact is that this De- 
partment is a painful failure, beyond 
much hope of repair through internal 
organization. I believe that ultimately 
the Department may have to be scrapped 
and replaced by a new, leaner organiza- 
tion which possesses the expertise and 
the freedom of movement necessary to 
mount an accelerated program of energy 
development. I intend to make that a 
priority goal in the next Congress. For 
now, I believe the greatest service the 
Department can perform is to reduce its 
drain on the American taxpayer. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I do 
not see the Senator from South Carolina 
on the floor. 

Mr. BELLMON. I will yield to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Six minutes? 

Mr. BELLMON. Six minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, it is 
not terribly comfortable to be defending 
the energy function of the Department 
of Energy because we all know it has 
to be desired in its level of performance 
and expertise of its personel in solving 
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the problems of energy in this country, 
and I do not do that. 

What I do say to the Senate is that 
to adopt the amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri would 
make the situation much worse. 

The problem with the Department of 
Energy now, Mr. President, is, first, di- 
rection from Congress which has been 
lacking; second, the expertise of the 
personnel is not really what it ought to 
be in the Department of Energy, princi- 
pally because of the method by which it 
was created, which was that when we 
came in and created it they requisi- 
tioned certain numbers of employees 
from all the constituent agencies that 
made the Department of Energy. They 
told the Department of Interior, for ex- 
ample, they needed so many people from 
the Department to come over and run 
those functions of the new Department 
of Energy to which responsibility had 
been transferred. 

The problem was that in making the 
requisition, Interior, for example, did 
not give all their best people. Rather, 
in some respects, they would give people 
they could afford to get rid of, and so 
did many other departments. 

Now, we do not cure that problem, the 
problem of embedded incompetence— 
if there is such a problem, and I believe 
that to some extent it exists—we do not 
cure the problem of embedded incompe- 
tence by firing people willy-nilly 
throughout the Department. We do not 
solve the problem of energy regulation 
by abolishing the people in the Depart- 
ment who are charged by law with a 
duty of enforcing those regulations. 
Rather, all we do is slow things down. 

Mr. President, we have heard two parts 
of the Department of Energy greatly 
criticized. One is the EIA, the Energy 
Information Agency. 

Mr. President, my subcommittee has 
conducted hearings with the Energy In- 
formation Agency over a period of many, 
many days. We have regular reports from 
them. I can say that they are not per- 
fect, Mr. President, but I can say they 
have done, I think, an excellent job, con- 
sidering the nature of the problem. 

The nature of the problem, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is trying to take all of the very com- 
plicated and difficult facts with respect to 
oil supply, world oil supply, current crude 
supply, middle distillates, gasoline, and 
all those other things which are an ac- 
cumulation of thousands and thousands 
of bits of information, try to distill that 
in as quick a period of time as possible, 
and try to make it understandable and 
credible to the American people and to 
the industry. 

The difficulty is, Mr. President, it can- 
not be oversimplified, we cannot take the 
results of an estimate of world crude, 
or national crude supply, and print it on 
a bumper sticker and have everybody 
believe it. 

I sat through those hearings, Mr. 
President, heard them give us the in- 
formation, and had that information 
challenged, not on the basis of fact, that 
it was not factual, or not the best in- 
formation available, but simply because 
it conflicted with the predisposition of 
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those who wanted to hear and those 
who wanted to prove a point. 

So, Mr. President, EIA has done a good 
job. If we abolish EIA, or if we abolish 
it in part by cutting its employees, then 
we do not have any credible source of 
information. 

If they are not the best available, I 
can tell Senators there is no better source 
of information in this country. 

On whom do you want to rely—the oil 
companies? Do you want to rely on the 
Lundberg letter or one of these? 

Mr. President, we created that agency 
in order to give us credible information, 
and they are begininng to do so. You 
cannot get credible information by 
cutting them a full 10 percent. We 
already have provided for a 5-percent 
cut. Another 5-percent cut, another $100 
million, would decimate that agency and 
make it totally impossible to get the 
right information. 

We also are told that ERA, the Energy 
Regulatory Administration, is getting 
ready to phase out with deregulation. 
That is not so. 

In the first place, the allocation pro- 
gram is in law and must be administered 
until October of 1981. This cut would be 
in this budget. So, in the first place, you 
must continue with that program in the 
meantime. 

Second, they are engaged in a tremen- 
dous job right now in trying to imple- 
ment gasoline-rationing regulations. 

Those regulations soon will be sub- 
mitted to Congress for approval. Upon 
approval, they will go into the very diffi- 
cult and time-consuming process of what 
we call preimplementation. That means 
finding the banks—if banks are to be 
the ones to distribute the coupons— 
getting the whole machinery ready to 
go. Why do we need to preimplement? 
Because as matters now stand, without 
preimplementation of gasoline rationing, 
it will take at least 12 months and up 
to 16 months to get the program into 
operation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
tor’s 6 minutes have expired. 

Mr. BELLMON. I yield the Senator 
an additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, gaso- 
line rationing alone calls not for a de- 
crease in the number of personnel but, 
really, an increase, if the program is to 
be implemented properly. We have the 
President’s 10-cent import tax with 
what amounts to a new system of entitle- 
ments which will call for the Energy 
Regulatory Administration to adminis- 
ter. I am not for that program at this 
particular time, and perhaps Congress 
will kill it. If it does not, ERA has to 
administer it. 

As to audits for overcharges, I am sure 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
wants to pursue the $5 billion in over- 
charges that have been identified by the 
Energy Regulatory Administration as 
being due for overcharges in the oil 
markets. If you take away the money, 
you forget the overcharges. I do not be- 
lieve that the Senate collectively wants 
to do that. 

In summary, I say this: We already 
have provided for a 5-percent cut in this 
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account as well as many other accounts. 
They are not doing the job they should 
be doing in the Department of Energy. I 
think the solution to that is to alter the 
civil service program, to give them au- 
thority to kick out the deadwood and 
hire new people who are more competent. 
But we cannot address the problem of 
competence, the problem of civil service, 
by simply cutting the budget. If you cut 
the budget, you will take the slots in the 
Department which are now empty, which 
would be filled with the more competent 
people, and abolish those slots and sim- 
ply freeze in the deadwood, and assure 
that we will never have a higher degree 
of competence. 

I hope we will defeat this amendment. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri 
speaks for itself. It represents an effort 
to legislate on a budget resolution and 
bypass the legislative committee’s juris- 
diction. 

It seems to me that the budget resolu- 
tion is not an appropriate vehicle to re- 
solve other than the fiscal policy issues 
which are intended by the budget. 

I know it is popular to attack the De- 
partment of Energy, but a lot of people 
do not know the scope of the work of the 
Department of Energy. Almost 40 percent 
of the Department of Energy involves 
the weapons programs formerly carried 
out by the Atomic Energy Commission. It 
includes the research, the development, 
and the production of fissionable ma- 
terial in connection with our strategic 
defense needs. This severe amendment 
is directed at Los Alamos, Livermore, 
Argonne—all these great laboratories. 

Mr. President, many people have for- 
gotten, too, that the Federal power 
marketing administrations are involved: 
Southwestern Power, Southeastern 
Power, Western Area Power, Alaska 
Power Administration, the Bonneville 
Power Administration. The REA's are 
involved in this; they have a great in- 
terest in the efficient performance of the 
power marketing agencies’ functions. 
They affect the reliability of electric 
power systems across much of the rural 
South and West. 

So we are not dealing here with a situ- 
ation in which you come in and attack 
the bureaucrats, which I know is a popu- 
lar thing in an election year. But the 
Senate should realize that when you are 
dealing with the Department of Energy, 
you are dealing with an agency that 
brought together the function of a lot of 
former agencies. It is not purely a situa- 
tion in which we are dealing with pe- 
troleum regulatory matters. We are deal- 
ing, for example, with gasohol programs 
and other synthetic fuels. This Depart- 
ment’s program is very diverse. 

I think it is a grave error to come in 
here on a line item basis and cut this 
agency, when the Budget Committee 
already has reduced the Department of 
Energy by 5 percent across the board. 

In conference we are in the process of 
putting together a synthetic fuels pro- 
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gram as well as major conservation and 
gasohol initiatives. We are trying to 
really get on top of a whole series of 
programs that are vital in the research 
and development area. 

By cutting personnel, you are not just 
hitting the bureaucrats, but you also are 
hitting the groups they serve. You are 
hitting the farmer. The Southwest 
Power, the Southeast Power, the Bonne- 
ville people, and all the REA's are in- 
volved in this, and Senators should not 
forget it. 

The budget resolution is intended to 
provide fiscal guidance to the legislative 
committees of the Senate in their formu- 
lation of policies within their jurisdic- 
tion. From this perspective the budget 
process provides a constructive input to 
the work of the legislative committees. 

Amendments such as the one before us 
now would preempt the function and role 
of the authorizing committees of the 
Senate. If such amendments are success- 
ful then the legislative committees might 
just as well shut down and let the budget 
process decide our national policies not 
only for energy but for transportation, 
the environment, public works, educa- 
tion, labor, as well as any other matter. 

The formulation of national energy 
policy is the responsibility of the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources 
and the creation of governmental agen- 
cies is the responsibility of the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs. 

Mr. President, the amendment there- 
fore should be defeated. If the Senator 
from Missouri wishes to pursue this mat- 
ter further he should introduce appro- 
priate legislation which can then be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees of 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I ask the Senator 
from Missouri: What did he say about 
his public opinion poll in his State? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I cited a public opin- 
ion poll in which we asked the opinion 
of our constituents as to what they 
thought about the Department of 
Energy. One percent said they thought 
the Department of Energy was doing a 
very good job; 14 percent rated it good; 
85 percent rated it poor. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank the Senator. 

If that is a justification for cutting 
$100 million out of the personnel of the 
Department of Energy, I think we have 
a better justification for abolishing the 
U.S. Senate. 

The poll in the Senator’s State is some- 
what like a poll with respect to the U.S. 
Senate. About 19 percent think the Sen- 
ate is doing very good. The rest think 
we are doing miserable to poor. So we 
are about par with the Department of 
Energy. 

Perhaps the good Senator from Mis- 
souri would propose that we cut the Sen- 
ate in half, abolish half the Senators. 
That would save a lot of money. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I have a counter- 
proposal. My cut of $100 million comes 
to 1 percent, not 5 percent. I can agree 
to cutting the size of the U.S. Senate by 
one Member, and I volunteer the Senator 
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from New Mexico to be the one to go. 
{Laughter.] y 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thought that per- 
haps the Senator is doing this because 
he does not want to be the one to go. 

Senators should know that the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Exon) prevailed in 
the Budget Committee. This resolution 
has a 5-percent cut for DOE. That is 
$100 million. 

Another assumption that has been 
made is that we would absorb 40 percent 
of any changes in pay. That is some- 
where between $50 million and $100 mil- 
lion. We are supposed to absorb that. 
The point is that these are mere recom- 
mendations. 

Yet, there are $200 million in cuts al- 
ready in the budget. If, for some reason, 
those $200 million are not met, then $200 
million will come out of research, out of 
various programs that everybody knows 
are good. 

So it seems to me that all we are doing 
is saying that cutting $200 million rec- 
ommended by the Budget Committee is 
not enough. The good Senator would like 
to make it $300 million, when we really 
do not know how they are going to ab- 
sorb the first $200 million. I think this 
is not the time to do that, and I urge the 
rejection of the amendment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I have 
1 minute remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. And the Senator 
from Missouri has time. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri has 4 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I yield 
a minute of my time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I thank the Senator 
from Missouri. 

I was going to make my motion at the 
end when the Senator completed his 
remarks. 

I will simply say this in a minute and 
then I will make the motion. 

The Energy Department is an amalga- 
mation of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, the Federal Energy Commission, 
the Energy Research and Development 
Administration, and the old Atomic 
Energy Commission. Very few people 
stop to think about the makeup of the 
Department of Energy. The energy issue 
became such a political football that we 
created this multibillion-dollar depart- 
ment. 

What we did is merge these agencies 
together and now they have approxi- 
mately the same number of personnel 
re es departments had to begin 


Already, we included in this budget 
resolution a 5-percent across-the-board 
reduction for operating and administra- 
tive expenses. The additional $100 mil- 
lion would constitute an additional 10- 
percent cut, and it is just too severe. A 
cut of this magnitude would only make 
DOE even more inefficient. 

I thank the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
shall be brief. 

I compliment my colleague from Lou- 
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isiana, Senator JOHNSTON, on an out- 
standing display of courage. He stood up 
and looked around the Chamber waiting 
for some other Senator to get up and 
defend the Department of Energy. He 
found no takers immediately and he 
himself leaped into the fray. For that he 
is entitled to the respect of this body. 

Moreover, I think he hit the nail on 
the head in his remarks. He said he 
wished there were some way we could 
just get rid of that deadwood over there, 
in the Department of Energy. God 
knows, Mr. President, there is a lot of 
that deadwood because when they created 
this entity other agencies threw some of 
their deadbeats into the Department of 
Energy. Overnight it became an amal- 
gam of deadbeats. If we could only get 
rid of the deadwood, Senator JOHNSTON 
inferred, he would go along with at least 
the thrust of my amendment. 

The problem, as I understand it, is no 
one has the guts to bring a DOE authori- 
zation bill to the Chamber. When did we 
last have a DOE authorization bill? Can 
someone refresh me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, we reported one out 
this week. 

Mr. EAGLETON. We have one com- 
ing? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. It will be in the 
Chamber here very shortly. 

Mr. EAGLETON. My Lord. How many 
years we have been operating without 
an authorization bill? 

If we are going to have an authoriza- 
tion bill, I will propose an amendment 
that will permit the discharge of dead- 
beats and deadwood in the Department 
of Energy irrespective of other civil 
service protection. We should get these 
deadbeats and deadwood who have been 
thrown into that agency. But they can- 
not do it under the guise of the phony 
civil service reform bill that we all 
voted for a few years ago because that 
was civil service reform in name only 
and not in substance. 

I will conclude with this: The budget 
of this Department, Mr. President, for 
outlays is $10.3 billion. If the 100 Mem- 
bers of the Senate want to go on record 
saying that in a budget of $10.3 billion 
for this ineffective Department, the most 
ill-run Department in the U.S. Govern- 
ment, that it cannot withstand a cut 
of $100 million, only 1 percent, then that 
is their business and they can vote ac- 
cordingly. 

I think if there is one grievous fault 
with my amendment it is far too modest 
in its scope. 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time, and the Senator from 
South Carolina, I presume, wants to 
make a motion to table. But I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to table the amendment and ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from South Carolina to lay on 
the table the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. Grave). the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Ken- 
NEDY), the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
LEAHY), the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern), the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS), and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. Stevenson) are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
PRESSLER), and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Town) are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. Sar- 
BANES). Is there any Member in the 
Chamber who has not yet voted who de- 
sires to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 49, 
nays 40, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 105 Leg.] 


YEAS—49 
Durenberger 
Ford 


Packwood 
Pell 

Percy 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 


Glenn 
Goldwater 
Hatfield 
Hollings Sasser 
Huddleston Stafford 
Stevens 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tsongas 
Wallop 
Warner 
Wiliams 
Young 


Nunn 
Proxmire 
Pryor 
Riegle 
Roth 
Sarbanes 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Simpson 
Stewart 
Stone 
Weicker 
Zorinsky 


Metzenbaum 
Morgan 
Nelson 

NOT VOTING—11 
Mathias Stennis 
McGovern Stevenson 
Muskie Tower 
Pressler 

So Mr. Hotties’ motion to lay on the 
table Mr. EaGLeton’s amendment (No. 
1736, as modified) was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

Mr. JACKSON. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


Several Senators addressed the Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Chair recognizes the Senator from West 
Virginia. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
Mr. TALMADGE will call up an amend- 
ment, which I understand is ready to be 
called up. I ask unanimous consent that 
there be a time limit not to exceed 10 
minutes, to be equally divided, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I do not 
think I will object, but I want to make 
sure I understand what the amendment 
does before I consent to it, because there 
is an amendment I heard the Senator 
was going to offer that I do wish to 
speak on. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, it is 
agriculture price support and section 16 
of the budget resolution. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Only Commodity 
Credit Corporation and nothing else? 

Mr. TALMADGE. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. CHILES 
follow Mr. TALMADGE and that there be a 
time limitation on the amendment of 
Mr. CHILES not to exceed 40 minutes, to 
be equally divided in accordance with the 
usual form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that Senators 
Pryor and Sasser be recognized to call 
up their amendment after the Chiles 
amendment and that there be a time 
limitation on their amendment of 20 
minutes, to be equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
may I say to my colleagues that the only 
rolicall vote I would anticipate for the 
remainder of this evening would be a 
possible rollcall vote on the amendment 
by Mr. CHILES. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Georgia. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1068 
(Purpose: To exempt new agricultural loan 
programs which are funded through the 

Commodity Credit Corporation from the 

requirement in section 16 that all new 

loan and loan guarantee programs be sub- 
ject to the appropriations process) 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, Senators HELMS, DOLE, 
BELLMON, BoscHWITz, CULVER, and HART, 
I send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 20, line 25, insert the following: 
after “Acts,” the following: 

“This section shall not apply to agri- 
cultural price support and related pro- 
grams of the type in operation on January 
1, 1980, which are funded through the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation.“. 
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Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
have discussed this amendment with the 
distinguished floor managers of the bill, 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina and the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma. They are agreeable to 
it. It is an amendment that has much 
merit and should be adopted. 

Under the resolution reported by the 
Budget Committee 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, may we have 
order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator suspend for a moment? The 
point is well made. The Senate is not in 
order. Will Members please take their 
seats? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, under 
the budget resolution submitted by the 
distinguished committee, the agricul- 
ture price support program of agricul- 
tural commodities would be administra- 
tively impossible. The amendment would 
exempt from the provisions of section 16 
agricultural price support programs ad- 
ministered by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 


My amendment would amend section 
16 of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
86, a section that would have the effect 
of permanently amending the rules of 
the Senate. Section 16 provides that it 
shall not be in order in the House or the 
Senate to consider any legislation au- 
thorizing new direct loans or new loan 
guarantees unless that legislation also 
provides that the authority to make or 
guarantee such loans shall be effective 
only to such extent or in such amounts 
as are contained in Appropriation Acts. 


As reported by the Senate Budget 
Committee, Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 86 contains three sections that 
would place procedural restrictions on 
floor consideration of appropriations, 
entitlement programs, loans or loan 
guarantees, and tax reductions. These 
are sections 16, 17, and 18 of the resolu- 
tion. In addition, the Budget Committee 
indicated in its report an intent to pro- 
pose three other amendments to the 
budget resolution that would place even 
more severe restrictions on floor consid- 
eration of these matters. The resolu- 
tion, together with the committee 
amendments proposed by the Senate 
Budget Committee, would substantially 
change the congressional budget process. 

Since these dramatic changes would 
substantially affect the programs under 
my committee’s jurisdiction, I wrote 
Senator Muskie on April 21, 1980, ex- 
pressing my concerns. In that letter I 
stated that while I wholeheartedly sup- 
port a balanced budget and have intro- 
duced a bill to mandate that the Presi- 
dent do so for fiscal year 1981, I believe 
that the dramatic changes proposed in 
the resolution should be considered as 
amendments to the Congressional Budg- 
et Act with appropriate hearings by the 
Committee on the Budget, the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, and 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that my letter to Senator Muskie and 
his reply be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senate Budget 
Committee is unwilling to accept my 
suggestion to have these changes go 
through the normal legislative process, 
and I am compelled to offer this amend- 
ment to section 16 of the resolution. 

Under current budget procedures, 
some funds for loan and loan guaran- 
tee programs are not subject to the ap- 
propriations process. Under section 16 
of the proposed budget resolution, legis- 
lative committees could continue to 
enact new loan and loan guarantee pro- 
grams, but the money to fund these new 
programs would have to be authorized 
in a separate appropriations bill. Any 
legislation not in conformity with sec- 
tion 16 would be subject to a point of 
order. 

This change would have a significant 
effect on the price support programs un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 
This would include commodity loans that 
may be authorized in the 1981 farm bill. 

Section 16 would cause a fundamental 
shift in our agricultural price support 
programs and result in an administra- 
tive nightmare. If the Appropriations 
Committee appropriated less money than 
needed to carry out commodity price 
support loans at the authorized levels, 
a number of questions would immediate- 
ly arise: Who receives the loans and who 
does not? Do wheat farmers receive price 
support loans while corn producers do 
not? Would the Secretary of Agriculture 
be required to prorate the funds avail- 
able for making loans? In addition, 
above average production or an embargo 
could also result in the appropriated 
levels being less than the amount that 
normally would be required. 

In short, under the financing proce- 
dure dictated by section 16 of the reso- 
lution, commodity price support loan 
programs would no longer be a guaran- 
tee to farmers against unreasonably low 
commodity prices, and the ability of Con- 
gress to respond quickly in an emergency 
would be eliminated. This section ignores 
why certain of our agricultural programs 
are entitlement programs—they are de- 
signed and funded in a manner that pro- 
tects farmers against unpredictable 
events such as the weather, fluctuating 
economic conditions, or a grain embargo. 

Mr. President, such a permanent and 
far-reaching provision as section 16 
should not be adopted without a full re- 
alization of its ramifications. I would like 
to note that my amendment does not 
change section 15 of the resolution. Sec- 
tion 15 of the resolution would establish 
overall loan and loan guarantee levels 
for fiscal year 1981. Standing alone, sec- 
tion 15 would not appear to adversely 
affect our Nation’s farm programs. 

However, section 16 is unique in sey- 
eral ways. First, as I understand it, sec- 
tion 16 is the only provision in the reso- 
lution that is permanent—and not just 
applicable to fiscal year 1981. Second, 
section 16 goes way beyond what the 
President has called for in his credit 
budget. Realizing that many agricultural 
price support and related programs—in- 
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cluding credit programs—must be en- 
titlements to operate effectively and eff- 
ciently, the President’s credit budget ex- 
cludes these programs. Third, section 16 
goes much further than what the House 
has done in its resolution concerning 
credit. Fourth, section 16 is not necessary 
for a balanced budget—and my amend- 
ment would not increase the 1981 deficit 
one dollar. 

It may be argued, Mr. President, that 
section 16 would not render our agricul- 
tural price support and related programs 
useless and impractical since if emer- 
gencies arise, the Senate could pass an 
emergency appropriations bill increasing 
the amount to be used for commodity 
loans or other related programs. My reply 
is that this all takes time. 

Farmers do not understand involved 
budget procedures and unnecessary de- 
lays—they have to make production and 
marketing decisions months in advance. 
They must be assured that the price sup- 
port loan rates and other related pro- 
grams are not subject to limitation— 
since an embargo, good weather, or de- 
teriorating economic conditions affect 
dramatically the level of loans needed to 
insure a stable and productive agricul- 
tural economy. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I 
urge all of my colleagues to support this 
amendment. 

ExHIBIT 1 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
NUTRITION, AND FORESTRY, 
Washington, D.C., April 21, 1980. 
Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Chairman, Committee on the Budget, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Committee on 
the Budget recently reported the first con- 
current resolution on the budget for fiscal 
year 1981 (S. Con. Res. 86). The Senate will 
shortly begin debate on the resolution, and 
there are a few issues I would like to raise 
with you. 

First, in our March 15 budget report to 
you, we requested that you inform us what 
recommendations of major importance con- 
tained in our report were or were not incor- 
porated by the Committee on the Budget in 
the first concurrent resolution. I have not 
received your response to this request, and I 
look forward to receiving it before the Sen- 
ate’s debate of the resolution. 

Second, I notice that the resolution you 
reported contains several provisions that 
amend the Senate rules, and in fact, have 
the effect of amending the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974. The proposed changes 
would dramatically affect the price support 
and farm credit programs under my Com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction. 

For example, under section 16 of the res- 
olution, it appears that the use of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in funding any 
new price support loans as entitlements 
might no longer be possible. A point of order 
could be made against any legislation au- 
thorizing new direct loans or new loan guar- 
antees unless the legislation makes the new 
loan authority effective only to such extent 
or in such amounts as are contained in 
appropriation Acts. 

If Commodity Credit Corporation price 
support loans are to be made subject to the 
appropriations process, this would be a fun- 
damental shift in our agricultural price sup- 
port programs and result in an administra- 
tive nightmare. It is for these reasons I be- 
lieve that this change should be considered 
as an amendment to the Congressional 
Budget Act and not a part of the first con- 
current resolution on the budget for fiscal 
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year 1981. Likewise, I think that the other 
changes in the rules of the Senate should 
be considered as amendments to the Con- 
gressional Budget Act with appropriate hear- 
ings by the Committee on the Budget and 
the Committee on Rules and Administration. 

Third, the resolution contains so-called 
“reconciliation” instructions to several 
committees for fiscal year 1981—an unprece- 
dented change since the first concurrent 
resolution is only supposed to establish ten- 
tative spending targets. I do not believe that 
there is any basis in the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 or its legislative history 
for converting the spending levels in the 
first concurrent resolution from targets to 
fixed ceilings. I would, therefore, appreciate 
your advising me of the legal authority for 
inclusion of the “reconciliation” instruc- 
tions. 

While I wholeheartedly support a bal- 
anced budget, and have so for years, I am 
of the view that invoking “reconciliation” 
in the first step of the Congressional budget 
process is neither prudent nor appropriate 
in carrying out the purposes of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act. If the instructions 
are adopted by the Senate and the House, 
decisions would have to be made on billions 
of dollars of cuts in programs in an un- 
usually short time (by June 9, 1980, or ten 
days after Congress completes action on this 
resolution)—four months before the be- 
ginning of the new fiscal year. 

Fourth, the “reconciliation” instructions 
require that the Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry reduce its budget 
authority and outlays by $2 billion—$1.5 
billion of which is targeted to be saved from 
the food stamp and special milk programs. 
If these programs, however, are not entitle- 
ments, as you state in your report, and are 
not allocated to my Committee for purposes 
of a “cross-walk”, why is my Committee ex- 
pected to come up with the $1.5 billion 
in savings? Food stamp spending can clearly 
be held down by the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and current law provides a way 
for the Secretary of Agriculture to reduce 
food stamp payments to recipients accord- 
ing to the money that is appropriated. 
Therefore, since my Committee does not 
have direct spending jurisdiction in the 
case of the food stamp and special milk 
programs, what budget authority and out- 
lays would we be expected to cut if the in- 
structions are adopted in their present form 
by the Senate and the House? 

In conclusion, I believe that the inclusion 
in the resolution of the “reconciliation” in- 
structions infringes on the roles of the 
authorizing and appropriations committees 
and is not required in achieving a balanced 
budget. 

With every good wish, I am 

Sincerely, 
HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
Chairman, 


COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1980. 

Hon. HERMAN TALMADGE, 

Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, Nu- 
trition and Forestry, Russell Senate 
Office Butiding, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am happy to re- 
spond to your letter of April 21, 1980, in 
which you inquire about various aspects of 
S. Con. Res. 86, the First Budget Resolution 
for FY 1981. 

While the Budget Committee does not 
“line-item” funds in the Budget Resolu- 
tion, the Committee has to make certain 
assumptions in reaching the functional to- 
tals contained in a Budget Resolution. Thus, 
the Committee assumed several of the major 
recommendations of the Committee on 
Agriculture in the First Budget Resolution 
for FY 1981, including: 
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All of the recommended legislative sav- 
ings in the food stamp program, (plus addi- 
tional savings of $900 million) 

All of the recommended savings in the 
child nutrition and special milk programs, 
and 

Most of the recommended increases for 
agriculture research programs. 

With respect to other major recommenda- 
tions, the Committee assumed: 

Funding at current levels of Commodity 
Credit Corporation farm price support 


programs; 

$.1 billion less than recommended by the 
Agriculture Committee for the WIC pro- 
gram; 

$1.1 billion for P.L. 480 for Peace; 

$2 billion less than the Committee 
recommendation for agriculture conserva- 
tion and forest management; and 

No funding for new energy biomass pro- 


grams. 

With regard to Section 16 of the First 
Resolution, we have been contacted by your 
staf and understand your concerns. We 
have indicated to them our desire to ac- 
commodate your Committee's needs with 
regard to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion price support programs. These pro- 

, while not annually funded through 
the regular appropriations process, receive 
periodic appropriations review, since budg- 
et authority for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is provided by its permanent 
borrowing authority, any increase in which 
must be appropriated. 

You raised several questions regarding the 
reconcilation instructions in S. Con. Res. 86. 
First, it is clear that such instructions may 
be contained in the First Budget Resolution. 
Section 301 of the Act (which relates to the 
contents of the First Budget Resolution) 
specifically authorizes the inclusion of “such 
other matters relating to the budget as may 
be appropriate to carry out the purposes of 
this Act.” Section 301(b)(2) authorizes the 
First Budget Resolution to require “any 
other procedure which is considered appro- 
priate to carry out the purposes of this Act.” 

Specifically, the Budget Act does not pre- 
clude a First Budget Resolution from con- 
taining “reconciliation” instructions, or any 
other matter which related to achieving the 
purposes of the budget process. 

This board grant of authority was in- 
tended to give the Budget Committee flexi- 
bility to recommend the Senate consider such 
additional procedures as are needed to facil- 
itate implementation of the budget decisions 
contained in the First Budget Resolution. 

The reconcilitation instructions in S. Con. 
Res. 86 are such procedures. They are an ap- 
propriate and necessary means of imple- 
menting the First Resolution budget plan, 
the goal of which is to achieve a balanced 
federal budget in fiscal year 1981. 

With regard to the instructions to the 
Committee on Agriculture, you note correctly 
that the Budget Committee has suggested 
that savings be achieved in the food stamp 
program, which technically has not been an 
“entitlement” program since enactment of 
the Food Stamp Act Amendments of 1977. 
Fiore oz, evon with those revisions, Congress 
has continued to treat the Food Stamp Pro- 
grain as if it were an entitlement. Appropria- 
tions have been provided each year up to the 
maximum authorized levels. In fact, the 
“cap” on appropriations was lifted in 1979, in 
order to provide the full level of food stamp 
benefits contemplated by the Act. 


In this light, Budget Committee thought 
it appropriate to suggest to the Senate that 
the only Committee with any real control 
over the program be asked to consider such 
changes in the substantive law as may be 
necessary to reduce food stamp spending. The 
current “cap” on appropriations does nothing 
more than suggest to the Appropriations 
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Committee the minimum level of spending 
for this program, rather than imposing the 
outside limit. Clearly, any real savings in the 
Food Stamp Program will have to be made by 
changes in the substantive law. 

With respect to the special milk program, 
we believe that it is an “entitlement” pro- 
gram, and as such, the appropriate amount 
of direct spending authority will be cross- 
walked to the Committee on Agriculture 
under the First Budget Resolution. 

I hope this letter answers the questions 
you raised. I would be happy to provide any 
additional information you might need. 


Sincerely, 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
support the amendment to exclude the 
lending activities of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation from the coverage 
of section 16 of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 86, the first concurrent reso- 
lution on the budget for fiscal year 1981. 

While I believe that it is essential to 
retain section 16 intact, as part of a new 
congressional budget process, I have be- 
come convinced that the loans involved 
in the price support programs of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC) 
are sufficienly different from other Fed- 
eral direct loan and loan guarantee pro- 
grams as to make it both unnecessary 
and inadvisable to include them under 
the appropriations requirements estab- 
lished by section 16. Basically, the CCC 
provides price support to producers of 
agricultural commodities through loans, 
and also through purchases, payments, 
and other means. Most of the loans it 
makes are nonrecourse loans. This means 
that the commodity involved serves as 
collateral for the loan, and upon ma- 
turity the borrower may deliver or forfeit 
such collateral, that is, his crop, to 
satisfy the loan obligation in lieu of 
direct repayment. Thus the nonrecourse 
loan programs of the CCC closely re- 
semble its purchase programs. This is 
distinctly different from the many other 
Federal loan and loan guarantee pro- 
grams, which involve financial assistance 
to a non-Federal borrower without any 
intent to purchase. 

I understand, too, that it is very diffi- 
cult to predict the amount of such loans 
that will be needed in any fiscal year, due 
to uncertainties of weather, market con- 
ditions, and the like. Many farmers 
throughout the country, including the 
dairy farmers in my own State of Wis- 
consin, depend on having the price sup- 
port programs of the CCC, including the 
nonrecourse loans, immediately avail- 
able to meet their needs. The Office of 
Management and Budget recognize the 
problems involved with the CCC in the 
March revisions to the President’s fiscal 
year 1981 budget, which simply requests 
“such sums as may be necessary” for the 
nonrecourse loan program, rather than 
setting a specific dollar limitation. Al- 
though this approach alone might have 
sufficed to deal with the problems, I 
also think there are sufficient reasons 
here to justify a complete examption for 
the CCC, as I stated above. 

However, Mr. President, I must state 
emphatically at thos point that I will 
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oppose any further attempts to exempt 
specific credit programs from the cover- 
age of section 16. This provision, and sec- 
tion 15 which precedes it, form the basis 
of a new system for congressional control 
of Federal credit programs. This system 
is vitally needed, both as a component of 
the congressional budget process and as 
an integral part of our efforts to combat 
inflation. 

Now that we have gotten this long- 
needed reform underway, I am most con- 
cerned that we avoid any repetition of 
what occurred after the unified budget 
was adopted in 1969. At that time, we saw 
one Federal credit agency after another, 
starting with the Export-Import Bank, 
either exempted from the Federal spend- 
ing budget totals or established off- 
budget to begin with. It has taken us 
years to regain some notion of budget 
integrity in this area, and we still have 
not restored all of the agencies involved 
to on-budget status. Sections 15 and 16 
offer the best opportunity we have had to 
instill some rationality into the Federal 
Government’s credit activities. Let me 
describe further what sections 15 and 
16 would do: 

Section 15 establishes a congressional 
Federal credit budget. It sets ceilings on 
total Federal credit activity for fiscal 
year 1981, both direct loans and loan 
guarantees, and its states the sense of 
the Congress that there be limitations on 
the on-budget and off-budget lending ac- 
tivities of the Federal Government 
through the appropriations process. 

Section 16 provides the mechanism for 
implementing this Federal credit budget, 
by requiring that all credit programs go 
through the appropriations process. Spe- 
fically, it would raise a point of order 
against any legislation authorizing new 
direct loans or new loan guarantees un- 
less such authority is subject to limita- 
tions contained in appropriations acts. 

The amendment would leave section 15 
intact, but would strike section 16. It 
would allow the principle of a Federal 
credit budget, but remove the means of 
enforcing it. This is like removing the 
teeth, but leaving the gums: You do not 
lose everything, but you cannot accom- 
plish much. 

Mr. President, I feel it is vital that 
Congress act now and act thoroughly to 
bring Federal credit programs under ef- 
fective budgetary controls. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, 
which has jurisdiction over the bulk of 
these programs, I have long been con- 
cerned about the burgeoning growth of 
Federal credit programs, particularly 
those which are not included in the 
Federal budget. A recent Congressional 
Budget Office study shows that off- 
budget direct loans grew by 70 percent 
between 1976 and 1979—twice the rate 
of growth in budget outlays. Loan guar- 
antees, which are all off-budget, grew 
even more, by 108 percent. Over the 
period from 1979 through 1981, off- 
budget direct loans outstanding are 
slated to increase by 58 percent, while 
loan guarantees outstanding will grow 
28 percent. 

Because there programs escape the 
budget process, they are seen as a free 
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good. There is little thought given to 
how we can best allocate scarce Fed- 
eral credit resources, even though the 
impact on the economy is substantial. 
For instance, the Federal Government is 
providing millions of dollars in loan 
guarantees for risky ventures at a time 
when home buyers and farmers and 
healthy small businesses are being 
squeezed to the bone. 

The tight credit policies currently im- 
posed by the Federal Reserve—as an es- 
sential part of the anti-inflation ef- 
fort—point up sharply the need for an 
effective Federal credit budget. Through 
the Budget Act and the appropriations 
process, we have careful congressional 
scrutiny of spending programs and their 
potential impact on the economy. We 
are now going through the difficult and 
painful process of making selective cuts 
in Federal spending in order to balance 
the budget and damp down inflation. 
We badly need a similar process for 
Federal credit programs, so we can set 
priorities for allocating credit and make 
monetary policy consistent with fiscal 
policy. 

Mr. President, I applaud the efforts of 
the members of the Budget Committee 
to establish such a credit budget process 
under this first concurrent resolution on 
the budget for fiscal year 1981. I wrote a 
letter to the chairmen of both the Senate 
and House Budget Committees in mid- 
March urging them to take action in 
this area, and I am delighted to say 
that both committees have responded 
and responded well. In my view, the 
Senate has done the more thorough job. 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 86 con- 
tains both the aggregate limitations on 
direct loans and loan guarantees estab- 
lished under section 15 and the enforce- 
ment through the appropriations proc- 
ess provided under section 16. Both are 
necessary to an effective credit budget 
process. I urge that both of these provi- 
sions be approved without any further 
exemptions. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CULVER. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman for yielding. 

Mr. President, as a cosponsor. I rise 
in support of the amendment by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
to exempt agricultural commodity loans 
from the requirements of section 16 of 
the first Senate budget resolution. 

This section would impose totally un- 
workable and counterproductive re- 
strictions on farm commodity loan pro- 
grams by limiting Commodity Credit 
Corporation loans to the amount au- 
thorized by appropriations bills. 

Appropriations measures are gen- 
erally developed months before there is 
any clear estimate of what CCC loan 
demand will be after the harvest. If the 
appropriations estimate is too low, some 
farmers could be denied loans because 
money has run out. This would under- 
mine the entire concept of the loan 
program as a price support floor to pre- 
vent disastrous declines in farm prices. 

This restriction would make it ex- 
tremely difficult for either the Congress 
or the administration to respond to emer- 
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gencies such as grain embargoes, unex- 
pected crop production levels in the 
Southern Hemisphere or credit squeezes 
created by other Government policies. 
Iowa farmers have experienced all three 
of these in the first 5 months of this year 
and it was only the flexibility to respond 
that has enabled either Congress or the 
administration to provide any relief to 
those whose very livelihoods have been 
jeopardized. 

The fact that this response has, thus 
far, been inadequate to forestall the 
deepest farm recession in most people’s 
memory is clear evidence to me that ex- 
isting budget restraints on agricultural 
programs are more than adequate. The 
measure proposed by section 16 would put 
a straitjacket on commodity programs 
tantamount to repeal of the most basic 
element of our farm programs for the 
past 45 years. 

If the members of the Budget Commit- 
tee want to raise what amounts to a ma- 
jor modification of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation Charter Act, they should 
proceed through regular legislative chan- 
nels. The Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition and Forestry clearly has 
jurisdiction. 

The backdoor approach being proposed 
by this resolution without hearings and 
even without consultation with the ap- 
propriate committees of jurisdiction is 
both dangerous and irresponsible. 

Throughout my career in the Congress 
I have been a strong supporter of the 
congressional budget process. I have at- 
tempted and will continue to attempt 
to work with the Budget Committee to 
obtain a balanced budget for fiscal year 
1981. Section 16 of this resolution will 
not help balance this budget. It will sim- 
ply create admnistrative and procedural 
roadblocks to enacting and carrying out 
the programs that lie at the heart of 
American farm policy—the commodity 
loan programs. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to vote 
for this exemption and concentrate on 
the task of balancing the fiscal year 1981 
budget. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
would like to commend the chairman 
and the ranking minority member of the 
Agriculture Committee, and their staffs, 
for their work on the first concurrent 
budget resolution. 

It was because of their investigation 
of the resolution that the problem with 
the Commodity Credit Corporation's 
price-support program was called to my 
attention. I know that Senator TALMADGE, 
Senator Heitms, and a majority of my 
other colleagues on the Agriculture Com- 
mittee are greatly concerned with the 
language included in section 16 of this 
budget resolution, as it relates to the 
annual funding of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation’s price-support program. 

At the same time, I feel the Members 
of this body must make a concerted 
effort to balance the Federal budget if 
we are ever going to get a handle on 
inflation. One particular reason why the 
effort to balance the budget has been so 
difficult is that each year, as much as 
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$150 billion worth of direct loans and 
loan guarantees are not subject to the 
annual appropriations process. Because 
of this situation, the President proposed 
that the Congress develop a credit 
budget to limit the explosive growth in 
new Federal credit programs. In recent 
years, the growth of Federal loans and 
loan guarantees have out-paced the 
growth in direct spending. Between 1976 
and 1979, direct lending by on-budget 
agencies increased by 31 percent; direct 
lending by off-budget agencies increased 
by 70 percent; and loan guarantees in- 
creased by 90 percent. 

A major reason for this rapid growth 
in Federal credit programs is that these 
activities are largely outside the regular 
budget process. Loans made by off- 
budget agencies, whose activities are by 
law excluded from Federal budget totals, 
and loan guarantees, in which the Fed- 
eral Government guarantees repayment 
of the indebtedness of another person or 
government, are inadequately controlled 
by the budget process because they are 
largely excluded from the budget total. 
In the case of loan guarantees, for 
example, most frequently no accounting 
transaction occurs in the Federal budget 
unless a default occurs. 

In response to President’s request, the 
Senate Budget Committee adopted a 
limited credit budget, as stated in sec- 
tion 15 of the resolution. In addition, 
the committee included language in sec- 
tion 16 which calls upon the President 
and the Congress to control fiscal year 
1981 credit activities through the appro- 
priations process. 

Mr. President, as a member of the 
Budget Committee, I agreed to the “cap” 
figures placed on new loans, which was 
$63.9 billion, and primary loan guaran- 
tees, which was $77 billion. I also agree, 
in theory, to the language in section 16 
which states, and I read from the budget 
resolution: 

It shall not be in order in the House or 
Senate to consider any bill, resolution, or 
amendment authorizing new direct loans or 
new loan guarantees unless that bill, reso- 
lution, or amendment also provides that the 
authority to make or guarantee such loans 
shall be effective only to such extent or in 
such amounts as are contained in appro- 
priation acts. 


However, I do not honestly believe 
that when members of the Senate Budg- 
et Committee agreed to this language 
they knew what the impact would be on 
the Commodity Credit Corporation’s 
price support loan and emergency credit 


programs. 
Mr. President, whether you agree or 
not with the overall budget marks in- 
cluded in the budget resolution with re- 
spect to agriculture function 350, every 
Member of this body should be aware of 
the significant and dramatic impact on 
our agricultural policy if the language 
in section 16 is adopted as reported out 
by the Budget Committee. Under section 
16, the use of CCC moneys for funding 
of any new price support loans as en- 
titlements will no longer be possible. 
Under current law, the House and 
Senate Agriculture Committees have di- 
rect spending jurisdiction with regard to 
the CCC price support program. This 
means that when the House and Senate 
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Agriculture Committees authorize a 
given loan rate for corn, soybeans, 
wheat, sorghum, barley, oats, peanuts, 
tobacco, cotton, dairy products, and rice 
under the price support loan program, 
the Appropriations Committees will sim- 
ply reimburse the Commodity Credit 
Corporation (the CCC has a $25 billion 
authorization ceiling) for the cost of 
such a price support program. Thus, 
once a price support level is established 
all those farmers which apply and quali- 
fy for the loans are assured of receiving 
them. 

The impact of section 16 will mean 
that a point of order could be made 
against any legislation reauthorizing one 
of the current price support programs 
unless the legislation provided that loans 
only be made in such amounts as con- 
tained in appropriation acts. This means 
that when the House and Senate Agri- 
culture Committees begin work next Feb- 
ruary on the 1981 farm bill, loan rates 
established for each of the commodities 
covered under the bill will be subject to 
spending ceilings set by the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

In a letter to Senator Muskie, dated 
April 21, Senator TALMADGE stated: 

If the CCC price support loans are to be 
made subject to the appropriations process, 
this would be a fundamental shift in our 
agricultural price support program and re- 
sult in an administrative nightmare. 


By calling this change an administra- 
tive nightmare, Senator TALMADGE was 
referring to a situation where the Appro- 
priations Committee appropriated less 
money than was needed to carry out the 
commodity price support loans at the au- 
thorized levels. If indeed this were the 
case, a number of questions would imme- 
diately arise. 

First. Who would receive the loans and 
who would not? 

Second. Would wheat farmers receive 
price support loans while tobacco pro- 
ducers would not? 

Third. What would happen if a large 
crop occurred and appropriated funds 
would be less than the amount required 
in order to handle the loan demand? 

Fourth. How would the Appropriations 
Committee ever be able to predict the 
level of loan demand when so many un- 
controllable factors are involved (such as 
yields) ? 

It is obvious from these questions that 
it is simply not possible to have our cur- 
rent CCC price support program subject 
to annual appropriations. In fact, if the 
Congress did indeed make this change, 
our entire farm program would be in 
jeopardy. This is because of two major 
reasons. 

First, our farm program has had two 
goals since the Korean war; one being 
supply management and the other in- 
come stabilization. The Congress and the 
Department of Agriculture have used the 
price support program as the means to 
accomplish these goals. 

Currently, a corn farmer from Min- 
nesota is protected against unreasonably 
low corn prices by participating in the 
set-aside program, which makes the 
farmer eligible for price support loans 
on his/her crop. Under the set-aside 
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program, a farmer agrees to let a cer- 
tain percentage of his/her land lie fallow 
in return for eligibility for price support 
loans, disaster payments, et cetera. 

Participation in this program, and thus 
loan demand, varies from crop year to 
crop year according to changes in mar- 
ket prices, world production, export de- 
mand, and domestic feed demand. The 
first year that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee underestimates loan demand for 
this program, our Nation’s farmers would 
be in an uproar. Farmers would no longer 
trust the CCC to have such funds avail- 
able to make their price support loans. 
The net result would be that farmers 
would not participate in the set-aside 
program, and thus excess supplies of ag- 
ricultural commodities would be prev- 
alent. 

The second impact of this proposal 
would be to limit the flexibility of the 
Department of Agriculture and the 
House and Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tees to react to unreasonably low prices 
for a given commodity. For example, if 
Members of the Congress felt that soy- 
bean farmers were facing a severe crisis 
because of depressed market prices, leg- 
islation could be passed which would in- 
crease the soybean loan rate. No appro- 
priation would be needed; only the con- 
gressional authorization to increase the 
loan rate. 

However, under this new budgetary 
process, a higher loan rate could only 
be implemented if both an authorization 
and a supplemental appropriation bill 
passed the Congress and were signed by 
the President. 

Mr. President, one final point should 
be made about section 16. During mark- 
up of the resolution much discussion cen- 
tered around the President’s credit 
budget proposal. We debated at length 
the “caps” that were placed on each of 
the different credit type programs, 
whether they were for on-budget or off- 
budget agencies. However, section 16, 
which makes many of these direct loan 
and loan guarantee programs subject to 
annual appropriations, was added as a 
technical or staff amendment. As a mem- 
ber of the Budget Committee I had no 
idea that the section was added. 

In theory I agree with making many of 
these loans guarantee programs subject 
to annual appropriations. But, I simply 
do not think that the Budget Committee 
spent enough time debating this change, 
a change which will affect as much as 
$150 billion in direct loan and loan guar- 
antees annually, to include it as part of 
this resolution. 

Again, let me point out, I support the 
idea that is put forward in section 16; 
however, allowing this proposal to go 
forward without a close examination of 
its impact on the many affected loan 
ee programs, is simply unaccept- 
able. 

Before I yield to some of my colleagues 
on the Agriculture Committee, I want to 
stress the importance of this amendment 
to every Member of this body. Each one 
of my colleagues has a farming constitu- 
ency in their State which is dependent on 
the price support programs to balance 
the forces of supply and demand so that 
they receive a fair price for their com- 
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modity. If this program were made sub- 
ject to annual review by the Appropria- 
tions Committee, it would spell disaster 
for all of our Nation’s farmers—whether 
they produce cotton, soybeans, or milk. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
very important amendment. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be added as a 
cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. BELLMON. Subsequent to the 
President’s request for a credit budget 
in his 1980 budget document, and his 
1981 budget which implements credit 
limits the first concurrent resolution 
contains a credit control system which— 

First, provides for a limitation on direct 
loans of $63.9 billion and a limitation on 
loan guarantees of $77 billion; 

Second, provides a “sense of the Sen- 
ate” resolution that no more than $25.8 
billion can be off-budget; and 

Third, it requires all new credit au- 
thorizations to be subject to appropria- 
tions limitations. 

We all know how rapidly loan pro- 
grams have grown—between 1976 and 
1979 direct lending by on budget agen- 
cies increased by 30 percent; direct 
lending by off-budget agencies increased 
by 70 percent; and loan guarantees in- 
creased by 90 percent. By 1981 the Fed- 
eral Government will have $179 billion 
of direct loans and $422 of loan guaran- 
tees outstanding. And there would be 
no end in sight if some form of control 
is not imposed. We have come to realize 
that even though loans may be repaid 
they impact the economy and financial 
markets—and even though guarantees 
may appear costless, they too have an 
economic impact and possible Federal 
obligation. We simp!y must bring them 
under control and section 16 of the reso- 
lution is designed to give the Senate the 
process it needs to do that. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is 
a unique element in the Federal lend- 
ing system, however. Alone among 
credit programs, CCC is an entitlement 
loan which is triggered when market 
rates fall below a legislated loan rate— 
every farmer who meets eligibility re- 
quirement, and has agreed to the loan 
contract is entitled to a loan—no action 
or limitation by appropriations would 
change that. 

It is therefore a useful amendment to 
exempt CCC from the section 16 re- 
quirements. The Senate needs section 
16, however. I congratulate the Senator 
for offering this amendment. 

I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, the 
domestic problem currently on every- 
one’s mind is the near 20-percent rate 
of inflation that is destroying all of us. 
In my opinion, unwillingness of Govern- 
ment to balance its budget has been one 
of the major factors behind continued 
runaway inflation. So I am encouraged 
to see Congress taking appropriate ac- 
tions to bring about fiscal responsibility 
in Government, and I support the estab- 
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lishment of a credit budget as contained 
in section 15 of the budget resolution. 

At the same time, I want to join the 
able chairman of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee in warning against making 
changes that would have the effect of 
amending the Congressional Budget Act 
of 1974. I agree with the Senator from 
Georgia that such a permanent and far- 
reaching provision as section 16 should 
not be accepted without a full realization 
of its ramifications. Therefore, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I join in cosponsoring the amend- 
ment to strike section 16 from Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 86. 

If section 16 remains intact, some of 
our very basic and extremely important 
agricultural programs designed to pro- 
vide assistance to farmers against the 
many risks and uncertainties they face 
would be affected. Farmers could no 
longer be assured that price support 
loans would be available to protect them 
against low prices. In addition, legisla- 
tion to deal with emergency conditions, 
such as those existing this spring follow- 
ing the grain embargo, would be subject 
to needless procedural delays. 

The agricultural programs we have 
today evolved over the last half 
century into a very effective means to 
deal with many of the problems faced by 
farmers. Commodity price support loans 
are the cornerstone of several of these 
programs. 

First, one of the physical facts of agri- 
culture is that generally crops are har- 
vested once a year. Thus during a 2 to 3 
month period, the entire year’s supply 
is available for sale. Prices are generally 
lowest during harvest because of the 
large supply on the market. Prices gen- 
erally increase during the year as the 
market begins to clear. The commodity 
loan program is a marketing tool avail- 
able to farmers so they are not forced 
to sell at depressed prices during harvest. 
This allows farmers to benefit from a 
more orderly marketing of their produc- 
tion during the year. 

Second, the farmer-held reserve pro- 
gram for grain provides the means by 
which farmers can hold excess produc- 
tion off the market during periods of 
overproduction and depressed prices. For 
those commodities without a reserve 
program, such as cotton, soybeans, and 
tobacco, the loan serves as a price floor. 
If price support loans became unavail- 
able, the program would become inop- 
erative and farmers would simply have 
to sell at depressed prices. 


Third, when stocks become excessive, 
the need exists to encourage farmers to 
adjust production. The loan rate again 
is an important part of the program. 
Farmers who do not participate in a re- 
quired acreage set-aside are not eligible 
for price support loans. Thus, the avail- 
ability of loans is the incentive used to 
encourage farmers to participate in the 
program. Any uncertainty about loan 
availability would destroy the effective- 
ness of the set-aside program. 

Past experience has proven that it is 
virtually impossible to predict with any 
degree of accuracy the level of commod- 
ity loan outlays a year in advance, as 
would be necessary under the appropria- 
tions process. The outlays generally de- 
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pend on the relationship between the 
market price and the loan rate. Crop 
conditions can and do cause large varia- 
tions over relatively short periods of time 
in the volume of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration loan operations. Thus it would 
be impossible to assure farmers that the 
amount appropriated would meet the 
need. 

All my discussion so far has been 
about programs designed to assist farm- 
ers who have made a crop. For various 
reasons beyond the farmer's control, he 
may have an economic crisis. A crop fail- 
ure, for example, where a farmer has 
very little to sell, will result in severe fi- 
nancial problems. There is no way to 
predict the timing nor the magnitude of 
events leading to economic emergencies 
in agriculture. Thus credit programs de- 
signed to deal with emergency situations 
should not be subject to additional de- 
lays as would be the case under the ap- 
propriations process. One more con- 
straint this spring: delaying passage of 
the economic emergency loan program 
would have resulted in the credit being 
too late for producers in my State. 

It is easy to see that any attempt to 
set an arbitrary dollar ceiling would dis- 
rupt and distort the functioning of our 
major programs designed for orderly 
marketing, price support, and production 
adjustment, and would needlessly delay 
our ability to meet emergency credit 
needs in agriculture. 

Thus, Mr. President, while I support 
bringing credit under control, I think we 
should not take irresponsible actions 
which would in effect destroy agricultur- 
al programs which have served both ag- 
riculture and our country well since the 
1930's. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be added as a 
cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I rise 
to join in support of the Talmadge 
amendment. I thank the distinguished 
Senator and chairman of our Agricul- 
ture Committee for working out this 
amendment, It allays the fears of many 
Senators with respect to restrictions on 
the Commodity Credit Corporation farm 
price support loans. 

Mr. President, I am willing to accept 
this amendment exempting the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation (CCC) farm 
price support loans from section 16 of 
the budget resolution. 

As you know, section 16 provides that 
it shall not be in order for the House 
or Senate to consider legislation au- 
thorizing new direct loans or loan guar- 
antees unless that legislation also pro- 
vides for appropriations review. 

Many Senators have expressed their 
concern that this provision would unduly 
restrict the farm price support loan pro- 
grams. Upon a thorough examination of 
the existing status of these programs in 
relation to other Federal credit activi- 
ties, I found that I concur with the as- 
sessment of my colleagues. The CCC 
farm price support loan programs are 
unique and already subject to various 
forms of congressional controls. 
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Total CCC financing is already under 
appropriations control, thus, in effect. 
providing appropriations limits on over- 
all program loan volume. 

The farm price support loans are fully 
collateralized by the commodities they 
support. 

Since price support loans constitute 
direct spending which is on budget, these 
loans are currently included in the 
spending totals for the agriculture func- 
tion in the budget resolution. 

It appears that the objective of sec- 
tion 16, focusing attention on Federal 
credit activities and providing a mech- 
anism for gradually instituting compre- 
hensive congressional control, would not 
be ill served by exempting the farm price 
support programs. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. Stewart), the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER), the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. ROBERT 
C. BYRD), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnvson) , the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. CHILES) , the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. Stone), the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Forp), the Senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. WARNER), and the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Harch) be added as co- 
sponsors, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 

objection, it is so ordered. 
@ Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I support 
the amendment offered by Senator TAL- 
MADGE to strike section 16 from Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 86. 

Section 16 would have the effect of 
permanently amending the rules of the 
Senate. 

Section 16 provides that it shall not 
be in order in the House or the Senate 
to consider any legislation authorizing 
new direct loans or new loan guarantees 
unless that legislation also provides that 
the authority to make or guarantee such 
loans shall be effective only to such ex- 
tent or in such amounts as are con- 
tained in appropriation acts. 

CHANGES CONTAINED IN SENATE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 86 

Under current budget procedures, some 
funds for loan and loan guarantee pro- 
grams are not subject to the appropria- 
tions process. Under section 16 of the 
proposed budget resolution, legislative 
committees could continue to enact new 
loan and loan guarantee programs, but 
the money to fund these new programs 
would have to be authorized in a sep- 
arate appropriations bill. Thus, actual 
amounts expended for such new loan or 
loan guarantee programs would be sub- 
ject to the judgments of the appropria- 
e committees of the House and Sen- 
ate. 


This change would have a significant 
effect on the price support and emer- 
gency credit programs under the com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction. This would include 
commodity loans that may be authorized 
in the 1981 farm bill. If in effect a few 
weeks ago, section 16 would have made 
the recent extension of the emergency 
economic loan program (S. 2269) subject 
to the appropriations process, and farm- 
ers might still be waiting for emergency 
credit to plant their crops. 


Section 16 would cause a fundamental 
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shift in our agricultural price support 
programs and result in an administrative 
nightmare. If the Appropriations Com- 
mittee appropriated less money than 
needed to carry out commodity price 
support loans at the authorized levels, 
a number of questions would immedi- 
ately arise. 

In short, under the financing proce- 
dure dictated by section 16 of the reso- 
lution, commodity price support loan 
programs would no longer be a guaran- 
tee to farmers against unreasonably low 
commodity prices, and the ability of 
Congress to respond quickly in an emer- 
gency would be eliminated. This section 
ignores why there are entitlement pro- 
grams such as our agricultural programs 
that are in place to protect farmers 
against unpredictable events such as the 
weather, fluctuating economic condi- 
tions, or a grain embargo. 

I do not have any quarrel with the 
Budget Committee. Section 16 makes 
very substantial changes in the way we 
have been doing business. 

I do not feel adequate hearings, notice 
or time were given for Senators and the 
various committees affected by section 
16 to analzye and comment on the sug- 
gested changes. 

Changes of this magnitude need to be 
discussed and debated by all concerned. 
I feel it is appropriate to strike section 
16 at this time to allow full discussion 
to take place. 

It is important that we make the right 

decisions after careful thought and 
study. Mr. President, I urge the adop- 
tion of this amendment. 
Mr. ZORINSEY. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the amendment offered by Sen- 
ator TALMADGE, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. President, as my colleague from 
Georgia has already pointed out, the ef- 
fect of section 16 of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 86 would be to substantially 
change the current budget process. The 
proposed change—which would subject 
any new loan or loan guarantee legisla- 
tion to the appropriations process—could 
have a devastating impact on this coun- 
try’s agricultural price support programs. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
price support loan programs for grains 
and other agricultural commodities are 
operated as an entitlement program. In 
the past when such legislation has been 
passed and signed by the President, the 
new loan levels immediately go into ef- 
fect. Farmers can count on receiving the 
loan. They are, if they are otherwise eli- 
gible, entitled to the loan. 

However, if section 16 of the budget 
resolution is allowed to pass in its present 
form, this would no longer be the case. 
Instead the new price support legislation 
would also have to go through the process 
of hearings and consideration by the ap- 
propriations committees. Then it would 
be subject to consideration by Congress 
as a part of the USDA appropriations 
bill. Only after both of these require- 
ments had been met would funds for the 
loan programs become available, and 
only then could the loans actually be 
made. 

If section 16 passes, unamended, any 
new legislation Congress may take to in- 
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crease current wheat or corn price sup- 
port loans in order to offset the dras- 
tically higher production costs farmers 
have this year, would be jeopardized. 

Moreover, Mr. President, the appro- 
priations process may not provide suffi- 
cient funding. How can the Appropria- 
tions committees and Congress as a 
whole, possibly be expected to accurately 
predict months in advance, the size of 
American grain, cotton, or soybean 
crops? 

How can we know what world and do- 
mestic weather conditions will be? How 
can we foresee market prices 6 months in 
the future? And how can we predict how 
many farmers will choose to participate 
in the Federal farm program? 

That being the case, Mr. President, it 
is entirely possible that insufficient funds 
would be appropriated for the loan pro- 
grams. Farmers would be in doubt as to 
the exact level of support, and would be 
unable to make fair planting and mar- 
keting judgments. 

Moreover, as Chairman TALMADGE has 
pointed out, section 16 would be an ad- 
ministrative nightmare for the USDA. 

If insufficient funds were appropriated, 
or market conditions changed substanti- 
ally, the USDA would somehow have to 
decide how to allot the limited loan 
funds. It could mean that one wheat 
farmer receives a price support loan, 
while his neighbor does not. It could 
mean that everyone receives a smaller 
loan. In either case, the uncertainty 
would spell disaster for the program, 
and disaster for the American farmer. 

Section 16 would also affect related 
Commodity Credit Corporation loans, 
such as the storage facility loan pro- 
gram. 

In short, Mr. President, section 16 
would have far-reaching consequences 
for the agricultural price support pro- 


grams. 

I want to emphasize, Mr. President, 
that amending section 16 in the manner 
proposed by Senator TaLmapce would in 
no way impair the efforts of Congress to 
balance the Federal budget. The Tal- 
madge amendment would not increase 
spending a single dime. Further it does 
not preclude the adoption of a Federal 
credit budget. 

Instead, the amendment simply pro- 
vides for a more cautious and well- 
thought out approach to the question of 
placing limits on credit programs. 

CCC price support loans are the heart 
of our country’s farm program. Section 
16 in its present form would rip that 
heart out, and in doing so would wreak 
havoc with the agricultural economy. 

I urge all of my colleagues to support 
the amendment.e 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I support 
this amendment, of course. Section 16 of 
the Senate Concurrent Resolution 86— 
if adopted—would cause a fundamental 
change in the process through which 
credit programs are funded. 

On its face, this proposal may seem 
reasonable, but it actually goes far be- 
yond reasonable fiscal responsibility; it 
would mean the virtual death of the 
agricultural price support programs. 
Therefore, this amendment is absolutely 
essential. 

The price support programs of the 
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Commodity Credit Corporation are the 
very centerpiece of a delicate mix of 
agricultural policy. To make the change 
in these programs contemplated by the 
Budget Committee would eliminate our 
agricultural policy by ripping out its very 
heart. 

The staples of America’s diet and 
economy would be placed on a roller 
coaster market. Fluctuations in market 
prices of a magnitude heretofore unbe- 
lievable, would become commonplace. In 
turn, our agricultural economy would be 
battered cruelly. 

The precise adverse effect of abandon- 
ing America’s agricultural policy is diffi- 
cult to foretell. However, I am persuaded 
that America would no longer be a re- 
liable exporter of agricultural commodi- 
ties. Within a few short years the family 
farm could very well be purged from the 
countryside. Only large corporations 
could muster the capital required to sur- 
vive the sort of volatile commodity mar- 
kets which would result from this 
change. Of course, consumers would ulti- 
mately bear the cost of wild market 
fluctuations. 

Mr. President, those who are not fully 
familiar with the agricultural price sup- 
port programs will undoubtably wonder 
how simply making future credit pro- 
grams subject to appropriations would 
reek such havoc. Well, a little back- 
ground may be helpful: The Commodity 
Credit Corporation (CCC) and USDA 
supports the prices of corn, cotton, 
wheat, rice, peanuts, tobacco, sugar beets 
and cane, dairy products, honey, wool, 
mohair, barley, oats, rye, grain sorghum 
and soybeans. Eligibility for these CCC 
programs is typically based on farmer 
participation in production adjustment 
programs, thereby helping to stabilize 
the various commodity markets. Farmers 
participate in these programs because 
they know that certain benefits will flow 
to them under certain conditions. 

If the CCC programs are made sub- 
ject to appropriations there will be no 
certainty that the benefits of the various 
programs will be available. So, in effect, 
farmers would be asked to reduce their 
production without any assurance that 
the Government will uphold its end of 
the bargain. 

The need for the price support pro- 
grams is determined largely by the 
weather and market conditions. The 
flexibility for CCC programs under the 
current funding process must be retained 
for the programs to function. Since there 
is no way for these programs to func- 
tion without full funding, either the ap- 
propriations process contemplated here, 
without this amendment, would be only 
ceremonial, or this is a back-door 
attempt to kill the programs altogether. 


Frankly, I am confident that the dis- 
tinguished Budget Committee intends 
neither the death of farm programs nor 
a ceremonial legislative exercise. In- 
stead, I believe section 16 of the budget 
resolution is simply the result of hasty 
committee action. There was no debate 
when this proposal was brought up late 
in the evening. There had been no hear- 
ings at which this proposal was dis- 
cussed. In short, the ramifications that 
would result from adoption of section 16, 
as it now stands, were not considered. 
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Mr. President, a proposal like section 
16 of this resolution may be appropriate 
if narrowed. Therefore, I support the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 


amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Under the previous order, the Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Florida to 
call up his amendment. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1069 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Florida, Mr. CHILES, for 
himself, Mr. Domenicrt, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. 
STONE, and Mr. YOUNG, propose an unprinted 
amendment numbered 1069. 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of section 14, page 19, 
line 24, add the following: 

It is the further sense of Congress that 
due to the extreme rates of inflation in the 
U.S. economy, the possible inflationary ef- 
fects of Federal regulations and legislation 
shall be carefully monitored as part of this 
program of fiscal restraint. Inflationary ef- 
fects should therefore be a prime considera- 
tion in developing both regulations and 
legislation. In order to coordinate the aggre- 
gate economic impact of regulations with 
Federal fiscal policy, it is the sense of Con- 
gress that the President should implement 
a “zero net inflation impact” policy for the 
Federal regulations promulgated in the re- 
mainder of FY1980 and FY1981. This policy 
will require the President to keep an ac- 
counting for fiscal years 1980 and 1981 of all 
new regulations which have a significant, 
measurable cost to the economy. The aggre- 
gate net increase in costs or price effects of 
new regulations would have to be offset by 
modifications to existing regulations which 
reduce the costs or price effects by at least 
that amount in fiscal years 1980 and 1981, as 
well as subsequent fiscal years. The cost- 
saving modifications need not affect the 
same area of economic activity as the cost- 
inducing regulations. The President should 
institute an exemption procedure to assure 
the promulgation of regulations necessary 
to avert any imminent threat to health and 
safety. 

It is also the sense of Congress that the 
Director of the Congressional Budget Office 
should issue a periodic “inflation scorekeep- 
tng” report which shall contain an estimate 
of the positive or negative inflationary ef- 
fects, wherever measurable, of legislation 
enacted to date in the current session of 
Congress. The report shall also indicate for 
each bill, promptly after it is reported by a 
committee of Congress, whether: 

1. It is Judged to have no significant posi- 
tive or negative impact on inflation; 

2. It is Judged to have a positive or nega- 
tive inflationary impact on the amount 
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specified in terms of both dollar amounts 
and change in the Consumer Price Index; 

3. It is judged likely to have a significant 
positive or negative impact on inflation, but 
the amount cannot be determined immedi- 
ately. 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, my 
amendment would augment the anti- 
inflation policy of the balanced budget 
resolution for fiscal year 1981 by setting 
forth a zero net inflation impact policy 
for Federal regulations issued in the 
remainder of 1980 and 1981. 

Balancing the Federal budget is the 
cornerstone of our fight against infia- 
tion. But I think we need to take other 
actions, as well. 

Every time I talk to business people in 
my State, they say: “That’s fine that you 
are balancing the budget. But if you 
don’t do something about the regula- 
tions, you are not going to really do any- 
thing about inflation, especially when 
new ones are coming out every day and 
imposing new burdens on us,” 

My amendment says that, in the cur- 
rent economic climate that we are in, we 
should not add any inflationary pressure 
from regulations. 

This does not mean we are going to 
bring Government to a standstill. We 
have learned to cut spending for old pro- 
grams to make room for new ones. 

Mr. President, may I have order in the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s point is well taken. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, what this 
would say is if we are going to have new 
regulations, we ought to make room for 
those new regulations by doing some- 
thing about cutting some of the old reg- 
ulations that are not doing anything and 
that are just costing money. 

The administration has taken some 
important steps to create a regulatory 
council to try to monitor new regula- 
tions. Unfortunately, the focus has all 
been on new regulations. 

No one is looking at existing regula- 
tions. The pressures of work are such 
that all they are doing is looking at new 
ones. No one goes back and looks at all 
of the old ones that are on the books, 
which are causing an expense and in- 
volving time. 

My amendment sets up the situation 
where the agencies would have to go 
back and look at some of their old regu- 
lations if they want to propose new ones. 

Some people have suggested that we 
institute a full regulatory budget, com- 
parable to the spending budget. I think 
that is a fine goal, but Iam not sure that 
we are ready or able to do that right 
now. I think this amendment, however, 
would be a good first step. 

It says the President would have to set 
up an accounting system for those new 
regulations which have a significant, 
measurable cost to the economy. We rec- 
ognize that some regulations are too 
minor to be counted, or that the effects 
are so uncertain that no one could put 
a price tag on them. 

But we know on the other hand that 
there are major regulations that we can 
put a price tag on. The “zero net infla- 
tion impact” over the course of a year 
means that agencies would have to re- 
examine their existing regulations, either 
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to streamline them or to eliminate some 
provisions, in order to achieve cost re- 
ductions and offset the increases of new 
regulations. 

In effect, what we are talking about 
is a balanced budget for regulations. 

Mr. President, right now we have the 
kind of situation for regulations which 
we had for spending before the new 
Budget Act came into place. We look at 
each regulation and weigh its cost and 
benefit, but we have no way of knowing 
what the total cost of regulations is 
over the year. 

It is just like passing spending bills 
one at a time, the way we did it for years 
around here. At the end of the year we 
would add up what we had done and 
suddenly found we had spent a lot more 
than we took in. 

This amendment provides two kinds 
of flexibility since we are starting out on 
a major new effort. 

First, we allow regulatory costs in one 
area of economic activity to be offset by 
reductions in another area. For exam- 
ple, if there is an increased cost for en- 
vironmental protection, you could offset 
it by a reduction in tax reporting forms. 

So we are not requiring that each 
agency has to balance within its own 
activities. 

The second form of flexibility is the 
requirement of a waiver provision, so 
that if there is a need for an emergency 
regulation to avert some imminent 
threat to public health or safety, the 
President can execute a waiver and in- 
stitute the regulation. We are not trying 
to stop Government or prohibit being 
able to pass an emergency regulation or 
some kind of regulation that is absolutely 
necessary for the health or welfare of 
the country. 

In addition, this amendment also pro- 
vides for an inflation scorekeeping to 
be done by the CBO. We find now that 
the Congressional Budget Office has set 
up a small unit which has been measur- 
ing the economic impact of legislation. 
They have provided some useful anal- 
yses, but right now they are only picking 
out a few bills and some with major po- 
tential impact have slipped by. 

We have developed this year a work- 
able system that can provide Congress 
with necessary information without im- 
peding its work. On every bill reported 
out of a committee the Congressional 
Budget Office would indicate promptly 
whether it appears to have a significant 
positive or negative impact on inflation. 

If it has a significant positive or nega- 
tive impact, the amount of the impact is 
specified in terms of both the dollar 
amount and the potential change in the 
Consumer Price Index. 

Third, if it appears to have a signifi- 
cant positive or negative impact but 
the amount cannot be determined 
immediately. 

Most legislation will not have a signifi- 
cant impact, but where the CBO and the 
administration have been working on an 
issue they ought to be able to provide an 
estimate right away. 

We know that we are part of the cause 
of inflation because we pass legislation. 
We never really look at that legislation 
and determine whether it is going to have 
an inflation impact or not. Under this, 
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CBO would set up the provision and we 
would have a chance to see it, see what 
the benefits are, see what the impact is, 
positive or negative, and what the in- 
fluence would be on the CPI, the Con- 
sumer Price Index. 

We would be able to weight that and 
determine whether that is what we 
should be seeking in that legislation or 
whether we should be looking at some 
other way. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Will the Senator yield 
me 10 minutes in opposition? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
proposal of the Senator from Florida 
changes the fundamental nature of the 
way Federal regulations are adopted, and 
the way substantive changes in regula- 
tory statutes are enacted. It would do so 
without the benefit of any hearings on 
the proposal or specific analysis of its 
likely effects. It is unworkable, it violates 
basic principles of administrative law, 
and it ignores legislative alternatives 
that have been carefully considered and 
adopted by the Governmental Affairs 
Committee. 

The proposal may only be a part of a 
concurrent resolution—and therefore not 
strictly binding on the President. But it 
strongly encourages the President to im- 
plement the proposal, Congress should 
not be on record as supporting such an 
unwise proposal. 

First. The proposal would blindly 
amend a wide range of different regula- 
tory statues. 


Existing regulations have been adopted 
by agencies to comply with prior congres- 
sional directions. They may be specifi- 
cally required by law. New regulations 
are similarly issued to comply with con- 
gressional mandates. To force an agency 
to repeal or modify one regulation to 
make issuance of another regulation 
possible will force an agency in effect to 
break one law to comply with another. 


For example, an energy regulatory 
agency such as DOE or FERC may be 
required by law to issue new regulations 
which result in higher energy costs and 
significant inflation. Is the agency not 
to do this? Or is it supposed to do so 
only if it reduces the price of energy in 
another area. Or is some third, totally 
unrelated agency, such as the CPSC, 
Consumer Product Safety Commission, 
supposed to issue new rulings rolling 
back safety requirements on cribs, re- 
gardless of the requirements of the 
statutes or the carefully adopted policies 
of the agency? What logic or principle 
should lead the CPSC to lower its safety 
standards so DOE may issue regulations 
increasing the cost of energy? 


The resolution fails to lay out any 
guidelines or standards which the Presi- 
dent may follow when choosing between 
the competing policy goals of different 
regulations. The proposal in effect ad- 
vocates that Congress turn over to the 
President all responsibility for regulatory 
policies without any direction or orga- 
nizing principle which would prevent the 
President’s action from being totally 
arbitrary and capricious. 
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Second. The proposal violates basic 
principles of administrative law. 

The proposal looks to the President to 
make sure that there is no net increase 
in the costs or price effects of new regu- 
lations. Presumably he would do so by 
telling agencies which regulations they 
will have to modify, and to what extent, 
to make up for the increased cost of other 
new regulations. An agency, even an in- 
dependent agency such as the SEC, would 
have to comply regardless of the con- 
sequences. This would destroy the in- 
dependence of such agencies which Con- 
gress insisted on when it created the 
agencies in the first place. 

The President and his small staff lack 
the expertise and the resources neces- 
sary to make difficult choices among all 
the Government’s varied and technical 
regulatory programs in any kind of rea- 
soned or informed way. Yet, under the 
proposal, the President could presum- 
ably act to balance the regulatory budget 
without any notice or opportunity for 
the public to comment—in violation of 
basic due process and the procedures of 
the Administrative Procedure Act, as 
carefully interpreted by the courts over 
the last 34 years. 

In making his decisions, he could talk 
to one side or one vested interest with- 
out giving anyone else a chance to re- 
spond before acting. And he could act in 
the face of the expert judgment of the 
agencies which are supposed to know 
about the effects and needs of the rules 
it issues. The process is unlikely to result 
in either fair or well-informed decisions. 

Mr. President, the proposal is unwork- 
able. Agencies are unable, without exten- 
sive study, even to estimate the “cost” 
regulations will have on the economy. 
The proposal assumes that regulations 
which impose additional costs will lead 
to inflation. This may or may not be the 
case, depending on many variables. Even 
with extensive and costly study of thou- 
sands of existing or proposed regulations, 
agency estimates of the “cost” of its 
rules are bound to be very rough and in- 
exact predictions of the likely effect of 
the regulation on the economy, gener- 
ally, and on inflation specifically. The 
resolution, therefore, implies a preci- 
sion which is just not obtainable. 

Even if the state of the art were better 
than it is, trying to balance out all gov- 
ernment regulations would require end- 
less studies, delays, and confusion. All 
regulations will be susceptible to change. 
Business will not be able to make its fu- 
ture business decisions with any cer- 
tainty that the regulations in place today 
will be on the books 1 month or 1 year 
from now. 


Mr. President, there are better alter- 
natives. The Governmental Affairs Com- 
mittee and the Judiciary Committee 
have been working on legislation to ef- 
fect across-the-board reform of the reg- 
ulatory process. The bill, which the Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Committee has al- 
ready reported, and which the Judiciary 
Committee has until June 1 to consider, 
requires agencies to analyze the eco- 
nomic effect of all the major rules it pro- 
poses. Other provisions require agencies 
to consider the continued necessity of 
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existing regulations. This carefully 
drafted legislation will result in greater 
awareness by agencies of the costs of its 
proposed or existing regulations without 
violating the basic regulatory statutes, 
or basic notions of due process. But, be- 
cause of the many problems mentioned 
above, the bill approved by the Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee does not con- 
tain the kind of approach suggested by 
the amendment offered by Senator 
CHILES. The committee specifically re- 
jected, by a vote of 11 to 2, a proposal to 
give the President the kind of veto au- 
thority over agency regulatory proposals 
implied here. 

Mr. President, I believe this proposal 
of the distinguished Senator is unwork- 
able, it is unsound. We have been work- 
ing for years in the Governmental Af- 
fairs Committee to come up with real 
regulatory reform. We have 34 cospon- 
sors. The committee voted unanimously 
to vote the bill out. It is now before the 
Judiciary Committee, which has 45 days 
to suggest modifications. They have un- 
til June 1. 

The real regulatory reform legislation 
should be on the floor at the beginning 
of June. Then there will be a complete 
opportunity to go into the entire regu- 
latory process with any amendments 
thereto. We have been working for years 
for real regulatory reform and I do be- 
lieve we will give the Senate an oppor- 
tunity this year to have regulatory re- 
form. 

The proposal of the distinguished 
Senator will be counterproductive and 
destroy any possibility of regulatory re- 
form during this session of Congress. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield 2 min- 
utes to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. CHILES. I yield. 

Mr. DOMENICTI. Mr. President, I sup- 
port this amendment as an original co- 
sponsor. While I have great respect for 
Senator Rrsicorr, I really hope it is what 
he said it is. He suggests that this may 
be a dramatic change in the regulatory 
system of this country. What I am afraid 
of is that it is not going to be that be- 
cause, if it is, I would be for it in spades. 

All it says is that for 1980 and 1981, 
while this country attempts to get out 
from under economic stagnation, we will 
have zero regulatory increases imposed 
on this economy. 

I think it is a superb idea. All Sen- 
ator CHILES is saying is while Congress, 
the President, the bureaucrats decide 
how they are going to reform, the $100 
billion drag on the American economy is 
enough. He says there is plenty of room 
in that great big pot; if you are going to 
pass some more, go look at some that are 
not so worthwhile and take a few out. 

This is not unknown in the Federal 
Government. Does the Senator know 
what we do today with reference to air 
pollution? We have a tradeoff policy pre- 
cisely like this. We say if there is dirty 
air, it is dirty enough and if you want to 
dirty it any more, go clean some up and 
trade it off—a little bit of dirt for a little 
bit of dirt. 

It is precisely called the trade-off 
policy in the Clean Air Act. 
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Mr. RIBICOFF. If the distinguished 
Senator will yield, that is not what the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida 
is trying to do, trade off something in the 
Environmental Protection Agency. What 
it is saying is, go through the entire 
gamut of all regulations, whatever they 
are, whatever agency, and trade off there, 
which could be contrary to a statute or 
legislation now on the books. So you are 
dealing with apples and oranges. 

That is not what is being proposed by 
the distinguished Senator. He is going 
across the entire gamut. Each year, 
some 700 regulations are passed and we 
are trying to get a handle on it. 

I say to the distinguished Senator, the 
committee unanimously voted for the 
regulatory reform proposal which is now 
before the Judiciary Committee. They 
have until June 1 and I am sure the ma- 
jority leader will be placing this on the 
calendar right after June 1. Then we 
shall have an opportunity to go into the 
entire regulatory reform issue. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I say to my good 
friend that I am sorry I was misunder- 
stood. I did not say this amendment ap- 
plied to the Clean Air Act. I said it is a 
workable concept. 

When we talk about keeping our air 
clean, what we said is, if it is dirty, you 
are not going to dirty it any more. We 
did not have anything more serious than 
this. We said, if you are going to add to 
it, you take some out; somebody goes 
and measures. 

What I said was that that was very 
general, very vague, much like Senator 
CHILES’ proposal. But it worked there. I 
think it will work here. He is only saying 
that, for 1980-81, we will have a zero 
economic impact similar to the clean air 
rules. 

Is that not correct, I ask the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. CHILES. That is correct. I thank 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico for his comments. 

Mr. President, I think the point that 
was made is a little bit strange. In order 
not to handicap the administration, we 
did not say that if you want to pass an 
environmental regulation, you must cut 
an environmental regulation. If we had 
done that, I think there might be a lot 
of consternation on the floor by saying 
that. What if you have to have another 
environmental regulation and you can- 
not find one to cut? We said, if you want 
to pass a regulation, you have the whole 
Government to try to determine where 
there is one that is not doing any good, 
where there is one that you can get rid 
of. We are just trying to allow the maxi- 
mum flexibility we possibly could. 

Mr. President, this proposal is work- 
able with the current governmental 
framework. 


The present structure created by 
President Carter for managing Govern- 
ment regulations could effectively imple- 
ment a “zero net inflation impact” 
policy. 

The Regulatory Council, created by the 
President in October 1978 includes the 
heads of 35 Federal regulatory agencies. 
The Council’s functions are: First, to 
put together a calendar of Federal regu- 
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lations; second, to help identify and co- 
ordinate plans for dealing with any 
significant cross-cutting regulatory is- 
sues; and third, undertake projects such 
as reviewing the cumulative effect of 
regulations on industries or sectors. 

The Regulatory Analysis Review Group 
is chaired by the Council of Economic 
Advisors and includes the principal eco- 
nomic and regulatory agencies of Gov- 
ernment. The RARG objective is to help 
agencies better analyze alternative ap- 
proaches to regulation. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
has been assigned by the President to 
oversee his Executive Order 12044 con- 
cerning the simplification of regulations. 
The OMB evaluates: First, the clarity 
of regulations; second, the opportunities 
for public comment; third, the consid- 
eration of alternative approaches to 
regulations; and fourth, the preparation 
of regulatory analyses as appropriate. 

These three entities work together to 
provide a structure for managing regu- 
lations Government-wide which could 
implement a zero inflation impact policy. 

The regulatory reform bill, S. 262, 
which my distinguished chairman, the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut, 
has referred to statutorily authorizes the 
Regulatory Council, places it within the 
executive office, and clearly assigns the 
President’s management arm a report 
and review responsibility for Govern- 
ment regulations. The bill essentially 
strengthens the management structure 
the administration presently employs to 
manage regulations from a Government- 
wide standpoint. 

That structure could also be used to 
complement this policy. 

One thing the bill does not do: It 
does not require any looking at past 
regulations. 

Mr. President, I just think we have 
reached a point, and I talk to so many 
business people every day who say, no 
one ever looks at anything we put on 
the books. We go and create these agen- 
cies, we assign them a mandate; we then 
create another agency. But nobody ever 
looks back at anything they do. And 
they do not look back, either. 

The one thing this would do is re- 
quire us to weigh that. Over this criti- 
cal period we are talking about that 
we are trying to get some handle on 
inflation, we would end up with some 
kind of zero impact. 

If we are talking about sending a 
message out to the people that we are 
serious about inflation and we want to 
do something about curing the anticipa- 
tion of inflation, that it is going to be 
worse next year than it is this year, I 
do not think any message we could send 
would be better than to say we are 
going to have a balanced regulatory 
budget over the next 2 years. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. CHILES. Yes, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. BRADLEY. The EPA is about to 
promulgate a series of regulations con- 
cerning toxic wastes. Under the Sena- 
tor’s proposal, he has an exemption for 
emergency regulations. 
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Is it the Senator’s judgment that 
these regulations about to be promul- 
gated fall under the emergency regula- 
tion, or must there be an inflation 
impact statement? 

Mr. CHILES. Well, an inflation im- 
pact statement is one thing. I hope 
there would be an inflation impact 
statement on this, anyway, because I 
think that helps us to look and deter- 
mine it is the best way. 

But under this, if the President de- 
cided there would be an imminent 
threat to health, and it was necessary 
to act immediately, he could make that 
certification and then impose those reg- 
ulations without having to meet any 
other criteria. It would be up to the 
President to make that determination. 

Mr. BRADLEY. On each regulation? 

Mr. CHILES. That is right. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Will the Senator 
yield for 1 minute? 

Mr. CHILES. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I take 
pleasure in joining the distinguished 
Senator from Florida in supporting this 
amendment. 

If we look at the causes of inflation, it 
seems to me there are three: deficit 
spending, high cost of energy, and over- 
regulation of the economy. 

I think overregulation of this economy, 
Mr. President, is just as important as the 
first two causes of inflation. 

This amendment, in a very real and 
tangible way, will get a handle on this 
problem. It is the best, most creative 
solution to the problem of overregula- 
tion I have seen in this Congress since I 
have been here in 7 years. 

I hope the Senate will support it. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I thank the distin- 
guished Presiding Officer. 

Mr. President, there was a question 
when this amendment was first drawn 
with respect to germaneness. I am not 
pursuing that. But that did deter my at- 
tention from the amendment, thinking 
all along I would not have to deal with it. 

Now I look at it and see the zero infla- 
tion impact policy, and how it is to be 
set up, and how it is to be administered. 

I agree, as the Senator from Louisiana 
says, it is a needed thing. I agree with 
the intent. But the idea of a central regu- 
latory office in the National Govern- 
ment stops me in my tracks. 

Just as he said, if we get an environ- 
mental regulation that does not mean 
we have to take off an environmental 
regulation. That means we go around the 
Government and find one, and take one 
off somewhere else that it is not needed. 

Now, therein is where we get the diffi- 
culty. How in a practical, realistic 
fashion, will we get to that, to the de- 
partment of Government, and re- 
ceive—— 

Mr. CHILES. Will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. HOLLINGS. Let me complete the 
thought. 

Receive the call. In the letter it says 
we have an impractical regulation here, 
we have one that costs about $500,000, 
so we would like to take off a $500,000 
regulation from another department. 

How do we do that? 

Mr. CHILES. Very simply. We have 
now under Executive order, and we will 
have under statute, a regulatory coun- 
cil which is made up of all the regula- 
tory agency heads, some 35 of them sit 
on that council. 

They are now to assess any new regu- 
lations and look at any sort of cross pur- 
pose regulations. 

One thing they have not been given 
to do is to look at anything on the books 
now. 

What this would say is, when those 
35 sit down, they decide, “Look, boys, I 
have got to have a regulation here, and 
if you can have a place in the environ- 
mental regulation to take off one, I 
think that is where it should be.” 

If we want to make it that kind of bind, 
as we go along, so every agency has to 
take one off in the agency, I can buy 
that. 

But I do not think most people here 
can. I can stomach that without any 
problem. 

I think that would give the Senator 
from Connecticut a lot more problems 
than what I am proposing here. 

Iam proposing that at that table they 
would sit down and say, “Look, we have 
to do something. It looks like the regu- 
latory agenda this year.” 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Will the Senator put 
this on his time? 

Mr. CHILES. Yes. Right now, under 
the Executive order, they have a regula- 
tory calendar, a 12-month agenda of 
what new regulations are coming out. 

They sit down and say, “It looks like 
that is what we will need. What is the 
cost going to be?” 

It will be x number of dollars. All 
right, how do we find that cost without 
putting a further burden on this econ- 
omy, without putting a further drag, 
the $100 billion drag, we have now placed 
on the economy. 

Everybody could sit there and say, 
“OK, I will put up this much,” and when 
we had enough to cover those regula- 
tions, that would be fine. 

We do that for a lot of other things, 
including air if we dirty it. Why not do 
it? 

We are so afraid to put anything that 
will be a burden on the bureaucracy. We 
do not want to make anything to be im- 
practical on the bureaucracy. 


Does anybody think about what is im- 
practical for the businessman, what is 
impractical for the American economy, 
what is impractical, any of these bureau- 
crats, when he imposes that regulation? 
Do we ever think for a minute what the 
heck the cost will be, or how impractical 
it will be for somebody? 


I am ready to make something a little 
impractical on the bureaucrats, to make 
them sit down and determine what they 
have to take off if they have something 
else on. I think the American people are 
ready for that. 
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Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, cer- 
tainly, no one has given greater or bet- 
ter leadership to our budget process than 
has the distinguished Senator from 
Florida. Many, truly, would like to be 
able to go along with him. 

But I have to bring to my colleague’s 
mind, still following through, that there 
is no system. We have very little infor- 
mation on the actual cost of regulations 
on the books. 

I remember one time we were making 
a talk. They had a Federal Register. At 
the end of the wall were 10,000 pages. 
Now it is over 60,000 or 70,000 pages. 

Take the oil import fee. I know it is 
a tax. But look at the Federal Register, 
and all the regulations go. 

They said, “Wait a minute.” 

One person said, “That is $10 billion 
worth of regulations.” Another said, “No, 
just for the added personnel, the oil 
companies, and all, it only costs about 
$10 million, rather than $10 billion.” 

So, go through the Government and 
find $5 million worth of regulations to 
cut off. 

I am trying to follow this through be- 
cause we do not have that central office. 
We do not have one office to really make 
that decision. We have not set it up. I 
want to be realistic about this proposal. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. It is estimated that 
every economic impact analysis will cost 
about $250,000. 

— There are thusands of regulations 
every year. No one knows how many are 
on the books. ` 
> What is sought to be achieved is plac- 
ing all this great power in the hands of 
the President. 

But those of us who know how the 
executive departments work realize the 
President is never going to make those 
decisions on the regulations. He has got 
too much to do with the hostages, with 
inflation, with Afghanistan. 

Some 28- or 30-year-old boy at the 
White House will make those decisions. 

If we are dissatisfied with regulations, 
that oversight should come right from 
the Congress and the committees that 
have jurisdiction over the various regu- 
latory agencies. It is our responsibility. 

But what the distinguished Senator is 
trying to do is put it in a handful of 
youngsters in the White House to have 
control of the economic life of this 
country. 

If the President wants to do that him- 
self, I would trust the President. But we 
know the President is not going to look 
at the thousands of regulations. He will 
buck it down to a clerk who will give him 
a piece of paper for his initials. 

What I am trying to say is that after 
years in the Governmental Affairs Com- 
mittee, we have worked to come up with 
a major regulatory reform which was 
voted out unanimously by the Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee. 

The distinguished Senator from Flor- 
ida had a similar proposal before the 
Governmental Affairs Committee, and it 
went down by a vote of 11 to 2. He could 
get only one vote out of the committee 
to back him up to give the authority to 
the President. 
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We are going to have on this floor, 
after the Judiciary Committee uses up 
its time by June 1, the major regulatory 
reform. We have already worked with 
the American Bar Association, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce to 
come up with regulatory reform that 
has the backing of all major groups in 
this country. 

What the distinguished Senator is go- 
ing to do is destroy, with this amend- 
ment, the work of that committee, which 
has worked so hard. The proposals of 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
have been voted down consistently, and 
these were similar proposals in the Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Committee. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I wonder whether 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
will look at the amendment, starting 
with the fifth line: 

In order to coordinate the aggregate eco- 
nomic impact of regulations with Federal 
fiscal policy, it is the sense of Congress that 
the President should implement a “zero net 
inflation impact” policy for the Federal reg- 
ulations promulgated in the remainder of 
fiscal year 1980 and fiscal year 1981. This 
policy will require the President to keep an 
accounting for fiscal years 1980 and 1981 of 
all new regulations which have a significant, 
measurable cost to the economy. 


And down tothe end of that paragraph. 

That is what bothers me. I want to 
get to the regulations. I agree with the 
Senator about the businessmen’s prob- 
lems. I have been on track for the last 
2 years, and every week I have been hear- 
ing about regulations. 

I am not trying to transfer it in an un- 
realistic way in which it will not be 
administered. 

I assume this is limited to private 
corporate entities, business entities. It 
does not say anything about State or 
local governments, or other govern- 
mental entities. 

We had a bill passed this week on State 
hospitals and State penitentiaries. It 
was filibustered, but let us say that those 
who prevailed were in the right. I know 
what that budget is going to be. I have 
the State-Justice-Commerce appropria- 
tions. The Justice Department is going 
to have about $30 million to administer 
on the State institutions, to see that they 
are clean, to see that the individuals are 
taken care of and that the personnel is 
adequate. It is going to be $10 million to 
$20 million, and that is what the budget 
is going to be next year. Where are we 
going to take off the $10 million in 
regulations? 

We run away with these programs, but 
we talk about zero impact. I want to do 
what the Senator from Florida wants to 
do, but I do not believe we can do it. The 
President would have no way to do it. 
He would have to be elected to two new 
terms. 

Mr. CHILES. I do not understand what 
the Senator is talking about. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The zero impact— 
does the Senator insist upon that part of 
the inflation impact policy? I like the 
part that says, “the director of the Con- 
gressional Budget Office should issue a 
periodic ‘inflation scorekeeping’ re- 
port.” 

I think that is a good move, and the 
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initiative taken by the Senator is timely, 
and I would like to follow through with 
that. 

Late one evening, we adopt a zero im- 
pact regulatory policy. I know what it 
means and the next fellow knows what 
it means. But then we look at the Fed- 
eral Register and all the regulations, and 
we have no central office and no system 
of costing it. We will institute all kinds 
of bureaucracy and regulations in order 
to regulate, unless we put this in a more 
understandable and supportable context. 

Mr. CHILES. I say to the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina that if we 
take that out, we have nothing left. 

There are two thoughts here. One is 
to control the impact of regulations and 
the other has CBO develop a scorekeep- 
ing system. I like the inflation score- 
keeping and I want to have that. 

It seems to me that the people are en- 
titled to have us speak on the economic 
effect of regulations, even if it is late at 
night, even if we are passing some other 
legislation late at night. 

To say that we think it should be the 
sense of Congress, and that is what this 
is—the Senator is right; it is not a law. 
It is not binding. It is not going to put 
the President in that kind of straitjacket. 
But, as the public policymakers, we are 
supposed to set the public policy. I think 
we can express ourselves, that we should 
go the rest of the year, 1980 to 1981, with- 
out having an additional inflation im- 
pact of new regulations. 

If we need new regulations, let us get 
some of the old ones off the books. It is 
a sense of Congress, and we are telling 
the President that should be the public 
policy. If that goes too far, then I think 
Senators should vote against it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CHILES. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Bentsen), the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. Gravet), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the. Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
LEAHY), the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern), the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Muskre), the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS), and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON) are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
PRESSLER), the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. RotH), the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower), and the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Youna) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber wish- 
ing to vote? 
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The result was announced—yeas 53, 
nays 34, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 106 Leg.] 


Morgan 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pell 

Pryor 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stewart 
Stone 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Wallop 
Warner 
Zorinsky 


Ha 
Hatfield 
Hayakawa 
Heflin 
Heinz 
Helms 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Laxalt 
Lugar 
McClure 
Melcher 


Weicker 
Williams 


Moynihan 

NOT VOTING—13 
McGovern Stevenson 
Muskie Tower 
Pressler Young 

Leahy Roth 

Mathias Stennis 

So Mr. CHILES’ amendment (UP No. 
1069) was agreed to. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1070 
(Purpose: To increase revenue assumptions 
for fiscal 1981 by $1 billion) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. SASSER) 
for himself and Mr. Pryor proposes an un- 
printed amendment numbered 1070. 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, strike line 6 and insert in lieu 
thereof: Fiscal Year 1981: $613,900,000,000;" 

On page 2, strike line 12 and insert in leu 
thereof: “Fiscal Year 1981: —$2,700,000,000;" 

On page 3, strike line 4 and insert in lieu 
thereof; Fiscal Year 1981: +$1,000,000,000;"" 

On page 3, strike line 9-11 and insert in lieu 
thereof: “Fiscal Year 1981: 6926, 800,000, o00:“ 
“Fiscal Year 1982: $952,800,000,000;" Fiscal 
Year 1983: 6987. 700,000,000: 

On page 3 strike line 15 and insert in lieu 
thereof: “Fiscal Year 1981: $31,700,000,000;" 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE ON AMENDMENTS 
Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 


will the distinguished Senator yield for 
a unanimous-consent request? 
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Mr. SASSER. I yield to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that immedi- 
ately following the disposition of the 
amendment by Mr. Sasser and Mr. PRYOR 
that the amendment by Mr. Harck, which 
is at the desk, be made the pending busi- 
ness; that there be a 1-hour time limita- 
tion on it to be equally divided in accord- 
ance with the usual form, the time not 
to begin running tonight; and upon the 
disposition of the Hatch amendment on 
tomorrow the amendment by Mr. STEVENS 
be made the next order of business; that 
there be a time limitation on Mr. Stevens’ 
amendment of not to exceed 1 hour to be 
equally divided in accordance with the 
usual form; and that one amendment by 
Mr. SCHWEIKER, one amendment by Mr. 
JEPSEN, one amendment by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY be limited to 1 hour each, the time 
to be divided and controlled in accord- 
ance with the usual form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, the only sequencing, 
as I understand, is the sequencing of the 
Hatch amendment and the Stevens 
amendment on tomorrow morning? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be in or- 
der at this time to order the yeas and 
nays on the amendment by Mr. HATCH. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I make the 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
@ sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. SASSER). 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, last 
March 18, I spoke about the need for a 
resolution that would express the sense 
of the Senate that: First, Federal travel 
and transportation cost should be cut by 
$500 million; second, consultants should 
be cut by $500 million; and third, the 
Federal Government should do a better 
job of collecting its debts—just debts 
owed the Government by citizens and 
businesses. 

This would result in a reduction of $1 
billion in expenditures and $1 billion in 
revenue—thus narrowing the deficit by 
$2 billion. 

I was joined in this colloquy, on 
March 18, by the able and distinguished 
junior Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
PRYOR). 

COSPONSORS 

Since March 18, I have taken the floor 
several times to urge my colleagues to 
join me in this initiative—the proposed 
Sasser-Pryor resolution. The able Sena- 
tor from Arkansas has held several hear- 
ings on the abuses in the employment 
of consultants in the Federal depart- 
ments and agencies as well. 

So far, Senators MAGNUSON, PROXMIRE. 
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STEWART, Boren, FORD, DECONCINI, HUD- 
DLESTON, DURKIN, METZENBAUM, BUMPERS, 
Harry F. BYRD, JR., LEAny, and BAUCUS 
have joined Senator Pryor and me as 
original cosponsors in the sense of the 
Senate resolution I have described. 
LEADERSHIP OF BUDGET COMMITTEE 


Mr. President, I wish to commend the 
distinguished chairman (Mr. MUSKIE) 
and ranking minority member (Mr. 
BELLMON) of the Budget Committee for 
all the hard work and long hours they 
put into the development of this budget 
resolution. As a member of that com- 
mittee, I am personally aware of, and 
thankful for, their hard work in bring- 
ing the resolution to the Senate floor. 

The distinguished floor manager and 
acting chairman of the Budget Commit- 
tee (Mr. Hottincs) is to be commended 
for his able and effective leadership in 
moving this resolution here on the floor 
of the Senate. 

BUDGET RESOLUTION INCORPORATES SASSER- 

PRYOR CUTS 


Mr. President, the budget resolution 
incorporates the essentials of two of the 
three major suggestions of the proposed 
Sasser-Pryor sense of the Senate reso- 
lution. The Sasser-Pryor initiative pro- 
posed a cut of $500 million in travel and 
transportation and a $500 million cut in 
the employment of consultants. The res- 
olution proposes a cut of $3.1 billion in 
nonessential administrative costs, much 
of which, presumably, will be nonessen- 
tial ee transportation and consultant 
costs. 

BETTER DEBT COLLECTION 

On March 18, I called the attention of 
the Members to the simply poor job the 
Federal Government is doing in collect- 
ing its debts. 

Just last year, the Federal agencies 
wrote off over $1 billion in debts. That 
amount was simply written off—it just 
disappeared from the books of the vari- 
ous Federal agencies. 


Mr. President, can you imagine that? 
Now some quick arithmetic indicates 
that amount was equivalent to the taxes 
paid by 500,000 Tennesseans is just writ- 
ten off, excused, forgiven, forgotten 
about by the Federal Government. No 
wonder we have a hard time balancing 
the budget. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Mr. President, if the actions suggested 
in the Sasser-Pryor initiative were 
adopted by the Federal departments and 
agencies, approximately $1 billion could 
be collected. Consequently, I am recom- 
mending that the amount in the budget 
resolution for revenue be raised by $1 
billion in anticipation that the Federal 
departments and agencies will adopt the 
debt collection suggestions in the Sasser- 
Pryor initiative—all of which I might 
add have the support of the Comptroller 
General. 


The net effect of this amendment— 
hopefully—will be the collection of $1 
billion in just debts owed to the Govern- 
ment—and a dollar owed to the Govern- 
ment is just like a dollar owed to the 
American people. The funds could be 
used to retire $1 billion of the national 
debt or for other purposes. This would 
be in sharp contrast to the situation that 
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obtained in fiscal year 1979 when $1 bil- 
lion—the amount of taxes paid by 500,000 
Tennesseans—was simply written off 
without a trace. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. PRYOR. I appreciate the Senator 
from Tennessee yielding to me. 

Mr. President, I would like to compli- 
ment the Senator for the leadership that 
he has taken in this endeavor. He has 
brought to the forefront an issue that I 
think the U.S. Senate, the Congress of 
the United States, and certainly the 
American people, should be aware of and 
sensitive to, especially in this time of 
budgetary crisis in which we are seeking 
to find new sources of revenue and find 
areas where we can cut back expendi- 
tures without damaging those programs 
that serve and service human needs. 

Mr. President, I would also like to com- 
pliment the Budget Committee members 
for the outstanding work they have done 
throughout this debate that has been 
going on for the last 2 days on the floor 
of the U.S. Senate. 

I think that Senator Hotties has 
done a wonderful job in very clearly 
enunciating some of the grave issues that 
face us as a people as we consider how 
we will proceed in an attempt to balance 
the budget and, at the same time, at- 
tempt to share the resources of this land 
and the programs that we have among 
our people throughout the States and 
communities which we represent in the 
United States. 


Mr. President, I did join with the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee (Mr. Sasser) in & 
debate relative to three areas. One area 
is the necessary cutting of $500 million 
for fees which are being paid to con- 
sultants in every branch of Government 
today by almost every agency and de- 
partment of Government. I feel, many 
other people feel, and I also believe the 
General Accounting Office feels, that 
consultants are in areas that should be 
performed by Federal civil servants, es- 
pecially the making of policy, not by 
people who have become known as the 
shadow government, the unelected gov- 
ernment—individuals who are beginning, 
at a very rapid rate, to set policy for this 
country and are responsible to no one. 

Another area—and this is an area that 
our distinguished friend, the junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, has been a great 
leader in—is the fact that this Govern- 
ment expends some $8.9 billion each year 
in Federal travel. 

Mr. President, I think all of us share 
the same feeling of the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. Sasser) in realizing that 
we cannot continue to be this extrava- 
gant in the movement of Federal em- 
ployees throughout our Government. 


Mr. President, the third area that 
our resolution addressed relaxed to what 
this particular amendment directs itself 
to this evening; that is, the collection 
of some $1 billion in debts that are today 
owed not only to the Government, as 
Senator Sasser has more succinctly and 
eloquently said than I, but it is owed to 
the American people. Debts of all kinds, 
debts that are overdue and debts that 
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should be collected by the Government 
so that we can help to balance our budget 
and so that we can continue providing 
the services that are so absolutely nec- 
essary for our people and for our coun- 
try. 


In closing, Mr. President, I would like 
to say that this particular amendment 
addresses itself specifically tonight to the 
area of Federal debt collection. It is an 
area that has haunted this Government. 
It is a concern that has given us grave 
problems. To be very honest, and I be- 
lieve the Senator from Tennessee realizes 
this, on one particular vote in my first 
year in the Senate in 1979 I did not sup- 
port some of the concepts that the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee was supporting at 
that time. But since then I have stud- 
ied this matter further, and because I 
have seen that these are debts that are 
justly owed to the American people, I 
believe we should encourage the agencies 
and the departments throughout our 
Federal Government to go out and col- 
lect these debts and to bring these 
moneys back into the Federal Treasury 
where they belong. 

Mr. President, I am proud to join Sen- 
ator Sasser in this amendment this eve- 
ning. I apologize for the lateness of the 
hour. I appreciate the courtesies of the 
chairman, Senator HOLLINGS. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Arkansas has brought a 
fresh approach to a problem that many 
of us recognize. This approach gives us 
a basis within the budget process to pro- 
pose a 5-percent cut on administrative 
costs throughout the various adminis- 
trative departments in Government. 

Had it not been for Senator Pryor’s 
innovative approach with respect to 
consultant fees, and bringing it very 
vividly to all of us here in the Congress 
and the public at large, had it not been 
for Senator Sasser on the Budget Com- 
mittee also exposing the undue amounts 
in travel pay, it would have been an un- 
realistic motion on behalf of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska (Mr. Exon) when he 
increased the 2-percent to a 5-percent 
amount. But due to the groundwork and 
actual leadership given by both Senator 
Sasser and Senator Pryor to these 
needs, we realized it was not just, as we 
call it, a meat-ax approach but some- 
thing which could be effectuated within 
each of the departments., We could see 
the results. 

When it comes to the debt collection, 
we have a very difficult time assuming 
revenues that the Congressional Budget 
Office and the administration do not 
yet foresee. 

I recognize and encourage the impor- 
tant saving initiatives of the two dis- 
tinguished Senators. We will carefully 
monitor the progress made in increasing 
this Federal debt collection initiative. I 
take it through added oversight in the 
Congress, through the Departments 
themselves, and the agency awareness 
with respect to these debts as listed in 
the remarks of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, with respect to the 
State Department example, the LEAA, 
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the interest costs, the Geological Survey 
and everything else, in a very orderly 
and logical way he has enunciated it 
right down to a final report. 

It could well be that by the time of 
the second concurrent resolution, which 
comes in another 120 days, working with 
CBO and the administration, we can 
begin to reflect these costs. 

If at that time we can reflect the col- 
lections to the extent of $1 billion, that 
will be fine. We would be the first to 
join in with the suggestion and include 
them in the budget resolution. But I 
think it is not quite timely at this point 
to collect and count $1 billion at this 
particular moment just when we are 
starting this new initiative. 

I would hope, rather than pressing 
the amendment this evening, at this par- 
ticular time, they would consider per- 
haps withholding it and letting us look 
at this in depth at the time of the con- 
sideration of the second concurrent 
budget resolution. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I wish to 
call several points to the attention of 
the distinguished floor manager (Mr. 
Horrixos) to which he has already al- 
luded. 

PRESIDENT’S DEBT COLLECTION PROJECT 

First, last October 15, the President’s 
Management Improvement Council ini- 
tiated a debt collection project under the 
direction of the Office of Management 
and Budget. This project springs—at 
least in part—out of special appropria- 
tions hearings that I conducted on 
March 20, 1979 on “Improving Govern- 
ment Debt Collection Operations.” 

DEBT COLLECTION PROJECT—INTERIM REPORT 


In the March 20, 1980 interim report 
to the Management Improvement Coun- 
cil, the project manager outlined the 
magnitude of the problem. There are 23 
major Federal departments and agencies 
which have over $100 million in receiv- 
ables each. 

Let me give a few examples of the po- 
tential for savings: 

STATE DEPARTMENT EXAMPLE 


The President’s debt collection project 
found that the Department of State has 
only full-time employee to service over 
3,000 accounts—amounting to almost 
$100 million for accounts receivable. 

LEAA EXAMPLE 

In the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration, only 4 part-time and 2 
full-time employees have been assigned 
to service 210,000 student loan accounts 
amounting to more than $150 million. 

I am advised that in the private sector 
at least 30 people would be assigned to a 
debt collection effort of such a magni- 
tude. An additional person would be em- 
ployed to follow up on every 200 to 300 
problem or delinquent accounts—and re- 
portedly the LEAA program has a goodly 
number of delinquent accounts. 

INTEREST LOST 

The General Accounting Office re- 
ported 2 years ago that $200 million is 
being lost annually because interest is 
not being charged on overdue accounts. 
At that time the prime rate was about 
half of what it is now so the Govern- 
ment—and the taxpayer—is losing about 
$400 million annually in interest alone. 
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GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 

The Geological Survey collects royal- 
ties for oil and gas removed from Federal 
and Indian lands. However, the Survey is 
not collecting all that is owned by the oil 
and gas industry because of faulty ac- 
counting procedures. In addition, Mr. 
President, $359 million of the payments 
received in 1977 were past due. Can you 
imagine that, Mr. President? The Amer- 
ican taxpayer, in effect, provided a $359 
million interest free loan to the oil and 
gas industry in 1977. 

FINAL REPORT 

Mr. President, the President’s debt col- 
lection project contemplates a final re- 
port on August 20, 1980. This will allow 
for implementation of the recommenda- 
tions for fiscal year 1981. Based on the 
interim report, I am confident that what- 
ever recommendations are finally im- 
plemented will raise $1 billion in rev- 
enues by collecting the just debts owed 
to the Government by businesses and 


individuals. 
CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, as a member of the 
Budget Committee, I am keenly aware 
of the responsibility of the distinguished 
floor manager, Senator HoLLINGS, and I 
recognize the difficulty that Senate con- 
ferees will encounter in conference on 
this budget resolution. Consequently, I 
am willing to abide by the wishes of our 
distinguished chairman and withdraw 
the amendment at this time. The amend- 
ment can be reoffered at a later date as 
the chairman has indicated, during con- 
sideration of the second concurrent 
budget resolution, and after the Presi- 
dent’s debt collection project has made 
its final report. 

The sources for $1 billion in savings 
from improved debt collection can be 
more clearly defined at that time. 

I thank the able and distinguished 
floor manager and the ranking minority 
member for their understanding on this 
matter, and I withdraw the amendment 
at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee and the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas. I 
appreciate the opportunity to work with 
them on this matter. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1071 
AMENDMENT NO. 1753 
(Purpose: To reduce revenues and outlays 
to permit tax cuts to encourage produc- 
tivity) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If Sena- 
tors will suspend, the Chair will lay down 
the next amendment at this time. 

f — ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes, Mr. Pres- 
ident. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Utah (Mr. HATCH) pro- 


poses an unprinted amendment numbered 
1071. 


The amendment is as follows: 
Proposed by Mr. Hatch 
On page 2, beginning with line 4, strike 
out through line 16 on page 11 and insert 
the following: 
(1) the recommended level of Federal reve- 
nues is as follows: 
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Fiscal year 1981: —#$11,000,000,000; 
Fiscal year 1982: $674,600,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $747,400,000,000; 
and the amount by which the aggregate levels 
of Federal revenues should be increased or 
decreased is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1981: —$11,000,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1982: —$32,200,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: —$66,700,000,000; 

(2) the appropriate level of total new 
budget authority is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1981: $679,400,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1982: $745,000,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $824,200,000,000; 

(3) the appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1981: $605,600,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1982: $674,600,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983; $747,400,000,000; 

(4) the amount of the deficit or surplus in 
the budget which is appropriate in the light 
of economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1981: $0; 

Fiscal year 1982: $0; 

Fiscal year 1983: $0; 

(5) the appropriate level of the public debt 
is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1981: $927,800,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1982: $963,800,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $1,005,800,000,000; 
and the amount by which the temporary 
statutory limit on such debt should be ac- 
cordingly increased is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1981: $32,700,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1982: $36,000,000,000; 

Piscal year 1983: $42,000,000,000; 

(b) Based on allocations of the appropriate 
levels of total new budget authority and of 
total budget outlays as set forth in para- 
graphs (2) and (3) of the preceding subsec- 
tion of this resolution, the Congress hereby 
determines and declares pursuant to section 
301(a) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 that, for the fiscal years beginning on 
October 1, 1980, October 1, 1981, and Octo- 
ber 1, 1982, the appropriate level of new 
budget authority and the estimated budget 
outlays for each major functional category 
are respectively as follows: 

(1) National Defense (050) : 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, 6178, 400, 000, 000: 

(B) Outlays, $155,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $204,500,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $183,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $233,900,000,- 
000; 
(B) Outlays, $208,600,000,000. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

Piscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $22,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $14,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,500,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology (250): 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,900,000,000. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 


(A) New budget authority, $6,100,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $8,100,000,000. 
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Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,800,000,000. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300) : 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $11,400,000,- 


000; 
(B) Outlays, $11,600,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1982: 
(A) New budget authority, $11,400,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $12,200,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget authority, $11,700,000,- 


000; 
(B) Outlays, $12,600,000,000. 
(6) Agriculture (350): 
Fiscal year 1981: 
(A) New budget authority, $5,500,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $2,200,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1982: 
(A) New budget authority, $6,400,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $4,300,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget authority, $4,400,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $5,100,000,000. 
(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370) : 
Fiscal year 1981: 
(A) New budget authority, $5,000,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $200,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1982: 
(A) New budget authority, $5,700,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $2,600,000,000. 
Piscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget authority, $6,200,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $2,900,000,000. 
(8) Transportation (400): 
Fiscal year 1981: 
(A) New budget authority, $19,500,000,- 


000; 

(B) Outlays, $17,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $18,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $18,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: d 

(A) New budget authority, $19,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $19,800,000,000. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget suthority, $8,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,800,000,000. 

(10) Education, Training, Employment, 
and Social Services (500) : 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget suthority, $28,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $27,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $29,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $28,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $30,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $30,200,000,000. 

(11) Health (550): 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $69,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $60,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $79,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $68,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $91,100,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $77,400,000,000. 

(12) Income Security (600): 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $242,900,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $216,700,000,000. 
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Fiscal year 1982: 
(A) New budget authority, $273,100,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $243,800,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget authority, $302,300,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $270,500,000,000. 

(13) Veterans Benefits and Services (700) ; 
Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $21,000,000- 


000; 
(B) Outlays, $20,500,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1982: 
(A) New budget authority, $22,300,000, - 


000; 

(B) Outlays, $21,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $24,200,000,- 
000; 
(B) Outlays, $23,800,000,000. 

(14) Administration of Justice (750) : 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,600,000,000. 

(15) General. Government (800) : 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, 64, 500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,800,000,000. 

(16) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850) : 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,400,000,000. 

(17) Interest (900) : 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $70,800,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, $70,800,000,000. 

Piscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $71,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $71,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $76,500,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, $76,500,000,000. 

(18) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950) : 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, —$24,700,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, —$24,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, —$27,500,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, —$27,500,000,000. 

Piscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, — $29,800,000,- 
000; 
(B) Outlays, —$29,800,000,000. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there now 
be a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, and that Senators 
may speak therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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RATIFICATION OF THE GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION: THE FIRST STEP 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, there 
are still those who maintain that rati- 
fication of the Genocide Convention will 
be of little use; that this treaty will not 
significantly help in the world’s struggle 
to end the threat of this most horrifying 
and barbarous crime against humanity. 

I do not argue that ratification of the 
Genocide Convention will lead to an in- 
stant end of mass murder. It will not. 

But neither do I think it will be mean- 
ingless. 

And I cannot understand how we, as 
human beings, can fail to lend our sup- 
port to a treaty which guarantees the 
most basic right—the right to live—to 
all human beings. 

The U.S. Senate has had the oppor- 
tunity to ratify the Genocide Convention 
since 1949 when it was first submitted by 
President Truman. President after Presi- 
dent since that time have repeatedly 
called upon the Senate to act. The Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee has re- 
ported the treaty favorably four times. 
And over the years the list of supporters 
across the country has grown. Numerous 
civic, religious, professional, and political 
organizations have all endorsed the 
treaty. 

Yet still we hesitate. 

Documents in many countries 
throughout history have set out certain 
rights and freedoms to be safeguarded 
for their citizens. Our own country’s com- 
mitment to these fundamental rights is 
implicit in such documents as our Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Bill of 
Rights. They have served as vital tools 
for the magnificent progress we have 
made in guaranteeing the basic rights 
to all our citizens. 

And yet, as effective as these docu- 
ments have been, their goals were not 
immediately established. It has been a 
long and difficult struggle. A struggle 
which still faces the world as reports of 
genocide, both real and alleged, continue. 

It is too late to save the already mil- 
lions of victims of this horrible crime 
of genocide. Whatever we do now—it is 
too late for them. But there is one simple 
step we can take now which can start 
us on the road to alleviating this most 
heinous crime. 

What is that step? 

It is the ratification of the only treaty 
which declares genocide a crime under 
international law and thereby guaran- 
tees the right to live to all ethnic, re- 
ligious, national, and racial groups. 

Admittedly this is only a small step. 
It will not work miracles. It will not au- 
tomatically end once and for all this 
most horrible act of genocide. But let us 
remember that none of the great docu- 
ments of mankind produced such in- 
stant results. Not even our own Bill of 
Rights. 

But they did shape history in the long 

run. 
Mr. President, the same can be true 
of the Genocide Convention which guar- 
antees the right to live—a right which 
is inherent in the basic beliefs of the 
American people. 
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We must give it a chance, however. 
We must ratify the Genocide Conven- 
tion now. 


NATION’S ECONOMIC CONDITION 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I am 
gravely concerned about the Nation’s 
economic condition, especially as it af- 
fects small business people who operate 
about 98 percent of all companies in 
America. Robert J. Casey, editor of the 
National Small Business Association 
(NSB) monthly “Economic Letter,” re- 
ports that small business persons have 
a severe loss of confidence in future busi- 
ness activity. NSB, the oldest organiza- 
tion in the service of small business, has 
50,000 direct members throughout the 
Nation. Additionally, it represents 4 mil- 
lion more small businesses through the 
Small Business Legislative Council, com- 
posed of 78 associations, both national 
and regional. 

I was privileged to have an article 
printed in this month's issue of the Eco- 
nomic Letter” which presents my anal- 
ysis of how the Federal Reserve Board’s 
tight money policy is affecting small 
business, and my recommendations for 
both short-term and long-term actions 
to aid small business. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
text of my May Economic Letter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FED'S ‘TIGET MONEY’ POLICY PUTTING 
SQUEEZE ON U.S. SMALL BUSINESS 
(By Senator LARRY PRESSLER) 

The present “tight money” policy of the 
Federal Reserve Board (FRB) is putting the 
squeeze on small business. The most visible 
and dramatic effect of this policy is high 
interest rates which increase short-term, 
variable costs. Increased costs of financing 
inventories and other current assets reduce 
or eliminate profits. 

If short-term costs cannot be passed on 
to the customers, the small business operator 
is forced to cut costs by such methods as 
reducing inventories, minimizing variable 
costs, cutting payrolls, and deferring capital 
expenditures. While costs reduction and effi- 
ciency are necessary and desirable, these 
forced short-term methods are just that— 
short-term. If such short-term methods work, 
a business may survive for a while, but the 
cost of survival must be measured in terms 
of lost sales and profits due to low inven- 
tories, lack of jobs and incentives due to pay- 
roll cuts, and decreased productivity due to 
deferred capital expenditures. 

My interest in and concern for small busi- 
ness is both parochial and national: As one 
of the Senators from South Dakota, whose 
economy is almost entirely dependent on 
small business and agriculture (often one 
and the same) and as a member of the 
Senate Select Committee on Small Business, 
which has the responsibility to represent 
interests of small businesses across the 
nation, about 98 percent of all American 


Small businesses are perhaps the most 
vulnerable to the ravage of inflation and 
skyrocketing interest rates. Small business 
is truly at the “front lines” in the economic 
battle. 

Even though the short-term of survival, it 
pales in comparison to long-term cost. Each 
business must not only meet its short-run 
expenses, but plan for the long-range volicies 
to be a prosperous going concern. The belt- 
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tightening pressures are further compounded 
by the Federal Reserve Board's restriction 
on credit availability. Although the FRB 
announced that special effort will be made 
to maintain credit for farmers and small 
businessmen,” and has adopted NSB rec- 
ommendations to move in this direction, 
restricting consumer credit will have a sub- 
stantial impact on small businesses by reduc- 
ing credit sales to customers. The pressures 
of short-term cost reduction and reduced 
sales make long-range viability more difficult 
and are driving many small businesses to the 
brink of bankruptcy. 

The prospects for massive liquidations or 
bankruptcies of small businesses are stag- 
gering. The employees of bankrupt busi- 
nesses will be without jobs. Suppliers of 
bankrupt businesses will lose at least part 
of their market, which reduces demand for 
their product and could result in additional 
employee lay-offs. The direct cost of lower 
employment to the government is a reduc- 
tion in income and employment tax reve- 
nues. The greater cost to our entire econ- 
omy is a further decline in productivity by 
eliminating many innovative businesses, 
leading to a further downward spiral. 

The serious plight of small business re- 
quires both short-term and long-range 
action. The Senate Small Business and Fi- 
nance Committees have held hearings on 
capital formation to determine what course 
should be taken. Because of the immediacy 
of the crisis, it is imperative that quick, 
effective action be taken by the Congress and 
the President to encourage capital forma- 
tion and improve cash flow for small busi- 
nesses. Additionally, a moratorium should 
be imposed on government regulations which 
mandate nonprofitable capital expenditures. 
Furthermore, short-term, low interest emer- 
gency loans should be made available to help 
small businesses weather the current crisis. 

Short-term, emergency actions will not 
be a cure-all for small business and our 
economic problems. Long-range actions 
must be taken to bring inflation under con- 
trol. The FRB monetary policies must be 
coupled with fiscal restraint to be effective. 
Although a balanced budget is not the 
ultimate solution, it is a step in the right 
direction. What is needed is a substantial 
reduction in government spending. 

Any successful long-term economic policy 
must also include changes in the basic tax 
structure. Such changes must be sufficient 
to induce a higher rate of consumer and 
business savings and investment. The cur- 
rent low savings and investment rates have 
adversely affected the country’s productivity 
and directly fed inflation and our declining 
competitiveness in many sectors of inter- 
national trade. 


Government spending could be limited to 
a percentage of GNP. I cosponsored Senate 
Resolution 380 which would limit total budg- 
et outlays in FY 81 to 21 per cent of GNP. 
I am also a cosponsor of legislation requir- 
ing the President to submit a balanced 
budget each year, since the budget process 
begins with the Administration. 


Another means of curbing government 
spending is for Congressional Committees 
to actively exercise their oversight responsi- 
bilities on governmental agencies. This could 
take the approach of either requiring 
stricter standards for justifying budget in- 
creases, or starting with predetermined 
automatic reductions and receiving input 
from the agencies as to where the manda- 
tory reductions can best be made. 


Finally, we must reduce our national debt. 
At the present time, 13 cents of each dollar 
requested by the President for government. 
spending is for interest in our national debt. 
Such a high percentage of “fixed spending” 
can and must be reduced. To help bring it 
under control, we must reduce unnecessary 
foreign aid and oppose attempts to raise 
the national debt ceiling. Furthermore, our 
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NATO allies must share more of our com- 
mon defense burden. 

There is an increasing awareness of the 
pressures facing small business. A growing 
consensus is forming in Congress for some 
of the actions outlined here. The White 
House Conference on Small Business and 
NSB have made many productive recom- 
mendations, ideas we are happy to have, 
because they are the first step toward solu- 
tion of problems. 


RECESSION Has ARRIVED, SURVEY INDICATES; 
SOME FORESEE “DISASTER” 
INDEX SHOWS LOSS OF CONFIDENCE IN PROJECTED 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


The National Small Business Association 
(NSB) Index of the Small Business Outlook 
has been warning of an approaching reces- 
sion since January. Now, the monthly survey 
shows alarming signs that “bad times” have 
definitely arrived. The NSB Index of the 
Small Business Outlook plunged to 43 for 
May, a ten-point decrease since April, in- 
dicating a loss of confidence in projected 
business activity. 

“business is dead” 
“help is needed” “I'm going out of 
business.” These are some of the grim com- 
ments by NSB members who responded to 
the monthly association survey. 

Several NSB respondents used the word 
“disaster” to cover their opinion of business 
conditions. Many blame their difficulties on 
the government's anti-inflation program. 
“High interest rates are killing us,” said an 
Illinois member. 

The NSB Index peaked at 64 in May 1979. 
The 21-point drop to the May 1980 figure of 
45 is reflected in the reports of 65 per cent 
of the survey respondents, who say business 
is now worse than a year ago. Only 29 per 
cent say “better” and six per cent say “no 
change.” 

There were 45 per cent who predicted sales 
increases in May, but 57 per cent expect 
net earnings after taxes to decrease during 
the month. 

Employment is sliding downward. Forty 
per cent believe there will be a decrease in 
employment during May, while only 13 per 
cent foresee increases. 

Incoming orders to manufacturers and re- 
tailers will be less in May, according to 62 
per cent of the NSB members polled, (com- 
pared with 29 percent last month). Only 27 
per cent said orders will increase. 

Thus, the nation’s best leading indicator, 
small business says we are experiencing poor 
economic conditions even “disaster.” 

The NSB survey is primarily concerned 
with shcrt-term projections. It is based on 
the percentage of survey respondents in- 
dicating an “increase” or “decrease” in dollar 
volume of sales and net earnings after taxes. 
Ten othe: indicators are registered. 

Every part of America and every Standard 
Industrial Classification are represented in 
NSB's Economic Survey. 


REMOTE SENSING—ITS POTENTIAL 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, last 
month, the Society of Exploration of 
Geophysicists held their Sixth Annual 
Pecora Symposium and Exploration in 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. The theme of the 
program was the integration of remote 
sensing into the exploration process. The 
program included a number of interest- 
ing papers on how to avply remote sens- 
ing methods, in combination with other 
more conventional methods, to manage 
our natural resources. 

I have long taken a special interest in 
land remote sensing activities. The Earth 
resources observation system (EROS) lo- 
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cated near Sioux Falls, S. Dak., was es- 
tablished in 1972 as a receiver and ar- 
chivist of satellite pictures of the Earth. 
With the help of over 400 highly skilled 
EROS produces simulated 
and maps of the 


employees, 
aerial photographs 
Earth’s surface. 

EROS Data Center has proven its abil- 
ity in assessing rangeland potential, 
mapping snowfall in the watersheds, and 
surveying agricultural developments. 
EROS is an excellent example of ad- 
vanced achievements in modern tech- 
nology which will contribute to the de- 
velopment of our natural resources. 

The highlight of the Pecora Sympo- 
sium and Exploration was the keynote 
luncheon speech given by our distin- 
guished colleague from New Mexico, Sen- 
ator SCHMITT. Senator SCHMITT, who has 
an impressive scientific background, has 
long had an active role in the effective 
use of our space satellite system pro- 
grams. The speech is entitled “The Poli- 
tics of Remote Sensing,” and is extremely 
enlightening on this subject. 

Mr. President, for the benefit of those 
Senators who wish to further acquaint 
themselves with this subject, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this fine speech be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
THE Po.rrics OF REMOTE SENSING 
(By Senator Harrison SCHMITT) 

This nation is facing some of its toughest 
tests as it moves through the beginning 
decade of its third century. Not the least of 
these tests will be the “Technology” test. 

Will we develop the institutional founda- 
tions, the national will, and the political ma- 
turity to use technology to survive as a na- 
tion, or will we give up: throw it in on the 
greatest human experiment of all time? I’m 
an optimist about the answer, although you 
could question my sanity for being so. The 
lack of technological perspective in govern- 
ment policy is massive in its proportions. 

Throughout its history, science and tech- 
nology have provided the United States with 
its most significant new national policy op- 
tions. That the overwhelming majority of the 
American people believe this to be true and 
will be true in the future has been shown 
by survey after survey. 

Look at a few of the more obvious ex- 
amples from the past: 

The transcontinental railroad opened up a 
continent and preserved the destiny of a new 
nation. 

The automation of manufacturing laid the 
foundation for our early economy and the 
defense of freedom in two world wars. 

The on-going agricultural revolution not 
only has fed our people and spurred their 
economic growth, but has fed much of the 
world. 

The science and technology of mineral, oil 
and gas exploration provided the base for 
our modern national growth. 

The construction of the Panama Canal 
established the U.S. as the dominant mari- 
time and trading nation of the world as well 
as created new technology for our industry. 

The harnessing of nuclear energy, although 
incomplete, ended a war, prevented other 
wars, and could provide inexhaustible energy 
8 mankind if we are wise enough to handle 

The electronics revolution has drawn the 
people of the world together with a poten- 
tial for good unmatched in history. 

The vast base of technology from our space 
endeavors supplies a continuous stream of 
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new services in an infinite number of areas. 
These include not only remote sensing of our 
environment and its resources, but health 
care, communications, computers, energy effi- 
ciency, and consumer products, to name only 
& few. 

There are many more examples which, on 
close examination, show that critical new 
policy options were created by science and 
technology for expansion, growth and pro- 
tection of the nation and the vast improve- 
ment of the well-being of its citizens. 

True, through ignorance or neglect there 
have been adverse consequences from these 
new technologies, but the total benefits far 
outweigh the costs. Few Americans would 
advocate turning back the clock; however, 
as we move even more aggressively into the 
future, we must learn from the mistakes in 
judgment in the past. 

Remote sensing, as a major component 
of the information age that is on the horizon, 
is one of the, as yet untapped, technologi- 
cal resources for the making of new policy. 
The political immaturity with which our 
governmental institutions deal with this vast 
policy resource is enough to frost a chili 
pepper. 

For example, information systems technol- 
ogy, in the broadest sense, makes it possible 
to rationally imagine the gradual elimina- 
tion of hunger, disease, poverty and ignor- 
ance in the underdeveloped portions of the 
world. These four horsemen of disaster are 
rushing down on mankind and freedom at 
unparalleled speeds. 

However, for the first time in human his- 
tory, we can consider technically realistic 
means of stopping their onslaught and using 
that capability as the foundation of our 
foreign policy toward the underdeveloped 
nations of the world. 

The foundations for this new foreign pol- 
icy He in the gathering, analysts, distribu- 
tion and use of information. There is no 
present indication that our institutions and 
their leaders have any conception of what 
that statement means, 

The collection and distribution of infor- 
mation on a worldwide basis via satellite has 
provided a distinct change in the course of 
human history. The most graphic demon- 
stration of this change came when, on 
Christmas eve, 1968, hundreds of millions 
of human beings throughout the world, 
simultaneously had a new thought about a 
familiar object in the night sky—the Moon. 

The men of Apollo 8 were there, and the 
Moon would never be the same for anyone. 
Now, we realize that the world will never be 
the same: that there are solutions to those 
age-old problems of the human condition on 
Earth. There are solutions if we are wise 
enough to reach out and grasp them. 

Through information technologies, we can 
and should create programs aimed at perma- 
nent, eventually self-financing, services for 
worldwide communications, weather and 
ocean forecasting, earth resources discovery 
or monitoring, societal services like educa- 
tion, and prediction of natural events of 
disastrous human consequences or broad 
scale economic impact. 

Through technology and know-how we can 
and should help underdeveloped nations 
create agricultural, health, resource and edu- 
cational systems that permit their entry 
into the 20th Century. 

In spite of the potential of remote sensing, 
the administration has advocated the poli- 
cies of bluster and delay in its development 
and broad scale use. The Congress, as is usual 
in technological matters, has followed this 
vacuous lead. 

I can recall few examples of hearings 
where a technology has received more praise 
and less support than those on remote sens- 
ing. But then maybe I forget other hearings 
on earthquake prediction, medical research. 
space shuttle, energy alternatives, climate 
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forecasting, communications technology, and 
the like. The list of intentionally missed 
opportunities is endless. 

During the last days of the 95th Congress, 
and then again in the current 96th Congress, 
I introduced a national aeronautics and 
space policy act. As proposed implementing 
legislation for that act, I also introduced 
an earth resources information satellite 
corporation act. 

If it were enacted into law, this second 
bill, the “earthsat bill”, would provide the 
statutory basis for the creation of a commer- 
cial operational service, modeled after COM 
SAT, for the gathering and dissemination of 
Earth resources information for both domes- 
tic and foreign markets. 

We have done nothing but go backward 
since the introduction of this legislation. 
One has to wonder if the introduction of 
these bills was to blame. I hope not. In fact, 
I am confirmed in my belief in the “earth- 
sat” approach by the stumbling move by the 
Carter Administration to give NOAA interim 
responsibility to develop an operational Earth 
resources system and its subsequent budget 
decisions that clearly make it impossible for 
NOAA or any Government agency to succeed, 
much less compete with more aggressive for- 
eign interests. 

I am now cynical enough about the Carter 
Administration to believe that this reor- 
ganization was to create the illusion of policy 
without having to do anything substantive. 

But before I sink into a fit of depression 
over what might be, but now is not, let me 
review the basic foundations upon which 
the politics of remote sensing rest. 

The terms “Earth resources information” 
and “remote sensing” are gradually becoming 
a part of our everyday vocabulary, although 
not yet exactly household phrases. 

Remote sensing as an art in science has 
been around for a long time; first and fore- 
most, in the form of man’s eyes. We are very 
far from duplicating with instruments and 
systems, the capabilities of those eyes and 
their unbelievable sophisticated data process- 
ing system we call the brain. However, we 
have learned over the past decade to vastly 
extend their reach through satellites, high- 
altitude aircraft, increased knowledge about 
the Earth and its resources, an explosion of 
technology in the sensing of the response of 
natural materials to electromagnetic radia- 
tion, and an unbelievable expansion of data 
processing techniques. 

These technologies have all contributed to 
making visible and useful that which was 
previously hidden and wasted. 

It is this extension of our ability to use 
our eyes and brain to observe, integrate, syn- 
thesize, interpret and apply which we have 
come to know as remote sensing. 

The broad scale use of the unique view 
of earth offered by satellites began in the 
1960’s with the development of telecommu- 
nications and weather satellite systems. The 
obvious success of these efforts, culminat- 
ing in comsat, intelsat, and the world weath- 
er watch, was based on the long-estab- 
lished need for global communications and 
weather information. In addition, there was 
in existence a long-established institutional 
base to use telecommunications and weather 
information. 

The need for modern earth resources in- 
formation and the institutional base to 
serve those needs has developed slowly in 
spite of the obvious potential of such in- 
formation. Unlike telecommunications and 
weather data, remotely gathered earth re- 
sources information was not in general use 
prior to the space age since it was not 
available except in the form of standard 
aerial photography. 

With the existence and ever-broader po- 
tential of information from the landsat and 
seasat systems, and the increased under- 
Standing of the techniques and value of 
data from such systems, most people agree 
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that the time has come to develop an oper- 
ational earth resources information service. 

Commercial and governmental applica- 
tions for the information from an opera- 
tional system have been well demonstrated 
and reviewed at this meeting. In particu- 
lar, the following major areas for the utili- 
zation of remote sensing capabilities can be 
cited: 

Improved agricultural information and 
production based on the identification and 
repetitive monitoring of crop yields, dam- 
age, and infestation. 

Improved rangeland management and 
production based on repetitive evaluation of 
vegetation, soil, water, and livestock char- 
acteristics. 

Improved forest products production based 
on identification of types and suitability of 
trees and on repetitive monitoring of change 
due to natural and human effect. 

Improved water resources management 
through direct and repetitive measurement 
and evaluation of surface water, and by geo- 
logical evaluation of soil and subsurface fea- 
tures of hydrological significance. 

Improved targeting of favorable localities 
for mineral and energy exploration and for 
expanded production based on more rapidly 
available and higher quality geologic maps, 
and on the sensing of various chemical ele- 
ments due to their influence on vegetation. 
mineral, soil, textural, or thermal character- 
istics. 

Improved repetitive identification of ad- 
verse changes in urban and rural situations 
due to human habitation. 

Improved monitoring of natural or artifi- 
cial environmental changes based on repeti- 
tive evaluation using a wide variety of 
techniques. 

Improved identification evaluation and 
monitoring of marine and coastal resources. 

This foundation, plus the broad policy 
benefits, have convinced me of the viability 
of a commercially-based operational system 
for the gathering, pre-processing and mar- 
keting of remotely gathered earth resources 
information. 

Well-established operational programs 
exist in telecommunications and weather- 
forecasting. The presently operational en- 
tities of these programs are, respectively, 
in the comsat/intelsat and NOAA/world 
weather watch organizations. 

These two types of activity illustrate sev- 
eral of the organizational and management 
options available in the development of an 
operational earth resources information sys- 
tem. Yet, the United States has not mean- 
ingfully come to grips with how it will reap 
the economic and political advantages of this 
technology it introduced to the world. 

As with telecommunications, the potential 
advantages in the use of carth resources in- 
formation lie in hoth the commercial and 
public sectors. This fact indicates to me that 
the operational management of an earth re- 
sources information system should be or- 
ganized as an investor-owned, regulated 
corporation, modeled after the successful ex- 
perience with comsat in the telecommunica- 
tions field. 

Unfortunately, the politics of remote sens- 
ing in the United States have not come of 
age. It appears we are doomed, if present 
trends are allowed to continue, doomed to 
stumble along in costly bureaucratic reorga- 
nization, one tape recorder away from having 
nothing to reorganize for, while other na- 
tions steal the technological march. 

While other nations move forward, we in 
Washington debate whether industry is suf- 
ficiently committed. While we debate, indus- 
try waits instead of moving forward anyway. 
While landsat. goes belly-up, we debate the 
value of NOSS to the Defense Department, 
the value of thematic mapping, and the 
value of stereo. 
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We have suffered policy paralysis brought 
on by ignorance or, worse, by calculated in- 
decision in fear of both free enterprise and 
technology. The rapid cure for this paralysis 
exists, but the medicine of constructive ac- 
tion is too strong for the advocates of the 
decline of our national fortunes. 

It is up to to you, in Government and out, 
individual companies and in geosat, indi- 
vidually and together, to work in the politi- 
cal system to force this medicine on our 
collective leadership. 

I hope that you will help me, help your- 
selves, convince this great country that its 
golden age is ahead and that information 
technology is part of that age. Get involved. 
Stay involved. 


OUR AILING ECONOMY 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the one 
statement that you will not get any ar- 
guments on in the United States today 
is that something has to be done about 
our ailing economy. Rarely does a week 
go by when we are not shaken by an- 
other economic indicator gone wild. In 
the last month, we have had to face 
squarely, for the first time, the prospect 
of 20 percent inflation and 20 percent 
interest rates. 

Our economic problems have many 
causes. There are not, nor will there be, 
any easy answers to them. It is tempting 
to throw up our hands in frustration and 
predict that we have lost our direction 
and drive, that we have reached our peak 
and had better brace ourselves for a long 
and painful decline. 

I am not so pessimistic. Steven Muller, 
the distinguished president of the Johns 
Hopkins University, has a different 
theory. He thinks that the United States 
is on the threshold of maturity, not se- 
nility. After years of unlimited, almost 
unconscious, growth in both government 
and the private sector, we are gangly and 
awkward, and we must adjust to these 
new dimensions. 

Adapting to these changes is the task 
that faces our Nation. Business, because 
of its instinct for survival, has begun to 
discover ways to cope with the changes. 
The Government, effectively without 
competition, has been slower to recog- 
nize the need to conform to these new 
standards. 

Limited growth is the issue that we 
must focus on as we consider the fiscal 
year 1981 budget. A general agreement 
has been reached that we must balance 
the fiscal year 1981 budget. The Senate 
Budget Committee has offered its budget 
recommendation, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 86, for a balanced budget. 
This mark sets outlays and revenues at 
$612.9 billion, with no surplus or deficit. 

While many of us do not agree with 
the figures that the Budget Committee 
has recommended, I recognize that they 
have made many difficult decisions and 
commend them on their initiative. They 
have given us a framework within which 
to begin our debate, and they have made 
one point clear: that a balanced budget 
will entail spending cuts. It will require 
tightened belts for everyone, and the 
elimination of programs for a few. Our 
challenge is to target Federal spending 
to the most critical areas and to end 
shortsighted, inefficient programs. 
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We must reexamine our spending pri- 
orities and the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in our changing society. Our 
job is not to support the individual 
members of society—we do not have the 
means, nor should we have the inclina- 
tion, to do so. The Government’s role is 
to lead our society as a whole, promoting 
a strong country which in turn will allow 
the American people to help themselves. 
A thriving private sector will have low 
unemployment, high productivity. 

Our country needs leadership that will 
so challenge the people that they will 
make the demands, the sacrifices, and 
the changes that will revitalize our Na- 
tion. It is our job to encourage Ameri- 
cans to do their job—to save and invest 
so business can modernize and expand; 
to explore new domestic and interna- 
tional markets; to develop new technol- 
ogy, and to conserve energy. Programs 
that will promote these goals—that will 
foster an economic climate in which 
American private enterprise, and thus 
all Americans, can thrive—must be 
stressed. 

At the same time, we must emphasize 
programs that invest in the future of our 
society, ones that educate the young, 
protect our environment, and promote 
and protect the human rights of all our 
people. 

It is not an easy task that lies before 
us. But, it is one that we, as the servants 
of the United States, must tackle with a 
clear knowledge of our goals for the 
coming decade. 


TAX REVOLT HALL OF FAME 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, some day 
soon, when the American taxpayers re- 
gain operational control of their Gov- 
ernment, a new museum will be erected 
down on the Mall, among all the other 
Smithsonian buildings. It will be the Tax 
Revolt Hall of Fame, and the first hero 
to be enshrined therein will be Paul 
Craig Roberts, one of the straight-think- 
ing bold believers who launched our con- 
temporary tax revolt. 

My definition of revolution is Dr. Rob- 
erts and a typewriter. Through the sheer 
force of his ideas and argumentation, he 
has taught many of us—not many 
enough, sad to say—to see what has 
been right there before our eyes all 
along. He has insisted, against the cruel 
orthodoxy that dominates the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
that America’s economic future can be 
prosperity and growth, not retraction 
and self-denial. 

The economists call Dr. Robert's ideas 
supply side theory. I call it common- 
sense. It has been the basis for some of 
the most important legislative initiatives 
in the last two Congresses. It under- 
lies the groundswell of sentiment in fa- 
vor of tax-rate reduction. It is, in these 
times of grim economic statistics and 
puny economic programs, our last, best 
hope to get America back on the track 
— back on the high road to its des- 

But this is not a speech about tax cuts. 
It is both a tribute and a welcome. For 
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while giving Craig his due, I am pleased 
to announce that he is returning to 
Washington from his recent post as as- 
sociate editor and columnist of the Wall 
Street Journal. He has been appointed 
senior fellow in political economy at the 
Georgetown University Center for Stra- 
tegic and International Studies, where 
he joins the company of other senior- 
scholars who include Henry Kissinger 
and James Schlesinger. 

It is good to have Craig return to the 
scene of the crimes. The crimes, that is, 
of escalating taxes, hideous inflation, 
rigged Federal budgets, and worsening 
unemployment: the entire litany of woe 
that has resulted from perverse misman- 
agement of our economy. 

It will be even better to have his 
counsel and leadership in our future ef- 
forts to set things straight: To remove 
the burden of Big Brother from the 
backs of the American workers, to keep 
the greedy hand of Government out of 
the purses of housewives and the pock- 
etbooks of retirees. 

I will not speculate as to the further 
future. But just as I am confident of the 
good sense of the American people, just 
as I am convinced of the merits of their 
tax revolt, so too am I certain that the 
November elections, and decisions made 
subsequent thereunto, will bring Dr. 
Roberts the sweetest triumph—what 
John Greenleaf Whittier called “the safe 
appeal of Truth to Time.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, and 
take considerable pride in sharing with 
my colleagues the press release from the 
Georgetown University Center, an- 
nouncing Dr. Roberts’ appointment. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

WALL STREET JOURNAL EDITOR JOINS C818 

WASHINGTON.—Dr. Paul Craig Roberts, As- 
sociate Editor of the editorial page and col- 
umnist of the Wall Street Journal, has been 
appointed Senior Fellow in Political Econ- 
omy at the Georgetown University Center 
for Strategic and International Studies ef- 
fective June 1, according to CSIS Chairman 
Dr. David M. Abshire. 

Dr. Roberts brings to his new Center post 
& broad experience in national politics and 
international economics. Prior to joining 
the Wall Street Journal, Dr. Roberts served 
as Chief Economist with the Minority Staff 
of the House Committee on the Budget and 
as Economic Counsel to Congressman Jack 
Kemp. He also served as a staff associate 
with the Defense Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations. In the 
Senate, he acted as Economic Counsel to 
Senator Orrin Hatch. Dr. Roberts helped 
manage the tax cut movement in the Con- 
gress during 1975-78 and drafted the origi- 
nal version of what became known as the 
Kemp-Roth bill. 

Dr. Roberts will also serve as a contribut- 
ing editor of Harpers Magazine. He has had 
a number of academic appointments includ- 
ing the Hoover Institution at Stanford Uni- 
versity, the Department of Economics at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Tulane Uni- 
versity, the University of New Mexico, and 
George Mason University. He is the author 
of two books and has been published widely 
in a number of professional and popular 
journals. Dr. Roberts holds an undergradu- 
ate degree from the Georgia Institute of 
Technology and has studied at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, and Merton 
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College, Oxford, as well as the University 
of Virginia from which he holds a Ph.D. in 
Economics. 

Dr. Abshire, in announcing the appoint- 
ment, said: “Dr. Roberts brings to the Cen- 
ter a unique combination of strong eco- 
nomic scholarship, practical legislative ex- 
perience, and an established record of com- 
munications outreach. With the continuing 
distress in the domestic and international 
economic picture, his presence at CSIS will 
substantially strengthen the Center's con- 
tribution in that key policy area. He was 
instrumental in causing-a shift in the focus 
of economic policy towards the supply site 
of the economy, and hence will bring new 
insights to our work.” 


CONGRESSMAN’S 1943 PREDICTION 
CAME TRUE 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, we 
all know the tremendous problem facing 
the United States in being so dependent 
on foreign sources for our oil. There is 
today in the Washington Post an article 
written by one of our colleagues who is 
at the forefront now of the crisis with 
which we are confronted, and who has 
been a veritable voice crying in the wil- 
derness for many years relating to the 
problem confronting this country today, 
having foreseen these difficulties ap- 
proaching many years ago. 

This article to which I refer alludes 
to a speech by our distinguished col- 
league, the senior Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. JENNINGS RANDOLPH). I 
would like to quote from just one por- 
tion of that address: 

In the future we will not be able to de- 
pend on the importation of oil from any 
foreign country, even though it may appear 
to be a very friendly one now.. for then 
& major portion of our economy could be 
subjected to the whims and control of out- 
side powers. Unless we have our own sources 
of gasoline and oil, in time of peace we 
might be forced to pay exorbitant prices. 
And, if supplies are cut off in time of war, 
our entire military machine would be help- 
less. 


Mr. President, that speech was made 
by Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH in the 
year 1943, 37 years ago, when he was a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Star of 
Wednesday, May 7, 1980, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Star, May 7, 1980] 
CONGRESSMAN'S 1943 PREDICTION CAME TRUE 
(By Lance Gay) 

(In the future we will not be able to de- 
pend on the importation of oil from any 
foreign country, even though it may appear 
to be a very friendly one now.. for then 
a major portion of our economy could be 
subjected to the whims and control of out- 
side powers. Unless we have our own sources 
of gasoline and oll, in time of peace we might 
be forced to pay exorbitant prices. And, if 
supplies are cut off in time of war, our entire 
military machine would be helpless.) 

The speaker was then-Rep. Jennings Ran- 
dolph, D-W. Va. 

The date of the speech: 1943. 

In a career that has spanned the last half- 
century, no one has been more of an advo- 
cate of coal than Randolph—the last serving 
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member of Congress who was sworn in with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1933. 

Randolph says he’s not gloating and gleeful 
that what he said in 1943 has come true. He 
said he's worried about the state of affairs 
in which the United States now finds itself. 

“Now at long last, we realize what the 
situation is when the nation's annual payout 
is over $90 billion for foreign oil,” he said. 
“But it's not the balance of payments situa- 
tion alone. That just points to the tragedy. 
The tragedy is the price we pay is the price 
they tell us, and the amounts they receive 
are the amounts they tell us.” 

During World War II, West Virginia was 
the dominant coal-producing state in the 
nation, and Randolph was interested in 
pushing the home-state product in Wash- 
ington. 

So it was that in 1943 Randolph emerged 
as the admittedly enthusiastic prime House 
sponsor of legislation that set up demonstra- 
tion plants using German technology to 
prove that coal could be turned into gasoline. 

With German U-boats spotted off the coast 
of New England, Randolph said he wanted to 
dramatize the need to develop domestic al- 
ternative gasoline supplies in case foreign 
petroleum supplies were cut off and in addi- 
tion for use in the post-war aviation in- 
dustry. 

“A dark cloud on the horizon of vastly in- 
creased air transportation is the recent de- 
cline in the rate of discovery of new petro- 
leum pools,” he wrote in an article published 
by Aero Digest in 1944. 

And so it was that Randolph took part “in 
the first, and as far as I have been able to 
find out, the only aircraft flight in which 
passengers have flown in the United States 
using synthetic fuel.” 

Using 40 gallons of gasoline converted from 
coal at the Bureau of Mines demonstration 
plant and with a friend at the controls, Ran- 
dolph flew 175 miles from town, 
W. Va., to Washington's National Airport in 
November 1943. 

“I don’t think it was a gimmick,” Ran- 
dolph recalled. “It certainly was not a 
dramatic event. . But I did think it might 
be a catalyst for the development of coal into 
gasoline, and it proved that we could do it.” 

The flight of the “first coal-gasoline plane” 
was accorded three paragraphs in the editions 
of the Evening Star that day. The project 
gradually petered away with the end of the 
war and the disappearance of the U-boats 
from the coastline. 

“It just sort of went away,” said Randolph. 

So did Randolph, turned out of office in 
1946 with the post-war Republican landslide. 

But since he returned to Capitol Hill as 
a senator in 1958, Randolph resumed with 
a vengeance his efforts to boost coal produc- 
tion and utilize the various possibilities for 
coal, partly in an effort to dig the coal in- 
dustry out of its deep post-war depression 
and bring jobs back to Appalachia. 

Without a domestic fuels and energy policy, 
he said that year, “each year of delay brings 
us closer to disaster.” 

But his coal boosterism—more often than 
not couched in the politically smooth argot 
used on the Senate floor—was largely dis- 
missed on Capitol Hill and in the White 
House. His letters on the issue to President 
Richard Nixon in 1968 were side-tracked by 
the domestic counsel’s office. In 1970 Nixon 
refused to endorse Randolph’s idea of creat- 
ing a national energy commission. 

Today at age 78 and West Virginia's senior 
senator, Randolph says it’s “a tragic irony” 
that the United States has not turned faster 
to coal. 

Now, in what is probably his last term 
in office, Randolph said that Americans have 
awakened to the realization that com- 
placency over energy for the future has 
bartered away the country’s independence 
and security. 

“We did wait, we floundered, yes,” he said. 
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“But all I want is to see something done 
that’s imperative be done. . Coal is 
fraught with problems, I admit and, yes, 
I'm dissatisfied that we haven't done it 
sooner. But there are some areas that it can 
be done and done now, and we can do it. 

“World events have moved in on us, de- 
scended upon us. But I have no doubt now 
there is a commitment to using coal, syn- 
fuels, oil shales, forestry. I believe now, in 
this year of 1980, the framework is being 
put in place of an energy strategy that repre- 
sents a commitment to this country.” 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I would 
like to add a footnote to the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky in 
speaking on behalf of our distinguished 
colleague, Mr. RANDOLPH. Indeed, I would 
like to say he has been an inspiration 
to the freshman class of the Senate, and 
his vigor and patience today are every 
bit as good as they were years ago. 


MINUTEMAN OF THE YEAR AWARD 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, last 
month, my distinguished senior col- 
league, Senator Harry F. BYRD, JR. 
delivered a speech to the Department 
of Virginia Reserve Officers Association. 
In that address, Senator Byrp pointed 
to the many troubles our Nation has 
encountered in recent years as a result 
of the many flawed policies of the Car- 
ter administration. In fact, he stated 
that in his view, the United States cur- 
rently had no foreign policy, but in- 
stead had “. .. vacillation and weak- 
ness, twists and turns; courting adver- 
saries and discounting friends; speak- 
ing boldly then capitulating.“ 

In his speech, Senator Byrn pointed 
not only to the problems we face but to 
potential solutions. He listed five im- 
portant steps on the road to restoring 
America’s strength and confidence and 
its prestige. The first was to strengthen 
and revitalize our Armed Forces and the 
last was to strengthen our economy. 

I believe Senator Bynp's thoughts are 
worthy of consideration by every Mem- 
ber of the Senate and, for that purpose, 
I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of Senator Byrp’s speech be printed 
in the Recorp at this time. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MINUTEMAN OF THE YEAR AWARD 

The number one problem, as I see it, facing 
the Armed Services, both in the reserve com- 
ponents and active forces, is manpower. I 
was, therefore, very encouraged to learn that 
the Virginia Reserve Officers Association has 
taken a lead in facing that issue by adoption 
of a very explicit military manpower resolu- 
tion at its conference in Norfolk on January 
26 of this year. 

I received a copy of the resolution soon 
after it was adopted by the ROA National 
Council in Washington on George Washing- 
ton's Birthday, February 22. 

That date was highly appropriate. The 
great military genius of General Washington 
was not so much his ability to win battles but 
rather his ability to inspire and hold together 
an Army under difficult circumstances. We 
need a similar brand of leadership today. 

The thesis of the ROA resolution is, as you 
know, three fold. First, it proposes a recon- 
stitution of the selective service machinery; 
second, it suggests revision of existing selec- 
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tive service legislation; and finally, it rec- 
ommends a study and eventual adoption of 
national service. 

As a member of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Manpower and Personnel, I have been re- 
quired to study in detail the manpower and 
personnel problems of the three Services. 
Some time ago, I became convinced that, at 
a minimum, we should return to selective 
service registration. 

More than a year ago, I introduced a bill 
to require the reinstitution of selective serv- 
ice registration. My bill was approved by the 
Committee on Armed Services but has not 
become law. Nevertheless, the President has 
adopted at least part of the plan I then rec- 
ommended. 

However, the President included in his rec- 
ommendation a proposal that young women 
as well as men be required to register. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Manpower 
and Personnel defeated the President’s pro- 
posal for the registration of women by a yote 
of 5 to 2. In my judgment, that part of the 
President's plan which involved women is, as 
a practical matter, dead. 

Even the President agrees that women have 
no role in combat, and since the main pur- 
pose of selective service is to obtain ade- 
quate manpower for combat, there is no log- 
ical reason to cause young women to register 
for possible conscription. 

And at this stage there should be no doubt 
that manpower and personnel problems have 
indeed reached a crisis level. 

I recently asked the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force to provide data 
on first-term enlistments and on the enlist- 
ment bonus program. 

The information I subsequently received 
discloses some interesting and perhaps un- 
expected facts. 

Of 100 individuals enlisting in the Army 
this year, 29 are not expected to complete 
the first two years of service. Many others 
are expected to leave service after two years 
but before completion of a full term of en- 
listment. Based on data from the most re- 
cent eligible year group of first-term enlistees 
only 17 of 100 will reenlist. 

The Navy loses 24 enlistees of every 100 in 
the first two years of service, and in the Ma- 
rines, 28 are gone before the expiration of 
the same initial time period. Reenlistment 
rates in the Navy and the Marine Corps are 
also poor. Only 11 percent of Marine first- 
termers reenlist and 22 percent of Navy 
first-termers elect another tour. 

In the Air Force, the situation is not much 
better. 21 airmen out of a 100 are out be- 
fore the end of the first two years of serv- 
ice. Only 22 airmen out of 100 decide on a 
second tour. 

These statistics are more than disturbing. 
They are evidence that discipline and morale 
in the all-volunteer force do not equate with 
discipline and morale in the military before 
the all-volunteer concept was adopted. 

The statistics also suggest that the re- 
cruiting process is not producing adequate 
numbers of individuals suited for military 
service. 

Finally, the high losses of first-term en- 
listees cause an enormous loss of defense 
funds and force unnecessary reductions in 
the invesment of defense dollars in badly 
needed weapons and materiel. 

Since the adoption of the all-volunteer 
force concept, personnel cost, as a proportion 
of defense cost, has grown steadily and has 
steadily eaten away at the muscle of our 
not-so-well armed forces. 

Corrective actions have been attempted. 
The enlistment bonus program is a prime 
example. 

If the payment of enlistment bonuses made 
a significant contribution to maintaining 
manning levels in the military forces, then 
perhaps bonus costs could be justified. The 
facts indicate otherwise. : 
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Of every 100 enlistees in the Army who 
have been paid enlistment bonuses only 15 
reenlist, compared with 14 for all first-term 
enlistees. The attrition rate of first-term 
bonus recipients in only slightly better than 
the rate of attrition among enlistees who 
are not paid a bonus. 

The same basic patterns hold true in the 
Air Force, Navy, and Marine Corps. 

Enlistment bonuses were authorized ini- 
tially for three categories in the three 
Services. 

The bonus program has mushroomed in ex- 
pense and scope far beyond what was origi- 
nally intended and far beyond the basis on 
which the program was first accepted by 
Congress. 

I must say finally that Reserve com- 
ponents, although they too have substantial 
problems, are in relative terms a distinct 
asset to the Armed Services. Reserve com- 
ponents provide a readily deployable mobil- 
ization force of critical value and of relative- 
ly low cost. 

I am concerned, however, that Reserve 
components are often slighted by the Depart- 
ment of Defense in the annual budget sub- 
mission of that Department. 

As many of you know, Reserve compo- 
nents now possess less than 70 percent of the 
basic equipment authorized to Reserve units 
by Tables of Organization and Equipment. 
The shortfall exceeds some $3 billion dollars 
in authorized but not supplied weapons, 
vehicles, aircraft, and other materiel. 

Inasmuch as Reserve components are fully 
expected to fulfill wartime missions upon 
mobilization, Reserve component units 
should be fully supported by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and should not be left more 
or less to fend for themselves. 

I need not explain to those assembled to- 
night that the primary peacetime mission 
of the Reserve is preparedness for war. No 
other purpose can justify the expense of Re- 
serve forces to taxpayers nor the many hours 
of devoted service, often itself uncompen- 
sated, which reservists give to their units. 

I have always encouraged civilian em- 
ployers to give their full support to the 
National Guard and Reserves. As an em- 
ployer, I have had and now have several 
members of my own staff who are active in 
Reserve units. 

So I congratulate all of you for the work 
you are involved in and for the good service 
you and other reservists have rendered to 
the United States. 

I encourage your continued efforts. 

While it is always important to maintain 
our military manpower and our reserve force 
in a high state of readiness, it is especially 
important today. 

Indeed, our entire defense structure must 
be brought to a position of real strength. 

For it is increasingly clear that the So- 
viet Union is stepping up the pace of its 
aggression around the world. 

During the 1970's, Russia embarked on 
the most massive military buildup in the 
history of the world— both strategic and 
conventional. No longer does the United 
States have nuclear superiority, and our con- 
trol of the seas is threatened. 

Our position as the leader of the Free 
World has steadily eroded. The seizure of 
the American Embassy in Iran and the hold- 
ing of 50 Americans as hostages are the cul- 
mination of this trend. 

Nation after nation has found that we 
are so anxious to please the world that ter- 
rorists and fanatics, many of them commu- 
nist-inspired and equipped with Russian 
arms, can abuse our representatives without 
fear of reprisal. 

In my judgment, the United States does 
not have a foreign policy. 

Dr. Brzezinski, the President’s National 
Security Advisor, takes one view as to how 
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to respond to world events. The Secretary of 
State, Mr. Vance, usually takes a different 
view. 

The President agrees with both. 

Instead of a policy, we had vacillation and 
weakness, twists and turns; courting adver- 
saries and discounting friends; speaking 
boldly then capitulating. 

Last August, President Carter announced 
the presence of a Russian combat brigade in 
Cuba. Throughout September, he termed this 
unacceptable. On October 1, he capitulated— 
accepting the unacceptable. 

President Carter expressed surprise and 
dismay at the Russian invasion of Afghan- 
istan. I share his deep concern, but the 
amazement is hard for me to understand. 

Russia has always been willing to crush 
any people who, once subjected to commu- 
nist domination, later seek freedom. World 
opinion has never stopped Russian tanks. 

Russia’s aggressive designs never change. 
But the pace of Soviet expansion increases 
whenever the Kremlin perceives an opportu- 
nity. 

That is why we must change course. We 
must have a firm, resolute and steadfast 
foreign policy. We must have a policy that 
recognizes that Russia will continue to take 
advantage of any opportunity to expand her 
influence. 

We must be aware that Russia is moving 
closer and closer to the Persian Gulf through 
which flows most of the free world's oil. 

Conditions in the Middle East are de- 
teriorating because of the turmoil in Iran and 
fears created by Russia's invasion of Afghan- 
istan. My sources indicate that America’s 
traditional friends in the Persian Gulf region 
are becoming apprehensive, and accommo- 
dations with the Soviet Union are probable. 

Not only is there dread about Russian in- 
tentions, but confidence in America as a 
steadfast ally is in decline. 

Direct Russian intervention in Iran can- 
not be ruled out. The Soviets have the air- 
borne capability to capture the oil fields to 
the southwest and they have massive forces 
at Iran's northern border. 

But Russia’s historic preference is for sub- 
version rather than direct assault. Afghanis- 
tan is an exception. 

Turbulence in Iran practically invites 
Communist subversion. It seems likely that 
Tran will have, in the not too distant future, 
a government willing to do Russia’s bidding. 

If Russia takes over Iran, either directly 
or indirectly, she will be able to control the 
Persian Gulf and dictate to which countries 
and in what quantities the oil will fow. Two- 
thirds of the free world's oil imports come 
from the Gulf, including most of the supply 
for Japan and Western Europe. 

Russian dominance in the Persian Gulf 
could menace free nations around the world. 

Frankly, I do not trust the Russian leader- 
ship. In my judgment, Lenin's goal of world 
domination for communism is still the ulti- 
mate goal of the Russian leaders. 

Yet, while the Russians have pursued glo- 
bal dominance, our government has followed 
a line of accommodation and conciliation. 

President Carter canceled production of 
the neutron bomb. He successfully urged 
cancellation of the B-1 Bomber. Only 14 
months ago, he vetoed a new nuclear aircraft 
carrier, and reduced planned construction of 
other naval ships. Admiral Long, Com- 
mander-in-Chief Pacific, recently testified 
before the Senate Armed Services Committee 
that he is “uncomfortable with our ability to 
handle the Russian submarine threat”. 

Unfortunately, this Administration has 
presented to the world an image of insta- 
bility and irresolution—in the vain hope 
that the Russian leaders would depart from 
a 60-year record of world aggression. 

What this nation needs is a firm and estab- 
lished program so that our friends and 
enemies alike can anticipate a logical and 
rational reaction. We must be steadfast. 
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We get in trouble in the world when we 
are weak—or when we are perceived to be 
weak. 

I propose that we take several steps to re- 
verse the deterioration of respect for the 
United States in the eyes of the world. 

First, we must revitalize our armed forces, 
especially our manpower—active and reserve. 

Second, we should call for prompt trade 
sanctions against Russia in the United Na- 
tions. We need a total trade embargo—by the 
United Nations, if we can, by the United 
States alone if we must. 

Third, we should activate the covert activi- 
ties of the Central Intelligence Agency and 
support rather than hinder that work. It is 
foolish for a great nation to deprive itself 
of a strong and effective Intelligence Service. 

Fourth, we must insist that Japan and our 
European allies carry a larger and more equi- 
table share of the responsibility for regional 
defenses on which their continued freedom 
depends. 

And while we move to strengthen our de- 
fenses and establish a firm and consistent 
foreign policy, we must also take steps to 
insure our economic security. 

Let us recall that national security does 
not depend solely on military forces—vital 
though they are. True security requires that 
a nation have not only a strong defense, but 
also @ soundly based financial structure. 

We must put an end to the ballooning 

growth of federal spending and the long 
string of deficits which our government has 
run. 
President Carter’s budget—which appears 
about to be rubber-stamped by the Con- 
gress with only minor changes—calis for a 
spending increase of $64 billion in spending 
next year over the level approved by the Con- 
gress for the current year. 

I can think of nothing better calculated to 
insure continued high inflation than such a 
huge boost in government expenditures. 

The interest cost of the national debt in 
the new budget—just the interest—will be 
$80 billion. That means interest on the debt 
will equal more than 50 percent of the cost 
of our entire national defense structure. 

Massive government borrowing is required 
to finance the accelerated and accumulated 
deficit spending—thus pushing interest rates 
upward. 

The tremendous growth in spending in this 
new budget is not caused by defense needs. 

In fact, of the $64 billion spending increase, 
only about one-fourth will go to defense. 

The truth is that President Carter is ask- 
ing Congress for billions of dollars in new 
and expanded spending programs having no 
relation at all to defense. 

All of this is bound to weaken our econ- 
omy and our dollar—and if we continue to 
debase our currency, do we not jeovardize 
our ability to maintain a strong national de- 
tense? 

While our nation faces great problems, I 
am optimistic about the future. My optimism 
is based on my confidence in the collective 
judgment of the American people. If the 
American people become aroused—Washing- 
ton will listen to their demands, 

In my judgment, the American people are 
ahead of their leaders in perceiving the dan- 
gers to our nation through uncontrolled fed- 
eral spending and erratic foreign policy. 

The people understand that our nation 
must have a sound economy and a strong de- 
fense. 


Only the strong can be free! 


A TRIBUTE TO EDMUND MUSKIE IN 
SUPPORT OF HIS NOMINATION AS 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, as 
colleagues who have worked closely with 
President Carter’s nominee as Secretary 
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of State, we know better than does any- 
one else how fortunate the President is 
to have won the services of the very 
distinguished senior Senator from 
Maine. A moments’ refiection on his 
character and career tells you that he 
is the right choice during these difficult 
times. I personally take great comfort in 
knowing that the wisdom, insight and 
energy Senator Muskie has demonstrat- 
ed time and again in the interest of re- 
sponsible legislation in the Senate will 
now be available to our Nation’s foreign 
policy formulation and implementation. 

During my year in the Senate, there 
is no Senator I have come to respect 
more for his clear thinking, judgment, 
and courage than Senator MUSKIE. 
Senator Muskie has been an outstand- 
ing legislator in the U.S. Senate gener- 
ally—but he particularly has demon- 
strated his flair for sagacious leadership 
as chairman of the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee, and I would like to note that dur- 
ing our current deliberations on the set- 
ting of Federal budgetary priorities, we 
suffer a great loss by his absence from 
the debate. 

As chairman of the Budget Commit- 
tee, Senator Musk has shown time and 
again his ability to meet the challenges 
of reconciling competing points of 
views—all of which lay claim to consid- 
erable merit, but all of which cannot 
be accommodated simultaneously. This 
is precisely the sort of problem that the 
formulation of foreign policy repeatedly 
presents, posing the need to weigh pri- 
orities, exercise judgment with a view 
for the long term and the whole, and 
then defend that judgment in a way that 
builds consensus in the Nation, rather 
than disappointment and dissent. 

In endeavors demanding leadership, 
Senator Musxre excels. He has an in- 
stinct for the broader view and the wise 
course. He has a talent for careful de- 
liberation, informed choice, followed by 
articulate spokesmanship and purpose- 
ful implementation. In short, he has pre- 
cisely the qualities which greatly need to 
be brought to bear on U.S. foreign policy. 

With Senator Musxt as Secretary of 
State, I have hope that we will enter a 
period of opportunity in difficult times, 
rather than one of despair. No one is 
better suited to bring America’s image 
in the world to a high point of strength, 
leadership and integrity than our col- 
league, and I offer him my support and 
cooperation during his tenure. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Saunders, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
submitting a nomination, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

(The nomination received today is 
printed at the end of the Senate proceed- 
ings.) 
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MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


At 6:23 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives delivered by Mr. 
Berry, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the Speaker has signed the 
following enrolled bill: 

H.R. 126. An act to permit the Secretary of 
the Interior to accept privately donated funds 
and to expend such funds on property on the 
National Register of Historic Places. 


The enrolled bill was subsequently 
signed by the President pro tempore (Mr. 
MAGNUSON). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. CRANSTON, from the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources, with an 
amendment and an amendment to the title: 

S. 1843. A bill to provide for Federal sup- 
port and stimulation of State, local, and com- 
munity activities to prevent domestic vio- 
lence and provide immediate shelter and 
other assistance for victims of domestic 
violence, for coordination of Federal pro- 
grams and activities pertaining to domestic 
violence, and for other purposes (together 
with supplemental and minority views) 
(Rept. No. 96-685). 

By Mr, PELL, from the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, without amendment: 

S. 2517. A bill to rename certain buildings 
of the Library of Congress (Rept. No. 96-686). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 


committees were submitted: 

By Mr. CHURCH, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Edmund Sixtus Muskie, of Maine, to be 
Secretary of State. 


(The above nomination from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations was reported 
with the recommendation that it be con- 
firmed, subject to the nominee’s commit- 
ment to respond to requests to appear 
and testify before any duly constituted 
committee of the Senate.) 

By Mr. CHURCH, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Ralph Earle II, of Pennsylvania, to be Di- 
rector of the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency (together with additional 
views) (Ex. Rept. No. 96-33). 


(The above nomination from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations was reported 
with the recommendation that it be con- 
firmed, subject to the nominee’s commit- 
ment to respond to requests to appear 
and testify before any duly constituted 
committee of the Senate.) 

By Mr. PROXMIRE, from the Committee 
on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs: 

Lyle Elden Gramley, of Missouri, to be a 
Member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System (Ex. Rept. No. 96-34) . 


(The above nomination from the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs was reported with the recom- 
mendation that it be confirmed, subject 
to the nominee’s commitment to respond 
to requests to appear and testify before 
any duly constituted committee of the 
Senate.) 
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By Mr. BAYH (for Mr. KENNEDY), from the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

John S. Martin, Jr., of New York, to be U.S. 
Attorney for the Southern District of New 
York. 

Henry S. Dogin, of New York, to be Director 
of the Office of Justice Assistance, Research, 
and Statistics. 

Thomas Edward Delahanty II, of Maine, 
to be U.S. Attorney for the District of Maine. 

John W. Spurrier, of Maryland, to be U.S. 
Marshal for the District of Maryland. 

Homer F. Broome, Jr., of California, to be 
Administrator of the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration. 

John Saul Edwards, of Virginia, to be U.S. 
Attorney for the Western District of Virginia. 

James R. Laffoon, of California, to be U.S. 
Marshal for the Southern District of 
California. 

Margaret Muth Laurence, of Virginia, to be 
an Assistant Commissioner of Patents and 
Trademarks. 

Raymond L. Acosta, of Puerto Rico, to be 
U.S. Attorney for the District of Puerto Rico. 


(The above nominations from the 
Committee on the Judiciary were re- 
ported with the recommendation that 
they be confirmed, subject to the nomi- 
nees’ commitment to respond to requests 
to appear and testify before any duly 
constituted committee of the Senate.) 

By Mr. BAYH (from Mr. KENNEDY), from 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Norma Holloway Johnston, of the District 
of Columbia, to be U.S. District Judge for the 
District of Columbia. 

Odell Horton, of Tennessee, to be U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge for the Western District of 
Tennessee. 

John T. Nixon, of Tennessee, to be U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge for the Middle District of 
Tennessee. 


ORDER FOR STAR PRINT— 
AMENDMENT NO. 1724 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, on April 
30, 1980, I submitted for printing Amend- 
ment No. 1724 intended to be proposed 
by me to S. 1722. 

On page 2 of the amendment, there 
are two errors in the printing of the 
amendment. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be star printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR STAR PRINT— 
EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be a 
star print of today’s Executive Calen- 
dar—I make this request as in executive 
session—which would show the favorable 
reporting by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the nomination of Mr. MUSKIE 
to the office of Secretary of State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 
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By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 2669. A bill for the relief of Marlon Dolon 

Opelt; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. STEWART: 

S. 2670. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the studies under the National Flood In- 
surance Act of 1968 for the fiscal years 1981 
and 1982; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. STENNIS: 

S. 2671. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Josefina 
N. Sta Ana; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. DURKIN: 

S. 2672. A bill to encourage communities to 
adopt and implement community programs 
designed to achieve significant energy sav- 
ings and encourage the use of renewable en- 
ergy resources within their jurisdictions; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 
By Mr. PELL: 

S. 2673. A bill to amend the act of October 
22, 1965 (79 Stat. 1069), providing for the es- 
tablishment of the Roger Williams National 
Memorial in the city of Providence, R.I., and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. DURENBERGER: 

S. 2674. A bill for the relief of Deofil L. 
Orteza, Rosemarie Orteza, Doefil A. Orteza, 
Jr., and Joseph-Mari A. Orteza; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciarv. 

By Mr. McGOVERN (for himself and 
Mr. DOLE) : 

S. 2675. A bill to amend and extend the 
provisions of the child nutrition programs 
authorized by the National School Lunch 
Act, as amended, and the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture, Nu- 
trition, and Forestry. 

By Mr. DURENBERGER: 

S. 2676. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to encourage small busi- 
ness capital formation; to the Committee on 
Finance. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. STEWART: 


S. 2670. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the studies under the National 
Flood Insurance Act of 1968 for the fis- 
cal years 1981 and 1982; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. 


@ Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I am 
introducing a bill today to authorize ap- 
propriations for flood insurance mapping 
studies. These mapping studies are re- 
quired under the statute that created the 
Federal flood insurance program. 

As you know, the Congress has author- 
ized funds for the required mapping since 
the program was initiated. The bill I 
am introducing would provide the 
amount that will, according to the ad- 
ministration, be needed to carry out the 
studies during fiscal year 1981. 


Mr. President, flood insurance is a 
necessity in many parts of the country. 
Maps and flood prone areas are essential 
for the provision of fiood insurance. The 
bill I am introducing will enable the 
Federal Insurance Administration to se- 
cure the basic data that is required to 
operate a sound program of flood 
insurance. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the bill was 
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ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 


follows: 
S. 2670 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1376(c) of the National Flood Insurance Act 
of 1968 is amended by adding the following 
sentence: "There are also authorized to be 
appropriated for studies under this chapter 
not to exceed $61,591,000 for fiscal year 1981 
and such sum as may be necessary for fiscal 
year 1982." è 


By Mr. PELL: 

S. 2673. A bill to amend the act of 
October 22, 1965 (79 Stat. 1069) , provid- 
ing for the establishment of the Roger 
Williams National Memorial in the city 
of Providence, R.I., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

ROGER WILLIAMS NATIONAL MEMORIAL 


@ Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am intro- 
ducing legislation to amend the act of 
October 22, 1965 (79 Stat. 1069) provid- 
ing for the establishment of the Roger 
Williams National Memorial in the city 
of Providence, R.I. 

This new legislation is necessary to di- 
vide the present combined land and de- 
velopment ceiling authorizations, assign- 
ing respective costs, and to raise the de- 
velopment ceiling for the memorial by 
$1,318,000. 

The act of October 22, 1965, which I 
introduced, provided for the establish- 
ment of a national memorial to Roger 
Williams in tribute to his contributions 
to the cause of religious freedom. The 
park project was conceived and remains 
a central part of the redevelopment of 
downtown Providence, R.I. 

This legislation authorized $700,000 
for the combined purposes of land ac- 
quisition and development. The land was 
purchased from the Providence Rede- 
velopment Authority, leaving $544,000 
for development. 

Unfortunately, this park subsequently 
fell victim to funding freezes under the 
Johnson and Nixon administrations dur- 
ing the Vietnam war. Interested civic, 
historic, and preservation groups agreed 
upon a conceptual design but, alas, major 
landscaping and actual construction has 
not yet started. 

During the 15 years since this project 
was first authorized, costs have increased 
dramatically. I have been advised that 
the authorization remaining for develop- 
ment is not enough to even complete pro- 
posed landscaping. The park currently is 
several vacant, seeded city lots in the 
heart of Rhode Island’s capital city. 

This park has the potential of becom- 
ing a centerpiece of the ongoing revitali- 
zation of downtown Providence. Plans 
call for it to be a meticulously landscaped 
urban park and memorial to one of our 
great founding fathers. 


It is my hope that work on this long- 
delayed park can get up to speed and 
that the vision I had more than 15 years 
ago of a fitting tribute to Roger Williams 
can be realized in the near future.@ 


By Mr. McGOVERN (for himself 

and Mr. Dore): 
S. 2675. A bill to amend and extend 
the provisions of the child nutrition pro- 
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grams authorized by the National School 
Lunch Act, as amended, and the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 
CHILD NUTRITION AMENDMENTS OF 1980 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, today 
I join with my distinguished colleague, 
Senator Dore, the ranking Republican 
member of the Agriculture Committee’s 
Subcommittee on Nutrition, in introduc- 
ing the Child Nutrition Amendments of 
1980. 

This bill makes a number of important 
substantive improvements in the break- 
fast, lunch, summer feeding, child care, 
and WIC programs to make them more 
responsive to the needs of participants 
and to strengthen program administra- 
tion. Regrettably, the bill also cuts in ex- 
cess of $400 million, over a 10-percent cut 
from present law. 

This bill is the product of many long 
hours of deliberation among representa- 
tives of the organizations most closely as- 
sociated with the programs. Many of the 
provisions of the administration bill were 
incorporated verbatim. On new provi- 
sions the administration was consulted 
to make them more workable from an ad- 
ministrative point of view, including the 
goal we all share of reducing paperwork. 

The weeks and weeks of negotiations 
have produced, I believe, an excellent bill 
for these constraining budgetary times. 
This belief is confirmed by the list of 
groups that have endorsed the bill—the 
American School Food Service Associa- 
tion, the National Milk Producers Feder- 
ation, the National Anti-Hunger Coali- 
tion, and the Children’s Foundation. 

In describing the bill, let me turn first 
to the proposed cuts. It deeply pains me 
to be proposing cuts in the child nutri- 
tion programs. These and other Federal 
feeding programs have been hugely 
successful. Doctors from the Field 
Foundation, returning to poverty areas 
they had visited 10 years earlier found, 
“Our first and overwhelming impression 
is that there are far fewer grossly mal- 
nourished people in this country today 
than there were 10 years ago.” They at- 
tributed this success to the expansion 
of Federal feeding programs. 

Although the success of these pro- 
grams has been demonstrated, I am 
deeply committed to a balanced budget 
this year. Thus, each and every Federal 
program must be examined with 
greatest care to determine if and how 
deep cuts can be without damaging the 
basic structure of workable programs. 
My colleague and I have done this with 
the child nutrition programs. The cuts 
we have made are as deep as we believe 
can be made without hurting the basic 
structure of the program. The net sav- 
ings is just at the level the Agriculture 
Committee recommended to the Budget 
Committee for the child nutrition pro- 
grams. Our bill cuts $413 million in 
these programs. The committee recom- 
mendation was a cut of $458 million but 
offset by a $46 million increase in the 
WIC program over fiscal year 1981 
authorization. 

I have focused on the impact of the 
cuts in relation to the basic structure of 
the program, but I would like to take a 
moment to examine the effect of these 
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cuts on the food service industry. A re- 
cent study showed that 8.8 percent of 
the $114 billion in sales volume in the 
food service industry comes from pri- 
mary and secondary schools. With a mul- 
tiplier effect of $3 for every $1 spent by 
the Federal Government in the lunch 
program, $400 million in cuts would 
cause a reduction in the food service 
industry in schools of $1.8 billion to a 
level of $8.3 billion. This is not an in- 
consequential amount for the industry 
to absorb. 

The first major savings in the bill is a 
reduction in the basic reimbursement 
rate for school lunches, the so-called 
section 4 rate. Section 4 will be cut by 
2% cents for all categories of lunches— 
free, reduced-price, and paid—except in 
school districts where 75 percent or more 
of the children receive free and reduced- 
price lunches, for a savings of $94 mil- 
lion. Schools may decide to make up the 
entire difference by raising the charge 
to the paying student. Or, the school 
may decide that because of the impor- 
tance of keeping paying students in the 
program to keep the economies of scale 
and to improve the nutrition, only a por- 
tion of the reduction will be passed along 
to paying students and that the rest 
would be absorbed in other ways. But, 
recognizing that some schools do not 
have enough paying children to absorb 
the reduction even in part by the pay- 
ing child, we have provided a “safety 
net” to exempt those school districts 
with 75 percent or more needy children 
from this 2% cent cut. 

The “safety net” schools, those ex- 
empted from the 2½ cent provision, will 
nonetheless be subject to the reduction 
in reimbursement caused by making the 
update for inflation annually instead of 
semiannually, as in present law. The 
savings for annualization in section 4 
and in section 11—additional subsidy for 
free and reduced-price meals—would be 
$70 million. The combined effect of the 
annual update and the 2% cent cut will 
mean that non-safety net schools will 
receive 16.25 cents per paid lunch in- 
stead of 19.325 cents. The section 11 ad- 
ditional reimbursement for reduced- 
price lunches would be reduced from 
93.58 cents to 88.32 cents. That for the 
free lunch reimbursement would be 
reduced from $105.58 to $100.32. 

Eligibility standards and charges for 
reduced price meals are altered by our 
bill. The administration had proposed 
that the eligibility standard be lowered 
from 125 and 195 percent of poverty for 
free and reduced-price meals, respective- 
ly, to 100 and 175 percent, and that the 
hardship deduction that few families 
utilized be replaced with a standard 
deduction similar to food stamps. The 
net effect of these two proposals was to 
reduce eligibility to approximately 115 
and 185 percent of poverty. 

We were very concerned that the low- 
ering of the eligibility standard for free 
meals would cause great harm to those 
families who are most vulnerable in 
these recessionary times—those near the 
poverty level. Therefore, while adopting 
the concept of the standard deduction 
and lowering the reduced-price eligibility 
to 175 percent of poverty, we lowered the 
eligibility for free to only 115 percent, 
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thereby essentially retaining the free 
eligibility at its present level. 4 

Coupled with the changes in eligibility 
requirements in our bill is a change in 
the reimbursement rate that will have 
the effect of raising the price of reduced- 
price lunches from 10 to 20 cents. At 
present schools in a few States charge 20 
cents. But since the Federal Government 
will make up the difference between 10 
and 20 cents through the reimburse- 
ment rate, most schools have chosen the 
10-cent charge. By eliminating this extra 
reimbursement, we believe most schools 
will go to a 20-cent charge. This is not 
mandated, however, so schools could 
continue to charge 10 cents if desired. 
The combined savings of the changes in 
eligibility and increase in charge is $95 
million, according to CBO, or $113 mil- 
lion under USDA calculations. 

We chose not to go any lower than 
175 percent of poverty for the reduced 
price cutoff because of the large “notch” 
effect. Those families between 185 and 
195 percent of poverty under our pro- 
vision will be going from paying 10 cents 
to perhaps paying 65 or 75 cents. Many 
of them will find it more economical to 
“brown bag” it—or even worse—not eat 
at all. To go even lower than 175 percent 
of poverty could cause even more de- 
partures from the program, and even 
more nutritional damage, two effects we 
strongly deplore. 

Likewise, an increase in charge above 
20 cents would mean even more drop- 
outs from the program. It will be diffi- 
cult enough for families to pay twice as 
much as they paid before, without caus- 
ing them to pay even more. 

The special milk program will be 
changed as proposed by the administra- 
tion—the reimbursement for milk for 
paying students who have milk available 
in one of the other programs, will be 
capped at 5 cents, a 34% cent reduction 
from next year’s 8% cent rate. This will 
save $56 million. This proposal does not 
alter the basic structure of the special 
milk program as did proposals the Sen- 
ate has dealt with in other years and so 
is a much more acceptable program. 
With milk also remaining an important 
part of other child nutrition programs, 
I believe the dairy producers will not be 
severely hurt by the proposal. The in- 
crease in WIC funding over last year will 
help to lessen the impact of the special 
milk cut, since one-half of the WIC nu- 
trition packet is usually dairy products. 

The commodity program for the lunch 
and breakfast programs will be reduced 
modestly. Lunch commodities will be re- 
duced by 1 cent per meal, from the ap- 
proximately 17 cent level scheduled for 
next year. This is, in effect, merely not 
updating for inflation, since the level of 
support this year is about 16 cents. This 
would bring a savings of $43 million. In 
addition, the administration had pro- 
posed to eliminate, through administra- 
tive action, the 3 cent per meal in com- 
modity support that had been given for 
breakfast program participation. We 
concur in this administrative action, for 
a savings of $19 million. This reduction 
in breakfast commodity support will not 
directly affect the breakfast program 
since the commodities are distributed to 
the States, with no requirement that 
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they be used in schools with the break- 
fast program. 

The effect of these changes on many 
of the producers of commodities will be 
substantially lessened by their substitu- 
tion with “bonus” commodities. Under 
this authority, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture can distribute commodities in 
surplus to schools in addition to the reg- 
ular commodity program distribution. 
The Department has testified that they 
will distribute $80 million in surplus 
commodities next year. 

Equipment assistance for the lunch 
and breakfast programs will also be re- 
duced from $20 million to $15 million 
under our bill. 

Savings in the child care feeding pro- 
gram would come through two changes. 
The reimbursement rate for the snack 
would be cut by 3 cents across-the-board. 
In fiscal 1981 they would have received 
32 cents for a snack for a nonpaying 
child, 24.25 cents for a reduced-price 
child, and 8 cents for a paying child, 
were it not for this change. The savings 
will be $6 million. The other savings in 
CCFP would come from a reduction in 
the equipment authorization from $6 
million to $4 million. 

A savings of $5 million in outlays will 
also be realized through reducing the 
authorization level for the nutrition edu- 
cation and training program to $15 mil- 
lion. Since spending has been at a lower 
rate during the start-up period, I believe 
this cut will not be too damaging. How- 
ever, I believe the success that this pro- 
gram is showing in its early years war- 
rants the reestablishment in fiscal year 
1982 of the 50 cent per child entitlement 
that was in the law in fiscal years 1978 
and 1979. Testimony before the Subcom- 
mittee on Nutrition indicated that the 
program’s size and success would merit 
such increased spending. 

The final cut we are making in the bill 
is one suggested by the administration. 
The number of meals that can be reim- 
bursed in the summer program will be 
limited to two except in camps and mi- 
grant programs, for a savings of $18 mil- 
lion. This two meal limit will parallel 
the meal service during the school year 
and will limit the abuse and waste that 
has been found in some programs serv- 
ing multiple meals. 

Our bill does not contain the adminis- 
tration’s other cost saving proposal for 
the summer program—limiting private 
sponsors that do not prepare their own 
food to those that serve 15 or fewer sites 
and fewer than 1,500 children. Although 
some of the extensive abuse found in the 
summer food program came from spon- 
sors who did not prepare their own food, 
many actions have been taken through 
congressional mandate and administra- 
tive action to tighten up the system. In 
fact, the USDA inspector general in his 
latest report to Congress expressed “cau- 
tious optimism that the most serious 
abuses of the program are declining.” 

I would also note that the problems 
still existing in the program cannot be 
solely attributed to private sponsors. A 
1979 inspector general audit report 
noted that of the 10 percent of the meals 
that were ineligible, over half were from 
school sponsored programs. 

The savings from the administration 
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proposal of $27 million comes not just 
from eliminating ineligible payments but 
in large measure from eliminating chil- 
dren from the program. In too many 
areas, especially in large cities, the pri- 
vate sponsors are the only ones avail- 
able. However, we have included in our 
bill provision to permit private sponsors 
that do not prepare their own food to 
participate only if another sponsor is 
not available. 

We have also included two other 
measures in our bill to strengthen the 
summer program. Each State will be re- 
quired to do outreach in areas of con- 
centration of low-income children in 
addition to the outreach provisions of 
present law. Schools would be required 
to notify the State by March 15 of each 
year whether they want to run a sum- 
mer program. This would give parents 
the opportunity to work for other spon- 
sors in areas where schools have indi- 
cated they are not going to be the 
sponsor. ö 

I have spent much of my time today, 
as we often do in Congress these days, 
discussing the cost saving proposals of 
this bill. But I do want to take a moment 
to highlight some of the other changes 
that this bill would make, for they are 
vitally important as well. 

To make meals more attractive to 
children, this bill would direct schools 
to provide at least two choices in each 
of the five food items that make up a 
school lunch. In the milk category, one 
of the choices must be whole milk, to 
avoid the problem of children refusing 
milk because they do not like a low-fat 
milk. 

Congress enunciated its strong support 
for expansion of the breakfast program 
when it incorporated the following into 
the law in 1975: 

As a national nutrition and health policy, 
it is the purpose and intent of the Congress 
that the school breakfast program be made 
available in all schools where it is needed 
to provide adequate nutrition for children 
in attendance. 


Our record of progress toward meeting 
this goal leaves much to be desired. Only 
one-fourth of the 12.1 million children 
receiving free and reduced price lunches 
are participating in the breakfast pro- 
gram. These needy children are the ones 
the breakfast program could benefit the 
most. 

To accelerate implementation of our 
several important changes in the pro- 
gram. First, beginning with the 1981-82 
school year, in school districts where the 
reimbursement is inadequate to cover 
costs, if 40 percent of the children are 
needy, as defined by receiving free or 
reduced price lunches, and all the schools 
in the district with 25 percent or more 
needy have the breakfast program, then 
all breakfast schools would receive the 
“severe need” reimbursement rate estab- 
lished in 1978—an extra 11 cents per free 
breakfast— 63.6 cents versus 52.9 cents— 
and an extra 15 cents for a reduced price 
breakfast—58.6 cents versus 43.5 cents. 
This provision would cost $26 million in 
fiscal year 1981. 

A second provision establishes a peti- 
tion procedure to achieve a dialog in a 
community about the breakfast pro- 
gram. If 10 percent of the parents peti- 
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tion school authorities to have a 
breakfast program, the authorities must 
announce a decision within 120 days 
whether they will implement such a 
breakfast program. A public hearing 
would be required prior to a rejection 
of the breakfast program. This provision 
will still leave full discretion in the local 
authorities on breakfast program imple- 
mentation, but it will provide a vehicle 
for public discussion. 

To facilitate outreach, States would 
be required each year to visit one-third 
of the schools in the State that have 25 
percent of the children receiving free 
or reduced-price lunches and yet have 
no breakfast program. 

I believe these three provisions to- 
gether will greatly strengthen the break- 
fast program in areas with lower income 
families, where it is needed most. 

As I indicated earlier, our bill would 
reauthorize WIC at the $900 million 
level set by present law. Each year there- 
after, there would be no authorization 
limit. Instead, such sums as are appro- 
priated would be the limit. I believe this 
step, short of creating an entitlement, is 
important to underscore the dramatic re- 
sults of this program. 

The Washington Post summarized the 
results of the WIC program in its April 5, 
1980, editorial “Some Programs Work.” 
I ask that the editorial be inserted in 
the Recorp at the close of my remarks. 
I would like to add one statistic coming 
out of the Harvard study that the Post 
does not mention—for every $1 spent in 
the prenatal part of the WIC program, 
$3 in future hospitalization costs were 


avoided. If only we could say that about 
all our Federal programs. 

The bill also contains program revi- 
sions in WIC such as improving out- 


reach among migrants, providing 
bilingual personnel and nutrition edu- 
cation materials, where appropriate, re- 
quiring States to reallocate funds within 
States to insure the most effective dis- 
tribution of dollars, and permitting 
States to advance-fund organizations 
where necessary. 

Our bill does not contain the admin- 
istration’s proposal to prohibit a WIC 
voucher program from starting in an 
area with a WIC commodity program, or 
vice versa. I believe that as long as we 
do not have sufficient funding to serve 
all the eligible population, we should 
permit both programs to operate in the 
same area where that will substantially 
increase the number of people served. 

I would like to turn to another provi- 
sion the administration proposed that 
was not included in this bill—a require- 
ment that States must administer the 
summer feeding program and the child 
feeding program or lose administrative 
moneys for the school lunch program. I 
recognize the concern the administra- 
tion has with the burden of running the 
programs at the regional level, but I be- 
lieve we must take another approach to 
remedying the problem. We must ex- 
amine the reasons that States turn over 
the administration of the programs to 
the Federal Government and get at the 
root of the causes. I believe that is a more 
productive approach than the penalties 
the administration proposes, but it is also 
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a more time-consuming process than can 
be completed at this time. Therefore, our 
bill is supporting the recommendation of 
the National Advisory Council on Child 
Nutrition that the regional offices be per- 
mitted to continue to run the programs. 

I turn to one last, but very important 
provision of the bill, before I close. Our 
bill would make permanent the authori- 
zations for the WIC, summer feeding, 
State administrative expenses, nutrition 
education, and training, and equipment 
assistance reserve programs, thus bring- 
ing them into line with the other per- 
manently authorized child nutrition pro- 
grams—school lunch, school breakfast, 
child care, equipment assistance, and 
commodities programs. This does not 
mean that we will not be examining these 
programs with regularity. We are doing 
it now as evidenced by the changes being 
made by this bill in the permanently 
authorized programs. It does mean that 
we will be restating our commitment to 
the importance of good nutrition for our 
Nation’s children and the crucial role the 
child nutrition programs play. 

Mr. President, in this time of budget 
austerity, we must not lose sight of the 
beneficial effects of the child nutrition 
programs. Our bill keeps our eyes on the 
goal of adequate nutrition for all while 
weighing carefully the fiscal constraints 
of our times. I believe we have achieved 
an appropriate balance. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
and a section-by-section analysis be 
printed in the Recorp, together with the 
Post editorial. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
material were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2675 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Child Nutrition 
Amendments of 1980“. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE NATIONAL SCHOOL 
LUNCH ACT 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended by adding, at the end 
thereof, the following: “Commencing in the 
fiscal year ending on September 30, 1981 for 
any school food authority in which (for the 
second preceding school year) less than 75 
percent of the children participating in the 
program received free and reduced-price 
lunches, the national average payment under 
this section, after being adjusted in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 11(a) of 
this Act, shall be reduced by 2% cents. Pro- 
vided, That the provisions of this sentence 
shall not affect the amount of State Adminis- 
trative Expense funds disbursed under Sec- 
tion 7 of this Act.“. 

Sec. 3. Section 6 of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended by— 

(a) deleting the second sentence of sub- 
section (a); 

(b) inserting, between the first and second 
sentences of subsection (e), the following: 
“For the school year ending June 30, 1981, 
the Secretary shall not offer commodity as- 
sistance based on the number of breakfasts 
served to children pursuant to Section 4 of 
the Child Nutrition Act of 1966, as amended: 
Provided, That the Secretary is authorized, 
in subsequent school years, to donate foods 
in an amount of 3 cents per school break- 
fast, and such amount may be adjusted on 
an annual basis to refiect changes in the 
Price Index for Food Used in Schools and 
Institutions”; and 
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(c) inserting, between the fifth and sixth 
sentences of subsection (e), the following: 
“Commencing in the school year ending on 
June 30, 1981, the national average value of 
donated foods, or cash payments in lieu 
thereof, as established and adjusted in the 
preceding sentences of this subsection, shall 
be reduced by 1 cent.”. 

Sec. 4. Section 9 of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended by— 

(a) in subsection (a)— 

(1) in the third sentence, striking out 
“(and, when approved by the local school 
district or nonprofit private schools, students 
in any other grade level in any junior high 
school or middle school)”; and 

(2) adding at the end thereof a new sen- 
tence as follows: To encourage students to 
consume food from each of the five food 
items contained within the four food com- 
ponents of the school lunch program, each 
school, to the maximum extent practicable, 
shall offer no less than two alternative food 
choices for each of the five food items: Pro- 
vided, That in the choice of milk items, at 
least one of the two alternative choices shall 
be whole milk.”; and 

(b) in subsection (b)— 

(1) in paragraph (1), revising the sixth 
sentence to read as follows: “The income 
guidelines for reduced-price lunches shall be 
prescribed at 15 percent above the applicable 
family size income levels in the income pov- 
erty guidelines prescribed by the Secretary.”; 

(2) in paragraph (1), revising the eighth 
sentence to read as follows: “Such income 
guidelines for reduced price lunches shall be 
prescribed at 75 per centum above the in- 
come poverty guidelines prescribed by the 
Secretary.“; 

(3) m paragraph (1), amending the ninth 
sentence by striking out 95“ and inserting, 
in lieu thereof, “75”; and 

(4) redesignating paragraph (2) as para- 
graph (3) and inserting a new paragraph (2) 
that shall read as follows: 

“(2) In computing household income 
in all States except Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Guam, the Secretary shall allow a stand- 
ard deduction of $60 a month for each 
household. Such standard deduction shall 
be adjusted every July 1 to the near- 
est $5 to reflect changes in the Con- 
sumer Price Index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for items other than food for the 
twelve months ending the preceding March 
31: Provided, That the first such adjustment 
shall be made starting on July 1, 1980 and 
shall refiect changes in the Consumer Price 
Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
items other than food for the period Sep- 
tember 1977 through March 1980. The 
monthly standard deduction allowed in 
Alaska shall bear the same ratio to the 
standard deduction allowed in the contigu- 
ous States as the applicable income poverty 
guidelines for Alaska bear to the applicable 
income poverty guidelines for the contigu- 
ous States. The monthly standard deduction 
allowed in Hawaii and Guam shall bear the 
same ratio to the standard deduction allowed 
in the contiguous States as the applicable 
income poverty guidelines for Hawali bear to 
the applicable income poverty guidelines for 
the contiguous States.”. 

Sec. 5. Section 11 of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended by— 


(a) deleting in the fifth sentence of sub- 
section (a), the following: : Provided, That 
if in any State all schools charge students a 
uniform price for reduced-price lunches, and 
such price is less than 20 cents, the special 
assistance factor prescribed for reduced-price 
lunches in such State shall be equal to the 
special assistance factor for free lunches 
reduced by either 10 cents or the price 
charged for reduced-price lunches in such 
State, whichever is greater"; 

(b) adding at the end of subsection (a) 
the following: “Commencing in the fiscal 
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year ending on September 30, 1981, the Sec- 
retary shall prescribe on July 1 of each 
fiscal year annual adjustments in the na- 
tional average rates for lunches served under 
section 4 of this Act and the special-assist~- 
ance factor for lunches served under section 
11 of this Act; and the national average 
rates for breakfasts served under section 4 
of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966, as amend- 
ed, that shall refiect changes in the cost of 
operating a school lunch and breakfast pro- 
gram under these Acts, as indicated by the 
change in the series for food away from 
home of the Consumer Price Index for all 
Urban Consumers published by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor: Provided, That such adjustments 
shall be computed to the nearest one-fourth 
cent: Provided further, That the adjust- 
ments for July 1, 1981, shall reflect the 
changes in the series for food away from 
home for the most recent twelve-month 
period for which such data are available and 
a projection of such changes by the Secre- 
tary, in light of the best available data, 
through August 31, 1981: Provided further, 
That adjustments for July 1, 1982, and there- 
after shall reflect the changes in the series 
for food away from home based on & pro- 
jection of such changes by the Secretary 
for the twelve-month period from the pre- 
ceding to the succeeding August 31.”; and 

(c) in subsection (e)— 

(1) redesignating paragraphs (2) and (3) 
as paragraphs (4) and (5), respectively; and 

(2) adding new paragraphs (2) and (3) as 
follows: (2) In the State plan of child nu- 
trition operations required under paragraph 
(1) of this subsection, each State educational 
agency shall set forth its plan of statewide 
breakfast program targeted outreach to low- 
income areas, including, but not limited to, 
(i) a calculation of the number of schools 
in the State that qualify for ‘severe need’ re- 
imbursements under section 4(d) of the 
Child Nutrition Act of 1966 together with 
calculations of the number of schools that 
received such reimbursement levels during 
the year preceding the year for which the 
plan is being submitted and a projection of 
the number of schools that will receive such 
reimbursements during the plan year, and 
(ii) a calculation of the number of schools 
that qualify for ‘especially needy’ food serv- 
ice equipment assistance under section 5(b) 
of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 together 
with calculations of the number of schools 
that received such assistance during the 
year preceding the year for which the plan 
is being submitted. A list of the names of the 
schools, by school district, that received food 
service equipment assistance under section 
5 of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 during 
the year preceding the year for which the 
plan is being submitted shall be made avail- 
able to the public. In the school food program 
agreements signed by the State educational 
agencies and each school food authority that 
operates the school lunch program, lists 
shall be provided of: (i) the names and ad- 
dresses of schools, by school district, that 
will initiate the breakfast program during 
the plan year, and (ii) the names and ad- 
dresses of all ‘needy non-implementation’ 
schools which for purposes of this paragraph, 
are those schools which, according to the 
most reasonably available estimates, provide 
25 per centum or more of their school 
lunches for free or at a reduced-cost under 
section 9(b) of this Act. Such agreements, as 
well as the State plan of child nutrition op- 
erations, shall be available for inspection by 
any member of the public. Each State shall 
list, on a document to be made available for 
inspection by the public, by no later than 
October 1, which needy non-implementation 
schools will have their principals and school 
food authorities visited by personnel of the 
State education agency during the plan year 
for the purpose of improving their receptivity 
to the breakfast program: Provided, That no 
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less than one-third of the State’s needy non- 
implementation schools. shall have their 
principals and school food authorities so vis- 
ited. The State educational agency shall mail 
informational packets about the breakfast 
program to the principals and school food 
directors of all of the needy non-implemen- 
tation schools. The State educational agency 
shall also prepare and disseminate posters 
and leaflets about the school breakfast pro- 
gram for all schools in the State and other 
members of the public, and in areas where a 
large number or percentage of people are 
more familiar with a language other than 
English, such posters and materials shall be 
appropriately multilingual.”. 

(3) “At least 45 days prior to the submis- 
sion of the State plan of child nutrition op- 
erations to the Governor, , the 
State educational agency shall conduct hear- 
ings to enable the general public to partici- 
pate in the development of the State plan.”. 

Sec. 6. Section 12 of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended by— 

(a) inserting in subsection (d) (6), after 
“retarded”, the following: “except Job 
Corps Centers funded by the Department of 
Labor”; 

(b) amending subsection (f) to read as 
follows: “In providing assistance for pro- 
gram payments in Alaska and Hawaii. The 
Secretary shall, and in providing assistance 
for program payments in Guam, American 
Samoa, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands of the 
United States, the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, and the Commonwealth of 
the Northern Mariana Islands. The Secre- 
tary may, establish appropriate adjustments 
for each such State to the payment rates 
prescribed under sections 4, 11, 13, and 17 of 
this Act, and section 4 of the Child Nutri- 
tion Act of 1966, to reflect the differences 
between the food program costs in those 
States and the food program costs in all 
other States.“: and 

(e) adding at the end thereof a new sub- 
section (i) to read as follows: “(i) Claims 
eligible for reimbursement for meals served 
during a fiscal year under this Act or the 
Child Nutrition Act of 1966 shall be limited 
to those claims that are submitted to the 
appropriate State agency within ninety days 
after the end of such fiscal year. with the 
exception of claims so filed but subse- 
quently amended as a result of an audit or 
investigation.”’. 

Sec. 7. Section 13 of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended by— 

(a) adding at the end of subsection (a) 
(2) a new sentence as follows: Notwith- 
standing any other provision in this section, 
private non-profit service institutions, which 
purchase meals from a food service man- 
agement company, shall not be allowed to 
participate in the program unless there are 
no applications pending from a school or 
another service institution to serve children 
in the same geographical area: Provided, 
That for purposes of this sentence only, it 
shall be deemed that no application is pend- 
ing by a private service institution that 
does not intend to use vendors or a school or 
other public service institution, if no such 
service institution indicates to the State, 
by March 15 of any year. that it wishes to 
operate the program.”: 

(b) inserting, between the first and second 
sentences of subsection (a) (4), the follow- 
ing: “If a school has not indicated to the 
State, by March 15 of any year that it wishes 
to operate the program, such school shall 
lose its priority of funding under the pre- 
ceding sentence. If a school indicates, after 
March 15, a desire to operate the program 
and another service institution also proposes 
to serve the same area, the State shall select 
the service institution that it determines 
will operate the program most successfully. 
To insure that maximum outreach has been 
conducted by States among schools, States 
shall be required to inform all school food 
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authorities, who operate the school lunch 
program under this Act under the direction 
of the State agency, prior to March 15, of 
their eligibility to participate. Subsequent 
to March 15, States shall provide informa- 
tion upon request to any member of the 
public regarding whether any school has in- 
dicated its desire to operate the program in 
a particular geographical area or areas. Each 
State shall establish an application deadline 
date, and shall accept applications to operate 
the program after such date only when fail- 
ure to do so would deny the program to an 
area with poor economic conditions or would 
result in a significant number of needy chil- 
dren not having access to the program.” 

(c) adding at the end of subsection (a) (4) 
a new sentence as follows: “States shall con- 
duct active outreach efforts to identify eligi- 
ble institutions to participate in the program 
in areas with large concentrations of low- 
income families, unless such areas are al- 
ready adequately served by eligible institu- 
tions.”; 


(d) amending subsection (b)(2) to read 
as follows: “(2) Any service institution shall 
be permitted to serve lunch and either 
breakfast or a supplement each day of opera- 
tion, and any service institution that is a 
camp or that serves meals primarily to mi- 
grant children shall be permitted to serve 
up to four meals per day of operation if the 
service institution has the administrative 
capability, and the food preparation and food 
holding capabilities (where applicable), to 

more than one meal service per day, 
and if the service period of different meals 
does not coincide or overlap. Such meals 
which camps and migrant programs may 
serve include a breakfast, a lunch, a supper, 
and meal supplements.”; 


(e) amending subsection (b)(4) to read 
as follows: “(4) The Secretary may allow 
States to (A) permit service institutions 
that prepare their own meals to use a pre- 
approved portion of the reimbursement that 
is otherwise available for operating costs 
under subsection (b)(1) of this section to 
defray administrative costs, and (B) permit 
service institutions that prepare their own 
meals to use a preapproved portion of the 
available reimbursement that is otherwise 
available for administrative costs under 
paragraph (b)(3) of this section to defray 
operating costs.“; 

(f) adding at the end of subsection (e) 
new paragraphs (3) and (4) as follows: (3) 
Each fiscal year the Secretary shall make 
available to States administering the Sum- 
mer Food Service Program for Children, for 
p of conducting audits of all partic- 
ipating service institutions, an amount up to 
2 percent of the funds expended by each 
State in the program under this section, 
during the preceding fiscal year. 


4) Institutions that are required to have 
an audit conducted of their program in 
accordance with standards developed by the 
Secretary shall receive final payment as soon 
as the results of the audits have been re- 
ceived, reviewed. and approved by the 
State.”; 

(g) amending subsection (k)(1) to read 
as follows: (k) (1) The Secretary shall pay 
to each State for its administrative costs 
incurred under this section in any fiscal year 
the amount of $30,000 plus an amount based 
upon (A) 20 percent of the first $50,000 in 
funds distributed to that State for the pro- 
gram in the preceding fiscal year; (B) 10 
percent of the next $100,000 distributed to 
that State for the program in the preceding 
fiscal year; (C) 5 percent of the next $250,000 
in funds distributed to that State for the 
program in the preceding fiscal year; and (D) 
2% percent of any remaining funds distrib- 
uted to that State for the program in the 
preceding fiscal year: Provided, That the 
amount paid to each State shall not exceed 
thirty-three and one-third percent of the 
program funds expended in the State during 
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the preceding fiscal year: Provided further, 
That the Secretary may adjust the amount 
paid to any State to reflect changes in the 
size of its program since the preceding fiscal 
year. Any State that receives funds under 
this subsection shall hire and retain at least 
one person who, on a year-round basts, shall 
administer the program and provide techni- 
cal assistance to potential program spon- 
sors.”; 

(h) redesignating subsection (x) (2) and 
(x) (3) as (K) (3) and (k) (4), respectively, 
and inserting a new subsection (x) (2) to 
read as follows: “(2) The Secretary may 
establish criteria under which additional 
funds may be provided to a State for its 
administrative costs if a State justifies that 
it would otherwise have insufficient resources 
to assure pro; integrity.”; 

(1) amending subsection (m) to read as 
follows: (m) States and service institutions 
participating in the program under this sec- 
tion shall keep such accounts and records 
as may be necessary to enable the Secretary 
to determine whether there has been com- 
pliance with this section and the regula- 
tions issued hereunder. These accounts and 
records shall at all times be available for 
inspection and audit by representatives of 
the Secretary, the Comptroller General of 
the United States, and appropriate State 
r presentatives and shall be preserved for a 
period of time, not in excess of five years, 
determined by the Secretary to be necessary. 
The Secretary may establish special pro- 
cedures for the conduct of audits of par- 
ticipating service institutions in order to 
ensure program integrity.” and 

(J) im subsection (p), striking out end- 
ing September 30, 1980" and inserting, in 
lieu thereof, the following: “each fiscal year 
thereafter”. 

Sec. 8. Section 14 of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended by— 

(a) in subsection (a) striking out “dur- 
ing the period beginning July 1, 1974, and 
ending September 30, 1982” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “for each fiscal year“; and 

(b) adding at the end thereof a new sub- 
section (f) as follows: 

„H) Each State agency that distributes 
agricultural commodities and other foods to 
schools participating in programs under this 
Act shall establish procedures so that any 
school may request and receive to the extent 
practicable the desired amounts and 
of commodity assistance available to the 
State during any school year. When offered 
commodities are not accepted by a school 
during any school year, alternate commodi- 
ties shall be offered for delivery if available 
to the State during the same school year. 
For the purposes of this subsection, “alter- 
nate commodities” shall not include any 
commodities available from stocks of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and desig- 
nated by the Secretary as a bonus over and 
above the level of assistance to be provided 
to the State under section 6(e) of this Act.” 

Sec. 9. Section 15 of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended by— 

(a) in subsection (a)— 


(1) in the first sentence thereof, striking 
out “nineteen” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “eighteen”; 

(2) in the second sentence thereof, strik- 
ing out “a person engaged in child welfare 
work” and inserting in Meu thereof the 
following: “a representative of a nonprofit 
organization that has experience with, and 
knowledge of, the child nutrition programs”; 

(3) in the second sentence thereof, strik- 
ing out “a person engaged in vocational 
education work” and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: “a person involved witb 
the operation of the Child Care Food Service 
Program; a person involved with the opera- 
tion of the Summer Food Service Program; 
and a State coordinator of the Nutrition 
Education and Training Program”; 
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(4) in the second sentence thereof, strik- 
ing out “four” and inserting, in lieu thereof, 
“one”; and 

(5) before the last period thereof, insert- 
ing the following: “Provided, That one such 
member shall also be a representative of a 
private school.” 

(b) in the second sentence of subsection 
(f) striking out “annually” and inserting, in 
lieu thereof, “every other year”. 

Sec. 10. Section 17 of the National School 
Lunch Act, is amended by— 

(a) in subsection (c)— 

(1) deleting, in subparagraphs (1)(C), 
(2)(C), and (3)(C), “January 1 and”; 

(2) deleting, in subparagraphs (1) (O). 
(2)(C), and (3)(C), “six-month” and in- 
serting, in lieu thereof, “twelve-month”; and 

(3) deleting, in subpargraphs (1)(C), (2) 
(C), and (3)(C), at the end thereof, the 
period and inserting, in lieu thereof, the fol- 
lowing: “: Provided, That the average pay- 
ment rate for supplements served to these 
institutions, commencing in the fiscal year 
ending on September 30, 1981, shall be 3 
cents lower than the adjustment prescribed 
by the Secretary in accordance with the ad- 
justment formula set forth in this sen- 
tence.”; 

(b) adding at the end of subsection (g), a 
new subsection (5) as follows: “(6) The 
State agency shall use appropriate bilingual 
materials to perform outreach and train 
local administrative personnel.”; 

(c) striking “6,000,000" where it appears 
in subsection (n) and inserting in lieu there- 
of 84. 000, 000; 

(d) adding at the end of subsection (q) 
& new sentence as follows: The Secretary 
may establish procedures for the conduct of 
audits of participating institutions in order 
to assure program integrity.”; and 

(e) redesignating subsection (r) as sub- 
section (s) and inserting a new subsection 
(r) to read as follows: “(r) The Secretary is 
authorized to require each State to establish 
a standard form of contract for use by in- 
stitutions in purchasing meals. The Secre- 
tary may prescribe requirements governing 
bid and contract procedures for the purchase 
of meals including, but not limited to, pro- 
cedures for review and approval of contracts 
by States, provisions to ensure maximum free 
and open competition, and safeguards to pre- 
vent collusion.”’. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CHILD NUTRITION ACT 
OF 1966 


Sec. 11. Section 3 of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 is amended by inserting, be- 
tween the seventh and eighth sentences, the 
following: “Notwithstanding the previous 
two sentences, the rate of reimbursement 
per half-pint of milk, which is served to 
children who are not eligible for free milk 
and which is served in schools, child care 
institutions, and summer camps participat- 
ing in meal service programs authorized un- 
der the National School Lunch Act and this 
Act, shall be 5 cents.” 

Sec. 12. Section 4 of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 is amended by— 


(a) in the first sentence of subsection (d) 
deleting the period and inserting, in lieu 
thereof, the following: “: Provided, That, 
commencing at the beginning of the school 
year ending on June 30, 1982, all schools, 
under the jurisdiction of a particular school 
food authority, shall qualify for such severe 
need additional funding if (1) during the 
most recent second preceding school year for 
which lunches were served, 40 percent or 
more of the lunches served to students at- 
tending schools under the jurisdiction of the 
school food authority were served free or at 
a reduced-price, (2) the rate per meal es- 
tablished by the Secretary is insufficient to 
cover the costs of the breakfast program, and 
(3) all of the schools under the jurisdiction 
of the school food authority, which provide 
25 percent or more of their school lunches 
for free or at a reduced-price, participate in 
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the school breakfast program: Provided 
further, That a school food authority may 
not receive district-wide severe need addi- 
tional funding if it qualified for such as- 
sistance, under the criteria established in 
the preceding proviso, as a result of its ter- 
mination of a school feeding program in any 
of its schools.“; and 

(b) adding, at the end thereof, a new sub- 
section (h) to read as follows: “(h) If, in 
any school year, the parents of ten percent 
of the children enrolled in any school peti- 
tion the principal or school food authority 
to implement the school breakfast pro- 
gram, such school food authority, within 120 
days of the petition’s submission, shall de- 
cide and publicly announce, or shall cause 
its designated representatives (such as the 
principal or food service officer of the af- 
fected school) to decide and publicly an- 
nounce whether it will implement the break- 
fast program in such school: Provided, That 
no school official shall reject a petition for 
breakfast program implementation without 
there first being held a public hearing be- 
fore the school food authority, with notice 
about such hearing provided to all parents 
of children attending the affected school, on 
the advisability of implementing the break- 
fast program.”. 

Sec. 13. Section 5 of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 is amended by— 

(a) amending subsection (a) to read as 
follows: (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1980, not to exceed $20,000,000; 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, 
not to exceed $15,000,000; for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1982, not to exceed 
$30,000,000; for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1983, not to exceed $35,000,000; 
and for each succeeding fiscal year, not to 
exceed $40,000,000; to enable the Secretary to 
formulate and carry out a program to as- 
sist the States through grants-in-aid and 
other means to supply schools drawing at- 
tendance from areas in which poor economic 
conditions exist with equipment, other than 
land or buildings, for the storage, prepara- 
tion, transportation, and serving of food to 
enable such schools to establish, maintain, 
and expand school food service programs.“; 
and 

(b) In subsection (e)— 

(1) striking out “and” the first time it 
appears in the first sentence, and inserting 
after “September 30, 1980,” the following: 
“and each fiscal year thereafter,”; and 

(2) striking out the fifth and sixth sen- 
tences and inserting, in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “if, at the end of six months in any 
fiscal year, any funds so reserved for a State 
have not been obligated, the Secretary shall 
immediately apportion such funds among the 
States in accordance with the provisions of 
subsection (b) of this section.”. 

Sec. 14. Section 7 of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 is amended by: 

(a) striking the period at the end of the 
second sentence in paragraph (a) (1) and in- 
serting, in lieu thereof, the following: “to 
the agency or agencies responsible for the 
administration of the programs authorized 
under the National School Lunch Act and 
Child Nutrition Act, except section 17 of the 
Child Nutrition Act. These funds, together 
with State funds specified in subsection (h), 
shall be used to assure the proper, effective, 
and efficient State administration of pro- 
grams authorized under the National School 
Lunch Act and Child Nutrition Act, except 
section 17 of the Child Nutrition Act.”; 

(b) revising paragraph (a) (5) to read as 
follows: (5) Funds available to States under 
this subsection and under section 13(k) (1) 
of the National School Act shall be available 
to the State for use as needed in meeting the 
costs of administration of programs author- 
ized under this Act and the Child Nutrition 
Act, except section 17 of the Child Nutrition 
Act.“: 
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(c) revising subsection (e) to read as 
follows: “(e) The Secretary shall establish 
a date by which each State shall submit to 
the Secretary a plan for the disbursement 
of funds provided under this section for each 
year, and the Secretary shall reallocate any 
unused funds, as evidenced by such plans, 
to other States as the Secretary deems appro- 
priate.”; and 

(d) striking, in subsection (i), “ending 
September 30, 1980” and inserting, in lieu 
thereof, “each fiscal year thereafter”. 

Sec. 15. Section 15(c) of the Child Nutri- 
tion Act of 1966 is amended by inserting after 
“retarded” the following: “except Job Corps 
Centers funded by the Department of Labor”. 

Sec. 16, Section 16 of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new sentence as follows: “The 
Secretary shall have the power to determine 
the amount of and settle and adjust any 
claim and to compromise or deny all or part 
of any such claim or claims arising under the 
provisions of this Act, the National School 
Lunch Act, or the regulations issued pur- 
suant to these Acts.”. 

Sec. 17. Section 17 of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 is amended by— 

(a) in subsection (c)(2), striking out 
“September 30, 1982“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof each fiscal year thereafter”; 

(b) adding at the end of subsection (f) (2) 
a new sentence as follows: 

“At least one month in advance of such 
public hearings, the State agency shall noti- 
fy local agencies, appropriate health offi- 
cials and professionals (including pediatri- 
cians, obstetricians, and nutritionists having 
demonstrated an interest in the program), 
organizations composed of potentially eli- 
gible program participants, and organiza- 
tions of advocates of low-income people 
about the date, time, location, and format 
of the hearings.”; 

(c) amending subsection (f) (3) to read as 
follows: (3) Each State agency; based on 
regulations promulgated by the Secretary 
(which, for each State, shall take into ac- 
count the numbers in the eligible program 
population of migrant farmworkers, includ- 
ing the number of migrants projected to 
come into each State and the length of time 
such migrants will remain in the State, as 
well as the administrative funds necessary 
to serve migrant farmworkers) shall set aside 
program funds that are sufficient to serve 
and provide benefits to migrant farmworkers. 
The Secretary shall review and evaluate each 
State’s projections of migrant funding needs 
under the preceding sentence, and shall en- 
sure that funds set aside to serve migrants 
are used for such purposes. The Secretary 
shall also establish procedures under which 
migrant farmworkers who have been certi- 
fied to participate in the program, continue 
to receive program benefits, to the maximum 
extent practicable, on a timely basis when- 
ever they leave a State or project area and 
travel to another State or project area that 
is operating the program. In each State plan 
of operation, the State agency shall describe 
how it intends to spend the funds set aside 
for migrant farmworkers, including the 
funding of local agencies that can initiate 
the program in areas where large numbers 
of migrant or seasonal farmworkers are em- 
ployed or reside (and giving a preference, in 
such funding, to migrant health agencies 
and farmworker organizations with access 
to health services in high migrant impact 
areas). In developing this portion of the 
State plan of overation, the State agency 
shall consult with appropriate migrant and 
seasonal farmworker organizations. The 
State shall undertake, in conjunction with 
migrant and seasonal farmworker organiza- 
tions, outreach services to areas where large 
numbers of migrant and seasonal farm- 
workers are employed and reside, and the 
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State may pay, out of the administrative 
funds provided under subsection (h) of this 
section, expenses incurred by such migrant 
and seasonal farmworker organizations in 
the undertaking of outreach activities. The 
Secretary shall establish a nationally-uni- 
form definition of ‘migrant farmworker’ for 
the purposes of this section.“; 

(d) in the third sentence of subsection 
(1) (12) inserting a period after “‘commercial- 
ly available” and striking all that follows; 

(e) in subsection (f) (14), inserting after 
“appropriate”, the words “bilingual person- 
nel and” and adding at the end of the sub- 
section a new sentence as follows: “In de- 
veloping nutrition education materials, the 
State agency shall ensure that such materials 
are responsive to the cultural, ethnic, and 
language needs of persons eligible for pro- 
gram services.“; 

(f) in subsection (g), striking out “$950,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1982“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “such sums as Congress may 
choose to appropriate for each fiscal year 
thereafter”; 

(g) in subsection (h) (2)— 

(1) striking out “of the fiscal years 1979 
through 1982” and inserting, in lieu thereof 
“fiscal year”; and 

(2) adding, at the end thereof, a new 
sentence to read as follows: “The Secretary 
is authorized to make additional amounts 
available to the States based on the num- 
ber of local agencies serving migrants and 
the number of migrants served.“ 

(h) adding, at the end of subsection (h), 
a new paragraph (5) to read as follows: 
“(5) For those local agencies that demon- 
strate to the satisfaction of the State agency 
that advance funding of administrative ex- 
penses is necessary to administer the pro- 
gram in an effective and efficient manner, 
the State agency shall forward in advance an 
amount equal to the projected administra- 
tive costs of such agencies for a period, as 
determined by the State agency, of up to 
three months.“; and 

(i) im the second sentence of subsection 
(i), striking the period at the end thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
Provided, That the Secretary, in formu- 
lating any such reallocation, shall take into 
account any previously unanticipated 
changes in the flow of the migrant stream 
from one State to another: Provided further, 
That the Secretary shall not reallocate un- 
spent program funds set aside for serving 
migrant farmworkers if there is a likelihood 
that such money will ultimately be spent 
during the course of the fiscal year and, if 
any such funds are reallocated, the Secre- 
tary shall give first preference in reallocat- 
ing such funds to States that need addi- 
tional funding to serve migrant farm- 
workers. Within 45 days of any reallocation 
of funds by the Secretary from one State to 
another, each State agency shall determine 
whether any of its local agencies are unable 
to spend the funds allocated to them. If 
any of such local agencies are deemed un- 
able to spend their full allocation, the State 
agency shall reallocate the projected unex- 
pended funds to either new local agencies 
in the State or local agencies in the State 
that are seeking, and that have the capa- 
bility, to serve additional eligible persons.”. 


Sec. 18. Section 19 of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 is amended by— 

(a) in subsection (f)(1) deleting the 
period, at the end thereof, and inserting, in 
lieu thereof, the following: “Provided, That, 
to the maximum extent practicable, ma- 
terials developed under this section, in areas 
where a substantial number of child nutri- 
tion program participants have a primary 
language other than English, shall be bi- 
lingual.”. 
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(b) in subsection (h) (3)— 

(1) inserting after the first sentence a new 
sentence as follows: “At least one month 
prior to the submission to the Governor of 
the comprehensive plan for nutrition educa- 
tion, the State coordinator shall either con- 
duct hearings to enable the general public 
to participate in the development of the 
State plan or comply with the requirements 
of paragraph (4) of this subsection.”; 

(2) striking out “and” where it appears 
directly before clause (E); 

(3) inserting before the period at the end 
of the third sentence the following: “; (F) 
a description of the State’s plan for publi- 
cizing the availability of grants and con- 
tracts, which publicity shall be extended to 
land grant universities, other institutions of 
higher education, public or private non- 
profit education of research agencies, com- 
munity groups, consumer and advocacy 
organizations, family and group day care 
sponsoring organizations, child care centers, 
parent and community organizations, and 
local school districts; and (G) a description 
of the activities to be undertaken in the 
plan year.“; and 

(4) adding, at the end thereof, the follow- 
ing: “If the State coordinator does not con- 
duct a public hearing under the second sen- 
tence of paragraph (3), the State shall 
establish an advisory council to assist such 
State in developing the nutrition informa- 
tion and training program pursuant to this 
section. If such an advisory council is es- 
tablished, the State shall ensure that low- 
income participants and local program ad- 
ministrators of programs under section 4 of 
this Act, sections 13 and 17 of the National 
School Lunch Act, and the school lunch pro- 
gram are included on such State advisory 
council.”. 

(b) in subsection (j)— 

(1) in paragraph (1), deleting “and” the 
first time it appears therein and inserting, 
after “October 1, 1978.“ the following: “Oc- 
tober 1, 1981, and each fiscal year thereaf- 
ter.“; 

(2) in paragraph (2), deleting year begin- 
ning October 1, 1979,“ and inserting, in lieu 
thereof, the following: “years beginning Oc- 
tober 1, 1979 and October 1, 1980,”; and 

(3) in paragraph (2), deleting the period at 
the end of the first sentence and inserting, 
in lieu thereof, the following: “: Provided, 
That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, for the fiscal year beginning October 
1, 1980, not in excess of $15,000,000,"; 

(4) amending paragraph (3) to read as 
follows: (3) Enrollment data used for pur- 
poses of this subsection shall be the latest 
available to the Secretary.”’. 

Sec. 19. The Child Nutrition Act of 1966 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
section 21 as follows: “Sec. 21. School food 
authorities that operate the school lunch 
program and/or the school breakfast pro- 
gram, but not including the school lunch 
and/or breakfast program in residential child 
care institutions, shall promote activities to 
involve students and parents in such pro- 
grams. These activities may include menu- 
planning, enhancement of the eating envi- 
ronment, program promotion, and related 
community support activities. These activi- 
ties may also include the formation of par- 
ent-student advisory committees in schools 
to assist such schools in improving the qual- 
ity of the program and increasing participa- 
tion and food consumption; Provided, That 
parent-student committees which have been 
established for other educational purposes 
may be used as such advisory committees. 
TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS TO THE NATIONAL 

SCHOOL LUNCH ACT 

Sec. 20. The National School Lunch Act 
is amended by— 

(a) inserting in section 12(d)(1) “the 
Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana 
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immediately after “American 


Islands,” 
Samoa,“; 

(b) redesignating Section 22 STUDY OF 
MENU CHOICE” as Section 23"; 

(c) amending section 6(e) to read as 
follows: 

“(e) Among those commodities delivered 
under this section, the Secretary shall give 
special emphasis to high protein foods, 
meat, and meat alternates (which may in- 
clude domestic seafood commodities and 
their products). For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, and subsequent school years, 
the national average value of donated foods, 
or cash payments in lieu thereof, shall not 
be less than 10 cents per lunch. That amount 
shall be adjusted on an annual basis 
through the school year ending June 30, 
1979, to reflect changes in the series for food 
away from home of the Consumer Price In- 
dex published by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Labor. For the 
school year ending June 30, 1980, and sub- 
sequent school years, the amount specified 
by the second sentence of this subsection, 
as adjusted for the school year ending 
June 30, 1979, in accordance with the third 
sentence of this subsection, shall be ad- 
jJusted on an annual basis to reflect changes 
in the Price Index for Food Used in Schools 
and Institutions, which shall be computed 
using five major food components in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Producer Price 
Index (cereal and bakery products; meats, 
poultry and fish; dairy products; processed 
fruits and vegetables; and fats and oils). 
Each component shall be weighted using 
the same relative weight as determined by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The value 
of food assistance for each meal shall be 
adjusted each July 1 after the school year 
ending June 30, 1979, by the annual per- 
centage change in a three-month simple 
average value of the Price Index for Foods 
Used in Schools and Institutions for March, 
April, and May each year. The adjustments 
required by this subsection shall be com- 
puted to the nearest fourth cent. Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this sec- 
tion, not less than 75 per centum of the 
assistance provided under this subsection 
shall be in the form of donated foods for the 
school lunch program.“; 

(d) amending the second sentence of sec- 
tion 12(h) to read as follows: “In no event, 
however, shall Federal reimbursement to 
school food authorities exceed the combined 
cost of operating both the lunch and break- 
fast programs.“; and 

(e) amending the fourth sentence of sec- 
tion 11 (a) to read as follows: “For the pur- 
poses of making special assistance payments 
in accordance with the preceding sentence, 
the numbers of lunches served by a school to 
children eligible for free lunches and re- 
duced-price lunches, respectively, during 
each school year of the three-school-year pe- 
riod shall be deemed to be the numbers ob- 
tained by multiplying the number of lunches 
served during each such year by the percent 
of lunches served during the first school year 
of such period that were served to children 
eligible for free and reduced-price lunches, 
respectively, unless that school elects, for 
purposes of computing the amount of such 
payments, to determine on a more frequent 
basis the number of children eligible for free 
and reduced-price lunches who are served 
lunches during such period.”. 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS TO THE CHILD 
NUTRITION ACT OF 1966 
Src. 21. The Child Nutrition Act of 1966 is 
amended by— 
(a) in the second sentence of section 3, in- 
serting “the Commonwealth of the Northern 
3 Islands,” after American Samoa,“: 


(b) in section 15 (a). inserting the Com- 
monwealth of the Northern Mari: = 
8 e ana Islands, 
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IMPLEMENTATION 


Sec. 22. The Secretary shall promulgate 
and implement final regulations to effectuate 
sections 6(b), 6(c), 7, 15(b), and 17(b) of 
this Act by no later than January 1, 1981, and 
the Secretary shall promulgate and imple- 
ment final regulations to effectuate sections 
4(a), 5(c), 8(b), 10(b), 12, 17(c), 18(b), and 
19 of this Act by no later than July 1, 1981: 
Provided, That final regulations enforcing 
the provisions in section 5(c) concerning the 
content of school food program agreements 
between State educational agencies and 
school food authorities shall be promulgated 
by no later than January 1, 1981. All other 
provisions shall be implemented as expedi- 
tiously as possible. 


SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1: Short Title—Child Nutrition 
Amendments of 1980. 

Section 2: This section cuts the “Section 
4” reimbursement rate for all categories of 
lunches (free, reduced price, and paid) by 
2% cents except in school food authorities 
where 75 percent or more of the average daily 
program participants receive free or reduced 
price lunches. Savings: $94 million. This 
section is in lieu of the Administration's 5 
cent cut for paid lunches. 

Section 3: This section makes two re- 
ductions in the commodity program. First, 
for the 1980-81 school year only, it prohibits 
USDA from taking administrative action to 
give 3 cents in commodities to States for 
each breakfast served in the State, a savings 
of $19 million that was incorporated in the 
President’s budget. For subsequent school 
years, an authorization of 3 cents, which 
may be adjusted by the CPI, is provided. 

Second, commodity assistance which in 
the 1980-81 school year would otherwise 
be 17 cents, is reduced by 1 cent Savings: 
$43 million. 

Section 4: This section requires each 
school, to the maximum extent practicable, 
to offer at least two alternative food choices 
for each of the five food items established 
under USDA’s regulations (i.e. milk, meat 
or meat alternative, vegetable, fruit, and 
grain). By providing such alternatives, the 
legislation would more adequately encourage 
students to consume food from each of the 
five food item categories, since an alterna- 
tive would be available for any food that 
is not consistent with a student’s tastes, 
Because milk is a nutritious food, whole 
milk is required to be an option to assure 
that the milk component is a highly con- 
sumed food. As many children will not se- 
lect the milk component if not offered whole 
milk, it is unwise to limit the milk option 
to the child by omission of whole milk. 

Subsection (b) makes several changes in 
eligibility requirements and provides a local 
option system for the breakfast program. 
The eligibility for free meals will be estab- 
lished at 115 percent and eligibility for re- 
duced price meals will be established at 175 
percent of the Secretary's Income Poverty 
Guidelines. 

The subsection also establishes a standard 
monthly deduction for the computation of 
eligibility for free and reduced-price meals. 
This standard monthly deduction replaces 
the current itemized income deductions al- 
lowed in hardship situations and used by 
relatively few applicants. The new monthly 
deduction will be similar to that used in the 
48 contiguous States and the District of Co- 
lumbia in the Food Stamp Program, and 
would be used across the board on all ap- 
plications. 


The combined effect of these changes will 
be to leave eligibility for reduced price 
lunches at approximately the 125 percent of 
poverty level of present law and to lower the 
reduced price level from 195 percent to about 
185 percent. The combined effect of these 
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changes, along with the increase from 10 to 
20 cents in the price of reduced-price lunches 
(see Section 5) will save $95 million, accord- 
ing to CBO, or $113 million, according to 
USDA. The Administration had proposed 
changing the eligibility to 100 and 175 per- 
cent plus the standard deduction, and had 
not proposed to raise the reduced-price lunch 
cost. 

Section 5: Subsection (a) makes the re- 
imbursement differential for reduced-price 
lunches uniform at 20 cents less than for 
free lunches, thereby taking away the in- 
centive for schools to offer a reduced-price 
meal at less than 20 cents, (Present law in- 
creases the reduced-price reimbursement to 
make up the difference for schools that 
charge below 20 cents. Only a few States thus 
have schools that charge 20 cents at present.) 

Subsection (b) provides for an increase in 
reimbursement rates for the lunch and 
breakfast programs to reflect the cost of liv- 
ing only once, on July 1, instead of twice a 
year as at present, for a savings of $70 mil- 
lion. (Administration second budget pro- 
posal.) 

Beginning on July 1, 1981, the update will 
be based on a projection of the CPI to 
August 31, instead of the present May 31, to 
reflect more accurately the cost of the meals 
during the school year for which the reim- 
bursement is being made. 

Subsection (c) contains three changes for 
the development of State plans of child 
nutrition operations and School Breakfast 
Program outreach. First, the section requires 
increased specificity for describing and un- 
dertaking statewide School Breakfast Pro- 
gram outreach efforts to low-income areas. 
The plans would set forth the number of 
schools that received (in the previous year), 
and are projected to receive (during the plan 
year), “severe need” reimbursement rates 
and “especially needy” food service equip- 
ment assistance. A list of the names of 
schools that received, in the previous year, 
food service equipment assistance (regard- 
less of whether such schools received “espe- 
cially needy food service equipment assist- 
ance) shall be made available to the public. 

Second, as part of the School Food Pro- 
gram agreements signed by State educational 
agencies and each school food authority, 
lists shall be developed of the names of 
schools that will initiate the Breakfast Pro- 
gram during the plan year, as well as the 
names of “non-implementation schools.” for 
Breakfast Program initiation. 

At a minimum, the lists of non-imple- 
mentation schools” would have to include 
those schools which have not implemented 
the Breakfast Program and which provide 25 
percent or more of their school lunches for 
free or at a reduced-price. (This definition of 
a “non-implementation school” is virtually 
identical to the definition that USDA, in its 
regulations and guidance material for school 
year 1980-81, has established for identifying 
a “needy school”.) Based on those lists, each 
State agency would be required to undertake 
outreach efforts with principals and school 
food authorities from at least one-third of 
the schools on the “non-implementation 
school” list. 

Other outreach efforts for School Breakfast 
Program expansion, including multi-lingual 
materials where appropriate, would also be 
required. The State is to prepare a list set- 
ting forth which one-third (or more) of the 
“non-implementation schools” would receive 
the benefit of the direct outreach visitations 
by State officials. That list shall be made 
available to the public by October 1 each 
year. The State plan of child nutrition opera- 
tions and the School Food Program agree- 
ments shall also be made available for inspec- 
tion by the public. 

The third essential change that would be 
brought about by subsection (c) is the re- 
quirement that the public be given an op- 
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portunity to participate in the development 
of the State plan of child nutrition opera- 
tions. The bill requires that each State con- 
duct public hearings at least 45 days before 
the State agency submits its proposed plan to 
the Governor. 

Section 6: Subsection (a) would amend 
the definition of school to exclude Job Corp 
Centers funded by the Department of Labor 
from participation in the School Lunch Pro- 
gram. Funds previously provided to Job Corp 
Centers through the School Food Programs 
are being requested instead in the appropri- 
ation for Job Corp Centers, which is included 
in the appropriation for the Department of 
Labor's Employment and Training Adminis- 
tration. This change will simplify the ac- 
counting of these funds, and will preclude 
the possibility of duplicate funding for the 
same meals from two different Federal fund- 
ing sources. (Administration proposal.) 

This section would also establish a consist- 
ent approach to adjusting reimbursement 
levels for all Child Nutrition Programs in 
Alaska, Hawaii, and other outlying areas. The 
current statutory provision allows only for 
adjustments of the meal rates in the Na- 
tional School Lunch Program, the School 
Breakfast Program, and the Child Care Food 
Program. The provision would allow the Sec- 
retary to make rate adjustments in sections 
13 and 17 of this Act consistent with those 
for other child nutrition programs. (Admin- 
istration proposal.) In practice, the Secre- 
tary has only established a reimbursement 
variance for the State of Alaska. This section 
would require variations of the reimburse- 
ment rates for Hawaii as well as Alaska. 

Subsection (c) would incorporate the pro- 
vision of the Agricultural Appropriations Act 
of 1980 limiting the eligibility of claims for 
reimbursement for meals served during a fis- 
cal year to those submitted to the appropri- 
ate State agency within ninety days after the 
end of such fiscal year. Adjustments to filed 
claims due to audit or investigation would 
continue to be allowed beyond the ninety 
days. 

Bection 7: This section makes a number 
of c in the Summer Lunch Program, 
Section 13 of the National School Lunch Act. 
Subsection (a) would restrict participation 
of service institutions that do not prepare 
their own food to locations in which no 
school or service institution that self-pre- 
pares food has agreed by March 14 to operate 
& program. The Administration has proposed 
that private non-self-preparer sponsors that 
served over 1,500 children at more than 15 
sites be prohibited from operating the pro- 


Subsection (b) would specify that if a 
school does not indicate its intention to 
operate the program by March 15, it shall 
lose its priority status. States would be re- 
quired to inform school food authorities 
prior to March 15 of their eligibility for the 
program. After March 15, States would be 
required to provide information upon re- 
quest regarding whether any school has indi- 
cated its intention to operate the program 
in a particular area or areas. Such a request 
would be most likely to cover a locality, but 
could cover the State as a whole. States 
would also set an application deadline date, 
and accept applications after the date only 
when a needy area or a significant number 
of needy children would otherwise go un- 
served. 

Section 7 adds a new sentence to subsec- 
tion (a) (4) to require an outreach effort 
by the State to identify and extend the pro- 
gram to eligible institutions in areas with 
large concentrations of low-income families. 
This effort is in addition to other outreach 
required in the State plan. (Administration 
proposal.) ; 

Subsection (d) revises subsection 13(b) (2) 
of the Act to limit most institutions to two 
meal services per day—lunch plus either 
breakfast or a supplement. This is consistent 
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with the two meal services provided in 
schools during the regular school year, and 
would avoid some waste and abuse that has 
resulted from excessive numbers of meal 
services. Residential camps, day camps, and 
programs serving primarily migrant children 
could continue to be eligible to serve up to 
four meals a day. Savings: $18 million. (Ad- 
ministration proposal.) 

Subsection 13(b) (4) is revised by striking 
obsolete language and replacing it with lan- 
guage allowing States to provide self-prepa- 
ration sponsors with more flexibility in the 
use of funds earmarked for operating costs 
or administrative costs. This should enable 
more effective management by self-prepara- 
tion sponsors, and provide an incentive for 
sponsors to prepare their own meals. (Ad- 
ministration proposal.) 


A new paragraph (3) would be added at 
the end of subsection (e) which provides the 
States, for the purpose of auditing program 
sponsors, with 2 percent of the program funds 
used during tne preceding year. The intent 
of this subsection is to provide for necessary 
funds to States administering the Summer 
Food Service Program for Children to con- 
duct program audits as required by the Sec- 
retary of both large and small sponsors. 
States are now required to provide audits of 
small service institutions und may not pass 
this cost on to the sponsor; however, present 
law does not provide funding for this pur- 
pose. In addition, large sponsors presently 
provide and pay for their own audits, and 
these audits sometimes do not properly iden- 
tify deficiencies and overclaims. This pro- 
vision will require States to conduct inde- 
pendent audits of large sponsors as well as 
small ones and provide funds to do so, 
thereby reducing waste and abuse. (Admin- 
istration proposal.) 

Another new paragraph (4) would be 
added at the end of subsection (e) which 
would provide that institutions which are 
required to have an audit conducted of their 
program in accordance with standards devel- 
oped by the Secretary would receive final 
payment as soon as the results of the audit 
have been reviewed by the State. 


This provision will strengthen the in- 
tegrity of the summer program by 
that sponsors required to have an audit con- 
ducted on their operations shall not re- 
ceive final payment until the audit has 
been reviewed by the State. This will enable 
the State to withhold funds for any expendi- 
tures that the audit discloses were inap- 
propriate or unallowable. (Administration 
proposal.) 

Subsection (k) of Section 13 would be re- 
vised to increase the amount of funds made 
available to States for administrative ex- 
penses incurred in the Summer Food Service 
Program by providing for a base amount of 
$30,000 plus an amount based on (A) 20 
percent of the first $50,000 in funds dis- 
tributed to the State for the program in 
the preceding fiscal year; (B) 10 percent 
of the next $100,000; (C) 5 percent of the 
next $250,000; and (D) 2% percent of any 
remaining funds distributed for the pro- 

in the preceding fiscal year with a 
limitation that the amount paid to States 
under this section will not exceed 3314 per- 
cent of the program funds expended in the 
State during the preceding fiscal year. The 
Secretary is authorized to adjust amounts 
paid to a State to refiect changes in the 
size 7 its program. (Administration pro- 


Subsection (k) would be further amended 
to permit the Secretary to provide additional 
State administrative expense funds to se- 
lected States which sufficiently demonstrate 
that additional funds are needed to effec- 
tively administer the program. This provi- 
sion has been recommended by the General 
Accounting Office. It is envisioned that the 
Secretary would prescribe criteria limiting 
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eligibility for additional funds to only a 
small number of States which have large 
and particularly difficult programs to managu, 

Such States would have to justify their 
need for additional funds, based on insuffi- 
cient resources. States would have to demon- 
strate full and effective use of State Adminis- 
trative Expense funds which could be utilized 
to administer the Summer Food Program in 
addition to providing other information. The 
Secretary would make decisions on whether 
to provide additional funds on a case-by-case 
basis, and would establish an upper limit on 
the percentage or amount of additional funds 
that a State could receive. (Administration 
proposal.) 

Subsection (m) would be revised to pro- 
vide the Comptroller General and appropri- 
ate State representatives (such as auditors) 
access to accounts and records. This provi- 
sion also gives the Secretary the authority tu 
establish audit procedures to address indi- 
vidual regulatory requirements of the pro- 
gram. Due to the nature and history of this 
program, the Department is particularly con- 
cerned about the need for adequate audits 
and audit requirements. (Administration 
proposal.) 

The section would also make the authori- 
zation permanent. 

Section 8: Section 8 would make the au- 
thorization of the commodity program per- 
manent. This section, in conjunction with 
Section 2 of the bill, would delete the sen- 
tence added by P.L. 95-166 to section 6(a) of 
the National School Lunch Act providing 
that any school participating in the food 
service programs under the National School 
Lunch Act may refuse not more than 20 per- 
cent of the total value of commodities offered 
for lunches in any school year and receive in 
lieu thereof other commodities to the extent 
that other commodities are available to the 
State during that year. Instead, States would 
be required to establish procedures to ensure 
that schools may request and receive the de- 
sired amounts and types of commodity as- 
sistance available to the State. 

This change would allow schools to refuse 
more than 20 percent of their allocation of 
commodities. If commodities are available, 
schools would be allowed to request and re- 
ceive substitute commodities in any 
amounts, where under the current law the 
percentage of substitution is limited to 20 
percent. Substitute commodities offered to 
schools in place of commodities refused 
shall be in addition to any commodities 
available from stocks of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and designated by the 
Secretary as a bonus. Bonus commodities are 
made available to the school as an incen- 
tive to increase their use and are not count- 
ed against the level of assistance prescribed 
by law. (Administration proposal.) 

Section 9: This section would restructure 
the makeup of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Child Nutrition to more closely reflect 
the Council's focus on Child Nutrition Pro- 
gram administration. The section would de- 
crease the number of Department of Agri- 
culture officials appointed to the Council by 
the Secretary and replace the persons en- 
gaged in child welfare work and vocational 
educational work. The section would provide 
for the appointment of a child nutrition ad- 
vocate, a Child Care Food Program repre- 
sentative, a Summer Food Service Program 
representative, and a Nutrition Education 
and Training Program coordinator in their 
place. One of the Council's members would 
be required to be a representative of a pri- 
vate school. 

The section would also provide for a bi- 
ennial report of the Advisory Council to the 
President and the Congress in place of the 
current annual report. (Administration pro- 
posal except private school member require- 
ment.) 

Section 10: This section makes a number 
of changes in the Child Care Food Program 
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requested by the Administration and con- 
tains a savings provision not proposed by 
the Administration. The new savings provi- 
sion is contained in subsection (a) and 
would reduce the reimbursement for the 
snack in the Child Care Feeding Program 
by 3 cents, from the reimbursement rate for 
fiscal 81 of 32 cents for free, 24.25 cents for 
reduced, and 8 cents for paying Savings: $6 
million. 

Subsection 17(n) would be changed to 
provide for the use of $4,000,000 for provid- 
ing Food Service Equipment Assistance 
(FSEA) to Child Care institutions. This 
change would reduce the amount available 
for this purpose from $6 million to $4 mil- 
lion. The proposed reduction would more 
closely align budgetary authorization with 
projected expenditures. Many States have 
historically not fully expended their equip- 
ment allocations. In fiscal year 1978, $3,000- 
000 was available for use but only a little 
over $2,000,000 was expended. In fiscal year 
1979 the FSEA allocation was increased to 
$6,000,000, but total expenditures amounted 
to only $3,600,000. Savings: $2 million. 

This section would also provide for a num- 
ber of conforming changes in section 17 of 
the Act to provide for basing the rate of pay- 
ments for lunches or suppers in the Child 
Care Food Program on the national average 
payment factor prescribed in section 4 for 
the corresponding category of lunches. The 
savings is incorporated in the estimate in 
Section 2. 

Subsection (b) requires State agencies to 
use bilingual material when performing out- 
reach and other services in areas where sig- 
nificant numbers or percentages of people 
have a language of primary familiarity other 
than English. This will ensure that State 
outreach and other services are provided on 
an equitable basis in minority communities. 

Subsection (q) would be revised to en- 
able the Secretary to establish specific audit 
procedures to address individual regulatory 
requirements of the program. 

This section would also add a new sub- 
section (r) authorizing the Secretary to re- 
quire States to develop standard contracts 
for sponsors which purchase meals from 
vendors. The provision also authorizes the 
Secretary to establish requirements for com- 
petitive bidding and procurement which will 
help to reduce fraud, waste, and abuse in 
the program. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE CHILD NUTRITION ACT 


Section 11. This section would establish a 
subsidy of five cents for milk served to chil- 
dren ineligible for free milk in schools, child 
care institutions and summer camps partici- 
pating in other meal service programs au- 
thorized under the National School Lunch 
Act or the Child Nutrition Act of 1966. Milk 
served free to needy children would con- 
tinue to be subsidized at the full cost of the 
milk to the schools. All schools would con- 
tinue to be eligible for participation in the 
Special Milk Program and would be able to 
make special milk available to all students. 
The current rate of subsidy would continue 
to be provided to schools and institutions 
not participating in other federally sup- 
ported child nutrition programs. 

Section 12. Subsection (a) is designed to 
provide, beginning with the 1981-1982 school 
year, financial incentives, for school dis- 
tricts in impoverished areas, to implement 
the School Breakfast Program in all of their 
schools in needy neighborhoods. Under this 
section, a school district could receive se- 
vere need” higher reimbursements for all of 
the schools in the school district if: 

(1) 40 percent or more of the school 
lunches served in the school district were 
provided for free or at a reduced-price; (2) 
the regular School Breakfast Program re- 
imbursement rate is inadequate to cover the 
costs of the program; and (3) all of the 
schools in the school district, in which 25 
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percent or more of the lunches served are 
provided for free or at a reduced-price, are 
implementing the School Breakfast Program. 

To ensure that this provision is not 
abused, the section prohibits any school dis- 
trict from obtaining district-wide severe 
need” assistance if it qualifies for such aid 
as a result of dropping a school meals pro- 
gram in one or more of its schools. (For 
example, if a school district dropped the 
School Lunch Program in a school that had 
only 5 percent needy children in it—and 
thereby achieved a 40 percent or higher rate 
of free and reduced-price lunches for all 
lunches served in the district—it would not 
be entitled to district-wide severe need” 
additional assistance.) Cost in FY '81: mini- 
mal. Cost in FY 82: $26 million. 

Subsection (b) establishes a petition pro- 
cedure for the breakfast program. If 10 
percent of the parents petition school au- 
thorities to implement the breakfast pro- 
gram, the authorities must announce a 
decision within 120 days whether they will 
begin a breakfast program. A public hear- 
ing would be required prior to a rejection of 
the breakfast program. 

Section 13: Section 13 reduces the au- 
thorization for the Food Service Equipment 
Program from the present $75 million (FY 
80 appropriation of $20 million) to $15 
million for fiscal year ‘81, $30 million for 
fiscal 82, $35 million for fiscal 83, and $40 
million for fiscal years thereafter. This will 
save $5 million in outlays in fiscal year 81, 
as the Administration had proposed. In 
addition, it will save $60 million in Bud- 
get Authority in fiscal 81, $45 million in 
fiscal 82, $40 million in fiscal 83, and $35 
million thereafter. 

The section also makes permanent the 40 
percent equipment reserve for schools that 
are planning to initiate breakfast or lunch 
programs. It changes the reserve clause, 
however, to require the Secretary to reallo- 
cate unobligated funds to States on the 
basis of the general allocation formula in- 
stead of first requiring a reallocation among 
reserve States, as in present law. 

Section 14: This section would amend 
section 7 of the Child Nutrition Act to pro- 
vide funds for State administrative expenses 
to be made available to the State agency or 
agencies responsible for administration of 
Child Nutrition Programs. If the Governor 
designates a State agency in place of the 
State Educational Agency for administra- 
tion of one or more of the programs au- 
thorized under this Act and the National 
School Lunch Act, the amount of funds al- 
located by formula for administration of that 
program would be available to the agency 
designated by the Governor. The section also 
provides for the combination of these funds 
with State funds for use in effective and 
efficient administration of Child Nutrition 
Pro; . The sentence providing for the 
funding authorization contained in this 
subsection is deleted since it conflicts with 
the authorization in subsection (i) and was 
inadvertently added during the proceedings 
leading to the enactment of P.L. 95-627. 
(Administration proposal.) 

This section also changes the current law 
to eliminate the requirement that funds be 
used to administer the program for which 
the allocations are made under section 7(a) 
(2) and 7(a)(3) of this Act and section 13 
(k)(1) of the National School Lunch Act, 
when e single State agency administers more 
than one program, and to eliminate the 10 
percent limitation on the State's authority 
to transfer administrative funds among these 
programs under the same circumstances. 


State agencies that administer only one 
program under these Acts would receive ad- 
ministrative expense funds based upon the 
allocation formula for that program. This 
change will provide the States with increased 
flexibility in maximizing the use of available 
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administrative expense fund resources in the 
programs where most needed. 

The statute would no longer be construed 
to require the maintenance of separate staffs 
within one agency for program administra- 
tion. States would be encouraged to use staff 
across the board to manage programs, and to 
concentrate staff to meet peak workloads 
during Summer Food Service Program opera- 
tions, free and reduced price statements re- 
views, and School Breakfast or Child Care 
Food Program approvals. (Administration 
proposals.) 

The Section would make permanent the 
authority providing for the appropriation of 
funds for this purpose. 

The Section would extend the provision re- 
quiring States to furnish information con- 
cerning the anticipated disbursement of SAE 
funds and allow the Secretary to reallocate 
unused funds to other States on the basis of 
the information received. (Administration 
proposal.) 

Section 15: Section 15 would amend the 
definition of school to exclude Job Corp 
Centers funded by the Department of Labor 
from participation in the School Breakfast 
Program. 

Section 16: Section 16 would provide the 
Secretary with authority to determine the 
amount of and settle and adjust claims or 
to compromise or deny all or part of any 
claim arising under the provisions of the 
National School Lunch Act and the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966, as amended, or the reg- 
ulations issued pursuant to these Acts. This 
authority parallels the authority provided 
the Secretary in the Food Stamp Act of 1977 
for the administration of the Food Stamp 
Program, (Administration proposal.) 

Section 17: This section makes a number 
of improvements in the Special Supplemen- 
tal Food Program for Women, Infants and 
Children (the so-called “WIC” Program). It 
extends the authorization from its expira- 
tion date of September 30, 1982, to a per- 
manent authorization, and eliminates the 
authorization ceiling for fiscal 1982 and 
thereafter. (Under current law, the au- 
thorized funding ceiling for the program is 
$900 million in FY 1981 and $950 million in 
FY 1982.) Congress would still control the 
program’s funding level through the appro- 
priations process, but the parameters for the 
program's funding levels would be increased. 

Subsection (b) would require States to 
give to various groups and individuals in- 
terested in the program—local agencies, 
health professionals, and participant and 
advocate organizations—at least 30 days no- 
tice in advance of public hearings. This is 
to ensure that such groups will have the 
opportunity for input into the State plan. 


This section would also seek to improve 
the opportunities of migrant farm workers 
to participate in the WIC program. Each 
State would be required to estimate the 
number of migrant participants in the 
coming year and to set aside sufficient funds 
to serve them. Migrant health agencies and 
farmworker organizations with access to 
health services would be given priority for 
funding in areas with large numbers of 
migrants. The States would also be required 
to conduct outreach efforts in high migrant 
areas and could provide funds for migrant 
farmworker organizations to do outreach. 
The Secretary is required to establish pro- 
cedures to ensure that migrants certified in 
one State will continue, to the maximum 
extent practicable, to receive benefits as they 
travel. The Secretary is also required to set 
up a national uniform definition of “migrant 
farmworker” to facilitate uniformity in the 
program. This section does not create an 
entitlement for migrants. 

Subsection (d) would revise Subsection 
17(f) to delete the authority of the Depart- 
ment to provide products such as infant 
formulas under the WIC Program which are 
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not commercially available. It is difficult to 
ensure that the formula production always 
has adequate quality control to ensure that 
all the formulas produced meet the required 
specifications. The Department has had to 
recall shipments of non-commercially avail- 
able formula for the commodity supple- 
mental food program which had been ap- 
proved on the basis of clinical tests, but 
which had problems once issued in bulk. 

To improve the program for bilingual par- 
ticipants, the State is required to use appro- 
priate bilingual personnel in administration 
and to develop nutrition education materials 
that are responsive to the cultural, ethnic, 
and language needs of participants. 

Subsection (h) requires the provision of 
advance funding for local administrative ex- 
penses whenever such advance funding is 
deemed by the State agency, upon applica- 
tion by & local agency, to be necessary to 
promote effective and efficient program op- 
erations. Currently, local agencies are pro- 
vided with three months of advance funding 
at the commencement of program operations 
but not thereafter. This section would ex- 
tend this concept to permit advance funding 
of up to three months for on-going programs. 
Many local agencies, particularly in low- 
income neighborhoods, function on mar- 
ginal budgets, and advance funding is neces- 
sary to assist them to operate the program. 
Advance funding would reduce the financial 
vulnerability of such local agencies and 
clinics, thereby encouraging them to parti- 
cipate in the program. 

Subsection (i) parallels the Secretary's 
right to reallocate unused funds from one 
State to another. Under this subsection, each 
State, upon a reallocation of funds by the 
Secretary, must make a determination as to 
whether any local agency is unable to spend 
its full allocation. If the State determines 
that a local agency cannot spend its full 
allocation, the State, within one month of 
the Secretary's reallocation, must reallocate 
the projected unused funds either to an 
agency that will initiate the program or to 
an agency that has already implemented the 
program but needs additional funds to feed 
unserved eligible women and children. 

Section 18: Section 18 makes several 
changes in the Nutrition Education and 
Training Program. To provide greater ac- 
cess to nutrition education by bilingual in- 
dividuals, this subsection (a) would re- 
quire States, to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, to use materials in other language 
in areas where a substantial number of par- 
ticipants have a primary language other 
than English. 

To improve public input into the pro- 
gram, Section 18 requires a State either to 
hold a public hearing at least 30 days prior 
to the submission of the State plan to the 
Governor, or, create an advisory council 
representative of certain specified interests. 
The State plan must be written to include 
the activities to be conducted in the plan 
year. 

This section would limit funding for the 
NET program in fiscal 81 to $15 million, as 
the Administration had proposed. Savings: 
$5 million. After fiscal 81, the program 
would return to the entitlement of 50 cents 
per child per year that was in the law in 
fiscal 78 and 79. 


Subsection (j)(3) would be amended to 
allow the Secretary to use the most current 
data available on enrollment for the distri- 
bution of funds. This change would elimi- 
nate the requirement that the data be cer- 
tified by the Office of Education of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare. 
The Office of Education, DHEW, can only 
provide certified enrollment data on public 
and private schools and nonresidential child 
care. Therefore, enrollment data on public 
and nonprofit private residential child care 
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institutions must be taken from the “Annual 
Report of Meal Service in Schools” submitted 
by State agencies to FNS. This change would 
allow the Secretary to use the FN data in 
addition to HEW data. 

Section 19: This section requires local 
program administrators of the lunch and 
breakfast programs to promote greater stu- 
dent and parental input in the operation of 
the programs (particularly in menu- 
planning). 

Section 20: This section would make tech- 
nical changes to the National School Lunch 
Act. 

Under other provisions of law, the Com- 
monwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands 
is eligible for the programs authorized by 
the National School Lunch Act. Subsection 
(a) makes a conforming change in the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act to reflect this. 

Subsection (b) would provide for the re- 
designation of section 22, “Study of Menu 
Choice” as section 23. This section was part 
of P.L. 95-627. This section number dupli- 
cates the use of section 22 which was added 
to the National School Lunch Act by P.L. 95- 
561, Education Amendments of 1978 enacted 
on November 1, 1978. Section 1408 of P.L. 95- 
561 added section 22 to the National School 
Lunch Act to extend the benefits of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Program to children in 
“Department of Defense Overseas Depend- 
ent’s Schools.” The error occurred since both 
amendments were under consideration at 
the same time. 

Subsection (c) also rewrites the current 
law to correct an error in the data used for 
computing the adjustments to the rate of 
commodity assistance. 

Subsection (d) would amend subsection 
12(h) to clarify the provision allowing 
schools to combine the costs of operating 
both the lunch and breakfast programs. 

Subsection (e) would amend subsection 
11(e) to provide reimbursement in schools 
electing to serve all children free meals dur- 
ing any period of three successive school 
years based on the percentages of meals 
served to children eligible for free and re- 
duced price meals during the first year, as 
applied to the total number of meals served 
in the second and third years. This changes 
the current law which provides reimburse- 
ment during the second and third years on 
the basis of the number of meals served dur- 
ing the first year. This change is needed be- 
cause current law could lead to schools re- 
ceiving payments for meals in excess of those 
served, or could lead to inadequate payments 
to schools, if enrollment increased or de- 
creased significantly. 

Section 21: This section would amend 
section 3 and 15(a) of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 to provide conformity to the 
other provisions of law under which the 
Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana 
Islands is eligible for the programs author- 
ized under the Child Nutrition Act of 1966. 

Section 22: Section 22 prescribes imple- 
mentation dates. Regulations will be re- 
quired to be promulgated by January 1, 
1981, for the Summer program, the equip- 
ment reserve, rates for outlying areas, 90 
day claims limitation, and the WIC hearing 
announcement provision. By July 1, 1981, 
regulations would be required to be promul- 
gated on quality of meals, the child nutri- 
tion State plan, selection of commodities, 
breakfast, most of WIC, the NET State plan, 
and parent-student involvement. All other 
provisions would be required to be imple- 
mented as soon as possible. 

Some PROGRAMS WORK 

For a number of years, the infant mor- 
tality rate in the United States has been a 
subject of some consternation; by this meas- 
ure, which is frequently used to determine 
the level of civilization of a society, the 
United States has consistently ranked well 
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below Western Europe and some of the other 
industrialized countries. Besides, the prob- 
lem is concentrated among the poor and the 
Slack, and babies of young mothers who 
are badly nourished are in special danger. 

In 1973, as part of an effort to do some- 
thing about it, the Women, Infants and 
Children Supplemental feeding program 
(WIC) was enacted. The program provided 
dairy products, orange juice and other essen- 
tial foods to low-income pregnant women 
who were diagnosed by physicians as having 
nutritional problems. This program was the 
brainchild of nutrition researchers and pedi- 
atricians who felt strongly that the com- 
bination of prenatal medical care and nutri- 
tional help would make a difference in the 
health of both mothers and babies. 

For the first couple of years, the program 
looked like a depressing replica of so many 
other efforts to break into the poverty cycle. 
It was plagued by administrative difficulties 
and lethargic management, and it was not 
easy to persuade the mothers to take the 
food. Lots of tired, pregnant women found 
the prospect of carrying two weeks’ worth 
of milk home on the subway more than 
they could manage. 

But with a few changes here and there— 
more enthusiastic management, a change 
from distributing the food itself to distribut- 
ing vouchers to be cashed in at the local 
supermarket, and time to work out the 
snags—WIC has turned into one of the gen- 
uine success stories of federal social policy. 

Two carefully controlled studies, one at 
the Harvard School of Public Health and 
the other in Waterbury, Conn., found that 
the program has made a big difference. In- 
fant mortality dropped among babies born 
to mothers who were getting food through 
the program, compared with a similar group 
who did not. Participating mothers had fewer 
low-birth-weight (under 544 pounds) babies. 
Such tiny babies often suffer complications, 
and frequently don't pull through. The pro- 
gram also picks up infants who start out 
dangerously small, and provides the for- 
mula and other food to help them catch 
up to their normal weight. The evidence 
is that this is working too. 

This news is important. In the somewhat 
murky world of social program evaluation, 
the clarity of these findings is extraordinary. 
It is good that something is working and 
that it is working to help resolve this most 
basic human problem. Among all the budget 
reductions, funds for this program are go- 
ing up, and that is good too. Some programs 
do work. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, today Sena- 
tor McGovern and I are introducing a 
bill targeted to savings in the child nutri- 
tion programs for this country. The sav- 
ings involved in these provisions total 
between $413 and $431 million. The vari- 
able is derived from a difference in es- 
timates between the Congressional Budg- 
et Office and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. I am convinced that the 
savings achieved in the ways described 
will leave the programs themselves in- 
tact, and that the administrative 
changes in these provisions will serve to 
provide increased flexibility and effi- 
ciency within the various programs. 

SIGNALS OF THE CURRENT TIMES 


It is well known that Senator Mc- 
Govern and I have always been strong 
supporters of these child nutrition pro- 
grams, supporting measures to expand 
and improve these programs. However, 
we, like everybody participating in the 
Federal Government today, recognize the 
necessity for cutting back on the burden 
of expenses which our Federal Govern- 
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ment now faces. During these times we 
all have to make sacrifices. There are 
very few programs that have been left 
untouched as the great hand of fiscal 
restraint sweeps by. Defense, because of 
the lack of strength demonstrated by our 
country in recent times, has been recog- 
nized as a great priority on the spending 
agenda. 
ROLE OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AS GUARDIAN 
OF THE PEOPLE 
For decades, the American people, 
especially those in need, have looked to 
the Federal Government for relief of 
their plight, and the Federal Govern- 
ment has come a long way in responding 
to that need. However, its burden has 
become great in the process. The people 
of this country expect much from our 
Government, but it alone cannot provide 
all the answers. Not only does our Gov- 
ernment act as guardian in protecting 
our freedoms, but it tries to help those 
who need assistance the most. Those in 
this category are increasing in numbers, 
as our economy dives into recession, 
bringing with it added hardship on those 
who were already in precarious economic 
circumstances. Because of the symptoms 
manifested by our ailing economy, we 
have to be selective in targeting our as- 
sistance resources to those most in need. 
PROPOSED CUTS IN CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAMS 
Because our Government too has rec- 
ognized that its budget does not provide 
for unlimited resources, we in Congress 
have a responsibility to the taxpayer to 
save money where possible, at the same 
time trying to preserve the maximum 
amount of benefits to those families and 
individuals undergoing the greatest 
hardship in these perilous economic 
times. I believe that the cutbacks that we 
have proposed in the child nutrition pro- 
grams through this legislation will do the 
least amount of damage to the benefits 
provided. 


Many of the cuts outlined in this bill 
are adaptations of the administration’s 
previous proposals; but I think that the 
provisions of this bill will serve to target 
benefits more directly to those in most 
need. For example, instead of the 5 cents 
reduction in subsidy to paying students 
in the school lunch program, we have 
proposed a 2.5-cent cut across the board, 
which would assure the continued in- 
tegrity of the program as a whole; addi- 
tionally, those schools where 75 percent 
or more participants receive free and re- 
duced priced lunches are exempted, pro- 

, viding a safety net. 


The greatest amount of savings is 
achieved by raising the reduced price 
charge to 20 cents, and changing the 
eligibility standards to 115 and 175 per- 
cent of poverty, plus a standard reduc- 
tion for free and reduced price lunches, 
respectively, CBO estimates savings of 
$95 million while USDA claims potential 
savings of $113 million. The adminis- 
tration had previously proposed chang- 
ing the eligibility to 100 and 175 percent 
of poverty plus the standard deduction, 
but had not proposed to raise the re- 
duced-price lunch cost. 

ROLE OF THE ADVOCATES 

I would like to thank the advocate 
representatives who assisted in putting 
this bill together, through their testi- 
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mony at hearings and meetings with 
staff. It is never easy to accept funding 
reductions, but these people went about 
assisting us by suggesting areas that 
might be cut in line with the $412 mil- 
lion net savings set forth by the Agricul- 
ture Committee. The advocates were very 
constructive in presenting their ideas to 
us, and deserve a considerable amount 
of credit for input in coming close to 
the $500 million mark. 
CONCLUSION 

It is certainly regrettable that, because 
of the economic climate in which we are 
forced to live, we have to be thinking in 
terms of reducing funding for programs 
that have proven their value over time. 
However, certain changes can be made 
relatively painless, without a great re- 
duction of benefits to our Nation’s needy, 
and when this can be done, we owe it to 
the taxpayers to give some relief to their 
burden wherever possible. 

It is my hope that this current eco- 
nomic crisis will cause all Americans to 
find within themselves that strength of 
individual initiative that made this 
country great, and that they will do 
everything within their means to lessen 
the demands on the Federal Government 
and contribute to the society in which we 
all participate as citizens. 

This bill attempts to fulfill the nutri- 
tion needs of our Nation’s children, 
while, at the same time saving the Fed- 
eral Government over $400 million in 
costs. 


By Mr. DURENBERGER: 

S. 2676. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage small 
business capital formation; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

SMALL BUSINESS CAPITAL FORMATION ACT 


Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
during the past few months we have 
witnessed a dramatic rebirth of interest 
in the future of the small business sector. 
It is an encouraging development, and 
one that was long overdue. It is impos- 
sible to overstate the contribution small 
business makes to the quality of life in 
American society. 


Approximately 97 percent of the Na- 
tion’s businesses are small businesses. 
These 14 million independent enterprises 
provide the livelihood for 50 million 
Americans, 55 percent of the private 
nonfarm labor force. They produce 43 
percent of our gross national product, 
and are responsible for over 99 percent 
of the new jobs created in the economy 
each year. If each of these businesses 
hired just one more employee in the com- 
ing year, they could completely eradicate 
the Nation’s unemployment problem. 


But the contributions of the Nation’s 
small businesses cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents alone. Small business 
men and women have traditionally been 
innovators, and their ideas have added 
immeasurably to the quality of our daily 
lives. In the last half century, small busi- 
nesses have given us the stainless steel 
razor blade, the transistor radio, the 
photo-copying machine, the jet engine, 
the “instant photograph,” the helicop- 
ter, insulin, powersteering, the automatic 
transmission, air-conditioning, cello- 
phane, and even the pocket calculator. 
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Overall, small businesses have produced 
nearly half of our industrial innovations 
over the past 25 years. 

In January 1980, small business was 
given the prestige of its own White 
House Conference. Delegates from across 
the Nation merged their ideas into a 
series of specific recommendations, and 
accolades for their work flowed from 
every level of government. 

But 3 months after the White House 
Conference, any small businessman 
would be justified in asking whether 
anyone in Government had really lis- 
tened. The small business sector contin- 
ues to bear the brunt of an administra- 
tion choosing to fight inflation with 
interest rates alone. The real burden 
of high interest rates is falling on 
businesses “unfortunate” enough to have 
inventories, or “unfortunate” enough to 
be small. Not surprisingly, small business 
bankruptcies are rising at a dramatic 
rate. Congress has ignored the Confer- 
ence recommendations by rejecting ef- 
forts to limit spending to a fixed per- 
centage of the GNP. And both Congress 
and the administration have chosen to 
balance the Federal budget with higher 
taxes, rather than the spending reduc- 
tions recommended by the conferees. 

Against this record, some small busi- 
ness men and women have expressed the 
fear that the recommendations of the 
White House Conference will end 
up like the recommendations of so 
many other government conferences— 
printed, praised, and filed away. These 
recommendations deserve a far better 
fate, and as Members of the Senate we 
have both the opportunity and the re- 
sponsibility to insure that they are heard 
and acted upon. This morning, I am 
introducing the Small Business Capital 
Formation Act, legislation that embodies 
the basic tax recommendations of the 
White House Conference. A parallel bill 
is being introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by my distinguished col- 
league from the Third District of Min- 
nesota, Congressman BILL FRENZEL. The 
bill achieves five basic reforms: 

First. A restructuring of the corporate 
income tax, with maximum benefits fo- 
cused on the smaller businesses. 

Second. Establishment of a savings tax 
incentive by reducing the maximum rate 
on “savings income” from 70 to 50 
percent. 

Third. Repeal of the $100,000 “cap” on 
eligibility of used equipment for the in- 
vestment tax credit. 

Fourth. Establishment of a 10-percent 
tax credit (maximum $750-$1,500) for 
investment in original issue stock of a 
small business. 

Fifth. Presently, an estate qualifies 
for extension of tax payments if 65 per- 
cent of the adjusted gross estate con- 
sisted of interests in closely held corpo- 
rations. The bill reduces that figure to 
3344 percent. 

Each of these reforms would ease the 
obstacles facing small businesses in their 
effort to accumulate investment capital. 
Investment is the key to small business 
survival. And the bill I have filed this 
morning is itself an investment in the 
future of American small business. 


By supporting the bill and the reforms 
it offers, the Senate can assure those 
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who attended the White House Confer- 
ence that their message was heard, I 
urge everyone of my colleagues to join 
as a cosponsor. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
8. 76 


At the request of Mr. Srone, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. HoL- 
Lincs) was added as a cosponsor of S. 76, 
a bill to amend the title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to authorize pay- 
ment under the medicare program for 
performed 


certain services 
chiropractors. 


by 


8. 769 


At the request of Mr. Netson, the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. MOYNIHAN) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 769, a 
bill repealing the authorization for Tom- 
bigbee and Tennessee Rivers project. 

S. 2074 


At the request of Mr. Levin, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. METZENBAUM) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2074, a bill 
to amend title 39 of the United States 
Code to provide for the postage-free 
mailing of absentee ballots and other 
materials pertaining to absentee ballots. 

S. 2239 


At the request of Mr. Packwoop, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. BoscH- 
witz), the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower), and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD) were added as cospon- 
sors of S. 2239, a bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 with respect 
to the income tax treatment of incentive 
stock options. : 

8. 2301 

At the request of Mr. COCHRAN, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2301, a bill to amend the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 to 
assist law enforcement agencies in 
achieving a binding law enforcement 
officers’ bill of rights. 


8. 2374 


At the request of Mr. Baucus, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama (Mr. HEFLIN) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2374, a bill to 
amend the Congressional Budget Act to 
limit the growth of Federal taxation and 
spending and to achieve balanced budg- 
ets, and for other purposes. 

S. 2634 


At the request of Mr. Bentsen, the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE), 
and the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Younc) were added as cosponsors of S. 
2634, a bill to provide for making of pay- 
ments to certain citizens and nationals 
of the United States held hostage in 
Iran, and for other purposes. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 161 


At the request of Mr. Bentsen, the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. HEFLIN), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern), and the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. JEPSEN) were added as cosponsors 
of Senate Joint Resolution 161, a joint 
resolution proposing an International 
Code of Business Conduct. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 412 

At the request of Mr. Rotu, the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma (Mr. Boren), the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Boscx- 
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witz), the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
CouHEN) , the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Exon), the Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
HEFLIN), the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. HUMPHREY) , the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Percy), the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. Sasser), the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Stevenson), the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
MOND), and the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
BENTSEN) were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Resolution 412, a resolution re- 
lating to the attempted rescue of the 
Americans held hostage in Iran. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1701 


At the request of Mr. Presser, the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. 
Byrp, JR.) was added as a cosponsor of 
amendment No. 1701 proposed to Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 86, a con- 
current resolution setting forth the rec- 
ommended congressional budget for the 
U.S. Government for the fiscal years 
1981, 1982, and 1983 and revising the 
second concurrent resolution on the 
budget for fiscal year 1980. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1733 


At the request of Mr. MOYNIHAN, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of 
amendment No. 1733 proposed to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 86, a concurrent 
resolution setting forth the recommend- 
ed congressional budget for the U.S. 
Government for the fiscal years 1981, 
1982, and 1983 and revising the second 
concurrent resolution on the budget for 
fiscal year 1980. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1741 


At the request of Mr. Netson, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts (Mr. Tsoncas), 
the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS), and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
METZENBAUM) were added as cosponsors 
of amendment No. 1741 proposed to 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 86, a con- 
current resolution setting forth the rec- 
ommended congressional budget for the 
U.S. Government for the fiscal years 
1981, 1982, and 1983 and revising the 
second concurrent resolution on the 
budget for fiscal year 1980. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 423—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION WITH RE- 
SPECT TO PROPOSED RULE II IN- 
CREMENTAL PRICING 


Mr. STONE (for himself, Mr. Dore, 
Mr. Foro, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. 
LAXALT, Mr. CHILES, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Mr. 
Exon, Mr. HELMS, Mr. BAYH, Mr. CocH- 
RAN, Mr. JEPSEN, Mr. Tower, Mr. Dan- 
FORTH, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. HATCH, and 
Mr. DuRENBERGER) submitted the follow- 
ing resolution, which was referred to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources: 

S. RES. 423 

Resolved, by the Senate, That the Senate 
does not approve of the proposed rule under 
section 202(a) of the Natural Gas Policy Act 
of 1978 (relating to the incremental pricing 
of natural gas) a copy of which was trans- 
mitted to the Congress on May 6, 1980. 


@ Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I am today 
submitting with Senator DoLE, Senator 
Forp, Senator Lucar, and other Senators 
a resolution of disapproval with respect 
to the proposed phase II incremental 


May 7, 1980 


pricing rule. This proposed rule was 
transmitted to the Congress on May 6. 
Under the Natural Gas Policy Act of 
1978, either House of Congress has 30 
consecutive congressional days to dis- 
approve of the proposed rule. 

I am opposing this proposed rule be- 
cause it will have a seriously adverse im- 
pact upon many industrial users of nat- 
ural gas with an ultimate inflationary 
impact upon consumers throughout the 
country. I have first-hand knowledge of 
the extreme difficulty the application of 
incremental pricing would have on agri- 
cultural businesses in my State of 
Florida. 


The statute itself establishes only the 
most fleeting period of relief. Section 206 
(b) (1) provides an interim exemption 
from incremental pricing for all agri- 
cultural uses of natural gas. Section 206 
(b) (2), however, directs that this broad 
exemption may only remain in effect 
until May 9, 1980—by which time the 
FERC is instructed to fashion a perma- 
nent exemption that excludes all agricul- 
tural gas uses for which an alternate fuel 
is both “economically practicable’ and 
“reasonably available.” In other words, 
under the statutory scheme, agricultural 
gas users who possess an alternate fuel 
capability are protected from incre- 
mental pricing only during the brief in- 
terval between the onset of phase I 
incremental pricing (which became ef- 
fective on January 1, 1980) and the issu- 
ance of phase II regulations (in May of 
1980). 

Nevertheless, because Congress granted 
to the FERC the authority—in section 
206(d) (1) of the NGPA—to establish new 
incremental pricing exemptions beyond 
those set forth in the statute, the FERC 
has now proposed to utilize this author- 
ity in order to extend the interim agri- 
cultural gas use exemption past the 
statutory deadline. Under the original 
FERC proposal, an additional year would 
have been provided before agricultural 
gas users with an alternate fuel capabil- 
ity are forced to bear the burdens of in- 
cremental pricing. However, the FERC 
has now proposed an extension of the 
interim exemption only for the period 
until September 1, 1980. 


The FERC's policy, although welcome 
for the limited relief that it provides, 
nevertheless constitutes nothing more 
than a postponement—rather than an 
avoidance—of the thrust of the statute. 
The question remains: What will happen 
to the agricultural industries after the 
proposed postponement expires? Indeed, 
since the FERC’s proposal is subject to 
a possible veto by either House of Con- 
gress, what will happen in June or July 
of 1980 if one House or the other disap- 
proves the FERC’s proposed policy? 

The FERC has already provided one 
indication of the policies which will ulti- 
mately govern agricultural gas users if 
incremental pricing remains in effect. At 
the same time that it proposed a l-year 
postponement of the statutory mandate 
for a narrow agricultural gas use exemp- 
tion, the FERC also issued a proposed 
rule which embodies the permanent agri- 
cultural gas use exemption that will ulti- 
mately go into effect. Under the FERC’s 
proposal, all agricultural gas users will 
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automatically become subject to incre- 
mental pricing—until and unless such 
users affirmatively prove to the FERC 
that they do not possess an alternate fuel 
capability. 

The proposed rule does not delineate 
what criteria will be used by the FERC in 
determining whether or not a user has 
proven the lack of an alternate fuel ca- 
pability. However, the FERC has recent- 
ly indicated that it may follow the same 
approach that it has adopted in interim 
regulations governing ineligibility for 
special curtailment protection afforded 
to agricultural gas users in section 401 
of the NGPA. If this approach is adopted 
by the FERC, both phase I and phase IT 
agricultural users could become subject 
to incremental pricing if they have 
burned either coal or residual fuel oil at 
any time since 1973. 

Given such a policy, a substantial por- 
tion of the agricultural industries could 
lose their present protection from incre- 
mental pricing. The increased energy 
costs facing such industries would hardly 
be helpful to the economy in the many 
States, such as my own, where agricul- 
ture plays å pivotal role. More important- 
ly, however, these increased energy costs 
would quickly make themselves felt at 
millions of dinner tables across America. 

How do we avoid such a development? 
A partial answer lies in the veto of phase 
II—which would at least protect agricul- 
tural process and feedstock users from 
incremental pricing. Since a phase II 
veto would still leave agricultural boilers 
vulnerable to incremental pricing, how- 
ever, only the repeal of incremental pric- 
ing provides a total answer. 

Particularly at a time when domestic 
natural gas supplies appear to be ade- 
quate—due to production incentives pro- 
vided for in the 1978 act it is inappropri- 
ate to permit this proposed rule to go 
into effect. I am encouraged that this 
resolution of disapproval is submitted by 
a bipartisan and regionally diverse group 
of Senators. I urge the Senate Energy 
Committee to give this resolution imme- 
diate consideration and hope that it will 
be favorably acted upon. 


@ Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am pleased 
to join my colleague from Florida, Mr. 
Stone, in submitting today the disap- 
proval resolution of title II of the Natural 
Gas Policy Act of 1978 which provides for 
the incremental pricing of natural gas to 
most interstate industrial gas users. 
During debate on the provisions of the 
1978 Natural Gas Policy Act, I argued 
against the passage of the incremental 
pricing scheme for the exact reasons of 
economic hardship and confusion that 
the industry and consumer are expe- 
riencing today. The intent of incremental 
pricing at that time was to provide for 
gas price increases being paid entirely by 
industrial customers, thereby protecting 
residential customers from price in- 
creases. However, all customers are hav- 
ing to pay the higher prices under this 
scheme through the increased costs of 
consumer goods. As a result, we will con- 
tinue to experience reduced economic 
growth and increased unemployment. An 
independent study by Wharton Econo- 
metric Forecasting Associates projects 
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that inflation between 1980 and 1990 
averaging nearly 1 percent higher each 
year due to incremental pricing. Addi- 
tionally, the GNP could experience a re- 
duction of $35 billion by 1985 and over 
1 million jobs would be lost by 1990 as 
a result of title II. 
ADDITIONAL BUREAUCRACY 


The complicated pricing system under 
the Natural Gas Act has added to the 
administrative responsibility and bureau- 
cratic redtape of the Department of 
Energy, FERC, gas industry companies, 
and industrial gas users. With the im- 
position of title II, these costly and time- 
consuming burdens will only increase 
and exacerbate the confusion that the 
companies and consumer must deal with. 

CONVERSIONS TO OIL 


Incremental pricing will result in the 
displacement of natural gas with foreign 
oil in the industrial sector. At a time 
when this Nation is attempting to gain 
some degree of energy independence 
from the OPEC cartel, the Senator from 
Kansas sees the incremental pricing 
scheme as contradictory to the many 
energy measures providing for synfuel 
development and increased domestic de- 
velopment passed this Congress. The 
American Gas Association estimates that 
gas price increases, as a result of oil 
displacement, could exceed 30-40 percent 
under phase I, and 90-110 percent under 
phase II. By 1990, 1.9 to 3.2 trillion cubic 
feet of gas sales would be lost, increasing 
oil demand to almost 1 million barrels 
per day. The impact on this industry, Mr. 
President, would also result in higher 
interest rates for gas utilities’ debt fi- 
nancing and ultimately higher costs of 
gas service for all gas customers. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, Mr. President, 
letters from various gas companies indi- 
cating the severe impact that full incre- 
mental pricing will have on not only their 
operations, but also on their customers. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Gas SERVICE Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., April 23, 1980. 
Hon. Rosert DOLE, 
Dirksen Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR DoLE: About a month ago 
I wrote to you regarding several matters of 
interest to our company and the gas in- 
dustry in general. One of these was specifi- 
cally incremental pricing. The information 
which follows shows how ineffective the pres- 
ent program is. The new law has taken us 
out of a market we have served for over forty 
years and replaced our fuel with oil. The pur- 
pose of the incremental pricing was to raise 
the price of gas so that it would not be 
wasted and to make coal a more attractive 
economic alternative. So far it has only 
served to make oil more attractive in our 
service area. 

What has happened is that gas is now 
artificially priced such that oil dealers can 
beat our price and take away our business. 
Paradoxically, the Kansas Corporation Com- 
mission just awarded us a rate increase by 
assessing the entire amount of increase in 
this class of customer who has stopped us- 
ing our gas. The result to the Gas Service 
Company will be less than the anticipated 
increase as projected by the Kansas Corpo- 
ration Commission. As you will see in the at- 
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tachments, the equivalent price for gas (com- 
parable to oil) changes monthly and is al- 
ways different between Kansas and Missouri. 
The price shown for oll equivalent was origi- 
nally $3.29 in Missouri for April, but subse- 
quently changed. 

In Kansas City there is one market for oil 
and it is presently about $1.78 to $2.00/MM 
Btu equivalent. The rate for gas, as per our 
tariffs, is $2.13 in Missouri and $2.25 in 
Kansas. The loss of this load is a tremendous 
financial setback to the Company and can 
only be replaced if the State Commissions 
see fit to charge the other customers and 
then only after six to eleven or more months 
of dragged out regulatory review. 

The point I am trying to make is that in- 
cremental pricing is an excellent example 
of how government gets into business and 
begins to mess it up. We had, until recently, 
the finest utility and energy distribution 
systems in the world. Once legitimate costs 
began to go up, the political process said, 
“stop”, and the utilities have been forced 
to trade off service for cost. What we as a 
society are doing is compounding the prob- 
lem for the future. If we let the people 
pay for the service today, tomorrow's re- 
tirees will not have so much to make up 
and, in the long range, governmental sub- 
sidy will be reduced. 

We appreciate your support to date of S. 
2392 and trust that the information attached 
will help reinforce your position and to con- 
vince others. 

Thank you for your consideration of this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 
W. S. LALONDE. 


THE GATES RUBBER Co., 
Denver, Colo., April 22, 1980. 
Hon. ROBERT DOLE, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR DOLE: I am pleased that you 
are one of the co-sponsors of Senate Bill 
82392 to repeal the Federal requirement of 
incremental pricing under Title II of the 
Natural Gas Policy Act of 1978 (NGPA). 

I wish to add my support to your effort to 
repeal this unfair and ineffective law. Al- 
ready it is causing many firms to switch to 
alternate fuel (No. 6 oil) as their primary 
fuel. We, too, are considering this move. In- 
cremental pricing is tying a rate structure to 
a fuel that is inherently volatile—a yo-yo 
target. Last week’s move by the Energy In- 
formation Administration (EIA) of posting 
one figure as the alternative fuel price and 
then drastically revising that figure later is 
an example of what I am saying. Using the 
incremental pricing for Colorado as an ex- 
ample: March $2.81 per million BTU's 
(MBTU’s), April $3.06 MBTU's, and revised 
April $2.26 MBTU’s. This causes us some con- 
fusion in making strategic business decisions 
on capital expansion and on day-to-day ac- 
tivities. 

This trend industry converting from nat- 
ural gas to oil is in contravention to the 
National Energy Policy. 

Companies that are dependent upon incre- 
mentally priced natural gas are being put at 
a competitive disadvantage with those in its 
industry who use either intrastate gas (not 
subject to incremental pricing) or oll in their 
production facilities. The tire and rubber in- 
dustry is already at a competitive disadvan- 
tage with foreign imports, and cannot stand 
the added burden of artificially inflated costs. 

I urge you to continue to support the re- 
peal of this unfair and ineffective law. To 
do so will ultimately benefit not only indus- 
try, but all consumers as well. 

Very truly yours, 
L. L. Rose, 
Vice President, 
Corporate Engineering. 
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COLT INDUSTRIES, 
Kansas City, Kans., April 1, 1980. 
Subject: S. 2392 
Hon. ROBERT J. DOLE, 
U.S. Senate Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Dorn: Thank you for co- 
sponsoring the above bill to repeal the nat- 
ural gas incremental pricing provisions of 
Title II of the Natural Gas Policy Act of 1978. 

We understand that the Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission will be sending to 
Congress in early April the rule to carry out 
the second phase of the incremental pricing 
program of the NGPA of 1978. The estimated 
annual cost to Colt Industries under this 
Phase II FERC rule would be $15.8 million. 
We, therefore, strongly urge you to veto this 
rulé when it is brought to the Senate floor 
for a vote. 

Your constituents here at the Fairbanks 
Morse Pump Division appreciate your support 
in these matters. 

Very truly yours, 
W. JACKSON LETTS. 
NATIONAL Gypsum Co., 
Dallas, Tez., March 10, 1980. 
Hon. ROBERT J. DOLE, 
Dirksen Senate Office Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR DoLE: Currently the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission is reviewing 
the comments filed on the Commission's 
Notice of Proposed Rulemaking issued on 
November 15, 1979 on the extension of in- 
cremental pricing to all industrial uses of 
natural gas. Under Section 202 of the Nat- 
ural Gas Policy Act of 1978, they are required 
to issue a rule by May 9, 1980 which will 
amend the regulation which now incre- 
mentally prices gas used in boiler applica- 
tions. 

National Gypsum Company is a manufac- 
turer of building products with 13,000 em- 
ployees that operates fifty plants and 150 
sales centers, at least one of which is in the 
state you represent. 


Many of our manufacturing operations are 
energy intensive and require natural gas in a 
non-boiler application. The rulemaking as 
proposed would more than double the energy 
cost in those operations. These costs cannot 
be absorbed and must therefore be passed on 
to the consumer of goods we produce. 


In addition to its inflationary effect, this 
increase in selling prices will result in com- 
petitive disadvantages with foreign and in 
many cases domestic producers. A copy of 
our written testimony which we filed on 
February 29, 1980 explains these and other 
reasons why we recommend incremental 
pricing be confined to boiler use of natural 
gas. 

While we feel confident the Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission after reviewing the 
testimony filed, will publish regulations 
that will limit incremental pricing to boiler 
uso of natural gas, it is possible that they 
may still extend it to other industrial uses. 
Either the House or the Senate can veto the 
regulation if they judge it not to be in the 
best interest of our nation’s welfare. 

If incremental pricing is extended beyond 
— — — a that you recommend and/ 

ppo: e vetoing of pose 
regulation. s artes i 
Sincerely, 
T. W. FERGUSON, Jr. 
OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CORP., 
Kansas City, Kans., March 24, 1980. 
Hon. ROBERT J. DOLE, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR DoLE: I see that you have 
co-sponsored bill S. 2392, to repeal Title II 
of the Natural Gas Policy Act mandating 
imposition of incremental pricing on indus- 
trial users. I would like to thank you wery 
much for taking this action 
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The ill considered pricing scheme proposed 
by F-E.R.C. would increase the cost of nat- 
ural gas to Owens-Corning Fiberglas by over 
100 percent in 1981, or $76 million. This com- 
pares to profits of $109 million for our com- 
pany in 1979. This would cause insulation 
prices to increase substantially, thereby dis- 
couraging energy conservation. 

Phase I is costing our Kansas City facili- 
ties over $1 million in added cost/year and 
Phase II would increase our cost $13 million. 
These gas increases are so significant that 
Owens-Corning will be forced to consider 
shifting production to facilities operating 
in the exempt intrastate market during 
periods of less than full capacity operations. 
Our Kansas City facilities would be very 
vulnerable to such moves. 

Again, thanks for co-sponsoring S. 2392, 
to repeal Title II of the Natural Gas Policy 
Act. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD O. WEBB, 
Plant Manager. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, title II of 
the NGPA should not be implemented for 
the economic reasons alone, this pricing 
scheme would increase our inflation 
spiral and add to the decreased earn- 
ing and spending power of the consumer. 
Having to displace gas with imported 
oll is contrary to the comprehensive na- 
tional energy policy that this Congress, 
and Nation, have been working hard to 
achieve in the past months. The shelter- 
ing of the residential customer from 
higher heating costs will never be in- 
stituted as we have witnessed the ceil- 
ing price for natural gas prices rise to 
225 percent since 1978. 

The environmental impact must also 
be addressed under this possible pric- 
ing network. During the work of myself 
and many of my colleagues in 1972 and 
1974, comprehensive and effective leg- 
islation was enacted for clean air and 
water standards. Standards in pollution 
control and elimination were established 
to protect the ecosystems from further 
deteriorations that had resulted in hap- 
hazard management programs of the 
past. Switching by industrial users from 
natural gas, which is cleaner to burn 
than oil, will impact air pollution levels; 
particularly in the metropolitan areas, 
and destroy what advancements we have 
made in protecting the environment. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to join me in cosponsoring this measure 
and for its passage before May 9 when 
the rules for phase II under the NGPA 
are issued. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I am today 
cosponsoring with Senator STONE and 
others a resolution of disapproval of 
regulations to implement the phase II 
incremental pricing provisions of the 
Natural Gas Policy Act (NGPA), Public 
Law 95-621. 

As many of my colleagues know, the 
incremental pricing program was estab- 
lished under title II of the NGPA. In 
that legislation, Congress directed that 
industrial gas users served by interstate 
gas companies bear a disproportionate 
share of the costs of certain types of 
natural gas. Congress also directed, how- 
ever, that the incremental pricing pro- 
gram must be implemented in two stages. 
Under the first stage—known as phase 
I—only boiler fuel users of natural gas 
must come under incremental pricing. 
Phase I went into effect January 1 of 
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this year. Under phase II, the scope of 
incremental pricing would be expanded 
to include a great number of other indus- 
trial gas consumers. 

Under both phase I and phase II, the 
targeted passthrough of certain natural 
gas acquisition costs is permitted to 
occur until such time as industrial gas 
customers reach a level of price parity 
with whatever fuel oil is deemed appro- 
priate by the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission (FERC). 

The regulations promulgated by FERC 
for phase I were not subject to congres- 
sional review. With respect to phase II, 
however, Congress specifically reserved 
the authority to make the final decision 
as to whether to expand incremental 
pricing. . 

On Tuesday, the FERC issued its final 
phase II regulations and formally sub- 
mitted them to Congress for considera- 
tion. Following the FERC submission of 
the regulations, the House Commerce 
Energy and Power Subcommittee con- 
ducted a hearing on the FERC regula- 
tions and overwhelmingly reported a 
resolution disapproving the phase II 
incremental pricing rule. Today the 
House Commerce Committee voted to 
disapprove the phase II regulations. It 
is my understanding that this resolution 
apa probably pass the Full House this 
week. 

The resolution which I am today in- 
troducing serves as a vehicle should the 
Senate need to consider the veto of the 
phase II regulation. Although hearings 
are tentatively scheduled later this 
month on phase II, it appears likely that 
if the House of Representatives disap- 
proves the phase II regulation before 
that time, as outlined in section 202 of 
the act, phase II will never occur. How- 
ever, should the House not act within a 
required 30-day period, it is my strong 
hope that this resolution will be quickly 
acted upon by my colleagues on the Sen- 
ate Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources and in the Senate. 

Here are six reasons for introduction 
of this resolution: 

First. Phase II incremental pricing, by 
substantially increasing the prices which 
industry must pay for natural gas, 
should have an adverse impact on the 
economy. To the extent that industrial 
gas users passthrough these increased 
energy costs to the consumer, the over- 
all rate of inflation will be increased. To 
the extent that industrial gas users do 
not passthrough these costs, the higher 
gas prices will be paid through offsetting 
reductions in personnel and/or reduced 
investment. 

Thus, in some cases, phase II incre- 
mental pricing would increase the al- 
ready intolerable inflation rate. In other 
cases, phase II would increase the 
magnitude of a recession that already 
constitutes serious cause for concern. Al- 
ready phase I incremental pricing has 
generated a similar negative impact upon 
the economy. The impact of phase II 
would be substantially greater in magni- 
tude because, according to FERC esti- 
mates, phase I affects only 5.000 to 7,000 
industrial gas customers. while phase II 
would increase the total to more than 
50.000 such customers. 

Second. By artificially increasing nat- 
ural gas costs for the approximately 
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45,000 industrial gas users currently ex- 
empt from incremental pricing, phase II 
would create an incentive for numerous 
industrial concerns to shift from natu- 
ral gas use to oil use. A significant shift 
from gas to oil has already occurred 
among those industrial customers who 
are subject to phase I. 

Phase II incremental pricing would 
clearly compound this effect, at a time 
when reduction of America’s dependence 
upon imported oil has become a national 
objective of the highest priority; 

Third. Because gas which is bought 
and sold in the intrastate market is ex- 
empt from incremental pricing, phase I 
has effectively reintroduced the segmen- 
tation of the national gas market into 
interstate and intrastate components. 
The phase II incremental pricing rule 
would amplify this effect, hindering the 
relative growth of interstate market gas 
sales and making some regions of the Na- 
tion more dependent upon foreign oil 
as a result. 

It is ironic that phase II, which is de- 
signed to implement one portion of the 
NGPA, would artificially depress the de- 
mand for natural gas at the same time 
that the wellhead pricing provisions of 
the NGPA are working effectively to in- 
crease the available supplies of natural 
gas. We are all aware that the intrastate 
market access mechanisms in title III of 
the NGPA have greatly improved the 
supply situation in the interstate market. 
In addition, drilling and exploration ac- 
tivity, which is the precursor to new gas 
production, increased dramatically in 
1979 in response to the NGPA wellhead 
price incentives. As recently as this past 
Monday the American Gas Association 
announced another indicator of an im- 
proved supply situation bv reporting 
that 1979 additions to the Nation’s gas 
reserves reached the highest level since 
1967. The additional reserves in 1979 
were 14.3 Tcf—35 percent higher than 
the 10.6 Tcf additions reported for 1978. 

Thus, if phase II incremental pricing 
is not vetoed, Congress will have acted 
effectively to increase gas supplies with 
one hand, while hindering the use of 
these gas supvlies to displace oil with the 
other hand. With 50 percent of our oil 
coming from foreign sources, this is a 
result we simply cannot in good con- 
science permit; 

Fourth. As I have noted, the FERC 
estimates that phase II incremental pric- 
ing would expand the number of affected 
industrial gas users to about 50,000. The 
administrative burdens associated with 
incremental pricing (at the Federal, 
State, and individual company levels) 
would therefore increase manyfold: 

Fifth. Phase II incremental pricing 
would be unfair to residential users of 
oil and electricity. Such energy users 
would face the inflationary impact of 
phase II but would receive no offsetting 
benefits. In effect, residential oi] and 
electricity users would be subsidizing res- 
idential gas users; and 

Sixth. Phase IT incremental pricing 
will cause American produced goods to 
become less competitive in international 
markets. For example, the phase IT rule 
would greatly affect domestic steel pro- 
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duction, rendering it significantly less 
competitive with imports. 

Mr. President, defeating this phase II 
incremental pricing rule will lessen the 
tendency to open up this year other as- 
pects of the Natural Gas Policy Act, in- 
cluding the extension of incremental 
pricing to the intrastate market. 

I have demonstrated during the past 
3 years in what I believe to be an even- 
handed approach with respect to our Na- 
tion’s natural gas policy. Several of us 
were engaged literally day and night for 
months in seeking the balance in the 
NGPA. I do not propose that measures 
such as rule II would upset this balance 
by relocating industrial gas users from 
the Midwest, East, and upper Southern 
States to the gas producing States. 

Let me also note that the FERC, in 

submitting the phase II regulations to 
the Congress, has explicitly declined to 
either endorse phase II or recommend 
its rejection. According to FERC Chair- 
man Charles Curtis, phase II incre- 
mental pricing poses public policy ques- 
tions which only Congress can or should 
resolve. I believe Chairman Curtis is cor- 
rect and that the policy questions, many 
of which I have just mentioned, fully 
justify support for the resolution to dis- 
approve the phase II rule. 
@ Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I rise in 
strong support of Senator Stone’s resolu- 
tion to disapprove phase II of incremen- 
tal pricing and urge my colleagues to vote 
for this resolution of disapproval, should 
phase II come before the Senate for a 
vote. 

Phase II—incremental pricing which 
was submitted yesterday to the Congress 
by the Federal Energy Regulatory Com- 
mission (FERC), proposes to extend in- 
cremental pricing to cover virtually all 
industrial users of natural gas—some 
50,000 users. Its intended purpose is to 
protect residential users from increases 
in the price of natural gas by requiring 
industry to shoulder the burden of these 
increased costs. Not only will incre- 
mental pricing not achieve its intended 
purpose of protecting the residential 
user, but it will bring with it disruption 
to jobs and the economy which I am cer- 
tain its proponents never intended. 

Phase I has been damaging enough to 
jobs and the economy. Instead of extend- 
ing incremental pricing any further, we 
should repeal it altogether. I have heard 
from literally hundreds of businesses 
throughout the country—chemical, tex- 
tile, paper, steel, glass—to name a few— 
who have already experienced enormous 
increases in their costs. Phase II would 
make their costs so high—some increas- 
ing well over 100 percent—that many 
would be forced to relocate to areas where 
gas is not incrementally priced, or to 
shutdown altogether. 

In either case, jobs and the economy in 
communities throughout the country will 
suffer as a result. 

To the extent that these costs are 
passed on to the consumer, the overall 
rate of inflation will increase. 

Foreign competition, which already 
hurts the tile and steel industries, will be 
even worse under incremental pricing, 
since foreign firms are not subject to in- 
cremental pricing. 

Some firms have already switched 
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from gas to oil as a result of the rising 
costs of natural gas under phase I. 
Switching is expected to increase under 
phase II as more industries are subjected 
to incremental pricing. The resulting 
load loss will mean higher costs for resi- 
dential users who will have to bear a 
larger share of the fixed costs paid by 
all users of natural gas. 

The Northeast-Midwest Institute will 
release a study on Monday, requested by 
Indiana Representative ELwoop HILLIS, 
which elaborates these findings. The 
study points out that the Northeast and 
Midwest, which use over one-third of 
the Nation’s natural gas, already have 
higher ceiling prices than other regions 
of the country. The price under phase II 
would increase these costs, making it 
difficult for industry to absorb them, with 
results described above. 

The irony of all of this is that incre- 
mental pricing will not protect the resi- 
dential user. FERC originally said that 
residential users would save only $25 
per year. During testimony on phase IT 
yesterday before the House Energy and 
Power Subcommittee, FERC chairman, 
Charles Curtis, revised that estimate to 
only $10 a year—a paltry $0.84 per 
month in savings. 

Mr. President, Chairman Curtis yes- 
terday referred to incremental pricing 
as “a crude instrument” to aid in pro- 
tecting residential users. The House En- 
ergy and Power Subcommittee voted in 
favor of Congressman PHIL SHARP’s res- 
olution, disapproving phase II, with only 
one dissenting vote. The full Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee fol- 
lowed suit by voting out the resolution 
of disapproval to the House. I believe 
that this speedy and overwhelming re- 
sponse to the disapproval resolution is 
testimony that phase II will only com- 
pound our economic and regulatory 
problems and will protect no one, while 
harming many. 

I urge my colleagues to adopt Senator 

Stone’s resolution disapproving phase II 
of incremental pricing under the Natural 
Gas Policy Act.@ 
@ Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I rise today 
as a sponsor of Senate Resolution 423 
which will veto the Federal Energy Reg- 
ulatory Commission’s (FERC) proposed 
rulemaking to implement phase II in- 
cremental pricing under title II of the 
Natural Gas Policy Act (NGPA) of 1978. 
While I believe that FERC has done a 
reasonable job of working with the con- 
gressional mandate to implement incre- 
mental pricing, theirs was probably an 
impossible task. I criticized the NGPA 
at the time of its passage and subsequent 
events relating to the implementation of 
the incremental pricing provisions have 
proven that criticism to be right on 
target. The phase II rulemaking should 
be vetoed. 

On September 19, 1978, I rose to ex- 
press my opposition to the conference 
report on the NGPA for several impor- 
tant reasons. First, I strongly opposed 
taking price controls off natural gas. Al- 
though more gas is now being supplied 
to consuming States, such as Indiana, 
since this bill passed, I believe that is 
because Congress, through the NGPA, 
succumbed to the economic blackmail 
of the natural gas producers, who were 
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bent on keeping their gas out of our 
market until they got the price they 
wanted. Now we have more gas in the 
consuming States, but that natural gas 
is tied to the price of oil. With the pric- 
ing mechanism of the NGPA and ap- 
proaching decontrol, we can look for- 
ward to natural gas prices increasing 
in lockstep with the OPEC cartel price 
for crude oil. 

Second, it was clear that the confer- 
ence report seriously compromised the 
consumer protections contained in the 
Senate version of the NGPA. The sup- 
porters of the natural gas deregulation 
bill that came out of the House-Senate 
conference claimed consumers would be 
protected from soaring gas prices 
through the incremental pricing provi- 
sions in the conference report. I did not 
agree with this assessment at that time 
and these fears have been confirmed. 
Under phase I, consumers in Indiana 
have been saved about 15 cents per 
month. FERC’s best estimate of the con- 
sumer savings under phase II ranges 
from 15 cents to $2.00 per month. Mean- 
while, the increased prices of natural gas 
will add $4.00 per ton to the cost of basic 
steel and cause increased production 
costs for all industrial gas users. These 
will be passed on to consumers, firing 
inflation. Further, if phase II is im- 
plemented, one Indiana utility, which 
has a heavy industrial market, says that 
they will lose 25 percent of their indus- 
trial gas load, which would cause the 
average price of gas to residential con- 
sumers to increase by 22 percent or $75 
per year. 

Mr. President, unfortunately consum- 
ers will not be substantially helped by 
these provisions, while they may lose 
through higher prices for consumer 
products and lost jobs. I hope the Sen- 
ate will disapprove phase IT provisions. 
At the same time, while I understand 
that it is unlikely that the pricing issue 
will be reopened, I am still in favor of 
really taking a step in the interest of 
consumers by reimposing price controls 
on domestic energy and taking pricing 
decisions out of the hands of the OPEC 
cartel and putting them back in this 
country where they belong. 

Third, I worried that enactment of 
the NGPA conference report would make 
industries in the consuming States less 
competitive with those in the producing 
States. The Northern Indiana Public 
Service Company (NIPSCO), a gas util- 
ity serving heavy industry in northern 
Indiana, has reported to me that several 
Indiana industries will shift their opera- 
tions to southwestern producing States 
if phase II is implemented. Letters I have 
received from companies in Indiana un- 
derscore the real possibility of reloca- 
tions or decisions not to locate in the 
Midwest should phase II stand. 

Fourth, I said that the enactment of 
the NGPA conference report would not, 
as claimed at the time, save crude oil. 
The impact of the incremental pricing 
provisions has been that many large 
boiler users have made fuel switches to 
residual fuel oils. With the current rec- 
ord stocks of residual fuel oils, gas prices 
are being underbid by resourceful fuel 
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oil marketers. Any system which encour- 
ages greater crude oil use is not in the 
national interest and only prevents our 
movement toward energy independence. 

Mr. President, because of my deep 
concern over the reports my constituents 
were bringing me on the impact of in- 
cremental pricing, as chairman of the 
Senate Northeast-Midwest Coalition, I 
asked the Northeast-Midwest Institute 
to prepare a regional energy impact 
brief on the effects of incremental pric- 
ing of natural gas in the Northeast and 
Midwest regions. This report is impor- 
tant because these industrialized regions 
consume over a third of the natural gas 
used in the United States but supply less 
than 2 percent of the natural gas. The 
report, which will be issued next Mon- 
day, arrives at conclusions similar to 
those I reached when the natural gas 
conference report was before the Sen- 
ate—that consumers would not benefit 
from the incremental pricing provisions, 
that phase II would result in fuel- 
switching and an economic disadvantage 
to regions producing no natural gas but 
dependent on it for industrial uses. 

Mr. President, I am the last Senator in 
this body who would support a measure 
that would result in unnecessary higher 
energy prices for consumers. The unfor- 
tunate fact is that phase II incremental 
pricing will not protect consumers and 
could well cost jobs in producing States 
such as Indiana, which already suffer 
too great an unemployment burden. 
Phase II could well create a competitive 
disparity between consuming and pro- 
ducing States. Phase II could well result 
in greater use of oil at a time when the 
country needs to conserve these fuels. 
Phase II will not prevent energy price 
increases. In short, Mr. President, I urge 
my colleagues to join me in supporting 
the legislative veto of this unfortunate 
and highly disruptive rulemaking.@ 


SENATE RESOLUTION 424—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION TO DIS- 
APPROVE THE INCREMENTAL 
PRICING RULE 


Mr. JACKSON submitted the follow- 
ing resolution, which was referred to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources: 

S. Res. 424 

Resolved, That the Senate does not ap- 
prove the proposed rule under section 202 
of the Natural Gas Policy Act of 1978 (re- 
lating to incremental pricing of natural 
gas) a copy of which was transmitted to 
the Congress on May 6, 1980. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, sec- 
tion 202 of the Natural Gas Policy Act 
of 1978 (NGPA) requires the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission to de- 
velop a rule to expand the scope of in- 
cremental pricing required by the act 
to all nonexempt industrial users. That 
rule is subject to congressional review. 
Either the Senate or the House of Rep- 
resentatives can preclude the rule from 
being put into effect by adopting a sim- 
ple resolution of disapproval. 

The rule required by section 202 was 
submitted yesterday for our considera- 
tion. It was referred to the Committee 
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on Energy and Natural Resources. The 
committee will hold a hearing on the 
rule on May 22 unless action is taken 
in the House prior to that time which 
would make our consideration of the 
rule moot. 

As a courtesy to my colleagues who 
may wish to pursue a resolution of dis- 
approval, I am introducing such a reso- 
lution today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter transmitting the 
rule to the Senate be printed in the 
Record, along with a brief statement 
explaining the rule which was presented 
yesterday to the House Subcommittee 
on Energy and Power by the Chairman 
of the Federal Energy Regulatory Com- 
mission, Charles B. Curtis. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL ENERGY REGULATORY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., May 6, 1980. 

Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 

President of the U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission has finalized regu- 
lations implementing Phase II of the incre- 
mental pricing program, as required by sec- 
tion 202 of the Natural Gas Policy Act of 
1978 (NGPA). The statute requires that this 
rule be submitted to the Congress for review 
no later than 18 months after the date of en- 
actment, by May 9, 1980. Either House may 
prevent the regulations from taking effect by 
adopting a resolution of disapproval within 
30 legislative days. 

The Phase II rule submitted herewith 
would extend the incremental pricing pro- 
gram to all industrial users except those spe- 
cifically exempted by statute and set a uni- 
form price celing for natural gas sold to in- 
dustrial fuel oil, but would exempt from in- 
cremental pricing the first 300 thousand 
cubic feet used each day by each facility for 
uses subject to Phase II. 

As you know, the NGPA provides for 
phased deregulation of most newly dis- 
covered natural gas by 1985. The incremental 
pricing provisions, a program to transfer a 
larger proportion of the higher costs of new 
gas to industrial users, were included to par- 
tially shelter residential and other high pri- 
ority users from the full immediate impact of 
higher gas costs and to mitigate potential 
disruption in the natural gas market follow- 
ing deregulation. The portion of new gas 
costs assigned to industrial users is to be 
limited by a ceiling price tied to the price 
of alternative fuels. 

The statute requires that incremental pric- 
ing be implemented in two phases. Phase I 
applies to large industrial facilities using 
more than 300 thousand cubic feet per day 
of natural gas as a boller fuel (to generate 
steam or electricity). The Commission im- 
plemented Phase I of the incremental pricing 
program on November 9, 1979. 

An industrial user subject to incremental 
pricing is intended, under the statute, to pay 
up to the price of No. 2 distillate fuel oil. 
However, the Commission is given discretion 
to reduce the price ceiling to the regional 
price of No. 6 residual fuel oil in order to 
prevent industrial load loss. Industrial load 
loss of significant magnitude would lessen 
the protection from the higher costs of nat- 
ural gas provided to residential users, one 
of the two stated objectives of the incre- 
mental pricing program. Under this author- 
ity, the Commission has adopted a three-tier 
system of price ceilings based on the re- 
gional prices of No. 2, No. 6 low-sulphur, and 
No. 6 high-sulphur fuel oil. The price to an 
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individual facility is tied to the alternative 
fuel that the facility is actually equipped 
and authorized to burn. 

The Commission submitted to the Con- 
gress un exemption under the authority pro- 
vided in section 206(d) of the NGPA sus- 
pending the upper two tiers of the three-tier 
system for one year. The exemption was pro- 
posed to prevent industrial facilities from 
switching to fuel oll at the beginning of 
the winter heating season which might jeop- 
ardize supplies of home heating oil and to 
give the Energy Information Administration 
adequate time to implement a data collec- 
tion program to determine the appropriate 
prices of all three grades of fuel oil. The 
Congress did not disapprove this partial ex- 
emption rule; it will remain in effect until 
November 1, 1980. 

The average price per million Btu's for No. 
6 high-sulphur fuel oil is now in the range 
of $3.00 to $3.25, No. 6 low-sulphur sells for 
$4.00 to $4.50 and No. 2 is sold for ap- 
proximately $5.50. 

Section 202 of the NGPA requires the 
Commission to propose a Phase II rule “ex- 
panding [the] application [of the incremen- 
tal pricing program] for other industrial 
uses.” The Commission is granted broad dis- 
cretion in determining the proper scope of 
the expansion. The Commission has deter- 
mined that the purposes of the incremental 
pricing program would best be realized by 
extending the program to all industrial users 
other than those specifically exempted by 
statute, and that a broad Phase II rule would 
present the Congress with the meaningful 
choice seemingly required by the fact that 
Congress specifically reserved to itself the op- 
tion to review and, if so determined, disap- 
prove these regulations. 

The Commission is proposing to set a sin- 
gle-tier price ceiling at the price of No. 6 
high-sulphur fuel oil for Phase II users. 
This proposal is based on extensive public 
comment received in the course of a series 
of public hearings held throughout the 
country. 

With this letter, the Federal Energy Regu- 
latory Commission respectfully submits for 
Congressional review the regulations imple- 
menting Phase II of the incremental pricing 
program as required by section 202 of the 
Natural Gas Policy Act of 1978. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES B. CURTIS, 
Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES B. CURTIS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Sub- 
committee, my colleagues and I are here to- 
day to discuss with you the Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission’s regulations imple- 
menting Phase II of the incremental pricing 
program required by Title II of the Natural 
Gas Policy Act of 1978 (NGPA). 

This rule proposes a broadening of the 
scope of the incremental pricing program. 
Let me say at the outset that the Commission 
has come to this assignment with the view 
that we have been asked to bring our tech- 
nical expertise to bear on the design of a 
workable Phase II rule that best advances 
the purposes underlying incremental pricing. 

In our Phase II order, we have attempted 
to provide the Congress with our best assess- 
ment of the relative costs and benefits of 
expanding the incremental pricing program. 
But the Commission believes that the funda- 
mental evaluation of any Phase II rule is 
one that Congress has expressly and properly 
reserved to itself. The judgment as to 
whether this Phase II rule will achieve the 
social goals set out by the Congress and, in- 
deed, whether these goals are still avpro- 
priate, is one that the Congress and the 
Congress alone should make. 


Before I describe these rules in further 
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detail, I would like to talk about my under- 
standing of the social and economic pur- 
poses underlying the NGPA and the incre- 
mental pricing provisions. 

The NGPA is the product of compromise. 
On the one hand, there were those who felt 
that price controls on natural gas had dis- 
couraged exploration and development be- 
cause gas was regarded as a public utility 
service and not as a “commodity”. This fac- 
tion, which included most of American 
industry, claimed that, at least with respect 
to newly discovered gas, it would be best to 
leave prices to the market forces on which a 
private enterprise economy generally relies. 

On the other hand, there were those who 
did not accept the premise that sharply 
higher prices would lead to commensurately 
sharp increases in supply and felt that nat- 
ural gas is a finite, non-renewable resource 
which must be conserved. This faction felt 
that the only thing certain about deregula- 
tion is that it would shift enormous streams 
of income from consumers to producers; 
that the real flaw in the Natural Gas Act 
(NGA) was the fact that it created a perni- 
cious dichotomy between the tightly regu- 
lated interstate market and the largely un- 
regulated intrastate market, and that the 
cure for that was extension of regulation to 
the intrastate market, 

In 1978, the Congress compromised and 
extended regulatory controls to the intra- 
state market as a transitional measure, while 
deciding to deregulate in phases. 

Everybody knew that deregulation (how- 
ever gradual) would make gas more expen- 
sive—both during the transition and after 
1985, when most gas would be sold at free 
market prices. The Congress was concerned 
about the equitable allocation of those addi- 
tional gas costs. 

The Congress decided that it would be in 
the public interest to place more than the 
pro rata share of that burden on industrial 
users of gas. That would shield the residen- 
tial consumer from the full impact of higher 
gas prices. 

Incremental pricing also has another con- 
ceptual basis. This is the market-ordering 
idea. As I see it, this idea rests on certain 
judgments about the natural gas market, 
which I'll attempt to describe. 

Market forces in a deregulated environ- 
ment will value domestic natural gas in rela- 
tion to some alternative energy source. The 
primary alternative is oil which is priced 
considerably above the cost based prices pre- 
viously allowed under the Natural Gas Act 
and indeed considerably above the price 
path set out in the NGPA. 

Consequently, gas could rise sharply and 
abruptly in 1985 when significant quantities 
of gas are to be decontrolled. The potential 
exists at that time, therefore, for an enor- 
mous transfer of wealth from gas consumers 
to gas producers. Hence, the Congress 
searched for some sort of a constraint that 
would act as a brake on prices. It was 
thought that incremental pricing would 
serve this purpose because price-sensitive 
industrial customers would already be pay- 
ing at or quite near the price of their alter- 
native fuel. It would not take much to push 
these industrial users above the line precip- 
itating a switch to other fuels. The threat 
of industrial load loss, it was reasoned, would 
cause pipelines to watch their gas costs and 
would discourage aggressive competitive bid- 
ding for gas. 

Thus, we have two quite different founda- 
tions to incremental pricing. One views in- 
cremental pricing as an equitable program 
grounded on social judgments that industry 
should bear a greater share of the burden of 
increased costs for the most precious of our 
fossil fuels. The other views incremental 
pricing as a force countervailing average cost 
pricing in order to improve the performance 
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of the markets so as to allow market forces 
to effectively substitute for a system of gov- 
ernment price controls. 

Our task in designing a Phase II rule to 
give effect to these objectives refiects our 
tentative conclusion that the so-called mar- 
ket ordering purpose will not be served by 
extending the incremental pricing program. 
At present, the Commission does not believe 
that its discretion to set appropriate alter- 
native fuel celling prices is a sufficiently 
broad grant of authority to allow ceiling 
prices higher than actual fuel prices, thus 
removing the threat of industrial load loss 
which was to restrain pipeline bids. This 
“cap problem” arises from a statutory con- 
struction that sets industrial gas prices up 
to, but no higher than, the price of alterna- 
tive fuel oil. The ceiling prices may instead 
have the effect of shielding industrial users 
from the very disorder they are supposed to 
help cure, and deflecting rising gas costs onto 
exempt high priority users who were to be 
protected. 

However, we did find that an extension of 
incremental pricing would further the Con- 
gressional purpose in sheltering high priority 
users from some of the impact of increased 
gas costs. Hence, we are submitting to the 
Congress & rule which will extend incremen- 
tal pricing to all industrial facilities that do 
not have statutory exemptions. We chose & 
broad scope for the rule because: (1) this 
maximizes the potential to shelter high 
users and (2) we could not find any satis- 
factory basis for exempting one industry 
group from another, to distinguish the social 
value of one industry as higher or more im- 
portant than the social value of another. 

The Congress should seriously consider the 
following issues and questions in deciding 
whether to go forward with Phase II of in- 
cremental pricing. 

On the one 
consider: 

Because of its characteristics, natural gas 
is considered to be our most valuable fossil 
fuel. 

The high-sulphur No. 6 oil price represents 
the minimum commodity value of this pre- 
cious fuel. Pricing policies which fail to re- 
flect this minimum commodity value tend 
to encourage waste and subsidize imports. 

The No. 6 high-sulphur residual fuel oll 
price most recently published for the month 
of April is less than the marginal supply 
price for most major interstate pipelines. 
More than 10 percent of major interstate 
pipeline supply is acquired at price levels 
which are equal to or exceed the delivered 
price of gas to industry. 

If industry encounters significant problems 
remaining profitable when natural gas prices 
are set on a par with the high-sulphur resid, 
a defeat of Phase II may simply postpone 
the problem, not cure it. 

On the other hand, to the extent that the 
problems are merely transitional, and I sus- 
pect most are, the question arises whether 
industry isn’t better able to manage the dis- 
tributive difficulties presented by rapid in- 
creases in energy prices than are residential 
users, inasmuch as industry at least has the 
potential ability to pass these increased fuel 
costs on in the form of higher prices for goods 
and services. 

With respect to the concerns over the in- 
flationary impacts of incremental pricing, to 
the extent that industry is unable to pass 
through these costs, the result of incremental 
pricing may be anti-inflationary (albeit per- 
haps recessionary) in its ultimate impact. 

On the other side of the ledger, one might 
consider these factors: 

Although the purchased gas costs of in- 
terstate pipelines increased by almost 50% 
from August 1978 to August 1979, prices to 
residential customers served by local distri- 
bution companies feeding off of interstate 
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pipelines increased only 15%, running only 
slightly ahead of the general rate of infla- 
tion. Do residential users in such circum- 
stances really have an equitable claim to 
shelter from these impacts? 

If the real significant price impacts under 
the Natural Gas Policy Act are likely to 
occur in 1985, shouldh’t the program be de- 
ferred until a time closer to that date? In- 
asmuch as the burdens of incremental pric- 
ing must be carried by industrial users ac- 
counting for only 15% of interstate con- 
sumption while the benefits are distributed 
over the other 85% of the load, aren’t the 
benefits spread so thin as to be relatively 
insignificant as compared to the burdens 
allocated to industrial facilities? Given the 
prospects of a general downturn in the 
economy, why risk adding to recessionary 
pressures for so small an individual benefit? 

I am not really prepared to suggest the 
answers to these questions. Obviously much 
of this turns on fundamental questions of 
judgment and policy. They are political judg- 
ments—the grist of the legislative mill. But 
I would suggest that the answers are not 
straightforward. It is, to me, a difficult riddle 
whether to go forward with Phase IT or not. 
That, as I have said before, is clearly a deci- 
sion which the Congress has reserved for 
itself. For my part, I think it is well com- 
mitted to Congressional judgment. 

Thank you.@ 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


BUFFALO BILL DAM AND 
RESERVOIR—S. 821 
AMENDMENT NO. 1744 

(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources.) 

Mr. WALLOP (for himself and Mr. 

Srmpson) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to S. 821, a bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain modifications of the existing 
Buffalo Bill Dam and Reservoir, Sho- 
shone project, Pick-Sloan Missouri Basin 
program, Wyoming, and for other pur- 
poses. 
@ Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, the leg- 
islation that Senator Smmpson and I are 
introducing seeks to consolidate several 
legislative issues involving the Buffalo 
Bill Dam and Reservoir, Shoshone proj- 
ect, Pick-Sloan Missouri Basin program, 
Wyoming. 

The legislation provides for the modifi- 
cation of the Buffalo Bill Dam by raising 
the height of the dam by 25 feet, enlarg- 
ing a spillway, construction of a visitor’s 
center, dikes and impoundments, and re- 
placing a power generating facility. Also, 
the legislation authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to acquire lands within 
the Polecat Bench Area and provides 
acreage equivalency within the Shoshone 
project, Pick-Sloan Missouri Basin pro- 
gram, Wyoming. 


FIRST CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET 
RESOLUTION, 1981—SENATE CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 86 


AMENDMENT NO, 1745 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 


the table.) 
Mr. STEVENS (for himself, Mr. 
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MarTHtAs, and Mr. GOLDWATER) sub- 
mitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 86, a concurrent 
resolution setting forth the recom- 
mended congressional budget for the 
U.S. Government for the fiscal years 
1981, 1982, and 1983 and revising the 
second concurrent resolution on the 
budget for the fiscal year 1980. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1746 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. LONG (for himself, Mr. TAL- 
MADGE, Mr. Macnuson, and Mr. Dots) 
submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 86, supra. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 1747 THROUGH 1750 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. PERCY submitted four amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to Senate Concurrent Resolution 86, 
supra. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1751 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. PERCY (for himself and Mr. 

Scumitr) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to Senate Concurrent Resolution 86, 
supra. 
@ Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the 
amount of money owed the Federal 
Government is enormous and growing. 
Total accounts and loans receivable due 
the Government had increased to $165 
billion, as of fiscal year 1979. Most of the 
total debt will be routinely collected; 
however, an increasing amount requires 
more effective collection action to mini- 
mize the amount that will be written off 
as uncollectible. 

Federal agencies have not been ag- 
gressive in collecting their debts. This 
amendment will provide an incentive for 
the agencies to collect debts. It calls for 
a $1.1 billion reduction in fiscal year 1981 
for debt collection. 

The large amount owed the Govern- 
ment results from several Federal activi- 
ties, including tax assessments, sale of 
Government services, overpayments, and 
loan programs. Overall figures are not 
available on the amount of the claims 
written off by the agencies. However, 
examples follow which provide insight 
into the magnitude of the problem: 

Over $1.2 billion was actually written 
off in fiscal year 1979 alone; this is the 
first year agencies were required to sub- 
mit figures. Some agencies have not re- 
ported. 

According to information reported to 
the Treasury Department by the agen- 
cies, the estimated cumulative allowance 
for bad debts was about $4 billion in fis- 
cal year 1979. This figure is substantially 
understated; some agencies do not re- 
port uncollectibles at all and some under- 
report. 

The Office of Education has over $4 
billion in receivables. About $1 billion is 
in default. 

Based on commercial experience, on the 
results achieved by the State of New Jer- 
sey’s educational loan program, and spe- 
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cific tests by GAO, the Federal Govern- 
ment can collect more debts by imple- 
menting certain commercial practices 
that are adaptable to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. These commercial practices 
include: 

Reporting defaulted accounts to credit 
bureaus. 

Using the debtor locator service to 
trace debtors. 


Making greater use of automation. 


Strengthening the content of demand 
letters. 

Senator Sasser and Senator Pryor 
should be commended for their efforts 
to promote this issue. However, I believe 
that it is important to move now to pro- 
vide the executive branch with the in- 
centive to collect these delinquent 
debts. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1752 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. McCLURE (for himself and Mr. 
DoLE) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to Senate Concurrent Resolution 86, 
supra. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1753 

(Ordered to be printed.) 

Mr. HATCH proposed an amendment 
to Senate Concurrent Resolution 86, 
supra. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS—S. 2444 


AMENDMENT NO. 1754 


(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations.) 


Mr. PELL submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to 
S. 2444, a bill to amend the Department 
of State Authorization Act for fiscal years 
1980 and 1981 to provide additional au- 
thorization for fiscal year 1980, and for 
other purposes. 

THE PENNY-WISE AND POUND-FOOLISH CLOSING 

OF AMERICAN CONSULATES 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, last year 
when the Congress enacted the Depart- 
ment of State Authorization Act, fiscal 
years 1980 and 1981, a provision that I 
sponsored was included in the bill as sec- 
tion 108 requiring that 10 consular posts 
in Europe, the Middle East and Asia not 
be closed. The posts which the admin- 
istration planned to close last year and 
which were covered by my amendment 
were Salzburg, Austria; Bremen, Ger- 
many; Nice, France; Turin, Italy; Gote- 
borg, Sweden; Adana, Turkey; Tangier, 
Morocco; Mandalay, Burma; Brisbane, 
Australia; and Surabaya, Indonesia. 

When the President signed this bill in- 
to law, he singled out section 108 for 
special comment. He said that despite 
the mandatory wording of this section, 
he would consider it “as a recommenda- 
tion and not a requirement,” because it 
infringed on his constitutional preroga- 
tive to appoint consuls. I regret that the 
President took that position, as I believe 
that section 108 is entirely consistent 
with the Congress constitutional pre- 
rogative to authorize and appropriate 
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funds and to stipulate how those funds 
should be used. 

Although the President took issue with 
the constitutionality of section 108, he 
did defer action on closing the consul- 
ates, much to my satisfaction. On Feb- 
ruary 19 of this year, however, the Presi- 
dent decided to go ahead with closing 
7 of the 10 posts listed in section 
108. They are: Salzburg, Bremen, Göte- 
borg, Nice, Turin, Brisbane, and Manda- 
lay. Adana, Surabaya, and Tangier will 
be kept open. 

I very much regret and oppose this 
decision because our consular posts are 
a vital part of our diplomatic frontline. 
They provide a valuable presence out- 
side of the capital cities in the countries 
in which they are located and thus help 
to insure that the views of our Govern- 
ment are made known to leaders outside 
foreign capitals. Our consular posts also 
provide valuable reporting on political 
and economic developments to our em- 
bassies. In addition, consular posts per- 
form important trade promotion func- 
tions and provide various services to 
US. citizens. 

As a member of the European Sub- 
committee of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, I am most familiar with the 
importance of the five European con- 
sulates scheduled for closure later this 
month. The following summary of the 
importance of the cities which the ad- 
ministration proposes to abandon in 
terms of resident U.S. representation 
will, I hope, persuade my colleagues that 
every effort should be made to convince 
the administration that its plan to close 
consulates in these cities is penny wise 


and pound foolish. 
TURIN, ITALY 


This is the second largest industrial 
city of Italy and is the headquarters of 
such well-known Italian firms as Fiat 
and Olivetti. It is also the center of the 
Communist dominated trade union 
movement. The U.S. consulate at Turin 
serves an area of 4.6 million, including 
3,000 Americans, and American com- 
panies export approximately $300 mil- 
lion worth of products to the Turin area 
each year. Italy is undergoing serious 
political difficulties, and the closing of 
the U.S. consulate in Turin could signal 
a decreased U.S. interest in Italy at pre- 
cisely the time when we should be con- 
veying just the opposite message. 


SALZBURG, AUSTRIA 


The ties between the United States 
and western Austria, which the Salzburg 
consulate serves, have been very close 
through the years. Salzburg was the 
seat of the American zone of occupation 
for 10 years, and Austrians in the area 
have long cherished the close relation- 
ship with the United States that is nur- 
tured by the U.S. consulate in Salzburg. 
Chancellor Kreisky has personally regis- 
tered his concern to me and the admin- 
istration regarding the decision to end 
the U.S. presence in Salzburg particu- 
larly in the face of growing Soviet ac- 
tivity and influence in the area. The 
U.S. consulate serves about 1,800 resi- 
dent Americans and over half a million 
U.S. tourists annually. 
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In addition, the Salzburg area is home 
to 14 American university exchange 
programs; two American high schools; 
and two American graduate studies 
programs, including the prestigious 
Salzburg Seminar. Furthermore, fully 
25 percent of the trade opportunities 
developed in Austria came from the 
consulate in Salzburg. 

GOTEBORG, SWEDEN 


Along with the return of our American 
Ambassador to Stockholm in 1974, the 
reopening of the U.S. Consulate Gen- 
eral in Goteborg has been an important 
factor in the improvement of US.- 
Swedish relations that became strained 
during the Vietnam war. Goteborg is the 
second largest city in Sweden with a 
population of 700,000, but the consulate 
serves all of western Sweden containing 
over half the Swedish population. Gote- 
borg is the principal port of Sweden 
and is a major trade center for all of 
Scandinavia. The fact that 45 other 
countries have consulates in Goteborg 
says something about the importance of 
the area if for no other reason than to 
promote trade. In this connection, the 
Soviet Union is building a $4-million 
trade and cultural center in Goteborg, 
and if the United States is to compete 
effectively with the Soviets in the trade 
and cultural areas, an on-the-spot 
presence is essential. 

BREMEN, GERMANY 


The U.S. consulate in Bremen is im- 
portant primarily from a trade point of 
view and because of the recent arrival 
of new U.S. military units into the Bre- 
men area. Bremen is a major European 
shipping center, and fully 50 percent of 
the container traffic through Bremen 
is from or to the United States. Ameri- 
can companies sell more to and buy 
more from the Bremen area than com- 
panies from any other country. For cer- 
tain products—tobacco, wood, pulp, pa- 
per, primary chemical products, aircraft 
and motor vehicles—close to 50 percent 
of U.S. exports to Germany pass through 
Bremen, and the American Consulate 
there plays an important role in de- 
veloping trade opportunities. Moreover, 
German local governments very much 
want a continued U.S. presence in 
Bremen. 

NICE, FRANCE 

The consulate in Nice has a heavy 
workload in trade promotion and in serv- 
ing the needs of some 3,500 Americans 
residing permanently in the area. Sev- 
enty American companies have opera- 
tions in the Nice area including such 
major corporations as IBM, Texas In- 
struments, Dow Chemical, Rohm and 
Haas, J. D. Searle and Motorola; and 
several others are contemplating setting 
up offices in Nice which is an area of in- 
creasingly attractive business opportuni- 
ties for American firms. The consulate in 
Nice serves an area of some 1.5 million 
inhabitants living in a highly developed 
commercial and industrial area with an 
intense interest in U.S. products. 

The savings to be generated by the 
closing of these five European consulates 
plus the two in Burma and Australia 
would only be about $1.6 million. That is 
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a pittance in comparison with the bene- 
fits we receive. If, however, even a saving 
that small is considered important, the 
Administration could cover the costs of 
maintaining these posts by raising the 
cost of immigrant visas by a mere $5. The 
fee for these visas is currently $25 and 
has not been raised in at least 25 years. 
Since, therefore, finding the money to 
operate these consulates is not really a 
problem, I see no reason to close them. 
At a time when so many countries are 
telling us, “Yankee go home,” I do not 
see why we are unwilling to heed the ap- 
peals of governments and business groups 
that are saying, “Yankee stay here,” re- 
garding the consulates. 

In an effort to keep these valuable 
diplomatic and commercial outposts 
open, I am today offering an amendment 
to S. 2444, the fiscal years 1980 and 1981 
supplemental authorization bill for the 
State Department that would prohibit 
the use of any authorized funds to 
close any of the posts listed in my amend- 
ment of last year; and earmark funds 
that could be used only for the operation 
and maintenance of the consulate sched- 
uled to be closed. Since both of these 
proposals relate to the Congress’ power of 
the purse, I hope that the kind of Consti- 
tutional question that arose with the en- 
actment last year of section 108 can be 
avoided. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my amendment to 
S. 2444 be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 1754 

At the appropriate place in the bill add 
the following new section: 

“Section Section 108 of the Department 
of State Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 
1980 and 1981 (P.L. 96-60), is amended by 
adding the following new paragraph: 

e) No funds authorized to be appropri- 
ated under this Act shall be available to 
close or render inoperable the consular posts 
in paragraph (a) of this Section listed. 
Furthermore, of the amounts authorized to 
be appropriated by Section 102 (a) (1) of 
this Act for fiscal years 1980 and 1981, 
$1,700,000 shall be available each year 
only for expenses to operate and maintain 
consular posts at Turin, Italy; Salzburg, 
Austria; Goteborg, Sweden; Bremen, Ger- 
many; Nice, France; Mandalay, Burma; and 
Brisbane, Australia.“ @ 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING, HOUSING, AND 
URBAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that on May 29 and 
May 30 the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs has sched- 
uled hearings to consider the effect of 
excessive commodities speculation on 
the Nation’s banking system and credit 
markets. The hearings will focus on 
futures trading in financial instruments 
or their equivalents including foreign 
exchange, Treasury obligations, Govern- 
ment guaranteed securities, gold and 
silver. The hearings will not cover trad- 
ing in agricultural commodities which 
are, of course, within the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Agriculture. The 
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hearings will cover any legislation which 
may be introduced. For my own part, I 
am considering legislation to authorize 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System to prescribe deposit re- 
quirements and regulate credit which 
may be extended in connection with the 
purchase or sale of certain financial in- 
struments. 

The hearings will be held in the com- 
mittee hearing room 5302 of the Dirksen 
Senate Office Building, beginning at 10 
a.m. each day. Any persons requiring 
additional information about the hear- 
ings may contact Mr. Howard Menell of 
the committee staff at 4-7391. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ENERGY RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Energy Re- 
search and Development Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today begin- 
ning at 2 p.m. to hold a hearing on leg- 
islative reclamation matters. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Judiciary be authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today, be- 
ginning at 2 p.m., to consider Civil Rights 
Commission reauthorization, the juve- 
nile justice bill, regulatory reform legis- 
lation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business be authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today beginning at 2 p.m. to hold a 
mark-up session on S. 2224, the solar 
energy loan bill and other pending cal- 
endar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the majority leader, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Armed Services be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today 
to hold a hearing on the Iranian hostage 
rescue mission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENT AND PUBLIC 

WORKS 

Mr HOLLINGS. Mr. President, also 
on behalf of the majority leader, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works be 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today to hold a markup ses- 
sion on legislation relating to water re- 
sources, water pollution, and environ- 
mental research and development. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENT AND PUBLIC 
WORKS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Environmen and Public Works 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate on Thursday, May 8, 1980, 
to hold a markup session on legislation 
relating to water resources, water pollu- 
tion, environmental research and de- 
velopment and public buildings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate on Thursday, May 8, 1980, 
to hold a markup session on S. 1637, leg- 
islation to establish competitive oil and 
gas leasing in favorable areas within pro- 
ducing geologic provinces, and other 
pending calendar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 

TOURISM 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Mer- 
chant Marine and Tourism Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Commerce, Sci- 
ence, and Transportation be authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
on Thursday, May 8, 1980, beginning at 
2 p.m., to hold a hearing on H.R. 6613, 
maritime collective bargaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Thursday, May 8, 1980, begin- 
ning at 1 p.m., to hold a markup on the 
reauthorization of the Indian Health 
Care Improvement Act; S. 2223, Indian 
inheritance; and S. 1181, Tribal State 
Compact Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate tomorrow, to hear an official from 
the State Department on Iran and to 
markup S. 2423, the International Devel- 
opment and Security Cooperation Act of 
1980, and S. 2588, to authorize appro- 
priations for the Peace Corps. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


—— 
ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


RECYCLING OF WASTE OIL 


@ Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, for 
the last three Congresses, I have in- 
troduced legislation to encourage the re- 
cycling of waste oil. The Environment 
and Public Works Committee held hear- 
ings on my bill, S. 2412, on May 5, 1980, 
with witnesses testifying from the En- 
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vironmental Protection Agency, the De- 
partment of Energy, the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, the Association of 
Petroleum Re-refiners, and the National 
Association of Oil Recovery Coordina- 
tors. 

In addition, I was extremely pleased 
to note Michael H. Brown’s article in 
the business section of the New York 
Times on May 4, 1980 because it seems 
that a growing awareness of the need 
for rerefining is surfacing. 

The benefits of rerefining lubricating 
oils include tremendous energy savings 
and a reduction in pollution—two major 
goals of this Nation. 

I call on my colleagues to support this 
effort and to enact S. 2412 into law this 
year. I ask that the New York Times 
article and my opening statement before 
the Environment and Public Works 
Committee be made a part of the Recorp 
at this point. 

The article and statement follows: 

A WASTED NATIONAL RESOURCE: MILLIONS oF 
BARRELS OF ENGINE OIL 


(By Michael H. Brown) 


In Pennsylvania, it has been dumped into 
abandoned coal mine shafts or left in rust- 
ing 55-gallon barrels. In Missour! and Texas, 
it has been sprayed as a dust suppressant 
on rural roadways, causing health problems 
and an environmental mess. In New York 
City, it is burned off as low-grade fuel or 
simply unloaded into landfills. And in every 
community, it is poured onto fields to kill 
unwanted grass, dumped down basement 
Sewers or discarded in the nearest trash can. 

Each day, according to Federal and indus- 
try figures, Americans waste 70,000 barrels 
of used lubrication oil. That is not a large 
part of the 9 million barrels of petroleum 
imported every day, but, by the end of each 
12 months, the figures add up impressively. 
Efforts at salvaging waste oil, however, have 
been dwindling markedly despite new tech- 
nologies and what is Supposed to be a na- 
tional effort to conserve petroleum, and the 
industry points to Government regulations 
as the cause of much of its problems. 

Annually, more than 2.3 billion gallons of 
lubrication oil are used in the country, and 
although 1.2 billion gallons are recoverable, 
less than 100 million gallons will be re-re- 
fined for future use. During the 1960's, up 
to 400 million gallons were Te-used annual- 
ly with about 150 facilities in the business. 
Today, only 13 re-refiners are active mem- 
bers of the Association of Petroleum Re- 
refiners. 


It has become, as George Booth 3d of 
North Tonawanda, the only major re-refiner 
in New York, put it, “pretty much a dying 
industry.” 

IT DOESN'T WEAR OUT 

The lubricant oil is recovered from car 
service stations, automotive dealerships, air 
terminals, factories and railroad yards. Dur- 
ing its many uses it picks up metal con- 
taminants, grit, and, often, toxic chemicals, 
which can be filtered and distilled out. Oil 
does not wear out any more than water does. 

Far from the methods of yesteryear, when 
waste oil was passed through cheesecloth and 
put back to work, there are now techniques 
of gravity separation, centrifuging, coalesc- 
ing, clay filtration, flash distillation and 
chemical absorption. In Bartlesville, Okla., 
the Phillips Petroleum Company has per- 
fected a system, called the Phillips Re- 
refined Oil Process, that can recover 90 per- 
cent or more of spent engine oil. One of its 
plants, purchased by Texaco Mexicana, has 
& capacity of 20 million gallons a year. 

Still, the industry is shrinking and it 
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traces the origins of its decline to 1965, when 
the Federal Trade Commission, concerned 
about the poor grade of lubricants being 
sold, moved to mandate that the product be 
labeled “made from previously used oil.” 

“From the 1920's to the 1960's, re-refiners 
were selling it without a label and were 
really selling garbage,” said Charles Donald- 
son, a staff attorney for the Federal Trade 
Commission. “With waste oil there was no 
idea what was getting into the tank—it was 
all mixed together. What quality was the 
base stock? And it was hard to tell which 
additives were proper to add in.” 

The F.T.C. is waiting for the Bureau of 
Standards to devise a standard quality and 
performance test for re-refined oll—an en- 
dea vor that could take five years and, when 
it is settled upon, cost up to $20,000 per test. 
Engines must be torn down to gauge cor- 
rosion, wear and tear, and residue accumu- 
lations as well as to determine the types of 
blends and additives. 

But that comes as little comfort to those 
who, like Curtis Moore, a staff aide of the 
Senate Environmenta) and Public Works 
Commission, consider the recovery of oll as 
essential to national energy efforts and the 
F.T.C. label too discouraging to potential 
buyers. 

“The way I see it, it looks like the indus- 
try was sent into a real tailspin after the 
F.T.C. labeling requirement,” Mr. Moore said. 
“When I look at the label I get the feeling 
that some grease monkey has just drained 
the oil out of a crank case and is trying to 
sell it to me.” Mr. Moore, among others, 
suggests the label be changed to describe 
recycled” or re- refined“ oll. 

Another Government-imposed road block 
was that of excise taxation. Before 1965, the 
Treasury Department had taxed lubrication 
oil made from fresh petroleum at 6 cents a 
gallon, while exempting reclaimed oil. That 
advantage was wiped away in 1968 by the 
Internal Revenue Service when it was deter- 
mined that re-refiners did not qualify as 
“off-highway users,” a category necessary to 
qualify for the Excise Tax Reduction Act. 

So it was that refiners, who typically pay 
15 to 20 cents a gallon for feedstocks of used 
oil and spend up to 50 cents a gallon in the 
recycling processes, were in a poor position 
to compete with unlabeled virgin products 
selling for $1.10 to $1.25. Because of the la- 
beling requirement, and the taxation, they 
could at best expect a gross margin profit of 
20 cents a gallon with a retail sales price of 
90 cents. 

Whatever marginal income was to be de- 
rived by re-refining oil was further dimin- 
ished by other governmental regulations that 
dissuaded potentially huge customers from 
buying their products. Years before, the De- 
fense Department had decided against allow- 
ing used oil for its equipment because of 
reservations over the quality, thus eliminat- 
ing not only one of the largest oil clients 
in the world but, with the same stroke, dis- 
couraging purchases by other Federal agen- 
cies and state and local governments. 

“Everything the Government did exacer- 
bated the problem,” said Jim McBane, exec- 
utive director of the re-refiners association. 
“Our oil is just as good as virgin oil, but to 
the consumer it’s dirt. The label forces us to 
be the lowest price on the shelf, and that’s 
tough to swallow.” 


ADDITIVES A PROBLEM 


In addition, re-refiners are squeezed by 
basic advances in lubricant technology. By 
the end of the 1960's, Detroit was producing 
powerful motors with such high-performance 
standards that ordinary oil was no longer 
sufficient. Chemical additives—emulsifiers 
and cleansing agents—were now added to the 
crude, making it more difficult to filter out 
the pure oil in the re-refining process. Once 


they got the oil out, they had to remix new 
additives. 
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To break down the new blends, those re- 
refiners who could afford the necessary equip- 
ment have tried using a method known as 
acid-clay filtration, in which particles are 
separated out and the oil filtered through ab- 
sorbant clay. But even with this there was a 
major problem: The process created a haz- 
ardous sludge that had to be dumped in spe- 
cial landfills—and at high cost. Many of the 
dumps were a three-state journey from the 
distiller and charged $800 a load. 

A final blow came as a result of the Arab 
oil embargo of 1973 and the resultant upward 
spiral in import prices. While the new scarci- 
ty of petroleum should have been a boon to 
recyclers, the maneuvers by the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries have in- 
stead created a new obstacle; competition 
with hundreds of independent waste haulers 
competing for the used feedstocks. So valu- 
able has petroleum become that these haul- 
ers can offer more to service stations than 
can re-refiners, selling it to burners for 30 
cents a gallon with no overhead except trans- 
portation. Where a re-refiner pays 20 cents a 
gallon, waste haulers can afford up to 30 
cents. 

“We've got problems,” said Mr. McBane, 
“all along the way.” 

If economic factors alone aren't enough to 
encourage re-refining—most estimates state 
that the United States could save $1 million 
a day in imports from total recycling—then 
there are the many environmental factors 
that come into play. When waste oil is burned 
for heat, it releases into the air large quanti- 
ties of lead and, if the oil has been mixed 
with other industrial residues, carcinogenic 
compounds such as polychlorinated bi- 
phenyls, or PCB's. 

The haulers themselves, who are frequently 
paid to take away especially contaminated 
waste oil, have created the most notable 
damages. One such oil “scavenger” in 1971 
drew from a Missouri factory waste storage 
tank residues generated in the manufacture 
of the antibacterial agent hexachlorophene 
and mixed them with oil he later used for 
dust control on rural roads and horse arenas. 

The hexachlorophene contained dioxin, 
one of the most toxic substances ever synthe- 
sized by man—a compound with 10,000 times 
the punch of sodium cyanide. Within days 
of the spraying, sparrows and other birds 
roosting in barn rafters dropped from their 
perches and died, along with dozens of horses. 
A 6-year-old child was hospitalized with re- 
spitory troubles and internal hemorrhaging. 

Toxic-laden waste oil has also troubled 
New York City. Two weeks ago, a fire erupted 
in a 75,000-gallon pond of waste oil in Flush- 
ing Bay, Queens, sending into the air and 
toward Shea Stadium a black column of 
smoke that officials said probably carried 
PCB's. 

Such distressing environmental effects 
have led one official of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, Hugh Kaufman, manager 
of the agency’s waste assessment branch, to 
complain that large oil companies are not 
doing their share to recover the oil—and in 
fact have inhibited efforts to do so. 

“The companies put barriers up,” Mr. 
Kaufman asserted.” The Federal Trade Com- 
mission put the labels on re-refined oil based 
on lobbying efforts by the oil companies. 
Their virgin products are a high-profitability 
item.” 

All of which is flatly denied by the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, which says that the 
only reason it hasn't done more to develop 
re-refining technology is that it thought 
such efforts were already being handled by 
the Federal Government. 

“The oil industry has not lobbied to have 
re-refined oll labeled,” said Bobby Hall, a 
spokesman for the institute. “I don’t think 
anyone has an ax to grind with re-refinery.” 

In fact, say industry sources, several major 
oil companies, now running low on stocks 
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from the Middle East, are actively seeking 
economical means of recovering the prod- 
ucts. “We can take a product worth perhaps 
15 cents a gallon and produce a product 
with $1.40," said Emil A. Malick, Phillips's 
special projects director overseeing its proj- 
2 It's absolutely irrational to dump this 
oll.“ 

Recently, a number of governmental 
changes have occurred that re-refiners hope 
will save their industry. The military has 
decided to accept some of their oil, the E.P.A. 
is considering tight restriction on competing 
waste haulers, and a petition by the re- 
refiners association calling for elimination of 
discouraging labels was presented last week 
to the F.T.C. 

In addition, Senator Pete V. Domenici, 
Republican of New Mexico, has proposed an 
amendment to the Resource Conservation 
and Recovery Act that would call for a re- 
view of the label. 

Still, for the “large-dollar” investors that 
are needed to enter the business; there are 
as yet no guarantees. And when and if they 
come, say those on both sides of the debate, 
they may be contained in legislation that 
won't be implemented for months, if not 
years. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR PETE V. DOMENICI 
on S. 2412 

Most oil products cannot be recycled be- 
cause they are consumed in use, but lubricat- 
ing oils can be rerefined and restored to their 
original quality. The industry is fond of say- 
ing lubricating oil never wears out; it just 
gets dirty. Despite this, less than five per- 
cent of the used lubricating oll generated in 
the United States is presently re-refined 
while over 95 percent is dumped into sewers 
or waterways, spread on roads, or burned. 
The present methods for disposing of used 
lubricated oils create major environmental 
hazards and waste about 42,000 barrels of oll 
every day—oil which is three times as valusa- 
ble or ordinary fuel oil. 

About 1.2 billion gallons of used lubricat- 
ing oils are produced in the United States 
each year, principally from automotive 
crankcase oil (55 percent), industrial and 
aviation lubricating oils (36 percent), and 
industrial process oils (7-8 percent). Almost 
half of this is lost through disposal on land 
or in the water. Most of the remaining one 
half is burned as fuel. Only about five per- 
cent is re-refined into lubricating oil. 

Present methods for disposing of used lu- 
bricating oils can create serious environ- 
mental problems: 

Used lubricating oil is the largest single 
source of oil pollution in the nation’s rivers 
and streams. A study by the American Petro- 
leum Institute estimates that 44 percent of 
oil pollution in U.S. streams, waterways, and 
habors comes from used oil. Runoff from 
rivers and streams, consisting largely of used 
lubricating oils, is in turn the most impor- 
tant single source of oil pollution in the 
oceans. 

Because of the concentrations of lead, 
MMT, and other noncombustible contami- 
nants in used lubricating oils, the burning 
of waste oil that has not been re-refined, ex- 
cept under the most carefully controlled cir- 
cumstances, presents hazards to human 
health and the environment. Despite this, 
there are no federal and few state laws regu- 
lating burning of waste oll. 

About half of all the used oil generated in 
the United States is simply thrown away, 
roughly about 45 percent is burned, and the 
remainder is re-refined. By comparison with 
today’s inherently wasteful practices, the re- 
refining of all used lubricating oils back into 
lubricants would produce a net energy sav- 
ings of 42,000 barrels of ofl per day. This 
savings would be reflected in reduced oll im- 
ports in the same net amount. This energy 
savings takes into account both the energy 
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used in re-refining and the energy lost by not 
burning that portion of used lubricating oils 
which is presently used for this purpose. 

The real resource loss in the United States 
failure to re-refine used oil is, however, sub- 
stantially greater than the figure of 42,000 
barrels per day would indicate. Less than two 
percent of the average crude oil stream is 
suitable for use in manufacturing lube oils 
without greatly increasing the energy cost of 
production. The western Pennsylvania and 
west Texas fields which have historically pro- 
vided much of the domestic crude most valu- 
able for this purpose are in serious states of 
depletion. Thus, a failure to recycle and con- 
serve the lube oil we now have will mean 
higher and higher costs for lubricating oil in 
the future. 

The conservation of this resource base by 
re-refining would be even more important 
than the conservation of energy by re-refin- 
ing. If petroleum based lubricating oils be- 
came unavailable, either through foreign 
government action or the natural decline of 
oil fields providing suitable lube-bearing 
crude, the country could literally come to a 
grinding halt. 

There is no available, in-place technology 
to meet all of the country’s lubricating needs 
in the absence of sufficient supplies of high- 
quality petroleum. 

Despite its obvious advantages to the coun- 
try, the quantity of used oil re-refined in this 
country has fallen sharply since the early 
1960's. During the 1940’s and 1950’s the 
United States re-refined substantially all the 
used lubricating oil which it generated. But 
the number of re-refiners has dropped from 
150 in 1960 to less than 30 today, with a 
concomitant drop in capacity. Most of the 
remaining re-refiners say they are in poor 
financial condition, with additional business 
failures occurring every year. Some of this 
decline can be attributed to operation of the 
market place during an era of apparent 
plenty. However, much of its also resulted 
from governmental policies and actions. 
Chief among these is the labeling policy im- 
posed by the Federal Trade Commission. 

In 1965, the Federal Trade Commission is- 
sued a trade regulation rule which required 
that the term “made from previously used 
oil” be prominently displayed on the front 
of each container of re-refined lubricating 
oll. Simultaneously, the Commission forbade 
use of the term “re-refined” with respect to 
most such oil. The basis of this rule was not 
a finding by the FTC that re-refined oil was 
in any way inferior in quality to virgin oil. 
Rather, the FTC concluded that, since some 
consumers thought a “used” product was 
inferior, they should know what they were 
buying. The Commission further decided that 
use of the term “re-refined” would not com- 
municate this information because some in- 
dividuals could interpret this to mean that 
the product was virgin oil which had been 
refined more than once. 

The result of this trade regulation rule 
has been to substantially foreclose the auto- 
motive motor oil market to re-refined prod- 
ucts, Few buyers want to risk damage to 
their engines which might ensue from “pre- 
viously used oll,” even though that oil may, 
in fact, be as good or better than virgin oil. 
Recent tests in which municipal vehicles in 
San Diego operated exclusively using re-re- 
fined ofl showed lifetime engine wear to be 
5 E less than would have been 
ns ar engines using top qualit: virgin 
lubricating oil. These resulte have nile con- 
firmed by tests at the Department of De- 
fense, which is presently revising its military 
procurement policy. 

The procurement standards of the Depart- 
ment of Defense have a substantial influence 
on the market for re-refined lubricating oil. 
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DOD is the nation’s largest buyer of vehicle 
lube oil and its largest producer of used oil. 
Even more importantly, the General Services 
Administration has delegated authority to 
the Defense Supply Agency to procure fuel 
and lubricants for the entire federal govern- 
ment. Finally, the DOD specifications for lube 
oil quality are, like its specifications in other 
areas, automatically adopted by numerous 
state and local governments and large com- 
mercial concerns. 

Military specifications for tactical vehicles 
and for administrative vehicles both require 
that “no re-refined constituent materials” 
be used in any lubricating oil purchased pur- 
suant to either standard, even if such olls 
meet all other quality specifications. As a 
consequence, all U.S. Government sales and 
many sales to state and local governments 
are effectively barred to re-refiners. 

Government inaction has been as damag- 
ing to re-refinement as government action. 
Direct burning and direct disposal on land 
or in water can both harm the environment 
and deprive the nation of a valuable resource. 
But because the costs associated with direct 
burning are substantially less than those 
associated with re-refining, firms engaged in 
direct burning frequently outbid re-refiners 
for feedstock. This has resulted in the fur- 
ther decline of the re-refining industry. 

About half of the used oil generated in 
the United States is disposed into the envi- 
ronment. But the most significant form of 
direct dumping is by individual “do-it- your- 
selfers“ who change their own motor oil and 
dispose of the waste in a storm sewer, gar- 
bage can, or back yard. In such a case, the 
used oil with all its pollutants enters the 
environment immediately. Unfortunately, 
the increasing number of people who change 
their own oil, and the decreasing number of 
service stations willing to do so, have caused 
a sharp increase in the completely uncon- 
trolled disposal of used crankcase oil. At 
present, neither the federal government nor 
any state has enacted laws aimed at dealing 
with this problem. Used oil which is dumped 
can never be re-refined, and constitutes a 
significant threat to the environment. 

It was to conserve used oil as a resource, 
while reducing its threat as a waste that I 
introduced S. 2412. The bill attempts to 
remove artificial impediments which have 
been created by governmental action, but 
without tampering with the proper func- 
tioning of the marketplace. S. 2412 contains 
a distinct bias in favor of re-refinement 
because that seems to be the safest and most 
efficient way to utilize waste oil but it does 
not preclude its use for other purposes when 
that is economically preferable to re-refine- 
ment and can be done safely. 

This is a classic case where government 
acting through an excess of zeal has created 
a situation contrary to the national interests. 
The Federal Trade Commission has declined 
to re-evaluate the wisdom of its labelling 
requirements. The Department of Defense 
took years to re-test re-refined oil products. 
And the Environmental Protection Agency 
has been unwilling to adequately regulate 
the collection and disposal of waste oil even 
though it is believed to be the source of most 
oil pollution in this country. The purpose 
of S. 2412 is to restore some semblance of 
rationality to this situation. It attempts 
to do this in the following manner: 

First, it requires that all re-refined oil be 
labelled, but prohibits use of the term “pre- 
viously used.” The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion conceded that the term “previously 
used” was inflammatory and, in fact, se- 
lected those words precisely because they 
conveyed a negative connotation to the con- 
sumer. The consumer has a right to be told 
what is in the product he is buying and 
he has a right to know whether it will do the 
job it is intended for. But to intentionally 
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convey a negative impression where one is 
not warranted is deceptive, not informative. 
It smacks of the worst kind of governmental 
paternalism and seems to proceed from the 
assumption that people are incapable of 
making sound judgments based on facts. 
For that reason, use of the term “previously 
used” is prohibited, but labelling to “as- 
sure that purchasers of recycled or re-re- 
fined oil are fully and accurately apprised of 
the nature and quality of the product and 
its fitness for its intended use” is mandated. 
In addition, new oil—meaning oil which is 
virgin or re-refined—must be labelled to en- 
courage return of used oil to collection cen- 
ters. 

Second, the bill prohibits contracts or 
agreements intended to discourage the use 
of recycled oil. The penalty for violation of 
the prohibition is a treble damage award to 
the injured party. 

Third, the bill encourages States to estab- 
lish programs for the collection of waste oil 
and, where feasible. the use of recycled oil. 
To expedite implementation of this provi- 
sion, the bill permits the Administrator of 
EPA to delegate his authority under either 
this bill or the Resource Conservation and 
Recovery Act to States. 

In summary, the bill is fairly simple and 
straightforward. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, most of its provisions are relatively 
non-controversial. In fact, I consciously 
sought to avoid provisions which might be 
fraught with controversy and thus cause 
this bill to be delayed or killed. This is an 
important issue, one of which we can act 
without any particular delay and one on 
which we should act. I hope my colleagues in 
the Senate and elsewhere agree and will pro- 
ceed.@ 


PROPOSED ARMS SALES 


@ Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, section 
36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act re- 
quires that Congress receive advance 
notification of proposed arms sales under 
that act in excess of $25 million or, in the 
case of maior defense equipment as de- 
fined in the act. those in excess of $7 
million. Upon such notification. the Con- 
gress has 30 calendar days during which 
the sale may be prohibited by means of 
a concurrent resolution. The provision 
stipulated that, in the Senate. the noti- 
fication of proposed sales shall be sent to 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

In keeping with my intention to see 
that such information is immediately 
available to the full Senate, I submit for 
printing in the Recorp at this point the 
three notifications I have received. Clas- 
sified portions of two of the notifications, 
which have been deleted for publication, 
are available to Senators in the office of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, room 
S-116 in the Capitol. 

The notifications are as follows: 

DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the re- 
porting requirements of Section 36(b) of the 
Arms Export Control Act, we are forwarding 
herewith Transmittal No. 80-60 and under 
separate cover the classified annex thereto. 
This Transmittal concerns the Department 
of the Air Force’s proposed Letter of Offer to 
Greece for defense articles and services esti- 
mated to cost $12.8 million. Shortly after this 
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letter is delivered to your office, we plan to 

notify the news media of the unclassified por- 

tion of this Transmittal. 

You will also find attached a certification 
as required by Section 620c(d) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 that this action is con- 
sistent with Section 620(b) of that statute. 

Sincerely, 
ERICH F. Von MARBOD, 
Acting Director. 
[Transmittal No. 80-60] 

NOTICE OF PROPOSED ISSUANCE OP LETTER OF 
OFFER PURSUANT TO SECTION 36(b) OF THE 
ARMS EXPORT CONTROL ACT 
(i) Prospective purchaser: Greece. 

(li) Total estimated value: Major defense 
equipment*, $11.3 million; Other, $1.5 mil- 
lion; total, $12.8 million. 

(iii) Description of Articles or Services Of- 
fered: Two hundred (200) AGM-65B missiles 
with related spare parts and depot mainte- 
nance equipment. 

(iv) Military Department: Air Force 
(YCJ). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc. Paid, Of- 
fered or Agreed to be Paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: See Annex under sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vit) Section 28 Report: Case not included 
in Section 28 report. 

(vill) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
May 12, 1980. 

UNDER SECRETARY or STATE, 
Washington, D.C., March 12, 1980. 

Pursuant to Section 6200 (d) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, and 
the authority vested in me by section 6 (b) (1) 
of the Department of State Delegation of 
Authority No. 104, as amended, I hereby 
certify that the provision of AGM-65B mis- 
siles, spare parts, and depot maintenance 
equipment to the Government of Greece is 
consistent with the principles contained in 
Section 620C(b) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended. 

This certification will be made part of the 
certification to the Congress under section 
36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act re- 
garding the proposed sale of the above- 
named articles and is based on the justi- 
fication accompanying said certification, and 
of which such justification constitutes a 
full explanation. 

MATTHEW NIMETZ. 
DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE 
AGENCY, 


Washington, D.C. 
Hon, FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHARMAN: Pursuant to the re- 
porting requirements of Section 36(b) of the 
Arms Export Control Act, we are forwarding 
under separate cover Transmittal No. 80-61, 
concerning the Department of the Navy's 
proposed Letter of Offer to Australia for de- 
fense articles and services estimated to cost 
in excess of $7.0 million. Shortly after this 
letter is delivered to your Office, we plan to 
notify the news media of the unclassified 
portion of this Transmittal. 

Sincerely, 
Exicu F. Von MARBOD, 
Acting Director. 


pe [Transmittal No. 80-61] 

OF PROPOSED ISSUANCE OF LETTER or 
OFFER PURSUANT TO SECTION 36(b) OF THE 
ARMS EXPORT CONTROL ACT 


i *As . gen in the U.S. Munitions List, 
part of the International Traffic in 
Regulations (ITAR), ae 
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(1) Prospective Purchaser: Australia. 

(il) Total Estimated Value: Major Defense 
Equipment,* [deleted]; Other, [deleted]; to- 
tal, [deleted]. 

(iil) Description of Article or Services Of- 
fered: [Deleted]. 

(iv) Military Department: Navy (AOF). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc. Paid, Of- 
fered or Agreed to be Paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: See Annex under sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vil) Section 28 Report: Included in re- 
port for quarter ending March 31, 1980. 

(viii) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
May 2, 1980.@ 


THE FORMAL ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE U.S. EDUCATION DEPART- 
MENT 


@ Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am very 
proud to join in the salute to the formal 
establishment and operation of the U.S. 
Education Department. 

This event is the culmination of many 
years of hard work to accord education 
major public policy status. It is truly a 
most significant turning point, for edu- 
cation will now have not only a position 
but also a voice at the highest level of 
our government. 

The establishment of the Education 
Department recognizes and responds to 
the need for placing a high priority on 
the education of the American people. It 
signifies beyond doubt the importance 
which this administration and our Na- 
tion attach to the education of the 60 
million persons enrolled in public and 
private educational institutions today. 

While total Federal education assist- 
ance amounts to only about 7 percent of 
our Nation’s annual education invest- 
ment, the Federal contribution cannot be 
minimized. With Federal education 
spending of more than $14 billion an- 
nually, the new Education Department’s 
budget is larger than the budgets of sev- 
eral other Federal Departments, includ- 
ing State, Interior, Justice, and Com- 
merce. The new Department, therefore, 
is in a unique position to become a strong 
and forceful advocate for effective edu- 
cation policymaking at the Federal level. 

Mr. President, I have frequently said 
that the strength of our Nation is in the 
sum total of the education and charac- 
ter of its people. I believe deeply that the 
new Department demonstrates the depth 
of our commitment to that principle, and 
hopefully our determination to carry it 
through to full realization.@ 


THOMAS EDISON’S LABORATORY 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, in the 
May 7 Wall Street Journal, I noted the 
article by Georgette Jasen detailing the 
potential hazards of Thomas Edison’s old 
laboratory in West Orange, N.J., which 
has been preserved in its original con- 
dition. The article explains the potential 
hazards of old chemicals that have been 
sitting in the laboratory since 1927 and 
the serious possibility of explosions. 
The article was extremely interesting, 
but what particularly caught my eye was 
a fact that would naturally be of inter- 
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est to me. It seems that Mr. Edison last 
used the lab for experiments in trying 
to extract natural latex from a variety 
of plants. This little piece of informa- 
tion is fascinating to me because of my 
work in setting up a Government re- 
search program to further the develop- 
ment and commercialization of the rub- 
ber plant, guayule. The price of rubber 
has doubled in the last 2 years, which 
makes our efforts in establishing a na- 
tive source of rubber much more crucial 
to meet our needs of the future, particu- 
larly for our military. 

Mr. President, I ask that Ms. Jasen’s 
article be printed in full at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

AFTER 50 Years, SOME FEAR EpISON’s VIALS 
Now MicuTt BE VIE 


(By Georgette Jasen) 


West ORANGE, N.J.—Thomas A. Edison’s 
apron and lab coat hang on a peg in the 
corner. Bunsen burners, test tubes and beak- 
ers stand as if awaiting the great man’s next 
experiment. On the desk is a 1920 catalog of 
chemicals. 

The air smells pungent. Mr. Edison’s chem- 
istry laboratory is just as he left it when he 
died in 1931. 

And that is the problem. 

Environmental officials are worried that 
those quaint vials of mysterious and doubt- 
less decomposing compounds constitute 
something of a chemical time bomb. The lab, 
after all, is a National Historic Site, and 
more than 55,000 visitors, most of them 
schoolchildren have been trooping through 
it each year. 

A chemist with the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency’s emergency response group 
said, “There are chemicals you have to get 
rid of, and you can't just pour them down 
the drain.” 

There haven't been any accidents so far. 
Nor is there evidence of anyone’s being 
harmed by exposure to the chemicals. But, 
says Mr. Polito, “You have to consider the 
risk of not doing it. People have been killed 
in ether explosions. People have been killed 
cleaning out chemical storerooms, we know 
that.” One of the chemicals here, picric 
acid, can explode. Another, betanaphthyla- 
mine, can cause bladder cancer. 


MYSTERY CONTAINERS 


Ray Kremer, acting superintendent of the 
site, says there are 10,000 items in the lab 
and two storage areas. Some of the jars and 
vials aren't even labeled. Some labels are 
illegible or bear only numbers. 

One storeroom is jammed with dusty con- 
tainers holding substances used to make 
reagents for Mr. Edison’s experiments. 
“Three months ago I would have had no 
qualms about going in there and lifting the 
lid,” says Mr. Kremer, pointing a flashlight 
at a barrel. “Now I wouldn't touch it.” 

The possible hazards at the lab came to 
light during a safety inspection by the Na- 
tional Park Service, which operates the site. 
The 25-by-100-foot lab is one of seven build- 
ings, that make up the historic site. (The 
others remain open to the public.) Here Mr. 
Edison developed the motion-picture camera 
and improved the phonograph. 

EPA chemists and archivists had to pore 
through 260 of records from a 1941 
inventory in the lab, more than 1,000 cards 
from a 1973 inventory and dozens of Mr. Edi- 
son's notebooks just to do an inventory of 
the lab and storerooms. 

Officials hope to retain as many of Mr. 
Edison’s original containers as possible, but 
some 200 hold possibly explosive substances 
and probably will be destroyed. 
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CONTAMINATED PIPES? 

There could be complications. And bu- 
reaucracy must be served. Will the cleanup 
detract from the historic nature of the site? 
The Park Service doesn’t think so, but it 
has to confer with state historic preservation 
officials. 

Beginning in 1927, the company he 
founded continued the research for six years 
after his death but didn't find a satisfactory 
alternative to the rubber plant. 

The Edison lab is a special case, because 
so many of its chemicals are old or unidenti- 
fied. But widespread public concern over 
toxic chemicals has prompted some schools 
and universities to question the safety of 
their laboratories. Princeton University re- 
cently called in experts to help detonate 
ether purchased for its chemistry labora- 
tories in the 1960s and now thought to be 
explosive. A year ago, New Jersey environ- 
mental officials assisted scores of the state's 
high schools, colleges and pharmacies in dis- 
posing of the explosive picric acid. 


DEATH OF MR. ARTHUR LEVITT, 
COMPTROLLER OF NEW YORK 
STATE 


@ Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to mourn the death of one of the 
most distinguished public servants in the 
history of New York, Mr. Arthur Levitt, 
comptroller of the State for the past 24 
years. It has been my great honor to 
know the Colonel, as we called him, since 
I first entered public life 25 years ago, 
and in that time I watched the admira- 
tion of my early years mature into noth- 
ing but the highest respect for his integ- 
rity and wisdom. It is not too much to 
say that he established and pursued poli- 
cies of fiscal management that were the 
model for, and the envy of, State comp- 
trollers throughout the Nation. New York 
shall miss its guardian of the public 
purse, but his legacy shall keep his mem- 
ory always with us. 

Colonel Levitt became an institution 
in the life of New York for a half-cen- 
tury. Few men have been so recognized 
for their integrity; no one has been more 
deserving of such recognition. 

Mr. President, I ask that Colonel Lev- 
itt’s obituary in this morning’s New York 
Times be printed in the Recorp. 

The obituary follows: 

ARTHUR LEVITT DEAD at 79; COMPTROLLER FOR 
24 YEars 
(By Maurice Carroll) 

Arthur Levitt, who served as New York 
State Comptroller for 24 years and built the 
office into a power that other politicians re- 
garded as above politics, died yesterday at 
the age of 79. 

He suffered a massive heart attack at his 
desk in his office at the Lincoln Savings 
Bank, 200 Park Avenue, where he was a 
senior investment adviser. 

A square-shouldered, straight-backed man 
with a manner that was often austere, Mr. 
Levitt came to office out of Brooklyn’s civic 
world, not its Democratic clubhouses, and 
he played a distant role in party affairs as 
his political prestige grew. 

Politicians regarded him as unbeatable. 

Even the Republicans thought from time 
to time of giving him their ballot line and, 
as he approached the end of his record six 
terms in 1978, few doubted that, if he de- 
cided to run, he could win again. 
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A MAN OF SOBER IMAGE 


He was the last of the durable politicians 
of the Rockefeller era in New York politics. 
Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller stepped aside 
first, in 1973. In 1978 Louis J. Lefkowitz, who 
built the same sort of massive electoral ma- 
jorities as a Republican that Mr. Levitt did 
as a Democrat, decided not to seek re-elec- 
tion as Attorney General. 

AS befitted the chief fiscal officer, Mr. 
Levitt had a sober image. His pouchy eyes 
had the sad look of a man who had read 
one too many government budgets. His 
voice, which retained a nasal twang from his 
Brooklyn beginnings, was deep and solemn. 
He dressed conservatively, like the bankers 
with whom his agency worked. 


His manner was polite, even courtly, never 
ebullient. 


As Mr. Levitt approached retirement, he 
said he was proud that he had converted the 
Comptroller’s job into “a really nonpartisan 
Office, in the same sense as a judgeship.” 

Under him the office became an aggressive 
auditor not only of state and local money 
but also of the way governments did their 
jobs. 

Like a protective parent, he guarded the 
billions of dollars in pension funds, of which 
he was the sole trustee, against the attempted 
encroachments of other politicians. 

Even when New York City tottered into 
fiscal crisis, Mr. Levitt declined to commit 
the funds to much more than a token role 
to keep the municipal government solvent. 

The one thing that gave him pause before 
he decided to retire was his fear, he said, 
of the “demands that those pension funds 
be used to refinance the City of New Tork.“ 

Mr. Levitt withstood the pressures to make 
such a commitment, both from City Hall 
and from the fiscal monitors spawned by the 
city’s tribulations just as, he recalled, he 
had stood up to the redoubtable Robert 
Moses early in his tenure as Comptroller. 

He told of a private meeting at which Mr. 
Moses tried to sell Gov. Averell Harriman on 
tapping those funds for a politically attrac- 
tive low-cost housing program. 

“Harriman broke in,” Mr. Levitt recalled. 
“He could just have let me bear the brunt, 
but he said, ‘I won't ask Arthur to do that. 
As a fiduciary, he has to obtain the highest 
yields possible.“ 


REJECTED KOCH'S ARGUMENT 


Years later, Mayor Koch, then new in office, 
tried to lecture Mr. Levitt on his responsi- 
bilities to give investment support to the city 
government. 

“The nerve of him—Koch had no right to 
talk to me that way,” Mr. Levitt said later 
in the steely tone he reserved for those who 
did not agree with his standards of fidu- 
ciary responsibility,” one of his favorite 
phrases. 

Mr. Levitt was the president of the New 
York City Board of Education when, in 1954, 
Mr. Harriman telephoned and asked if he 
would be the State Comptroller candidate 
on the Democratic ticket. The original can- 
didate, involved in a public contract scandal, 
had had to step aside. 

“What’s a Comptroller?,” asked Mr. Lev- 
itt’s wife, Dorothy. 

Her husband ultimately redefined the job. 

He started performance audits of state and 
local government. His emissaries examined 
not only budget books but also management 
practices and then—in reports that, with 
careful attention to political good manners, 
had been checked beforehand by their tar- 
gets—made suggestions for improvements. 

The Comptroller's office is ubiquitous in 
government affairs, if not always clearly de- 
fined in public perception. It manages the 
state employee pension systems, invests state 
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money, ma: the state's cash, pays the 
state’s bills. It also oversees the welfare in- 
spector general and a special deputy who 
reports on New York City’s fiscal recovery. 

While modernizing the 2,400-employee of- 
fice and broadening the scope of its activi- 
ties, Mr. Levitt was a fiscal conservative who 
never abandoned the basics. 

“Two plus two makes four,” he once said, 
“whether the Comptroller is a Democrat or 
Republican.” 


He liked his close aides to call him “Colo- 
nel,” a title he earned in World War II 
service with the Judge Advocate General's 
Corps. His bearing and appearance retained 
something of the military. 


He disciplined himself with daily 65-min- 
ute sessions of punishing exercise that in- 
cluded push-ups, sit-ups, rowing and bicy- 
cling that enabled him to stay at the same 
trim 175 pounds that he had weighed as a 
Columbia College wrestler. 


Mr, Levitt was born on June 28, 1900. He 
served as a private in World War I, then went 
to Columbia College, graduating in 1921, and 
the Columbia University Law School, gradu- 
ating in 1924. 


Then he started on a legal career and an 
active role in Brooklyn’s civic and charitable 
affairs. 

In 1946, he took on his first political as- 
signment, campaign manager for Assembly- 
man Irwin Steingut in a primary election. In 
1952 he was appointed to an unsalaried post 
on the city school board by Mayor Vincent R. 
Impellitteri, and in 1954 he was elected 
board president. 

The voters rejected him only once, in 1961, 
when he was picked by Democratic leaders to 
run for Mayor of New York City against the 
incumbent, Robert F. Wagner, who ran and 
won the Democratic primary. Mr. Levitt re- 
sumed his elective success on the state ballot. 


“BACK-DOOR FINANCING” 


Mr. Levitt had the friendship and what he 
called the “complete cooperation” of Gover- 
nor Rockefeller, but he was also a persistent 
critic. He warned of the consequences of the 
freewheeling style of Rockefeller state fi- 
nance, 

When Mr. Levitt won his sixth term in 1974, 
the year Hugh L. Carey brought the Demo- 
crats back into the Governor's office, his mar- 
gin was more than two million votes. 

But there were some political disappoint- 
ments in his closing days in office. 

He tried to head off the City Comptroller 
Harrison J. Goldin, from winning the Demo- 
cratic nomination as his successor. He re- 
sented Mr. Goldin’s tentative steps toward 
a challenge to him and, he told friends, he 
feared that Mr. Goldin would be less circum- 
spect than he in keeping the money-short 
city from getting some of the state pension 
fund investments. 

But Mr. Goldin won the nomination. 

Mr. Levitt’s response was to give a veiled 
endorsement to the Republican candidate. 
Edward V. Regan, who won the general elec- 
tion. By then Mr. Levitt had come to regard 
the office as a trust that had little to do with 
partisan politics. 

“I consider the office of Comptroller, prop- 
erly viewed,” he told reporters once, “as one 
for which a candidate runs under a party 
aegis, but once having assumed the office, he 
is expected to pursue it with fidelity to high- 
er principles and in complete fulfillment of 
the highest ideals.” 

Mr. Regan, was giving a luncheon speech in 
Rochester when he was handed a note about 
Mr. Levitt's death. 

“He was my friend and I was his student,” 
Mr. said. “He was a man of enormous 
integrity. He had an unswerving devotion to 
fiscal responsibility.” 
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Governor Carey said in a statement: “The 
voters had an enormous amount of trust in 
him, which they reflected time after time at 
the polls. He in turn consistently reaffirmed 
their judgment with the excellence of his 
stewardship.” 

Mr. Lefkowitz described him as “an out- 
standing public official and a great, warm 
human being.” 

Senator Jacob K. Javits said, “By his recti- 
tude in high public office, he set an incom- 
parable standard for public office holders,” 
and Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan said, 
“Colonel Levitt became an institution in the 
life of New York for a half-century.” 

Mayor Koch said that Mr. Levitt's service 
“set standards nationwide that everyone 
holding such office aspires to fulfill.” 

Mr. Levitt is survived by his wife, the for- 
mer Dorothy Wolff, and his son Arthur Jr., 
who is president of the American Stock Ex- 
change.@ 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS ISSUE 
BRIEF ON COMPUTER SECURITY 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, a com- 
prehensve view of computer crime and 
security is given in a Library of Congress 
issue brief written by Louise Becker of 
the Science Policy Research Division. I 
request that the issue brief, No. IB80047, 
be printed in the Recorp. 
The brief follows: 
COMPUTER CRIME AND SECURITY, ISSUE BRIEF 
No. IB80047 

(By Louise Becker, Science Policy Research 

Division) 

Apri 10, 1980. 
ISSUE DEFINITION 


The expanded use and increased depend- 
ence of all sectors of the economy on com- 


puters and data communication technolo- 
gies, have triggered consideration and devel- 
opment of protective safeguards. This Issue 
Brief focuses on computer-related criminal 
activity and on some of the security safe- 
guards which protect computer equipment, 
services, and products. Recognizing the value 
and sensitivity of certain types of computer 
data, Congress has proposed and enacted 
legislation strengthening protection of com- 
puter and information resources. Congress’ 
attention to these issues has in part en- 
couraged Federal, State, and private groups 
to examine the area of computer crime and 
security. 


Computers and automated information 
systems have revolutionized modern society. 
The dependency of all sectors of the economy 
on these tools and the associated products 
and services has highlighted the need for 
appropriate protections of the resources. 


BACKGROUND AND POLICY ANALYSIS 
Computer crime and other threats 


The wide diversity of computer system 
threats may include modification, destruc- 
tion, unauthorized access, and denial of use 
or services. Dangers to automated systems 
may be intentional or unintentional and of- 
ten involve both technical and nontechnical 
aspects. The causes of computer abuse and 
misuse run the range from deliberate crim- 
inal intent to human error. Indeed, com- 
puter abuse is sometimes perceived as “man 
triumphing over machine.” Media accounts, 
on occasion, highlight unusual circum- 
stances, such as the case of the man shoot- 
ing a computer for sending the wrong bill 
or the fired computer programmer who gets 
revenge by instructing the computer to wipe 
out all payroll accounts. 

Nonetheless, computer abuse contributes 
to part of the estimated annual $40 billion 
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loss resulting from economic, business, and 
white-collar crimes. Computer crime, a dis- 
tinct but not exclusive form of computer 
abuse and misuse, includes fraud, embezzle- 
ment, theft, extortion, larcency, espionage. 
and sabotage. 

Other threats to computer products and 
services include possible damage from fire, 
water, and other natural disasters as well as 
from energy shortages (e.g., power outages 
and brownouts) and other technical changes. 

Computer-related Crime Methods 


The diversity of computer crime methods 
complicates the issue. Computer-related 
criminal methods may be complex and often 
carry exotic names, such as: data diddling 
(changing data before or during input to a 
computer); trojan horse (converting place- 
ment of computer instructions in the com- 
puter program so that the computer per- 
forms unauthorized functions while allowing 
the program to perform its intended func- 
tion); salami technique (taking small slices 
without noticeably reducing the whole, as 
illustrated in a financial system in which 
small fractions of money (round offs) may be 
deducted without immediate notice); super- 
zapping (unauthorized use of a specialized 
computer program that by-passes all con- 
trols so that information within the com- 
puter may be modified or disclosed); trap 
doors (computer program instructions which 
are designed to allow entry by side-stepping 
certain requirements or weaknesses in de- 
sign, logic, or electronic circuitry); logic 
bombs (an “unauthorized” computer pro- 
gramming instruction which is triggered and 
executed at a certain time and performs an 
undesired function); scavenging (obtaining 
information that may be left in or around 
a computer facility); and piggybacking and 
impersonation (unauthorized physical or 
electronic access to a computer or facility). 
It is also possible to wiretap and intercept 
data communications in a manner similar 
to telephone wiretapping, thereby permitting 
another type of unauthorized access to in- 
formation and services. In addition, manual 
or automated data leakages (unauthorized 
access to data) also permit unwarranted dis- 
closures and illegal access to data and sery- 
ices. 


Detecting and assessing computer crime is 
frequently difficult. In many instances, a 
crime is discovered accidentally, and the 
process used to commit the crime may remain 
obscure. The reporting of a computer crime 
may have additional penalties beyond the 
initial loss. For example, certain organiza- 
tions may be unwilling to report computer 
crimes because such action may lower public 
trust and confidence in those institutions. In 
addition to adverse publicity, revelations of 
specific internal procedures and the possible 
danger to associated information systems 
often discourages reporting of such crimes. 
Thus, it is understandable that many insti- 
tuitions and organizations, both public and 
private, do not relish this type of publicity. 
This reluctance to report computer-related 
crime prevents detection and limits prosecu- 
tion of computer criminals. 


COMPUTER SECURITY 


Computer security measures have been 
developed to deal with the vast array of real, 
potential, and imagined threats. These meas- 
ures include a broad range of techniques and 
tools designed to safeguard equipment 
(hardware), computer programs (software), 
computer/communication networks, data in 
the systems, and associated information 
products. The high cost of computer sys- 
tems and the value of the data in the sys- 
tems have encouraged the development of 
risk assessment programs and contingency 
planning efforts to protect information 
technologies from abuse or misuse. 
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Computer security measures are aimed at 
controls associated with, 

Identification of individuals who may have 
access 

authorization functions, that is which in- 
dividuals have access to what data or services 

monitoring and surveillance of computer 
operations—checking transactions and pro- 
cesses 

systems integrity—assuring performance 
and reliability of the system 

Some of the tools and techniques cur- 
rently used to safeguard data processing 
include: 

(1) Physical Security Measures are gener- 
ally associated with protecting the facility, 
equipment, and data from damage that may 
be the result of intruders, natural disasters 
such as fires and floods, and other physical 
threats. These measures usually include tra- 
ditional “lock and key” elements aimed at 
limiting and controlling access to the com- 
puter facility and associated areas. In addi- 
tion, preventing fires and other hazards from 
affecting computer operations also is part of 
physical security. 

(2) Technical Measures are designed to 
prevent illegal electronic access, data modi- 
fication, destructive use, and interception 
of computer products and services. Often 
they include techniques such as passwords 
(which limit access to authorized system us- 
ers who are provided with a set or series of 
terms, numbers, or actions); data encryption 
(the transformation of data to a code form 
readable only by the intended recipient); 
and monitors or surveillance (devices that 
assess computer performance and may be 
used as an external check on the correct 
operation of the system). Recently, experi- 
mental innovations such as Kernalized Se- 
cure Operating Systems (KSOS), a mecha- 
nism to protect a computer’s operating sys- 
tem from unauthorized access or disclosure, 
have received attention. Technical software 
and hardware safeguards are being developed 
continually and included in new products 
and services. The inherent complexities and 
technical aspects of computers and auto- 
mated information network systems also may 
serve as a protective mechanism against cer- 
tain unauthorized users. 

(3) Administrative Measures include a 
broad range of activities associated with spe- 
cific management and operating policies and 
practices. Establishment of specific proce- 
dures, guidelines, and standards directed at 
providing a secure environment fall within 
this category, as do personnel screenings of 
individuals who plan, design, handle, or op- 
erate the computer systems and the associ- 
ated data and information. In addition, tech- 
niques such as computer systems, audits. and 
risk assessment are generally associated with 
administrative functions, but also may em- 
ploy physical and technical measures. 


CONGRESSIONAL INITIATIVES 


The effective management of computer and 
information resources continues to be an 
important issue for the Congress, Oversight 
of sensitive Federal ADP systems has high- 
lighted the need for appropriate security 
measures to safeguard valuable resources. 
Concern with protecting personal privacy 
and safeguarding other sensitive informa- 
tion has encouraged development of pro- 
grams to cope with the problem. Congress, 
in enacting the Brooks Act (Public Law 89- 
306), provided for the efficient and economi- 
cal management of Federal ADP resources. 
An important factor in stimulating compu- 
ter security measures has been a growing 
appreciation of the value and sensitivity of 
Federal ADP p and services. The Pri- 
vacy Act of 1974 (Public Law 93-567) has 
also contributed to broader implementation 
of computer security measures. The Act spe- 
cifies the protection of Federal personnel 
data systems and requires the security of 
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personal data systems. Since many Federal 
information systems are automated, this Act 
has led to increased emphasis on the use of 
computer security measures. 

Federal privacy legislation also has been 
directed at protecting private sector and 
State data. Laws protecting the confidential- 
ity and privacy of criminal justice records, 
financial, and educational data have fostered 
new policies and practices. The Crime Con- 
trol Act of 1973, which amended the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968, specifically concerns the privacy and 
security of federally supported criminal ar- 
rest records, most of which are part of State 
government criminal justice systems. (See 
Privacy Issue Brief IB74105.) 

Protection of Federal Government ADP 
resources also has been aided by the estab- 
lishment of additional internal investigative 
functions. Legislation enacted in the 94th 
and 95th Congresses provided for the cre- 
ation of an inspector general’s office in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (HEW) (Public Law 94-505); Public 
Law 94-452 established Offices of Inspector 
General in 12 Federal departments and agen- 
cies; and Public Law 95-1, which created the 
Department of Energy, establishes an office of 
inspector general to combat fraud and abuse. 
(See Issue Brief 77094, Law Enforcement 
Reorganization at the Federal Level.) 

Besides its broader interests in computer 
management, the Congress is also concerned 
specifically with computer crime and abuse. 
The Senate Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs (formerly Committee on Government 
Operations), chaired by Senator Ribicoff, has 
issued two studies on this matter. The first 
of these studies, “Problems Associated With 
Computer Technology in Federal Programs 
and Private Industry,” reviews some of the 
major issues and problems associated with 
computer abuse. Included in this Senate 
document are three studies by the General 
Accounting Office, indicating the extent of 
computer crime in Federal systems, a CRS- 
prepared overview of computer and informa- 
tion security efforts in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and a compendium of readings on 
crime and related subjects. The follow-up 
1977 report by the Senate staff, “Computer 
Security in Federal Programs”, includes rec- 
ommendations that the Office of Management 
and Budget (OMB) direct Federal agencies 
to put into effect appropriate computer se- 
curity precautions and safeguards, In addi- 
tion, the committee report urged Federal 
agencies to improve coordination of com- 
puter resource protection efforts, develop ad- 
ditional computer security standards, and 
establish personnel security policies. In keep- 
ing with these recommendations and the 
statutory requirements of the Privacy Act of 
1974, the OMB has initiated a computer se- 
curity program, discussed below. 

Based on the investigations and findings 
of the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations, Senator Ribicoff introduced S. 
1766, the Federal Computer Systems Protec- 
tion Act of 1977, in the 95th Congress. [An 
identical bill (H.R. 8421) was introduced in 
the House by Representative Rose.] S. 1766 
was the subject of hearings before the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary, Subcom- 
mittee on Criminal Laws and Procedures, The 
Senate and House computer crime Dills re- 
ceived no further action in the 95th Con- 
gress. 

At the beginning of the 96th Congress, the 
Federal Computer Systems Protection Act of 
1979 (S. 240) was introduced by Senator 
Ribicoff with some minor changes. [An iden- 
tical bill (H.R. 6196) was introduced in the 
House by Representative Nelson.] S. 240 
would make it a Federal crime to misuse 
Federal computer systems, systems of cer- 
tain financial institutions, and computer sys- 
tems which use interstate facilities. Four 
distinct areas of computer crime are address- 
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ed by the bill; fraudulent records or data: 
unauthorized utilization of data; alteration 
or destruction of data; and stealing of prod- 
ucts, services, or data associated with com- 
puters or information systems. In brief, S. 
240 makes it a crime to use or attempt to 
use a computer with intent to defraud or 
obtain property falsely and to embezzle or 
steal property. On Nov. 6, 1979, the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Criminal Laws 
and Procedures referred an amended version 
of the bill to the full committee for con- 
sideration. 
GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Over the years the General Accounting 
Office (GAO) has expressed concern regard- 
ing ineffective management of Federal ADP 
systems. Specifically, GAO has commented 
on the lack of a comprehensive computer 
security program for Federal agencies, the 
limited employment of risk assessment tech- 
niques, the low utilization of available tech- 
nical guidance, and the infrequent use of in- 
ternal audits to improve ADP security. The 
GAO, as noted earlier, also has focused on 
the problem of computer crime in Federal 
programs. In reviewing specific Federal ADP 
systems, GAO has continued to express con- 
cern regarding the adequacy of computer 
security safeguards. In testimony given Apr. 
23, 1979, before the House Committee on 
Armed Services, Subcommittee on Research 
and Development, the GAO recommended a 
coordinated Federal computer security ef- 
fort. Specifically the GAO suggested that the 
Secretary of Defense establish within the 
Department of Defense (DOD) an office with 
authority and responsibility for computer 
security. GAO envisioned that this office 
would control all computer security research 
and development and also review and con- 
trol all DOD computer security specifications. 
This office, in GAO's view, should review and 
approve computer security plans for the DOD 
World Wide Military Command and Control 
Systems (WWMCC) computers. Stimulated 
in part by these recommendations, DOD has 
established a computer security initiative, 
described below. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Many of the early pioneering efforts to 
protect data in the Federal Government 
were confined to sensitive or classified data 
systems related to national security. While 
the defense agencies continue to make prog- 
ress in securing systems, civilian agencies 
also have begun to apply computer securi- 
ty measures to protect their sensitive in- 
formation systems. These Federal computer 
security efforts have stemmed in part from 
the previously cited provisions of the Privacy 
Act of 1974. Since ADP management is a 
shared responsibility of individual agencies 
and those Federal agencies with overall man- 
agement responsibilities (sometimes referred 
to as “central agencies”), such as the Office 
of Management and Budget (OMB) and the 
General Services Administration (GSA), im- 
plementation of computer security measures 
has received considerable attention at vari- 
ous levels in the Federal Government. 


In 1978 the Federal Data Processing (ADP) 
Reorganization Study Group (part of the 
President's Reorganization Project) com- 
pleted a series of studies on improvements to 
be made in Federal ADP acquisition, man- 
agement, and use. Computer security was 
specifically addressed as one of the problems 
associated with operational management 
and national security. Some of the ADP re- 
organization teams’ recommendations are re- 
flected to an extent in the OMB policy de- 
scribed below. 

The OMB, in consultation with the Senate 
Committee on Governmental Affairs, has es- 
tablished a Federal computer security pro- 
gram. Specific guidelines (OMB Circular A- 
71) have been issued to assist agencies in 
the control and auditing of sensitive compu- 
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ter applications. The OMB policy directs 
agencies to designate a security official for 
each computer installation and to screen all 
personnel working on the design and opera- 
tion of sensitive systems. Federal agencies are 
encouraged to conduct periodic audits and 
risk analyses and to develop contingency 
plans to reduce the effect of computer break- 
downs, fires, or other mishaps. Under the pro- 
gram, the National Bureau of Standards 
(NBS) is assigned responsibility to develop 
and issue computer security standards and 
associated guidelines. The formulation of 
policies and regulations for physical security 
of computer installations is the responsibility 
of the GSA. The GSA’s review of ADP acqui- 
sitions (procurements) will include a check 
of appropriate security safeguards. The Office 
of Personnel Management (OPM) is respons- 
ible for personnel security guidelines. 

The establishment of an inspector general’s 
office in HEW, now the Department of Health 
and Human Services (HHS), has resulted in 
increased efforts to protect computer-based 
systems. The HHS inspector general's staff 
includes a computer adviser who has focused 
on the Problems associated with computer 
crime and security, Early initiatives under- 
taken by the HHS included computer-match- 
ing programs such as Project Match. These 
matching programs attempt to ferret out in- 
eligible individuals, who are receiving Federal 
funds or support and to limit other errors 
and abuses, such as incorrect payments and 
unverified entries. Some of these matching 
programs have met with considerable opposi- 
tion. For example, the proposed National 
Recipient System (NRS), which would have 
assisted States in reducing fraud, abuse, and 
error in the Social Security administration’s 
(SSA) Aid to Families and Dependent Chil- 
dren (AFDC), was terminated after a GAO 
review (GAO letter report, May 29, 1979, 
HRD-79-105074) questioned the effective- 
ness of the program's plan and expressed 
specific concerns regarding the possibility 
of invasion of personal privacy. At issue is 
the concern for protecting personal data 
and limiting information disclosures. SSA 
is currently developing a work plan to assess 
State-Federal information exchanges. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in late 1978 held a 2-day meeting, 
“National Conference on Fraud, Abuse, and 
Error: Protecting the Taxpayer's Dollar.“ This 
conference included a special session on com- 
puter technology which involved discussions 
on the detection and prevention of fraud and 
abuse in automated information systems. 

Computer security and risk management 
initiatives also have been undertaken by 
other Federal agencies. The National Bureau 
of Standards’ (NBS) Computer Security and 
Risk Management Standards Program focuses 
on the Federal information processing 
standards mandated by the Congress and 
the executive branch. The program is aimed 
at improving Federal data processing, pro- 
tecting personal data, and safeguarding val- 
uable data and assets. Specifically, the NBS 
program addresses computer security stand- 
ards including physical security, access con- 
trols, and data encryption. Contingency 
planning methods and standards related to 
the techniques associated with risk analysis 
and security audits also are being developed 
by NBS. 

NBS was instrumental in the development 
of the Federal Data Encryption Standard. 
This standard is a means of protecting in- 
formation by transforming or disguising data 
so that only selected users can discern its 
meaning. The standard specifies an en- 
eryption algorithm (mathematically-based 
cipher or coding system) which is to be used 
in protecting information in ADP systems 
and networks. While the standard has been 
developed for use by Federal Government 
agencies, some private sector organizations, 
such as financial institutions, are consider- 
ing using this encryption algorithm. 
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The Department of Defense, which handles 
large amounts of sensitive data, is continu- 
ing to make progress in the development and 
use of computer security technologies. In 
June 1978, the DOD Computer Security Ini- 
tiative Program was established partially as 
a response to GAO recommendations to in- 
tegrate the computer security effort. The 
program, administered by the Office of the 
Under Secretary of Defense for Research and 
Engineering, is directed to “(1) coordinate 
ongoing DOD computer security research 
activities; (2) serve as the technical focus 
for approval of secure systems within the 
DOD; and (3) foster the development of 
secure computer system” [by computer man- 
ufacturers]. The primary thrust of the DOD 
program is to promote the development of 
“trusted” computer systems, that is, systems 
that have significant integrity so that they 
may be used in a shared environment in 
which data security levels vary. (For exam- 
ple, a “trusted” computer system containing 
unclassified, secret, top secret, and other se- 
curity categories safely could handle these 
several levels of secure data without com- 
promising the information contained at any 
level in the system.) 

The DOD program is designed to promote 
technological developments and encourage 
the transfer of certain computer security 
innovations to nondefense agencies and the 
private sector. Predicated on the theory that, 
if a sufficient computer security market can 
be identified, commercial development of 
“trusted systems” will be stimulated; and 
DOD, in conjunction with NBS, held a series 
of meetings in late 1979 and early 1980 to 
promote the exchange of information on 
this subject. 

Criminal justice agencies have expressed 
continued concern for effective security of 
their critical systems. Specific measures have 
been instituted to protect privacy of criminal 
arrest records. The Crime Control Act of 
1973 (P.L. 93-83) has provided a framework 
for the privacy and security of both Federal 
and federally supported criminal justice sys- 
tems. Subsequent Federal regulations (40 
Federal Register 22214, amended by 41 Fed- 
eral Register 11714) have been issued to as- 
sist criminal justice agencies in protecting 
criminal justice information systems. Crimi- 
nal justice agencies have also been concerned 
with preventing computer crime. Both at the 
Federal and local levels, appropriate train- 
ing programs have been developed to assist 
criminal justice officials in dealing with com- 
puter crime. The FBI Academy has devel- 
oped a special computer crime course to 
assist investigators in understanding tech- 
nical and legal aspects of computer crime. 
The Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration’s National Criminal Justice Informa- 
tion and Statistics Service (NCJSS) has con- 
ducted studies on computer crime counter- 
measures and reviewed State privacy and 
security statutes. 


STATE GOVERNMENT 


States have demonstrated their concerns 
with protecting automated information sys- 
tems. Both State and privacy legislation and 
ADP management practices are designed to 
prevent unwanted disclosure or compromise. 
The sensitivity of financial data, inventories, 
criminal justice arrest records, medical infor- 
mation, and educational data are a few of 
the types of State ADP applications that have 
merited additional security precautions. 
While protection of personal data has been a 
major concern, States have also begun to 
consider preventing computer crime. Several 
States have enacted computer crime legisla- 
tion, including Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Florida, Illinois, Michigan, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Utah. Some of this 
legislation defines types of computer crime 
and includes specific penalties. Comouter 
Business Equipment Manufactures Associa- 
tion (CBEMA) reported that over 15 other 
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States have bills pending before their leg- 
islatures on this subject. 


PRIVATE SECTOR 


Over the years, the private sector (espe- 
cially computer hardware and software ven- 
dors) has encouraged development of com- 
puter security standards and protective 
measures. Commercial vendors contributed 
toward the development of secure computer 
systems. More effective computer memory 
management techniques exemplified by Ker- 
nel Secure Operating Systems (KSOS), which 
provides an always active access check, and 
improved encryption standards represent 
some of the key developments in protect- 
ing computers and information systems. 
In addition, developments such as visual 
memory and intelligent terminals in which 
computer capabilities are enhanced, may also 
contribute to increasing security of systems. 
Innovative techniques and tools have pro- 
vided more reliable and dependable systems. 
The computer and information industries 
have promoted the development of risk 
assessment management techniques and im- 
proved computer security methods. One sub- 
stantial contribution by the computer in- 
dustry has been to provide information and 
to educate users about computer security 
and computer crime. 


FUTURE CONSIDERATIONS 


More beneficial and efficient use of com- 
puter technology requires that ADP sys- 
tems be adequately protected. The possibil- 
ity that computers may be used in criminal 
activity increases the need to improve se- 
curity and risk assessment management. 
Modern technological advances, such as elec- 
tronic message systems, electronic funds 
transfers, and personal computers, will ap- 
parently place additional demands on the 
computer safeguard capabilities. 

The protection of data, programs, and 
computer facilities from abuse and misuse 
often requires innovative approaches. Con- 
gress has established a role in supporting 
technological and administrative innova- 
tions to cope with this problem. Among the 
options currently considered and discussed 
are programs which would singly or in com- 
bination: 

Provide more comprehensive risk assess- 
ment planning; 

Develop a national research program to 
stimulate computer security developments 
including both hardware and software inno- 
vations; 

Encourage intensive evaluation of com- 
puter safeguards and audit techniques; 

Require that Federal agencies address 
computer security issues in the context of 
overall operation as well as in design, pro- 
curement, and implementation stages of 
systems development; 

Develop stringent standards to ensure re- 
liability of computers and computer-related 
products, such as programs and documenta- 
tion; 

Encourage agencies to audit and analyze 
information systems, especially those sys- 
tems containing sensitive data; 

Require the use of computer security im- 
pact statements in Federal systems; and 

Promote an extensive study by an inter- 
agency group to evaluate innovative tech- 
niques to cope with computer crime and 
abuse. 

LEGISLATION 


S. 240 (Ribicoff et al.)/H.R. 6192 (Nelson 
et al.). 

Federal Computer Systems Protection Act 
of 1979. Amends Title 18, U.S. Code making 
it a crime to use Federal computers, finan- 
cial institution computers, and those affect- 
ing interstate commerce for fraudulent or 
illegal purposes. Senate bill was introduced 
Jan. 25, 1979; referred to Committee on the 
Judiciary. Committee held hearings Feb. 28, 
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1980. House bill was introduced Dec. 19, 
1979; referred to Subcommittee on Civil and 
Constitutional Rights of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

HEARINGS 


U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on the 
Judiciary. Subcommittee on Criminal Laws 
and Procedures. Federal Computer Systems 
Protection Act. 95th Congress, 2d session. 
Hearings on S. 1766. Washington, U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1979. 213 p. Hearings held 
June 21 and 22, 1978. 


REPORTS AND CONGRESSIONAL DOCUMENTS 


U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. Computer security in 
Federal programs. Washington, U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1977. 298 p. At head of title: 95th 
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Print. 

U.S. Congress. Senate. Select Committee 
on Intelligence. Unclassified : in- 
volvement of NSA in the development of 
data encryption standard: staf report. 
Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Of., 1978. 4 p. 
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Committee Print. 
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THE YELLOW RIBBON CAMPAIGN 
FOR AMERICAN HOSTAGES 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am sure that my colleagues that have 
driven past the Iranian Embassy in re- 
cent weeks have noticed the yellow rib- 
bon which festooned the large oak trees 
there as a token of American sympathy 
for the hostages held in Tehran. I should 
like to point out that the yellow ribbon 
campaign in southern Arizona has also 
been an enormous success since it be- 
gan there on April 9. Nearly 20 miles of 
yellow ribbon have been given out to 
people and organizations interested in 
displaying their concern for the hostages. 
The campaign in my home State is 
sponsored by Tucson radio stations 
KAIR-AM and KJYK-FM, and by Mc- 
Donald’s restaurants in southern Ari- 
zona. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
would like to insert in the Recorp a press 
release issued in Tucson which describes 
the program from its inception there. 

The press release follows: 

KAIR/KJYK anp McDonatp's Give Our 20 

MILES OF YELLOW RIBBON FOR HOSTAGES 


Nearly 20 miles of yellow ribbons have 
been given out in the last two and a half 
weeks in a campaign to remember the Ameri- 
can hostages in Iran. The yellow ribbon 
campaign was sponsored by Tucson radio 
stations KAI RA and KJYK-FM, and by 
McDonald's restaurants in southern Arizona. 

Dick Paye, local sales manager of KAIR/ 
KJYK, announced Monday that 350 rolls 
of yellow ribbon, totaling 105,000 feet, were 
distributed through southern Arizona Mc- 
Donald’s restaurants during the campaign 
which ended Sunday (April 27). Distribution 
of the ribbons began April 9. 

The yellow ribbon campaign is spreading 
around the country, now that it has peaked 
in Tucson. A local McDonald's spokesman 
said that he has received calls from Mc- 
Donald's representatives in other states, and 
from businessmen as far away as Detroit, 
who are interested in starting yellow ribbon 
campaigns of their own. 

And it all started in Tucson with “KAIR 
is Concerned.” 

“We have given out enough ribbon,” Paye 
said, “to stretch from our studios (at 3438 
N. Country Club Road) to the ton of Mt. 
Lemmon (as the crow files). If Tucsonans 
had carried the yellow ribbon to Washington, 
D.C., it could have stretched from the Capitol 
to the Washington Monument ten times.” 

The yellow ribbon campaign began 
March 17 when KAIR Program Director Harry 
Reith read a “KATR is Concerned” editorial 
over the radio airwaves. Reith suggested that 
Tucsonans tie yellow ribbons around their 
car antennas as a gesture of support for the 
hostages. Yellow ribbons began to sprout 
from automobile aerials around the city. 
Listeners began to call KATR, asking where 
they could get yellow ribbons. 

In response to the demand, KAIR/KJYK 
began making yellow ribbons available on 
April 9, exclusively at Tucson McDonald’s 
restaurants. The response mushroomed. The 
boxes of ribbons had to be replenished more 
than once a day at some locations. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars Catalina Post 
No. 4903 and Ladies’ Auxiliary got into the 
act. Members volunteered to pass out yellow 
ribbons at many local McDonald’s restau- 
rants. Demand mushroomed. KAIR/KJYK 
listeners from Nogales, Sierra Vista and Will- 
cox asked for yellow ribbons. The McDonald's 
restaurants in those towns were included in 
the campaign. Twelve McDonald's restau- 
rants participated. 

“We have really been gratified by the over- 
whelming enthusiasm shown by McDonald's 
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employees and owners,” Paye said. “Besides 
passing out ribbons, they wore them in their 
hair and everything.” 

Paye said that most of the ribbon was fur- 
nished by the Plantsman (a Tucson florist) 
at cost. Volunteers at the Tucson Voluntary 
Action Center cut a lot of the ribbons, with 
the entire KAIR/KJYK staff pitching in to 
help meet the demand. 


TRANSPORTATION SYMPOSIUM 


@ Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, early this 

year, February 15, I sponsored a trans- 

portation symposium in Bozeman, Mont. 

More than 180 people attended and par- 

ticipated in the symposium. Among the 

participants were Federal, State, and in- 
dustry transportation experts and Mon- 
tanans of diverse backgrounds. Because 
many interested Montanans were unable 
to attend, I would like to share with them, 

and with Members of the Congress, a 

brief summary of what transpired. 

At this juncture, I submit the sym- 
posium agenda and the list of panels 
and panelists for the RECORD. 

The material follows: 

TRANSPORTATION IN THE 1980's: WHERE ARE 

We HEADED? 

(A symposium sponsored by Senator Max 
Baucus on February 15, 1980, in the Senior 
Citizens Social Center, Bozeman, Mont.) 

PROGRAM 

8:15 a.m. Registration. 

9:00 a.m. Welcome: Lyall Schaeffer, State 
Director, ASCS. 

9:05 a.m. Opening remarks: Max Baucus, 
US. Senator. 

9:15 a.m. Address: Fran Valluzzo, Director 
of Transportation, National Conference of 
State Legislatures. 

9:30 a.m. Panel 1: 
Planning. 

Panel 2: Barges; The Missouri and Colum- 
bia. 

11:00 a.m. Panel 3: Trucking and Small 
Communities. 

Panel 4: Air Travel and Small Communi- 
ties. 

12:30 p.m. No-Host lunch—Speakers: Ron- 
ald F. Schrader, Director, Office of Trans- 
portation, U.S. Department of Agriculture; 
Mike Katz, Director of Planning, Bonneville 
Power Administration. 

2:00 p.m. Panel 5: Transportation of Agri- 
cultural Commodities. 

Panel 6: Transportation of Energy Re- 
sources. 

3:45 p.m. Panel 7: Where Do We Go From 
Here 

4:45 p.m. Closing remarks: Max Baucus, 
U.S. Senator. 


Railroad Policy and 


9:30 A.M. 
Panel 1: Ratlroad policy and planning 


Moderator: John Delano, Director, Mon- 
tana Railroad Association. 

Keynote: Ed Hymson, Chief, Regulatory 
Analysis Division, US. Department of 
Transportation. 

Commentators: Allan Boyce, Assistant 
Vice-President, Executive Department, Bur- 
Ungton Northern, Inc.; Gene Radermacher, 
Transportation Consultant, Radermacher & 
Associates. 

Panel 2: Barges: The Missouri and 
Columbia River Systems 

Moderator: Alan Newall, Program Manager, 
Historical Research Associates. 

Keynote: Ron Roberts, Chief, Economics 
Branch, Missouri River Division, U.S. Corps 
of Engineers. 

Commentators: David S. Paxson, Econo- 
mist, Association of American Railroads; 
Ken Boyer, Chief, Economics Branch, North 
Pacific Division, U.S. Corps of Engineers; 
Ronald F. Schrader, Director, Office of Trans- 
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portation, U.S. Department of Transporta- 
tion; Bob Brastrup, Executive Secretary, 
Montana Wheat Research and Marketing 
Committee. 

11:00 A.M. 
Panel 3: Trucking and small communities 

Moderator: Mike Rice, President, Tran- 
systems, Inc. 

Keynote: Richard Klem, Economist, Office 
of Policy and Analysis, Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Commentators: Lana Batts, Director, 
Economics Department, American Trucking 
Associations, Inc.; Ed Hymson, Chief, Regu- 
latory Analysis Division, U.S. Department of 
Transportation; Herb Sammons, Rancher, 
Cut Bank, Montana. 

Panel 4: Air travel and small communities 

Moderator: Lloyd Rixie, President, TAP, 
Inc., Economic Consultants. 

Keynote: John Smith, Director, Office of 
Community and Congressional Relations, 
Western Region, Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Commentators: Michael Ferguson, Admin- 
istrator, Aeronautics Division, Montana 
Department of Community Affairs; Gary 
Woltermann, Director of Planning, Big Sky 
Airlines; Dan Todd, Vice President, Govern- 
mental Affairs, Frontier Airlines. 


2:00 P.M. 


Panel 5: Transportation of agricultural 
commodities 


Moderator: Lyall Schaeffer, State Director, 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Keynote: Ronald F. Schrader, Director, Of- 
fice of Transportation, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Commentators: Terry Whiteside, Director, 
Marketing and Transportation Division, Mon- 
tana Department of Agriculture; Viggo An- 
derson, Transportation Director, Montana 
Grain Grower's Association and Montana 
Citizens Freight Rate Association; Ralph O. 
Avery, Assistant Vice President, Pricing Di- 
vision, Burlington Northern, Inc.; Richard 
Klem, Economist, Office of Policy and Anal- 
ysis, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Panel 6: Transportation of energy resources 

Moderator: Dorothy Bradley, Director of 
Information, National Center for Appropriate 
Technology. 

Keynote: Charles Metzger, Regional Repre- 
sentative, U.S. Department of Energy, Region 
VIII. 

Commentators: Bob Anderson, Energy 
Policy Assistant to the Director, Montana 
Department of Natural Resources and Con- 
servation; Ed Hymson, Chief, Regulatory 
Analysis Division, U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation; David S. Paxson, Economist, Eco- 
nomics and Finance Department, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads; Mike Katz, 
Director of Planning, Bonneville Power 
Administration. 

3:45 P.M. 
Panel 7: Where do we go from here: An 
agenda for the 1980's? 

Moderator: Max Baucus, U.S. Senator. 

Keynote: Montana State Senator Larry 
Fashbender. 

Commentators: John Delano, Director, 
Montana Railroad Association; Alan 2 
Program Manager, Historical Researc = 
sociates; Mike Rice, President, Transystems, 
Inc.; Lloyd Rixie, President, TAP, Inc., Eco- 
nomic Consultants; Lyall Schaeffer, State 
Director, Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture; Dorothy Bradley, Director of Infor- 
mation, National Center for Appropriate 
Technology. 

PURPOSE 


Mr. BAUCUS. I held the symposium 
because I believe it is crucial that we 
begin to construct a transportation 
agenda that examines and meets the 
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transportation needs of Montana and 
the Nation. 

We face many challenges as we em- 
bark on the 1980’s. Few of these chal- 
lenges are more demanding or more im- 
portant to our Nation’s—and to Mon- 
tana’s—economic health than that of 
transportation. 

Transportation affects nearly every 
aspect of our lives. It is often said that 
there are three necessities in life—food, 
clothing, and shelter. All three revolve 
around and depend upon a fourth— 
transportation. 

Today, serious problems beset our 
transportation system. Transportation 
facilities have become increasingly frag- 
ile and unable to meet the demands 
placed upon them. In Montana, for ex- 
ample, we export over 85 percent of our 
grain and roughly 90 percent of our 
coal production. Yet, Montana faces 
chronic grain-car shortages as well as 
the loss of one of its two bulk-hauling 
railroads. 

And our transportation dilemmas are 
not confined to Montana. Everywhere 
one looks one sees a transportation net- 
work that is fragile and inadequate, 
fraught by fragmentation and myopia. 

Moreover, our transportation difficul- 
ties are compounded by our need to con- 
serve energy. Transportation, alone, ac- 
counts for the largest, single share of 
energy usage in this country. Fully 30 
percent of all our energy resources are 
consumed by the transportation sector. 

To construct a transportation network 
equal to our Nation’s economic capacity 
which simultaneously reduces energy 
consumption, thus, presents us with an 
enormous challenge. It also presents us 
with a great opportunity. Our ability to 
move forward rather than backward in 
meeting the challenges of our age will 
depend, in large measure, upon the re- 
structuring and revitalization of our 
transportation network. 

To begin to meet this challenge and 
opportunity, I decided that it would be 
worthwhile to bring Federal and State 
Officials, industry representatives, and 
Montanans together in a forum. I 
thought it would be a good idea to look at 
transportation from a national perspec- 
tive—to see where we are headed—and to 
see where and how Montana fits into 
that direction. 

From such a beginning, I thought we 
could begin to address the common prob- 
lems we face, to create an atmosphere 
conducive to a productive dialog, to be- 
gin to play a role in shaping national pol- 
icy, while seeing that Montana’s needs 
are thoroughly examined. 

RESULTS 


I was not disappointed. To be sure, we 
could not and did not solve our trans- 
portation problems in 1 day. There are, 
afterall, no technological quick fixes, no 
simple formulas, no gimmicks that can 
hoist us from the transportation laby- 
rinth we confront. 

As a beginning, however, the sym- 
posium was a large success. We assem- 
bled a distinguished lineup of panelists 
who interacted with a lively, knowledge- 
able, and diverse audience of Montanans. 

We discussed a broad range of trans- 
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portation issues. Prominent among them 
were railroad deregulation and the ques- 
tion of captive shippers; the future of 
grain and coal traffic on the Snake, Co- 
lumbia, and Missouri Rivers and the im- 
provement of rail and truck connections 
with water carriers; regulatory reform 
of the trucking industry and its poten- 
tial impact upon small communities, 
shippers, and carriers; the fact of airline 
deregulation and its short- and long- 
term impact on airline service within 
Montana and the western region; the 
relationship of agricultural production 
to the development of a secure, stable 
transportation network at nondiscrimi- 
natory costs; and the alternatives for the 
transportation of energy resources. 

We identified and agreed upon a num- 
ber of problem areas. Nearly everyone 
conceded, for example, that the demand 
for agricultural transportation services 
had outstripped the transportation sys- 
tem’s capacity to provide them; that 
transportation snarls are lasting longer 
and recurring with increasing frequency; 
that the complex network of railroads, 
barges, and trucks is buckling under the 
weight of a mounting volume of grain 
shipments; that whatever relief the re- 
cent grain embargo to Russia yielded to 
the transportation system was only 
temporary. 

There appeared to be, also, a general 
consensus that neither the worst fears 
of those who opposed airline deregulation 
nor the best hopes of those who sup- 
ported it had come to pass. Instead, Mon- 
tana, like many other rural areas, is 
in the midst of a transition in airline 
service between the decline of serv- 
ice by major carriers and the develop- 
ment of service by regional and com- 
muter airlines. Symposium participants 
also agreed that the entire transporta- 
tion network suffers from a lack of com- 
prehensive planning, and that greater 
strides must be made toward planned 
integration of transportation facilities. 

There were many other areas of gen- 
eral agreement as well. Admittedly, iden- 
tifying the problems was easier than de- 
vising the solutions. 

Nevertheless, a number of potential 
changes in the configuration of the 
transportation system were offered for 
discussion. These included: increased 
“intermodalism,” the marriage of the 
flexibility of trucks to the more energy- 
efficient, longer haul railroads; the use 
of grain subterminals, unit trains, and 
negotiated contract rates; the develop- 
ment of transportation cooperatives; and 
the standardization of truck weights and 
lengths, to name but a few. The fact that 
little consensus was achieved on solu- 
tions, in contrast to the problems, was 
to be expected. 

SUMMARY: RURAL TRANSPORTATION WITHIN A 
NATIONAL CONTEXT 


The symposium proved to be very suc- 
cessful in at least one very important re- 
spect. From the symposium emerged the 
recognition on the part of all partici- 
pants—including our Federal guests— 
that rural transportation problems could 
no longer be addressed, if ever they 
could be, as an isolated set of problems. 
It also became evident that rural trans- 
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portation problems could no longer be 
viewed simply as a matter of improving 
farm-to-market roads and regulating 
carriers of commodities. The movement 
of people, as well as goods, must be given 
greater attention in rural areas, for 
changes in the distribution of population 
and economic activity have affected sig- 
nificantly the structure and require- 
ments of rural transport services. 

One of the guests from Washington 
summed up well this recognition. Re- 
marking on his travel itinerary from 
Washington, D.C., to Bozeman, Mont., he 
said: 

I know you have problems here—my air- 
line ticket reads like a dictionary of geo- 
graphical place names. 


Elaborating, he noted that— 

We need a rural flavor into our transpor- 
tation planning activities. We have not had 
that in the past. 


A sound and effective transportation 
system in rural areas is truly in the na- 
tional economic and social interest. 
People and enterprises within urban 
areas are heavily dependent on the effi- 
ciency and costs of rural transport serv- 
ices. We must now move forward to new 
initiatives in attacking our common 
transportation needs.@ 


YUGOSLAVIA WITHOUT TITO— 
ADOPTION OF SENATE RESOLU- 
TION 419 URGED 


@ Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, President 
Tito’s funeral is tomorrow, May 8. The 
Soviet Union will be represented by an 
imposing delegation led by President 
Brezhnev himself. It takes very little 
imagination to understand why the Sov- 
iets are paying such elaborate deference 
to the man who dealt them one of their 
most bitter foreign policy defeats. Most 
of the Soviet leadership is rushing to 
Belgrade to bury not only President Tito 
but also his carefully crafted heritage of 
Yugoslavian independence and nonaline- 
ment. The insincerity of Brezhnev’s 
mourning will be matched only by the 
warmth of his invitation for Yugoslavia’s 
new leaders to renounce these heresies 
and return to the fold. Thinly disguised 
beneath the velvet glove of friendship 
will be the threat of force, as the Soviets 
yet again try to bring Yugoslavia under 
the steel grip of their control. 

The people of Yugoslavia have no il- 
lusions about Soviet intentions toward 
their country. Much of the country’s 
postwar history has been the deadly 
business of maneuvering to elude Soviet 
infringement of their sovereignty. But 
with Tito’s death, this strategically 
located nation faces the most crucial 
test of its independence. During this 
critical transition period, Yugloslavians 
are anxiously watching how the United 
States and its allies react to Soviet probes 
for weakness. 

We hope it was of some comfort to 
them that immediately after Tito died 
President Carter made clear where the 
United States stands. He reaffirmed that 
this country “* * * will continue its long- 
standing policy of support for Yugoslavia 
and do what it must to provide that sup- 
port.” To reinforce the President's stated 
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position, I urge that the Senate agree to 
Senate Resolution 419 which I submitted 
on May 4, 1980 expressing the sense of 
the Senate that the United States firmly 
opposes any attempt by the Soviet Union 
to violate or subvert the political inde- 
pendence, territorial integrity, or non- 
alined status of Yugoslavia. 

I submit for the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the May 6 edition of 
the Christian Science Monitor. This 
thoughtful analysis by David K. Willis 
examines the methods beyond military 
force which are available to the Soviet 
Union for undermining the independence 
of Yugoslavia. 

The article follows: 

YUGOSLAVIA WITHOUT Trro TEMPTS HUNGRY 
Soviet BEAR 


(By David K. Willis) 


Moscow.—Tied down with troops in Af- 
ghanistan, worried about Iran, and uncer- 
tain about President Carter, the Kremlin 
is unlikely to launch any military activity 
against post-Tito Yugoslavia any time soon. 

But Western experts in Moscow believe 
the Soviet Union might well begin exerting 
long-range economic pressure on Belgrade 
in an effort to widen Soviet influence inside 
Yugoslavia. 

Experts also think the Soviets will have a 
freer hand inside the nonaligned movement 
now that Tito's immense personal prestige 
and authority are gone. 

It was Tito who stood up against the argu- 
ment of Cuba, Vietnam, Ethiopia, and others 
that Moscow is the “natural ally” of the 
nonaligned movement—most recently at the 
Havana nonaligned summit meeting. 

While predicting future Soviet behavior 
is risky at best, the consensus here is that 
the Soviets have much to lose by even hint- 
ing at military action against Belgrade. 

To the Soviets the temptation is as mouth- 
watering as ever: access to the Adriatic Sea, 
new pressure on NATO members Greece and 
Turkey as well as on Western Europe, and 
an end to the aggravating Tito-style of in- 
dependence in what Stalin considered his 
own backyard. 

But the US and Western Europe are al- 
ready alarmed at Soviet missile and conven- 
tional-strength buildups. They are raising 
defense budgets accordingly. Medium-range 
missiles are to be installed in NATO coun- 
tries within three years. 

The West is watching intently to see if 
the Soviets gain any significant leverage 
inside Iran. (Moscow has some 115,000 troops 
committed to nearby Afghanistan.) 

To move troops toward Yugoslavia would 
mean risking the loss of Soviet propaganda 
positions in Europe. Since Romania would 
not permit Soviet troops to cross its terri- 
tory, they would have to be moved via the 
Black Sea and Bulgaria, or northward 
through Hungary. 

It would find Yugoslavia’s 22 million peo- 
ple, already alerted by the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan, ready to fight as the parti- 
sans did against the Nazis in World War II. 
The Yugoslavs call it the Total People 
Defense Force. 


Yugoslavia maintains its entire 260,000- 
man armed forces on its own territory. Re- 
servists number about 500,000. No match 
for the Soviets in the air (330 planes versus 
1,700 Soviet aircraft in Eastern Europe), the 
Yugoslav tactic would be to delay an in- 
vasion long enough to allow the reserves to 
arm and take to the mountains south of 
Zagreb. 

A far more likely move would be for 
the Soviets to use their Bulgarian allies to 
step up pressure on the Macedonian popu- 
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lation in southern Yugoslavia. In that way, 
they could exploit nationalistic divisions 
and split the Yugoslav union apart. 

Also likely, in the short term, is economic 
pressure. 

Yugoslavia has only observer status with 
the East European economic bloc known 
as Comecon. Comecon members buy Soviet 
oil at less than the current price of the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries. Belgrade pays the full OPEC amount— 
and imports about one-third of its oil from 
Moscow. 

Already Yugoslavia sells 41 percent of its 
exports to the Eastbloc. It has a foreign 
debt of about $13 billion. And planners are 
believed anxious to reduce last year's record 
$3.3 billion balance-of-payments deficit by 
cutting exports 6 percent this year. 

One way to do this would be to pay lower 
Soviet prices for oil, and spend less money 
for Western imports and more for cheaper 
Eastern imports. 

Some analysts here believe the Soviet’s 
best choice is to expand credits for East 
European power plants and steel mills. They 
point out that although the Yugoslavs do 
buy much Soviet oil, they have just built a 
new oil pipeline from the Adriatic Sea. 

Other analysts believe Moscow holds little 
economic leverage over Belgrade, since most 
of the two-way trade is on a barter basis 
and the Yugoslavs run a manageable deficit. 

Another possibility for the Soviets would 
be to try to pry Yugoslavia’s economically 
weathered southern provinces (Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, Kosovo and Montenegro) away 
from the richer northern areas (Slovenia 
and Croatia). 

Yugoslav shipbuilding exports slumped 
last year, and the Soviets could offer lucra- 
tive contracts. 

The Soviets have cooperated in building 
coal-fired power plants in Yugoslavia as a 
way of using its coal reserves. Diplomats 
who have lived in Belgrade say Yugoslavian 
planners prefer Western technology if they 
can get it. But inflation and other pressures 
might force them back to the East bloc for 
more imports and technology as well. 

Meanwhile, the Soviets are on notice from 
President Carter that any Soviet attack 
against Belgrade would bring a Western re- 
sponse. Mr. Carter promised Feb. 13 to con- 
sider military aid for Yugoslavia. 


SUPPORT FOR WEICKER-HATFIELD 
AMENDMENT ON HOUSING IN- 
DUSTRY AND REAL ESTATE 
MARKET 


Mr. DURKIN. Mr. President, I rise to 
cosponsor the Weicker-Hatfield amend- 
ment No. 1698, which will effectively and 
economically address the collapse of the 
housing industry and real estate market. 
I implore my colleagues in the Senate to 
join me in my support for this measure 
to activate a viable Brooke-Cranston pro- 
gram. 

When mortgage rates went through the 
roof this winter, dreams of homeowner- 
ship were relegated to the cellar. Even 
with the recent decline in the prime in- 
terest rate, only the wealthy can afford 
to buy a new home. The Brooke-Cran- 
ston program will provide mortgages at 
reduced rates and once again make it 
possible for people of normal means to 
finance their own shelter. 

Reviving those dreams is important, 
but this amendment represents much 
more than a convenience for home buy- 
ers. It is the difference between profit 
and the poorhouse for thousands of 
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builders and realtors; it is the difference 
between a pay check and an unemploy- 
ment check for thousands of people 
working in the related industries of lum- 
ber, construction supplies and even fur- 
niture, appliances, and other household 
goods. 

The statistics portray the human cost 
the recession has already extracted. In 
New Hampshire—one of the Nation’s 
fastest growing States—a full 75 percent 
of those in the construction business have 
already been forced out of their jobs. 
Housing starts are down 75 percent. Na- 
tionwide, housing starts are at the lowest 
they have been since 1966—they are al- 
ready 42 percent below the level of a year 
ago and are far lower than the most pes- 
simistic forecasters had predicted. With 
the loss of an estimated 1 million hous- 
ing starts since 1978, some 1.6 million 
jobs have been lost, along with $27.5 bil- 
lion in wages and $7.5 billion in Federal, 
State, and local tax revenue. 

It would be impossible to ask for this 
program this year if it did not make eco- 
nomic sense. The Department of Housing 
and Urban Development calls Brooke- 
Cranston a “no-cost” program because 
the income realized from jobs gained and 
the costs saved due to decreased unem- 
ployment will at least equal the net cost 
of the program. 

The program is not a free lunch, it is 
an investment. Best of all, it is anti-in- 
flationary. If we allow the construction 
market to stagnate now, too few homes 
will be built to meet the public’s demand 
once the mortgage market returns to 
normal. That shortage will once again 
force the price of homes through the 
roof. 

Activation and funding of the Brooke- 
Cranston program will prevent that 
shortage by providing mortgage assist- 
ance for single-family home and multi- 
family housing. Under the program, the 
Government National Mortgage Associa- 
tion is authorized to issue commitments 
to purchase below-market interest rate 
private mortgages, which in turn are 
sold as market yield instruments. (The 
cost to the Federal Government is the 
difference between the interest rates at 
purchase and at sale.) 

The Weicker-Hatfield amendment pro- 
vides room in the budget for activation 
and funding for the Brooke-Cranston 
program, with funds to be released on 
August 1, 1980 and October 1, 1980. Most 
of those funds will be recaptured by the 
Government, the ultimate cost of the 
program over the next 6 years will be far 
less than the initial outlay. This legisla- 
tion will create 200,000 additional hous- 
ing units, and 400,000 additional jobs. 
The administration’s proposal to revise 
HUD’s 235 program will do less than 
half that job, and is an inadequate, hol- 
low gesture. 

On April 22, the Senate overwhelming- 
ly endorsed revisions to the successful 
Brooke-Cranston program when it voted 
89 to 5 for Senate bill 2177, which I 
cosponsored. It is now time for the Sen- 
ate to take this essential step toward the 
immediate implemention of this pro- 
gram. I urge you to support amendment 
1698.0 
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MORTGAGE REVENUE BONDS 


@ Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I am joining 
others in cosponsoring S. 2064 which 
would provide that interest on certain 
mortgage revenue bonds would be exempt 
from Federal income tax. What this bill 
really does is to lift the cloud on tax- 
exempt housing bonds which has existed 
since the introduction of H.R. 5741 in 
the House. That House bill severely re- 
stricts the use of tax-exempt bonds for 
financing single-family residential mort- 
gages and has caused great harm to the 
housing industry. 

The bill which passed the House basi- 
cally cuts off all tax-exempt financing 
after 2 years. It limits to $150 million the 
amounts of tax-exempt bonds which can 
be issued by each State which did not 
take action before April 24, 1979. Indiana 
is a State whose State housing agency 
was set up early in 1979 before the cut- 
off date in the House bill. However, the 
cutoff date now prevents issuance of 
more than $150 million because the 
Indiana State Housing Agency has been 
under cloud of a law suit which prevents 
issuance of bonds until the Indiana 
supreme court upheld its constitution- 
ality earlier this month. 

The bill which I am cosponsoring con- 
tains none of these hinderances and in- 
justices, but it does target the housing to 
low- and middle-income families. Under 
our bill, tax-exempt status would be pro- 
vided for bonds issued by a State housing 
authority. The law passed by the Indiana 
General Assembly directs the proceeds 
of State housing agency bonds toward 
ps and families of low and moderate 

come. 


Under our bill, tax-exempt status 
would also be provided for bonds issued 
by a qualified local housing agency for 
families with incomes that do not exceed 
120 percent of the median family income 
if over half of the proceeds are available 
to families whose income does not exceed 
the area median income. Finally, exempt 
status would be given to bonds which are 
used in connection with housing assist- 
ance, redevelopment, or revitalization 
programs with respect to which a con- 
tribution is made from a Federal grant 
equal to at least 5 percent of the single 
family housing proceeds from the bonds. 

The bill I am sponsoring has no 2-year 
cutoff. It is a continuing program. It 
does not have transition rules which ex- 
clude the State of Indiana. It does not 
have a $150 million limit for those that 
do not qualify under transition rules. It 
8 . , equitable program di- 

ward low- and middle-in 
single family housing. wee 


At a time when housing starts are 
headed downward toward only 1 million 
this year, I think there is a special need 
to encourage, rather than discourage, the 
use of tax-exempt mortgage revenue 
bonds to stimulate the housing industry. 
It is particularly imperative that any 
limitations on the amount of tax exempt 
bond authority be removed while housing 
starts remain below an average of 1.6 
million starts per year. Tax-exempt 
bonds may have a special role to Play in 
providing protection against cyclical 
drops in the level of housing starts. 
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I would like to see this bill move. The 
homebuilders in my State believe that 
this is one of the quickest ways action 
can be taken to help the housing indus- 
try. Although not perfect, this bill offers 
a clear alternative to the restrictive ap- 
proach taken in the House of Represen- 
tatives. By joining in cosponsoring of 
this bill, I hope to encourage speedy ac- 
tion on it. 


THE TRINITY SQUARE REPERTORY 
COMPANY 


@ Mr. PELL. Mr. President, it is a dis- 
tinct pleasure for me to note the open- 
ing at the Kennedy Center of Rhode 
Island’s Trinity Square Repertory Co. 
This fine theater company, certainly one 
of the leading regional repertory compa- 
nies in the country, will begin an engage- 
ment on May 14 at the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts and run 
through June 7. 

The company will present “Sea Marks” 
by playwright and author Gardner Mc- 
Kay. It will feature veteran Trinity per- 
formers, Timothy Crowe and Mina 
Manente, as an Irish fisherman and a 
Welsh woman who correspond and ulti- 
mately fall in love. It is a touching and 
poetic love story which has been delight- 
ing Rhode Island audiences since it 
opened earlier this year at the Lederer 
Theater, Trinity’s home in downtown 
Providence. 

Over the past 16 years, Trinity Square 
Repertory Co., under the inspired lead- 
ership of its founder and continuing ar- 
tistic director Adrian Hall, has offered 
professional theater of the highest qual- 
ity to the people of my home State of 
Rhode Island. I am also proud that we 
in Rhode Island have been able to share 
Trinity’s exceptional talents and out- 
standing achievements through its visits 
to cities such as New York, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, Boston, Phoenix, and Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 

Trinity is a professional theater of 
considerable national stature and signif- 
icant accomplishment, and we are in- 
deed fortunate to have them at the 
Eisenhower Theater. 


WORLDWIDE STATUS OF WOMEN 


@ Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, former 
Secretary Cyrus Vance sent an import- 
ant message to all U.S. posts overseas 
on April 1 which I would like to share 
with my Senate colleagues. His message 
summarizes reports he received from 
American Embassies around the world 
on ways in which the United States could 
be more effective in improving the sta- 
tus and rights of women worldwide. 


Secretary Vance had a professional 
and personal commitment to furthering 
women’s rights. He was the only Sec- 
retary of State to receive the Women’s 
Action Organization award for his ef- 
forts. His longsighted view and his pur- 
poseful actions as Secretary will be one 
of the many reasons we will miss him. 
We know that Secretary MUSKIE also has 
a deep commitment to equal rights for 
women and we can count on him to con- 
tinue Secretary Vance's efforts and de- 
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velop new initiatives during his admin- 
istration of the Department of State. 

I ask that the April 1, 1980, message 
from former Secretary Vance to all 
American posts overseas be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The message follows: 

WORLDWIDE STATUS AND RIGHTS OF WOMEN— 
MESSAGE From SECRETARY VANCE 


I deeply appreciate the response of posts 
to joint CIRTEL State/AID/ICA Peace Corps 
138588 on ways to advance the status of 
women as an integral element of U.S. For- 
eign Policy. Nearly 90 percent of posts re- 
sponded with thoughtful and valuable pro- 
posals which we have summarized below. 

Posts submitted some 150 examples of ways 
they have already found to encourage host 
countries to recognize the rights and ad- 
vance the status of women. These examples 
are particularly useful and timely in view 
of the second World Conference on the Dec- 
ade for Women, scheduled for July 1980 
in Copenhagen, to which each U.N. member 
nation will send a delegation to present its 
own national agenda. The preparations for 
the Conference now underway in each coun- 
try offer us an opportunity to raise the ques- 
tion of the local status of women. 

I recognize that what we do in the United 
States is crucial to what we can do or ad- 
vocate abroad. I also recognize that the 
status of women is a highly sensitive issue 
in many countries. Furthermore, there may 
arise or now exist extraordinary circum- 
stances, such as marked political instability 
or anti-U.S. sentiment, when an active pur- 
suit of enhanced women's rights by the 
country team is not appropriate. 

Recognizing these limits, there is still a 
wide range of opportunities for discussion, 
action and country team planning. I look to 
you to assure personally that your staff and 
relevant members of your mission consider 
these proposals in Embassy activities and in 
preparing country programs. 

A Summary of general conclusions of post 
responses. 

1. In most countries there has been at least 
modest and, for some, considerable progress 
over the last decade in advancing the rights 
and status of women. These rights are now 
widely recognized under law and by inter- 
nationally approved instruments. More 
women are being educated and are coming 
to occupy more positions of influence, espe- 
cially in the professions and Government. 
New Government (or private) machinery has 
been established in many countries to ad- 
dress women's interests and responsibilities. 


2. However, the implementation and en- 
forcement of laws extending human rights 
to women are generally lax. In many coun- 
tries, the laws themselves fail to provide 
women with equal civil, political and eco- 
nomic rights, such as those involving prop- 
erty, divorce, and inheritance. Inequitable 
rates of pay for the same work are universal, 
even in highly developed countries. Women 
everywhere predominate in menial or lower 
status jobs. Women are generally underrep- 
resented in such powerful bodies as labor 
organizations, as well as cabinets, parlia- 
ments, national councils, the higher courts 
and large business. Even in highly modern- 
ized Western countries, traditions of male 
dominance persist. Rural conservatism and 
even conservatism of the women themselves 
in many countries perpetuate unjust condi- 
tions and make progress painfully slow. 
These attitudes are not easily eradicated, yet 
forces for change are reported at work al- 
most everywhere. 


3. The process of modernization, however, 
often affects women in adverse ways. In 
many LDC's women—particularly the low- 
income and rural women—are the primary 
victims of pervasive unemployment, urban 
migration, rapidly advancing technology, 
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overpopulation, and the widening gap be- 
tween the educated and the illiterate poor. 
As Embassy Ankara writes, "Pressures asso- 
ciated with the rapid shift to urban society 
have been especially acute for rural women 

. while the rise of urban middle- and 
upper-class women has masked their prob- 
lems.” The consensus is that it will take the 
constant, informed attention and support 
of host governments and citizens, or inter- 
national and private organizations, to insure 
that women share equally in the benefits and 
not just the burdens of development and 
modernization. 

4. A significant number of U.S. Missions 
have made sustained efforts to advance 
women’s status. Our joint CIRTEL has 
strengthened their positions and has sparked, 
renewed interest in, and generally advanced 
the concept of, equality for women. As pre- 
sented here, the number and quality of 
examples of success from posts and post pro- 
posals for U.S. action should reinforce work 
underway and stimulate new efforts. We ex- 
pect and hope that many of these initiatives 
will become standard practice and a founda- 
tion for policy in missions generally. 

5. The following proposals and examples 
for Embassy action can be applied, without 
additional funding, by most posts, wherever 
located (Section B). Additional proposals for 
developing countries are detailed separately 
(Section C). 

B. Embassy examples/proposals for dip- 
lomatic ways to encourage host countries to 
advance the status of women. 

1. Put “our own house in order,” specifically, 
put more women officers in visible, respon- 
sible positions at U.S. embassies. As Embassy 
Abidjan notes: “We must first demonstrate 
that we have confidence in our own women 
officer. When host countries see a higher per- 
centage of women in decision-making posi- 
tions in our embassies abroad not only are 
they likely to imitate us, but we ourselves 
will stand on stronger grovnd in our advocacy 
of women's rights.” Posts widely acknowl- 
edge the positive effect of U.S. women in 
senior positions. As a Near Eastern embassy 
reports, “We are a public demonstration of 
the equality of women, having for years past 
had women as diplomatic officers on our staff 
in a part of the world where women are un- 
thinkable as diplomats.” 

2. Show the U.S. commitment to human 
rights and equality of opportunity by in- 
creasing the number and responsibility of 
women nationals hired locally. According to 
Embassy Abu Dhabi: “Assignment of women 
officers, as well as secretaries, and employ- 
ment of Arab and non-Arab third-country 
women nationals in the Embassy are more 
obvious examples of U.S. use of women 
power.” 

3. Assure that the Embassy is at all times 
in contact with the host country’s (a) 
women leaders, (b) government-established 
bureaus/directorates of women’s affairs, (c) 
appropriate women’s organizations. A sig- 
nificant number of embassies report desig- 
nation of a special “Women’s Affairs Offi- 
cer.” From Bonn, the Ambassador writes, 
“I have specifically asked a member of my 
personal staff to follow and report on issues 
of importance to women as they develop 
here . . and instructed my staff to express 
strong U.S. support for the significant steps 
taken by the German Government in recent 
years to improve the status of women.” 


4. Reassess Embassy's own attitudes 
toward women nationals (a) by reviewing 
Embassy’s contact list carefully “to make 
sure our unconscious biases or an assump- 
tion of local biases hasn’t led us to leave 
out possible useful contacts because they 
are women“ (Embassy Santiago); (b) by 
substituting “working dinners and lunch- 
eons for men and women” to replace “stag” 
functions where these are still practiced 
(Embassy Pretoria); and (c) inviting local 
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women leaders to Embassy functions “for 
serious discussions,” not merely for social 
occasions (Embassy Brussels). 

5. Arrange more exchanges between U.S. 
and host country women individually and 
in groups, emphasizing the selection (a) of 
more women IVS (international visitors); 
(b) of more “top” U.S. women as “American 
participants” to come to speak on U.S. politi- 
cal, social and cultural issues to mixed, re- 
peat, mixed audiences at universities, unions 
and at Embassy luncheons/dinners. 

6. Encourage greater exchange of infor- 
mation on women and on women's issues in 
all posts by: (a) having standard Embassy 
reporting include data on the local situs- 
tion of women and their material contribu- 
tion to host countries’ basic needs and GNP; 
(b) having the Ambassador take the lead 
in using interviews, speeches and articles 
to discuss U.S. women’s status; (c) dissemi- 
nating information on U.S. women through 
more USIA exhibits, seminars and enlarged 
library collections on women, including ma- 
terial on women's civil/political/economic 
rights, population control, child care, legal 
reforms, etc., and (d) stimulating cross- 
cultural support by putting host country 
women’s organizations in touch with US. 
organizations, public and private institu- 
tions, and individuals concerned with the 
advancement of women. 

c. Specific Embassy recommendations for 
developing countries. 

1. Encourage host countries to arrange 
more training for women. Use all possible 
means— AID, USICA, Peace Corps, local and 
foreign PVOs, U.N. or third-country agencies, 
private foundations. Lack of training con- 
tinues as the predominant factor in women’s 
continued low status. Specifically (a) expand 
training programs to non-traditional areas, 
including administration, law, labor, coop- 
erative management; (b) make a major 
effort to see that women farm workers are 
included in all training in agricultural 
extension and in new technologies and 
processes; (c) to offset the frequent practice 
of training already advantaged women, 
encourage more non-formal training of low- 
income rural and urban women in income- 
producing skills. 

2. Support/encourage local governments’ 
collection of statistical data on women— 
income, migration, employment/unemploy- 
ment, family patterns—for use in planning 
development projects and in Embassy eco- 
nomic reports. Many LDC posts advise that 
lacking such data, country and U.S. planners 
can make serious mistakes in program design 
and allocation of priorities. 

3. Support/encourage surveys of women’s 
contribution to national food production 
(Embassy Bamako). Estimates indicate that 
70 percent to over 90 percent of rural 
women in most Third World countries 
engage in agriculture. However, few objective 
factual assessments exist of women's mate- 
rial contribution to the host country’s total 
food supplies and GNP, Sharper studies 
would “raise the level of general awareness 
that many projects and techniques designed 
to increase agriculture production are based 
on the false premise that men do most 
of the agricultural work; and encourage 
rural development innovations designed to 
be implemented by women! (Embassy 
Brazzaville). 

4. In planning development projects, iden- 
tify felt needs especially of rural women— 
a “rule too often neglected (Embassy Dja- 
karta). Embassy Bamako reports that per- 
haps the greatest needs include better access 
to wells, pumps, potable water, carts to carry 
water. Hauling water, often exclusively 
“women’s work,” may alone take two to four 
hours per day. Embassy Accra concurs: “The 
most important single (U.S.) step could be 
providing piped water or wells for each 
community.” 
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5. Encourage and where feasible plan for 
arranging women's access to credit through 
cooperatives or otherwise, especially women 
farm workers, market women and artisans in 
handcrafts. 

6. Use more effectively—and expand—Am- 
bassadors’ self-help funds. These discre- 
tionary funds, now available to Ambassadors 
posted in developing countries, have excep- 
tional potential,” involve “minimal paper 
work, and (produce) speedy action" on self- 
help projects. Embassy Dakar urges that 
these funds be “constructively expanded 
and supplemented with additional funding 
especially earmarked for small projects of 
immediate impact on enhancing the status 
of women.” 

7. Encourage funding of more self-help or 
projects by local and foreign PVOs, private 
foundations, U.N. agencies, especially where 
host country may be sensitive to U.S. fund- 
ing. Teaching income-earning skills is re- 
peatedly stressed as a priority for self-help 
projects for both urban and rural low-in- 
come women. 

8. Encourage involvement of more women 
Peace Corps volunteers in design of develop- 
ment projects. 

9. Use all available assistance programs of 
U.S. Government. Examples: use PL 480 
funds for self-help projects; channel more 
Food for Peace to maternity/child care 
centers. 

10. Help call attention to possible negative 
aspects of some “modernization” develop- 
ment programs; e.g., Embassy Banjul is at- 
tempting to help its own and host country 
officials “understand the social conse- 
quences” of a new river development project 
which will soon open vast, new areas to rice 
cultivation, which is traditionally women's 
work. The Embassy asks: Will men assist 
women in the larger rice fields, or will al- 
ready overburdened women cultivators sim- 
ply face a much heavier burden?” “What will 
be the effects on social, family structure?“ 

These thoughtful proposals show that 
many embassies have developed a variety of 
diplomatic and practical strategies for en- 
couraging the advancement of women. Al- 
though the major responsibility rests ulti- 
mately in Washington, where coordination 
with USICA, Peace Corps and AID is already 
underway, embassies and other posts clearly 
have a role to play. The issue of women's 
rights and status is an integral part of the 
human rights equation. As such, it is integral 
to US foreign policy. The Copenhagen Con- 
ference lends new urgency and relevance to 
the U.S. role. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 9 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until the hour of 9 a.m. 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate now proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar Order No. 708. 

Mr. BAKER, Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I will not object, 
that item is cleared on our calendar and 
we have no objection to its present con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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FEDERAL LAND POLICY AND MAN- 
AGEMENT ACT AMENDMENT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2209) to amend the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources with an 
amendment on page 2, beginning with 
line 4, insert the following: 

Sec. 2. Paragraph (2) of subsection (c) of 
section 303 of the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(2) The Secretary may authorize Federal 
personnel or appropriate local officials to 
carry out his law enforcement responsibilities 
with respect to the public lands and their 
resources. Except as provided in this para- 
graph such designated personnel shall receive 
the training and have the responsibilities 
and authority provided for in paragraph (1) 
of this subsection. The Secretary may also 
grant enforcement responsibilities for any 
Federal laws or regulations relating to the 
public lands or their resources to Federal 
personnel or appropriate local officials who 
are not and will not be authorized to carry 
firearms. The Secretary shall prescribe the 
training to be received by, the equipment 
requirements for, and the procedures to be 
followed by such persons with limited en- 
forcement authority.“ 

So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
303(a) of the Federal Land Policy and Man- 
agement Act (43 U.S.C. 1733) is amended by 
inserting the following sentence after the 
end of the first sentence: “Any person who 
violates any such regulation which is law- 
fully issued under this Act shall be fined no 
more than $500 or imprisoned no more than 
six months, or both.”. 

Sec. 2. Paragraph (2) of subsection (c) of 
section 303 of the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(2) The Secretary may authorize Federal 
personnel or appropriate local officials to 
carry out his law enforcement responsibili- 
ties with respect to the public lands and their 
resources. Except as provided in this para- 
graph such designated personnel shall re- 
ceive the training and have the responsibili- 
ties and authority provided for in paragraph 
(1) of this subsection. The Secretary may 
also grant enforcement responsibilities for 
any Federal laws or regulations relating to 
the public lands or their resources to Federal 
personnel or appropriate local officials who 
are not and will not be authorized to carry 
firearms. The Secretary shall prescribe the 
training to be received by, the equipment 
requirements for, and the procedures to be 
followed by such persons with limited en- 
forcement authority.”. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
amend section 308 of the Federal Land Policy 
and Management Act.“. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 


A bill to amend section 303 of the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 


The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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USE OF CERTIFIED MAIL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
H.R. 5673 and that the Senate proceed 
to its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the committee will be dis- 
charged and the bill will be stated by 
title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 5673) to authorize the use 
of certified mail for the transmission or 
service of matter which, if mailed, is re- 
quired by certain Federal laws to be trans- 
mitted or served by registered mail, and for 
other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill is be- 
fore the Senate and open to amendment. 
If there be no amendment to be offered, 
the question is on the third reading and 
passage of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 5674) was ordered to 
a third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
Calendar Order No. 724, S. 2101, now be 
indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
go into executive session to consider the 
nominations on page 1 of the calendar 
under the Judiciary and that on page 2, 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the nominations under National Coun- 
cil on Education Research, continuing 
throughout page 3. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not, once 
again, the purpose of the reservation is 
to advise the majority leader that all of 
the nominations identified by him are 
cleared for consideration and confirma- 
tion on our calendar. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank the minority leader. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations be considered and con- 
firmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered en bloc and confirmed en bloc. 

The nominations considered and con- 
firmed en bloc are as follows: 

THE JUDICIARY 


C. Moxley Featherston of Virginia, to be 
a judge of the U.S. tax court. 
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William M. Fay, of Pennsylvania, to be a 
judge of the U.S. tax court. 

Charles R. Simpson, of Illinois, to be a 
judge of the U.S. tax court. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

Helen S. Astin, of California, to be a mem- 
ber of the National Council on Educational 
Research. 

To BE AMBASSADOR 


George M. Seignious II, of South Carolina, 
to be ambassador. 

U.S. Arms CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT 
AGENCY 

George M. Seignious II, of South Carolina, 
to be a member of the General Advisory 
Committee of the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament agency. 

David Marion Clinard, of Virginia, to be 
Assistant Director of the U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, vice John New- 
house, resigned. 

NaTIONAL COUNCIL ON THE ARTS 

James E. Barnett, of Georgia, to be a mem- 
ber of the National Council on the Arts. 


Steven A. Minter, of Ohio, to be Under 
Secretary of Education. 

Thomas Kendall Minter, of Pennsylvania, 
to be Assistant Secretary for Elementary and 
Secondary Education, Department of Edu- 
cation. 

F. James Rutherford, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Assistant Secretary for Edu- 
cational Research and Improvement, Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Albert H. Bowker, of California, to be As- 
sistant Secretary for Postsecondary Educa- 
tion, Department of Education. 

NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE SECRETARY'S 
DESK IN THE COAST GUARD AND NATIONAL 
OcEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION 
Coast Guard nominations beginning David 

J. Tirrell, to be commander, and ending 

Bruce D. Weyermann, to be commander, 

which nominations were received by the 

Senate and appeared in the Congressional 

Record on March 26, 1980. 


Coast Guard nominations beginning David 
K. Arnold, to be lieutenant commander, and 
ending Bruce C. Skinner, to be captain, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the Congressional 
Record on April 2, 1980. 

National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration nominations beginning Richard 
H. Allbritton, to be captain, and ending 
John W. Humphrey, Jr., to be ensign, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the Congressional Record on 
March 24, 1980. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the nominations were confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. BAKER. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmations of the nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
return to the consideration of legislative 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER OF PROCEDURE TOMORROW 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader give me his attention for 
just a moment? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. BAKER. It is now almost 11 
o'clock. We are convening at 9 in the 
morning. According to a count on this 
side of amendments yet to be disposed of, 
there are some 18. I am sure there are 
some on the majority side as well. May I 
inquire, is it the majority leader’s inten- 
tion to try to finish consideration of the 
budget resolution on tomorrow? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes, it is, Mr. 
President. The manager of the resolution 
(Mr. Hotiincs) and the ranking member 
(Mr. BELLMON) both feel that it is very 
important that the resolution be com- 
pleted on tomorrow because the confer- 
ence between the two Houses needs to be- 
gin work on the resolution. The supple- 
mentals are backed up behind the resolu- 
tion. There are other bills on the Senate 
Calendar against which points of order 
might be made prior to the final action 
on that resolution. 

Finally, Senators are concerned that 
if the resolution should go over until 
Monday, there would be many more 
amendments, possibly, by that time. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the majority leader. 

It would appear to me then that we 
are in store for a long session on to- 
morrow. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. I hope 
Senators would be willing to reduce the 
time on their amendments tomorrow, 


and I would urge we do what we can to 
persuade them to do that. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I once 
again thank the majority leader. I would 
point out that four Senators, I believe, 
on our side have already agreed to ab- 
breviated times for the consideration of 
their amendments, and we will endeavor 
to pursue that further in the morning. 


But I think Members on this side, at 
least, who read the Recor in the morn- 
ing should be on notice that 18 amend- 
ments remain on this side and some 
number, no doubt, remain on the major- 
ity side, and, even with shortened times 
for consideration, that we are liable to 
run late tomorrow evening. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Very late, yes. 

I am glad the minority leader has 
made this observation because I think it 
is important that Senators realize we 
will be very late tomorrow evening, and 
all the more necessary and desirable that 
Senators be willing to cut the time on 
their amendments. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the majority 
leader. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
minority leader. 


RECESS UNTIL 9 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I shake hands 
with the distinguished minority leader 
at 4 minutes until 11 o’clock p.m., and 
move, in accordance with the previous 
order, that the Senate stand in recess 
until 9 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


The motion was agreed to; and at 
10:57 p.m., the Senate recessed until to- 
morrow, Thursday, May 8, 1980, at 9 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 7, 1980: 

NATIONAL CONSUMERS COOPERATIVE BANK 

Alexis Herman, Director of the Women's 
Bureau, Department of Labor, to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the National 
Consumer Cooperative Bank for a term of 
3 years (new position). 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate May 7, 1980: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Edmund Sixtus Muskie, of Maine, to be 
Secretary of State. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

Helen S. Astin, of California, to be a 
member of the National Council on Educa- 
tional Research for a term expiring Sep- 
tember 30, 1982. 

AMBASSADOR 

George M. Seignious II, of South Carolina, 
for the rank of Ambassador during the ten- 
ure of his service as U.S. delegation member 
at large to such arms control negotiations 
as the Director of the U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency may designate. 
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U.S. ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 


George M. Seignious II, of South Carolina, 
to be a member of the General Advisory 
Committee of the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. 

David Marion Clinard, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Director of the U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE ARTS 


The following-named person to be a Mem- 
ber of the National Council on the Arts for 
the remainder of a term expiring September 
3, 1980: 

James E. Barnett, of Georgia. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Steven A. Minter, of Ohio, to be Under 
Secretary of Education. 

Thomas Kendall Minter, of Pennsylvania, 
to be Assistant Secretary for Elementary and 
Secondary Education, Department of Educa- 
tion. 

F. James Rutherford, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Assistant Secretary for Educa- 
tional Research and Improvement, Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Albert H. Bowker, of California, to be As- 
sistant Secretary for Postsecondary Educa- 
tion, Department of Education. 


The above nominations were approved 
subject to the nominees’ commitments to 
respond to requests to appear and testify 
before any duly constituted committee of 
the Senate. 

THE JUDICIARY 


The following-named persons to be judges 
of the U.S, Tax Court for terms expiring 15 
years after they take office: 

C. Moxley Featherston, of Virginia. 

William M. Fay, of Pennsylvania. 

Charles R. Simpson, of Illinois. 

In THE Coast GUARD 

Coast Guard nominations beginning David 
J. Tirrell, to be commander, and ending 
Bruce D. Weyermann, to be commander, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD on March 26, 1980. 

Coast Guard nominations beginning David 
K. Arnold, to be lieutenant commander, and 
ending Bruce C. Skinner, to be captain, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp on April 2, 1980. 

NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration nominations beginning Richard H. 
Allbritton, to be captain, and ending John 
W. Humphrey, Jr., to be ensign, which nom- 
inations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
March 24, 1980. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


AMERICAN FISHERIES 
PROMOTION ACT 


HON. LES AuCOIN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


Mr. AuCOIN. Mr. Speaker, the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Commit- 
tee soon will report to the House H.R. 
7039, the American Fisheries Promo- 
tion Act. I want to take a few moments 
to alert my colleagues to the impor- 
tance of this comprehensive legislation 
in reviving our drowning fishing indus- 
try. This is an industry that has been 
ignored too long—ignored for what it 
has been, ignored for what it is, and ig- 
nored for what it can be. P 

The fishing industry has always 
been important to America, providing 
valuable foodstuff and other products. 
Today, the fishing industry represents 
the hub of commerce in rural areas on 
our Nation’s vast coastline. In addition 
to providing livelihoods, fishing also 
sustains a way of life that is important 
for America to preserve. 

Despite its important role today, 
fishing could be and should be making 
an even greater contribution. We live 
in a world where people are starving 
by the millions. Fish could help feed 
those people. Even in our own back- 
yard, we have Americans whose diets 
are dangerously deficient. To them, 
fish offer a source of life-enriching 
protein. 

The need to promote the fishing in- 
dustry is obvious, yet we have dawdled 
in stepping forward to provide the nec- 
essary assistance in a comprehensive 
manner. 

Our neglect and our cavalier atti- 
tude toward the fishing industry have 
now put us at the brink. The U.S. fish- 
ing industry—particularly the seafood 
processing segment—is in serious 
trouble. 

In my congressional district alone, 
four or five processors are about to 
sink. One already has. 

New England Fish Co., considered in 
our region as one of the most stable 
seafood processors, has declared bank- 
ruptey and closed its doors on oper- 
ations in Oregon, Washington, and 
Alaska. 

In Oregon, New England operated 
two plants, with an annual payroll of 
about $1.8 million and supporting 50 
fishing boats. Both plants were the 
major employers in the two small 
coastal cities in which they were locat- 
ed. The jobless rate in those two com- 
munities is grim. Difficult choices face 
unemployed workers, many of whom 
have done nothing else in their life 


but work in the fishing industry. Some 
will hire on elsewhere with other pro- 
cessors. But many will be forced to 
abandon their trade, their city, and 
their way of life. 

This is the kind of economic and 
social devastation we are facing. The 
problem is this kind of devastation 
does not merit national concern, as 
the plight of Chrysler did. The truth 
is this kind of devastation should 
worry us more than Chrysler. 

As a member of the House Banking 
Committee, I thought the bailout of 
Chrysler set a bad precedent of prop- 
ping up a company whose products 
had been rejected in the marketplace. 
That is not the problem of the U.S. 
fishing industry. 

The fishing industry is undercapi- 
talized, fragmented, and nonmarket 
oriented. It has not been rejected in 
the marketplace—it has never got its 
product to the marketplace. 

And that is why H.R. 7039, the 
American Fisheries Promotion Act, is 
so desperately needed. The Oregon 
coast does not want a bailout. The 
coast wants a chance. 

Since coming to Congress, I have 
made fisheries development a major 
priority. Two of my legislative propos- 
als are mirrored in H.R. 7039's provi- 
sions to extend the Capital Construc- 
tion Fund and Obligation Loan Guar- 
antees to seafood processing facilities. 
Enactment of these provisions is es- 
sential if Congress is sincere in its 
desire to keep U.S. seafood processors, 
both small and large, in operation. We 
cannot hope to build up to full use of 
our resources in the 200-mile zone if 
we do not have processors on line to 
bring the fish to market. 

Marketing of seafood products is yet 
another area where this bill takes 
direct aim—especially marketing to 
other countries. In 1979, the U.S. im- 
ported almost $4 billion of fish prod- 
ucts, while exporting only about $1 bil- 
lion—even though one-fifth of the 
world’s commercially harvestable fish- 
eries resources are found in waters off 
the United States. We have got to turn 
this situation around. 

H.R. 7039 attacks this problem 
headon. It attacks the trade barriers 
that foreign countries have erected by 
denying or cutting back on allocations 
of our surplus fish to countries that 
unduly restrict importation of U.S. 
fish and fish products. And it man- 
dates the appointment of additional 
fisheries attaches. 

Foreign fishing is another problem, 
Foreign fishing vessels interfere with 
U.S. boats. Foreign fishing vessels in- 
terfere with U.S. gear. In the last year 
Oregon black cod fishermen have filed 
33 claims for loss of pots and long- 


lines—some reporting as many as 
seven separate incidents on a single 
claim. Foreign fishermen take a sig- 
nificant number of fish other than 
those they are licensed to catch under 
their so-called incidental take. 

As a Nation we are committed to full 
use of our ocean resources and to 
having U.S. fishermen harvest these 
resources. I have previously indicated 
my support for a phaseout of foreign 
fishing and for a 100-percent observer 
program until that time, and I repeat 
that commitment again today. 

Harvesting of all our offshore fisher- 
ies resources by U.S. fishermen is the 
objective of the Fishery Conservation 
and Management Act. This goal pre- 
sumes that sound management will de- 
termine harvesting efforts. But sound 
management is impossible without 
sound data. A 100-percent observer 
program is a necessary step in the di- 
rection of building our data base. And 
it is a step toward insuring full en- 
forcement and proper compliance. 

I have told that to NOAA Adminis- 
trator Richard Frank, and I have 
heard it from a frustrated Pacific 
Fishery Management Council—not to 
mention angry and frustrated fisher- 
men. I'm pleased to see this program is 
an integral part of any act claiming 
— 0 to promote American fisher - 
es. 

Many other provisions of H.R. 7039 
are important, timely, and meritori- 
ous. Especially I note the emphasis 
placed on fishing vessel loans, fisheries 
development, fuel efficiency, and fish 
quality. 

Fuel efficiency in particular deserves 
special note. Fuel costs are soaring. In 
many cases fuel now approaches half 
the cost of operating a fishing boat. 
That is why I’m glad to see language 
instructing approval of one or more 
Saltonstall-Kennedy projects designed 
to improve fuel efficiency in the indus- 
try. 

The American Fisheries Promotion 
Act reaffirms the Federal commitment 
to improve a much needed industry. 
H.R. 7039 can develop the markets for 
Americans to enjoy the fisheries prod- 
ucts off our shores that other nations 
now consume. If we intend to harness 
the wealth of underutilized species for 
the American diet—species that com- 
pose 90 percent of the foreign catch in 
our 200-mile zome—we have got to 
demonstrate that intent in a strong 
eee policy, one H.R. 7039 will dic- 

te. 

I wholeheartedly endorse the con- 
cepts contained in this bill, and I com- 
mend it to my colleagues. The Ameri- 
can fishing industry is in its 11th 
hour. Indeed it may already be a 
minute before midnight. We must 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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move quickly and forcefully. The 
future of America’s first industry is at 
stake. 6 


EVANGELICAL FREE CHURCH 
MAKES ITS ANTIABORTION 
STAND CLEAR 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, 
there is nothing unusual about a 
church disagreeing on a particular 
moral point with the public position of 
one, of its members on the political 
scene. The whites-only membership 
policy of Mr. Carter’s home church, or 
the exclusion of blacks from higher 
levels of the Mormons, which Mr. 
Romney regretted during his political 
career are two recent examples. A 
recent article in the Evangelical 
Beacon, published by the Evangelical 
Free Church, says it is “very clear that 
Representative ANDERSON does not 
represent the consensus of opinion in 
the free church in regard to his pro- 
choice views on abortion.” The impor- 
tant point here is not the fact that his 
church disagrees with one of Mr. An- 
DERSON’S specific stands. The real 
point is that it is not exclusively 
Catholic proabortion legislators who 
have this difference with their church. 
The stereotyping of prolife movement 
as Catholic is dangerous and insulting 
to all of us of every faith, and it is for 
this reason that the Evangelical 
Beacon article should be regarded as 
particularly significant. 

I was enraged some time ago when 
the Congressional Quarterly, in listing 
congressional votes on abortion-relat- 
ed issues, had a special marking for 
Members who were Roman Catholic. 
Singling out political figures on the 
basis of their religious affiliation is 
something our Founding Fathers re- 
jected two centuries ago. When it 
raises its head today, then it must be 
attacked, repeatedly and single-mind- 
edly, until it crawls back under a rock 
where it belongs. 


JOLIET, ILL., SOCIAL SECURITY 
OFFICE COMMENDATION 


HON. GEORGE M. O’BRIEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May.7, 1980 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, too 
often we Americans tend to be preoc- 
cupied with the problems and faults of 
our Nation and fail to reco and 
take pride in the many strengths and 
good programs we have. Recently, I 
had the opportunity to meet informal- 
ly with the Social Security Adminis- 
tration’s district office in Joliet, Ill., to 
discuss its local operation as well as 
the national social security program. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Social security, however you view its 
appropriateness in today’s economy, is 
one of this Nation’s success stories 
from the administrative standpoint. 
With a national accuracy rate of 96 
percent and an administrative cost of 
less than 2 percent, there are very few 
who could fault this program on its de- 
livery to the people. The Joliet, Ill., 
office is to be particularly commended 
for its delivery service to the local 
area. The Joliet office ranked first in 
performance out of 12 districts in the 
central Illinois area. In achieving this 
ranking, that office demonstrated a 
99-percent-accuracy rate in processing 
SSI claims and a 98.8-percent-accuracy 
rate in processing retirement benefit 
claims. In addition, there are several 
other areas in which they achieved 
outstanding results. At this point, I 
would like to include in the RECORD a 
letter I received from Mr. James H. 
Becker, district manager of the Joliet 
office, so that all may see that social 
security employees, especially those in 
Joliet, work to provide others with the 
very best public service. 
SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATI: 
Joliet, IU., March 25, 7560 
Hon. GEORGE O'BRIEN, 
Member, U.S. House of Representatives, 101 
N. Joliet Street, Joliet, TUL 

Dear MR. O’Brien: Thank you for taking 
the time from your busy schedule to partici- 
pate in our staff meeting last week. Your 
presentation was candid, informational and 
much appreciated by everyone involved. 
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Those of us who work within the Social 
Security Administration have long been 
proud of the effectiveness and eficiency of 
our agency. It has been particularly frus- 
trating to us that the press and the public, 
in their generalized criticism of federal 
agencies and employees, appear to be un- 
aware of the fact that the Social Security 
Administration, which will be responsible 
for one-quarter of the national budget this 
year, operates at less than a 2 percent ad- 
ministrative cost margin and achieves a 96 
percent payment accuracy rate in its pro- 
grams. As was pointed out in our meeting, 
the cost efficiency and operational effective- 
ness of our agency are unmatched, to my 
knowledge, by any private industry or gov- 
ernment agency in the world. 

Naturally, my staff was happy with your 
acknowledgement of the efficiency of Social 
Security Administration, nationally, and of 
the Joliet district office, locally, in serving 
your constituents. We concurred fully with 
your observation that it is time the Ameri- 
can public ceases its preoccupation with the 
faults in our society and government and 
begins to recognize and take pride in our 
strengths—one of which is our agency.. 

Prior to the close of our meeting, you 
asked that I provide you with a copy of the 
data used by Mr. Budney in his presentation 
of awards to six of my staff, so that you 
could read this information into the con- 
gressional record and have it placed in an 
article in the Joliet newspaper. Attached, 
for use, is a copy of that data. 

In closing, let me thank you, again for 
your presentation to my staff. I will look 
forward to our next meeting with pleasure. 

Sincerely, 
James H. BECKER, 
District Manager. 


PERFORMANCE OF SSA AND THE JOLIET DISTRICT OFFICE 
OVERALL SSA FINANCIAL PERFORMANCE—FISCAL YEAR 1978 


Total funds spent (RSD! and 88) 


Percent spent for Ant 


a» 88 Ss — a 


199 


ADMINISTRATIVE PERFORMANCE—FEBRUARY 1980 


National performance Chicago region Central Illinois area Joliet district * 


3 Note: The Joliet District Office ranked Ist in performance out of 12 districts in the central Illinois area. @ 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


HON. WILLIAM E. DANNEMEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, 
the new Department of Education, 
which opens its doors today, has 
placed on its seal an acorn embedded 
in an oak tree. What the designers of 
that seal forgot is that nothing grows 
in Washington except bureaucracies. 
Excerpts from a recent conversation 
with the new Secretary of Education 


reveal the truth of that statement: 


One, I am going on the stump around the 
country to elevate the consciousness of 
Americans about what-classroom teachers 
do, to provide a greater sense of value for 
classroom teachers. On a longer range, I am 
hopeful that we can encourage regional con- 
ferences with various elements of the educa- 
tion community to begin to address the 
problems “whole.” I want them to start 
talking to each other. In order to get hold 
of the paperwork burden we have to know 
voa putting the burden on—which agen- 
cies. 


That last statement about looking 
for culpable agencies is like a man 
standing in the middle of a barn 


-asking where is the smell coming from. 


A change of five votes in the House 
last July would have scuttled the new 
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agency. Now that it is in business, 
what should we demand from an 
agency which has a budget of $14 bil- 
lion—larger than that for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Interior, Justice, 
or State—and 16,000 employees? I 
would recommend as this agency’s cur- 
riculum those subjects that are of pri- 
mary educational interest to our citi- 
zens and schools: discipline and the 
basics. 

The discipline that the new Depart- 
ment should exercise is self-discipline: 
a serious reduction of the Federal ad- 
ministrative burden imposed on our 
schools. “Between 1967 and 1977, stu- 
dent population in California declined 
3 percent, the number of teachers de- 
clined 5 percent and the number of 
principals and assistant principals 
went up 10 percent,” according to a 
Berkeley law professor. 

The new Department of Education 
can get down to basics by cutting away 
the undergrowth of choking programs 
and regulations, and by submitting 
honest audits to Congress about their 
impact on the ability to teach, learn, 
and achieve in our schools. 

A statement by Thomas Jefferson 
best summarizes the American idea of 
local control of education: 

If 12 or 1,500 sehools are to be placed 
under one general administration, an atten- 
tion so divided will amount to a dereliction 
of them to themselves. It is surely better 
then to place each school at once under the 
care of those most interested in its conduct. 


Every administrator in the new De- 


partment of Education should have to 
write that statement 100 times. 


DID CANDIDATE CARTER EX- 
PLOIT THE AMERICAN FAMILY? 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in 1976, 
candidate Jimmy Carter went around 
the country telling Americans he was 
going to do something about the 
plight of the American family. A 
recent article in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal documents in specific de what 
many of us have long suspected: far 
from doing anything beneficial for the 
American fafnily, President Carter’s 
policies have contributed to its prob- 
lems. 

As the author of the Journal article 
puts it: 

One wonders, for instance, whether Mr. 
Carter’s 1976 emphasis on the subject 
merely represented a blatant exploitation of 
the emotional content of the issue * * *. 


Anyone who is still not convinced 
that Jimmy Carter blatantly exploits 
the emotional content of issues just 
has not been paying attention lately. 

At this point I wish to insert in the 
Record, “Mr. Carter’s Family Plans“ 
by Timothy D. Schellhardt, in the 
Wall Street Journal, May 1, 1980: 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Mr. CARTER'S FAMILY PLANS 
(By Timothy D. Schellhardt) 


WasHINGTON.—Remember all that politi- 
cal palaver about the plight of the Ameri- 
can family? 

The family’s plight was a campaign theme 
that Jimmy Carter discovered and popular- 
ized during his 1976 presidential .campaign. 
Reeling off statistics documenting increases 
in divorce, illegitimate births, runaway 
youth and impoverished Americans, Mr. 
Carter attacked the Ford administration's 
economic and social policies as being anti- 
family. He promised a slew of pro-family“ 
initiatives—tax reform, welfare-system over- 
haul and comprehensive health insurance, 
among others—and pledged as President to 
“reverse the trends we have seen toward the 
breakdown of the family in our country.” 

Four years later—how fares the family? 
All things considered, the American family 
doesn’t appear any better off, and it may be 
worse off, than in the pre-Carter years. The 
statistics that candidate Carter enjoyed re- 
citing in 1976, for the most part, have con- 
tinued to soar. And the President has failed 
to keep many of his promises for helping 
the family. 

“PAID ONLY LIP SERVICE” 


Indeed, that 1976 campaign theme—saving 
the beleaguered family—may well come 
back to haunt Mr. Carter this fall if, as ex- 
pected, he is the Democratic nominee. Al- 
ready his likely opponent, Republican 
Ronald Reagan, contends the President has 
“paid only lip service to the family.” An ad- 
ministration adviser, Columbia University 
sociologist Amitai Etzioni, agrees. The 
family, he says, hasn't been “an active, 
strong priority” with Mr. Carter. 

If that’s true, and an examination of the 
record suggests just that, it raises some 
questions. One wonders, for instance, 
whether Mr. Carter’s 1976 emphasis on the 
subject merely represented a blatant exploi- 
tation of the emotional content of the issue, 
as well as a means of stilling the trouble- 
some abortion issue. One wonders whether 
Mr. Carter simply discovered that in this 
capital it’s easier to make a promise than 
keep it. And, while almost every government 
decision undoubtedly has some bearing on 
the family, one wonders to what extent that 
institution can be changed by any President 
or any government policies; ‘presumably, 
social and cultural influences count more 
heavily. 

What underlies these questions and con- 
cerns? First, consider some of the statistics 
Mr. Carter frequently rattled off in 1976 
and examine what has happened since. 

Two of every five marriages end in di- 
vorce, he noted then; that ratio hasn't im- 
proved. 

One child in eight was then born out of 
marriage; it's now one in six. 

One child in seven was living in a single- 
parent household in 1976; the proportion 
has now become one child in five. Children 
in foster homes then numbered 350,000; now 
they total 500,000. 

Only one-third of U.S. families could then 
afford to buy a home; that share has since 
plunged to less than 5 percent. 

In 1976, Mr. Carter complained that the 
price of a home had risen $16,000 and mort- 
gage interest rates had climbed 50 percent 
during eight years of Republican White 
House rule. However, since he’s been Presi- 
dent, the median price of an existing home 
has jumped by $18,400 and mortgage inter- 
est rates have nearly doubled. 

Candidate Carter also liked to talk about 
how inflation forces many wives to seek 
paying jobs contributing to the disintegra- 
tion of the “traditional” family—the hus- 
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band as wage-earner, the housewife mother, 
and their children. Yet in the first three 
years of his presidency, the number of two- 
earner families climbed by 2.2 million. De- 
spite this rise, however, the median family 
income barely kept pace with inflation. An- 
other government measure—the inflation- 
discounted income of a worker earning the 
average wage and claiming three depend- 
ents—actually declined 8.4 percent. These 
indicators suggest a further weakening of 
the family since 1975. 

To be sure, not all the statistics have 
grown worse. Since 1976, the number of new 
jobs has risen significantly, by about nine 
million. This gain has helped reduce the 
number of Americans on welfare by about 
1.75 million and the number of poverty-level 
Americans by almost 500,000. 

But these figures can’t compensate for the 
persistent, omnipresent inflation that many 
sociologists and experts on the family con- 
tend may have the greatest impact on the 
family structure. Prices, which climbed at a 
7- percent rate while Mr. Ford was in office, 
have been surging at an average 11.6 per- 
cent clip during the first 39 months of Mr. 
Carter’s presidency. Just lately, of course, 
inflation has far outstripped that average. 

“There’s no question that inflation and 
the economy contribute to the pulls and 
stresses within the family,” says Alfred Me- 
Donald of the Center for the Family at the 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst. Says 
Carol Stack, director of Duke University’s 
Center for the Study of the Family and the 
State, “inflation has a devastating effect on 
families, especially those on fixed incomes.” 

Even more than the dismal data, Mr. Car- 
ter's unkept campaign pledges bother some 
people who expected much more than the 
President has delivered. “His rhetoric about 
the family hasn't been translated into im- 
portant legislation or potent administration 
initiatives,” contends Alfred Kahn, a Co- 
lumbia University professor of social policy. 

In speech after speech in 1976, Mr. Carter 
outlined specific “pro-family” steps he 
would take. He proposed changing the na- 
tion’s tax system to prevent discrimination 
against families, but he has since abandoned 
pursuit of a major overhaul of the tax struc- 
ture. It continues to penalize married cou- 
ples by making them pay more in taxes 
than they would have paid if they remained 
single. 

Two years ago Congress did erase a so- 
called “anti-grandmother” tax provision 
that candidate Carter decried in 1976; that 
provision had disallowed a child-care deduc- 
tion if a family employed a relative closer 
than a cousin to babysit, but the President's 
own Treasury Department at first opposed 
the change. 

The welfare system Mr. Carter criticized 
hasn't been overhauled, although he has 
sought substantial changes. The national 
day-care program he called for in 1976 
hasn't materialized, either. And the nation- 
al health insurance system he advocated 
isn’t likely to clear Congress any time soon. 

Congress has been debating most of these 
issues for years, so perhaps it’s not surpris- 
ing that the President's proposals haven't 
passed. But in 1976 candidate Carter noted 
the slowness of the lawmakers on these 
measures and maintained that he could 
muscle his bold plans through Congress 
without many changes. 

In any case, the President has neglected 
to use his own authority for action to ease 
family strains. Candidate Carter maintained 
that transfer and assignment policies in the 
armed services don't consider their impact 
on the military family. But there hasn't 
been any major move to alter them since 
1976. He also decried urban renewal pro- 
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grams that uproot homes, families and 
entire neighborhoods. Yet no discernible 
changes have followed. 

AN OFFICE FOR FAMILIES 

Last October, President Carter announced 
that the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare was creating an office for fami- 
lies. Yet six months later, that office has no 
director, only one professional staffer and 
no funds for action this year. 

Mr. Carter has been three years late in 
fulfilling one oft-repeated 1976 promise: the 
convening of a White House Conference on 
Families soon after becoming President. 
Such a conference will be held this summer 
in three cities, but expectations for results 
aren't high. The planners can't even agree 
on a definition of “family,” and delegate-se- 
lection conventions in several states have 
become nasty confrontations between inter- 
est groups, mainly pro- and anti-abortion 
advocates. 

The White House conference, administra- 
tion consultant Etzioni says, isn't going to 
be successful.” Acknowledges another ad- 
ministration official: “We wish the whole 
thing would go away. It’s been a night- 
mare.” 

Certainly, Mr. Carter can’t be faulted for 
expressing concern about the erosion of 
family values and structure. Furthermore, 
the question of the government’s proper 
role in influencing family life is worth con- 
sidering. 

But through indifference or inability to 
fulfill expectations he raised in 1976, Jimmy 
Carter may have seriously hurt the chances 
for any meaningful future dialogue on the 
family by presidential candidates. The 
public may distrust whatever the politicians 
say. 

And that’s a shame.e 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
HAMBURG VOLUNTEER FIRE 
DEPARTMENT 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, on the 
evening of June 11 the Hamburg Vol- 
unteer Fire Department will hold its 
annual inspection of firefighting and 
rescue equipment. This public event 
commemorates the department’s 
100th year of service to the western 
New York community. 

Volunteer firefighters provide a vital 
service tô our communities at consid- 
erable risk to their own safety and life. 
Yet many times we do not realize the 
major expense associated with orga- 
nizing and maintaining our country’s 
volunteer fire forces. 

Volunteer fire departments face 
high costs in the purchase of firefight- 
ing equipment. Inflation has multi- 
plied their costs dramatically. Fire- 
fighters should receive an income tax 
deduction for the clothes they buy for 
firefighting. Nonprofit volunteer fire- 
fighting organizations should receive 
an exemption from Federal excise 
taxes on gasoline, diesel fuel, auto- 
motive parts, and communication serv- 
ices. I have supported legislative ef- 
forts now in Congress to achieve these 
ends, and I have cosponsored a bill to 
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establish criminal penalties for anyone 
who acts violently toward a firefighter 
during the discharge of his or her 
duties. : 

I am particularly proud of the Ham- 
burg volunteers because they are my 
neighbors and friends. Ever since I 
first came to the Buffalo area in 1962 I 
have lived with my wife and family in 
Hamburg, and our fire department is 
among the finest in the Nation. I am 
personally grateful to all the men and 
women who do so much for our com- 
munity.e 


INCONSISTENCY ON NICARAGUA 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


è Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, 
today’s issue of the New York Times 
carries a succinct editorial critical of 
Congress’ delay in providing aid to 
war-ravaged Nicaragua. Entitled 
“Managua Go-Round,” the editorial 
points out the inconsistency of at- 
tempting to foster democracy in Nica- 
ragua by turning a deaf ear to the 
pleas of that nation’s private sector. I 
insert the editorial into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for the benefit and use 
of my colleagues: 
Manacua Go-Rouxp 


Congress is going round and round on leg- 
islation meant to help democratic forces in 
Nicaragua, in a dizzy display of circular rea- 
soning. 

Both the Senate and House have ap- 
proved a long-promised $75-million aid pack- 
age, but a conference committee is needed 
to reconcile differences in language. What is 
normally a routine step, the appointment of 
conferees, seems destined to provoke yet an- 
other whirl in the House. 

When it comes to Managua, some mem- 
bers of Congress can see only Red. They 
argue that a Communist takeover in Nicara- 
gua is inevitable, because Washington re- 
fused to hunker down with the bankrupt 
and corrupt Somoza dictatorship. Now, by 
deliberately stalling on aid for Nicaragua’s 
private sector, they are, in effect, hastening 
the realization of their worst fears. Mean- 
while, they shout “Aha!” and “We told you 
so!” and almost exult at every apparent re- 
verse for Nicaragua's democrats. 

The most recent such alarm was over the 
resignation of two leading non-Communists, 
Alfonzo Robelo and Violetta Chomoro, from 
Managua's ruling junta. But the doom- 
Sayers ignore a corollary fact—that the 
junta has agreed to let the private sector fill 
the vacancies. And they overlook the pri- 
vate sector’s campaign to commit the junta 
to free elections. 

The political direction of Nicaragua is far 
from clear. Economic reality, for the 
moment, strengthens the private sector. An 
insolvent and war-stricken country needs 
foreign credits. The Soviet bloc is holding 
back on aid until the revolution's direction 
is more to its liking. The only significant 
help now comes from Nicaragua’s Latin 
neighbors and Western Europe. 

No amount of outside help-can guarantee 
that democratic forces will prevail. But does 
the United States not wish to try to help 
them? If the revolutionary regime is forced 
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to look only to the East for help, it will 
surely become that much easier to turn East 
also for ideology. The longer Congress dith- 
ers about honoring last fall’s aid pledge, the 
more it demoralizes and, yes, betrays, the 
Nicaraguan democrats whose political lives 
and property are crucially at stake. 


WASHINGTON AND THE NEW 
ILLITERACY 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


è Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, 
today is Salute to Learning Day, a 
White House media hype celebrating 
the birth of the new Department of 
Education. Tonight’s evening news will 
undoubtedly show scenes of President 
Carter on the White House lawn, 
boasting about how he has spent more 
on Federal education programs than 
any previous President. 

I wish Mr. Carter would stop and 
take a look at what is really happened 
to learning under these programs he is 
so proud of. The annual Gallup educa- 
tion poll shows that public confidence 
in the schools is at an all-time low, 
surveys by the education community 
show that the most talented teachers 
and principals are quitting: their jobs 
out of sheer frustration, and test 
scores show that the academic 
achievement of high school seniors 
has fallen steadily ever since the mid- 
1960’s. If a private corporation had the 
kind of track record that the Federal 
Government has in education, it, would 
be sued for consumer fraud. 

Defenders of these programs act like 
the Soviet Ministers of Agriculture 
who claim that Russia has had 63 con- 
secutive years of bad weather. They 
blame everyone and everything but 
themselves—for example, television. 
The trouble with that explanation is 
that test scores were actually rising in 
the late 1950’s and early 1960's, when 
television was becoming a universal 
habit. But in 1965 President Lyndon 
Johnson created the U.S. Office of 
Education, and the test scores have 
been going downhill ever since. 

It is hard to see how this new De- 
partment of Education will be able to 
improve on this performance, since 
the only important change from the 
old Office of Education is that the 
boss gets to attend Cabinet meetings. 
There are 378 senior positions in the 
new Department, of which 356 will be 
filled by holdovers from the previous 
structure. In your local school it is 
possible to flunk people who do not 
learn, but not in the Washington bu- 
reaucracy. 

If the President wants to improve 
learning instead of just saluting it, let 
him judge these programs by their 
actual results instead of their prom- 
ises. If he uses academic excellence as 
the standard of judgment, he will find 
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that there is very little reason to cele- 
brate today.e 


CONSTITUENTS FROM PENNSYL- 

VANIA’S FOURTH DISTRICT 
VOICE OPINIONS ON KEY 
ISSUES 


HON. CHARLES F. DOUGHERTY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


è Mr. DOUGHERTY. Mr. Speaker, in 
February I mailed to all households in 
the Fourth Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania a questionnaire seeking 
public opinion on major national 
issues. More than 6,500 of my constitu- 
ents took the time to respond. Many 
of them included thoughtful com- 
ments which -provided me with addi- 
tional insight into the concerns of the 
people I represent in Congress. 
Perhaps the most significant mes- 
sage from the Fourth Congressional 
District is that people are intensely 
concerned with the problems of 
energy and inflation and the state of 
our national defense. In addition, our 
citizens are troubled about what they 
perceive to be the inability of their na- 
tional leaders to find adequate solu- 
tions to the complex problems which 
face America today. This lack of confi- 
dence in Government is a clear chal- 
lenge to those of us who serve in Con- 
gress to search more diligently for 


ways to meet the needs of the people 
we represent. 

I would like to share the results of 
my public opinion survey with my col- 
leagues. The questions I asked, the an- 
swers I received, and my comments 
follow: 


1. Would you favor or oppose changing 
the Constitution to have the President serve 
only one 6-year term instead of two 4-year 
terms? 

Favor, 31 percent; oppose, 66 percent; no 
response, 3 percent. 

Those who favor limiting the President to 
one 6-year term say that this would allow 
the President to serve more effectively since 
he would not be concerned about his reelec- 
tion. Along with 66 percent of those who an- 
swered my questionnaire, I am opposed to a 
one-term presidency because it would 
remove the President from accountability to 
the people as is now required when he 
stands for reelection. 

2. Do you favor or oppose an amendment 
to the Constitution which would require 
that the Federal budget keep income and 
expenses in balance? 

Favor, 83 percent; oppose, 13 percent; no 
response, 4 percent. 

I strongly support efforts to reduce Feder- 
al spending by cutting waste and duplica- 
tion. However, in our efforts to balance the 
Federal budget, we must address long-term 
issues and not just immediate solutions. 
Hasty actions may have a devastating 
impact on our local governments, weaken 
our defense efforts, and do a great deal of 
harm to vital programs for our senior citi- 
zens, children with special needs, and 
others. We should couple reduced Govern- 
ment spending with a gradual movement 
toward a balanced budget. 
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3. Do you favor or oppose public financing 
of primary and general elections for the 
House and the Senate, as Presidential pri- 
maries and elections are not financed? 

Favor, 42 percent; oppose, 50 percent; no 
response, 8 percent. 

I believe public financing for congression- 
al elections would be beneficial to our elec- 
tion process because it would allow candi- 
dates to act independently of pressure 
groups and in the best interest of the 
people. 

4. Do you favor or oppose the Federal 
Government giving financial assistance to 
parents who send their children to nonpub- 
lic schools? 

Favor, 56 percent; oppose, 43 percent; no 
response, 1 percent. 

School pluralism—the existence of both 
public and nonpublic schools—is an Ameri- 
can tradition which has historically offered 
parents alternatives in schools for their 
children and has enriched our national life 
and culture. Because of my belief that equal 
educational opportunity should be available 
for all of America’s young people, I have in- 
troduced legislation to extend educational 
grants to the families of elementary and 
secondary age children who choose to 
attend non-public schools, 

5. Do you favor or oppose busing children 
to achieve racial balance in the schools? 

Favor, 5 percent; oppose, 94 percent; no 
response, 1 percent. 

Forced busing of school children is the 
wrong way to solve the segregation problem. 
Busing has not worked out and has, in fact, 
contributed to the decay and further segre- 
gation of many school districts as well as to 
the flight of families from urban areas. 
Compelling a student to attend a public 
school other than the one nearest his resi- 
dence can only lead to the ruin of public 
education in the United States. 

6. As you know, the United States has 
begun diplomatic relations with Communist 
China. Do you generally approve or disap- 
prove of this step in our foreign policy? 

Approve, 84 percent; disapprove, 12 per- 
cent; no response, 4 percent. 

I agree with 84 percent of those who re- 
sponded that diplomatic relations with Red 
China are necessary. We must, however, 
take every necessary step to insure the con- 
tinued existence of the Republic of China 
on Taiwan as a free, secure and independent 
nation. 

7. Do you approve or disapprove of the de- 
cision to ask for a boycott of the 1980 Olym- 
pics in Moscow? 

Approve, 82 percent; disapprove, 15 per- 
cent; no response, 3 percent. 

In view of the Soviet aggression in Af- 
ghanistan, I support the President’s deci- 
sion to boycott the 1980 Olympics in 
Moscow. We should not feast at the table of 
a known criminal. Just as there are other 
places to eat, there are other places to hold 
the 1980 Summer Games. I have cospon- 
sored legislation which requests games here 
in the United States if an alternative site is 
not chosen by the Olympics Committee for 
these valuable international events. 

8. Do you approve or disapprove of per- 
mitting prayer in public schools? 

Approve, 84 percent; disapprove, 13 per- 
cent; no response, 3 percent. 

I am in favor of permitting periods of 
meditation in public schools with participa- 
tion on a voluntary basis. While Congress is 
prohibited by the First Amendment to the 
Constitution from passing laws “concerning 
the establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof”, I support legisla- 
tion which would allow the basic moral 
question of prayer in the public schools to 
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be decided on the State rather than the na- 
tional level. 

9. Do you approve or disapprove of in- 
creasing the Nation’s defense budget? 

Approve, 77 percent; disapprove, 19 per- 
cent; no response, 4 percent. 

The United States must be second to none 
when it comes to defending our national in- 
terests. As a member of the House Armed 
Services Committee, I am doing all I can to 
insure that the Department -of Defense 
made every dollar count in terms of man- 
power training and weapons procurement. 
Necessary increased spending for national 
defense does not conflict with economic sta- 
bility. Our economy is dependent upon 
world trade, access to both raw materials 
and foreign markets, and safe, secure sea 
lanes. 

10. Have recent world events changed 
your opinion about the defense budget? 

Yes, 65 percent; no, 33 percent; no re- 
sponse, 2 percent. 

Our defense effort cannot be related to 
what we would like to do but rather to what 
actions by the Soviet Union require us to do. 
Soviet aggression in recent months has in- 
creased the determination of Americans to 
do whatever is necessary to protect our na- 
tional security. 

11. Should the United States continue to 
honor its commitment to Israel not to recog- 
nize the PLO until the PLO recognizes the 
independence of Israel? 

Yes, 72 percent; no, 20 percent; no re- 
sponse, 8 percent. 

Israel was created and recognized as an in- 
dependent nation by the United Nations. 
The United States must continue to honor 
our commitment to Israel and not engage in 
any relationship with the PLO until the 
PLO and the Arab States formally recognize 
the existence of Israel as a free and inde- 
pendent nation with guaranteed and se- 
cured borders. 

12. Do you think that all young men of 
military age should be registered with the 
federal government to be available for the 
draft? 

Yes, 79 percent; no, 17 percent; no re- 
sponse, 4 percent, 

As a member of the House Armed Services 
Committee, I voted with my colleagues to 
amend the Defense Authorization bill to 
provide for the registration of all eighteen 
year old men effective January 1, 1981. A 
strong defense posture is essential to our 
survival as a nation. An effective stand-by 
draft mechanism is a necessary guarantor of 
our national security under an All-Volun- 
teer Force. 

13. If a draft were to become necessary, 
should young women be required to partici- 
pate as well as young men? 

Yes, 57 percent; no, 39 percent; no re- 
sponse, 4 percent. 

Women should not be included in the Se- 
lective Service System at this time. Govern- 
ment studies clearly show that there is no 
military reason for such an action. In case 
of a national emergency a sufficient number 
of women would enlist in the service to fill 
available noncombat positions. 

14. Do you think the Federal Government 
should pay any of the cost of an elective 
abortion? 

Yes, 19 percent; no, 78 percent; no re- 
sponse, 3 percent. 

Throughout my public life, I have had a 
strong prolife commitment. I have cospon- 
sored a proposal to amend the Constitution 
bo naa the right to life of the unborn 
c 

15. Do you support construction of feder- 
ally subsidized housing in your neighbor- 
hood for those on fixed incomes—the poor 
and the elderly? 
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Yes, 32 percent; no, 64 percent; no re- 
sponse, 4 percent, 

The effects of the construction of low- 
income housing upon a stable neighbor- 
hood—homes, schools, and businesses—are 
profound and harmful. After careful study 
of all aspects of section 8 housing, I am on 
record strongly opposing section 8 housing 
developments in Northeast Philadelphia. 

16. Should we have a national program of 
health insurance giving medical and hospi- 
tal care to everyone, with the government 
paying part of the cost? 

Yes, 59 percent; no, 36 percent; no re- 
sponse, 5 percent. 

Changes in the present health care system 
are necessary to provide the best in health 
services at the lowest cost with the least 
amount of federal bureaucracy. My question 
is whether a national health insurance is 
the answer. I am closely examining a wide 
variety of proposals before the Congress 
concerning a good plan for national health 
insurance. 

17. Which do you think presents the 
greater risk to our Nation—the presence of 
nuclear power plants or the energy shortage 
that would result if these plants were 
closed? 

Nuclear plants, 36 percent; energy short- 
age, 59 percent; no response, 5 percent. 

The safety of nuclear energy is being se- 
verely scrutinized by the 96th Congress. I 
believe that nuclear energy is necessary in 
the immediate future to supplement dwin- 
dling supplies of petroleum. In the long run, 
however, we must develop other sources of 
energy and gradually phase out nuclear 
power production. 

18. If the decision has to be made between 
somewhat dirtier air through the use of our 
ample coal supplies and less dependence on 
foreign oil, which would you choose—the 
use of coal or continued dependence on for- 
eign oil? 

Coal, 92 percent; foreign oil, 5 percent; no 
response, 3 percent. 

Our energy shortage is so critical that we 
do not have the luxury of choosing which 
energy source to use; we need them all. And 
we must decrease our dependence on foreign 
oil. I am particularly interested in the pro- 
duction of synthetic fuels from our abun- 
dant supply of coal. 

19. Do you think a new SALT arms agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union would strength- 
en or weaken our national security? 

Strengthen, 22 percent; weaken os per- 
cent; no response, 15 percent, 

In the face of deteriorating U.S. relatio 
with the Soviet Union and without firm in- 
dications of the Russian intent and good 
faith in the SALT process, I agree with 
those 63 percent who believe a new arms 
3 would weaken our national secu- 
rity. 

20. In the next 5 years, which one of the 
following areas of concern do you think 
should receive the greatest amount of our 
national attention and effort? 

National defense, foreign policy, social 
and human services, energy/environment, 
other. 

Twenty-eight percent of those who an- 
swered said “national defense”; 30 percent, 
“energy and environment”; 11 percent, 
“social and human services”; 5 percent, for- 
eign policy”; 26 percent listed other areas of 
concern, Over half of those who listed other 
areas of concern answered inflation.“ 
While all of these areas need a great deal of 
our national attention, I agree that the 
most urgent are questions having to do with 
national defense, the economy, and the 
energy shortage. 

22. What do you think is the biggest prob- 
lem facing our country today? 
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Many different responses and thoughtful 
comments were included in the answers to 
this last question. Respondents again listed 
problems of national defense, energy and in- 
flation. A large number of responses indicat- 
ed a serious lack of confidence in govern- 
ment and a deep concern about a lack of in- 
tegrity and honesty on the part of some 
elected officials. Again, my own opinions are 
similar to those of my constituents who re- 
sponded to my questionnaire. 


Mr. Speaker, I am indeed grateful to 
those of my constituents who took the 
time to share with me their opinions. 
Knowing what the people in my dis- 
trict think about the key issues is 
helpful to me in my effort to serve my 
constituents effectively in Congress. I 
trust that my colleagues will also 
benefit from the results of my 1980 
questionnaire. 


THE PAINFUL TRUTH ABOUT 
LIBERIA 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems that the media and especially 
the Washington press corps are so 
thoroughly wrapped up with the U.S. 
political scene and events in Iran that 
little attention has been directed to 
the tragic developments in Liberia. 

I wish to insert a column by William 
Raspberry, which appeared in the 
May 6 edition of the Chicago Tribune, 
entitled “The Painful Truth About Li- 
beria,” which brings to light the 
recent events in Liberia: 

THE PAINFUL TRUTH ABOUT LIBERIA 
(By Bill Raspberry) 

Wasuincton.—I know what to expect by 
now, but that doesn't keep me from flinch- 
ing when I see a familiar name on the lists 
of those executed in Liberia’s revolution. 

Here is a man who took time to show me 
around Monrovia during a visit several years 
back. There are two more I met at a cocktail 
party given for me by the Liberian Press 
Union. There is the man who smoothed the 
way for me to join the president on a motor- 
cade into the Liberian countryside. 

And, of course, there is the president him- 
self, among the first to fall in the bloody 
April 12 coup. It is a most disconcerting 
thing to learn that these people have been 
shot down like so many wild animals. 

Nor does it help to know that at least 
some of them deserved it—if you buy into 
the rules that govern these things. 

My friends and acquaintances had, after 
all, been the oppressors. They knew it, and I 
knew it, though it was difficult for either of 
us to think in those terms while they re- 
mained in control. 

The painful truth is that the situation in 
Liberia was not vastly different from the sit- 
uation in say, Rhodesia: a settler minority 
running the place, reserving most of the 
privileges unto itself, while exercising do- 
minion over the more numerous indigenous 
population. 

Indeed, the most obvious difference is 
that in Liberia, both the oppressed and 
their oppressors were black. 

The Liberian ruling class, the Americo-Li- 
berians descended from the former Ameri- 
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can slaves who migrated to West Africa 
nearly 140 years ago to establish the coun- 
try, seemed no more oppressive to me than 
the white Rhodesians must have seemed to 
a white American visitor. The thing about 
being a successful oppressor is that you 
don't have to work at oppression. You go 
right on being a businessman, a government 
official, a shopkeeper, a family man—no 
better or worse than your counterpart any- 
where in the world. 

But the Americo-Liberians certainly were 
viewed as oppressors by the indigenous Li- 
berians—and to a degree unsuspected even 
by knowledgeable Americans. 

I've talked recently to an American just 
returned from Monrovia. “I have to say I 
wasn't aware of the intensity of the 
hatred,” he told me, “Even the Americos are 
saying they didn’t realize they were hated 
so much. 

“I worked in an office that employed both 
Americos and indigenous people, and I have 
been amazed at the hostility. After the 
coup, they started referring to the Americos 
as ‘settlers’ and treating them really coldly. 
I heard several of them say they hoped all 
91 (of the officials in detention) would be 
executed, ‘You don’t know what they've 
done to us for 137 years,’ they would tell 
me, 

“I'd see them looking at the newspaper 
pictures of the executions, and they'd be 
smiling.” 

This unsuspected reservoir of hatred, no 
doubt, accounts for the post-coup excesses 
of the present rulers. But it also casts a pall 
over the revolution, even for those who ac- 
knowledge the justice of the coup. 

Randall Robinson, executive director of 
the pro-Africa lobby Transafrica, sent a 
cable to the provisional head of govern- 
ment, Sgt. Samuel Doe, warning of the risk 
of supplanting oppression with mindless 
brutality. 

Robinson’s message dealt less with the 
mutilation of bodies and the circus atmos- 
phere surrounding the executions than with 
the summary justice of the military tribu- 
nal 


“If the reports are in the main accurate, 
we in America who strive for a more just 
American response to Africa as a whole call 
upon your nation’s new leadership to hew to 
a course that would guarantee fair treat- 
ment and due process of law to all of those 
who subsequently come to trial. 

“We recognize that the previous govern- 
ment concentrated virtually all political 
power and wealth in the hands of a minor- 
ity that refused to concern itself with the 
broader welfare of the Liberian people. 

“We fear, however, that in the eyes of the 
world, those who made the revolution may 
have, in its wake, eroded the moral basis for 
its making.” 

It's a message Doe needs to hear—not for 
my friends and acquaintances, who, even if 
some of them survive, are permanently out 
of power, but for the people, on whose 
behalf the revolution was undertaken. 


ANTIBIOTICS IN ANIMAL FEED—A 
THREAT TO DRUG EFFICACY IN 
HUMANS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing for myself and my col- 
league, HENRY A. WaxMax, the Antibi- 
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otics Preservation Act, a bill to protect 
the therapeutic efficacy and lifesaving 
value of human antibiotics. 

For decades we have witnessed the 
diminishing therapeutic efficacy of 
human antibiotics, particularly peni- 
cillins and tetracyclines. Antibiotics 
that once hailed an era of miracle cure 
now stand at the hallmark of an age of 
antibiotic abuse and ineffectiveness. 
The medical literature is rife with ex- 
amples of their decline: 

Penicillin—once the drug of choice 
for treatment of Haemophilus influen- 
za, the most common cause of bacte- 
rial meningitis in children and infants, 
is now virtually useless for such ther- 
apy and has been supplanted by chlor- 
amphenicol, an antibiotic with sub- 
stantially greater toxicity and a lower 
margin of safety. 

Tetracycline—highly effective in 
treating the life-threatening disease of 
cholera until recently, is now a futile 
regimen. 

Ampicillin—a semisynthetic penicil- 
lin was virtually 100 percent effective 
against the virulent human pathogen 
Salmonella in 1967; now, only one in 
four Salmonella infections are effec- 
tively treated with ampicillin. 

Also, 85 percent of all enteropatho- 
genic E. coil, one of the most common 
causes of human dysentery, have been 
shown to be completely or partially re- 
sistant to nine of the most common 
human therapeutic antibiotics. 

This brief list provides but a glimpse 
at mounting evidence which docu- 
ments that once powerful antibiotics 
have been rendered impotent. 

But, what has caused this deteriora- 
tion? In the broadest sense it is the 
antibiotics themselves. An antibiotic is 
a form of therapy that not only elimi- 
nates disease-causing and non-disease- 
causing bacteria sensitive to it, but, at 
the same time enhances the survival 
and subsequent propagation of any 
bacteria resistant to it. Moreover, no 
antibiotic is 100-percent effective 
against a particular organism. Hence, 
those bacteria that escape antibiotic 
action are favored for subsequent 
dominance within the bacterial popu- 
lation. All too often, what is predicted 
in theory occurs in practice. The con- 
tinuous and indiscriminate use of anti- 
biotics promotes the survival of drug 
resistant disease-causing bacteria. In 
recognition of these facts, respect 
must be shown for the untoward and 
deleterious effects which inevitably 
occur wherever and whenever antibi- 
otics are not used in exacting, prudent, 
and discriminating manner. 

Despite the cautions, caveats and 
contraindications attendant to antibi- 
otic usage, more than 40 percent of 
many antibiotics manufactured in this 
country are used in a practice that is 
anything but exacting and discrimi- 
nate. The practice to which we refer, 
of course, is the continuous adminis- 
tration and consumption of subthera- 
peutic doses of antibiotics for the pur- 
pose of growth promotion in livestock. 
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This practice by its continuous, inex- 
act, and indiscriminate nature, creates 
an ideal environment in which to nur- 
ture and propagate resistant bacteria. 

Of the utmost concern are the two 
antibiotics used most widely in animal 
feeds, penicillins and tetracyclines. 
These same antibiotics were initially 
developed and are the drugs of choice 
for treating numerous human and vet- 
erinary infectious diseases. Conse- 
quently, a situation has evolved where 
the therapeutic value of human antibi- 
otics has been severely compromised 
or perhaps lost in the name of growth 
promotion. The fact that numerous 
growth promoting antibiotics other 
than penicillins and tetracyclines cur- 
rently exist makes their continued use 
in animal feed untenable, in light of 
their importance as drugs for the 
treatment of human diseases, 

The ominous deterioration of antibi- 
otic effectiveness is overshadowed only 
by a foreboding of further decline sus- 
tained by the following: 

Bacterial resistance to antibiotics re- 
sides in extrachromosomal pieces of 
genetic material known as resistant 
plasmids (R-plasmids). Of the highest 
significance is the fact that R-plas- 
mids are found in and transferred be- 
tween disease causing pathogens and 
nondisease causing (nonpathogens) 
bacteria. Thus drug resistant nonpath- 
ogens serve as a virtually inexhaust- 
ible and ubiquitous reservoir of drug 
resistance genes, which can be trans- 
ferred to pathogens. Moreover, plas- 
mid mediated resistance provides the 
vehicle for simultaneous transfer of 
resistance to one or more antibiotics. 
This phenomenon is poignantly de- 
picted in the changing resistance pat- 
terns of Salmonella. In 1967, less than 
1 percent of Salmonella strains exhib- 
ited concurrent resistance to six or 
more antibiotics; yet only 8 years 
later, that figure had increased to 
almost 10 percent. The figure today is 
surely higher. 

Human and veterinary infections, 
which once were effectively treated by 
penicillin and/or tetracycline, now re- 
quire more aggressive therapy with 
antibiotics that frequently present an 
increased toxic risk. 

The growing obsolescence of crucial 
therapeutic antibiotics has exerted in- 
creased pressure to develop substi- 
tutes. Unfortunately, a declining rate 
of discovery of new antibiotics suggest 
that they are, like fossil fuels, an ex- 
haustible resource. The proliferation 
of bacterial resistance mechanisms not 
only has vastly increased the costs of 
innovation, but has forced the use of 
succeeding waves of expensively devel- 
oped new antibiotics, which account 
for most of the antibiotic dollar 
volume in this country. 2 

As with any complex scientific issue 
involving human health effects, uncer- 
tainties exist. Skeptics of restricted 
antibiotic use in animal feed are quick 
to point out that clinical abuses of 
antibiotics contribute to the problem 
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of growing bacterial resistance. They 
also point out the relationship be- 
tween the use of subtherapeutic doses 
in cattle feed and subsequent human 
disease is yet to be quantified. The 
former contention is true; the latter, 
specious and illiberal. Clinical uses are 
usually of short duration, voluntarily 
assumed by the patient, directed at 
specific organisms, and regularly mon- 
itored by the physician. On the other 
hand, subtherapeutic use of these 
same antibiotics in animal feeds is con- 
tinuous, ubiquitous, undirected, un- 
monitored, and results in risks to 
human health that are involuntarily 
assumed by each and every one of us. 

With regard to the contention that 
the human health effects attributable 
to this practice are insufficiently 
quantified, a recently released Nation- 
al Academy of Sciences report on anti- 
biotics in animal feeds maintains that 
the lack of quantitative data linking 
human illness with subtherapeutic 
levels of antibiotics must not be equat- 
ed with proof that the proposed risks 
do not exist. The report concludes 
that the research necessary to quanti- 
tatively measure the human health 
risks could not be realized or even ap- 
proximated because of insurmountable 
technical difficulties. 

The Office of Technology Assess- 
ment (OTA) has previously analyzed 
the risks and benefits of subtherapeu- 
tic levels. In a July 1979 report, OTA 
concluded that the health risks from 
the development of bacterial resist- 
ance to antibiotics in feed are of great- 
er concern than the risks of cancer 
from diethylstilbestrol (DES), as used 
in livestock practices. Skeptical voices 
are further muted by evidence which 
appeared in the February 8, 1980, 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation (JAMA), verifying the spread 
of a drug-resistant Salmonella infec- 
tion in animals, whose feed contained 
antibiotics in subtherapeutic doses, to 
a hospitalized human population. 

As previously noted, the paramount 
and overriding concern of those sup- 
porting the unqualified use of antibi- 
otics in animal feeds is that there is 
not precise quantification of the risk. 
Ironically, however, OTA has noted 
that once at the point when signifi- 
cant effects on human and animal 
health become widely observable and 


_ quantifiable, it may be too late to ad- 


dress the problem. In short, the ef- 
fects may well be irreversible. 

In the name of insuring the future 
health and welfare of the American 
people by preserving the efficacy of 
human therapeutic antibiotics, the 
time for action is now, before we are 
faced with a quantifiable tragedy. 
Toward this end we introduce and 
urge the ready passage of the Antibi- 
otics Preservation Act. 

The intent of the bill is clear, basic, 
and speaks to the utmost level of com- 
monsense within us—remove human 
therapeutic antibiotics from animal 
feed and replace them with those ap- 
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proved animal feed antibiotics. This 
initiative not only will permit livestock 
producers to enjoy the benefits of 
antibiotics, but moreover, will reserve 
the penicillins and tetracyclines of 
this world for their primary mission of 
saving human lives and curing disease 
in both man and animals. 

We urge our colleagues to join in 
consponsoring this long overdue meas- 
ure. 


The text of the bill follows: 
H.R. — 


A bill to amend the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act to limit the antibiotic drugs 
which may be used in subtherapeutic 
doses in animal feed 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Antibiotics Preser- 
vation Act“. 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds— 

(1) those antibiotics, particularly penicil- 
lins and tetracyclines, which are the drugs 
of choice for use in humans against numer- 
ous infectious diseases are also the primary 
antibiotics for use in animal feeds in sub- 
therapeutic amounts; 

(2) the continuous use of these and other 
antibiotics in subtherapeutic amounts has 
resulted in the development of pathogenic 
bacteria in animals that are singly and mul- 
tiply resistant to such antibiotics; 

(3) such pathogenic bacteria are then 
transmitted to humans where they colonize 
and cause diseases (such as meningitis, gon- 
orrhea, and salmonellosis) for which there 
is virtually no effective antibiotic treatment; 

(4) the Office of Technology Assessment 
in its report, “Drugs in Livestock Feed”, 
concluded that the health risk to humans 
from the development of pathogenic bacte- 
ria resistant to antibiotics is greater than 
the risk of cancer presented by the use of 
diethylstilbestrol (DES) in animal feed; 

(5) to avoid this risk to human health sev- 
eral Western European countries have for a 
number of years restricted the use of antibi- 
otics in subtherapeutic amounts in animal 
feed; and 

(6) the adoption of such a restriction in 
this country will protect the public health 
by preserving the efficacy of human antibi- 
otics and will not hinder the raising of live- 
stock because there are numerous approved 
substitutes for the human antibiotics cur- 
rently used in animal feeds. 

Sec. 3. (a1) Section 507 of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 
357) is amended by adding at the end the 
following: 

“(i) To provide reasonable assurance of 
the continued effectiveness in humans of 
antibiotic drugs, the Secretary shall desig- 
nate, by regulation, antibiotic drugs which 
may not be used in subtherapeutic doses (as 
defined in such regulation) in animal feed 
or in ingredients of animal feed. The Secre- 
tary may, upon application and by order, 
authorize the use of an antibiotic drug des- 
ignated under this subsection in an animal 
feed or in ingredients of an animal feed if 
the Secretary determines such use is re- 
quired to meet a compelling need.”. 

(2) Not later than one hundred and eighty 
days after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall first promulgate the regu- 
lation prescribed by section 507(i) of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act desig- 
nating antibiotic drugs which may not be 
used in subtherapeutic doses in animal feed 
or in ingredients of animal feed. 
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(b) Section 501(aX1) of such Act (21 
U.S.C. 351(aX1)) is amended by inserting 
before the period the following: ; or (7) if it 
is an animal feed or an ingredient of an 
animal feed bearing or containing in sub- 
therapeutic doses an antibiotic drug desig- 
nated under section 507(i) and the use of 
the drug has not been authorized by an 
order issued under such section”.@ 


LUIS MUNOZ MARIN 
HON. CARDISS COLLINS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mrs. COLLINS of Ilinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take this op- 
portunity to express sorrow over the 
death of Luis Munoz Marin, the 
former Governor of Puerto Rico. 

This man was dedicated to the well- 
being of Puerto Rico’s people. Later in 
his life he was quoted as saying, “My 
principal interest is the economic 
status of the poor.” During his four 
terms as Governor, he established the 
Popular Democratic Party, and over- 
saw the writing of a constitution that 
gave 2.2 million Puerto Ricans U.S. 
citizenship and financial aid, the U.S. 
currency and mails. 

One of Governor Marin’s greater ac- 
complishments was his Operation 
Bootstrap program. This program 
helped transform Puerto Rico’s agrar- 
ian society into an industrial one. It 
also improved educational and electri- 
cal facilities. 

These enrichments instigated by the 
Governor’s program gave reason for 
many people to compare him with 
Franklin Roosevelt. 

One of his greatest concerns was for 
Puerto Rico to remain a Common- 
wealth. He felt that humiliation would 
be brought upon all Puerto Ricans if 
the U.S. Congress ever rejected a re- 
quest from his island to become a 
State. Until the end of his life, he 
worked against this idea of statehood. 

Governor Marin was also noted for 
being a poet. He was nicknamed “the 
Bard” and enjoyed being referred to as 
a poet-leader. I would like to share 
with you a poem that was written 
about this man. 

THE WISE MAN 

A scared moon on a dark night 
Is not more pale, 

Nor thin mist under an arc-light 
When the wires fail; 

Timid love in a weak one 
Is not more still, 

Nor dead grass in a sleek sun 
By a dried-up rill; 

The whole of the rocked sphere 
Is not more wise— 

Than the man who is boxed here, 
With his closed eyes! 


In closing Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to commemorate “the Bard” for his 


dedication to the people of Puerto 
Rico. 
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THE VIETNAM VET: SINCE 
VIETNAM 


HON. THOMAS A. DASCHLE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article, by Sandy Rovner, ex- 
plains the difficulties Vietnam veter- 
ans are still having as a result of their 
participation in the Vietnam war. The 
hostility and bitterness they feel 
toward the Veterans’ Administration 
is one of the main reasons that myself 
and others fought unsuccessfully in 
1979 to have the VA's outreach pro- 
gram for victims of delayed stress con- 
tracted out to private community 
based mental health centers. Unfortu- 
nately, there are many others out 
there who will refuse to utilize the 
VA's facilities and instead are forced 
to pay for outside counseling or even 
go without, oftentimes with tragic con- 
sequences. 

Another criticism of the new Out- 
reach effort is that there is nothing 
the center offers other than counsel- 
ing. There is no meaningful employ- 
ment program available to provide the 
necessary linkage the vet centers so 
badly need. This is especially impor- 
tant as most Vietnam veterans have 
been delimited from their GI bill edu- 
cation allowance. 

This is why members of the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee must 
pass a meaningful employment pro- 
gram, along the lines that Mrs. HECK- 
LER or myself have introduced. 
Though the veterans in Ms. Rovner’s 
story are employed, the facts are that 
unemployment is still high among 
blacks and other minorities and that 
underemployment is a serious problem 
among all Vietnam veterans. A mean- 
ingful employment program might do 
a lot in convincing Vietnam veterans 
that despite the tardiness of the cur- 
rent effort and the shambles of other 
employment programs for veterans, 
Americans do care and desire to reha- 
bilitate Vietnam veterans to the full- 
est extent imaginable. 

The article follows: 

SINCE VIETNAM: YEARS OF QUIET 
DESPERATION 
(By Sandy Rovner) 

Funny, you might think, they don’t look 
any different from anybody else, these 
handsome young men, bent on the business 
of their lives. They are in their 30s, none 
older than 35. Most have had some college 
education. Some have postgraduate degrees. 
They are mostly on fast career tracks, more 
successful than not in their chosen profes- 
sions, Sure, they're loners, but then, that is 
a matter of choice, isn’t it? They themselves 
might have told you (in no uncertain terms) 
that indeed it is—assuming, of course, they 
would have discussed it with you at all. 

They are as different from one another as 
random individuals can be, these bright 
young men. But there are some basic 
common traits: They are all Vietnam veter- 
ans. And there is something else: They are 
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survivors. They came back without apparent 
disablement. .. . 

Their lives have gone on for the past 10 
years or so, and gone on rather well, an un- 
critical eye might judge. But some of them 
are beginning to recognize that something is 
not quite right, that, perhaps, they should 
be—at very least—numbered among Thor- 
eau's mass of men [who] lead lives of quiet 
desperation. . . .” Others—no one is sure 
how many—are discovering that the quiet 
desperation is building up into more explo- 
sive channels. It is a syndrome the experts 
are calling delayed stress.” 

“You can see it in lives that appear suc- 
cessful," says Steve Chapman of the Viet- 
nam Veterans of America. “It's a sense of 
having been abused and having had their 
beliefs trashed on.” 

This is a story about three of those young 
men who served in Vietnam. They are typi- 
cal in important ways of perhaps half a mil- 
lion of their fellow combat veterans in that 
saddest of wars. Each of the three was faced 
unexpectedly with rage and despair they 
had been carrying around—unknowningly— 
for about a decade. And in each case, they 
were—fortuitously, they now feel—directed 
to a young psychologist (who is not a veter- 
an) and his assistant (who is) and a 12-week 
group therapy session which they have just 
completed. 

They have been frank with each other, 
with themselves and with interviewers. 
They have asked that only their first names 
be used. 

Peter is cool. He stayed in the Air Force 
after his return from Vietnam and was any- 
body's Hollywood image of an Air Force of- 
ficer/gentleman. He even spent time as a 
White House social aide. Now he is an ad- 
ministrative official at a large agency and 
looks as Madison Avenue as he must have 
looked Air Force. He is tall, and his sandy- 
red hair and moustache bespeak his Scot- 
tish ancestry. 

He sees himself as self-possessed, disci- 
plined. He never married but “came close a 
few times.” He always liked to have things 
his own way, he says. So when his control 
began to crack, it came as a considerable 
shock, 

He was, he recalls, in a grocery store, cash- 
ing a check. It was last November. He asked 
the cashier the date. The cashier “turned to 
me and he snapped, ‘If you were a veteran 
you'd know what today is. It’s Veteran's 
Day, the 11th day of the Iith month.’ He 
was an old man and I turned on him and I 
said, ‘You son of a bitch,’ and I almost 
grabbed him, and I said, ‘I fought in Viet- 
nam and almost got killed 50,000 times and 
you tell me that? You know why I don’t re- 
member, because this goddamed Veteran's 
Day is not for us. It's for you old f—s.“ 
When I got back to my car I was huffing 
and puffing and hyperventilating and I 
thought, ‘I could have killed that man I was 
so mad. 

“The big thing,” says Bob, a 30-year-old 
medical student, “that you have to forget 
how to do when you go to war is this: You 
have to forget how to love people.” 

. Like love and affection and compro- 
mising.“ says Peter. When you were in 
Vietnam you couldn't do those things and 
come back 

“It is a kind of psychic numbing,” says 
Ken Harbert, the physician's assistant who 
is co-leader of the group. “You put a shell 
around yourself, and for a lot of people, 
they haven't ever torn down the wall. You 
talk to friends, wives, relatives and they say, 
Well, he’s changed since he’s been in the 
war. He withdraws a lot. He's stoical, inde- 
pendent . . .' They use words like that.“ 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


“Because,” says Bob, “people [in a war] 
get killed everyday. Just like somebody’s 
there one minute and then they're gone and 
if you really care about them you can't 
handle it. I had a really good friend that I'd 
gone through basic training with... and 
you know I really spent a lot of time with 
him. You're out in the jungle and there's 
not much to do except sit around and shoot 
the breeze ...so I got pretty close to this 
guy and one day he got killed standing right 
next to me and... after that I just real- 
ized you can't get close to people. 

“And that works pretty good, but it’s hard 
to lose that. Once you've got*that defense 
mechanism working for. you it’s very diffi- 
cult to break it down. And I think that’s 
pretty much a consensus. You know, we 
don't get close to people. And we don't let 
people touch us and we don’t touch them, 
you know, psychically. Someone said when 
he walks into a room full of people, whether 
they're relatives or anything, he always 
feels different. And the thing about it is you 
are different 

It's not,” says Dave, a photographer, who 
is 35, “the strung-out junkie who is totally 
wasted because of his war experience, but 
there is a lot of good, old-time, quiet des- 
peration. I think the greatest majority of 
guys experience that more than anything 
else. That stuff is lurking around in the 
back of your mind all the time and I have a 
hunch that it influences a lot we do and 
we're just not aware of it. Dave works 
at other jobs to support his photography 
which he refers to as his “art.” He is shy 
and unprepossessing. There is something of 
the poet in him. He broke up with his wife 
18 months after they were married. They 
had lived together for eight years before 
that. But he doesn't feel that the relation- 
ship was affected by his Vietnam experi- 
ence. 

“I'm not married,” says Bob, who says he 
feels older than his 30 years but looks con- 
siderably younger. “I haven't known too 
many to be successful [among combat vets]. 
I don't think they do too well in marriage.” 

Peter got his first clue, he realizes in ret- 
rospect, about five years ago. “It was the 
day President Ford announced we were pull- 
ing out of Vietnam and you saw the guy 
come out of the embassy and fly away and 
he was the last American. There was some- 
thing inside of me that just tore me to 
pieces. That’s when I wanted to see the 
brass bands and everybody saying the war is 
over and, well, I was realistic and I knew 
that wasn’t going to happen. So I thought 
well, what I'll do is Tu go to church tomor- 
row. And the priest [Episcopal] will say 
something. He says prayers for every s. o. b. 
in Washington, you know, he'll say one for 
the people who've come back from Vietnam, 
or who died at least. 

“He never mentioned it. Never, never men- 
tioned it. I remember as I was walking out 
the door, I turned to him and I said, ‘You're 
a hell of a lousy priest. You know that 
55,000 people died and you couldn't say one 
damn thing about it.’ ” 

“I didn't wait for an answer, and I knew at 


that moment I had a lot of anger in me that- 


I'd never looked into.” 

Jeffrey Jay is the clinical phychologist 
who initiated the delayed stress group for 
Vietnam veterans at the Northern Virginia 
Psychotherapy Center in McLean. It is, he 
feels, a unique approach to a problem only 
just being identified, much less treated. For 
a host of reasons, the program is neither 
sponsored nor financed in any way by the 
Veterans Administration, although the VA 
is beginning an outreach program to deal 
with the delayed stress syndrome. But many 
of the Vietnam veterans, including Bob, 
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Dave and Peter, are outspokenly bitter 
about the VA and determined to stay as far 
away as possible from an operation they 
feel betrayed them. In addition, the VA pro- 
gram is still bound in developing protocols 
and bureaucracy, they feel. So the Jay pro- 
gram is separate and private, the fees paid 
by the individuals. 

Says Jay, a Ph.D. in psychology, “Anyone 
who was in Vietnam had a very full, rich ex- 
perience including, at one extreme, experi- 
ences that were absolutely horrifying, terri- 
fying, traumatic—going through day to day 
with the continuing presence of death or 
the possibility of being killed, through expe- 
riences that were intense uses of power, in- 
tense feelings of camaraderie between 
people depending on one another. But what- 
ever happened—and a lot happened— 
stopped with an abruptness that is unusual 
in most people's lives ... men described 
their last days as being in an airfield being 
bombed and having to fight their way onto 
a plane and then once inside, there is a 
stewardess serving food. 

“And before they went, there had been a 
lot of public debate with people polarized 
and energized around this so when they 
came back it very quickly became a private 
issue. Vietnam sort of sank out of the con- 
sciousness of America, and all those experi- 
ences were relegated to something that 
went on inside. There was no way of talking 
about it and the veterans felt a mixture of 
fear and blame and real suspicion about 
feeling free to discuss it. 

“On the other hand, people didn't ask. 
People didn’t want to know. This includes 
families, close friends, wives, parents. So 
when the veterans got ‘back in the world’ all 
that experience had to be dealt with pri- 
vately....” 

This kind of thing, says Jay, creates a 
separation, and that’s one of the things we 
hear, time and time again, ‘I feel different 
from other people.’ That's a statement you 
also hear in other kinds of psychiatric work 
and one of the most effective things to deal 
with this is just providing a way for people 
to start talking and give them a forum in 
which they can identify those things which 
really are not their fault, really are not pe- 
culiar to them, but are something that are 
shared in common. And provide an opportu- 
nity to own those experiences which were 
theirs and disown those which had nothing 
to do with them... or were much bigger 
than them.” 

“You have to look at the particular expe- 
rience of the Vietnam veteran,” Jay says. 
“There's a long list of things that were spe- 
cial about the Vietnam war, but in addition 
you can add those things which are common 
to all wars. It was special, first of all, be- 
cause of the moral ambivalence and all the 
polarization. One did not simply go off to 
fight a war that was just and right. There 
are a lot of terrjble things that happen in 
every war, but in addition, America didn't 
come out completely with a white hat. An- 
other big thing that I don't think is dealt 
with directly enough is that we lost the war. 

“So with all these ambivalences and ques- 
tions that the veteran had coming back 
then, there were perhaps questions about 
whether or not he had done well, whether 
he had fulfilled his obligations. Here 
Johnny marching off to war was a late ado- 
lescent, as most were, so there was a lot on 
the line in terms of proving manhood, being 
good enough and doing the right thing and 
all the questions that come up: You kill and 
there are people who are killed all around 
you, and then for all that to have gone for 
naught, to have resulted in some kind of 
futile, vain action, in the end raises real 
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questions in the mind of the veteran as to 
how well he really did do. 

“A lot of anger results from feeling ripped 
off, feeling expected to have done some- 
thing and not being able to have done it, 
ripped off for the time that was lost when 
he was there. There are also a lot of ques- 
tions about self and a lot of bitterness and 
anger that is not dealt with anyplace. But 
the conflicts are still there and are dealt 
with internally.” 

The stress, revolving around the conflicts 
and the often negative self-image, builds up 
until something triggers it or until it simply 
has to find a way out. It can, Jay says, mani- 
fest itself in a broad range of symptoms in- 
cluding anxiety and nervousness, reactions 
to loud noises, nightmares, difficulties in 
sleeping, problems with relationships, prob- 
lems with being close to anyone. Sometimes 
it can be dramatic, but the image of the 
spooked, murderous, wild-eyed veteran on a 
rampage is more a figment of the cathode 
tube than of reality. Often it is, indeed, 
years of quiet desperation. 

Peter was an officer in the Air Force, in 
administration and personnel. He’d joined 
the Air Force after his four years at a big 
midwestern state university because he'd 
been told the Army was “real bad,” and “I 
got sick when I went out on boats and 
things.” 

Vietnam had never been a part of his con- 
sciousness, really, much less his life, and he 
volunteered for Vietnam duty rather dispas- 
sionately. 

“The first night was when it came home 
to me that I had ended up in a war zone,” 
he says. “I sat in a huge room all filled with 
beds and I was the only person in it. I re- 
member all night long you could hear heli- 
copters going up and down and artillery 
going off... . The Air Force never had ar- 
tillery sounds.... I remember about 4 
o’clock in the morning a woman came in to 
clean with a little broom. She was wearing 
black pajamas and the thought went 
through my mind, This woman's going to 
lob a hand grenade into my bed.’ I just sat 
there shaking. That was the beginning of 
my fear in Vietnam. 

“I was the support officer for 17 forward 
sites . . it meant every day I had to fly to 
four or five of these little sites ... they 
were just little dirt roads we landed on and 
people were constantly shooting at us, lob- 
bing stuff at us. It was what I'd always pic- 
tured in my mind the Marines did and I 
never adjusted to it. It was as scary the last 
time as the first time. But I never said a 
thing about it while I was there. Never once 
did I express fear to anybody. It hit me that 
the only way to make it through was to be 
strong. It’s all I cared about. I did my job. I 
didn’t drink. I didn’t smoke pot.... My 
roommate cried every night, all night long, 
and had diarrhea and ran to the bathroom 
all night long.. . . We were bombed every 
night. I was very calm and cool.... One 
time my room got blown up by a rocket and 
there wasn’t much left to it and I went over 
and just pushed all the debris aside, shook 
out my mattress, got in my bed, took out a 
flashlight, read about two pages and went to 
sleep. I remember the next morning [my 
roommate] called me the biggest a he 
ever met because he said I had no feeling at 
all. And in a way, he was right. I had taken 
my feelings away.” 

“I was part of the big 1966 cattle-call,” 
Dave says. He was 20. “I don’t know how 
many were drafted at the same time. So I 
just went in and started being a soldier for a 
while. I drove a truck. The guys I was with 
were sent down to Texas and hooked up 
with a transport operation, then sent over 
on a troopship to Vietnam. That was a thrill 
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in itself—me and 2,000 other soldiers and 
Marines for three weeks on a troopship. 
And we got ‘in country’ and right from then 
it started, within an hour after we hit the 
place, you know, I got scared. As soon as we 
started walking on the soil, I thought, ‘Oh 
boy, this is going to be a mess.. 

When we came back, he says, “I didn't feel 
that anybody was sympathetic to me. We 
were regarded as somewhere between vil- 
lains and suckers. And I think that's pretty 
much the way I felt. . .. It’s such a strange 
situation, not being able to come home a 
hero ... and after I got back I wasn’t in- 
volved politically in any of the antiwar 
stuff. I was just so glad to be out. . I mean 
I didn’t participate in the thing at the Cap- 
itol steps where they threw their medals 
away because I'd already thrown my medals 
away.... 

“You had the feeling when you come 
back, ‘Well, that’s it. Let’s get on with it.’ 
Only apparently you can’t get on with it.” 

„. . . I always felt I was ashamed to be a 
Vietnam veteran,” says Bob. “Like I went 
the whole route, volunteer, Green Beret, 
airborne ... you know, all that stuff, the 
superkiller, because I figured if I was going 
to do it I’d be the best. 

“And the thing about it is, It's been hard 
for me to accept that Id made all those sac- 
rifices and nobody really appreciated it. One 
day I just realized that even though Viet- 
nam was all screwed up, it wasn't really MY 
fault, and I really didn't have anything to 
be ashamed of. And if it had been any other 
time I'd probably have been a hero. Most of 
the people my age, you know, we grew up on 
World War II movies and the parades and 
the hero’s welcome and I still don't think I 
can accept the fact that I went over there 
and did all that and I just slipped back 
home and nobody cared.” 

Bob comes from a small town in the 
southern Midwest. He went into the service 
as soon as he graduated from high school, It 
was the patriotic thing to do. He was 18. 
When he came back he was “19 going on 
40.” 

The dean of his medical school sent Bob 
to Jeffrey Jay's “Back in the World” pro- 
gram when the veteran became so depressed 
he was unable to study. He had beaten a 
drug problem and a drinking problem him- 
self. “But it seems like almost everyone has 
trouble after about 10 years. ... I had 
never discussed Vietnam with anybody. I'd 
never talked to my parents about it because 
basically my philosophy was that it hap- 
pened; it was a bad deal and [now it was 
time] just [to] go on with your life.” 

Dave had himself a “nice little emotional 
breakdown” and a friend had scouted out 
the Jay program. 

Peter says, once he had buried his hostil- 
ity to the priest, his problems did not overt- 
ly return until last November when three 
things happened to him within a few wecks. 

“About a week after the incident in the 
grocery store, I saw some of those Vietnam 
stamps that came out honoring the Vietnam 
veteran with little medals, and I remember I 
bought a whole sheet of them and brought 
them home and I wrote across them ail, 
Too little and too late, and hung it up on 
my wall. 

“I realized then I had serious problems, a 
lot of anger.” 

Then a watch repair shop lost a watch he 
had gotten in Vietnam. “It had been stolen 
out of the repair shop. The salesman came 
in and he said, ‘I know you bought that 
watch in Vietnam. It's not worth very 
much.“ Well, I did grab him and I said, ‘My 
watch has nothing to do with Vietnam... 
for what I went through in Vietnam I don’t 
even want you questioning me about the 
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damn thing.’ He said, ‘Look, I was in World 
War II. Why are you so upset?’ And I said, ‘I 
don't want to hear about your lousy World 
War II and how good you guys had it and 
how bad you had it. 

“About the same time I saw a notice about 
Jeffrey’s group. I thought, ‘I never feel 
stress.’ Then I put down the article and I 
thought, ‘Boy, do you feel stress.“ 

The group Dave, Bob and Peter and 
three others—met an hour and a half a 
week for 12 weeks with Jay and Ken Har- 
bert. Jay is now putting together a second 
group. 

“At first,” says Peter, “I was fearful. I 
didn’t know if there would be guys there 
with limbs lost and I felt guilty going to a 
group because lots of people suffered a lot 
worse than I did and here I was being a big 
baby because I was scared and now I'm 
angry because I was scared 10 years ago. 

“Well, I got in there and we sat around 
and I was the first one to talk and I ex- 
plained why I felt angry. I said, ‘I feel really 
p----, especially about World War II veterans 
because they got everything and we got 
nothing and I was scared and I never ex- 
pressed it and now I feel real bad about 
Vietnam, I feel like crying and I feel like 
hitting somebody.’ And we went around the 
room and everyone said the same thing.” 

Says Bob, “Most Vietnam vets have a ten- 
dency to stay away from each other and I 
don't think there's anybody who can help a 
Vietnam veteran any more than another 
Vietnam veteran. . Everybody's got to 
work out their own solution, but it’s much 
easier if you can have contact with some- 
body who’s had the same problems and has 
dealt with them. 

“I would love to be able to give a remedy 
for Vietnam veterans,” he says, but so far 
in our group—basically, a first-time thing— 
there’s no precedent to go by and it’s ex- 
tremely difficult to say this is therapy or 
this is how you treat ... and I don’t think 
the book is going to be written for quite a 
while. We'll just keep trying.” 

The way Jeffrey Jay puts it is this: “Even 
if you’re doing well, you can probably do 
better by letting it all out and finding a way 
to integrate it.” 

“I don’t think there’s any Vietnam veter- 
an that doesn’t have a problem,” says Bob. 
“And I think for probably nine years I 
wouldn't admit to myself I had a problem 
and therefore wouldn't talk to anybody 
about it. Basically it was too painful and it 
was much better if I didn’t think about it. 
Basically if you can get to the point where 
you can talk about what it has done to you, 
that’s one of the biggest therapeutic things 
you can do for yourself.“ 


GOVERNMENT THROUGH THE 
LOOKING GLASS, OR ALICE IN 
ADMINISTRATIONLAND 


HON. DANIEL B. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, the administration’s tax on import- 
ed oil, which will add 10 cents to the 
price of every gallon of gasoline we 
buy, is clearly inflationary—by the ad- 
ministration’s own estimates. It will 
add approximately three-fourths of a 
percentage point to our already sky- 
rocketing inflation rate. The tax will 
add about $300 to the gaspline bills of 
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the average American family every 
single year. 

Is the considerable damage resulting 
from this new tax compensated for by 
a significant reduction in gasoline use? 
No, not at all. The administration 
admits that the tax will only have a 
less than minimal impact, about a 1- 
percent reduction in gas use. 

Apparently, the administration 
thinks that boosting inflation is all 
right as long as the leadership is per- 
ceived as “doing something, any- 
thing.” Unfortunately, what they have 
chosen to do is punish Americans 
living in rural areas who have no 
access to public transportation. They 
have punished the millions of Ameri- 
cans who are dependent upon their 
automobiles for their livelihood. They 
have chosen to punish all of us, rural 
and citydweller alike, by talking 
against inflation and taking the one 
road that guarantees more inflation. 

The apparent lack of direction of 
this administration reminds me of the 
conversation between the Cheshire cat 
and Alice in Wonderland, in which 
Alice asks, “Could you tell me please 
which way I ought to go from here?” 

“That depends a gœod deal on where 
you want to go,” said the cat. 

“I don’t much care where,“ said 
Alice. 

“Then it doesn’t matter which way 
you go,” said the cat. 

The Mattoon (Ill.) Journal Gazette 
has seen through the administration's 
looking-glass perception of public 


policy, and I commend the April 8 edi- 
torial to my colleagues, 
The editorial follows: 


TAXPAYERS STUCK AGAIN 


Anyone who reads these columns with any 
degree of regularity knows that we have 
been a persistent advocate of a balanced 
federal budget. 

We urged that a balance come about 
through reductions in spending, not by 
adding new taxes that will be paid by the 
consuming public. 

Yet that is what President Carter has 
done in his drive to balance his 1981 budget. 
About the first of May the price of gasoline 
which you buy will go up 10 cents per 
gallon. This will happen because Mr. Carter 
has decreed a per barrel tax on imported oil 
beginning at once, 

The obvious purpose in balancing the 
budget is to stop the rise in inflation which 
reached more than 18 percent in January 
and scared the president and the Congress 
into making a genuine move to cut the 
budget announced in January. 

A 10-cent per gallon increase in the price 
of gasoline is in itself inflationary. It will 
immediately add about one-half point to the 
rate of inflation. It is being added in the 
holy name of conservation. But the truth is 
that it is being done to make possible a bal- 
anced 1981 budget. 

And the 10-cent per gallon tax increase, 
while inflationary per se, will also have an 
inflationary impact on practically all com- 
modities because prices will have to reflect 
the additional transportation and delivery 
charges. 

The motoring pyblic has already reacted 
to the burgeoning price of gasoline. Usage in 
the first months of 1980 has been less than 
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in 1979. And hence fuel has been conserved 
in substantial quantities. 

There are many people who have to drive 
to their jobs and in many places they have 
to drive just to get around where public 
transportation is non-existent or unsatisfac- 
tory. 

And don't think this tax will go away. Mr. 
Carter has already said that he will ask the 
Congress to raise the present federal tax of 
four cents per gallon to fourteen cents in 
the future when the import tax is lifted. 

There were many other ways that the 
budget could have been balanced without 
this tax which is garbed in the name of con- 
servation. 

Just last year, for instance, the then De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
admitted that it has wasted or squandered 
$7 billion. Was its budget cut by that much? 
Don't be foolish. 

The federal government abounds with 
waste like the masseurs who are paid to 
massage congressmen and the 57 members 
on the staff of Mrs. Carter. 

The burden has landed where it always 
does—right on the back of the poor citizens 
whose taxes always pay the way.@ 


ENERGY CONTROLS RAISE 
PRICES TOO 


HON. WILLIAM E. DANNEMEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, 
last Friday the Washington Post car- 
ried a little story in its business and fi- 
nance section that should be required 
reading for everyone concerned about 
control or decontrol energy policy. 
The gist of it was that the Department 
of Energy, pursuant to its entitle- 
ments program, has ordered Ohio’s 
largest gasoline retailer to boost—yes, 
raise—its gasoline prices by 10 cents a 
gallon at the pump, to bring those 
prices into line with those being 
charged by independent gasoline mar- 
keters. 

The rationale being offered for this 
remarkable order is that Sohio, the 
firm in question, was able to charge 
only $1.01 per gallon—a price indepen- 
dents could not match—because of a 
subsidy it receives on Alaskan crude 
oil under the entitlements program. 
So, to make up for one injustice, DOE 
is going to perpetrate another on Ohio 
gasoline purchasers. 

Two wrongs do not make a right, or 
so the saying goes, and particularly 
not in this instance. Ostensibly, the 
purpose of the entitlements program 
is to equalize costs for U.S. refiners of 
crude oil. But instead of equalizing 
costs, it raises them; to wit, this case in 
Ohio simply corroborates the finding 
of a 1975 Presidential task force which 
indicated that the entitlements pro- 
gram costs consumers $900 million to 
$1 billion per year. 

The ultimate irony of all this is that 
this element of Government control 
simply was not necessary. As the Post 
article points out, free market forces 
would have resolved any inequities 
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without resort to an expensive Gov- 
ernment program. Likewise, if the free 
market were permited to operate with 
regard to prices as well as supplies, the 
greatest supply at the lowest total cost 
would result. All Federal regulation 
does is hide the true cost of energy on 
the one hand while raising it unneces- 
sarily on the other. 

While it may be of little consolation 
to those Ohioans who will have to pay 
10 cents a gallon more for gas, if this 
episode points up, as it should, the 
counterproductive nature of entitle- 
ments programs, allocation systems, 
price controls, and Government regu- 
lation of energy development in gener- 
al, it may have served a useful pur- 
pose. Instead of trying to refine Gov- 
ernment regulation of energy prices 
and supplies, what we need to do is 
eliminate such regulation altogether, 
and the sooner we do it, the quicker 
we can avoid repetition of DOE's bun- 
gling. 

Just in case my colleagues did not 
see the writeup on the latter, and 
would like to refer to it, I insert the 
May 2, 1980, article entitled “Boost 
Pump Prices, U.S. Tells Sohio” which 
appeared in the Washington Post, in 
the Recorp at this time: 


Boost Pump Prices, U.S. TELLS SOHIO 
(By Peter Behr) 


Looking a little like Br'er Rabbit in his 
battle with the tar baby, the Energy De- 
partment yesterday ordered Ohio's largest 
gasoline retailer to boost its pump prices by 
10 cents a gallon. 

The price increase, imposed on Standard 
Oil Co. (Ohio), was meant to bring Sohio's 
prices in line with other Ohio gasoline mar- 
keters, particularly a group of independent 
dealers who protested that their inability to 
compete with Sohio’s low prices was driving 
them out of business. 

Sohio, had been selling regular gasoline 
for a low as $1.01 a gallon recently, thanks 
to a subsidy it receives on Alaskan crude oil 
shipments to its gasoline refineries. The 
subsidy is created under the Energy Depart- 
ment’s entitlements program, which is 
meant to equalize the costs all United States 
refiners pay for crude oil. 

But the effort to undo the effects of the 
subsidy in Ohio by Marvin Goldstein, head 
of the Energy Department's Office of Hear- 
ings and Appeals, plunged the department 
into new controversy yesterday. 

Rep. Lyle Williams (R-Ohio) called for a 
congressional investigation. 

Goldstein's order could force Sohio to add 
the 10-cent surcharge to its pump prices for 
three months while the Energy Department 
tries to untangle the regulatory conflicts. 

In the short run, the order amounts to a 
$14 million federal tax on Sohio’s gasoline 
over May, June and July because Goldstein 
directed that proceeds from the added gaso- 
line charge be paid to the Treasury. 

He left open the possibility of a revision in 
regulations that would include the $14 mil- 
lion in the pool of funds that oil companies 
pay each other to equalize refiners’ crude 
oil costs. 

Jack Blum, representing independent gas- 
oline marketers, had complained that Sohio, 
Exxon Corp. and Arco—the principal im- 
porters of Alaskan crude oil—had a price 
break of between $4 and $7 a barrel thanks 
to the entitlements program. 
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The concession had been granted initially 
to permit the companies with Alaskan oil to 
compete with domestic oil companies that 
didn't face the high costs of transporting 
the Alaskan crude to the lower 48 states. 

But the steady escalation in oil prices 
worldwide and in the United States has per- 
mitted the Alaskan oil producers to compete 
readily with domestic refiners. 

Schio, in a statement yesterday, said it 
will take the Energy Department to court.e 


HERBICIDE EXPOSURE 
HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
concerned, as I hope my colleagues 
are, about the health effects of herbi- 
cide exposure on our Vietnam veter- 
ans. I have been contacted by veterans 
and nonveterans alike about this issue. 
Most of them are quite concerned that 
the Veterans’ Administration and the 
Department of Defense have displayed 
an irresponsible and insensitive atti- 
tude toward veterans who feel they 
have been afflicted with illnesses at- 
tributable to herbicide exposure. 

There is no question that thousands 
of veterans were in fact exposed to 
herbicides while in Vietnam and there 
is little question about the potential 
health hazards that exposure may 
cause. There is documentation that 
dioxin causes cancer and birth defects 
in lab animals. And now there is docu- 
mentation available that dioxin causes 
cancer in humans as well. An epide- 
miology study performed by Hardell 
and Sandstrom in Sweden showed that 
exposure to phenoxyacetic acids 
caused a six-fold increase in the risk of 
obtaining soft tissue sarcomas. 

The .VA has yet to comment on 
these studies and appears likely to try 
and discredit them. Nevertheless, it is 
imperative that the VA speed up their 
efforts to resolve the health questions 
raised by exposure to chemical herbi- 
cides. Already, Vietnam veterans have 
had to wait 10 years. It will be a na- 
tional tragedy if they have to wait an- 
other 10 years for the resolution of 
this matter. 


LONG-TERM EFFECTS OF THE 
HOLOCAUST 


HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I participated in a special ceremony 
commemorating the 37th anniversary 
of the Warsaw ghetto uprising, at 
which Rosie Nebenhaus, who works in 
my district office, delivered a most 
moving address. Ms. Nebenhaus, 
whose parents are both survivors of 
the holocaust, discussed several of the 
long-term effects the holocaust has 
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had not only on those who endured 
confinement and torture in concentra- 
tion camps but on their offspring as 
well. 

Ms. Nebenhaus’ speech was a com- 
pelling reminder to me, and to all 
others present at Brooklyn's Shore- 
front YM-YWHA for the ceremony 
that day, of the crucial importance of 
both heightening the understanding 
and perpetuating the memory of the 
holocaust experience around the 
world. Mr. Speaker, I insert the text of 
the speech in the Rrecorp so that my 
colleagues and other readers may, as I 
was, be inspired by its eloquent mes- 
sage: 

SPEECH OF ROSIE NEBENHAUS ON THE WARSAW 
GHETTO UPRISING 


It is indeed an honor and a privilege for 
me to address you today to commemorate 
the 37th Anniversary of the Warsaw Ghetto 
Uprising and to perpetuate the memory of 
the Six Million Jewish men, women and 
children who perished in Europe at the 
hands of the Nazis. It is an honor for me to 
speak before this audience, the majority of 
whom are survivors of the Holocaust, in- 
cluding my own parents, and aunts and 
uncles who are with me today, and to share 
with all of you, my feelings and thoughts 
about the effects of the Holocaust on the 
second generation—the children of survi- 
vors, And finally it is truly a great honor for 
me to participate in this commemoration 
with a man who is recognized the world over 
as a champion of human rights and civil 
rights, and who has an unyielding commit- 
ment to the dignity and preservation of 
life—Jewish life and non-Jewish life— 
around the world. That man is, of course, 
Congressman Steve Solarz. 

Thirty-five years has passed since the end 
of World War II and the liberation of the 
death camps. It is now time for the children 
of survivors to find out what happened to 
their parents during the war. 

Many parents never told their children of 
their camp experiences because they were 
afraid that this information would harm 
them. Children were afraid to ask questions 
because they didn’t want to find out how 
truly horrible it was for their parents and 
they also didn’t want to bring up painful 
memories for them. The majority of chil- 
dren who did ask questions soon found that 
they could not remember the answers for 
more than a short time anyway. 

It is also time for the children to learn 
what effects their parents’ camp experi- 
ences have had on them. There is no doubt 
that the “second generation” children’s psy- 
ches, behavior, and values have been affect- 
ed by their parents’ experiences during the 
Holocaust. Numerous studies have been 
done on the effects of the camp experiences 
on the survivor. But in recent years, psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists have also been 
studying the effects of the survivors’ experi- 
ences on their children. For the most part, 
the studies have shown that children of sur- 
vivors are remarkably well-adjusted and 
highly successful. Studies have also shown 
that the survivors themselves are also well- 
adjusted and highly successful, and that 
there exists a mutually loving and respect- 
ful bond between parents and children. 
There are, however, a good many exceptions 
to this rule and there are documented in- 
stances of severe pathology in both these 
groups. 7 

As I started to say before, there has been 
a “Conspiracy of Silence” for most survi- 
vors. Survivors didn’t talk much about their 
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war experiences, to their children, in order 
to spare them pain, but neither did they 
talk to anyone else. It was too horrifying for 
most people to hear about the atrocities and 
in addition many people felt guilty because 
they were spared. But the children knew of 
the horrors. They saw it in their minds, 
they felt it in their hearts and they felt it in 
their guts. Many children were told, but the 
majority got it through osmosis—they felt 
the terror, the pain, the agony, the loss and 
the mourning. 

The children could tell what their par- 
ents’ experiences were like by how their 
parents distrusted the outside world, espe- 
cially the gentile figures in uniform, or how 
their parents agonized over having to make 
decisions. Making a decision in the camps— 
choosing to go right or left—meant the dif- 
ference between life and death. The chil- 
dren of survivors could tell what it must 
have been like because of the pervasive 
worry and despair that filled the home, and 
the inability of their parents, sometimes, to 
cope even with the smallest of changes. 
Children sensed that their parents would 
never be truly happy because they lost 
everything and everyone they loved. 

Every illness became a catastrophe. Every 
trip that a family member made meant the 
possibility that that family member might 
never return. I can tell you that even now, 
whenever I take leave of my parents, a deep 
and dark thought comes into my mind for a 
split second and says “this might be the last 
time you'll ever see them.“ And I can recog- 
nize that same thought on my mother’s face 
ever time I leave in a car or on a plane. 

That is why so many children of survivors 
live at home longer than most other chil- 
dren, It has even been discovered that 
family members sometimes check on each 
other’s breathing to make sure that they 
are alive. Loss is a.common theme for chil- 
dren of survivors. Children of survivors have 
been deprived of a heritage where family 
members die of natural deaths. To children 
of survivors, love very often means loss and 


death. I would like to tell you about this 


game I played with God when I was 8 or 9 
years old. 

When I was 8 or 9, I challenged God to a 
game. I said to Him, “God, I’m going to 
make a list of every way and every means by 
which a person can die—ways like disease, 
heart attack, cancer, getting shot, getting 
stabbed, getting hit by a train, falling out a 
window.” The list took me a week to com- 
plete. After it was finished, I summoned 
God and said to Him, “The only way that 
you can take my parents from me is by 
coming up with a way to die that I do not 
have on my list.” I'm happy to report that I 
won that game. My parents are still alive. 

The survivor parents often told their chil- 
dren that since they lost their entire family 
in Europe, they only lived for their chil- 
dren. Children of survivors often heard, 
“You're all I have now.” This poses an im- 
mense burden on the children and an awe- 
some responsibility to BE something, to re- 
place all their dead relatives, especially 
their murdered half siblings. They feel that 
they must be Wunderkinder“— miracle 
children—born out of the ashes. This re- 
sponsibility, to turn into a successful, happy 
child, is compounded by the need to shield 
their parents from pain. Many children of 
survivors never tell their parents anything 
they think might be painful for them. Many 
children, when they were younger never 
told their parents when they got sick at. 
school or when they were taunted by other 
children. 

Children of survivors often feel, “How can 
I make my parents suffer, when they have 
suffered so much already?” And the worst 
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possible thing a child could hear if they did 
hurt their parents was, “Is this what I sur- 
vived Auschwitz for?” 


Perhaps the most pervasive feeling in the 
children of survivors is the wish to undo the 
Holocaust for their parents and the helpless- 
ness that comes from not being able to do so. 
I know that sometimes I feel that I would 
give anything, do anything, even give up my 
life, to undo it. 

Children of survivors have a heightened 
sensitivity to suffering—anyone’s suffer- 
ing—but particularly to a family member's 
suffering. One of the ways children chan- 
neled the feelings of helplessness at not 
being able to undo the Holocaust was to 
choose careers in the helping professions. 
An overwhelming number of children of 
survivors are social workers, doctors, psy- 
chologists, teachers and lawyers. Since chil- 
dren of survivors have been cast in the help- 
ing role their whole lives anyway—acting 
not as children, but often as parents to their 
parents—functioning as advocates, media- 
tors, arbitrators, filling out forms, negotiat- 
ing with authorities and so on—the transi- 
tion seems almost natural. 

One of the most dramatic effects of being 
a child of survivors is that we very often 
cannot be silent in the face of injustice. 
Many children of survivors feel that the 
Holocaust, although for them a uniquely 
Jewish tragedy, has major universal impli- 
cations. Fighting against racial genocide in 
other countries, the oppression of minor- 
ities, and other liberation struggles are ac- 
tivities which many children of survivors 
are engaged in. The meaning of the Holo- 
caust has moved us out of inertia and 
apathy and energized us into action. I have 
an overwhelming feeling that even though 
it's been 40 years since Nazi Facism em- 
barked on its crusade to annihilate the 
Jewish people and other non-Aryans, little 
really has been done to learn or act upon 
the lessons of the Holocaust. Nazism and 
other forms of oppression are alive today. 
The racist policies of Adolf Hitler are prac- 
ticed in the Soviet Union, Cambodia, Latin 
America, and other countries. Political re- 
pression and the utter contempt for human 
rights, exhibited by Nazism, are destroying 
freedom in many parts of the world today. 

Any time a human being—Jew, Vietnam- 
ese, Black, American Indian—is thought to 
be an untermench—less then human vermin 
to be stepped on and obliterated—we open 
the door for another Holocaust. Nothing is 
more precious to me than human life. No 
one can be less than human to me. No one 
deserves less than the basic rights of free- 
dom, justice, and liberty. 


I also believe that there are forces in this 
country even today that operate very much 
the same way that the Nazis did. These are 
the new right forces that blame particular 
groups of people for all the problems in the 
world. The American Nazis, Ku Klux Klan 
and other rightist groups blame Jews, 
Blacks, women, union members. You know 
Hitler expounded that Jews were the single 
and simplest explanation for what went 
wrong in Germany. Some of these extreme 
rightist groups go as far as to use God to 
justify their reasons for hating and wanting 
to destroy certain groups, just as Hitler did 
in Mein Kampf, when he claimed that by 
“defending himself against the Jews, he was 
fighting for the work of the Lord.” That is a 
great distortion of religion. We cannot 
afford to permit any of this to continue in 
the United States. 

I see the task for children of survivors as 
twofold. The first is being committed to the 
lessons of the Holocaust and to strengthen 
our understanding of all aspects of the Hol- 
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ocaust, but particularly the reasons for 
how and why Nazi Facism arose in Ger- 
many. We must use this knowledge now to 
find ways of eradicating Nazism, Fascism, 
and Racism from the face of the earth. 

The second part of the task, I believe, is 
directed toward being committed to preserv- 
ing the Jewish heritage and the love for the 
Jewish people and never forgetting the 6 
Million Jewish people—our grandparents, 
our aunts and uncles, our cousins, our half 
brothers and sisters—who perished in the 
Holocaust. They should not remain name- 
less and faceless people. 

To remember them and the entire Holo- 
caust experience, we must learn to dissemi- 
nate true and accurate information about 
the Holocaust, since we were taught so in- 
adequately about this subject in the public 
schools, universities and yeshivas. For ex- 
ample, the world knows little or nothing 
about the other side of the Holocaust pic- 
ture—Jewish resistance, how the Jews 
struck back at their tormentors. The epic 
Warsaw Ghetto uprising is famous, but it is 
not widely known that in almost every 
ghetto and in every labor and concentration 
camp, there existed a Jewish underground 
organization that kept up the prisoners’ 
morale, reduced their physical suffering, 
committed acts of sabotage, organized es- 
capes, collected arms and planned and car- 
ried out revolts. It filled me with pride to 
learn that in my father’s ghetto of Chezo- 
chova, à revolt was carried out. It also filled 
me with pride to learn of the many under- 
ground fighters who were women. The tre- 
mendous courage of the resistance fighters 
needs to be told and passed on from genera- 
tion to generation, just as every survivor's 
experiences need to be told and passed on 
from generation to generation. 

I will always wonder how such crimes, 
such horrors, could have been committed. I 
will never know this or why some chose 
murder and others martyrdom. All my ques- 
tions about the Holocaust only lead me to 
anguish—but it doesn’t lead me to despair. 

The most truly heroic and astounding fact 
about the Holocaust to me is how in the 
face of these horrors, so many Jews contin- 
ued to have faith and hope—the resistance 
fighters helped, the spiritual leaders helped, 
the gallows humor helped, even the songs 
like the Vilna Partisan’s Hymn—‘never say 
you walk the final road,” helped. 

I want to leave you with something that 
means a great deal to me. It’s a passage 
from “The Diary of Anne Frank.” Like so 
many children of survivors, for a very long 
time, I could not bear to read or watch any- 
thing having to do with the Holocaust. It 
was only a few months ago that I read “The 
Diary of-Anne Frank,” and I can't tell you 
what an impact this young girl's writing had 
on me. I'm going to read to you Anne 
Frank's entry dated, July 15, 1944. She 
wrote this 8 months before she and her 
family were captured and her subsequent 
incarceration at Bergen-Belsen, where she 
died of Typhus at the age of 16, two months 
before liberation. “It’s really a wonder that 
I haven't dropped all my ideals, because 
they seem so absurd and impossible to carry 
out. Yet I keep them, because in spite of ev- 
erything, I still believe that people are 
really good at heart. I simply can’t build up 
my hopes on a foundation consisting of con- 
fusion, misery, and death. I see the world 
gradually turned into a wilderness. I hear 
the ever-approaching thunder which will de- 
stroy us too. I can feel the suffering of mil- 
lions and yet, if I look up into the heavens, I 
think that it will all come out all right, that 
this cruelty will end, and that peace and 
tranquility will return again. 
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“In the meantime, I must uphold my 
ideals, for perhaps the time will come when 
I shall be able to carry them out.“ 

Anne, you were not able to carry them 
out—but there are many of us—children of 
survivors and other peace-loving people— 
who will fight for justice and truth, who 
will not forget you, who will not forget the 
millions who perished in the Holocaust, who 
will not forget the hundreds of thousands 
who survived the Holocaust, and Anne, we 
will carry them out for you.e 


CONGRESSMAN PETRI POINTS 
TO CUBAN REFUGEE LESSON 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, in 
his weekly report to his constituents, 
my colleague, Tom PETRI, points out 
the essential lesson of the mass Cuban 
escape to the Peruvian Embassy 
grounds in Havana: the Communist 
world is seething with people who 
want to get out of it. This is an obvi- 
ous fact, as the Berlin Wall and all the 
barbed-wired borders around every 
Communist country make clear, but 
we must not let the obviousness of this 
fact prevent us from pointing it out, 
again and again, at every opportunity, 
as Mr. PETRI has done, 

Even for those who do not attack 
communism for religious or moral rea- 
sons, this simple fact should be 
enough to discredit it: Communism is 
a system under which human beings, 
given any choice at all, do not want to 
live. However much we may criticize 
the popular targets of liberal rage, 
South Africa, Middle Eastern monar- 
chies, or Chile, the fact is that only 
one system on Earth resorts to barbed 
wire, mines, machineguns to keep its 
people in. 

I congratulate Mr. Perri for focus- 
ing on the important point of what, to 
far too many people, is just another 
news story. 

The complete text of Mr. Perri’s 
weekly report for April 23, 1980, fol- 
lows below: 

WEEKLY REPORT From CONGRESSMAN TOM 

PETRI 


The first wave of Cubans seeking asylum 
from Castro’s Communist rule were airlifted 
out of Havana last week. The remarkable 
story of this mass exodus to freedom began 
the week of April 4 when officials at the Pe- 
ruvian embassy in Havana opened the em- 
bassy gates to admit refugees fleeing Cuba. 
Almost immediately, the grounds were 
jammed with some ten thousand people 
who left everything behind for a chance to 
go to Peru. 

Some ten thousand people suddenly pre- 
sented an opportunity to flee their country. 
They seized that opportunity in a flash. In 
our own country and around the world, we 
often hear people extol Cuba as a great 
model society. But let's not be deluded. 

Those ten thousand people in Havana had 
no illusions about the regime under which 
they lived. They were willing to do almost 
anything, go almost anywhere, just to get 
away from it. Their courageous choice dra- 
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matically exposes the true, 
nature of the Castro regime. 

Our own nation is far from perfect, and 
the other free world countries have their 
faults as well. But why has there never been 
a flood of refugees to Cuba, to Russia, to 
Vietnam, to mainland China or to any com- 
munist country? That question needs no 
answer. It’s a testimony to the basic under- 
lying strength of our system, regardless of 
dips in prestige, foreign policy reverses or 
economic troubles. 

I hope that those in Latin America and 
elsewhere who are tempted to emulate the 
Cuban regime will take careful note of the 
message sent to them by the refugees in 
Havana. I hope that our diplomats will lose 
no opportunity in bringing this message 
home to the peoples of the world.e 
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UNITED STATES-SOVIET DISCUS- 
SIONS ON AFGHANISTAN PRIOR 
TO THE SOVIET INTERVENTION 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 30, 1980, the Subcommittee 
on Europe and the Middle East of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs held a 
hearing with Marshall D. Shulman, 
Special Adviser on Soviet Affairs to 
the Secretary of State, to review the 
status of United States-Soviet rela- 
tions in light of the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan. Several members were 
interested about when we first had in- 
dications of ominous Soviet activity in 
and near Afghanistan and what repre- 
sentations, conversations, and warn- 
ings our Government made to the 
Soviet Union about these activities. 

In order to try to get a more com- 
plete picture of our communications 
with the Soviet Union prior to their 
invasion of Afghanistan additional in- 
formation was requested for the public 
record. We had an exchange of letters 
which sought to clarify the substance, 
time, and nature of United States- 
Soviet contacts in the period of 
August to December 1979, before the 
invasion of Afghanistan. 

This exchange of letters provides 
some useful new information but does 
not explain why strong representa- 
tions were not made during the fall of 
1979. One interest in probing this was 
to determine whether the Soviet drive 
into Afghanistan could have been 
blunted in its final stages through 
forceful diplomatic representations to 
the Soviet Union. There should be im- 
portant lessons which could be drawn 
from this period for the future if we 
can ever accurately determine precise- 
ly what happened in the period start- 
ing August 1979. 

The correspondence with the State 
Department follows: 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., February 12, 1980. 

Hon. LEE HAMILTON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Europe and 
the Middle East, House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. HAMILTON: This is in response to 
your request during my appearance before 
your Subcommittee on January 30, 1980, for 
further information about discussions be- 
tween the U.S. and the Soviet Union prior 
to the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 

As I mentioned to you during my testi- 
mony, we discussed Afghanistan with repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Union both here 
and in Moscow on five occasions in Decem- 
ber before the invasion. In each case, the 
level of discussion was such that there could 
be no mistake about the authority and offi- 
cial character of the discussion. 

The dates on which such discussions oc- 
curred were: 

December 8, 1979; 

December 11, 1979; 

December 15, 1979; 

December 17, 1979; and 

December 27, 1979 (before news of the in- 
vasion). 

In addition to the foregoing confidential 
discussions, we undertook to bring the issue 
into the public domain on several occasions, 
with the twin objectives of increasing 
awareness of the possibility of Soviet action 
and signalling to the Soviet Union that the 
matter was of sufficient concern to volun- 
teer information publicly. The first such oc- 


casion was December 4, when Department 


Spokesman Hodding Carter addressed the 
question of Soviet presence in Afghanistan 
in the press briefing; a text of Mr. Carter's 
statement is enclosed. Additional informa- 
tion was provided to the press on December 
12 and 15. On December 22, a responsible of- 
ficial of the Department held a background 
session for the press. Coverage of this back- 
ground session was quite extensive as can be 
seen in newspapers published on December 
23. 

We also undertook during December to 
alert allied nations and a number of other 
countries with whom we had been consult- 
ing for some time about the Afghan situa- 
tion. This was done through approaches in 
diplomatic channels. 

I am not able to provide texts or detailed 
records of our diplomatic communications 
with the Soviet Union on this matter. How- 
ever, with Secretary Vance’s authorization I 
can characterize these exchanges as unsatis- 
factory Soviet responses to our expressions 
of concern about their intentions. - 

Only when we raised urgently with them 
the massive military airlift which occurred 
over the Christmas weekend did the Soviets 
acknowledge their military action, which 
they claimed was taken to meet “outside 
threats” to Afghanistan, allegedly pursuant 
to a request by the Afghan Government. 
They claimed their military action was lim- 
ited and that troops would be withdrawn 
when no longer needed. By this time, the 
takeover in Kabul was already in progress. 
They took the initiative in volunteering sim- 
ilar statements to many other governments 
in the 24 hours following the invasion and 
coup in Kabul. 

I hope the foregoing is helpful to you and 
your Subcommittee. If I can be of further 
assistance in clarifying the steps we took, I 
would be most happy to do so. 

Sincerely, 


MARSHALL D. SHULMAN, 


Special Adviser on Soviet Affairs 


to the Secretary of State. 
Enclosure. 
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Marcu 18, 1980. 

Hon. MARSHALL D. SHULMAN, 

Special Adviser on Soviet Affairs to the Sec- 
retary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dax Mr. SHULMAN: I want to thank you 
for your letter of February 12, 1980 in reply 
to my verbal request made during your ap- 
pearance before my Subcommittee on Janu- 
ary 30, 1980 for additional information con- 
cerning official contacts between our gov- 
ernment and the Soviet government con- 
cerning Afghanistan prior to the Soviet 
invasion. 

I must say that I was hoping for a more 
substantive account of those discussions and 
a more thorough explanation of the timing 
of those discussions. While appreciating the 
fact that those December discussions with 
Soviet officials in Washington and in 
Moscow were confidential, it is my judg- 
ment that you should be able to describe in 
considerable detail how we presented our 
position, what their response was, what 
questions we posed to them, what answers 
they gave, and what consequences for SALT 
and overall relations we mentioned and 
what probing they did of our potential 
reaction. 

It seems to me that if you are only able to 
characterize these U.S.-Soviet exchanges ás 
“unsatisfactory Soviet responses to our ex- 
pressions of concern about their inten- 
tions”, then you deny the Congress and the 
American public an opportunity to evaluate 
Soviet intentions and responsiveness and to 
have any input into how to make our policy 
and intentions clearer and sharper to the 
Soviet Union. Therefore, I hope you will be 
able to provide the Subcommittee with a 
more complete description of those discus- 
sions. 

I and members of my subcommittee were 
also particularly interested in the timing of 
the discussions with the Soviets when 
viewed in relationship to intelligence re- 
ports, starting in the summer of 1979, of 
ominous Soviet military activity toward Af- 
ghanistan. You mentioned in your testimo- 
ny, for instance, that we had intelligence re- 
ports in August of Soviet military activities 
which indicated aggressive intentions 
toward Afghanistan. You also stated that 
there was a high-level Soviet military visit 
to Afghanistan in October. If this is an ac- 
curate reading of your testimony, then, why 
did our government wait until December to 
make any official presentation or protest to 
the Soviet government. Weren't there rea- 
sons why we should have communicated im- 
mediately in August and repeatedly thereaf- 
ter to the Soviet government concerning the 
risks involved of their deepening their mili- 
tary involvement in Afghanistan. I hope 
that you can also provide for our hearing 
record answers to these questions regarding 
our intelligence reports and the timing of 
our discussions with the Soviet government. 

I appreciate your further assistance in 
clarifying these questions which certainly 
seemed to me to be the thrust of questions 
put to you by me and the members of my 
subcommittee. 

With best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEE H. HAMILTON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Europe 

and the Middle East. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 10, 1980. 

Hon. LEE HAMILTON, 

Chairman, Sybcommittee on Europe and 
the Middle East, House Foreign Affairs, 
Committee, House of Representatives 

Dear MR. HamıLTON: Your letter of March 

18, 1980, goes to the heart of the problem of 

deterring Soviet actions that adversely 
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affect international stability and our inter- 
ests. While I regret that I cannot be more 
explicit about the substance of our discus- 
sions with the Soviets regarding Afghani- 
stan, I recognize the serious purpose of your 
inquiry and perhaps can contribute some 
further clarification of the nature of the sit- 
uation in the latter part of 1979 and our re- 
sponses to it. 

I agree with your emphasis on the impor- 
tance of making our intentions and policies 
clear to the Soviet Union, and indeed this is 
what we sought to do with respect to Af- 
ghanistan. However, the weight of our views 
was diminished by the frayed state of US- 
Soviet relations and the fact that we had al- 
ready invoked the prospect of damage to 
US-Soviet relations and SALT on several 
other issues. Moreover, the brazen way in 
which the Soviets moved to topple Amin 
was unexpected; we believe even the Soviets 
did not expect events to develop quite as 
they did. Our approaches to the Soviets 
before the invasion were all made in the 
context of our concern about any increased 
Soviet military role in Afghanistan, and I 
can assure you categorically that our com- 
munications with the Soviet Union were 
such as to leave no doubt in their minds 
about the seriousness with which we 
would regard their military intervention in 
Afghanistan. 

The visit to Afghanistan of General Ivan 
Pavlovskiy, Chief of the Soviet Ground 
Forces, for two months between August and 
October 1979 was certainly an indication of 
a Soviet dilemma about how to resolve the 
military problems of the Kabul regime, as I 
pointed out in my testimony before your 
Committee last October. But actual Soviet 
movement of troops and equipment towards 
Afghanistan was observed only in late No- 
vember, prompting us to make the Decem- 
ber approaches to the Soviets cited in my 
letter of February 12. f 

In my view, we acted as promptly and as 
forcefully as the evidence warranted. The 
Soviets could have been under no misappre- 
hension about our attitude. They simply un- 
derestimated or chose to disregard the inter- 
national political storm that would greet 
their clumsy interference in Afghanistan, 
just as they underestimated the difficulty of 
pacifying this fiercely independent country. 

I have once again consulted with Secre- 
tary Vance about your request for further 
details of the intelligence available to us 
and the content of our discussions with the 
Soviet Union, and I regret that I am not au- 
thorized to add to the information previous- 
ly supplied, owing to the sensitive nature of 
the sources and the diplomatic discussions 
involved. 

Sincerely, 
MARSHALL D. SHULMAN, 
Special Advisor on Soviet Affairs 
to the Secretary of State. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
- HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 16, 1980. 

Hon. MARSHALL D. SHULMAN, 

Special Adviser on Soviet Affairs to the Sec- 
retary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MarsHALL: Thank you for your 
letter of April 10, 1980 in response to my 

letter of March 18, 1980. 


In your letter, you mentioned the two- 
month visit of General Ivan Pavlovskiy, 
Chief of the Soviet Ground Forces, to Af- 
ghanistan between August and October 
1979. Several questions arise: Did we maké 
representations to the Soviet government 
regarding this extended visit? When did we 
speak to them about it, where, what did we 
say, and what did they say to us? 
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I appreciate the sensitivities of discussing 
certain diplomatic exchanges except in very 
general terms but the fact of those discus- 
sions and their timing cannot be considered 
sensitive information. 

I appreciate your attention to this matter. 

With best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEE H. HAMILTON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Europe 
and the Middle East. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 1, 1980. 

Hon. LEE HAMILTON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Europe and 
the Middle East, House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, House of Representatives, 

Dear Lee: This is in response to your 
letter of April 16, 1980, asking whether the 
United States made representations to the 
Soviet Government about the visit of Gen- 
eral Ivan Pavlovskiy to Afghanistan be- 
tween August and October 1979. 

We did not approach the Soviet Govern- 
ment about Pavlovskiy’s visit, the mission of 
which was not clear at the time. His pres- 
ence in Afghanistan, which was never pub- 
licly acknowledged by the Soviet Union, was 
one of several phenomena that prompted us 
to state publicly during this period our 
strong view that there should be no inter- 
ference in Afghanistan’s internal affairs. 
For example, the Department Spokesman 
reiterated this policy at the daily press 
briefing on September 19, 1979, in the con- 
text of the events surrounding President 
Taraki’s replacement by President Amin 
and ambiguous military activities in the 
USSR north of the Afghan border. I simi- 
larly stated our policy in my prepared state- 
ment to your Subcommittee on October 16. 

I might add that we did consult during 
this period with a large number of countries 
having interests in the region or a stake in 
Afghanistan’s continued independence and 
nonalignment, with the object of focusing 
their attention on the Soviet military role in 
Afghanistan. 

Sincerely, 
MARSHALL D. SHULMAN, 
Special Adviser on Soviet Affairs, 
to the Secretary of State.@ 


A SOLUTION TO OUR ECONOMIC 
AND ENERGY PROBLEMS 


HON. DAWSON MATHIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. MATHIS. Mr: Speaker, our 
Nation must quickly recognize that in- 
flation and energy are closely tied.. I 
read with great interest an advertise- 
ment prepared by a distinguished 
automobile dealer from South Caroli- 
na that addressed the issues. Mr. Bill 
Hancock, former president of the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Association, 
published the following message that I 
ask to share with my colleagues: 

A SOLUTION TO OUR ECONOMIC AND ENERGY 

PROBLEMS 

The President, your Congressmen and 
Senators can solve the critical economic and 
energy problems facing the nation. 

The roots of these problems are two-fold: 
First, spiralling inflation caused by the high 
price of imported oil; Second, our govern- 
ment is spending more than its income. 
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Our country had a world trade surplus 
every year from 1896 to 1970. In this sev- 
enty-four years, we had little inflation and 
interest rates were low. 


The last trade surplus was in 1975. Infla- 
tion at that time was 4 percent interest was 
6 percent. 


Today, with a projected $80 billion world 
trade deficit for this year alone, inflation is 
currently at 14 percent and interest rates 
are at 20 percent. 


Topping the list of imports which produce 
the deficit is oil averaging 81 billion every 
four and one-half days. We would now have 
a $20 billion trade surplus if we imported no 
more oil in 1979 than we did in 1970. Our 
continuing demand for high-priced foreign 
oil has us literally over the barrel. 

Several alternatives have been proposed: 
conservation; nuclear; solar; and decontrol 
of oil prices to make it possible for compa- 
nies to spend the additional money neces- 
sary to extract heavy oil. 


However, the surest and fastest way is 
through a domestic synfuels industry—oil 
manufactured from coal, tar sands and 
shale. Programs to achieve this objective 
must be expedited. We have enough oil in 
coal to satisfy the country's current oil 
needs for 700 years, enough in tar sands for 
200 years, and*enough in shale for 400 
years. 

The surest and fastest approach is shale. 
We have 200 times more proven reserves of 
oil in shale than in conventional crude oil. 
This represents over 2,400 billion barrels of 
oil—more than 4 times the conventional oil 
reserves of the world. 

Producing oil from shale is not new. The 
process was first developed in Scotland in 
1894. China has been successfully producing 
oil for its refineries from open-pit oil shale 
mines since the late 1930's. In fact, our re- 
search and development plants were so ef- 
fective that by the early 1950's government 
plants on government lands in Colorado 
demonstrated the technology. 

We know how to produce oil from shale. 
Producing oil from shale has four distinct 
advantages; 

First, we can do it safely, effectively and 
economically. Today many companies have 
successful research and development and 
demonstration programs. These programs 
need to be pushed to full-scale commercial 
operations. 

Second, the U.S. has an abundance of 
proven shale oil reserves, It can produce oil 
of low sulphur content and its use would 
tend to reduce auto and power plant emis- 
sions. 

Third, it can be produced price-competi- 
tively. Estimates range from $20 to $26 per 
barrel. Some say for less than petroleum, if 
we consider exploration costs for oil, and if 
we consider by-products available from 
shale. We are now paying $37 per barrel on 
the spot market to OPEC. Economists tell 
us when we produce 1 million barrels of oil a 
day from shale, the price of that oil—rather 
than the price dictates of the OPEC na- 
tions—will determine the world price of oil. 


Fourth, 84 percent of our oil shale is on 
government land which the President can 
release by executive order. Congress can 
also pass legislation necessary for the devel- 
opment. 


Here is what all citizens must do. Contact 
the President, your Congressman, and your 
Senators. Tell them government must solve 
the energy problems. Tell them a shale oil 
program can cut our dependence on foreign 
oil and stop the primary cause of inflation, 
An oil shale industry will create jobs. Bil- 
lions now going tax free to OPEC will be 
subject to U.S. taxes, allowing for funding 
of worthwhile U.S. programs. 
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The NAACP said it best; “Give us jobs, 
not handouts.” 

Here is what Congress and the President 
must do. History shows us there are two es- 
sentials in our ability to control inflation: 

First, we must have a trade surplus. 
Second, we must have a balanced budget. 
The only way to have a trade surplus is 
through self-sufficiency in energy. The only 
way other than nuclear is through synfuels. 
We have an abundance of oil in coal, tar - 
sands and shale. Shale is by far the most ad- 
vanced and best way. Our best reserves are 
in a concentrated area—Colorado, Utah and 
Wyoming. In one 100 square mile area of 
the Piceance Valley of the Green River 
Basin in Colorado, in the most barren of 
lands in a remote area, there is enough oil 
in shale to last this country for 100 years. 

The President must open government 
lands and adopt policies to expedite the eco- 
nomic mining of shale. He must insist on— 
and the Congress must pass—a balanced 
budget. The Congress must adopt legislation 
to insure there are no financial, environ- 
mental bureaucratic or other delays in the 
efficient extraction of oil from shale. This 
they can and should do now. 

The government and the nation’s energy 
companies have, in the past ignored oil ex- 
traction from shale. Individual companies or 
joint ventures should be formed to lease se- 
lected areas of government land with 
proven amounts of shale oil. Within five 
years, these companies should be required 
to meet specific, but obtainable goals lead- 
ing to U.S. energy independence. Conserva- 
tive estimates predict 5 million barrels of oil 
a day will be produced in a 100 square mile 
area of Colorado alone. 

In the interim, in a six-month period we 
can convert stationary power plants now 
using oil to gas. This will free 3 million bar- 
rels of oil a day and cut our dependence on 
foreign cil in half. We will only have to 
import oil from Canada, Venezuela and 
Mexico. 

The U.S. has an abundance of gas. It is es- 
timated the additional gas used until shale 
oil is available will only reduce our known 
reserve of gas by 1 year. 

It is up to every citizen to contact his Con- 
gressman and Senators and insist on these 
measures. If we don't, we only have our- 
selves to blame. 

It has been said there are 10 two-letter 
words to live by: “If it is to be—it is up to 
me.“ 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 
HON. HENRY J. HYDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday 
May 4, I was invited to address the 
Washington area division of the Polish 
American Congress as they celebrated 
Polish Constitution Day at Catholic 
University. 

My remarks follow, and I hope some 
of my colleagues will find them of in- 
terest: 

POLISH CONSTITUTION Day 

I am honored to speak to you today in 
commemoration of the 189th anniversary of 
the Polish Constitution of 1791. 

This celebration today—and in those few 
parts of the world where men and women 
are free to assemble and speak their minds 
ahd express their hearts—is=+a testament to 
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the enduring ideals of human dignity and 
liberty embodied in that precious document. 

It is supremely ironic that the Commu- 
nists forbid acknowledgment of the Polish 
Constitution—as though they can efface the 
pages of history and supplant the celebra- 
tion of freedom on May 3rd with the mock- 
ery of May Day. 

We hear so often that the Soviet Union is 
only seeking peace, and our own halting ef- 
forts at strengthening our military capabili- 
ties are a threat to that peace. But peace is 
a word of many colors—the peace of the 
victor is not that of the vanquished. The 
brave Afgahni people now know that too 
well. There is the peace of the prison and of 
the grave and the peace of the slave. Such 
peace is beneath the contempt of honorable 
men. 

Those of us who have known war—count- 
ed its wounded and buried its dead—have 
wept over its smoking cities and scorched 
earth, its hungry young and its homeless 
old—do not cherish peace any less—but we 
must insist that if the price of this peace is 
submission to the dehumanization of Com- 
munism, then it is a price we will not pay. 

The outstretched hands of the boat 
people of Vietnam and Cuba signal to even 
the willfully ignorant that life under Com- 
munism, no matter where, is literally Hell 
on earth. 

Thomas Aquinas, in commenting upon 
Sacred Scripture tells us of the “evil peace, 
which our Lord came not to send upon 
earth.” (Matt. 10:34) And so we gather 
today to reaffirm our faith that resistance 
to tyranny is truly obedience to God. 

The universality of the ideas of freedom 
and justice and human dignity is remark- 
ably evident when you consider that in 
America our own glorious Constitution of 
1789 embraced the same philosphy as the 
Polish Constitution of 1791. So different in 
history and heritage, so many continents 
apart, and yet these same aspirations found 
imperishable expression in these two docu- 
ments, one American and the other Polish— 
two nations who possessed a love of God 
and a shared sense of human destiny. 

Our capacity for self-deception was never 
more clear than on August 1, 1975, when we 
and 34 other nations signed the Helsinki Ac- 
cords. Have not the Soviets told us inces- 
santly that only those acts are moral which 
further the class struggle? We had no right 
to expect them to respect the basic rights of 
man set forth in these Accords. But we be- 
lieve what we want to believe, and so once 
more the hopes and prayers of the people in 
the Captive Nations go unfulfilled. We 
lament this—and we shall remember. 

To return home for a moment, it would be 
wrong to assume that even here there is no 
discrimination against Americans of East 
and South European origin. In our govern- 
ment’s zeal to provide equal opportunity to 
minority groups, the entire machinery of 
government has been mobilized to enforce 
affirmative action goals which have the 
effect of making some of our citizens more 
equal than others. 

In 1957 Congress established the Civil 
Rights Commission, and from that day to 
this, this Commission has done virtually 
nothing to study and report on discrimina- 
tion affecting East and South Europeans. 
Blacks, women, Hispanics and Indians get a 
lot of attention, but the rest of us are not 
much noticed. 

One of the strongest fighters for justice 
and equality in our government is Senator 
Jesse Helms of North Carolina. He has 
taken action to mandate the Civil Rights 
Commission to direct some of its attention 
and resources to this problem. In June of 
1979, he amended the law, to authorize the 
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Commission to report to Congress on this 
ethnic discrimination. As a result, the Com- 
mission held a “consultation in Chicago on 
December 10 and 11, 1979. To date, nothing 
has been published concerning this consul- 
tation and you can be sure that Senator 
Helms and I will persist in our efforts to get 
the Civil Rights Commission to carry out its 
mandate in an even and fair fashion. 

This year has been identified as the Year 
of the Child. When one thinks of children, 
the institution of the family comes instantly 
to mind. It is the family which provides the 
basic unit of society, and where the values 
and morality that guide us all are instilled 
and take root and flourish. 

The genius of the Polish people—and of 
the millions of East Europeans—is their par- 
ticular devotion to the family. It is in the 
family that one’s ethnic identity and cultur- 
al appreciation develop. It is in the family 
that love of God, respect for parents and 
love of country are nurtured. If a child is 
fortunate enough to have Polish parents, he 
soon learns that the word DUTY is as im- 
portant as the word “right.” 

There are some 30 million Americans of 
East European heritage. They instill in our 
country an abundance of those virtues that 
are indispensable to any nation if it is to 
survive the barbarians who now stalk the 
earth. Communism subordinates the indi- 
vidual to the class as Nazism did to the race 
and Facism did to the nation. But Christian- 
ity upholds the primacy of the individual— 
because each of us is made in the image and 
likeness of God—and the Christianity of 
Poland lights up the darkest corners of the 
planet—the brighter and braver because it 
survives and flourishes under persecution. 

Our country needs the Polish example— 
because all around us freedom is under as- 
sault. All around us, in direct proportion to 
the attacks on human rights is a loss of 
faith in God and the reduction of mankind 
to units of production, and consumption— 
and hence disposable—expendable. We need 
your faith, your strength, your steadfast- 
ness. 

A writer with the gift of prophecy once 
said that we in the West stand on the only 
island of freedom that is left in the whole 
world... “There is no place to flee to... 
no place to escape to. We defend freedom 
here or it is gone. There is no place for us to 
run, only to make a stand. And if we fail, I 
think we face telling our children, and our 
children’s children, what it was we found 
more precious than freedom. Because I am 
sure that someday—if we fail in this—there 
will be a generation that will ask.” 

God has blessed the world with a univer- 
sal leader, Pope John Paul II. He embodies 
the Polish spirit and the Polish spirituality. 
May he live a long and fruitful life and may 
he see the restoration one day of the ideals 
of the Polish Constitution of 1791 in his be- 
loved homeland, and thus will we all be 
blessed. 


MIDDLE RIVER JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, I welcome the students and their 
chaperones from the Middle River 
Junior High School from Middle 
River, Md., who are today visiting the 
Capitol. My constituents, who are 
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taking an art studio class, will tour the 
Library of Congress, the Supreme 
Court, the gallery of the House of 
Representatives, the Smithsonian, and 
the National Cathedral. I will meet 
with my friends from Middle River 
Junior High to discuss the legislative 
process. The students’ day here prom- 
ises to be an interesting and informa- 
tive one, and I am certain that they 
will much enjoy Washington's art and 
architectural treasures. 

Mr. Speaker, I invite you and my dis- 
tinguished colleagues to join me in 
welcoming: 


The chaperones; Mrs. Schelle, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Shook, Mrs. LuAnne Crizer, 
Mrs. Joan Loudon, Mrs. Mary Lee Hutchins, 
Mr. Elmer McDorman, and Mrs. Dora 
Moody. 

The students: Mike Harbin, Bill Harris, 
George Phillips, Sam Sessa, Carlethia 
Spence, Mike Kikas, Tim Tinches, Joe 
Beach, Mark Eidman, and Karen Glenn. 

Valerie McRae, Sam Shea, Susan Thomp- 
son, Joe Wooden, James Smith, Lee Hicks, 
Joyce Burgess, Lori Jacobs, Becky Cagle, 
Laura Strickler, and Ned Greenburg. 

Kirsten Steiner, Katie Carnes, Gary 
Dobbs, Al Dutey, Ray Gardner, Janice 
Green, Ron Hogg, Denise Jones, Chuck 
Rayman, and Sheila Zalatimo. 

Teresa Balochi, Jim DeBadts, Kyle Gar- 
land, Stacy Golebieski, Susan Lloyd, Pam 
Lominac, Louise Martins, Annette Prentice, 
Damon Quinn, and Dreama Reed. 

Dorthy Rolf, Mickey Strider, Scott Brawn, 
Denny Cohenour, Pat Day, Joe Dominick, 
Gene Evans, Bob Hardester, Marty Joines, 
and Mike Kowalski. 

Joe Schilling, Jim Seling, Jim Shomper, 
Mark Smith, Ron Steele, Phil Stinebaugh, 
Greg Welch, Cindy Brown, Dawn Fish, and 
Sheila Greene. 

Donna Holter, Kim McCleave, Kim 
Rhodes, Carol Robertson, Rose Swift, Sue 
Trabing, Jackie Sullivan, Charles McNeal, 
Mia Mickey, and Kim Allen. 

Monica Asher, Scott Bailey, Kim Bailey, 
Rodger Boother, Joe Czawlytko, Melanie 
Davis, Julie Delligatti, Valarie Everhart, 
Billie Fender, and Cindy Fisher. 

Lisa Fouch, Brenda Gardner, Joyce 
Garton, Deanna Hensley, Shellie Newton, 
Gina Payne, Anita Rawlings, Kathy Schell, 
Paula Sheets, and Diane Smith. 

Gseg Stapleton, Lori Stevens, Janice 
Trent, Billy Whitcomb, Peggy Winiarski, 
Kevin Arnold, Mike Barrett, Billy Carroll, 
Darrick Clark, and Robert Lentz. 

Joe Pollyson, Pat Slifker, Doug Sykes, 
Becky Belcher, Tina Costin, Lisa Franklin, 
Rhonda Messman, Pat Ordiway, Colleen 
Peyton, and Connie Robinson, 

Sherry Wolfe, Sarah Schaaf, Denise Wag- 
goner, Terry Cohen, Melvin Kestner, Kathy 
Abate, Sherry Baumgarten, Bob Bently, 
Otelia Clark, and James Dorff. 

Karen Duty, Bridget Gerst, Scott Gold- 
burn, Charles Holderby, Gary Jackson, 
Towanda Jones, Robert Kahl, Sonya Porter, 
Jeff Rose, Debbie Ruth, Winona Smith, Sue 
Warnick, and Tammy Watson. 


THE SECOND DECADE 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


è Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
insert my Washington report for 
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Wednesday, May 7, 1980, into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Tue SECOND DECADE 


The nation has entered the second decade 
of the environment almost without notice. 

Earth Day was front-page news ten years 
ago. With skits, placards, marches, rallies, 
and teach-ins, 20 million citizens called for 
action to clean up America. The National 
Environmental Policy Act, which requires 
an assessment of the environmental impact 
of federal decisions, was enacted into law in 
1970. The cause of all these goings-on was 
simple: recognition of the need to preserve 
the quality of the air, water, and land. 

The intervening ten years have given us 
landmark legislation to protect the environ- 
ment. It has indeed been a period of intense 
legislative activity. Congress has passed 
more than two dozen laws concerning air 
and water pollution, toxic chemicals, strip- 
mining, and noise. New agencies have been 
created to police the environment. These 
laws and institutions, of course, are means, 
not ends, but to a significant degree they 
have begun to work. The steady deteriora- 
tion of our air, water, and land appears to 
have been largely halted. 

The question is not whether progress has 
been made, but how much. There are some 
considerable achievements; the air in the 
cities is more breathable; fish are returning 
to rivers, harbors, and lakes that were once 
lifeless; DDT residues in human tissues are 
declining. One of the worst problems—over- 
all water quality—has not shown a vast im- 
provement during the 1970s, but at least it 
is not getting any worse. Managers in gov- 
ernment and industry now take into account 
the environmental consequences of their ac- 
tions. Virtually all people understand that 
the air, water, and land can no longer be so- 
ciety’s trash bins. Concern for these indis- 
pensable natural resources has become a 
major factor in our system of political 
values. Without doubt, the national con- 
sciousness of the fragility of our planet has 
been raised. 

In spite of these gains, the question of 
how much progress remains difficult to 
answer. The ragged groups of citizens for a 
cleaner environment have given way to dis- 
ciplined platoons of lawyers, bureaucrats, 
scientists, and lobbyists who wage a profes- 
sional war to protect the environment. With 
the establishment of the Council on Envi- 
ronmental Quality and the Environmental 
Protection Agency, the environmental 
movement has been institutionalized. The 
passion for a cleaner America has been 
translated into the fine print of the law 
books, a web of government regulations, and 
a mountain of research reports. But progress 
in the field has been spotty, the costs of 
cleaning up have been very high, and new 
problems (chemical dumps, oil spills, acid 
rain, etc.) have kept emerging. A psychologi- 
cal change has taken place, too. We have 
lost some of the ardor we had a few years 
ago. 

This psychological change is most impor- 
tant for makers of public policy. It stems in 
part from the head-on collision of the envi- 
ronmental movement with a counter-move- 
ment worried about inflation, recession, and 
energy. The counter-movement is quick to 
seize on those cases where the costs of 
cleaning up may outweigh the benefits. I am 
aware that there will always be bitter dis- 
putes about costs, benefits, timetables, and 
trade-offs—essential issues in any regula- 
tory effort—but I continue to believe that 
everyone generally agrees on the need for 
clean air, water, and land. Another reason 
for the change is the increasingly complex- 
ity of the environmental debate. The prob- 
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lems of the 1970’s now seem relatively 
easy—removing a few pollutants from a few 
stationary sources never really taxed our 
will or our technology. The problems of the 
1980's are different, a fact underscored by 
the possible existence of hundreds of life- 
threatening chemicals that may be seeping 
into the environment. We have succeeded in 
combatting the most obvious threats to air, 
water, and land only to discover more subtle 
menaces. 

I am persuaded that the American people 
want clean surroundings, and that they are 
willing to pay for them. It is no calamity 
(indeed, it is to be expected) that economic 
considerations will arise and that environ- 
mental issues will become more complex. 
Growing complexity and the balancing of 
costs and benefits characterize almost every 
worthwhile public endeavor today. 

Overall, I look upon the 1970’s with some 
satisfaction. At the beginning of the decade, 
the nation was faced with dirty air, fouled 
water, and littered land. It responded with 
imagination and creativity. My opinion is 
that future generations of Americans will 
look back on the 1970's with approval, and 
they might even credit us with some envi- 
ronmental foresight. I think that the 
achievements of the 1970's have embedded a 
concern for the earth and its finite re- 
sources deeply into the social and political 
policies of the country. 

The challenges of the coming decade are 
clear. At home, our goals include the control 
of toxic substances, saving public lands in 
Alaska, protecting coastal areas and declin- 
ing farmland, and developing conservation 
techniques and every renewable energy re- 
source. In the world at large, the problems 
include the spreading of deserts, the disap- 
pearance of wildlife, deforestation, the over- 
fishing and polluting of the oceans, a rapid- 
ly expanding world population, nuclear pro- 
liferation, the build-up of carbon dioxide in 
the atmosphere, and the changing of the 
earth's climate. Vigorous pursuit of these 
goals, and a vigorous response to these prob- 
lems, are duties we owe both to ourselves 
and to the future.e 


TRIBUTE TO OWEN L. MAHN 
HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, after 
37 years of incessant dedicated public 
service, Mr. Owen L. Mahn will be 
honored by the San Fernando, Calif., 
Lions Club. Fellow Lions will hold the 
ceremony on June 5, 1980, in Los An- 
geles. 

Mr. Mahn has devoted his 82 years 
as an outstanding community servant 
of the San Fernando Valley. He was 
born on March 29, 1898, in Sylmar, 
Calif., graduated San Fernando High 
School and then received his law 
degree, cum laude. He will conclude 
his remarkable record of 37 years of 
perfect attendance at weekly club 
meetings. He was secretary of his club 
for 35 of these years. 

Besides Owen Mahn's extensive 
Lions Club contributions, he was a vol- 
unteer fireman for 20 years and re- 
tired as station superintendent of the 
San Fernando Post Office following 36 
years of public service. He is also very 
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loyal and active in civic and religious 
organizations. For the past several 
years he has served as secretary of the 
National Association of Retired Feder- 
al Employees. 

I call on the Members to join me in 
honoring Owen L. Mahn for his many 
years of service and accomplishments 
to the San Fernando Valley com- 
munity.e 


H.R. 7263 
HON. BARBER B. CONABLE, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I, 
along with several other Members, 
have introduced legislation to clarify 
the tax treatment of contributions 
made under retirement plans that are 
established by U.S. businesses primar- 
ily to provide benefits for certain for- 
eign employees. 

The Employee Retirement Income 
Security Act of 1974 provided only lim- 
ited rules concerning the tax treat- 
ment of these contributions. This lack 
of legislative guidance has created 
problems for the Internal Revenue 
Service and the business community. 

The legislation would correct the 
current uncertainty by establishing 
statutory rules concerning the kinds 
of contributions that would be deduct- 
ible for Federal income tax purposes. 
These rules would provide certainty 
for the business community and allow 
it to offer employees competitive 
wages and retirement benefits. Com- 
pensation packages of this type will 
enable our businesses to attract quali- 
fied employees and to more effectively 
compete with foreign businesses. 

The bill is strongly supported by 
members of both parties, the Treasury 
Department and the business commu- 
nity. I would hope the bill can be 
promptly considered and enacted into 
law. 

The text of the bill follows: 

H.R. 7263 
A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 with respect to the treatment of 
retirement and similar plans maintained 
for nonresident aliens. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 404 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to deduction for contributions 
of an employer to an employees’ trust or an- 
nuity plan and compensation under a de- 
ferred-payment plan) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(I) PLAN MAINTAINED FOR NONRESIDENT 
ALIENS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—If the conditions of sec- 
tion 162 or section 212 are satisfied, in the 
case of a plan described in this section 
(other than a plan with respect to which de- 
ductions are claimed under subsection 
(ax l), (2), or (3) which during the taxable 
year is maintained primarily for the benefit 
of persons substantially all of whom are 
nonresident aliens, subsections (a5) and 
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(d) shall not apply (unless the taxpayer 
elects to apply either of those subsections 
with respect to such plan) and there shall 
be allowed as a deduction that portion of 
amounts paid or accrued with respect to 
which the requirements of paragraph (2) or 
(3) of this subsection are satisfied if— 

“(A) the benefits provided by the plan are 
either required by foreign law or set forth 
in a written document communicated to the 
active participants; 

“(B) in the case of a defined benefit plan, 
the deduction is limited to amounts paid or 
accrued in respect of benefits that are rea- 
sonably capable of actuarial estimation; 

O) to the extent the amount taken into 
account is dependent upon acturarial deter- 
minations, the actuarial cost method and as- 
sumptions used are in the aggregate reason- 
able; and 

“(D) the amount to be taken into account 
for the taxable year is determined in a 
manner consistent with generally accepted 
accounting principles in the United States 
applicable to the charging of pension costs 
against income. 

“(2) FUNDED AMOUNT.—If an amount deter- 
mined under paragraph (1) that has not 
been allowed previously as a deduction is 
transferred to a separate trust or fund 
(whether or not benefits to be provided 
therefrom are subject to a substantial risk 
of forfeiture), the requirements of this para- 
graph are satisfied— 

“(A) if— 

“(i) in the case of a defined benefit plan 

„ the amount transferred and any 
income earned thereon may not revert to 
the employer or to the employer’s benefit 
prior to the satisfaction of all liabilities with 
respect to participants and beneficiaries 
under the plan; and 

I the transferred amount does not 
exceed the full funding limitation for the 
year determined under section 412; or 

i in the case of a defined contribution 
plan— 

“(I) the amount transferred and any 
income earned thereon may not revert to 
the employer or to the employer’s benefit; 
and 


“(II) the amount taken into account is al- 
located to individual accounts of partici- 
pants that will be adjusted at least annually 
for the income and expenses of the fund; 
and 

“(B) if the amount taken into account is 
transferred not later than the date de- 
scribed in subsection (a6). 

“(3) OTHER AMOUNTS.—To the extent an 
amount determined under paragraph (1) 
does not satisfy the requirements of para- 
graph (2) and has not been allowed previ- 
ously as a deduction, the requirements of 
this paragraph are satisfied if such 
amount— 

„ at the time of the payment or accru- 
al, is paid or accrued in respect of benefits 
that are not subject to a substantial risk of 
forfeiture; and 

“(B) if aecrued, represents the actuarial 
present value of such accrued benefits. 

“(4) DIRECT PAYMENTS.—A payment, which 
is not subject to a substantial risk of forfeit- 
ure, to a participant or beneficiary by an 
employer, shall be allowed as a deduction to 
the extent not previously allowed as a de- 
duction under this subsection. 

“(5) Carryovers.—For purposes of this 
subsection, payments or accruals in any tax- 
able year in excess of the amount allowed as 
a deduction under this subsection for such 
year (other than amounts not allowed as a 
deduction due to the operation of para- 
graph (6)), shall be treated as a payment or 
accrual in the next succeeding taxable year. 
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“(6) LIMITATIONS.—The amount allowed as 
a deduction under paragraph (1) shall not 
exceed the amount allowed as a deduction 
without regard to this paragraph multiplied 
by a fraction, the numerator of which is the 
payments or accruals made on behalf of 
active participants who are nonresident 
aliens, and the denominator of which is the 
payments or accruals made on behalf of all 
active participants. The preceding sentence 
shall not apply if during the taxable year— 

(A) at least 95 pecent of all active partici- 
pants are nonresident aliens, and 

“(B) at least 95 percent of the contribu- 
tions made to or benefits accruing under the 
plan during the taxable year in respect of 
active participants are in respect of active 
participants who are nonresident aliens. 

) ACCOUNTING METHOD.—Any change in 
the method (but not the actuarial assump- 
tions) used to determine the amount al- 
lowed as a deduction under paragraph (1) 
shall be treated as a change in accounting 
method under section 446(e).” 

(b) Section 312 of such Code (relating to 
effect on earnings and profits) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

) EFFECT ON PLANS MAINTAINED FOR 
NONRESIDENT ALIENS.—For purposes of com- 
puting the earnings and profits of a foreign 
corporation for any taxable year, the ex- 
penses paid or accrued under a plan de- 
scribed in section 404(i) shall reduce the for- 
eign corporation’s earnings and profits to 
the extent that such amounts would be de- 
ductible if the provisions of section 404(i) 
were applicable to such foreign corporation 
for its taxable year.” 

(c) Section 964(a) of such Code is amend- 
ed by inserting “or 312(1),” after “section 
312(k X3)”. 

(d) Section 679%(aX1) of such Code is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) In GENERAL.—A United States person 
who directly or indirectly transfers property 
to a foreign trust (other than a trust de- 
scribed in subsection (a) or (i) of section 
404) shall be treated as the owner for his 
taxable year of the portion of such trust at- 
tributable to such property if for such year 
there is a United States beneficiary of any 
portion of such trust.“ 


DETECTIVE GEORGE THOMAS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it was a 
pleasure this past weekend for me to 
be present at a dinner honoring Detec- 
tive George Thomas of the Newark 
Police Department. 

The occasion was the retirement of 
Detective Thomas after 25 years of 
service with the department. I was 
honored to join with law enforcement 
and community leaders in saluting his 
work and his achievements. 

The contributions and leadership of 
George Thomas have extended beyond 
Newark and New Jersey to the Nation. 
He and I worked often together on 
programs of crime prevention, and his 
expertise, insights, and wisdom were 
immensely valuable in helping to 
shape my legislative efforts. 

In 1975, he was chairman of the Na- 
tional Black Police Association, after 
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having served as that organization’s 
region I chairman. 

In the Newark Police Department, 
he took on greater and greater chal- 
lenges from the time he began as a 
foot patrolman in 1955. He became a 
detective in 1963, a license investigator 
in 1969, and police community rela- 
tions expert in 1972. At the time of his 
retirement, he was in the Newark com- 
prehensive crime prevention program. 

George Thomas is the outstanding 
kind of citizen who had to contribute 
more to the community than his 
formal police work. His activities in- 
cluded Board of Directors of the 
Newark Branch of the NAACP; presi- 
dent of Batons, Inc.; member of the 
New Jersey Association of Community 
Relations Officers; Bronze Shields; 
and the New Jersey Crime Prevention 
Association. 

His talent and knowledge were rec- 
ognized by many awards, and also by 
appointments to represent the Newark 
Police Department as a lecturer at 
Rutgers Law School and as a consult- 
ant with the U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice. 

Along with so many others in 
Newark, I salute the outstanding 
career of George Thomas, and I am 
honored to be associated with him. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEW 
NEWSPEAK 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
only 1980, but in the bureaucratic 
domain of Patricia Harris’ Department 
of Health and Human Resources—for- 
merly the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare—the newspeak of 
George Orwell’s “1984” is already 
taking hold. 

Students of Orwell will recall that in 
his fictional state, language was used 
by the authorities to obfuscate any 
undesirable aspects of government op- 
erations the ruling bureaucratic class 
did not care to have publicized—or, for 
that matter—to acknowledge. 

A recent CBS network commentary 
by Charles Osgood regarding Secre- 
tary Harris’ Orwellian approach to the 
problems of fraud, waste, and abuse in 
her Department would be laughable 
were it not so disturbing in terms of 
the arrogant attitude taken by Carter 
administration bureaucrats toward the 
public's right to know how its tax 
money is being spent—or as the case 
may be, misspent. 

I believe all Members of Congress 
should take note of what Charles 
Osgood rightly calls Secretary Harris’ 
“patrician” decision to alter the lan- 
guage to suit her particular ideological 
and political mold. I am inserting per- 
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tinent excerpts of the Osgood CBS 
radio commentary of March 11, 1980, 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


There is no more fraud, abuse and waste 
in the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. Secretary Patricia Harris has 
seen to that. At a recent meeting of her ex- 
ecutive staff, Mrs. Harris eliminated fraud, 
waste and abuse at HEW by the simple ex- 
pedient of ordering that the phrase, fraud, 
waste and abuse be eliminated and replaced 
throughout the department with the words 
program misuse and management inef- 
ficiency. 

A recent Inspector General's report found 
a lot of waste at HEW, not to mention fraud 
and abuse. So it’s rather interesting to note 
that from now on there won't be any fraud, 
abuse or waste at all. Only a little program 
misuse and management inefficiency. 

Now if you have to choose between fraud, 
abuse and waste and program misuse and 
management inefficiency, I suppose pro- 
gram misuse and management inefficiency 
are better, the words being far longer, fuz- 
zier, less pejorative and more pretentious 
and therefore far more pleasing to bureau- 
cratic ears. 

Sure enough, at least one senior executive 
in HEW, Herbert Doget [?] of the Social Se- 
curity Administration, got up from that 
meeting with Secretary Patricia Harris and 
followed right up on her order to replace 
the phrase, fraud, abuse and waste with the 
phrase program misuse and management in- 
efficiency. 

He shot off a menio to his own people 
saying he agreed, quote, “that the Secre- 
tary’s terminology reflects what we are 
measuring and working to eliminate. The 
change is effective immediately. Please see 
that it is effected in your areas of responsi- 
bility,” unquote. And so, at HEW, with a 
merciful mandate of a memorandum, no 
more fraud, abuse and waste. 

If fraud and abuse and waste are what 
trouble you, you will approve what they've 
done at the old HEW. They’ve wiped out 
abuse, fraud and waste and the like with the 
stroke of a pen, with a surgical strike. Now 
waste has been wasted, abuse got the noose 
and no longer is fraud still abroad on the 
loose. 

Mrs.. Harris has made her patrician deci- 
sion and has wiped out those things with 
amazing precision. Fraud, waste and abuse 
will no longer embarrass pertinent reports to 
Patricia R. Harris. Fraud, waste and abuse 
simply do not exist. They are gone, and 
good riddance, They'll never be missed. And 
the only things left to cause trouble or care 
are a little program misuse and manage- 
ment inefficiency here and there. 

Although citizen taxpayers have to ap- 
plaud this daring attack on abuse, waste and 
fraud, HEW now is officially free of fraud, 
of abuse and of waste, of all three. It's 
devoid now of fraud and of waste and abuse. 
We are much better off with some program 
misuse, 

The new words and phrases the bureau- 
crats live with, don’t fire us up so. They're 
things we can live with. Fraud is an ugly 
word, waste seems so crude, abuse is offen- 
sive and borders on rude. And such words in 
a grand departmental report are insuffi- 
ciently polysyllabic, too short. Program 
misuse and management inefficiency do not 
suffer from this very deadly deficiency. 
They are loyal like long lasting, lingering 
names intended to bore one but not to in- 
flame. 

You'll be happy to know, since the bill 
you must foot, that from now on abuse, 
waste and fraud are kaput. 
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HOUSING AND THE BUDGET 


HON. CHRISTOPHER J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


è Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 307, which provides for a balanced 
budget in fiscal year 1981. This resolu- 
tion provides a necessary first step in 
the fight against inflation, a fight we 
must win if we are to restore our hous- 
ing sector to a healthy condition. 

After months of controversy among 
economists and others, it is now quite 
clear that the long-predicted 1980 re- 
cession has finally arrived. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics announced 
the other day that the April unem- 
ployment rate nationwide reached 7 
percent, up from 6.2 percent a month 
ago and the largest monthly increase 
since January 1975. However, because 
the monetary authorities have for 
some time deemed it necessary to raise 
interest rates to record levels in the 
name of fighting inflation, the extra- 
sensitive housing and construction in- 
dustry is on the verge of a full-blown 
depression. Unemployment in the con- 
struction industry for April exceeded 
15 percent and is estimated to reach 23 
percent by December. 

Why are we suffering under these 
record-high interest rates? Because 
there is too much inflationary spend- 
ing going on in the economy. What is 
the source of this spending? There are 
many causes, both public and private, 
but one thing is clear: until the Gov- 
ernment gets spending under control 
and balances its budget, we cannot 
expect the general public to show simi- 
lar restraint, and inflation and interest 
rates will not drop significantly until 
the economy undergoes a much more 
serious recession than the one we are 
now experiencing. 

Our economy today is facing an 
overall inflation rate of 18 percent, the 
highest since World War II, and this is 
creating major distortions in the hous- 
ing and financial sectors. 

Single digit mortgages today are un- 
heard of, construction money is very 
expensive, and the extraordinary in- 
creases in housing prices are only 
offset somewhat by the inability of 
the aspiring middle-income home- 
owner to obtain financing at reason- 
able rates. The National Association of 
Homebuilders has predicted that hous- 
ing starts in 1980 will fall to 965,100 
units, 47 percent below the 1979 level 
and the lowest level since World War 
II. The hard times facing the housing 
industry in general are affecting real- 
tors as well. 

The average annual income of bro- 
kers and salespeople has fallen from 
$20,000 in September of 1979 to 
$13,000 in April of 1980. Although the 
recently passed Mortgage Subsidy 
Bond Tax Act, which I supported, will 
make cheaper mortgage money availa- 
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ble to the people who need it most to 
put a decent roof over their heads and 
cheaper construction money to devel- 
opers as an incentive to build lower- 
and middle-income rental housing, 
this act is only a temporary and par- 
tial solution and will not address the 
long-term problems facing the indus- 
try as a whole. It is essential that the 
Government act now to stem the infla- 
tionary tide that threatens to destroy 
the housing industry nationwide. 

Unfortunately, until very recently 
the only Federal agency playing an 
active role in the fight against infla- 
tion has been the Federal Reserve 
Board, and they have acted as one 
would expect them to—by raising in- 
terest rates through the roof. In the 
absence of any complementary policies 
on the part of the Congress and the 
executive branch, the Fed really has 
no choice but to continue this ex- 
tremely restrictive monetary policy, 
and this poses a significant threat to 
our economic health in the long run 
by drying up needed capital for pri- 
vate investment which is in turn 
needed if we are to significantly im- 
prove our productivity trends in our 
most important industries. 

In fiscal year 1981, the President 
and both Houses of Congress are con- 
sidering budget resolutions that are in 
balance for the first time in 12 years. 
This is extremely important because 
we must get the Federal Government 
out of the business of borrowing 
money if we are to have any additional 
downward impact on inflation and in- 
terest rates. It is quite clear that the 
Fed has no intention of lowering inter- 
est rates significantly unless and until 
we enforce tight spending require- 
ments and maintain balanced budgets. 

I do not pretend for a moment that 
balancing the budget is done easily. It 
is simple to espouse the overall goal of 
budget balancing, but it is extremely 
difficult to decide where to make the 
appropriate cuts. Even in the present 
situation, where the proposed fiscal 
year 1981 budget resolutions are in 
balance largely because of increased 
tax revenues, the pressure from liter- 
ally dozens of special interest groups 
to exempt their programs is enormous. 

Nor do I believe that balancing the 
budget should be undertaken at the 
expense of essential human service 
programs designed to protect the vital 
interests of the elderly, the poor, the 
jobless, our children. We need to elimi- 
nate the waste and fat from bloated 
bureaucracies which spend relatively 
large portions of their budgets on self- 
administration and relatively small 
portions on the actual delivery of their 
essential services. 

In order to insure that Congress is as 
strict on spending after this election 
year as it appears to be during this 
election year, I have introduced H.R. 
6706, a bill that would tie Federal 
budget outlays to potential GNP and 
cut spending by $142 billion during 
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the 1982-84 period, according to the 
Congressional Budget Office. 

If we are to begin restoring the 
housing industry to a state of high 
employment, where high-quality hous- 
ing can be built at reasonable cost and 
sold at reasonable prices, and if we are 
to bring the cost of financing housing 
construction and purchases down to 
an acceptable level, there is no ques- 
tion that many reforms must be un- 
dertaken. Many of these reforms will 
be politically difficult for many Mem- 
bers of Congress to accept, and I do 
not intend to discuss all of them here. 
But Congress is presently considering 
at least some important pieces of legis- 
lation that will assist not only the 
housing industry, but other industries 
as well. 

In the area of regulation, I have co- 
sponsored H.R. 5858, so-called sunset 
legislation, which would require peri- 
odic congressional review of regula- 
tions, agencies, and programs in order 
to determine if their continued exist- 
ence is desirable. If Congress deter- 
mines they are not, these agencies, 
regulations, and programs would even- 
tually be terminated. I have also sup- 
ported the concept of legislative veto, 
where Congress would have the power 
to override those regulations which 
are determined to run contrary to the 
public interest. While strong, inde- 
pendent regulatory agencies are un- 
questionably in the Nation’s interest 
and should be kept strong, they 
should also be subject to greater input 
from those who are directly affected 
by their regulations. 

We also need to expand incentives 
for saving that at the same time will 
not divert funds from S. & L.’s and 
other institutions that have historical- 
ly provided the bulk of new home fi- 
nancing. The phaseout of regulation Q 
must be accompanied by other meas- 
ures, such as tax incentives for savers 
and mortgage investors, that will keep 
funds available for buyers and builders 
alike. 

To sum up, Congress needs to look 
at a wide range of measures involving 
tax, regulatory, and financial reform if 
we are to adequately address the acute 
problems of housing shortages and 
high costs. But one thing Congress can 
clearly achieve now is a strong meas- 
ure of fiscal restraint that will allevi- 
ate some of the upward pressure on in- 
terest rates. If we cannot achieve this, 
we will have a difficult time impress- 
ing upon the Nation in general that 
spending restraint is necessary. If that 
turns out to be the case, prices and in- 
terest rates will stay high, the housing 
sector will remain depressed, and the 
middle class will have to continue de- 
ferring its goal of homeownership. 

There are no easy solutions to this 
crisis facing our Nation, but if we are 
to ever begin devising solutions, we 
must first instill discipline in our 
budget and spending processes. The 
longer we wait, the worse the problem 
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will become, so we must act decisively 
and act now. o 


TRIBUTE TO ARTHUR LEVITT 
HON. S. WILLIAM GREEN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of New York yesterday lost one of its 
most dedicated and effective public 
servants when Arthur Levitt died of a 
heart attack. Mr. Levitt has had a 
unique career in New York politics 
and was one of the greatest vote-get- 
ters in the State’s history. I was proud 
that for the last year Arthur Levitt 
served as chairman of my Academy Se- 
lection Committee, which assists me in 
making my nominations to the U.S. 
service academies. 

Mr. Levitt began his public service 
career as president of the New York 
City Board of Education and in 1954 
was elected State comptroller, a posi- 
tion he retained for a record 24 years. 
In 1966 he won reelection to that 
office by a plurality of 1.6 million 
votes—a victory margin which has 
never been matched. He became a 
trustee of the Lincoln Savings Bank in 
1959 and, following his voluntary re- 
tirement from the comptroller’s posi- 
tion in 1978, he became a senior invest- 
ment counselor for that bank. He also 
then began to serve as a counsel to the 
firm of Phillips, Nizer, Benjamin, 
Krim & Ballon, a role he maintained 
until his death yesterday. 

Seldom do the people of any State 
have the privilege to be served by a 
public official with the stature Arthur 
Levitt possessed. I feel honored to 
have been associated with him, and I 
join all New Yorkers in praising his 
service.@ 


SOCIAL SECURITY—IS IT 
REALLY OUR MONEY? 


HON. DANIEL B. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, not long ago I introduced H.R. 
3606, the Right To Survive at 65 Act. 
This bill will stop punishing those who 
receive social security and also work. 

People work all their lives and are 
forced to pay into the social security 
system; but that same system penal- 
izes them if they want to continue to 
work and receive their full benefits. 
For every $2 earned over the limit, 
they lose $1 in social security. 

The money that people contribute to 
the social security system is theirs; but 
the system refuses them access to it 
except under certain conditions. Can 
you imagine what would happen to a 
private pension fund if it tried that? It 
would be closed down for fraud. 
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My bill permits anyone who wishes 
or needs to work to do so and still re- 
ceive their full social security benefits. 

The Mount Carmel (Il.) Daily Re- 
publican Register, edited by Phil 
Gower, has recently editorialized on 
the subject of earning money while re- 
ceiving social security, and I commend 
the November 19, 1979, editorial to my 
colleagues: 

Soca Securiry News 


Let's assume you're on Social Security, 
just like 35 million other people in the 
nation. 

You may be retired, a widow, even a col- 
lege student. In one way or another, you're 
dependent on that monthly check. 

But the check looks pretty small these 
days, doesn’t it? 

In August of this year, for example, the 
average amount going to the nation’s 18.7 
million retired workers on Social Security 
was $314.92. That’s slim pickings in an econ- 
omy where the inflation rate is zipping 
along at 13 percent a year. 

There’s a way to help you survive a little 
better. You can work. For pay. 

Some folks on Social Security can't, of 
course. Some are too fragile, or ill. 

But the vast majority are able to earn 
some extra money. Some already do. More 
will have to. 

Congress in 1977 understood these facts. 

It changed the Social Security law so that 
those dependent on the monthly checks 
cofild earn more, without penalty. 

The amounts you can earn—in part-time 
work, for example—don’t seem large. But 
they can help a lot. 

So there’s some good news. It is this: 

—Starting Jan. 1, persons aged 65 through 
71 who are on Social Security will be able to 
earn $5,000 in calendar year 1980 without 
penalty. That’s up $500 from $4,500 they 
can earn without penalty this year. 

—Starting Jan. 1, persons aged 62 through 
64 who are on Social Security will be able to 
earn $3,720 in calendar year 1982 without 
penalty. That’s up $240 from the $3,480 
they can earn without penalty this year. 
And that also applies to dependents of dis- 
abled persons (not disabled), widows on 
Social Security, children who survive Social 
Security beneficiaries and are going to col- 
lege through Social Security payments. 

These new limits are still subject to 
income and payroll taxes, though the 
income taxes are likely to be negligible if 
that’s the total amount of earned income. 

People who are 72 or older are exempt 
from these limits and are permitted to earn 
any amount they can, without penalty. 

Those under 72 who earn above the 
annual limit lose $1 from their Social Secu- 
rity checks for every $2 earned. Thus, if 
you're in the 65-72 category and earn $6,000 
or $7,000 next year you'll still get most of 
your Social Security check (not subject to 
taxes) each month. If you earn $6,500, for 
example, you'll lose only $750 of that from 
your year’s Social Security checks—that is, 
zo lose half of the $1,500 above the $5,000 

t. 

Altogether, there are 23 million persons 
aged 65 or more receiving Social Security 
checks. Nearly 17 million are retired work- 
ers; the rest are survivors and dependents. 

In the 62-to-65 group are two million re- 
tired workers and almost a million survivors 
and dependents. 

Congress established regular, $500-a-year 
upward steps in earnings limits for the 65- 
and-older group, and decreed that the earn- 
ings limit for the 62-through-64 group 
would be decided by the average increase in 
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wages for each year—that’s about 6.9 per- 
cent this year.e 


IDAHO LEGISLATURE CALLS FOR 
CASH IN LIEU OF COMMOD- 
ITIES AMENDMENT FOR THE 
NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PRO- 
GRAM 


HON. STEVEN D. SYMMS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call my colleagues’ attention to 
an important joint memorial recently 
passed by the Idaho State Legislature, 
urging Congress to amend the Nation- 
al School Lunch Act and allow all 
States to operate school lunch pro- 
grams on a cash basis. 

The Boise School District was one of 
eight school districts that participated 
in the USDA's cash in lieu of commod- 
ities program. The result was a savings 
in 1 year of $87,000. In a year in which 
we are seeking ways to balance our 
Federal budget and rekindle produc- 
tivity at the local level, we must ad- 
dress program modifications such as 
these, which, if applied on a national 
basis, would save the American tax- 
payer $163 million. The Boise School 
District, when left to manage its own 
affairs, was able to provide a better 
quality lunch at a lower cost. 

Any measure that will make our pro- 
grams more cost effective is worthy of 
support. I commend this joint memori- 
al to the attention of my colleagues 
when this issue comes before the 
House. The joint memorial reads as 
follows: 

STATE or IDAHO HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL 

NUMBER 27 


A joint memorial to the honorable Senate 


and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled, and 
to the honorable congressional delegation 
representing the State of Idaho in the 
Congress of the United States 


We, your Memorialists, the Senate and 
the House of Representatives of the State 
of Idaho assembled in the Second Regular 
Session of the Forty-fifth Idaho Legislature, 
do hereby respectfully represent that: 

Whereas legislation is now pending before 
the United States Congress to amend the 
National School Lunch Act and allow all 
states to operate school lunch on a cash 
basis; and 

Whereas the Boise School District operat- 
ed a pilot project which demonstrated an 
$87,000 savings for one year of operation as 
a cash basis school lunch program, resulting 
in 4.6 cents per lunch savings; and 

Whereas under the pilot project, the 
Boise School District found that they had 
better planning capability, lower labor costs, 
decreased plate waste, and greater student 
satisfaction with the school lunch program; 
and 

Whereas the present commodity portion 
of the school lunch program results in sig- 
nificant costs to the taxpayer as a result of 
waste in duplication in the purchase, stor- 
age, and transportation of commodities, 
which costs would be greatly reduced if the 
free enterprise system resumed food distri- 
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bution in response to a cash school lunch 
program; and 

Whereas the Boise District pilot project 
was one of eight conducted nationally and 
all demonstrated a cost savings under the 
cash program; and 

Whereas estimated savings, nationwide, 
would exceed $160,000,000 with adoption of 
the cash alternative to the present commod- 
ity portion of the school lunch program: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the members of the Second 
Regular Session of the Forty-fifth Idaho Leg- 
islature, the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring therein, That we urge 
the Congress of the United States to act fa- 
vorably upon adoption of amendments to 
the National School Lunch Act which would 
enact the cash alternative to commodity dis- 
tributior; be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the 
Senate be, and she is hereby authorized and 
directed to forward copies of this Memorial 
to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
Congress, and the honorable congressional 
delegation representing the State of Idaho 
in the Congress of the United States. 


ENGINEERED CRASH FLATTENS 
HOUSING AND TIMBER INDUS- 
TRIES 


HON. LES AuCOIN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


Mr. AvCOIN. Mr. Speaker, last 
week when I was home in Oregon, I 
spoke to a young man who considers 
Ip lf lucky to have at least part of a 
ob. 

This young man lives in Willamina, 
a small town in the Oregon Coast 
Range, one of the most productive 
timber-growing regions in the world. 
He works at the sawmill. Because op- 
erations are curtailed, he works only 
every. other week, earning $375. On 
the weeks he is not working, he col- 
lects $125 in unemployment benefits. 
This is the income with which he is 
struggling to support himself, his wife, 
and a 2-year-old son. I asked him how 
he manages to support a family on 
that. He explained he had been draw- 
ing from his savings account. He said 
hotdogs_and rice have become the 
mainstays of the menu in his house- 
hold. I asked how the savings were 
holding out. 

“They’re pretty well drawn down,” 
he told me. Last week I had to let my 
life insurance lapse.” When I inquired 
how long it had been since he and his 
wife had been out to dinner, he replied 
that it had been in April, on their wed- 
ding anniversary. Her parents had 
cg They had gone to McDon- 

8. 

Mr. Speaker, the grim truth is this 
young man is fortunate, because 
unlike thousands of jobless mill- 
workers and other workers whose live- 
lihoods are linked to housing and 
timber, he is still getting a paycheck. 

In Oregon and the Northwest, there 
is no more critical issue today than the 
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engineered crash in the housing and 
timber industries. This crash is not 
only painful; it is unnecessary. And in 
the long run, it will cause more infla- 
tion than it is supposed to cure. 

“Crash” is not too strong a word to 
use in describing what has happened. 
Look at the statistics: 

Housing starts are down dismally because 
of shortage-generated price inflation and 
double-digit mortgage interest rates. During 
the first months of 1980, as the prime rate 
rose to above 20 percent, housing starts 
were down 27 percent from last year at the 
same time. Estimates are that housing 
starts in 1980 will barely exceed 1 million. 
This at a time when we need at least 2 mil- 
lion starts annually to meet growing hous- 
ing demands. But who can be surprised at 
this when history shows that for every 1 
percent increase in mortgage interest rates, 
720,000 potential homebuyers are priced out 
of the market. 

When the housing market plummets, so 
does the timber industry. In Oregon, 108 
lumber mills either closed or are operating 
with curtailed production schedules, putting 
8,964 workers out of jobs; 56 plywood plants 
in Oregon are closed or curtailed, putting 
another 7,525 workers on the bread line. 

Nationwide, more than 20,000 plywood 
workers are jobless and on the West Coast 
44,000 lumbermen are out of work. And the 
figures are still rising, as the bottom abso- 
lutely drops out of the U.S. housing market. 

THe economic situation is compounded in 
the Northwest because we are our own 
major customer for our own region's 
lumber, because transportation costs are so 
great our lumber isn’t competitive east of 
the Rocky Mountains. So we get a double 
shot—inflationary high interest rates, and 
recession caused by sharply escalating un- 
employment. 


Mr. Speaker, what we are witnessing 
is another episode in the relentless 
boom/bust cycle, which is ever deepen- 
ing. Each cycle, as it grows steeper, su- 
perinflates housing prices while on the 
upswing and knocks out more timber 
operations, more homebuilders, and 
more carpenters on the downswing. 

The sad reality is that tight money 
policies, in the name of curbing infla- 
tion, actually perpetuate and acceler- 
ate it, certainly as far as housing goes, 
The demand for housing does not di- 
minish, but the ability to supply it 
does—with fewer builders and fewer 
carpenters—and that forces up prices. 

You cannot build 2 million houses 
one year, and 1 million the next, and 
expect the homebuilding industry to 
remain stable. You cannot expect the 
housing industry to gear up to meet 
peak demand when it knows just 
around the corner it will be plunged 
into the abyss. You cannot expect car- 
penters to hang around and wait for 
the good times to return. They have 
families to feed, and they cannot do it 
on an economic roller coaster. 

I call this latest round of premedi- 
tated high interest rates an engineered 
crash because there can be no doubt 
what happens when this old medicine 
is tried. The housing and timber indus- 
tries suffer. And their suffering has 
reached the point of where their very 
futures are imperiled, and with them 
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the dream each American has of 
owning his own piece of paradise, a 
home. We must bring down interest 
rates now, and the first step is to bal- 
ance the Federal budget. Tight money 
policies imposed by the independent 
Federal Reserve Board are a response 
to deficit spending by the Congress. It 
is sort of like gorging yourself one day 
and fasting the next. 

I submit that the gorging must stop, 
and that Federal spending must be 
brought into balance with Federal rev- 
enues. The only way to force down in- 
terest rates is to get the Federal Gov- 
ernment out of the borrowing busi- 
ness, because when it borrows money, 
you cannot, at least at interest rates 
you can afford. The Federal Govern- 
ment can afford it because it prints 
more money, which you wind up 
paying for through inflation. 

Because the working people of our 
country have already paid their share 
through high-interest rates and inflat- 
ed tax rates, I believe we must balance 
the Federal budget without resorting 
to new taxes. And, we can balance the 
budget and still have programs sensi- 
tive to the needs of the poor and dis- 
advantaged. That is why, for example, 
I voted last week for the Obey amend- 
ment that preserves funding for im- 
portant social programs by making 
deeper cuts in areas that are wasteful. 

But balancing the Federal budget 
will not stop inflation alone, nor is it 
all that should be done. I support im- 
plementing the Brooke-Cranston pro- 
gram that will stimulate new housing 
and put people back to work. The 
Brooke-Cranston emergency home 
purchase assistance program will ease 
the current downturn in housing by 
stimulating commitments for up to 
200,000 additional units of housing, 
with interest rates middle-income 
Americans can afford. 

This is a tested program that worked 
before during a serious housing crisis 
in 1974-75. It requires a minimum of 
Federal redtape. It will work immedi- 
ately. The money is already there, 
through repayments on mortgages 
issued earlier. If we can stimulate com- 
mitments for 200,000 housing units— 
including a fair share in the Pacific 
Northwest—it will mean 350,000 jobs. 
This will go a long way toward revers- 
ing the recession we find ourselves in. 

In addition to Brocke-Cranston, 
there are other steps we can take, 
such as the Comprehensive Housing 
Development Act, which I have co- 
sponsored in the House. This measure 
would boost construction of single- 
family houses by modifying the sec- 
tion 235 low-mortgage-interest pro- 
gram. It also would establish a new 
program to lower interest rates on 
rental housing projects, at a time 
when virtually no multifamily rentals 
are being built anywhere. Together, 
these two steps would stimulate 
220,000 units of single and multifamily 
housing, and create another 385,000 
jobs. This is another sound step 
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toward returning stability to the hous- 
ing and timber industry. 

And we should not stop there. We 
are facing major energy shortages in 
this country, and one immediate, non- 
controversial step we can take is to 
conserve electricity. I am the chief 
sponsor of legislation that would accel- 
erate energy conservation in communi- 
ties throughout the Nation. The pro- 
gram is called the energy development 
block grant program, and it is pat- 
terned after the successful community 
development block grant program. 
Under my program, money would be 
earmarked for energy conservation 
plans devised at the local level on a 
community-by-community basis. Fed- 
eral guidelines would be held to a 
minimum. Results are all that would 
count. y 

My program recognizes that the 
major obstacle to conservation is not 
the absence of regulations, but the 
availability of financing and a plan to 
follow. My measure will provide both 
the means and the direction to accom- 
plish an important goal. As a spinoff, 
it would encourage grassroots innova- 
tion. Investing in energy conservation 
on a communitywide basis is our 
surest short-term investment in 
energy resources. Studies indicate we 
can salvage as much as 40 percent of 
the energy we are now using—and 
wasting. Not a small dividend is that 
we are talking about labor-intensive 
activity, and that, too, means jobs. 

Let me conclude by saying that the 
energy development block grant pro- 
gram symbolizes how I think we can 
best fight inflation and keep people 
working. This program begins to cure 
one of the basic causes of inflation by 
reducing energy waste, and thus our 
dependence of precarious foreign 
sources of oil. At the same time, it cre- 
ates jobs to keep the economy going. 
We have not reached the point in our 
Nation’s history when we have to sur- 
rehder to shortages and to bleak eco- 
nomic néws. Our tradition has been, 
and will continue to be, to produce our 
way out of our fix. 

Another example of how we can 
work ourselves into better shape is 
sound management of our Federal 
forest lands: 

We should keep funding for the US. 
Forest Service at adequate levels to ensure 
timber is ready to be sold when housing 
Damet explode once more, as they surely 


We should settle the wilderness issue in 
Oregon once and for all. 

And, we should invest in reforestation. 
The Forest Service maintains almost 1 mil- 
lion acres that have not been reforested. 
Every day that passes means one less day of 
growth of trees, and that costs all of us 
money—and will cost people in the North- 
west jobs. 

Mr. Speaker, these are investments 
that will block inflation down the road 
and provide greater stability in the 
timber and housing industries. 

In the United States, we can beat in- 
flation—and we can do it without re- 
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sorting to threadbare conspiracies that 
plunge us into recession. We can have 
an economy that allows people to earn 
a decent living without seeing their 
earnings sapped away through infla- 
tion and rising taxes. We can have mil- 
lions of Americans realize their dream 
of owning a home, without being sub- 
jected to punitively high interest 
rates. We can build America without 
tearing her down first. We can rally 
the American people to sacrifice if 
they are convinced our leadership is 
sound and the sacrifice is fair. 


PHILANTHROPY IN THE HEALTH 
CARE FIELD 


HON. TONY P. HALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently my colleague from Kentucky, 
the Honorable Tim LEE CARTER, re- 
ceived an award from the Association 
for Hospital Development during the 
annual meeting in Washington. 

At that time, Dr. CARTER expressed 
his support of philanthropy and, spe- 
cifically, its role in. the health care 
field. I believe that Dr. Carrer’s re- 
marks are worth noting. Therefore, I 
would like to insert them into the 
Record at this time so that all our col- 
leagues will have the benefit of his 
views: 


REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE TIM LEE CARTER 
BEFORE THE ASSOCIATION FOR HOSPITAL DE- 
VELOPMENT 


I want you all to know that I share your 
concerns about philanthropy. It is my belief 
that private philanthropy is one of the 
great strengths of our nation. The thirty- 
eight billion dollars which Americans volun- 
tarily gave last year is a symbol to me of the 
kind of creative public spirit on the part of 
our citizens which is vital to our life as a 
nation. 

I assure you that I will do all that is 
within my power to support and enhance 
private philanthropy, especially in the 
health care field. 

I know that you share my concern that 
certain steps taken in recent years by the 
Federal Government threaten the very ex- 
isterice of health care philanthropy. In our 
zest for reform of the health care system, 
we have often paid too little attention to its 
strengths, because the debate has focused 
almost completely on the curing of weak- 
nesses. However, if in the course of attempt- 
ing to cure these perceived deficiencies in 
the health care system we destroy its 
strengths, we will have done the American 
people a serious disservice. 

It is this concern that led me to introduce 
the Voluntary Hospital Philanthropic Sup- 
port Act. This bill establishes clearly a firm 
policy that the ability of hospitals to attract 
voluntary donations and all of the ancillary 
benefits associated with donations, must be 
preserved. The bill also makes substantive 
amendments to Federal reimbursement poli- 
cies which will, in my view, correct existing 
deficiencies in the law which threaten pri- 
vate philanthropy for hospitals. 

I am pleased to report to you that with 
the valuable assistance of my good friend, 
John Grupenhoff, who ably represents your 
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group in Washington, we were successful in 
obtaining the approval of the Subcommittee 
on Health and the Environment for these 
amendments. They have been added as 
amendments to H.R. 4000, a bill containing 
a variety of medicare/medicaid amend- 
ments, which is presently pending before 
the full Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Nevertheless, our work has 
just begun if we are serious about protecting 
private philanthropy. 

The bill, as amended, must still obtain the 
approval of the full Commerce Committee— 
approval which is by no means assured. 
Moreover, since H.R. 4000 is under the joint 
jurisdiction of the Commerce Committee 
and of the Ways and Means Committee, the 
amendments approved by the Commerce 
Committee, philanthropy included, must be 
approved by the full House béfore a final 


vote on the legislation is taken. For this 


reason, it is vitally important that every 
Member of the House, particularly those 
who serve on the Commerce Committee and 
the Ways and Means Committee, are in- 
formed as to why present policies inhibit 
philanthropic support of our Nation's non- 
profit hospitals. I hope that while you are 
here in Washington, each of you will take 
the time to inform your Representatives 
about this important matter. 

I know that you will agree that it is im- 
perative that we protect philanthropic sup- 
port of our voluntary hospitals. I believe 
that passage of the philanthropic amend- 
ment contained in H.R. 4000 will send a 
signal to the hospitals and the citizens of 
this country that Congress is concerned 
about artificial obstacles which decrease the 
benefits of private philanthropy. I hope 


- that you will help me to see that this legis- 


lation is passed as soon as possible. 
Thank you very much. 


MARY HILLARD RECEIVES RED 
CROSS CERTIFICATE OF MERIT 


HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call attention to a-note- 
worthy act of mercy undertaken by 
one of my constituents, Ms. Mary Hil- 
lard of Independence, Mo. Ms. Hillard 
has been named to receive the Red 
Cross Certificate of Merit for sustain- 
ing a life by using skills and knowledge 
that she learned in a volunteer train- 
ing program offered by the Red Cross. 

On October 13, 1979, Ms. Hillard, 
trained in Red Cross cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation (CPR), came upon the 
scene of a traffic accident. Stopping to 
assist the injured, Ms. Hillard deter- 
mined that one of the victims had nei- 
ther pulse nor respiration. She super- 
vised and assisted a bystander in pro- 
viding CPR, and they continued to 
give CPR to the victim until the arriv- 
al of the ambulance personnel. With- 
out a doubt, the use of CPR by Ms. 
Hillard sustained the vietim's life until 
medical help could be obtained. 

This meritorious action exemplifies 
the highest ideals of the concern of 
one human being for another, and it is 
a model from which we can all learn. 
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SAGA OF COWBOYS AND POLISH 
ACCENTS 


HON. ABRAHAM KAZEN, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the joys of my House service has been 
repeated several times when I have 
been invited to events in Panna Maria, 
Tex., the oldest Polish settlement in 
our Nation. In tribute to the heritage 
of the people now living there, I want 
to share a news report from the Chica- 
go Tribune of May 6, in which Report- 
er Charles Leroux chronicled how 
brave people, led by heroic priests, 
founded this small village in my dis- 
trict. I suggest that the inspiration 
which this article provided to me 
should well be shared by my fellow 
Members of this House: 

Panna Maria, Tex.—There is just one in- 
tersection in this tiny town on either side of 
a farm road deep in the heart of Texas, 50 
miles southeast of San Antonio. 

There’s one church and one school. Felix 
Snoga’s store is a grocery, gas station, and 
post office all in one, and also provides a 
shaded front porch where town dogs stretch 
out for a nap. If you stopped at Snoga’s for 
a cold pop or went to the church rectory to 
see if there was anyone there to unlock the 
town museum, you'd probably be talking to 
someone who spoke English as though it 
was his second language. 

The cross street is Pulaski Street. The 
church is Catholic. The accent you hear 
from many of these lifelong Texans is 
Polish. The reason goes back 126 years. 

Early in December, 1854, 100 Polish fami- 
lies from Upper Silesia set foot in Galves- 
ton. They came at the bidding of one of 
their own, Father Leopold Moczygemba, a 
missionary priest from Silesia, who was min- 
istering to the Germans living in central 
Texas. 

Father Leopold knew that the Poles of Si- 
lesia chaffed under the rule of Prussia and 
had suffered some religious persecution. 
Their biggest problem, however, was eco- 
nomic. Since the feudal system had been 
abandoned in 1830, a peasant’s acre no 
longer was inherited intact by one child but 
was divided among the children. High birth 
rates shattered farms. 

Father Leopold looked over the vastness 
of Texas and saw the fields of a promised 
land. He bought a parcel on a plateau over- 
looking the junction of the San Antonio and 
Cibolo rivers—paid way too much for it, 
five times what good land nearby sold for— 
and wrote home to his four brothers and 
their neighbors the Polish equivalent of 
“Y'all come.” 

Eight hundred men, women, and children 
came. They spent nine weeks packed togeth- 
er on a ship. A few died on the journey. A 
few more gave in to yellow fever in Galves- 
ton. The rest rented Mexican carts, loaded 
up their feather beds, their farm imple- 
ments, and the cross from the parish church 
back in the old country, and walked for two 
weeks south along the coast to Indianola. 

There they turned inland on the oxcart 
road to San Antonio. More died along the 
way and were buried beside the trail. There 
were births, too, and mothers wrapped their 
infants in blankets against the cold and re- 
sumed walking. When they passed through 
the towns of Victoria and Yorktown, some 
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of the party dropped out and let the proces- 
sion go on without them. 

Almost all the men wore broad-brimmed, 
low-crowned, black felt hats and blue jack- 
ets of heavy wool. The women wore skirts 
that came to two or three inches above the 
ankle, short for that time and place. Many 
of both sexes wore wooden shoes. The 
Americans they encountered stared with 
amusement and awe. 

On Christmas Eve they arrived at the pla- 
teau overlooking the rivers and named the 
place Maria, for the mother of the 
Christ Child. 

Father Leopold said a midnight mass 
under the largest live oak in a small grove, a 
mass of thanksgiving and a petition to God 
for the strength to carve a life out of this 
inhospitable place. Some of the Poles slept 
under the oaks the first several nights. 
Others dug holes, covered them with the 
tall grass that grew everywhere, and hud- 
dled in the earth with their families. Expo- 
sure took its toll; malaria swept the colony. 
There were scorpions and rattlesnakes in 
such numbers as to constitute a Biblical 
plague. There was talk of hanging Father 
Leopold. 

Then, little by little, the Dziuks and 
Mankas, the Moczygembas and Urbanczyks, 
the Rzeppas and Szudas, the Kiolobassas 
and other families began to build. They first 
made huts of pickets and mud with grass 
roofs. John Gawlik built the first stone 
house in 1859. The Kasprzyk and Rzeppa 
families put up sturdy stone houses soon 
after. 

Together, the community built a church 
with stone walls two feet thick. The floor 
was sand; there were no pews, no choir loft; 
homespun covered the windows. Once, when 
a baptism was scheduled, two rattlesnakes 
were found curled around the baptismal 
font. 

The worst varmints that plagued the colo- 
nists weren't the snakes or the crocodiles or 
the spiders. The worst were the Americans. 

“Whether traveling or at home,” Father 
Adolph Bakanowski, a pastor of Panna 
Maria's Immaculate Conception church in 
the late 1860s, wrote, “We had no peace. 
These cowboys entered the church during 
the services with their hats on and smoking 
cigarets. They would come out around the 
altar during the mass and curiously exam- 
ine the contents of the chalice. On the road 
they would shoot at the Polander’s feet, in 
many instances wounding him. As a protec- 
tion against such and against the snakes 
that crawled everywhere, I provided myself 
with a revolver. A rosary in my pocket and 
the revolver hanging in a scabbard on my 
saddle, I went along so that everyone who 
did not believe the word of God would be- 
lieve my revolver—-the god of the 
Americans.” 

An early settler recalled in his memoirs, 
“When our wretchedness forced us to leave 
our families and seek money and food, we 
were shown, by some, the practical end of a 
gun and were told to dance for our pay, 
which, eventually, we did not get. That was 
the hardest blow of all. After weeks, even 
months of hard labor, we were forced to 
return home penniless where children cried 
for bread.” 

A few Americans treated the colony with 
kindness. Some resident of nearby Helena, 
the first county seat, offered jobs (at 50 
cents a day). John Twohig, from whom the 
land of Panna Maria had been purchased, 
sent loads of corn. Thomas Ruckman, an 
early Karnes County pioneer, sent meat and 
corn. William Butler, another pioneer, drove 
12 steers into Panna Maria as a gift to the 
hard-pressed community. 
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(On Christmas Eve, 1884, Butler’s son died 
in a barroom brawl in Helena. Butler swore 
to kill the town that killed his boy. He used 
his influence to route the Aransas Pass rail- 
road away from Helena, which withered and 
became a ghost town.) 

The settlement was visited by drought in 
1856 and flood in 1869. For three years 
during the Civil War, there was no priest, 
and the dying faced eternity without the 
sacraments. But Panna Maria kept building. 

They wanted a school. A partitioned-off 
room in a barn had served as a classroom in 
the early years of the settlement; but the 
settlers wanted a real school, and in 1867 
construction was begun. After two years of 
hard work and repeated collections and 
bickering over costs, the school was dedi- 
cated. 

Father Bakanowski wrote to the head- 
quarters of his order in Paris about the in- 
debtedness caused by the building project 
and the devastation caused by the floods, 
but a subsequent letter had a far different 
tone: 

“Beautiful is the scenery around (the 
school). From one side, one can see the vil- 
lagers and, beyond them, the woods; from 
the south side, one sees fields and meadows 
and a wide expanse of thousands of acres. 
First appear the well-kept fields of cotton (a 
colony of freed slaves had been established 
near Panna Maria after the war, and those 
people taught the Poles now to cultivate 
cotton) and corn, farther begins a decline 
culminating in the San Antonio River on 
the banks of which grow large pecan trees; 
the foliage is thick and the stream clear as 
crystal. There one comes across congregat- 
ing rabbits, wild cats, and panthers.” 


The panthers are gone, but the barn that 
once housed a classroom is now Snoga’s 
store; the Gawlik house is now a barn; the 
pecan trees still grow, and the live oak be- 
neath which that first mass was said 
spreads grandly next to the new (1877) Im- 
maculate Conception church. 


And the Poles are still there. In the ceme- 
tery north of town, their names on head- 
stones stare unflinching into the sun of the 
boundless sky of the Lone Star State. In 
front of the handful of houses in town and 
the farmhouses in the surrounding fields 
stand mailboxes with the same names as 
those in the cemetery, the same as those 
who came 126 years ago. There are about 
100 families here now, same as in the begin- 
ning. 


This is certainly not the largest Polish set- 
tlement in America, but it is the oldest, and 
on a hot, lazy day with no traffic on Texas 
Farm Road 81 and only the sound of birds 
and the flutter of butterflies in the air, it’s 
like living surrounded by a sigh of relief 
after the struggles, the feats of endurance 
that took place here. 


In Snoga’s store there’s a pamphlet you 
can buy that tells the history of the settle- 
ment. The Rev. Edward J. Dworaczk, who 
wrote the pamphlet, dedicated it. to: 


The first settlers of this historic hamlet 

Who left their native land of suffering and 
oppression 

To seek life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness 

In the land of promise, 

And because they faced this new life with 
courage, 

Patience, and fervent trust in God, they 
made 

Life for their descendants 

Worth living.e 


May 7, 1980 


PUERTO RICAN ATHLETES IN 
MOSCOW OLYMPICS 


HON. BALTASAR CORRADA 


OF PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. CORRADA. Mr. Speaker, my 
office has been receiving inquiries re- 
garding the participation of Puerto 
Rican athletes in the Moscow Olym- 
pics and I just would like to bring my 
colleagues up to date on this matter. 

The Puerto Rico Olympic Commit- 
tee has been recognized since 1948 as a 
separate entity by the International 
Olympic Committee and is therefore 
not bound by the decision taken by 
the U.S. Olympic Committee; however, 
Mr. Speaker, I believe that as Ameri- 
can citizens Puerto Rican athletes 
should support President Carter in 
boycotting the Moscow Olympics in re- 
pudiation of the Soviet invasion of Af- 
ghanistan. Both houses of the Com- 
monwealth legislature and the Gover- 
nor of Puerto Rico, the Honorable 
Carlos Romero Barceló, have also ex- 
pressed themselves along the same 
lines and as a matter of fact the legis- 
lature has voted to discontinue fund- 
ing for those sports federations which 
send athletes to Moscow. Unfortunate- 
ly; the Puerto Rico Olympic Commit- 
tee has approved a motion that allows 
each sports federation on the island to 
decide whether or not to send athletes 
to the Moscow Olympics; however, 
signs are encouraging and the first 
federation to take a vote on whether 
or not to go to Moscow, the swimming 
federation, has overwhelmingly voted 
not to go. 

I want to assure my colleagues that 
both the Governor and I will continue 
to dialog with the various federations 
in Puerto Rico urging them to boycott 
the Moscow Olympics. 


In fact, three sports federations in 
Puerto Rico have already decided not 
to go—the swimming, judo, and yacht- 
ing federations. Other federations 
have not yet voted on the question 
and the track and field federation, by 
a vote of 5 to 4 voted to go but efforts 
are being made to have that decision 
reconsidered. 


Mr. Speaker, I insert a copy of a res- 
olution adopted by the Legislative As- 
sembly of Puerto Rico prohibiting the 
use of public funds of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico to sponsor send- 
ing Puerto Rican athletes to the 
Moscow Olympics: 


Puerto Rico HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 3708 


To amend the Title and to add a Paragraph 
to Article 6 of the Concurrent Resolution 
No. 37 of June 28, 1978, to dispose that 
the funds assigned to the Public Recrea- 
tior and Parks Administration for its use, 
among others, by the Puerto Rico Olym- 
pic Committee, cannot be used to send the 
Offical Delegation of Puerto Rico to the 
1980 Moscow Games. 
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It is hereby resolved by the Puerto Rico 
Legislative Assembly: 

Section 1. The Title is amended and a 
Paragraph added to Article 6 of the Concur- 
rent Resolution No. 37 of June 28, 1978 so 
that it reads as follows: 

“To assign to the Public Recreation and 
Parks Administration for the use of the 
Puerto Rico Olympic Committee of the Or- 
ganizing Committee for the VII Pan Ameri- 
can Games of 1979 and the Organizing Com- 
mittee of the XIV Centro-American and Car- 
ibbean Games of 1982, of the net product 
of one of the extraordinary drawings of the 
Puerto Rico Lottery that are undertaken 
during each of the Fiscal Years 1980-81, 
1981-82, 1982-83 and 1983-84 and authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to advance 
the annual amount that may be needed to 
complete the sum of $9.75 million to send 
the Official Delegation from Puerto Rico to 
the Centro-American and Caribbean Games 
to be held in Medellin, Colombia in July 
1978; the organization of the Pan American 
Games to be held in Puerto Rico in the year 
1979; for the Organization of the XIV 
Centro American and Caribbean Games to 
be held in Puerto Rico in the year of 1982 
and for the use of the Puerto Rico Olympic 
Committee in the development and foment- 
ing of sports through its affiliated Feder- 
ations.” 

“Article 6.—The Puerto Rico Olympic 
Committee in the assignation and use of the 
funds appropriated by this Resolution for 
the development and fomenting of sports 
through its affiliated Federations shall 
oversee that the following norms and pro- 
ceedings be followed: 


Providing that the funds assigned in this 
Resolution cannot be used either directly or 
indirectly by the Puerto Rico Olympic Com- 
mittee nor by its affiliated Federations nor 
by any entity or any person to participate or 
sponsor in any way the 1980 Olympic 
Games to be celebrated in that year in the 
City of Moscow of the USSR.” 

The Puerto Rico Olympic Committee as 
well as all the affiliated Federations, enti- 
ties or individuals that decide to participate in 
the 1980 Olympic Games, shall be barred 
from receiving public funds for any of their 
activities beginning with the approval date 
of this law through July 1, 1981 and shall 
reimburse the general revenue those 
amounts that from the funds assigned for 
Fiscal Year 1979-80 they have expended 
and obligated as of the approval date of this 
law for the purpose of their participation in 
said Olympic Games. 

Sec. 2. This Concurrent Resolution shall 
become effective immediately after its ap- 
provale 


RONALD REAGAN AS PRESIDENT 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
one of Washington’s most experienced 
political pros, Lyn Nofziger, who was a 
trusted aide and Presidential cam- 
paign adviser to Governor Reagan 
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until he was “seared” by John Sears, 
has written a very objective article on 
the type of President that Reagan will 
be when he is elected in November. 

Having known and watched Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Governor Reagan, 
and Lyn Nofziger through their politi- 
cal careers, I am impressed and concur 
with Nofziger’s comparision of Reagan 
to Eisenhower. 

This Nation needs the type of lead- 
‘ership that Eisenhower gave us in 
those 8 golden years of peace and 
progress, when we rebuilt our military 
strength, promoted meaningful civil 
rights, restored our national economic 
vitality, and made America proud of 
itself. That is the kind of leadership 
we need in these perilous times and 
that is why America will turn to 
Ronald Reagan for leadership this 
year. 

I include Nofziger’s article from the 
San Diego Union as a portion of my 
remarks: 


{From the San Diego Union, May 4, 1980] 


An Ex-Are’s View: WHAT KIND OF 
PRESIDENT WOULD REAGAN BE? 


(By Lyn Nofziger) 


As Ronald Reagan steadily draws nearer 
to the Republican presidential nomination, 
one question is asked with increasing fre- 
quency: If elected what kind of president 
will Reagan be? 

Unfortunately, the question is unanswer- 
able. One can guess or can look at the 
record and draw conclusions. But, in fact, it 
is impossible to say what kind of a president 
any man will be until he has held the office 
for a period of time. For the presidency 
magnifies, or brings out of those who hold 
it, traits, flaws, strengths and weaknesses 
never before apparent. 

No one could have predicted in advance 
that the haberdasher, Harry S. Truman, 
would have been competent, courageous, 
tough; that the Southerner, Lyndon John- 
son, would have become a domestic and 
social liberal; or that the anti-communist, 
Richard Nixon, would be the one to open 
the door to Communist China. 

So it is probably safe to say that nobody, 
including Reagan, can really say what kind 
of a president he would turn out to be. 

Nevertheless, a close look at Reagan the 
man, as well as Reagan the governor, may 
give some sort of indication. At the same 
time, since he could well become president, 
it is probably time to straighten out some 
misconceptions regarding him. 

Reagan the man has been accused of 
being shallow, not particularly smart and 
lazy. He has been called an actor, mouthing 
lines but having little substance. He is 
charged with being unimaginative, with no 
ideas of his own. 

It is true that Reagan is not Einstein, and 
it is equally true he doesn’t pretend to be. 
Nor is it likely that he is in the class of, say, 
Jefferson as a deep thinker. But this is not 
to say he is either shallow or dumb. His 
record as governor clearly indicates that he 
can tell a good idea from a bad one, that he 
can deal as an intellectual equal with intelli- 
gent politicians such as Jesse Unruh, with 
highly regarded university administrators 
such as Charles Hitch, with presidents such 
as Richard Nixon. Admitted experts, deep 
thinkers, national leaders have not come 
away from Reagan accusing him of being 
unintelligent or shallow. 

There is more, however, to the charge 
that Reagan is not innovative, that he did 
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not think up all the bright ideas that came 
from his administration. On the other hand, 
how many presidents have thought up and 
set down on paper those positive things for 
which their administrations are known. 

The fact is, idea men and ideas are a dime 
a dozen. Good presidents, good governors, 
good administrators sift out the good ideas 
and see that they are put into practice or 
made into law. Reagan, for instance, prob- 
ably did not think up the details of Califor- 
nia’s welfare reform, but he did recognize 
the workable ideas and he did put those into 
practice. Clearly he did not draft his famous 
Proposition 1, the tax limitation proposal, 
but just as clearly he ordered his staff to 
find a way to keep taxes under control. 
Voters have a right to expect that he will 
work this way as president. 

Reagan has been accused of being lazy be- 
cause he likes to keep regular office hours— 
9 to 5, generally speaking. Actually, Reagan 
has never hesitated to work at the office 
early or late when the situation demanded 
it. But more importantly, Reagan prefers to 
take his office reading home with him. He 
likes to read it in bed, or while lounging 
around the house or pool. He has never felt 
it necessary to prove he can outwork the 
other fellow by hanging around the office 
until a late hour, 

Though reporters and critics have ques- 
tioned many things about Reagan, they 
have never questioned one quality essential 
to the presidency—courage. And the ability 
to make a tough decision and not look back. 


Perhaps the toughest decision Reagan 
had to make as governor was the decision to 
let the execution of the killer of a police of- 
ficer go on as scheduled. He had qualms. He 
prayed and he talked with his minister. He 
studied the record and he met with his legal 
affairs secretary and other high level staff. 
Then he made the decision to let the execu- 
tion go ahead. 


Several times as governor he faced down 
angry mobs or walked through them. Once 
it was stone-throwing, car-rocking student 
protestors at a University of California 
Board of Regents meeting. Another time it 
was supporters of Cesar Chavez in the state 
Capitol. 


Another quality a president must have is 
stamina. Reagan’s health is good. His cam- 
paign pace this year should lay to rest any 
question of ability to stand up under either 
physical or mental pressures. 


When Reagan appoints members of his 
cabinet, they likely are in for a shock. For 
the most part, new presidents send their 
cabinet officers out to take charge of their 
departments “and run it as if it were yours.” 
As a result, cabinet secretaries tend to wind 
up as ambassadors from their departments 
to the White House, serving as emissaries 
from the entrenched bureaucracies and the 
vested interests. When Reagan, as governor, 
named his cabinet, he sent the members 
forth to carry administration policy to the 
departments and to carry it out in them.. 
Reagan cabinet officers were Reagan’s men 
in the departments; they were not the de- 
partments’ men in the Reagan cabinet. 

There may be a second shock also for cabi- 
net officers who have served other presi- 
dents. Reagan keeps in contact with his 
cabinet secretaries. As governor he held reg- 
ular weekly cabinet meetings at which poli- 
cies proposals ard problems were thrashed 
out. 

“Roundtabling” was the word used and 
the policy followed in the Reagan guberna- 
torial office. Roundtabling“ can be expect- 
ed in the Reagan presidential office. Reagan 
is a man who likes to hear all sides before 
he makes his decision. Though he occasion- 
ally talks when he shouldn't, he seldom acts 
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without the benefit of the best advice he 
can find. 

In the wake of the Carter administration, 
Washington insiders have expressed the 
fear that Reagan as president will be hurt 
by a lack of experience in two areas: con- 
gressional relations and foreign policy. 

Two points need to be made here. First of 
all, any president in either of these areas is 
highly dependent on cabinet and staff, in- 
cluding the secretary of state, the chairman 
of the National Security Council and the as- 
sistant to the president for congressional re- 
lations. 

Reagan's record for surrounding himself 
with competent people at both cabinet and 
staff levels is good. : 

The second point is that dealing either 
with other nations or with members of Con- 
gress calls for ability and experience in ne- 
gotiating and for a willingness to compro- 
mise. Reagan views himself as a superior ne- 
gotiator. He likes to point out that for sever- 
al years he represented the Screen Actors 
Guild in negotiations with the heads of the 
studios, a tough, hard-nosed breed indeed. 

As governor he proved he did know how to 
negotiate effectively. Equally important, he 
learned when to compromise, when not to 
compromise and when to go over the head 
of the Legislature directly to the people. 

As president, Reagan can be expected to 
negotiate but not to back down. And, when 
there is an impasse, he can be expected to 
use television, at which he is a master, to 
take his case directly to the people and to 
rally them behind him. In this regard, he 
had—and has—a favorite saying: “If we 
can’t make them see the light, we can at 
least make them feel the heat.” 

Reagan, as governor, depended heavily on 
staff. He can be expected to do the same if 
elected president. He is not a detail man. 
Details he leaves for others. Unlike Jimmy 
Carter, he would never worry about sched- 
uling the use of the White House tennis 
court—or swimming pool or bowling alley. 
Nor would he worry about who got to eat in 
the White House mess. 

Instead, he would save himself for devel- 
oping the big programs and making the big 
decisions. 

There have been charges that he depends 
too heavily on staff, that he does not pay 
enough attention to detail, that he is not in- 
terested in the routine, day-to-day activities. 
If these are fault, the criticism is probably 
justified. However, a job as big as the presi- 
dency clearly calls for a chief executive who 
can be selective in the use of his time and 
efforts. Reagan can be that. 


Another criticism, common to most execu- 


tives, is that Reagan tends to surround him- 
self with a palace guard, that as governor he 
was difficult or next to impossible to see. 
The problems of the presidency and the 
magnitude of the job undoubtedly mean 
that he will continue to be relatively inac- 
cessible. But all presidents are inaccessible 
to those they don’t have time to see. Acces- 
sibility is relative and personal. Reagan, like 
other presidents, will see those he has to see 
for governmental or political reasons; he 
won't see many others unless someone in- 
vents a longer day. 

The preceding is a very sketchy outline of 
what kind of president Reagan might be, at 
least in one observer’s opinion. To sum it 
up, Reagan's approach to governing is prob- 
ably nearer to that of Dwight D. Eisenhow- 
er than to that of any other recent presi- 
dent. He will have a chief of staff and he 
will use the staff system effectively. 

Though a warm and friendly individual, 
he is not a politician's politician, and he can 
be expected to develop few warm friend- 
ships among the members of Congress. 
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He will set out to give the nation his kind 
of conservative government, but he will be 
willing to compromise for part of a loaf in 
almost any area where he clearly cannot get 
it all. 

He will not hesitate to make the tough de- 
cisions as the need arises, but he will not act 
rashly or in haste or without consultation. 
His bark will be worse than his bite. 

If he manages to surround himself with 
good staff and a competent, supportive cabi- 
net and if he is not dissuaded from attempt- 
ing to do those things that today he thinks 
must be done, Reagan could turn out to be 
an effective president whose appeal to the 
nation rivals his previous appeal to Califor- 
nians, 

On the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that Reagan has failings, faults and 
frailties, just like any other president has 
had. 

Fate will put these in the balance along 
with his assets, his intelligence, his courage, 
his convictions, his political instincts and 
his decency. 

And sometime during his four-year term, 
the good and the bad will begin to sort 
themselves out as he meets the daily prob- 
lems and crises of government. Only then 
will the nation, if it chooses to elect him, see 
just what kind of a president Ronald 
Reagan will be. 


FEDERAL RETIREES 
HON. WILLIAM LEHMAN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently met in my district office with a 
group of civil service retirees who were 
extremely concerned about the possi- 
bility of losing their twice-a-year cost- 
of-living adjustments. 

The group, which consisted of repre- 
sentatives from NARFE, feared that 
their retirement security was now 
being threatened by budget cuts. 

I strongly support efforts to balance 
our Federal budget, but I do not be- 
lieve that in the process we can avoid 
our commitment to our retirees. 

I commend the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, which has so far 
resisted any attempts to reduce the 
number of cost-of-living adjustments 
for Federal retirees. 


THE SHADOW OF THE GUNMAN 
HON. PAUL N. McCLOSKEY, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of our friend and former con- 
gressional colleague, Allard Lowen- 
stein, caused a number of us to pledge 
to work to end the wide and uncon- 
trolled use of concealable handguns. 
Last week 43 of us asked Chairman 
Roprno to push ahead with appropri- 
ate handgun control legislation, and 
— has agreed to hold hearings in late 
une. 


May 7, 1980 


Despite the forceful voice of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, of which I am 
pleased to be a member, there is con- 
siderable editorial support for hand- 
gun control. Some editorials from rep- 
utable newspapers are attached as ex- 
amples: 

{From the Bennington (Vt.) Banner, Mar. 

20, 19801 
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Last Thursday, Allard Lowenstein offered 
this urgent advice to Senator Kennedy's 
New York campaign aides: Don't forget gun 
laws; be sure that one of the senator's taped 
commercials includes a plea for federal con- 
trol of handgun sales. On Friday, the 
former New York congressman was fatally 
shot in his office. The man accused of the 
killing had bought a pistol in a Connecticut 
gunshop, using a driver's license for identifi- 
cation. The purchase was perfectly legal, 
even though the purchaser had been com- 
mitted to a mental institution in the same 
state. 

“Guns don't kill people. People kill 
people.” That bumper-sticker slogan of the 
gun lobby is nonsense. Many impulsive mur- 
ders would never occur if the attackers 
lacked easy access to handguns. America is 
the only industrial society without effective 
national controls on the sale of firearms. 
The distinction would end if Congress 
passed Sen. Kennedy's handgun control bill. 
One provision would authorize the police to 
block the sale of handguns to persons with a 
history of mental disorder. It would have 
prevented the man charged with murdering 
Lowenstein from buying a Spanish-made 
weapon with $120 and a driver's license. 

A sound federal gun law alone would not 
keep felons or the deranged from acquiring 
firearms. But the absence of such a law also 
undercuts the gun-control measures of 
states like New York, whose neighbors per- 
sist in lax standards. In thwarting the desire 
of a majority of Americans, as expressed in 
a multitude of polls, the firearms zealots 
ignore the shadow of the gunman of Ameri- 
can life. 


{From the Binghamton (N.Y.) Evening 
Press, Mar. 19, 19801 


Guns Do KILL PEOPLE 


Many Americans seem to accept as truth 
anything that fits on a bumper sticker. The 
slogan doesn’t have to make sense as long as 
the phrasing is catchy and the message fits. 
Thus, we are treated to this dangerous bit 
of nonsense: “Guns don’t kill people. People 
kill people.” 

By refusing to acknowledge the vital con- 
nection between the human trigger finger 
and the gun, individuals and groups opposed 
to gun registration neatly remove the 
weapon from consideration in violent 
deaths. 

Of course, the slogan and the point of 
view it represents are ridiculous. If the gun 
lobby were committed to telling the truth, 
its bumper stickers would read, “Guns alone 
don’t kill people. People with guns kill 
people.” 

Ask the family and friends of former New 
York Congressman Allard K. Lowenstein, 
who was gunned down in his Manhattan law 
office last Friday afternoon. The man ac- 
cused of the killing used a driver's license 
for identification to buy a pistol in a Con- 
necticut gunshop. The purchase was per- 
fectly legal, even though the purchaser had 
been committed to a mental institution in 
Connecticut. 

Ironically, on the day before he died 
Lowenstein had urged Senator Edward M. 
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Kennedy’s staff not to forget federal con- 
trol of handgun sales as a campaign issue in 
New York State. 

A sound federal gun law, like Senator 
Kennedy’s proposed handgun control bill, 
would not have prevented the death of 
Allard Lowenstein by itself. But it would 
have stopped the man charged with murder- 
ing Lowenstein from buying a handgun with 
$120 and a driver's license. The Kennedy 
bill would authorize the police to block the 
sale of handguns to persons with a history 
of mental disorders. 

In the Lowenstein case, that may have 
been enough to prevent a violent and fatal 
crime. 

A sound federal handgun law also would 
help states like New York to enforce exist- 
ing gun control measures. The way things 
now stand, New York’s efforts often are 
thwarted by the willingness of neighboring 
states—including Connecticut—to look the 
other way. 

This time, that laxness helped cost the 
life of a crusader for civil rights and politi- 
cal sanity. The loss of Allard Lowenstein 
was too great a price to pay. 


[From the Portland (Maine) Telegraph, 
Mar. 23, 1980] 
MURDER MADE Easy 
The shooting death of Allard Lowenstein 


last weekend was just one more tragic argu- 
ment for sensible gun control in this coun- 
try. 


The man accused of killing the longtime 
liberal activist was a former inmate in a 
Connecticut mental institution. Yet he was 
able to buy the murder weapon in a Con- 
necticut gunshop as easily as he might have 
bought a bag of groceries. All it took was 
$120 and the flash of a driver's license. 

A national handgun control bill sponsored 
by Sen. Edward Kennedy—for whom 
Lowenstein had been actively campaigning 
at the time of his death—might have pre- 
vented the gun from falling so easily into 
the killer’s hands. It would have provided 
time for a check on the man’s background 
and permitted authorities to block the sale 
of a pistol to a person with his mental 
history. 

But even the mildest and most sensible 
gun control proposals inevitably run into 
the most vigorous resistance of the gun 
lobby, which views such suggestions as a 
plot to disarm sportsmen and other law- 
abiding citizens. 

Here in Maine, a legislative proposal to re- 
quire a simple three-day waiting period in 
the purchase of a handgun has been repeat- 
edly rejected over the years, due to orga- 
nized opposition from the rod-and-gun-club 
crowd. 

We're not saying a national gun control 
law would have prevented the senseless 
slaying of Allard Lowenstein—or of count- 
less other shooting victims in this country 
every year—but it might have. 

The fact that this shooting might have 
been avoided—and at no cost to anyone’s 
constitutional liberties—makes the death of 
this bright American idealist particularly 
tragic. 

{From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 

Mar. 20, 19801 


How Many To Lose? 


At the memorial service this week for 
former Rep. Allard K. Lowenstein, Rep. 
Pete McCloskey recalled that Mr. Lowen- 
stein had once asked him, “How many great 
leaders do we have to lose to a deranged 
person with a concealed gun?“ Mr. Lowen- 
stein was referring to the murder of Robert 
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Kennedy, but the question can be raised in 
his case as well, for he was a great man—in 
an untidy, hectic but unusually effective 
way—in the cause of human rights, here 
and abroad, and he was shot to death by an 
apparently deranged former protege in the 
civil rights movement. 

The man who killed Al Lowenstein had 
been a mental patient. Yet he had no prob- 
lems buying the murder weapon—a Spanish- 
made automatic pistol—in Connecticut, 
after showing his driver’s license and under- 
going a waiting period while police checked 
to see if he had a criminal record. Now it is 
true that without the easily purchased 
pistol, Mr. Lowenstein’s killer might still 
have accomplished his objective, by club or 
by ax or by brute force. The fact is, howev- 
er, that someone who had no business 
owning a handgun found no impediment to 
obtaining one. And having obtained it, he 
put it to the most common use for which 
such a weapon is designed, the shooting of a 
human being. 

True, had he been a felon, he would not 
have been allowed to buy the pistol. But 
even that barrier would be largely broken 
down if a bill sponsored by Rep. Volkmer 
(supported, shamefully, by Sens. Eagleton 
and Danforth) is approved. According to the 
measure, which is intended to make it easier 
to obtain guns and more difficult for the 
government to take them away, persons 
convicted of more than 40 types of felonies 
would be permitted to purchase or deal in 
handguns. These felonies, incredibly, in- 
clude extortion, violations of the Gun Con- 
trol Act, felonious assault and assassination 
of members of Congress. Could this be Con- 
gress’ idea of a memorial for Al Lowenstein? 


[From the Haverstraw (N.Y.) Times, Mar. 
20, 1980) 


Gun CONTROL NEEDED 


The tragic shooting death of former Con- 
gressman Allard K. Lowenstein once again 
points up the drastic need for stiffer gun 
control. 

Mr. Lowenstein’s death last week at the 
hands of a man who allegedly purchased a 
handgun for $120 demonstrates that the 
free market in the purchase of weapons 
should be halted. 

It was reported that the man who shot 
Mr. Lowenstein had passed a police check 
before he was able to purchase the weapon, 
suggesting that the current laws in effect in 
most states are now inadequate. 

Mr. Lowenstein’s murder made headlines, 
but there were thousands of men and 
women—and yes, even children—who die 
each year from wounds inflicted by guns. 
Many of these die as a result of arguments. 
Crimes and even accidents. But regardless 
of why they die, they are still dead. 

The gun lobby in this nation has long con- 
tended that guns don’t kill—that it is people 
who kill each other. It is an argument that 
for years has failed to persuade us to 
change our minds about guns. 

New York State has one of the toughest 
gun control laws in the nation, but &till that 
hasn't prevented the untold homicides that 
occur each year. While it may be difficult to 
legally purchase a gun here, there are 
plenty available on the black market for a 
price. 

The only sensible way to prevent deaths 
like Mr. Lowenstein's is to halt the sale of 
guns to most individuals. If an individual 
can’t present a legitimate reason to have 
possession of a gun, he should not be able to 
buy one. 

We have seen presidents, senators, mayors 
and others cut down senselessly. 
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Gun control in this nation is long overdue. 
How many shootings and deaths do we have 
to experience before we come to the realiza- 
tion that guns do kill people; and if there 
weren't guns distributed so freely among 
our residents, fewer people would die each 
year. 


PIKESVILLE SENIOR HIGH 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, I welcome the 12th-grade students 
from the Pikesville Senior High 
School who, with Mr. Sidney Cher- 
nick, are visiting the Capitol. My con- 
stituents will tour Congress, observe 
the House of Representatives in 
action, and visit the FBI. 

Mr. Speaker, distinguished col- 
leagues, I hope you will join me in wel- 
coming: 

Lisa Chado, David Flater, Barbara Klotz- 
man, Sherry Kronthal, Mark Lichtenberg, 
Stewart Pearlman, Jay Renbaum, Sharon 
Richmond, Troy Waiderner, Andrea Abram- 
son, Miriam Bloom, Karen Ehudin, Antho- 
ny Glasser, Sandra Greenberg, Linda Katz, 
Stephen Katz, Ruth Kowarski; 

Eileen Lipsitz, Dan Luxenberg, Jane 
Miller, Marilyn Murveit, Gary Posner, 
Terry Scherr, Doug Seeb, Melinda — 


Susan Cohen, Wendy Weiner, Terry Lipsitz, 
Jill Smeyne; 

Michelle Weisman, Scott Moses, Jill Po- 
lanski, Manuel Cegla, Lisa Cohen, Craig 
Wolf, Larry Goldman, Toby Hessenauer, 
Scott Freiman, Ellen Seamen, Debbie 
Abramson, and Jeff McCalle 


SCHOOL FOOD PROGRAMS 
HON. TONY P. HALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier this year, one of my constitu- 
ents, Mrs. Betty Bender, testified 
before the Elementary, Secondary, 
and Vocational Education Subcommit- 
tee of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee on the subject of school food 
programs, Mrs. Bender, who is supervi- 
sor of food services for the Dayton, 
Ohio, Public Schools, expressed her 
views on both the current commodity 
program and the proposed letter of 
credit program. 

In the subcommittee last week, an 
amendment offered by my colleague, 
Hon. WIII Au Forp, failed. This 
amendment would have changed the 
existing commodities program to one 
of letters of credit. Since Congressman 
Forp may offer this amendment 
before the full House, I insert Mrs. 
Bender’s remarks into the RECORD at 
this time so that they can be reviewed 
by all my colleagues: 
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TESTIMONY ON THE SCHOOL FOOD PROGRAM 


The Dayton Board of Education has had 
the opportunity to experience both com- 
modities and cash-in-lieu of commodities. 
Although the report on the cash-in-lieu of 
commodity pilot program from the United 
States Department of Agriculture states 
that the data is ambiguous and inconclusive, 
each of the participating school districts felt 
the pilot program to be most successful 
from a management viewpoint. Now a letter 
of credit has been proposed as a possible so- 
lution to commodity problems. 

The National School Lunch Act of 1946 
clearly states its purposes to be: 

1. To provide improved and better nutri- 
tion for school children, and 

2. To provide an outlet for surplus com- 
modity foods. 

Schools throughout the nation recognize 
and accept these two premises and have ac- 
tively and successfuly managed the school 
feeding program with these goals as major 
key factors. It is now thirty-four years later, 
and school districts such as ours are faced 
with the same problems as the Federal Gov- 
ernment, i.e.. how to balance the budget, 
reduce costs in an inflationary era, and pro- 
vide the support, education and service to a 
system burdened with a decreasing enroll- 
ment, decreased tax base, and inflationary 
costs. School boards expect efficient man- 
agement, a balanced budget, and maximum 
service for children. These expectations 
appear to be in harmony with those of the 
Congress and the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

The past thirty-four years have wrought 
many changes in our country. The food 
service industry has experienced extreme 
changes as a result of sophiscated, selective 
customers. Sophisticated students are the 
child feeding program customers. Custom- 
ers who demand quality, nutritious food, 
and a selective menu. This type of customer 
has led to menu changes and new methods 
of preparation. The school feeding pro- 


grams have expanded, and central kitchens’ 


and commissaries have been built in an 
effort to meet the commitment to feed chil- 
dren. As these changes have occurred, com- 
modity products have become a misfit, or 
are inappropriate in some food service oper- 
ations. The resulting frustrations of the 
conscientious food service operator lead to 
the following questions. 

1, What determines a surplus commodity? 

2. Why should commodities be purchased 
in forms that are not usable in the school 
system? 

3. Why should the children of this nation 
eat foodstuffs of poor quality? 

4. Why should section 6 commodities be 
determined by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture? 

Until 1970, the Dayton Board of Educa- 
tion provided food service at the secondary 
level only. All elementary schools were 
neighborhood schools and all elementary 
students were expected to eat their meals at 
home. At this point in time, the Dayton 
Board of Education, in response to pressures 
from State and Federal levels and several 
inner-city organizations, accepted its re- 
sponsibilities to the community and made 
the decision to expand food service to all 
schools. The Dayton Board of Education 
submitted plans for a central kitchen based 
upon prepared foods to the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and received approval 
for nonfood assistance monies to equip the 
facility, plus the sixty elementary schools in 
Dayton. The central kitchen has proven to 
be an extremely efficient and effective 
method of feeding the elementary students 
of Dayton, and the percentage of participa- 
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tion is 87 percent. The equipment utilized 
has allowed the production rate of 135 
meals per manhour of labor to be attained 
and maintained since the first year of oper- 
ation. It is this type of efficiency that allows 
the food service section of the Dayton 
Board of Education to maintain a self-suffi- 
cient budget. 

The Dayton Board of Education also 
maintains twelve on-site production kitch- 
ens which serve the secondary schools. Pro- 
duction rate in these kitchens is 25 meals 
per manhour. The menu selection is wide 
and varied, far in excess of the choice of two 
type a meal plans offered at elementary 
levels. I point this out as a matter of infor- 
mation as I present the following cost analy- 
sis of processing commodities. 


10.56-b. yield (44%), total cost $2.21 bd 


Minimum bid price for all white turkey roll, pec pound... 117 
Maximam bid price for all white turkey roll, per pod 143 
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Since returning to the commodity pro- 
gram on July 1, 1979, the Dayton Board of 
Education has been offered $534,079.22 
value in commodities. The Dayton Board of 
Education has accepted $397,639.91. This 
means that we have refused $136,439.31, or 
25.7 percent of the commodities offered. 
The commodities refused have been butter, 
flour, peanut butter, rice, shortening, rolled 
wheat, rolled oats and peanut granules. All 
items refused were offered in amounts in 
excess of normal usage. To date, the Dayton 
Board of Education has expended: Commer- 
cial storage, $2,572.01; distribution costs, 
$14,791.71; State handling charges, 
$19,536.00; and processing charges, 
$80,035.24, for a total of $116,934.96, to uti- 
lize the commodities accepted. 

This total, coupled with the dollar value 
of the commodities refused, equals 10¢ per 
meal which could have been spent on a stu- 
dent lunch or realized in savings to the child 
nutrition programs. 

The proposed letter of credit appears to 
offer a reasonable solution to school dis- 
tricts with serious commodity problems, and 
to agriculture, since schools would still uti- 
lize commodities designated by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. However, 
it appears to allow adequate flexibility to 
schools, It would increase competition for 
the companies which are willing to process 
commodities, and which are now limited in 
number. 

I would urge that consideration be given 
to the following points. 

1. To allow a school district to make appli- 
cation for the letter of credit program. It is 
at this point untried and untested. By allow- 
ing school districts to participate by request, 
it would allow Congress and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to set parameters, cor- 
rect any unforeseen errors, and evaluate the 


program. 

2. I would urge that school districts be al- 
lowed to upgrade the quality of product 
specified by the Secretary of Agriculture 
with the local district being responsible for 
any added cost. 

School food service operators want to per- 
form well for the children they feed. They 
also must maintain sound management 
practices. Commodity costs such as I have 
pointed out in the Dayton schools do not 
meet good management practices. 

Mister Chairman and members of the 
committee, thank you for allowing me to 
present the views of the Dayton public 
schools food service section. 


REV. BOYD B. CANTRELL 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 7, 1980 
Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, many 
Newark area community leaders gath- 


ered last Friday evening to honor Rev. 
Boyd B. Cantrell of the Hopewell Bap- 
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tist Church. I was pleased to join with 
them in saluting Reverend Cantrell on 
the 19th anniversary of his ministry at 
that great church, and I was privileged 
to offer remarks about him at the 
dinner. 

Reverend Cantrell is the spiritual 
leader of a beautiful church. He is also 
a respected and influential leader who 
has positively touched the lives of 
many hundreds of individuals in the 
community. Under his leadership, 
Hopewell Baptist Church has become 
an inspirational, stabilizing, and con- 
structive force. 

Just 10 years ago, Hopewell was 
housed in a small, modest structure. 
As a result of Reverend Cantrell’s 
vision and leadership, the people of 
Hopewell Baptist Church have ob- 
tained a magnificent building for their 
house of worship, a structure so dis- 
tinctive that it is now being considered 
for a landmark designation. 

The eloquent and inspirational voice 
of Reverend Cantrell is also distinc- 
tive. He—like another Georgia preach- 
er, the late Martin Luther King, Jr.— 
knows how to invoke words and deeds 
to translate visions into reality. 
Through his 19 years of committed 
and conscientious leadership, all the 
people of the community as well as 
the members of his church have held 
on to the dream described by Martin 
Luther King, Jr. 

It was truly a pleasure to join with 
community leaders and parishioners in 
honoring the 19th anniversary of Rev- 


erend Cantrell’s leadership with Hope- 
well Baptist Church. I pledge to him 
my continued respect, admiration, and 
cooperation. 


VOTE ON HOUSE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 307 


HON. W. HENSON MOORE 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, today I 
voted for final passage of House Con- 
current Resolution 307, the First Con- 
current Budget Resolution for Fiscal 
Year 1981, although I certainly dis- 
agree with how that budget was bal- 
anced. 

I believe a balanced budget is most 
important fiscally, psychologically, 
and politically. It is important fiscally 
as it will reduce Federal borrowing in 
a crowded capital market next year to 
just off-budget items. Such a reduc- 
tion is needed to make capital availa- 
ble to the private sector and reduce in- 
terest rates. It will also in and of itself 
reduce inflation, although not solve it. 

Psychologically it is important as 
the American people need a positive 
sign from Congress that we are finally 
serious about stopping inflation, 
which is in large part caused by Feder- 
al Government deficit spending. Pas- 
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sage of a balanced budget is such a 
signal; defeat—no matter for what 
good reason—will be viewed by a skep- 
tical public as business as usual. This 
is an important start, the first target- 
ed balanced budget since 1969, and the 
first balanced budget resolution in the 
history of the Budget Act. A defeat 
here could trigger a national feeling of 
hopelessness and submission to infla- 
tion. 


Third and finally, there are impor- 
tant political considerations. This is 
the first time some liberals, moder- 
ates, and fiscal conservatives have suc- 
cessfully worked together toward a 
balanced budget resolution. To now 
abandon that coalition because the 
budget isn’t exactly as one group 
within the coalition would like it, 
might well prevent the formation of a 
majority for a balanced budget again 
for some time to come. To destroy 
that newfound cooperation and defeat 
the resolution would probably produce 
a far worse resolution upon reconsid- 
eration. 


Those three important reasons, in 
my opinion, outweigh the valid criti- 
cism which I support, that essentially 
this budget will be balanced by tax in- 
creases rather than spending cuts. I 
will not support those tax increases. 
There will still be a balanced budget 
without them. There is $13.7 billion in 
essentially two major tax increases in 
the resolution and a surplus of $12.3 
billion counting $10.3 billion ear- 
marked for a possible tax cut. I am 
one of the two original authors of 
House Joint Resolution 531 to legisla- 
tively overturn the President’s oil 
import fee, and am one of five congres- 
sional plaintiffs in a Federal lawsuit 
filed Monday to block the fee on con- 
stitutional and legal grounds. This fee 
is one of the three taxes and accounts 
for $10.3 billion of the tax increase. 
The President’s new 15 percent with- 
holding of interest and dividend 
income is a second tax increase of $3.4 
billion. I am opposed to it and will use 
all means at my disposal within the 
Committee on Ways and Means to 
defeat it. 

The defeat of these two increases, in 
which I am actively involved, will 
remove $13.7 billion in new taxes from 
the real budget offset by the $12.3 bil- 
lion surplus leaving an apparent defi- 
cit of $1.4 billion. I believe there will 
not be a deficit but a surplus as the 
windfall profit tax revenue receipt in 
the budget is based on oil selling for 
$35 per barrel. It is selling for more 
than that now and the price will con- 
tinue to escalate in fiscal year 1981 
which will more than offset this ap- 
parent deficit. 

Therefore, I voted for the balanced 
budget resolution, although not total- 
ly to my liking, as I believe its passage 
is of significantly more merit than its 
defeat.e 
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NEED FOR A NATIONAL DAY OF 
PRAYER 


HON. ELDON RUDD 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. RUDD. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished Arizonan, Mr. Allan C. Mayer, 
has provided me with a copy of Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s 1863 proclamation for a 
day of national prayer and humili- 
ation. It is most appropriate that we 
follow the example of our Nation’s 
16th President and seek a reaffirma- 
tion of spirit in these most trying 
days, for never in the history of our 
country have we faced such difficult 
crises on all fronts. At this point I in- 
2 President Lincoln's proclama- 
tion: 


A PROCLAMATION 
FOR A DAY OF HUMILIATION, FASTING AND 
PRAYER 


Whereas, the Senate of the United States, 
devoutly recognizing the Supreme Authori- 
ty and Just Government of Almighty God, 
in all the affairs of men and of nations, has, 
by a resolution, requested the President to 
designate and set apart a day for National 
prayer and humiliation: 

And Whereas, It is-the duty of nations, as 
well as of men, to owe their dependence 
upon the overruling power of God, to con- 
fess their sins and transgressions, in humble 
sorrow, yet with assured hope that genuine 
repentance will lead to mercy and pardon, 
and to recognize the sublime truth, an- 
nounced in the Holy Scriptures and proven 
by all history, that those nations only are 
blessed whose God is the Lord: 

And, Inasmuch as we know that, by His 
devine law, nations, like individuals, are sub- 
jected to punishments and chastisements in 
this world, may we not justly fear that the 
awful calamity of civil war, which now deso- 
lates the land, may be but a punishment in- 
flicted upon us for our presumptuous sins, 
to the needful end of our national reforma- 
tion as a whole People? We have been the 
recipients of the choicest bounties of 
Heaven. We have been preserved these 
many years in peace and prosperity. We 
have grown in numbers, wealth, and power 
as no other nation has ever grown. But we 
have forgotten God. We have forgotten the 
gracious hand which preserved us in peace, 
and multiplied and enriched and strength- 
ened us; and we have vainly imagined, in 
the deceitfulness of our hearts, that all 
these blessings were produced by some supe- 
rior wisdom and virtue of our own. Intoxi- 
cated with unbroken success, we have 
become too self-sufficient to feel the neces- 
sity of redeeming and preserving grace, too 
proud to pray to the God that made us! 

It behooves us, then, to humble ourselves 
before the offended Power, to confess our 
national sins, and to pray for clemency and 
forgiveness. 

Now, therefore, in compliance with the re- 
quest, and fully concurring in the views of 
the Senate, I do, by this my proclamation, 
designate and set apart THURSDAY, the 
30th day of April, 1863, as a day of National 
Humiliation, Fasting and Prayer. And I do 
hereby request all the People to abstain on 
that day from their ordinary secular pur- 
suits, and to unite, at their several places of 
public worship and their respective homes, 
in keeping the day holy to the Lord, and de- 
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voted to the humble discharge of the reli- 
gious duties proper to that solemn occasion. 

All this being done, in sincerity and truth, 
let us then rest humbly in the hope, author- 
ized by the Divine teachings, that the 
united cry of the Nation will be heard on 
high, and answered with blessings, no less 
than the pardon of our national sins, and 
restoration of our now divided and suffering 
country to its former happy condition of 
unity and peace. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand, and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

By his excellency, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
President of the 
United States of America.@ 


ASIAN PACIFIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE WEEK 


HON. CECIL (CEC) HEFTEL 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. HEFTEL. Mr. Speaker, today, 
May 7, marks the first day of the 
Asian Pacific American Heritage 
Week. More than 350,000 of the na- 
tional total of over 4 million Asian and 
Pacific Americans reside in my island 
State of Hawaii. I take personal pride 
in being a part of this State which 
epitomizes the American tradition of 
richness and strength through cultur- 
al diversity. 

Recognition of those who have come 
from Asian and Pacific countries, in- 
cluding China, Japan, Korea, South- 
east Asia, the Philippines, and the Pa- 
cific islands signifies an awareness and 
appreciation of the contribution these 
Americans have made to our own cul- 
tural heritage and institutions. I am 
especially pleased to note that this is 
the second year in a row that the 
President has seen fit to recognize 
these Americans and their deeds 
through his proclamation. 

In celebration of this week, we 
should take the opportunity to re- 
examine our own heritage, and in 
doing so, gain insight into the needs 
and tasks that lie before us as we work 
to bring the promises of America 
home to everyone. We have come a 
long way, surmounting outright and 
unmitigated injustice and prejudice to 
reach this point where we can cele- 
brate our fellow Asian and Pacific 
Americans. At the same time, we must 
remember that there are many chal- 
lenges that still confront us. We must 
continue to erase false stereotypes and 
images that still linger. In greeting 
new Asians and Pacific islanders 
coming to our shores, as well as in rec- 
ognizing those who are still experienc- 
ing inequities and discrimination, we 
must insure that everyone has the 
same opportunities to share in the 
American dream. 

The strength of our Nation rests in 
the diversity of our backgrounds and 
our ability to build together upon 
them, and I urge my colleagues to join 
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with me in participating in the cele- 
bration of the Asian Pacific American 
Heritage Week. 


TRIBUTE TO HON. FRANK B. 
BLUM, SR. 


HON. BILL ROYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. ROYER. Mr. Speaker, the resi- 
dents of San Mateo County mourn the 
passing of Hon. Frank B. Blum, who 
served as a San Mateo County Superi- 
or Court judge for over 18 years. 

Judge Blum was born in San Fran- 
cisco and graduated from San Francis- 
co Law School in 1940. Upon admis- 
sion to the bar of the State of Califor- 
nia, he opened a general law practice 
in San Francisco and Daly City, the 
northernmost city of San Mateo 
County. 

He served as city attorney for Daly 
City from 1949 to 1957. He was ap- 
pointed to the superior court bench in 
1957 and served varied assignments in 
civil, domestic, juvenile, criminal, and 
presiding judge departments. He is 
best remembered as the cofounder of 
the court of conciliation which pro- 
vides counseling in domestic relation 
actions. With his many judicial duties, 
Judge Blum was still very active in 
civic and charitable affairs. 

Upon reaching 60 years of age in 
1975, Frank Blum retired from the 
bench and returned to the general 
practice of law with his son, Frank, Jr. 

Frank Blum had a multitude of en- 
gaging attributes. He was a vibrant 
human being, affable, sociable, and 
liked by all. He delighted in meeting 
people and being with them. In his 
legal, judicial, and public endeavors he 
contributed freely of his time and re- 
sources, with a firm conviction that 
the roots of true happiness grow deep- 
est in the soil of service to others. 

Frank Blum was also the epitomy of 
the family man. He adored his wife 
Lois and children, Frank B. Jr., Wil- 
liam, and Diane. 

Those who knew Frank Blum recog- 
nized in him a larger sense and capac- 
ity for life than most people. He loved 
the law, but he loved people more and 
the whole experience of life. His 
family, fellow attorneys, and citizens 
of San Mateo County will sorely miss 
his presence.@ 


SORROW AT THE PASSING OF 
ALBERT LAMBERTI 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 7, 1980 
Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in deep sorrow at the passing of 


one of the most prominent citizens of 
the Sixth Congressional District of 
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New York, Mr. Albert Lamberti, busi- 
ness manager of the Nassau County 
District Council of Carpenters. I was a 
close friend of Mr. Lamberti's, and I 
was shocked to hear of his tragic 
death at the untimely age of 48. 

Mr. Lamberti was highly respected 
by his colleagues, and he was chosen 
as a leader among them time and time 
again. He served as the business man- 
ager of the 2,500-member district 
council of carpenters for 2 years, and 
as the business representative of the 
500-member local 1397 of the Carpen- 
ters Union for 10 years. He was legisla- 
tive director of the Nassau-Suffolk 
Building Construction Trades Council 
for the past 5 years. 

In addition, Mr. Lamberti was vice 
president of the Long Island Feder- 
ation of Labor, vice chairman of the 
Long Island Committee for Jobs and 
Energy Independence, a member of 
the executive board of the first district 
of the New York State Council of Car- 
penters, a director of the Long Island 
Education and Community Services 
Agency, Inc., and a member of the 
board of directors of Angel Gardians 
for the Elderly. 

Mr. Lamberti, originally of Port 
Washington and a graduate of Port 
Washington High School, resided in 
Westbury. He was known as a highly 
accomplished carpenter, a trade he 
practiced for 18 years. 

Mr. Lamberti leaves three sons— 
Joseph, Peter, and Chris, and one 
daughter, Kari; two sisters, a brother, 
and one grandson. To his family I 
extend my most sincere sympathies. I 
can only say that all of us should 
learn from this fine man’s selflessness. 
He was truly dedicated to his commu- 
nity and his country, and he will be 
sorely missed. 


NATIONAL METRIC WEEK 
HON. TONY P. HALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been brought to my attention that 
this is National Metric Week, May 5-9, 
1980, and that many States, as well as 
organizations are participating in ac- 
tivities to better inform the American 
public of the metric system, as well as 
its voluntary use in this country. 

More importantly, I am pleased that 
the U.S. Metric Board, under the able 
direction of their chairman, Dr. Louis 
F. Polk, of my district in Dayton, 
Ohio, is leading the way in this effort 
of providing consumers with the infor- 
mation necessary to make educated 
decisions in the marketplace. 

In this regard, I call attention of my 
colleagues to an article on National 
Metric Week that recently appeared in 
the Washington Post, and insert it in 
the Recorp at this time. 

The article follows: 
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It’s NATIONAL METRIC WEEK: THINK 10 


The metric system gradually is making its 
way into the everyday lives of most Ameri- 
cans, sometimes without them being aware 
of it. Among items that now are measured 
metrically are wine and spirits, gasoline and 
pharmaceuticals. People refer to the 35 mm 
camera and the 100-meter dash without 
giving it a second thought. 

Still the mere mention of liters and kilo- 
meters usually brings confused looks and 
blank stares. As part of the continuing met- 
rication of America, this week has been des- 
ignated National Metric Week. More than 
30 states including Maryland, Virgina and 
the District, are participating in programs 
designed to familiarize the public with 
metric terms and the metric system. 

The program is co-sponsored by the Na- 
tional Metric Board and the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics. Groups all 
over the country will ba conducting semi- 
nars on how to make the metric system 
more understandable. 

The move to introduce the metric system 
in this country dates to 1866 when Congress 
authorized the use of the metric system and 
gave each state a set of standard metric 
weights and measures. The United States 
was one of 17 nations that signed an agree- 
ment in 1875 creating the International 
Bureau of Weights and Measures in France 
to standardized metric measures. 

For more information on Metric Week ac- 
tivities, call 620-9840 or 235-2820.@ 


A SALUTE TO ROBERT 
SIGHOLTZ 


HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, 
those who work for our fellow Ameri- 
cans by serving in the public arena 
often give more time to their jobs than 
to themselves or their families. Time 
for loved ones is precious and often 
quite rare. Yet, some public servants 
sacrifice their precious time to extend 
a hand of help, friendship, and love to 
others. They give of themselves not 
because they have to, but because 
they want to; not because their job re- 
quires them to do so, but because of a 
personal devotion and commitment to 
the people and community they serve. 
Such servants of the people deserve 
our respect, admiration, and special 
recognition. 

Robert Sigholtz is one of these spe- 
cial servants of the people. Some of 
you may know Mr. Sigholtz as the Ex- 
ecutive Director of the District of Co- 
lumbia Armory Board which operates 
Robert F. Kennedy Stadium and the 
D.C. Armory complex (Starplex). Mr. 
Sigholtz has responsibility for coordi- 
nating hundreds of successful events 
at the Starplex, including sporting 
contests, concerts, and international 
exhibits. Under his management the 
Starplex has gained prestige as a first- 
rate facility for holding major sport- 
ing events and feature attractions with 
the highest standards of professional- 
ism. 
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To earn this distinction has meant 
that sometimes Mr. Sigholtz has had 
to give up precious time reserved for 
himself and his family. While I am 
proud of the outstanding work Mr. 
Sigholtz has done for the people of 
the Nation’s Capital as Executive Di- 
rector of the Starplex—giving us a 
quality, revenue generating public 
arena and stadium—I want to salute 
him for sacrificing his precious time 
on behalf of the poor people of the 
District of Columbia. 

For more than 5 years, Bob Sigholtz 
has inconspicuously joined me and 
others of our community in support- 
ing the Shaw community food basket 
project. While its most conspicuous 
undertaking revolves about the 
Thanksgiving holiday by assuring that 
poor families in the Shaw neighbor- 
hood share in the bountiful blessings 
that so many of us take for granted, 
its outreach is full time and demand- 
ing of people like Bob Sigholtz. 

Bob Sigholtz has never failed in 
helping the Shaw project reach its 
goals. When he could use his precious 

-time for himself or his family, he has 
chosen to work for the Shaw food 
basket project attending planning ses- 
sions, raising money, soliciting volun- 
teers, and contributions. 

Even with his commitment to the 
Shaw community food basket project, 
Bob still manages to use some of his 
precious time assisting in the spiritual, 
physical, and intellectual develop- 
ment of young athletes through his 
work with the Amateur Athletic Union 
and the Association of Interhigh 
Coaches and Schools. 

We in the Nation’s Capital are eter- 
nally indebted to Robert Sigholtz for 
his unyielding commitment to the 
least of us. The people of our city join 
me in recognizing this public-servant 
for his unique character and spirit 
which exemplify the ideals and of out- 
standing American citizenship. 

Because he has willingly given his 
precious time in service for the people, 
the Mayor and the Council of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have designated May 
14, 1980, as Robert Sigholtz Day in the 
Nation's Capital. I join in their tribute 
and submit for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record and our history the proclama- 
tion and resolution of the Mayor and 
Council: 

ROBERT SIGHOLTz Day, May 14, 1980, BY THE 
MAYOR OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
A PROCLAMATION 

Whereas on May 14, 1980, the Shaw Com- 
munity Center Food Committee is “Roast- 
ing” Robert Sigholtz at the Robert F. Ken- 
nedy Stadium; and from this event, all the 
proceeds will go toward the Thanksgiving 
Day Food Project; and 

Whereas Robert Sigholtz is a dedicated 
and tenacious community leader, and one 
who contributes much of his time and 
energy to community needs, and is regarded 
by many as a consummate in addressing 
basic concerns of the community; and 

Whereas Robert Sigholtz serves on the 
Food Committee of the Shaw Community 
Center, and has been a great worker with 
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this committee which provides food at 
Thanksgiving for needy families to help al- 
leviate hunger; and 

Whereas Robert Sigholtz has a long and 
distinguished record of community involve- 
ment; he is a person very willing to serve 
residents of our city; and because of his un- 
tiring commitment to serve our residents, 
special recognition is due him: 

Now, therefore, I, the Mayor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, do hereby proclaim 
Wednesday, May 14, 1980 as “Robert Sig- 
holtz Day” in Washington, D.C., and call 
upon the residents of our city to join with 
me in honoring Robert Sigholtz for his dedi- 
cated concern for the welfare of our resi- 
dents; his contributions to our city are un- 
paralleled by common comparison and be- 
cause of his many contributions to our city 
special recognition is accorded him. 

MARION Barry, 
Mayor, District of Columbia. 


A resolution in the Council of the District 
of Columbia to honor Robert H. Sigholtz 
and declare May 14, 1980, as Robert H. 
Sigholtz Day in the District of Columbia 


Whereas Robert H. Sigholtz is General 
Manager of the District of Columbia 
Armory Board and is charged with the awe- 
some responsibility of overseeing the oper- 
ations of the Robert F. Kennedy Memorial 
Stadium and the District of Columbia 
Armory, now both known as Starplex; and, 

Whereas Robert H. Sigholtz is well known 
not only by those who participate in and 
frequent the many athletic and other events 
at Starplex, but also by the Washington 
community at large for his commitment to 
our community, amply shown by his work 
with the Shaw Community Center, the Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis Society, the Mayor’s Fellow- 
ship Group, the Amateur Athletic Union, 
the Boys’ Club of Washington, and the As- 
sociation of Inter-high Coaches and 
Schools, the Touchdown Club among many 
others; and, 

Whereas because of this demonstrated 
commitment to our community, the Shaw 
Community Center Food Committee is 
“roasting” Robert H. Sigholtz on Wednes- 
day, May 14, 1980. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the District of 
Columbia, That this resolution may be cited 
as the “Robert H. Sigholtz Day Resolution 
of 1980.” 

Sec. 2. The Council of the District of Co- 
lumbia wishes to express its appreciation to 
Robert H. Sigholtz for his unselfish commit- 
ment to our community and declares 
Wednesday, May 14, 1980 as Robert H. Sigh- 
oltz Day in the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. This resolution shall take effect 
immediately upon its adoption by the Coun- 
cil of the District of Columbia.e 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS AND UNDERSTANDING 


HON. PAUL N. McCLOSKEY, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, in 
response to the report by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Foreign Lan- 
guage and International Studies, 28 
Members of Congress have formed an 
International Education Group to co- 
ordinate our efforts in the House in 
raising standards of international edu- 
cation and improving our Nation's ex- 
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pertise in foreign cultures, politics, 
and trade. In this time of internation- 
al turmoil, the need for communica- 
tion with foreign nations is becoming 
more and more critical. I commend the 
following article from this month’s 
Smithsonian magazine to my col- 
leagues attention as an inspiring ex- 
ample of one man’s efforts to improve 
international communication and un- 
derstanding: 


A Manic PROFESSOR TRIES TO CLOSE UP THE 
LANGUAGE GAP 


(By Richard Wolkomir) 


In a Dartmouth College classroom, six 
New York City transit policemen recite in 
unison: “iAy Dios mio!” Their instructor, a 
specially trained fellow officer, raises his 
arms like a choir director and the chorus re- 
peats: “iAy Dios mio!” 

Feinting, the instructor looks to the left, 
then abruptly snaps his fingers at a man 
sitting to his right. The man repeats, solo: 
“iAy Dios mio!” 

Why are big-city policemen at an Ivy 
League college in New Hampshire chorusing 
“Oh my God!” in Spanish? They have come 
to learn—quickly and effectively—how to 
communicate with New York's 2.6 million 
Spanish-speaking citizens. And, in the proc- 
ess, they are demonstrating the potency of a 
high-voltage method of teaching foreign 
languages that could help to improve inter- 
national relations. 

Behind it all is John Rassias, a burly 54- 
year-old Dartmouth language professor 
with a bass voice, curly black hair, a lopsid- 
ed grin, a boxer’s nose and a wild teaching 
style: he hurls chairs against walls, breaks 
eggs over students’ heads, rips his shirt to 
symbolize freeing of the self, and harangues 
his classes in French while dressed as an 
18th-century philosopher. His classroom 
style is unique. But his method is now used 
in the teaching of all languages at Dart- 
mouth and at more than 38 other schools. 

While enrollments in language classes na- 
tionwide have dropped steadily over the 
past ten years, Dartmouth’s language en- 
rollments have grown substantially. And 
test at Dartmouth and at other schools 
using this method show that it yields results 
far superior to those of traditional teaching 
methods. 

Teachers from high schools and colleges 
elsewhere, propelled by the country’s alarm- 
ing language gap, are going to Dartmouth to 
observe the technique. 

Just before World War I, 36 percent of all 
U.S. students at the pre-university level 
studied a modern foreign language. Today, 
only 15 percent take a foreign language, and 
fewer than five percent ever reach the third 
year. One-fifth of all U.S. public high 
schools now offer no foreign language 
courses at all. Among other lamentable re- 
sults: 

Frenchmen had a good chuckle a few 
years ago on reading claims that Pepsi-Cola 
threw cold water on friendship. Chagrined 
company officials—who had intended the 
message to be “Pepsi is the refreshment of 
friendship“ -promptly yanked the ads. 

Cars with interiors marked “Body by 
Fisher” were advertised in Belgium with 
this unintentionally ghoulish translation: 
“Corpse by Fisher.” 

Some 10,000 English-speaking Japanese 
businessmen now operate in New York City 
alone, but of some 900 American business 
people in Japan, only a handful speak even 
rudimentary Japanese. 

Government foreign-affairs agencies are 
worried that declining foreign-language en- 
rollments in our schools will lower the qual- 
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ity of new recruits for their services and in- 
crease their language training costs ($100 
million in 1978). Only eight percent of U.S. 
colleges and universities now require a for- 
eign language for admission, down from 34 
percent in 1966. 

In 1978 the President established the 
Commission on Foreign Language and In- 
ternational Studies to analyze the problem. 
In November 1979, the commission members 
(including Dartmouth’s John Rassias) re- 
ported that our neglect of foreign language 
and civilization studies hobbles the country 
in diplomacy and international trade. 
“Americans’ incompetence in foreign lan- 
guages is nothing short of scandalous, and it 
is becoming worse,” they charged. 

The commission suggested steps that 
range from reinstating college language re- 
quirements to creating high schools that 
specialize in languages and foreign studies. 
But the report emphasized: “The decline in 
foreign language enrollments is in large 
measure a response to poor instruction.” 

Now an increasing number of language 
teachers see innovative approaches to teach- 
ing as a way to add vitality to their class- 
rooms. In fact, says John Rassias, his 
method actually is a reaction to the dismal 
language teaching he encountered as a stu- 
dent. 

The son of immigrants, he learned to 
speak Greek first, English second. From his 
earliest days, he associated languages with 
“the sights, the sounds, the smells, the 
warmth” of the Greek community in Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, where he grew up. 
Then he was burned in an accident that left 
him bandaged like a mummy. For nine 
months he couldn't see. “I knew people by 
their voices,” he says. “From their tones I 
could discern happiness, I could discern 
sorrow—so language early became almost 
mystical for me.” 

In high school, his romance with lan- 
guages ended, For one thing, his French 
textbook was populated by cardboard Pari- 
sians who chattered endlessly about the 
weather and misplaced pens. There were 
other drawbacks. One day, to force him to 
pronounce the letter “r” as the French do, 
the teacher used a pencil as a tongue de- 
pressor. “I couldn't help myself,” he says. “I 
bit her.” Today he keeps the same brand of 
pencil on his desk at all times. It reminds 
him of what to shun in teaching languages. 

Languages must be spoken, he believes. 
But in a traditional class each student can 
speak no more than four times during the 
period. “That’s like learning mathematics 
without examples,” says Rassias. He also in- 
sists that relience on vapid textbooks actual- 
ly hinders a student’s progress. Further- 
more, the atmosphere in too many language 
classes is soporific—‘Valium Valley,” he 
calls it. 

By the time he was graduated from high 
school, he was “completely turned off by 
languages.” As a Marine stationed in 
postwar Japan, he found that—unable to 
speak Japanese—he wandered the country 
like a phantom, cut off from the people, 
baffled by their culture. Suddenly his fasci- 
nation with languages rekindled. 

A civilian again, he earned a degree in 
French at the University of Bridgeport in 
Connecticut, then studied in France for two 
years on Fulbright scholarships. At last he 
was a teacher himself, ready to fire others 
with his own zest for language. The results 
were depressing: “In the classroom I felt 
that I really wasn't doing much, that I 
wasn’t making much of a difference in peo- 
ple’s lives.” 

Dejected, he turned to a second love, the 
theater, and went back to France, this time 
to study drama. He earned a doctorate, and 
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began to act professionally in Paris. But 
teaching was on his mind. 

“One day I had this interesting thought— 
why only teaching? Why only acting?” he 
says. “Using acting techniques, couldn't a 
teacher improve his ability to communi- 
cate?” 

He returned to the University of Bridge- 
port as an instructor, determined to create a 
new teaching system. When the Peace 
Corps asked him to help improve its lan- 
guage courses, he had his chance. The 
result, much refined, is today’s “Dartmouth 
Intensive Language Model.” In action, it 
looks like a Gene Kelly dance number 
speeded up. 

BEHIND THE MADNESS IS ARTFUL CALCULATION 


The scene: a Dartmouth classroom. A 
group of undergraduates are watching their 
instructor, Marty Peterson, a senior from 
Lake Forest, Illinois. She is an “apprentice 
teacher,” trained to conduct drills. 

For a moment she studies a script in her 
left hand, a professor’s outline of what he 
wants her to teach that day. Then she 
erupts into action, leading the class in 
choral renditions of sentences to be learned, 
zigzagging among the desks. 

Looking one way, she points at someone 
across the room, snapping her fingers for a 
recitation. If the student answers correctly, 
she blows a kiss. If incorrectly, she stabs the 
offender with an imaginary stiletto, snaps 
at another student for the answer, then 
snaps again at the student who got it wrong. 

Her finger-snapping gives the class a jivey 
beat as she paces the room, now standing, 
now stooping to eye level with the students. 
When a girl has trouble squeezing out an 
answer, Marty drops to her knees, smiling 
encouragement, trying to pull out the 
answer with her hands. The girl gets it 
right? She earns a tres bon! and a hug. 
Marty jumps up and, finger-snapping and 
whirling, leads the class on to new material. 

“You could mistake the atmosphere of 
this teaching method for fun,” she later 
tells a visitor. 

Actually, John Rassias has carefully cho- 
reographed every move and gesture in the 
apprentice teachers’ repertoires. And 
behind his own madman antics are hours of 
painstaking rehearsal at home. His madness 
conceals artful calculation. 

His strategy is to maximize the number of 
times each student speaks aloud in the new 
language. Thus, language classes at Dart- 
mouth are limited to 22 students per sec- 
tion. Every day, for 50 minutes, each section 
meets with a master teacher, a Dartmouth 
professor who explains the day’s lesson. 
Using the method's fast pace and dramatic 
techniques, the professors pronounce new 
material for the class, explain grammatical 
points and clarify the lesson. 

Next, the section breaks in half, each half 
spending 50 minutes with an apprentice 
teacher, an undergraduate trained in the 
Rassias method. Finally, the students go to 
a language laboratory for further practice, 
monitored by another trained undergrad- 
uate. 

“But do you know how much homework 
they have? Virtually zilch!” says Rassias. 
“Instead of doing homework, they spend 
extra time in class, speaking.” And one of 
the keys is the intense drill sessions with ap- 
prentice teachers. 

At the beginning of each term, Rassias 
holds a three-day workshop for students in- 
terested in apprentice jobs. A recent work- 
shop was typical—250 candidates turned out 
for the approximately 30 slots open. Balanc- 
ing precariously on chair arms and prowling 
bearlike among the candidates packing the 
auditorium, Rassias said, “From now on 
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we're going to be in a fishbowl!” Observing 
them that night were teachers from high 
schools in Rhode Island and Massachusetts. 
“All right—let’s go!” he exclaimed. And he 
outlined for the audience the rudiments of 
the method. 

First, in all language classes, the only lan- 
guage spoken is the language being taught. 
To introduce new words, the master teach- 
ers act them out, rather than speak in Eng- 
lish, he said. Second, to make sure that each 
student speaks 65 times per 50-minute ses- 
sion, apprentice teachers must hustle the 
class along, snapping their fingers to main- 
tain the rhythm. 

After the workshop, Rassias tells the visit- 
ing high school teachers how they can 
adapt the method. For instance, given a 45- 
minute period, they can spend the first 25 
minutes presenting the basic lesson. The re- 
maining 20 minutes are for drill, perhaps 
led by an advanced high school student. 

It's also important, he says, how teachers 
stress the five facets of learning a language: 
grammer, comprehension, vocabulary, flu- 
ency, accent. Commercial schools usually 
stress vocabulary, while many academic 
teachers stress accent. Rassias gives the 
most weight to grammar and the least to 
accent. 

“I don’t mean that we allow students to 
use an English pronunciation,” he says. 
“But if you spend too much time harping on 
accent you cut people off at the pass, make 
them afraid to speak. If, without humiliat- 
ing you, I can get you to speak even the 
most extraordinarily wrong thing, in the be- 
ginning I'll reward you with as much enthu- 
siasm as if you were receiving the Légion d’ 
Honneur. I tell my students, ‘Have the cour- 
age to be bad, to make mistakes—but 
speak!“ 

To encourage speaking, Rassias has de- 
vised an arsenal of techniques, such as 
make-believe press conferences and other 
skits. The New York City transit policemen 
learning Spanish at Dartmouth found 
themselves in an imaginary subway station. 
A heart attack victim lay on the platform, 
two men were picking his pockets, a crowd 
watched in silence. The policemen were 
taught how to deal—in Spanish—with the 
situation. 

Dartmouth drill classes write their own 
skits in the language they are studying. 
They wear costumes and lug in props. Ras- 
sias, who has (to say the least) an affinity 
for the spotlight, once vivified a skit about 
the fall of Troy with anachronistic special 
effects: the recorded whine of falling bombs, 
flashing lights as they exploded, puffs of 
smoke. 

To master counting, students may call off 
the numbers on rapidly rolled dice. Or they 
may play a game called “dots”: as students 
call off the numerals, the teacher connects 
a series of numbered dots on the blackboard 
to spell out a word. 

In a vocabulary drill, the instructor gives 
students a cue sentence, such as “I haven't 
eaten; therefore I am hungry.” Then the in- 
structor may say, “I haven't drunk,” and 
point to a student to complete the sequence: 
“Therefore I am thirsty.” 

Into all classes, teachers inject culture. 
One technique is the micrologue,” a minute- 
long monologue on anything from French 
crépes to Romanian agriculture, depending 
on the language under study. The teacher 
repeats the micrologue three times, while 
students write it down. Then students must 
repeat it for their classmates and answer 
questions. 

After ten weeks studying a language, 
Dartmouth students can opt for the “Lan- 
guage Study Abroad” program. Better than 
half do. Students spend several months in a 
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country where the language is spoken, 
living with a local family. 

“One of our favorite tricks is to drive 
these kinds out on a Friday and sort of 
parachute them into obscure villages lost in 
the countryside, which no one ever heard 
of,” says Rassias. “They have no money and 
they have to get by for three days by 
making friends and earning their keep. 
Then they have to come back with a com- 
plete oral and written report on the village’s 
history, economy and social pecking order.” 

Most students are positive about having 
fellow undergraduates as drill instructors. 
Michael Cooper, a freshman from New York 
City, says: “Students tend to be intimidated 
by older people, by professors, and so when 
you have an instructor who's much closer to 
your age I think you open up more.” 

Teachers in other schools increasingly are 
adapting the Dartmouth model to their own 
classrpoms. The Exxon Education Founda- 
tion—calling the method “an educational in- 
novation of demonstrated merit“ from 
1976 to 1978 disseminated information 
about Rassias’ method and provided fund- 
ing for some colleges and universities to 
adopt it. 


Meanwhile, jolted by the report of the 
President’s Commission, the nation’s educa- 
tion system may be poised for a renaissance 
in language studies. Already straws are in 
the wind, and here are a few: 

In three towns along the Vermont-Quebec 
border, with federal funding, an English- 
French bilingual educational program is of- 
fered to all children, beginning with 4-year- 
olds. In Burlington, Vermont, the high 
school’s seven-year-old “total immersion” 
program has students spend most of one se- 
mester off-campus, taking all subjects— 
from history and art to science—in. French, 
then spend a month in France or Quebec. 


VAPORIZING THE LANGUGAGE BARRIERS 

In Philadelphia, 14,000 pupils in grades 
four to six, in 85 city schools, are taking 
Latin; Los Angeles has a similar program. A 
high school in Jamaica, New York, now 
offers nine langugages, including Hebrew, 
Chinese, Russian and Greek. 

Bilingual programs are springing up in 
schools nationwide, in response to the 
influx of students who speak Spanish, Viet- 
namese and other languages. 

Meanwhile, at Dartmouth, Rassias contin- 
ues to astonish his students, appearing one 
day as Denis Diderot, another as an ornate- 
ly robed Chinese emperor, cold cream 
splotching his face to simulate leprosy. 

“What we're doing is extremely simple.” 
he says. “We're giving people the desire to 
communicate with others, to understand 
others, to be sensitive—we want to aim some 
big educational ray guns at these stupid lan- 
guage barriers and vaporize them, poof!”@ 


NATIONAL YOUTH SERVICE PLAN 
WELL RECEIVED BY STUDENTS 


HON. GEORGE M. O’BRIEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, as a co- 
sponsor of H.R. 2206, the National 
Youth Service Act, I was particularly 
pleased to have the bill’s principal 
sponsor, our colleague PETE McCtos- 
KEY, as the keynote speaker at the 
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third annual O’Brien youth leadership 
conference on May 2 at Prairie State 
College in Chicago Heights, III. 

After hearing Congressman MecCros- 
KEY outline his plan, the 122 partici- 
pants—high school juniors and seniors 
from 34 high schools throughout the 
17th Congressional District—were 
polled on their reaction to the concept 
on national service choices rather 
than a military-only draft. I would like 
to share the results of this poll, along 
with several of their comments, with 
my colleagues. 

The students, of both sexes, were 
polled as to the options they would 
select, with the following results: 

Fifty-two percent would perform 1 
year of civilian public service—conser- 
vation work, community assistance, 
Peace Corps, VISTA, church-related 
activities. 

Forty-four percent would volunteer 
for 2 years of military service provid- 
ing eligibility for education benefits. 


Two percent would opt for 6 months 
of active military duty plus 5% years 
in the Reserves with some educational 
benefits. 


Two percent would choose none of 
the above which, under the McCloskey 
plan, would result in their being 
placed for 6 years in a draft pool from 
which they would be called for mili- 
tary service if there are not enough 
volunteers to meet requirements. 


The student group, which was 
almost evenly male and female, of- 
fered the following comments as to 
why they chose a particular option: 


. . it is my duty to serve. I would like it 
to be over a definite period of time without 
having to be on reserve, or worry about 
being drafted.” 

“I oppose war, but feel a person should 
serve his country in some way...” 

“I could learn a skill in the Army that 
would benefit me when I go on to a college 
education.” 

. there are none of the uncertainties 
that related to reserve service or a draft 
pool ... everyone would be required to 
serve in one way or another 

“I don’t consider myself the type to 
become a soldier. I feel I should still in some 
way directly take part in community serv- 
ices to benefit my state and country.” 


The results of this poll and com- 
ments received are almost identical to 
those received by Congressman Mc- 
CLOSKEY on polls he has taken of high 
school seniors in California. This indi- 
cates to me there the youth of America 
are willing to fulfill their duty to their 
country if given viable alternatives. 
The 44 percent who would volunteer 
for 2 years of active military duty 
would help cure the current enlist- 
ment problems of the All-Volunteer 
Army. I urge my colleagues to consider 
the National Youth Service Act as a 
potential solution to the very real 
needs of our military forces today.e 
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FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my support of S. 1309—formerly 
H.R. 5907—the Food Stamp Act 
Amendments of 1980. The three major 
provisions of this bill attempt to 
reduce error and abuse in the pro- 
gram, expand eligibility for benefits to 
certain households and, raise the 
funding cap of the food stamp pro- 
gram. In short, the bill requests addi- 
tional funding for this program. 

The cost ceilings for fiscal year 1980 
and 1981 were established in 1977 and 
are proving inadequate due to higher 
food costs, higher unemployment, and 
lower incomes for new participants. 

In 1977 the Congressional Budget 
Office predicted that food costs would 
rise 3 to 4 percent per year. Unfortu- 
nately, these prices have actually in- 
creased by 22 percent between 1977 
and 1979 and are expected to increase 
to 46 percent by 1981. This food cost 
increase will amount to an approxi- 
mately $1.4 billion increase to the 
costs of the fiscal year 1980 food 
stamp program and about a $2 billion 
increase for fiscal year 1981. CBO also 
forecasted the fiscal year 1980 unem- 
ployment rate to be under 6 percent. 
Again, unemployment is projected to 
rise to 7.2 percent in 1980 and 7.5 per- 
cent in fiscal year 1981. For each 1 
percent increase in unemployment, 1.2 
million people are added to the pro- 
gram 


S. 1309 increases the ceilings for the 
fiscal year 1980 and 1981 programs in 
order to compensate for higher than 
expected food costs and unemploy- 
ment. Also, given the uncertainty of 
economic forecasts, S. 1309 provides 
an additional 5 percent authorization 
margin for fiscal year 1980 and 10 per- 
cent for 1981 should inflation esti- 
mates prove erroneous. Compounding 
the problem of inaccurate inflation es- 
timates is the fact that participants 
entering the program after the aboli- 
tion of the purchase requirement, are 
poorer than expected. Since these new 
participants will continue to receive 
benefits in 1980 and 1981, the cost of 
the program will increase proportion- 
ately. 

As you may know, food stamp bene- 
fits are based on a very low diet plan. 
These benefits provide families with 
“minimally nutritious” meals. Cur- 
rently, this program provides the most 
basic assistance to help low income 
families subsist. For example, in New 
York City, a welfare family of four re- 
ceives $12.34 to cover all expenses 
except rent and medical care. If food 
stamps are eliminated, this same 
family would be forced to live on $8.40 
per day. This just doesn’t seem quite 
possible to me. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


In the month of April, 20 million 
Americans used food stamps to put 
food on tables that otherwise might 
have remained empty. If Congress 
does not act quickly, and food stamp 
distribution comes to a halt, there will 
be millions upon millions of hungry 
people in this country. 

If the budget has to be balanced, 
and cuts have to be made, they must 
be made in other areas. We simply 
cannot afford to let the people go 
hungry. 

In determining a list of priorities, 
the war on hunger must surely remain 
at the top of everyone’s list of prob- 
lems to be reckoned with. It is impossi- 
ble to conceive of a more basic, funda- 
mental right than the right to subsist, 
the inalienable right to see one’s 
family fed. In a society where afflu- 
ence abounds, we must never turn our 
backs on the most needy who should 
rightly have some piece, no matter 
how small, of the resources at hand. 

During these times of spiraling infla- 
tion, when there is popular sentiment 
to tighten the fiscal belt, we simply 
cannot force the most financially un- 
fortunate to bear the greatest burden 
of our new found austerity. I strongly 
urge the passage of S. 1309. It is our 
most essential social service and it is 
absolutely necessary for the health 
and well-being of almost 20 million 
Americans.@ 


A DEDICATION FOR GUS MAS- 
CARO AND THE NEW ROCHELLE 
BOYS CLUB 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 18, I will be attending the dedica- 
tion of a new building for the New Ro- 
chelle, N.Y., Boys Club. This building 
will serve both as a center for the club 
soa a community center for the entire 
city. 

While the dedication of a new build- 
ing is not, in and of itself, remarkable, 
the history of the Boys Club in New 
Rochelle and its efforts to obtain a 
new headquarters is indeed remark- 
able. 

Some 2 years ago, the Feeney Park 
Branch of the New Rochelle Boys 
Club was the victim of a fire. The 
Boys Club members were determined 
to recover from this serious blow and 
they have done just that. They turned 
to the New Rochelle City Council for 
help in building a new branch. The 
eventual result was a combined Boys 
Club and community center which will 
open this year. I cannot praise enough 
the effort that resulted in this cooper- 
ative project between the club and the 
community. 

This all comes only shortly after the 
Boys Club celebrated its golden anni- 
versary last year. In 1929 a group of 
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New Rochelle citizens joined to form a 
recreation club for the boys of under- 
privileged families. The group met in 
the Washington School. Later that 
year the club was able to get its own 
clubhouse when the city rented a 
house for it for $1. The next year, the 
club was chartered as a nonprofit cor- 
poration, and its operations moved to 
the then-new Feeney Park. 

The 50-year history of the club has 
been marked by rapid growth. It is 
now divided into three branches, and 
serves some 1,800 youngsters from 
New Rochelle and surrounding com- 
munities. “Boys Club” is now a misno- 
mer, for the club has involved girls in 
its activities since 1932. 

It is no surprise that last year the 
Feeney Park Boys Club changed its 
mame to the August E. Mascaro 
Branch of the New Rochelle Boys 
Club. Because Gus Mascaro, who was 
executive director of the club for over 
30 years, played a crucial role in the 
success of the club. 

Gus first joined the White Plains, 
N.Y., Boys Club when he was 9. By the 
age of 16 he was on the board of direc- 
tors. Two years later he was on the 
club’s staff. Gus also worked for Boys 
Clubs in Brooklyn, Washington, and 
Newton, Mass. But Gus spent most of 
his professional life in New Rochelle, 
where, all of us would agree, he was 
more responsible for the growth of the 
Boys Club than any other single 
person. 

Many public officials in New Ro- 
chelle will testify to Gus’ contribu- 
tions, not only because they have dealt 
with him in their roles as public offi- 
cials, but because so many were them- 
selves members of the Boys Club Mas- 
caro headed. Just three among those 
who were members of the Boys Club 
are Mayor Leonard Paduano, former 
mayor, Frank Garito, and City Coun- 
cilman Don Zaccagnino. 

Congratulations are in order for Gus 
Mascaro, for contributing so much to 
the youth of New Rochelle, and for 
the Boys Club, for its anniversary and 
new home. 


TRUE REFORM OF THE FOOD 
STAMP PROGRAM 


HON. BUD SHUSTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, the House Republican Policy 
Committee adopted a statement 
urging true reform of our Nation’s 
food stamp program. The program is 
clearly out of control; the cost of the 
program has skyrocketed from $610 
million in 1971 to an estimated $10.7 
billion in 1981. Recognizing the wide- 
spread abuse, waste of taxpayer's 
money, and maladministration of the 
program by the Federal Government, 
the Republican Policy Committee calls 
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for adoption of five amendments to S. 
1309, the Food Stamp Act Amend- 
ments of 1980. Together, these amend- 
ments could save the taxpayer over 
$2.5 billion annually and still insure 
that those citizens truly in need re- 
ceive nutritional assistance. Following 
is the text of the committee's state- 
ment: 


REPUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE CALLS FOR 
Foop STAMP REFORM 


The House Republican Policy Committee 
strongly supports efforts to reform the na- 
tion's food stamp program. The Policy Com- 
mittee believes that the minimum goals for 
true reform should be that the benefits go 
only to those who are truly in need, that eli- 
gibility standards be redefined, that the in- 
tegrity of the program be restored through 
administrative simplification, and that the 
public confidence in the program should be 
heightened by lessening the burden on the 
taxpayer caused by mismanagement, error 
or fraud. Unfortunately, the bill reported 
our of the House Agriculture Committee, 
and pending Floor consideration, S. 1309, is 
designed to achieve cosmetic reform, but 
not true reform. 

S. 1309, the Food Stamp Act Amendments 
of 1980, continues the recent trend of turn- 
ing the food stamp program into an income 
maintenance program rather than a food 
and nutrition effort. Beginning in 1977 with 
the “elimination of the purchase require- 
ment” and with the attempt to uncap the 
authorization level, food stamp apologists 
have tried to wrest control of the program 
from Congress by making it an entitlement 
and giving the Secretary of Agriculture 
total authority. S. 1309 culminates these ef- 
forts by raising the authorizations for fiscal 
years 1980 and 1981 to maximum levels and 
then awarding the Secretary of Agriculture 
unilateral authority to increase these levels 
if he feels it justified. Incredibly, the House 
Agriculture Committee voted to abdicate its 
Constitutional duties by delegating to the 
Secretary a “cushion” of 5 percent in fiscal 
year 1980 and 10 percent in 1981 by which 
he may increase the authorization levels. 
This action was taken in Committee despite 
the fact that the cost of the food stamp pro- 
gram has grown from $610 million in fiscal 
year 1971 to an estimated $10.7 billion in 
fiscal year 1981! 

The Policy Committee wishes to empha- 
size that it supports the basic underlying 
principle of the food stamp program of pro- 
viding needed nutritional assistance to those 
of our less fortunate citizens living at or 
below the poverty level. The Committee 
strongly objects, however, to the maladmin- 
istration of the program by the Federal gov- 
ernment and to the waste of taxpayer 
money through abuse or use of the program 
by those who do not truly need assistance. 
The last few months have seen a burgeon- 
ing of beneficiaries, with recipients growing 
at the rate of almost one-half million per 
month, from 15 million in October 1978 to 
nearly 22 million in March 1980. Although 
some of this increase no doubt is a result of 
increasing unemployment and high infla- 
tion, there is also no doubt that there is 
widespread program abuse. For example, 
during the last quality control review of the 
program in 1977, the General Accounting 
Office found that there was an error rate of 
12 percent in administration of the pro- 
gram. Assuming this same rate in 1980, 
almost $1 billion of total program expendi- 
tures is being issued in error during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. For these reasons, the 
Policy Committee urges support of amend- 
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ments to be offered on the House Floor to 
correct these abuses. 

Specifically, the Committee urges adop- 
tion of amendments which would: 

(1) Restore the purchase requirement. 
The Congressional Budget Office estimates 
this amendment would save $800 million in 
fiscal year 1981. 

(2) Institute the policy of “recoupment” 
whereby recipient earning annually in 
excess of 175 percent of the poverty level of 
income would be required to repay to the 
government a portion of the benefits re- 
ceived. The Congressional Budget Office es- 
timates savings of $50-$300 million annual- 


ly. 

(3) Restructure the eligibility standards 
by re-defining the income and deduction 
formula. This could save an estimated $600 
million annually. 

(4) Reduce the overlap between the food 
stamp program and the school lunch pro- 
gram. The Congressional Budget Office esti- 
mates annual savings of $630 million. 

(5) Convert the food stamp program into a 
block grant program run by the states, 
thereby eliminating the $500 million annual 
federal cost to administer the program. 
States would have the authority under the 
program to include both workfare and nu- 
tritional requirements. States would be al- 
lowed to use excess funds from savings in 
the food stamp program for increasing 
benefits in existing public assistance pro- 
grams. 

Finally, the Policy Committee wishes to 
go on record criticizing the Carter Adminis- 
tration for creating a fiscal crisis in the cur- 
rént year’s food stamp funding. First, the 
crisis was created by President Carter's 
delay in forwarding his “revised” budget to 
Congress. Then, the Democratic leadership 
delayed taking the food stamp bill to the 
House Floor until after the fiscal year 1980 
Third Budget Resolution and the fiscal year 
1981 First Budget Resolution were passed 
by the House, Moréover, under sections 18 
(b) and (c) of the food stamp law, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is to institute phased 
benefit reductions if he determines that 
benefit levels will exceed appropriated 
funds available. The Secretary has ignored 
this mandate and has, instead, publicly indi- 
cated that he will be forced to suspend all 
food stamp benefits, to all beneficiaries, ef- 
fective June 1 of this year unless Congress 
approves additiondl funds by May 15. By 
acting in this risky manner, the Secretary 
appears to be threatening total program 
shut down in order to force Congress to act 
on S. 1309 in a legislative “crisis” atmos- 
phere. 

Despite the pressure of this manufactured 
crisis, the Policy Committee urges all Mem- 
bers to closely inspect the long term ramifi- 
cations of S. 1309 as reported out of the 
Committee and to support the floor amend- 
ments which will help make this bill true 
food stamp reform legislation. 


RESOLUTION ON THE CRISIS IN 
THE FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 


HON. THOMAS S. FOLEY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980 


@ Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include in the Record the resolution 
on the crisis in the food stamp pro- 
gram approved by the governing board 
of the National Council of Churches, 
May 7, 1980: 
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Whereas the Food Stamp Program since 
its beginning in 1964 has become & vital 
weapon in the struggle against hunger and 
poverty in America, so much so that the 
Field Foundation, in its study of hunger in 
America in 1977, stated that food stamps 
are making a crucial difference in improving 
the quality of the lives of many poor Ameri- 
cans; and 0 

Whereas 20.8 million citizens of the 
United States now rely on food stamps as an 
aid to adequate nutrition: and 

Whereas at least 16 percent of the house- 
holds receiving food stamps are headed by 
elderly people and approximately half of all 
recipients are children; and 

Whereas the Food Stamp Program is the 
primary income support program providing 
aid to the working poor; and 

Whereas the USDA data indicates that 87 
percent of food stamp benefits go to fami- 
lies living below the poverty line, and the 
average benefit is only 36¢ per person per 
meal; and 

Whereas the Food Stamp Program was 
funded for $6.2 billion in fiscal 1980, an 
amount that will carry the program only to 
the end of May; and 

Whereas additional funding of approxi- 
mately $2.5 billion is needed to continue the 
program through the end of the fiscal year, 
which is September 30; and 

Whereas Congress is also threatening to 
make major cuts in funding for the Food 
Stamp Program in fiscal year 1981; and 

Whereas the proposed cuts in the Food 
Stamp Program are in addition to numerous 
proposed reductions in health, housing, edu- 
cation and employment programs which will 
significantly affect poor people and reduce 
their ability to provide adequately for them- 
selves and their families; and 

Whereas Secretary of Agriculture, Robert 
Bergland, has stated that he will be forced 
to stop issuing food stamps at the end of 
May 1980 if Congress does not act by May 
15, 1980, to appropriate the necessary funds: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Governing Board of 
the National Council of Churches: (1) Urge 
the Members of Congress to do everything 
in their power to implement the necessary 
legislative steps to maintain the Food 
Stamp Program through this fiscal year 
without interruption and provide sufficient 
funds to continue the program without cut- 
backs through fiscal year 1981; (2) call on 
churches throughout the nation to consider 
the plight of people in their communities 
should the program be interrupted during 
the summer or be inadequately funded in 
fiscal year 1981, beginning in October, and 
to prepare themselves to minister to the 
great numbers of our sisters and brothers 
who will suffer from malnutrition, taking 
specal care to identify the “hidden” poor, 
including the elderly, who are scattered 
throughout our low- and middle-income 
neighborhoods. 


CONGRESSMAN BROWN URGES 
IMMEDIATE IMPLEMENTATION 
OF ALCOHOL WARNING LABELS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 7, 1980 
Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, this Congress has been delib- 
erating on the subject of health warn- 


ing labels for alcoholic beverages for 
years now with no substantive result. 
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In 1977, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration sought to require health warn- 
ings on alcoholic beverage labels by 
administrative rule. This proposed 
rule was eventually withdrawn. In 
1978, Congress held hearings on the 
need to require health warnings for 
the fetal alcohol syndrome. Even 
though the evidence was overwhelm- 
ing to show the dangers of ethyl alco- 
hol to an unborn fetus, no action was 
taken by Congress or the administra- 
tion to warn pregnant women. Finally, 
in 1979, Senator THURMOND attached 
his longstanding bill requiring alcohol 
warnings to the NIAAA authorization 
legislation. To nearly everyone's sur- 
prise, this proposal passed the Senate 
with a 2 to 1 majority. However, even 
with the support of two-thirds of the 
Senate, no health warnings yet exist 
on alcoholic beverage labeling or ad- 
vertising. 

As a result of Senator THURMOND’s 
bill and the efforts of Senator RIecLe’s 
subcommittee, the FDA and the BATF 
were called upon to study health 
warnings for alcoholic beverages and 
to report to Congress by June 1, 1980. 

I anxiously await the findings of this 
report but feel confident that warning 
labels will be endorsed. 

Once we accept the concept of alco- 
holic beverage warning labels, the 
question then arises, what will the 
labels say? In the past I have endorsed 
a general health warning: “Caution: 
Consumption of Alcoholic Beverages 
May Be Hazardous to Your Health.” 
In following the deliberations of hear- 
ings and articles on this subject, I now 
believe a specific label would be more 
effective without imposing an undue 
burden on the industry. 

One proposal made by the American 
Council on Alcohol Problems is a 
short, concise, but effective labeling 
alternative. I support this labeling al- 
ternative and share its contents, along 
with accompanying explanations, with 
my colleagues: 

WARNING 

Using this product: 

Too fast may cause sickness or death, 

May impair driving ability, 

gow create dependence or addiction, 
an 


During pregnancy may harm the 
unborn. 
Legal Age Required for Purchase 

TOO FAST MAY CAUSE SICKNESS OR DEATH 


Alcohol can produce euphoria but it can 
also lead to some tragic results in a short 
period of time. Drinking too much too fast 
can cause serious illness, even death. This 
fact is not generally known. 

Numerous examples of this appear in the 
press. It could happen to anyone but occurs 
most often with youth. In 1976 a college stu- 
dent in Ames, Iowa (age 18), drank many 
beers rapidly in a bar. He later drank a lot 
of vodka, tequila and brandy at his fraterni- 
ty house. He was found dead in bed in the 
morning. 

In 1979 a youth in Wisconsin (age 19), 
tried to set a drinking record. He drank 46 
shots of brandy, whiskey and rum in 4 
hours, collapsed, was taken home, and was 
found dead in the morning. Fifty people 
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who watched this event did not object. They 
must not have known the lethal danger. 

It is easy to forget how many drinks are 
taken during a social event or while drink- 
ing with friends. A person can become ill, 
vomit to get rid of the alcohol, or have to be 
taken to a hospital for help. 

The amount of alcohol consumed is what 
is important—not whether it is beer, wine, 
whiskey, vodka or something else. Body 
weight is also a factor. A 200-lb. man can 
handle twice as much alcohol as a 100-Ib. 
man. A woman who weighs half as much as 
a male companion but drinks as much is in 
greater danger. Consuming no more than 
two drinks in an evening is a safe course. 


MAY IMPAIR DRIVING ABILITY 


Most people know the danger of driving 
while “drunk” but do not know that only 
two drinks (2 beers or equivalent alcohol in 
wine) will cause a 25 percent impairment in 
driving ability for a man of average weight. 
The body “burns” alcohol slowly so the 
level in the body can rapidly increase. In a 
special Swedish study, 37 expert drivers 
were tested for speed and accuracy*while 
sober. After taking only 2 beers or 2 mixed 
drinks, a second test showed the 25 percent 
impairment. 

Most states have a legal blood-alcohol 
level of 0.10 percent. This means if a read- 
ing is above that, one can be charged with 
driving while impaired. However, actual im- 
pairment begins at half that amount—0.05 
percent. 

Two drinks (1 oz. of 86 proof alcohol or 
approx. 12 oz. of beer) consumed in 1 hour 
by a 160-lb. man will produce a blood-alco- 
hol level of about 0.05 percent. Each addi- 
tional drink will add another 0.02 percent. 
Thus, over 4 puts one above 0.10 percent. 
Most state public safety departments will 
provide an estimator wheel telling levels in 
the case of greater or lesser body weights. 

Alcohol often combines with other factors 
such as fatigue, speed, or road and weather 
conditions to cause accidents—which but for 
the alcohol would not occur. Alcohol affects 
some people more than others. The safest 
and recommended policy is never to drive 
after any drinking. 


MAY CREATE DEPENDENCE OR ADDICTION 


Frequent drinking can lead to psychologi- 
cal dependence and/or physical addiction. 
Some think this can happen only to people 
with severe mental problems—that one with 
good character, health, education and gen- 
eral will power can drink without danger. 
Since addiction (alcoholism) occurs only in a 
minority of persons who drink, there is a 
temptation to believe it will not happen to 
you. 

Addiction strikes people in all walks of 
life. Even “normal” people often wind up 
“hooked” on alcohol, much as most of those 
who use heroin and other drugs. 

There are many theories on why some 
have trouble and others do not. Among 
claimed causes is a sensitivity of the hypo- 
thalamus—the section of the brain that con- 
trols all non-conscious body functions. One 
theory is that hypoglycemics—those whose 
bodies produce an excess of insulin—are es- 
pecially addictable. There is some evidence 
of metabolic differences between alcoholics 
and non-alcoholics. Some ethnic groups 
seem especially vulnerable. If there is a 
family history of alcoholism, danger to 
offspring appears to be 4 times greater. 

A craving for alcohol is a flag that addic- 
tion may be developing. The only 100 per- 
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cent safe course to avoid this danger is 
never to use alcohol. 


DURING PREGNANCY MAY HARM THE UNBORN 


Medical authorities have long admitted 
that smoking cigarets by an expectant 
mother will affect and even damage the 
fetus (the unborn child in the womb). Until 
recently the damaging effect of alcohol has 
not been as widely admitted. Now research- 
ers state positively that use of alcohol in 
beverages is damaging to the fetus. 

At first it was said only alcoholics (women 
who had been drinking over a period of 
time) were likely to bear babies with birth 
defects. Recent research has shown that 
even moderate drinking by an expectant 
mother may be paid for by the infant in the 
form of growth deficiency, small brain, 
facial distortion, mental retardation, poor 
coordination, and skeletal and heart defects. 
Doctors who have conducted this research 
advise total abstinence by a pregnant 
woman or one considering pregnancy. 

Dr. David Smith, Prof. of Pediatrics at the 
University of Washington (Seattle), one of 
the first to identify this “fetal alcohol syn- 
drome”, says one in every 350 to 500 infants 
is born with some type of mental or physical 
defect caused by the mother drinking 
during pregnancy. Both alcohol and cigarets 
are said to hit the fetus like a chemical 
sledgehammer.” This danger has been rec- 
ognized and reported upon by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment through the National Inst. on Al- 
cohol Abuse and Alcoholism (NIAAA). 

More recently it has been claimed that al- 
cohol can harm male sperm, so men expect- 
ing to father a child should consider this 
danger, too. 


LEGAL AGE REQUIRED FOR PURCHASE 


Until early 1970 the almost uniform legal 
age for buying alcoholic beverages over the 
country was 21. Then some states lowered 
the age to 18 or 19. In these states alcohol- 
related accidents involving drivers under 21 
increased. Now the trend is to raise legal 
drinking ages. Maine, Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire have raised back to 20. 
Michigan, by a vote of the people in 1978 
(57 percent in favor) raised back to 21. Iowa, 
Minnesota, Montana, New Jersey and Geor- 
gia raised from 18 to 19. Other states are 
proposing similar action. 

Many wonder why those under 21 should 
be prohibited from buying alcoholic bever- 
ages. Over the years, society has intuitively 
recognized that as the proper age without 
knowing the scientific reason for it. 

Dr. Jorge Valles, M.D., for many years di- 
rector of alcoholism therapy at the U.S. 
Veterans Hospital in Houston, states such a 
reason. He claims addiction results from 
sensitivity of the hypothalamus section of 
the brain. Immature youth are especially 
sensitive. He says:. . the younger the age 
at which an individual starts to ingest alco- 
hol, the greater the chances that he will de- 
velop into a chronic alcoholic. For the 
action of the alcohol is channeled directly 
toward the adolescent’s imbalanced hypo- 
thalamus and autonomic nervous system, 
thereby obstructing his emotional matura- 
tion on both psychological and physiological 
levels.” 

There are many reasons why youth 
should not drink. Alcohol reduces control 
over behavior in social relationships and 
leads to a variety of dangerous situations. 
There is good reason why society wants a 
higher legal drinking age.e 
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@ Mr. PEASE. Mr. Speaker, what fol- 
lows is the first installment of a two- 
part report on living conditions and 
human rights abuses in northern Gua- 
temala. It was provided to me by a 
parish priest who has spent many 
years living and working with the 
people of this region. The priest’s 
identity can be established but he has 
requested anonymity out of fear for 
his life. 

This report bears out the rapid po- 
larization that is occurring among the 
Guatemalans, many of whom are Indi- 
ans, who live in the northern part of 
the country. This trend is very omi- 
nous. It underscores the urgency of 
our gaining an understanding of the 
complex forces at work within Guate- 
malan society. Unless we recognize the 
countervailing pressures at work, our 
country will have little hope of identi- 
fying what role we might be able to 
play in helping promote peaceful, 
democratic-change within Guatemala. 

The report follows: 


REPORT ON VIOLENCE IN NORTHERN QUICHE, 
GUATEMALA 


(By a parish priest) 


INSURGENCY-COUNTERINSURGENCY, AUGUST 
1979 TO JANUARY 1980 


Within the situation of violence in which 
during the past three years each person of 
the Indian communities of the Ixil zone of 
Quiche has suffered, the period between 
August 1979 to January 1980 is the worst. 
This time period focuses in on the Ixil area 
as the nerve center, the “hot” area of the 
repressive state. The focus of human rights 
violations, militarism and violence which all 
Guatemalan people suffer is here. 

The most notable characteristic of the 
area is change. Change in quality and exten- 
sion of the level of insurgency and counter- 
insurgency. Change in the protagonists of 
the events: the Ixil people, the Army of the 
Poor (EGP), the Guatemalan Army and the 
para-military groups. Change in space and 
change in time. The conflicting events occur 
so rapidly and with such force that in an at- 
tempt to follow them one runs the risk of 
losing the total perspective and the roots 
and origin of the conflict. 

Within the Ixil zone, the communities of 
Cotzal and Nebaj continue to be areas of 
continual violence while the community of 
Chajul, which until now had been in a more 
or less lethargic state becomes the center of 
major conflict within the area. 

Armed violence within Quiche spreads 
from the Ixil area north to Uspantan and 
Chicaman. At the same time a similar situa- 
tion extends to the Department of Huehe- 
tenango which borders on Quiche. 

The central and southern part of Quiche 
which until now have not suffered the prob- 
lems of the north are awakened to new po- 
litical problems caused by wall paintings, 
threats, flyers, black lists etc. Towns such as 
Sacapulas, San Pedro Jocopilas, Santa Cruz 
of Quiche, Zacualpa, Joyabaj which had 
been without violence find themselves sur- 
rounded in their streets and walls by anti- 
communist signs against the Army of the 
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Poor (EGP), against the PGT and in some 
places by death threats against neighbors. 
In Santa Cruz, Quiche, the first black lists 
from para-military groups appear. In one of 
these the names of the priests Luis Guir- 
riaran, former pastor of Chichicastenango, 
Bartolome Sanchiz, ex-pastor of the Cathe- 
dral, Andres Ignacio Lanz, director of the 
Diocesan Radio Station, “Quiche Radio”; 
community leaders such as Mr. Rogelio 
Azurdia director of the radio newspaper 
“The Voice of the People” of “Quiche 
Radio”; Mr. Emeterio Toj Medrano, expresi- 
dent of the Catholic Action Board of Direc- 
tors of Santa Cruz parish, political leaders 
such as Mr. Jorge Baca etc. 

If we could place a map of Quiche in front 
of us and color the Ixil area red and then 
shade in all the areas affected by violence 
we would find that between August 1979 
and January 1980 gradually all of Quiche 
would be shaded red. 

The Guerrilla Army of the Poor during 
this period stops being a group of outsiders 
to area farmers. It is no longer small or 
large. It becomes a popular forte and a nu- 
cleus of peasant organization because of the 
massacre and the military occupation en- 
dured by the people during the past three 
years. During this period the E.G.P. has 
taken its first steps from political action to 
military action. The armed confrontations 
against the Army in the communities of 
Chajul, Cotzal, Chicaman, Uspantan demon- 
strates this. 

The beginning of this year shows us a 
militarized Quiche. The southern part has 
small groups of Mobile Military Police 
(PMA), the north is under the direct control 
of the National Army. 

Uspantan, Nebaj, Corzal, Chajul and sec- 
tions of Ixcan contain permanent military 
encampments more or less large which 
remind all of the residents that they live in 
a state of war not peace. No matter how 
hard government sources try to deny it and 
the communications media of the country 
pretend they are not aware of this fact. 

Every violent act which has taken place in 
the area which funnels through information 
channels and through them to public opin- 
ion is immediately denied by the govern- 
ment’s official sources. Defense Ministry’s 
declarations of early January serve as an ex- 
ample where they justify the Army’s pres- 
ence in Quiche because “northern Quiche is 
full of Cubans.” During this report more ex- 
amples will be given. 

The recent Nicaraguan war has great re- 
percussions in the Army policy towards the 
occupied communities of northern Quiche, 
Since August, the people felt a change in 
their relationship with the Army. The Army 
makes a great effort not to appear as an oc- 
cupation force apart from the people but at 
the same time its methods of control are 
sharpened, of infiltration, of spying and cor- 
ruption of the people. As they begin to 
remake their public image as the people’s 
defenders and development promoters by 
means of Civic Action, terrible repression 
against entire communities takes place vio- 
lating all their human rights as has hap- 
pened in the town of Chajul. All of the 
farmers constitutional guarantees are vio- 
lated. 

Because of the supposed counter insurgen- 
cy war all personal and communal security 
has been banished as well as citizens rights 
to moral and physical integrity, all farmer's 
organizations are being destroyed. These or- 
ganizations are potential motors of econom- 
ic development. The so called war has 
caused many families to flee because of- the 
terror in which they live. They seek refuge 
in work on the coastal farms, in Guatemala 
City or in other parts of the country. 
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Not only the guerrillas and the Army have 
changed during this period but the commu- 
nities have begun a process of profound 
transformation. Small groups, but each day 
growing larger, unable to endure the pover- 
ty and military repression, have begun sur- 
facing in each village. Out of these groups 
have been born the first manifestations of 
campesino resistance to the Army. The pro- 
tests of the Uspantan campesinos before the. 
Guatemalan Congress, the manifestations 
in Chajul and Cotzal give proof of this. The 
villages in the area begin their own protests 
giving the conflictive situation the first indi- 
cations of a revolutionary process. 


August 1979 


Rumors circulate that the guerrilla has 
begun to take root in the northern section 
of the municipalities of Uspantan and Chi- 
caman. In the municipality of Chajul, the 
people tired of the Army's abuses are begin- 
ning to join the guerrilla. On August 17, at 
9:00 in the evening, the Army kidnaps the 
catachist Capulina, son of Mr. Antonio Cruz 
of Santa Adelina, Cotzal hacienda. His tor- 
tured cadaver appears the next day at the 
entrance of the hacienda Brol, Cotzal. With 
a message of E.G.P. written on a bracelet 
two cadavers brutally tortured are thrown 
beside the highway in Pulay, Nebaj. It is ru- 
mored that the Army kidnapped them in 
the Ixcan area. 

The guerrilla begins vigorous political ac- 
tivity. They occupy the villages of Chixix, 
Caxijay, Santa Abelina, Asich, Chipal all in 
the municipality of Cotzal; the towns of 
XIX, Xolcuay, Chemal, Ilom of Chajul; also 
Santa Marta, Tzumal Grande, Bicotz, Bica- 
lama, Pulay, Acul, Tzalbal of Nebaj. In all 
these villages the guerillas are Indian farm- 
ers from the area Who a few years previous- 
ly had fled from the Army’s repression. 
After meetings with the communities the 
jails were burned. 

On August 18, the E.G.P. executes two 
youths from Tzalbal, Nebaj, Juan and Pedro 
Terraza who were known publically as Army 
spies and informers. 


September 1979 


The E.G.P. occupy some villages in north- 
ern Uspantan. During the night, the Army 
kidnaps two farmers, leaders in the agricul- 
tural cooperative from the farm El Soch. 
Nothing has been heard of them since. At 
El Soch, the E.G.P. executed Honario 
Garcia, owner of the farm El Rosario and 
Eliu Martinez owner of the farm la Soledad 
for inhuman treatment of the farm workers 
and because along with the Army they cap- 
tured two campesinos from the farm El 
Soch. 

The E. G. P. occupied the house of the 
North American pastor in Las Pacayas, 
searched for documents and information he 
was giving the U.S. government and then 
burned the building. The next day, the 
North American Protestant ministers, Peace 
Corps volunteers and AID personnel left the 
Uspantan area permanently. 

The Army along with large landowners in 
the area of Soch occupied the village of San 
Pablo el Baldio (which borders on the farm 
El Soch, Uspantan), and kidnapped eight 
campesinos. They were taken to the mili- 
tary encampment Xejul in the vicinity of 
the town Uspantan. Of these eight people 
only one has reappeared. The others are 
presumed assassinated. A group of campe- 
sinos from Uspantan interrupted the Na- 
tional Congress asking that their kidnapped 
relatives be returned and denounced the 
abuses, robberies, rapes and tortures by the 
National Army. The government and the 
Army immediately denied these things had 
occurred and accused the Indians as being 
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communists and that Cubans were making 
the campesinos take political acts. 

The town of Cotzal for the first time in its 
history began a political demonstration 
against the municipal council. More than a 
thousand campesinos gathered in the town 
plaza with loudspeakers, demanded and ob- 
tained from the mayor, their civic rights 
which had been denied by the former 
mayor, Mr. Gaspar Perez, “exterminator” of 
Cotzal along with the Army and who had 
been executed by the Guerrillas. After two 
hours of demonstrating, the people were 
able to have the new municipal market 
closed (a special project of the former 
mayor) and have the market relocated on 
the plaza in front of the parish church in 
the center of town. 


October 1979 


More than 2,000 campesinos, including 
men, women and children demonstrated 
against the Army which for three years had 
occupied Cotzal. The people marched from 
the plaza to the military garrison and were 
received there by a lieutenant and troops 
armed with machine guns and bombs, 
Women and children begged the soldiers to 
return their kidnapped relatives or at least 
their remains. The lieutenant answered that 
he was not a killer of the people and the 
communists had instigated the demonstra- 
tion. The people answered, “We don't know 
what a communist is but we do know the 
damage the Army has caused our communi- 
ty since it has occupied it. One of the signs 
they carried said, “Army assassinator of 
Colom Argueta and the campesinos of 
Uspantan.” The lieutenant said, “the com- 
munists made that sign and the students 
told you who Colom Argueta is.” The people 
answered, “Colom Argueta is the people.” 
The demonstrators asked the Army to leave 
the town, because they could no longer 
endure their abuses. (10/6/79) 

On October 26, 1979, at 3:00 p.m. a truck 
carrying men back from the coast was 
stopped at the entrance of Cotzal, the Army 
had black lists of community residents. Mr. 
Juan Sajic was kidnapped. When the people 
of the village heard about the kidnapping a 
large group went to the military garrison to 
demonstrate. They asked for Mr. Juan 
Sajic. The Army denied that they had him. 
Juan Sajic was taken by helicopter from the 
rear of the garrison. 

On October 18, 1979, the E.G.P. occupied 
Chajul for a few hours. The following day a 
group of the E.G.P. attacked a group of sol- 
diers on the road between Chajul and Juil. 
They killed three soldiers and left one 
wounded, taking all the weapons. The 
E.G.P. leader returned to Chajul, gathered 
the people and demonstrated the captured 
guns. He advised the people to organize be- 
cause the Army was sure to enter Chajul 
and take reprisals against them. 

On October 20, an Army patrol occupied 
Chajul and began a systematic search, beat- 
ing and abusing the people. When the tradi- 
tional shout of the Chajules began, men, 
women, youths, children and old people 
came out of their homes armed with stones, 
sticks and machetes and the whole town 
confronted the Army in the central plaza. 
Between the two groups were the bodies of 
the three soldiers killed by the Guerrillas. 
An Army helicopter began to fly over the 
group as they talked. The people demanded 
that the Army leave and if they didn’t do 
so, they were prepared to attack them. They 
said that they would kill more than the 
Army could. One citizen demonstrated he 
had been beaten by the soldiers, The lieu- 
tenant in command asked for a stick and 
began to beat the responsible soldier leaving 
him almost dead. 
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The people again demanded that the 
Army leave and began to push the soldiers 
until they left the town. Indignant over the 
situation they had endured in Chajul, they 
decided to lynch Pedro Pacheco and Mel- 
chor Xinic Army colaborators and inform- 
ers. They killed them with sticks and buried 
them on the town’s edge. The Army moved 
its encampment from Juil to Jaboncillo a ki- 
lometer from the town. 

On October 3, 1979, five hundred people 
demonstrated in Chajul for three hours 
asking the municipal authorities to remove 
the Army from Chajul. In retaliation on Oc- 
tober 19, the Army captured a youth in 
Pulay (Nebaj) as he left worship services in 
the chapel and transporting him in a jeep to 
Xolcuay, (Chajul). They took the people 
out of the chapel, put the men against the 
wall and with threats of shooting them they 
demanded to know who the guerrillas were. 
The jeep returned to the Army detachment 
of Juil that night stopping at several small 
stores on the road, robbing money and cases 
of soft drinks and beer. The next day, more 
than 100 campesinos came armed with 
stones, sticks and machetes towards the 
military garrison in Juil to rescue the cap- 
tured youth. The demonstration stopped en 
route when he came walking along the path. 

On October 27, three presumed tourists 
were attacked on the highway near Pulay 
(Nebaj). Alain Phietumuler, a Frenchman, 
was killed. A Japanese, Mastoshi kujashiy 
and a Canadian Lorne Thomas Quick were 
wounded. The event is cloudy because there 
are clear indications that they weren't 
simple tourists and it isn’t known if they 
were attacked by the Army or the guerrillas. 

Two days later, October 29, 1979, the 
Army completely occupied Pulay (Nebaj) 
brutally searching house to house, robbing 
and beating many residents. In Mr. Antonio 
Chavez home a soldier robbed Q208 which 
he had borrowed to repair his roof. Mr. 
Lucas Ajanel lost Q55. Mr Jacinto Brito Q5, 
etc, etc. 

On Wednesday October 7, 1979, in Cunen, 
Mr. Sinverio Castaneda, mobile military 
police (PMA) stationed in Cunen killed two 
policemen and seriously wounded three 
while they slept. The national police who 
slept in the next room, said that he identi- 
fied himself as a guerrilla and after taking 
all the arms fled out the door where some 
companions were awaiting him. The bar- 
racks of the PMA in Cunen is known for its 
abuses against the people. The Army report- 
ed through its information channels that a 
drunk soldier had killed some of his com- 
panions. 


November 1979 


In the first days of May, the center of 
conflict moved north to Huehuetenango. On 
Sunday, November 4, the E.G.P. occupied 
the village of San Juan Ixcoy for a morning. 
The same day, the village of Barillas demon- 
strated against the National Army asking 
them to leave the municipality. On the 6, 7, 
8 and 9 of November the E.G.P. occupied 
the communities San Francisco Mixlaj, San 
Jose las Flores, el Llano and el Campamento 
all in the municipality of Chiantla, Also in 
November the military Zone of Santa Cruz 
of Quiche, General Gregorio Solares is 
transferred to Huehuetenango where a 
modern military barracks has been built. 

On November 16, 1979, the E.G.P. occu- 
pied for the second time Salquil Grande, 
Nebaj. The occupation took place all morn- 
ing of market day. On November 14, heli- 
copters buzz the Salquil Grande area and 
bomb the mountainous terrain near the vil- 
2 of Vicalama, Nebaj. The results are un- 

own. 
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On November 16, 1979, the National Army 
carried out a civic action campaign for three 
days in Cotzal. In spite of the fact that the 
Army advertised through the press to 10,000 
campesinos that they had benefited from 
this campaign receiving medicines and food, 
the campaign was a failure. On the first 
day, the whole town demonstrated while 
the Army explained using loudspeakers, the 
benefits and contributions they had 
brought to the communities. In the plaza, 
the people with their loudspeakers de- 
nounced the abuses and the repression by 
the Army. They asked the Army to leave 
the municipality. Part of the Civic Action 
team returned to Nebaj the first day of the 
campaign in Cotzal. 

During November the guerrillas carried 
out a surprise attack on a platoon of sol- 
diers which had occupied the plaza in 
Cotzal. A group of eight guerrillas attacked 
from the four plaza entrances. The shooting 
was mainly directed at the Army officers. A 
lieutenant was killed and soldiers were 
wounded. A guerrilla was blown up by a 
hand grenade. When the guerrillas left, the 
soldiers excited by the action shouted, “The 
catechist has fallen. The guerrilla has 
fallen,” and began to beat the remains of 
the cadaver, trying to force the people to do 
the same. Because the people wouldn't co- 
operate in this effort, they dragged the ca- 
daver, kicking it and shouting, “Cotzalenos, 
guerrilleros, catechists guerrillas, we will go 
to the mountains, we will eat guerrilla.” 
That night the Army surrounded the village 
and started a house to house search abusing 
the people, threatening and beating them, 
finishing their search the middle of the 
next day. Many people were dragged to the 
military camp where they were interrogat- 
ed, beaten and struck with sticks. They were 
gradually freed. 

Approximately 1,000 Kaibile soldiers ar- 
rived at the Jaboncillo (Chajul) military de- 
tachment on November 2, 1979. According 
to rumor circulating in the capital, this 
column was equipped with bazookas, anti- 
aircraft machine guns, and every soldier was 
armed with modern Israeli armaments. 
These were the soldiers who were charged 
with clearing out the Ixil zone, so that no 
guerrilla would be left alive, and for whom 
no cost was spared, The radio and newspa- 
pers reported that the guerrillas shot down 
one Army helicopter and that they de- 
stroyed a Kaibele patrol in the Juil (Chajul) 
mountains. The Army officially denied this 
report. 

Near the end of the month, the Army 
began a campaign of “civic action.” The 
people, fearful before the prospect of repri- 
sals and because of rumors spread by the 
same Army to the effect that they must 
either participate in the campaign or suffer 
the consequences, regularly participated in 
the campaign. 

On November 23, the guerrillas attacked 
the entrance to the town of Chicaman in an 
Army truck that is used to carry asphalt to 
repair potholes in city streets. They left 
three soldiers dead. 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
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Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an interim procedure until the 
computerization of this information 
becomes operational, the Office of the 
Senate Daily Digest will prepare this 
information for printing in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks section of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD on Monday and 
Wednesday of each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Thursday, 
May 8, 1980, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


MAY 9 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology and Space Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings on S. 2015, proposed 
Transportation Energy Efficiency Act, 
and on proposed amendments thereto. 
235 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Foreign Relations 
To hear and consider the nominations of 
Robert V. Keeley, of Florida, to be 
Ambassador to Zimbabwe; Gordon R. 
Beyer, of Florida, to be Ambassador to 
Uganda; Charles E. Marthinsen, of 
Virginia, to be Ambassador to the 
State of Qatar; and Dean R. Axtell, of 
Illinois, to be Executive Vice President 
of the Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation. 
4221 Dirksen Building 


MAY 12 


9:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Clyde O. Martz, of Colorado, to be So- 
licitor of the Department of the Inte- 


rior. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings to investi- 
gate the circumstances surrounding an 
Export-Import Bank's (Eximbank) de- 
cision to grant a low-interest loan to 
Ansett Airlines in Australia, and to 
review Eximbank's overall policy on 
aircraft financing. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
2:30 p. m. 
Appropriations 
Business meeting, to resume considera- 
tion of H.J. Res. 521, appropriating ad- 
ditional funds for fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1980, for the Selective 
Service System. 
S-128, Capitol 


Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Business meeting, to markup S. 864 and 
2379, bills to facilitate the formation 
of U.S. export trading companies to 
expand export participation by small- 
er U.S. companies. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


MAY 13 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
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h and Related Agencies Subcommit- 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1981 for the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

1224 Dirksen Building 


Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To continue oversight hearings to inves- 
tigate the circumstances surrounding 
an Export-Import Bank’s (Eximbank) 
decision to grant a low-interest loan to 
Ansett Airlines in Australia, and to 
review Eximbank's overall policy on 
aircraft financing. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


Select on Small Business 
Business meeting, to consider S. 1860, 
proposed Small Business Innovation 
Act; and other pending legislation. 
424 Russell Building 
Special on Aging 
To resume hearings to explore initia- 
tives to, stimulate opportunities for 
continued work for older persons. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
2:30 p.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To continue oversight hearings to inves- 
tigate the circumstances surrounding 
an Export-Import Bank’s (Eximbank) 
decision to grant a low-interest loan to 
Ansett Airlines in Australia and to 
review Eximbank’s overall policy on 
aircraft financing. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


MAY 14 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology and Space Subcom- 
mittee 

To resume hearings on S. 2015, proposed 
Transportation Energy Efficiency Act, 
and on proposed amendments thereto. 

235 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee. 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1981 for the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

1223 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. i 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1981 for the 

Department of Transportation. 

1224 Dirksen Building 


MAY 15 
9:15 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Consumer Affairs Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1928, to 
strengthen fair credit reporting, and 
provide safeguards for citizens in the 
areas of credit, banking, and insurance 
records. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


10:00 a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1981 for the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Developmen and Independent Agen- 
cies. 


1318 Dirksen Building 
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Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1981 
for the Department of Transportation. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
1:00 p.m. 
Seléct on Small Business 
To receive a briefing on the final report 
of the White House Conference on 
Small Business. 
424 Russell Building 


MAY 16 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1981 
for the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, and Independent 
Agencies. 
1318 Dirksen Building 


Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Securities Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1533 and 1940, 
bills to provide an exemption for quali- 
fied small business venture capital 
companies, 
5302 Dirksen Building 


MAY 20 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
*Science, Technology and Space Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on industrial applica- 
tions of recombinant DNA techniques. 
235 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1981 for the 
Office of the Secretary and the Office 
of the Solicitor, Department of the In- 
terior. 

1223 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Office of Technology Assessment 

The Board to hold a meeting on pending 
business items. 

EF-100, Capito! 


MAY 21 


9:00 a.m. 
*Veterans’ Affairs 
To resume hearings on the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s efforts to assist Vietnam-era 
veterans in readjusting to society, and 
the use of expected appointments for 
disabled veterans. 
412 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


MAY 22 
9:30 a.m. 

Labor and Human Resources 

Child and Human Development Subcom- 
mittee 

To hold oversight hearings to examine 
issues affecting infant mortality, and 

preventable birth defects. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
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10:00 a.m. 
*Select on Indian Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 2513, to promote 
economic self-sufficiency among 
Indian tribes by providing tax incen- 


tives to industries who hire Indians: 


and locate on or near their reserva- 
tions. 
1318 Dirksen Building 


MAY 28 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on the impact of acid 
rain in the atmosphere resulting from 
an increased use of coal. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


MAY 29 


9:30 a.m. 
*Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to establish a cost-of-living increase 
for service-connected disability com- 
pensation. 
412 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
relating to possible effects of excessive 
commodities speculation on the Na- 
tion’s banking system and credit mar- 
kets, focusing on futures trading in fi- 
nancial instruments or their equiv- 
alents. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


MAY 30 
10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 

To continue hearings on proposed legis- 
lation relating to possible effects of 
excessive commodities speculation on 
the Nation’s banking system and 
credit markets, focusing on futures 
trading in financial instruments or 

their equivalents. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 2 
10:00 a.m. 

Select on Indian Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of Federal recognition 
procedures, relating to the acknowl- 
edgement of nonrecognized Indian 

tribes. 

5110 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 4 
10:00 a.m. 
Select on Indian Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Judgment Fund 
Distribution Act. 
5110 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 10 
10:00 a.m. 
Select on Indian Affairs 
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To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Tribally Con- 
trolled Community College Act. 

5110 Dirksen Building 


JUNE ll 


9:30 a.m. 
Veterans Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on the activi- 
ties of the Inspector General of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 
412 Russell Building 


JUNE 19 
9:30 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 

To hold hearings on S. 2020 and 2596, 
bills to provide educational assistance 
programs for those individuals who 
enlist in the Armed Forces, and to 
hold oversight hearings on the imple- 
mentation of current educational in- 
centive programs to. promote an All 

Volunteer Force. 
412 Russell Building 


JULY 1 
10:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 

To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of small business loan 
programs for veterans recommended 
by the White House Conference on 

Small Business. 
412 Russell Building 


May 8, 1980 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, May 8, 1980 


The House met at 11 a.m. 

The Reverend Spyridon C. Papade- 
metriou, Protopresbyter, St. Matthew’s 
Greek Orthodox Church, Reading, Pa., 
offered the following prayer: 


In the Name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit: Almighty 
God, Father of all people, we bow in 
humble gratitude for the multitude of 
Thy mercies showered upon us. 

We are grateful for this great Nation 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
equality. Our fathers trusted in Thee; 
in these desperate and dangerous times, 
strengthen our faith, too. Give our lead- 
ers clear vision to see Thy will as their 
duty and inspire them with the might of 
Thy wisdom to do it. 

Teach us that “righteousness exalts a 
nation.” Let us see clearly and follow 
faithfully the ideals that belong to our 
peace and the peace of the world. For 
the sake of Thy kingdom on Earth. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to clause 1, rule I, I demand a 
vote on agreeing to the Speaker’s ap- 
proval of the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
Chair’s approval of the Journal. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 370, nays 14, 
answered present“ 1, not voting 47, as 
follows: 

[Roll No. 221] 


Beilenson 


Bowen 


Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
Clinger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins, Ul. 
Collins, Tex. 


Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
D'Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Davis, Mich. 


Ginn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 


Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Hopkins 
Hortan 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 

Hyde 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 


Mica 

Michel 
Mikulski 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moffett 
Molidhan 
Montgomery 


Ottinger 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patten 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pease 


Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 


Santini 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 


Spellman 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stack 
Staggers 
Stangeland 


Taylor 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Traxler 
Trible 
Udall 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
White 
Whitehurst 


NAYS—14 


Harkin 
Heckler 
Jacobs 


Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams, Mont. 


Stenholm 
Stewart 
Stockman 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Symms 
Synar 
Tauke 


Young, Fla. 
Young, Mo. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Burton, John 
Coughlin 
Derwinski 
Forsythe Lloyd 
Goodling Mathis 


ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—1 


Schroeder 
Swift 
Walker 


Young, Alaska 


Neal 
NOT VOTING—47 


Florio McKinney 
Ford, Mich. Marriott 
Gaydos Mitchell, Md. 
Gingrich Moakley 
Harsha Myers, Pa. 
Hefner Quayle 
Hightower Railsback 
Holland Runnels 
Ichord Satterfield 
Johnson, Colo. Skelton 
Vander Jagt 
Williams, Ohio 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wydler 


Anderson, Il. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Applegate 


rd 
Edwards, Okla. 


So the Journal was approved. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 5673. An act to authorize the use of 
certified mail for the transmission or service 
of matter which, if mailed, is required by 
certain Federal laws to be transmitted or 
served by registered mail, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 4887. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the San Francisco Bay National 
Wildlife Refuge, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 4889. An act to extend the authoriza- 
tion period for the Great Dismal Swamp 
National Wildlife Refuge. 


The message also announced that the 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House Proceedings, e.g, U 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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Senate had passed bills and a joint 
resolution of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 1626. An act for the relief of H. F. 
Mulholland and the estate of John Oakason. 

S. 2209. An act to amend section 303 of 
the Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act; and 

S.J. Res. 173. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to proclaim the 
week of May 11 through 17, 1980, as “National 
Historic Preservation Week.” 


O 1120 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WRIGHT). The Chair desires to make two 
announcements. 

The first announcement is that all 
Members and their spouses are invited 
to attend memorial services at Arlington 
Cemetery tomorrow morning, Friday, 
May 9, 1980, for the eight servicemen 
killed in Iran. Buses will leave the House 
steps at 8:30 am. and will return at 
10:30 a.m. Please notify the Sergeant at 
Arms if you plan to attend. 

The second announcement is that to- 
day the House will consider the Senate 
bill, S. 1309, Food Stamp Act Amend- 
ments of 1980. The House will remain 
in session however late it may take to 
complete that bill this evening, if that 
reasonably can be done. If it should be 
apparent late this evening that it is 
impossible to finish the bill tonight, the 
House shall be in session again tomor- 
row and continue in session until the bill 
is finished. In the event a session tomor- 
row should be made necessary by the 
failure to complete the bill tonight, the 
House would convene at 11 o'clock 
tomorrow morning. 


PBS AIRING OF “DEATH OF A 
PRINCESS” 


(Mr. ZABLOCKI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
ported decision by the Public Broadcast- 
ing Service to make available for airing 
the movie, “Death of a Princess,” is a 
matter of deep regret to many of us 
concerned with the best interests of the 
ee States in foreign policy mat- 


We of course cannot dictate to PBS 
what it shall and shall not circulate for 
broadcast. Freedom of speech and the 
press is a cherished right in this coun- 
try. I am second to none in my support 
of it. At the same time, I believe the 
media should exercise this freedom 
responsibly. 

It seems to me that the decision to 
show this particular movie publicly is 
ill-advised and, indeed, irresponsible in 
view of the problems such broadcast- 
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ing clearly will cause for the United 
States. 

Saudi Arabia has registered strong ob- 
jections to certain parts of the film. Al- 
though called a documentary, it is more 
fictional than factual. Its showing in the 
United Kingdom has caused serious 
strains in relations between Saudi Ara- 
bia and Britain. 

Saudi Arabia is a friend of the United 
States. It is an important oil supplier 
to the United States and other countries 
of the free world. It is helpful to the 
United States in many other ways. 

It is particularly regrettable that the 
decision to broadcast the movie has been 
made by an organization which is funded 
in part from U.S. Government funds. 
I would hope that those responsible for 
the proposed broadcast would reconsider 
their decision. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to join with the 
gentleman from Wisconsin in expressing 
concern over the proposed showing of 
the movie “Death of a Princess.” 

Such a public broadcasting in this 
country will have an adverse impact on 
U.S. interests abroad. 

We already have more than enough 
difficulties overseas and disarray in our 
foreign policy. 

We should not add to those difficulties 
by insulting one of our good friends in 
a strategic area of the world, a friend 
which has made clear to us how offensive 
the film is to them. 

I hope that good judgment and con- 
cern for U.S. foreign policy interests will 
prevail. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. VOLKMER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I would just like to join 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
ZABLOCKI) in his remarks. I believe the 
sentiment of the House will be over- 
whelmingly in support of the gentleman’s 
remarks today. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


I thank the 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN AIRING 
OF “DEATH OF A PRINCESS” 


(Mr, MAGUIRE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, I had 
not intended to speak, but I am sur- 
prised to hear the statements we have 
just heard from the gentleman from 
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Wisconsin (Mr. ZaBLocx1) and from the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Broom- 
FIELD). I think there are probably some 
Members of this House who would 
share with me the feeling that in a coun- 
try with the first amendment and free- 
dom of the press, it is not appropriate 
for leading Members of the House to 
appeal in this way to a medium that has 
the right to broadcast what it sees fit 
to broadcast. I would also say that the 
actions of a foreign government or of 
persons in a foreign country surely have 
always provided and will provide in the 
future material for dramatizations. It 
does strike me that these appeals are a 
bit of overkill here in response to the 
situation which has been cited. Surely 
the first amendment takes precedence 
in this instance over any discomfiture 
felt by representatives of any foreign 
government or even Members of this 
House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Za- 
BLOCKI). The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. WRIGHT). 


THE HARSH REALITY OF FOOD 
STAMP EXPIRATION 


(Mr. WRIGHT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, today we 
consider the emergency food stamp bill. 
We intend to finish it today. We will re- 
main in session late if necessary. If 
completing the bill tonight should be- 
come impossible, we will return to it and 
complete it tomorrow. 

An investigative reporter for the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, Michael Berry- 
hill, has written a very perceptive article 
on the subject before us today which de- 
scribes with heart-rending clarity the 
reality of our sometimes abstract de- 
bate. 

Mr. Berryhill has investigated the use 
of food stamps in Tarrant County, Tex. 
He has talked to the people who use 
them, the people who run stores where 
the stamps are exchanged, the people 
who decide who is eligible and the people 
who investigate fraud. 

He found a woman who had recently 
suffered a stroke and is totally depend- 
ent on food stamps to eat. Are there those 
here who would cut off those stamps? 

He found that 35 percent of the recipi- 
ents of food stamps are elderly or dis- 
abled. Are there those here who would 
cut them adrift in a sea of hunger? 

He found that 20 percent of the re- 
cipients have jobs—yet are so poor that 
their income leaves them below the pov- 
erty level. Would America be better off 
if such people were deprived of any 
help? 

Mr. Berryhill found that 27 percent 
of those who receive food stamps use 
them for less than 6 months. Are we to 
believe that they used stamps for sport? 
Of course not. Those people were in tem- 
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porary trouble and food stamps helped 
them get back on their feet. 

He found that the average income for 
a food stamp family is $320 a month— 
$3,800 a year. A family of five with an 
income of less than $4,000 a year receives 
$146 a month in food stamps. Are there 
those here who believe such families are 
living high on the hog? 

This investigative reporter found that 
fraudulent applications amount to less 
than 1 percent of the program and that 
trained investigators catch most of the 
miscreants. The biggest food stamp 
fraud of the year did not involve welfare 
clients but businessmen who were at- 
tempting to buy stamps with which to 
cheat the Government, 

He found that in Tarrant County alone 
the loss of food stamps would hurt 41,000 
people directly. And a cutoff would cost 
retailers nearly $500,000 a month. 

The situation in my county is prob- 
ably quite typical of the Nation as a 
whole. 

The headlines on Mr. Berryhill’s 
articles accurately sum up the facts: 

Many will face hunger in June if their 
food stamps are cut off. 


And— 
Most recipients really need food stamps. 


Are there those among us who believe 
we could summarily kill this program 
without causing pain and suffering 
among the poor and needy? Are there 
those among us who really feel that the 
way to cut Federal spending is to take 
food from the hungry? 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the article 
from the Fort Worth Star-Telegram by 
Michael Berryhill concerning the food 
stamp problem appear at the conclusion 
of legislative business in today’s RECORD, 
and I earnestly recommend it to the 
careful reading of my colleagues. 


O 1130 
THE BURLISON CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 


(Mr. BURLISON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BURLISON. Mr. Speaker, do you 
want the House to select the next Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. Speaker, it very well may, inas- 
much as there is a serious third party 
challenge which may prevent either of 
the major candidates from obtaining a 
majority of the electoral vote. See the 
May 3 edition of the Congressional 
Quarterly. 

When our constituents wake up on the 
morning of Wednesday, November 5 and 
and that they have not selected a Presi- 
dent, but instead the House will make 
the choice, outrage will sweep the land. 
Your constituents will want to know 
what you have done to prevent this 
electoral disaster. 

As of now, 31 of us will have a rational 
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response. We have sponsored the Burli- 
son constitutional amendment providing 
for direct popular election of the Presi- 
dent. 


You may recall from history that the 
House did make the selection in 1800 and 
1824. Still worse, on three occasions, 
the candidate getting the most popular 
votes was denied the Presidency. These 
instances were all in the last century. 
This will be intolerable to our modern, 
more sophisticated electorate. Brace 
yourselves, however, for it may happen 
again this year. 

Mr. Speaker, for some years now I 
have been the chief sponsor of this reso- 
lution. I plan to reintroduce it with ad- 
ditional sponsors on May 22. I urge my 
colleagues to join with us in this effort. 

My colleagues should note that our 
distinguished friend from Illinois, Mr. 
ANDERSON, is among our cosponsors. 


THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 


(Mr. MICA asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MICA. Mr. Speaker, this Nation is 
facing another crisis. It is brewing by 
the moment. At this very minute, liter- 
ally thousands of refugees are pouring 
across the straits between Cuba and 
Florida that may well set off a chain re- 
action in Haiti, Mexico, and every Latin 
American nation in this hemisphere. 


First, I think we need to realize this 
is not a Florida problem. This is a U.S. 
problem, and it is going to hit home to 
all Members when the various relocation 
centers are announced throughout the 
United States where thousands of Cu- 
bans and Latin Americans will be re- 
settled. 

Also, it is an international problem in 
that we are going to have to turn to all 
nations in this hemisphere and in fact 
all over the globe to come together with 
a policy for resettlement of all refugees. 
We can no longer speak in terms of Cu- 
ban, Haitian, or Vietnamese refugees. 
We must develop a policy now that ad- 
dresses realistically all refugees. 


It is now starting to be of proportions 
that are beyond the comprehension of 
any Member of this body. We must ad- 
dress this problem immediately. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF AMERICA BE- 
COMING ENERGY SELF-SUFFICIENT 


(Mr. LEVITAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Speaker, I listened 
with great interest and some despair to 
the remarks of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. ZABLOCKI) and the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. BROOMFIELD), 
concerning their suggestion on the floor 
of this House that the Public Broadcast- 
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ing System not show a certain television 
program. 

That may be the most shocking argu- 
ment to wake up the American people 
on how important it is for this country to 
become energy self-sufficient and not de- 
pend on foreign sources for our oil, be- 
cause these nations are now not only 
content with trying to dictate our for- 
eign policy, they are now trying to dic- 
tate to us on abrogating the Bill of 
Rights of the U.S. Constitution. 

We are a nation that has hallowed 
freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press. These first amendment rights are 
part of the basic character of our na- 
tional identity. 

The Public Broadcasting System and 
our other news media have never been 
subjected to this type of censorship or 
intimidation. 

Our press and electronic media have a 
proud history of dealing with provoca- 
tive discussion on the entire range of 
social, economic and political issues. 

I think that if there is any message 
that comes across, the time for this Na- 
tion to become energy self-sufficient is at 
hand so that no amount of foreign pres- 
sure based on economic threat can force 
us to yield our fundamental principles 
embodied in the Bill of Rights. 

If a foreign nation suggested we aban- 
don our freedoms upon threat of force, 
we would immediately and forcefully re- 
ject that suggestion and courageously 
defend our liberty. We can do no less 
when that threat is economic rather 
than military. We must defend ourselves 
by sacrificing or taking other steps to 
become energy independent and defend 
ourselves from economic threats. 


AMERICA OFFERS HOPE TO THOU- 
SANDS OF CUBAN REFUGEES 


(Mr. BIAGGI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, as this Na- 
tion witnesses the spectacle of tens of 
thousands of Cuban refugees streaming 
onto our shores, we are reminded once 
again of what a great nation we are. 
These refugees, like the thousands who 
have preceded them over time, have 
consciously chosen America for the many 
benefits that this great Nation provides. 

The Cuban exodus in some respects is 
an indictment of the system of com- 
munism as practiced by Fidel Castro. 
The Castro system is oppressive and de- 
bilitating. The Cuban economy is in 
desperate condition. 

Conversely, America is a land of op- 
portunity and hope for its citizens and 
for all those who enter our shores. The 
tens of thousands of Cubans could have 
gone elsewhere—but did not. They chose 
America. 

When, in recorded history, have we 
ever witnessed a mass exodus of Ameri- 
cans escaping to another nation? It has 
never happened and it never should. The 
present Cuban situation should give 
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pause to those in this Nation who find 
them constantly criticizing our country. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY TO 
SIT THIS AFTERNOON 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Science and Technology be permitted to 
sit this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MrntsH) . Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 


WORLD MUST GRIEVE FOR 
UNKNOWN DISSIDENTS 


(Mrs. FENWICK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her 
remarks.) 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived a letter this morning which really 
should make all of us weep. It is a very 
simple statement: 

I am sorry to inform you that long-term 
refusnik Issaac Zlotver died in Sverdlovsk of 
Cancer on April 7, 1980. 


This man is unknown to most of the 
world and probably to most of my col- 
leagues. We have been trying to get a 
visa for him and his wife for 4 years. His 
wife died. Now he is dead. He never was 
able to get out. He wanted to see his 
grandchildren and now he never will. 

He is not a Sakharov or a Solzhenitsyn 
or a famous person for whom the world 
has reverberated in sorrow and concern; 
not Scharansky, or Tikhy or Rudenko 
or one of the famous people who have 
suffered as he has suffered. He is Jewish, 
but there are Lutherans, Protestants, 
Baptists, Pentacostalists, and Roman 
Catholics who have suffered in the same 
way, and their names are never even 
known. 

Somehow the world must grieve too for 
those who are not famous. Somehow they 
stand more clearly for the hordes of 
nameless, lost human beings than do the 
very few precious and famous people 
who are able to get out because of the 
pressure of world opinion. 


NATION’S DEFENSE CAPABILITIES 
IN SAD SHAPE 


(Mr. HYDE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, to judge by 
some of the debate yesterday those of 
us who voted for the Holt-Gramm in- 
crease in defense spending were made to 
feel as through we are the spirital de- 
scendents of Genghis Khan. 

It is in that context that I point out 
that yesterday it was announced that the 
53 adjutants general representing Na- 
tional Guard units in every State and 
three territories are issuing resolutions 
highly critical of the way the Carter ad- 
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ministration has allowed the National 
Guard to deteriorate. 

The National Guard and the Reserves 
have 60 percent of the Nation’s mobili- 
zation burden, but enjoy only 5 percent 
of the defense budget. 

One officer said, “We couldn’t mobilize 
enough firepower to stop Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs—our equipment 
is 25 years old and half of it isn’t even 
functional; it’s a joke.” 

It is not the sort of joke to produce 
much laughter outside of the Kremlin. 


UNITED STATES, SHOULD NOT IN- 
SULT SAUDI ARABIA BY SHOWING 
OF FILM 


(Mr. DICKINSON asked and was giv- 
en permission to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I think 
perhaps the American people are not 
aware of the fact that Saudi Arabia is 
our historic friend. The public accounts 
of the meetings of the OPEC nations 
prove that they have consistently tried 
to hold prices down to the benefit of the 
United States and the West. They have 
increased their crude production by a 
million barrels a day to take up the slack 
when Iran went out of the market. They 
have resisted the demands of other 
OPEC members to abandon the dollar as 
their standard currency. 

I would have to take exception, or at 
least differ with my good friend from 
Atlanta when he says the PBS should 
not show restraint and good taste and 
thus not offending a friend and ally ata 
critical time by showing, on U.S. owned 
media, a film that is extremely offensive 
to the Saudis—a film that is so offensive 
that they have even kicked out the Brit- 
ish Ambassador because it was shown in 
England. 

I question the judgment and common 
sense of the PBS officials who would dis- 
regard our Nation’s best interest in this 
matter. I think it is just stupid. We do 
not need to go out of our way to make 
enemies. We have enough of them al- 
ready. 

To gratuitously insult a friend and ally 

which has befriended us in our time of 
need is dumb and to say that trying to 
persuade the PBS to act in the best in- 
terests of the United States is somehow 
a form of censorship is ludicrous. 
@ Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
ZABLOCKI) and the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. BROOMFIELD) regarding 
“Death of a Princess.” 

I am very concerned that the Public 
Broadcasting System is planning to dis- 
tribute this movie for showing on tele- 
vision. I do not, for 1 minute, question 
their right to air this program; but, I 
do, however, seriously question their 
judgment in airing a program that is 
offensive to a key ally in a critical area 
of the world. 

To weaken one of our best friends in 
the Mideast at this critical time when 
our foreign policy is in such disarray 
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is, I believe, not in our best national 
interest. 


The Saudis have expressed their 
opposition to this film and I am hopeful 
that PBS will temper their right to free 
speech with their responsibility to the 
American public and reconsider their 
decision. 


U.S. CONSTITUTION SHOULD BE 
FOREMOST CONSIDERATION IN 
SHOWING OF FILM 


(Mr. MOFFETT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the greatest respect for those who have 
spoken, the distinguished chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee and the 
distinguished ranking minority member, 
the gentleman from Alabama, in support 
of the notion that we should not, that 
we should urge that a TV program not 
be shown. I just wish that they would 
step back a moment though. 


Regardless of what we think of Saudi 
Arabia as an ally, and I think it is argua- 
ble, with all due respect to the gentle- 
man from Alabama, that they have been 
really as interested in keeping prices 
down and so forth as they say, but I 
think we ought to step back a minute 
and consider whether this is not a very 
dangerous moment where we are urging 
such a thing in the United States of 
America. It is one thing to believe it; 
it is another thing to get in the well of 
the House of Representatives and urge 
that a TV program not be shown. I 
think we ought to rethink that kind of 
suggestion. 


UNITED STATES SHOULD NOT SHOW 
FILM ON SAUDI ARABIA 


(Mr. CARTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, over the 
years I have watched closely the oil 
prices that are charged by the OPEC 
nations as well as the prices which we 
pay our producers here in this country. 
At the present time, for new oil, we are 
paying no less than $38 a barrel. For the 
oil at Elk Hills and from Teapot Dome 
we pay $40 or more a barrel. At the same 
time, Saudi Arabia is only charging us 
$26 a barrel. 

I want to commend that country for 
its friendship and kindness toward us. 
By not raising these prices it is acting 
as a balancing power in keeping the 
prices down. They have been tremen- 
dously good to this great country of ours. 

I personally oppose showing a film 
which would be offensive to our friends, 
the Saudis. 

The first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States states: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
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petition the government for a redress of 
grievances. 


Justice Holmes held that the first 

amendment right of freedom of speech 
did not include the right to shout “fire” 
in a crowded theater. If we show a film 
which is so offensive to Saudi Arabia that 
they would cut off our oil, it would have 
a disastrous effect on the economy of the 
United States. 
I should think that under the same 
ruling of the learned Justice that the 
right to ban movies which would result 
in a disaster to this country would be 
within the meaning of the first amend- 
ment. 


FIRST AMENDMENT PRIME CON- 
SIDERATION IN SHOWING OF FILM 


(Mr. GORE asked for and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, I had not 
planned to make a speech today until I 
heard the comments being made. 

Do our colleagues wish the Congress to 
impose censorship on the Public Broad- 
casting System to prevent the showing of 
a film that might be offensive to a for- 
eign country? Yes, the Saudi Arabians 
are our friends. Yes, we have a strong 
relationship with them, but they must 
understand that our traditions in this 
country are quite different. 

We have something called the first 
amendment to our Constitution which 
protects free speech, and our Govern- 
ment does not have the power, nor does 


it have the desire to impose censorship 
on those who would express views that 
might be offensive to someone else, either 
in this country or overseas. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
ELECTRONIC MEDIA 


(Mr. DEVINE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
cerned about responsibility on the part 
of the electronic media. I say that be- 
cause last night I was listening to one 
network, and they reported that another 
major network had learned that the 
White House may be planning another 
type of rescue mission. 

It seems to me that the god of these 
electronic media people appears to be a 
scoop. The one who gets the story first 
puts it out so they can brag about beat- 
ing their competition. They do not con- 
cern themselves about the security of the 
country. 

The very basic tenet, at least during 
the time that General Eisenhower was 
the Chief of Staff of our Armed Forces, 
was that you never ever tell the enemy 
what you are planning to do. Moreover, 
you never ever tell the enemy what you 
are not going to do. It seems to me that 
this particular network rendered a dis- 
service by leaking this type of a report. 

CXXVI——656—Part 8 
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FOOD STAMP ACT AMENDMENTS OF 
1980 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the Senate bill (S. 1309) to in- 
crease the fiscal year 1979 authorization 
for appropriations for the food stamp 
program, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
FOLEY). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the Senate bill S. 1309, 
with Mr. Sor, in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee of the Whole rose on Wednesday, 
May 7, section 1 had been considered 
as having been read and open to amend- 
ment at any point. It shall be in order 
to consider an amendment to title I of 
said substitute printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD on April 30, 1980, and said 
amendment shall not be subject to 
amendment except for the offering of 
pro forma amendments for the purpose 
of debate. No further amendments are 
in order which further change or affect 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

Are there any amendments to section 
1? 

AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED BY MR. WALKER 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment in the nature of a substitute 
offered by Mr. WALKER: Page 39, line 2, strike 
out 88.744.774, 000“ and insert in lieu there- 
of 89.000, 000, 000. 

Page 39, line 4, strike out 89,789,276, 000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof 89.200, 000,000“. 


Mr. WALKER (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is advised 
the Clerk did not read the correct 
amendment. The Clerk will read the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment in the nature of a substitute 
offered by Mr. WALKER: Page 39, after line 
22 insert the following new title: 


Mr. WALKER (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I am offering is in the nature 
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of a substitute and would substantially 
change and reform the entire food stamp 
program, because what this amendment 
seeks to do is convert the present food 
stamp program into a block grant pro- 
gram. It seeks to do this because I think 
that it is generally recognized that there 
have been a number of failures, general- 
ized failures, in the food stamp program. 

This amendment seeks to address those 

failures. 

Mr. Chairman, the food stamp pro- 
gram's size and scope have increased sub- 
stantially in the 17 years that it has been 
in existence. The original program which 
was enacted in 1964 had as its purpose 
to provide nutritional assistance for 
those who were truly in need of such 
assistance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
suspend for just a moment. The Chair 
is advised by the Parliamentarian that 
the gentleman has not offered a proper 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
here. An amendment in the nature of a 
substitute would strike everything after 
the enacting clause. This is an amend- 
ment adding a new title III. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, it was 
my understanding that the amendment 
was prepared in the form of a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment at 
the desk is not prepared in that form, 
the Chair is advised. When the commit- 
tee reaches title II, the first part of the 
gentleman's amendment would be in 
order. The Chair will rule that the 
amendment is not pending at this time. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the Chairman, 
and I am sorry for that confusion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to section 1? 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Idaho has an amendment to section 1. 
This is the short title of the bill. 

Mr. SYMMS. It is on page 24, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair doubts 
that that is an amendment to section 1. 
The amendment of the gentleman from 
Idaho (Mr. Symms) is not to section 1, 
but to title I. 

The Clerk will read title I. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE I—REDUCTION IN FOOD STAMP 
ERROR AND FRAUD AND REVISION OF 
DEDUCTIONS 

MEALS IN SHELTERS FOR BATTERED WOMEN AND 

CHILDREN 

Sec. 101. (a) Section 3 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended by— 

Striking out in clause (1) of subsection 
(g) “and (7)" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“(7) and (8)”; 

(2) striking out in subsection (g) “and 
(7)” and inserting in lieu thereof “(7)”; 

(3) inserting immediately before the pe- 
riod at the end of subsection (g) the fol- 
lowing: “, and (8) in the case of women and 
children temporarily residing in public or 
private nonprofit shelters for battered women 
and children, meals prepared and served, 
by such shelters”; 

(4) inserting in the last sentence of sub- 
section (i) after “section 1616(e) of the 
Social Security Act” the following: tem- 
porary residents of public or private non- 
profit shelters for battered women and 
children”; and 
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5) striking out in clause (2) of subsec- 
Ams “and (7)" and inserting in lieu 
thereof (7), and (8)”. 

(b) Section 10 of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977, as amended, is amended as follows: 

(1) inserting after “purchased” a comma; 

(2) striking the comma immediately after 
“residents”; and 

(3) inserting after “programs” the follow- 
ing: “, public and private nonprofit shelters 
that prepare and serve meals, for battered 
women and children”. 

EXCLUDING ENERGY ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS FROM 
INCOME 


Sec. 102. Section 5(d) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended by— 

(1) deleting the “and” before “(10)”; 

(2) deleting the period at the end thereof 
and adding the following: “, and (11) any 
payments or allowances made under any 
Federal, State, or local laws for the purpose 
of providing energy assistance.”. 

The effective date of this amendment shall 
be November 1, 1979. 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


Sec. 103. Section 5(e) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended by in- 
serting “for all urban consumers” after 
“Consumer Price Index” (et passim). 

DEPENDENT CARE DEDUCTIONS FOR WORKING 
ADULTS 


Sec. 104. Section 5(e) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended by: 

(1) in the fourth sentence, striking out all 
of (1) and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “(1) a dependent care deduction for 
the actual cost of payments necessary for 
the care of a dependent regardless of the de- 
pendent’s age, up to a maximum of $150 per 
month, per household, when such care en- 
ables a household member to accept or con- 
tinue employment, or training or education 
which is preparatory for employment, and”; 

(2) in the fourth sentence, deleting every- 
thing after March 31“ up to the period at 
the end of the sentence; and 

(3) in the last sentence, in clause (B), 
striking out “that for the excess shelter ex- 
penses deduction contained in clause (2) of 
the preceding sentence” and inserting in Heu 
thereof the following: “described in clause 
(1) of the preceding sentence.”. 

EXPANDED MEDICAL DEDUCTIONS FOR THE 

ELDERLY 


Sec. 105. Section 5(e)(A) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977, as amended, is amended 
by— 

(1) inserting “or their spouses” before 
“exclusive of special diets,”; and 

(2) inserting “$10” in lieu of “$35”. 
MEDICAL DEDUCTION FOR THE BLIND AND DIS- 

ABLED IN CERTAIN AREAS 


Src. 106. Section 5(e) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended, by: 

(1) in the fourth and last sentences, in- 
serting “and blindness” after each time 
“disability” appears; and 

(2) in the fourth and last sentences, strik- 
ing out “title II“ each time that it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof: “titles I, II, 
X, XIV, and XVI”. 

RETROSPECTIVE ACCOUNTING 

Src. 107. Section 5(f) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended as fol- 
lows: 

„t) Household income for those house- 
holds which by contract for other than an 
hourly or plecework basis, or by self-employ- 
ment, derive their annual income in a period 
of time shorter than one year, shall be calcu- 
lated by the State agency for the purpose of 
determining household eligibility by being 
averaged over a twelve-month period. For 
those households which receive nonexcluded 
income of the type specified in subsection 
(d) (3) of this section, such income shall be 
calculated by being averaged over the period 
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for which it is provided. State agencies shall 
elect and utilize one of the following two 
methods in calculating income for all other 
households; 

“(1) taking into account the income rea- 
sonably anticipated to be received by the 
household in the certification period for 
which eligibility is being determined and the 
income which has been received by the 
household during the thirty days preceding 
the filing of its application for food stamps 
so that the State agency may reasonably 
ascertain the income that is and will be 
actually available to the household for the 
certification period; or 

“(2) using income received in a previous 
month as the basis in accordance with 
standards prescribed by the Secretary, except 
for the month of application and subsequent 
month(s) specified by the Secretary for 
newly applying households (other than 
households reapplying within thirty days 
after the end of a prior certification period). 
In addition, the Secretary shall make modi- 
fications or exceptions to this method of 
income calculation with respect to house- 
holds experiencing sudden and significant 
losses of income (including households ex- 
periencing losses of income of $50 per month 
or more) or the addition of a new member, 
households in immediate need in accordance 
with the provisions of subsection 11(e) (9) 
of this Act, migrant farmworker households, 
and other classes of households if the Secre- 
tary determines that this method of income 
calculation would be impracticable to ad- 
minister or would cause serious hardship for 
such households. In promulgating regula- 
tions governing the method of income calcu- 
lation described in this subsection, the Secre- 
tary shall consult with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare so that, 
wherever feasible, and consistent with the 
purposes of the applicable Acts, households 
receiving income under title IV-A of the So- 
cial Security Act shall have income calculated 
on a consolidated and comparable basis.” 


VEHICLE USE BY HANDICAPPED HOUSEHOLD 
MEMBERS 


Sec. 108. Section 5(g) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended by in 
the second sentence thereof— 

(1) inserting after the phrase “other than 
one used to produce earned income” the fol- 
lowing: “or that is necessary for transporta- 
tion of a disabled household member”; and 

(2) deleting the phrase “or to transport 
disabled household members”. 


STATE OPTION ON ADMINISTRATIVE FRAUD 
HEARINGS 


Sec. 109. Section 6(b) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended by in- 
serting after the first sentence thereof the 
following: “Each State agency shall have the 
option to proceed against such alleged 
fraudulent activity either by way of admin- 
istrative fraud hearings in accordance with 
paragraph (1) or by of referring such matters 
to appropriate legal authorities for civil or 
criminal action in accordance with para- 
graph (2) of this subsection, or both.”. 


PERIODIC REPORTING 


Sec. 110. Section 6(c) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended by strik- 
ing everything after the first sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(1) State agencies which have elected to 
use a system of retrospective accounting in 
accordance with section 5(f)(2) of this Act 
shall require certain categories of households 
to file periodic reports of household circum- 
stances in accordance with standards pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. Other State agen- 
cies, which have received the approval of the 
Secretary, may also require such categories of 
households to file periodic reports. Each 
household which is not required to file such 
periodic reports on a monthly basis shall in- 
stead be required to report or cause to be re- 
ported to the State agency on a form designed 
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or approved by the Secretary, changes in in- 
come or household circumstances which the 
Secretary deems necessary in order to assure 
accurate eligibility and benefit determina- 
tions. 

2) Any household required to file a pe- 
riodic report pursuant to paragraph (1) of 
this subsection shall, (A) if it is eligible to 
participate and has filed a timely and com- 
plete report, receive its allotment, based on 
the reported information for a given month, 
within thirty days of the end of that month 
unless the Secretary determines that a longer 
period of time is necessary, (B) have avail- 
able special procedures which permit the fil- 
ing of the required information in the event 
all adult members of the household are men- 
tally or physically handicapped or lacking in 
reading or writing skills to such a degree as 
to be unable to fill out the required forms, 
(C) have a reasonable period of time after 
the close of the month in which to file their 
reports on forms approved by the Secretary, 
and (D) be afforded prompt notice of failure 
to file any report timely or completely, and 
given a reasonable opportunity to cure that 
failure (with any applicable time require- 
ments extended accordingly) and to exercise 
its rights pursuant to subsection 11(e) (10) 
of this Act. 

“(3) Reports required to be filed pursuant 
to paragraph (1) of this subsection shall be 
considered complete if, in accordance with 
standards prescribed by the Secretary, they 
contain sufficient information to enable the 
State agency to determine household eligi- 
bility and allotment levels. All report forms, 
including those related to periodic reports 
of circumstances, shall contain a description, 
in understandable terms in prominent and 
bold face lettering, of the appropriate civil 
and criminal provisions dealing with viola- 
tions of this Act including the prescribed 
penalties. The reporting requirements pre- 
scribed by paragraph (1) of this subsection 
shall be the sole such requirements for re- 
porting changes in circumstances for par- 
ticipating households. In promulgating reg- 
ulations implementing these reporting re- 
quirements, the Secretary shall consult 
with the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare and, wherever feasible, households 
which receive assistance under title IV-A of 
the Social Security Act and which are re- 
quired to file comparable reports under that 
Act shall be provided the opportunity to file 
reports coincidentally for purposes of both 
Acts.“ 

CONFORMING AMENDMENTS FOR RETROSPECTIVE 
ACCOUNTING AND PERIODIC INCOME REPORTING 


Sec. 111. Section 3(c) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended as 
follows: 

“(c) ‘Certification period’ means the pe- 
riod for which households shall be eligible 
to receive authorization cards. For those 
households which are required to submit 
periodic reports as provided in section 6(c) 
(1) of this Act, the certification period shall 
be at least six months but no longer than 
twelve months. For households that are not 
required to submit periodic reports, the cer- 
tification period shall be determined as 
follows: 

“(1) In the case of a household all of 
whose members are included in a federally 
aided public assistance or general assistance 
grant, the period shall coincide with the pe- 
riod of such grant. 

“(2) In the case of all other households, 
the period shall be not less than three 
months: Provided, That such period may be 
up to twelve months for any household con- 
sisting entirely of unemployable or elderly 
or primarily self-employed persons, or as 
short as circumstances require for those 
households as to which there is a substantial 
likelihood of frequent changes in income or 
household status, and for any household on 
initial certification, as determined by the 
Secretary.“ 
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Sec, 112. Section 5(d)(2) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977, as amended, is amended 
by inserting after the comma the following: 
“subject to modification by the Secretary in 
light of section 5(f)(2) of this Act.”. 

Sec. 113. Section 11(e)(4) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977, as amended, is amended 
by inserting immediately after “subsection” 
the following:: Provided, That the timeli- 
ness standards for submitting the notice of 
expiration and filing an application for re- 
certification may be modified by the Secre- 
tary in light of sections 5(f)(2) and 6(c) of 
this Act if adminstratively necessary;”. 

PARTICIPATION BY STRIKERS 


Sec. 114. Section 6(d) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing the following new paragraph: 

(4) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, a household shall not participate in 
the food stamp program at any time that any 
member of such household, not exempt from 
the work registration requirements of the 
preceding subsection (1), is on strike as de- 
fined in section 501(2) of the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947, because of a 
labor dispute (other than a lockout) as de- 
fined in section 2(9) of the National Labor 
Relations Act: Provided, That a household 
shall not lose its eligibility to participate in 
the food stamp program as a result of one 
of its members going on strike if the house- 
hold was eligible for food stamps immediately 
prior to such strike, but in no case shall the 
household receive increased benefits under 
this Act as a result thereof: Provided further, 
That such ineligibility shall not apply to any 
household that does not contain a member 
on strike, if any of its members refuses to 
accept employment at a plant or site because 
of a strike or lockout: Provided further, That 
such ineligibility shall not apply if the 
household meets the income qualifications, 
assets requirements, and work registration 
requirements, as mandated in subsection (i) 
of this section.“. 


INCOME AND RESOURCES OF INELIGIBLE ALIEN 


Sec. 115. Section 6(f) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing the following: "The income (less a pro 
rata share) and financial resources of the 
individual rendered ineligible to participate 
in the food stamp program pursuant to this 
subsection shall be considered in determining 
the eligibility and the value of the allot- 
ment of the household of which such indi- 
vidual is a member.“. 


MATCHING OF INCOME INFORMATION AND OTHER 
VERIFICATION 


Sec. 116. Section 11 (e) (3) of the Food 

1 Act of 1977, as amended, is amended 
y— 

(1) inserting the following after “section 
5(d) of this Act”: “(in part through the use 
of the information, if any, obtained pursuant 
to subsections (h) and (i) of section 16 of 
this Act)”; and 

(2) adding after the phrase “sections 5 and 
6 of this Act,“ the following: “although the 
State agency may verify prior to certification, 
whether questionable or not, the size of any 
applicant household and any factors of eligi- 
bility involving households that fall within 
the State agency's error-prone household 
profiles as developed by the State agency 
from the quality control program undertaken 
pursuant to section 16 of this Act and as 
approved by the Secretary,“ 

PHOTO IDENTIFICATION 

Src. 117. Section 11(e) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended by de- 
leting “and” at the end of subsection (15), 
and adding the following new subsection: 

“(17) that the State agency shall require 
each household certified as eligible to partici- 
pate by methods other than the out-of-office 
methods specified in the last sentence of sub- 
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section (2) in those project areas or parts of 
project areas in which the Secretary, in con- 
sultation with the Department's Inspector 
General finds that it would be useful to pro- 
tect the programs integrity, to present a 
photographic identification card when uti- 
lizing its authorization card in order to re- 
ceive its coupons.”’. 
REPORTING ILLEGAL ALIENS 

Sec. 118. Section 11(e) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended by 
adding the following new subsection: 

“(18) notwithstanding paragraph (8) of 
this subsection, for the immediate reporting 
to the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice by the State Agency of a determination 
by personnel responsible for the certification 
or recertification of households that any 
member of a household is ineligible to re- 
ceive food stamps because that member is 
present in the United States in violation 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act.”. 


COMPUTERIZATION 


Sec. 119. Section 11(e) of the Food Stamp 
Act, as amended, is amended by inserting “: 
and” at the end of subsection (18) and 
adding the following new subsection: 

“(19) At the option of the State agency, 
for the establishment and operation of an au- 
tomatic data processing and information re- 
trieval system(s) which meet such condi- 
tions as the Secretary may prescribe and 
which is or are designed to provide efficient 
and effective administration of the food 
stamp program.“. 

STATE COMPLIANCE WITH LAW 

Sec. 120. Section 11(g) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended by— 

(1) inserting after “determines” the fol- 
lowing: “, upon information received by the 
Secretary, investigation initiated by the Sec- 
retary or investigation that he shall initiate 
upon receiving sufficient information evi- 
dencing a pattern of lack of compliance by a 
State agency of a type specified below.“; 

(2) deleting the “or” before “the State 
plan of operation”; 

(3) inserting after “section” the following: 
“or the secretary's standards for the efficient 
and effective administration of the program 
established pursuant to section 16(b)(1) of 
this Act”; 

(4) deleting the period at the end of the 
second sentence and inserting thereafter the 
following: “, and, whether or not the Secre- 
tary does refer such matter to the Attorney 
General, the Secretary shall proceed to with- 
hold from the State such funds authorized 
under section 16(a) and (c) of this Act as 
the Secretary determines to be appropriate.“ 

Sec. 121. Section 16(b) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended by de- 
leting the last sentence thereof. 

SOCIAL SECURITY OFFICE APPLICATION 


Sec. 122. Section 11(1)(2) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977, as amended, is amended 
by deleting the phrase “simplified affida- 
vit” and inserting “simple application” in 
lieu thereof. 


SPECIAL FINANCIAL AUDIT REVIEW OF HIGH 
PARTICIPATION STATES 


Sec. 123. Section 11 of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977, as amended, is amended by adding 
the following new subsection: 

““(1) If in any quarter of a fiscal year, the 
ratio of a State’s average food stamp partici- 
pation in that quarter to the State’s total 
population in that quarter (estimated on the 
basis of the latest available population esti- 
mates as provided by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Series P- 
25, Current Population Reports (or its suc- 
cessor series)) should exceed sixty per cen- 
tum, the Department’s Office of Inspector 
General shall immediately schedule a finan- 
cial audit review of a sample of project areas 
within that State, and shall, within two fiscal 
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year quarters thereafter, provide a report to 
the Congress of its findings and recommenda- 
tions.“ 
FORFEITURE OF PROPERTY INVOLVED IN ILLEGAL 
FOOD STAMP TRANSACTIONS 

Sec. 124. Section 15(a) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended by— 

(1) Inserting “(1)” before provide“, and 

(2) Deleting the period at the end thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“and (2) subject to forfeiture and denial of 
property rights any nonfood items, moneys, 
negotiable instruments, securities, or other 
things of value furnished or intended to be 
furnished by any person in exchange for cou- 
pons or authorization cards in any manner 
not authorized by this Act or the regulations 
issued pursuant to this Act, with any such 
forfeiture to be conducted and forfeited prop- 
erty disposed of in accordance with those 
procedures set forth in section 511 of the 
Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention and 
Control Act of 1970, as amended, that the 
Secretary determines to be appropriate in the 
context of this Act.“. 

STATE INCENTIVES FOR REDUCING ERROR 


Sec. 125. Section 16(c) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended as 
follows: 

(1) deleting “Effective October 1, 1978,” 
and capitalizing “the”; 

(2) inserting “(1) effective October 1, 
1978,” after the phrase “such share to”; 

(3) inserting (A)“ after the phrase “State 
agency whose”; 

(4) inserting “semiannual” before cumula- 
tive”; 

(5) inserting “area” in lieu of “is” after 
“section” and before less“; 

(6) deleting the period after centum“ and 
inserting the following: “and (B) whose rate 
of invalid decisions in denying eligibility as 
calculated in the quality control program 
undertaken pursuant to subsection (d)(1) of 
this section is less than a nationwide per- 
centage that the Secretary determines to be 
reasonable,”; and 

(7) deleting the period at the end thereof 
and inserting the following: 

“(2) effective October 1, 1980, 65 per 
centum of all such administrative costs in 
the case of a State agency meeting the stand- 
ards contained in paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, 

“(3) effective October 1, 1980, 60 per cen- 
tum of all such administrative costs in the 
case of a State agency whose cumulative al- 
lotment error rate as determined in para- 
graph (1)(A) of this subsection is greater 
than five per centum but less than eight per 
centum or the national standard payment 
error rate for the base period, whichever is 
lower, and which also meets the standard 
contained in paragraph (1)(B) of this sub- 
section; and 

4) effective October 1, 1980, 55 per cen- 
tum of all such administrative costs in the 
case of a State agency whose annual rate of 
error reduction is equal to or exceeds 25 per 
centum; but no State agency shall receive 
more than one of the increased federally 
funded shares of administrative costs set 
forth in paragraphs (1) through (4) of this 
subsection.”. 

STATE LIABILITY FOR ERRORS 


Src. 126. Section 16 of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977, as amended, is amended by adding 
the following new subsection: 

“(g) (1) The Secretary shall institute an er- 
ror liability program pursuant to which each 
State agency shall, other than for good cause 
as determined by the Secretary, pay to the 
Secretary or have withheld by the Secretary 
as described in paragraph (4) of this subsec- 
tion, the amount by which the dollar value 
equivalent of the State agency's payment er- 
ror rate, as determined by the Secretary, for 
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each six-month period, exceeds the dollar 
value equivalent of either 

“(A) the State agency payment error rate 
for the base period less a national annual 
rate of error reduction, as determined by the 
Secretary, taking into account program cir- 
cumstances and rates of error reduction in 
comparable Federal or federally assisted pub- 
lic assistance programs, or 

“(B) the national standard payment error 
rate for the base period, whichever is higher. 

“(2) As used in this subsection (A), ‘base 
period’ means, for fiscal year 1981, the six 
months beginning October 1, 1979, and end- 
ing March 31, 1980 and, for any fiscal year 
thereafter, the six months beginning October 
1 of the prior fiscal year, and ending March 
30 of the prior fiscal year; (B) ‘payment error 
rate’ means the percentage of all food stamp 
allotments which are issued in a given period 
by a State agency to households which fail 
to meet the eligibility requirements of sec- 
tions 5 and 6 of this Act, are overissued to 
eligible households, and are underissued to 
eligible households; (C) ‘national standard 
payment error rate’ means the weighted mean 
payment error rate for all State agencies; and 
(D) ‘dollar value equivalent’ means the value 
of allotments determined by multiplying a 
given error rate by the dollar value of all the 
allotments issued by a State agency during 
the particular period in question. 

3) The Secretary shall conduct a study 
to determine whether it is feasible to include 
in the calculation of each State agency's pay- 
ment error rate, and in the calculation of the 
national standard payment error rate, in- 
valid decisions by each State agency denying 
eligibility to households which are in fact 
eligible. If the Secretary determines that such 
a change in the method of calculation is 
feasible, the Secretary shall implement 


changes in the method of calculating pay- 
ment error rates for the purposes described 
in this section. 

4) In the event that the Secretary makes 


& claim against a State for payment pursuant 
to paragraph (1) of this subsection, that 
State may seek administrative and judicial 
review of such claim pursuant to the proce- 
dures set forth in section 14 of this Act. If 
such claim is ultimately determined to be 
valid or is not contested by the State, it shall 
be collected by the Secretary and may be col- 
lected through State payment, through with- 
holding amounts otherwise payable to the 
State agency pursuant to subsection (a) of 
this section, or through other mechanisms 
authorized by the Federal Claims Collection 
Act of 1966.”. 


PROVISIONS OF INFORMATION 


Sec. 127. Section 16 of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977, as amended, is amended by adding 
the following new subsections: 

“(h) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall disclose, upon request, to 
officers and employees of the Department of 
Agriculture and, upon written request, to 
officers and employees of a State agency, in- 
formation with respect to wages, net earn- 
ings from self-employment, benefits, and 
payments of retirement income contained in 
the records of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, including information in the form 
of information from returns from the master 
files of the Internal Revenue Service previ- 
ously disclosed to him or his officers and em- 
ployees pursuant to law, which is necessary 
(as he determines after consultation with the 
Secretary) for purposes of determining or au- 
diting a household's eligibility to receive as- 
sistance or the amounts thereof under the 
food stamp program, or verifying informa- 
tion related thereto: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall establish such safeguards as the Sec- 
retary determines by regulation are n 
to insure that information made available 
under the provisions of this subsection is 
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used only for the purposes authorized by 
this subsection. 

“(1) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any State agency which has the re- 
sponsibility for the administration of the 
State unemployment compensation laws 
shall disclose, upon request, to officers and 
employees of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and, upon written request, to officers 
and employees of a State agency, wage in- 
formation and information with respect to 
whether an individual is receiving, has re- 
ceived, or has made application for, unem- 
ployment compensation, the amount of and 
periods for which such compensation was 
paid or is payable, the individual's address, 
and whether such Individual has refused an 
offer of employment, and, if so, a description 
of the employment offered and the terms, 
conditions, and rate of pay therefor, subject 
to safeguards of the type described in sub- 
section (h) established by the appropriate 
official. 

“(j) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any Secretary of any Federal depart- 
ment and any Federal officers or employees 
of any Federal department or agency who 
have information with respect to wages paid 
or benefits given to any individual by the 
department or agency of which such Secre- 
tary, officer, or employee is part shall dis- 
close, upon request, to officers and employees 
of the Department of Agriculture and, with 
the consent of the Secretary and upon writ- 
ten request, to officers and employees of a 
State agency, such information subject to 
safeguards of the type described in subsec- 
tion (h) established by the appropriate 
official.”. 


PAYMENT OF CERTAIN LEGAL FEES 

Sec. 128. Section 16 of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977, as amended, is amended by adding 
the following new subsection: 

“(k) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, counsel may be employed and coun- 
sel fees, court costs, bail, and other expenses 
incidental to the defense of oficers and em- 
Ployees of the Department of Agriculture 
may be paid in judicial or administrative 
proceedings to which such officers and em- 
ployees have been made parties and which 
arise directly out of their performance of 
duties pursuant to this Act.”. 


COST SHARING FOR COMPUTERIZATION 


Sec. 129. Section 16 of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977, as amended, is amended by adding 
the following new subsection: 

“(1) Effective October 1, 1980, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to pay to each State agency 
an amount equal to— 


“75 per centum of the costs incurred by 
the State agency in the planning, design, 
development, installation, or leasing of auto- 
matic data processing and information re- 
trieval systems which the Secretary deter- 
mines (A) will assist in meeting the require- 
ments of this Act, (B) meet such conditions 
as the Secretary prescribes, (C) are likely to 
provide more efficient and effective adminis- 
tration of the food stamp program, and (D) 
will be compatible with other such systems 
utilized in the administration of State plans 
under the program of Ald to Families with 
Dependent Children under title IV of the 
Social Security Act: Provided, That there 
shall be no such payments to the extent that 
a State agency is reimbursed for such costs 
pursuant to any other Federal program or 
uses such systems for purposes not connected 
with the food stamp program: Provided 
further, That any costs matched pursuant 
to this subsection shall be excluded in deter- 
mining the State agency's administrative 
costs under any other subsection of this 
section.“. 


CONTINUATION OF CASH-OUT PILOT PROJECTS 
Sec. 130. Section 17(b)(1) of the Food 


Stamp Act of 1977, as amended, is amended 
by adding the following new sentence: “Any 
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pilot or experimental project implemented 
pursuant to this paragraph involving the 
payment of the value of allotments in the 
form of cash to eligible households shall be 
continued until October 1, 1981, if, prior to 
the scheduled termination date of such 
project, legislation is enacted providing for 
a cash payment to such households in lieu 
of food stamps to become effective on Octo- 
ber 1, 1981.”. 
WORKFARE PILOT PROJECT REVISIONS 


Sec. 131. Section 17(b)(2) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977, as amended, is amended 
by deleting everything after “Act” in the 
last sentence thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: shall issue interim 
reports no later than October 1, 1979, Octo- 
ber 1, 1980, and March 30, 1981, shall issue 
a final report describing the results of such 
pilot projects based upon their operation 
trom their commencement through the fis- 
cal year ending September 30, 1981, and shall 
pay to the agencies or organizations operat- 
ing such pilot projects 50 per centum of all 
aaministrative costs involved in such op- 
eration.”. 

The provisions of section 17(b) (2) of this 
Act involving sharing of administrative costs 
shall be effective upon the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


STUDY OF CPI 


Sec. 132. Section 17 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing the following new subsection: 

(e) The Congressional Budget Office, in 
consultation with the Secretary, and the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Commerce and 
the Secretary of the Department of Labor, 
shall review the Consumer Price Index and 
the various alternative consumer price or 
cost-of-living indices, such as the Personal 
Consumption Expenditures (PCE) Deflator. 
to examine the limitations of each statistical 
alternative and the factors causing the vari- 
ous indices to differ with each other and to 
reflect inconsistencies with their own prior 
year indices in measuring the cost-of-living 
or the rate of inflation. The study shall seek 
to determine whether the Consumer Price In- 
dex is the most accurate indexation base for 
the food stamp program, or whether an al- 
ternative or combination of alternatives may 
be the more accurate indexation base in order 
to reflect consumer prices or changes in the 
costs of living. The Congressional Budget 
Office shall report the results of the study to 
the Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives and the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, of the 
Senate, together with such recommendations 
as the Congressional Budget Office deems ap- 
propriate, by February 1, 1981.“ 

USE OF FEDERAL FUNDS TO INTERFERE WITH 
PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 


Sec. 133. Section 18(a) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended by— 

(1) inserting “(1)” immediately after the 
section designation; and 

(2) adding the following new paragraph: 

“(2) No funds authorized to be appro- 
priated under this Act or any other Act of 
Congress shall be used by any person, firms, 
corporation, group, or organization at any 
time, directly or indirectly, to interfere with 
or impede the implementation of any provi- 
sion of this Act or any rule, regulation, or 
project thereunder, except that this limita- 
tion shall not apply to the provision of legal 
and related assistance in connection with 
any proceeding or action before any State or 
Federal agency or court. The President shall 
insure that this paragraph is complied with 
by such order or other means as he 
deems appropriate.“ 


Mr. FOLEY (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
title I be considered as read, printed in 
the Recorp, and open to amendment at 
any point. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BEDELL 


Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BEDELL: Page 
38, after line 21 insert the following new 
section: 

ADMINISTRATION OF OUTREACH ACTIVITIES 

Sec. 140. Section 11(e)(1(B) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977, as amended, is amended 
by inserting the following before the semi- 
colon: “and not impose any time require- 
ments related to outreach activities upon 
any personnel administering the program in 
any political subdivision in the State”. 


Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Chairman, I will 
just take a minute or two. The purpose 
of this amendment is to correct a prob- 
lem that at least exists in my State and 
may exist in other States. 

In a recent visit to my district, I found 
that food stamp personnel were being 
required to spend several hours per 
month in outreach efforts to try to get 
more people to come and take food 
stamps at the same time that our food 
stamp program is running out of money 
and threatens to be completely elim- 
inated. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment which 
I am offering to S. 1309, the Food Stamp 
Act amendments, is an attempt to inject 
a degree of reason and commonsense 
into the manner in which the food stamp 
program is administered. 

A few weeks ago, when I was back in 
my district in northwest Iowa listening 
to constituents at my open door meet- 
ings, I was approached by some of those 
who are charged with implementing the 
food stamp program at the local level. 
They described to me their great frustra- 
tion with being required by the State— 
at a time when funds for the program 
are nearly exhausted and the program 
rolls continue to increase at an alarming 
rate—to spend a certain number of hours 
each week with groups and individuals, 
informing them that they may be eligible 
for food stamp benefits. 

Regardless of the level of support 
which one has for the food stamp pro- 
gram, I think that most of us will agree 
that it makes absolutely no sense for the 
States to set mandatory “outreach” re- 
quirements when program personnel 
could better spend their time reviewing 
applications and cases in an effort to 
reduce fraud or error in the program. 
Also, as I just mentioned, this effort 
seems even more ridiculous when re- 
quired at a time when the food stamp 
program is threatened to be shut down 
for lack of funds. 

I am sure that some of the States will 
contend that their specific outreach re- 
quirements are made necessary by di- 
rectives handed down from the Federal 
Government. Such is not the case, and 
that is the point that I wish to make 
clear with this amendment. 

This amendment restricting States 
from requiring local food stamp workers 
to engage in any given amount (in terms 
of hours) of outreach activities is in- 
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tended to prohibit any imposition of 
specific time standards upon local per- 
sonnel, who need all of their time to 
carefully certify applicants in order to 
reduce error rates. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that my amend- 
ment is an obvious and needed one, and 
I urge its prompt adoption. 

As far as I know, the amendment is 
noncontroversial. I would ask the chair- 
man of the committee if that is true, and 
I now yield to the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. RICHMOND. I thank the gentle- 
man from Iowa for yielding, and I would 
like him to know that we accept his 
amendment as read. 

Mr. BEDELL. I would like to yield 
now to the ranking minority member on 
the committee. 

Mr. WAMPLER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Iowa has provided us with a copy of his 
amendment. I have studied it, and I am 
prepared to accept it. 

Mr. BEDELL. I thank the gentlemen. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. BEDELL). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SYMMS 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Symms: Page 
24, after line 2, insert the following new sec- 
tion (and redesignate succeeding sections 
accordingly) : 

REINSTATEMENT OF PURCHASE REQUIREMENT; 
ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 116. (a) Section 3(b) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977, as amended, is amended 
by inserting “and any amount to be paid by 
such household for such allotment” before 
the period. 

(b) Section 7(d) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977, as amended, is amended by striking 
out the third and fourth sentences. 

(c) Section 8(a) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977, as amended, is amended by striking 
out “reduced by” and all that follows 
through “this elimination”. 

(d) Section 8(b) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977, as amended, by inserting “which is 
in excess of the amount charged such house- 
hold for such allotment” after “eligible 
household”. 

(e) Section 8 of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977, as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, households shall be charged for the 
allotments issued to them, and the amount 
of such charge shall represent a reasonable 
investment on the part of the household, 
but in no event more than 30 per centum 
of the household’s income, except that— 

(1) allotments may be issued without 
charge to households with an income of less 
than $30 per month for a family of four 
under standards of eligibility prescribed by 
the Secretary; and 

“(2) the Secretary shall provide a reason- 
able opportunity for any eligible household 
to elect to be issued an allotment less than 
the allotment authorized to be issued to such 
household under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion. The charge to be paid by any eligible 
household electing to exercise the option 
described in the preceding sentence shall be 
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an amount which bears the same ratio to 
the amount which would have been payable 
under this subsection for an allotment 
issued to such household under subsection 
(a) as the allotment actually issued to such 
household bears to the allotment that would 
have been issued to such household under 
subsection (a). 

“(a)(1) Funds derived from the charges 
made for allotments shall be promptly depos- 
ited, in a manner prescribed in the regula- 
tions issued pursuant to this Act, in a sepa- 
rate account maintained in the Treasury of 
the United States for such purpose. Such 
deposits shall be available, without limita- 
tion to fiscal years, for the redemption of 
coupons. 

“(2)(A) The Secretary shall by regula- 
tion prescribe the manner in which funds 
derived from the distribution of coupons 
(charges made for allotments) shall be de- 
posited by coupon issuers. Such regulations 
shall contain provisions requiring that cou- 
pon issuers promptly deposit such funds in 
the manner prescribed by the Secretary, ex- 
cept that such regulations shall, at a mini- 
mum, require that (1) such deposits be made 
at least weekly, and (il) upon the accumula- 
tion of a balance on hand of $1,000 or more, 
such deposits be made within two banking 
days following the accumulation of such 
amount, 

“(B) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, em- 
ployee, or agent thereof, convicted of vio- 
lating the regulations issued under sub- 
paragraph (A) of this paragraph shall be 
fined not more than $3,000, or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both. 

(3) (A) Coupon issuers receiving funds 
derived from the distribution of coupons 
(charges made for allotments) shall be 
deemed to be receiving such funds as fiduci- 
aries of the Federal Government, and such 
coupon issuers shall immediately set aside 
all such funds as funds of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Funds derived from the distribu- 
tion of coupons (charges made for allot- 
ments) shall not be used, before the deposit 
of such funds in the manner prescribed by 
the Secretary, for the benefit of any person, 
partnership, corporation, association, Or- 
ganization, or entity other than the Federal 
Government. 

“(B) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, 
employee, or agent thereof, convicted of vio- 
lating subparagraph (A) of this paragraph 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or a 
sum equal to the amount of funds involved 
in the violation, whichever is the greater, 
or imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both, except if the amount of such funds is 
less than $1,000, then such issuer shall be 
fined not more than $3,000, or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both. 

“(4) (A) The Secretary shall by regulation 
require that upon the deposit, in the man- 
ner prescribed by the Secretary, of funds 
derived from the distribution of coupons 
(charges made for allotments), coupon is- 
suers shall immediately send a written notice 
to the State agency, accompanied by an ap- 
propriate voucher, confirming such deposit. 
Jn addition to such other information 
deemed by the Secretary to be appropriate, 
such regulations shall require that such no- 
tice contain— 

“(i) the name and address of the coupon 
issuer; 

(1) the total receipts of such coupon 
issuer derived from the distribution of cou- 
pons (charges made for allotments) during 
the deposit period; 

„(iii) the amount of the deposit; 

“(iv) the name and address of the deposi- 
tory; and 

„(v) an oath or affirmation signed by the 
coupon issuer or, in the case of a corpora- 
tion or other entity not a natural person, by 
an appropriate official of the coupon issuer, 
certifying that the information contained in 
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such notice is true and correct to the best 
of such person’s knowledge and belief. 

“(B) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, 
employee, or agent thereof, convicted of fail- 
ing to provide the notice required under 
subparagraph (A) of this paragraph shall be 
fined not more than $3,000, or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both. 

“(C) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, 
employee, or agent thereof, who knowingly 
provides false information in any notice re- 
quired under subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph shall be fined not more than $10,000, 
or imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both. 

“(5) (A) The Secretary shail by regulation 
require each coupon issuer at intervals pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, but not less often 
than monthly, to send to the Secretary, or 
his designee, a written report of the issuer’s 
operations during such period under the 
food stamp program. In addition to such 
other information deemed by the Secretary 
to be appropriate, the regulations shall re- 
quire that the report contain— 

) the name and address of the coupon 
issuer; 

„) ͤ the total receipts of the coupon ts- 
suer derived from the distribution of cou- 
pons (charges made for allotments) during 
the report period; 

„(u) the total amount of deposits made 
by the issuer of funds derived from the dis- 
tribution of coupons (charges made for al- 
lotments) during such period; 

(iy) the name and address of each 
depository receiving such funds from such 
issuer; and 

(v) an oath or affirmation, signed by the 
coupon issuer, or in the case of a corpora- 
tion or other entity not a natural person, 
by an appropriate official of the coupon 
issuer, certifying that the information con- 
tained in the report is true and correct to 
the best of such person’s knowledge and 
belief. 

“(B) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, 
employee, or agent thereof, convicted of 
failing to provide any notice required under 
subparagraph (A) of this paragraph shall 
be fined not more than $3,000, or impris- 
oned not more than one year, or both. 

“(C) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, em- 
ployee, or agent thereof, who knowingly pro- 
vides false information in any notice re- 
quired under subparagraph (A) of this par- 
agraph shall be fined not more than $10,000, 
or imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both. 

“(6) The Secretary may by regulation re- 
quire State agencies to provide periodic re- 
ports to the Secretary, or his designee, con- 
taining a consolidation of the respective 
coupon issuer’s notices to such State agen- 
cies at such intervals as the Secretary in his 
discretion deems appropriate. 

“(7) The Secretary and the United States 
Postal Service shall jointly arrange for the 
prompt deposit of funds collected by the 
United States Postal Service on behalf of a 
State from charges made for coupon allot- 
ments.”. 

(f) The heading for section 8 of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“VALUE OF COUPON ALLOTMENT AND CHARGES 
TO BE MADE” 

(g) Section 11(e) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977, as amended, is amended— 

se in paragraph (18) by striking out 
“and”; 

(2) in paragraph (19) by striking out the 
period and inserting in lieu thereof “; and”; 
and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(20) notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, for the institution of procedures un- 
der which any household participating in 
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the program shall be entitled, if it so elects, 
to have the charges, if any, for its allotment 
deducted from any grant or payment such 
household may be entitled to receive under 
title IV of the Social Security Act and have 
its allotment distributed to it with such 
grant or payment.”. 

(h) Section 15(a) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977, as amended, is amended by insert- 
ing “purchase by and” before “issuance”. 

(i) Section 18(a) of the Food Stamp Act 
1977, as amended, is amended by inserting 
after the second sentence the following: 
“Such portion of any such appropriation as 
may be required to pay for the value of the 
coupon allotments issued to eligible house- 
holds which is in excess of the charges paid 
by such households for such allotments shall 
be transferred to and made a part of the 
separate account created under section 8(d) 
(1) of this Act.“. 

(j) Section 18(b) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977, as amended, is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after (b)“, 

(2) by striking out the first sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “In 
any fiscal year, the Secretary shall limit 
the value of coupons issued which is in ex- 
cess of the value of coupons for which house- 
holds are charged, to an amount which is 
not in excess of the portion of the appro- 
priation for such fiscal year which is trans- 
ferred in accordance with subsection (a) 
of this section to the separate account re- 
ferred to in such subsection.”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “If the Secretary determines that 
any of the funds in such separate account 
are no longer required to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act, such portion of such 
funds shall be paid into the miscellaneous 
receipts of the Treasury.”. 

(k) The amendments made by this section 
shall take effect on January 1, 1981. 


Mr. SYMMS (during the reading) . Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

O 1200 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, back in 
1977 the minority strongly recommended 
that the purchase requirement not be 
eliminated because of a number of rea- 
sons stated below. Along with each rea- 
son is given a statement of what has 
happened on every count. 

1977 PREDICTION 

First. Elimination of the purchase re- 
quirement would increase participation, 
but it would most benefit the highest in- 
come eligibles who have high food stamp 
purchase requirements. As the poorest 
eligibles now have low or “zero” pur- 
chase requirements, it is likely that their 
decision not to participate in the food 
stamp program is based on other factors 
such as pride, et cetera. 

RESULT 

Participation was 15.3 million in Octo- 
ber 1978; just a year and a half later 
it was 21.7 million in March 1980. 


Of the $10.8 billion outlay CBO is car- 
rying for fiscal year 1981 funding need, 
$6.2 billion was authorized in the 1977 
act, which projection was looking 
ahead to increased participation. Still 
here in May of 1980 we are looking at an 
additional $4.6 billion increase in 1981 
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authorization, $1.6 billion of which is 
directly traceable to the impact of the 
purchase requirement elimination, ac- 
cording to CBO. 


1977 PREDICTION 


Second. Elimination of the purchase 
requirement would transform the food 
stamp program from a nutrition program 
into a general income supplement by 
freeing up some of the money participat- 
ing households now spend for food for 
other expenditures. 

RESULT 


Again quoting CBO in its April 22, 
1980 paper, “Fiscal Year 1980 and 1981 
Current Policy Food Stamp Revisions,” 
it is clear that food stamp households 
are using the new “free” income for non- 
food items in the market basket which 
are escalating faster in price than is the 
food item: 

Grocery store food prices declined 0.2 per- 
cent in January, declined 0.4 percent in 
February, and were up 1.0 percent in March. 
Food prices increased at an annual rate of 
only 2.0 percent for the three months end- 
ing in March. While food prices have clearly 
stabilized during this period, other basic 
necessities have experienced unprecedented 
increases—ho increased at a 19.5 per- 
cent rate, fuel oil at a 62.6 percent, gasoline 
at a 95.4 percent, transportation costs at a 
33.6 percent, public transportation at a 26.3 
percent, and medical care at a 16.9 percent. 

These rapid price increases have resulted 
in low and lower-middle income families 
choosing to reallocate their limited incomes 
so as to select those commodities which are 
subsidized and thereby continue to maintain 
their real purchasing power in the non- 
subsidized goods. Since the elimination of 
the purchase requirement, the food stamp 
program has become more of a direct income 
transfer program, directly substitutable for 
non-food purchases. Hence, the propensity 
to participate in the program increases with 
relatively high rates of inflation in non- 
food, but still basic items. 

1977 PREDICTION 

Third. Eliminating the purchase require- 
ment would save approximately $30 million 
in administrative expenses associated with 
the printing and issuance of food stamps. 
However, there would be a net increase in 
food stamp program costs ranging from $800 
million to $1.1 billion due to increased par- 
ticipation by high income eligible house- 
holds. 

RESULTS 

It is true that EPR has some administra- 
tive simplification benefits which have had 
a new savings impact of perhaps $30 to $40 
million, but the total net impact has been 
one of cost—in terms of billions. 

1977 PREDICTION 

Fourth. Elimination of the purchase re- 
quirement has been supported largely on 
the grounds that illegal abuse would be 
curbed. It is true that food stamp vendors 
(agencies that sell food stamps to the pub- 
lic) would be eliminated and that some of 
the recently exposed accountability problems 
would thereby be eliminated. However, it 
also is likely that the perceived value of 
food stamps by participating households 
would decrease (since they would pay noth- 
ing for them) and that the potential for 
trafficking and other illegal activity would 
increase. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 
(By unanimous consent, Mr. SYMMS 


was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 
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Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, we really 
do not have any quality control data 
which can be applied to the new program 
because quality control was disbanded 
during implementation of the new pro- 
gram. However, in applying the latest 
available quality control error rate of the 
former act (13.4 percent) to the pro- 
jected 1980 benefit outlay of $9.2 billion, 
errors are accounting for in excess of $1 
billion of total program dollars. 

Also, USDA’s Office of Inspector Gen- 
eral revealed early this year a few of the 
details of “Arabscam,” the biggest illegal 
trafficking scheme in the history of the 
program. 

In short, hard data for an assessment 
of this issue is not in, but the logic that 
the potential for illegal trafficking is in- 
creased remains the same. 


1977 PREDICTION 


Fifth. In summary, while elimination 
of the purchase requirement would sim- 
plify program administration somewhat, 
it would do so at the expense of basic 
program objective and integrity. The net 
cost to taxpayers initially would be in the 
neighborhood of $1 billion annually. 

RESULT 


Program integrity definitely was sacri- 
ficed for administrative simplicity. Food 
stamp households are substituting “free 
income” for nonfood items, and the pro- 
gram has little nutritional impact any 
more. 

The supplemental appropriations re- 
quest for fiscal year 1979 was $620 mil- 
lion. This year, if CBO is right, the sup- 
plemental need will be in excess of $3 
billion; and for fiscal 1981, the need will 
be in excess of $4 billion—if we are lucky. 
It likely will be much more than that. 

Mr. Chairman, I think what we are 
saying is, it was predicted we would have 
these problems with this program. Now, 
unfortunately, the predictions have come 
true. What I would ask the members of 
the committee to do is, let us recognize 
that we in the Congress made a mistake 
when we removed the purchase require- 
ment back in 1977. 

Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SYMMS, I will be delighted to yield 
to my distinguished chairman, the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. RICHMOND. I thank the gentle- 
man from Idaho for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Idaho has worked closely on this food 
stamp program as long as I have. The 
gentleman from Idaho knows the food 
stamp program very well. For the gen- 
tleman to come forth with an amend- 
ment which reinstates the purchase re- 
quirements, knowing all of the facts that 
he does, absolutely amazes me. 

Mr. Chairman, when we eliminated the 
purchase requirement, we were able to 
reduce the fraud and error with respect 
to the flow of cash in the program. 

Mr. Chairman, before we eliminated 
the purchase reauirement the poorest of 
poor people could not participate in the 
food stamp program because they did not 
have the money with which to buy food 


stamps. Without the purchase require- . 


ment many of the very poor are now re- 
ceiving food stamp benefits. 


The gentleman knows that by elimi- 
nating the purchase requirement we sub- 
stantially reduced our administrative 
costs. What the gentleman wants to do 
is actually reverse our entire food stamp 
program, increase fraud, increase error 
rate, and take the poorest of the poor 
people off the food stamp roles. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the most reac- 
tionary, ineffective, inefficient amend- 
ment the gentleman could possibly offer. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, I will re- 
claim my time. I appreciate my distin- 
guished chairman’s emotion in this pro- 
gram and his strong feeling toward it 
but I think what has happened, Mr. 
Chairman, is that because of the fact 
that the stamps are viewed to be “free,” 
there has been an increased trafficking 
in these stamps, an increase in fraud 
and abuse, and an increase in the pro- 
gram cost and caseload. 

The record shows very clearly that we 
have gone from a program with purchase 
requirement costing around $5.5 billion. 
Now, without the purchase requirement, 
it is nearly $11 billion. I urge the passage 
of this amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Just to finalize my argument with the 
gentleman from Idaho, I would like the 
gentleman to know that since we elimi- 
nated the purchase requirement, the 
elderly in the United States, the poorest 
of the poor elderly people increased par- 
ticipation in the food stamp program 
by 32 percent. Rural people, the people 
the gentleman represents, increased par- 
ticipation in the food stamp program by 
42 percent. Before we eliminated the 
purchase requirement, these people just 
did not literally have the few dollar bills 
in their hands with which to buy the 
food stamps. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Idaho (Mr. Syms). 
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The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Symms) there 
were—ayes 12, noes 14. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote, and pending that, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my point of order of no quorum. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 112, noes 289, 
not voting 31, as follows: 


[Roll No. 222] 


AYES—112 


Broomfield 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Butler 
Campbell 
Carney 
Cheney 
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Dannemeyer 


Duncan, Tenn. 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Okla. 
Erlenborn 
Flippo 
Goldwater 


Jenrette 
Johnson, Colo. 
Kelly 

Kemp 
Kindness 
Kramer 


Addabbo 


Lagomarsino 
Latta 

Leath, Tex. 
Lee 


Miller, Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Mottl 
Myers, Ind. 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Pashayan 
Paul 
Porter 
Quillen 
Rhodes 
Robinson 


NOES—289 
Dougherty 


Sensenbrenner 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Smith, Nebr. 


Wampler 
Whitehurst 
Whittaker 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Young, Fla. 
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Volkmer 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Waxman 


Smith, Iowa 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spellman 


Williams, Mont. 
Williams, Ohio 
Wilson, Tex. 


Stenholm 
Stewart 
Stockman 
Stokes 


Santini 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Shannon 
Sharp Van Deerlin 
Simon V 

Skelton 


Young, Alaska 
Young, Mo. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Vento 


NOT VOTING—31 


Hightower Moffett 
Holland Murphy, N.Y. 
Kogovsek Quayle 
Kostmayer Roberts 
Lent Runnels 
McClory Satterfield 
McDade Vander Jagt 
McKinney Wilson, Bob 
Marriott Wilson, C. H. 
Mitchell, Md. 

Moakley 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Marriott for, with Mr. McDade against. 


Mr. TAUKE, Mr. HARRIS, Mrs. 
SPELLMAN, and Messrs. DIXON, 
KASTENMEIER, and LIVINGSTON 
changed their votes from “aye” to “no.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. PANETTA 


Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PANETTA: Page 
38, after line 21, insert the following: 

Sec. 134. Section 3(0) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended by— 

(1) inserting “through January 1, 1980,” 
after (4); 

(2) deleting the period after “respective- 
ly” and inserting a comma in lieu thereof; 
and 

(3) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: “and, as of January 1, 1981, adjust 
the cost of such diet every January 1 to 
the nearest dollar increment to reflect 
changes in the cost of the thrifty food 
plan for the twelve months ending the pre- 
ceding September 30.” 

Sec. 135. Section 5(e) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1978, as amended, is amended by— 

(1) deleting the comma after “1978” in the 
second sentence and inserting through Jan- 
uary 1, 1980,” immediately thereafter; 

(2) deleting the period at the end of the 
second sentence; 

(3) inserting at the end of the second 
sentence the following: “and, starting Jan- 
uary 1, 1981, shall be adjusted every Jan- 
uary 1 to the nearest $5 to refiect such 
changes for the twelve months ending the 
preceding September 30.”; 

(4) deleting “(commencing July 1, 1978)” 
in paragraph (2) in the fourth sentence and 
inserting “on July 1, 1978 and July 1, 1979” 
in lieu thereof; 

(5) deleting the period at the end of the 
fourth sentence; and 


(6) inserting at the end of the fourth 


Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
Bonior 
Danielson 
Dodd 


Findley 
Gaydos 
Hawkins 
Hefner 


sentence the following: “, on January 1, 
1981, adjusted annually to the nearest $5 
increment to refiect such changes for the 
eighteen month period ending the preceding 
September 30, and, on every January 1 there- 
after, adjusted annually to the nearest $5 
increment to reflect such changes for the 
twelve months ending the preceding Sep- 
tember 30.” 

Sec. 136. The provisions of sections 104, 
105, and 106 shall take effect on October 1, 
1981. 


Mr. PANETTA (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

o 1230 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, yester- 
day the House adopted the budget reso- 
lution recommended by the Budget Com- 
mittee, including savings of $520 million 
in the food stamp program. The amend- 
ment I offer represents $303 million of 
those savings for fiscal year 1981 and 
$133 million for fiscal year 1980. 

This issue was debated in part dur- 
ing the discussion on the budget resolu- 
tion. The amendments that I offer were 
recommended by the administration, 
they were discussed and recommended by 
the leadership group that discussed the 
budget resolution and discussed areas 
where savings could be made in the food 
stamp program, and they were recom- 
mended by the Budget Committee and 
adopted by this House yesterday. 

We all recognize the importance of 
the food stamp program and the need 
to meet the nutritional needs of the 
elderly and the handicapped and the 
poor. The fact is that that need is likely 
to increase. But the costs of the program 
have also increased. We are now talking 
about costs that will reach close to $11 
billion for fiscal year 1981. That is a tre- 
mendous cost escalation. It is threaten- 
ing to undermine support for the pro- 
gram itself. It is threatening, in addition 
to that, to cut into the basic benefits that 
are provided to those who truly need the 
program, 

The amendments I offer basically re- 
tain the benefits that are provided by 
the program, but cut back on the in- 
creases insofar as the twice-a-year 
cost-of-living increases are concerned 
and also increases that have been added 
by the committee. 

The first part of the amendment pro- 
vides for an annualization of the present 
semiannual adjustment of the program 
at a savings of $133 million in fiscal year 
1980 and $303 million in fiscal year 1981. 

The trend that is recommended in 
the budget resolution and that was de- 
bated, in fact, during the course of the 
budget resolution is that we should begin 
to move toward annualized adjustments. 
That is, in fact, the case right now with 
regard to social security recipients. There 
are efforts to extend it to other areas as 
well. 

I think there are two basic reasons for 
this. One is to try to minimize the amount 
of paperwork and administration that 
goes into twice-a-year annualization in- 
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creases, increases in the amount of paper- 
work, because the program is being con- 
stantly adjusted, being constantly played 
with. 

The second point is to try to develop 
in a once-a-year annualization formula 
a better formula that would more ac- 
curately refiect actual increases in the 
prices paid for food. I think it can be 
done far better on a once-a-year basis 
than on a twice-a-year basis. 

Annualizing the cost-of-living increase 
in the thrifty food plan and the stand- 
ard deduction as of January of each year 
does not reduce any household’s benefits. 
It merely delays projected increases in 
benefits for a 6-month period. Where 
benefits used to be at least 3 (March 31 to 
July 1, September 30 to January 1) 
months out of date and as much as 9 
(March 31 to January 1, September 30 
to July 1) months behind time, they will 
now be 3 to 15 months (September 
30 of year X to January 1 of year X plus 
2) out of step, an increase of 3 months 
in the average lag (from 6 months be- 
fore to 9 months hereafter) . 


Households on the program will have 
to wait until January 1, 1981, to enjoy 
the full increase in the thrifty food plan, 
which would otherwise have gone to be- 
tween $215 and $217 a month for a house- 
hold of four as of July 1 of this year. 
Instead, all households of four will be 
entitled to approximately $228 each 
month on January 1, as would have been 
the case had these Panetta amendments 
not been proposed. Similarly, none of the 
households will profit on July 1 from the 
$1.50 monthly increase in per household 
allotment attributable to the $5 post- 
poned rise in the standard deduction 
from $75 to $80 a month, but all will 
benefit on January 1 from the likely $85 
standard deduction to be implemented 
then. 


The anticipated monthly rise in the 
excess shelter expense deduction from 
$90 to $110 based upon changes in the 
shelter, fuel, and utilities components of 
housing costs in the Consumer Price In- 
dex for all urban consumers for the 
period April 1, 1979, through March 31, 
1980, will not go into effect on July 1, but 
will be postponed until January 1, 1981, 
when the rise is likely to be even greater 
to account not only for the period from 
April 1, 1979, through March 31, 1980, 
but also the additional 6 months until 
September 30, 1980. 


Had these amendments not been of- 
fered and, hopefully, adopted in con- 
junction with amendments to refuse to 
update the annual poverty level through 
March and to postpone, until fiscal year 
1982, the new dependent care deduction, 
the maximum annual gross income ceil- 
ing for a household of four would have 
gone from $11,412 (less 20 percent for 
work expenses or $2,280, less $900 for 
the standard deduction, less $1,080 for 
the maximum excess shelter expense de- 
duction, or $7,152 net, which is the 
poverty level for such a household) to 
$15,492 (less $3,098, $960, $1,320, respec- 
tively, as well as a $1,920 maximum for 
day care, to a revised and updated 
poverty level of $8,196); $15,492 a year 
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is approximtely $2,000 or so less than the 
median family income in this country. 

There is no justification whatever at 
any time for making 40 to 50 percent of 
the households in this country eligible 
to participate in this program and re- 
ceive food stamps, however small their 
allotments. The American public would 
not stand for it. It is bad public policy. 
It would destroy the meaning of the 
program and its targeting upon the truly 
needy. I am delighted to be an origina- 
tor of amendments that help to prevent 
the occurrence of this undesirable 
result. 

The present formula for benefits pro- 
vides twice-a-year increases on July 1 
and on January 1. The fact is that the 
present formula runs 3 to 9 months be- 
hind because of the formula itself and 
the method of its implementation. It is 
our hope that, in moving toward an- 
nualization, the Secretary will take the 
opportunity to adjust the formula itself 
to more accurately reflect the increases 
that have occurred and to encourage ad- 
ministrative cost savings in that process. 

The second part of the amendment is 
basically a deferment, a delay, in the 
committee amendments to increase the 
medicare, medical, and child care deduc- 
tions. That would result in a savings of 
$122 million for fiscal year 1981. 

The purpose of the standard deduc- 
tion, when we did some of the basic re- 
forms in the food stamp program a few 
years ago, was to try to get rid of a num- 
ber of special deductions that had been 
provided for. 

Last year, however, the Congress 
adopted a special medical deduction and 
stated that any cost in excess of $35 
could be made a part of that medical 
deduction. That recommendation is now 
in the process of being implemented by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The committee, when it discussed this 
bill, moved ahead to reduce the deduc- 
tion from $35 down to $10. While that 
effort may make some sense, it makes 
more sense to hold off at least for 1 year 
in providing that additional deduction 
until we can see how the $35 deduction is 
implemented, what impact it has, and 
then decide what adjustments need to be 
made. If in fact we jump ahead from a 
$35 to a $10 deduction now, it means a 
whole new set of regulations and admin- 
istrative change that might bog down 
the program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Pa- 
NETTA) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. PANETTA 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, in addi- 
tion to that, there are obviously some 
cost savings that can be achieved in 
fiscal year 1981. At a time when we are 
trying to hold the budget in balance, it 
makes sense to defer these increases 
for that year. 

So the amendment that I offer here, 
that is made up of the annualization 
and the deferment, as I said, is recom- 
mended and supported by the adminis- 
tration, it is recommended by the Budget 
Committee and contained in the budget 
resolution adopted yesterday, and it is 
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supported by the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, so I would 
urge its adoption. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. PHILIP M. CRANE 

TO THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. PANETTA 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Pr M. 
CRANE to the amendment offered by Mr. 
PANETTA: amend section 136 by striking out 
“104, 105, and” and add the following at 
the end of the amendment: 

Page 14, strike out line 12 and all that 
follows through line 14 on page 15 (and 
redesignate succeeding sections accordingly) . 


Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to commend the gentleman 
from California for the thrust of his 
amendment, and mine is a very modest 
alteration of the intent. My concern is 
simply that, with the state of the econ- 
omy and expenditures and our great 
desire to endeavor to keep our books in 
balance, I think all of the arguments 
that apply to fiscal year 1980 apply 
equally to fiscal year 1981. I would, 
therefore, argue against an expansion or 
@ liberalization of the eligibility require- 
ments even in this next fiscal year. 

I think when one talks about the food 
stamp program and recognizes how it 
has ballooned in this past decade—in 
fact, the increases in costs in the years 
1970 to 1980 have been, in percentage 
terms, 1350 percent, and one American 
in 10 now qualifies—it is apparent that 
we have a program that is no longer 
under control. I think, further, one 
should look at the eligibility under this 
existing program to get some idea of the 
generosity. I did some quick paper cal- 
culations based upon my own family 
situation, with 8 children, and with my 
8 children, my wife and myself, we could 
qualify for the maximum food stamp 
eligibility under the maximum deduc- 
tions provided if I made as much as 
$42,895. 

It seems to me that what we have done 
is go beyond the original intent of try- 
ing to provide some assistance to truly 
needy people. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. I yield to the 
gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, I compli- 
ment the gentleman from Illinois and 
also the gentleman from California for 
offering the amendment that he offered 
and then this amendment to it. 

I think it is well to note that this pro- 
gram has now gone way beyond the realm 
of what it was originally intended to do, 
and that was to provide nutritional diets 
to people who are less privileged than 
what could be expected in this country. 
Now we have a program that seems to 
be running out of hand and has no disci- 
pline. 

As the gentleman in the well remem- 
bers, last year in the package that passed 
the House the Secretary of Agriculture 
was given by the Congress the authority 
to start restricting the expansion of the 
program based on need; in other words, 
to save those stamps back for the most 
needy, the poorest of the poor, if you will. 
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That has not been the case of the Ad- 
ministration. I think that this is an effort 
to still try to keep some kind of disci- 
pline in the administration of the pro- 
gram of what the gentleman from Illi- 
nois is saying, and I compliment him for 
offering the amendment, and the gentle- 
man from California. 

I hope that the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia would accept the gentleman’s 
amendment and then we could accept it 
as part of the bill so that we can keep 
that control by Congress over a program 
that is badly in need of control. 

What we are really saying is that it is 
our responsibility in Congress to regu- 
late the people who are running the pro- 
gram, and they have to have that disci- 
pline from us, or else they will just flood 
them out like a fire hose. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. PANETTA. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Just so I better understand the gentle- 
man’s amendment, would it in fact then 
eliminate the medical deduction and 
child care deduction completely? 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. No. It does 
not touch section 106. It strikes out sec- 
tion 104 of the gentleman’s amendment, 
and I believe that if this is in fact a 
true copy of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, and that was my understanding, 
then it strikes out all of section 136 in 
the gentleman’s amendment, the last 
phrase, the provisions of section 104, 
105, but it does not touch 106. 

Mr. PANETTA. If the gentleman would 
yield further, as I read it, it says the 
provisions of 104, 105, and 106, shall take 
effect on October 1, 1981. 

Could the gentleman describe specifi- 
cally for the House what that does so 
we better understand what the impact 
of this amendment is? 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. What my 
amendment to the gentleman’s amend- 
ment does is simply strike in that line, 
“104, 105 and.” In other words, it would 
then read, “The provisions of section 106 
shall take effect on October 1, 1981.” 

Mr. PANETTA. What specifically is 
the impact of that? That is what I am 
trying to get at so the House will under- 
stand what we are doing. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. The impact 
is an economy estimated in the amount 
of $50-odd million, which is not a great 
sum, but as Everett Dirksen used to 
say: 

A billion here and a billion there adds up 
to real money. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. PHILIP 
M. Crane) has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. PANETTA and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. PANETTA. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. PANETTA. I understand the say- 
ings issue. I guess what I am trying to 
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get at is what is the gentleman doing? 
Does he eliminate the medical care or 
child care? What is the gentleman doing? 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. The objective 
is to hold the current law on expense de- 
ductions. That is the intent of my 
amendment to the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PANETTA. To hold the present 
law deductions on a permanent basis, in 
other words, rather than a deferment to 
82, which is what my amendment pro- 
vides for, the gentleman would make 
that a permanent situation? 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. If I can re- 
claim my time for a minute, the whole 
question could be reviewed again of 
course at a future date. All I am arguing 
is that the gentleman’s compelling argu- 
ment dealing with 1980, I think, looking 
at the state of the economy, should be 
extended through 1981 and then per- 
haps reconsidered after that date. 

Mr. ZEFERETTI. Mr. Chairman will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. I yield to the 

` gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ZEFERETTI. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Is the gentleman saying then under 
section 105 that he would do away with 
the medical expenses? 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. It would 
simply have the effect, as I say, of hold- 
ing all of the existing deductions pre- 
cisely where they are. There would be 
no alteration of existing deductions, 


Mr. ZEFERETTI. I ask the gentleman, 
if we are talking about helping the needy 
and the ones who are most needful, are 
we not talking about those very ones in 
section 105 who are the blind, the handi- 
capped and the elderly? If there is ever 
a group of people who need the assistante 
and who do not have a record of any kind 
of abuse, I think it is these very people 
who we would want to lend assistance to. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Well, we are 
already lending assistance to them at 
the present time, I understand that the 
gentleman is contemplating an amend- 
ment or perhaps has one to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Panetta), that would decrease 
the deduction that is allowable for medi- 
cal expenses, decrease or eliminate it 
altogether. I certainly understand and 
sympathize with the intent of what the 
gentleman has in mind, but I do not 
think now is the time to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE) to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. PANETTA) . 

The question was taken, and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Puiu M. 
Crane) there were—ayes 12, noes 21. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. PANETTA) 4 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CORMAN 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Amendment offered by Mr. CORMAN: Strike 
out section 127 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 


DISCLOSURE PROVISIONS 


Src. 127. (a) (1) Subsection (1) of section 
6103 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to disclosure of returns and return 
information for purposes other than tax ad- 
ministration) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(7) DISCLOSURE OF CERTAIN RETURN INFOR- 
MATION BY SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TO STATE 
FOOD STAMP AGENCIES.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Commissioner of 
Social Security may disclose return informa- 
tion from returns with respect to net earn- 
ings from self-employment (as defined in 
section 1402), wages (as defined in section 
3121(a) or 3401 (a)), and payments of re- 
tirement income which have been disclosed 
to the Social Security Administration as pro- 
vided by paragraph (1) or (5) of this subsec- 
tion 

“(1) upon request, to officers and employees 
of the Department of Agriculture, and 

(u) upon written request, to officers and 
employees of a State food stamp agency. 

“(B) RESTRICTION ON DISCLOSURE.—The 
Commissioner of Social Security shall disclose 
return information under subparagraph (A) 
only for purposes of, and to the extent nec- 
essary in, determining an individual's eligi- 
bility for benefits, or the amounts of benefits, 
under the food stamp program established 
under the Food Stamp Act of 1977. 

“(C) STATE FOOD STAMP AGENCY.—For pur- 
poses of this paragraph, the term ‘State food 
stamp agency’ means any agency described in 
section 3 n) (1) of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 which administers the food stamp pro- 
gram established under such Act.” 

(2)(A) Subparagraph (A) of section 6103 
(p)(3) of such Code (relating to records of 
inspection and disclosure) is amended by 
striking out “(1)(1) or (4)(B) or (5)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof (1) (1), (4) (B), (5), 
or (7) “. 

(B) Paragraph (4) of section 6103 (p) of 
such Code (relating to safeguards) is amend- 
ed by striking out “(1)(3) or (6)” in so 
much of such paragraph as precedes sub- 
paragraph (A) thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof (1) (3), (6), or (7)”. 

(C) Clause (i) of section 6103(p) (4) (F) of 
such Code is amended by striking out (1) 
(6)” and inserting in lieu thereof (1) (6) or 
(7). 

(D) The first sentence of paragraph (2) 
of section 7213(a) of such Code is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘or any educational 
institution’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘any educational institution, or any State 
food stamp agency (as defined in section 
6103(1) (7) (C))’, and 

(in) by striking out ‘subsection (d), 
(1) (6), or (m) (4) (B)* and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘subsection (d), (1)(6) or (7), or 
(m) (4) (B)'”. 

(3) The amendments made by this sub- 
section shall take effect on the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

(b) (1) Section 303 of the Social Security 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(d)(1) The State agency charged with 
the administration of the State law— 

“(A) shall disclose, upon request and on 
a reimbursable basis, to officers and employ- 
ees of the Department of Agriculture and to 
officers or employees of any State food stamp 
agency any of the following information 
contained in the records of such State 
agency— 

“(1) wage information, 

() whether an individual is receiving, 
has received, or has made application for, 
unemployment compensation, and the 
amount of any such compensation being re- 
ceived (or to be received) by such individual. 
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“(ili) the current (or most recent) home 
address of such individual, and 

“(iv) whether an individual has refused 
an offer of employment and, if so, a descrip- 
tion of the employment so offered and the 
terms, conditions, and rate of pay therefor, 
and 

() shall establish such safeguards as are 
necessary (as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor in regulations) to insure that infor- 
mation disclosed under subparagraph (A) is 
used only for purposes of determining an 
individual's eligibility for benefits, or the 
amount of benefits, under the food stamp 
program established under the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977. 

“(2) Whenever the Secretary of Labor, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State agency charged with 
the administration of the State law, finds 
that there is a failure to comply substan- 
tially with the requirements of paragraph 
(1), the Secretary of Labor shall notify such 
State agency that further payments will not 
be made to the State until he is satisfied that 
there is no longer any such failure. Until 
the Secretary of Labor is so satisfied, he 
shall make no further certification to the 
Secretary of the Treasury with respect to 
such State. 

“(3) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘State food stamp agency’ means any 
agency described in section 3(n)(1) of the 
Food Stamp Act of 1977 which administers 
the food stamp program established under 
such Act.” 

(2) Paragraph (2) of section 304(a) of the 
Social Security Act is amended by striking 
out “subsection (b) or (c)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “subsection (b), (c), or (d)“. 

(3) The amendments made by this subsec- 
tion shall take effect on January 1, 1983. 


Mr. CORMAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the Recorp. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill was referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means for the specific pur- 
pose of reviewing the section pertaining 
to the disclosure of income tax informa- 
tion, held by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, and wage information in the records 
of State unemployment insurance of- 
fices to the Department of Agriculture 
and State agencies that administer the 
food stamp program, It was the Ways 
and Means Committee’s position that we 
should have the current IRS disclosure 
of information safeguards apply in the 
case of food stamps as they do with 
other programs. This was the unani- 
mous position of the committee. 

I would urge that the bill be amended 
accordingly. 

Mr. ZEFERETTI. Mr. Chairman, on 
behalf of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, we accept the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

I yield to my friend, the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Corman), if he 
would explain his amendment. 

Mr, CORMAN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Section 127 of the food stamp bill re- 
quires the disclosure of certain income 
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tax information in the files of the Social 
Security Administration and certain 
wage and unemployment insurance in- 
formation in the records of State un- 
employment agencies to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the State agen- 
cies that administer the food stamp 
program. The proposed amendment 
would replace section 127 of the bill with 
language requiring disclosure of the 
same information through appropriate 
amendments to the Internal Revenue 
Code and the Social Security Act rather 
than the Food Stamp Act. 

Under the amendment, tax return in- 
formation in the files of the Social Se- 
curity Administration would be dis- 
closed in accordance with the procedures, 
conditions and safeguards specified in 
section 6103 of the Internal Revenue 
Code. As a condition for receipt of its 
Federal unemployment administrative 
grant, the State unemployment agency 
would have to make available, under pro- 
cedures and safeguards to be established 
by the Secretary of Labor, information 
in its records pertaining to an individ- 
ual’s wages, home address, unemploy- 
ment insurance eligibility, and offers of 
employment. Such tax return and unem- 
ployment insurance information would 
be made available to the Department of 
Agriculture and State food stamp agen- 
cies only for the purposes of, and to the 
extent necessary for, determining a per- 
son’s eligibility for food stamps. 

In addition, the food stamp agencies 
must protect tax information so that it 
does not go to the other entities. 

Mr. SYMMS. In other words, the food 
stamp administrator can get the in- 
formation from the IRS, but he cannot 
share it with anyone else? 

Mr. CORMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the Chair could 
inquire of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, it is the amendment referred to in 
the rules, recommended by Ways and 
Means? 

Mr. CORMAN. That is correct, Mr. 
Chairman 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Can the gentleman tell us, can any 
other agency other than the Department 
of Agriculture obtain this information? 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. I yielded to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. CORMAN. Not under this amend- 
ment. There are provisions in the law, 
however, and there are also provisions 
as the gentleman remembers under 
4904, that allow disclosure of this in- 
formation for other specified purposes. 
For example, certain tax information is 
available to the child support enforce- 
ment program, and certain tax and un- 
employment information is available to 
the AFDC agencies. 

oO 1250 

The purpose of this amendment is to 

put the IRS disclosure restrictions on 


the Department of Agriculture and State 
food stamp agencies. 
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Mr. ROUSSELOT. So basically the in- 
formation can be utilized by the De- 
partment of Agriculture but is pretty re- 
strictive in the way it can be utilized 
or requested by other agencies? 

Mr. CORMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, it would have to be au- 
thorized if it were to go to another 
agency. This authorizes its use only in 
ascertaining the eligibility for food 
stamps. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I thank the gentle- 
man and, Mr. Chairman, I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

If I could ask the gentleman from 
California a question about his amend- 
ment, when the gentleman says it goes 
to the Department of Agriculture, does 
that infer that the State agencies that 
are administering the program on be- 
half of the Department of Agriculture 
are also eligibile to get this information? 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CORMAN. I would say to the gen- 
tleman yes, it includes availability to 
the Department of Agriculture and 
State food stamp agencies. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man and yield back the balance of my 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. CORMAN). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. COLEMAN 


Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. COLEMAN: On 
page 24, following line 2, insert a new section 
116 reading as follows, and renumber the re- 
maining sections of title I accordingly: 
“REDUCING OVERLAP BETWEEN FOOD STAMP AND 

SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAMS 

“Sec. 116. Section 8(a) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended by— 

“(1) striking out ‘The’ in the first sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘(1) Except as 
provided in paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion, the’; and 

“(2) adding at the end thereof a new 
paragraph reading as follows: 

2) The value of the allotment which 
State agencies shall be authorized to issue to 
any households containing members who at- 
tend schools which participate in the na- 
tional school lunch program shall be deter- 
mined by reducing that household’s allot- 
ment determined under paragraph (1) of this 
subsection by the product, rounded to the 
nearest whole dollar, obtained by multiply- 
ing (A) a monthly amount equal to the 
projected average allotment per person per 
meal for the first three quarters of the fiscal 
year corresponding to the applicable school 
year for which the reduction shall be made, 
by (B) the national average number of meals 
per month available under the national 
school lunch program during the preceding 
nine-month school year, as determined by 
the Secretary, by (C) the number of house- 
hold members eligible to receive meals under 
the national school lunch program, by (D) 
a national average attendance factor pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. In carrying out the 
provisions of this paragraph, the Secretary 
shall prescribe a national average attendance 
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factor, based on the best available data. Any 
reduction in a household’s allotment pur- 
suant to this paragraph shall be applicable 
only to the nine months of each year which 
generally correspond to the respective State’s 
school year, as determined by the State 
agency.’.” 


Mr. COLEMAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, food 
stamp benefits are calculated on the as- 
sumption that each family member will 
receive three meals per day, but for 53 
percent of the families who receive food 
stamps that is not necessarily the case, 
because 6.3 million youngsters who re- 
ceive food stamp benefits, also receive 
a free school lunch at the local school. 

My amendment simply takes away the 
duplication and the overlap between 
these two food assistance programs. It 
eliminates this overlap by eliminating the 
food stamp allotment for that particular 
meal. 

I want to point out that there is only 
going to be a reduction in food stamps 
and not in the school lunch program. 

Frankly, there are two ways to accom- 
plish what I am trying to do. One of them 
is to reduce or do away with the school 
lunch program, which I feel would be 
wrong. The other is a reduction in food 
stamp benefits. 

I also want to emphasize that it af- 
fects only those households where the 
students are going to a school that par- 
ticipates in the school lunch program. If 
the school or the school district does not 
participate in the school lunch program 
there will be no reduction in benefits to 
that household. 

The CBO estimates, upon past pro- 
jections, that this particular amendment 
will save close to $500 million for fiscal 
year 1981. The CBO estimates that the 
administrative costs would be minimal. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I think it is im- 
portant as we look at trying to cut costs 
in the food stamp program that we ana- 
lyze where we can cut. It seems to me 
this is one particular place where we can 
shave $500 million off the cost of the 
program without really taking away any 
food from any needy person who should 
be receiving food stamps. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLEMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, is it the 
gentleman’s contention that recipients 
are now receiving dual benefits under the 
present program? 

Mr. COLEMAN. That is my position, 
and I think, the intent of the Congress. 
A look at the legislative history indi- 
cates that the food stamp legislation was 
passed completely independent of the 
school lunch program and that, in fact, 
taxpayers are paying for four meals in- 
stead of three meals per day for at least 
those youngsters that are participating in 
the free school lunch program. 

Mr. BIAGGI. So the gentleman’s 
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amendment would guarantee the contin- 
uance of the school lunch for the stu- 
dent involved but would reduce the food 
stamps for that person at home because 
that person is in fact being fed in the 
school lunch program? 

Mr. COLEMAN. The gentleman under- 
stands the amendment quite well. 

Mr. BIAGGI. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. COLEMAN. I might also point out, 
as the gentleman well knows, the lunch 
at the schools is more nutritious and ac- 
tually costs the taxpayers more to feed 
the youngsters at school. But I think it is 
important to continue that program be- 
cause we know, No. 1, the meal is avail- 
able and we know that it is of high 
nutritional value. Food stamps, of course, 
we give to the local household and they 
can spend them on the individuals in- 
volved how they wish and on the meals 
they want to plan on their own. I think 
my amendment guarantees a higher nu- 
tritional value for the student. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLEMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
pliment the gentleman for his amend- 
ment. I think that is one point that we 
do need to make here in this Chamber, 
and that is in view of the fact the Con- 
gress has, in its wisdom, made it very 
clear that the food stamp program no 
longer is a program which assures an 
adequately nutritious diet to the recip- 
ients of the program, that the gentle- 
man’s emphasis means those taxpayers’ 
dollars, and I mean those hard-earned 
taxpayers’ dollars that will be spent in a 
transfer payment program to the bene- 
fit of the needy will insure that at least 
that lunch that the child gets will be an 
adeauate, nutritious lunch at school in- 
stead of, say, a nonnutritious diet that 
might have been purchased through food 
stamps. I think the gentleman is making 
an excellent point. I think it is a very 
judicious use of the taxpayers’ dollars. 
I think we should all consider the hard- 
working, producing taxpayers in the 
country at times like this. 

The gentleman’s amendment will save 
nearly $500 million. I think we ought to 
accept the gentleman’s amendment. I 
certainly accept it and commend him for 
offering it. 

Mr. COLEMAN. I thank the gentleman. 
I would want to point out one additional 
factor. The formula I propose takes into 
consideration the attendance factor of 
the students involved and it also, of 
course, takes into consideration the three 
months the student is not in school be- 
cause of summer vacation. So neither the 
child nor the family will be penalized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. HucHes and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. COLEMAN was 


allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. COLEMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 


Mr. HUGHES. I wonder if the gentle- 
man can tell me whether it would be 
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eligibility for the meals that would be 
the determining factor. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will tell the gentleman 
what prompts the question. Suppose a 
youngster does not eat the meal. Suppose 
he is sick or for some other reason does 
not like the lunch, which happens often, 
as the gentleman knows. Does the gentle- 
man’s amendment take that into 
account? 

Mr. COLEMAN. We have to consider 
that if a person is poor enough to receive 
taxpayer assistance that it is up to them 
if they want to refuse to eat the food. 
I know there is plate waste in our school 
lunch program put I do not think the 
taxpayers can stand there and force a 
child to eat at home or at school. That 
problem is really not addressed in my 
amendment. Any such problem is in the 
school lunch program and has to be 
worked out in the USDA. 

Mr. HUGHES. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the answer then is it does 
not take that into account? 

Mr. COLEMAN. I cannot assume, for 
example, that a food stamp household 
will spend their money judiciously or 
wisely either, or even that they are going 
to give that child a meal a day. It is con- 
ceivable that all of the money could be 
spent on food for the mother and father. 
So there is no way to control that at all 
even under the present food stamp 
program. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLEMAN. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. SYMMS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. In relation to the gentle- 
man’s question, first of all it does take 
into account absenteeism. If the student 
is absent, there is a formula for that. 

But I think more importantly than the 
fact that absenteeism is considered, so 
part of the gentleman’s question is most 
certainly undertaken with the gentle- 
man’s amendment, but more importantly 
I think there is a limit to just how far 
this Congress can go in taking respon- 
sibility for everything that takes place 
in the United States. I know there are 
some of us here in this Chamber—not 
the gentleman from Idaho—but there 
are some here who would like to have the 
Government take responsibility and take 
care of everything from the cradle to the 
grave. But I think we know that does not 
work. 

As the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
GRASSLEY) pointed out yesterday, people 
did not formerly have problems of star- 
vation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has again expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Symms and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. CoLEMAN was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional min- 
ute.) 

Mr. SYMMS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, when the churches, the 
States, and local communities, and indi- 
viduals took care of the needy in this 
country, we did not have the problem 
that we have now that the Government 
is trying to run some kind of redistribu- 
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tion of the wealth program and hand 
out food to everybody. 

Mr. COLEMAN. I do want to address 
the gentleman’s concern. 

oO 1300 

The amendment specifically reads that 
the Secretary shall prescribe a national 
attendance factor, and he is going to take 
into consideration that these youngsters 
who are on food stamps, the lower- 
income people, are absent more than the 
higher-income students, and that is go- 
ing to be factored into this particular 
formula. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLEMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUGHES. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I want to tell the gentle- 
man that I originally found his amend- 
ment attractive, so I am seeking only fur- 
ther enlightenment when I ask these 
questions. I have some very legitimate 
concerns. I have had youngsters in 
school, and too often they did not want 
to eat the lunch available to them. They 
were obviously not entitled to the free 
school lunch program—but they did eat 
in the same cafeteria. 

Mr. COLEMAN. I think the gentle- 
man has some very good concerns. I have 
children in school, too, and I visited 
school in my district. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. HucHes, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. CoLEMAN was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. COLEMAN. I understand the gen- 
tleman’s concerns. My point is that there 
is no way to ever insure that the recipient 
is going to spend his money wisely, or on 
what type of foods, or on what meals 
they have, or that the youngster at home 
may even want to eat meals prepared 
there. He may want to eat Fritos and 
cupcakes and they might not be avail- 
able. On the other hand maybe the 
family cooks a nutritional meal. 

Mr. HUGHES. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I think what the gentle- 
man contends is very worthwhile because 
I find, and I am sure the gentleman finds, 
that people will gripe particularly in 
these hard times about public assistance 
programs of all types, but they under- 
stand that we have a responsibility to 
provide assistance to the needy. What 
they do complain about is those instances 
where they feel there is double-dipping, 
where there is chiseling, or there is fraud 
or abuse. So it was for that reason that I 
became attracted to the gentleman's par- 
ticular amendment. I think that any 
program provision that is perceived as 
not being fair works to the detriment 
of the people who need assistance. They 
just undermine an otherwise worthy or 
needed program. But I am not too sure 
that the gentleman really reaches the 
target with his amendment, because I 
think in essence he might be penalizing 
families often that need those resources. 
I do not think we can presume that the 
neediest who are entitled to the school 
lunch or the school breakfast are going 
to necessarily receive those meals for 
a myriad of reasons. 
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Mr. COLEMAN. Would the gentleman 
allow me to reclaim my time to answer 
that. Ninety percent more of the people 
who are on the food stamp program are 
eligible and participate in the free school 
lunch program, so I think the statistics 
probably do not support the gentleman’s 
concern, But let me just say in emphasis 
that I agree with the gentleman that 
this amendment is a constructive 
amendment, It does not try to penalize 
anybody for anything; it simply takes 
away an overlapping benefit for a benefit 
that is being offered in a school for a 
free school lunch. 

Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong opposi- 
tion to the amendment. There is no 
duplication of child nutrition and food 
stamp programs. These two programs 
have coexisted for 15 years. The school 
lunch program simply complements the 
food stamp program in helping poor chil- 
dren achieve a minimally adequate diet. 
Congress has long recognized the impor- 
tance of providing special nutritional as- 
sistance for extremely vulnerable groups 
in our society—children and the elderly. 


It is important to understand exactly 
what this provision would do to the poor. 
For each school age child who attends 
a school with a lunch program, the 
monthly food stamp allotment would be 
reduced by $10. Keep in mind that the 
average food stamp benefit is just $34 a 
month per person. This reduction would 
occur regardless of how poor the child 
is and whether or not the child actually 
receives the lunch. Children who are ill 
at home or are not able to eat lunch be- 
cause of medical or religious reasons 
would still have food stamp benefit re- 
ductions. 


My colleagues will remember that 
when we eliminated the purchase re- 
quirement, very poor households began to 
participate in the food stamp program. 
Some of these children are from those 
very same impoverished households. 
These are our poorest children—the 
very ones who are most in need of ade- 
quate nutrition. 


Teachers will testify to the futility of 
teaching dull, inattentive children who 
are hungry. This amendment, if adopted 
would assure an abundance of poor, 
hungry children in our Nation’s schools 
where we are spending an average of 
$3,500 per child a year in education as- 
sistance. 


I would like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues a statement from the 
Field Foundation’s report on hunger in 
the United States. 


Summarizing their 1977 findings, the Field 
medical team stated: “Our first and over- 
whelming impression is that there are far 
fewer grossly malnourished people in this 
country today than there were ten years ago. 
Malnutrition has become a subtler problem. 
In the Mississippi delta, in the coal fields of 
Appalachia and in coastal South Carolina— 
where visitors ten years ago could quickly 
see large numbers of stunted, apathetic chil- 
dren with swollen stomachs and the dull 
eyes and poorly healing wounds characteris- 
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tic of malnutrition—such children are not 
to be seen in such numbers. Even in areas 
which did not command national attention 
ten years ago, many poor people now have 
food and look better off. This change does 
not appear to be due to an overall improve- 
ment in living standards or to a decrease 
in joblessness in those areas. In fact, the 
facts of life for Americans living in poverty 
remains as dark or darker than they were 
ten years ago. But in the area of food there 
is a difference. The Food Stamp Program, 
the nutritional component of Head Start, 
school lunch and breakfast programs, and to 
a lesser extent the Women-Infant-Children 
(WIC) feeding programs have made the dif- 
ference.” 


Surely my colleagues will recognize 
their obligations to the children of this 
country. For this and the other reasons 
that I have addressed, I urge my col- 
leagues to vote “no” on this amendment. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHMOND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. COLEMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I want to clear up a 
point about the administrative costs. 
According to the Congressional Budget 
Office in a letter dated April 25 from 
Mrs. Rivlin, she says that the adminis- 
trative difficulties would be minimized. 
As she said, the case workers would have 
to find out if there are children in the 
family and what school they attend, and 
that is about all. So there are no great 
administrative nightmares that the gen- 
tleman refers to. I think it can be very 
easily administered. 

Mr. RICHMOND. I think the gentle- 
man will understand that if this is to 
be administered properly, each child 
would have the deduction applied only 
when he had lunch. It would be a totally 
administrative nightmare. It is a totally 
unfair amendment to children. 

Mr. COLEMAN. That is not the basis 
of my amendment. It does not go family 
by family, individual by individual. We 
are talking about 20 million participants 
in food stamps, and you cannot do it on 
a case-by-case basis. 

Mr. RICHMOND. What is going to be 
happening is many people are going to 
be unfairly penalized. I do not think this 
great Congress should unfairly penalize 
the poorest of the poor children in the 
United States. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHMOND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 


Mr. SYMMS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I would say that the major 
problem I see with the gentleman’s argu- 
ment is that the secret to helping poor 
people in this country is not more gov- 
ernment programs and more spending 
and more disincentives for people to 
work, to save, and to be thrifty, but 
some kind of an incentive to encourage 
people to produce more. The gentleman 
is taking the attitude that somehow or 
another we are going to be depriving 
hungry children of a school lunch. That 
is not the case. For every dollar that will 
not be spent in the food stamp program, 
if the amendment offered by the gentle- 
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man from Missouri is passed, and it 
saves $500 million, that will be $500 mil- 
lion that might actually provide the head 
of a household with a job. The gentle- 
man well knows that; he is a business- 
man in his private life. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Braccr, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. RICHMOND Was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHMOND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BIAGGI. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I previously engaged in a 
colloquy with the maker of the amend- 
ment, the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Coteman), and we dealt with the 
premise of his amendment, which was 
to eliminate a duplication of funding, 
some funds set aside for school lunch; 
other funds set aside for the food stamps, 
with all being factored in. Is it the gen- 
tleman’s contention that there is dupli- 
cation, but the duplication is warranted 
in light of nutritional needs? 

Mr. RICHMOND. I thank the gentle- 
man from New York for his question. It 
is my contention that the food stamp 
program alone only allows 38 cents per 
person per meal for any family. The gen- 
tleman and I know that that is insuf- 
ficient to provide adequate nutritional 
assistance to any family. The school 
lunch program at least provides one- 
third of the nutritional daily require- 
ments to our children who participate in 
the school lunch program. Our children 
are the ones who need that additional 
food in order to learn at school and build 
healthy bodies. I think the two programs 
together make a lot sense, and I thank 
the gentleman’s great committee for 
helping with both of these programs. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
amendment. I want to say, first of all, 
that it is a shame that the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. CoLEMAN) even has 
to be in the forefront to offer this amend- 
ment. One would think that with the 
tight budget situations we have that 
somebody from the majority party would 
be offering the amendment, or we would 
have some of the people who administer 
these programs downtown suggesting 
these amendments for they should want 
to get out of the law the waste that 
comes as a result of duplication. 
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Over here on this side if we had a 
general of the Army who was getting 
paid twice for the same meal the major- 
ity party Member would be in here try- 
ing to do away with that abuse. If we 
had doctors who were getting paid for 
performing a medicaid operation twice— 
and we have had that—we would be 
trying to do away with that sort of 
duplication. 

In an instance where people are get- 
ting paid for two meals, it is justifiable 
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that they only get paid for one, particu- 
larly when the resources of this Nation 
are limited and hence we ought to make 
our resources go as far as possible. 

However, the main crux of the debate 
here, as it focuses upon the amendment 
of the gentleman from Missouri is 
whether or not you view this program 
as a nutritional program, or whether 
you view it as an income redistribution 
program. Quite frankly, the food stamp 
program was started for those people 
who were the poorest of the poor in this 
Nation who were spending 30 percent of 
their income on food and still did not 
have a nutritionally adequate diet. Then 
food stamps were instituted for those 
people spending 30 percent so they could 
be supplemented in their income so 
their food availability would be brought 
up to a nutritionally adequate level. 

Now the bottom line of it is, if you 
are being. paid for eating a meal twice, 
then it is above and beyond what that 
purpose is and obviously the people who 
are defending the existing program see 
the food stamp program other than as 
something to provide people who are 
hungry with a nutritionally adequate 
diet. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to 
get back to the original purpose of the 
food stamp program. If we get back to 
that purpose, that the food stamp pro- 
gram is a nutrition program and not an 
income supplement program, then we 
are going to have more public respect for 
the program and the program is going 
to have the ability to maintain its ex- 
istence regardless of the political oppo- 
sition it might have. 

Mr. Chairman, there is not a person 
in this House who will not support the 
program for what it was intended, but 
not when it gets beyond that, and it 
has gotten beyond that, when we count 
people twice for the same meal. Obvi- 
ously, if you want to support the pro- 
gram, if you want to maintain the pro- 
gram, if you want it to be a nutrition 
program, then vou ought to support the 
Coleman amendment. If you want it to 
be something else—and it is going to 
become something else and maybe it al- 
ready is, then oppose the Coleman 
amendment. However, bear the burden 
will you, of future days and future years 
of the public disrespect the program is 
going to have and the whole thing might 
go down the drain and I am sure that 
most of you over on the Democrat side of 
the aisle do not want that to happen. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment has 
been talked about as being an amend- 
ment to help with the nutrition of chil- 
dren. Apparently what this amendment 
would do is, it would deduct from the 
food stamp allotment to poor families 
the value of the school lunch for the days 
that the child has attended school. 

Well, I dare say I do not believe that 
the gentleman who drafted the amend- 
ment understands all of the problems 
related to the school lunch program be- 
cause he would know then that there are 
many poor children who show up in 
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school everyday and do not eat the 
school lunch provided, either because 
they are intimidated by school officials, 
they are segregated into lines so those 
poor little children will know what this 
country has given them even though it 
is contrary to law. They are given dif- 
ferent colored tickets even though it is 
contrary to law and their pride does not 
let them participate. It happens in every 
region of this country. Hundreds of 
thousands of children choose not to par- 
ticipate because of their pride. 

Mr. Chairman, let us talk about what 
else we are doing in this amendment. We 
are taking an attack on the children of 
the poor and we are telling them that 
we are going to deduct from their house- 
hold food budget the price of a school 
lunch. Now the food stamp program says 
they get 38 cents to spend per meal and 
that this will be reduced based upon this 
formula of attendance and the other 
criteria which is certainly better than 
Mr. HELMs suggested in the Senate. That 
that will be reduced. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, what do we do 
for senior citizens in this country who 
participate in senior citizens feeding 
programs under the Older Americans 
Act and get food stamps? Is this Con- 
gress ready to take on the senior citizen 
and deduct the price or whatever the in- 
kind contribution is and deduct that 
from their food stamp allotments? Mind 
you, the senior citizens vote, children do 
not. Keep that in mind. 

What about our children, Mr. Chair- 
man? Our children who are in the school 
lunch program get a 30-cent subsidy or 
35-cent subsidy per day per meal from 
the Federal Government. Now maybe 
you should file an amendment to your 
Federal income tax because I suspect you 
have been given an in-kind contribution 
by this Federal Government of 35 cents 
a day and it sounds like income to me 
and you had better deduct it from your 
$60,000-a-year salary. 

Mr. Chairman, are we going to pick 
on the children of the poor in the name 
of some kind of fiscal austerity and re- 
sponsibility and are we going to ignore 
your children and mine if they partici- 
pate in the school lunch program, get a 
35-cent subsidy? I mean, I am trying to 
contain my laughter. You cannot be 
serious. 

Are we going to continue to go around 
and shake hands in the senior citizens 
programs in our districts and tell them 
to campaign for us when we know they 
are double dipping at the Federal nutri- 
tional trough? Do not forget to tell them, 
the proponents of this amendment, that 
you will be coming on next year to elimi- 
nate this fantastic lunch that is before 
them, generally made up of cold cuts be- 
tween two pieces of white bread, a little 
coffee, maybe some tea, a little sugar, 
and they come from miles to get it. 
Why? Because we know it is more than 
nutrition. We know that it is the social 
aspect of getting those folks out of the 
house. We know that they come together 
and they live better lives. So it is not just 
nutrition. 

Now, when we stand up here in the 
name of fiscal austerity and responsibil- 
ity and we want to take from some poor 
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family a few cents a day—I mean, im- 
agine this, if your kid shows up and you 
are poor and goes to a school lunch and 
you get the benefit, you pay 38 cents, you 
could not go to McDonalds and get him a 
burger. I mean you could not go to a 
show. Do not worry about how they are 
wasting their resources. They could not 
get on a bus to anywhere. 

What are they stealing from us? 

This reminds me of when we used to 
want to punish people who cheated on 
medicaid. We are always going to pun- 
ish the poor people on medicaid. What 
did they get if they cheated? They got 
a shot in the rear end. The doctor got 
$25 but we were punishing the patient. 
He got a shot of water in his rear end. 

Then we spend billions of dollars try- 
ing to chase them down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to be 
allowed to continue for 3 additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mrs. FENWICK. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. MATHIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise only to offer the 
distinguished gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. Miter) those additional 3 
minutes needed to complete his presen- 
tation. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would take this time 
only to allow the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. CoLteman), the author of the 
amendment, to respond. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MATHIS. I will be delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COLEMAN, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

The speech of the gentleman from 
California (Mr. MILLER) was a very fine 
speech, but it did not direct itself to my 
amendment. I would ask the gentleman 
to show me one word in this amendment 
that has anything to do with senior 
citizens. One word. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will reclaim my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. Marhis) has the time. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MATHIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 
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Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to respond. That is my 
challenge to you. If you are so sincere 
in your efforts, let us get on with a com- 
prehensive amendment, and let us make 
sure that we declare on our income taxes 
the price of the school lunch subsidy your 
children and my children get if they 
participate; and let us make sure we 
get the senior citizens and cut the price 
of that baloney sandwich they are get- 
ting. Let us not just go after the children 
of the poor. 

Mr. COLEMAN. If the gentleman 
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wants to offer an amendment, go right 
ahead. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I do not 
believe in what you are doing. 

Mr. COLEMAN. We are not talking 
about 35 cents for the cost of the.school 
lunch program. The gentleman is un- 
aware that the school lunch is higher in 
nutritional value and it costs $1.20, not 
36 cents. The gentleman has the school 
lunch program mixed up with 

Mr. MILLER of California. I was talk- 
ing about the subsidy to middle-class 
participants. 

Mr. COLEMAN. We are talking about 
food stamps here. I believe in the school 
lunch program and I want to continue it. 
It is a good program which probably has 
three times as much nutritional value as 
food stamps. The only argument the 
gentleman has heard today against my 
amendment is that we cannot force these 
kids to eat a free meal at school. 

Mr. MATHIS. Mr. Chairman, let me 
reclaim my time. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been at the fore- 
front in attempting to force fiscal re- 
sponsibility, fiscal integrity, in the com- 
mittee and on the floor of this House, as 
my friends on both sides of the aisle 
know. But, I simply think that in adopt- 
ing this amendment we are being penny 
wise and pound foolish. I think it is 
probably going to end up costing more 
money in administrative costs to attempt 
to find out those children who are in fact 
eating lunch at school. 

I support the school lunch program, 
as the gentleman does. I do not want to 
prolong this debate. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MATHIS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I just 
again want to point out that the source 
of my information is from the Congres- 
sional Budget Office, in which I quoted 
Mrs. Rivlin. Administrative difficulties 
would be minimized simvly to see if they 
are in fact attending the school, then 
they qualify for this deduction. If they 
do not, they are not going to get any 
reductions in their food stamps. 

Mr. MATHIS. I would say to my friend 
from Missouri, if he wanted to impress 
the gentleman from Georgia, he must 
have a better source than the Congres- 
sional Budget Office. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. COLEMAN). 


The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. COLEMAN, Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote, and pending that, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 


RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my point of order of no quorum, 
and demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 134, noes 269, 
not voting 29, as follows: 


[Roll No. 223] 
AYES—134 
Applegate 


Burgener 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Corcoran 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Dannemeyer 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dornan 
Edwards, Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Evans, Ga. 
Evans, Ind. 
Frenzel 


Huckaby 
Hutto 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, N.C. 
Kelly 

Kemp 
Kindness 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
Leath, Tex. 
Lee 


Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Stump 
Symms 
Tauke 
Thomas 
Trible 
Vander Jagt 


Lewis 
Livingston 
Loeffler 
Lott 

Lujan 
Lungren 
McClory 
McDonald 
Martin 
Mica 

Miller, Ohio 
Montgomery 
Moore 


NOES—269 


Daschle 
Davis, Mich. 
Davis, S.C. 
de la Garza 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 


Andrews, 
N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Ashley 
Atkinson 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnes 
Beard, R.I. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bereuter 
Bingham 
Blanchard 


Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Boner 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Buchanan 
Burlison 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Clinger 
Coelho 
Collins, Til. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
D'Amours 


Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kastenmeler 


Johnson, Calif. 
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Marks 
Marlenee 


Mitchell. Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Moliohan 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Murphy. Ul. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Murtha 
Musto 

Myers, Pa. 
Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nelson 
Nichols 


Williams, Mont. 
Williams, Ohio 


Smith, Iowa 
Ottinger Smith, Nebr. 
Panetta 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 


Hefner 
Hightower 


McKinney 
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So the amendment was rejected. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
o 1340 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FOLEY 
Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Forgery: Page 
38, after line 21, insert the following: 
ADJUSTMENT OF POVERTY GUIDELINES 


Sec. 137. Section 5(c) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended by 
striking everything after “forty-eight con- 
tiguous States” and inserting a period at 
the end of that phrase. 


REDUCTION IN ASSETS LIMITATIONS 


Sec. 188. Section 5(g) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended by de- 
leting “$1,750” and inserting “$1,500” in lieu 
thereof. 

RESTRICTION ON STUDENT PARTICIPATION 

Sec. 139. Section 6(e) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended by 
deleting everything after (1) and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “is physically 
and mentally fit and is between the ages of 
eighteen and sixty, (2) 1s enrolled at least 
half time in an institution of higher edu- 
cation, and (3) (A) is not employed a mini- 
mum of twenty hours per week or does not 
participate in a federally financed work 
study program during the regular school 
year or (B) is not the head of a household 
(or spouse of such head) containing one or 
more other persons who are dependents of 
that individual because he or she supplies 
more than half of their support, or (C) is 
not so enrolled as a result of participation 
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in the work incentive program under title 
IV of the Social Security Act, as amended 
(42 U.S.C. 602).” 

Sec. 140. Section 6(d) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended by de- 
leting everything after “person” in the pa- 
renthesis in paragraph (D) of subsection (2) 
of such section and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “enrolled in an institution of 
higher education shall be ineligible to par- 
ticipate in the food stamp program unless 
he or she meets the requirements of sub- 
section (e) of this section)”. 


Mr. FOLEY (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, these 
amendments—there are three parts in- 
volved in the amendment which I have 
offered to the Committee. My package of 
amendments would save $130 million in 
fiscal year 1981 when it would become 
effective given the time lag necessarily 
associated with promulgating regula- 
tions. It is, nontheless, significant from 
the point of view of the soundness of 
the program. 

First, I would end the practice we in- 
stituted in 1977 of updating the income 
poverty guidelines, which serve as the 
program’s net income limit, to reflect 
Consumer Price Index data as of March 
of a given calendar year. Instead, the 
Department would rely upon the poverty 
line announced in April of each year 
based upon the prior calendar year's 
average Consumer Price Index or the 
data as of approximately June, 10 months 
previous. 

Updating the income poverty guide- 
lines was enacted because of our con- 
cern that the poverty line would other- 
wise be anywhere from 12 to 24 months 
out of date, since for example, the poverty 
line in effect from July 1, 1980, through 
June 30, 1981, would, without the altera- 
tion, reflect consumer prices in or about 
June 1979. Because the poverty line es- 
sentially affects only the gross income 
ceiling, given the structure of deduc- 
tions that work on top of it, and has no 
impact at all upon the actual benefits 
or allotments of any eligible household, 
it was a prime target for budget savings 
that would not harm the truly needy. 

The net income eligibility limit will, 
therefore, not be as current as it might 
be, but that will not radically revise the 
program’s coverage or goals. In fiscal 
year 1982, for example, the net income 
limit for a four-person household would 
rise only to $7,450 rather than $8,200 
under this proposal. The savings at- 
tributed to renouncing the update are 
$50 million a year. 

Second, I would close off most of the 
remaining access of students to the pro- 
gram. The new rules governing students 
enacted in 1977 have functioned to re- 
strict student participation. They denied 
eligibility to students who could have or 
were claimed as tax dependents in in- 
eligible households and to students who 
did not register for work in school vaca- 
tion or recess periods lasting more than 
30 days. 
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They further required that students 
either work 20 hours a week—or its 
minimum wage equivalent in dollars—or 
be enrolled in a work study program or 
be registered for 20 hours of work a week 
or be the head of a household with at 
least one dependent or be otherwise 
exempt from work registration because 
of fitness, age, work incentive participa- 
tion, parental status, caretaker status, 
and the other exemptions. These rules 
did considerably tighten the program’s 
administration. 

Nonetheless, the latest program 
characteristics survey revealed that ap- 
proximately eight-tenths of 1 percent of 
the total number of persons certified for 
food stamps were full-time students. 
This means that at least 200,000 students 
are still on program rolls. 


Two hundred thousand is too many. 
That is a clear indication that however 
much we tightened the rules in 1977 we 
did not tighten them enough. There are 
sufficient grant (BEOG’s, SEOG’s) and 
loan moneys (GSL and NDEA loans at 
interest rates substantially below the 
market) to enable most impoverished 
students not only to pay their tuition 
with Federal financial assistance, but 
also their room and, more important, 
their board. There is little justification in 
allowing them to supplement existing 
Federal resources targeted at educational 
need (but covering much more than mere 
tuition and books) with further re- 


sources designed to help them pay for 
the same goods. Students’ needs should 
be dealt with in an educational context. 


Thus, I propose to eliminate approxi- 


mately three-fourths or 150,000 of the 
remaining students from program rolls 
by making all students prima facie in- 
eligible. I would, however, allow con- 
tinued participation by those who either 
are working 20 hours a week or who are, 
for other reasons, currently exempt from 
the work requirement. Work exempt 
students have, for several years, been 
viewed as deserving of special congres- 
sional consideration in providing food 
benefits because of their relative inabil- 
ity to supplement their grants and loans. 
This covers the elderly (over 60), the 
normally precollege young (under 18), 
the disabled and handicapped, includ- 
ing the mentally unfit, heads (or spouses 
of heads) of households in which one or 
more other persons are dependents of 
the head, and WIN program partici- 
pants, who tend either to be employed 
or otherwise subject to a distinct work 
requirement. 

Students who are unable to work for 
a variety of reasons or who do in fact 
work or comply with a stringent work 
requirement contained in a separate and 
distinct Federal program like WIN need 
food stamps more than the other stu- 
dents. Accordingly, I have determined 
that they and only they should be 
allowed to continue their status as pro- 
gram eligible. Merely registering for 
work will not suffice for able-bodied 
students. If they try hard enough, they 
can find some form of compensated em- 
ployment for 20 hours a week. To allow 
them merely to register rather than to 
work is not appropriate given their 
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unusual attractiveness to employers, in- 
cluding the very institutions they attend. 

The only work exemptions I have not 
incorporated in this new drastically re- 
duced version of student eligibility are 
the ones for parents and caretakers 
(they could hardly enroll at least half- 
time in an institution of higher educa- 
tion—and some will still qualify as heads 
of households or their spouses who may 
split child-caring chores), alcoholic and 
drug rehabilitatees, and those working 
fewer than 20 hours, but earning enough 
in briefer periods of time to make the 
equivalent of 20 hours of minimum wage 
pay. 

This latter exemption has been abused 
by students working 4 to 5 hours in spe- 
cialized activities at $10 to $12 an hour 
and then refusing to work any more, cit- 
ing food stamp work rules as the excuse. 
Since the work rules as applied to stu- 
dents are the only ones under serious re- 
view in 1980 prior to the collection and 
analysis of work data, eliminating the 
dollar instead of hours rule as applied 
to students is a good place to start. 
Other groups’ use of the rule will be ex- 
plored and dealt with in the reauthori- 
zation for fiscal year 1981 and beyond. 

As a result of these student changes, it 
will no longer be necessary for the De- 
partment to superimpose the messy sum- 
mer work requirement which secures 
work for no one but the local administra- 
tors who have to deal with two separate 
universes of students or the equally cum- 
bersome and now useless tax dependency 
criteria. We can save $60 million in fiscal 
year 1981 by imposing these new limits 
upon student participation. 

Finally, I would reduce the liquid re- 
sources assets limit for all households 
other than those composed of two or 
more persons containing a person 60 
years of age or over. The reduction would 
be from $1,750 to $1,500. The limit for 
elderly households of two or more would 
remain at $3,000, Available data indicate 
that 60 percent of all food stamp users 
have no liquid assets at all, while 95 per- 
cent have less than $1,500. Five percent 
of currently enrolled households may un- 
der my amendment, therefore, have to 
spend down their cash reserves by $250 as 
a precondition to program eligibility. 

I urge the Members to support the 
amendment. 

I might say, before I yield back the 
balance of my time, that with these 
amendments and those adopted earlier 
on behalf of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. PANETTA) , we have completed 
the amendments that the Committee on 
Agriculture presented to the Budget 
Committee as our proposals for savings 
under the budget resolution. They 
amount to saving $688 million from S. 
1309 as reported from the Agriculture 
Committee on February 27. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Washington (Mr. FOLEY). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 


A recorded vote was refused. 
So the amendment was agreed to. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FINDLEY 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FINDLEY: Page 
$6, after line 12, insert the following new 
section (and redesignate succeeding sec- 
tions accordingly) : 

WORKFARE JOB-SEARCH TIME PERIOD 

Sec. 131. Section 17(b)(2) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977, as amended, is amended 
by adding after the phrase “thirty days” in 
the second sentence the following: “(ten 
days in at least one pilot project area desig- 
nated by the Secretary)”. 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
offering an amendment that would make 
a slight change in the law governing the 
pilot workfare projects under the food 
stamp program. Though slight, it is a 
change that will greatly facilitate an 
effective test of the workfare concept in 
the important demonstration project 
now being conducted under Federal 
sponsorship by the county of San Diego, 


Calif. 

The 1977 legislation authorizing the 
workfare demonstration projects re- 
quires a 30-day wait before able-bodied 
food stamp applicants are referred to 
workfare officials in the pilot communi- 
ties. This amendment would have the 
effect of reducing the waiting period 
from 30 to 10 days for the San Diego 
project only. 

San Diego presents a special situation 
with special needs. It is the only pilot 
community that is also a popular resort 
area, and like other popular resort areas 
it attracts many transients who sign up 
for food stamps on arrival. Many of 
these individuals draw food stamps for 
just a month or two before moving on. 
The result of the 30-day waiting period 
has been to prevent San Diego workfare 
officials from involving many of these 
individuals in the workfare experiment. 
Presently 30 days pass before workfare 
officials receive the referral. Then they 
must contact the individual to set up a 
counseling interview. Only then can a 
job be assigned. By the time these steps 
are finished, typically the better part of 
2 months has been lost. 

Reducing the waiting period in San 
Diego would provide a better test of 
workfare by facilitating participation in 
workfare of a larger proportion of the 
potentially eligible food stamp popula- 
tion. It is my expectation that under 
this amendment the names of those 
coming into the food stamp program in 
San Diego target areas would be for- 
warded to workfare officials within a 
couple of days after they make applica- 
tion. The San Diego workfare staff could 
contact the individual during the 10-day 
waiting period and promptly schedule 
the initial workfare counseling interview. 
The interview would take place within 
a day or two after the waiting period 
ends. Most participants would complete 
workfare processing during the first 
month after having applied for food 
stamps. 

In that way the expected positive in- 
fluence of the work requirement in en- 
couraging the unemployed to find em- 
ployment in the private sector would 
come into play much sooner. And the 
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same would be true for the positive im- 
pact on participants of the experience of 
working in public service jobs. Also, sav- 
ings to taxpayers and valuable work for 
the community would begin sooner. 

Under my amendment, San Diego 
participants would still be allowed ade- 
quate time for job search activities. San 
Diego officials report that many partici- 
pants have been actively hunting for 
work even before the waiting period be- 
gins. That activity combined with job- 
search activity during a shorter 10-day 
waiting period will allow plenty of time 
before the public service work require- 
ment goes into effect. And the job search 
can easily continue since a typical public 
service work requirement takes only a 
few days a month to fulfill. 

The small change made by this 
amendment would improve the research 
aspect of the demonstration projects. I 
have been informed by research experts 
on the staff of the General Accounting 
Office that it is very common to fine- 
tune demonstration projects during the 
course of their conduct. In this case, the 
change would go into effect at the end of 
the first year of the San Diego project. 
The second year would be conducted 
under the reduced waiting period. Eval- 
uators would be able to compare per- 
formance under both requirements. And 
the second year of the San Diego experi- 
ence would give evaluators a useful set 
of data for comparison with other pilot 
communities, which, of course, will re- 
main under the 30-day waiting period 
requirement. 

Thus, there is much to be gained by 
this amendment and nothing to be lost. 
I urge my colleagues to support it. 

Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. RICHMOND. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, we accept the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ZEFERETTI 

Mr. ZEFERETTI. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ZEFERETTI: 
Page 15, line 13, strike out “and”. 

Page 15, strike out line 14 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

(2) striking out “that portion of”; and 

(3) striking out “, that exceed $35 a 
month”. 


Mr. ZEFERETTI (during the reading) . 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZEFERETTI. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment simply removes the $10 
threshold in section 105, for claiming 
excess medical expenses for the elderly, 
blind, and disabled. Last session the 
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House overwhelmingly passed H.R. 
4303, which set a threshold level of med- 
ical expenses at $10. This was later raised 
to $35. In accepting the Senate passed 
language contained in the conference 
report. Now in the Food Stamp Act 
Amendments of 1980 we are lowering the 
level back down to $10. I commend the 
agriculture committee in their effort. 
However, I feel we can and should go 
one step farther. Keep in mind we are 
talking about the people who are most 
likely to incur medical expense. Our 
elderly and disabled who are living on 
restrictive income need every possible 
dollar to keep up with large medical 
costs, rising rents, and ever increasing 
utility bills. Removing the $10 threshold 
level could mean the difference in wheth- 
er these people eat for several days. I 
have had the Congressional Budget Office 
prepare an estimate of what effect this 
amendment would have in terms of ac- 
tual cost. They reported a figure of about 
$15 to $30 million. Hardly, an over- 
whelming figure in light of the amount 
the program is presently costing. 

In addition, I would like to point out 
this amendment will not result in an 
increase in the amount of funds author- 
ized by the Agriculture Committee. The 
reported bill has a cap which cannot be 
exceeded. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to get 
into a debate as to who needs food 
stamps the most. I believe if people are 
hungry they should be fed, but certainly 
the disabled and elderly of our country 
need every benefit we have the capacity 
of providing, and this is one I believe is 
desperately needed. 

Let me reiterate two major points of 
this amendment: 

First. It will allow the blind, disabled, 
and elderly of our country to deduct all 
medical expenses, while imposing a mod- 
est increase of expenditures within the 
total authorization; and 

Second. By adopting this amendment 
we will be directly helping the citizens 
of our country who are the most likely 
to incur medical costs, who are on a 
restrictive income, and therefore who un- 
doubtably need this additional benefit. 

Skyrocketing medical costs and the 
rapid rise of inflation are causing an 
unbearable strain on these people. We 
now have an opportunity to give them a 
small amount of help. Let us not let this 
opportunity pass us by. 

o 1350 

Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZEFERETTI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. RICHMOND. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

On behalf of the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, we accept the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, with the understanding that it 
would be implemented in fiscal 1982. 

Mr. ZEFERETTI. That is correct. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZEFERETTI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. BIAGGI. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 
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I want to commend the gentleman for 
his amendment. It is the sensitivity to 
the blind, the disabled and elderly and 
certainly the most disadvantaged, that 
it reflects the better qualities of this 
House and this process. 

Mr. ZEFERETTTI. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. ZEFERETTI). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RUDD 


Mr. RUDD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rupp: Page 24, 
after line 2 insert the following new section 
(and redesignate succeeding sections accord- 
ingly) : 

GROSS INCOME ELIGIBILITY TEST 

Sec. 116. (a) Section 6 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(J) No household shall be eligible to par- 
ticipate in the food stamp program for any 
month in which the reasonably anticipated 
monthly gross income of such household for 
the certification period involved exceeds the 
greater of— 

“(1) one-twelfth of the nonfarm income 
poverty guideline prescribed by the Office of 
Management and Budget for a household 
equal in size to the household requesting 
certification; and 

(2) in the case of a household with earned 
income, the sum of the amount described in 
paragraph (1) and 15 per centum of such 
amount (to compensate for taxes, manda- 
tory deduction from salary, and work ex- 
penses). 

For purposes of this subsection, the term 
‘gross income’ shall have the same meaning 
as ‘household income’ as determined pursu- 
ant to section 5(d) of this Act prior to any 
„ prams pursuant to section 5(e) of this 


(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply for the purpose of determin- 
ing the eligibility of households to receive 
food stamp benefits in any period beginning 
after the date of the enactment of this Act 
for which such household applies to be certi- 
fied to receive such benefits. 


Mr. RUDD (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUDD. Mr. Chairman, one of the 
most obvious abuses of the current food 
stamp program is that families with in- 
comes substantially above the poverty 
line are often eligible for food 
stamps. My amendment will save one- 
half billion dollars, because eligibility 
is currently determined by net income 
at the poverty level after subtracting a 
number of possible decuctions, a four- 
person household, for example, with a 
gross income well over the food stamp 
poverty line of $8,222 can receive food 
stamps under the current law. 

For instance, a family of four could 
conceivably be earning as much as $12,- 
000 to $13,000 yearly—$4,000 above the 
poverty line—and still be eligible for food 
stamps. 
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Allowable deductions, under current 
law, include 20 percent of all earned in- 
come, $75 per one household per month. 
Standard deduction, up to $90 per month 
for payments made for dependent care 
or excess shelter/cost, and payments 
above $35 per month for medical ex- 
penses. For aged, blind, disabled. 

The following chart outlines the net 
income cutoffs, which will apply for July 
to December 1980, together with the 
maximum gross income which could be 
earned using all of the deductions. 


Maximum 
gross income 


Net income 
cutoff! 


pan size: 


1 OMB poverty level with special food stamp escalator. 


To make matters worse, S. 1309—as 
reported from the House Committee on 
Agriculture—increases these gross in- 
come limits even further. 

The following are figures indicating 
the amounts that families will be able 
to earn on a yearly basis under the pro- 
visions of S. 1309: 


Net income 
cutoff 1 


Maximum 
gross income 


— size: 


1 OMB poverty level with special food stamp escalator. 


The Department of Agriculture’s latest 
published figures indicate that 13 per- 
cent of all food stamp households had 
gross incomes above the poverty line. 

With such liberal eligibility guidelines 
it is no wonder that 21.7 million people 
are on the rolls, with another 10 million 
eligible. 

It should be noted that the House con- 
sidered a similar proposal in 1975. The 
House defeated this proposal 159 to 230. 

At this time Members expressed the 
hope that the administration would 
work to tighten the eligibility require- 
ments. There was also concern that such 
a limitation should not be placed on an 
appropriations measure. 

The 5 intervening years have demon- 
strated the wisdom of the proposal. The 
Department of Agriculture has not made 
any attemtps to tighten or more closely 
supervise gross income eligibility. The 
Department continues to report house- 
holds with gross incomes above the pov- 
erty line. The cost of the food stamp 
program continues to escalate emphasiz- 
ing the need for this reasonable reform. 

The truly poor will not be affected by 
this amendment. Obviously they will 
have both net and gross incomes below 
the poverty lines. This amendment is 
designed to screen from the program 
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those households with gross incomes 
above poverty. 

In my view, the House needs to re- 
strict food stamp participation to those 
below the poverty line. A higher ceiling 
of 15 percent above poverty would be 
allowed under my amendment for earned 
income. 

A gross income limitation plus 15 per- 
cent will serve to target food assistance 
to the truly needy, reduce higher income 
families from eligibility, and save the 
American taxpayer’s money. 

I urge adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that of all the 
amendments that have been offered by 
people on the House floor who urge a 
conservative approach, this is the most 
surprising, because this amendment, al- 
though it is superficially attractive, 
creates the worst of all possible welfare 
programe. It produces a work disincen- 
tive. 

The effect of this amendment is to 
punish people who work and to target 
the benefits to those who do not. 

The effect of the Rudd amendment 
would be to place a large, what we call 
technical notch, at the point of poverty- 
plus 15 percent. It would do more than 
anything that we could do in this bill to 
tell the working poor who receive bene- 
fits of this program, “Don’t work. It 
does not pay. Be a welfare, total depend- 
ency food stamp case. Keep your incomes 
under poverty-plus 15 preent and you 
will get the benefits. Go over that and we 
are going to tax you 100 percent of your 
benefits—100 percent of your benefits.” 

I think conservatives understand it. I 
certainly believe we all understand that 
you cannot expect anybody in this soci- 
ety to go out and work and have their 
hard-earned work taxed away. 

I personally think we ought to reduce 
the maximum tax level from 70 to 50 per- 
cent. I am going to introduce legislation 
to that effect just because I think very 
high tax rates tend to discourage incen- 
tive to work. 

It works the same way when we are 
talking about benefits. If you tax 50 or 
60 to 70 or 80 or 100 percent of the bene- 
fits that a person receives when they 
earn income, you do as much as you can 
to discourage that person from working. 
You reward not working and you dis- 
courage working. 

If there is anything in the welfare re- 
form program we have talked about for 
years that we should be able to agree on, 
it is to get people to work. Get people to 
work. Reward them when they work. 
Give them incentive to work. Give them 
some incentive to get out there and earn 
a dollar and say, “We want you to do 


this. 
o 1400 

But this type of fixed ceiling has the 
opposite effect. It says cross this line, 
cross this poverty plus 15 percent line 
and we are going to tax your benefits 
heavily. 

Second, I think both sides of the aisle 
reflect a continued concern for the wel- 
fare of the elderly in particular. We have 
adopted resolutions offered from the 
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minority side to increase the benefits of 
families who have medical and dental 
and shelter problems, particularly the 
elderly. We have given them an addi- 
tional benefit over and above the stand- 
ard deduction. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Arizona (Mr. Rupp) would 
have the effect of making ineligible 22 
percent of all elderly people who are on 
this program precisely because they claim 
exactly those benefits: shelter, medical, 
and dental deductions. This would put a 
fixed ceiling on their eligibility, regard- 
less of the significance of the medical 
problems they might have and regardless 
of their age, regardless of their disability. 
I think that is an unfortunate conse- 
quence of this amendment. 

Now, they talk about going up to 
$15,000 or $16,000 eligibility. The amend- 
ment I just offered that was agreed to 
has stopped that. The amendment I of- 
fered limited eligibility to the poverty 
guidelines and did not allow them to go 
up in July. So that is not true. It is sug- 
gested that they are going to go up to 
$15,000 and somebody said they are 
technically already at $11,000 for a fam- 
ily of four. Do my colleagues know how 
much a family of four gets at that level? 
They receive $1 per day for 12 meals. At 
$15,000, a fictional level of eligibility they 
would receive $4 a month or 1 cent per 
person per meal. That is hardly some- 
thing that is going to drive a lot of people 
into the food stamp program. 

I think there have been exaggera- 
tions. Worse than that, the proposed sol- 
ution would have the effect of discourag- 
ing what all of the work incentive and 
all of the welfare programs focus on, 
getting people out to earn money so that 
they reduce dependency. 

Second, the food stamp program, if it 
has done anything in an unusual way, 
has provided child nutrition first and, 


second, has provided assistance to the 


working poor. Hardly any other pro- 
grams do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Washington has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. FOLEY 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. FOLEY. Most of our programs in 
the past have erred, have erred on the 
side of discouraging work. I have com- 
mitted myself in these programs to two 
things above everything else. I want to 
eliminate fraud and abuse to the maxi- 
mum ability that it can be done. I am 
not ashamed to say that I am a hawk on 
fraud and abuse, because I want to see 
this program targeted to the people who 
need it. But this is not eliminating fraud 
and abuse in this program by the amend- 
ment of the gentleman which provides 
benefits, strictly speaking, to those below 
the poverty line. When we do that with- 
out a graduated benefit, we eliminate 
the work incentive and put social secu- 
rity people, elderly people, into a situa- 
tion where the special medical, dental, 
and shelter provisions we have incorpo- 
rated for them are lost. 

For that reason I hope the majority 
will reject this amendment. 

Mr. RUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FOLEY. I am pleased to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. RUDD. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding and respect the 
views of the distinguished gentleman 
from Washington (Mr. FoLey), chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture, for his 
sincere dedication to the job that he has 
and the work that he puts into it. There 
is no intent, let me assure the gentle- 
man, that this is a partisan amendment 
in any way. 

Mr. FOLEY. No, I know that. I agree. 

Mr. RUDD. This is for America. If we 
look at the pronouncements that go back 
and forth across this chamber and every 
committee saying we have to stop spend- 
ing, we have to cut spending, we have to 
reduce taxes, it goes on all the time, it 
goes on at press conferences, we see it 
in the paper, it is everywhere. Yet this 
amendment that I have offered produces 
just that incentive. It really is an incen- 
tive because America has grown in great- 
ness for the simple reason that people 
had some control over what they can do 
in their lives and what they can do with 
their lives. 

This amendment establishes a poverty 
level but it adds 15 percent more which 
would bring it up to something like $9,300 
a year. But what it does is this gradu- 
ated scale goes up and it also tells people 
involved that if they want to go to 
work, they can. It encourages and pro- 
vides incentive. If they are not able to 
go to work, they will be recipients. There 
is no way that this is going to hurt the 
elderly, the lame, the blind, the infirm. 
But it will be an incentive for people who 
really want to live a life for themselves, 
to achieve self respect, to respect the in- 
dividuals as an individual. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. FOLEY. I certainly agree that 
there is no partisanship in this. The 
gentleman’s motives and intentions are 
not only honorable, but I share them. I 
agree with him. We disagree as to wheth- 
er this is a good method to accomplish 
our joint purpose. 

Again, I would just like to say that 
last year we had enormous concern on 
the part of Members on both sides of the 
aisle about elderly people who had heavy 
shelter costs, and medical and dental 
bills being cut off from the food stamp 
program as a result of the standard de- 
duction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Washington has again ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. FOLEY was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. FOLEY. Gentlemen from both 
sides of the aisle came forward and of- 
fered amendments and they were 
adopted to set up a special deduction in 
addition to the standard deduction for 
shelter and for medical and dental ex- 
penses of the elderly. 

Now the gentleman puts a fixed cap on 
the program for a family regardless of 
whether that income is expended for 
shelter or for medical expenses. I want 
to advise the Members that the people 
who will be affected are the elderly with 
heavy medical expenses. They will be af- 
fected by this amendment. If their gross 
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income exceeds the poverty line and 
their circumstances, plus 15 percent, they 
will not be eligible. That is just a reality. 
I do not think the gentleman particularly 
intends that. But that is what will hap- 
pen under the gentleman’s amendment. 

Second, I feel it would be too restrictive 
in terms of a work incentive and will dis- 
courage people from exercising the kind 
of effort to find self-employment that 
we hope for. 

It is a respectful difference in the 
means, not certainly a difference over 
the intention. 

Mr. RUDD. If the gentleman will yield 
further, with regard to medical expenses, 
this amendment does not apply to the 
aged, the blind, or disabled, and would 
not be restricted, that part of it would 
not be restricted. 

Mr. FOLEY. Can the gentleman point 
out to me where it says that? The gentle- 
man says “(j) No household shall be 
eligible.” 

Mr. RUDD. We are talking about the 
$35 per month for medical expenses, 
which applies only to the aged, the blind, 
and the disabled. 

Mr. FOLEY. The gentleman’s amend- 
ment limits eligibility for every house- 
hold in the program as far as I can tell. 

Mr. RUDD. I do not see in any way 
that the amendment would hurt the 
aged, the blind, or disabled. I hope my 
colleagues will support the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Arizona (Mr. Rupp). 


The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. RUDD. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote. 


A recorded vote was ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice and there were—ayes 106, noes 297, 
not voting 29, as follows: 


[Roll No. 224] 
AYES—106 


Archer Goldwater 


Ashbrook 
Badham 


Bauman 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Butler 


Hall, Tex. 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jeffries 
Johnson, Colo. 
Kindness 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
tta 


Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Cheney 
Collins, Tex. 
Corcoran La 


Sensenbrenner 
Shuster 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 


Leach, Iowa 
Leath, Tex. 


Coughlin 
Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Dannemeyer 


Miller, Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Gingrich Calif. 


Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Boner 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Buchanan 
Burlison 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Carr 

Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clausen 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Clinger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins, III. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Courter 
D'Amours 
Daschle 
Davis, Mich. 
Davis, S. C. 
de la Garza 
Deckard 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Dicks 

Diggs 
Dingell 
Dixon 

Dodd 
Donnelly 
Dougherty 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Calif. 
Em 


Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flippo 


NOES—297 


Florio 
Foley 
Ford, Mich. 
Ford, Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountam 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Gray 
Green 
Guarini 
Gudger 
Hall, Ohio 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Harkin 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Heftel 
Hillis 
Hinson 
Hollenbeck 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 
Kazeu 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kildee 
LaFalce 
Leach, La. 
Lederer 
Lehman 
Leland 
Levitas 
Lloyd 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lowry 
Luken 
Lundine 
McCormack 
McHugh 
McKay 
Maguire 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Martin 
Mathis 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller, Calif. 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Moore 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Murphy, Ul. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Murtha 
Musto 
Myers, Pa. 
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Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nelson 
Nichols 


Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patterson 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
Porter 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Rahall 
Railsback 


Rostenkowski 
Rousselot 
Roybal 

Royer 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santini 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Selberling 


Skelton 
Smith, Iowa 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spellman 
St Germain 
tack 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Stark 
Steed 
Stewart 
Stokes 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Tauke 
Traxler 
Udall 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Walker 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
White 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Williams, Mont. 
Williams, Ohio 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wolpe 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Yates 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Mo. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


NOT VOTING—29 
Hightower Michel 
Holland Quayle 
Kogovsek Quillen 
Kostmayer Runnels 
Lent Satterfield 
McCloskey Thompson 
McDade Wilson, Bob 
McEwen Wilson, C. H. 
McKinney Young, Alaska 
Marriott 
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Messrs. GIAIMO, CONABLE, MAR- 
TIN, ROUSSELOT, SHUMWAY, and 
COURTER changed their vote from 
“aye” to “no.” 

Mr. BENNETT changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. FENWICK 


Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. FENWICK: 
Page 24, after line 2, insert the following 
new section (and redesignate succeeding sec- 
tions accordingly) : 

REINSTATEMENT OF PURCHASE REQUIREMENT; 
ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 116. (a) Section 3(b) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977, as amended, is amended 
by inserting “and any amount to be paid 
by such household for such allotment” be- 
fore the period. 

(5) Section 7(d) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977, as amended, is amended by strik- 
ing out the third and fourth sentences. 

(c) Section 8(a) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977, as amended, is amended by strik- 
ing out “reduced by” and all that follows 
through this elimination“. 

(d) Section 8(b) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977, as amended, by inserting “which 
is in excess of the amount charged such 
household for such allotment” after “eligi- 
ble household". 

(e) Section 8 of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977, as amended, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tions: 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, households, except those house- 
holds which contain a member who is over 
60 years of age or is blind or disabled, shall 
be charged for the allotments issued to them, 
and the amount of such charge shall repre- 
sent a reasonable investment on the part 
of the household, but in no event more than 
30 per centum of the household’s income, 
except that— 

“(1) allotments may be issued without 
charge to households with an income of iess 
than $30 per month for a family of four un- 
der standards of eligibility prescribed by the 
Secretary; and 

(2) the Secretary shall provide a reason- 
able opportunity for any eligible household 
to elect to be issued an allotment less than 
the allotment authorized to be issued to such 
household under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion. The charge to be paid by any eligible 
household electing to exercise the option de- 
scribed in the preceding sentence shall be an 
amount which bears the same ratio to the 
amount which would have been payable un- 
der this subsection for an allotment issued 
to such household under subsection (a) as 
the allotment actually issued to such house- 
hold bears to the allotment that would 
have been issued to such household under 
subsection (a). 

(d) (i) Funds derived from the charges 
made for allotments shall be promptly de- 


Anderson, Il. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Bonior 
Brown, Calif. 
Danielson 
Edwards, Ala. 
Gaydos 
Hefner 
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posited, in a manner prescribed in the reg- 
ulations issued pursuant to this Act, in a 
separate account maintained in the Treasury 
of the United States for such purpose. Such 
deposits shall be available, without limitation 
to fiscal years, for the redemption of coupons. 

“(2) (A) The Secretary shall by regulation 
prescribe the manner in which funds de- 
rived from the distribution of coupons 
(charges made for allotments) shall be de- 
posited by coupon issuers. Such regulations 
shall contain provisions requiring that cou- 
pon issuers promptly deposit such funds in 
the manner prescribed by the Secretary, ex- 
cept that such regulations shall, at a mini- 
mum, require that (1) such deposits be made 
at least weekly, and (i1) upon the accumula- 
tion of a balance on hand of $1,000 or more, 
such deposits be made within two banking 
days following the accumulation of such 
amount. 

“(B) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, em- 
ployee, or agent thereof, convicted of violat- 
ing the regulations issued under subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph shall be fined 
not more than $3,000, or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 

“(3) (A) Coupon issuers receiving funds 
derived from the distribution of coupons 
(charges made for allotments) shall be 
deemed to be receiving such funds as fiduci- 
aries of the Federal Government, and such 
coupon issuers shall immediately set aside all 
such funds as funds of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Funds derived from the distribution of 
coupons (charges made for allotments) shall 
not be used, before the deposit of such funds 
in the manner prescribed by the Secretary, 
for the benefit of any person, partnership, 
corporation, association, organization, or en- 
tity other than the Federal Government. 

(B) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, em- 
ployee, or agent thereof, convicted of vio- 
lating subparagraph (A) of this paragraph 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or a 
sum equal to the amount of funds involved 
in the violation, whichever is the greater, or 
imprisoned not more than ten years, or both, 
except if the amount of such funds is less 
than $1,000, then such issuer shall be fined 
not more than $3,000, or imprisoned not 
more than one year, or both. 

“(4)(A) The Secretary shall by regulation 
require that upon the deposit, in the manner 
prescribed by the Secretary, of funds derived 
from the distribution of coupons (charges 
made for allotments), coupon issuers shall 
immediately send a written notice to the 
State agency, accompanied by an appropriate 
voucher, confirming such deposit. In addition 
to such other information deemed by the 
Secretary to be appropriate, such regulations 
shall require that such notice contain— 

“(1) the name and address of the coupon 
issuer; 

“(il) the total receipts of such coupon 
issuer derived from the distribution of cou- 
pons (charges made for allotments) during 
the deposit period; 

“(ili) the amount of the deposit; 

(iv) the name and address of the deposi- 
tory; and 

“(v) an oath or affirmation signed by the 
coupon issuer or, in the case of a corporation 
or other entity not a natural person, by an 
appropriate official of the coupon issuer, cer- 
tifying that the information contained in 
such notice is true and correct to the best 
of such person’s knowledge and belief. 

“(B) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, em- 
ployee, or agent thereof, convicted of failing 
to provide the notice required under sub- 
paragraph (A) of this paragraph shall be 
fined not more than $3,000, or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both. 

“(C) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, 
employee, or agent thereof, who knowingly 
provides false information in any notice re- 
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quired under subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph shall be fined not more than $10,000, 
or imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both. 

(5) (A) The Secretary shall by regulation 
require each coupon issuer at intervals pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, but nof less often 
than monthly, to send to the Secretary, or 
his designee, a written report of the issuer's 
operations during such period under the food 
stamp program. In addition to such other 
information deemed by the Secretary to be 
appropriate, the regulations shall require 
that the report contain— 

“(1) the name and address of the coupon 
issuer; 

“(il) the total receipts of the coupon issuer 
derived from the distribution of coupons 
(charges made for allotments) during the 
report period; 

“(iil) the total amount of deposits made 
by the issuer of funds derived from the dis- 
tribution of coupons (charges made for allot- 
ments) during such period; 

“(iv) the mame and address of each de- 
pository receiving such funds from such is- 
suer; and 

“(v) an oath or affirmation, signed by the 
coupon issuer, or in the case of a corpora- 
tion or other entity not a natural person, by 
an appropriate official of the coupon issuer, 
certifying that the information contained 
in the report is true and correct to the best 
of such person's knowledge and belief. 

“(B) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, 
employee, or agent thereof, convicted of 
failing to provide any notice required under 
subparagraph (A) of this paragraph shall be 
fined not more than $3,000, or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both. 

“(C) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, 
employee, or agent thereof, who knowingly 
provides false information in any notice re- 
quired under subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph shall be fined not more than $10,000, 
or imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both. 

“(6) The Secretary may by regulation re- 
quire State agencies to provide periodic re- 
ports to the Secretary, or his designee, con- 
taining a consolidation of the respective 
coupon issuer's notices to such State agencies 
at such intervals as the Secretary in his dis- 
cretion deems appropriate. 

“(7) The Secretary and the United States 
Postal Service shall jointly arrange for the 
prompt deposit of funds collected by the 
United States Postal Service on behalf of a 
State from charges made for coupon allot- 
ments.“ 

(f) The heading for section 8 of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Value of Coupon Allotment and Charges 
to be Made”. 

(g) Section 11(e) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977, as amended, is amended— 

7 2 in paragraph (18) by striking out 
and”; 

(2) in paragraph (19) by striking out the 
period and inserting in lieu thereof “; and”; 
an 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph; 

“(20) notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, for the institution of procedures un- 
der which any household participating in 
the program shall be entitled, if it so elects, 
to have the charges, if any, for its allotment 
deducted from any grant or payment such 
household may be entitled to received under 
title IV of the Social Security Act and have 
its allotment distributed to it with such grant 
or payment.“. 

(h) Section 15(a) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977, as amended, is amended by inserting 
“purchase by and“ before “issuance”. 

(i) Section 18(a) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977, as amended, is amended by inserting 
after the second sentence the following: 

Such portion of any such appropriation as 
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may be required to pay for the value of the 
coupon allotments issued to eligible house- 
holds which is in excess of the charges paid 
by such households for such allotments shall 
be transferred to and made a part of the 
separate account created under section 8(d) 


(1) of this Act.”. 

(J) Section 18(b) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977, as amended, is amended— 

(1) by inserting "(1)" after (b)“, 

(2) by striking out the first sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “In 
any fiscal year, the Secretary shall limit the 
value of coupons issued which is in excess 
of the value of coupons for which households 
are charged, to an amount which is not in 
excess of the portion of the appropriation for 
such fiscal year which is transferred in ac- 
cordance with subsection (a) of this section 
to the separate account referred to in such 
subsection.”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “If the Secretary determines that 
any of the funds in such separate account 
are no longer required to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act, such portion of such 
funds shall be paid into the miscellaneous 


receipts of the Treasury.”. 
(k) The amendments made by this section 
shall take effect on January 1, 1981. 


Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment which is familiar to all. 
When I first came to this House in Jan- 
uary of 1975, I was distressed to see that 
the elderly, the blind and the disabled 
were required to bring cash to buy their 
food stamps. With another member of 
the committee, I tried very hard to have 
an exemption for those people, the el- 
derly, the blind and the disabled, for 
whom transportation is a great problem 
and for whom the transportation of cash 
is a burden and very dangerous. 

Mr. Chairman, this morning I voted 
against the Symms amendment which 
would have restored the cash require- 
ments for everyone, but I do hope that 
this amendment can be adopted. We all 
know what happened when we lifted the 
cash requirement, the purchase require- 
ment on food stamps. The committee 
opposed it when I proposed it. The com- 
mittee opposed it even for the elderly, 
the blind and the disabled. We struggled 
with the committee to try to get this ex- 
emption for these three groups and the 
committee resisted, telling us that it 
would inflate the program and attract a 
number of people. This was a surprise, 
but because it included only those el- 
derly, blind and disabled people. 
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We have seen what has happened. The 
number has gone up from 15 million to 
over 21 million clients. The number may 
go much further. I believe that we must 
reinstitute the purchase requirement for 
those who can afford that and are able- 
bodied. The very poor would remain 
exempt as they are now. I present this 
amendment with the exception for the 
elderly, blind, and disabled, for whom 
transportation and the carrying of cash 
is a very, very grave danger. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. FENWICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 


Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, as I 
understand the gentlewoman’s amend- 
ment, she would essentially restore the 
purchase requirement for all recipients 
except the elderly, blind, and disabled. 
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Mrs. FENWICK. It would exempt 
those groups and also any household 
which contains someone who is elderly, 
blind, or disabled. 

Mr. PANETTA. Well, there are two 
basic concerns I have with that. One is 
that the main thrust of eliminating the 
purchase requirement in the first place 
was to target it at the truly poor in the 
country. As a result of eliminating the 
purchase requirement, it has, in fact, tar- 
geted at the truly poor witness the fact 
that the number of rural poor has in- 
creased substantially in the program. I 
am concerned about what would be the 
discrimination of deciding that perhaps 
the elderly poor do not have to meet the 
purchase requirements, but the other 
poor do. 

Second, the problem of additional ad- 
ministration of that program. The divi- 
sion of families among the elderly, the 
handicapped, and the blind and all 
others brings an incredible administra- 
tive burden to the program itself. 

Mrs. FENWICK. At the time of ap- 
plying for food stamps, all they have to 
do is say that they have a member of 
the family who is elderly, blind, or dis- 
abled. The point is, the requirement that 
there should be cash is not damaging. 
The point is that carrying cash around 
is dangerous for elderly, blind, and dis- 
abled people. In other words, what we 
are trying to do is to exempt the elderly. 
the blind. the disabled from something 
which is a practical requirement. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. FENWICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, does 
the gentlewoman know how many house- 
holds would be involved? 

Mrs. FENWICK. I believe about 13 
percent probably would be involved; 
would be exemnted, in other words. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Does the gentle- 
woman have specifics on what the dollar 
savings would be, or what the additional 
expenditures would be in terms of 
administrative costs? 


Mrs. FENWICK. No, there are no addi- 
tional administrative costs. 


Mr. GLICKMAN. I disagree with the 
gentlewoman here. I know that the gen- 
tlewoman is one of the most compassion- 
ate Members of this House. I believe, 
however, that she is being very discom- 
passionate against those who do not fall 
into that “category,” who are poor in 
our society and who deserve food stamps, 
and who happen not to be blind, elderly, 
or disabled. 

Mrs. FENWICK. I would like to 
reclaim my time. You know, for many, 
many years we operated this compas- 
sionate program with the requirement 
that everybody carry cash. When I came 
here, knowing what I knew about the 
blind, particularly, that it is impossible 
for them with regard to transportation, 
that it is impossible for them to carry 
cash, and dangerous, I felt that they 
ought to be exempted from the require- 
ment that they should carry cash. The 
committee resisted, in its wisdom, and 
the decision was right as applied to all 
recipients—the committee was right. 
They said, if you eliminate this cash 
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requirement, you are going to see what 
happens to the program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey has 
expired. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentlewoman be allowed to proceed for 
3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
have never yet asked for additional time 
in this House, and I do not really 
approve of my standing here taking the 
time of the House. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I hope the gentlewoman would 
accept the additional time so that she 
could explain this rather complicated 
amendment. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Since the gentleman 
from California requested it, and if he 
would accept my apology to objecting to 
his request for additional time earlier, 
I will give him the time, the first time 
I have ever requested it. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I thank the 
gentlewoman for this historic moment, 
and I accept her apology. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from New Jersey is recognized for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Two will do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
has requested 2 minutes. 

The gentlewoman from New Jersey is 
recognized for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, we previously had an amendment, 
if I am correct, that would have reim- 
posed the purchase requirement. That 
was turned down. Now, the gentlewoman 
is seeking to reimpose it with the excep- 
tion of the elderly, the blind, and the 
disabled. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Yes. I voted against 
it because it did not include that exemp- 
tion. 

Mr. MILLER of California. On the 
theory that it is somehow dangerous for 
them to carry cash. 

Mrs. FENWICK. It is. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I wonder 
if the gentlewoman would consider an 
amendment that maybe those people 
who live in high-crime areas would be 
exempted also, because some people who 
do not fall within the gentlewoman’s 
classifications such as single parents, 
single heads of households, must walk 
through very high-crime areas. I have 
some in my district who are constantly 
mugged and constantly held up. 

Mrs. FENWICK. I was a single woman, 
head of household. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Did the 
gentlewoman live in a terrible neighbor- 
hood? 

Mrs. FENWICK. I worked in New 
York, in dangerous places. I was work- 
ing in an office in New York for many, 
many years; for 14 years. I know what 
itis. 

Mr. MILLER of California. When we 
have to start worrying about muggers in 
the gentlewoman’s neighborhood, then 
we have something to worry about. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 
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Mrs. FENWICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to associate myself with the 
gentlewoman’s remarks and reinforce the 
fact that these people who are blind and 
who are disabled are subject to the pred- 
ators of our society; people such as quad- 
raplegics, who cannot defend themselves, 
should not be made more vulnerable. 

Mrs. FENWICK. They are disabled. 

Mr. MARLENEE. They have to go 
down the street in wheelchairs. There are 
the blind, one of whom was robbed in the 
highway outside of a Montana town the 
other day. These are the people we 
should be helping and the people to 
whom our compassion goes out. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise, re- 
gretfully, to speak against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, no person in this House 
commands the respect of Members of 
both sides of the aisle more legitimately 
than does the distinguished gentlewoman 
from New Jersey, and her concern about 
the poor and disabled in our society has 
been proven time and time again. So, it is 
with great reluctance that I find myself 
in the unusual position of most respect- 
fully disagreeing with her amendment. I 
must say that in doing so she raises an is- 
sue and a problem which we should ad- 
dress, and perhaps we should do so when 
we reconsider the food stamp legislation 
next year. 

Certainly, I was myself of somewhat of 
a divided opinion about whether we 
should eliminate the purchase require- 
ment in 1977. My original view was that 
we should not do so because the purchase 
requirement had some effect in encourag- 
ing people to put more of their resources 
into nutrition by requiring partial pur- 
chase of food stamps. The present system 
does not, of course, give families more 
than they would have received under the 
old arrangement. A family under the pre- 
vious program might have to put up $75 
to obtain $150 of food stamps. Now the 
family does not receive the $150; it only 
receives the $75 bonus. 

But, in some cases, the $75 that was 
formerly assigned to purchase of food 
stamps could now be used for purchasing 
other kinds of goods. There is some legiti- 
mate reason to worry about whether 
somewhat less than total resources are 
being applied. 

In that situation, there is a very good 
question about whether the purchase re- 
quirement should be eliminated. 

But, there were disadvantages to the 
purchase requirement that I think we 
ought to recognize. The most important 
disadvantage is that, for many of the 
poorest families, obtaining the resources 
to buy into the food stamp program at 
the right times was difficult. We substan- 
tially lowered the amount of the purchase 
that had to be made that one time in or- 
der to encourage the possibility of fami- 
lies buying the food stamps allotted to 
them to get the benefit of the bonus. 

But secondly, it involved enormous 
complex and costly transactions 
throughout the country; involving pur- 
chase facilities where vendors, such as 
banks and savings and loan institutions, 
were asked to sell these food stamps and 
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the Federal Government paid what the 
bank or savings and loan institution of- 
ten considered to be a very inadequate 
kind of transaction fee for the transac- 
tion. 
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In some cases, not with banks and 
savings and loan institutions, but, in 
some instances, with other vendors, 
fraud was committed either in withhold- 
ing payments from the Federal Govern- 
ment or in delaying the payments so 
that the vendors used the Federal 
money. We brought in amendments to 
the law to make it a criminal offense to 
withhold money from the vendors if 
there was a sufficient problem to justify 
this. 

If we were to change the law now as 
the gentlewoman from New Jersey (Mrs. 
Fenwick) suggests, it would not affect 
households with elderly, blind, and dis- 
abled, but it would affect the majority 
of all households including almost all of 
those with children. It would involve us 
in going into contracts again with all 
these banks and vendors to sell the food 
stamps. It would probably cost a couple 
of hundred million dollars in transac- 
tion allowances to handle the sale of 
those food stamps. It would involve 
inaugurating an enormously complicated 
new program, reversing back to the old 
system. 

We have not held hearings on this 
amendment, the committee did not con- 
sider it, and I think, with all due respect, 
that, while serious attention might well 
be given to this concept of restoring the 
purchase requirement, we should not do 
it on the floor in a floor amendment, but 
we should take this into consideration as 
a result of hearings for that purpose. 

I would be perfectly willing to agree to 
hold hearings for that purpose if any 
members of our committee or any Mem- 
bers of the House would like to introduce 
legislation for that purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, I really think this is 
something that ought to be carefully 
considered, rather than adopt it quickly 
on the spur of the moment, even though 
it is sponsored, in my judgment, by such 
a distinguished Member. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would also just like to make the point 
that this bill is only an authorization 
through fiscal year 1981. It actually is 
only going to last for another year and 
3 months, so actually we will have to re- 
authorize the bill very soon. 

I would suggest that any structural 
change of the type that the gentlewoman 
proposes be held off until we reauthorize 
the food stamp program for fiscal years 
1982 and beyond. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
Fo.ey) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. FOLEY 
was allowed to proceed for 4 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 
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Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have been as concerned as anybody 
about the explosive growth of this pro- 
gram, but I have consistently voted 
against the purchase requirement be- 
cause I do not think it has anything to 
do with the fundamental problems in 
terms of cost, enrollment, and so forth. 

What we seem to have nere is largely 
a coincidence between a large increase 
in enrollment, from 15 to 21 million and 
going up, and the fact that the purchase 
requirement was lifted a couple of years 


ago. 
But is there any study done or is there 
any hard evidence that there is a cause- 
and-effect relationship? I do not see how 
the purchase requirement itself or hav- 
ing it lifted could be responsible for 
what might be attributable to other 
changes that have been made in past 
years. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I know 
that the gentleman will understand that 
estimates of how people behave and why 
they act as they do are always some- 
what problematical. 

When the purchase requirement was 
dropped, we insisted that it not be elim- 
inated before other changes, including 
deduction changes, in the program had 
been effectuated by regulation. So the 
1977 amendments did not take effect 
until 1979. 

Now, in 1979, coincident with these 
new regulations dropping the purchase 
requirement, something like close to 3 
million people were added or almost 4 
million people were added to the pro- 
gram. Many of those additions, we be- 
lieve, came not from changes in eco- 
nomic conditions but from the encour- 
agement, or whatever one might want to 
term it, resulting from the fact that 
the purchase requirement was no longer 
in effect. The studies that have been 
done indicated that most of those peo- 
ple were among the poorest recipients 
of the program, and that they were more 
rural than urban. That was something 
that had not been anticipated. 

Given those changes, they were justi- 
fied in receiving the higher bonus, but 
they put additional burdens economi- 
cally on the program. We do feel a rather 
substantial group came into the program 
after the purchase requirement was 
dropped. 

Mr. Chairman, the other side of that 
is that they were poor people. They were 
not marginal people at the top of the 
program, but very poor people at the 
bottom. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Chairman, that 
is exactly the point I was trying to raise. 

If we are concerned with the looseness 
in this program in terms of higher in- 
come families getting benefits that they 
perhaps should not be getting; or if we 
are concerned about those with only tem- 
porarily low incomes but substantial in- 
comes over the course of an entire year, 
we are not really addressing these kinds 
of problems with the purchase require- 
ment issue, is that correct? 
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Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
that is very true. The purchase require- 
ment does not in and of itself reach that 
particular category of concern that the 
gentleman just mentioned. 

There are, for example, people who 
have periodically during the year a 
rather high income and who then would 
not be justified to receive benefits under 
the food stamp program, but because 
they have spotty or seasonal employ- 
ment, they sometimes are in and out of 
the program. That has been one of the 
concerns of the so-called recoupment 
amendment. 

The purchase requirement does not 
touch that. The people at the high rate 
of eligibility usually do not participate, 
even without a purchase requirement, be- 
cause at the very marginal end of the 
program, as I said, a family of four 
would be eligible for $1 of stamps a day. 
It just simply is not worth it to go down 
and apply for that. So that is a theoret- 
ical benefit, not an actual one. 

The concerns that I have about switch- 
ing now without hearings are that it 
would take several months, if not a year, 
to go through the process of writing the 
regulations and changing all the manuals 
in the States and setting up all the ven- 
dor accounts, as well as providing for 
vendor authority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Washington (Mr. FoLry) 
has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. FoLEY 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, many of 
the public facilities and private busi- 
nesses did not really relish continuing in 
this program, and, if we are going to con- 
sider going back to the purchase require- 
ment, we really ought to hold hearings on 
the subject the gentlewoman has raised. 
What does it do. and what does it not do 
in relationship to the effectiveness of the 
program? How much additional cost is 
there? Is the business community ready 
to take it up, and what problems of fraud 
in the community do we have? What 
benefits are there with the purchase re- 
quirement? 

Mr. Chairman. I hope that we do not 
take this action with an amendment 
from the floor since the committee has 
not had an opportunity for hearings. 
This is something I would be glad to 
consider in the further authorization of 
the bill next year. I think this is not a 
good step to take at this time on such 
short notice. 

Mr. SEBELIUS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend 
the gentlewoman from New Jersey (Mrs. 
Fenwick) because I believe she is trying 
to get at the heart of things. The one 
problem we wanted to address to assist 
the elderly, blind, and disabled. When we 
took the purchase requirement off, it was 
“Katie bar the door.” 

I think the thing we should realize and 
think about whether we want a food 
stamp program or not. This thing has 
gotten so loose and we are escalating the 
cost so fast that this program is in 
trouble. We heard the figures given to 
us by the gentleman from Idaho, that 
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tell us that in a little while we are not 
going to be able to provide the food 
stamps for those who need them and who 
want them. A special reason to return to 
the purchase requirement is the bonus 
arrangement. 

The idea is that we are trying to at- 
tract people to receive more food for 
nourishment. Many people spend noth- 
ing for food except food stamps. That 
is all they were going to do with it, and 
they are not going to spend any money 
for food. The purpose of the program 
was to help people get more to eat. They 
have to spend some of their money out 
of their overall budget for food and with 
that in mind, and with the multiplier 
with the bonus, they are going to get 
more nutrition; we are going to help 
with the carrot rather than the stick. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the gentlewo- 
man from New Jersey has the right ap- 
proach. Certainly that is the way to go 
if we want to save the food stamp pro- 
gram. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEBELIUS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman very much for yielding. 

I heard the point the distinguished 
committee chairman made about the 
gentlewoman’s amendment and about 
hearings. I think if there has ever been 
a matter that has had adequate hear- 
ings, it is this question. We have had 
hearings in the Congress for a long pe- 
riod of time, and the Congress made the 
decision. 

Many Members who were in the mi- 
nority made the argument that if the 
purchase requirement were removed, 
Mr. Chairman, then we would soon find 
the program has lost its discipline and 
would be weakened. 

I think the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey is quite correct in her amendment 
and that it should be supported. We have 
the record in today’s debate already made 
this afternoon. 

What is happening in this Congress 
with this program is that the program 
has gone from 5%% to 11 million, and we 
do not know where it is going to go in the 
future. We can make a positive step to- 
ward restoring an adequate nutritional 
diet to those people who are participants 
in this program and also restore some 
discipline to the program. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
is adopted. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEBELIUS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the gentleman’s yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee chair- 
man raised the argument that there have 
been no current hearings, and I think 
my colleague, the gentleman from Idaho, 
pointed out that there has been ade- 
quate testimony in hearings previous to 
this year when the Congress put this 
program together. 
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But previously, there was a purchase 
requirement. The Department knew how 
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to implement such purchase require- 
ments. So it is not starting a new con- 
cept; is that correct? 

Mr, SEBELIUS. That is correct. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I assume that the 
bill still has to go to conference, there 
still would be additional time for the 
Department to catch up, to be able to be 
prepared for reintroduction of the pur- 
chase requirement, if both Houses sus- 
tained that point of view. So the fear 
that somehow the Department would not 
be able to implement it just is not true. 

Mr. SEBELIUS. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEBELIUS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with the argu- 
ment presented and the amendment of- 
fered by the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey. It seems to me that what we are 
doing in this amendment is to restore a 
program which was good and proven 
good. Since we abandoned that program 
of purchasing food stamps the cost of the 
food stamp program has skyrocketed. 

I recall the debates which took place 
when we installed this program origi- 
nally in 1967, at a cost of $34 million, in 
order to help out farmers who were ex- 
periencing agricultural surpluses. We 
also sought to add nutrition to the diets 
of those in need. But what we have done 
is to expand a well-intentioned program 
into a $10 billion annual appropriation 
which must be paid for by the American 
taxpayers. 

Mr. SEBELIUS. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLORY. And, as I understand 
it, the Congressional Budget Office has 
estimated that by restoring the purchase 
requirement we can save hundreds of 
millions of dollars. It would seem to me 
that if we are going to justify this pro- 
gram at all, we should try to make those 
savings as we continue the program. 

Mr. SEBELIUS. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. MATHIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, it is difficult to oppose 
under any circumstances an amendment 
that is advertised as one that is going to 
reduce the cost of the food stamp pro- 
gram. This one will. But I think it aims 
at the wrong group of people. You are not 
talking about, by voting to reinstate that 
purchase requirement, getting after those 
people at the top end of the food stamp 
program; you are talking about going 
after the poorest of the poor. 

Now, if you want to do that, I think 
you probably could remove 2½ or 3 mil- 
lion people from participation in this 
program. Most of them are going to be 
rural. Studies prove that. And most of 
them, information in hand now proves 
where they are in income categories, and 
they are middle to low. Now, if you want 
to reduce 2½ million participants, you 
simply vote for the amendment offered 
by the gentlewoman from New Jersey 
and you can take them off. But I think 
you are going to be hurting the people 
that we ought to be trying to help most. 
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Let me also say that I would ques- 
tion, respectfully, the gentlewoman’s 
suggestion that there would be no ad- 
ditional cost involved with the adoption 
of this amendment, because there very 
clearly will be. I think you probably 
are going to see something in the area 
of $100 million to $200 million in new 
administrative costs come about as a re- 
sult of the additional paperwork and the 
additional funds that are going to have 
to be handled by employees, additional 
trips back and forth to financial insti- 
tutions, as the chairman pointed out, 
that are not now required. Of course it is 
going to cost more money. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIS. I would be delighted to 
yield to the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey. 

Mrs. FENWICK. I thank my courte- 
ous colleague for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, when I tried to get 
this amendment in 1975, 1976, both of 
those years, I tried to use the argument 
of the administrative costs. So I found 
from the committee what they are. The 
committee derided the costs as mini- 
mal; they objected to my exempting the 
elderly, the blind, and the disabled, and 
they said that, at most, it would be 1 
percent of savings for that group. 

Mr. MATHIS. If I may reclaim my 
time. I did not tell the gentlewoman 
that at that time, and whomever did, 
obviously, was wrong. It is very simple. 
There are very high administrative 
costs that will be involved. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to call to 
the attention of the committee that one 
of the greatest criticisms of the food 
stamp program when we had the cash 
requirement was the fraud and the em- 
bezzlement that was practiced and un- 
punished by the vendors who were in 
charge of collecting this money. So 
when we removed the cash requirement, 
we certainly eliminated that part of the 
violation of our laws. 

Mr. MATHIS. The gentleman from 
North Carolina is eminently correct. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. STARK. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman 
would agree, and I know that in my 
district many of my poorest constituents 
get their pay daily, if not weekly; and 
when the requirement is $50 cash, these 
people, who live each day or from week 
to week on the small amounts of money 
that they take home, find it difficult to 
get $50 together at once to buy their 
monthly allotment of food stamps. 

I would suspect that in some of the 
rural areas, where people do occasional 
work, and particularly the poor people 
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who pick up part-time work where they 
cannot get paid daily or weekly, would 
have the same problem. 

Does the gentleman find that condi- 
tion exists? 

Mr. MATHIS. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. It is those people who are 
unable at any particular point during 
the month to put together that amount 
of cash money that we would be impact- 
ing most severely by the adoption of this 
amendment to reinstate that purchase 
requirement. 

I suspect that we are going to be fight- 
ing on the floor of the House again this 
afternoon in an effort to take away the 
spending limitation, the cap, which the 
gentleman from New York knows I favor. 
We have to have discipline in this pro- 
gram, but this is not the way to do it, 
by going after the people who are at the 
bottom of the economic level. If you want 
to reduce the participation, take some off 
of the top. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, there are two points 
that I think should be made here. One is 
that if the amendment of the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey is adopted, you 
are reinstating very strict penalties for 
those vendors that the gentleman from 
North Carolina talked about for viola- 
tion of the program. 

No. two, on the argument about 
going after the poorest of the poor, the 
massive numbers of people who are now 
participating in the program, in terms 
of total numbers of people, are not nec- 
essarily just the poorest of the poor. 
What you are getting in this whole argu- 
ment is that this program is going out of 
sight, and the working, producing tax- 
payer who earns, say, from $10,000 to 
$14,000 a year is outraged at the lack of 
accountability that this program has. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. MATHIS) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MATHIS 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 


Mr. MATHIS. Mr. Chairman, I will 
say to the gentleman from Idaho that 
the gentleman knows full well that the 
gentleman from Georgia knows that this 
program is out of hand. I am going to 
join the gentleman this afternoon in at- 
tempting to keep a ceiling on this pro- 
gram, to absolutely insist that we have 
some kind of fiscal discipline. But the 
gentleman also knows that most of those 
who have come into the program as a 
result of the elimination of the purchase 
requirement are the poorest of the poor. 

Mr. SYMMS. Not most of; not in terms 
of numbers. 

Mr. MATHIS. A great majority of 
them. 


Mr. SYMMS. Some of them have, in 
terms of percentages, yes; but not in 
terms of real numbers of people. In 
terms of total numbers, people are tak- 
ing advantage of the program now be- 
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cause it is not an inconvenience for them 
anymore to bother. They just come in to 
get the stamps and they can have them 
within 2 days, and most importantly 
they do not have to pay money to get 
them. So there is no discipline left. In 
eliminating the purchase requirement, 
we had to take the words “adequate 
nutritious diet” out of the bill, and in so 
doing, defeated the very purpose of the 
food stamp program. 

Mr. MATHIS. The gentleman knows 
that I did not agree with that. I did not 
agree with taking that wording out. I 
do not agree with the administration’s 
program. I think it is one of the most 
horribly run programs in the country. 
But I am not willing to get the kind of 
reduction that the gentleman seeks by 
taking it away from the poorest people 
who are participating. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I appreciate the 
gentleman's yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the statistics 
that I have just seen show that it is 
not all the poorest of the poor who are 
entering the program. 

Mr. MATHIS. No, not all. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Or even close to 
half. 

Mr. MATHIS. More than half. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Now, it is true that 
in the rural areas there has been a great- 
er increase among the poorest of the poor 
But this is still basically an urban pro- 
gram, as the gentleman well knows. 
5 5 MATHIS. I would not agree with 
that. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Most of the food 
stamps go to the big urban areas, like 
New York City and all of the places that 
are close to your heart. 

Now, I want to say to my colleague 
that the facts do not bear out that it 
is only or primarily the poorest of the 
poor who are going for this program, 
and the gentleman has got to know that. 
It has gone up to 22 million people using 
this program. The gentleman knows darn 
well that lot of people are misusing this 
program. 

a MATHIS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. All that my col- 
league, the gentlewoman from New Jer- 
sey, is trying to do—a Member who has 
proven her compassion time and time 
again—is to require some kind of a con- 
tribution on the person who is receiv- 
ing these free food stamps. And I think 
that the gentlewoman has made her 
point. She has eliminated the handi- 
capped, given them an exemption, elimi- 
nated the blind, the very poor. The gen- 
tlewoman has provided an exemption of 
the kind that the gentleman wants, and 
I hope the gentleman will support it. 

Mr. MATHIS. If I may reclaim my 
time, there is nothing in the gentle- 
woman’s amendment that exempts the 
very poor, as the gentleman says. Blind, 
disabled, and elderly, yes, it is there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. Marts) has 
again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MATHIS 
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was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. MATHIS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey wants to 
join me in attempting to find some kind 
of purchase requirement for those who 
are above a certain income level to par- 
ticipate in the program, fine. I will sup- 
port her enthusiastically in that en- 
deavor. But not an amendment that 
across the board impacts most severely 
on those people who are least able to 
afford it. 

We ought to defeat this amendment 
and get on to the other business. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to 
again restate the problem we face here. 
I think there is a direct correlation be- 
tween the enormous growth in this pro- 
gram in the last 10 years, 1,350 percent 
growth, and the fact that we did away 
with the purchase requirement 3 years 
ago. 

Some several years ago I had occasion 
to pay a private visit to Great Britain 
to study the health system there for a 
period of 7 days and I visited all parts of 
the country. The one theme that was re- 
peated over and over by those who ad- 
ministered the program and supported it 
and those who were on the outside and 
opposed it was that the major failure of 
the British health system came when all 
restraints and requirements of payment 
for drugs or medical service or prosthetic 
devices were removed by the Govern- 
ment. 

oO 1500 

Hitherto to that time there was a re- 
quirement of various types of payment 
that operated to produce second 
thoughts for the individual patient who 
might or might not need medical assist- 
ance. 

So instead of any restraint on them, 
once payments were removed they con- 
sistently saw the system as a free sys- 
tem where no one really paid for it, 
when in fact the taxpayers were paying 
for it, and so there was unlimited de- 
mand created. Thus began the collapse 
of the system. 

Whenever you offer a commodity free 
to the public, people obviously are going 
to line up and ask for all they can get. 

Paying some small amount doss in- 
still a discipline on the individual who 
thinks twice about asking for a service 
if he really does not need it. 


I would like to refer my colleagues to 
the words of our former colleague from 
Missouri, Leonor Sullivan, who was one 
of the original proponents of this pro- 
gram, and before her retirement, several 
years ago, she said: 

No one—no one—should receive food 
stamps free, no matter how small their in- 
come. That was another mistake made in 
1970. They should be required to pay some- 
thing for the food stamps—whatever they 
can afford to spend for food out of their 
limited income— 


Mrs. Sullivan goes on, and I quote: 
even if it is only 50 cents or $1 for a 
month's food. Otherwise—and this is now 
the case in some situations—the stamps are 
considered a kind of “funny money” which 
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are merely handed over as a gift from some 
mysterious source and do not have to be 
regarded as something you work for and 
buy. Anything handed over free in that 
fashion, whether it be food stamps or any- 
thing else, invites cheating and abuse. 


That is all we are saying and em- 
bodying in the amendment of the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey; the blind, the 
disabled, the elderly are exempted, and 
those others will be requested to pay 
some small amount of their income; and 
that may serve as some check on a pro- 
gram that is now totally out of hand. 

I urge support of the amendment. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make one 
point clear, because it is constantly mis- 
interpreted. 

The elimination of the purchase re- 
quirement did not of itself give any addi- 
tional benefits to any family. A family 
that received $50 worth of bonus stamps 
by actually getting $100 in stamps in 
return for $50 in cash now gets the $50 
bonus without the purchase. The change 
did not give any free stamps to any 
family or any additional stamps to any 
family over what they had before. I 
just want to make that point clear. 

There is an argument that it tends to 
remove a requirement to put some addi- 
tional meaning into food stamps by pur- 
chase, but the bonus value of the pro- 
gram does not change by elimination of 
the purchase requirement. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

I want to say, in addition to what the 
distinguished chairman has said in order 
to make this clear, the gentlewoman’s 
amendment also has a formula in it so 
those people who are better off and less 
disadvantaged will pay a higher premium 
for stamps than those who are more dis- 
advantaged and have a bigger need for 
them. So there is an accountability for 
that factor. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SYMMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. FOLEY. That same formula exists 
without the purchase requirement since 
families with higher incomes get fewer 
bonus stamps, and families with lower 
income get more. 

Mr. SYMMS. That is right, but it just 
makes it better with this amendment. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise because refer- 
ence was made to a quotation from the 
Honorable Leonor Sullivan, and I think 
I am about the only remaining Member 
of the House who was coauthor with 
Leonor Sullivan in 1964 when we had the 
first pilot type of project legislation made 
necessary, and ultimately we got the leg- 
islation, because I think that going back 
to the period of time that this quotation 
is rendered from tends to distort what 
I think Leonor Sullivan would be saying 
under the present circumstances. I think 
the issue is the pending amendment, and 
what has transpired historically since 
the inception of the program and the 
reality of the facts confronting us in the 
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guise of doing it in the name of the 
most needy, what we would be in effect 
foisting is the real deprivation in the 
greatest area of need. 

I do not know how much contact the 
various Members have intimately with 
the people in the district who are the 
recipients of these food stamps. I hap- 
pen to have a pretty intimate contact. 
I tell my colleagues it would be a trav- 
esty of justice to do this at this time 
under these circumstances after the his- 
torical experience that has led to the 
present system. 

But most of all, the argument sounds 
a little bit hollow, considering the source. 

I remind this body what I have said 
in the same context before, that the peo- 
ple who have been against this program 
since 1964, even in its pilot form under 
the guise of budgetary restraints, under 
the guise of trying to target it only to 
the most needy, really are still very 
much against the program. They are not 
going to vote for the program. 

It goes back to what I recall as appro- 
priate, a little ditty by Dorothy Parker, 
that went to the effect: 

Higgledy-piggledy, my little white hen, 
She lays eggs only for gentleman. 

I can't persuade her with pistol or lariat, 
To come across for the proletariat. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey (Mrs. FEN- 
WICK). 


The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote. 


A recorded vote was ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 154, noes 248, 
not voting 30, as follows: 


[Roll No. 225] 


AYES—154 


Devine 
Dickinson Kelly 
Dornan Kemp 
Duncan, Tenn. Kindness 
. Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Leach, La. 
Leath, Tex. 
Lee 


Loeffier 


Abdnor 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bevill 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 


Jones, Okla. 


Miller, Ohio 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 

Mot ti J 
ers, Ind. 

Crane, Daniel Nichols 

Crane, Philip 

Daniel, Dan 

Daniel, R. W. 

Dannemeyer 

Deckard 


Derwinski Johnson, Colo. Pritchard 


Sensenbrenner 
g 


harp 
Shelby 
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Shuster 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Symms 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Trible 
Vander Jagt 


NOES—248 


Fithian 
Florio 
Foley 


Jenkins 
Jenrette 


Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Moore 


Moorhead, Pa. Zeteretti 
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NOT VOTING—30 


Anderson, Ill. Michel 


Wilson, C. H. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Lent for, with Mr. Bonior of Michigan 


t. 
Mr. Lewis for, with Mr. Brown of California 


against. 
Mr. Marriott for, with Mr. Kostmayer 


against. 

Mr. Michel for, with Mr. Roe against. 

Mr. Quillen for, with Mr. Charles H. Wilson 
of California against. 

Mr. Bob Wilson for, with Mr. Danielson 
against. 


Mr. DASCHLE and Mr. GARCIA 
changed their votes from “aye” to “no.” 

Mr. MARLENEE and Mr. WHITE 
changed their votes from “no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SHUMWAY 


Mr. SHUMWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHUMWAY: 
Page 24, after line 19 insert the following 
new section (and redesignate succeeding 
sections accordingly) : 

ELIMINATION OF STATE OUTREACH ACTIVITIES 

Sec. 117. (a) Section 11 (e) (1) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977, as amended, is amended— 

(1) by striking out subparagraph (A) and 
subparagraph (B) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following new subparagraph: 
“(A) not conduct food stamp outreach 
activities with funds provided under this 
Act; and”; and 

(2) by redesignating subparagraph (C) as 
subparagraph (B). 

(b) Section 16(a) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977, as amended, is amended by striking 
out paragraph (1) and redesignating suc- 
ceeding paragraphs accordingly. 


Mr. SHUMWAY (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be considered 
as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHUMWAY. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment eliminates the requirement 
which is currently in the law which 
mandates that States conduct food 
stamp outreach activities. It strikes sec- 
tion 11(e) (1) of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 and inserts new language to read: 
the State agency shall “not conduct 
food stamp outreach activities with 
funds provided under this Act;”. 

Mr. Chairman, it is increasingly ob- 
vious to me that the outreach aspect of 
the food stamp program is no longer 
necessary. We all know now that par- 
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ticipation is at an all-time high. I be- 
lieve very strongly that Americans know 
what this program is. They know what 
is available to them and what their 
needs indicate, and they know how to 
have access to the program. 

I think particularly at a time when 
we are trying to streamline the opera- 
tion of this program, to continue to 
reach out and to spend scarce tax dollars 
to advertise a program of this sort is a 
mistake for us to perpetuate. I think 
the unprecedented number of Ameri- 
cans now receiving food stamps certainly 
points to this conclusion. I realize that 
in the future, because of the prospect 
of unemployment and the effects of the 
recession, the number eligible to par- 
ticipate will probably increase. But I 
would like to point out to the Members 
that my amendment in no way cuts ben- 
efits to recipients. It has no impact 
whatsoever upon eligibility require- 
ments. It simply eliminates an aspect 
of the food stamp program which I 
believe is no longer needed. 
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The CBO estimates that my amend- 
ment will save roughly $5 million in 
Federal outlays. I would hasten to point 
out, however, that I believe this estimate 
is unduly conservative. I think the actual 
savings will be considerably more in 
dollars particularly when we realize that 
the States have to share on a 50-to-50 
basis in funding this program and, 
therefore, the very minimum amount of 
money would be some $10 million. 

I took a check in my own district and 
learned that an agency that works three 
counties in the center part of California 
spends $12,000 a year for such outreach 
activities. I am told also there are 3,100 
such agencies operating across the coun- 
try. If we multiply, assuming my district 
is average which I believe that it is, that 
$12,000 by the 3,100 agencies we see that 
the price of this program is a great deal 
more than the $5 or $10 million which 
CBO claims for it. 

Mr. Chairman, I think what we are 
talking about here today primarily is 
streamlining a program, eliminating 
some unnecessary Federal expenditures 
and since the administration of this pro- 
gram is really what is under fire here 
today, I think my amendment goes a 
long way toward easing some of those 
difficulties. 

There have been many food stamp co- 
ordinators throughout the country who 
asked for this kind of relief. Many let- 
ters have been sent to my office and Iam 
sure that other Members have received 
the same, indicating that citizens in 
service areas across the country are 
aware of the program and how to apply 
for food stamps. Others have said that 
local welfare boards have gone on rec- 
ord as opposing additional outreach ac- 
tivities. Some have said they would like 
to express their hearty opposition to ad- 
ditional procedures for the food stamp 
outreach plan. My own welfare director 
in San Joaquin County, Calif., said 
bluntly, “Outreach is a waste of money 
and we do not need it.” 

Also, Mr. Chairman, he indicated to 
me that the results of the $12,000 per 
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year which they are spending in that 
3-county area have been checked, 
and it turns out that about 12 people a 
year are brought into the system be- 
cause of this outreach program. The cost 
for such benefits is just astronomical to 
taxpayers. 

Mr. Chairman, when Congress passed 
the 1977 act and we rewrote the food 
stamp program, the USDA published its 
regulations on outreach in November of 
1979. I have looked at those regulations 
very closely. I have talked with county 
Officials who are charged with imple- 
menting them. There is no doubt in my 
mind or in the minds of the adminis- 
trators with whom I have talked that 
those regulations which require the use 
of telephone hotlines, films, media, ra- 
dio, and TV advertisements, and news- 
paper advertisements, clearly are de- 
manding too much and are far too ex- 
tensive. 

Mr. Chairman, I think if we are really 
serious about streamlining this program 
and eliminating some unnecessary costs, 
this is the kind of amendment we should 
adopt to bring to an end the outreach 
program which has been nothing but a 
burden for the taxpayers of America to 
shoulder in recent years. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment, 
again, does nothing to change eligibility 
or reduce benefits. It simply removes an 
unnecessary, federally mandated pro- 
gram. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Syms and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. SHUMWAY was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUMWAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding and I also 
thank the gentleman for offering this 
amendment. The gentleman talks about 
the outreach program. In my travels 
around my State and district, I find that 
people I talk to, the working men and 
women who are paying for this program, 
are very offended about what they call 
advertising rather than outreach. They 
say, “You people in Congress, you not 
only tax us to pay for these types of 
programs but then you go pay somebody 
to advertise those programs.” 

We ought to get this in perspective. 
We are talking about a program now 
that has some 22-plus million Americans, 
nearly 10 percent of our population, re- 
ceiving food stamps and many more that 
may be eligible if we do enough publicity 
and enough advertising which entices 
people to come in and get hooked in on 
the Federal dole and all the problems 
it brings the people who start relying 
on it. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman 
is absolutely correct. We ought to call 
this what it is. This is, to stop the effort 
of the USDA to advertise this program 
so that a bigger, wealthier bureaucracy 
ultimately will be built. 

Mr. Chairman, when one thinks about 
yesterday’s budget that passed this House 
that raises taxes on working Americans, 
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and when they find out what the Con- 
gress is doing, I believe there are going 
to be a lot of people in grassroots Amer- 
ica that are very offended at yesterday’s 
action on the part of the Congress to 
actually raise taxes by several billions 
of dollars in order to say that we have 
achieved a balanced budget. When they 
find out their tax bill is going up, their 
inflation is going up, all the cost of liv- 
ing is going up, then they turn on the 
television set, if they are still lucky 
enough to afford one, and see a program 
advertising some kind of a Government 
inducement to lure and entice people to 
come in and succumb to the Federal dole. 
This amendment is certainly an admira- 
ble amendment and I hope the amend- 
ment will be passed unanimously by the 
House. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUMWAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong support 
of the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from California. 

It is evident that with or without the 
Outreach program, the food stamp pro- 
gram has been growing at a tremendous 
rate—since 1964, the average annual in- 
crease in recipients has been 1.1 million 
people. I only wish our economy could 
experience such growth. Since 1970, the 
number of food stamp recipients will 
have tripled, by the end of 1981. The 
number of recipients of food stamps will 
have broken the 20 million mark—an in- 
crease of 5,511 percent. 

Today, we are considering emer- 
gency” food stamp legislation. 


The Secretary of Agriculture has 
threatened to “suspend the issuance of 
food stamp benefits for June 1980 unless 
and until supplemental appropriations 
are provided.” 


In the face of this emergency, I would 
like to point out that food stamp Out- 
reach efforts still are being continued. 


I have recently received correspond- 
ence from public welfare department of- 
ficials throughout the State of Virgina 
regarding the Outreach program. I be- 
lieve their message speaks for itself: 

From an official in Danville, Va.: 

We believe that there is every indication 
that the U.S. Congress in its efforts to trim 
back on the food si rogram needs to 
immediately and totally clip the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s ability to initiate 
any policy as an interpretation of congres- 
sional intent. By acting as an interpreter of 
congressional intent on food stamps, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has created their 
own budget-breaking program by neatly 
composing such a multitude of loose, con- 
fusing, and conflicting policies, the program 
can only expand and unbalance the Federal 
budget. 


An official in Fredericksburg, Va., 
writes: 

Clerical and professional time is being 
spent on a program that may well be termi- 
nated on June 1 due to overspending. This 
time and energy is needed in our area to as- 
sist in other crying needs such as foster care 
for children and assistance for the aged. 
Persons in our area are well aware of the 
Food Stamp Program. Evidence of this is 
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clear in the almost doubling of Food Stamp 
participation in the past 21 months. 


A Stafford County official wrote: 

It is incongruous to call for increased par- 
ticipation in food stamps which will cause 
increased federal expenditures while we en- 
ter a period of austerity and reduction in 
federal spending. Despite its faults, the Food 
Stamp program does have many virtues. We 
are concerned that the new Food Stamp Out- 
reach emphasis represents the irresponsible 
trend in the administration of the Federal 
Government. 


From Rappahannock County, Va.: 

From the start of the Food Stamp Program 
in Rappahannock County in June, 1974, there 
has been a steady increase in participation; 
we have done a moderate amount of outreach 
and we have been sure that everyone knew 
about the availability of the program. With 
the elimination of the purchase requirement 
in January 1979, there was a dramatic rise 
in cases; from December 1978 to December of 
1979 there was an increase of 78.6 percent. 
It is evidence that the citizens of Virginia 
know about the program and that additional 
outreach is unnecessary. Local boards are 
unable to understand why they are being re- 
quired to do outreach in order to increase 
the number of participants when President 
Carter is asking for a reduction in federal 
spending and Congress is wrestling with 
whether to appropriate money to keep the 
Food Stamp program going. 

The extensive outreach efforts which we 
are now being required to make, which in- 
clude the active recruitment of volunteers, 
work with the media, special efforts for 
migrant farmworkers, a review of factors 
which inhibit participation in the program— 
such as lack of transportation or agency and 
community attitudes—and the formulation 
of corrective action, are resulting in the need 
for additional agency staff; indeed, we have 
received an information bulletin from the 
Department of Welfare regarding the estab- 
lishment of new positions to handle the 
increased workload. 


With reference to the “volunteers” it 
is of interest to note that the Depart- 
ment’s regulations offer little by way of 
justification for a corps of volunteers to 
solicit more food stamp recipients, but 
the Department mandate that there must 
be an attempt by State agencies to “ac- 
tively attempt to recruit volunteers,” and 
that volunteers “must receive sufficient 
training.” 

As defined by the Department a volun- 

teer can be anyone who— 
Either under the direction of the State agency 
or in the course of his/her duties under the 
direction of a cooperating agency, performs 
information or noninformational food stamp 
Outreach activities without pay from the 
State Agency. 


The Rappahanock official summarizes 
the situation like this: 

The problem which needs to be addressed 
is that the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has written regulations without consider- 
ing their financial impact on the states. It 
even seems to us that they don’t care what 
the impact might be. 


Another twist to the story from Har- 
risonburg, Va.: 

The Agriculture Department's efforts with 
Outreach programs in our area have now 
reached an over-saturation point. 

Resentment and hostility for the program 
has been continually building as the com- 
pros has been bombarded with Outreach 
efforts. 
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The over-sell has caused a backlash and 
we have the elderly and the disabled refus- 
ing to take food stamps because of the com- 
munity feeling. There were people who re- 
ceived help with their fuel who were obvi- 
ously eligible for food stamps and who very 
vehemently told the Eligibility Worker that 
they would not accept them and be seen in 
grocery stores with them. We do not want 
anyone to go hungry, but we firmly believe 
there must be a better way than the current 
plan. 


If we are, indeed, sincere about our 
efforts to balance the budget or restore 
some kind of fiscal sanity to the opera- 
tion of our Government, I believe that 
adoption of this amendment is one way 
we can send a signal about the serious- 
ness of our intentions. 

It is not a very common occurrence 
to have the administrators of a program 
using Federal funding plead with us to 
cutback on aspects of their program. I 
would hope that this testimony will touch 
upon the conscience of legislators who 
are calling for prudent spending in Gov- 
ernment. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, FOLEY AS A SUB- 
STITUTE FOR THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 
MR. SHUMWAY 
Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 

an amendment as a substitute for the 

amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FOLEY as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
Mr. SHumMway: Page 24, after line 19 insert 
the following new section (and redesignate 
succeeding sections accordingly) : 
ELIMINATION OF STATE OUTREACH ACTIVITIES 

Sec. 117. (a) Section 11(e) (1) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977, as amended, is amended— 

(1) by striking out subparagraph (A) and 
subparagraph (B).; and 

(2) by redesignating subparagraph (C) as 
subparagraph (B); and 

Mr. FOLEY (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
there is some justification for the 
amendment or at least part of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Shumway). That 
is that States should not be required 
to conduct Outreach activities if they 
do not feel that those are appropriate 
activities to conduct. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what my amend- 
ment does is simply say that the require- 
ment in the present State plans that 
States must conduct Outreach activi- 
ties is stricken, leaving it up to every 
State to decide whether information 
should be given to potential or real food 
stamp recipients. 

If we are confident, as many are, that 
the States can do a better job if they 
are given their own option to decide how 
to spend the money—the gentleman 
from Idaho (Mr. Syms) feels his State 
will not spend any money on Outreach 
if it is not required to. This would allow 
the State of Idaho to reduce Outreach 
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expenditures to zero. On the other hand, 
if the State thinks that some portion of 
Outreach for some impacted group, in 
terms of information or otherwise is 
desirable, it lets the State make that 
decision, and it provides Federal cost 
sharing if the State makes the decision. 
However, it puts the responsibility 
squarely on the States. 

Mr. Chairman, if we want to say that 
we believe the States should be given a 
chance to make their determination, 
this amendment is preferable to that of 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
SHumMway). The amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
SHUMWAY) in his amendment says that 
the Federal Government will not allow 
States to have any resources to do Out- 
reach, whether they want to or not. My 
amendment leaves it totally up to the 
States. The Federal Government judg- 
ment is controlled by the States and the 
Federal Government money only is in- 
volved if the States in their own judg- 
ment decide to spend it. Let us decide 
here whether we want to give the States 
the authority. I am willing to do that 
and to abide by their judgment. I hope 
the majority of the committee will ac- 
cept that position. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank the gentleman 
very much for yielding. I would have to 
say that the chairman’s position is mak- 
ing progress and although I think I per- 
sonally would prefer just to outlaw Out- 
reach, the chairman certainly is making 
oe and I commend the gentleman 
or it. 

Mr. Chairman, there is but one flaw 
I think we must mention. The States do 
not share in the cost of the distribution 
of the stamps, themselves. The Federal 
taxpayers provide for that so the States 
do not necessarily have the incentive 
they might otherwise have if they were 
paying even a small portion of the cost 
of Outreach or of the stamps. 

Mr. FOLEY. If the gentleman will per- 
mit, I think the gentleman knows that 
is another issue entirely. What we are 
here dealing with is whether the States 
should first be required to conduct Out- 
reach and I agree they should not. The 
second is whether they should be permit- 
ted to conduct Outreach with some par- 
tial Federal cost sharing if they decide 
to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, the Shumway amend- 
ment would prevent that; my amend- 
ment would permit it. 

The Foley substitute is a State’s right 
or a State-controlled amendment over a 
decision in the Shumway amendment 
that, regardless of what a State wants 
to do, it can get no Federal assistance 
for Outreach. 

Mr. Chairman, there are some cases, I 
think, where States might have legiti- 
mate reason for making some informa- 
tion available to some groups in their 
States about food stamps and they ought 
to be able to conduct that with some 
Federal assistance, but without being re- 
quired to spend a dime. 
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That is what the Foley substitute does, 
puts the priority on a State decision 
rather than any Federal decision that 
mandates another Outreach program. 
That is just as bad as one that mandates 
Outreach. 

Mr. SYMMS. I commend the chair- 
man, We are making headway. 

Mr. MATHIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

. Mr. MATHIS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to join with the gentleman from Idaho 
in saying to the distinguished chairman 
that I think this is a step in the right 
direction. But, if we were in fact to reject 
the Foley amendment and adopt the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Shumway), would 
there be restrictions on the States con- 
ducting their own Outreach programs 
then, using State funds in their entirety? 

Mr. FOLEY. No, but the States would 
be denied any ability to get the kind of 
Federal cost-sharing of amounts spent 
on Outreach. I think frankly, if a State 
decides to spend 50 cents out of every 
dollar or so for Outreach programs when 
it is not required, I think probably the 
State’s judgment, since it has an invest- 
ment in that, ought to be respected. 

What the Shumway amendment does 
is to prevent a State from getting any 
Federal assistance, any Federal dollars. 
They have to finance that 100 percent. 
But, the Foley amendment says that if 
the States want to spend some money, 
they only have to spend half of what it 
costs for Outreach programs, and the 
Federal Government will put in the other 
half up to the sum the States decide 
appropriate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Washington has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Shumway and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. FoLey was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. SHUMWAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SHUMWAY. Mr. Chairman, may 
I ask the gentleman, one of the purposes 
for my amendment is to get the Federal 
Government out of the business of dic- 
tating to States what kind of Outreach 
programs they may have. Under the 
gentleman’s proposal, if even one State 
should opt that they should have that 
kind of Outreach program, the Federal 
Government would remain in the same 
position it is today, indicating what di- 
rection the Outreach program should 
take. Is that not correct? 

Mr. FOLEY. I think that the Federal 
Government can have some control over 
the program. No State will be able to have 
exaggerated, expensive Outreach pro- 
grams. The Federal Government can im- 
pose reasonable limitations on the cost- 
sharing side of it. All I am saying is that 
the States should be allowed, where the 
Federal Government is willing, to con- 
duct their own Outreach programs and 
receive 50-percent Federal pay in the cost 
of it as long as the Federal Government 
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is not required to expend more than a 
reasonable amount. 

What the gentleman’s amendment does 
is deny the States any Federal money 
for any Outreach program, however jus- 
tified the program might be. All I am 
saying is that, why do we not let the 
States decide, put the confidence in the 
States. If they decide that they do not 
want any Outreach program, my amend- 
ment says that none need to be had. 
The Federal Government cannot man- 
date an Outreach program. 

If the States want to undertake that, 
the Federal Government would be able 
to contribute half the cost, as they do on 
every other administrative aspect of the 
program. 

I want to put in the States’ hands. 
I think the gentleman has a good point. 

Mr. SHUMWAY. My only auestion 
with the gentleman’s position is really on 
a States rights position insofar as the 
Federal Government remains calling the 
shots, telling the States how the program 
should be conducted. There is nothing 
in my amendment that would preclude 
the States using their own funds, their 
own ideas, and so forth, in conducting 
their own Outreach programs. That is 
what I am striving for in my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
genleman from Washington has again 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. FOLEY was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I guess our 
difference of opinion is that the only 
aspect of the food stamp program in 
which the States would not get legitimate 
cost-sharing is administration on Out- 
reach programs. That is making a judg- 
ment that the State should not get a 
dime of Federal assistance for Outreach 
programs no matter what the States 
think is usefulness or need is. I think 
that is making a judgment to curb a 
State from conducting any Outreach 
programs, no matter how justified. 
Under my amendment, the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot require any Outreach 
program if the State does not desire an 
Outreach program, and if it is a legiti- 
mate program, up to 50 percent of the 
cost can be borne by the Federal Govern- 
ment. But, it puts the State in the posi- 
tion of making a decision and being 
eligible for Federal cost-sharing with- 
out requiring the State to undertake an 
Outreach program it does not want to 
have. In fact, the State could eliminate 
all Outreach programs, thus saving it- 
self and the Federal Government all the 
funds that would otherwise have been re- 
quired. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to get up to 
argue against my distinguished chair- 
man from the neighboring State of 
Washington because he puts the argu- 
ment so clearly in his perspective that it 
makes it sound as though somehow we 
are really going to gain something with 
his amendment. I would have to say that 
we are going to gain some things with his 
amendment. It is a step in the right di- 
rection, but the amendment of the 
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gentleman from California (Mr. SHUM- 
way) takes into account that one of the 
major failures in Federal welfare pro- 
grams—not just food stamps, but all 
Federal welfare programs—is that the 
incentive for those people who run the 
programs is not to get less people in the 
program, but to get more people in the 
program. Then, they build a bigger em- 
pire and hire more help, and they can 
have two secretaries and so forth. 

We have all seen this come to the point 
where the Federal Government has 
grown so that it now costs 22.5 percent 
of the gross national product. If the 
amendment of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia just stops the expansion of the 
advertising of a program, it will have a 
deterrent on the bureaucrats’ desire to 
make a bigger program, get more people 
on the program, more perspective, so 
that they can get a promotion and be- 
come a GS-14, or GS-15, or what have 
you. 

The problem with the amendment of 
the gentleman from Washington is that 
it does not address the fact that the 
reality is that the Federal taxpayers and 
Federal dollars come into States to run 
the food stamp program, and those ad- 
ministrators of the programs will still 
have the incentive to expand the pro- 
grams. I just believe, even though I have 
to agree with my chairman that he is 
certainly allowing the States discretion, 
and certainly in some States people will 
perhaps not permit their State to con- 
tinue outreach. I would be encouraged 
with even this step. But still in many 
States the incentive by those people who 
are actually administering the program 
will be, “Let us advertise on TV, get more 
people in, and then we will have a multi- 
billion-dollar program instead of a $10 
billion program.” 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SYMMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure the gentleman’s district is like mine. 
I read in the local newspapers an orga- 
nized operation, with press releases from 
the county agencies that administer food 
stamps. It is there on the front page and 
says, “x” county has z number of food 
stamp recipients—a new high.” 

It is as if they are happy and are out 
there to increase this goal and to encour- 
age people to come in off the street who 
may be eligible, but who are making it on 
their own as taxpayers and citizens. But 
these public relations programs that are 
part of that Outreach program make is 
look as though this is a goal, like the local 
telethon for a charity, It is in many pa- 
pers. That is what they are doing with 
our money. 

It is not going to the people themselves 
who need it. It is to encourage people who 
want to go ahead and be self-sufficient, 
who do not want a Federal handout. 

To me, the gentleman’s amendment is 
right on the mark, although I can count 
votes and I realize that the gentleman 
from Washington has a number of votes 
he has at his disposal. I would hope that 
even under these circumstances a com- 
promise might be reached, because surely 
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the amendment as it is will be opposed 
by the chairman and I think it is pretty 
well down to the chairman’s suggestion. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SYMMS. I yield to my very distin- 
guished friend, Mr. Fotry, from the cap- 
ital of northern Idaho, Spokane, Wash. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
startled that the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, a distinguished member of the 
Committee on Agriculture, thinks that I 
have votes at my disposal. Believe me, I 
do not feel that I have votes at my dis- 
posal, and every vote that supports a 
position that I take is one that I have to 
try to encourage by argument, It is not 
available to me. 
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But if it were available to me, I would 
still feel, with respect, that this is an 
overreaching amendment that goes be- 
yond the problem. I can see that the 
Federal Government should not be tell- 
ing the States that they must spend 
money for Outreach which that State 
agency does not feel meets the need. 

From that standpoint, I concur in the 
amendment, and that is the thrust of 
my amendment to the amendment. 

What I do not agree with is that the 
gentleman’s amendment prohibits States 
from getting any cost sharing or any 
Outreach of any kind. If there is a pro- 
gram to inform certain elderly people 
about a program that they might other- 
wise not know about, that is simply in- 
formation; it is not encouraging them 
to join. That is just information, and 
that would have to be borne, under the 
gentleman’s amendment, totally by the 
State without any Federal assistance. It 
seems to me that that is an unfair bur- 
den to be put on any State. Certainly we 
ought to have a little more confidence 
in the States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho (Mr. Symms) has 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Symms 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we ought to have a little more confidence 
in our own States than to believe that 
we cannot leave the decision in their 
hands and have a program conducted 
responsibly. 

Now, if the gentleman from Idaho (Mr. 
Syms) believes that his State does not 
want to be forced to conduct outreach, 
so be it. The Foley substitute would not 
require that. But if there is some limited 
Outreach the State of Idaho wants to 
conduct among native Americans, among 
migrant workers, or among the blind or 
elderly, they could have a limited 
program of Outreach, with some cost 
sharing for that kind of program. That 
is the kind of decision that protects 
States’ rights. 

From that standpoint, Mr. Chairman, 
I hope the substitute amendment is 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Washington (Mr. FoLEY) as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by the 
es from California (Mr. SHUM- 
WAY). 
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The amendment offered as a substitute 
for the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. SHUMWAY), 
as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROUSSELOT 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROUSSELOT: 
Page 22, after line 18 insert the following 
new section (and redesignate succeeding sec- 
tions accordingly) : 

EXPANSION OF WORK REGISTRATION 
REQUIREMENT 

Sec. 114. Section 6(d)(2)(B) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977, as amended, is amended 
by striking out “twelve” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “six”. 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, the 
food stamp authorization provided in 
this bill is an additional $2.5 billion over 
the $6.2 billion appropriated by Congress 
last year. The Congressional Budget Of- 
fice has now estimated that an additional 
$497 million (on top of $2.5 billion) will 
be needed to complete fiscal year 1980, 
and will bring fiscal year 1980 costs to 
50 percent above that approved by Con- 
gress just last year. In light of these esca- 
lating costs, it is important that we ap- 
prove amendments to reform the pro- 
gram in order to more effectively target 
assistance and to reduce costs. 

This amendment that I am introduc- 
ing would reform the work registration 
portion of the Food Stamp Act, as 
amended. The present law exempts from 
the work registration requirement a par- 
ent, or other member of a household, 
with responsibility for the care of a de- 
pendent child under the age of 12 as well 
as care of an incapacitated person. This 
amendment would change the age of the 
child from 12 to 6, to parallel the AFDC 
(aid to families with dependent children 
program) requirements and bring the 
food stamp program into alinement with 
it. 

The importance of this amendment is 
obvious when you look at the Department 
of Agriculture’s latest statistics—pub- 
lished in February 1980 about February 
1978 caseloads—indicated that 35.1 per- 
cent of all household heads are exempt 
from work registration either because 
they are caring for an incapacitated 
adult or a child (12 or under). 

Every one of us here knows that law 
provides that every American child, re- 
gardless of his parents’ income, is en- 
titled to an education. From age 6, 
children attend school during the day 
hours and they are not at home. It is 
possible for their mother, father or care- 
taker to assume work responsibilities 
during these hours. It is not necessary to 
exempt these individuals from the work 
registration requirement because their 
children are in school. 

Mr. Chairman, I take no exception with 
the exemption for a parent or other 
member of the household, for children 
under the age of 6. I do not believe that 
exemption should extend until the 
youngest child is age 12. Under the 
AFDC program, the work registration 
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exemption is allowed for a family mem- 
ber caring for a child up to age 6. Why 
not bring these two programs into con- 
formity? It is only logical. 

The food stamp program should not 
provide disincentives to work. Keeping 
this exemption on the books as it is cur- 
rently written does create an disincen- 
tive for an able-bodied individual who 
could prove most productive in the work 
force. Not only would the lowering of 
this exemption age cut the costs of this 
program substantially, it would also as- 
sist in creating goals and incentives for 
young parents. 

We should not punish those who can- 
not find employment, yet neither should 
we punish the taxpayer who must pay 
for the $8 billion cost of this program 
when it can be easily lowered. During 
these times of economic pressure, many 
women are finding that to stay off the 
welfare rolls, to keep from needing to ap- 
ply for food stamps, they are entering 
the job market and supplementing their 
family’s income. I am sure that they 
would want the work registration ex- 
emption to apply only to children 6 years 
of age or younger. 

Finally, I would like to note that cur- 
rent food stamp law provides up to $90 
a month income exemption for child- 
care payments to help compensate for 
work-related expenses of child care. And, 
this bill, as reported out of the Agricul- 
ture Committee, will raise that deduction 
to $160 per month and lower the $35- 
per-month medical expense deductible 
to $10 as well. 

This is a good amendment; it strength- 
ens the work registration requirements. 
It creates an incentive. It fosters self- 
reliance and eventual termination of 
food stamp participation. It is estimated 
that this amendment would save $34 
million. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the com- 
mittee will accept this amendment. I 
would like to ask my colleague, the 
ranking minority member of this com- 
mittee, does he have any objection to 
bringing the food stamp program into 
compliance with the AFDC program? 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I am honored to 
yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, as I understand the 
thrust of the gentleman’s amendment, 
I certainly would not have any objection 
to it because, as the gentleman from 
California has pointed out, the General 
Accounting Office and others have urged 
this type of action so there would be 
some element of uniformity in the vari- 
ous public assistance programs of the 
Federal Government. I certainly think 
the amendment is worthy, and it is one 
the minority is willing to accept. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate that support. I know the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. WAMPLER) is a 
very careful student of the whole food 
stamp program, and I am sure his sup- 
port of the amendment will be very 
helpful. 

Mr. MATHIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ROUSSELOT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. MATHIS. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. ROUSSELOT) 
is to be commended for offering this 
amendment. I think it ought to be adopt- 
ed, and I associate myself with the gen- 
tleman's remarks. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the support of my colleague, 
who is an active member of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Of course, I yield to 
the committee chairman. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I regret- 
fully cannot join in the enthusiasm for 
the gentleman's amendment. 

Let me ask, does the gentleman have 
an estimate of the cost of the amend- 
ment in terms of work registration cost? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. No, I do not have 
an absolute cost except to say to my col- 
league that I am sure it would not cost 
any more than it does under the AFDC 
program. 

As the gentleman knows, it has worked 
very well in the AFDC program. I am 
sure that is why the General Accounting 
Office recommended that we do this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ROUSSE- 
LOT was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, what I am con- 
cerned about is that we do not really 
have very much of a program for day 
care for women who have children from 
the age of 6 to 12. The expansion in day 
care deductions in this bill would be 
postponed until fiscal year 1982. 

If we require women who have children 
between 6 and 12 to register for work, 
we may find a situation where we are 
going to spend quite a bit of money for 
work registration, perhaps as much as 
$50 million on top of the existing $70 mil- 
lion already being spent for work regis- 
tration, with neither the jobs nor the 
child assistance that is needed to allow 
them to work. 

Again let me say that I know what the 
gentleman is striving to do, but I am 
concerned that in the present environ- 
ment this may be an additional expendi- 
ture of job registration funds without 
actually reducing the cost of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, if I 
may comment on that, I think the gen- 
tleman would find that under the AFDC 
program it has not been a high ad- 
ministrative cost. It merely encour- 
ages the individuals to go on the wor! 
list. It is an incentive, too, to foster 
self-reliance, and I am sure the gentle- 
man wants to do that. 

I really think that by paralleling the 
AFDC program, we would show that we 
are trying to bring our two programs 
in to compliance. 
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Mr. FOLEY. I think what I am con- 
cerned about is that the AFDC program 
supplies child care, and from that stand- 
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point it is an entirely different arrange- 
ment with children who are 6 to 12 in 
the household. We had some additional 
deductions for child care in the food 
stamp program, but to save funds, we 
postponed them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. ROUSSELOT) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ROUSSE- 
Lor was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. My recollection is 
that the savings to be achieved by this 
would probably be around $34 million. 
Any additional cost of administration, I 
am sure, would fit easily within that. 

Mr. FOLEY. The Department of Labor 
has asked for $70 million to conduct the 
work registration program for the food 
stamp program for just 13 percent of the 
households. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Yes. 

Mr. FOLEY. So at that rate, the pro- 
gram would not be saving money; it 
would be costing money. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. According to the 
Department of Agriculture's latest sta- 
tistics published in February 1980, they 
indicate that about 35 percent of all of 
the household heads are exempt from 
the work registration. So we are not re- 
quiring absolutely everybody to register. 
So it is only an increase of that amount. 

Anyway, I would be glad to have my 
chairman’s support. I think it would 
work. And if we found that there were 
any great problems, we could come back 
and change it. The gentleman is going to 
bring the bill back next year anyway. Let 
us try it for a year, to see how it goes. 

Mr. FOLEY. I would like to have some 
assurance that there was some better sav- 
ings in mind than the negative savings 
which the Department of Agriculture 
estimates would be accomplished. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I do not think the 
gentleman would want to say that it is 
negative to encourage mothers to put 
themselves on the work rolls, that that is 
negative. It is an indication that they 
might go to work and help support them- 
selves and their children. 

Mr. FOLEY. I think it would be fine 
if they had adequate care for the chil- 
dren in the home when they do it, and 
I think it would be fine if it did not cost 
more money than it achieved in savings. 
I am concerned about both of those 
aspects. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. We would sure like 
to have the gentleman’s support, and I 
appreciate the gentleman’s comments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. ROUSSELOT). 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. ROUSSELOT) 
there were—ayes 22, noes 9. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments? 

For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Vermont (Mr. Jerrorps) rise? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment at the end of title I, and 
I think that would come after any fur- 
ther amendments to title I. 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
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amendments to title I? If not, the gen- 
tleman's amendment is in order. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. JEFFORDS 
Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Jerrorps: Page 
38, line 6, strike out “Section 18(a)” and 
insert in Meu thereof “Section 20(a), as so 
redesignated by section 204 of this Act,“. 
Page 38, after line 21, insert the following 
new title: 


TITLE II—REPAYMENT FOR CERTAIN EX- 
CESS FOOD STAMP BENEFITS RECEIVED 


FUNDS TO PROVIDE ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 201. The first sentence of section 4(a) 
of the Food Stamp Act of 1977, as amended, is 
amended by inserting “, and any funds col- 
lected by and any funds transferred to the 
Secretary under section 19," after “of this 
Act”. 

CONDITIONAL ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 302. The last sentence of section 5(a) 
of the Food Stamp Act of 1977, as amended, is 
amended by inserting “, conditional upon 
such repayment as may be determined pur- 
suant to section 18 of this Act,“ after “fur- 
nished". 

NOTICE OF CONDITIONAL NATURE OF ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 203. Section 11(e) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2) by striking out 
“household.”, and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “household, and of the condi- 
tions under which repayment in cash for any 
excess benefits received by members of an 
eligible household may be required in ac- 
cordance with section 18 of this Act. A State 
agency shall provide a description of such 
conditions in understandable terms to each 
individual who is 19 years of age or older and 
who is a member of an eligible household 
which applies to participate in the food stamp 
program.“; 

(2) in paragraph (18), as added by section 
118 and amended by section 119 of this Act, 
by striking out “and” at the end thereof; 

(3) in paragraph (19), as added by section 
119 of this Act, by striking out the period 
and inserting in lieu thereof “; and”; and 

(4) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(20) that the State agency shall furnish 
to each individual to whom section 18(a) of 
this Act applies the information required in 
section 18(d) (1) and shall certify to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury the information re- 
quired in section 18 (d) (2).”. 

LIABILITY FOR EXCESS FOOD STAMP BENEFITS 
RECEIVED 

Sec. 204. The Food Stamp Act of 1977, as 
amended, is amended by redesignating sec- 
tion 18 as section 20, and by inserting after 
section 17 the following new sections: 
“REPAYMENT FOR EXCESS BENEFITS RECEIVED 


“Sec. 18. (a)(1) Each individual who is 
19 years of age or older during any entire 
taxable year and who, in any taxable year, 
participates in the food stamp program as a 
member of any household participating in 
the food stamp program, and has countable 
income in excess of the exempt amount shall 
be liable to the United States as determined 
in accordance with paragraph (2) and para- 
graph (3) of this section. 

“(2) For purposes of paragraph (1), in the 
case of any individual who files a Federal 
separate income tax return such individual 
shall be liable for an amount equal to the 
lesser of — 

“(A) the value of the coupons alloacted to 
such individual in such taxable year; and 

“(B) one-half of the amount by which 
the countable income of such individual for 
such taxable year exceeds the exempt 
amount. 
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“(3) For purposes of paragraph (1), in the 
Ta 27 too individuals who file a Federal 
joint income tax return such individuals 
shall be jointly and severally liable for an 
amount equal to the lesser oft 

“(A) the value of the coupons allocated 
to both such individuals in such taxable 
year; and 

“(B) one-half of the amount by which the 
countable income of such individuals for 
such taxable year exceeds the exempt 
amount. 

“(b) Subsection (a) of this section shall 
not apply to— 

“(1) any individual who participates in 
the food stamp program during the entire 
taxable year involved; and 

“(2) any individual who is a member of 
a household which has household income, 
during the entire taxable year of such in- 
dividual, comprised of only supplemental se- 
curity income benefits under title XVI of the 
Social Security Act, State supplementary 
payments described in section 1616(a) of 
such Act, and payments of the type referred 
to in section 212(a) of Public Law 93-66. 

“(c) For purposes of subsection (a) and 
notwithstanding subsection (b), there shall 
be allocated to each individual 19 years of 
age older the lesser of 

“(1) an equal share of all of the coupons 
received by each household of which such 
individual is a member participating in the 
food stamp program in any taxable year of 
such individual, for any period during which 
such individual is a participating member 
of each such household; and 

“(2) a share of the coupons received by 
each such household in such taxable year 
for any period during which such individual 
is a member of such household, determined 
in accordance with regulations issued by the 
Secretary to prevent any extreme inequity. 

d) Pursuant to such regulations as the 
Secretary and the Secretary of the Treasury 
may issue jointly and for purposes of deter- 
mining the liability of any individual under 
subsection (a) of this section, the State 
agency shall— 

(i) furnish for each calendar year, before 
February 1 following such calendar year, to 
each individual who is 19 years of age or 
older, who participates in the food stamp 
program in such State in such calendar year, 
and who is not an individual described in 
subsection (b) of this section— 

“(A) a statement specifying the amount of 
coupons allocated to such individual in such 
calendar year as determined in accordance 
with subsection (c) of this section; and 

“(B) such other information as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
section; and 

2) certify to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for each calendar year, before March 1 
following such calendar year— 

“(A) the name and address of each indi- 
vidual 19 years of age or older who partici- 
pates in the food stamp program in such 
State in such calendar year and who is not 
an individual described in subsection (b) of 
this section. 

“(B) the amount of coupons allocated to 
each such individual in such calendar year as 
determined in accordance with subsection 
(c) of this section; and 

“(C) such other information as may be 
necessary to carry out this section. 

“(e) For purposes of this section: 

“(1) ‘Adjusted gross income’ shall have the 
meaning given it in section 62 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954. 

2) ‘Countable income’ means, in the case 
of any Individual who files a Federal sepa- 
rate income tax return and in the case of 
two Individuals who file a Federal joint in- 
come tax return, for any taxable year the 
sum of adjusted gross Income and any un- 
employment compensation received in such 
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taxable year which is not included in gross 
income pursuant to section 85 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954. 

“(3) ‘Exempt amount’ means— 

“(A) in the case of any unmarried in- 
dividual who files a Federal separate income 
tax return and in the case of two individuals 
who file a Federal joint income tax return, 
for any taxable year an amount equal to 175 
percent of the income standard of eligibility 
established under section 5(c) of this Act 
applicable to a household having the number 
of members equal to the number of personal 
exemptions allowable as a deduction by such 
individual, or by such two individuals, as 
the case may be, for such taxable under 
part V of subchapter B of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, for persons 
who are members of the household of such 
individual, or of any household of either of 
such two individuals; and 

“(B) in the case of any married individual 
who files a Federal separate income tax re- 
turn for any taxable year an amount equal 
to one-half of the amount determined in 
accordance with subparagraph (A), except 
that for purposes of determining such 
amount the number of such personal exemp- 
tions shall be increased by one. 

“(4) “Taxable year’ shall have the meaning 
given it in section 7701(a) (23) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. 

“(5) ‘Unemployment compensation’ shall 
have the meaning given it in section 85(c) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

(t) The Secretary may transfer to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury an amount, as speci- 
fied in appropriations acts, of any funds ap- 
propriated to carry out this Act for fiscal 
years beginning after September 30, 1980, 
which is sufficient to enable the Secretary 
of the Treasury to carry out section 19 of this 
Act. 

“(g)(1) Of the aggregate amount of any 
funds collected under section 19 and made 
available to the Secretary by appropriations 
acts to carry out this subsection, the Secre- 
tary shall— 

“(A) transfer 15 per centum of the aggre- 
gate of such funds, but not to exceed $15,- 
000,000 in any fiscal year, to the States, and 

“(B) use the portion of the aggregate of 
such funds not transferred to the States 
under subparagraph (A), to carry out the 
provisions of this Act. 

“(2) For p of paragraph (1) (A), 
the amount of funds to be transferred to 
each State shall be an amount equal to the 
product of— 

A) the lesser of— 

“(1) 15 per centum of the aggregate of any 
funds so collected and made available to the 
Secretary under section 19; and 

(1) $15,000,000 in any fiscal year; and 

“(B) the aggregate amount of lability for 
funds to be collected under the regulations 
prescribed in accordance with section 19, 
from individuals who are residents of such 
State, as specified on their respective Federal 
income tax returns, divided by the aggregate 
amount of liability for funds to be collected 
under such regulations from residents of 
all the States. 

“(3)(A) Any State which accepts funds 
transferred under paragraph (1)(A) shall 
distribute such funds to the State agency 
conducting the food stamp program in such 
State. 

“(B) Any State agency which receives 
funds distributed under subparagraph (A) 
shall use such funds to carry out the food 
stamp program. 

“COLLECTION OF REQUIRED REPAYMENTS 

“Sec. 19. (a) The Secretary and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall issue jointly regu- 
lations establishing the procedures for deter- 
mining and collecting any liability imposed 
by section 18 (a). Such regulations shall pro- 
vide that— 

“(1) to the extent feasible, any liability 
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shall be collected by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in coordination with his responsi- 
bilities under other Federal laws; and 

“(2) any liability not collected by the 

Secretary of the Treasury shall be collected 
by the Secretary. 
Such regulations may provide that such 
liability shall be offset by any overpayment 
of a Federal tax to which the individual in- 
volved is entitled but for the operation of 
this subsection, and such offset shall be 
treated as if it were a refund of such over- 
payment. 

“(b) Funds collected under subsection (a) 
shall be deposited in the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts and shall be available to 
the Secretary of the Treasury to defray ad- 
ministrative costs incurred in carrying out 
the provisions of subsection (a) and to the 
Secretary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act, in such amounts as are specified in 
eppropriation Acts.”. 

AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS REPAID FOR EXCESS 

BENEFITS RECEIVED 

Sec. 205. The first sentence of section 20(b) 
of the Food Stamp Act of 1977, as so redes- 
ignated by section 204 of this title, is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “of the sum” after ex- 
cess”; and 

(2) by inserting “and the aggregate of any 
funds collected and made available to the 
Secretary under section 19 of this Act in such 
fiscal year“ before the period. 

CONSTRUCTION OF AMENDMENT 


Sec. 206. No provision of the amendment 
to the Food Stamp Act of 1977 made by sec- 
tion 204 of this Act shall be construed to 
change or affect in any manner the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 or the application of 
any provision of such Code. 

CONFORMING AMENDMENT 


Sec. 207. Section 4(a) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended, is amended by strik- 
ing out “section 18” and inserting in lieu 
thereof section 20”. 


APPLICATION OF AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 208. Section 18(a) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as added by section 204 of this 
title, shall apply in the case of any individual 
to each taxable year of such individual be- 
ginning on or after the first day of the first 
calendar year beginning after the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

EFFECTIVE DATES 


Sec. 209. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b), the amendments made by this 
title shall take effect on the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 

(b) The amendments to section 11(e) of 
the Food Stamp Act of 1977, as made by sec- 
tion 203 of this title, and section 18(d) of 
the Food Stamp Act of 1977, as added by sec- 
tion 204 of this title, shall take effect on 
the first day of the first calendar year be- 
ginning after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

Page 38, line 22, strike out “TITLE II” and 
insert in lieu thereof “TITLE III“. 

Page 38, line 24, strike out “Sec. 201.” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Src. 301.”. 

Page 38, line 24, strike out “section 18 (a)“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 20(a), as 
so redesignated by section 204 of this Act,”. 


Mr. JEFFORDS (during the reading) . 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
a point of order on the amendment. 
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Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a significant amendment, and Mem- 
bers have been alerted to it. It is the one 
referred to as recoupment. This is slight- 
ly different from the one printed in the 
Recorp, only to make sure there is no 
rules problem. 2 

Basically, what it does is this: It says 
that we are in trouble; we have a pro- 
gram which is getting out of hand, in a 
sense. What it does is, it says, “Let us 
take a look at the end of the year and 
see how many people ended up on food 
stamps that we really did not intend to 
have on food stamps, people other than 
those the program was really designed 
to take care of.” 

The program is designed to give people 
at the poverty level, after certain deduc- 
tions, food stamps. What this amend- 
ment says is that if we look back at the 
end of the year and we find out that there 
were people on food stamps above 1.75 
times the poverty level, then we ought to 
shift the program and say, “All right, 
we admit you had a temporary prob- 
lem”—and, incidentally, these people 
are not on food stamps at the end of 
the year—“and we will consider the food 
stamps that you received as an interest- 
free loan. You will be liable to pay it 
back.” 

For purposes of collection, we want to 
use to the extent possible the Treasury 
Department and the auspices of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. 

How many people are we talking about 
here? I think this is staggering, when you 
think about it. There are now about 1.4 
million recipients on the program who, 
at the end of the year, have incomes well 
in excess of what we thought they would 
have if they were going to be entitled 
to benefits under the program. So it will 
do a significant thing in bringing this 
program back to where the people of this 
country can have confidence in it. We 
can retarget the money to the people 
who really need it. This amendment will 
do much to restore public confidence, for 
the people we will recoup from are those 
people who are in the stores with their 
food stamps, and other people realize 
they are relatively high-income people 
and want to know why they are on food 
stamps. 

Let me point out some of the things 
this amendment does not do, It does not 
cut back on benefits for the people we 
are expecting to serve, that is, the people 
at the poverty level after deductions. We 
do not affect anyone who is on only SSI. 
We do not affect those people who are 
on food stamps year-round. All we do is 
to treat in a different way those people 
who, for temporary reasons, got on the 
food stamp program and at the end of 
the year are in pretty good shape. We 
say to them, “Fine, we are glad you got 
the food stamps, but we want to treat 
your benefits as an interest-free loan 
and have you pay it back.” 

This does not represent a dramatic 
change in our philosophy. We do this in 
our student loan programs. We give 
grants to low-income students and then 
if they are above a certain income level 
we give them low-interest loans. It is no 
different than what we do in the Small 
Business Administration. This is no dra- 
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conian proposal. It was first introduced 
by Congressman Andrew Young in the 
94th Congress when he recognized, as a 
lot of us did then, that we needed re- 
forms in the program. He realized that 
we ought to treat some benefits as loans. 

Also, the gentleman from Oregon (Mr. 
ULLMAN), chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, wrote this proposal 
into his welfare reform bill and said, 
“Yes, this is a good proposal, and not 
only for food stamps. Perhaps we ought 
to do this for AFDC also.” 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. STARK. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a statement by 
Chairman Utitman, who has had to be 
absent from the floor, who does oppose 
the gentleman’s amendment. I did not 
want the gentleman to follow that track 
very long, and I will read his statement 
in the Recorp later. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I know he does not 
support it now. The Ways and Means 
Committee obviously always takes care 
of the Internal Revenue Service. I 
understand that. 

Mr. STARK. If the gentleman will 
yield, I think he opposes it on moral 
grounds also. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. All right, fine. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment also 
looks at a second group of people who are 
creating a serious problem in this coun- 
try, and that is the group of people 
which was the subject of the Comptroller 
General's report back about 1976, which 
said: 

We are losing about one-half billion dol- 
lars out of the food stamp program. 


The primary reason for that is that 
there are a lot of people who give a dif- 
ferent set of income figures to the wel- 
fare office than they do to the IRS. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Vermont (Mr. Jerrorps) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. JEFFORDS 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. JEFFORDS. AsI was saying, there 
is a number of people who give a differ- 
ent set of income figures to the food 
stamp agencies than they give to the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, on their tax 
form. Recent figures indicate the error 
rate nationally in this program is 13.4 
percent. In some States, income-report- 
ing errors run as high as 40 percent. 
What this bill would do, in conjunction 
with an amendment already passed, is to 
allow a cross check. It would give infor- 
mation to the Internal Revenue Service 
that will give the IRS an idea as to 
which people are cheating on the system. 

I want to point out that I first offered 
a recoupment amendment in 1977, and 
as @ result of that, a 2-year study of this 
issue was authorized. Recoupment has 
been studied very extensively. Unfortu- 
nately, the issuance of this report was 
delayed, delayed and delayed. For some 
mysterious reason it came out just be- 
fore recoupment was considered in the 
Agriculture Committee. We didn’t have 
enough time to correct some of the prob- 
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lems. So there will be some questions 
raised as to administrative burden, but 
those problems have been corrected. My 
amendment system now places very little 
burden on administrators. It does not 
require any new data to be taken by the 
food stamp offices except possibly for a 
small percentage of nonnuclear families. 
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In addition, the so-called WX form 
which the amendment would require is 
a very simple form. It does not have 
much information on it. It is easily pre- 
pared by the food stamp offices and easily 
understood by recipients. To dispel the 
misunderstanding that there is a loud 
outcry from food stamp offices on re- 
coupment let me say that we sent out 
this new proposal to all the food stamp 
offices in the country and we received 
the following reply, among others: 

We do realize, however, that many indi- 
viduals and families applying for and re- 
ceiving food stamps are not “needy” 
throughout the entire year. There is a sub- 
stantial number of individuals who, because 
of seasonal employment, layoffs, and peak 
periods, are without adequate resources for 
a short period during the year. Their an- 
nual gross income, however, would not place 
them in the “needy” category. We do not op- 
pose recoupment for such individuals and 
families. 


Another letter, from the District of 
Columbia, ends as follows: 

And please feel free to contact me at any 
time if I can assist you in this most worth- 
while effort. 


That gives you an idea that the 
amendment we have now is one that is 
administratively feasible. It is one that 
will work. 

How much will recoupment bring 
back? Is it worthwhile in terms of net 
revenues generated? Estimates vary 
widely. 

With the amendment we have now, 
with the administrative cleanup we have 
accomplished—and this is after paying 
off the cost to the Internal Revenue 
Service and the States. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. STARK. Why does the Internal 
Revenue Service come into this? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Under the provisions 
of this amendment, the Secretary of the 
Treasury could require the Internal Rev- 
enue Service to carry out some of the 
collection procedures. If it is done, then 
the IRS would be reimbursed for its 
costs. 

Mr. STARK. Would it not be neces- 
sary to change the Internal Revenue 
Code? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Absolutely not. There 
is no question about that. I think the 
law is clear on the fact that although a 
certain provision of the law requires a 
certain agency to do things, it does not 
preclude any other law requiring them to 
do something else. We believe this 
amendment is well within the rule and 
within the law. 

Mr. STARK. If the gentleman will in- 
dulge me for a little colloquy here, sec- 
tion 642(a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code—— 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I would rather not 
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give up my time. I know we are going to 
get into this on a point of order. I would 
appreciate it if the gentleman would 
wait until that time so I can continue 
and not exhaust my time. 

Mr. STARK. I would be glad to request 
additional time for the gentleman, if he 
would yield to me, because I know he 
said in his “Dear Colleagues” and other 
times, “Do you have a plan for collect- 
ing the income?” 

I am concerned here, as the gentleman 
well knows, with any burden or change 
on the Internal Revenue Department, 
and I really do not know how the gentle- 
man intends to collect this money. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. What we would like 
to do, to the extent possible under the 
restrictive rule passed by the Committee 
on Rules, is to utilize the Internal Reve- 
nue Service to assist in the collection ac- 
cording to regulations which will be 
jointly agreed to by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The hope is—and I realize it 
is in question under the rule 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Vermont (Mr. JEFFORDS) 
has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Stark and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. JEFFORDS Was 
allowed to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. JEFFORDS. We would hope to off- 
set recoupable benefits against the re- 
funds that the recoupable taxpayer would 
most likely have coming to him. Whether 
this would be allowed under the law and 
under the rule is questionable. I admit 
that. But that is what we would like to 
see done. Whether it can be done, I do 
not know, but I would say this, that I 
would expect that, if this amendment is 
adopted and goes into effect, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means would cer- 
tainly take the position that it is foolish 
to require things of the Internal Revenue 
Service which could be very simple with 
the modification of the Tax Code, but 
quite complicated and an additional bur- 
den without such a modification. 

I expect the House would say, “this is 
a good concept,” and if that is the will of 
the House I cannot believe that the 
Committee on Ways and Means would 
say, “OK, we do not care.” 

We are going to make it hard and 
difficult on the Internal Revenue Service, 
and the heck with them. 

I am sure they would come back and 
make it easier for them to carry out 
recoupment. 

Mr. STARK. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. As I was saying, the 
minimum this amendment would raise is 
$59 million annually. It could raise sev- 
eral hundred million dollars a year. For 
instance, when the gentleman from Ore- 
gon (Mr. ULLMAN) was thinking about 
putting this in the welfare reform bill 
a different law, significantly different 
areas of eligibility, et cetera, but not so 
dissimilar that this does not give you 
an idea of the potential he asked for 
revenues figures CBO came back and said 
it could be as much as $1.3 billion. I 
recognize this amendment would recoup 
less than that, but CBO, as I pointed out 
before, estimated that we are losing 
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about half a billion dollars on income 
errors and other errors in the program. 
This amendment would help reduce that. 

So the worst it is going to do is net 
us $59 million, after the administrative 
cost. The most it can do is bring in sev- 
eral hundred million dollars and also 
restore some confidence that the pro- 
gram is not giving money to people who 
are not needy. It will cut back on the 
complaints we get about people in the 
food stamp lines who have relatively 
high incomes. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. WAMPLER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Vermont has discussed his amendment 
under a reservation of a point of order 
made by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, Mr. Starx. I would not presume to 
anticipate how the Chair might rule on 
any given point of order, but let me say 
that the gentleman from Vermont has 
worked long and hard on what has be- 
come known as the Jeffords recoupment 
amendment. 

I supported this amendment in com- 
mittee, because I thought it was a worthy 
idea. The gentleman from Vermont is 
not only an able legislator and a very 
able member of the committee, but he 
is an able attorney, and I want to com- 
pliment him and commend him for the 
work that he has put on this concept. 
I hope that the committee will see fit to 
adopt it in the event it is ruled in order. 

I thank the gentleman for his contri- 
bution. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I appreciate the 
ranking member’s kind comments. A lot 
of work has gone into this, because we 
recognize it is important that we try 
to insure that this program, which has 
grown so much in the amount of money 
that is being spent, is really targeted to 
those people who are truly in need. This 
proposal represents an attempt to bring 
some rationality back to the eligibility 
requirements of this program and to re- 
store confidence in the food stamp pro- 
gram. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from California (Mr. STARK) insist on 
his point of order? 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, I will in- 
sist on my point of order and ask to be 
recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
California is recognized on his point 
of order. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the Jeffords 
amendment. I object in no uncertain 
terms to the amendment as a violation 
of the rule providing for the considera- 
tion of this bill. 

The rule provides that after the 
amendment recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means is adopted 
no further amendment is in order “to 
further change or affect the Internal 
Revenue Code.” 

The Ways and Means Committee 
amendment has been adopted. The 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
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from Vermont effectively amends section 
6402(a) of the Internal Revenue Code. 
It is therefore in violation of the rule. 

The Jeffords amendment creates a lia- 
bility for excess food stamp benefits re- 
ceived. It then provides that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Secretary 
of Agriculture may provide for the col- 
lection of this liability by offsetting the 
liability against tax refunds otherwise 
due an individual on account of over- 
payment of a Federal tax. This effectively: 
amends 6402(a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. This section is the only author- 
ity that the Secretary of the Treasury 
has to reduce the amount of refund due 
a taxpayer on account of overpayment 
of a tax. The section provides that re- 
funds can only be reduced by the amount 
of an individual’s other tax liability. The 
Jeffords amendment does not create a 
new tax. It therefore effectively expands 
the power granted to the Secretary un- 
der this section of the Internal Revenue 
Code. It therefore effectively amends the 
Internal Revenue. 


Mr. Chairman, this morning I received 
the following letter from the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue: 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1980. 

Hon. Fortney H. STARK, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. StarK: We understand that to- 
day Mr. Jeffords will offer a floor amendment 
to S. 1309 amending the Food Stamp Act 
to require the Internal Revenue Service to 
collect excess food stamp benefits and per- 
mitting us by regulation to offset these ex- 
cess benefits against tax refunds to which 
the affected taxpayers would otherwise be 
entitled. 

It is clear beyond question that this pro- 
posal would effectively amend section 6402 
(a) of the Internal Revenue Code. Section 
6402(a) requires the Service to refund the 
balance of an overpayment of tax remaining 
after permissible offset by any existing in- 
ternal revenue tax liability of the taxpayer. 
Neither 6402(a) nor any other Code pro- 
vision allows us to offset tax refunds by 
anything other than tax lability, and there 
is absolutely no way under the Code to 
modify the plain requirements of section 
6402(a) by regulation. Mr. Jeffords’ pro- 
posal would add excess food stamp benefits 
to the list of permissible offsets and do it 
under the Food Stamp Act instead of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

Mr. Jeffords’ proposal would also charge 
the Service with directly collecting excess 
food stamp benefits. Because these excess 
benefits are not internal revenue taxes, none 
of our collection authority provided by the 
Internal Revenue Code could be exercised, 
and we are at a loss to understand what col- 
lection authority we would have that is not 
presently available to the Department of 
Agriculture under, presumably, the Federal 
Claims Collection Act. 

It is imperative that any Internal Rev- 
enue Service involvement in collecting ex- 
cess food stamp benefits, either directly or 
by means of offsetting these benefits against 
tax refunds, be taken up by the Ways and 
Means Committee in the form of proposed 
amendments to the Internal Revenue Code 
so that the impact of the proposal on the 
Internal Revenue Service and Federal tax 
administration can properly be assessed. We 
do not believe that the proposal should be 
acted upon by the House as an amendment 
to the Food Stamp Act. 
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This analysis of Mr. Jeffords’ proposal is 
furnished at the request of your staff. 
With kind regards, 
Sincerely, 
JEROME KURTZ. 


In a letter dated May 7, 1980, sent to 
all Members by the gentleman from Ver- 
mont the following statement regarding 
the recoupment amendment was made: 

Repayment of the lability for excess food 
stamp benefits received would take place 
through the federal income tax reporting 
system. 


It would seem, Mr. Chairman, that 
even the proponent of this amendment 
recognizes that his amendment affects 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

Mr. Chairman, the Jeffords amend- 
ment clearly affects the Internal Revenue 
Code. Thus it is not in order under the 
rule adopted for the consideration of this 
bill. For these reasons I urge the Chair 
to sustain this point of order. 
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I would make two hypothetical answers 
to my colleague. I think I phrased the 
question so that it would require a yes or 
no answer. 

If the gentleman would agree, and if 
the courts would uphold the Secretary 
would not be required to refund any tax 
overpayment, then I submit that the 
amendment is moot or is of no effect. My 
point of order would not be sustained. 

If, however, there is any effect, not 
necessarily a change, but an effect on the 
Internal Revenue Code, and the effect is 
to require the Secretary to take some of 
that tax overpayment, then I say it af- 
fects section 6402(a) which now says 
very clearly and very definitively that 
those overpayments shall be returned to 
the taxpayer. 

I guess I wish I were an attorney so I 
could cite something more learned than 
to suggest that if it walks like a duck, 
quacks like a duck, looks like a duck, it is 
a duck. 

I would hope the Chair would see fit to 
say either the amendment, as I suspect, 
is out of order, or that the legislative dia- 
log would indicate that there would be 
no way for the Secretary of the Treasury 
to withhold any of the tax overpayment 
due such person. 

I urge the Chair to rule on my point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Vermont wish to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Yes, I do, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


First of all, what I really want to do is 
quote from the amendment. It is on page 
10, section 206: 

No provision of the amendment to the 


Food Stamp Act of 1977 made by section 
204— 


The one we are talking about— 
of this Act shall be construed to change or 
affect in any manner the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, or the application of any pro- 
vision of such Code. 


This is right out of the rule. 

What the gentleman would ask the 
Chair to do is change this body from a 
parliamentary body into a court of law 
and have the Chair act as a judge, not as 
chairman of the committee, for what he 
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seeks for the chairman to do is interpret 
the Internal Revenue Code and make a 
judgment as a judge as to whether or not 
this is occurring. The amendment we are 
seeking here says we do not believe it 
does, and if it does it cannot, by virtue of 
the provision, it cannot affect it and, 
therefore, whether it be the Attorney 
General or some court of law who would 
say— 

All right, you cannot do that; what you 
are trying to do is wrong; you cannot have it 
and offset against the refund. 


We happen to believe, or I happen to 
believe that it is possible that they could 
interpret it to say that that is not an 
affect on the Internal Revenue Code be- 
cause even though the Internal Revenue 
Code says that nothing prevents a refund 
from being used for some other purpose, 
I think that is a possible interpretation, 
that we are not affecting the Code. We 
are affecting a result of the Code which 
would not have anything to do with the 
Internal Revenue Code. It might affect 
the procedures under which the Internal 
Revenue Service operates, but there is 
nothing that says that the Internal Rev- 
enue Service can only do things which 
are prescribed in the Internal Revenue 
Code. They can do other things. 

But I think, as the Chairman ruled 
last time, that it is not nongermane to 
ask some other body to undertake some 
additional burdens, but you cannot 
change and restructure the burdens they 
have. We say this might be an additional 
burden, but irrelevant to the Code. Let 
me say in finality that is a judgment to 
be made by a court, a judgment to be 
made by the Attorney General, but not 
by the Chairman of the House, because 
the bill itself precludes it from being in- 
terpreted as in violation of the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not the function 
of the Chairman to rule on the merits of 
an amendment, but whether an amend- 
ment, on its face, complies with the Rules 
of the House. 

The gentleman from California appro- 
priately pointed to the sentence in the 
House Resolution 651 in question, as to 
whether in fact this amendment causes 
further change in or effect on the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 

The Chair was aware that this con- 
troversy was pending. The Chair has read 
the amendment as it appeared in the 
Recorp and was prepared to rule that 
the amendment was not in order in that 
form. 

The amendment, however, as offered, 
does contain the additional language, 

No provision of the amendment to the 
Food Stamp Act of 1977 made by section 204 
of this Act shall be construed to change or 
affect in any manner the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 or the application of any pro- 
vision of such Code. 


The Chair would rule that on its face 
and for the reasons stated by the gentle- 
man from Vermont the amendment does 
comply with the rule and the amend- 
ment, therefore, is in order. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to read for 
the record a statement by Chairman 
ULLMAN on the recoupment. 
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Since, in several statements, it has 
been implied that I support this provi- 
sion, I would like to set the record 
straight. A similar provision was in- 
cluded in my Welfare Reform Act of 
1978; however, I do not support this 
amendment today for the following 
reasons: 

First. The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, which has jurisdiction in this area, 
has not held hearings and received ap- 
propriate comment from the Internal 
Revenue Service, Treasury, and other 
parties affected by this amendment. This 
amendment regardless of how drafted 
involves the jurisdiction of this com- 
mittee because it anticipates using an- 
nual income data from tax returns to 
compute the amount of recoupment. 

Second. There seems to be no reason 
to single out the food stamp program for 
recoupment. We, the Congress, should 
consider in an orderly fashion whether 
this policy should be applied to food 
stamps or other programs as well. Re- 
coupment for food stamps alone is not 
cost effective. 

Third. This is a major amendment and 
will require, if implemented, substan- 
tial administrative organization. This 
amendment is not cost effective, and 
there is some doubt as to whether the 
total amount of increased liabilities will 
exceed the administrative cost that will 
be imposed upon the Internal Revenue 
Service and the State welfare agencies. 

Thus, while the concept of an annual 
accounting period and treating food 
stamps that go to people with low 
monthly incomes that have relatively 
high annual incomes as a loan is a con- 
cept with some merit, the details have 
not been worked out. There are many 
definitional differences between the food 
stamp unit and the IRS filing unit which 
we as a committee should investigate. 

Therefore, I want to make it clear to 
the Members of this body that I do not 
support the recoupment amendment as 
outlined in the Jeffords amendment and 
that it invades the jurisdiction of the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to go on 
and suggest, with all due respect for my 
friend and colleague from Vermont, that 
it is a fuzzy amendment, fuzzy in that 
if, indeed. my point of order does not 
lie, it is clear that there is no plan for 
collecting this money and it is clear 
that the Internal Revenue Service, 
through its rule, would not be able to 
collect. It seems to me to be counter- 
productive for us to be creating a bu- 
reaucracy and not giving them any 
instructions as to what to do. 

I am sure the gentlemen on the other 
side of the aisle oppose that as much as 
I do. I know they have fought creating 
new bureaucracies. But to create one 
that does not know what it is supposed 
to do or how it is going to do it seems to 
me to be very counterproductive. 

If, indeed, the gentleman’s intentions 
are the same as they have been in his 
“Dear Colleagues” and his past state- 
ment in the Recorp, that intention, I 
am sure he would be willing to admit, is 
to try and get tax overpayments as a 
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means of recoupment, and I submit there 
is a proper forum for doing that and 
that is through the Ways and Means 
Committee. I think we would be per- 
fectly glad to proceed with that. That 
is a jurisdictional argument, but without 
a clear-cut direction as to how this is 
collected, I think we are just creating 
more problems than we would have 
otherwise, and I would urge defeat of 
the amendment. 
O 1630 

Mr. GRADISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STARK. I will be glad to yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. GRADISON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. During the Ways and 
Means Committee consideration of this 
bill, I indicated my intention to offer the 
Jeffords recoupment proposal as an 
amendment to the bill, and it was my 
understanding that we would be able to 
get into it at that time. It happened 
that the committee lost its quorum and 
adjourned before this amendment was 
considered. Unfortunately, what hap- 
pened subsequently was that the chair- 
man of our committee indicated in a let- 
ter to the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules that the Committee on Ways and 
Means had completed its consideration 
of this bill, S. 1309, but without going 
further to indicate that there was this 
additional important substantive amend- 
ment which was proposed, and which we 
did not get into at that time. 

I would agree with the gentleman in 
the well that this raises important ques- 
tions which the committee should get 
into. I would not agree, however, with 
the suggestion that it only can be done 
on a comprehensive basis, because that 
is not how we have faced the identical 
problems in the past. Specifically, we 
have provided a form of recoupment, if 
that is the correct term, with respect to 
unemployment compensation benefits in 
the Revenue Act of 1978, and separately 
provision for the use of the Internal Rev- 
enue procedures and the Internal Reve- 
nue Service for the collection of funds 
for MATS and FOGS. So to take this 
third one up is not consistent with the 
approach that we have used in the past. 
I would ask the gentleman this question: 
Could the gentleman give us assurance, 
regardless of what happens to this 
ama ig today, that during this ses- 

on—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. STARK 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GRADISON. Will the gentleman 
yield for the completion of my question? 

Mr. STARK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GRADISON. Could the gentleman 
assure us that the Committee on Ways 
and Means will provide the opportunity 
for hearings during this year on the sub- 
stance of the Jeffords recoupment pro- 
posal? 

Mr. STARK. The gentleman’s ques- 
tion implies a certain stature and senior- 
ity on the Ways and Means Committee 
45 the gentleman in the well does not 
enjoy. 
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Mr. GRADISON. The gentleman was 
speaking on behalf of the chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. STARK. When I got to the end 
of the chairman’s statement, I think my 
authority from the chairman ended. As 
far as this gentleman is concerned, if 
recoupment is something that the House 
finds should be done in whatever area, I 
would be anxious that our committee 
consider recoupment an inefficient way. 
I do think that as far as the Jeffords 
amendment is concerned, my own per- 
sonal feeling is that if the House de- 
cided to do something like that, we would 
be silly not to do it in the most efficient, 
economical way, which might very well 
be the Internal Revenue System, al- 
though I am concerned about the Inter- 
mal Revenue System becoming a bill 
collector for other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment because of the very delicate bal- 
ance we have now in collecting income 
taxes alone. But I think that is one I 
would be glad to see hearings held on 
to see if there is a policy that we could 
come up with that would be good for the 
country to keep our voluntary tax system 
from faltering. 

Mr. GRADISON. I want to thank the 
gentleman for his statement. It is a 
very powerful argument for supporting 
the Jeffords amendment and as a means 
of gaining assurance that the Ways and 
Means Committee will consider this is- 
sue. 

Mr. STARK. The only assurance the 
gentleman has is mine, and I am on 
pretty thin ice. 

Mr. RICHMOND. I move to strike the 
requisite number of words. 

All of the Democrats on the House 
Committee on Agriculture have the ut- 
most respect and affection for the gentle- 
man from Vermont (Mr. JErrorps). The 
gentleman from Vermont is constantly 
helpful, understanding, and in every way 
a wonderful colleague, except on this 
matter of recoupment. Back in 1977 the 
gentleman from Vermont brought up re- 
coupment. At that time it was opposed 
by the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of the Treasury, and the 
committee. The gentleman from Ver- 
mont said recoupment at that time would 
save $200 million. The USDA/IRS said it 
would save $50 million. The gentleman 
from Vermont did not believe it would 
save $50 million. So the Congressional 
Budget Office did a second study which 
still showed it would save $50 million. 
Now we are back in 1980 discussing re- 
coupment again. If this recoupment is so 
wonderful, why is it the Internal Reve- 
nue Service is against it? Every single 
State is against it. Every single Gov- 
ernor is against it. The Secretary of 
Agriculture is against it. The Inspector 
General of the US. Department of 
Agriculture is against it. In addition, the 
gentleman from Vermont during his very 
lengthy dialog neglected to say that that 
$50 million which might be saved will not 
be saved until 1983. So let us all remem- 
ber that recoupment in general is an ad- 
ministrative morass. Nobody wants it 
except the gentleman from Vermont. 

Let me just read from one letter from 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary 
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Bergland. In testimony before our sub- 
committee in October the Secretary said: 
Recoupment would represent perhaps the 
most major imposition on states of new ad- 
ministrative burdens and of administra- 
tive complexity in the recent history of the 
food stamp program. We are, frankly, not 
sure that a number of states will be able to 
make it happen even if it is written into law. 
I believe that one of our major goals must 
be to simplify the program. That is what 
the Administration and Congress tried to 
do in 1977. Recoupment appears to be an 
extremely large step in the other direction. 
We feel it would adversely impact on other 
aspects of state operation as well due to the 
sheer size and complexity of the task. In 
addition, the Internal Revenue Service be- 
lleves recoupment would complicate admin- 
istration of the tax system. I do want to ex- 
press my deep concern and my fear at this 
time that recoupment could be a serious 
mistake of very major proportions. 


Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for clarification? 

Mr. RICHMOND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Vermont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I think he will agree 
that the amendment he is referring to, 
and the one that the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture testified on, is a substantially 
different amendment from the one that 
this body is facing now. The implica- 
tions for food stamp offices and the In- 
ternal Revenue Service are totally dif- 
ferent under this amendment. 

Mr. RICHMOND. Except the gentle- 
man will recall that he has changed the 
amendment probably eight times, and no 
matter how he changes the amendment, 
the possible saving is still only $50 mil- 
lion. The possible saving comes only in 
the year 1983. The recoupment is an 
administrative morass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. RICH- 
MOND was allowed to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr. RICHMOND. Recoupment is an 
administrative morass, and nobody 
wants it. The Governors do not want 
it. Virtually all State food stamp ad- 
ministrators are against recoupment. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. That is not correct. 
I read from two letters earlier in my 
debate, which the gentleman may not 
have heard, letters which support re- 
coupment. In fact, to my knowledge, we 
have had only three negative responses 
from the States, and we have written 
to every State in the union on this mat- 
ter. We got some neutral letters. Second 
of all, the amendment the gentleman 
is talking about, which all of this objec- 
tion is to, is totally different, and it was 
because of that amendment and because 
of the study that was done that we were 
to find, one, that several food stamp of- 
fices agree recoupment is administra- 
tively feasible. The Internal Revenue 
Services agrees it is administratively 
feasible. I met with the IRS as late as 
two weeks ago. 

Mr. RICHMOND. The gentleman from 
Vermont is wrong. He knows the In- 
ternal Revenue Service is against re- 
coupment. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I know that. That 
goes without saying, but that is a total- 
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ly different question than whether or 
not it is not administratively feasible. I 
recently sat with an IRS representative 
who said that with a particular change, 
we agree that it is administratively 
feasible. And we made that change. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, would 
the distinguished Chairman, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. RICHMOND) 
yield to me? 

Mr. RICHMOND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. There is one group of peo- 
ple who do want this amendment that 
is offered by the gentleman from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Jerrorps), and that is the 
taxpayers, the weary, weary taxpayers 
who are being taxed and taxed and taxed 
to death. They would love to have this 
amendment pass. 

Mr. RICHMOND. I thank the gentle- 
2 . I yield back the remainder of my 

e. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise to oppose the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to express my 
opposition to the amendment and to 
commend the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee, my friend and col- 
league from New York (Mr. RICHMOND), 
for his very, very excellent work in mak- 
ing sure that the poor, including the 
working poor, would have the continua- 
tion of this very necessary food stamps 
program. I also want to compliment the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture for his outstanding 
efforts. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to express my 
strong support for S. 1309, the Food 
Stamp Act Amendments of 1980, a bill 
to revise upward the ceiling on food 
stamp expenditures for fiscal years 1980 
and 1981. 

This legislation will help insure that 
Americans in need of food assistance 
are not penalized for the extraordinarily 
steep rise in food prices over the past 
several months. 

In the event that the revised spending 
estimates of $8.7 billion for fiscal year 
1980 and $9.7 billion for fiscal year 1981 
are too low, the Agriculture Committee 
wisely added a 5-percent discretionary 
spending margin for fiscal year 1980 and 
a 10-percent margin for 1981. This in- 
crease in funding is needed because of 
economic miscalculations made in 1977. 
At that time, the Congressional Budget 
Office estimated that food prices would 
rise 3 to 4 percent annually. In reality 
food prices increased 22 percent between 
1977 and 1978, and are predicted to in- 
crease 46 percent between 1977 and 1981. 
Similiarily, the rate of unemployment is 
about three times the predicted value, 
and each 1 percent rise in unemployment 
adds 1.2 million people to the program. 
The fact that food price inflation and 
higher than expected unemployment 
rates account for fully 81 percent of the 
spending increases included in S. 1309 
is a sobering reflection of our grim eco- 
nomic situation. 

In the face of an expected recession, 
as well as growing unemployment and 
skyrocketing inflation, it would seem 
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wise to eliminate the spending ceiling al- 
together; however, this legislation rep- 
resents a significant and essential at- 
tempt to hold the line on hunger for 
many Americans. 

The food stamp caseload in my State 
has grown by approximately 25 percent 
in the last year—from an estimated 2 
million participants in December 1979. 
That amounts to nearly 12 percent of 
our State’s population. Failure to fund 
adequately this program and to avoid 
restrictive amendments will severely im- 
pact these nearly 2 million residents— 
many of whom are at the subsistence 
level or below. Included in the food 
stamp program are not only people on 
our conventional public assistance pro- 
grams, but many SSI recipients, senior 
citizens, and significant numbers of the 
working poor. These people can ill afford 
to lose any food purchasing power, es- 
pecially at a time when food prices are 
rising at record rates. Further, loss of 1 
month’s food stamp benefits in New York 
would result in a loss of $12.9 million in 
food expenditures and $4.7 million in 
farm income. Since every good stamp 
dollar has a multiplier effect of 3.64, a 
2-month suspension of the program 
would cost New York City’s private sec- 
tor more than $200 million, most of 
which would be borne by the food sup- 
ply and service industries. 

Numerous restrictive amendments 
will be offered to this bill. I strongly 
urge a vote against them. Specifically, 
any amendment which would offset pro- 
gram benefits by the value of school 
lunch and/or breakfast program subsi- 
dies is an example of benefit reduction 
which would exacerbate an already criti- 
cal quality control situation. Any poten- 
tial savings would be far outweighed 
by administrative complexity, holding 
school systems in part responsible for the 
computation of a recipient’s benefits. 
Most importantly the fact is that such 
reductions are in direct contradiction 
to the nutritional goals of this pro- 


gram. 

Because of pressing time constraints, 
if these restrictive amendments are 
passed, we will be forced to adopt legis- 
lation which will severely harm the very 
people it is designed to help. The effect 
on our lower income citizens, who re- 
ceive an average of 33 cents a meal, 
would be devastating. In this period of 
skyrocketing inflation and growing un- 
employment, it is unconscionable to be 
contemplating cuts of this sort in this 
program, 

As a long time advocate of expanded 
and improved nutrition services for lower 
income people, I urge my colleagues to 
vote against these restrictive amend- 
ments, and vote for S. 1309 as requested 
by the Agriculture Committee. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am concerned about 
two things in the consideration of this 
amendment. One, I am concerned about 
the fact that however appropriately and 
skillfully the gentleman from Vermont 
(Mr. JEerrorps) has constructed the 
amendment to meet the conditions of 
the rule, in my judgment, it is a revenue 
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issue. It is a tax issue. Whether we should 
or should not tax benefits to those who 
have higher than anticipated incomes is 
also a legitimate question. So I am 
troubled that the question is appropriate, 
but the forum is wrong. 

◻ 1640 

This is a bill of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. We are sitting here as the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on an agriculture 
bill and we are asked to make a tax de- 
cision. I am, therefore, concerned that 
there be some opportunity to look at this 
issue, which the gentleman from Ver- 
mont has raised, which is a reasonable 
issue to examine, but I do not think this 
is the appropriate place to examine it 
without the judgment of the Committee 
on Ways and Means on the matter, the 
taxing committee of the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I personally would be 
willing to request that my distinguished 
friend, the chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means hold hearings on 
the gentleman’s proposal in the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means where it could 
be addressed in its appropriate nature 
as a tax provision, a revenue code pro- 
vision, if this amendment could be with- 
drawn at this time in the consideration 
of this bill. Otherwise I am constrained 
to oppose it. I really think it deserves 
consideration. I think it deserves the con- 
sideration of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and this committee, I think, 
should await that judgment. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Vermont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a very difficult question for me be- 
cause I know we have substantial sup- 
port for the amendment and I know it 
is even conceivable we could win. How- 
ever, I am constrained to offer to the 
body an amendment which is imper- 
fect because of the rule that was offered. 
I am deeply sorry that the Committee on 
Rules did not see fit to allow me a rule 
which would have allowed this to be de- 
bated in its best form. I therefore think, 
with the assurances of both the gentle- 
man from California and the gentleman 
from Washington, the chairman of the 
committee, that they will do all they can 
to get this amendment looked at and 
treated in the forum where it should 
be treated—because it does have signif- 
icant impact upon the Internal Revenue 
Service—I would offer to withdraw the 
amendment so that it can be subject to 
the kind of critical hearings which may 
build support for it and assist us in get- 
ting the program under control. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman 
will also yield to a sponsor of my amend- 
ment from Georgia at this time. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. STARK. I would like to assure my 
colleague from Vermont that I will join 
with my chairman and my colleague 
from Indiana and my colleague from 
Michigan who is also with the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means (Mr. BropHEAD) 
to prevail upon the gentleman from Ore- 
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gon (Mr. ULLMAN), the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, to con- 
duct hearings on this matter and give it 
due consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s offer. 

Mr. MATHIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. MATHIS. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
sure what is the parliamentary situation 
at this point, if the gentleman is about 
to ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
the amendment, but if the gentleman 
would yield, I would just like to ask the 
gentleman from Vermont if this is a new 
issue, this recoupment. Is this something 
that just came up today and the gentle- 
man ran to the floor with an amendment, 
or has this not been around for awhile, 
this notion that the taxpayers might 
have a right to reclaim some overpay- 
ments that are going out through this 
program. Has there not been ample time 
for hearings on recoupment before to- 
day? Is this something that just walked 
in off the street? 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Vermont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS, As the gentleman well 
knows, recoupment is not a new idea. I 
have here in my hand a study, a volumi- 
nous two-year study on the very subject. 
But, Mr. Chairman, it is true that the 
amendment I propose, even though it has 
been studied, perhaps still has not been 
given the scrutiny by the Internal Reve- 
nue people and the Committee on Ways 
and Means necessary for the molding of 
the kind of provisions that might be nec- 
essary to accomplish its aims most effec- 
tively. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Washington has expired. 

Mr. MATHIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would, of course, yield 
to my friend from Vermont to continue 
his statement but before I do, let me say 
we can have consideration by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, we have 
heard about the jurisdictional responsi- 
bilities and who is going to do what. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentle- 
man—and I have said this in committee 
several weeks ago—we are going to drag 
every red herring we can across the path 
of recoupment. We can beat this thing 
around for the next several years, if we 
want to have some more hearings or we 
can vote on the basic issue here today. I 
would respectfully suggest to the gentle- 
man I would like to see that vote occur. 
I would like to see this House go on Tec- 
ord as either being in favor of or being 
opposed to the concept of recoupment. 

Mr. Chairman, I stood in the well of 
this House a few minutes ago and op- 
posed reinstatement of the purchase re- 
quirement because I thought it went after 
the poorest of the poor. That is not where 
we ought to be going. We ought to be go- 
ing after overpayments and this is the 
way you do it, through this kind of re- 
coupment procedure. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MATHIS. Certainly I yield to my 
friend from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to compliment the gentleman from 
Georgia and say I share his willingness to 
vote on this issue and dispose of it today 
and find out how a few people feel. After 
all that has been going around here for 
the last week or two, talking about 
budget restraints, I think we should vote 
on this. 

Mr. MATHIS. I thank my friend from 
Idaho. 

Mr. Chairman, I can tell my friend 
from Vermont exactly what the Internal 
Revenue Service is going to say about 
this proposal or any other one that you 
care to present. They are going to be op- 
posed to it. You cannot write a plan that 
they are going to support and neither 
can any other Member of this body and 
neither can the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. Chairman, I would suggest we vote 
on the question of recoupment and I 
would urge the gentleman not to with- 
draw or attempt to withdraw his amend- 
ment and if he asks for unanimous con- 
sent to do so I would be constrained to 
object. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIS. Of course I will yield to 
my friend from Vermont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s efforts. I know 
how hard the gentleman has worked. 
Part of this amendment does contain an 
important provision which would assist 
the States by reimbursing them with ad- 
ditional funds for any problems they 
might have, and I certainly appreciate 
the efforts the gentleman has put into 
that provision. 

Mr. Chairman, obviously I would not 
have offered this amendment if I did not 
feel it was appropriate to do so at this 
time. However, I think I probably will 
move to withdraw it and of course the 
gentleman may object to that. 

Mr. MATHIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. MATHIS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 


Mr. Chairman, I am sympathetic to 
the concerns that motivated my colleague 
from Vermont to offer this amendment. 
The abuse of the food stamp program, the 
receiving of food stamp benefits by those 
who are not entitled to receive them is a 
concern to all of us and certainly the 
efforts that the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has made and the efforts made 
by the gentleman from New York and 
the gentleman from Vermont have been 
to try to tighten up and improve the 
program. They have my full support. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I am con- 
cerned that the impact of this amend- 
ment is not going to be to reduce fraud 
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and error in the program but in fact 
may possibly go in the other direction. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is 
any question, and those who have exam- 
ined this proposal almost unanimously 
conclude that it does complicate the ad- 
ministration of the program. It intro- 
duces substantial new paperwork into 
the program. It means a whole new level 
of records that have to be kept. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRODHEAD. I will yield to the 
gentleman from Vermont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Would the gentleman 
please be more specific? I am confused 
because the information I get from the 
food stamp offices does not agree with 
what the gentleman is saying. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. I was going to give 
an example. For example, there would 
be the necessity to match up the W-2 
form that the individual receives from 
his or her employer ‘with the records of 
the food stamp program. As the gentle- 
man is well aware, employers have to 
supply to their employees by January 31 
under the law a complete record of earn- 
ings for that individual for that year. 
As the law exists today, those who ad- 
minister the food stamp program—pri- 
marily the State welfare agencies—do 
not have the obligation to compile that 
information by January 31. This will 
mean they will have to collect all this 
information much earlier than they 
would otherwise have to collect it and 
would have to match it up with the W-2 
forms. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, who has to match 
it with the W-2 forms? 

Mr. BRODHEAD. As the gentleman 
has written the amendment, it is not 
exactly clear who is going to administer 
the program and that is one of the prob- 
lems with the amendment. 
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Mr. JEFFORDS. The gentleman said 
someone is going to have to make up the 
form. Who is that someone? 

Mr. BRODHEAD. Well, as I said, it is 
pretty vague here as the gentleman has 
written the amendment; whether it is 
going to be the Secretary of the Treasury 
or the Secretary of Agriculture that is 
doing to have the ultimate responsibility 
to carry out the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. It is not the employer, 
and it is not the recipient, right? 

Mr. BRODHEAD. Wen 

Mr. JEFFORDS. So, this is no differ- 
ent than unemployment compensation, 
the form that people send in; is it? 

Mr. BRODHEAD. Well, it certainly 
adds a new requirement to the program, 
and everyone has concluded that is the 
case, and that it would have adminis- 
trative complexity, and the Inspector 
General of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has concluded that it would add 
to the administrative complexity and ad- 
ministrative cost of the program. It 
would require the hiring of additional 
people to administer this. That is un- 
contested. There is no serious dispute 
about the fact that this would require 
the hiring of additional people and the 
collecting of additional records. 

But, that is not really the fundamental 
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reason why I am opposed to the amend- 
ment. Fundamentally, I think the ques- 
tion is this: We are concerned, as I said, 
about fraud and abuse, but who is it 
that is going to wind up making this 
recoupment which is in effect a tax? It is 
going to be, not those illustory or, in 
some cases real, welfare bums, if you 
will, the people that never work and are 
out collecting all the welfare payments 
they can get. This amendment is not 
directed at those people. This amend- 
ment would only apply to people who 
have worked; that is, whose income is 
175 percent of the poverty level. We are 
talking about workers who for a sub- 
stantial portion of the year were gain- 
fully employed and who then lost their 
jobs during the year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. BropHEAD 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. BRODHEAD. In the district which 
I represent, this would impact primarily 
on people who are employed in the au- 
tomobile industry. The automobile indus- 
try is a very cyclical and volatile in- 
dustry. It has people who work part of 
the year, who are very frequently laid 
off. So, we are talking about a person 
who works part of the year—a taxpayer, 
earning fairly good wages, and who paid 
taxes on those wages. 

Then, that person, man or woman, 
finds himself or herself laid off, without 
a job. At that point, they are not nor- 
mally eligible for food stamps because 
the food stamp program has an asset 
test, and under the revised food stamp 
program normally the assets test will be 
$1,500. So, they have to spend out the 
money they have down to the point 
where they are worth $1,500 or less. At 
that point, if they do not have an in- 
come, and if their assets are $1,500 or 
less, they become eligible for the food 
stamp program because they are, under 
the law, impoverished. They have worked 
let us say from January to June, and 
maybe spent up their savings by Septem- 
ber. Maybe in October they start draw- 
ing food stamps, and draw food stamps 
in October, November, and December. 
So, we are talking about somebody who. 
is without a job; and, with assets of 
$1,500 or less. 


We are going to say to that person, 
“Because you had a substantial amount 
of income in the first part of that year; 
let us say you made nine or ten thousand 
dollars, and at that point, adding the 
food stamp benefits and other things you 
received, your income is in excess of 175 
percent of the poverty level, you become 
subject to a tax, and the tax can be as 
high as 50 percent of the food stamp 
benefits you receive.” 

My question is this: If the person is 
without a job—or else they would not 
have gotten food stamps—and without 
any assets, where are they going to get 
the money to pay the tax with? The 
money they earned has, of course, been 
spent. It must have been spent or else 
they would not be eligible for food 
stamps. They could not possibly be eligi- 
ble unless they had spent all their money. 
Then, at that point we are going to say, 
“You are going to be subject to a tax.” 
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It seems to me that we ought to be 
going after people that should not be 
receiving welfare benefits or food stamp 
benefits, and we ought not to be going 
after people who are workers, who are 
taxpayers, who find themselves tempo- 
rarily in an impoverished situation. We 
are talking about people who are hard- 
working American taxpayers, and saying 
to those people, “Because all those years 
you have worked hard and paid your 
taxes, the first time you become eligible 
to receive some kind of Government 
benefit, you are going to have to pay a 
stiff tax, a 50-percent tax.” 

To me, that is unfair, directed at the 
wrong sort of people. So, I urge opposi- 
tion to it because I think it is harmful, 
repressive, unfair, unnecessary, and un- 
duly complicates the food stamp pro- 
gram. Studies show that there is not 
going to be any serious money raised 
under the amendment until 1983, so 
really, we are not talking about saving 
the taxpayers any money, but we are 
talking about putting a strong, harsh 
burden on the taxpayers. 

Mr. MATHIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRODHEAD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. MATHIS. Mr. Chairman, I just 
wonder what the gentleman's response 
would be to his taxpayers whose average 
income is less than the individual that he 
is talking about, who never draws food 
stamps, who is paying taxes; who is sick 
and tired of seeing people who have in- 
comes higher than his for the year enjoy 
the benefits for at least a part of the year 
of the food stamp program. Do we have a 
responsibility to those taxpayers? 

Mr. BRODHEAD. I think we certainly 
do, and if there are people working and 
drawing income and at the same time 
drawing food stamp benefits, that is a 
crime and should be dealt with in the 
harshest manner possible. But, I am 
talking about the situation which this 
amendment would apply to, where the 
people work part of the year, are laid off, 
are out of work, lose jobs, for some reason 
become impoverished, out of work. We 
are going to say to those people, “You 
worked and you paid your taxes and you 
lost your job. Now, at the very point 
where you can realize some of the things 
you worked for, some of the benefits, you 
are not entitled to that. We are going to 
take that back.” 

Mr. MATHIS. I think any example the 
gentleman might be citing at this partic- 
ular time would be at least a mild ex- 
aggeration. Those are not the people who 
have worked 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again ex- 
pired. 

(At the request of Mr. Matuts and by 
unanimous consent, Md. BropHEAD was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. MATHIS. What I understood the 
gentleman from Vermont in his amend- 
ment, before he attempted to withdraw 
it—I assume he is going to vote for it 
now—what he was trying to do was get 
to those people out of work for whatever 
reason for a month, two or three, but still 
could make up to $25,000 in annual in- 
come, which he wants to reclaim—or did 
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want to reclaim; I think he still does— 
those food stamps that went to those re- 
cipients of the program. I join him in 
that, and I do not know how the gentle- 
man could oppose that kind of effort. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. I oppose it because I 
think, if one thinks the thing through, 
we realize that the person never could 
have received food stamps in the first 
place unless that person was impover- 
ished. So, he received a benefit that he 
was legally entitled to receive. 

In the second place, he never would be- 
come subject to the requirements of this 
amendment unless he had actually 
worked, earned money. So, I think it is 
precisely the situation I am talking 
about. 

With this amendment you are not go- 
ing to get the people who are trying to 
defraud the program. You are going to 
be going after the solid citizen, the per- 
son who went out and worked and earned 
money and paid his taxes. That is the 
only way you are going to collect any 
money. So, you are talking about a per- 
son who makes a clean breast of every- 
thing, who actually is a worker. One can- 
not become subject to this amendment 
unless one is a worker and a taxpayer. 

So, it seems to me that it is most un- 
fair. Every study has shown that there 
is fraud, waste, and abuse in the pro- 
gram. I am sympathetic to efforts to go 
after that, but this amendment is going 
after the wrong people. Why lay a bur- 
den on taxpaying Americans when we 
have people defrauding the public? 

Mr. MATHIS. I say to the gentleman, 
those are the people we are trying to 
protect, these hard-working, taxpaying 
Americans who are tired of seeing their 
money misspent in maladministration of 
programs such as this. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. I appreciate what 
the gentleman is saying, but I am saying 
that the amendment is misdirected. 

O 1700 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Vermont (Mr. JEFFORDS). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Marzis) there 
were—ayes 20, noes 13. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 241, noes 147, 
not voting 44, as follows: 


[Roll No. 226] 


AYES—241 


Bereuter Chappell 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
Clinger 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 


Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Jones, Okla. 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kindness 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Leach, Iowa 
Leach, La. 
Leath, Tex. 
Lee 

Levitas 
Livingston 


Duncan, Tenn. 
Edwards, Okla. 


Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frost 


Puqua 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gingrich 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Green 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall, Tex. 
Hamilton 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Annunzio 
applegate 
Baldus 
Barnes 
Beard, R.I. 
Beilenson 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Bolling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Byron 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Coelho 
Collins, III. 


Dougherty 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Eckhardt 


Edgar 
Edwards, Calif. 
Fary 


Lundine 
Lungren 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McDonald 
McKay 
Madigan 
Marks 
Marlenee 


Miller, Ohio 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Mottl 
Myers, Ind. 
Natcher 
Nelson 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patterson 


Hawkins 
Hollenbeck 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 


Miller, Calif. 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
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Railsback 
Ratchford 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stenholm 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Stump 
Swift 
Symms 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Trible 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Volkmer 
Walker 
Wampler 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams, Mont. 
Williams, Ohio 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winn 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Mo. 


Moakley 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Murphy, Ul. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Murtha 
Musto 

Myers, Pa. 
Nedzi 

Nolan 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Ottinger 
Patten 


Rostenkowski 
Roybal 

Sabo 

Scheuer 
Selberling 
Shannon 


St Germain 


Thompson 


Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 


Aspin 
Barnard 
Bonior 
Brown, Calif. 
Corman 
Danielson 
Derrick 
Early 
Edwards, Ala. 
Evans, Del. 
Gaydos 
Gilman 
Grisham 


Traxler 
Vanik 
Vento 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 


Whitley 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wolpe 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


NOT VOTING—44 


Michel 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
N 


Hefner 
Hightower 
Holland 
Ichord 
Johnson, Colo. 
Kemp 
Kogovsek 
Kostmayer 
Lent 

Lewis 
McCormack 
McEwen 
McKinney 
Maguire 
Marriott 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Rhodes for, with Mr. Bonior of Michi- 
gan against. 

Mr. Quillen for, 
against. 

Mr. Michel for, with Mr. Corman against. 

Mr. Lewis for, with Mr. Barnard against. 

Mr. Marriott for, with Mr. McCormack 
against. 

Mr. Kemp for, with Mr. Neal against. 

Mr. Mitchell of New York for, with Mr. 
Brown of California against. 

Mr. Grisham for, with Mr. Charles H. Wil- 
son of California against. 


Messrs. SKELTON, LONG of Mary- 
land, and DINGELL changed their votes 
from “aye” to “no.” 

Messrs. GLICKMAN, BAILEY, PUR- 
SELL, HARKIN, DAVIS of Michigan, 
BOLAND, JONES of Oklahoma, PEASE, 
GORE, and FROST changed their votes 
from “no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I missed 
the last vote, on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Vermont (Mr. 
JEFFORDS) because I was at a meeting at 
the White House concerning the decision 
of the Ford Motor Co. to close its large 
plant in Mahwah, N.J., which borders on 
my congressional district. 

Had I been present, I would have voted 
“no” because I feel the recoupment pro- 
vision is not administratively feasible. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Vermont offered an 
amendment, page 38, line 6, which was 
in title I. The adoption of the amend- 
ment would seem to preclude further 
amendments to title I, although in read- 
ing the bill there are still 15 lines left 
on page 38 of title I. 

My parliamentary inquiry is whether 
or not the adoption of the Jeffords 
amendment precluded further amend- 
ments to title 1? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Vermont, 


with Mr. Kostmayer 
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among other things, offers a new title, 
so that amendments to title I would not 
be in order. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I thank the Chair- 
man for his ruling. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
title II. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE II —FOOD STAMP FUNDING 
APPROPRIATIONS CEILING 
Sec. 201. The first sentence of section 18 


(a) of the Food Stamp Act of 1977, as 
amended, is amended by: 

(1) striking out “$6,188,600,000" and in- 
serting 88.744, 774,000“ in lieu thereof; 

(2) striking out “$6,235,900,000" and in- 
serting “$9,739,276,000" in lieu thereof; and 

(3) adding thereto the following: 
“: Provided, That appropriations may exceed 
these authorization limits by amounts not 
in excess of five per centum thereof for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1980, and 
ten per centum thereof for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1981, if, sixty days 
before outlays exceed these limits, the Sec- 
retary informs the Committee on Agricul- 
ture of the House of Representatives and 
the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry of the Senate of that fact and 
justifies exceeding these limits by specifically 
relating its causes to (1) unanticipated in- 
creases in the Consumer Price Index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for food affecting 
the cost of the thrifty food plan, (2) unan- 
ticipated increases in the rate of unemploy- 
ment, and (3) other unanticipated increases 
in the level of participation in the program 
or in allotment levels based upon the impact 
of other federally aided assistance programs, 
changes in the food stamp program itself, 
disasters, and similar factors.“ 


Mr. NOLAN (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that title II be considered as read, 
printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to rise in 
support of the bill. It is badly needed. 
The cost studies show that the funds are 
well spent, and to just make the point 
that if for some reason this process is 
not completed in the time that is re- 
quired, there is sufficient language in the 
law now in section 15(a) in the judg- 
ment of this legislator, for the Secretary 
of Agriculture to go ahead and continue 
the issuance of coupons. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of S. 
1309, the Food Stamp Act Amendments 
of 1980. 

I know some of my colleagues will 
point to the size of the program, and 
the fact that cost estimates are ap- 
proaching $9 billion for this fiscal year 
as evidence that the program should be 
cut back. But let me point out that con- 
clusive studies have shown that those 
benefits are wisely spent by food stamp 
recipients. At an average benefit level of 
$1.15 per person per day, or 38 cents 
per meal, they have to be. 

Recent studies conducted for USDA 
have shown that food stamp recipients 
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are much “sharper shoppers” than are 
other people in the overall population. 
There is evidence that food stamp par- 
ticipants buy less expensive types of 
food than the general public. Less is 
spent on prepared bakery products, and 
more spent on fiour and cereal products. 
Less is spent on beef steak and other 
beef and veal, and more spent on 
cheaper meats such as pork and poultry, 
and on fish. Food stamp recipients spend 
significantly less of their food dollars 
on snack foods, such as nuts, chips, and 
pretzels, than do nonfood stamp house- 
holds. 

The House Agriculture Committee, in 
its February 1980 report, stated: 

It [the Committee] has heard far too much 
already about Cadillacs filled with groceries 
purchased with food stamps or shoppers pa- 
rading carts full of $10 sirloin steaks and 
$20 lobsters to checkout counters. Those 
myths are inconsistent with the harsh truth: 
the average food stamp recipient as of De- 
cember, 1979 had a sum hardly suf- 
ficient to buy anything more than three 
ounces of hamburger meat, let alone a 
steak. .. . The welfare Cadillac turns out to 
be a bicycle. 


Mr. Chairman, I am deeply concerned 
about the impending June 1 suspension 
of food stamp benefits. Despite the con- 
sensus in Congress that the program be 
continued, it is possible that every last 
step in securing supplemental funding 
will not have been completed by Con- 
gress by May 15. As past precedent dem- 
onstrates, we are well aware that—in the 
absence of congressional completion of 
the supplemental appropriations legis- 
lation, and in the light of Congress clear 
intention to avert a cutoff of the pro- 
gram—Secretary Bergland has the pow- 
er, under section 15a of the Food Stamp 
Act, to issue food stamps for June in 
advance of the supplemental appropria- 
tion. That section clearly authorizes the 
Secretary to provide for the issuance “of 
coupons to such person or persons, and 
at such times and in such manner, as 
the Secretary deems necessary or appro- 
priate to protect the interests of the 
United States I I can think of no 
clearer example of when invocations of 
the Secretary’s authority under this sec- 
tion could more clearly protect the in- 
terests of the United States. Certainly 
the hardships and unrest that would be 
avoided throughout the country, and the 
prevention of hunger and malnutrition, 
clearly mandate the need for the Secre- 
tary to act to continue the program. 


It should be understood that USDA 
would not be actually expending funds 
on June food stamps until July because 
the redemption process and the ultimate 
outlay of funds lags behind issuance by 
approximately 5 weeks. The intent of 
Congress is clear—witness Senate pass- 
age of S. 1309 last year, recent House 
passage of the Giaimo amendment to 
the revised second concurrent budget 
resolution, and the legislative history 
surrounding congressional passage of the 
fiscal year 1980 agricultural appropria- 
tion last fall. The harm to over 20 mil- 
lion poor people should June benefits be 
delayed or suspended is overwhelming. 
It strikes me that it would be an out- 
tight misuse of authority were the Secre- 
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tary to fail to order issuance of June 
food stamps. 

This crisis was caused by our inability 
to adequately predict in 1977 the effects 
of galloping food price inflation and un- 
employment. The poor, the daily victims 
of that inflation and unemployment, can 
ill afford the consequences of our mis- 
taken economic projections. I urge sup- 
port for S. 1309, and for full funding for 
the food stamp program. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SYMMS 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Symms: Page 
39, line 2, insert and“ at the end thereof. 

Page 39, line 4, strike out “; and” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof a period. 

Page 39, strike out line 5 and all that 
follows through line 23. 


Mr. SYMMS (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, I will be 
very brief. It will not take the entire 5 
minutes to explain this very exemplary 
amendment. This amendment addresses 
the problem that in this bill, as written, 
the Glickman amendment, which was 
adopted by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, provides what we call a 5-percent 
and a 10-percent cushion. What that 
cushion does is it authorizes the De- 
partment of Agriculture to be able to 
come before Congress if they have a cost 
overrun. In other words, for fiscal year 
1981 we have authorized $10.7 billion, 
with the 10-percent overrun “cushion” 
built in, so the Department can come 
down here and get an extra billion dol- 
lars—from $9.7 billion to the full $10.7 
billion—without going back to the proper 
authorizing committee. 

The amendment before us simply re- 
stores some kind of a budgetary and ap- 
propriation process to the Congress. I 
believe if we accept the bill as written, 
that we are adopting a very risky policy 
for the Congress. This process of allow- 
ing for up to a 10-percent overrun on a 
a bill that authorizes $9.7 billion is an 
open invitation for those people running 
the program to have a 10-percent cost 
overrun. And the process, as I said, will 
reduce congressional oversight. 

Mr. Chairman, all I am saying is, to 
oversimplify this, we have a 10-percent 
cost overrun in the bill built into it that 
the Secretary of Agriculture may spend 
without coming back to the authorizing 
committee. I propose that we remove the 
cushion and have the bill stand as it is 
on the merits of the amount of money 
appropriated and not allow for a 10- 
percent commission. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman 
from Idaho explained the situation very 
well, but I view this as a very, very key 
amendment to this bill. I thought I would 
explain to the Members what happened. 
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Historically, as of 1977, when we re- 
authorized the food stamp program and 
due largely to the efforts of the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. MATHIS), we put 
a cap on the food stamp program, which 
said that we wanted that oversight. 

We did not want an unlimited budg- 
etary expenditure, so that cap was put 
in for this year slightly in excess of $6 
billion due to the efforts of the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Now, due to a lot of things which we 
know have happened because they have 
caused us to come back here to try to 
amplify the budget, whether it has to do 
with unemployment or food price infla- 
tion or the elimination of the purchase 
requirement, we are coming back here 
to increase that budget by over $2.5 bil- 
lion for this year to $8.74 billion and to 
about $9.73 billion for next year. 
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During the debate on the bill it be- 
came obvious in my mind, as well as to 
most members of the committee, that we 
wanted to keep a cap on the program 
because we felt if we let go with the cap 
and just had “such sums as may be ap- 
propriated” we would be turning this into 
an entitlement program and we did not 
want that to happen. 

But the longer we got into the issue we 
saw all sorts of things were happening. 
Food price inflation was higher than we 
ever estimated. The country was begin- 
ning to come into a recession. Unemploy- 
ment was moving up much, much faster 
than we would like and much faster than 
the administration would even admit. 

So we wanted to provide some protec- 
tion on this bill, keeping a cap on it, but 
still saying that if inflation continued at 
its current level and if unemployment 
continued at its current level we would 
not have to come back in July or August 
of this year and have another one of 
these emergencies. Frankly, that was the 
reason we did what we did. We put a cap 
of $8.74 billion this year and $9.73 billion 
next year. Then we added 5 percent to 
the cap this year and 10 percent to the 
cap next year. The Secretary has to com- 
ply with certain criteria in order to use 
that extra money. 

This is far better, Mr. Chairman, than 
eliminating the cap altogether. Yes, it 
does, quite honestly, conceivably add $420 
million this year as a cushion and con- 
ceivably adds $870 million next year as 
a cushion. But I would point out to my 
colleagues that the Congressional Budget 
Office right now estimates the food stamp 
program this year to cost $9.1 billion. 
That is $360 million more than our cap. 

I would point out to my colleagues un- 
less we have this cushion we will be faced 
with the same bind in the middle of 
August with the administration running 
down here saying they are going to have 
to cut off food stamp benefits. 

People out in the rural areas and the 
urban areas of America are going to say, 
“What is wrong with you people in Con- 
gress, did you not just pass an appro- 
priation and an authorization to try and 
take care of this program?” 


So the purpose of the cushion is to in- 
sure, No. 1, we keep a cap, because most 
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of the food activists wanted to eliminate 
the cap in its entirety and, second of 
all, to prevent a situation from develop- 
ing where during either the end of this 
year or next year, if unemployment 
would go up dramatically, we would have 
to come back to this very place again 
and say, “Give us more money.” I think 
for that purpose this is not only a con- 
servative approach this committee has 
taken, but also a very reasonable ap- 
proach to the hundreds and hundreds 
of thousands of people out there who 
both use food stamps and administer 
them, to know that this Congress is will- 
ing to insure that we will not have an- 
other crisis very soon. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
with what the gentleman in the well has 
stated. I think it is one thing to keep 
congressional oversight of this program. 
That is reasonable. It is another thing to 
come back in about 3 months with legis- 
lation, not in a yearly authorization or 
yearly oversight, but monthly oversight 
is ludicrous. It does not help the pro- 
gram. Any changes made in the law 
have to be implemented through all of 
the States. 

Let me tell my colleagues on the com- 
mittee they should talk to their State 
agencies about what is causing errors. 
Ask your State administration, whatever 
party they belong to, what they think is 
causing error in the program. They will 
tell you that Congress is constantly 
changing the provisions of the act, 
which have to be implemented by new 
training manuals, have to be imple- 
mented by calling in of all the food 
stamp caseworkers, and have to be im- 
plemented through reprograming of 
computers, is making it impossible for 
States trying to eliminate errors to be 
able to do so. Again, some reasonable 
stability to the program is essential if 
we are going to have good administra- 
tion. The elimination of the 5-percent 
inflation adjustment cushion will prob- 
ably require that we come back here in 
August, in about 3 months, to do this all 
over again. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. FoLey and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. GLICKMAN was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. FOLEY. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, that is not 
responsible oversight. That is not respon- 
sible oversight. That is just making 
a mockery of any administration of this 
program. It is particularly unlikely we 
are going to benefit the administration 
of this program with that kind of con- 
duct. It is going to create more uncer- 
tainty, more anxiety for the people who 
are on the program, more difficulty in 
administration, and it is just going to 
lead to error and error and error in the 
administration of the program. People 
who are always asking for this kind of 
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oversight are asking for bad, wasteful, 
expensive administration and it is ab- 
solutely against every motive of those 
who say they want strong, tough, con- 
gressional oversight and strong, tough, 
effective administration of the program. 

Let us have some reasonable period 
for these changes we are implementing 
today to be carried out in the program 
by the State agencies that have the 
responsibility. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I urge the defeat of 
the Symms amendment. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MATHIS TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SYMMS 

Mr. MATHIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Maruis to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Syms: Strike 
everything after the first line and insert: 

Page 39, line 2, strike out 88.744, 774, 000 
and insert in lieu thereof "$9,191,000,000"’. 

Page 39, line 4, strike out; and“ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof a period. 


Page 39, strike out line 5 and all that fol- 
lows through line 23. 


Mr. MATHIS (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment to the amendment 
be considered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIS. Mr. Chairman, what my 
amendment would do, very simply, is 
for fiscal year 1980, the year the gentle- 
man from Idaho (Mr. Syms) is remov- 
ing the cushion for, and simply leaving 
the $8,744,000,000 cap, I would change 
that figure to $9,191,000,000. I would also 
remove the cushion. 

This figure is not one that was just 
plucked from the air or some figure that 
was arbitrarily arrived at, but is in fact, 
the estimate today of the Congressional 
Budget Office as to what the program will 
cost for the remainder of fiscal year 1980. 

The second change I make is to strike 
out from the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Idaho the change, that is the 
limitation for fiscal year 1981. I would 
leave that figure at $9,739,000,276 and I 
would, as I say, take out entirely the 
so-called cushion amendment that my 
friend from Kansas (Mr. GLICKMAN) had 
installed. 

Mr. Chairman, we have already ef- 
fected today, I think, some meaningful 
savings in this program. With the adop- 
tion of the proposal by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. PANETTA) we are 
told we are going to save $133 million. 
We have not taken that into considera- 
tion in attempting to establish this 
ceiling. 

So I think we know there is some 
cushion within the $9,199,000,000 cap 
that I am attempting to place. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIS. Certainly, I yield to the 
distinguished chairman. 

Mr. FOLEY. The gentleman in the well 
has been invloved in this issue for many 
years and is the principal author of the 
legislation providing for a cap. 
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I have some misgivings about the elim- 
ination of the inflation cushion for 1981, 
but the gentleman’s amendment is much 
preferable to the Symms amendment 
with respect to the expenditure levels of 
1980 and much more realistic and much 
more likely to result in the orderely ad- 
ministration of the program for the bal- 
ance of this year. For that reason, be- 
cause I feel very strongly the Symms 
amendment would be damaging to the 
effective administration of the program 
in the remainder of this year and, speak- 
ing for myself, I would accept the Mathis 
substitute. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the getleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, as 
the author of this cushion amendment I 
think the gentleman’s amendment to 
the amendment recognizes, No. 1, a 
cushion was needed in 1980 because the 
gentleman has gone up not only 5 per- 
cent but slightly in excess of 5 percent. 
While I, too, would prefer a 1981 cushion, 
because I do not think the 1981 figure will 
be enough, I, too, am willing to accept 
the amendment because I think the real 
crisis is to authorize and appropriate for 
the rest of this year. 

Mr. MATHIS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s support. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
that the Glickman amendment consti- 
tutes an unconstitutional delegation of 
legislative power under article I of the 
Constitution to an official of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government for rea- 
sons among others that the authority is 
vague and ambiguous in the standard 
that it attempts to prescribe for such 
delegation. 

The language contained in section 201 
states that the Secretary may exceed 
specific authorization limits by amounts 
in excess of 5 percent for fiscal year 1980 
and 10 percent for fiscal year 1981 if, 
within 60 days before the outlays ex- 
ceed these specific limits, the Secretary 
informs the House and Senate Agricul- 
ture Committees of that fact and justi- 
fies exceeding those limits by relating its 
causes to: First, unanticipated increases 
in the CPI; second, unanticipated in- 
creases in the rate of unemployment; 
and, third, other unanticipated increases 
in the level of participation in the pro- 
gram “and similar factors.” 

This vague and ambiguous language 
certainly does not constitute a consti- 
tutional standard by which the Secre- 
tary can act. The authorization of funds 
function has historically resided in the 
Congress. Under the Constitution, the 
authorization of funds is given to the 
Congress and not to the executive de- 
partment nor can it be delegated to the 
Executive except within very narrow 
‘constraints. 

The proviso itself acknowledges in the 
first line that we are permitting the 
Secretary to exceed these authorization 
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limits. The title of the bill has been 
changed to indicate that the bill is 
designed to remove specific dollar limita- 
tions on appropriations. 

You will note that the authorizing 
committees do not have to or are they 
required to approve the outlays which 
exceed the cap contained in section 18 
of the Food Stamp Act. In point of fact, 
both of the legislative authorizing com- 
mittees of the Congress, the Agriculture 
Committees, are bypassed. 

Mr. Chairman, not only is the lan- 
guage contained in the Glickman 
amendment impractical and unconstitu- 
tional, but it constitutes a dangerous 
precedent which this House should not 
endorse in any way by language in a 
bill or by procedural precedent. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, although 
I have a great number of misgivings 
about the gentleman’s amendment, it 
appears to me it is the best that can be 
achieved at this hour on the House floor. 

Mr. MATHIS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman, and yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. Maruis) to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Idaho (Mr. Symms). 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Idaho (Mr. Syms), as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to title II? 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. WALKER 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my amendments be considered 
en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. WALKER: 
Page 39, line 2, strike out “$8,744,774,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof 9, 000,000,000. 

Page 39, line 4, strike out “$9,739,276,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$9,200,000,000". 

Page 39, after line 22 insert the following 
new title: 


TITLE III—FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 
REFORM 


AMENDMENTS TO DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 301. Section 3 of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2012), as amended by 
title I of this Act, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (c) by striking out the 
second sentence and all that follows through 
“reports, the” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“The”; and 

(2) by striking out subsection (o) and 
subsection (q) and redesignating subsection 
(p) as subsection (0). 

STATE PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAM FORMULATION 


Src. 302. The first sentence of section 4(a) 
of the Food Stamp Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 
2013(a)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “of a participating State” 
after “State agency”; 

(2) by striking out “within the” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “, in accordance with 
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eligibility criteria established by such State, 
within such” after “determined”; and 

(3) by inserting “determined on the basis 
of benefit levels established by such State” 
before the period. 


ELIMINATION OF UNIFORM ELIGIBILITY CRITERIA 


Sec. 303. Section 5 of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2014), as amended by title 
I of this Act, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by inserting “, in ac- 
cordance with eligibility criteria established 
by the State involved,” after “determined”; 

(2) by striking out subsections (b), (c), 
(d), (e), (f), and (g); and 

(3) by redesignating subsection (h) as sub- 
section (b). 

ELIMINATION OF UNIFORM ELIGIBILITY 
DISQUALIFICATIONS 


Sec. 304. The Food Stamp Act of 1977 (7 
U.S.C. 2011-2027), as amended by title I of 
this Act, is amended by striking out sec- 
tion 6 and redesignating section 7 as sec- 
tion 6. 


ELIMINATION OF UNIFORM VALUE OF ALLOTMENT 


Sec. 305. Section 8 of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2017) is amended— 

(1) by striking out "Sec. 8.” and inserting 
in lieu thereof "Sec. 7.”; 

(2) by striking out subsection (8); and 

(3) in subsection (b) by striking out (b)“. 

(b) Section 9 and section 10 of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2018, 2019), as 
amended by title I of this Act, are redesig- 
nated as section 8 and section 9, respectively. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 306. (a) Section 11(b) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2020(b)) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “of a State” after “political 
subdivision” the first place it appears; and 

(2) by inserting “of such State” after 
“political subdivision” the second place it 
appears. 

(b) Section 11(e) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2020(e)), as amended by 
title I of this Act, is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1)— 

(A) in subparagraph (A) by striking out “, 
including” and all that follows through 
“subsection;” and inserting in lieu thereof; 
and”; 

(B) by striking out subparagraph (B); 
and 

(C) by redesignating subparagraph (C) as 
subparagraph (B); 

(2) by striking out paragraph (2) and 
paragraph (3); 

(3) in paragraph (4)— 

(A) by striking out “(4)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “(2)”; and 

(B) by striking out the colon and all that 
follows through “necessary”; 

(4) by striking out paragraphs (5), (6), 
(7), and (8), 

(5) in paragraph (9)— 

(A) by striking out “(9)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof (3); and 

(B) by striking out “as defined in sections 
5 (d) and (e) of this Act” and inserting in 
lieu thereof, determined in accordance with 
the definition of income established by such 
State,”; 

(6) by redesignating paragraphs (10), (11), 
and (12) as paragraphs (4), (5), and (6), 
respectively; 

(7) by striking out paragraph (13) and 
redesignating paragraphs (14), (15), and (16) 
as paragraphs (7), (8), and (9), respectively; 

(8) by striking out paragraph (17); 

(9) by redesignating paragraph (18) and 
paragraph (19) as paragraphs (10) and (11), 
respectively; 

(10) in paragraph (10), as so redesignated, 
by striking out “notwithstanding paragraph 
(8) of this section,”; 

(11) in paragraph (11), as so redesignated, 
by striking out the period at the end thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof “; and”; and 
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(12) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

(12) that the State agency shall establish 
& work program involving the performance 
of work in return for benefits provided under 
the food stamp program and shall require as 
a condition of eligibility to receive benefits 
under the food stamp program that members 
of households to whom such program applies 
participate in such work program.“. 

(c) Section 11(g) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2020(g)), as amended by 
title I of this Act, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or” before “the State 
plan of operation”; 

(2) by striking out “or the Secretary’s 
standards” and all that follows through “sec- 
tion 16(b)(1) of this Act,“; and 

(3) by striking out “and, whether or not 
the Secretary” and all that follows through 
“appropriate”. 

(d) Section 11 of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 (7 U.S.C. 2020), as amended by title I 
of this Act, is amended— 

(1) by striking out Sec. 11.” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Sec. 10.”; 

(2) by striking out subsection (i) and 
subsection (j) and redesignating subsection 
(k) and subsection (1) as subsection (i) and 
subsection (j), respectively; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(k) No provision of this Act shall be 
construed to prohibit any State participating 
in the food stamp program from establishing 
any program designed to encourage house- 
holds receiving coupons to purchase nutri- 
tional food.“ 


CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 307. (a) Section 12 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2021) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Sec. 12.“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Sec. 11."; and 

(2) by striking out “section 14” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “section 13”. 

(b) Section 13 of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 (7 U.S.C. 2022) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Sec. 13.“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Src. 12.”; and 

(2) in the first sentence by striking out 
including” and all that follows through 
“recipients”. 

(c) Section 14 and section 15 of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2023, 2024), as 
amended by title I of this Act, are redesig- 
nated as section 13 and section 14, respec- 
tively. 


STATE ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


Sec. 308. Section 16 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2025), as amended by 
title I of this Act, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Sec. 16.“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Src. 15.”; 

(2) by striking out subsections (a), (b), 
(c), (d), and (e); 

(3) in subsection (f)— 

(A) by striking out “(f)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “(a)”; and 

(B) by striking out “The Secretary and” 
each place it appears; 

(4) in subsection (g)— 

(A) by striking out (g)“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof (b): 

(B) in paragraph (2) by striking out “sec- 
tions 5 and 6” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “established under this Act by the State 
involved”; and 

(C) in paragraph (4)— 

(1) by striking out “section 14” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “section 13”; and 

(ii) by striking out “, through withhold- 
ing amounts otherwise payable to the State 
agency pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section,“: 

(5) by redesignating subsections (h), (1), 
(J), (k), and (1) as subsections (c), (d), 
(e), (f), and (g), respectively; 

(6) in subsection (e), as so redesignated, 
by striking out “subsection (h)“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof "subsection (c)“: and 
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(7) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(h) Not more than 10 per centum of the 
funds received for any fiscal year by a State 
agency to carry out the food stamp program 
under this Act may be used by such State 
agency to pay the administrative costs of 
such State agency involved in the operation 
of such program for such fiscal year.“. 


RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 


Sec. 309. Section 17 of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2026), as amended by title I 
of this Act, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Sec. 17.” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Sec. 16."; 

(2) by striking out subsection (b) and re- 
designating subsection (c) as subsection (b); 
and 

(3) by striking out subsection (d) and 
subsection (e). 


DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS TO STATES 


Sec, 310. The Food Stamp Act of 1977 (7 
U.S.C. 2011-2027) is amended by inserting 
after section 16, as so redesignated by sec- 
tion 309, the following new section: 


“DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS; REPORTS 


“Sec. 17. From the funds made available 
for States participating in the food stamp 
program for any fiscal year to provide bene- 
fits under the food stamp program and to 
pay the related administrative costs of State 
agencies of such States, the Secretary shall 
pay to each such State an amount which 
bears the same ratio to the aggregate amount 
of funds so made available for all such par- 
ticlpating States as the population of such 
State bears to the aggregate population of all 
such participating States. For purposes of 
the preceding sentence, the population of 
any State shall be determined by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture on the basis of the latest 
available population estimates provided by 
the Bureau of the Census in Series P-25, Cur- 
rent Population Reports (or its successor 
series). 

“(b) (1) The Secretary shall pay quarterly 
to any State one-fourth of the amount of 
funds payable under subsection (a) to such 
State. 

“(2) Any amount of the funds which are 
received by a State under subsection (a) 
and which are in excess of the amount of 
funds required by such State to carry out 
the food stamp program may be expended 
by such State to carry out human services 
programs in such State. 

(o) (1) Before each fiscal year begins, the 
State agency of each State participating in 
the food stamp program shall submit to the 
Secretary a report setting forth the purposes, 
including human services programs, for 
which funds to be received by such State 
agency under this Act will be disbursed and 
obligated, and the amount of such funds 
which will be disbursed or obligated for each 
such purpose. 

“(2) Not later than October 31 of the 
calendar year in which such fiscal year ends, 
such State agency shall submit to the Sec- 
retary & report setting forth the purposes, 
including human services programs, for 
which funds received under his Act during 
such fiscal year have been disbursed and 
obligated, and the amount of such funds 
disbursed or obligated for each such purpose. 

“(3) The reports required to be submitted 
under this section shall be in such form and 
shall contain such supplementary informa- 
tion as the Secretary may require.“ 


ELIMINATION OF FEDERAL RESTRICTIONS ON 
ALLOTMENTS 


Sec. 311. (a) Section 18 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2027), as amended by 
title I and title II of this Act, is amended by 
striking out subsections (b), (c), and (d). 

(b) Section 18(a) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2027 (a)), as amended by 
title I and title II of this Act, is amended— 
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(1) in paragraph (1)— 

(A) by striking out “(1)"; 

(B) by striking out the colon and all that 
follows through “factors.” and inserting in 
lieu thereof a period; 

(C) by striking out “section 17” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “section 16“; and 

(D) by striking out the last sentence; and 

(2) in paragraph (2) by striking out “(2)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof (b)“. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 312. The amendments made by this 

title shall take effect on September 30, 1981. 


Mr. WALKER (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendments be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the figures in 
the amendments that were just read be 
put in conformation with the amend- 
ment just agreed to, as amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, these 
amendments are very comprehensive 
amendments because they deal with 
the program as a whole rather than go- 
ing to some of the specifics that we 
have talked about today. There is no 
need for me to reiterate many of the 
points that have been made on the floor 
today about the growth of this program 
and the astounding growth within the 
last several months of the program. But 
what this attempts to do is look at that 
crushing expansion and not only its im- 
pact on the taxpayer, which has been 
considerable, but also the fact that the 
truly needy are not receiving an ade- 
quate amount of assistance, nor are they 
receiving the type of assistance that they 
require. 

These amendments would do basically 
four things. Those four things include 
converting the program to a block grant 
program. They include putting in a work- 
fare component. They include putting in 
a nutrition component and also taking 
the program and making it far more 
efficient and thereby eliminating a lot 
of the fraud and abuse. How we do this 
is by converting to a block grant pro- 
gram, because one of the problems we 
have identified in the time that I have 
been looking into this program with the 
welfare reform task force on which I 
serve is that we have found that the State 
governments do not have the degree of 
responsibility or flexibility necessary to 
run efficient, effective programs. 

Ever since 1970 when the Federal Gov- 
ernment assumed total responsibility for 
setting benefit levels and determining 
eligibility, State administrators have 
been deprived of an essential element 
in efficient program administration; 
namely, control over their own pro- 
grams. Funding for the current program 
is 100 percent Federal. 

Forced to comply with strict Federal 
standards, States have lost the requisite 
degree of responsibility they need and 
have even been penalized for not com- 
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plying with those standards whether 
they were applicable to their particular 
situation or not. 

What we should do to eliminate that 
problem is to maximize State responsi- 
bility. That is what this particular 
amendment would do by converting into 
a block grant. The block grant system 
would begin on October 1, 1981. This 
would allow the States over a year to be- 
gin setting up their own programs. Until 
that date, the funding for the current 
fiscal year would remain the same as 
what was adopted in the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Marks), but starting on October 1, 
1981, a permanent block grant funding 
mechanism would be established. The 
important thing about this block grant 
mechanism is that it begins immediately 
to save money. The money that it saves, 
the $500 million, due to go up to $600 
million next year, over program admin- 
istration costs here in Washington 
means that those dollars would be avail- 
able for the truly needy, and I think that 
is an important component of what we 
are attempting to achieve here. 

It can also be assumed that this con- 
version to block grants will stabilize costs 
and then gradually reduce them over the 
next several years. This is also in line 
with agricultural interests, because many 
of them have looked into the growing 
trend of the Department of Agriculture 
toward more and more welfare in that 
Department, and this would eliminate 
a lot of the welfare responsibilities of 
that Department and aim it back toward 
what should be its main goal, and that 
is serving agriculture. 

Another problem that is identified in 
the food stamp program is that uniform 
benefit levels are not reflective of varia- 
tions in regional costs of living. In other 
words, along with giving the States a 
finite amount of money to run their own 
program, they must be given the author- 
ity to determine what level of benefits 
their particular eligible population re- 
quires. 

There are actually two problems with 
the current benefit level formula. Not 
only is the level of assistance often in- 
adequate, but the type of assistance is 
inadequate as well. 

The solution is to give these States the 
authority to determine benefit levels. 
Currently the benefit levels are indexed 
according to the Consumer Price Index, 
and because of that, a uniform allot- 
ment is distributed to all recipients in 
all parts of the country. 

The problem with this is that the cost 
of living is not uniform nationwide, so 
what a food stamp recipient in one State 
receives in the way of food stamp bene- 
fits may be nowhere near the level 
needed in some other part of the 
country. 

Not only are millions of recipients not 
getting the level of assistance they need, 
but they are not getting the type of as- 
sistance they need, either. 

Mr. MATHIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 
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Mr. MATHIS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

If I understand what the gentleman is 
saying, if I represent a State that has a 
relatively low cost of living, my State 
would be penalized by the adoption of 
the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. WALKER. Absolutely not; abso- 
lutely not. The formula for distribution 
of funds under this particular amend- 
ment is based upon the historic use of 
food stamps as well as population of the 
State. So what I am saying is that in 
terms of benefit levels, that would be 
what the State might have left in excess 
funds, which could then be used on a 
priority basis for other human needs in 
the State. But the formula does not re- 
fleet that. The formula reflects the his- 
toric use of food stamps as well as 
population. 

Mr. MATHIS. Did I not understand 
the gentleman to be talking at that 
point when I interrupted him of the cost 
of living in a State? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WALKER 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. MATHIS. In other words, if the 
gentleman would be so gracious as to 
yield further, the cost of living in a par- 
ticular State or any geographic region 
of the country has nothing to do with the 
gentleman’s formula. 

Mr. WALKER. With the formula in 
the amendment. However, the point that 
I am trying to make in that particular 
argument is that this cost of living does 
differ and, therefore, the States could 
adjust their benefit levels under the pro- 
gram for the cost of living within that 
State, but it would have no point what- 
soever with regard to the amount of 
money the States would get. The formula 
is on population and on historic use. 
However, if the State, because of a lower 
cost of living, has excess funds left over 
at the end of the year, that means they 
could distribute them to other human 
resource needs in that State, and I think 
that is very responsive to the needs of 
the poorest of the poor whom we are try- 
ing to help. It also creates an incentive 
on the part of the States to keep the ben- 
efit levels to a reasonable degree so that 
they would have the priority use of the 
money at the end of the year. 

Mr. MATHIS. It seems to me that what 
the gentleman is saying is just exactly 
what I asked him, that it would judge 
the States first, then, on the basis of the 
cost of living. 

Mr. WALKER. No; I would say again 
to the gentleman that the cost of living 
has nothing to do with the amount of 
money the States get. It would simply 
be reflected in the amount of benefits the 
State would get for the people in the 
State, but it would also insure that the 
money that would be left over could be 
used for human services afterward. 

I would like to continue on with the 
dialog with the gentleman, but I would 
like to go on with my statement. 


The other thing that this amendment 
does is that it says to the States that they 
ought to have a nutritional component 
in the program. I think this is one of the 
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things we have decided over the years 
was one of the basics of the program, 
and this says the States should have a 
nutrition program. It does not say it 
should limit the food totally. It en- 
courages the States to set up programs 
requiring the purchase of nutritional 
food. That is left up to the States, but 
they should have a nutrition component. 

Finally, another identified problem in 
the program is that federally mandated 
eligibility standards are too loose. 

Even the most conservative estimates 
indicate that at least 35 million people 
in the country are eligible for food stamp 
benefits. Many other estimates indicate 
that it is closer to 60 million people who 
are eligible. 

We would like to make certain that 
the eligibility determination is made at 
the State level and give the States the 
authority to determine those eligibility 
requirements. 

Because of the high rates of error and 
abuse, billions of dollars are siphoned off 
that could have been used to actually 
raise benefit levels to the truly needy, if 
the program were run efficiently. 

State governments are one level of 
government closer to the people and 
can, therefore, better determine who it 
is in their population that needs assist- 
ance. They can operate with a degree of 
flexibility not found in the Federal Gov- 
ernment and adapt their programs to 
their particular needs. 

Also this amendment would give the 
States authority to adopt the workfare 
program and would be able through that 
workfare program to further tighten the 
eligibility standards in the State. That 
is one of the major components in the 
bill. It also contains a number of report- 
ing provisions for the States. But the 
main points are clear. The States, by be- 
ing given the proper incentives and by 
being allowed to adapt their programs 
to their particular problems, can run 
programs that actually end up giving 
the truly needy the level and type of as- 
sistance they need. It also makes certain 
that we have a program that, instead of 
fattening bureaucrats, it goes to feeding 
the hungry. It is time to do something 
about the failure of the food stamp pro- 
gram. It is time to do the right thing, 
and I would urge adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

O 1750 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my colleague for yielding. 

Could the gentleman give me some 
information on the amount of money 
currently being spent for administrative 
purposes on the Federal level of this pro- 
gram now? 

Mr. WALKER. According to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the amount of 
money they are spending presently for 
administering this program at the Fed- 
eral level is $450 million to $500 million, 
annually. The projection for next year 
is a little over $600 million. They are 
doing this in a duplicative kind of spend- 
ing because the States are administer- 
ing this program. It is the States that 
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are out there running the program so 
they are incurring administrative costs 
too. Why not just allow the administra- 
tion at the State level, the costs that 
are being incurred there, to be the total 
administrating costs, by converting to a 
block grant. That is what this amend- 
ment does. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes; I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Would it be fair to 
assume if those figures are correct—$450 
million to $600 million in administration 
costs on the Federal level per year—if 
the block grant concept went through 
which the gentleman proposes, would it 
be safe to assume we would save $450 to 
$600 million annually? 

Mr. WALKER. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that that is money that more 
likely would end up helping some truly 
needy people with benefit levels. What 
we would do with the block grant pro- 
gram is assure that the growth of this 
program would be slowed dramatically 
because of the increased eligibility stand- 
ards of the States. I also believe that 
that money, then, could be contributed 
on a far more equitable basis. 

As far as actual savings are concerned, 
if we consider the fact that the truly 
needy are actually getting the benefits, 
rather than bureaucrats being fattened, 
yes that is a savings. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman contains a completely 
new scheme for assisting the States in 
the nutrition program which is presently 
carried on by food stamps. The gentle- 
man has designed that program to meet 
his judgments of what would be a more 
effective kind of administration. 

Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, to my 
knowledge, there is not a single Gover- 
nor, Republican or Democratic in the 
United States or the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico or any other territories who 
has endorsed this plan. There has not 
been a single hearing before any com- 
mittee of Congress or a single witness 
that I know of who has discussed this 
plan. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. In the Committee 
on Ways and Means we discussed a di- 
rect grant program to States on the 
AFPC, and others. 

Mr. FOLEY. But this is not this. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. No, but it is not a 
new concept. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will allow me to reclaim my time, 
I think the statement still stands, there 
is not a single incident in which this plan 
has been discussed in a hearing before a 
committee. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. The Agriculture 
Committee? 

Mr. FOLEY. No, this plan. 

Now, also, Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man is promising benefits with respect 
to which I simply must say the facts do 
not at all justify his assertions. He is 
saying that about $500 million of Federal 
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costs are involved in the administration 
of the program. I refer the gentleman to 
page 50 of the report where he will find 
that $408 million of Federal expendi- 
tures are for cost sharing to the States. 
The States spend that money, not the 
Federal Government. 

The $143 million that is Federal ex- 
penditure, and $408 million, that is State 
cost sharing. The States spend that 
money. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. I certainly understand 
that point. I appreciate the gentleman 
making the point. I have not cut the 
money for the program whatsoever in 
this amendment and therefore that 
money would be available but what we 
are saying is that money, instead of pay- 
ing the Federal costs—and those Federal 
costs come from all the Government 
regulation 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. I get the gentleman’s 
point and I will yield further in a 
moment, but I think what the gentleman 
is saying is, here is $500 million that the 
Federal Government wastes in Washing- 
ton that could be made available to the 
States out there to help needy people. Of 
that $555 million, $408 million of it is 
used to hire State employees, to run 
State computers, to provide for State 
offices, to do all the things the States 
need to administer this program. Not 
the Federal Government. The Federal 
Government provides the money. The 
States spend the money. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I will yield in just a 
moment. The gentleman has had time 
to express his views on this and I am 
going to take time and then I will yield 
to the gentleman even if it is necessary 
to request additional time. 

What I am concerned about is that the 
colloquy, unless I misunderstood it gross- 
ly, the colloquy of the gentleman was 
that we had all these hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars that were spent on Fed- 
eral administration in Washington. The 
gentleman from Kentucky just had a 
colloquy. That is not true. Eighty percent 
of all the administrative money that is 
spent by the Federal Government is spent 
by the States in the States, not in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and it is spent for such 
things as paying the salaries of State 
employees and paying the rent and the 
light and the water of State offices and 
providing for computers that the States 
operate. 

Now let us please deal with realities 
where they are, Mr. Chairman. There is 
not a $500 million bureaucracy in Wash- 
ington on food stamps. That is simply 
not true. The fact of the matter is that 
there are State offices and county offices 
that administer this program and the 
Federal Government pays for half or 
more of that cost and that is what the 
$408 million is for and to suggest those 
workers would simply be able to evapo- 
rate and the State administration would 
simply go away if we handed it over to 
the States I say is totally misleading. We 
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would still have to have a State admin- 
istration. The funds would still have to 
be spent by the States. There would not 
be a savings to hand out to hard pressed 
needy people except that you just create 
those savings in your mind. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. Let me just continue a 
moment if I may. The gentleman is anx- 
ious to debate and I am, too, but I want 
to state my views before I yield to the 
gentleman. 

The second thing is this is a construc- 
tion which would totally revamp this 
program without any State opportunity 
to be heard on it. The gentleman hands 
over to the States the responsibility to 
spend a substantial amount of resources. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. FOLEY 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. FOLEY. You are handing over to 
the States the responsibility to spend a 
substantial amount of resources without 
getting a single Governor of either party 
to say that they think it is a good idea, 
without getting a single administrator 
of the programs in the States to have an 
opportunity to review it, without having 
the courtesy even for the State govern- 
ments, to let them suggest whether they 
are for this or not. 

Mr. Chairman, if this amendment is 
going to be seriously considered, any ap- 
propriate consideration should include 
an opportunity to hold hearings and to 
hear the State officials and to see if this 
is what they think should happen. I am 
not talking about a partisan thing. There 
are Republican Governors and Republi- 
can administrations and Democratic 
Governors and Democratic administra- 
tions. 

We ought to do them both the courtesy 
of giving them an opportunity to decide 
whether they would prefer this kind of 
administration of a nutrition program 
before we rush, in a matter of a few min- 
utes on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to totally redesign its program 
without a single hearing in the appro- 
priate committee. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has a 
plan here that may have some merit but 
it certainly does not justify this quick 
draw business on the floor of the House 
to decide for States how they want to 
administer programs that involve, as has 
been said many times today, 21 million of 
the citizens. 

Mr. WALKER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. Yes, I will now yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. As I say, there is not cut off 
that $500 million in here but by the 
gentleman’s own figures he is saying 
there is $100 million being spent in 
Washington, D.C., for administration of 
this program. 

Mr. FOLEY. Does the gentleman want 
to take the $100 million? Seventy million 
dollars is job search conducted by the 
Department of Labor. Thirty-five million 
dollars is coupons that have to be printed 
and are printed here in Washington. 
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Mr. WALKER. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WALKER. What I am saying is 
that a lot of those kinds of things could 
be taken over by the States and if the 
States are permitted to set their own 
regulations rather than having to react 
to Federal regulations, which the gentle- 
man just argued on the Glickman 
amendment before is the largest cause of 
error and abuse—the States themselves 
say over and over again that is the reason 
why their programs are failing, is be- 
cause they have to comply with all these 
Federal regulations which are a burden 
to them, and that was the argument the 
gentleman made. I was hoping the 
gentleman would get up and use that 
argument again because that is specifi- 
cally the argument for this block grant 
program. 

Mr. FOLEY. Surely if this program has 
benefit to the States and to proper ad- 
ministration, there ought to be some 
Governors and some administrators in 
this country who will be willing to come 
forward and endorse it. 

Mr. WALKER. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield further. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. In all honesty, the amend- 
ment was put together within just the 
last couple of weeks. We have not even 
polled these people. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, that is ex- 
actly what concerns me. 

Mr. WALKER. I understand what the 
gentleman is saying. However, I would 
also point out to the gentleman the only 
time we ever consider this program is un- 
der emergency circumstances. The only 
time we ever get a chance to amend the 
program is in a crisis kind of situation. 
Therefore, one reason why some of us re- 
act in a crisis situation is because that is 
the method given us to consider the 
program. 
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Mr. FOLEY. That is not true. We had 
hearings 7 months ago. The gentleman 
was a Member of Congress then. He did 
not come forward and offer this plan at 
that time. He has never communicated 
to our committee, to my knowledge, with 
this plan, or even outlined it in a vague 
detail and asked us for consideration. We 
have never had a single request to con- 
sider it in the orderly disposition of our 
committee. He has not got a single Gov- 
ernor or administrator a chance to look 
at it. 

All I am saying is, because it has been 
put together—I will not say slapdash— 
in the last 2 weeks, it is of such far- 
reaching character that to suggest with- 
out any consultation with the States, 
that they ought to change the whole pro- 
gram to what the gentleman thinks is a 
good idea, without any consultation with 
any State officials the gentleman thinks 
ought to be given the freedom to imple- 
ment his proposition 

Mr. WALKER. If the gentleman will 
yield further I thank him, because I 
would not want it to go on the record 
that it is some sort of slapdash effort. 

Mr. FOLEY. I said that I did not call it 
a slapdash effort. 
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Mr. WALKER. It was put together 
with the help of the former U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Welfare. While there were not 
hearings held before the gentleman’s 
committee, I submit to the gentleman 
that the minority party also has some 
prerogatives, and of course it is their task 
force which developed this approach. We 
went out and went into food stores all 
over the country, taking a look at the 
program and spent some time trying to 
accumulate data. So, it was put together 
over a period of time. The actual draft- 
ing of the program took just the last 
couple of weeks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. WALKER). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. WALKER) there 
were—ayes 18; noes 29. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 111, noes 268, 
not voting 53, as follows: 


[Roll No. 227] 
AYES—111 


Gradison 
Grassley 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hance 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hillis 
Hinson 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Hyde 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Kelly 


Sensenbrenner 
Shumway 
Shuster 

Snowe 

Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stanton 


Davis, Mich. 
Davis, S.C. 
de la Garza 


Burton, Phillip 
Carr 

Carter 
Cavanaugh 


Bereuter Duncan, Tenn. 
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Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Calif. 
Emery 

English 


Rahall 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Ratchford 


Mikulski 
Miller, Calif. 
Mineta 


Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Moore 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Murphy. II. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Musto 


Myers, Pa. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oakar 


Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pease 
Pepper 


Williams, Mont. 
Williams, Ohio 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wirth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Young, Fla. 
Young, Mo. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


NOT VOTING—53 


Marlenee 
Marriott 
Michel 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Murtha 
Neal 
Paul 
Quayle 

. Quillen 
Rostenkowski 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Michel for, with Mr. Fuqua against. 

Mr. Thomas for, with Mr. McCormack 
against. 

Mr. Marriott for, with Mr. Quillen against. 

Mr. Lewis for, with Mr. Evans of Delaware 
against. 


Mr. FINDLEY changed his vote from 
“aye” to “no.” 
So the amendments were rejected. 
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The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


O 1820 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. PEYSER 


Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PEYSER: Page 
39, after line 22, insert the following new 
section: 

RETROACTIVE REIMBURSEMENT 

Sec. 302. Section 18 of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977, as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(e)(1) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, the Secretary— 

“(A) shall sell coupons to any State par- 
ticipating in the food stamp program on 
May 31, 1980, for distribution to eligible 
households for June 1980 upon the request 
of such State to purchase coupons; 

“(B) may redeem purchased coupons in 
such State with the receipts from coupons 
sold under this subsection; and 

“(C) may expend the receipts from the 
sale of coupons under this subsection to ad- 
minister the food stamp program for June 
1980 in States which purchase coupons under 
this subsection. 

“(2) For purposes of paragraph (1) (A) 
the Secretary shall sell coupons at a cost 
equal to the sum of the face value of such 
coupons and a proportionate share of the 
costs incurred by the Secretary to admin- 
ister the food stamp program with the au- 
thority provided by this subsection. 

“(3) For purposes of paragraph (1) (B) 
the Secretary, in cooperation with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, shall redeem coupons 
purchased under this subsection in the same 
manner as the Secretary redeems coupons 
with funds appropriated to carry out this 
Act. 

“(4) From any funds made available after 
the date of the enactment of this Act to the 
Secretary for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1980, to carry out this Act, the Secre- 
tary shall reimburse States which purchase 
coupons under this section and which carry 
out the food stamp program in accordance 
with this Act. 

“(5) The amount of any reimbursement 
paid to a State under paragraph (4) shall be 
equal to the sum of the aggregate purchase 
price paid by such State for coupons pur- 
chased under this section and any adminis- 
trative costs for June 1980 for which such 
State would have been reimbursed under 
this Act with funds appropriated to carry 
out this Act for June 1980. 

“(6) The authority vested in the Secretary 
by paragraph (1) (A) and paragraph (1) (C) 
of this subsection shall lapse if funds to 
carry out this Act for June 1980 are appro- 
priated before June 1, 1980.“ 


Mr. PEYSER (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment that I am now offering is 
merely an escape hatch for the millions 
of people who are on the food stamp pro- 
gram in the event that the Congress does 
not complete all of the legislation neces- 
sary to provide the necessary funding to 
continue the act for the balance of the 
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year. My amendment would authorize 
the States to fund the program for the 
month of June with the knowledge, as- 
suming my amendment passes, that the 
Congress will pay back the funds ad- 
vanced by the States for the month of 
June when the food stamp legislation is 
finally passed. . 

Mr. Chairman, I do want to take this 
opportunity to state that the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Sox), the gentle- 
man from Alabama (Mr. BUCHANAN) , and 
the gentleman from Vermont (Mr. JEF- 
ForDs) has joined with me in offering 
this amendment. 

It is my hope that the Congress will 
complete all the necessary legislation so 
that this amendment is not needed. I do 
want to compliment the Agriculture 
Committee, the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and the Rules Committee for the 
effort that they are now making to bring 
about the complete enactment of this 
legislation. 

Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEYSER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. RICHMOND. I thank my col- 
league, the gentleman from New York, 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture, our committee is willing 
to accept the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. PEYSER. I thank the gentleman 
for his comments. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is 
really not needed at all. I would like to 
inform the committee what we have done 
today. We have been working on food 
stamps in the Appropriations Committee 
all day. We have reported out a supple- 
mental appropriation of some $18 bil- 
lion, and in order to move this we took 
out the food stamp money, $2,500-some 
odd million, and move it in a separate 
track, went up before the Committee on 
Rules, and we have obtained a rule and 
we will have it on the floor of the House 
here Tuesday. 

Unfortunately, if the Committee on 
Agriculture had been able to bring this 
bill to us earlier, we would not be in this 
predicament; but we and they are in 
this predicament because of budget reso- 
lution restraints, and we have done 
everything humanly possible. Most likely, 
we will have that appropriation passed 
and on the President’s desk before this 
authorization bill. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 


Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, while 
I may not share the characterization of 
the Committee on Agriculture, the 
gentleman is quite right. His committee 
has gone ahead, and the Committee on 
Rules this afternoon has made totally 
superfluous the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and this appropriation pending be- 
fore us and the Budget Act and the Rules 
of the House, and probably the Constitu- 
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tion. On Tuesday we will be acting upon 
the legislation the gentleman described. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to my good friend, 
the gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
FoLEY) , the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
take the time to compliment the Appro- 
priations Committee and the Rules Com- 
mittee for taking unusual but necessary 
action, in my judgment, to insure that 
there would not be a matter of 5 days or 
a week’s time in delay of the arrival of 
the food stamp program. 

Unless I make a great misjudgment, 
when we complete action tonight this 
House will vote in a large majority to au- 
thorize extension of the food stamp pro- 
gram. I may be wrong, but I think that 
judgment is probably correct. But there 
would be a danger, if the Appropriations 
Committee and the Rules Committee did 
not act promptly, that on midnight on 
the 15th or before, cutoff orders would 
be issued to all the States, stopping the 
food stamp program effective June 1. 
After the completion of the authoriza- 
tion legislation and the conference report 
and the supplemental appropriation and 
the conference report and the Third 
Budget Resolution and conference report, 
we might have that finished by the 23d of 
May. Of course, instructions would go 
forward to the States to resume the issu- 
ance of food stamps. But because some 
States require 10 to 12 days to submit the 
stamps through the mails, the full allo- 
cation of food stamps might not arrive 
until the 7th or 8th or 9th of June. That 
would put enormous strain on voluntary 
food agencies, various kinds of commu- 
nity funds and other local governments. I 
do not believe that is going to be neces- 
sary because of the wise judgment made 
by the Appropriations Committee. The 
distinguished ranking minority member, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Conte), the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTEN), the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Botanp), and others 
on the committee acted wisely today. 

I do not believe that this amendment 
is necessary. On the other hand, I do not 
want to prolong the debate on it. Let us 
take the amendment, it is not going to do 
any harm, and get on with it. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture has 
explained this fairly thoroughly. 

I do not think the amendment is nec- 
essary; but if the author wants it, let 
him have it. 

I do want to give credit, also, to the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. YATES) , be- 
cause in the full committee this morn- 
ing, when we got into this issue. it was 
the leadership of the gentleman from Il- 
linois (Mr. Yates) who made the mo- 
tion to move this on a separate track. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. CONTE) 
has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Fork and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. CONTE was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 


Mr. FOLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield, I just want to say that, for one 
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thing, I disagree very strongly with the 
oe and the record should show 

The Committee on Agriculture has re- 
ported this bill for some months, but we 
could not bring the bill to the floor with- 
out violating the spirit, if not the direct 
provisions, of the Budget Act, because 
the third budget resolution was not 
adopted. I hope the gentleman will not 
carry on the record that the Committee 
on Agriculture had failed in its responsi- 
bilities, because we brought this bill to 
the floor the afternoon—the afternoon— 
of the adoption of the third budget res- 
olution, for the rule and general debate, 
and today. I think that should not be 
overlooked. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Washington is absolutely 
right. We were under the same con- 
straints. Until we got that third budget 
resolution through here last night, there 
was nothing that we could do on the 
Appropriations Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. PEYSER). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of S. 1309, the Food Stamp 
Act Amendments of 1980. 

I would like to point out that the food 
stamp program is only a small supple- 
ment to the already stretched food 
budgets of low-income people. The aver- 
age bonus for the food stamp program 
has not changed significantly, in real 
dollar terms, for the last 10 years. The 
increased cost of the program is due to 
the increasing numbers of people need- 
ing the program because of food price 
inflation and unemployment. 


The bonus is based on the thrifty food 
plan, the lowest cost diet plan the De- 
partment of Agriculture has ever de- 
vised. Although food price inflation was 
11.5 percent in 1978 and 10.1 percent in 
1979, the value of the thrifty food plan 
increased only by 9.5 and 7.3 percent, 
respectively. Thus, the food stamp pro- 
gram provides an average of only $1.15 
a day or 38 cents per person per meal 
in benefits. In fact, the most a family 
with no income at all can get in food 
stamps comes to about 53 cents per per- 
son per meal. 


It is obvious that the thrifty food plan 
is inadequate for a poor family’s needs. 
USDA has acknowledged this. In recent 
rulemaking published in the Federal 
Register in April of this year, USDA 
stated that: 

The Department recognizes that a num- 
ber of factors make it difficult for many 
families to obtain an adequate diet on the 
amount of money which represents the cost 
of the Thrifty Food Plan. In fact, data on 
food consumption among low income house- 
holds indicate that fewer than one in ten 
families spending an amount of money 
equivalent to the cost of the Thrifty Food 
Plan received 100 percent of the Recom- 
mended Daily Allowances. Less than half 
received even two-thirds of the Daily Allow- 
ances . . . The average food purchaser, with- 
out specific nutritional skills and training, 
would find it difficult to make the food 
choices which provide an adequate diet on 
the amount of money which represents the 
cost of the plan. 
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I make these remarks in order to 
demonstrate that the increased cost of 
the food stamp program is not a conse- 
quence of our having been too generous 
in setting food stamp benefit levels. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

But noting how meager food stamp 
benefits are, particularly when set 
against rapidly increasing food prices, 
should not detract at all from the 
urgency of the task before us: Passage 
of S. 1309 and completion of all of the 
steps necessary to continue this vital 
program beyond May 31. 

The actions the House has taken in 
this Congress so far make clear our 
intent to provide the necessary funding 
for the continuation of the program this 
summer. House passage of the Giaimo 
amendment to the revised seccnd budget 
resolution was only the most recent in- 
dication of our unambiguous and em- 
phatic resolve to keep the food stamp 
program operational without interrup- 
tion and without a diminution of bene- 
fits. 

But I am fearful that we will not have 
completed our task by May 15, despite 
our intention to do so. We are currently 
locked in a very difficult and controver- 
sial debate on the budget resolution— 
the passage of which, under our rules, 
must be completed before a supplemen- 
tal appropriation can be enacted. Thus, 
there is a real possibility that we will not 
be able to pass the supplemental appro- 
priations legislation by USDA’s self-im- 
posed deadline of May 15. In that event, 
I strongly urge Secretary Bergland to 
make use of the authority afforded him 
by section 15(a) of the Food Stamp Act, 
and thereby order timely issuance of 
June food stamps, even in advance of the 
passage of the supplemental appropria- 
tions bill. Section 15(a) authorizes the 
Secretary to take such action, notwith- 
standing other provisions of the act, 
when to do so would be in the national 
interest and when it is clear that Con- 
gress will provide the necessary funds 
later on. This is precisely what the Agri- 
culture Secretary did at the outset of 
this fiscal year, and it would be wrong 
for him not to invoke this authority 
again in light of our resolve to fully fund 
the program and in light of the tragic 
harm and hunger that would be experi- 
enced by millions of needy people if he 
failed to do so. 


I submit that it is absolutely impera- 
tive for the Secretary to take such ac- 
tion. We have not come this far in the 
16-year history of the modern food 
stamp program, with the substantial ad- 
vances the program has brought toward 
the eradication of malnutrition and 
chronic hunger, only to arrive at a com- 
plete halt of the program. The erosion of 
the already limited budgets of poor 
people by soaring inflation makes that 
prospect particularly intolerable. 

Section 15(a) afforded the Secretary 
the authority to issue food stamps on 
time last October. You will recall that 
12 days elapsed from October 1 until 
October 12 when Congress passed a con- 
tinuing resolution to provide emergency 
funding until the Agriculture appropria- 
tions bill could be enacted later in the 
month. Notwithstanding the 12-day 
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lapse, food stamps were issued at the 
beginning of the month as authorized 
by section 15(a). 3 

The circumstances are no less urgent 
now, nor is the certainty that Congress 
will complete the actions necessary to 
provide the additional funding any less 
clear now. 

I urge Secretary Bergland to take such 

action, and I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port passage of S. 1309 and all the other 
steps necessary to provide full funding 
for the food stamp program. 
Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
support the immediate passage of S. 
1309, the Food Stamp Amendments of 
1980. Obviously we are faced with a 
rather compelling issue—our failure to 
complete favorable action on this legis- 
lation by May 15 will mean an end to 
the food stamp program on June 1. This, 
as my colleagues are well aware, would 
precipitate one of the most severe domes- 
tic crises in modern memory. 

Iam not a particular fan of legislating 
under the gun. This ultimately leads to 
imperfect legislation which is advanced 
under the guise of responding to an 
emergency. This is exactly the case here 
today. 

Some of the circumstances which have 
led us to this point today are in fact 
uncontrollable. The effect of inflation 
alone has added some $3.4 billion in costs 
to the food stamp program for the fiscal 
years 1980 and 1981. This constitutes 
more than one-half of the approximately 
$6 billion we are adding to the program 
under S. 1309. 

Another factor which weighs heavily 
on the current food stamp crisis has 
been the escalating increase in unem- 
ployment. Again based on the projec- 
tions which guided the Congress in set- 
ting funding levels for the program, we 
are expecting a lower unemployment 
rate. However these higher rates trans- 
late into additional costs to the program 
of $770 million for fiscal year 1980 and 
$930 million for fiscal year 1981. 


The final reasons why we need this 
legislation is because of a vastly in- 
creased eligibility base, in part created 
by earlier amendments to the Food 
Stamp Act which eliminated the pur- 
chase requirements. According to the 
Committee on Agriculture—households 
brought into the program through the 
elimination of the purchase requirement 
were poorer than expected. Translated 
into dollars, this means that an addi- 
tional $540 million in program costs for 
fiscal year 1980 and $640 million for fis- 
cal year 1981. It is perhaps in the area of 
program eligibility that this Congress 
could be more careful about avoiding the 
specter of having people not truly in 
need obtaining food stamps. Already in 
the debate accompanying this legislation 
we have heard instances of families and 
individuals with incomes far above the 
standard definition of need receiving 
food stamps. What disturbs me the most 
is the fact that through expanding bene- 
fits under food stamps to the nonneedy, 
we are faced with a situation of jeopar- 
dizing benefits for people for whom the 
755 stamp program is absolutely essen- 
tial. 


We have reached the point where a 
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staggering 10 percent of our Nation's 
population are receiving food stamps. 
This measures out to some 21.4 million 
Americans. Again, as we consider this 
legislation, we must remember that this 
entire group of Americans will be de- 
prived of these benefits come June 1. 

I serve as an original member of the 
House Select Committee on Aging and 
in that capacity am fully aware of the 
importance of the food stamp program 
for our seniors. We find an increasing 
number of senior citizens qualifying for 
the food stamp program and for many 
of them it can constitute the difference 
between remaining independent and be- 
ing placed in a nursing home. Hearings 
I have conducted as a member of the 
Aging Committee has disclosed that up- 
ward of 25 percent of seniors in nursing 
homes are there for an inability to main- 
tain a proper diet. Food stamps are not 
the entire answer, but they do help in 
many instances. I believe we have a 
special obligation to pass this emergency 
bill to avoid the specter of millions of 
starving older Americans. 

I must express my support for the ef- 
forts undertaken in this bill to reduce 
the elements of fraud and abuse in this 
program which have made it a target for 
much criticism. I am particularly in 
favor of the provisions to computer 
match important data on recipients to 
insure that their eligibility standards are 
identical to those provided under law. 
This information gathering is for the 
sole purpose of relating the individual's 
eligibility for the food stamp program, 
nothing else. Similarly, I support the 
provisions in S. 1309 which calls for all 
certified eligible households in project 
areas designated by the Secretary to ac- 
quire photographic identification cards 
to present when obtaining food stamps. 
Finally the bill provides the Secretary 
with new powers to avoid food stamp 
trafficking. 

I support the following other provi- 
sions of the legislation: 

I strongly agree with the committee’s 
decision to lower from $35 to $10 a 
month the threshold level for claiming 
excess medical expenses. Further, I con- 
sider it only right that these deductions 
be extended to cover not only the blind, 
elderly and disabled, but their respective 
spouses regardless of age. 

As one who helped lead the fight in 
this House on behalf of the Emergency 
Low Income Energy Assistance Act, I ap- 
plaud the committee’s decision not to 
include as income for purposes of food 
stamp eligibility, those payments re- 
ceived under this program. We should 
remember that only SSI recipients and 
those persons with incomes just above 
the poverty level are eligible for energy 
assistance. The amount they received 
this past winter was just enough for 
them to cover the rapidly escalating cost 
of home energy. To penalize them by 
counting this as income for food stamp 
eligibility would defeat the whole pur- 
pose of the energy assistance program. 

Similarly, I commend the provision in 
S. 1309, which does regard as income 
for eligibility, the value of a vehicle nec- 
essary for the transportation of a handi- 
capped household. 

, as a member of the House 
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Select Education Subcommittee, which 
developed the Domestic Violence Pre- 
vention and Assistance Act, I support the 
provisions in this legislation which pro- 
vide that women and their children who 
are temporarily residing in shelters for 
battered women are eligible for food 
stamps. On April 21, I chaired a hearing 
of the House Select Committee on Aging 
on elderly victims of domestic violence. 
I trust that the committee’s intent would 
be to include all residents of these shel- 
ters—regardless of their age. 

I would like to briefly address another 
portion of this legislation. I refer to the 
section which calls upon the Congres- 
sional Budget Office to prepare a report 
which would determine if the Consumer 
Price Index is the most accurate indexa- 
tion base for the food stamp program. 
I have been a long time critic of the 
Consumer Price Index, and our undue 
reliance on it to calculate benefits for 
important programs, especially the cost- 
of-living increase for social security. This 
year’s 14.3-percent increase, called for by 
President Carter, is one of the most 
realistic in recent years, but the CPI 
still remains a flawed measuring guide 
to reflect cost-of-living factors in areas 
such as the Northeast. I await the CBO 
report with great interest. 

As a representative from the State of 
New York, I fully recognize the impor- 
tance of S. 1309 to our State. It is esti- 
mated that 1.7 million persons in New 
York State are food stamp recipients. 
Included among these recipients are 
more than a quarter of a million elderly 
for whom this program is tremendously 
important for survival. A cutoff of food 
stamps would have a cataclysmic impact 
on the State economy which would drive 
my home city of New York closer to the 
edge of fiscal ruin. This must be avoided. 

In summary, S. 1309 is not a bill we 
can postpone action on any further. June 
1 is but 3 weeks away. Can Members 
fathom the prospects of their poor and 
elderly constituents who rely on food 
stamps for their daily meals, suddenly 
losing all benefits? Where will they turn? 
Have we reached the level of callousness 
that we would permit a situation like this 
to occur? I will not stand here and de- 
fend the food stamp program as a model 
of efficiency. It is not. It never has been. 
Yet, do we solve the problem by ending 
it for everyone? 

There are people in need in this na- 
tion and the food stamp program hap- 
pily is reaching them. The food stamp 
program has helped to alleviate the acute 
hunger problems which disgraced this 
Nation in the early 1960's. Yet the food 
stamp program has also fallen victim to 
bureaucratic obesity. We in the Congress 
can trim the fat without killing the en- 
tire body of the program. 

I urge passage of S. 1309 to avert the 
most immediate crisis at hand—the end- 
ing of the program on June 1. I also urge 
that we redouble our efforts to eliminate 
those elements of fraud and waste in the 
program which have contributed to ex- 
cessive program costs and which do noth- 
ing to allow vital benefits to reach needy 
people. 

Our country is entering a period of re- 
cession. Where it will end, no one really 
knows. Yet recession like inflation has a 
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way of severely impacting those least 
able to defend themselves. The large ma- 
jority of food stamp recipients have little 
if any defense against the inflation, and 
if this program is allowed to terminate— 
that is one less defense at their disposal. 
Let us offer the continuation of help and 
hope to the poor and needy of our Na- 
tion. Let us pass S. 1309 without further 
delay. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, in the interest of speeding passage 
of this long-delayed legislation, I will 
not take much time at this point. There 
are, however, a few comments that I 
would like to make on the bill before us. 

I think that it is important for us to 
keep in mind the basic purpose of this 
program—to help feed the poor of this 
country. As a veteran of many of these 
food stamp reauthorizations I have seen 
this basic purpose become obscured as 
this program has become a vehicle for 
displaying our dissatisfaction with a 
number of Federal programs. This year, 
for instance, we have a provision that 
requires food stamp workers to act as 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
agents and turn in suspected undocu- 
mented aliens. 

I find this provision to be duplicative 
since we already require all food stamp 
recipients to have social security num- 
bers which can only be issued to citizens 
and legal residents. I also seriously doubt 
its usefulness, given the fact that INS 
cannot respond to the information that 
it already possesses. Even though un- 
documented aliens comprise only 0.5 per- 
cent of food stamp recipients, according 
to most studies, we are focusing on this 
small segment out of some feeling that 
we will accomplish some grand reduc- 
tion in the abuse of this program. I op- 
posed this provision in Agriculture Com- 
mittee and would have attempted to have 
this provision stricken today were it not 
for the overriding need to pass this bill 
as quickly as possible. 

By placing a cap on this food stamp 
program authorization, we have sought 
to turn this program into a way to con- 
trol the inflationary effect of Federal 
programs. Yet I have heard of no parallel 
measures offered when cost overruns on 
existing military procurement contracts 
reached $28.8 billion in just the last 
quarter of 1979. That is nearly twice the 
amount needed to balance the Federal 
budget but no one has offered to place a 
cap on that program. 

On Monday, Howard Hjort of the De- 
partment of Agriculture testified that 
American consumers are paying more 
than $16 billion a year in overcharges 
on food because of food industry con- 
centration. This to me is a much more 
serious cause of inflation and one which 
directly causes and increase in the cost 
of the food stamp program, and yet with 
the exception of our distinguished col- 
league NEAL SMITH, no one has shown 
a great deal of interest in dealing with 
this problem. 

What I am trying to get at is that 
this program is not the source of our 
ills nor the source of their cure. It is 
an easy program to attack, partly be- 
cause of its past inefficiency, but mostly 
because it grows in size in a direct pro- 
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portion to our economic problems and 
becomes an easy target. I hope that 
in our consideration of the food stamp 
program this year, we can keep its cen- 
tral purpose in mind—feeding the 
poor—and save our other concerns for 
specific legislation focused on those 
issues. 

This year more than ever we must 
keep this central purpose in mind and 
act quickly to avoid this program being 
suspended for the month of June. It 
would be a grave mistake to put millions 
of Americans through the confusion and 
hunger that our inaction would cause. 
Local governments and private chari- 
table organizations would be forced to 
expend valuable resources because of our 
delay. 

Congress intends to keep the program 
going, judging by the fact that these 
Food Stamp Act amendments are the 
first order of business following the com- 
pletion of the budget resolution. How- 
ever, we may be late in approving this 
legislation because of problems created 
by our budget process. 

If we cannot complete authorization 
and funding of the food stamp program 
by the deadline for June issuance, I 
would urge the Secretary of Agriculture 
to invoke the authority vested in him 
by section 15(a) of the Food Stamp Act 
and order issuance of the June food 
stamps in advance of the supplemental 
appropriation. 

Section 15(a) fits the present circum- 
stances: Action by the Secretary to issue 
June stamps is absolutely essential to 
protect the interests of the United 
States and its people. The specter of 
severe hunger and malnutrition which 
the food stamp program has done so 
much to alleviate; administrative chaos 
at food stamp offices hard pressed to ex- 
plain the cutoff; and general social un- 
rest strike me as reasons enough for the 
Secretary to invoke his authority to is- 
sue June stamps. I strongly urge the Sec- 
retary to take such a course if we fail 
to act in time. 

Such action would be stopgap in nat- 
ure, for I have no doubt that completion 
of the necessary congressional action 
will occur no later than sometime in 
June at the latest, failing action before 
the deadline for June issuance. 

It remains incumbent upon us to pass 
S. 1309, and to act expeditiously on the 
remaining steps that will bring about 
full funding for the program. I urge all 
my colleagues to support this bill.@ 

@ Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, there is 
a real problem with amendments to the 
food stamp program that are designed 
to save money. The problem is that the 
administrative expense to carry out the 
reduction often is as great as the antici- 
pated savings. s 

T believe our food stamp program costs 
the taxpayers too much. I am anxious to 
make savings where possible and eventu- 
ally to cash out the program completely. 
But the Simms amendment to restore 
the purchase requirement would lop 
people from the wrong end of the in- 
come scale of the program. The Coleman 
amendment to eliminate double food 
benefits has been modified for better ad- 
ministration. It will add slightly to inter- 
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view time, but in general it does a good 
job to eliminate an obvious overlap. 

In the end, I will vote for the bill, de- 
spite great reservation about the cost, 
because there is no alternative. I believe, 
however, unless the program is cashed 
out, or further reductions are achieved, 
it will run up against budget ceilings next 
year just as it did this year. 

Most Americans simply do not believe 
10 percent of their fellow citizens should 
be supported by food stamps, or that the 
costs of food stamps should have in- 
creased six times in the past decade. 
Neither do I. We must make further 
progress in reducing food stamp costs.@ 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Chairman, the 
abuse and fraud of the food stamp pro- 
gram are well known, but the greatest 
problem is neglect by a Congress which 
refuses to exercise its responsibility to 
overhaul the program. 

The need for food stamp reform has 
been recognized by some of us for a long 
time. The program has grown from a 
$610 million baby in fiscal year 1971, to 
an almost $11 billion behemoth in fiscal 
year 1981. Participation in the program 
has increased from 15.3 million persons 
in October 1978 to 22 million persons in 
March 1980. I cannot believe that 1 in 
every 10 Americans are truly in need of 
food stamps. And the American people 
who foot the bill cannot understand why 
Congress does not act to find out exactly 
what is going on here. 

I do not advocate eliminating food 
stamps for those who are truly in need. 
However, I refuse to sit by while the food 
stamp program, once intended to assist 
the needy in obtaining a nutritionally 
balanced diet, is quickly becoming an en- 
titlement program. We cannot afford an 
uncontrollable program in these budget- 
cutting times, and yet that is exactly 
what this bill before us is trying to estab- 
lish. The 1977 Food Stamp Act amend- 
ments set funding caps for the program 
for fiscal years 1978 through 1981. Now, 
this bill raises those caps to a level so 
high that they provide no effective lim- 
itation on food stamp spending. I ask my 
colleagues: How can these “caps” have 
any real effect when Congress keeps in- 
creasing them whenever the program 
needs additional funds? Furthermore, if 
we grant the Secretary of Agriculture 
authority to lift those caps by 5 percent 
in fiscal year 1980 and 10 percent in fiscal 
year 1981, we will be removing the food 
stamp funding from its traditional au- 
thorizing forum and handing it over to 
the bureaucracy. If there is anything we 
do not need and the American people do 
not want, it is more bureaucracy. What 
we do need to support right now are pro- 
posals to tighten up the food stamp pro- 
gram and eliminate fraud. We should 
reinstate the purchase requirement, with 
expected savings of $800 million. Thanks 
to the elimination of that requirement, 
over 3,500,000 new participants were 
added to the food stamp rolls, and in- 
creased costs to the program amounted 
to over $11 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people 
work hard for a living and they are 
deeply angered over financing a pro- 
gram which gives some, who are not in 
need, a “free ride.” Congress has the 
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opportunity to act here today. We have 
said we are for a balanced budget; we 
have said we are for responsible spend- 
ing; we now have the opportunity to 
show the American people just what we 
mean. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, the 
food stamp issue before us today places 
this legislative body in the dilemma of 
balancing our moral convictions with the 
political and budgetary realities of gov- 
ernment. On the one hand, there is not 
a single Member of the House who would 
support legislation precluding the so- 
cially disadvantaged, the indigent, the 
handicapped, or the elderly—those who 
cannot care for themselves—from receiv- 
ing adequate daily nourishment. On the 
other side of the coin, we are confronting 
a Government program which has been 
abused by many of those taking advan- 
tage, not only of the program but of the 
good will of the American taxpayer as 
well. 

In Alabama alone, there are 594,044 
persons receiving food stamps. A very 
large portion of these persons are genu- 
inely in need of the assistance which is 
provided through this program. I am es- 
pecially concerned for the elderly, the 
disabled, and the handicapped who must 
have food stamps in order to survive. 
In addition, the unemployment rate in 
my own home county is currently 12.8 
percent—almost double the national av- 
erage—and many of these proud Ameri- 
cans are forced to seek Government as- 
sistance in light of the present economic 
conditions. I can assure you, Mr. Chair- 
man, that these individuals would greatly 
prefer putting in a honest 40-hour work- 
week than spending hours in line at 
the food stamp office. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have nothing 
but contempt for free-loaders who, be- 
cause of this lack of initiative, use the 
food stamp program and other federally 
assisted programs when they ought to 
be seeking gainful employment. Both the 
Congress and the States have a respon- 
sibility to remove such persons from the 
food stamp rolls, and I find much criti- 
cism throughout my district in this 
respect. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to insure that 
those individuals who truly need food 
stamps are eligible to receive this assist- 
ance. I supported the program the first 
time it came to the House floor for a 
vote, and I will continue to support the 
basic philosophical principles which 
this body endorsed in the original food 
stamp act. 

Today it is my intention to support 
those amendments which will respon- 
sibly return the food stamp program to 
the original intentions of the Congress. 
I am supportive of such amendments to 
this act that will clean up the program, 
eliminate unauthorized persons from 
receiving food stamps and authorize 
better screening of applicants for food 
stamps. I believe such changes will 
benefit and secure the future viability 
of the entire food stamp program.@ 
Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of S. 1309, 
and urge my colleagues to support this 
effort to continue the operation of the 
program. 
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We are now all aware of the immedi- 
acy of the problem facing us with regard 
to the continuation of the food stamp 
program. By the end of May, the costs of 
the program will have exhausted the 
amount we appropriated for this fiscal 
year. It is thus our responsibility to duly 
legislate a continuation of the program. 

This problem is caused by a myriad of 
problems which, by now, are all familiar 
to us. The greatest problem, of course, is 
that the administration and our own 
budget office seriously underestimated 
the projections of inflation and unem- 
ployment that were used to set the spend- 
ing ceiling on the program in 1977. Those 
problems were exacerbated by other pro- 
visions of the 1977 act that brought more 
people into the program—people who, by 
the way, had always been eligible but 
were kept out of the program by admin- 
istrative obstacles, such as the purchase 
price. It now appears that these newly 
participating poor people are poorer 
than had been anticipated, thus neces- 
sitating the expenditure of greater-than- 
expected benefit levels. 

Regardless of the causes of the prob- 
lem we now face, the problems was not 
caused by the poor people who depend 
on food stamps each month. They have 
not been responsible for the worsening 
economy; they did not make the projec- 
tions of inflation and unemployment that 
have turned out to be so inaccurate; they 
have not had any choice about whether 
or not they were laid off, thereby neces- 
sitating their use of food stamps. 

And they should not be made to pay 
the price. They should not have to un- 
derstand why our budget process is so 
important, and why any appropriations 
bill may not be considered until the 
budget resolutions are completed. They 
will not be able to understand why, in 
the face of overwhelming evidence that 
this Congress will continue the food 
stamp program, it is running out of ap- 
propriated funds. 

Therefore, we should act expeditiously 
today to pass S. 1309, lifting the au- 
thorization level for the program for this 
fiscal year and next, and paving the way 
for the supplemental appropriation that 
is needed to fully fund the program. 
However, there is no reason why our po- 
tential problems in working out our op- 
erating budget for next year should block 
operation of the program for even 1 
day. There is no reason why food stamps 
cannot be issued on June 1 in anticipa- 
tion of the appropriation that is certain 
to follow. There is no reason why the 
Agriculture Secretary cannot issue the 
stamps as usual under the authority of 
section 15(a) of the Food Stamp Act in 
advance of our action on an appropria- 
tion bill. Indeed, this is his responsibility 
given the dire straits that millions of 
Americans will face if he fails to use 
this discretion. While this in no way re- 
lieves us of the responsibility to act to- 
day, it would be wrong for the Secretary 
to let the program end precipitously next 
month because our internal processes 
prevented prompt appropriations action. 

The Secretary’s continuation of the 
food stamp program, in advance of our 
appropriation, is certainly not unprece- 
dented as the events of the beginning of 
this fiscal year demonstrated. His use of 
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the authority in section 15(a) of the 
Food Stamp Act previously demonstrates 
his ability to continue the program now. 
He certainly should now follow that 
precedent. 

Mr. Chairman, the food stamp pro- 
gram has made a tremendous contribu- 
tion to the improvement of the nutri- 
tional well-being of America’s poor. In 
concert with the other governmental 
antihunger efforts, the tragic examples 
of hunger and malnutrition that were so 
prevalent a decade ago have been ame- 
liorated. We have all heard the criticisms 
of the food stamp program over the 
years, some of them true but many of 
them myths, and we worked hard 3 years 
ago trimming what little fat there was. 
Still, it is not easy for most of us to sup- 
port this program without hearing from 
many of our constituents who have heard 
only about alleged program abuses. 

But whatever specific criticisms we 
may have about the program; whatever 
ideas we share about improving program 
operation; there is no question about 
the need to raise the spending ceiling and 
make sure those people who are eligible 
for assistance are not prevented from 
getting that aid. Moreover, it is time 
that we stop being so defensive about our 
support for this program, and recognize 
that the food stamp program has prob- 
ably been the most successful social pro- 
gram the Government has operated in 
the last 10 years. The food stamp pro- 
gram works, and it has meant the dif- 
ference between hunger and minimal 
nutritional adequacy for millions of 
needy people. 

Therefore, I strongly support S. 1309, 

and I encourage my colleagues to join 
me in making sure the food stamp pro- 
gram is able to continue its job of feed- 
ing the hungry.@ 
@ Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, a pro- 
vision in the food stamp authorization 
bill being considered today is of great 
consequence to this Congress. That pro- 
vision changes the measure used to cal- 
culate the change in cost of living for 
the food stamp program from the CPI- 
W, which represents wage and clerical 
workers, to the CPI-U, which represents 
all urban consumers. This provision also 
requires the Congressional Budget Office 
to prepare a study on whether the CPI 
itself is the most accurate indexation 
base for the food stamp program to re- 
flect changes in the cost of living. 

These provisions will have an almost 
negligible impact on the cost of the pro- 
gram or on the amount that is paid out 
to recipients, in the short term. But it 
is an important step for this Congress, 
which must constantly monitor its most 
critical inflation numbers, and study 
them to make sure they accurately and 
fairly represent changes in the cost of 
living. 

The CPI-U, for all urban consumers, 
was first published in 1978. It was created 
to provide a more comprehensive Con- 
sumer Price Index to reflect expenditures 
for the many population groups whose 
income payments are now being es- 
calated. It also measures inflation and 
guides monetary and fiscal policy for the 
Nation as a whole. The CPI for all urban 
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consumers represents about 80 percent of 
the total population. The CPI-W, which 
is still published by the Labor Depart- 
ment and is still used for indexing most 
Federal programs, represents less than 
45 percent of the total population. 
Changing the cost-of-living adjustor to 
a more representative, broader based 
index, will help make this a fairer, more 
representative program. 

The second part of this provision, re- 
quiring a study of the CPI itself as a 
cost-of-living indicator, speaks to a more 
fundamental question. The Consumer 
Price Index has been criticized for a 
number of inaccuracies and distortions 
as a measurement. Economists for the 
Council of Economic Advisors, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and elsewhere 
have criticized these distortions, partic- 
ularly in the way in which homeowner- 
ship costs are calculated. These distor- 
tions cause the cost of everything—in- 
cluding the massive cost of Govern- 
ment—to increase at an ever faster rate. 
The CBO and House Budget Committee 
estimate, for example, that the distortion 
in the way the CPI is calculated will cost 
between $5 billion and $7 billion in this 
i year, probably more in fiscal year 
1981. 

A study of the kind proposed in the 
food stamp legislation will help Congress 
assess the needs and problems with our 
national inflation measure. This study is 
just one of a number of studies being re- 
quested on this issue. The House Budget 
Committee’s Inflation Task Force has 
called for an administration review of 
the cost-of-living indexes. A provision 
making such a request has been included 
in the first concurrent resolution on the 
budget, passed Wednesday by the House. 

As a result, the administration has 

agreed to appoint an economic policy 
group to conduct such a study. These ef- 
forts are a necessary part of our con- 
tinuing congressional oversight of the ef- 
fect of inflation on all sectors of our 
economy, and should be welcomed by 
every Member of Congress.@ 
Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of S. 1309, The 
Food Stamp Act Amendments of 1980. 
The outcome of today’s debate will 
greatly affect those 20 million Ameri- 
cans—10 percent of the population— 
who depend on food stamps to maintain 
a subsistence diet. 

There is a basic misconception con- 
cerning the food stamp program; many 
believe that most people who receive food 
stamps do not really need them at all. 
In reality, the majority of the people 
who receive food stamps have an annual 
income, before taxes, of less than $4,000. 


A delay or a reduction in food stamp 
funding would severely impact residents 
of New York State. More than 1.7 million 
people in New York State receive food 
stamps, including 1.162 million recip- 
ients in New York City. Aside from the 
severe impact a food stamp reduction 
would have on the nutrition of the recip- 
ients, it would also cause a major eco- 
nomic disruption of both the New York 
State and the national economy. For 
example, the food stamp program would 
result in the loss of $12.9 million in food 
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and $4.7 million in farm income in New 
York alone. Retail food stores, with eight 
percent of their sales in food coupons, 
would be hit the hardest. 

The food stamp program has exceeded 
the spending cap due to three factors; 
a much higher than anticipated inflation 
in food prices, continued unemployment, 
and the influx of more poor people than 
expected as a result of the elimination 
of the purchase requirement in 1978. 

I support a fully funded food stamp 
program, and will oppose amendments 
restricting the program, including those 
which would: 

Deduct the value of free or reduced 
price school lunches served to needy chil- 
dren, from the amount of food stamp 
benefits their family receives. Most 
importantly, this amendment should be 
opposed because it would deprive chil- 
dren of good nutrition in their formative 
years by curbing their participation in 
feeding programs, but it also should be 
opposed as it would create an adminis- 
trative disaster for the States; 

Provide for an annual rather than 
semiannual cost-of-living adjustment in 
food stamp benefits; 

Delay implementation of provisions 
expanding medical deductions for the el- 
derly and disabled, and for child care 
purposes; 

Require recoupment of food stamp 
benefits from people whose annual in- 
come exceeds the poverty level. This 
would severely impact the temporarily 
poor and unemployed, act as a disincen- 
tive for regaining employment, while 
again, posing considerable administra- 
tive headaches. 


The goal of our Government is the bal- 
ancing of our Federal budget to reduce 
inflation. Unfotunately, social programs 
are the first hit when reductions in Fed- 
eral spending are taking place. But the 
grocery bill for our Nation’s poorest fam- 
ilies should not bear the burden of these 
cuts. 

S. 1309 will increase food stamp pro- 
gram funding to $8.74 billion for fiscal 
year 1980 and to $9.74 billion in fiscal 
year 1981. The bill also adds new anti- 
fraud and abuse provisions to the pro- 
gram, revises the eligibility of some par- 
ticipants, and makes miscellaneous 
amendments in program administration. 
In short, it is a vital measure. 

The time to act is now. Our poor, our 
elderly, our children, cannot afford any 
suspension or reduction in their level of 
subsistence. We have adopted House 
Concurrent Resolution 307 allowing for 
sufficient additional funds for this pro- 
gram. We must today enact the author- 
izing legislation to raise the food stamp 
spending cap for fiscal year 1980, and we 
must approve supplemental appropria- 
tion providing the necessary dollars— 
all before May 15. We have a heavy re- 
sponsibility to those in this country who 
depend on this Congress the most—the 
needy. I urge my colleagues to support 
this bill and prevent the disruption of 
this necessary social program. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of S. 1309. I am first and fore- 
most concerned about the over 20 million 
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low income people who will suffer if the 
food stamp program is suspended June 1. 

But I would like to point out that the 
food stamp program’s benefits extend 
beyond the poor. 

In setting up the food stamp program, 
Congress recognized that the benefits of 
the program are felt throughout the 
economy. The Food Stamp Act of 1977 
declares that Congress finds that the 
program will promote the distribution 
in a beneficial manner of the Nation’s 
agricultural abundance and will 
strengthen the Nation’s agricultural 
economy, as well as result in more orderly 
marketing and distribution of foods. 

In fact, the foremost reason for the 
creation of the food stamp program back 
in the 1930’s was to distribute the agri- 
cultural surplus that was being held to 
keep food prices up. Today, the food 
stamp program still benefits the econ- 
omy, and in these days of extraordinary 
food price inflation, the Federal dollars 
that roll into local communities from the 
program are needed more than ever. 

Food stamps have often been called 
“grassroots revenue sharing.” Because 
eligibility for stamps is tied to income, 
benefits from the program flow directly 
into those communities with high unem- 
ployment, low income, and large numbers 
of poor people. The funds are put directly 
into the hands of needy people, who in 
turn spend those food stamps in gro- 
cery stores all over the country. 

According to the Department of Agri- 
culture, substantial program cuts would 
have an impact on food expeditures and 
farm income. Recent data from USDA 
shows that a program cut would have the 
following adverse effects on food expend- 
itures and on the farm sector: 


Reduces food And reduces 


Cutting the expenditures farm income 


$100 
$200 
$400 
$800 
$1, 000 


These figures assume that if food 
stamp participants no longer receive full 
benefits, they might substitute some of 
their resources in place of stamps. But if 
they are unable to make this substitu- 
tion, as will be the case for most pro- 
gram recipients in this period of extraor- 
dinary inflation in the cost of all ne- 
cessities, then the adverse effects on the 
farm sector will be even more severe. 
With no substitution for food stamps at 
all, a cut of $100 million would reduce 
food expenditures by $90 million and 
farm income by $36 million. 

If the cost of beans is up 250 per- 
cent and milk is $2 a gallon, low-income 
people cannot afford to buy as much and 
food stamps become critical to those food 
budgets. If people do not have food 
stamps, and there is not any money left 
in their budgets to shift to food buying, 
they simply will cut back on food pur- 
chases. It is possible, therefore, that some 
local economies will suffer a dollar-for- 
dollar loss in retail food sales if the pro- 
gram shuts down in June. 

We have all heard stories of retailers 
in our districts bemoaning the recent 
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slumps in sales at Christmas time. I can 
only imagine the impact on local and 
State economies if suddenly food sales 
dropped by $5,000 or $50,000 or $500,000 
in one month. 

One of the benefits of the program 
is also its ripple effect. On top of the 
direct effect of increasing food pur- 
chases, the program has an indirect 
ripple effect because grocers hire more 
people, who then have spending money 
to buy more clothes or pay other bills; 
those retailers then hire more people who 
in turn spend their money and so on. 

USDA economists have found that the 
new business generated by the food stamp 
program has a multiplier effect of 3.64. 
This means that for every food stamp 
dollar spent by food stamp households an 
additional $3.64 in new business is gen- 
erated in their communities. For every 
food stamp dollar lost because of a shut- 
down of the program, and the inevitable 
lag time in starting up the program when 
the funds are finally provided by Con- 
gress, the loss will ripple throughout the 
economy, affecting all sectors of the com- 
munity. 

I make these remarks to point out the 
widespread impact of a suspension of 
food stamp benefits on June 1. Congress 
must provide the additional funding as it 
is clear that it will. 

But if Congress fails to act in time, 
Secretary Bergland should invoke his au- 
thority under section 15(a) of the Food 
Stamp Act and save food stamps in ad- 
vance of the supplemental appropriations 
bill. The circumstances facing the Secre- 
tary now are similar to those faced by 
USDA at the commencement of this fiscal 
year. You will recall that Congress had 
not yet passed the Agriculture appro- 
priation bill or the continuing resolution 
as of the first 12 days of fiscal year 1980. 
Not until October 12 did we pass a con- 
tinuing resolution providing stopgap 
funding for USDA’s operation of the 
food stamp program. 

Nonetheless, food stamp recipients re- 
ceived their October benefits, pursuant to 
section 15(a) of the act, on time. Secre- 
tary Bergland ordered issuance knowing 
full well that it was the intent of Con- 
gress that the program continue pending 
the eventual appropriation. 

He was correct to do so then in light 
of the massive injury to millions of poor 
people should the October benefits have 
been delayed; so it is incumbent upon 
him now to issue June food stamps. 
Clearly, no one in this Congress is in 
favor of a shutdown, albeit temporary, 
of the program. 

Invoking the Secretary’s authority un- 
der the act would avert further harm to 
local economies battered by the impend- 
ing recession, and would avert disaster 
for the poor. 

While the first, foremost, and most di- 
rect impact of the program shutdown 
would be felt by poor families who would 
lose their food buying power for part or 
all of a month this summer, it is im- 
portant also to keep in mind that all 
Americans have a stake in the food stamp 
program. Food stamps help everybody; 
some are helped directly as recipients, 
some are helped indirectly as members of 
a local economy. The crisis in the food 
stamp program belongs to everyone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
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the committee amendment in the nature 
of a substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. BOLLING) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. SIMON, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the Senate bill 
(S. 1309) to increase the fiscal year 1979 
authorization for appropriations for the 
food stamp program, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to House Resolution 651, 
he reported the bill back to the House 
with an amendment adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole? 
If not, the question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


O 1830 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the Sen- 
ate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
re third time, and was read the third 

e. 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. SYMMS 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. SYMMS. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SyMms moves to recommit the bill, S. 
1309, to the Committee on Agriculture. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the previous question is or- 
dered on the motion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the Senate bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 320, nays 56, 
not voting 56, as follows: 


[Roll No. 228] 


YEAS—320 


Baldus 
Barnes 
Beard, R.I. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 


Addabbo 
Akaka 


Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 


Hawkins 
Heckler 
Heftel 
Hollenbeck 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 


Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 


Leath, Tex. 
Lederer 
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Seiberling 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Simon 
Skelton 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spellman 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stack 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stark 

Steed 
Stewart 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 

Synar 
Tauke 
Thompson 
Traxler 
Trible 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vento 


Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams, Mont. 
Wiliams, Ohio 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wirth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Mo. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hansen 
Hillis 
Hinson 
Holt 


Kelly 


Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
Loeffier 


Stenholm 
Stockman 
Stump 
Symms 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Walker 
Winn 
Wydler 


Lott 


Lungren 
McDonald 
‘Miller, Ohio 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 


Robinson 
Roth 
Rousselot 
Rudd 
Satterfield 
Sensenbrenner 


McKinney 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Michel 

Mitchell, N.Y. 
ha 


Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, C. H. 
McCormack 


O 1840 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Corman for, with Mr. Ichord against. 

Mr. Quillen for, with Mr. Daniel B. Crane 
against. 

Mr. McKinney for, 
against. 

Mr. Evans of Delaware for, with Mr. Latta 
against, 

Mr. Broomfield for, with Mr. Lewis against. 

Mr. Levitas for, with Mr. Paul against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Fuqua with Mr. Anderson of Illinois. 

Mr. Aspin with Mr. Marriott. 

Mr. Barnard with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Quayle. 

Mr. Danielson with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Early with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Gaydos with Mr. Abdnor. 

Mr. McCormack with Mr. Badham. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson of California with 
Mr. Mitchell of New York. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Dannemeyer. 

Mr. Ullman with Mr. Marlenee. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Lujan. 

Mr. Roberts with Mr. Edwards of Alabama. 

Mr. Murtha with Mr. Lent. 

Mr. Neal with Mr. Kemp. 

Mr. Bonior of Michigan with Mr. Grisham. 

Mr. Andrews of North Carolina with Mr. 
Daschle. 

Mr. Hefner with Mr. Hightower. 

Mr. Lehman with Mr. Kogovsek. 

Mr. Holland with Mr. Runnels. 

Ms. Holtzman with Mr. Udall. 

Mr. Jones of Oklahoma with Mr. Johnson 
of Colorado. 


So the Senate bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The title of the Senate bill was 
amended so as to read: “To amend the 
Food Stamp Act of 1977, as amended, 
to improve food stamp program fiscal 
accountability through reductions in 
inaccurate eligibility and benefit deter- 
minations; to improve the system of 
deductions; to remove specific dollar 
limitations on appropriations while con- 
tinuing to limit expenditures to avail- 
able funds; and for other purposes.“. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


with Mr. Dornan 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, on rollcall 
No. 228, I was out of reach of the beeper. 
I did not hear it and was not able to 
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get to the floor on time. Had I been here, 
I would have voted in the affirmative on 
S. 1309, the Food Stamp Act Amend- 
ments of 1980. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks on the Senate 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Washington? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
S. 1309, FOOD STAMP ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1980 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the House insist on 
its amendments to the Senate bill, 
S. 1309, and request a conference with 
the Senate thereon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Washington? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, does that 
include the recoupment amendment? 

Mr. FOLEY. That includes the re- 
coupment amendment. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. That passed so 
overwhelmingly in the House? 

Mr. FOLEY. That passed by a slight 
majority in the House. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Washington? The Chair hears 
none and, without objection, appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. FOLEY, 
DE LA GARZA, JONES of Tennessee, RICH- 
MOND, PANETTA, NOLAN, GLICKMAN, AKAKA, 
HARKIN, WAMPLER, FINDLEY and Syms, 
Mrs. HECKLER, and Mr. JEFFORDS. 

There was no obiection. 


o 1850 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. DEVINE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time for the purpose of inquiring of the 
majority leader the schedule for the bal- 
ance of the day, the balance of the week, 
and for next week. I will be very happy 
to yield to the majority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. WRIGHT). 

Mr. WRIGHT. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. If the acting minority lead- 
er would indulge me, I will describe the 
program for next week. We have con- 
cluded the legislative business for this 
week, and when we adjourn today, it will 
be my purpose to ask unanimous con- 
sent that we shall adjourn over until 12 
o’clock noon on Monday. 

We will meet on Monday and take up 
six suspensions. All recorded votes on the 
suspensions and on our two conference 
reports that may be considered will be 
postponed until Tuesday, May 13. The 
six suspensions are: 
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S. 668, Cow Creek Indians claims; 

H. Con. Res. 318, disapproval of regu- 
lations for Education Appeal Board; 

H. Con. Res. 319, disapproval of regu- 
lations for arts and education programs; 

H.R. 7281, FEC authorizations; 

H.R. 6616, ocean dumping authoriza- 
tion, fiscal year 1981; and 

H.R. 6842, Shippers Export Document 
Act. 

Then we would hope to take confer- 
ence reports on H.R. 10, civil rights for 
institutionalized persons; and H.R. 3434, 
Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare 
Act of 1980. 

For the remainder of the week it will 
be our purpose for the House to meet at 
noon on Tuesday, at 3 o'clock on 
Wednesday, and at 10 a.m. on Thursday. 
There would be recorded votes the first 
thing Tuesday on any bills debated on 
Monday on which recorded votes have 
been demanded. Then we would hope to 
take up the following important bills: 

H.J. Res. 545, supplemental appropria- 
tions for food stamps. It was this to 
which the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts alluded earlier. The Committee on 
Appropriations has brought us a supple- 
mental appropriation especially for food 
stamps. The Committee on Rules has ap- 
proved the rule, and we hope to take 
that as our first legislative business on 
a Following that we would go 

H.R. 6974, defense authorizations, fis- 
cal year 1981, which we will consider 
under an open rule, with 3 hours of gen- 
eral debate, and then we would go to— 

H.R. 7325, Supplemental Appropria- 
tions and Rescission Act, fiscal year 1980, 
subject to the granting of a rule. That is 
the supplemental appropriation bill 
which would include black lung benefits, 
the disaster relief, and other things 
that we need to act upon, exclusive of 
the food stamps. Following that we hope 
that we can come next week to the con- 
sideration of— 

H.R. 3904, Multiemployer Pension 
Plan Amendments Act of 1979 (ERISA 
amendments), subject to the granting of 
a rule. If we are able to complete all of 
that, we would come then to— 

H.R. 4046, Antitrust Collateral Estop- 
pel Act and— 

H.R. 4048, awards of prejudgment in- 
terest in antitrust litigation, under open 
rules, with 1 hour of general debate in 
each instance. 

The House would not be in session on 
next Friday. It would adjourn by 5:30 
on all days except Wednesday, and this, 
of course, is subject to the general res- 
ervation that further conference reports 
may be brought up at any time, and any 
further report will be announced later. 

Mr. DEVINE. I understand the gen- 
tleman to say the House will not be in 
session next Friday; is that correct? 

Mr. WRIGHT. That is our plan, not to 
be in session next Friday. 

Mr. DEVINE. If the gentleman would 
refer back to the unnumbered Supple- 
mental Appropriations and Rescission 
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Act to which he made reference, he men- 
tioned, I believe, in his remarks that 
disaster relief is included in that. 


Mr. WRIGHT. It is my understanding 
that it is. There are members of the 
Committee on Appropriations on the 
floor. The gentleman might address them 
as to exactly what it will contain. They 
would have more precise knowledge than 
I would have. I see the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. DEVINE. My understanding is, 
subject to correction by the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, that 
this does include disaster relief funds in 
the amount of $100 million, and I am 
wondering if this is part of the same 
appropriation that the President ap- 
parently is planning to utilize to take 
care of thousands of Cuban refugees that 
have landed in Florida. I will yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
WHITTEN). 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to my col- 
league this is the supplemental that has 
been pending many, many months be- 
cause of the budgetary ceiling. It covers 
many, many things, just about every- 
thing that is pending for fiscal year 1980. 
However, it is subject to a rule waiving 
the budget ceiling, unless the Senate and 
House get together on the budget resolu- 
tion. It will be under the figures in the 
budget resolution as it was passed by the 
House. As far as the immediate item and 
what the President plans to do, that I 
cannot answer at this time. 

Mr. DEVINE. I am simply trying to 
clarify it. 

Mr. WHITTEN. It does provide for 
Small Business Administration disaster 
loans. It also has funds for the FEMA 
program. These estimates have been 
pending for months, because of the delay 
in revising the budget ceilings. 

Mr. DEVINE. I am simply trying to 
clarify the story that appeared in the 
paper that the President had declared 
Florida, I guess, as a disaster area, and 
that is that the persons coming in from 
Cuba and elsewhere would be considered 
political refugees and under the terms of 
the disaster area bill would be entitled 
to relief for funding for a period of 2 
years. I am wondering if this is actually 
included. 

Mr. WHITTEN. So far as I know, it has 
not had the consideration of the com- 
mittee, and it is my judgment and my 
recollection that it is not included in this 
bill. 

Mr. DEVINE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
MAY 12, 1980 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today, it adjourn to meet at 
noon on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 1 

There was no objection. 
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CALENDAR 
ON 


DISPENSING WITH 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule be dispensed with on Wednesday 
next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING THE CLERK TO MAKE 
CORRECTIONS IN THE ENGROSS- 
MENT OF HOUSE AMENDMENTS 
TO S. 1309 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that in the engrossment 
of the House amendments to S. 1309, the 
Clerk be allowed to make such changes 
in section numbers, cross-reference, and 
punctuation marks as appropriate to 
conform to the action of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Reserving the right 
to object, how many technical problems 
are there with that bill? 

Mr. FOLEY. There are not too many, 
I would advise the gentleman if he would 
yield, but it is in some cases, as a result 
of the amendments adopted, necessary to 
change some of the cross-references, sec- 
tion numbers, and punctuation marks. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. But the gentleman 
can assure us that there will be no sub- 
stantive changes? 

Mr. FOLEY. I can assure the gentle- 
man absolutely. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. The gentleman is 
not planning on putting any Nicaraguan 
aid, or anything like that, in there? 

Mr. FOLEY. No, sir. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. FOLEY. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Washington? 

There was no objection. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION IN THE 
MATTER OF REPRESENTATIVE 
CHARLES H. WILSON 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Standards of 
Official Conduct, I herewith submit a 
privileged report (Rept. No. 96-930) on 
the resolution (H. Res. 660) in the mat- 
ter of Representative CHARLES H. WILSON, 
for printing under the rule. 

I would like to advise my colleagues 
that it is my intention to call up the 
privileged resolution in the matter of 
Representative CHARLES H. Wiso after 
the committee’s report has been avail- 
able to the Members for no less than 5 
legislative days. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The re- 
port is referred to the House Calendar 
and ordered to be printed. 
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REPORT ON RESOLUTION PROVID- 
ING FOR CONSIDERATION OF H.R. 
6974, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION ACT, 1981 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 96-931) on the resolution 
(H. Res. 661) providing for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 6974) to author- 
ize appropriations for fiscal year 1981 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, tracked combat vehicles, 
torpedoes, and other weapons and for 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, to prescribe 
the authorized personnel strength for 
each active duty component and the 
Selected Reserve of each Reserve com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces and for 
civilian personnel of the Department of 
Defense, to authorize the military train- 
ing student loads, to authorize appropri- 
ations for fiscal year 1981 for civil 
defense, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PROVID- 
ING FOR CONSIDERATION OF E.R. 
6942, INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 
AND DEVELOPMENT COOPERA- 
TION ACT OF 1980 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 96-932) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 662) providing for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6942) to authorize ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1981 for 
international security and development 


assistance, the Peace Corps, and refugee 


assistance, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PROVID- 
ING FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 545 
MAKING AN URGENT APPROPRIA- 
TION FOR FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 96-933) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 663) providing for the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
545) making an urgent appropriation 
for the food stamp program for the fis- 
cal year ending September 30, 1980, for 
the Department of Agriculture, which 
was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed. 


O 1900 
PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS TO HAVE UN- 
TIL MIDNIGHT TOMORROW TO 
FILE PRIVILEGED REPORT 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night Friday, May 9, to file a privileged 
report on a bill making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1980 and 
rescinding certain budget authority. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, the mi- 
nority reserves all points of order. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object can the gen- 
tleman tell us why this is necessary? 

Mr. WHITTEN. In January, certain 
supplementals were requested to be ap- 
propriated. Since then, additional budg- 
et supplementals have been requested by 
the administration. Because of the cur- 
rent budget resolution ceilings, the Ap- 
propriations Committee was unable to 
report out an appropriations measure 
before this time. All these accumulated 
budget requests have been included in 
this general supplemental bill. The com- 
mittee has done an exceptional job in 
reporting this bill, even though we had 
some trouble getting recognition. We feel 
it is necessary to obtain this unanimous 
consent request in order to consider the 
bill next week. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, can 
the gentleman tell us are there many 
waivers in this. 

Mr. WHITTEN. There are quite a few 
waivers. This bill deals with rescissions, 
supplementals, deferrals and transfer 
which try to preserve the prerogatives 
of Congress. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
S. 1144, QUIET COMMUNITIES ACT 
AUTHORIZATIONS, 1980 AND 1981 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the Senate bill (S. 1144) 
to authorize appropriations for the 
Quiet Communities Act for the fiscal 
years 1980 and 1981 with the Senate 
amendment to the House amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ment, and agree to the conference re- 
quested by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? The Chair 
hears none and, without objection, ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
STAGGERS, FLORIO, and SANTINI, Ms. 
MIKULSKI, Messrs. ANDERSON of Cali- 
fornia, LEVITAS, BROYHILL, MADIGAN, and 
SNYDER. 


There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
unavoidably absent during the vote on 
the first Symms amendment to the Sen- 
ate bill, S. 1309. Had I been here, I would 
have voted “aye.” 

‘I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement appear in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


RESIGNATION AS MEMBER OF 
COMMITTEE ON RULES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation as a member 
of the Committee on Rules: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
May 5, 1980. 
Hon. THomas P, O'NEILL, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: This is to inform you 
of my resignation from the Committee on 
Rules, effective at the close of business on 
Friday, May 9, 1980. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN B. ANDERSON, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the resignation is accepted. 
There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR THE COMMITTEE 
ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISH- 
ERIES TO HAVE UNTIL MIDNIGHT 
TOMORROW TO FILE REPORT 


Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries may 
have until midnight, Friday, May 9, 1980, 
to file a report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 


There was no objection. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following communication 
from the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
May 8, 1980. 
Hon. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: This is to notify you 
that I have received a subpoena, issued by 
a United States District Court, commanding 
my appearance as a witness at a judicial 
proceeding scheduled for May 8, 1980. The 
subpoena requires that I testify and bring 
with me certain records maintained by my 
office. I haye been informed that if my 
appearance is inconvenient that a duly au- 
thorized representative may attend instead. 
The subpoena is available in my office for 
inspection. 

Sincerely, 
EDMUND L. HENSHAW, Jr., 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 
By W. RAYMOND COLLEY, 
Deputy Clerk. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE POST- 
MASTER OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following communication 
from the Postmaster of the House of 
Representatives: 


May 8, 1980 


OFFICE OF POSTMASTER, U.S. HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 7, 1980. 
Hon. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: This is to notify you 
that I have received a subpoena, issued by 
a United States District Court, commanding 
my appearance as a witness at a judicial 
proceeding scheduled for May 8, 1980. The 
subpoena requires that I testify and bring 
with me certain records maintained by my 
office. I have been informed that if my ap- 
pearance is inconvenient that a duly au- 
thorized representative may attend instead. 
The subpoena is available in my office for 
inspection. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT V. ROTA. 


LEGISLATION TO EXEMPT ROYALTY 
OWNER FROM WINDFALL PROF- 
ITS TAX 


(Mr. WATKINS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced legislation to exempt royalty 
owners and small, independent oil pro- 
ducers from the so-called windfall prof- 
its tax. This legislation preserves the 
definition contained in the Senate lan- 
guage that would have exempted the 
first 1,000 barrels per day of production 
from the tax. It also narrowly defines 
royalty interest to that attributable to 
the ownership of the property. 

I am sure many of my colleagues voted 
for this tax with the impression they 
were striking a blow against the big 
major oil companies. Unfortunately, 
while pinching the “big boys,” they 
slapped the little folks—the royalty 
owners and small, independent pro- 
ducers. i 

The royalty owners—and in this case 
I am referring to those who hold some 
small mineral rights and those who al- 
lowed a well to be drilled on their land 
in exchange for an interest in the pro- 
duction of the well—who cannot in any 
way be considered engaged in profiteer- 
ing or plundering. In most cases they 
are small farmers, cattlemen, and in 
many cases retired people. How can this 
Congress justify taxing them at the same 
rate they tax the major oil companies? 

Since this tax bill passed, I have re- 
ceived phone calls and letters from roy- 
alty owners who are outraged—and jus- 
tiflably so. Probably less than one per- 
cent of the royalty owners knew the 
windfall profits tax included them when 
that legislation was being debated in 
Congress. Their first inkling that they 
were the victims of the largest tax ever 
levied, was when their royalty checks 
came last month with a note explaining 
why the check was smaller. Understand- 
ably, they are not going to be too excited 
about allowing another well to be drilled 
on their property in the future. To that 
extent, this tax is going to reduce future 
production. 

After the Senate adopted the 1,000- 
barrel-per-day exemption and 180 Mem- 
bers of the House endorsed that provi- 
sion, the independent producers, with 
good reason, expefted the conference 
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committee to include the exemption in 
the final version. When the conference 
committee dropped the exemption, the 
independents, led by a group from my 
congressional district, trooped to Wash- 
ington to point out they were not profi- 
teering, either—they reinvest 105 per- 
cent of their earnings into exploration 
for more oil. Unfortunately, their lobby- 
ing efforts were too little, too late. 

I think it is very important to point 
out that these people are not oil barons, 
magnates, or tycoons. They are basically 
small businessmen, and like most small 
businessmen, they have been deluged 
with Federal paperwork and regulations, 
strapped for capital and stumped by 
complex rulings. 

Now this Congress has slapped them 
with the most massive Federal tax ever 
levied, and has the nerve to expect 
them to drill even more wells and re- 
verse the dangerous energy situation 
that we in Washington are mostly re- 
sponsible for creating. It is such a para- 
dox—we are greedily snatching the 
golden eggs at the same time we are 
punishing the goose for laying them. 

Mr. Speaker, my legislation seeks to 
reverse this damage caused by the wind- 
fall profits tax. If every royalty owner 
and independent producer would let 
their elected representatives know how 
this tax has affected them, this legisla- 
tion will be passed and signed into law. 


NATIONAL ECONOMIC DISLOCATION 
PREVENTION ACT OF 1980 


(Ms. OAKAR asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a bill entitled the National 
Economic Dislocation Prevention Act of 
1980.” This bill would address the prob- 
lems of job dislocation and economic dis- 
tress caused by plant closings and reloca- 
tions by requiring companies that wish 
to move their operations to give prior 
notification to the Federal Government, 
local officials, and affected union offi- 
cials. 

This notice would include a detailed 
economic impact statement which would 
spell out the employment effects of such 
a move. Businesses providing such notifi- 
cation may be benefited by loans, loan 
guarantees, interest subsidies, and help 
in placement and retraining of affected 
employees, if the Secretary of Labor de- 
termines that the company has made all 
reasonable attempts to prevent employ- 
ment loss. The bill thus utilizes a bal- 
anced approach, in that it encourages ad- 
vance economic planning on behalf of 
the business itself, workers, local officials, 
and the Federal Government, to the 
benefit of all. 

This is a national problem not limited 
to the Midwest or New England. 


I am sure you are aware of the severe 
economic and social consequences that 
follow the closings and relocations of 
large businesses. The effects on a com- 
munity can be devastating. In my own 
State of Ohio, it has been conservatively 
estimated that over 80,000 jobs have been 
lost over the last 10 years as a result of 
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plant closings. The situation is worsening 
daily. Only this week 10,000 Ohioans in 
the automobile industry were laid off, 
and more are expected. Already this 
means that one out of three auto work- 
ers in Ohio are currently laid off. 

Although the Great Lakes and north- 
east regions have been most heavily im- 
pacted, the South and West can take 
little comfort. They, too, have been losing 
plants to foreign markets. For example, 
from 1970 to 1976 in the textile industry 
alone, 169 southern plants were closed. 
employing 50,000 workers. Many of these 
textile operations go to South America 
and the Far East, where wages are low 
and strikes are illegal. In the East, the 
State of New Jersey has lost an estimated 
500 industrial plants since 1965, and over 
115,000 factory jobs in the last 10 years. 
Pennsylvania’s bureau of employment 
security published a partial list of former 
Philadelphia area employers who located 
out of the State between 1970 and 1977, 
causing the loss of some 13,000 local jobs. 

Businesses are leaving many of the 
traditional industrial centers of our 
country for a variety of reasons includ- 
ing energy and transportation costs, 
availability of capital, suppliers, facili- 
ties, markets, and tax rates. Whatever 
the reasons, these dislocations result in 
loss of the local tax base, reduced public 
services and revenues for such public in- 
stitutions as schools and hospitals. 

In addition, retail businesses and pro- 
fessional services suffer, further reducing 
tax revenues. As younger and more 
mobile workers leave the community to 
seek work elsewhere, older, less educated 
workers remain behind on unemploy- 
ment rolls. Research has shown that the 
suicide rate of workers who lose their 
jobs in a permanent plant closing is 30 
times greater than the national average. 
The combination of lost tax revenues and 
lowered services hits the community at 
the very time that individuals in that 
community are most in need of those 
services. 

For whatever reasons companies close 
or relocate, the increasing frequency of 
this phenomenon encourages Congress to 
consider legislation which would provide 
some kind of corporate accountability 
toward workers and communities when 
a company shuts a plant. My bill, 
requiring prenotification and advance 
planning, would reduce the number of 
dislocations, provide assistance to busi- 
nesses seeking to reemploy their workers, 
and would provide individual employees 
who could not be retained advance notice 
of their status with the company. This 
legislation would apply to all businesses 
with annual sales above $1,000,000. 

In sum, this bill would utilize a bal- 
anced approach in dealing with the prob- 
lems of job dislocation caused by plant 
closings and relocations through the en- 
couragement of advance economic plan- 
ning on behalf of the business itself, 
workers, local officials, and the Federal 
Government. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE PRESIDENT 
JOSIP BROZ TITO 


(Mr. OBERSTAR asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
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remarks and to include extraneous 

matter.) 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, today in 
ceremonies at Belgrade, Yugoslavia, the 
world mourns the passing of one of the 
last of the World War I giants, Presi- 
dent Josip Broz Tito. 

Last evening it was my privilege to 
participate in a similar memorial cere- 
mony at the Yugoslav Embassy here in 
Washington, along with Yugoslav Am- 
bassador Budimir Loncar. 

I would like to include at this point in 
the Record my remarks and those of Am- 
bassador Loncar in memory of President 
Tito: 

REMARKS OF Hon. James L. OBERSTAR AT CERE- 
MONIES HONORING PRESIDENT TITO, EMBASSY 
OF YUGOSLAVIA, WASHINGTON, D.C., May 7, 
1980. 

“Men make history and play a part in it 
only if they understand the people’s needs 
and wishes, and if they become a part of the 
people themselves.” 

That profound insight into the role of in- 
dividuals in history, expressed in President 
Tito’s own words, (as recorded in Vladimir 
Dedijer’s book in 1952) best explains Tito and 
his success in Yugoslavia and on the world 
scene, 

A descendant of generations of peasants, 
the son of a blacksmith, a mechanic by trade, 
a self-taught man, a linguist, military stra- 
tegist, economic planner, and political leader, 
Tito was an extraordinary man in a land of 
extraordinary people. 

The unique genius of Tito was his insist- 
ence on practical policies of both internal 
and external development. He brought about 
a cultural revolution among a people bur- 
dened with widespread illiteracy. Out of a 
war-torn economy, whose populace had liter- 
ally been decimated, he brought forth an in- 
dustrial revolution in scarcely three decades 
and a level of prosperity unparalleled in 
Yugoslav history—a success story few coun- 
tries can equal. 

Yet, it is in international affairs that Tito’s 
legacy to his country, and the world, is 
greatest. 

Yugoslavs understand through the harsh 
lessons of their history that foreign relations 
are vital to their survival as a nation. 
Throughout centuries, power over Belgrade, 
Zagreb, or Lijubljana had been held in 
Vienna, Budapest, or Istanbul. Decisions on 
roads, railways, ports, mineral or agricultural 
development, and financing of homes and 
factories had long been made in London, 
Paris, or Berlin. 

Tito recognized instinctively that Yugo- 
slavia’s security and independence would be 
dependent upon Yugoslavia playing an im- 
portant role in world affairs, 

Not surprisingly, then, he was the first in- 
ternationalist” in his country’s history, the 
first Yugoslav with a commanding interna- 
tional stature. He gave the world a new and 
refreshing view of his country. 

Through his vision, his instinct for timing 
and maneuvering, he became a dominating 
figure among Third World nations, mediating 
between East and West in the dangerous Cold 
War, a European uniting African and Asian 
nations who were fearful of alignment with 
the superpowers. 

His resolute dedication to peace was noted 
by President Carter during Tito’s visit here 
in March 7, 1978, when our President said of 
Tito: “He is a father of the United Nations’ 
Disarmament Conference. He is 2 man who 
believes in disarmament. He is a man who 
believes in human rights.” 

Tito reaffirmed Mr. Carter's tribute in his 
own remarks at the official White House cere- 
monies, where he said: 

“We live in a world of such interdepend- 
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ence that its fate is ultimately common. The 
policy of power and interference into the in- 
ternal affairs of others should be eliminated 
from international relations, and .. . the ef- 
forts of all countries should be aimed at the 
overcoming of bloc and other divisions in the 
world as well as the establishment of a new 
and more just international economic order.” 

Independence, nonalignment, self-manage- 
ment, open borders, market socialism, prog- 
ress, stability and a resolute commitment to 
peace describe the posture of Yugoslavia to- 
day. All are the legacy of Tito’s innovation, 
and the product of his charisma. 

Yugoslavia is a positive, independent force 
in international affairs far beyond her eco- 
nomic or military might, because of Tito’s 
diplomatic skill. 

Yugoslavia is secure internally because the 
country has assimilated the progress of tech- 
nology, and because of Tito’s ability to moti- 
vate the people. 

At the peak of World War II, Winston 
Churchill, addressing Parliament said: “In 
Marshal Tito the partisans have found an 
outstanding leader, glorious in the fight for 
freedom.” 

He was a towering figure, but I have the 
feeling he would rather we say of him that he 
understood the people's needs and wishes” 
and that he was himself “a part of the 
people.” 


REMARKS OF BUDIMIR LONCAR. AMBASSADOR OF 
THE S.F.R. oF YUGOSLAVIA, HONORING PRESI- 
DENT Trro. May 7, 1980 
Today Yugoslavia is in deep sorrow, and 

her friends all over the world join her in 

mourning. Josip Broz Tito, a man who for 
over forty years built a new Yugoslavia and 
shaped a new history for the Yugoslav 
peoples, has passed away. Gone is one of the 
great soldiers and strategists of World War 

II, the leader and hero of the People’s War 

of Liberation in Yugoslavia, a man who was 

of great influence in giving direction to 
events in the modern world. 

In birth and death all people are equal. 
They distinguish themselves by the lives 
they live. Some remain with us even after 
their death. Some remain forever. These are 
the great ones of history. Josip Broz Tito is 
one of them. 

Deeply committed to the freedom and inde- 
pendence of his people, he stood up among 
them, gained their freedom and led them 
along their path of progress. 

Realizing that man can only be free in 
a free society, and that a free society can 
only exist in an independent country, Tito 
developed a socialist and self-managing 
democracy and established the non-aligned 
and independent state of Yugoslavia. 

Firmly believing that independence, free- 
dom and equality cannot be separated, Tito 
initiated the idea of a policy of non-align- 
ment. This policy began a movement among 
nations which unites peoples and countries 
all over the world in their struggle for peace, 
coexistence and international cooperation 
based on equality and progress for all. 

Tito was a tireless traveller in seeking 
international understanding. Three times he 
visited the United States and here he made 
an invaluable contribution to confidence and 
friendship between the peoples of Yugoslavia 
and the United States. 


In his struggle and work he enjoyed the 
confidence of his people and respect through 
the world. 


For his people and the generations to 
come, his great achievement remains: ours 
is a humane and democratic society of na- 
tions and peoples, all equal—a non-aligned 
Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. 
This will inspire the coming generations with 
energy and innovative genius, since Tito 
always strongly believed—and he has estab- 
lished in the program of his Party—that 
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nothing is so perfect that it cannot be im- 
proved in the interest of the greater happi- 
ness and well-being of man. 

Tito is gone, and his place will always re- 
main unfilled. He is irreplaceable. For me, 
his comrade-in-arms, a part of my own being 
passes with his death. 


THE UNITED STATES MUST BUILD 
UP ITS DEFENSES 


(Mr. DORNAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Speaker, to Mr. 
OBERSTAR’s remarks all I can say is “Long 
live the memory of Draha Mikhailo- 
vich.” 

Mr. Speaker, for reasons known only 
to our Supreme Creator, certain days 
on the calendar attract great historical 
events, Today, the 8th of May, is such 
a day. 

Thirty-five years ago this day, some 
of the senior Members in this Chamber 
were young heroes in khaki or blue or 
olive drab celebrating on every continent 
of this delicate planet the glory of VE 
Day. It seems hard to believe that it has 
been only three and a half decades since 
General Eisenhower's crusade in Europe 
brought the terror of nazism to an igno- 
minious end. 

Eight years ago today we started what 
could have been the end of the brutal 
Communist conquest of Indochina. Today 
is the eighth anniversary of the mining of 
Haiphong Harbor by the U.S. Navy. Too 
late we are coming to realize that our 
young men and women who served in 
Vietnam were as heroic as their World 
War II veteran fathers and brothers. 
They tried, God knows how they tried, 
to stop a genocide. But the politicians 
walked away from that crusade in 
ignominy. 

But something horrible happened 78 
years ago today that is just as frighten- 
ing a warning as Vietnam about what 
the future may hold for the shrinking 
free world. 

On May 2, 1902, a volcanic eruption 
destroyed an entire city in the 
Carribean. 

On the tiny paradise island-like isle 
of Martinique the volcano Mount Pelée 
suddenly burst wide open with unbeliev- 
able explosive force and within minutes 
had killed 30,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren in the idyllic town of St. Pierre. 
Every single citizen perished, all of them 
except one former slave named Ludger 
Sylbaris, a prisoner in a tiny subter- 
ranean jail cell. Most people in hapless 
little St. Pierre did not die from the con- 
siderable lava flow or the many fires. 
They died in the super-heated air and 
poison gas which covered the city in 
seconds. 

That thermonuclear type of an explo- 
sion and nightmarish cloud can engulf 
hundreds of free world cities, this time 
with man made mushrooms of radio- 
active poison gas searing to death mil- 
lions, not thousands, of innocent people 
if we don’t wake up. The heart-sickening 
defeat of the Gramm-Holt defense 
amendment last week was a stunning 
setback for world peace. Appeasement 
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and unilateral disarmament has never 
worked in all of recorded history. Some- 
times only a frightened Ludger Sylbaris 
is left to record the last hours. 

Mr. Hype was correct a few moments 
ago. We are leaving ourselves helpless 
before aggression. Read the awful events 
of May 2, 1902, in St. Pierre. There is 
no place to hide in a next war. Wake up, 
America. Where is the spirit of VE Day? 


O 1910 
THE LENINGRAD THREE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. BARNES) is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 
Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, 10 years 
ago, 16 people of different backgrounds 
and faiths were united in their desire to 
escape the repression of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and society. Hence, one evening 
they tried to steal an Aeroflot at the air- 
port in Leningrad and fly over the border 
to Finland. The attempt was foiled and 
their subsequent, infamous trial in Len- 
ingrad stunned the world. 

The Soviet authorities. used the abort- 
ed escape as reason for searching and 
harassing dissidents throughout the 
country. 

The sentences handed down at the 
Leningrad trials included two death pen- 
alties and up to 15 years in labor camps 
for others who participated in the futile 
effort to gain freedom. 

Yet the venture was not a complete 
loss. A year ago, seven of these men were 
unexpectedly set free; some of them in a 
well-publicized swap for two Soviet spies. 

Mark Dymshits, one of those allowed 
to emigrate, said then: 

It was worth spending a difficult nine years 
in jail if the price for it is freedom from the 
claws of Soviet jails and the receiving of 
Israeli citizenship. 

Three prisoners of conscience from the 
Leningrad trials, however, still remain in 
Soviet labor camps suffering from chron- 
ic bronchitis, tuberculosis, ulcers, kidney 
disease, and other maladies. Isolated 
from their families and friends, they are 
forbidden to practice their respective 
faiths. But their dream to live as free 
men binds them as brothers and permits 
them to endure their hardship and suf- 
fering. 

We are here today to remind our col- 
leagues, fellow Americans and people 
throughout the world that Josif Mendel- 
evich, Yuri Federov, and Aleksei Mur- 
zhenko are still prisoners of conscience 
in the Soviet Union. We urge their im- 
mediate release so that they may live in 
liberty wherever they choose. 

Mendelevich and his friends knew that 
their chance of escaping to freedom a 
decade ago was “nearly zero.” But as an- 
other companion, Edward Kuznetsov, 
said: 

The real objective was to expose emigra- 
tion policies regarding Jews who at the time 
were accused of anti-Soviet subversion for 
as much as voicing a desire to leave. A man 
must do what he ought to do. 


If these brave people were willing to 
risk their lives to further expose the re- 
pression of the Soviet system, we as 
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Americans—who so often take for grant- 
ed our freedom—must continue to speak 
out on behalf of extending liberty to 
Mendelevich, Federov, Murzhenko and 
other prisoners of conscience. 

I have personally discussed the fate 
of Mendelevich with his sister Rivka 
Drori of Israel. And last month, I met 
with Leib Khnokh, who was among those 
dissidents set free in 1979. He urged that 
we not relent in our efforts to secure the 
freedom of these three heroic men. The 
Soviets are aware of everything, he said, 
and an absence of action by the Con- 
gress concerning dissidents is as note- 
worthy as repeated efforts to gain their 
liberty. 

Leib Khnokh and I agreed that only 
by continuing to speak out boldly and 
frequently can world opinion be mobil- 
ized to pressure the Soviets to release 
these ailing, though morally vigorous, 
prisoners of conscience. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank you and my col- 
leagues for supporting this special order 
today for Mendelevich, Murzhenko, and 
Federov. In recent days, many of us 
spoke on behalf of Ida Nudel, the lone 
Jewish woman prisoner of conscience 
exiled to Siberia, as well as on behalf of 
Raoul Wallenberg, the Swedish diplo- 
mat who liberated tens of thousands of 
Hungarian Jews during World War II 
only to mysteriously disappear as the 
Russians were entering Budapest. 

We call on the Soviets to demonstrate 
compassion and to act in a humanitarian 
spirit toward all prisoners of conscience. 
We urge President Carter to expand his 
efforts to gain their freedom and to push 
for the continued flow of Soviet emigra- 
tion, which unfortunately has decreased 
this year. We look to the President as well 
for renewed leadership in all human 
rights endeavors. 

On a related matter, the former de- 
fense attorney for Mark Dymshits at the 
Leningrad trials, Lev Pevzner, will be 
visiting Washington for the first time 
this month. The National Conference on 
Soviet Jewry and myself invite my col- 
leagues and their staffs to join in wel- 
coming to the United States Mr. Lev 
Pevzner and his wife, Yelena, now of In- 
dianapolis, Ind. They will be honored on 
Thursday, May 15, from 4:30 until 6:30 
p.m. in room 1310 of the Longworth 
House Office Building. Our struggle to 
free Lev Pevzner was successful. We must 
now help the Pevzners bring to America 
their only son who remains against his 
will in the U.S.S.R. Alexander Pevzner 
and his young family. 6 
@ Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
join my colleagues in calling attention to 
the plights of Yosif Mendelevich, Alexi 
Murzhenko, and Yuri Federov, three 
brave and long suffering Soviet Jews. 


A decade ago these three were among 
several convicted in the infamous “Len- 
ingrad trials” and sentenced to long years 
of hard labor. Soviet treatment of Mr. 
Mendelevich is demonstrative of the 
U.S.S.R. version of justice. Sentenced to 
a strict-regime labor camp, Mendele- 
vich insisted on maintaining his religious 
identity by eating only ritually permit- 
ted food and abstaining for working on 
the Jewish Sabbath. Even though he of- 
fered to make up the lost work hours, he 
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was accused of “maliciously violating the 
regime of confinement.” His wearing a 
skull cap resulted in an accusation of 
“violation of the form of camp dress.” 
Already eating as little as 300 grams of 
food, Mendelevich was transfered to the 
notorious Vladimir and Chistopol prisons 
of central Russia. 

Mendelevich is a sick man and his al- 
ready fragile health is rapidly deteriorat- 
ing under the subhuman conditions in 
which he fights to exist. There are grave 
doubts as to this man’s ability to survive 
his imprisonment. 

Yosif Mendelevich, Alexi Murzhenko 
and Yuri Federov are waiting fair treat- 
ment and liberty in squalid conditions 
and poor health. Their stories are 
frighteningly similar. For the crime of 
yearning for freedom these men have 
suffered enough. We call upon the 
U.S.S.R. to uphold international law and 
simple human dignity and treat these 
men with humanity and the justice they 
are due. 

@ Mr. STACK. Mr. Speaker, may I com- 
mend my distinguished colleague from 
Maryland, Representative Barnes, for 
reserving the time today so that we may 
speak out on a matter of great con- 
cern. With the tenth anniversary of the 
Leningrad trials approaching, it is most 
appropriate to voice our never relenting 
support for the three remaining prison- 
ers, and urge their immediate release. 

Having been repeatedly denied exit 
visas for Israel, Yosif Mendelevich, 
Alexei Murzhenko, and Yuri Federov, 
among others, planned to get aboard an 
empty plane, fly it to Sweden, leave it 
there, and proceed to Israel. However, 
neither the plan nor the plane ever got 
off the ground—they were arrested at 
Smolny Airport, near Leningrad, on 
June 15, 1970, without ever having set 
foot on the aircraft. On April 29 and 30, 
1979, seven men from the Leningrad 
trials were allowed to leave the U.S.S.R., 
but Mendelevich, an Orthodox Jew, and 
two non-Jews, Murzhenko and Federov, 
remain for reasons only known to the So- 
viet Government. 

Mendelevich suffers not only from the 
cruel treatment generally afforded So- 
viet prisoners, but he further suffers be- 
cause of his strict adherence to a kosher 
diet, which substantially reduces his 
meager food intake. He also refuses to 
work on the Sabbath, which means he 
must work double shifts during the rest 
of the week. Mendelevich’s health is also 
in question. He suffers from a variety of 
ailments, and is not able to receive 
proper medical attention. There is some 
doubt whether he will be able to survive 
his remaining 3 years in prison. 
There is some speculation that the rea- 
son why Mendelevich is the only remain- 
ing Jew still detained from this incident 
is because he is observant of Jewish 
laws. 

This is Yuri Federov’s second im- 
prisonment. The first came in 1962 for 
“anti-Soviet” views. After his release he 
was hounded by the KGB and was un- 
able to escape persecution. He joined 
his compatriots in their freedom dash 
only after exhausting his other avenues 
for freedom. 

Yuri now suffers in prison, even more- 
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so than his fellow inmates. Yuri is a 
practicing Christian-Orthodox, and in- 
sists on wearing a cross. Because of this 
expression of his religious beliefs, he 
has been punished severely. Yuri is also 
in ill health. He suffers from chronic 
bronchitis, severe kidney illness and oth- 
er diseases. He has been hospitalized on 
numerous occasions in the past few 
years. His wife and daughter, Natasha 
and Masha, both now live in New Jer- 
sey, after being allowed to emigrate 
earlier this year. 

Like Federov, Alexei Murzhenko has a 
history of anti-Soviet activities. He was 
arrested in 1962 for distributing leaflets 
and participating in a political seminar. 
After his release, he was not allowed to 
enroll in Kiev University, even though 
he had successfully passed the exam. 
Now Alexei is one of the three remaining 
in prison from the aborted escape. His 
health is also very bad, and he is not 
afforded adequate medical care. He suf- 
fers from tuberculosis, an ulcer, and 
various other ailments. His wife, Liuba, 
is allowed to visit him twice a year. She 
has also been arrested for pleading his 
case. 

This callous Soviet disregard for basic 
human rights is intolerable. This is an 
obvious expression of persecution due to 
one’s honoring his religious beliefs. We 
must continue to exert pressure on the 
Soviet Union until the terms of the Hel- 
sinki Final Act are honored.® 
Mr. GRADISON. Mr. Speaker, a dec- 
ade ago, Yuri Federov, Josef Mendele- 
vich, and Alexei Murzhenko were among 
several persons sentenced during the in- 
famous “Leningrad Trials” to years of 
hard labor and, in two cases, death. 
These men were convicted for their par- 
ticipation in a plot to hijack an air- 
plane from Riga, Latvia, and fly over 
the border to Sweden. While these three 
men languish in prison, subject to the 
grossest abuses of human rights, their 
compatriots from the Leningrad Trials 
have been allowed to leave the U.S.S.R. 
to emigrate to Israel or the United 
States. 

I have discussed their plight with Mr. 
Mendelevich’s sister, Mrs. Rivka Drori, 
on her recent visit from Israel. Yuri 
Federov has suffered from chronic 
nephritis and an ulcer and has not re- 
ceived any special diet for his condition. 
Joseph Mendelevich, because of his de- 
termination to remain a religious Jew, 
has been subjected to extreme persecu- 
tion and punishment. His legal right to 
visitors has been denied; he has not 
seen his family in 6 years. He suffers 
from rheumatic heart disease and is 
generally in poor health. Alexei Mur- 
zhenko is also in a debilitated state of 
health with a persistent high temper- 
ature. 

I am heartened, Mr. Speaker, by the 
concern demonstrated by citizens across 
the country in calling for an end to this 
persecution. In my district, the Inter- 
faith Coalition Against the Repression 
of Emigration (I CARE), composed of 
members of the Indian Hill Church and 
Rockdale Temple, has been active on 
behalf of these three men. They have 
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communicated with Federov, Mendele- 
vich, and Murzhenko and their families, 
to encourage and sustain them in their 
ordeal. They had also appealed to So- 
viet leaders to end this unjust im- 
prisonment. 

The Soviet Union has seen fit to re- 

lease others involved in this hijacking 
attempt. Fairness dictates that they re- 
lease these gentlemen and reunite their 
families.@ 
@ Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Speaker, as the 
10th anniversary of the Leningrad 
trials draws near, I am pleased to have 
this opportunity to stop to reflect upon 
the strength and determination of men 
like Yosif Mendelevich, Alexei Murzhenko 
and Yuri Federov. 

In the course of these 2 years, I have 
spoken of, and listened to my colleagues 
speak about the trials and tribulations 
of the Soviet prisoners of conscience. 
The living conditions, the backbreaking 
work, the meager diet, all have contrib- 
uted to the decline of the health of 
these men. Their faith, however, has 
never been broken. These are men of 
great strength; an example for all men 
to follow. Perhaps it is their faith which 
keeps them alive. 

The total disregard for human rights 
and freedom of thought shown by the 
Soviet authorities is an insult to the 
free world, and certainly to the United 
States where human rights are cherished 
and protected. In the U.S.S.R. as in coun- 
tries throughout the world, Jews have 
consistently contributed to society. Prop- 
aganda perpetuated by Soviet officials 
denies these contributions, or worse, in- 
terprets the contributions of Jews as a 
threat to Soviet society. The imprison- 
ment of men like Mendelevich, Mur- 
zhenko and Federov is an outgrowth of 
this propaganda. It is a credit to these 
men that they continue to uphold their 
ideals and dreams. 

It is our responsibility to continue to 

speak out against the imprisonment of 
these men, and to demand that the 
Soviet Union free them and provide safe 
Passage out of that country. 
Mr. HOLLENBECK. As the 10th year 
of imprisonment approaches for Iosef 
Mendelevich, Alexei Murzhenko, and 
Yuri Federov, I join with my colleagues 
in protesting the squalid prison condi- 
tions under which each is forced to live. 
On several occasions I have appealed di- 
rectly to Soviet authorities for the ex- 
peditious release of these individuals. I 
have also asked that each receive the 
medical care consistent with the most 
fundamental human principles. Yet, as 
each week passes I am informed that 
they are not only continuing to suffer 
the brutal effects of a prison environ- 
ment but that they are also being denied 
adequate medical care. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a travesty of 
justice which must not be allowed to 
continue. After closely monitoring all 
developments concerning Iosef Mendele- 
vich over the last 3 years, it is my im- 
pression that he is being singled out for 
especially harsh treatment as a result 
of his strict adherence to orthodox re- 
ligious beliefs. At his trial, he was ac- 
cused of writing anti-Soviet articles 
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which, in fact, dealt with Jewish holi- 
days and the anniversary of the Warsaw 
ghetto uprising. 

His two comrades Alexei Murzhenko 
and Yuri Federov are the only others 
still behind bars as a result of the Lenin- 
grad trials. All of these men risked the 
impossible in their desperate attempt to 
receive the freedom which so many cf 
us take for granted. I am determined 
that one day Mendelevich, Murzhenko, 
and Federoy will receive their long 
awaited freedom from Soviet repression. 
I, for one, will not relent in my efforts 
until this goal becomes a reality. 

As a signatory of the United Nations 

Universal Declaration on Human Rights 
and as a party to the Helsinki Final Act, 
the Soviet Union has indicated its com- 
mitment to internationally recognized 
human rights. The world’s regard for 
the Soviets’ observance of human rights 
can only decline as a result of the treat- 
ment accorded these men. In the spirit 
of these international commitments, I 
call on the Soviet Union to honor basic 
human principles and to respect funda- 
mental individual rights. 
@ Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
again participating in the vigil for Soviet 
Jewry and again regret that the con- 
tinuing persecution of Soviet Jews who 
wish to emigrate from the Soviet Union 
to join their loved ones in Israel makes 
this vigil necessary. 

For the third year in a row, I would 
like to bring to my colleagues’ attention 
the plight of Lev Roitburd, his wife Lili- 
ya, and their son, Sasha, who first ap- 
plied for permission in 1972 to be re- 
united with their family in Israel. To re- 
count their experiences over the follow- 
ing 8 years is to describe the now 
familiar pattern of intense harassment 
and demoralization. First Lev and Liliya 
were dismissed from their jobs. After 
being constantly threatened with arrest 
and imprisonment, Lev was beaten, ar- 
rested, and sentenced to 2 years in pris- 
on. After serving 1 year in prison and 
1 year in a labor camp, Lev was twice 
again refused permission to emigrate. 
Since his return to Odessa in the 
Ukraine, a historical hotbed of anti- 
Semitism, Lev began to encounter this 
brand of harassment. I refer to an article 
in the Odessa press, Znamia Kommuniz- 
ma, entitled “The Fables and Fairy Tales 
of Lev Roitburd” which is clearly de- 
signed to impugn Lev’s character and to 
bring further persecution to him, his 
wife, and his son. 

My efforts and those of my constitu- 
ents and the South Florida Conference 
on Soviet Jewry who have been working 
to help the Roitburds and so many other 
Soviet “refuseniks” seeking permission 
to emigrate from the Soviet Union to 
Israel will continue until they are per- 
mitted to exercise their right under the 
Helsinki agreements to be reunited with 
their families. We must not waver in our 
commitments to Soviet Jewry, especially 
at this most difficult time when the hu- 
man rights violations by the Soviet Un- 
ion are becoming more widespread. 

@ Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join my distinguished colleagues 
today in bringing to your attention the 
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plight of three “Soviet Prisoners of Con- 
science,” Yosif Mendelevich, Alexei Mur- 
zhenko and Yuri Federov, as well as all 
those who are oppressed in the Soviet 
Union for human dignity, rights, and 
freedom. 

Messrs. Mendelevich, Murzhenko, and 
Federov were convicted by the Soviet 
authorities during the infamous “Lenin- 
grad trials” for having pursued their 
desire to emigrate. Not having committed 
any real crime against the Soviet Union, 
these brave dissidents have been serving 
severe sentences in Soviet labor camps. 

This being the 10th anniversary of the 
Leningrad trials is a time when the world 
should once again join hands to urge the 
immediate release of these remaining 
victims of the outmoded and cruel sys- 
tem of Soviet justice. Like so many other 
prisoners of conscience, their condition 
is desperate. 

Let me remind my colleagues that since 
1979, there has been a 30- to 35-percent 
drop in emigration. This drop has been 
attributed to the decrease of invitations 
from close kin residing abroad. However, 
is this the real reason for the continued 
drop in emigration? I do not believe so. 
In Kiev, in the last week of January 1980, 
only 29 permissions to emigrate were 
granted by the Soviet authorities, while 
400 were refused. This seems to indicate 
that the authorities are increasing their 
refusals compared to only a short while 
ago. 

As my colleagues are aware, 11 ad- 
ministrations since 1869, when President 
Ulysses S. Grant first intervened on be- 
half of Soviet Jewry, have concerned 
themselves with this “problem.” There- 
fore, it is imperative that this situation 
be given consistent attention and that all 
the people of the world are constantly 
reminded of the demoralizing dilemma 
which faces these dissidents living under 
the harsh and uncompromising Soviet 
Government. 

Let us honor these brave dissidents and 

let it be known for all time that our aid 
and our compassion is with them. 
@ Mr. MINETA. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues and I appreciate this opportu- 
nity to take time out from our delibera- 
tions on domestic spending to express 
our concern for the continued suffering 
of Yosif Mendelevich, Aleksei Mur- 
zhenko, and Yuri Federov. These three 
men are prisoners of conscience; the 
duration and conditions of their im- 
prisonment are graphic evidence that the 
Soviet Government fears nothing more 
than those who insist on individual and 
religious rights. 

It is easy for us to take for granted 
the freedom that these men dream of. 
But their determination, their quiet per- 
sistence in religious beliefs, and their 
refusal to give up hope are a reminder 
to all of us of its value. Mendelevich, 
Murzhenko, and Federov have paid, and 
continue to pay, a great price for their 
belief in freedom. They are an inspira- 
tion, and they deserve our support. 

I join with my colleagues today in 
calling upon the Soviet Government to 
release these three men as it has done 
with the others who were convicted with 
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them and to allow them to emigrate and 
join their friends and family outside of 
Russia.@ 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
join the special order of my distinguished 
colleague from Maryland, Congressman 
MICHAEL BARNES, in bringing to the at- 
tention of Congress the plight of three 
men languishing in prison as a result of 
their convictions during the notorious 
“Leningrad trials’’ of December 1970. 

These young men, Yosif Mendelevich, 
Alexei Murzhenko, and Yuri Federov, 
were convicted of crimes stemming from 
a failed attempt to hijack a Soviet jet- 
liner from Latvia to Sweden. They and 
several others planned this ill-fated 
flight to freedom after suffering for years 
under the oppression of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Frequent confrontation with 
Soviet authorities for such so-called 
crimes as trying to emigrate to Israel, 
participating in disapproved political 
seminars, or spreading allegedly “anti- 
Soviet views” led Mendelevich, Mur- 
zhenko, Federov, and the others to seek 
their freedom. 

In April of 1979 all those implicated in 
the hijack attempt except for these three 
men were released from prison. Mean- 
while Mendelevich’s prison term is not 
scheduled to end until 1982, Murzhenko’s 
term not until 1984, and Federov is 
scheduled to remain within the squalid 
environs of a Soviet prison through 
1985. I join Congressman Barnes in call- 
ing for their release. 

These three prisoners of conscience 

represent different religions: For ex- 
ample, Mendelevich is a devout Jew and 
Federov is a devout practitioner of the 
Christian Orthdox faith. Murzhenko and 
Federov are both in ill health and need 
medical attention vastly superior to the 
minimal care they get in prison. The 
world community must join forces in 
condemning the plight of these men, 
especially in light of the release of the 
others who took part in the attempted hi- 
jacking. In these exceedingly troubled 
times, if the foreign policy of the United 
States remains, as it should, committed 
to the cause of human rights, it must 
also stand in firm opposition to the con- 
tinued imprisonment of Messrs. Men- 
delevich, Murzhenko, and Federov.@ 
@ Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to join with my colleagues in speaking 
out on behalf of three Soviet prisoners- 
of-conscience—Yosif Mendelevich, Alexei 
Murzhenko, and Yuri Federov. 

These three brave men were among 
those convicted at the famous Leningrad 
trials. They are now the only three mem- 
bers of that group remaining in Soviet 
prisons—the others have all been re- 
leased and allowed to leave the Soviet 
Union to emigrate to Israel and the 
United States. 

One of their companions—Leib 
Khnokh—was my adopted prisoner-of- 
conscience during his period of confine- 
ment. I was both honored and pleased to 
meet with him on his recent visit to 
Washington. This meeting was a re- 
minder of the pain and suffering he 
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himself had experienced and which his 
three companions must still endure. 

The greatest “crime” of which these 
men were accused was a desire for their 
freedom and the right to choose where 
and how to live, for which they have al- 
ready paid a very heavy price. 

Our Nation faces very serious and 
troubled times, which cannot be ignored. 
But we must not be allowed to forget 
about the plight of those less fortunate— 
such as Mendelevich, Murzhenko and 
Federov—who have been denied even 
their most basic rights. I sincerely hope 
that the day will soon come when we can 
all live in liberty.e 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and 
to include therein extraneous material 
on the subject of the special order to- 
day by the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. BARNES). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATION LIMITING HONORA- 
RIA CONGRESSIONAL STAFF 
MEMBERS MAY RECEIVE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa, Mr. Taukx is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 
Mr. TAUKE. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing legislation that sets new lim- 
its on the amount of honoraria a con- 
gressional staff member may earn. To- 
day, the amount of honoraria a staff 
member may earn is regulated by statu- 
tory provision 2 U.S.C. 441i for Federal 
officers and employees. The statute lim- 
its honorarium to an aggregate of $25,- 
000 per year, and to $2,000 per appear- 
ance, speech, or article. The maximum 
salary a staff member may earn is ap- 
proximately $50,000 per year, and in this 
case, a staff member could earn up to 50 
percent of his yearly salary in honoraria. 
On the other hand, a House Member is 
limited to 15 percent of his yearly salary 
or an aggregate of $9,100, and, to $1,000 
per appearance, speech, or article. This 
disparity is abhorrent. 

The House has imposed these limits on 
outside income upon its Members for 
two reasons. First, as public servants, 
we should be subject to higher ethical 
standards than the public. Second, we 
wanted to remove the possibility for un- 
due influence by lobby groups on House 
Members. Now, not only is there a pos- 
sibility for abuse, but also an incentive 
for abuse by both lobby groups and staff 
members of the privilege to earn outside 
income. Therefore, I am introducing a 
bill which limits the aggregate amount 
of honoraria a staff member may earn 
in a year to 15 percent of his yearly sal- 
ary, and the amount of honorarium he 
may earn per appearance, speech, or 
article to $1,000. 
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THE SPIRIT OF HELSINKI, VIGIL 
1980 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Kemp) is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 
Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, the spirit of 
Helsinki is nothing more than an unful- 
filled dream for Col. Wulf Vilensky and 
his wife Sonya, who have been waiting 
for exit visas to join their family in 
Israel for 5 years. Each year it becomes 
more difficult to believe that the dream 
might come true as each new applica- 
tion for permission to leave the Soviet 
Union is denied. Each year they grow 
older without the pleasures of having 
their children and grandchildren with 
them, virtually imprisoned in Vilnius, 
Lithuania, itself a captive nation of the 
Soviet Union. 

As the Soviets clamp down on Jewish 
emigration and step up the repression 
of Jewish and Christian dissidents alike, 
we prepare to meet them in Madrid in 
November for a review of the Helsinki 
agreement which they have so blatantly 
violated. At that meeting we must place 
a high priority on the discussion of indi- 
vidual human rights cases, forcing So- 
viet representatives to justify their claim 
of compliance with the agreement in the 
face of so many divided families and re- 
pressed individuals. Speaking in vague 
generalities about policy will leave us 
with just that—vague generalities about 
strides taken to reunite families and al- 
low freer emigration, while the real story 
reads much more grim. Emigration 
figures for April 1980 are half of what 
they were 1 year ago, and according to a 
new rule, a Jew can only apply for emi- 
gration if he has parents, children, 
brothers or sisters in Israel, depriving 
the majority of Soviet Jews of the eligi- 
bility to emigrate. 

This information was recently pre- 
sented to the Commission on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe through the 
testimony of Lev Ulanovsky, a Soviet Jew 
who was fortunate enough to be given 
permission to emigrate to Israel less 
than a year ago. In his testimony, Lev 
eloquently describes the life of a Jew in 
the Soviet Union, how a Jew is demeaned 
by sanctioned anti-Semitism from his 
earliest days of childhood, considered 
the worst kind of traitor by virtue of his 
heritage and thus fair game for the 
basest insults and contemptible treat- 
ment. He cites examples of the anti- 
Semitic campaign being waged in the 
media by the Soviet Government, how 
Zionism is considered an especially evil 
sort of fascism, inculcating its followers 
with “hegemonic aspirations” to master 
the world. 

At present, he points out, most uni- 
versities have become virtually closed 
for Jews, and whereas in the past more 
than half of the best Soviet physicists 
and mathematicians were Jews, there 
are virtually none in the new generation 
of Soviet scientists. Although Hebrew 
has the official status of a legitimate for- 
eign language, private teachers of He- 
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brew are refused registration as legal 
private teachers. Teaching without that 
registration can lead to charges of para- 
sitism as it did in the case of Iosef Be- 
gun, a Moscow Hebrew teacher who was 
sentenced to Siberia for not being regis- 
tered as a private teacher, even though it 
would not be granted anyway. This and 
other “Catch-22” situations have become 
a way of life for Jews in the Soviet 
Union. 

Col. Wulf Vilensky is a hero of the 
highest order in the Soviet Union for 
courageous duty during World War II, 
yet in repayment he is deprived of his 
rights by the country for which he fought 
so valiantly. I ask my colleagues to re- 
member him and his wife in your human 
rights endeavors and to strive for the 
resolution of these individual cases, 
which is, after all, the reason we negoti- 
ated so diligenly for the human rights 
provision of the Helsinki Agreement. 

My sincere thanks go to ANDY MAGUIRE 
for coordinating this year’s Vigil and 
for his leadership on this important is- 
sue. I join him and the other participants 
in the Vigil in urging all of our col- 
leagues to speak out on behalf of those 
whose lives are ruined by Soviet repres- 
sion. 


TERMINATE FORCED SCHOOL 
BUSING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. COLLINS) is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
America today needs comprehensive leg- 
islation to end forced school busing. The 
Federal Government has maintained 
court ordered busing of our Nation’s 
schoolchildren to attend schools away 
from their neighborhood areas. 

Since the 1954 Brown decision, court 
decrees have erroneously promoted 
school busing to achieve desegregation 
while quality education has suffered. 
Congress has not taken action. They 
have ignored the majority of American 
students, parents, and school boards in 
continuing this counterproductive forced 
school busing. Public opinion polls show 
the American people are 85 percent op- 
posed to forced school busing. 

What has busing done to America? 
Let's look at the results. 

Quality education has suffered as the 
scholastic aptitude tests of graduating 
high school seniors from 1964 to 1978 de- 
clined in grades of 973 down to 894. 

In my home city of Dallas, costs of 
transportation for Dallas County schools 
from 1970 to 1979 rose from $545,087 to 
$5,030,086. The bus routes have increased 
from 40 bus routes to 475 bus routes in 
the past 9 years. In Dayton, Ohio, during 
this same period, transportation costs 
rose from $361,479 to $2,330,000. Busing 
has now increased the Boston public 
school taxpayer costs to more than 
$4,500 a year per student. 

Forced busing has caused dispropor- 
tionate minority student enrollment. 
Compare 1968 to 1977 for the percentage 
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of minority students in big city schools. 
In Boston it went from 31.5 to 56.1 per- 
cent. In Los Angeles it went from 46.3 to 
63.5 percent. In Houston it went from 
46.7 to 66 percent. In Dallas it went from 
38.8 to 61.9 percent. I just reviewed Dal- 
las and found that in the past 2 years 
it continued to climb from 62 to 67 per- 
cent. 

Look at other adverse effects such as 
leaving school buildings empty. I took 25 
typical schools in Dallas. Compare the 
capacity to the current enrollment of 
these schools and you see situations such 
as Nathan Adams from 800 down to 114, 
Cabell from 1,300 to 196, Hexter from 
800 to 169, and Withers from 800 to 134. 
With taxpayers resisting increased 
school taxes, why does America leave 
neighborhood schools empty? 

Busing is not improving the standards 
of students. In 1979 25 percent of all high 
school students dropped out before they 
graduated, while 20 percent was the drop- 
out ratio before 1968. 

Look at the FBI Uniform Crime Re- 
port from 1965 to 1976 that shows the 
number of city youths arrested increased 
85 percent and the number of suburb 
youths arrested increased 215 percent. 
Drug abuse violations of people under 
18 according to the FBI were 45,257 in 
1969 and 87,168 in 1978. Problem drink- 
ing in youths shot up from 5 percent in 
1974 to 19 percent in 1978. 

The National Center for Educational 
Statistics reports the number of public 
schools has declined by nearly 7,000 in 
the last 10 years and there are 4 million 
fewer children in school today than there 
were 10 years ago. 

America today has better schools and 
higher paid teachers while educating a 
fewer number of students. Busing is not 
responsible for all of the decline in edu- 
eation, but it is the only major factor 
that has entered into teenage develop- 
ment during the past 15 years. The lack 
of security and the tensions that are de- 
veloped through forced school busing 
have disrupted the entire educational sys- 
tem. There is not a school system in 
America that can cite improved educa- 
tional achievements that has the forced 
busing system. Forced school busing has 
adversely affected housing, youth crime, 
use of drugs and alcohol. Eighty-five per- 
cent of the American people say they are 
opposed to it. 

It is time America stood on the basic 
court decision. Every child is entitled and 
should be educated in the neighborhood 
school nearest their home. Every child 
should be attending the school nearest 
their home and in cities they should be 
walking to school. 

Twice I have submitted this matter on 
the floor and it has passed the House. 
Both times it was killed in conference 
with the Senate. 

One amendment provided no funds for 
the Justice Department for enforcement. 

The other provided civil penalties in 
the energy bill for any busdriver or gas 
station dealer who provided or used gaso- 
line for busing students beyond their 
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neighborhood school, as we were moving 
for energy conservation. 

By terminating forced school busing 
we will speak for 85 percent of America, 
and give momentum for progressive edu- 
cation to move forward again in our 
schools. 

Dr. James Coleman, commonly known 
as “the father of busing” has stated that 
“School desegregation in the form of 
mandatory busing for racial balance has 
been destructive to its own goals.” Al- 
though busing has not achieved its de- 
sired goals, the courts continue to force 
children away from their neighborhood 
schools. The means do not justify the 
ends. Let us look at the facts. 

One of the chief goals of busing is 
desegregating minority-dominated pub- 
lic schools. However, there is substantial 
evidence that busing is achieving just 
the opposite. Take, for example, Harvard 
trained David Armour's well-docu- 
mented report on white flight published 
in 1978. White flight means losses in 
school enrollment in excess of what 
would have been observed without de- 
segregation. In 15 out of the 23 districts 
Armour studied, court-ordered busing 
accounted for over 50 percent of all 
white losses over a 7-year period. Cities 
such as Boston, Denver, Pontiac, Pasa- 
dena, Dallas, Houston, Little Rock, Jack- 
son, and Chattanooga would be close to 
50-percent white, 50-percent black ratio 
without forced busing. Yet, as a result 
of forced busing Armour states that “all 
of these cities * * * are now predomi- 
nately minority or fast approaching that 
status.” 

A comparison of 1968 and 1977 fig- 
ures on minority enrollment illustrate 
that with court-ordered busing, students 
are increasingly attending segregated 
schools. The following table illustrates 
the growth in the percentage of minority 
students in public schools enrollment in 
cities that practice forced busing: 


PERCENT OF MINORITY STUDENTS IN BIG CITY SCHOOLS 


1968 1977 
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In all of these cities busing is used as a 
means of desegregation. From the statis- 
tics it is obvious that forced busing is 
promoting segregation in the schools. 
The percentages have increased dramat- 
ically since 1977. Coleman has de- 
nounced “the serious harm to long-term 
integration that racial balance plans” 
have caused, while Armour has noted 
that given documented white flight, 
“court intervention seeking to eliminate 
segregation may actually be exacerbat- 
ing it.” 

As a result of white flight, forced bus- 
ing leaves empty school buildings. This 
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is a waste of taxpayer’s money. The Dal- 
las Elementary Schools have shown a 
sharp decline in enrollment, resulting in 
under utilized schools. This is illustrated 
below in the 25 typical schools in Dallas: 


Current 


School name enrollment 
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Phyllis Wheatley 
Harry C. Withers 
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that have adopted desegregation plans. 
1980 figures for Los Angeles show that 
some students are traveling up to 90 min- 
utes at a distance of 20 miles and more 
each way to school. Students are tired 
and frustrated after the long bus ride to 
school. In Dallas alone, 20,000 children 
in grades 4-8 are bused to schools 35-40 
minutes away. Across the country indi- 
viduals are crying out for the neighbor- 
hood school, where children can become 
active and involved in extracurricular ac- 
tivities and parents can participate in 
their children’s education. Parents of 
bused children are frustrated when their 
children get sick at a school across town. 

We have also witnessed a tremendous 
increase in the crime rate of our school 
age children. The FBI Uniform Crime 
Reports for 1977 showed that from 1965- 
76, the number of city youth arrested in- 
creased 85 percent, while the number of 
suburb youths arrested increased 215 
percent. 

According to FBI statistics, total juve- 
nile arrest trends have shown a huge in- 
crease in the 13-year period from 1965 to 
1978: 

A 54.4-percent increase in the U.S. to- 
tal of all arrests; 

A 59.9-percent increase in index 
crimes; 

A 60.5-percent increase in larceny 
theft; and 

A 32.5-percent increase in vandalism. 

Forced busing has a tremendous nega- 
tive impact. Children have to leave 
school at the end of classes on their bus 
and cannot participate in school ath- 
letics, plays, or activities. If a child is 2 
minutes late and misses his schoolbus, 
he will be out of school and wander on 
the streets all day. A sick child cannot 
return home across town, but must wait 
until bus time. Parents realize that par- 
ents’ interest is the most important ele- 
ment in a child’s education. Yet, parents 
anxious to be active in the PTA are un- 
able to go clear across town for meetings. 
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Children who go to school together can- 
not play with these friends after school 
and on weekends because of the distance. 
Travel time of 45 minutes to 1 hour is a 
fatiguing way for a small child to start 
the school day. Fighting on schoolbuses 
creates insecurity among young children. 
Walking to school is great exercise and 
the bused children miss this. 

As if increasingly segregated schools 
and vehement protest are not enough, 
busing continues, and with it continues 
the decline in students’ performance and 
educational experience. A 1979 study 
conducted in the Dallas Independent 
School District showed that 1,115 stu- 
dents who were not bused away from 
their neighborood schools, were one- 
quarter year ahead of their 810 counter- 
parts; the nonbused students showed 
higher achievement in both mathematics 
and language arts. The ongoing busing 
controversy has clouded the most im- 
portant issue—quality education for our 
Nation’s students. This Dallas Inde- 
pendent School District study plus the 
nationwide decline in scholastic aptitude 
tests from a grade of 973 down to 894 
over a period of 1964-78 are indicative 
of a decline in quality education. Fur- 
thermore, Coleman’s review of 100 de- 
segregation studies in cities around the 
country showed “no overall gain“ aca- 
demically where busing was imple- 
mented. 

What is more, busing is costly and 
wasteful. As energy consumption must 
now be closely scrutinized, it hardly 
makes sense that 20,000 students in Dal- 
las, and well over 7 percent of students 
nationwide are bused away from neigh- 
borhood schools. In the Dallas Independ- 
ent School District, for example, buses 
travel approximately 5 million miles to 
take children away from neighborhood 
schools, at a cost of $1.2 million in gaso- 
line alone. With new schoolbuses get- 
ting only 444 miles per gallon, with an 
approximate cost of 75 cents per mile, 
this extra distance is completely sense- 
less. The total cost of transportation for 
Dallas County schools has risen sharply 
from $545,087 for the 1970 academic 
year, to $5,030,086 for the 1979 academic 
year. In 1970 the cost of purchasing a 
regular 72 passenger schoolbus was 
$8,039, but rose to $20,000 per bus in 
1979. Furthermore, since 1970 the num- 
ber of bus routes, with desegregation 
plans, in the Dallas Independent School 
District has increased from 40 bus routes 
in 1970 to an amazing 475 bus routes in 
1979. 

For the 1978-79 academic year in Day- 
ton, Ohio, fleet miles traveled for de- 
segregation were 1,573,000 miles per year, 
8,838 miles per day, consuming 358,000 
gallons of fuel per year, 2,009 gallons 
per day. Before desegregation in Dayton 
transportation costs were $361,479; in 
1979 with desegregation costs were 
$2,330,000. Boston is another example. 
Today with widespread busing, Boston 
public schools cost the taxpayers more 
than $4,500 a year per student. Projec- 
tions for the 1984-85 school year show 
costs with desegregation increasing by 
61 percent, to attend schools which will 
be an average 71 percent minority. Fur- 
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thermore, the Federal Highway Admin- 
istration estimate in 1977 approximated 
that 401 million gallons of gas, averag- 
ing 26,200 barrels of oil daily were used 
for court-ordered busing of school- 
children. 

The statistics speak for themselves. 
Forced busing is not cost effective. In- 
stead, ironically and unjustifiably, it has 
promoted segregation and a decline in 
quality education. We would do well to 
heed Justice Lewis Powell's recent warn- 
ings regarding court-ordered busing: 

It is increasingly evident that the use of 
the busing remedy to achieve racial balance 
can conflict with the goals of equal edu- 
cational opportunity and quality schools. 
In all too many cities, well-intentioned 
court decrees have had the primary effect 
of stimulating resegregation. 


I thought my amendment to the State, 
Justice, and Commerce appropriations 
bill, back in July, would stop forced 
busing. We passed it in the House by a 
vote of 209-190, but it was killed in Sen- 
ate conference. My amendment would 
have prohibited the Justice Department 
from using appropriated funds to bring 
action to require involuntary busing of 
students, except for those requiring spe- 
cial education resulting from physical or 
mental handicaps. Back in 1975 my bus- 
ing amendment for energy conservation 
was killed by Senate conference. Con- 
gress take steps forward to halt the de- 
cline in the educational experience, by 
passing an amendment to prohibit in- 
voluntary busing away from the neigh- 
borhood school. We must, more produc- 
tively, utilize the energy of our coun- 
try, the money of our taxpayers, and the 
resources of our students. We must re- 
turn to the neighborhood school. 


oO 1910 
STATEMENT BEFORE REPUBLICAN 
NATIONAL CONVENTION PLAT- 
FORM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. Corcoran) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CORCORAN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 

today, I testified before the Republican 

National Convention Platform Commit- 

tee on Capitol Hill. As a delegate to the 

National Convention in Detroit, I would 

like to insert my statement in the Recorp 

for my colleagues: 

TESTIMONY BY HON. Tom Corcoran BEFORE 
THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION 
PLATFORM COMMITTEE, MAY 8, 1980 
Mr. Chairman, Vice Chairman Lott, Mem- 

bers of the Platform Committee: 

It is indeed a pleasure for me to have the 
opportunity to testify before the Republican 
National Convention’s Platform Committee 
today. The subject of my testimony is energy, 
especially nuclear energy. 

We are at a real crossroads in this coun- 
try as far as our future energy policy is con- 
cerned. The self-defeating federal govern- 
ment regulations on our free enterprise econ- 
omy are continuing, and in fact, they have 
been expanded under the Carter Administra- 
tion. As an example, just the other day, the 
Department of Energy (DOE) ordered 
SOHIO to increase its gasoline prices at the 
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pump by 20¢ in order to become more com- 
petitive with other suppliers. Not surpris- 
ingly, the end of the story is that the DOE 
order was subsequently rescinded due to 
political and other practical considerations. 
Why should this industry, which gambled 
tremendously in the discovery of new sources 
of oil in Alaska and was successful, be forced 
to raise the price to consumers 20¢ per gal- 
lon just to come under compliance with 
inane government regulations? 

I believe the key to solving our energy 
problem is increasing American supplies of 
conventional and unconventional or renew- 
able energies. One way to do this is to use the 
spent nuclear fuel we already have in storage 
basins at our nuclear power plants and in 
away-from reactor storage pools. 

In April of 1977, President Carter ordered 
the indefinite suspension of advanced nuclear 
technology research and development on the 
reprocessing of this spent nuclear fuel and 
on the so-called breeder reactor project at 
Clinch River, Tennessee. Congress has chal- 
lenged the latter part of that decision, and 
as you know, Mr. Chairman, we have had an 
annual tug-of-war with President Carter 
every year since then on the Clinch River 
project. However, Congress has not yet chal- 
lenged the President on the reprocessing de- 
cision, although I intend to mount such a 
challenge this year. 

The basis for the Carter position on re- 
processing is nuclear non-proliferation, as 
well as a general anti-nuclear view which 
permeates his Administration. While I dis- 
agree with this anti-nuclear position, as do 
most people in this country, the attempt to 
limit the proliferation of nuclear weapons is 
justifiable. And as a means of setting a good 
example for the rest of the world, the posi- 
tion taken by the President and the Congress 
& few years back was that we would postpone 
the reprocessing development of nuclear 
spent fuel because of the plutonium by- 
product involved, which could be used to 
make nuclear weapons. 

However, nobody has followed our example. 
All the other countries in the world that use 
nuclear power commercially have opted for 
reprocessing in order to break their depend- 
ence on OPEC oil. For this and many other 
reasons, I think we should do likewise. Not 
only should we reassert our leadership in nu- 
clear matters with these other countries so as 
to have some control on nuclear proliferation 
and preclude them from going into the So- 
viet orbit in this regard, but for two other 
basic reasons, the United States should move 
forward on reprocessing. 

First, it provides a good way to get more 
energy. For every 1,000 pounds of spent fuel, 
we can reprocess out 951 pounds of unused 
uranium that can be used again in our exist- 
ing nuclear power plants and in the new ones, 
which hopefully will be coming on line soon. 
There would also be nine pounds of plutoni- 
um produced from a 1,000-pound batch, and 
this could also be used in our existing power 
plants. Thus, we would get in this case 960 
pounds more energy, which we vitally need in 
this country. 

Second, reprocessing is the key to a sensi- 
ble, safe nuclear waste management program 
for the United States. In the aforesaid case, 
after the removal of the 960 pounds of new 
energy, we would be left with 40 pounds of 
nuclear waste with no energy content what- 
soever. Like every other country in the world 
in this business, we could then vitrify or 
glassify this waste for safe, permanent dis- 
posal in appropriate underground geological 
formations, such as salt mines. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge 
you and your associates on the Platform Com- 
mittee to write a strong, supply-oriented 
plank on energy for the Republican Platform, 
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and include in it a call for reprocessing spent 
nuclear fuel. 


A FREE, INDEPENDENT ISRAEL IS 
IMPORTANT TO OUR NATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. GRASSLEY) is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 
Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. Speaker, our Na- 
tion’s foreign policy and actions toward 
Israel, and other countries as well, should 
be grounded in an enlightened pursuit of 
our own self-interest. In helping other 
peoples to achieve their legitimate goals 
of peace and well-being for their citizens, 
we will bring about a stable world where 
the rights and freedoms of individuals 
are maximized. 

The partnership between the United 
States and Israel has in the past—and in 
the future should continue—to fulfill 
these objectives. This partnership for 
peace should continue. And it should be a 
working partnership where both partners 
work together to bring about a mutually 
desired end. That end is peace. 

American foreign policy has, for over 
200 years, aspired to conduct based on 
the principles of peace, justice, and indi- 
vidual liberty. This, rather than the nar- 
row pursuit of monetary gain, has char- 
acterized our dealings with other nations 
and other peoples. Our relationship with 
Israel is in keeping with the best of this 
tradition. For we are two democracies 
who have instituted a government struc- 
ture designed to promote the freedom 
and well-being of those people who call 
our Nation home. We are two pioneering 
states, shaped by a difficult struggle to 
tame a land and build a new nation. We 
are two nations of immigrants whose 
open door to the oppressed has instilled 
in our people, immigrants all, an original 
and unique national spirit. We are com- 
mitted to the defense of our freedoms 
against encroaching totalitarianism and 
the Communist contagion. 

The people and Government of Israel 
have offered us friendship. Israel is stable 
and we have every reason to believe that 
there will be a pro-Western, democratic 
government in Jerusalem 10 years from 
now. Israel has been reliable. It has 
stood by the United States in the coun- 
cils of the world. We have reciprocated 
in kind. 

We have had and will, no doubt, con- 
tinue to have occasional differences of 
opinion from time to time. But they are 
disagreements among and between 
friends over how to go about implement- 
ing out mutual goals and aspirations. 


The existence of a free and independ- 
ent Israel is important to the defense 
of the West and, indeed, the free world. 
Israel has asked for our help and we 
have provided the tools for our mutual 
defense. Israel is strategically located 
and its importance as an integral com- 
ponent of our defensive line cannot be 
downplayed. 

I, for one, believe that the United 
States should choose its friends on the 
basis of what they can do for us, and not 
out of fear of what they can do to us. 
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Israel has, in the past, mobilized her 
armies to blunt Soviet expansionism, 
such as the 1970 invasion of Jordan by 
Syria. Israel has repeatedly offered the 
United States the use of its modern air 
and naval bases. Israel is so located so 
that it can act as a supply station, a 
staging point, a maintenance area. They 
have provided us with intelligence in- 
formation regarding Soviet weaponry 
and military movements. 

A dispassionate observer, viewing the 
current world situation, would be forced 
to conclude that the Carter administra- 
tion has lost sight of our basic interests 
in the Middle East and throughout the 
world. It is difficult to explain the cur- 
rent administration’s policies except in 
terms of confused or misplaced priorities 
coupled with a tendency to seek out polit- 
ically expedient solutions to our multi- 
tude of problems. America’s primary in- 
terest in the Middle East is peace. A 
strong American-Israeli relationship, 
and an unambiguous commitment to the 
Camp David peace process will best serve 
our national interests. 

No discussion of this entire matter 
would be complete without touching on, 
if only in passing, the Palestinian prob- 
lem. It is vexing and complex and has, at 
least to this point in space and time, de- 
fied resolution. But that does not mean 
that we should give up hope. We must 
pursue each and every avenue of ap- 
proach and not prematurely discard any 
option. We can legitimately ask all in- 
volved to continue searching for solu- 
tions with open minds and a willingness 
to go the extra mile. For the conse- 
apa of failure are simply unaccepta- 

e. 

I think that a distinction should be 
drawn between the legitimate rights and 
interests of the Palestinian people and 
the terroristic activities and actions of 
the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO). The PLO is a terrorist organiza- 
tion—nothing more and nothing less. 
They seek to influence the course of 
events by means of violence and force 
of arms. They are terrorists plain and 
simple. We should not talk with or deal 
with such a group unless and until they 
renounce the use of violence as a means 
of bringing about change. We know, from 
the events of the past 6 months, what 
happens when we negotiate with terror- 
ists and common criminals. 

We must be prepared to deal with the 
challenges presented by this troubled re- 
gion. We must strengthen our military 
presence there in order to deflect Soviet 
adventurism. We must decrease our crip- 
pling and potentially fatal dependence 
on foreign oil. 

What I have advocated will take vi- 
sion, courage and a sense of purpose. We 
must reward our friends and make those 
who would be our adversaries understand 
that they cannot defy us without in- 
curring risks. 

We must, each and every one of us, 
recognize that a free, independent and 
friendly Israel is important to our Na- 
tion. We should continue to reach out in 
friendship and must strengthen our re- 
solve. Let us renew and improve our 
partnership for peace. 
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THE EXPORT TRADING COMPANY 
ACT OF 1980 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. LAFALCE) is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 
Mr. LaFALCE. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
balance of trade has been in deficit con- 
sistently since 1975 with particularly 
large deficits in 1977 and 1978. Those def- 
icits, which were $26.5 billion and $28.5 
billion respectively, have understand- 
ably aroused considerable concern about 
this country’s ability to compete abroad. 
Poor export performance by the U.S. has 
substantially contributed balance of 
trade deficits, and more can and should 
be done, in order to improve that per- 
formance. 

Today, I am introducing the Export 
Trading Company Act of 1980. The pur- 
pose of this bill is to facilitate the for- 
mation and operation of export trading 
companies and the expansion of export 
trade services. Small businesses, medi- 
um-sized firms, and smaller agricultural 
cooperatives do not export U.S. goods 
and services which could be highly com- 
petitive abroad in terms of both price 
and quality; and part of that failure 
stems from the fact that they have in- 
adequate access to export trading serv- 
ices. 

Smaller concerns do not export, be- 
cause exporting involves unfamiliar eco- 
nomic risks and requires highly special- 
ized knowledge about foreign markets 
and skills for complicated negotiations. 
Although greater efforts to encourage and 
assist U.S. producers to export can often 
be of assistance, the marginal costs of 
fully developing their export opportuni- 
ties abroad will be prohibitive for many, 
if not most, producers. Meaningful ex- 
port success will largely depend on in- 
termediaries which could do the actual 
exporting for U.S. companies. Export 
trading companies can diversify trade 
risks and can easily develop economies of 
scale in marketing, transportation, fi- 
nancing and other export trade services. 

A few U.S. trading companies and 
‘trade associations do exist, but they 
specialize in raw materials and agricul- 
tural commodities and do virtually noth- 
ing to expand exports of U.S. manufac- 
tured goods. Some export management 
companies do provide a full range of ex- 
port trade services, but these companies 
generally tend to be small and shallowly 
capitalized forms specialized along prod- 
uct lines. 

Foreign trading companies exist in 
Japan, the Republic of Korea, and many 
Western European countries. These 
companies have made significant contri- 
butions to the growth in exports from 
all of those countries, although the Jap- 
anese experience has been by far the 
most notable. The best known Japanese 
trading company is Mitsubishi, but there 


' are many other companies, which have 


helped make Japan one of the most ex- 
port-oriented countries in the world. 

It may seem surprising that the free 
market has not produced U.S. export 
trading companies to compete with for- 
eign export trading companies, but a 
combination of factors have effectively 
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hampered the operation of the free mar- 
ket in this area. Regulations prevent U.S. 
financial institutions from involvement 
in the provision of export trading serv- 
ices, which is a severe restriction on the 
financing ability of any U.S. export 
trading company. There is considerable 
confusion and uncertainty concerning 
the applicability of antitrust statutes to 
cooperation among export trading com- 
panies. Although some huge corporate 
conglomerates have developed consider- 
able export expertise, that is of little 
value to other smaller firms which have 
no experience in this field. 


Mr. Speaker, throughout U.S. history, 
American businesses have been spoiled, 
because the vast and growing nature of 
our domestic market has offered seem- 
ingly limitless opportunities for domes- 
tic businesses. However, as the world has 
become more and more interdependent, 
the need has grown for increased U.S. ex- 
ports, in order to finance our imports 
and to provide employment opportuni- 
ties for U.S. workers. Unfortunately, 
American businessmen generally lack 
any linguistic skills; and not everyone in 
Sri Lanka, Brazil, and Niger speak Eng- 
lish. Although ths country is an ethnic 
potpourri, American businessmen know 
a great deal less than their foreign coun- 
terparts about foreign customs. Because 
of poltical or cultural factors, foreign 
markets can differ widely in nature; and 
American businessmen are often per- 
plexed by those differences. Export 
trading companies can fill all of those 
gaps. 

The bill I am introducing today would 
encourage the formation of these com- 
panies and the expansion of export trade 
services. The bill contains flexible and 
reasonable definitions of export trading 
companies and the types of services 
which they could offer. In order to in- 
crease the financial leverage of export 
trading companies, the Export-Import 
Bank would be authorized to provide fi- 
nancial assistance in the form of direct 
loans or loan guarantees to these com- 
panies. Even more importantly, this bill 
would permit financial institutions to 
participate directly in a broad range of 
export trade services by allowing limited 
investments by these institutions in ex- 
port trading companies. This would not 
only help increase U.S. exports, but it 
would also allow U.S. financial institu- 
tions to compete on a more equal basis 
with their foreign counterparts, At the 
present time, foreign banks do own 
trading companies, as in the case of the 
Hong Kong & Shanghai Banking Corp. 
which has the controlling interest in the 
Hutchinson Whampoa Ltd. 


In addition, the Department of Com- 
merce would be directed to provide vari- 
ous forms of technical assistance for the 
formation of these companies; and the 
bill would clarify a number of tax code 
provisions for trading companies. Fi- 
nally, the bill would make export trading 
companies eligible for the same treat- 
ment under the Webb-Pomerene Act, 
which export trade associations receive. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
Senator from Illinois, Mr. STEVENSON, 
for his extensive work in the field of ex- 
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port trading companies. His Interna- 
tional Finance Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs has held numerous hear- 
ings on the whole subject of export trad- 
ing companies and this bill in particular. 
Iam happy to be able to say that this bill 
has received extensive support through- 
out all segments of the business commu- 
nity, and many features of the bill have 
received the endorsement of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, who has indicated 
that the administration would welcome 
action on this front. 

Experts have estimated that 15,000 to 
20,000 small- and medium-sized busi- 
nesses could participate in exporting, but 
they do not do so for lack of technical 
and financial assistance. This bill would 
help correct that lamentable situation 
by creating entities which could provide 
both types of assistance within the pri- 
vate sector. 

Mr. Speaker, with a total trade deficit 
of approximately $90 billion for the past 
3 years, this country must have a 
more effective and conscious export pol- 
icy. Export trading companies would be 
a central component of that policy and 
would help restore this country's com- 
petitiveness with other Western coun- 
tries, which already have dynamic ex- 
port trading companies. 

A section-by-section analysis of the 
Export Trading Company Act follows: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1 provides that the legislation may 
be cited as the “Export Trading Company 
Act of 1980.” 

Section 2 contains the statement of find- 
ings and purpose. The findings point to the 


advantages export trading companies would 
have in assisting many U.S. producers to ex- 
port. The purpose of the bill is to increase 
U.S. exports by encouraging more efficient 
provision of export trade services to U.S. 
producers. 

Section 3 contains definitions of the fol- 
lowing terms as used in the bill: “export 
trade,” “goods produced in the United 
States,” “services produced in the United 
States,” “export trade services,” “export trad- 
ing company,” “United States,” “Secretary,” 
and “company.” 

Section 4 would require the Secretary of 
Commerce to provide information and advice 
to assist interested persons to form and oper- 
ate export trading companies. 

Section 5 would allow banks, bank holding 
companies, and Edge Act Corporations to 
invest in export trading companies, includ- 
ing companies providing export trade 
services. 

Subsec. 5(a). This subsection defines the 
various terms used throughout the section. 
The term “capital and surplus” is defined 
generally to mean paid-in and unimpaired 
capital and surplus, including undivided 
profits. The respective banking agencies, 
however, are given the discretion to include 
such other items e.g., the proceeds of deben- 
tures or caiptal notes, as they deem appro- 
priate. The term “export trading company” 
is defined to include an export trading com- 
pany, as defined in Section 3(5) of this Act, 
or any company organized and operated prin- 
cipally for the purpose of providing “ 
trade services,” as defined in Section 3(4) of 
this Act. A somewhat broader definition is 
employed in this Section in order to permit 
banking organizations to expand the types of 
export services they provide U.S. firms, with- 
out necessarily having to invest in a firm that 
engages in trading activities. A orga- 
nization would thus be able to invest in, or 
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even combine the operations of, many dif- 
ferent types of firms providing export 
services. 

Subsec. (b). This subsection overrides any 
provision of Federal law that would prevent 
a banking organization from investing in an 
export trading company. For example, under 
authority of this section, a bank holding 
company or Edge Act Corportaion could ac- 
quire an export management firm, freight- 
forwarder or other firm meeting the defini- 
tion of export trading company, notwith- 
standing any investment prohibitions con- 
tained in any provision of Title 12 of the 
United States Code. Any such investment 
would, however, be subject to the procedures, 
limitations and conditions of this section. 

Subsec. (c). Subsection (c)(1) provides 
that a organization may invest up 
to five percent of its capital and surplus in 
no more than fifty percent of the voting 
stock or other evidences of ownership of an 
export trading company without obtaining 
the prior approval of the appropriate federal 
banking agency. This is similar to an exist- 
ing procedure adopted by the Federal Reserve 
Board under its Regulation K for interna- 
tional investments by Edge and Agreement 
Corporation, banks, and bank holding com- 
panies (see 12 C.F.R. § 211.5(c) (1) (B). Sub- 
section (c)(2) permits a banking organiza- 
tion to exceed the limitations of subsection 
(c)(1) if it files an application with the 
appropriate federal banking agency and the 
agency has not, within sixty days after re- 
ceipt, issued an order under subsection (d) 
disapproving the investment. The banking 
agencies can specify the information re- 
quired in any such application, but it must 
be reasonably necessary to consider the fac- 
tors described in subsection (d). An appli- 
cation is deemed received, and the sixty- 
day period commenced, once the agency ac- 
cepts the application for processing. Upon 
receipt, the agency is required to file a copy 
with the Department of Commerce which 
is to be given a reasonable time to file its 
views. The sixty-day waiting period may be 
shortened if the agency issues written notice 
of its intent not to disapprove. The agencies 
are encouraged to issue such notices, when 
appropriate, in order to shorten further the 
regulatory process. The method of giving an 
agency the right to disapprove has been 
chosen instead of imposing a requirement of 
agency approval, because this section already 
establishes that it is in the public interest 
for banking organizations to take an equity 
participation in an export trading company. 
A proposed investment should thus be 
blocked only if the agency can find specific 
reasons for disapproving the particular trans- 
action. This approach also tends to mini- 
mize the regulatory burden involved on both 
applicants and the agencies. Subsection (c) 
(3) gives any banking organization whose 
investment application under subsection (c) 
(2) has been disapproved by an agency, the 
right to seek review in a federal court of 
appeals. The organization has the choice of 
filing a petition for review in either the 
circuit where its principal office is located 
or in the Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia Circuit. The agency must com- 
pile and certify the record for review and 
file it promptly with the reviewing court. 
“Promptly” was chosen in order to encour- 
age filing within the sixty days provided un- 
der the Federal Rules of Appellate Pro- 
cedure. The standards for judicial review of 
a disapproval order are similar to those pro- 
vided in the Administrative Procedure Act. 

Subsec. (d) A proposed investment under 
subsection (c) (2) may be disapproved by the 
appropriate Federal banking agency if it 
finds that the export-related benefits of the 
proposal are outweighed by adverse banking, 
competitive, or other factors associated with 
the particular acquisition. In weighing ex- 
port benefits, the agency must give due con- 
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sideration to the views of the Department of 
Commerce and give special weight to pro- 
posals that will reach new sectors of the U.S. 
export market. Essentially, a proposed in- 
vestment should be able to be made unless 
the agency can meet the burden of establish- 
ing specific reasons for disapproval that out- 
weigh the likely export benefits. Any order 
must contain a statement of the basis for 
the agency's action and must be issued 
within the sixty-day period provided in sub- 
section (c) (2). 

Subsec. (e) This subsection contains safe- 
guards to insure that bank involvement in 
trading companies does not lead to conflicts 
of interest, unsound banking practices, or 
unfair methods of competition. First, sub- 
section (e)(1) provides that no banking 
organization holding stock or other evidences 
of ownership of any export trading company 
may extend credit or cause any affiliate to 
extend credit to such company or its cus- 
tomers on a preferential basis. This meets a 
traditional concern of U.S. policy that banks 
not favor their affiliates in lending practices, 
because preferential lending threatens bank 
soundness and may provide unfair competi- 
tive advantages for affiliated customers. The 
language is similar to that employed in Sec- 
tion 8(e) of the International Banking Act 
of 1978. Lending limits, limits on loans to 
affiliates and to insiders otherwise ensure 
that a bank’s credit involvement with an 
export trading company or its customers 
would be subject to prudential limitations. 
Subsection (e) (2) provides that, in the ag- 
gregate, no banking organization other than 
an Edge Act Corporation not engaged in 
banking could invest more than ten percent 
of its capital and surplus in the stock or other 
evidences of ownership of one or more export 
trading companies. This parallels a limita- 
tion on investments in Edge Act Corpora- 
tions by national banks, and is intended to 
put an overall cap on any one banking 
organization’s involvement in such commer- 
cial activities. This restriction thus protects 
against any exposure beyond traditional pru- 
dential limitations. 

Subsec. (f) This subsection gives the ap- 
propriate federal banking agencies the au- 
thority to adopt such rules and regulations 
and to require such reports as are necessary 
to enable them to carry out the povisions of 
this section and prevent evasions thereof. 

Section 6 would authorize the Export-Im- 
port Bank to provide loans or guarantees to 
help export trading companies meet operating 
expenses and make investments which would 
expand U.S. exports. The Bank could not ex- 
tend loans or guarantees unless the Bank's 
Directors determined: (1) the loans or guar- 
antees would facilitate exports which would 
not occur otherwise; (2) the company can- 
not locate sufficient financing on reason- 
able terms from commercial or other private 
sources; and (3) there is a reasonable assur- 
ance of repayment of the loans. 

These standards are intended to insure 
that Eximbank support is provided only for 
promising export trading ventures which 
have not found adequate private financial 
support. Eximbank's role would be limited by 
additional provisions which specify that such 
loans and guarantees may not exceed $1 mil- 
lion per year or $2.5 million in total to any 
one company, nor exceed 50 percent of the 
total operating expenses of such company in 
any year. Total bank commitments under 
this section would be limited to $100 million 
and the authority to make new commitments 
would expire 5 years after enactment. 

The purpose of this section is to encour- 
age new ventures of significant expansion of 
existing firms by providing modest financial 
help with start-up costs for limited period of 
years. Support would be provided at prevail- 
ing commercial interest rates. 
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Section 7 would authorize and direct Ex- 
imbank to guarantee not more than 80 per- 
cent of commercial loans extended to ex- 
port trading companies and secured by ex- 
ports accounts receivable or inventories of 
exportable goods. Guarantees would only be 
provided when the Bank's Board of Directors 
judged such guarantees to be necessary to ex- 
pand U.S. exports and enable the recipient 
of the partially guaranteed loan to conduct 
normal business operations. In short, the au- 
thority in this section is intended to stim- 
ulate additional private sector lending in 
support of exports—lending which is custo- 
mary in other countries but not in the 
United States. As U.S. financial institutions 
acquire experience and confidence with loans 
secured by export receivables and inventory, 
Eximbank guarantees can be phased out. 

Section 8 declares that the Act does not 
pre-empt State or local authorities from 
forming or participating in export trading 
companies, nor disqualify such companies 
for the Eximbank programs provided for in 
sections 6 and 7 of this Act. 

Section 9 would afford to export trading 
companies, with respect to their export activ- 
ities, the same antitrust exemption provided 
under the Webb-Pomerene Act to associa- 
tions engaged exclusively in export trade. 
Export trading companies cannot be finan- 
cially sound if they engage exclusively in ex- 
port trade; furthermore, there seems no rea- 
son to force firms to form trade associations 
in order to enjoy whatever antitrust assur- 
ances the Webb-Pomerene Act provides. 

Section 10(a) would provide that gross 
receipts of an export trading company from 
“export trade services” as well as the export 
of “services produced in the United States,” 
as defined in the Act, are eligible DISC re- 
ceipts. The purpose of the provision is to 
avoid forcing export trading companies to 
segregate artificially certain services in order 
to enjoy DISC status for the receipts from 
such services. 

Section 10(b) would require the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, with the cooperation 
and assistance of the Director of the Internal 
Revenue Service to disseminate information 
to exporters and export trading companies 
on how to form and use DISCs. 

Section 11 would amend Subchapter S of 
the Tax Code to permit an export trading 
company to use the provisions of that sub- 
chapter without limiting the foreign source 
income of such company to less than 20 per- 
cent per annum, Export trading companies 
could not comply with the existing statutory 
restriction. Section 11 would also permit 
shareholders in companies eligible to use 
subchapter S to be companies owned by up 
to 15 individuals, as well as individuals, as 
presently required by subchapter S.o 


NCUA HOLDS THE LINE ON 
INTEREST RATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Annunzto) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
plaud today’s action by the National 
Credit Union Administration in refusing 
to increase the interest rate that federal 
credit unions can charge members for 
loans. 

Under present law, federal credit 
unions can charge 15 percent for loans, 
but can charge a higher rate when the 
NCUA determines that a higher rate is 
justified. Today’s action, which came on 
a unanimous vote by a three-man Board, 
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is another sign that our period of high 
interest rates is on its way out. 

Some credit unions had been pressur- 
ing the Board to raise the maximum rate 
on interest rates to 18 percent, a figure 
which is clearly unjustified given the 
rapid drop in short term interest rates 
in recent weeks. I am pleased that the 
Board did not allow credit unions to 
increase their rates, and thus make it 
even more difficult for the credit union 
member to cope with inflation. I know it 
was a tough decision by the Board be- 
cause of the pressure that some credit 
unions have been putting on the Board 
for higher rates. 

I commend the Board for its tough- 
ness, the thoroughness in which it con- 
sidered the decision and its dedication to 
keep the credit union rates as low as 
possible. 

I especially applaud NCUA’s Chair- 
man Larry Connell for the leadership 
he showed today in protecting the hard- 
earned dollars of credit union members 
across America. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS OF ALCO- 
HOL FARM FUEL USE TAX ACT OF 
1980 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas (Mr. ALEXANDER) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


@ Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. Speaker, today 
I am pleased to add the names of 28 
more of my colleagues to H.R. 6906, Alco- 
hol Farm Fuel Use Tax Act of 1980. This 
bill would allow farmers a refundable 
credit against income tax for amounts 
paid or incurred in converting farm 
equipment for alcohol fuel use. 


Alcohol fuels derived from renewable 
resources represent the most immedi- 
ately available alternative liquid energy 
source. The American farmer has the 
capability and capacity to be producer 
of energy—alongside that of food, feed, 
and fiber. H.R. 6906 will provide the eco- 
nomic incentives to help the farmer make 
full use of locally produced alcohol fuel 
in the production, harvesting, storage, 
and marketing of agricultural products. 
The farm community is substantially 
more dependent on petroleum fuels than 
the United States as a whole. It is im- 
perative that we provide the means to 
free the American farmer from the 
vagaries of foreign oil supplies. I would 
remind my colleagues of the foreign oil 
shortfalls that occurred last year, and 
the havoc that was created within the 
farm community and on food produc- 
tion, distribution, and prices. 


The growing support for H.R. 6906 is 
a clear indication that the Members of 
this House are determined to take the 
legislative action necessary to insure the 
strength and stability of America’s agri- 
cultural sector. I commend all the co- 
sponsors of H.R. 6906 for their support 
in breaking the foreign oil stranglehold 
on the country’s economy. 

The 28 cosponsors are: G. V. (Sonny) 
MONTGOMERY, ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO, 
Douc BARNARD, ARLAN STANGELAND, BERK- 
LEY BEDELL, BILLY LEE Evans, JERRY 
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HUCKABY, WILLIAM J. HUGHES, MARK AN- 
DREWS, DANIEL B. CRANE, VIRGINIA SMITH, 
ROBERT A. ROE, FLOYD SPENCE, TOBY 
ROTH, AUSTIN J. MURPHY, BILL NICHOLS, 
DANIEL K. AKAKA, HOWARD WOLPE, EDWIN 
R. BETHUNE, JR., MARTIN FROST, ED JONES, 
GUS YATRON, MARVIN LEACH, FLOYD FITH- 
IAN, JIM LEACH, EARL Hutto, TIM LEE 
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HELP THE HAITIAN REFUGEES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota (Mr. OBERSTAR) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 
Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, much 
attention has been given recently by 
the Carter administration to the plight 
of refugees from Cuba, and I commend 
the President for his humanitarian 
concern. 


Unfortunately, the administration’s 
concern for Cubans has overshadowed 
another, equally tragic, drama: the ex- 
odus from Haiti of thousands of persons 
seeking economic, and in some cases, 
political asylum in the United States. 
Their desperate condition, according to 
news reports, has largely been ignored 
by the administration, though their need 
is at least equal to that of the Cubans. 

Ironically, the United States, in my 
judgment, has a far greater obligation 
to the Haitian refugees than it does (if 
any) to the Cubans. It is a moral obli- 
gation to a country and a people who 
have virtually been our satellite for 65 
years, since the outset of the U.S. occu- 
pation of Haiti in 1915. 


Haiti's currency, the gourde, is tied 
to the dollar; the U.S. is the principal 
market for their main exports, sugar 
and coffee; and U.S. investors have had 
a major influence on Haiti’s domestic 
economy. Yet, our foreign aid program 
there has largely been a failure, princi- 
pally because of the insufficiency of our 
commitment to solid, sustained eco- 
nomic growth in that neediest of all 
the countries in this hemisphere. 


In view of our long history of relations 
with Haiti, especially our 30-year occu- 
pation of that country, the United States 
has failed dismally. Haiti should be a 
showcase of economic growth and sta- 
bility—which it once was, as an 18th 
century French colony—and it could 
have been, if we had been willing to make 
an investment there on an order of mag- 
nitude of the investment we have made 
in other countries. 


To be sure, a succession of repressive 
or inept governments in Haiti has been 
the main cause of that country’s current 
economic disarray. Nonetheless, we 
Americans, by our military and financial 
intervention in their domestic affairs, 
have incurred an obligation which we 
have failed to carry out. These refugees 
are, in a very real sense, fleeing from the 
effects of our Haitian failure, and now, 
even in our own country, we have still 
not opened wide the doors of opportunity 
to them. 

I call upon the President, in the name 
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of his own human rights policy, to order 
the same welcome and generous treat- 
ment for the Haitian refugee that he has 
ordered for the Cubans. 

An old Haitian Creole proverb says: 
“It makes no sense to wash your hands 
and then dry them in the dirt.” Para- 
phrased, it applies to the refugee case: 
“Jt makes no sense to crusade for human 
rights and ignore the need on your very 
doorstep.” f 

Another Creole proverb says: “The 
pencil of God has no eraser.” Our failure 
to help these needy persons will remain 
a blot on our national conscience. 

I include in the Recor an article on 
the Haitian refugee problem which ap- 
peared in the May 7, 1980, edition of the 


Washington Star. 

[From the Washington Star, May 7, 1980] 
HAITIAN REFUGEES FEEL FORGOTTEN BY THE 
UNITED STATES 
(By Duncan Spencer) 

Miumi.—If President Carter has opened 
his arms to the more than 20,000 Haitian 
refugees who have been living in this city, 
the welcome news hasn't made it to the 
large ears of Charlie Bastian at the Grand 
Antilles Restaurant. 

With its name boldly painted in swirling 
script and pure, bright colors, the Grand 
Antilles pours out island music. Silent 
Charlie Bastian concentrates on the cooking 
of dishes like AK-100, lambi or grillot—key 
elements in the cuisine of Little Haiti. 

Inside, Charlie sits down to his afternoon 
mound of AK-100 (a dollar’s worth of rice 
with spicy sauce). 

“It's good for your brain,” explained Jean 
Lubra, 22. Lubra, who has been here six 
years, has only a dim memory of his Haitian 
home and only a dim hope of getting a 
green card that would announce that he 
is a legal resident alien in the United States, 
he says. 

“I go to my lawyer,” said Lubra yesterday, 
and he tell me to get married.” 

Married, that is, to an American woman, 
one of the few successful ways for a Haitian 
to get resident alien status here. 

The drama of the Cuban refugees, given a 
new impetus by Carter's open arms” state- 
many say have come farther and suffered 
more, remain submerged and, in contrast 
to the Cubans, almost forgotten. 

Yesterday, a delegation of Haitians led by 
the Rev. Girard Jean Juste, a refugee priest 
widely respected here for his work as direc- 
tor of the Haitian Refugee Center, was in 
Washington to protest and lobby for equal 
treatment—treatment equal to that given 
to the Cuban arrivals. 

But even that effort was not widely 
known by Haitians here. Compared to the 
Cubans, Miami’s Haitians are isolated, frus- 
trated and self-absorbed. Many are twice 
exiled—first from Haiti then from the Ba- 
hamas. Many believe, too, that if they are 
deported back to Haiti they face death from 
the vengeful agents of Jean Claude “Baby 
Doc” Duvalier. 

Speaking Creole, which is close to French, 
they live in a clearly defined community in 
Northeast Miami, a 50-block area of low 
concrete bungalows bounded by Interstate 
Route 95 and Biscayne Bay. 

They live as they can, crammed into $150- 
&-month efficiencies or small apartments. 
They take jobs mostly temporary, as dish- 
washers, bus boys, construction helpers, or 
servants. Because they have no green card 
they find getting work difficult. 

The U.S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service up to now has granted only a tiny 
percentage of Haitian applications for as- 
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lyum, though INS regional director Ray- 
mond Morris informed the Haitian com- 
munity April 22 that they had a right to 
apply for asylum. 

“I don’t have a single friend who has a 
green card,” said Lubra. “Anyway, you go 
and look for jobs, they always ask you for 
your work permit.” 

According to those who have taken up the 
Haitians’ cause, the United States has mis- 
treated them shamefully. The Haitians are 
not in a camp: then they're not that fortu- 
nate,” said Bettye Wiggs at the Haitian 
Refugee Center yesterday. 

“It’s 1972 to 1980,” she said. It's been a 
long time these people have been in limbo.” 
Wiggs said television views of Cuban refugees 
being received, fed, clothed and housed by 
a welcoming U.S. federal government left 
her with feelings of despair. “There is no 
sponsoring mechanism set up for Haitians,” 
she said. 

One of the key problems for the Haitians 
is a lack of political support. Unlike the 
Cubans, they are truly new immigrants who 
started arriving here only 10 years ago. A 
few, like Charlie Bastian, have become suc- 
cessful enough to open businesses, but few 
are at the stage to start into politics. Anglo 
Miamians, who have learned to accept 
Cubans—and indeed admit the city would be 
a dull place without them—react with ugly 
vehemence and talk of property values when 
the Haitians are mentioned. They are often 
characterized on radio talk shows as dis- 
eased or squalid or described by the phrase 
“the way they live.” 

But there is little evidence of squalor in 
the streets and apartment buildings of Little 
Haiti, and the Haitians receive a visitor with 
European reserve and politeness. 

Confusion is the only word to describe 
the attitude of local immigration officials, 
who maintain that their service is being 
even-handed with all refugees. 

Charles St. James, a social worker for 
Dade County who enjoys great prestige 
among his Haitian friends for having both a 
green card and a government job, gave a 
bitter review of local and federal actions to- 
ward the Haitians. “At first I viewed it as 
local rascism.“ he said, but now its federal 
racism: Carter’s speech seems to say he's 
opening his arms freely but only to Cubans. 
It's too little and too late. 

“If he (Carter) had such a situation be- 
fore, many Haitians who perished would not 
have perished,” he said. Several others inter- 
viewed yesterday said they thought the 
United States would have been willing to 
helv if Haiti were a Communist country. 

The difference, say the Haitians, is that 
those fleeting communism are termed polit- 
ical refugees by the immigration service, 
while the Haitians are merely “economic 
refugees.” 

To both Haitians and Cubans, the dis- 
tinction made by the immigration service is 
academic. Freedom“ to both groups means 
more to eat, a place to live, jobs, medicine. 
“Oppression” simply means the opposite. 

Immigration officials here say each case is 
“treated on an individual basis” and that 
there is no difference in treatment between 
Haitian and Cuban. This is simply not true, 
according Vera Weiz, a lawyer who is in- 
volved in three suits against the govern- 
ment over Haitian refugee rights. 

What is true is that there is a difference,” 
she said, “a huge difference. The processing 
is different—the Haitians get no federal bene- 
fits and many have been thrown into fail.” 

Since the beginning of the year, 3,500 
Haitians have come here, most sailing on 
small boats for an 800-mile voyage that 
takes 20 to 40 days and sometimes longer 
and involves stops in Cuba (where many 
Haitians report good treatment and gifts of 
food and clothes). Wiez says only 50 appli- 
cations for asylum have been returned 
granted. 
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Louizeme Balot, 18, and his cousin, Robert 
Balot, sat on a crowded balcony of the house 
they share with five other Haitians on 59th 
Street yesterday. The four young men on 
the balcony were out of work; one older man, 
Francis Sylvester, 31, who supports four 
children and a wife, is a dishwasher. 

“See, what we have to do,” said Robert 
Balot, “we've got to put all of our heads 
together. We've got to get some good asso- 
ciations.” @ 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK FINANCING 
NOTIFICATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. NEAL) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 
Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I am sub- 
mitting to the House today a notifica- 
tion from the U.S. Export-Import Bank 
on proposed financing to make possible 
the sale of $13.5 million of U.S. goods 
and services to Iberduero, S.A., Spain’s 
largest electric utility company, for re- 
pairing and completing the Lemoniz I 
and II nuclear powerplants on the Bay 
of Biscay near Bilbao. 


The Eximbank already has provided 
nearly $163 million in credits and loan 
guarantees for this project since 1972. 
The latest request from Iberduero is for 
a $10.7 million credit for removal, repair 
and replacement of the steam generator 
in the Lemoniz I plant and for other 
costs incurred because of delays in com- 
pleting the project. The steam generator 
was bombed in March 1978 by a ter- 
rorist group, an incident that has con- 
tributed to delays in the project. 

This financing notification was refer- 
red to me as chairman of the Banking 
Committee’s Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Trade, Investment and Monetary 
Policy. Section 2(b) (3) (iii) of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank Act of 1945, as 
amended, requires that the Bank notify 
Congress of proposed loans or financial 
guarantees involving the purchase of 
nuclear equipment or services. Unless 
the Congress determines otherwise, the 
Eximbank may give final approval to the 
transaction after 25 days of continuous 
session of the Congress following notifi- 
cation. 


I am submitting for the Record copies 
of letters from the Eximbank giving the 
terms and details of the proposed trans- 
action. I would welcome any comments 
or questions my colleagues might have 
on this financing proposal. 

The Eximbank notification follows: 

Export-Import BANK OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., April 25, 1980. 

Hon. STEPHEN L. NEAL, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on International 
Trade, Investment and Monetary Policy, 
Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Afairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MrR. CHAIRMAN: In accordance with 
Section 2(b) (3) (iil) of the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945, as amended, I have re- 
ported to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
on an application currently pending con- 
sideration by the Bank. I am taking the 
liberty of providing you with a copy of this 
statement. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN L. Moore, Jr. 
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EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., April 25, 1980. 
Hon. THomas P, O'NEILL, Jr.. 
The Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. x 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to Section 
2(b) (3) (ili) of the Export-Import Bank Act 
of 1945, as amended, Eximbank hereby sub- 
mits a statement to the United States House 
of Representatives with respect to the fol- 
lowing transaction involving U.S. exports to 
Spain: 

A. DESCRIPTION OF TRANSACTION 
1. Background and purpose 

On January 20, 1972 Eximbank authorized 
a direct credit of $143.6 million to Iber- 
duero, S.A. to facilitate the export of goods 
and services from the United States to Spain 
for the construction, operation and initial 
core fuel load of the Lemoniz I and II Nu- 
clear Power Plants located on the Coast of 
the Bay of Biscay near Bilbao. On June 9, 
1977 Eximbank also authorized a direct 
credit of $3.2 million to facilitate financing 
the U.S. costs of fabrication services of nu- 
clear fuel reloads for both the Lemoniz I 
and Lemoniz II Plants, and on Septem- 
ber 28, 1978 Eximbank authorized financial 
assistance of $17 million in the form of a 
credit of $8 million and a guarantee of pri- 
vate loans of $9 million for nuclear fuel 
enrichment services required for the Lem- 
oniz I Plant. Iberduero has now requested 
and Eximbank is prepared to provide an 
additional direct credit of $10,766,250. 

Iberduero requires additional financing 
principally for removal, repair and replace- 
ment of the steam generator in the Lemoniz 
I Plant and costs arising from delay in 
completion of the project. The steam gen- 
erator was damaged in March 1978 when the 
Basque terrorist organization ETA detonated 
a bomb in the Lemoniz I steam generator. 
The Eximbank direct credit will also fi- 
nance additional spare parts and design 
modifications. 

2. Identity of the borrower 

Iberduero, S.A. was created in 1944 as a 
result of a merger of two electric utility 
companies. Headquartered in Bilbao, it is 
the largest electric utility and one of the 
largest privately owned industrial enter- 
prises in Spain. The utility accounts for more 
than 20 percent of Spain’s electricity sales. 

3. Nature and use of goods and services 

The principal goods and services to be ex- 
ported from the United States are parts and 
engineering supervisory services. Also in- 
cluded in the financing are costs for storage 
of the enriched fuel and cost escalation on 
fabrication of the nuclear fuel. 

4. Safety and safeguard aspects 

Exports of the nuclear equipment and serv- 
ices will be made within the framework of 
two agreements: (1) the bilateral Agree- 
ment on Atomic Energy: Cooperation for 
Civil Uses” between the United States and 
Spain of August 16, 1957 as amended and 
(2) the trilateral agreement “Atomic Energy: 
Application of Safeguards by the IAEA to 
the United States-Spain Cooperation Agree- 
ment” among the United States, Spain and 
the International Atomic Energy Agency of 
December 9, 1966, as amended. Eximbank 
will require as a condition precedent to dis- 
bursement under this credit confirmation 
from the Department of State that exports 
to Spain for this transaction will be consist- 
ent with Section 128 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended. 

The nuclear equipment and services will 
be provided by Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Prior to 
export of the equipment and fuel, licenses 
must be obtained from the Nuclear Regula- 
tory Commission. 
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5. Executive branch approval 

In accordance with established procedures, 
Eximbank requested through the Depart- 
ment of State the views of the Executive 
Branch on the proposed transaction. State’s 
Bureau of Oceans and International Environ- 
mental and Scientific Affairs advised that the 
Executive Branch has no objection to Exim- 
bank's proceeding with this transaction. 

B. EXPLANATION OF ADDITIONAL EXIMBANK 

FINANCING 
1. Reasons 

Significant United States-supplied parts, 
replacement and engineering services are re- 
quired in connection with the removal, repair 
and replacement of the steam generator in 
the Lemoniz I Plant. Further, Iberduero has 
elected to incorporate certain design im- 
provements in the Lemoniz Plant which en- 
hance the safe operation of the plant. For 
these reasons, Eximbank feels it is appropri- 
ate to provide its support to finance these 
undertakings. 

2. The financing plan 

The total cost of the additional United 
States goods and services to be purchased 
by Iberduero is $13,500,000 which will be fl- 
nanced as follows: 


Percent 
of US. 


Amount costs 


$2,733,750 20.25 
10, 766,250 79. 75 


13, 500, 000 100. 00 


(a) Eximbank Charges 

Disbursements under the additional Exim- 
bank credit will bear interest at the rate 
of 8.75 percent per annum, payable semi- 
annually. A commitment fee of 0.5 percent 
per annum also will be charged on the 
undisbursed portion of this Eximbank credit. 

(b) Repayment Terms 

Iberduero will repay the amounts dis- 
bursed under this additional Eximbank 
direct credit for equipment and technical 
services in thirteen semiannual installments 
and the amounts for storage of enriched 
uranium and escalation on fabrication of 
nuclear fuel in four semiannual install- 
ments, in each case commencing July 31, 
1981. 

Attached is certain additional information 
on Eximbank activity in and economic data 
on the country involved in the transaction. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN L. Moore, Jr. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE LA PORTE, 
IND., HERALD-ARGUS ON ITS 
100TH BIRTHDAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. Brapemas) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to extend my warmest con- 
gratulations to the editor and publisher 
and all those associated with the publi- 
cation of the La Porte, Ind., Herald- 
Argus on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of the centennial anniversary of 
this newspaper, which is published in 
the congressional district I have the 
honor to represent. 

Last week, on May 2, 1980, I had the 
privilege of joining the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Indiana, the Honorable Robert 
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Orr, in saluting Mrs. Jean Alice Small, 
chief executive officer of the Small News- 
papers Group, of which the La Porte 
Herald-Argus is one, as well as the 
Herald-Argus editor and publisher, 
Richard Morrish, on an achievement of 
great significance to the life of all of 
the people of the La Porte community. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I wish 
also to note with sorrow the death on 
March 10, 1980, of Len H. Small, chief 
executive officer of the Small Newspapers 
Group at that time and a man who was 
an active and dedicated American news- 
Paperman. 

The commitment of Len Small, Mr. 
Speaker, to journalism of high quality 
is obvious to anyone who reads the La 
Porte Herald-Argus today. Len Small’s 
commitment, coupled with his love of 
and dedication to newspapering, had 
propelled him to the top of his profes- 
sion and won him the recognition of 
his peers, who had selected him to be 
the president and chairman of the 
+ as Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. 

Len Small's legacy now rests with his 
wife and partner, Jean Alice Small, and 
their children—Len, Tom and Jennifer— 
all active journalists with one of the 
Small newspapers. 

While few newspaper readers—and no 
politician—will always agree with what is 
printed, I for one can say that by and 
large, over the years, no newspaper in 
the district I represent has been more 
fair or more responsible than the La 
Porte Herald-Argus. 

At a time when so many of its larger 
brethren are suffering circulation losses, 
the success of the Herald-Argus shows 
that the people of the La Porte area 
agree that it is an indispensable part 
of their community. This fact says a lot 
for the Small Newspapers and it says @ 
lot for its editor and publisher Dick Mor- 
rish, and for all those who produce the 
Herald-Argus. 

Mr. Speaker, community newspapers 
are as important today as they were 
100 years ago, perhaps even more im- 
portant in these complex times. As a 
community newspaper, the Herald- 
Argus represents the bedrock of Ameri- 
can journalism. 

A year ago the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors released a study it 
had commissioned titled “Changing 
Needs of Changing Readers.” The bur- 
den of that study was that too many 
newspapers were failing to provide their 
readers with news and information, 
particularly local news—news of their 
communities and their neighborhoods. 

Too many newspapers, according to 
the study, were losing touch with their 
readers. “* * * Strong local coverage,” 
reported the ASNE study, still produces 
the strongest ties between readers and 
editors. And, conversely, weak or indif- 
ferent local coverage is a major source 
of alienation.” 

Mr. Speaker, the continuing success of 
the Herald-Argus shows that the men 
and women who produce it have not lost 
touch with their readers. 


In addition to the care with which 
local news is reported in the Herald- 
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Argus, there is something else it seems 
to me this newspaper has been doing 
right which is often not appreciated by 
many large metropolitan newspapers. 
The Herald-Argus is not forsaking in- 
formation for junk news—the sex and 
scandal, games and sweepstakes, gossip 
and soap operas—that have taken over 
the columns of so many newspapers. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to paying 
tribute to the Small family and to Mr. 
Morrish, I should like also to express 
my own personal appreciation to another 
outstanding newsman, Donald Benn, for 
many years managing editor of the 
Herald-Argus and now associate editor, 
and a person whose contributions to the 
entire La Porte community are so many 
it would be impossible here to list them. 

Leo R. Joint, the present managing 
editor of the Herald-Argus, I should here 
add, was the person responsible for pro- 
ducing an outstanding special 100th 
anniversary edition of the paper and 
looking at the special edition is a fas- 
cinating exercise in American local 
history. 

Mr. Speaker, it is frankly not often 
that Members of Congress have an op- 
portunity to speak about the role of the 
press in American life. Let me simply ob- 
serve, therefore, that in our free and 
democratic society, where ultimate power 
lies with the electorate, it is essential 
that the people be informed and that 
the responsibility to provide that infor- 
mation rests with the press. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, let 
me observe that many of my colleagues 
in the House have like me had the op- 
portunity to visit the Soviet Union, and 
I believe no one would disagree with the 
proposition that although there may be 
areas in which our two countries must 
find agreements, there are fundamental 
differences between our two societies and 
two political systems that will continue 
to divide us. 

Chief among these differences, it 
seems to me, is the secrecy that envelops 
the Soviet system as contrasted with the 
openness that characterizes the Ameri- 
can system. 

In our country, we believe in the pub- 
lic airing of debate between our two 
parties, within them and between the 
President and Congress a well as within 
Congress. 

So long, it seems to me, as secrecy 
permeates the Soviet system, so long will 
it be difficult for relations between our 
two societies to improve. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it must be obvious 
that central to the openness, the public 
airing of divergent views, in which we 
take such pride as Americans, is a free 
and unfettered press. 

Mr. Speaker, on its 100th anniversary, 
I salute the contribution of the La 
Porte Herald-Argus to the maintenance 
of that freedom. 


SALE OF URANIUM TO INDIA 
OPPOSED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. WOLFF) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes 
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@ Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the State 
Department today announced its deci- 
sion to recommend to the Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission the sale of 38 tons of 
— a uranium to the Government of 
India. 

Mr. Speaker, let me take this occasion 
to state my opposition to the State De- 
partment’s decision and let me state my 
reasons why. 

The Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 
1978 established nonproliferation as one 
of the major objectives of United States 
foreign policy and mandated interna- 
tional acceptance of full scope safeguards 
as a condition for the future sale of nu- 
clear material and technology by the 
United States. The law also provided the 
administration with a 24-month grace 
period in which to secure international 
acceptance of full scope safeguards. 

Two years ago, the Subcommittee on 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, which I have 
the honor to chair, supported the Presi- 
dent in his decision to overrule the NRC 
and continue the supply of enriched 
uranium to the Tarapur reactor pending 
the successful conclusion of full scope 
safeguard negotiations with the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Mr. Speaker, the 24-month grace pe- 
riod has expired and the negotiations 
with India have failed to produce an 
agreement. And, given the history of the 
recent negotiations, I hold little hope 
that a continuation of the negotiations 
will lead to Indian acceptance of full 
scope safeguards. If India is to stand on 
principle, so too must the United States. 

Last year the administration, acting 
in accordance with the nonproliferation 
objectives embodied in the Foreign As- 
sistance Act, suspended all economic and 
military assistance to the Government of 
Pakistan. This year, shortly after the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and dur- 
ing the subcommittee’s foreign assist- 
ance hearings for fiscal year 1981, I made 
clear my opposition, on nonproliferation 
grounds, to the administration’s proposed 
economic and security assistance pro- 
gram for Pakistan. 

Mr. Speaker, I express the same op- 
position today with regard to India and 
for the same reasons. Either the Non- 
Proliferation Act and nonproliferation 
are primary instruments and objectives 
of this country’s foreign policy or they 
are not. Either they apply equally to 
all or they apply not at all. And, I can 
conceive of no way in which we can con- 
tinue to pursue our nonproliferation ob- 
jectives toward Pakistan while we ap- 
parently violate the terms of our own 
law and continue to supply nuclear fuel 
to India. 


This decision, rather than defusing 
potential proliferation in the subcon- 
tinent and Southwest Asia only opens 
the door to it by encouraging those ele- 
ments in Pakistan who believe there is 
no alternative but to proceed with the 
development of a nuclear explosive de- 
vice. Thus, rather than contributing to 
stability in the subcontinent, the State 
Department’s decision may only serve to 
destabilize the region. 

Moreover, I should observe that this 
decision falls into an all too familiar and 
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unfortunate pattern—namely a decision 
made in the absence of adequate con- 
sultation with the Congress. While we 
were informed in advance of the de- 
cision, I do not consider being informed 
after the fact an adequate substitute for 
prior consultations. Decisions reached, 
as this one was—without prior consulta- 
tion with the Congress, are inimical to 
ae conduct of a democratic foreign pol- 
cy. 

Finally, the decision again raises ques- 
tions concerning consistency in the con- 
duct of this nation’s foreign policy. Once 
again the question may legitimately ask 
whether this administration is able not 
only to articulate its foreign policy ob- 
jectives but to implement policies aimed 
at securing those ends. 

Mr. Speaker, I have repeatedly made 
clear my commitment to the cause of nu- 
clear nonproliferation and I have re- 
peatedly acted in accordance with my 
convictions. Thus, should the issue again 
come before the Congress, I wish to state 
that I will reserve my right to speak out 
and act to prevent the continued sale of 
enriched uranium to India pending its 
acceptance of full scope safeguards. 

At the same time, I wish to reiterate 
my intense desire to maintain and en- 
hance our friendships with the people 
of India and Pakistan. Likewise, I would 
repeat my commitment to enhance the 
ability of the world to live at peace with- 
out the threat of nuclear holocaust. 
Failure to arrive at full scope safe- 
guards for the nuclear programs of both 
India and Pakistan would only signify 
a retreat from our commitment to nu- 
clear nonproliferation and a peaceful 
world order. @ 


A TRIBUTE TO JOHN I. CARR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi (Mr. WHITTEN) 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 
O Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently learned of the imminent retire- 
ment of one of our most highly regarded 
committee reporters, John I. Carr. 
Speaking as chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, John’s retirement is 
@ real loss. 

John has been reporting congressional 
hearings for many years and has been a 
member of the staff of the official re- 
porters to committees for the last 10 
years. 

This is an opportunity for us to recog- 
nize his competent and dedicated service 
to the House, particularly to the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations and Ways and 
Means, where he has performed his task 
with a high degree of efficiency. 

John is faithful to his profession; he 
is known for his great attention to detail, 
his countless hours spent on research, 
all of which is so evident in the final 
product of his labors, the transcript 
which is delivered to our committees. 

I am informed that among his col- 
leagues he is loved and respected. 

I would like to personally take this 
opportunity to praise him because, as 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations and its Subcommitee on Agri- 
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culture. I know the breadth of subject 
matter with which our committee deals, 
from A to Z; from agriculture and its 
many facets to zero-based budgeting with 
its technical jargon; from missiles to 
medical terminology, all of which are 
handled with great dexterity and pa- 
tience by John and his colleagues. 

I must add here that all of this is per- 
formed daily in great volume, while at 
the same time racing against deadlines 
for delivery to our committees so that we 
may fulfill our commitments with respect 
to the deadlines imposed by the leader- 
ship. This past session, for example, the 
Military Construction Subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee, alone, 
produced 4,086 pages of transcript, many 
of which were personally prepared by 
John. Multiply that figure by 12 other 
subcommittees and you can see the mag- 
nitude of the job handled by our com- 
mittee reporters. 

I never cease to be impressed by the 
dedication, perseverance and accuracy 
of our committee reporters. We must re- 
member, too, that John has great sup- 
port in his efforts from Mrs. Dorothy 
Tyndall, his most efficient notereader. 
John has spoken favorably of her work. 

I would like also to mention the names 
of several of my colleagues who have 
contacted me asking to join in this trib- 
ute to John. They include the ranking 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, the Honorable Smvro Contre; the 
chairman and ranking member of the 
Military Construction Appropriations 
Subcommittee, the Honorable Gunn Mc- 
Kay, and the Honorable Bos McEwen; 
also the chairman of the HEW Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations, Hon. WILLIAM 
NatcHer, and his ranking member, the 
minority whip of the House, the Honor- 
able Bos Micuet; along with the chair- 
man of the Interior Subcommittee, the 
Honorable Smpney Yates; chairman of 
the Defense Subcommittee, the Honor- 
able JosepH P. Appasso, and others, all 
of whom John has worked with over the 
years. 

I could go on at length with words of 

praise, but I will end with a sincere ges- 
ture of appreciation to John Carr and 
his wife Willette, who in her own right 
was a fine shorthand reporter. we wish 
them good health and a long life. 
Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
am privileged to join with my distin- 
guished colleagues in paying tribute to 
John I. Carr’s 10 years of service to Con- 
gress in serving as a member of the offi- 
cial reporters to committees. John has 
been a very diligent, efficient, and hard- 
working individual. He is to be com- 
mended for his efforts to strive for per- 
fection in the tasks he performed. As a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and chairman of the Defense Sub- 
committee, I am keenly aware of his ex- 
cellent work in reporting hearings. John 
is also a very adept individual in meet- 
ing many last minute deadlines so the 
work product of the committees could be 
finalized in time. He is certainly a credit 
to his profession. 

John will definitely be missed but not 
forgotten. I know that his fellow staff 
members will feel his absence. At this 
time, I would like to thank John for his 
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years of faithful service. Most of all we 
are grateful that he decided to share 
those working years of his life with us. 

I would like to congratulate John on 
his 10 years of dedicated service to the 
House. It is my wish that John and his 
wife will have a healthy and long life 
all the while enjoying the fruits of his 
labor in his retirement. 


ADDRESS BY GEORGE F. STRING- 
FELLOW ON THOMAS ALVA EDISON 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. PEPPER) is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 
Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. George 
E. Stringfellow, former business associate 
of Thomas Alva Edison and past presi- 
dent of Shriners Hospitals for Crippled 
Children, delivered an informative ad- 
dress on May 3, 1980, before the Scot- 
tish Rite Bodies and their ladies at the 
Washington Hotel in Washington, D.C., 
on Mr. Edison’s remarkable devotion to 
his great work. The dedication this out- 
standing scientist exhibited serves as an 
example for all of us to emulate, not only 
for his unyielding zeal for discovery but 
also for the integrity upon which he 
based his company. Mr. Stringfellow had 
the rare privilege of knowing and work- 
ing with Mr. Edison, which has been the 
dream of every scientific man, not only 
in America but the rest of the world. 

I include the eloquent address of Mr. 
Stringfellow in the Record. Reading it 
will enlighten everyone who has marveled 
at the wonderful inventions that Mr. 
Edison and his company have given the 
world: 

ADDRESS BY GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW 

Illustrious William E. Eccleston, 33, Sov- 
ereign Grand Inspector General in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, your officers and their 
ladies: Thank you for your gracious introduc- 
tion and for the warmth of your reception. 
I am happy indeed to relate to you some of 
my experiences extending over the eight-year 
period I worked and had almost daily contact 
with Thomas Alva Edison. 

I met Mr. Edison in June 1923 when he was 
77 years of age and I was 31. I had been man- 
ager of the Washington, D.C. sales office of 
Edison Industries for more than four years 
when I received a telegram from the General 
Sales Manager directing me to report the fol- 
lowing day to the company headquarters in 
West Orange, N.J. 

Upon presenting myself to the General 
Sales Manager, he said that Mr. Edison wished 
to see me. I had never met the owner of the 
business and so to better prepare myself to 
meet “The Wizard of Menlo Park”, I asked 
my superior if he would give me an inkling 
of why Mr. Edison wanted to see me. He 
replied, “He'll tell you”. 

I went to the library where Mr. Edison had 
his main office and was greeted by Mr. W. F. 
Meadowcroft, Mr. Edison's assistant for more 
than forty years. Mr. Meadowcroft presented 
me to Charles Edison who asked me to be 
seated, saying his father would be in in a few 
moments. 

When Mr. Edison appeared he was wearing 
an acid-eaten duster and a lock of his white 
hair drooped over the left side of his fore- 
head. Realizing I was in the presence of 
this great genius, I was struck with awe and 
a feeling of humbleness. 

Although Charles had presented me to his 
father, Mr. Edison apparently did not hear 
my name, and asked: “Are you String- 
fellow?” I answered in the affirmative. 
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After the exchange of a few pleasantries, 
Mr. Edison told me that predicated upon my 
performance as manager of the Wash‘ 
sales office, he wished to appoint me Vice 
President and General Sales Manager. I told 
him I was highly complimented and, after a 
brief conference, I accepted this promotion. 

Seven months later, that is, in January 
1924, Mr. Edison appointed me Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager and my associa- 
tion with him in that capacity was almost 
daily until he passed on in October 1931. 

Because of Mr. Edison's impaired hearing, 
many of our discussions were confirmed in 
writing. Those which had to do with basic 
policies, as well as technical matters, were 
often covered by memoranda. His comments 
in response to memoranda were always made 
in his own handwriting. 

Mr. Edison’s day at the laboratory began 
about 8:30 A.M. He usually ate his lunch 
at his desk. Occasionally he would take a 
short nap in mid-afternoon, cautioning his 
assistant not to let him sleep more than 
thirty minutes because he had no time to 
waste. 

He usually left for home about 6:00 P.M. 
in a Model T Ford touring car, taking along 
what he called “a bag full of problems”. 
After dinner he would work on those prob- 
lems either at his desk or in the laboratory 
in the basement of his home. 

Mr. Edison was interested in all phases 
of business and he and I frequently discussed 
economic and marketing problems. 

In April of 1928 I prepared a manual for 
our sales force and sent the galley proof to 
Mr. Edison with the following request: “I 
would be very glad to have the benefit of 
your comments”. His comments, written on 
the face of my memorandum read: “Nothing 
could be clearer or more informative; if we 
could only get them to read it. Edison” 

Mr. Edison often quoted Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. His favorite quotation was this one: 
“There is no expedient to which a man will 
not resort to avoid the simple labor of 
thought”. Mr. Edison used to say if you give 
a man a choice of adding a long list of fig- 
ures or walking a dozen blocks to purchase 
a newspaper, he will stretch and yawn and 
likely say, “I need the exercise so I will go 
for the paper“ . . meaning he would rather 
have physical than mental exercise. 

Mr. Edison was an inspiring person to work 
with. He was always available; all one had 
to do was determine in which laboratory 
he was working. He would drop whatever he 
was doing, readily give his advice and then 
resume his work. He possessed many admir- 
able qualities, but to me, two of the most 
outstanding were: 1. Industry (which I have 
already covered) and 2. Integrity. 

On one occasion Edison Industries placed 
@ product on the market which had per- 
formed well in the laboratory, but its per- 
formance in the field was a disappointment. 
Mr. Edison closed the plant that manufac- 
tured that particular item while he worked 
on perfecting the product so that it could 
again be placed on the market. In the mean- 
time he requested his customers to return 
their original purchases and be fully reim- 
bursed. Many customers felt they should pay 
for the service already received, but Mr. Edi- 
son would not agree to this. When I asked 
him his reason, he replied: “My integrity is 
involved and that is not for sale.” 


About eighteen months before he passed 
on I entered into an understanding with Mr.“ 
Edison whereby each Saturday morning I 
would submit to him a list of questions havy- 
ing to do with technical phases of several 
products to which he alone had the answers. 
This plan continued for a period of months. 
He would take the questions home with him 
on Saturday afternoon, write down the an- 
swers over the week-end and return the 


completed paper to me on Monday morning. 
Those questions and answers were placed in 
the company safe for possible future use. 
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In 1937, six years after Mr. Edison's death, 
Edison's Industries received a shipment of 
iron from Sweden to be used in the negative 
plates of the Edison nickel-iron alkaline 
storage battery. The impurities in the iron 
(in this instance, traces of nickel), caused 
our inspection department to reject this 
shipment. Our inventory was low and it 
would have taken several months to replace 
the rejected iron. It was at this point I re- 
called the question-and-answer papers in 
our safe. Fortunately one of the questions 
asked what effect traces of nickel in the iron 
would have on the life of the battery. There 
in Mr. Edison’s firm handwriting was the 
answer, “No harm“. This meant we could 
use that shipment of iron and thus avoid 
the possibility of closing down one of the 
plants for a month or six weeks. 

Mr. Edison's untiring efforts for the bet- 
terment of mankind produced more inven- 
tions than were produced by any other per- 
son in history—more than 1100. His favorite 
invention was the phonograph, his most dif- 
ficult, the nickel-iron alkaline storage bat- 
tery; and his most important was the incan- 
descent lamp. 

If it were possible for us to ask him today 
what is wrong with this weary and confused 
world, I am sure his answer would be, “Noth- 
ing that the application of the principles of 
Christianity and hard work would not cor- 
rect.” 

Edison’s memory commands devotion 
rooted deeply in human gratitude. 


THE ABORTED RESCUE MISSION OF 
OUR AMERICAN HOSTAGES IN IRAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi (Mr. Montcom- 
ERY) is recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
after 5 days of hearings and briefings 
before the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee pertaining to the aborted rescue 
mission of our American hostages in 
Tehran and after asking many questions 
about the mission, it is my opinion that 
the operation had well over a 50-percent 
chance of being successful. The mission 
had bad luck with three helicopter fail- 
ures and the so-called dust particle en- 
counters. 

I am of the opinion more helicopters 
were needed in the plan. I also believe 
it would have been better if one military 
service could have handled the com- 
mando action, the helicopters, and the 
helicopter maintenance instead of hav- 
ing several services involved. This would 
be more efficient in that it would reduce 
the possibility of both human and me- 
chanical failures. 

I am not sure whether the weather 
forecasting techniques used could have 
been improved on or not. I do know that 
the decision to abort was made by the 
commander of the operation and the 
President agreed. 

I share part of the responsibility for 
the rescue attempt, as do most Ameri- 
cans, in that I was becoming impatient 
and wanted the President to take action. 
He did. Unfortunately, the mission was 
not successful. 


FOOD STAMP CUTOFF 


(Mr. WRIGHT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 


point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I include 
at this point the Michael Berryhill 
article from the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram of May 4, 1980, that I referred 
to earlier today, as follows: 

Many WILL Face HUNGER IN JUNE IF THER 
Foop Stamps ARE CUT OFF 
(By Michael Berryhill) 

For many Americans, June is a time to 
think about vacations and college gradua- 
tions. For food stamp recipients, it has 
threatened to be a month of hunger. 

Like everything else, the food stamp 
budget has been eaten away by inflation. The 
limit to food stamp spending was set in 
1977, and simply did not anticipate the cur- 
rent rate of inflation. If Congress does not 
pass a supplementary budget next week, 
there will be no food stamps for the month 
of June. 

Such a cutoff would affect 41,000 people 
in Tarrant County and cost retailers $459,732 
& month, according to Texas Department of 
Human Resource figures. 

Local civil and religious groups have been 
planning a food distribution program if the 
budget fails to pass in time. 

But recent action by the House Rules 
Committee cleared the way for the food 
stamp budget to be approved along with a 
final budget bill by a May 15 deadline. 

The new legislation, if agreed upon by the 
Senate, would still have a spending limit, 
but would allow some flexibility on the part 
of the agriculture department to increase 
spending. 

Most observers think Congress will con- 
tinue the food stamp program, and it ap- 
pears there is enough time to make the 
May 15 deadline and avoid the June cutoff. 

But the prospect of a cutoff has frightened 
and concerned recipients and social service 
agencies. 

The most a single person can receive in 
food stamps is $63 a month, but few people 
qualify. 

Anna Marie Bean of River Oaks receives 
the full amount. She has no income other 
than what her grown children, who are 
struggling themselves, can provide. 

Mrs. Bean's last work was as a sales clerk, 
but she was laid off because she couldn't do 
the job. A stroke has left her left arm para- 
lyzed. She is epileptic and subject to black- 
outs from hyperglycemia. Her high school 
age son had to leave home, she said, so that 
she could be considered for Social Security 
disability benefits. She is 46. 

Qualifying for social security may take 
from three to six months. Meanwhile, she is 
left totally dependent on food stamps to eat. 

The prospect of a food stamp cutoff in 
June frightens her, she said. 

“It would mean I wouldn’t have any food 
at all.” 

“Give-away” programs stir the resentment 
of the public and politicians. Scandals in- 
volving raillions of dollars in federal govern- 
ment purchasing procedures aroused little 
public emotion compared to the suspicion 
that someone might be getting something for 
not working. 

A recent call for an investigation into the 
food stamp program by Gov. Bill Clements 
was based on “hearsay” of wrongdoings, he 
admitted. 

But the facts reveal that no one can live 
high off the hog on food stamps and that 
most who receive them have no other choice. 
Those who try to deceive the government 
about their eligibilty for the stamps are 
eventually caught, a top investigator said. 

Department of Agriculture officials note 
that each food stamp dollar generates $3.60 
in the economy. 

The food stamp money does not disappear 
into the stomachs of the poor, they say, but 
adds to the profits of American farmers and 
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retailers, and frees the income of the poor 
to be spent on rent, clothing and other 
necessities. 

For some elderly people, the threatened 
June cut-off could mean a choice between a 
medical prescription and food. Welfare work- 
ers predict an increase in hospital costs if the 
stamps are not continued. Some recipients 
have said they would have to steal in order 
to eat. 

Rosie Billings receives a veteran’s check 
and disability. She is having trouble proving 
to the Social Security Administration that 
She is 62 and old enough to qualify for 
retirement benefits. She receives $24 a month 
in food stamps. She has to pay medical trans- 
portation and medication and part of her 
medical bills. 

“Just that little bit is big help. Without 
it how would people like me make it?“ she 
asked. 

The Texas Department of Human Re- 
Sources says that 38 percent of the food 
stamp recipients are either elderly or dis- 
abled. These are people who will always be 
dependent upon society to look after them. 

But food stamps are becoming essential for 
another category not often understood—the 
working poor. 

Twenty percent of food stamps recipients 
work, but earn so little that they meet fed- 
eral poverty standards. Some are the vic- 
tims of seasonal unemployment and the ups 
and downs of the construction industry. 
Some are the victims of bad luck. 

Betty Dean had been working at a nearly 
minimum wage job for two years when her 
husband had an off-the-job accident that 
made it impossible to be an iron worker. 

Doctors implanted steel pins in David 
Dean's slowly healing wrist, but were unable 
to say when he could return to work. 

Suddenly, the Deans were faced with the 
prospect of feeding themselves and three 
boys, aged 9, 11 and 16, on a job that pays 
$3.69 an hour. 

They had to swallow their pride and ask 
for food stamps. 

“I don't like it, but when it came to my 
children, I'll never be too proud to ask,” 
Mrs. Dean said. 

They receive $146 a month in stamps, Mrs. 
Dean said, with which she buys essentials— 
“beans, potatoes, chicken, whatever's cheap.” 

Like many of food stamp recipients, Mrs. 
Dean sees her situation as temporary. She 
knows that her husband is not permanently 
disabled and will eventually be able to work 
again. 

The Texas Department of Human Re- 
sources says that 27 percent of food stamp 
recipients use the stamps for less than six 
months, that 9.5 percent use them for six 
months to a year, and 30 percent used them 
for one to three years. Thirty percent—the 
elderly and the disabled—use them for 
longer than three years. 

Few people can entirely feed themselves on 
food stamps. The Gallup poll indicates that 
the average family of four requires $236 a 
month for food alone. Mrs. Dean’s allotment 
for a family of five is $146. The average in- 
come of a food stamp household is $320 a 
month. 

Food stamp authorizations are mailed at 
the beginning of the month. Recipients take 
the authorization to the post office, where 
they are given their food stamps. 

Many of the recipients then try to buy for 
the month’s needs, said Ed Anderson, man- 
ager of Courthouse Supermarket. 

On one aisle are 25-pound sacks of sugar 
and flour, and 25-pound cans of lard pre- 
ferred by Anderson’s food stamp customers. 
Many of them come from the nearby low- 
income housing projects. 

Anderson estimated that $40,000 a month 
worth of food stamps come through his store, 
with perhaps $25,000 to $30,000 in the first 
week of the month. 
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Few people try to buy illegal items, such as 
beer or tobacco, with the stamps, he said. 
They know the rules, he said, and the store 
sticks by them. 

Other grocers and businessmen have not 
been so honest, according to recent reports. 
The biggest food stamp scandal this year has 
not involved welfare clients illegally claim- 
ing benefits, but businessmen who bought 
food stamps from FBI agents in a “sting” 
operation. 

Fraudulent application for food stamps 
amounts to less than 1 percent of the pro- 
gram, said Royce Couch, district investigator. 

Couch said his investigators prosecuted 
$111,247 worth of claims in Tarrant County 
last year involving 117 defendants. That av- 
erages about $1,000 a case. Dallas County had 
similar figures—$569,000 involving 534 
defendants. 

Few people can get away with fraud in the 
food stamp program, Couch said, because of 
the use of trained investigators and sophisti- 
cated cross reference computer system. 

Just filing for food stamps is not an easy 
process. If a person has no food and no 
money, filling in the first page of the food 
stamp form can provide some immediate re- 
lief, said Ceci Mendez, a caseworker at the 
Texas Department of Human Resources on 
Fourth Street. 

Pilling in the seven other pages usually 
takes 45 minutes to an hour, she said, be- 
cause the form requires information on every 
aspect of a person's financial life. 

Most people come to her office only after 
they have exhausted their resources, she said. 
Usually their pride is hurt, she said. Often 
they have been laid off, or are the victims of 
disease or injury. 

Only 10 percent of those who receive food 
stamps are able to work, according to TDHR 
statistics. They must continue to seek work 
in order to qualify for the stamps. 


A COUNTRY POST OFFICE 


(Mr. HANLEY asked and was given 

permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 
Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, a byprod- 
uct of the Postal Reorganization Act of 
1970 is a continuing overture on the part 
of management of the U.S. Postal Service 
to substantively reduce the number of 
post offices serving American rural com- 
munities. This effort is based, under- 
standably, only on the economic target 
of postal management, in accord with 
the self-sustaining concept required by 
the act of 1970. 

Each closure effort has met with scorn 
by the good majority of the House of 
Representatives, as documented by sev- 
eral votes on the issue. My thinking, and 
indeed I am not alone, has it that the 
rural post office is far more than simply 
a facility used for the purpose of distrib- 
uting mail, but rather in addition to 
that basic purpose, it serves a great tradi- 
tional communal service for the popula- 
tion of that particular rural area—a 
town hall, if you will, or a rendezvous 
where one citizen will appoint to meet 
with another for their own purpose. 

Essentially, from the beginning of our 
Nation, this has been tradition in our 
American society. Relatively speaking, 
the cost factor is really insignificant, and 
as I have pointed out many times, this 
particular set of taxpayers who by virtue 
of their tax money support all of our on- 
going national programs, such as mass 
transportation, public housing, and a 
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myriad of others, even though they have 
access to none of them, but really enjoy 
this one parochial accommodation, which 
they treasure. Is it then fair to deny it to 
them? 

A classic portrayal of what I am at- 
tempting to say is contained in the May 7 
issue of the Christian Science Monitor an 
article entitled, “A Country Post Office,” 
authored by John Yemma. Mr. Yemma’s 
article explains the issue so very well. I 
commend its reading to my colleagues: 

A COUNTRY POST OFFICE 
(By John Yemma) 

RADIANT, Va.—In the clean chill of a coun- 
try morning, Melvin Nicholson unlocks the 
door to the tiny white-frame building, 
gathers a few sticks of kindling, and fires 
up the TipTop wood-burning stove. Outside, 
thin black smoke rises against a bright sky. 

Across the highway, cattle browse lazily 
through hay. Around mid-Virginia county of 
Madison, dairymen, farmers, laborers, house- 
wives move through their morning chores. 
But when Mr. Nicholson has hauled the 
morning mailbag inside and hoisted the Stars 
and Stripes, the post office of Radiant, Va. 
22732, is ready for business. 

That little post office out there at the 
figurative crossroads of America is perhaps 
the humblest of government institutions— 
small, obscure, slow paced, and lacking in 
self-importance. 

Yet these small post offices, formerly desig- 
nated as “fourth class,” have been sources 
of intense local pride when threatened with 
termination by a budget-conscious govern- 
ment. Together with the churches, schools, 
and general stores, post offices are the com- 
mon ground for those who live far from each 
other—part of the fabric of back-country 
America. A government office, it is distinctly 
ungovernmental in its social function. On 
the wall is a little sign reading, “Bless this 
house and all who enter.” 

It is dear to the hearts of many rural 
citizens, prized for many reasons: essential 
service, community focus, ostensible demon- 
stration of federal tax money at work. 
Through it each weekday trickle all the 
business notices, mail-order treasures, love 
nere and journals of news that knit society 

ther. 

“In Michigan forests,” wrote French 
statesman /author Alexis de Tocqueville early 
in the 19th century, “there is not a cabin 
so isolated, not a valley so wild, that it does 
not receive letters and newspapers at least 
once a week.” And later he noted of young 
America: “The post, that great link between 
minds, now penetrates into the heart of 
the wilde: —— 

We recently watched a workday unfold at 
the tiny Radiant Post Office. The general 
delivery window opens at 7 a.m. and does 
business until 1 p.m. For whatever the rea- 
son—the cozy room, congenial atmosphere, 
the Christmas Eve feeling one can get wait- 
ing for the mail to come—the post office is a 
favorite drop-in spot for the farm folk of 
Madison County. 

Take Effie Tucker. Out for her morning 
stroll on the day we were there, she arrived 
in due course at the front step of the post 
office. Miss Tucker wasn't e a letter. 
She didn't get one. But that didn’t prevent 
her from spending a good portion of the 
morning in friendly conversation with a 
friend, Helen Brockman, beside the stove. 

Postmaster Nicholson knows all his cus- 
tomers’ names. He may even know the par- 
ticulars of the mail they are expecting— 
though, naturally, he lets none of this de- 
tract from his chartered duty of “intelligence, 
diligence, and discretion” in sorting letters 
and periodicals for 43 general delivery and 
55 star route families. 

Little things make up the day’s work. The 
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latest issues of Progressive Farmer, Boy’s 
Life, Ebony arrive on a Friday. Social-security 
checks come another day. 

“Back on Valentine’s Day,” Mr. Nicholson 

says with a smile, “we got a letter from across 
the country with handwriting all over the 
envelope. It was the funniest-looking thing. 
And you should have seen the grin on the 
young man’s face when he came to pick it 
up.” 
On this particular day, Alice Lohr perks 
up the small talk by arriving upon an auburn 
stallion. Her father-in-law, George Lohr, 
drives up on his John Deere tractor. A dozen 
customers trickle in and out. Still. Mr. Nich- 
olson has a couple of hours of quiet time to 
himself. 

The name Radiant was chosen by Joseph H. 
Tucker, grandfather of Effie Tucker, in 1885. 
Its significance is not recorded, but the US 
Post Office Department (precurser of the 
Postal Service) accepted the name because it 
did not duplicate any others in Virginia, an 
important consideration in the days before 
ZIP codes. 

Over the years, post offices such as this 
have been the only “town” that many farm- 
ing areas have had. Economy measures have 
reduced their numbers in recent years, but 
the Postal Service recognizes the fact that 
rural post offices serve purposes other than 
delivering the mall. 

“It will probably come as no surprise,” 
writes journalist Richard J. Margolis in & 
report prepared recently for the US Postal 
Rate Commission, “that during my investi- 
gations I found not a single rural citizen who 
seemed prepared to give up his local post 
office without a murmur. ... The marriage 


between Americans and their post offices has 
endured much too long, and has been far 
too successful, to permit anything but a 
painful separation.” 

Mr. Margolis says the crossroads post office 
remains invisible to rural residents as they 
conduct their daily business. But when its 


survival is threatened, or when an outlander 
like himself begins asking questions, they 
come up with answers that explain the depth 
of their loyalties. 

“I guess the post office is like drinking 
water,” a woman in Milroy, Minn., told him. 
“You don’t appreciate it till you don’t have 
it.” 

“These are places where the flag files,” 
says Allen Lanierd, editor of Postmaster's Ad- 
vocate magazine and himself the post master 
in Guyton, Ga. “These are places where the 
federal government gives the people some 
type of return on their tax money. 

“No, it’s not always self-supporting,” he 
says. “But, funny as it may sound, delivering 
the mall can be secondary to flying the flag— 
to being a good neighbor.“ 


POSTAL RATE INCREASES 


(Mr. HANLEY asked and was given 

permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 
@ Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service held a hearing on the impact of 
the Budget Committee’s proposed cut in 
postal appropriations, which is designed 
to wipe out all public service appropria- 
tions for our Nation’s postal system for 
fiscal year 1981 and thereafter. We heard 
from the Governors of the U.S. Postal 
Service—four gentlemen appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate to carry out the policies which the 
Congress has established to insure that 
the postal system is operated for the 
benefit of the people. 

Nearly all of the members of our com- 
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mittee attended that hearing and I be- 
lieve I can speak for all of them in saying 
that we were shocked by their attitude 
toward the need for a continuation of 
public support for the postal system. But, 
at the end of that hearing, Mr. M. A. 
Wright, Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors, assured our committee that all of 
the Governors were very conscious of 
Congress concern on this matter and that 
they would give very careful considera- 
tion in their meeting last Sunday to the 
points of view which every member of 
our committee expressed. 

Well, yesterday we got the answer. The 
Postmaster General, pursuant to the di- 
rection of the Governors, has proposed a 
postal rate increase larger than any other 
rate increase in American history. A 5- 
cent increase in the postage rate for first- 
class letters, which is the only class of 
mail which the average American ordi- 
narily uses. 

In addition, this postal rate increase is 
based on the presumption that Congress 
will not cut postal appropriations. So if 
the Budget Committees of either the 
House or Senate prevail in their effort 
to cut the Postal Service subsidy by either 
$600 million or $836 million, that loss of 
revenue would have to be taken into ac- 
count. Either the Postmaster General 
would ask for another rate increase, on 
top of the proposed rate increase, or he 
would have to go further into debt at 
even greater expense to future mail users. 

This huge increase is cleverly designed. 
It offers the public a “holiday” rate for 
Christmas cards, with the stipulation 
that the lower rate only applies to cards 
which you do not expect to get to the 
addressees anytime soon. For the big cor- 
porate mail users, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral proposes that publishers of mass cir- 
culation magazines pay an extra 1.9 per- 
cent, and small newspaper publishers, 
whose opposition to postal rate increases 
might carry some weight pay 15 percent 
less. Parcel post, which has just about 
disappeared in the past few years, is in- 
creased 8 percent. 

Fortunately, Mr. Speaker, the Gover- 
nors’ proposals are not final. The Postal 
Rate Commission makes the decision, and 
in a few months, after the Commission 
has had an opportunity to analyze the 
facts and figures, maybe that Commis- 
sion can come up with a postage stamp 
that is in the interest of the American 
people. I hope that is the case because I 
am grieved by the callous indifference of 
the Carter administration to the public 
interest in the postal system. This indif- 
ference is reaching the breaking point. 
If it takes the outright repeal of the pri- 
vate express statutes which protect the 
postal monopoly to impress this admin- 
istration that we mean business when 
we say we want the American people to 
have public postal services at reasonable 
prices, then that solution may not be 
far off. 


MR. HOGG’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
FIGHT ON INFLATION 


(Mr. HANLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) $ 
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Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been refreshing recently to turn on the 
television and find the president of one 
of our largest credit organizations urg- 
ing his customers to be cautious in their 
use of credit. 

The man on television is Russell E. 
Hogg, who is president of Interbank, the 
nonprofit association which licenses 
banks to issue and process the Master- 
Card credit card. 

Mr. Hogg’s message, in the paid com- 
mercials, is: 

We are all feeling the money squeeze these 
days, and Washington has asked us all to 
help fight inflation. Buy only what you need. 
Don’t overextend. And starting today, use 
your MasterCard only for necessities and 
emergencies. In fact, handle all your credit 
cards and charge accounts with good sense 
and great care. 


That is a message all of us can appre- 
ciate, and it is gratifying to know that 
the Government isn’t alone in spreading 
it. 

I was pleased to note that Fortune 
magazine, in its issue dated May 19, 1980, 
has acknowledged Mr. Hogg’s contribu- 
tion to the fight on inflation. I would 
like to have that short article, entitled 
“An Unexpected Pitchman for Cash,” to 
appear in the RECORD. 

AN UNEXPECTED PITCHMAN FOR CASH 


After President Carter announced his pro- 
gram to restrain consumer credit, Russell E. 
Hogg went on television too. But the new 
president (since February) of Interbank, the 
nonprofit association that licenses banks to 
issue and process the MasterCard credit 
card, isn't pleading for business. Instead, 
Hogg urges TV viewers: “Use your Master 
Card only for necessities and emergencies.” 
Holding up his own MasterCard, he con- 
cludes, "Remember, handle with care.” Says 
Hogg, 52, of his debut as a TV pitchman: “I 
want people to think about today’s economic 
situation, to think about their finances and 
their total ability to pay. This is an alert.” 

Hogg’s main interest, of course, is in profits 
for the 12,000 banks that are Interbank 
members. For now, the less consumers use 
MasterCard, the better for bank earnings, 
because the banks are squeezed between low 
yields on money they lend cardholders and 
high interest rates on money they must 
borrow. 

Member banks are taking a variety of steps 
on their own to protect profits. Crocker Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco last month 
started charging a 12-cent fee on every Mas- 
terCard transaction. Bank of America is im- 
posing a $12 annual membership fee. Hogg 
expects what he calls a whole new “pattern 
of fees” for bank cards to continue even after 
the economy recovers. 

An accounting graduate of the University 
of Rhode Island, Hogg started his business 
career at Seagram, and later worked for 
American Airlines, American Express, and 
Macmillan, Along the way, he served seven 
years as an FBI agent (“I always had butter- 
flies on an arrest“). He says his FBI training 
taught him to “think absolutely instantly.” 

In the fast-paced credit markets, quick 
thinking and an ability to overlook the but- 
terfiles should be handy attributes. 


REFUGEE IMMIGRATION: A GROW- 
ING PROBLEM 


(Mr. BROOMFIELD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
am concerned about the lack of a co- 
herent, realistic policy to deal with the 
growing problem of refugee migrations. 
This problem has been starkly high- 
lighted recently by the burgeoning flood 
of people fleeing the tyranny of the stag- 
nating Castro regime in Cuba. In the first 
6 months of the current fiscal year, some 
9,000 Cuban refugees have come to the 
United States. 

Two weeks ago, Castro decided to 
callously manipulate the flow of those 
refugees for political and propaganda 
purposes in response to the embarass- 
ment his regime experienced when a 
crowd of 10,000 defiant Cubans trying to 
escape from that disastrous Socialist dic- 
tatorship took refuge at the Peruvian 
Embassy in Havana. The result of that 
decision, in short, has been the arrival 
of another 21,588 Cuban refugees in 
Florida between April 26 and May 6, in- 
clusive, of this year. 

Unfortunately, the administration’s 
response to this crisis has been charac- 
terized by confusion, inconsistency, and 
delay, as usual. Initially, the adminis- 
tration took a hardline position to dis- 
courage the growing exodus. Abruptly a 
180° turn occurred, and the President 
declared the refugees would be welcomed 
“with open arms.” The administration’s 
vacillation on whether certain types of 
Federal aid would be available for help- 
ing the refugees and the terms of its use 
succeeded in disrupting the work of pri- 
vate voluntary groups in the pressing 
resettlement effort. It is no surprise that 
the areas in Florida which have borne 
the brunt of this refugee influx have now 
been declared disaster areas. 

Most troubling, however, is the fact 
that the administration has been so slow 
to realize that the plight of these desti- 
tute victims of the Castro regime is 
clearly a hemispheric, and quite possibly 
an international, problem. Americans are 
@ generous people who respect the desire 
for freedom and human dignity which 
motivates so many of the refugees. 
Americans are willing to do their part 
to help alleviate the hardships facing 
the refugees and to help them make new 
lives for themselves. But the burden of 
this humanitarian relief effort must be 
shared equitably by other countries, too. 

A number of informed observers 
believe that as many as several hundred 
thousand people may leave Cuba over 
the next few months, headed for the 
United States. The recession in the 
United States is deepening. Double-digit 
inflation is growing worse. 
Unemployment nationally. has reached 
7 percent, and in some areas of the 
country the problem is staggering. In 
the Detroit area, it is projected that 
unemployment may reach 40 to 50 per- 
cent by this summer. 

In light of these domestic conditions, 
Americans cannot fairly be expected to 
shoulder the refugee burden alone. The 
Carter administration sorely needs to 
redouble its belated and half-hearted 
efforts to reach an agreement with other 
countries and international organiza- 
tions as soon as possible on a coordinated 
and effective multilateral refugee relief 
and resettlement program. 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH AND 
CHILD NUTRITION ACT AMEND- 
MENTS 


(Mr. PANETTA asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 


Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration has asked me to introduce 
its proposed amendments to the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act and Child Nu- 
trition Act of 1966. I am doing this in 
order to place the recommendations of 
the administration before the appropri- 
ate committees for consideration. I am 
submitting for the Recorp a summary of 
the legislation prepared by the admin- 
istration along with a copy of the bill 
itself and a section-by-section analysis. 
I am hopeful these materials will prove 
useful in facilitating discussion and de- 
bate on these important issues. 


The material follows: 


SUMMARY OF NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH AND 
CHILD NUTRITION ACT AMENDMENTS 


The legislation provides for a three year 
extension of those authorities expiring on 
September 30, 1980 which include the Sum- 
mer Food Service Program for Children, Nu- 
trition Education and Training Program, 
State Administrative Expense Funds, and 
the reserve provision of Food Service Equip- 
ment Assistance. In addition, the bill ex- 
tends the authorization for appropriation 
of funds for the Special Supplemental Food 
Program for Women, Infants and Children 
(WIC) and the Commodity Distribution 
Program for one year in order that future 
consideration of these authorizations will 
coincide with consideration of other Child 
Nutrition Program authorizations. It also 
contains provisions which will substantially 
strengthen the operation of the Child Nu- 
trition Programs. 


The bill reduces by five cents the federal 
subsidy for paid school lunches. Currently, 
these lunches are supported at a level of 33.5 
cents. Under the proposal next school year 
the subsidy for students from upper and 
middle income families would drop a few 
cents to 31.4 instead of increasing to 36.4 
cents. Students eligible for free or reduced 
price lunches would continue to receive the 
basic subsidy of 36.4 cents in cash and com- 
modities. 


The result of this proposal would likely be 
an increase of about a nickel in the price 
charged to paying students. This means that 
students from middle and upper income 
families would have to pay about $9 more 
per year for lunches at school. Federal school 
meal support for these non-needy students 
would still continue to be over $750 million 
per year in cash subsidies and commodities. 

This proposal would have minimal impact 
on participation of middle and upper income 
students in the school lunch program. 
Studies indicate that 96 percent of all stu- 
dents now purchasing paid lunches would 
continue to do so, and only 4 percent would 
drop out of the program if the 5 cents were 
passed on to the students. It would have no 
impact on needy students who participate 
in the National School Lunch Program. 

The legislation would provide, however, 
that the current national average payment 
for paid meals would be permanently re- 
stored to the same level as the section 4 
payment for free and reduced price lunches 
following any school year in which paid 
meals represent 50 percent or less of all 
lunches served through the National School 
Lunch Program. Currently paid lunches rep- 
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resent 56 percent of the total lunches served. 
This provision demonstrates a commitment 
to maintaining the lunch program for all 
students and answers those critics who claim 
that the nickel reduction in support would 
turn the program into a “welfare program”. 

The bill provides for a modest reduction 
in the eligibility standards for free and re- 
duced price meals. Currently, these income 
limits are 125 percent of the poverty line for 
free meals and 195 percent of the poverty 
line for reduced price meals. 

The free meal income limit would be set 
at 100 percent of the poverty line plus a $75 
monthly standard deduction (the same level 
standard deduction as in the food stamp 
program). The reduced-price income limit 
would be set at 175 percent of poverty plus 
the food stamp standard deduction. The 
cumbersome itemized deductions that are 
now part of the Child Nutrition programs 
would be eliminated, thus simplifying the 


program. 

Additionally, the bill extends the authority 
for the appropriation of funds for the Sum- 
mer Food Service Program for Children for 
three years. It also contains several provi- 
sions designed to strengthen the manage- 
ment of the Summer Food Program. Of all 
FNS programs, the Summer Program has 
had the most trouble from waste and fraud 
by local operators. Over the past three years 
we have substantially tightened adminis- 
trative controls at all levels, which has also 
resulted in s significant reduction in annual 
program expenditures. However, significant 
problems still remain. The bill addresses 
these problems by further limiting vendor 
participation in the summer food service 
program. 

These proposals would reduce the number 
of meals reimbursed under the program by 
nearly 35 percent and could save $45 million. 
They would not, however, reduce the number 
of children served by 35 percent. First, these 
changes are not expected to eliminate many 
sponsors; rather it is envisioned that spon- 
sors would tailor their existing programs to 
meet the revised eligibility criteria. These 
changes will build upon past reforms to im- 
prove further the quality of the Summer 
Program, reduce unn expenditures, 
and target benefits more directly to low in- 
come areas. 


The legislation also makes modest changes 
in the Special Milk Program which supplies 
milk to school children in addition to what 
they receive from their regular lunch or 
breakfast program. The Special Milk Program 
is subsidized in a manner similar to the 
school lunch program. 

The proposed legislation would set the Spe- 
cial Milk reimbursement at 5 cents per half- 
pint in schools that also offer milk as part of 
their school lunch or breakfast programs. 
This 5 cent rate would only apply to children 
who are not poor. Needy children would con- 
tinue to be eligible for free milk, and schools 
would continue to be reimbursed at higher 
rates for free milk. Schools that do not have 
hot lunch programs would not be affected by 
this recommendation. 


By reducing the reimbursement rate to 5 
cents instead of allowing it to rise to 8.50 
cents for the next school year, the proposal 
will simply require those children who do not 
buy the school lunch to pay a few pennies 
more for milk. This modest change in the 
Special Milk Program would achieve a savings 
of $55 million. 

Prompt action on this bill will enable con- 
tinuation of many valuable feeding programs 
that reach millions of persons. It will enable 
essential reductions in federal expenditures, 
by reducing waste and tightening program 
management without thwarting the purpose 
of these important nutrition programs. 
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E.R. — 

A bill to amend the National School Lunch 
Act, and the Child Nutrition Act of 1966, 
to revise federal payments for paid lunches, 
income eligibility standards, and eligibility 
for the Special Milk Program; to reduce 
fraud and abuse by restricting the eligi- 
bility of certain service institutions to 
operate the Summer Food Service Pro- 
gram for Children; to extend the authori- 
zation for the Special Supplemental Food 
Program, State Administrative Expense 
Funds, the Nutrition Education and Train- 
ing Program, and the reserve provision of 
Food Service Equipment Assistance; and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this Act 

may be cited as the “Child Nutrition Amend- 

ments of 1980.” 


NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Sec. 2. Section 3 of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended by changing the pe- 
riod at the end of the first sentence to a 
colon and adding the following: “Provided, 
That beginning October 1, 1981, unless the 
State legislature meets biennially, in which 
case this provision shall be effective at the 
beginning of the fiscal year following the 
first meeting of the Legislature after passage 
of this Act, to be eligible for cash assistance 
payments under sections 4 and 11, a State 
shall administer programs authorized under 
sections 13 and 17 of this Act.“. 

REIMBURSEMENT LEVELS FOR PAYING STUDENTS 


Sec. 3(a). Section 4 of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended by striking the period 
at the end of the section and adding in lieu 
thereof: “Provided further, That the national 
average payment factor for lunches served to 
children ineligible for free or reduced price 
lunches shall be five cents less than the na- 
tional average payment factor specified above 
for lunches served free or at a reduced price 
to children eligible to receive such lunches, 
except that if in any school year, lunches 
served to children ineligible for free or re- 
duced lunches represent 50 percent or less 
of all lunches served pursuant to the Na- 
tional School Lunch Program, then this pro- 
viso shall be rescinded for all subsequent 
school years. A determination as to whether 
lunches served to children ineligible for free 
or reduced-price lunches represent 50 per- 
cent or less of all lunches shall be made for 
each school year that this proviso is in effect, 
based on data as of June 1 of that school 
year.“ 

(b) The sixth sentence of section 11 (a) of 
the National School Lunch Act is amended 
by: 

(1) striking “and on January 1, of each 
fiscal year, semiannual adjustments” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “an annual adjust- 
ment”; 

(2) inserting “free or reduced price” be- 
fore “lunches” the first time it appears; and 

(3) striking “six-month” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “twelve-month” in the second 
proviso of the sentence. 

ELIGIBILITY STANDARDS FOR FREE AND REDUCED 
PRICE MEALS 


Sec. 4. Section 9(b)(1) of the National 
School Lunch Act is amended by: 

(a) revising the sixth sentence to read 
as follows: “The income guidelines for free 
lunches shall be the income poverty guide- 
lines prescribed by the Secretary.”; 

(b) revising the eighth sentence to read 
as follows: “Such income guidelines for re- 
duced-price lunches shall be prescribed at 
75 per centum above the income poverty 
guidelines prescribed by the Secretary.”; 

(c) amending the ninth sentence by strik- 
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ing out “95” and inserting in lieu thereof 
175°. 

(d) adding to the end of the subsection 
(b) (1) the following: “Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to conduct a pilot test to verify 
data submitted on a sample of applications 
for free or reduced price school meals. The 
Secretary is authorized to require persons 
whose applications are included in the sam- 
ple to furnish social security numbers.”; and 

(e) redesignating subsection (b)(2) as 
(5) (3) and inserting a new subsection (b) 
(2) to read as follows: 

“(2) In computing household income in 
all States except Alaska, Hawaii, and Guam, 
the Secretary shall allow a standard deduc- 
tion of $60 a month for each household. Such 
standard deduction shall be adjusted every 
July 1 to the nearest $5 to reflect changes in 
the Consumer Price Index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for items other than food 
for the twelve months ending the preceding 
March 31: Provided, That the first such ad- 
justment shall be made starting on July 1, 
1980, and shall reflect changes in the Con- 
sumer Price Index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for items other than food for the 
period September 1977 through March 1980. 
The monthly standard deduction allowed in 
Alaska shall bear the same ratio to the stand- 
ard deduction allowed in the contiguous 
States as the applicable income poverty 
guidelines for Alaska bear to the applicable 
income poverty guidelines for the contigu- 
ous States. The monthly standard deduction 
allowed in Hawaii and Guam shall bear the 
same ratio to the standard deduction allowed 
in the contiguous States as the applicable 
income poverty guidelines for Hawaii bear 
to the applicable income poverty guidelines 
for the contiguous States.”. 


SUMMER FOOD SERVICE PROGRAM 


Sec. 5. Section 13 of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended by: 

(a) revising subsection (a)(1)(B) to read 
as follows: 

“(B) ‘service institutions’ means any of 
the following nonresidential institutions and 
residential summer camps which develop 
special summer or school vacation programs 
providing food service similar to that made 
available to children during the school year 
under the National School Lunch Program 
under this Act or the School Breakfast Pro- 
gram under the Child Nutrition Act of 1966: 
(1) public institutions; (11) private non- 
profit institutions, including residential 
camps, which use self-preparation facilities 
to prepare meals or which obtain meals from 
a public entity (such as a school district, 
public hospital, or State university); (iil) 
private nonprofit schools including colleges 
and universities; (iv) private nonprofit in- 
stitutions which serve meals primarily to 
migrant children; and (v) private nonprofit 
institutions which purchase meals from a 
food service management company and 
which serve meals to not more than 1500 
children daily at not more than 15 loca- 
tions.”; 

(b) adding at the end of 13 (a) (4) a new 
sentence to read as follows: States shall 
conduct active outreach efforts to identify 
eligible institutions to participate in the pro- 
gram in any area with a large concentration 
of low income families, unless such areas 
are already adequately served by eligible in- 
stitutions.”; 


(c) revising subsection (b) (2) to read as 
follows: 


“(2) Any service institution shall be per- 
mitted to serve lunch and either breakfast 
or a supplement each day of operation, and 
any service institution that is a camp or that 
serves meals primarily to migrant children 
shall be permitted to serve up to four meals 
per day of operation if the service institu- 
tion has the administrative capability, and 
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the food preparation and food holding capa- 
bilities (where applicable), to manage more 
than one meal service per day, and if the 
service period of different meals does not 
coincide or overlap. Such meals which camps 
and migrant programs may serve include a 
breakfast, a lunch, a supper, and meal sup- 
plements.”; 

(d) striking the existing subsection (b) 
(4) and inserting in lieu thereof a new 
subsection (b) (4) to read as follows: 

“(4) The Secretary may allow States (A) 
to permit service institutions which prepare 
their own meals to use a preapproved portion 
of reimbursement that is otherwise available 
for operating costs under paragraph (b) (1) 
of this section to defray administrative costs, 
and (B) to permit service institutions which 
prepare their own meals to use a preapproved 
portion of available reimbursement that is 
otherwise available for administrative costs 
under paragraph (b)(3) of this section to 
defray operating costs.“; 

(e) inserting new paragraphs 13(e) (3) 
and 13(e) (4) to read as follows: 

“(3) Each fiscal year the Secretary shall 
make available to States administering the 
Summer Food Service Program for Children, 
for purposes of conducting audits of all par- 
ticipating service institutions, an amount 
up to 2 percent of the funds expended by 
each State in the program under this sec- 
tion, during the preceding fiscal year.“; 

“(4) Private nonprofit institutions which 
are required to have an audit conducted of 
their program in accordance with standards 
developed by the Secretary shall receive final 
payment as soon as the results of the audits 
have been received, reviewed, and approved 
by the State.”; 

(f) revising subsection (1) to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) The Governor shall inform the Secre- 
tary by October 1 of each year if the State 
Agency administering the program is other 
than the State Education Agency.”; 

(g) revising subsection (k)(1) to read as 
follows: 

“(1) The Secretary shall pay to each State 
for its administrative costs incurred under 
this section in any fiscal year the amount 
of $30,000 plus an amount based upon (A) 
20 percent of the first $50,000 in funds dis- 
tributed to that State for the program in the 
preceding fiscal year; (B) 10 percent of the 
next $100,000 distributed to that State for 
the program in the preceding fiscal year; (C) 
5 percent of the next $250,000 in funds dis- 
tributed to that State for the program in the 
preceding fiscal year, and (D) 214 percent of 
any remaining funds distributed to that 
State for the program in the preceding fis- 
cal year: Provided, That the amount paid to 
each State shall not exceed thirty-three and 
one-third percent of the program funds ex- 
pended in the State during the preceding fis- 
cal year: Provided further, That the Secre- 
tary may adjust the amount paid to any 
State to Teflect changes in the size of its 


program.” 

(h) redesignating paragraphs 13 (k) (2) 
and 13 (k) (3) as 13 (k) (3) and 13 (k) (4), and 
inserting a new paragraph 13 (k) (2) to read 
as follows: 

(2) The Secretary is authorized to estab- 
lish criteria under which additional funds 
may be provided to a State for its adminis- 
trative costs when a State justifies that it 
would otherwise have insufficient resources 
to assure program integri - 

(1) revising subsection (m) to read as 
follows: “(m) States and service institutions 
participating in the program under this sec- 
tion shall keep such accounts and records as 
May be necessary to enable the Secretary to 
determine whether there has been compli- 
ance with this section and the regulations 
issued hereunder. These accounts and records 
shall at all times be available for inspection 
and audit by representatives of the Secre- 
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tary, the Comptroller General of the United 
States, and appropriate State representatives 
and shall be preserved for a period of time, 
not in excess of five years, determined by the 
Secretary to be necessary. The Secretary may 
establish special procedures for the conduct 
of audits of participating service institutions 
in order to ensure program integrity.”; and 

(j) striking “September 30, 1980” in sub- 
section (p) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“September 30, 1983”. 


CHILD CARE FOOD PROGRAM 


Sec. 6. Section 17 of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended by: 

(a) amending subsection (c) by (1) add- 
ing the words “free and reduced price” be- 
fore the word “lunches” the first time that 
word appears in paragraphs (1) (B) (il), (2) 
(B) (ii), (4) (A) (u) (II) and (4) (B) () (H); 
(2) adding the words other than free and 
reduced price lunches” after the word 
“lunches” in paragraphs (3) (B) (il) and (4) 
(C) (11) (II); (3) striking the “adjust- 
ments” and inserting in lieu thereof “an ad- 
justment” and striking “January 1” in 
the second sentence of the unnumbered para- 
graph which follows subsections (1)(C), (2) 
(C), and (3)(C); and (4) striking “six- 
month” and inserting in lieu thereof “twelve- 
month“ in the third sentence of the unnum- 
bered paragraph which follows subsections 
(1) (C). (2)(C), and (3) (O); 

(b) revising subsection (m) to read as fol- 
lows: 

(m) the Governor will inform the Secre- 
tary by October 1 of each year if the State 
agency administering the program is other 
than the State Education Agency.“; 

(c) “$6,000,000” where it appears 
in subsection (n) and inserting in lieu there- 
of "$4,000,000"; 

(d) adding at the end of subsection (q) 
the following: “The Secretary may establish 
special procedures for the conduct of audits 
of participating institutions in order to as- 
sure program integrity.”; and 

(e) renumbering subsection (r) as sub- 
section (s), and inserting a new subsection 
(r) to read as follows: 

“(r) Each State shall establish a standard 
form of contract for use by institutions in 
purchasing meals. The Secretary may pre- 
scribe requirements governing bid and con- 
tract procedures for the purchase of meals 
including, but not limited to, procedures for 
review and approval of contracts by States, 
provisions to insure maximum free and open 
competition, and safeguards to prevent col- 
lusion.” 

SELECTION OF COMMODITIES 


Sec. 7. (a) The second sentence of section 
6(a) of the National School Lunch Act is 
deleted. 

(b) Section 14 of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new subsection (f) as follows: 

“(f) Each State agency that distributes 
agricultural commodities and other foods to 
schools participating in programs under this 
Act shall establish procedures to insure that 
any school may request and receive the de- 
sired amounts and types of commodity as- 
sistance available to the State during any 
school year. When offered commodities are 
not accepted by a school during any school 
year, alternate commodities shall be offered 
for delivery if available to the State during 
the same school year. For the purposes of this 
subsection, ‘alternate commodities’ shall not 
include any commodities available from 
stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and designated by the Secretary as a bonus 
over and above the level of assistance to be 
provided to the State under section 6(e) 
of this Act.” 

STATE ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 8. The National School Lunch Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
Section 24 as follows: 
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“STATE RESPONSIBILITIES 


“Sec. 24. (a) States shall be responsible for 
the proper, effective, and efficient administra- 
tion of the pro; under this Act and the 
Child Nutrition Act of 1966. If the Secre- 
tary determines, after consultation with the 
Chief State School Officer of any State, or 
other appropriate official of such State, that 
such State is not administering a program 
in accordance with this Act or the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966 (other than under sec- 
tion 17), as evidenced by serious deficiencies 
in the administration of p under this 
Act or the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 or 
regulations issued under either Act, the Sec- 
retary shall inform the State of the deficien- 
cies and shall allow the State a specified 
period of time to correct the deficiencies. If 
the State does not take sufficient actions to 
correct the deficiencies within that period, 
the Secretary may withhold from the State 
all or any portion of the funds allocated 
to the State under section 7 of the Child 
Nutrition Act and under section 18 (k) of 
the National School Lunch Act, as appro- 
priate. Upon a later finding by the Secretary 
that the program is operated in an accepta- 
ble manner, some or all of the funds with- 
held may be allocated to the State. 

“(b) If the Secretary determines that there 
is failure by a State to comply with this 
Act or the Child Nutrition Act or the regu- 
lations issued pursuant to these Acts the Sec- 
retary may request the Attorney General to 
seek injunctive relief to require compliance. 
The Attorney General may bring suit in any 
United States district court having compe- 
tent jurisdiction. Such injunctive action 
shall be available in addition to all other 
actions the Secretary is authorized to take 
under this Act or the Child Nutrition Act.” 

SPECIAL MILK 

Sec. 9. Section 3 of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 is amended by changing the 
period at the end of the sixth sentence there- 
of to a colon and adding at the end thereof 
the following: “Provided, That the rate of 
reimbursement per half-pint for milk served 
in schools, child care institutions and sum- 
mer camps participating in meal service pro- 
grams authorized under the National School 
Lunch Act and this Act shall be 5 cents, 
except that this provision shall not apply to 
payments for milk served free to eligible 
children.” 

SCHOOL BREAKFAST PROGRAM 

Sec. 10. Subsection 4(b) (2) (B) (il) of the 
Child Nutrition Act of 1966 is amended by: 
(1) striking “on a semiannual basis each 
July 1 and January 1” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “on an annual basis each July 1“; 
and (2) striking “six-month” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “twelve-month”, 

FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT ASSISTANCE RESERVE 


Sec. 11. Subsection (5) (e) of the Child Nu- 
trition Act of 1966 is amended by striking 
“September 30, 1978, September 30, 1979, and 
September 30, 1980,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof September 30, 1981. September 30, 
1982, and September 30, 1983”. 

STATE ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Sec. 12. Section 7(a) of the Child Nutri- 
tion Act of 1966 is amended by: 


(a) striking the period at the end of the 
second sentence in subsection (a)(1) and 
the language thereafter and inserting in lieu 
thereof: “to the agency or agencies respon- 
sible for the administration of the programs 
authorized under the National School Lunch 
Act and Child Nutrition Act, except section 
17 of the Child Nutrition Act. If the State 
Education Agency does not administer all of 
the programs, except section 17, the alter- 
nate State agency responsible for adminis- 
tration of each program will be allocated 
funds in accordance with the allocation 
formulas described in this section. These 
funds together with State funds specified in 
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subsection (h) shall be used to assure the 
proper, effective, and efficient State admin- 
istration of programs authorized under the 
National School Lunch Act and Child Nu- 
trition Act, except section 17 of the Child 
Nutrition Act.“; 

(b) revising subsection (a)(5) to read as 
follows: 

“(5) Funds available to States under this 
subsection and under section 13(k)(1) of 
the National School Lunch Act shall be 
available to the State for use as needed in 
meeting the costs of administration of pro- 
grams authorized under this Act and the 
Child Nutrition Act, except section 17 of the 
Child Nutrition Act.“; 

(c) revising subsection (e) to read (e) 
The Secretary shall establish a date by which 
each State shall submit to the Secretary a 
plan for the disbursement of funds provided 
this section for each year, and the Secretary 
shall reallocate any unused funds, as evi- 
denced by such plans, to other States as the 
Secretary deems appropriate.” 

(d) amending subsection (i) by striking 
“September 30, 1980” and inserting in lleu 
thereof September 30, 1983"; and 

(e) revising subsection (g) to read as 
follows: 

“(g) each year by not later than a date 
specified by the Secretary, each State agency 
shall submit to the Secretary for approval 
an annual plan for the use of State admin- 
istrative expense funds, including a staff- 
ing pattern for State personnel.”. 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM 


Sec. 13. Section 17 of the Child Nutrition 
Act is amended by: 

(a) striking “and September 30, 1982“ in 
subsection (C)(2), and inserting in lieu 
thereof “September 30, 1982, and September 
30, 1983”; 

(b) revising the third and fourth sentences 
of paragraph (c)(3) to read as follows: The 
program authorized under this section shall 
not operate in the same geographic area as 
the Commodity Supplemental Food Program 
authorized under section 1304 of the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1977, unless both pro- 
grams operated in such area prior to en- 
actment of the Child Nutrition Amendments 
of 1980. The Secretary shall issue such regu- 
lations as are necessary to prevent dual re- 
ceipt of benefits under the Commodity Sup- 
plemental Food Program and the program 
authorized under this section, where both 
programs operate in the same geographic 
area.“; 

(e) placing a period after “commercially 
available” in subsection (f) (12) and striking 
all that follows; and 

(d) revising the first sentence of subsec- 
tion (g) to read as follows: “There are here- 
by autorized to be appropriated $900,000,000 
for the fiscal year beginning October 1, 1980, 
and such sums as may be necessary for the 
fiscal years beginning October 1, 1981, and 
October 1, 1982, for the purpose of carrying 
out the program authorized by this sec- 
tion.“; and 

(e) striking 1982“ in subsection (öh) (2) 
and inserting in Meu thereof 1983“. 


NUTRITION EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Sec. 14. Section 19 of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 is amended by: 

(a) striking in paragraph (j)(2) “For the 
fiscal year beginning October 1, 1979” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “For the fiscal years 
beginning October 1, 1980, October 1, 1981, 
and October 1, 1982”; and 


(b) revising paragraph (j)(3) to read as 
follows: “(3) Enrollment data used for pur- 
poses of this subsection shall be the latest 
available to the Secretary.” 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON CHILD 

NUTRITION 

Sec. 15. Section 15 of the National School 

Lunch Act is amended by: 
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(1) striking in the first sentence “nine- 
teen” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“eighteen”; 

(2) striking in the second sentence “a per- 
son engaged dn child welfare work” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof: “a representative of 
& nonprofit organization that has experience 
with and knowledge of the Child Nutrition 
Programs”; 

(3) striking “a person engaged in voca- 
tional education work” and inserting in lieu 
thereof: “a person involved with the opera- 
tion of the Child Care Food Program, a per- 
son involved with the operation of the Sum- 
mer Food Service Program; and State co- 
ordinator of the Nutrition Education and 
Training Program"; 

(4) striking in the second sentence “four” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “one”; and 

(5) striking in the second sentence of 
subsection (f) “annually” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “every other year.” 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 16. (a) Section 12 of the National 
School Lunch Act is amended by: 

(1) inserting after retarded) in para- 
graph (d)(6) the following: “except Job 
Corps Centers funded by the Department of 
Labor)”; 

(2) revising subsection (f) to read as fol- 
lows: “In providing assistance for program 
payments in Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, Ameri- 
can Samoa, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands 
of the U.S., the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, and the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands, the Secretary may 
establish appropriate adjustments for each 
such State to the payment rates prescribed 
under sections 4, 11, 13, and 17 of this Act 
and section 4 of the Child Nutrition Act of 
1966, to reflect the differences between the 
program costs in those States and the pro- 
gram costs in all other States.“; and 

(3) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: ‘‘(i) Claims eligible for 
reimbursement for meals served during a 
fiscal year under this Act or the Child Nu- 
trition Act of 1966 shall be limited to those 
claims that are submitted to the appropri- 
ate State agency within ninety days after 
the end of such fiscal year, with the excep- 
tion of claims so filed but subsequently 
amended as a result of an audit or investiga- 
tion.”. 

(b) Section 14(a) of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended by striking “Septem- 
ber 30, 1982" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“September 30, 1983”. 

(c) Section 15(c) of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 is amended by inserting after 
“retarded)” the following: “except Job Corps 
Centers funded by the Department of La- 
bor)”, and 

(d) Section 16 of the Child Nutrition Act 
of 1966 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: The Secretary shall 
have the power to determine the amount of 
and settle and adjust any claim and to com- 
promise or deny all or part of any such claim 
or claims arising under the provisions of this 
Act, the National School Lunch Act, or the 
regulations issued pursuant to these Acts.“ 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS TO THE NATIONAL 
SCHOOL LUNCH ACT 


Sec. 17. The National School Lunch Act is 
amended by: 

(a) adding “the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands,” immediately 
after “American Samoa,” in section 12(d) 
(1); 

(b) redesignating “Section 22“ as “Section 
23” the second time it appears. 

(c) revising Section 6(e) to read as fol- 
lows: “(e) Among those commodities deliv- 
ered under this section, the Secretary shall 
give special emphasis to high protein foods, 
meat, and meat alternates (which may in- 
clude domestic seafood commodities and 
their products). For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, and subsequent school years, 
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the national average value of donated foods, 
or cash payments in lieu thereof, shall not 
be less than 10 cents per lunch. That amount 
shall be adjusted on an annual basis through 
the school year ending June 30, 1979, to re- 
flect changes in the series for food away from 
home of the Consumer Price Index published 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor. For the school year end- 
ing June 30, 1980, and subsequent school 
years, the amount specified by the second 
sentence of this subsection, as adjusted for 
the school year ending June 30, 1979 in ac- 
cordance with the third sentence of this sub- 
section, shall be adjusted on an annual basis 
to reflect changes in the Price Index for 
Food Used in Schools and Institutions, 
which shall be computed using five major 
food components in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ Producer Price Index (cereal and 
bakery products; meats, poultry and fish; 
dairy products; processed fruits and vege- 
tables; and fats and oils). Each component 
shall be weighted using the same relative 
weight as determined by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. The value of food assistance 
for each meal shall be adjusted each July 1 
after school year ending June 30, 1979 by 
the annual percentage change in a three- 
month simple average value of the Price In- 
dex for Foods Used in Schools and Institu- 
tions for March, April, and May each year. 
The adjustments required by this subsection 
shall be computed to the nearest fourth 
cent. Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, not less than 75 percentum of 
the assistance provided under this subsec- 
tion shall be in the form of donated foods 
for the school lunch pro Rig 

(d) revising the second sentence of section 
12(h) to read as follows: “In no event, how- 
ever, shall Federal reimbursement to school 
food authorities exceed the combined cost of 
operating both the lunch and breakfast pro- 
grams.”; and 

(e) revising the fourth sentence of Section 
11 to read as follows: “For the purposes of 
making special assistance payments in ac- 
cordance with the preceding sentence, the 
numbers of lunches served by a school to chil- 
dren eligible for free lunches and reduced- 
price lunches, respectively, during each school 
year of the three-school-year period shall be 
deemed to be the numbers obtained by multi- 
plying the number of lunches served during 
each such year by the per centa of lunches 
served during the first school year of such 
period that were served to children eligible 
for free and reduced price lunches, respec- 
tively, unless that school elects, for purposes 
of computing the amount of such payments, 
to determine on a more frequent basis the 
number of children eligible for free and re- 
duced-price lunches who are served lunches 
during such period.“ 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS TO THE CHILD 
NUTRITION ACT OF 1966 


SEC. 18. The Child Nutrition Act of 1966 is 
amended by adding “the Commonwealth of 
the Northern Mariana Islands,” immediately 
after “American Samoa,” in the second sen- 
tence of Section 3 and in Section 15(a). 


IMPLEMENTATION 


Sec. 19. The provisions of sections 3, 6, and 
9 of this Act affecting rates of reimbursement 
shall be implemented as expeditiously as pos- 
sible consistent with efficient and effective 
administration. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 2. This section would require that 
beginning October 1, 1981, unless the State 
Legislature meets biennially, the State must 
provide for the administration of the Summer 
and Child Care Food Programs before it can 
receive cash assistance payments for the op- 
eration of a school lunch program in the 
State. In the instance where the State Legis- 
lature meets biennially, the effective date for 
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this provision would be the beginning date 
of the fiscal year following the first meeting 
of the Legislature after passage of the bill. 
Sections 5 and 6 provide for the Governor to 
notify the Secretary if an agency other than 
the State Educational Agency will administer 
the Summer Food Service and the Child Care 
Food Pr 3 

Section 3. This section would establish a 
national average payment factor for lunches 
served to children ineligible for free or re- 
duced price meals at five cents less than the 
national average payment factor for section 
4 payments for free and reduced price 
lunches. However, the section would also 
provide that if in any school year paid 
lunches represented 50 percent or less of all 
lunches served under the National School 
Lunch Program, as indicated by data avail- 
able as of June 1 of that year, then the na- 
tional average payment factor for paid lunch- 
es would be restored in all succeeding school 
years to the same level as the section 4 pay- 
ment factor for free and reduced price 
lunches. 

This section would provide for an annual 
adjustment of rates of reimbursement for 
meal service based upon changes in the Con- 
sumer Price Index for all Urban Consumers. 
Current law provides for semi-annual ad- 
justments to these rates of reimbursement. 

The section would also provide for the an- 
nual rate adjustment to be made on the basis 
of the national average payment factor for 
free and reduced price lunches. The payment 
factor for lunches served to children ineli- 
gible for free or reduced price lunches would 
remain at a constant differential of five cents 
(unless paid lunches fell to 50 percent or less 
of all lunches, in which case this provision 
would be rescinded permanently). 

Section 4. This section revises the stand- 
ards for determining eligibility for free and 
reduced price meals served in Child Nutrition 

. The eligibility for free meals will 
be established at 100 percent and eligibility 
for reduced price meals will be established 
at 175 percent of the Secretary’s Income Pov- 
erty Guidelines. 

The section also establishes a standard 
monthly deduction for the computation of 
eligibility for free and reduced price meals. 
This standard monthly deduction replaces 
the current itemized income deductions al- 
lowed in hardship situations. The new 
monthly deduction will be the same as that 
used in the 48 contiguous States and the 
District of Columbia in the Food Stamp 
Program, and would be used across the board 
on all applications. 

The effect of the change in the income eli- 
gibility standards on the numbers of children 
eligible for free and reduced price meals is 
moderated by use of the standard deduction 
that applies to all applicants, in contrast to 
the itemized hardship deduction presently 
used by relatively few applicants. 

Subsection (d)(2) of section 17 of the 
Child Nutrition Act of 1966 ties eligibility for 
the Special Supplemental Food Program to 
the income standards prescribed for free and 
reduced price school meals under section 9 
of the National School Lunch Act. Therefore, 
the changes in the school meal need stand- 
ards will also affect eligibility for participa- 
tion in the Special Supplemental Food Pro- 
gram. This change will not reduce the num- 
bers of people receiving WIC benefits in rela- 
tion to the current size of the program, but 
will result in the redirection of the benefits 
to those women, children and infants most in 
need of them. 

This section also authorizes the Secretary 
to conduct a pilot project to verify data 
submitted on a sample of free and reduced 
price meal applications. The p of the 
pilot test would be to ascertain whether there 
is any significant error rate in reported in- 
comes, and to determine whether verifica- 
tion of a sample of applications would or 
would not be cost effective. The pilot would 
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take place during either the 1980-1981 or 
1981-1982 school year, depending on the 
timing of enactment of legislation and on 
the length of time needed for project design 
and approval of survey instruments. The 
pilot will attempt to collect income informa- 
tion in school districts that are representa- 
tive of districts throughout the Nation. The 
Secretary could require persons whose appli- 
cations were selected in the sample to fur- 
nish social security numbers. The pilot 
should provide additional information in 
support of Senate Resolution 90. 

Section 5. This section would make changes 
in the Summer Food Service Program, de- 
scribed as follows: 

Service institution eligibility would be 
limited to public service institutions; pri- 
vate nonprofit service institutions, including 
residential camps, which use self-preparation 
facilities to prepare meals, or obtain meals 
from a public facility, such as a school dis- 
trict, public hospital or State university; pri- 
vate nonprofit schools including institutions 
of higher learning such as colleges or univer- 
sities; private nonprofit institutions primar- 
ily serving migrant children (including in- 
stitutions that purchase meals from a pri- 
vate vendor); and other private nonprofit 
sponsors which purchase meals from a pro- 
vider other than a public facility and which 
serve not more than 1500 children daily at 
not more than 15 sites. This change limits 
program eligibility to the aforementioned 
institutions. These changes will strengthen 
program administration, and redirect the 
focus of the Summer to public 
sponsors and meal providers less prone to 
program abuses. 

This definition of eligible service institu- 
tion differs from the one prescribed by Pub- 
lic Law 96-108 and currently in effect for the 
program. The sixth category contained in 
Public Law 96-108 has been eliminated, while 
the fifth category in Public Law 96-108 has 
been modified to allow private sponsors who 
contract with private vendors to remain eli- 
gible for the program so long as they do not 
serve more than 1500 children at more than 
15 sites. 

Regulations to implement this provision 
would establish procedures to assure that 
each sponsor is separate and distinct from 
other sponsors, so that a large sponsor could 
not circumvent this provision by establish- 
ing separate organizational structures on 
paper that were actually run by the same 
individuals. 

A new sentence would be added to subsec- 
tion (a) (4) to require an outreach effort by 
the State to identify and extend the program 
to eligible institutions in areas with large 
concentrations of low-income families. This 
effort is in addition to other outreach re- 
quired in the State plan. 

Subsection 13 (b) (2) would be revised to 
limit most institutions to two meal services 
per day—ilunch plus either breakfast or a 
supplement. This is consistent with the two 
meal services provided in schools during the 
regular school year, and would avoid some 
waste and abuse that has resulted from ex- 
cessive numbers of meal services. Residential 
camps, day camps, and programs serving 
primarily migrant children could continue 
to serve four meals a day. 

Subsection 13(b)(4) is revised by strik- 
ing obsolete language and replacing it with 
language allowing States to provide self- 
preparation sponsors with more flexibility 
in the use of funds earmarked for operating 
costs or administrative costs. This should 
enable more effective management by self- 
preparation sponsors, and provide an incen- 
tive for sponsors to prepare their own meals. 

A new paragraph (3) would be added at the 
end of subsection (e) which provides the 
States, for the purpose of auditing program 
sponsors, with 2 percent of the program 
funds used during the preceding year. The 
intent of this subsection is to provide for 
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necessary funds to States administering the 
Summer Food Service Program for Children 
to conduct program audits as required by the 
Secretary of both large and small sponsors. 
States are now required to provide audits of 
small service institutions and may not pass 
this cost on to the sponsor; however, present 
law does not provide funding for this pur- 
pose. In addition, large sponsors presently 
provide and pay for their own audits, and 
these audits sometimes do not properly 
identify deficiencies and overclaims. This 
provision will require States to conduct inde- 
pendent audits of large sponsors as well as 
small ones and provide funds to do so, there- 
by reducing waste and abuse. 

Another new paragraph (4) would be added 
at the end of subsection (e) which would 
provide that private nonprofit service insti- 
tutions which are required to have an audit 
conducted of their program in accordance 
with standards developed by the Secretary 
would receive final payment as soon as the 
results of the audit have been reviewed by 
the State. This provision does not apply to 
public program sponsors such as State or 
local governmental agencies. This provision 
will strengthen the integrity of the summer 
program by ensuring that sponsors required 
to have an audit conducted on their opera- 
tions shall not receive final payment until 
the audit has been reviewed by the State. 
This will enable the State to withhold funds 
for any expenditures that the audit dis- 
closes were inappropriate or unallowable. 

Subsection (i) would be changed to re- 
quire the Governor to notify the Secretary 
by October 1 of each year, if an agency other 
than the State Educational Agency, will 
administer the program. 

Subsection (k) would be revised to in- 
crease the amount of funds made available 
to States for administrative expenses in- 
curred in the Summer Food Service 
by providing for a base amount of $30,000 
plus an amount based on (A) 20 percent of 
the first $50,000 in funds distributed to the 
State for the program in the preceding fis- 

cal year; (B) 10 percent of the next $100,000; 
(O) 5 percent of the next $250,000; and (D) 
2% percent of any remaining funds dis- 
tributed for the program in the preceding 
fiscal year with a limitation that the amount 
paid to States under this section will not ex- 
ceed 44% percent of the program funds cx- 
pended in the State during the preceding 
fiscal year. The Secretary is authorized to 
adjust amounts paid to a State to reflect 
changes in the size of its program. 

Subsection (k) would be further amended 
to permit the Secretary to provide addi- 
tional State administrative expense funds to 
selected States which sufficiently demon- 
strate that additional funds are needed to 
effectively administer the program. This 
provision has been recommended by the 
General Accounting Office. It is envisioned 
for additional funds to only a small num- 
ber of States which have large and particu- 
larly difficult programs to manage. Such 
States would have to justify their need for 
additional funds, based on insufficient re- 
sources, States would have to demonstrate 
full and effective use of State Administra- 
tive Expense funds which would be utilized 
to administer the Summer Food Program in 
addition to providing other information. 
The Secretary would make decisions on 
whether to provide additional funds on a 
case-by-case basis, and would establish an 
upper limit on the percentage or amount of 
additional funds that a State could receive. 

Subsection (m) would be revised to pro- 
vide the Comptroller General and appropri- 
ate State representatives (such as auditors) 
access to accounts and records. This pro- 
vision also gives the Secretary the authority 
to establish audit procedures to address in- 
dividual regulatory requirements of the pro- 
gram. Due to the nature and history of this 
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program, the Department is particularly 
concerned about the need for adequate au- 
dits and audit requirements. 

The section would also extend the author- 
ization for the program for three years. 

Section 6. This section would provide for 
a numoer of conforming changes in sec- 
tion 17 of the National School Lunch Act 
to provide for basing the rate of payments 
for lunches or suppers in the Child Care 
Food Program on the national average pay- 
ment factor prescribed in section 3 for the 
corresponding category of lunches. This sec- 
tion would provide for an annual adjust- 
ment of rates of reimbursement for meal 
service based upon changes in the Consum- 
er Price Index for all Urban Consumers. Cur- 
rent law provides for semi-annual adjust- 
ments to these rates of reimbursement. 

This section would revise subsection 17(m) 
to require the Governor to notify the Sec- 
retary by October 1 of each year, if an agen- 
cy, in place of the State Educational Agen- 
cy, will administer the program. Subsec- 
tion 17(m) would be changed to provide 
for the use of $4,000,000 for providing Food 
Service Equipment Assistance (FSEA) to 
Child Care institutions. This change would 
reduce the amount available for this pur- 
pose from $6 million to $4 million. 

The proposed reduction would more close- 
ly align budgetary authorization with pro- 
jected expenditures. Many States have his- 
torically not fully expended their equipment 
allocations. In fiscal year 1978, $3,000,000 was 
available for use but only a little over $2,- 
000,000 was expended. In fiscal year 1979 the 
FSEA allocation was increased to $6,000,000, 
but total expenditures amounted to only 
$3,600,000. The current yearly appropriation 
of $6,000,000 is excessive. 

Subsection (q) would be revised to enable 
the Secretary to establish specific audit pro- 
cedures to address individual regulatory re- 
quirements of the program. 

This section would also add a new subsec- 
tion (r) requiring States to develop stand- 
ard contracts for sponsors which purchase 
meals from vendors. The provision also au- 
thorizes the Secretary to establish require- 
ments for competitive bidding and procure- 
ment which will help to reduce fraud, waste, 
and abuse in the program. 

Section 7. This section deletes the sen- 
tence added by Public Law 95-166 to section 
6(a) of the National School Lunch Act pro- 
viding that any school participating in the 
food service programs under the National 
School Lunch Act may refuse not more than 
20 percent of the total value of commodities 
offered for lunches in any school year and 
receive in lieu thereof other commodities to 
the extent that other commodities are avail- 
able to the State during that year. Instead, 
States would be required to establish pro- 
cedures to ensure that schools may request 
and receive the desired amounts and types 
of commodity assistance available to the 
State. This change would allow schools to 
refuse more than 20 percent of their alloca- 
tion of commodities. If commodities are 
available, schools would be allowed to re- 
quest and receive substitute commodities in 
any amounts, where under the current law 
the percentage of substitution is limited to 
20 percent. Substitute commodities offered 
to schools in place of commodities refused 
shall be in addition to any commodities 
available from stocks of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and designated by the 
Secretary as a bonus. Bonus commodities are 
made available to the school as an incentive 
to increase their use and are not counted 
against the level of assistance prescribed 
by law. 

Section 8. Subsection (a) provides that 
States have responsibility for proper, effec- 
tive, and efficient administration of these 
programs. The Secretary must review the 
State's administration in regard to compli- 
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ance with provisions of the Act and any reg- 
ulations issued pursuant to the Act. The Sec- 
retary must inform the Chief State School 
Officer or other appropriate State officiais of 
the State’s failure to properly administer the 
programs, as evidenced by serious deficien- 
cies in program administration, and specify 
a period of time for correcting the deficien- 
cies. The subsection provides that if States 
fail to correct the deficiencies within the 
time period, the Secretary may withhold 
State administrative expense funds. The Sec- 
retary would be authorized to provide funds 
to States which correct deficiencies for which 
funds have been withheld. 

This changes current authorizing legisla- 
tion by providing a sanction that the Secre- 
tary may impose against a State which fails 
to properly administer the programs under 
this Act. This provision already appears in 
the fiscal year 1980 appropriations Act gov- 
erning the Department of Agriculture. 

Subsection (b) provides that if the State 
fails to comply with provisions of the Act 
or regulations after a specified period of time 
allowed for correction, the Secretary may 
refer that matter to the Attorney General 
with a request that injunctive relief be 
sought to require compliance. The subsec- 
tion authorizes the Attorney General to in- 
stitute legal proceedings the State 
for injunctive relief. The subsection further 
provides that this action shall be in addition 
to other actions authorized in the Act. 

Section 9. This section would establish a 
subsidy of five cents for milk served to chil- 
dren ineligible for free milk in schools, child 
care institutions and summer camps partic- 
ipating in other meal service programs au- 
thorized under the National School Lunch 
Act or the Child Nutrition Act of 1966. Milk 
served free to needy children would continue 
to be subsidized at the full cost of the milk 
to the schools. All schools would continue 
to be eligible for participation in the Special 
Milk Program and would be able to make 
special milk available to all students. The 
current rate of subsidy would continue to 
be provided to schools and institutions not 
participating in other federally supported 
child nutrition programs. 

This provision reduces program expendi- 
tures without removing the Special Milk 
Program from any school and without effect- 
ing any significant reduction in milk pur- 
chases. It simply requires non-needy stu- 
dents to pay a few cents more each day for 
milk. The impact of this provision on the 
dairy industry will be negligible. 

Section 10. This section would provide for 
an annual adjustment of the maximum rate 
of reimbursement for free breakfasts that 
were served in schools that are in severe need 
based upon changes in the Consumer Price 
Index for all Urban Consumers. Current law 
provides for semi-annual adjustments to 
this rate of reimbursement. 

Section 11. This section would extend for 
three years the provision reserving 40 per- 
cent of the funds appropriated for food serv- 
ice equipment assistance for use in schools 
without a food service program and schools 
that do not serve breakfast or lunch but that 
plan to use food service equipment to initiate 
a breakfast or lunch program. 

Section 12. This section would amend sec- 
tion 7 of the Child Nutrition Act to provide 
funds for State administrative expenses to 
be made available to the State agency or 
agencies responsible for administration of 
Child Nutrition Programs. If the Governor 
designates a State agency in place of the 
State Educational Agency for administration 
of one or more of the programs authorized 
under this Act and the National School 
Lunch Act, the amount of funds allocated 
by formula for administration of that pro- 
gram would be available to the agency desig- 
nated by the Governor. The section also pro- 
vides for the combination of these funds with 
State funds for use in effective and efficient 
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administration of Child Nutrition Programs. 
The sentence providing for the funding au- 
thorization contained in this subsection is 
deleted since it conflicts with the authoriza- 
tion in subsection (i) and was inadvertently 
added during the proceedings leading to the 
enactment of Public Law 95-627. 

This section also changes the current law 
to eliminate the requirement that funds be 
used to administer the program for which 
the allocations are made under section 7(a) 
(2) and 7(a)(3) of this Act and section 13 
(k)(1) of the National School Lunch Act, 
when a single State agency administers more 
than one program, and to eliminate the 10 
percent limitation on the State's authority 
to transfer administrative funds among these 
programs under the same circumstances. 
State agencies that administer only one pro- 
gram under these Acts would receive admin- 
istrative expense funds based upon the allo- 
cation formula for that program. This change 
will provide the States with increased flexi- 
bility in maximizing the use of available 
administrative expense fund resources in the 
programs where most needed. The statute 
would no longer be construed to reauire the 
maintenance of separate staffs within one 
agency for program administration. States 
would be encouraged to use staff across the 
board to manage programs, and to concen- 
trate staff to meet peak workloads during 
Summer Food Service Program operations, 
free and reduced price statements reviews, 
and School Breakfast or Child Care Food 
Program approvals. 

The Section would extend the authority 
providing for the appropriation of funds for 
this purpose for three years. The section 
would also revise subsection (g) requiring 
the annual submission of a State Plan re- 
garding the use of State administrative ex- 
pense funds. Current law requires the State 
Plan to describe use of State, school district 
level, and school personnel. Since State ad- 
ministrative expense funds are used only at 
the State level, requiring the State Plan to 
describe uses of school district level and local 
school personnel simply creates unnecessary 
paperwork. This section would revise current 
law to delete this requirement. 

The Section would extend the provision re- 
quiring States to furnish information con- 
cerning the anticipated disbursement of SAE 
funds and allow the Secretary to reallocate 
unused funds to other States on the basis of 
the information received. 


Section 13. This section makes four changes 
in section 17 of the Child Nutrition Act of 
1966, which authorizes the Special Supple- 
mental Food Program for Women, Infants 
and Children (WIC). 

Changes would be made in subsections (c) 
(2) and (d) to authorize the program for 
fiscal year 1983. The current authorization 
expires in fiscal year 1982. The one-year ex- 
tension will provide for all authorities in the 
National School Lunch Act and Child Nutri- 
tion Act of 1966 (other than permanent au- 
thorities) to expire at the same time. 


Subsection (c) would be revised to delete 
& provision added by Public Law 95-627 that 
currently allows the WIC program and the 
Commodity Supplemental Food Program to 
operate in the same geographic area. Such 
dual operation would be allowed only if it 
already existed prior to enactment of the 
Child Nutrition Amendments of 1980. 


Both WIC and CSFP serve the same target 
population and provide similar benefits. The 
Department believes that it is not cost effec- 
tive to establish two administrative struc- 
tures to accomplish the same goals in one 
area. If the State agency believes that an 
area is not being adequately served, it would 
be more efficient to provide more money to a 
single program to expand participation in 
that area. This would be a savings in admin- 
istrative costs over starting a new program 
to serve the same area, as there are large 
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costs involved in starting a new local agency. 
Also, having the two programs in the same 
area may encourage simultaneous participa- 
tion in both programs, thus costing more 
money in both the food wasted and the ef- 
forts necessary to avoid dual participation. 
In order to prevent disrupting service to 
participants and local agencies which are al- 
ready operating simultaneously (prior to 
enactment of the Child Nutrition Amend- 
ments of 1980), this change allows for con- 
tinuation of existing dual operations. 

Subsection 17(g) would be revised to de- 
lete the $950 million authorization for fiscal 
year 1982 and replace it with an authoriza- 
tion for such sums as may be necessary for 
carrying out the program in fiscal years 1982 
and 1983. This change does not alter the dis- 
cretionary nature of this program. It would 
not become an entitlement. 

Subsection 17(f) would be revised to delete 
the authority of the Department to provide 
products such as infant formulas under the 
WIC Program which are not commercially 
available. It is difficult to ensure that the 
formula production always has adequate 
quality control to ensure that all the 
formulas produced meet the required specifi- 
cations. The Department has had to recall 
shipments of non-commercially available 
formula for the commodity supplemental 
food program which has been approved on 
the basis of clinical tests, but which had 
problems once issued in bulk. 

Subsection (h) (2) allows the Secretary to 
allocate administrative funds among the 
States on the basis of their varying needs 
through 1982. This provision would extend 
this authority in keeping with the extension 
of the authorization for appropriation of 
funds for the program through 1983. 

Section 14. This section would make 
changes in section 19 of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 authorizing the Nutrition Edu- 
cation and Training Program. 

Subsection (j)(2) would be amended to 
provide authority for the program for three 
years. Currently authority for the program 
expires on September 30, 1980. 

Subsection (j)(3) would be amended to 
allow the Secretary to use the most current 
data available on enrollment for the dis- 
tribution of funds. This change would elimi- 
nate the requirement that the data be cer- 
tifled by the Office of Education of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. The Office of Education, DHEW, can 
only provide certified enrollment data on 
public and private schools and nonresiden- 
tial child care. Therefore, enrollment data 
on public and nonprofit private residential 
child care institutions must be taken from 
the “Annual Report of Meal Service in 
Schools” submitted by State agencies to 
FNS. This change would allow the Secretary 
to use the FNS data in addition to the certi- 
fied HEW data. 

Section 15. This section would restructure 
the makeup of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Child Nutrition to more closely reflect 
the Council's focus on Child Nutrition Pro- 
gram administration. The section would 
decrease the number of Department of Ag- 
riculture officials appointed to the Council 
by the Secretary and replace the persons 
engaged in child welfare work and voca- 
tional educational work. The section would 
provide for the appointment of a child nu- 
trition advocate, a Child Care Food Pro- 
gram representative, a Summer Food Serv- 
ice Program representative, and a Nutrition 
Education and Training Program coodinator 
in their place. 

The section would also provide for a bien- 
nial report of the Advisory Council to the 
President and the Congress in place of the 
current annual report. 

Section 16. This section would provide a 
number of miscellaneous changes to the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act to clarify program 
intent and provide program conformity. 
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Subsection (a) would amend the definition 
of school to exclude Job Corps Centers funded 
by the Department of Labor from participa- 
tion in the School Lunch Program. Funds 
previously provided to Job Corps Centers 
through the school food programs are be- 
ing requested instead in the appropriation 
for Job Corps Centers, which is included in 
the appropriation for the Department of 
Labor’s Employment and Training Admin- 
istration. This change will simplify the ac- 
counting of these funds, and will preclude 
the possibility of duplicate funding for the 
same meals from two different federal fund- 
ing sources. 

This section would also establish a con- 
sistent approach to adjusting reimburse- 
ment levels for all Child Nutrition Programs 
in Alaska, Hawaii, and other outlying areas. 
The current statutory provision allows only 
for adjustment of the meal rates in the 
National School Lunch Program, the School 
Breakfast Program and the Child Care Food 
Program. This proposal will allow the Secre- 
tary to make rate adjustments in sections 13 
and 17 of this Act consistent with those for 
other Child Nutrition Programs. 

The subsection would also incorporate the 
provision of the Agricultural Appropriations 
Act of 1980 limiting the eligibility of claims 
for reimbursement for meals served during 
& fiscal year to those submitted to the ap- 
propriate State agency within ninety days 
after the end of such fiscal year. Adjust- 
ments to filed claims due to audit or investi- 
gation would continue to be allowed beyond 
the ninety days. 

Subsection (b) would provide for a one- 
year extension of the commodity distribu- 
tion authority provided for in Section 14(a) 
of the National School Lunch Act. This will 
allow all authorities in the National School 
Lunch Act and Child Nutrition Act of 1966 
(other than permanent authorities) to expire 
at the same time. 

Subsection (c) would amend the definition 
of school to exclude Job Corps Centers funded 
by the Department of Labor from participa- 
tion in the School Breakfast Program. 

Subsection (d) would provide the Secre- 
tary with authority to determine the amount 
of and settle and adjust claims or to com- 
promise or deny all or part of any claim aris- 
ing under the provisions of the National 
School Lunch Act and the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966, as amended, or the regulations 
issued pursuant to these Acts. This authority 
parallels the authority provided the Secre- 
tary in the Food Stamp Act of 1977 for the 
administration of the Food Stamp Program. 

Section 17. This section would make tech- 
nical changes to the National School Lunch 
Act. 

Under other provision of law, the Com- 
monwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands 
is eligible for the programs authorized by 
the National School Lunch Act. Subsection 
(a) makes a conforming change in the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act to reflect this. 

Subsection (b) would provide for the re- 
designation of section 22, “Study of Menu 
Choice” as section 23. This section was part 
of Public Law 95-627. This section number 
duplicates the use of section 22 which was 
added to the National School Lunch Act by 
Public Law 95-561, Education Amendments 
of 1978 enacted on November 1, 1978. Section 
1408 of Public Law 95-561 added section 22 
to the National School Lunch Act to extend 
the benefits of the National School Lunch 
Program to children in “Department of De- 
fense Overseas Dependent’s Schools.” The 
error occurred since both amendments were 
under consideration at the same time. 

Subsection (c) also rewrites the current 
law to correct an error in the data used for 
computing the adjustments to the rate of 
commodity assistance. 

Subsection (d) would amend subsection 
12(h) to clarify the provision allowing 
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schools to combine the costs of operating 
both the lunch and breakfast programs. 

Subsection (e) would amend subsection 
ll(e) to provide reimbursement in schools 
electing to serve all children free meals dur- 
ing any period of three successive school 
years based on the percentages of meals 
served to children eligible for free and re- 
duced price meals during the first year, as 
applied to the total number of meals 
served in the second and third years. This 
changes the current law which provides re- 
imbursement during the second and third 
years on the basis of the number of meals 
served during the first year. This change is 
needed because current law could lead to 
schools receiving payments for meals in ex- 
cess of those served, or could lead to inade- 
quate payments to schools, if enrollment in- 
creased or decreased significantly. 

Section 18. This section would amend sec- 
tions 3 and 15(a) of the Child Nutrition Act 
of 1966 to provide conformity to the other 
provisions of law under which the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Mariana Islands is 
eligible for the programs authorized under 
the Child Nutrition Act of 1966. 

Section 19. This section provides for im- 
plementation of those provisions affecting 
rates of reimbursement in the school lunch, 
child care, and special milk programs to be 
as expeditious as possible consistent with 
efficient and effective administration. 


LAST OF THE GIANTS 


(Mr. OBERSTAR asked and was given 

permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 
@ Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of Marshal Tito has deprived the 
world of the last of the great World War 
II leaders. 

Following the war in which he fought 
with American forces to defeat naziism, 
Josep Broz Tito rebuilt the war-torn 
country and unified people who for cen- 
turies had been devastated by ethnic 
wars. Tito fulfilled his life-long dream of 
leading an independent, united Yugo- 
slavia. 

The vision, intelligence, and courage 
he brought to our common struggle 
against the Nazis enabled Marshal Tito 
to unify Yugoslavia, stabilize the Bal- 
kans, and establish a peace rare in the 
history of this region. 

His success in unifying the country en- 
abled Tito to defy Stalin and Soviet dom- 
ination in 1948 and to lead Yugoslavia 
into the second half of the 20th century 
as an independent socialist state. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us of Yugoslav 
descent will remember Tito as a Yugo- 
Slav, not as a Communist. He fought the 
internal divisions as he fought the ex- 
ternal threat of domination—be it Fas- 
cist or Soviet communism. 

In the 1950’s Tito assumed his role as 
leader of the nonalined world with In- 
dia’s Nehru. 

With the same determination he had 
shown in fighting Hitler and Stalin, Tito 
fought superpower domination. He ar- 
gued that the nonalined nations and the 
cause of world peace would not be served 
by confrontation of the superpowers and 
their client states. 

In 1978, as host of the Conference of 
Non-Aligned Nations in Yugoslavia, Tito 
said forcefully: 

Sectarlanism of any kind is alien to non- 
alignment. Divisions based on ideological, re- 
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ligious, and other criteria and motivations 
are unacceptable, no matter what slogans 
they hide behind. 


Tito’s death leaves an enormous void 
in Yugoslavia and throughout the non- 
alined world. 

I was pleased to learn of President 
Carter’s forceful statement expressing 
the great interest in the United States 
in the continued independence of great 
Yugoslavia. An independent Yugoslavia 
is in our national interest and is critical 
to peace in southern Europe. We cannot 
leave any uncertainty in the minds of 
the Soviet leadership as to our interest 
and intentions regarding Yugoslavia’s 
independence and security. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include for 
the Recorp excerpts from an article in 
the April 1980 issue of Plain Truth 
which offers an excellent analysis 
of the future of Yugoslavia. I should 
also like to include a column on Tito 
written by James Reston in 1977. It is a 
perceptive tribute to “the last of the 
giants“: 

THE Last OF THE GIANTS 
(By James Reston) 

BecravE, June 21—If you think you're 
confused about the politics of New York or 
Washington, you should come to Belgrade. It 
breaks every rule in the political book. It 
sounds like Moscow and works like Pitts- 
burgh. Everything runs upstream in the bus- 
tling valley but the Sava and Danube Rivers. 

It has a controlled press, but you can buy 
not only Moscow’s Pravda and Izvestia here 
every day but the Paris Herald Tribune and 
other papers of the capitalist West. Officially, 
it is militantly atheistic, but it is full of bell- 
ringing churches. It has at least its share of 
political prisoners, but its planes fly nonstop 
every day to all other capitals East and 
West, and its citizens are more free to leave 
and return than in any other capital of the 
Communist world. 

Accordingly, it is prudent to check your 
assumptions and prejudices at the airport 
when you come to Yugoslavia. This country 
is sort of a halfway house between the politi- 
cal East and West—deflantly independent, 
part Communist and part capitalist. The pop- 
ular description is that of a country with 
seven frontiers, six republics, five nationali- 
ties, four languages, three religions and two 
alphabets—all held together by one boss, 
Marshal Tito, now in his 86th year, who is 
around here somewhere, but nobody knows 
quite where. 

There is a theory that Tito is not immortal 
but little evidence to prove it. He is the last 
of the political giants of this century and 
has spent a good deal of time in recent years 
going to the funerals of former distinguished 
enemies who hoped to bury him. 

It is interesting that, after all these years, 
we know very little about the parents, 
friends, women, wives, teachers, comrades 
or children who infiuenced his life and ca- 
reer. All we know is that somehow he sur- 
vived, and is still one of the last of the 
phantoms of world politics. 

His record is well known but still unbeliev- 
able. He was conscripted into the Austrian 
Army in his early 20’s during the First World 
War, deserted and participated in the Rus- 
sian Revolution 60 years ago. He led the 
partisan guerrillas against the Nazis in the 
Second World War, broke with Stalin in 1948, 
and has run this country for over 30 years. 


He is an even-handed sort: He takes from 
everybody and is beholden to nobody, and 
outlives them all. Like Mao Tse-tung, his 
only competitor for the 20th-century politi- 
cal endurance medal, he moves here in 
mysterious ways from his mansions in Bel- 
grade to his retreat on the island of Brioni; 
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and like Mao in his latter days, nobody quite 
knows whether his power is based on myth 
or reality. 

In the early days of the Nazi invasion of 
this beautiful and pugnaciously independent 
country, the question was: Who is Tito? 
Later, as he made his way against his in- 
ternal and external enemies in savage battles 
and brutal massacres, the question was: 
Where is Tito? And now the 64-billion-dinar 
question is. What after Tito? 

Everybody is guessing, nobody knows the 
answer, and it’s a little ghoulish to press it 
too far, but it’s easy to understand why so 
many people are asking. Geographically and 
strategically, Yugoslavia is either a highway 
or a barrier to the Soviet Union's ambitions 
to extend its European empire and growing 
naval power into the Adriatic and the Medi- 
terranean. Tito has been the barrier to their 
southern thrust for more than a generation 
but after him, what? This is what the other 
European powers and the Pentagon would 
like to know, for Yugoslavia could be the 
hinge in this sweep of Soviet power toward 
Africa and the West. 

Politically, it may be more important, For 
Yugoslavia or Yugo-Communism is regarded 
by many observers in Europe as proof that a 
Communist state can be independent of 
Moscow, and therefore a symbol and argu- 
ment for Eurocommunism—for Communist 
influence and participation, if not domina- 
tion, in the coming struggle for political 
power in France and Italy in next year's 
elections. 

Tito is playing the middle game, listening 
to everybody and joining nobody, and getting 
what economic aid he can get from both 
sides. It is a remarkable political perform- 
ance. He celebrates everything. His long life 
is now a succession of anniversaries: recently 
his 85th birthday, soon the anniversary of his 
break with Stalin, then the 60th anniversary 
of the Russian Revolution, and his coming 
visit to Moscow and Peking. 


In short, he has mastered the politics of 
the middle. He is clearly not a man you would 
hand your hat to by mistake. In the coming 
struggle for power between left and right in 
Europe, and even in the larger world 
political battle, East and West, North and 
South, Tito will obviously have a major part 
to play even in the declining years of his 
long career. 

YUGOSLAVIA WITHOUT TITO 
(By Gene H. Hogberg) 

Europe's last great national leader in 
World War U—Tugoslavia's President Josip 
Broz Tito—lies near death, as this article 
goes to press. 

Tito’s 22 million countrymen are deeply 
concerned, especially in the aftermath of 
the Soviet move into Afghanistan. 

In the post-Tito period, will Moscow try 
to force communist—but independently com- 
munist—Yugoslavia back into its East Eu- 
ropean satellite empire from which it was 
expelled in 1948? If so, will Belgrade be 
forced to look elsewhere, especially to the 
West, for protection? 

The world—and especially Western Eu- 
rope—anxiously awaits the answer to these 
questions. 

TITO WAS YUGOSLAVIA 

President Tito was a world statesman, 
highly respected by both East and West. As 
such, he brought prestige and prominence 
to Yugoslavia beyond what it would have 
normally received, considering its size and 
geographical location. Above all, however, 
Tito was the “father” of the modern Yugo- 
slav state. He was its prime architect as well 
as guarantor of its independence. More than 
any other individual, he was responsible 
for forging what there is of a common Yugo- 
slay consciousness. 

Through his energies, he brought stability 
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to that part of the world—the Balkans— 
historically subject to great instability. Be- 
cause of this fact, the whole of southern 
Europe has largely been at peace for 35 years. 

A semiofficial biography of Tito’s life, 
which this author obtained in Belgrade in 
1975, sums up Tito’s pivotal role as follows: 
“The centuries-old dream of many of our 
politicians, ideologists and reformers of the 
closely related peoples inhabiting the com- 
pact area between the Danube and the Ad- 
riatic has been realized. . . by Josip Broz 
Tito. Thus Tito is all of us; Tito is Yugo- 
slavia,” 

STOOD UP TO HITLER, STALIN 

Tito was a man of enormous leadership 
capacity, both militarily and politically. 
During World War II, he assembled Yugo- 
slavia’s antifascist resistance forces from 
scratch. Lacking food, equipment and arma- 
ments for his partisan bands, Tito resorted 
to guerrilla tactics against the German and 
Italian occupiers and their collaborators. 

By the genius of Tito's strategy (he was 
named marshal of the Yugoslav army in 
1943) the partisans effectively tied down 
500,000 enemy soldiers, severely crippling 
Hitler's total war effort. 

Afterward, in the early dark days of the 
postwar period, Tito stood up to Soviet 
Premier Josef Stalin’s naked attempt to oust 
him as head the the Yugoslav Communist 
Party. 

Josip Broz Tito had been “converted” to 
communism during the First World War 
while a prisoner of war in Russia (he was a 
Sergeant in the Austro-Hungarian army). 
He was swept up in the emotional tide of 
the Bolshevik Revolution. Returning home, 
he later took the name Tito during his years 
in the Communist underground between 
the wars. 

Both during and immediately after the 
Second World War, Tito remained totally 
loyal to Moscow. The men in the Kremlin, 
however, never quite trusted him and his 
hero-status within Yugoslavia. 

The crunch came in 1948. Stalin wanted to 
replace Tito and his immediate subordinates 
with men more subservient to his wishes, 
like those in the rest of Eastern Europe. 

Stalin's mistake was in thinking that it 
would be a relatively easy matter to get rid 
of Tito. “It will be enough for me,” said 
Stalin, to move my little finger and Tito 
will no longer exist. He will fall.” (One 
British source said that Stalin made at least 
30 attempts to have Tito assassinated!) 

The Soviets put the Yugoslav leadership 
to the test. Stalin demanded that the Yugo- 
slavs merge with neighboring pro-Soviet 
Bulgaria to form a new federation—with a 
Bulgarian becoming the prime minister. Tito 
flatly rejected the idea. His colleagues and 
countrymen rallied to his support. 

The “unbreakable bonds” supposedly link- 
ing the Soviet Union with Yugoslavia were 
thus rent asunder. The Yugoslavian party 
was excommunicated from the international 
communist movement. 


INDEPENDENT ROAD TO SOCIALISM 

The Belgrade-Moscow rift was partially 
healed in the mid-1950s after Stalin’s death. 
New Soviet Premier Nikita Krushchey, riding 
the crest of anti-Stalinism, went to Belgrade 
in 1955. He publicly apologized for Stalin's 
earlier actions. But things were never to be 
the same. The Yugoslavs were well on their 
way toward constructing their own inde- 
pendent road to socialism. Over the years 
the two approaches to communism have be- 
come radically different. 

To the men of the Kremlin, the Yugo- 
slavian way to soclalism—which they de- 
nounce as “Titoism”—sets a bad example 
for the rest of Eastern Europe. Belgrade’s 
decentralized, profit-motivated, “worker self- 
management” system is in the Kremlin's 
eyes, sheer heresy, closer to capitalism than 
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communism (though the Yugoslav state still 
owns all enterprises). 

Under self-management, in-plant worker's 
councils direct production every step of the 
way. The goal of every enterprise is to make 
a profit—not just to fulfill quantitative pro- 
duction goals. Various state enterprises even 
compete against each other. Advertising is 
liberally employed. 

Politically, Yugoslavia's leaders insist that 
there are many ways to communism, Each 
communist party not only has the right to 
be independent, they claim, but to shape its 
society according to its own—not Moscow's— 
interpretation of Marxist-Leninist principles. 
The political disease of “Titoism” has spread 
to neighboring Romania, which also thumbs 
its nose at Moscow in many areas of policy. 

In its foreign relations Yugoslavia has pur- 
sued a neutral course. President Tito, in fact, 
was a founding father of the nonaligned 
movement begun in 1961. Nonalignment con- 
sisted primarily of cultivating the friendship 
of the scores of Third World nations uncom- 
mitted to either Washington or Moscow. 

Largely in the cause of nonalignment, Tito 
became one of the most traveled statesmen 
in the world, visiting more than 100 coun- 
tries. One of his last trips, however, was an 
unpleasant one. Though ill, he flew to the 
nonaligned conference in Havana, Cuba, last 
year, where he pulled the plug on Fidel 
Castro’s attempt to realign the nonaligned 
world with Moscow. 


YUGOSLAVS WOULD FIGHT 


Because of Yugoslavia’s “bad example” the 
view prevails in many circles that someday 
the Soviet Union must attempt to put an 
end to the Yugoslav “experiment.” 

Most political analysts do not believe that 
the Kremlin would be so bold as to invade 
post-Tito Yugoslavia outright. Yugoslavia is 
certainly no pushover, Calling his country 
“an invincible bastion” Tito developed the 
concept of total national defense.” Standing 
in the first line of march is the well-trained 
270,000-man Yugoslav People’s Army, backed 
up by 500,000 reservists. 

Behind the regular forces, a national mili- 
tia of perhaps as many as four million men 
and women is prepared for backup defense. 
The militia—called the “all people’s na- 
tional defense“ —is intended to take defen- 
sive advantage of Yugoslavia’s mountainous 
terrain, utilizing the tactics of the World 
War IT partisans. 

Because of its geography, Yugoslavia re- 
mains militarily vulnerable. Belgrade is only 
100 miles from the Hungarian border across 
which the Soviets have positioned a huge 
tank strike force. Nevertheless, Yugoslay de- 
tense experts are encouraged by two factors. 

First, both they and the Soviets know an 
attack on Yugoslavia would mean World 
War III. That’s the last thing Moscow wants 
now. 


Secondly, the Soviet incursion into back- 
ward Afghanistan is causing Moscow much 
more difficulty than originally anticipated. 
An attack on Yugoslavia—an infinitely 
tougher foe—is out of the question. 

YUGOSLAVIA’S GREATEST WEAKNESS 

Moscow would likely choose another route 
to bring Yugoslavia to heel—that of subver- 
sion. Here there is fertile soil to work in, for 
Yugoslavia’s greatest weakness is its suscep- 
tibility to internal division. 

Yugoslavia (which means “south Slavic 
state“) only dates to 1918. Within its com- 
plex and fragile federal framework are con- 
tained six republics, two autonomous re- 
gions, six official nationalities (plus several 
smaller ethnic groups), three major reli- 
gions—and even two alphabets. 

By official definition, there is no single 
Yugoslav nationality. What primarily unites 
the various Yugoslav peoples is their com- 
monly shared one-party political and social 
system—plus fear of a common adversary. 
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Ever-increasing prosperity under self-man- 
agement also is a unifying factor, though 
much remains to bring the southern half of 
the country up to the standard of living 
of the developed north. There is little else 
Yugoslavs have in common. Their histories, 
on the other hand, divide them. 

The republics of Serbia, Montenegro and 
Macedonia, for example, have traditionally 
been eastward- oriented. Their religious 
background is predominately Eastern Ortho- 
dox. Croatia and Slovenia, on the other 
hand, have traditionally looked westward. 
These two Yugoslav republics were once part 
of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire. Croats 
and Slovenes have their roots in the main- 
stream of Europe culture, including Roman 
Catholicism. 

Interestingly, Serbs and Croats speak 
variants of the same language, Serbo-Croa- 
tian, one of the three official tongues of the 
country (the other two being Slovenian and 
Macedonian). However, Serbs employ the 
Cyrillic alphabet, common to the Russians, 
Bulgarians and some other Slavic peoples. 
Croats use the Latin alphabet common to 
the West. 

Further compounding the ethnic equation 
is the fact that nearly half of the people 
of the republic of Bosnia-Hercegovina, 
though they are either Serb or Croat by 
bloodline, embrace Islam. They are descend- 
ants of those converted during the centuries 
of Turkish rule. The Bosnian Moslems are 
now classified as a separate nationality. 


TODAY'S UNITY A MIRACLE 


Without a doubt Tito was the “glue” that 
held modern Yugoslavia together. This is 
nothing short of a miracle considering what 
has happened in the Balkans in recent his- 

ry. 


The fuse which ignited World War I was lit 
in Sarajevo, capital of today’s Bosnia-Her- 
cegovina. A Serbian nationalist assassinated 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, heir to the Haps- 
burg throne of Austria-Hungary, sovereign 
in the region at the time. 

Between the wars, the new patchwork 
“south slav” state had one strike against it 
from the beginning—namely the antago- 
nisms between Serbs and Croats. Croats espe- 
cially resented a Serbian king and largely 
Serbian government, which, they felt, acted 
as if the new Yugoslavia was the fulfillment 
of the old vision of a Greater Serbia. 

The onset of World War II unleashed ex- 
tremist elements on both sides. When the 
Nazis invaded in 1941, for example, Croatian 
fascists—the Ustashi—got permission to es- 
tablish their own puppet Nazi-style regime. 


The Ustashis, under Poglavnik (leader) 
Ante Pavelic and Interior Minister Andrija 
Artukovel (who, oddly enough, still lives in 
exile in California) conducted an appalling 
extermination campaign against Serbs and 
Jews who were trapped inside the new “In- 
dependent State of Croatia.” By one estimate 
770,000 Serbs and Jews perished. And those 
who escaped the pogrom were, according to 
the Encyclopedia Americana “either forcibly 
evicted from Croatia, or forced to embrace 
the Roman Catholic faith.” : 

One of the Ustashi slogans was “Bog I 
Hrvati”"—God and Croatia. The Ustashi gov- 
ernment’s excesses were an embarrassment 
not only to the Vatican but even to the re- 
gime’s Axis partners, Germany and Italy. 

In 1971, long after earlier bitter memories 
had supposedly subsided (“That kind of 
thing may be forgiven but it is never forgot- 
ten,” said one Yugoslav journalist recently), 
Tito had to put down an incipient revolt that 
threatened to split the country once again. 

HOW TITO DEFUSED REVOLT 

In the late 1960s Tito, responding to the 
demands of students, intellectuals and a new 
generation of party leaders, initiated a 
sweeping reform program. More power was 
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given to the governments and parties of the 
individual republics. 

Certain circles inside of Croatia, however, 
took advantage of the liberalization proc- 
esses. One Croatian nationalist organization 
went so far as to propose that Croatia be 
given the “right to self-determination, in- 
cluding the right to secession” and that as 
a “sovereign national state” it be given an 
independent army and its own seat in the 
United Nations. 

Tito—who always had a knack for knowing 
how much rope to give his adversaries—was 
forced to step in. Noting that Serbs inside 
Croatia. were nervous and had begun to arm 
themselves, he declared: “Do we want to 
have 1941 again? . . I'd sooner restore order 
with our own army than allow others [mean- 
ing the Soviets] to do it... . They are specu- 
lating that ‘when Tito goes, the whole thing 
will collapse’ and some are seriously waiting 
for that. The internal enemy has plenty of 
support from outside.” 

Tito then ordered a crackdown on the 
separatists who abused his reform program. 
Their movement collapsed rather ignomini- 
ously. Then he shrewdly turned his aim on 
pro-Soviet sympathizers who thought they 
could take advantage of the crackdown from 
the center. He thus used the occasion to 
weed out neo-Stalinists as well. 

Tito’s ability to stamp out dissensions 
was in evidence again last year. In the after- 
math of the Iranian revolution, religious 
nationalism flared up among the nearly two 
million Moslems in Bosnia. The problem be- 
came so serious that Tito was forced to travel 
to the republic to tell certain Islamic 
clerics that their divisiveness would not be 
tolerated. 

There is much truth to the often-used 
expression that Tito was the “only true 
Yugoslav.” (Some cynics say he was the 
first and last Yugoslav.) Tito (whose father 
was a Croat, his mother a Slovene) without 
fail positioned himself above the often con- 
tentious nationalism and interests in the 
nation. His unique ability to firmly intervene 
at crucial junctures could be sorely missed in 
the future. 

Tito has left no designated heir. As part 
of his reform package, he arranged for a 
collective system for both the presidency 
and the party leadership. Both agencies are 
carefully tuned to the country’s “ethnic 
key.” 

The government is now run by an eight- 
man state presidency, with one representa- 
tive from each republic plus the two auton- 
omous regions. The head-of-state position 
resolves annually among the eight repre- 
sentatives. 


Yugoslavs believe—or have to believe— 
that the somewhat awkward arrangement 
will work. If it doesn’t succeed, one Yugo- 
slay Official admits, “the country wouldn’t 
survive five minutes.” 


SHOCK WAVES FOR NATO 


It is felt by most experts that instead of 
an outright attack, the Soviets would resort 
to a divide-and-conquer “Balkanization” 
strategy—to play upon rival nationalisms, 
perhaps to subvert one major group or re- 
public. (The Soviets are known to have ex- 


tended support to old Ustashi elements in 
exile.) 


Then in the wake of Soviet-inspired chaos, 
some pro-Moscow “centralist” hardliner 
could rise from the midst and issue, as in 
the case of Czechoslovakia and Afghanistan, 


an urgent appeal for the Red Army to come 
in and restore order. 


Either way, Moscow’s ultimate ambition is 
to gain land access to the Adriatic/Mediter- 
ranean Sea region. Soviet occupation of even 
a part of Yugoslavia would be a calamity 
far exceeding the Afghanistan takeover. 
Soviet submarine bases on the Adriatic and 
the stationing of Warsaw Pact troops di- 
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rectly across the border from NATO Italy 
would send shockwaves throughout all Eu- 
rope. The entire structure of postwar Eu- 
rope would change overnight. 


CLOSER TIES WITH WEST ESSENTIAL 


Because of this latent danger, Yugoslav 
and Western officials alike say that a stronger 
economic relationship with the West is likely 
the best strategy for preserving the polyglot 
Balkan nation's independence. 

Since the break with Stalin, Yugoslavia’s 
leaders have tried hard to balance the coun- 
try's trade between East and West. Generally 
they have succeeded. Presently, about 40 
percent of Yugoslavia’s trade is with the 
Soviet bloc whereas nearly one half is with 
the West (the remainder is with the Third 
World). West Germany is Yugoslavia’s biggest 
non-communist trade partner. 

Trade with the West has helped to liberal- 
ize Yugoslavia politically over the years. 
Unlike other East Europeans, Yugoslavs can 
travel freely. About 600,000 of them hold jobs 
outside the country, primarily in West 
Germany. 

In the wake of the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan and Tito’s illness the Common 
Market stepped up trade negotiations with 
the Yugoslavs that had dragged on for two 
years. A new preferential agreement tenta- 
tively agreed upon would give Yugoslavia a 
status equivalent to an associate member- 
ship in the Market. 

A deepening economic tie-in to Western 
Europe, with new markets for her goods, 
might aid Yugoslavia in tackling its other 
severe economic problems, such as 720,000 un- 
employed, a 30 percent inflation rate and a 
growing debt burden to Western banks. 

Because of his own ideological background, 
Tito could not push Yugoslavia further to- 
ward the capitalist west. For national secu- 
rity he relied upon Yugoslavia's own national 
defense, coupled with ties to the “non- 
aligned” bloc—increasingly a weak reed. 

One of Tito's long time political foes, 
Milovan Djilas, calls reliance upon the non- 
aligned world “unrealistic.” In the future, 
says Djilas, Yugoslavia has only two choices: 
internal chaos and isolation or “gradual . . . 
linkage of its independence to Western Eu- 
rope . . Hence, Yugoslavia will have to 
open itself to the West . Ito] assure its 
survival.” 


EUROPEAN POWER BLOC TO ARISE 


Yugoslavia’s future will be played out 
against the entire backdrop of world events 
unfolding today, specifically, the decline of 
American power and the need for U.S. allies 
to look after their own interests. 

The Soviets have clearly misjudged the 
fierceness of Afghan opposition. Soon they 
may have to pour 400,000 men into what 
could be a sinkhole. Yet Moscow can't afford 
to let its puppet socialist government col- 
lapse. That would set a dangerous precedent. 

What if Catholics throughout Eastern 
Europe, responding to the Soviet dilemma, 
rose up in a united revolt against Moscow? 
What could the Soviets, tied down in Afghan- 
istan, do? The potential is there; witness 
Pope John Paul II's electrifying visit to 
Poland last year. 

The Vatican’s renewed desire to unite 
the Roman Catholic with the Orthodox 
churches—even extending overtures to the 
Moslem world—in a united front against 
atheistic communism could have a particu- 
larly interesting application in Yugoslavia, 
given its religious makeup. 

Europe—both in its eastern and western 
halves—could be in for tumultuos change. 


TRIBUTE TO HON. ROBERT DRINAN 
ON HIS RETIREMENT FROM THE 
HOUSE 


(Mr. EDWARDS of California asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
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remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I was deeply saddened to learn 
of Congressman ROBERT DRINAN’s an- 
nouncement that he will not seek re- 
election to the House of Representatives. 
I will miss him greatly. During his 10 
years as a Member of this body, Bos 
DrinaN has always been an eloquent 
spokesperson for justice, human rights 
and dignity, and for those in need— 
whether here in the United States or 
anywhere that people were being per- 
secuted or denied their freedoms. 

I have been fortunate to be able to 
work closely with Bos in efforts to 
abolish the House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee, in speaking out against 
the war in Vietnam and in advancing 
the cause of equal rights for women and 
minorities in our society. I cannot think 
of anyone who has been a more com- 
mitted and forceful leader in speaking 
out against the repression of Soviet dis- 
sidents. I am reminded especially of his 
unceasing efforts on behalf of Anatoly 
Scharansky, who has come to symbolize 
for many of us the plight of Soviet 
refusniks. 

Whenever I have sought Bos DRIN Ax'S 
assistance or support, he has been there. 
In protesting the unjust imprisonment 
of the Wilmington 10, Congressman 
Drinan offered strong and unwavering 
assistance. When the Subcommittee on 
Civil and Constitutional Rights reported 
legislation to secure voting representa- 
tion in Congress for the people of the 
District of Columbia, Bos was among 
our most effective advocates. Again, in 
efforts this Congress to improve the ef- 
fectiveness of the Fair Housing Act of 
1968, Bos has played a key role in the 
effort to insure that the concept of fair 
housing becomes a reality. 

When I think back on all of the times 
Bos Drinan and I have worked together 
on issues involving civil rights and civil 
liberties, I wonder how the Congress will 
sustain the loss of this outstanding 
Representative. 

In making his announcement earlier 
this week, Congressman Drinan said: 

Global hunger and the arms race have been 
the two interwoven agonies of mankind 
which have disturbed me more profoundly 
than any other problems confronting the 
human race. I hope that in God’s Providence 
I may be given an opportunity to work to al- 
leviate the world hunger and to stop the 
arms race. 


Although Bos will not be fighting these 
battles as a Member of the House of 
Representatives, I feel certain that he 
will continue to be a leading advocate for 
these urgent causes. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to share with 
my colleagues two of the tributes to 
Congressman Drimvan which have re- 
cently been published, The articles 


, follow: 


[From the Washington Post, May 8, 1980] 
A Grape-A Priest WITH A RARE QUALITY 
(By Richard Cohen) 

When I was a kid, my mother worked for 
a long time for a Catholic hospital adminis- 
tered by a wonderful old nun. She had been 
at the hospital for years and years, a fine ad- 
ministrator—a sweet and loving woman. One 
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day she was transferred to a teaching posi- 
tion. She left smiling. 

This memory comes to me now because I 
have been thinking of Father Robert Drinan, 
the congressman-priest who has been ordered 
by the Vatican not to seek reelection. Like 
the old nun he had been told that what he 
has been doing—and doing well—he must no 
longer do. He will leave, maybe not smiling, 
but he will leave. 

Drinan was not your basic soft-hearted, 
emotional, brogue-talking Grade B movie 
priest. He could get irate. He was irate, for 
instance, at the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee—that obscenity that could 
have turned itself inside out before it could 
even define what an un-American activity is. 
Drinan got irate about the war in Vietnam 
and later he got irate at Richard Nixon. He 
was the first to call for the president’s im- 
peachment. It was not, with Drinan, a polit- 
ical act. Nixon, it seemed, simply offended 
him. He found the man and his actions 
repugnant—immoral. How refreshing! 


So it is sad to see him go. It is also con- 
fusing. One treads cautiously when writing 
about someone else’s religion, but I, for one, 
don’t get it. I understand what Pope John 
Paul II has said about priests and politics— 
how they should be ministers and not politi- 
cians and I have to admit there is some logic 
to what he says. But I don't see how a law 
school dean, which is what Drinan was be- 
fore he went to Congress, makes a “minister” 
out of him anymore than I understand why 
the order applies to elected officials, but not, 
apparently appointed ones. 


In fact, I have the vague suspicion that 
Drinan would not have received the papal 
pink slip if he and the other priests engaged 
worldwide in politics had not come down on 
the liberal side of most issues. The pope is, 
to say the least, no liberal. He is, in fact, a 
conservative man and since becoming pope 
he has issued injunctions against priests 
getting involved in politics, choosing Central 
America (Mexico) for his first pronounce- 
ment, a place where priests have been on the 
cutting edge of social reform. When the 
liberal archbishop of El Salvador, Oscar 
Romero, was gunned down while saying mass, 
the pope's outrage was so muted that it was 
taken as a political statement of its own. 


In fact, you could argue that politics is 
itself a ministry, that in Latin America, par- 
ticularly, once you silence the church on hu- 
man rights, you have nothing but silence. It 
is often the only voice for reform. As for 
Drinan, he looked upon the House of Rep- 
resentatives as his parish. You could see he 
had his work cut out for him. 


But having said all that, I am still struck 
at what happened: Drinan has quit politics. 
Here is a man—a politician, for crying out 
loud—who has conceded by deed that he is 
not unique, that he can be replaced, that 
someone else can do the job. Here is a man 
who can put his own ego into perspective. 
It is stunning. You have to understand: I 
ere been living in Washington for a long 
time. 


But there is something else to be said 
about Drinan. He was just the sort of pol- 
iticlan some people single out as some sort 
of brat—what used to be called a peacenik. 
Someone—Agnew, for sure—would lump him 
in with all the others and then throw the 
whole mix up into the air like pizza dough, 
shove it into the oven and what comes out 
could be called the Me Generation. 

But here is the antithesis of “me.” Here is 
& man who puts his ego and his ambition and 
even, I suspect, his personal sense of where 
he can do the most good, and subsumes it all 
into something bigger—the Catholic Church 
and all it means to him, Here is a man with 
the rarest of gifts—a sense of himself and 
where he fits into things. Like the old nun 
who had administered a hospital, he knows 
for himself what is important and less im- 
portant and least important of all. He leaves 
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Washington as he came, teaching his lessons 
by example, leaving me, for one, a bit sad but 
also envious. 

Now I know why that old nun was smiling. 


{From the New York Times, May 7, 1980] 
‘THE PRIESTLY POLITICIAN 


The Father Drinan affair is, in the deepest 
sense, none of our business. Americans are 
not required to hold public office. Citizens 
whose faith, or church, declares politics in- 
compatible with the ministry are not obliged 
to explain their withdrawal. Whether to obey 
the Pope in the arrangement of their lives, 
even if, like Father Drinan, they think him 
wrong, is truly a personal matter. To yield 
to his authority with such obvious pain is to 
uphold a faith in a humbling way. And hu- 
mility is purpose enough for any faith. 

But our curiosity refuses to subside. If 
politics and the priesthood are really in- 
compatible, would there be in this day and 
age a Polish Pope? Would he have reigned, 
as cardinal, in uneasy coalition with the 
Communist rulers of his native land? And 
would he, as John Paul II, have the power to 
pluck an American Jesuit from the House of 
Representatives? It would seem to be not 
politics that the Pope wants priests to 
abandon, but only elective office, and perhaps 
only at the national level, and maybe only 
in some countries. Why? 

“His attitude has been shaped by those 
experiences he saw in Communist nations,” 
speculates the Rev, John Beno, a Colorado 
state senator. “So he sees host governments 
as bad.“ 

“I am certainly disturbed by the notion of 
authority here,” says the Rev. James Murphy 
of the Board of Representatives in Sche- 
nectady County, N.Y. 

“So the priests involved in Nicaragua, as I 
understand it, will continue [political] 
work,” says Father Drinan. 

What institutional or ideological aims dic- 
tate the policy now pressed upon Represent- 
ative Drinan? Is no one to be told “the 
notion of authority here’’? 

Whatever the answers, American politics 
is losing a most effective and engaging actor. 
Many worried when Father Drinan first ran 
a decade ago that priests in politics posed 
a Church threat against the State. This 
priest’s service did much to calm those con- 
cerns—at least from the State’s point of 
view. 

Father Drinan was reassuring not only by 
his quiet adjustment to the ways of Con- 
gress but also by his outspoken approach 
to the issues of foreign policy, crime, sub- 
version, impeachment, even the rights of 
women seeking abortions. He helped display 
a Church that is multifaceted. And now his 
acceptance of its direction reveals still more 
of the complexity of man. 

His withdrawal recalls the poetry of Ger- 
ard Manley Hopkins, also a Jesuit, torn by 
other conflicts: 


Glory be to God for dappled things. 
All things counter, original, spare, strange; 
Whatever is fickle, freckled (who knows 
how?) 
With swift, slow; sweet, sour; adazzle, 
dim; 
He father’s-forth whose beauty is past 
change. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. STANGELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of the 1-minute speech by the 
gentleman from Alabama (Mr. DICKIN- 
son) today and to include therein extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 
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There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and to 
include therein extraneous material on 
the subject of the special order today by 
the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
WHITTEN). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Brown of California (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WRIGHT) , for today through 
Monday, May 12, on account of a death 
in the family. 

Mr. Corman (at the request of Mr. 
WRIGHT), for after 4 p.m. today, on ac- 
count of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. STANGELAND) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. Taukx, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. Kemp, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. CoLLINsS of Texas, for 30 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. CLEVELAND, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Corcoran, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Grass.ey, for 10 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. OBERSTAR) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material: ) 

Mr. LaFatce, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. GonzALez, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Ax NUNZTO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, for 10 minutes today. 

Mr. OBERSTAR, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Neat, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Brapemas, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Worrr, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. WHITTEN, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Pepper, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Montcomery, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Oberstar, and to include ex- 
traneous matter notwithstanding the 
fact that it exceeds two pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and is estimated 
by the Public Printer to cost $983. 

Mr. Panetta, to include extraneous 
matter notwithstanding the fact that it 
exceeds two pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $2,947.50. 

(The following Members (at the 
request of Mr. STANGELAND) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 
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. TAUKE. 
. BEREUTER. 
. BADHAM. 
. VANDER Jar in two instances. 
. ASHBROOK in four instances. 
. GILMAN in two instances. 
. MICHEL. 
. RUDD. 
CoLLINS of Texas in three 


Mr. LEE. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in two instances. 

Mr. ScHULZE. 

Mr. KEMP. 

Mr. ROTH. 

Mr. HOLLENBECK. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. OBERSTAR) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. CONYERS. 

Mr. Dopp. 

Mr. Marsur in two instances. 

Mr. Waxman in two instances. 

Mr. McDonatp in five instances. 

Mr. SCHEUER. 

Mr. STARK. 

Mr. ASPIN. 

Mr. Forp of Michigan. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. 

Mr. RICHMOND. 

Mr. STACK. 

Mr. Jounson of California. 

Mr. ADDABBO. 

Mr. Fary. 

Mr. WEAVER. 

Mr. Markey in five instances. 

Mr. Daschix in five instances. 

Mr. PEPPER in two instances. 

Mr. NOLAN. 

Mr. RODINO. 

Mr. RATCHFORD. 

Mr. GRAMM. 

Mr. TRAXLER. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. 

Mr. COELHO. 

Mr. Nowak. 

Mr. NICHOLS. 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mr. CLAY. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. 

Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Granto. 

Ms. CHISHOLM. 

Mr. Lonc of Maryland. 

Mr. FLORIO. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. 

Mr. Duncan of Oregon. 

Mr. HUBBARD. 


SENATE BILLS AND A JOINT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker's table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 1626. An act for the relief of H. F. 
Mulholland and the estate of John Oakason; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs; 

S. 2209. An act to amend section 303 of the 
Federal Land Policy and Management Act; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs; and 

S. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to proclaim the 
week of May 11 through 17, 1980, as “National 
Historic Preservation Week”; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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A BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. THOMPSON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on May 8, 1980, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H.R. 126. To permit the Secretary of the 
Interior to accept privately donated funds 
and to expend such funds on property on 
the National Register of Historic Places. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o’clock and 20 minutes p.m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, May 12, 1980, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

4329. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of District of Columbia Act 3-179, to 
establish standards and eliminate unfair 
business practices by rental housing locator 
firms, pursuant to section 602(c) of Public 
Law 93-198; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

4330. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Commission on Libraries and Information 
Services, transmitting the summary report 
of the White House Conference on Libraries 
and Information Services, pursuant to sec- 
tion 1(d) of Public Law 93-568; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

4331. A letter from the Vice President for 
Government Affairs, National Railroad Pas- 
senger Corporation, transmitting a report 
covering the month of February 1980 on the 
average number of passengers per day on 
board each train operated, and the on-time 
performance at the final destination of each 
train operated, by route and by railroad, pur- 
suant to section 308 (a) (2) of the Rail Pas- 
senger Service Act of 1970, as amended; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

4332. A letter from the executive director, 
U.S. Naval Sea Cadet Corps, transmitting the 
annual audit report of the organization for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1980, pur- 
suant to section 3 of Public Law 88-504; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


4333. A letter from the Fiscal Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting the 
24th annual report on the financial condition 
and results of the operations of the highway 
trust fund, pursuant to section 209 (e) (1) of 
the Highway Revenue Act of 1956, as amend- 
ed (H. Doc. No. 96-309); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means and ordered to be printed. 

4334. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting a com- 
prehensive health plan for American Indian 
and Alaska Native people for fiscal years 1981— 
84, pursuant to section 701 of Public Law 
94-437; jointly, to the Committees on In- 
terlor and Insular Affairs, Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and Ways and Means. 


4335. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission, transmit- 
ting the 19th report on abnormal occur- 
rences at licensed nuclear facilities, cover- 
ing the fourth quarter of calendar year 
1979, pursuant to section 208 of Public Law 
93-438; jointly, to the Committees on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce and In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WHITTEN: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. House Joint Resolution 545. Joint res- 
olution making an urgent appropriation for 
the food stamp program for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1980, for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 96-927). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. GARCIA: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. H.R. 6842. A bill to protect the 
confidentiality of shippers’ export declara- 
tions, and to standardize export data sub- 
mission and disclosure requirements (Rept. 
No. 96-928, pt. 1). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. THOMPSON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. H.R. 7281. A bill to authorize 
appropriations for the Federal Election Com- 
mission for fiscal year 1981; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 96-929). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. BENNETT: Committee on Standards 
of Official Conduct. House Resolution 660. 
Resolution in the Matter of Representative 
Charles H. Wilson (Rept. No. 96-930). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FROST: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 661. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 6974. A bill to author- 
ize appropriations for fiscal year 1981 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval ves- 
sels, tracked combat vehicles, torpedoes, and 
other weapons and for research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation for the Armed 
Forces, to prescribe the authorized person- 
nel strength for each active duty component 
and the Selected Reserve of each Reserve 
component of the Armed Forces and for 
civilian personnel of the Department of De- 
fense, to authorize the military training stu- 
dent loads, to authorize appropriations for 
fiscal year 1981 for civil defense, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 96-931). 

Mr. BEILENSON: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 662. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 6942. A bill to 
authorize appropriations for the fiscal year 
1981 for international security and develop- 
ment assistance, the Peace Corps, and refugee 
assistance, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
96-932). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 663. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 545. 
Joint resolution making an urgent appro- 
priation for the food stamp program for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1980, for 
the Department of Agriculture. (Rept. No. 
96-933). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI (for himself, Mr. 
FASCELL, Mr. WoLFF, Mr. BINGHAM, 
Mr. SoLanz, Mr. BONKER, Mr. PEASE, 
Mr. Mica, Mr. Bowen, Mr. BROOM- 
FIELD, Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. BUCHANAN, 
and Mr. PRITCHARD) : 

HR. 7305. A bill to authorize additional 
appropriations for fiscal years 1980 and 1981 
for the Department of State and the Board 
for International Broadcasting, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. SANTINI (for himself and Mr. 
PHILLIP BURTON) : 

H.R. 7306. A bill to provide for the orderly 
disposal of certain Federal lands in Nevada 
and for the acquisition of certain other lands 
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in the Lake Tahoe Basin, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 
By Mr. ASHBROOK (for himself, Mr. 
BauMAN, and Mr. HYDE): 

H.R. 7307. A bill to limit the jurisdiction 
of the courts of the United States in matters 
relating to abortion; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARNES: 

H.R. 7308. A bill to require electric utilities 
to comply with certain minimum standards 
concerning retail rates for the sale of electric 
energy and concerning certain other utility 
practices, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon: 

H.R. 7309. A bill to designate the Federal 
building in Portland, Oreg., the “Edith Green 
Federal Building”; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. LaFALCE: 

H.R. 7310. A bill to encourage exports by 
facilitating the formation and operation of 
export trading companies and the expansion 
of export trade services generally; jointly, 
to the Committees on Foreign Affairs, the 
Judiciary, Banking, Finance, and Urban Af- 
fairs, and Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE (for himself, Mr. 
Courter, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. HUGHES, 
Mr. Howarp, Mr. THompson, Mrs. 
FENWICK, Mr. RoE, Mr. HOLLENBECK, 
Mr. Roprno, Mr. MrntsH, Mr. Rr- 
NALDO, Mr. GUARINI, and Mr. PAT- 
TEN): 

H.R. 7311. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to provide that not less 
than one very-high-frequency commercial 
television broadcasting station be located 
in each State; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MATSUI (for himself and Mr. 
SHANNON): 

H.R. 7312. A bill to amend title XVI of 
the Social Security Act to provide for the 
payment of past-due SSI benefits to the in- 
eligible spouse of a deceased beneficiary, or to 
a representative payee of a deceased bene- 
ficlary where such payee had furnished the 
beneficiary with the necessaries of life dur- 
ing the period for which such benefits were 
payable; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MOTTL: 

H.R. 7313. A bill to extend from 5 to 10 
years (until Nov. 30, 1987) the period during 
which certain individuals becoming eligible 
for public pensions may qualify for an ex- 
emption from the pension offset provisions 
in title JI of the Social Security Act; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NOWAK: 

H.R. 7314. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that up to 
$100,000 of the investment tax credit shall 
be refundable; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Ms. OAKAR: 

H.R. 7315. A bill to require business con- 
cerns which undertake chances of overations 
to give notice to the Secretary of Labor. and 
to affected labor organizations, employees, 
and local governments: to require business 
concerns to provide assistance to employees 
who suffer an emvloyment loss caused by 
changes of operations: to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Labor to provide assistance to such 
business concerns, and to such affected em- 
ployees and local governments: and for other 
purposes; jointly, to the Committees on 
Banking, Finance, and Urban Affairs, and 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. TAUKE: 

H.R. 7316. A bill to amend the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 to impose 
certain limitations on the value of honorar- 
lums which may be accepted by a person em- 
ployed by a Member, or by a committee, of 
the House of Representatives: to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 
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By Mr. WEAVER: 

H.R. 7317, A bill to supplement and clarify 
the Federal reclamation laws, to promote the 
settlement of family farmers in Federal irri- 
gation projects, to provide for acreage equiv- 
alency between class 1 lands and lands of 
lesser productive capability, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself and Mr. 
JACOBS) : 

H.R. 7318. A bill to amend section 170 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to revise 
and make permanent the provisions for al- 
lowing a deduction for contributions for 
conservation purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EVANS of Indiana: 

H.R. 7319. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify the tax ex- 
emption for interest on obligations of volun- 
teer fire departments; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLORIO: 

H.R. 7320. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the U.S. Railway Association for 
fiscal year 1981; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FLORIO (for himself, Mr. 
STAGGERS, Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. SANTINI, 
Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. Marsvur, Mr. 
MvurPHY of New York, and Mr. LEE): 

H.R. 7321. A bill to establish a national 
tourism policy, a Cabinet-level coordinating 
council, and a board to develop and formu- 
late a marketing and implementing plan to 
carry out the national tourism policy and a 
promotional program to further enhance 
travel to the United States by foreign visi- 
tors; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GILMAN (for himself and Mr. 
DERWINSKI) : 

H.R. 7322. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of a memorial to Cardinal Aloysius 
Stepinac in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. JENRETTE: 

H.R. 7323. A bill to establish a minimum 
rate of duty of 45 cents per pound on im- 
ports of tobacco and tobacco products; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. YATES: 

H.J. Res. 545. Joint resolution making an 
urgent appropriation for the food stamp pro- 
gram for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1980, for the Department of Agriculture; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.J. Res. 546. Joint resolution designating 
May 10, 1980, as “Lucretia Mott Day”; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BIAGGI: 

H. Con Res. 334. Concurrent resolution 
calling for an end to basic human rights vio- 
lations in Sri Lanka; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


453. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, relative to adequate compensation of 
the original property owners at Camp 
Breckinridge, Ky.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

454. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of South Carolina, relative to dis- 
posal of nuclear waste; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII. 

Mr. MOFFETT presented a bill (H.R. 7324) 
for the relief of Joseph Luca, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Services. 
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ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 

H.R. 3: Mr. ROYER. 

H.R. 466: Mr. NICHOLS. 

H.R. 654. Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE. 

H.R. 1785: Mr. WoọoLPE, Mr. PORTER, Mr. 
ANDREWS of North Dakota, Mrs. CHISHOLM, 
Mr. LOEFFLER, Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio, Ms. PER- 
RARO, Mr. YATES, Mr. Kocovsex, Mr. STANGE- 
LAND, Mr. BALDUS, Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. PEYSER, 
Mr. Matsur, Mr. Bontor of Michigan, Mr. 
Dicks, Mrs. Boccs, and Mr. GUARINI. 

H.R. 2846: Mr. HAMILTON. 

H.R. 5215: Mr. Davis of Michigan. 

H.R. 5692: Mr. Moorneap of California, 
Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. HINSON, Mr. WHITE- 
HURST, Mr. Devine, Mr. GRAMM, Mr. BUTLER, 
Mr. MILLER of Ohio, Mr. WINN, Mr. SOLOMON, 
Mr. Rupp, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. Lotr, Mr. HYDE, 
Mr. LIVINGSTON, and Mr. DERWINSKI. 

H.R. 5742: Mr. STOKES and Mr. GUDGER. 

H.R. 6422: Mr. Gore. 

H.R. 6488: Mr. EDGAR. 

H.R. 6593: Mr. AspNor, Mr. ANDERSON of 
Illinois, Mr. BaLtpus, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. CARR, 
Mr. CARTER, Mr. CAVANAUGH, Mr. Corcoran, 
Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. Evans of Indiana, Mr. 
FAUNTROY, Mr. FITHIAN, Mr. Gray, Mr. HARK- 
In, Mr. HARSHA, Mr. HYDE, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Colorado, Mr. Kocovsex, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, 
Mr. LEACH of Iowa, Mr. MARLENEE, Mr. Mc- 
CLtory, Mr. MICHEL, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
Munr Rx of Pennsylvania, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. 
PETRI, Mr. QUAYLE, Mr. RAILSBACK, Mr. SHARP, 
Mr. Stmon, Mr. SKELTON, Mr. STANGELAND, 
Mr. TAUKE, Mr. VANDER Jact, Mr. WAMPLER, 
and Mr. WIRTH. 

H.R, 6670: Mr. GRAY. 

H.R. 6721: Mr. FOWLER. 

H.R. 6825. Mr. PHILLIP Burton. 

H.R. 6842: Mr. ALBOSTA, Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. 
AuCoIN, Mr. BARNES, Mr. CLAY, Mr. COR- 
CORAN, Mr. COURTER, Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE, 
Mr. DANNEMEYER, Ms. FERRARO, Mr. FINDLEY, 
Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. JONES of 
Oklahoma, Mr, LAGOMARSINO, Mr. LEACH Of 
Iowa, Mr. LELAND, Mr. Lorr, Mr. LUKEN, Mr. 
LUNGREN, Mr. McDonNaLD, Mr. Martox, Mr. 
MINETA, Mr. MICHEL, Ms. OAKAR, Mr. O'BRIEN, 
Mr. PASHAYAN, Mr. PREYER, Mr. RAILSBACK, Mr. 
TAYLOR, Mr. YATRON, and Mr. PETRI. 

H.R. 6868: Mr. WoLPE, Mrs. SPELLMAN, Mr. 
Fazio, Mr. LLoyD, Mr. Abpanno, Mr. Laco- 
MARSINO, Mr. COELHO, Mr. BONIOR of Michi- 
gan, Mr. McCormack, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. 
McCtory, Mr. Downey, Mr. Epcar, Mr. LA- 
Face, Mr. Gray, Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. NEAL, 
Mr. FrrHian, and Mr. Frost. 

H.R. 6906: Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. LAGOMAR-~ 
SINO, Mr. BARNARD, Mr. STANGELAND, Mr. 
BEDELL, Mr. Evans of Georgia, Mr. HUCKABY, 
Mr. HuGHeEs, Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota, 
Mr. DANIEL B. Crane, Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska, 
Mr. Roe, Mr. Spence, Mr. ROTH, Mr. MURPHY 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. NICHOLS, Mr. AKAKA, 
Mr. WoLPE, Mr. BETHUNE, Mr. Frost, Mr. 
Jones of Tennessee, Mr. YATRON, Mr. LEATH 
of Texas, Mr. Frrnran, Mr. Leacu of Iowa, 
Mr. Hutto, Mr. CarTer, and Mr. CHAPPELL. 

H.R. 6914: Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. 
RICHMOND, Mr. MurpHy of Pennsylvania, 
Mrs. HECKLER, Mr. Patten, Mr. Garcia, and 
Mr. STOKES. 

H.R. 6940: Mr. ECKHARDT, Mr. ScHEvER, Mr. 
OTTINGER, Mr. WIRTH, Mr. SHARP, Mr. SANTINI, 
Mr. MARKEY, Mr. LUKEN, Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. 
RINALDO, Mr. Marks, and Mr. PEYSER. 

H.R. 6968: Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas 
and Mr. HANCE. 

H.R. 7039: Mr. PEPPER, Mr. Emery, Mr. 
EcrHarpt, and Mr. LENT. 

H.R. 7066: Mr. ANTHONY. 

H.R. 7249: Mr. RHODES. 

H.J. Res. 460: Mr. KostmMayer, Mr. Nowak, 
Mr. PATTERSON, Mr. SANTINI, and Mr. SEIBER- 
LING. 

H.J. Res, 507: Mr. ALBOSTA, Mr. ANDERSON 
of California, Mr. BapHaM, Mr. Barer, Mr. 
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Bauman, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. 
BUCHANAN, Mr. BurcENER, Mrs. BYRON, Mr. 
CLAUSEN, Mr. COLEMAN, Mr. CONTE, Mr. Con- 
conax, Mr. CORMAN, Mr. Courter, Mr. DAN- 
NEMEYER, Mr. Duncan of Tennessee, Mr. 
Epwarps of Alabama, Mr. ERDAHL, Mr. FOR- 
SYTHE, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. GRAMM, Mr. HALL 
of Texas, Mr. Hance, Mrs. HECKLER, Mr. 
HOLLENBECK, Mr. KOSTMAYER, Mr. LEATH of 
Texas, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. LOEFFLER, Mr. LONG 
of Maryland, Mr. Lugan, Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. 
MAVROULES, Mr. MILLER of Ohio, Mr. MINETA, 
Mr. MoorHeap of California, Mr. PANETTA, 
Mr. RoussxLor, Mr. Rupp, Mr. THOMPSON, 
Mr. WALKER, Mr. Bon Wiison, Mr. WOLFF, 
Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. Hype, Mr. Wyatt, Mr. Van 
DEERLIN, Mrs. SNOWE, Mr. AppaBBo, Mr. 
Bonror of Michigan, Mr. AuCorn, Mr. EARLY, 
Mr. Hurro, and Mr. CoLLINS of Texas. 
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H. Con. Res. 234: Mr. Rousse.ot, Mr. Goop- 
LING, Mr. Price, Mr. CAMPBELL, and Mrs. 
FENWICK. 

H. Con. Res. 323: Mr. QUAYLE, Mr. BURGE- 
NER, Mr. WHITTAKER, Mr. Hurro, and Mr, 
SCHEUER. 

H. Con. Res. 331: Mr. VANDER Jar, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. Guyer, Mr. ROUSSELOT, Mr. 
MARTIN, Mr. Duncan of Tennessee, Mr. 
SOLOMON, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. GOopLING, Mr. 
Myers of Indiana, Mr. Younc of Alasku, Mr. 
TAYLOR, and Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 
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343. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Council of the City and County of Honolulu, 
Hawaii, relative to establishment of a U.S. 
Olympic college in Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

344. Also, petition of the Massachusetts 
District 2 Assembly of the Knights of Colum- 
bus Fourth Degree, Brookfield, Mass., rela- 
tive to Iran and Northern Ireland; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

345. Also, petition of the Texas State His- 
torical Association, Austin, Tex., relative to 
the Archives of the United States; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

346. Also, petition of the Massachusetts 
District 2 Assembly of the Knights of Colum- 
bus Fourth Degree, Brookfield, Mass., rela- 
tive to the right to life; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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SENATE—Thursday, May 8, 1980 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 3, 1980) 


The Senate met at 9 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by Hon. Howarp M. METZENBAUM, 
a Senator from the State of Ohio. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Father, our need for a wisdom 
higher than our own drives us daily to 
Thee. Be with those who do pray, and 
hear our prayer for those who ought to 
pray but do not. In the work of this 
Chamber, give us grace and strength to 
say what needs to be said and to hear 
what we ought to hear. Teach us how 
to differ without being difficult, to dis- 
agree without being disagreeable, to 
contend without being contentious, and 
in all things to be conciliatory for the 
higher good. And when the evening 
comes, may we be wiser men, bound more 
firmly together in comradeship, and with 
a profounder faith in Thee. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. MAGNUSON). 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1980. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable Howarp M. METZEN- 
BAUM, a Senator from the State of Ohio, to 
perform the duties of the Chair. 

Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. METZENBAUM thereupon as- 
sumed the chair as Acting President pro 
tempore. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ACTING 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the act- 
ing majority leader is recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings be approved to date. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MINORITY 
LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the mi- 
nority leader is recognized. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have no 
need for my time under the order. 

I notice that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin is on the floor. Does 
he require time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would be grateful 
if I could have 1 minute. 

Mr. BAKER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator. 


GENOCIDE: A CRIME WE CANNOT 
NEGLECT OR FORGET 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
October 26, 1979, President Carter issued 
an Executive order (No. 12169) which 
established the U.S. Holocaust Memorial 
Council. It was created, in part, to begin 
implementing the recommendations of 
the President’s Commission on the Holo- 
caust for the establishment of a Holo- 
caust Memorial in this country. 

Earlier this week, sections of this or- 
der were amended in order to provide 
for broader participation in the work of 
the U.S. Memorial Council and to give 
it more time to carry out its work. 

Why remember? Why continue to keep 
alive the kind of memories that hurt and 
disturb so many people? 

The holocaust of World War II, the 
genocide in which 6 million Jews and 
millions of others were systematically 
annihilated, was one of the most horri- 
fying and soul-sickening events in hu- 
man history. It is difficult to think that 
we should not learn anything from the 
holocaust; that such suffering, on a scale 
unprecedented, should fail to make us 
wise. It is intolerable that it should not. 

It has now been over 30 years since 
the Nuremberg War Crimes Tribunal 
first estimated that nearly 6 million Jews, 
representing two-thirds of the prewar 
European Jewish population, had been 
victims of the Nazi genocide. The holo- 
caust was unique: Not only in the sheer 
numbers killed, but in the concept of a 
planned and systematic annihilation of 
a whole group of people. 

Since that time, the holocaust has 
largely been forgotten or regarded with 
apathy—perhaps because there are those 
who are emotionally unable to accept 
such an obvious expression of man’s in- 
humanity to man. 


But the holocaust cannot and must not 
be forgotten. It is imperative that we 
remember and understand this awesome 
and terrible event so that we can prevent 
it from ever again happening on this 
Earth. As Robert H. Jackson stated in his 
opening address before the Nuremberg 
Tribunal: 

The wrongs which we seek to condemn 
and punish have been so calculated, so ma- 
lignant and so devastating that civilization 
cannot tolerate their being ignored because 
Cit cannot survive their being repeated. 


We must be able to recognize such evil 
when it appears, and stop its spread. 

Mr. President, the Genocide Conven- 
tion is the only treaty which declares 
genocide a crime under international law 
and provides for its punishment. It is 
time that the Senate make a firm com- 
mitment against the atrocities of geno- 
cide like the holocaust. It is time to ratify 
the Genocide Convention. 


DR. HENRY KISSINGER 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day, May 4, the CBS News program “60 
Minutes” broadcast a story which, as I 
am informed, suggested a relationship 
between former Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger and the now-deposed Shah of 
Iran which somehow led the U.S, Gov- 
ernment to agree to substantial increases 
in the price of OPEC oil so that Iran 
might finance its purchase of large 
amounts of American military equip- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I believe that Henry 
Kissinger was a historic Secretary of 
State—controversial though his tenure 
may have been—and that he was a suc- 
cessful architect of American foreign pol- 
icy, a man for whom I have great ad- 
miration and respect. 

I believe Dr. Kissinger should have a 
full and fair opportunity to have his re- 
sponse to the serious allegations raised 
on this broadcast made available to the 
American people. 

I believe, furthermore, that the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD is an appropriate 
forum for these views, as an impartial 
journal available for the study of serious 
scholars, historians, journalists, and 
other interested parties. 

I ask, then, that the full text of Dr. 
Kissinger’s statement in response to the 
“60 Minutes” broadcast be inserted in 
the Recorp at this time, together with a 
letter sent by Dr. Kissinger to CBS News 
correspondent Dan Rather outlining his 
views on the program’s contents and the 
points at issue, and a letter to the presi- 
dent of CBS News from Gerald L. Parsky, 
formerly Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Affairs of the U.S. Department 
of the Treasury, supporting Dr. Kissin- 
ger’s position in this matter. 

The material follows: 

STATEMENT OF HENRY A. KISSINGER 

On May 4, 1980, “60 Minutes” put on a pro- 
gram whose principal participant, the former 
United States Ambassador to Saudi Arabia, 
James Akins, said (1) that there was collu- 
sion between the Shah and the U.S. govern- 
ment to drive up the price of oil in 1973 in 
order to facilitate Iranian arms purchases; 
and (2) that I had ignored repeated warnings 
by Akins to prevent a price rise. 

These statements are untrue and malicious. 
The facts—not disclosed on the program— 
are: 


This bullet“ symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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(1) The pressure on the oil price arose in 
October 1973 principally from the Arab oil 
embargo against the United States and some 
of its allies, coupled with a price increase 
sustained by a production cut of 2 million 
barrels a day by Saudi Arabia. Iran opposed 
the embargo; it joined neither the embargo 
nor the production cut, keeping its output at 
6 million barrels a day. 

(2) The main foreign policy objectives of 
the U.S. government in November and De- 
cember 1973 were to consolidate the Mideast 
ceasefire; to begin negotiations on the dis- 
engagement of forces; and to end the em- 
bargo and production cutbacks, Iran sup- 
ported all these efforts. 

(3) The second OPEC price rise, with 
which the Shah is associated, occurred on 
December 23. The first and only warning 
which I received from Akins came on Decem- 
ber 21. On December 22 we responded by pro- 
testing any significant price increase to all 
OPEC countries, including Iran. On that same 
day we urgently invited all industrial nations 
to join our protest. 

(4) When OPEC nevertheless raised the 
price we protested strongly on December 28 
to Saudi Arabia and even more strongly to 
the Shah on December 29. 

(5) On December 29 I wrote to the British 
Foreign Secretary, Sir Alec Douglas-Home, 
proposing an organization of the energy-con- 
suming industrial nations to combat price 
rises and to bring about a reduction. On 
February 11, 1974, Secretary of the Treasury 
George Shultz, Federal Energy Administrator 
William Simon, and I convened the Washing- 
ton Energy Conference to achieve these 


urposes. 

(6) Throughout this period I several times 
spoke on the public record attacking high 
oil prices as disastrous for the West and 
urging solidarity among the industrial de- 
mocracies to bring pressure to reduce prices. 
A list of those speeches is attached. 

(7) I chose not to go on the program be- 
cause “60 Minutes” insisted on putting on 
four witnesses for its viewpoint and refused 
to put on any of nine senior officials and 
experts whom I had named and who could 
confirm the facts. The organized imbalance 
against me was of course flattering but for 
“60 Minutes” scarcely professional. 

(8) I put the background and the facts 
before “60 Minutes” in the attached letter 
several days before the broadcast. The in- 
formation in the letter was ignored in the 
program. 

May 1, 1980. 
Mr. Dan RATHER, 
“60 Minutes,” 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. RATHER: Your secretary tele- 
phoned to say that you were called out of 
New York yesterday and therefore had to 
cancel the appointment we arranged at which 
I proposed to outline the facts about Am- 
bassador Akins’ allegations, as you had ex- 
plained them. Today and tomorrow I must 
be away. I therefore am taking the liberty 
of writing to you. 

If I understood your account of the pro- 
gram correctly Ambassador Akins will claim 
(1) that the Shah and I colluded to drive up 
the price of oil in order to give Iran the 
revenues to purchase arms; (2) that he 
warned me repeatedly of the Shah’s inten- 
tions to force an oil price rise and that I 
ignored these warnings. The period involved 
is November—December, 1973. 

These charges are untrue and malicious. 
Had you kept the appointment I would have 
been able to give you the following facts: 

(1) During the November-—December 1973 
period, we were preoccupied with lifting the 
oil embargo against the United States and to 
restore the production reduction of 2 million 
barrels a day ordered by Saudi Arabia— 
which created the shortage which brought 
pressure on the oil price. In my numerous 
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conversations with Middle Eastern leaders 
including one with the Shah on November 9 
there was no mention by any of them of 
possible price increases. Moreover, Ambas- 
sador Akins met frequently with the leaders 
of Saudi Arabia to discuss the oil embargo, 
and the subject of prices apparently arose 
only once, two days before the actual Decem- 
ber meeting in Teheran, where the decision 
was made to raise prices. In any case, a price 
rise was contrary to our policy and we 
strongly opposed it. 

(2) Our first indication that the OPEC 
meeting of December 23 would discuss a 
price rise rather than lifting the embargo 
and the production restriction came not 
from Ambassador Akins but from Ambassa- 
dor Helms in Teheran. In a cable to Wash- 
ington received on December 21, Helms 
reported that the Shah was considering a 
new pricing arrangement that would peg oil 
prices to other energy sources and, therefore, 
lead to an increase in oil prices. Akins’ only 
warning arrived on the same day; it was a 
result of a conversation that he had with the 
Saudi Minister of Petroleum who informed 
Akins that he had little hope of preventing 
a significant price increase at the OPEC 
meeting. Akins sent in this report with a 
recommendation that the U.S. protest the 
reported price rise, even though the meeting 
was convening within twenty-four hours. 

(3) There were hundreds of reporting 
cables from Saudi Arabia in this period, but 
I am certain that Akins did not warn of a 
price increase in any of the cables that were 
normally brought to my attention until the 
single report of December 21; certainly he did 
not consider it significant enough to put it 
in a high priority message that I would have 
been sure to see. 

(4) I was in Geneva on December 21 for 
the opening of the Middle East peace con- 
ference. Based on the cables from Helms and 
Akins my associates in the Department of 
State drafted a statement to all OPEC coun- 
tries protesting any price increase; this was 
coupled with an appeal to all industrial 
countries asking them to join our protest. 

(5) I approved these instructions within 
eight hours of their dispatch from Washing- 
ton to Geneva. They were delivered in the 
relevant capitals—including Teheran—on 
December 22, in other words within 24 hours 
of receiving the warnings from Helms and 
Akins. Akins’ alleged warning was thus not 
the first, it came on the very eve of the 
meeting, and I acted on it immediately. 


(6) Immediately after the OPEC decision, 
on December 28, I wrote a strong letter of 
protest to the foreign minister of Saudi 
Arabia and to President Sadat. President 
Nixon, on the basis of my recommendation 
and draft, sent a strong letter of protest to 
the King of Saudi Arabia. On December 29 
I sent an even stronger protest to the Shah. 
The cable to the Shah included the follow- 
ing sentences: “Ihe President is greatly con- 
cerned over the destabilizing impact that the 
price increases agreed to at Teheran for 
Persian Gulf crudes will have on the world’s 
economy and the catastrophic problems it 
could pose for the international monetary 
system . We believe this drastic price in- 
crease is particularly unreasonable coming 
as it does when supplies are being artificially 
restrained.” 

(7) On December 29 I wrote to British 
Foreign Secretary Alec Home expressing my 
grave concern and proposing urgent co- 
operative action by consuming nations to 
combat the price increase. That letter con- 
tained the following sentence: “The de- 
cisions were taken of course unilaterally 
without even the semblance of negotiation 
with the international companies or con- 
sumer nations.” 

(8) I spent the month of January orga- 
nizing the Washington Fnergy Conference 
which met February 11. Out of it emerged 
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the International Energy Agency—a group- 
ing of consumer nations to deal with OPEC. 

(9) In addition to private approaches I 
made the following public speeches propos- 
ing concerted action by consumer nations 
on energy matters including action to drive 
the price of oil down: Pilgrims Society, Lon- 
don, December 12, 1973; the Washington 
Energy Conference, February 11, 1974; Uni- 
versity of Chicago, November 14, 1974; Na- 
tional Press Club, February 3, 1975; IEA 
Ministerial Meeting, Paris, May 27, 1975; 
OECD Meeting, Paris, May 28, 1975; UNGA 
Seventh Special Session, September 1, 1975; 
OECD Meeting, Paris, June 21, 1976. 

In short, far from colluding in the price 
rise our government opposed it when it hap- 
pened, we resisted it afterwards and sought 
to organize concerted action against it. 
There were of course occasional disagree- 
ments as to the tactics, and some were with 
my friend Bill Simon. But these were al- 
ways amicably settled in a framework of 
common objectives. 

The following individuals are prepared to 
support the fact that my policy aimed at 
reducing oil prices and/or rebut Akins’ 
charges as untrue or malicious: 

George Shultz, Secretary of the Treasury 
during the period in question. 

Charles Robinson, former Deputy Secretary 
of State who handled negotiations with Iran 
looking to a price reduction in 1974-76. 

Joseph Sisco, former Undersecretary of 
State for Political Affairs and my principal 
aide on Middle East policy. 

Tom Enders, former Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs. 

Jules Katz, who succeeded Enders after 
serving as his deputy. 

Richard Helms who served as Ambassador 
to Iran during the period. 

Arthur Burns, then Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and a close associate on 
energy policy. 

Alan Greenspan, Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers after 1974. 

Walter Levy, an international oll author- 
ity who acted as consultant to me during 
this period. 

It is unnecessary to emphasize that the 
price of oil is affected by many factors. The 
essential maliciousness of Akins’ charge is 
shown by the fact that the price of oil was 
fourteen dollars a barrel when I left office, 
and is now over thirty dollars a barrel. I 
should add that I removed Akins as Ambas- 
sador to Saudi Arabia. 

With best regards, 
Henry A. KISSINGER. 


GIBSON, Dunn & CRUTCHER, 
Washington, D.C., May 7, 1980. 
Mr. WILLIAM LEONARD, 
President, CBS News, 
New York, N.Y. 
Dear Sm: The purpose of this letter is to 
record my strong objection to the portion of 


the “60 Minutes” p: that appeared 
May 4, 1980 and that dealt with Henry A. 
Kissinger and the Shah. I feel that it was 
one of the most unprofessional pieces of 
reporting I have ever witnessed. The Ameri- 
can public deserves more on this subject 
than the vindictive, self-serving views of 
James Akins about Mr. Kissinger and what 
Mr. Akins declares was Mr. Kissinger’s policy 
and U.S. policy. To elevate Mr. Akins to cen- 
ter stage on this important subject suggests 
to me that “60 Minutes” was more concerned 
about sensationalism than factual reporting. 

I feel that I am qualified to offer the views 
outlined in this letter because I served as 
Assistant Secretary for International Affairs 
of the U.S. Treasury Department as well as 
Executive Assistant to the Federal Energy 
Administrator during the period in question. 
Among other things, I had primary responsi- 
bility at the U.S. Treasury for our policy with 
respect to the oil producing countries and 
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had extensive dealings with Mr. Kissinger as 
well as with Mr. Akins. Further, most people 
who served in the U.S. Government during 
the period in question know that I had many 
policy debates with Mr. Kissinger and the 
State Department. Finally, during the period 
1974-1977, I visited Iran and Saudi Arabia 
extensively and met repeatedly with the 
highest policy officials. Based on the above, I 
believe that I am an unbiased commentator 
on this subject. 

With this background in mind, I would like 
to provide the following comments on Mr. 
Kissinger’s actions toward Tran's oil pricing 
policy and on U.S. policy toward OPEC. 

(1) The statement, or even the suggestion, 
that Mr. Kissinger colluded with the Shah to 
drive up the price of oil in 1973 or thereafter 
is simply not true. Mr. Kissinger held regular 
meetings with me on U.S. policy toward 
OPEC and he consistently emphasized the 
need for a coordinated policy against OPEC 
on the price issue. It was his idea to hold the 
Washington Energy Conference in February 
1974. Further, Mr. Kissinger led the subse- 
quent development of the International En- 
ergy Agency as a cooperative effort by the 
oil consuming countries to reduce depend- 
ence on OPEC oil and bring down the price 
of oil. 

(2) On numerous visits to Iran, I discussed 
oll policy with the Minister of Oil, the Minis- 
ter of Finance and other officials, and they 
always confirmed that there was a basic dis- 
agreement between the U.S. and Iran over oil 
pricing. They cited communications to the 
Shah by Mr. Kissinger, several speeches of 
Mr. Kissinger as well as the creation of the 
International Energy Agency, as Mr. Kis- 
singer's way of pressuring Iran to refrain 
from advocating higher oil prices. 

(3) During many visits to Saudi Arabia at 
the time, officials there did stress to me that 
Iran and others were pushing for higher 
prices, but no one said or ever suggested that 
Mr. Kissinger was colluding with the Shah 
on this issue. 

(4) The suggestion by Mr. Akins that he 
alone provided repeated warnings of an OPEC 
price rise and that Mr. Kissinger did not re- 
spond is also a falsehood. 

Most of us dealing extensively with the 
Middle East during this period knew that Mr. 
Akins’ first statements on the price issue 
came at the same time as those of other 
ambassadors residing in OPEC countries. 
Further, Mr. Kissinger and all of us in 
the U.S. Government responded to the 1973 
increase in the strongest terms, not only 
through public statements in the United 
States but also directly to the oil producing 
countries, including Iran. No obſective re- 
porting of U.S. policy during this period 
could conclude that we colluded with the 
Shah or anyone else on a price rise. 

(5) To my knowledge, most everyone deal- 
ing with U.S. policy with respect to Saudi 
Arabia and OPEC recognized that Mr. Akins 
Was engaged in a personal attack against Mr. 
Kissinger, even while Mr. Akins was Ambas- 
sador. Since his removal, this attack has 
taken on the most vicious of overtones. Any 
objective investigation would have discovered 
this fact. Mr. Akins is certainly entitled to 
his opinions, but for “60 Minutes” to rely on 
views without offering even one witness with 
a different viewpoint is unjust and, in my 
opinion, blatantly biased reporting. 

In closing, let me say that I have been 
a regular viewer of “60 Minutes” and have al- 
ways felt that the program was providing an 
important public service. However, your 
treatment of the subject described in this 
letter has left me with such a negative feel- 
ing that I was compelled to write to you. 
I feel the only way to properly restore ob- 
jJectivity and truth regarding this issue is 
to allow another viewpoint to be expressed 
on a subsequent program, and I feel that 
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“60 Minutes” owes it to the public it serves 
to do so. 
Sincerely, 
GERALD L. PARSKY. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time under 
the standing order. 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 


FIRST CONCURRENT BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Pryor). Under the previous order, the 
Senate will now resume consideration of 
the pending business, Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 86, which will be stated 
by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 86) 
setting forth the recommended congression- 
al budget for the U.S. Government for the 
fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983 and re- 
vising the second concurrent resolution on 
the budget for the fiscal year 1980. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is the amendment by 
the distinguished Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Harch), on which there is 1 hour 
of debate. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from California (Mr. HayaKa- 
wA) be added as a cosponsor of the pend- 
ing amendment No. 1753. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1753 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I was very 
disappointed that the Armstrong amend- 
ment failed yesterday, because it was a 
moderate proposal which would have 
provided significant tax cut opportuni- 
ties. It was an approach geared to the 
supply side of the economy, which is 
being recommended by the best economic 
minds in the country. In light of that 
defeat, I have decided to offer an even 
more modest proposal. My amendment 
would cut $7.3 billion in fiscal year 1981 
from both revenues and outlays. The 
outlays are cut across the board, except 
for defense and social security, by 2.2 
percent in fiscal year 1981, 3.4 percent 
in fiscal year 1982, and 1.7 percent in 
fiscal year 1983. The surpluses in fiscal 
year 1982 and 1983 are eliminated. The 
revenue reduction is sufficient to pay for 
two productivity oriented tax cuts—the 
10-5-3 accelerated depreciation bill, and 
a savings bill that would tax earned and 
unearned income separately, with the 
first dollars of each type of income start- 
ing in the lowest tax brackets. 

The budget resolution presented by 
the committee does nothing to address 
the dual problems of declining produc- 
tivity and high inflation that we are 
suffering. It is designed to precipitate a 
recession through the fiscal drag of tax 
increases totaling $95 billion in order 
to fight inflation. But the idea that in- 
flation must be fought with unemploy- 
ment is no longer accepted in the eco- 
nomics profession. 

New evidence recently developed in 
the economics profession is showing that 
we can fight inflation and unemploy- 
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ment at the same time. Two weeks ago 
several of the Nation’s most prominent 
economists gathered at Harvard Uni- 
versity for a conference on American 
competitiveness. The overwhelming 
consensus was that American competi- 
tiveness can only be restored by focus- 
ing economic policies on the supply-side 
of the economy. They felt that a tax cut 
targeted on the supply side of the econ- 
omy, effective in 1981 would not be in- 
consistent with a balanced budget, and 
recommended that a tax cut should take 
precedence over a balanced budget. 
Since it now appears, with new eco- 
nomic forecasts, that the policies pre- 
sented in this budget resolution would 
not produce a balanced budget anyway, 
we should proceed with the tax cut and 
forget about balanced budget charades. 

The new econometric models being 
built recently which take account of the 
effect of Government economic policies 
on the supply side of the economy show 
that properly structured tax cuts fo- 
cused on the supply side of the economy 
can help to reduce inflation without 
creating massive unemployment for 
several years. Indeed, even Otto Eck- 
stein of the Data Resources, Inc., one of 
the most widely used commercial mod- 
els, has started to take supply-side ef- 
fects into consideration in his model. In 
a recent report to the Joint Economic 
Committee, Eckstein says: 

If the United States does not change its 
approach to economic policy, there is every 
reason to believe that core inflation will 
continue to become worse. To bring the 
core inflation rate down significantly 
through fiscal and monetary policies alone 
would require a prolonged period of deep 
recession, bordering on depression, with 
the average unemployment rate held above 
10 percent. This is clearly not a feasible ap- 
proach to the problem. 

To achieve a better progress on inflation, 
it is necessary to turn to the supply side 
of policy, 


He then goes on to show the results of 
his analysis of two productivity oriented 
tax cuts which he developed by incorpo- 
rating some supply side effects into his 
model. He analyzed a small increase in 
the investment tax credit and the 10-5- 
3 accelerated depreciation bill, and found 
that by offsetting the demand stimulus 
from this change by reducing spending or 
restraining money growth, the supply 
side aspects of the policy change would 
reduce the CPI by 4 percent, increase 
productivity by 3.3 percent, increase 
business fixed investment by 15.6 per- 
cent, and increase the capital stock by 
7.2 percent by the end of the decade. In 
other words, the model showed that in- 
flation could be reduced and productivity 
and real growth increased simultane- 
ously. 

Michael Evans, formerly chief econ- 
omist of Chase Econometrics, has also 
built a full fledged supply side model for 
the Senate Finance Committee. In the 
executive summary of this model, Mike 
says: 

The results of the model indicate conclu- 
sively that real growth need not be sacrificed 
to reduce the rate of inflation. 


Evans’ model includes a link between 
savings and investment that is not found 
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in the Keynesian models used by the 
CBO. Therefore, unlike the advice given 
by the CBO, savings is found to be good 
for the economy because it leads to more 
investment and therefore increases pro- 
ductivity and real growth. This model 
also shows that what we need to do to 
control inflation and stimulate produc- 
tivity is to enact carefully structured tax 
cuts that improve the rates-of-return on 
savings and investment, such as the two 
tax cuts proposed in my amendment, An 
excellent, concise explanation of the 
findings of the Evans’ model is contained 
in his article in the January/February 
issue of Challenge magazine. I ask unan- 
imous consent that this article be printed 
in the Recor at the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the two 
tax cuts proposed in my amendment 
have been analyzed on the new Evans’ 
model. It shows that these two tax cuts 
would increase savings and investment 
by $26.3 billion in the first year, and by 
$70.5 billion in fiscal year 1985. Over a 
5-year period, they would stimulate al- 
most $235 billion additional savings and 
investment. This increased investment 
would cause real GNP to be 1.5 percent 
higher at the end of 5 years, and would 
create more than a million new jobs. It 
would also reduce inflation by 2.7 per- 
centage points by the end of 1985. The 
economic consequences of these tax 
changes are presented in the following 
table. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF TAX CUTS IN HATCH AMENDMENT 


Increases in 
savings and 
investment 


Percent New jobs 
change in created 
real GNP (thousands) 


Fiscal year: 
1961 . 
1982 
1983.. 
1984.. 


Provided by Evans Economics, Inc, 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the level 
of outlays and revenues in my amend- 
ment is $605.6 for fiscal year 1981. This 
level of revenues is $5.6 billion higher 
than that recommended by the Senate 
Finance Committee. And my tax cut of 
$7.3 billion is close to the order of magni- 
tude suggested by the Joint Economic 
Committee in their annual report. They 
suggested a $25 billion tax cut to take 
effect no later than the summer of 1981. 
And it is less than $1 billion more than 
the legislated tax increases assumed in 
the budget resolution. 

If we are serious about doing some- 
thing to correct our long-term produc- 
tivity problem, we cannot afford to re- 
ject this amendment. While it does not 
reduce spending that much in fiscal year 
1981, it signals a commitment to make 
the reforms necessary to control spend- 
ing in the future so that we can afford to 
proceed with the structural changes in 
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our tax code that are necessary to reverse 
the declining productivity trend. 

In 1979, productivity fell by 0.9 per- 
cent. With the impending recession, we 
can probably expect productivity to fall 
even more than that in 1980. Economists 
are beginning to realize that the decline 
in productivity stems from inadequate 
capital investment in this country. Last 
year, net, productive investment was not 
sufficient to accommodate the number of 
new jobs that were created at the pre- 
vailing rate of productivity. 

Consequently, there was no capital 
available to improve the productivity of 
previously employed workers. Without 
additional and better tools to work with, 
workers cannot improve their productiv- 
ity and standards of living. The reason 
our capital investment is so inadequate 
is that the incentives in our system are 
structured in favor of present consump- 
tion and against savings and investment. 


Everyone knows that there is almost 
no way you can save and invest your 
money today that will yield a positive, 
real after-tax reward. The consequences 
of inflation and its effect of pushing in- 
dividuals into higher tax brackets has 
produced a situation where a large por- 
tion of our taxpayers are paying in 
brackets formerly confronted only by the 
very rich. These high tax rates, com- 
bined with our present rate of inflation, 
have destroyed any incentive to save. 
Likewise, depreciation allowances based 
on historical cost accounting understate 
the real cost of replacing capital, and 
consequently overstate the amount of 
real profits. Businesses end up paying 
taxes on fictitious profits, and their re- 
tained earnings that could be used for 
capital formation are eaten away. The 
higher effective tax rate on profits also 
makes it unprofitable to enter into many 
investment projects because it raises the 
rate of return each project must earn 
before tax to show a reasonable after-tax 
profit. 


Dr. Martin Feldstein, president of the 
prestigious National Bureau of Economic 
Research, has done outstanding work on 
this problem, and this is what he has 
found: 

Investors in stocks and bonds now pay tax 
rates of nearly 100 percent—and in many 
cases more than 100 percent—on their real 
returns. This change has taken place without 
public debate and without legislative action. 
It has occurred almost by accident because 
our tax system was designed for an economy 
with little or no inflation. 


About depreciation allowances, 
says: 

We estimate that the historic cost method 
of tax depreciation caused corporate depre- 
ciation in 1977 to be understated by more 
than $25 billion. This understatement in- 
creased corporate tax liabilities by $12 bil- 
lion, a 20-percent increase in corporate taxes. 
This extra inflation tax reduced net profits 
by 23 percent of the total 1973 net profits 
of $53 billion. 


Dr. Feldstein calculates that for 1977, 
the total effective tax rate on corporate 
sector capital income was 66 percent. 
This takes into account the overstate- 
ment of profits due to undepreciation of 
assets based on historical cost account- 
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ing and the overvaluation of inventories. 
The following table shows how the ef- 
fective corporate tax rate has risen with 
inflation over the years. 

Mı. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this table be printed in the 
Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INFLATION AND CORPORATE TAXES 


{In percent) 


Corporate 
profits as a 
percent of 
national 
income 


Consumer 
Price Index 
increase 
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67 


67 
70 
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Source: Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. Department ot 
Commerce and the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 23, 1979, p. 20. 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, these 
higher effective corporate tax rates both 
reduce the cash flow available to busi- 
ness for investment and lower the rate of 
return on investment projects. The com- 
bination of these two tax cuts—acceler- 
ated depreciation and savings incen- 
tives—will increase the rate of return on 
savings and investment, making people 
shift out of consumption into savings 
and investment, and will increase the 
supply of savings available for private 
investment. 

International comparisons show that 
increases in productivity follow business 
investment as a percentage of GNP. For 
the period 1962 through 1978, the United 
States invested an annual average of 17.5 
percent of GNP and productivity grew 
1.8 percent. Germany invested 24.6 per- 
cent of GNP with productivity increases 
of 5.4 percent, and Japan invested 32 
percent of GNP and had productivity in- 
creases of 8.2 percent. 

The United States also lags behind in 
the percentage of personal, aftertax in- 
come that is saved. Over the last 10 or 15 
years, the United States has saved only 
5.2 percent of personal, aftertax income 
whereas Germany has saved 14 percent 
and Japan has saved 21.5 percent. U.S. 
personal savings has declined to an even 
lower level in recent months, hitting a 
low of 3.4 percent in the first quarter of 
1980, with no prospect of improving. 

Increasing productivity is the key to 
curing inflation. 


Recent work in the economics profes- 
sion shows that an increase in the rate 
of productivity leads to an even greater 
decrease in the rate of inflation. Most 
people assume that if we increased pro- 
ductivity 1 percentage point, that infia- 
tion would only be reduced by 1 percent- 
age point. However, a recent study pre- 
pared for the Joint Economic Committee 
by the New York Stock Exchange shows 
that changes in productivity have multi- 
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plier effects on changes in inflation rates 
because of the dynamics of the wage- 
price spiral. The study concludes that: 

According to our estimates a sustained in- 
crease of one percentage point in the rate of 
productivity growth in 1980 and subsequent 
years would reduce the inflation rate by 2.1 
to 2.4 percentage points in 1982, and by 2.8 
to 3.3 percentage points in 1984. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this study be printed in the 
Rrcorp at the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, we can 
wait no longer to make these tax changes 
to stimulate productivity. Increasing pro- 
ductivity is the answer to reducing in- 
flation without destroying economic 
growth and without throwing people out 
of work by precipitating a recession. The 
only proposals we have heard for reduc- 
ing inflation, including this budget reso- 
lation, require imposing pain and suf- 
fering on the American people through 
a recession. The best new thinking in the 
economics profession says we do not 
have to do this if we will pursue supply- 
side oriented economic policies, such as 
the tax cuts contained in my amendment. 
We owe it to our constituents to try 
this new approach. We have been fol- 
lowing the old, conventional thinking 
for the past 30 years, and we can see 
where it has brought us. I say no thanks. 
I do not want any more conventional 
wisdom. I am ready for something new. 

EXHIBIT 1 


THE BANKRUPTCY OF KEYNESIAN ECONOMETRIC 


MopELs 


The U.S. economy is in sad shape. The rate 
of inflation is at an all-time postwar high, 
and we are now in the beginning phases of a 
recession which promises to be more severe 
than the 1974-75 debacle. Unemployment 
and personal bankruptcies are up sharply. 
The value of the dollar sways precariously, 
dependent on the whims of Arab potentates. 
The personal “discomfort” index, defined as 
the sum of the rate of inflation and the 
rate of unemployment, reaches new peaks 
every month. 

How did all this come about? 

The complete answer goes all the way back 
to 1965, when we tried to have massive tax 
cuts, the Great Society, and the Vietnam War 
all at the same time. But much of the blame 
can be placed on the economic architects 
of the past three years. 

During the latter half of 1976 the U.S. 
economy was neither well nor sick. The 
growth rate slowed to a puny 3.3 percent, 
and the unemployment rate seemed to be 
stagnating at 8 percent. On the other hand, 
the rate of inflation had diminished sharply 
from the 12.2 percent increase of 1974 to an 
average rate of about 5.4 percent. 

When confronted with this set of statis- 
tics, the Carter administration decided that 
unemployment was the primary, if not the 
only, economic problem they faced. Im- 
plicit in this decision were the assumption 
that: 

Federal budget deficits didn’t count. State 
and local governments and foreign central 
banks were willing to buy any additional 
government securities, since they had sur- 
pluses. 

A weaker U.S. dollar didn’t count. Indeed, 
in a bon mot which ranks with Herbert 
Hoover’s “prosperity is right around the 
corner,” Treasury Secretary Blumenthal de- 
clared that “a weak dollar is good for 
America.” 
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Money supply growth didn't count. Mone- 
tary policy should accommodate the growth 
in the economy which would be caused by 
fiscal policy stimulus, and should not work 
to restrain this growth. 

Inflation didn’t count, or at least not very 
much. Once the economy returned to full 
employment, we would begin worrying about 
a buildup of inflationary pressures. 

Thus the Carter administration policy- 
makers viewed the economic problems of the 
country as unidimensional. They would cure 
high unemployment and handle everything 
else later. 

The purpose of this preamble is not so 
much to make fun of the Carter economists, 
although they clearly are not blameless for 
what has transpired, as to indicate that 
they—and a goodly part of the entire eco- 
nomics profession—were basing their ac- 
tions on forecasts which were far from the 
mark, For 1978, the average forecast for in- 
flation was 6.1 percent, but the actual figure 
was 7.7 percent. Similarly, the 1979 forecast 
called for 7.6 percent inflation; yet the actual 
figure is now sure to be in excess of 11 per- 
cent. 

MODELS AND MODEL-BUILDERS 


The models which generated these fore- 
casts can, in general, be considered Keyne- 
sian models. The purpose of using this term 
is not to debate whether each and every 
model faithfully follows the exact language 
which Keynes may or may not have used on 
page 236 of The General Theory; it is to indi- 
cate the type of model which is in accord- 
ance with the general tenets developed by 
Keynes. The most important of these may be 
summarized as follows: spending stimulates 
aggregate demand whereas savings retards it; 
when private sector demand slackens, it 
should be supplemented by greater public 
sector spending; demand can be increased 
without any noticeable effect on inflation; 
and an increase in government spending will 
stimulate the economy more than an equiv- 
alent decline in taxes. 

As it turns out, the subpar performance of 
economic forecasters over the past two years 
has sent model-builders frantically scurry- 
ing to deny that their models really do em- 
body these concepts. The new buzzword 
these days is “supply-side” economics, Taken 
at its face value, this term simply means that 
economists must take into account the 
ability of the economy to produce goods and 
services as well as the ability of consumers 
and businesses to purchase them. If income 
increases and consumers spend more, the 
economy is eventually going to run into ca- 
pacity shortages and bottlenecks unless pro- 
ductive capacity increases apace. However, as 
might be expected, supply-side economics is 
a good deal more complicated than just a 
simple balancing algorithm between demand 
and production, and the rest of this article 
is an attempt to discuss some of these rela- 
tionships and contrast them with the state 
of existing econometric models. 

Before doing this, however, a small bio- 
graphical insertion may be in order. Readers 
are always entitled to know the biases of the 
author, so let me clear up any lingering 
curiosity at the outset. I built the original 
version of the Wharton model, and subse- 
quently built the macroeconomic models at 
Chase Econometrics. Thus two of the so- 
called “big three” econometric models con- 
tain defects for which I was responsible. On 
the other hand, as it began to become clear 
that these models were not equal to the task 
of predicting the current pattern of eco- 
nomic activity, my model-building horizon 
began to expand, and I was eventually se- 
lected by the Senate Finance Committee to 
construct a supply-side model. Much of 
what follows draws on the work which has 
already been completed on that project. 

The fundamental problem which has 
plagued the U.S. economy for the past dec- 
ade has been the slowdown in the growth of 
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productivity. This slowdown has been re- 
sponsible both for the higher rate of infia- 
tion and the lower rate of growth in real 
GNP. Productivity, or the amount of output 
per unit of labor input, increased about 3 
percent a year during the first 20 years of 
the postwar period. Since then it has dimin- 
ished to 1 percent a year, and has actually 
declined since 1977. Concomitantly, the an- 
nual rate of inflation has zoomed from 2 
percent to 8 percent and the rate of growth 
has slowed to under 3 percent from an aver- 
age 4 percent a year in the 1950s and 1960s. 

Yet all the major econometric models cur- 
rently used for forecasting and policy analy- 
sis have played down, if not ignored, the 
critical role of productivity in determining 
the economic environment. The effects of 
changes in policy variables such as govern- 
ment spending and personal and corporate 
income tax rates are measured primarily 
through changes in demand. Yet it is clear 
that demand-oriented policies, far from being 
able to reverse the productivity slowdown, 
have exacerbated it. Supply-side economics, 
on the other hand, deals with the effects of 
changes in fiscal and monetary policy on pro- 
ductivity and incentives. For example, lower 
tax rates will not only increase spending by 
raising disposable income, but they will in- 
crease output by raising investment, produc- 
tivity, and work effort. 


SPENDING AND SAVING 


We now return to the four basic tenets of 
Keynesian models listed above. First, in all 
existing models, spending stimulates demand 
whereas saving retards it. Under this 
hypothesis, a redistribution of income from 
upper-income to lower-income individuals 
through high tax rates for the rich and 
higher transfer payments for the poor would 
raise spending, output, and employment, 
since poor people spend a larger proportion of 
their income than rich ones do. 

In terms of the initial impact—what hap- 
pens right away—the above statement is 
correct. Such a move would increase con- 
sumer spending, which would raise output 
and result in the hiring of additional work- 
ers. In the Keynesian models, that is the end 
of the story. Everyone is better off, with the 
possible exception of the rich who are left 
grumbling about the inequity of the pro- 
gressive income tax system. 

If economists ever thought life was that 
simple, they certainly ought to be disabused 
of that notion by now. The decline in savings 
does not materialize out of thin air, but rep- 
resents a reduction in assets which would be 
used for productive purposes. Maybe, during 
the days of the Great Depression when short- 
term interest rates were zero and occasionally 
even negative, the rich really did keep their 
money under the mattress; and when taxes 
were raised they paid them with some of that 
idle cash—although there is grave reason to 
doubt that even in the 1930s this occurred. 
However, with interest rates at 15 percent it is 
clear that no rational person keeps his money 
squirreled away at home. The decline in 
savings which would stem’from higher taxes 
results in an increase in interest rates and a 
reduction in funds available for capital for- 
mation. 

Hence, the increase in taxes results in a 
decline in assets of the rich, which reduces 
the flow of funds to the banking system, 
stock market, and corporations. As a result, 
firms bid for a smaller available supply of 
funds, and interest rates rise. Eventually this 
reduces capital formation and housing con- 
struction. 


Even though this argument sounds logical, 
it is not accepted by large numbers of econ- 
omists, including most econometric model- 
builders. First, it is argued that the rich will 
not reduce their savings because of higher 
taxes but will simply reduce consumption 
by the same proportion that the poor in- 
crease it, thereby leaving aggregate demand 
unchanged. Indeed, in existing models the 
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rate of taxation has no independent effect 
on saving other than the changes it causes 
in disposable income. However, we have 
found that the personal saving rate is af- 
fected by the after-tax rate of return earned 
on savings, a result which may appear- obvi- 
ous but is not included in any of the exist- 
ing macroeconomic models, In particular, & 
10 percent reduction in tax rates would gen- 
erate about a 2 percent increase in personal 
savings; this finding is in line with recent 
work done on the subject by Michael Boskin 
and others. 

Even if personal savings are increased, 
these additional savings are not translated 
into a higher level of investment in many 
existing models. In these models either in- 
terest rates are determined by Federal Re- 
serve policy rather than by fundamental de- 
mand and supply factors, or investment is 
unresponsive to changes in interest rates. 
But we have found that both these linkages 
are quite strong. An increase in savings will 
indeed lower interest rates, which in turn 
will raise investment. 

In addition, the tax rate will affect work 
effort. If taxes are increased for upper-in- 
come individuals, they may decide to take 
more vacations or reduce the number of 
hours they work, particularly if they are in- 
dependent professionals—doctors, lawyers, 
accountants, and so forth. Indeed, even at 
the lower end of the income scale, several 
studies have found a significant relationship 
between tax rates and work effort. In a num- 
ber of income maintenance projects funded 
by the government, it was found that every 
10 percent increase in tax rates resulted in 
about a 1 percent decline in the amount of 
labor offered. In some cases, employees 
chose to work fewer hours; in other cases, 
they simply dropped out of the labor force. 
Thus an increase in taxes may also lower the 
quality and quantity of labor supplied, 
which would reduce output even further. 

Thus in existing econometric models, an 
increase in transfer payments (such as so- 
cial security benefits or welfare payments) 
and an equal reduction in taxes generated 
by lower personal income tax rates would 
have the same effect on the economy. Since 
the amount of additional funds received by 
consumers is the same, the effect on con- 
sumption, output, and employment would 
also be identical. 

The supply-side approach, however, claims 
that the results would be far different. An 
increase in transfer payments results in lower 
saving, once the increase in the federal budg- 
et deficit is taken into account, while a re- 
duction in tax rates results in higher saving. 
Thus the combination of higher transfer 
payments and higher tax rates would result 
in lower investment and a slower growth in 
productivity. Finally, an increase in transfer 
payments would at best leave the amount of 
work effort unchanged and might diminish 
it, whereas a reduction in tax rates would 
actually improve it. 

To look at the same phenomenon from a 
slightly different angle, an increase in trans- 
fer payments would raise total consumption 
without increasing total productive capacity. 
If excess slack existed in the economy, prob- 
lems would not arise immediately, but as the 
economy approached full employment and 
capacity, it is clear that such a move would 
be inflationary. On the other hand, a tax 
cut would not only increase demand, but 
would at the same time provide additional 
stimulus to aggregate production. Thus the 
economy would exhibit balanced growth and 
inflationary pressures would not arise. 


This logic has been vehemently attacked by 
many Keynesian economists, who argue that 
the increased demand will in and of itself 
generate an increase in labor supply and in- 
vestment, since the demand for more goods 
will create the incentive for higher produc- 
tion. In this sense they are as intellectually 
deficient as the followers of Say's Law. 
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LAWS OF SAY AND KEYNES 


Jean Baptiste Say was a nineteenth-cen- 
tury French economist who believed that 
supply created its own demand. According 
to Say and his disciples, we could never have 
recessions of any major duration, since if 
firms produced more goods, consumers would 
ultimately buy them and hence the economy 
would return to full employment. As might 
be expected, Say’s Law sold at a heavy dis- 
count during the Great Depression and has 
never really recovered. 

Before dismissing Say as a complete crank, 
it may be worth one brief paragraph to ex- 
plain whatever logic lay behind his “law.” 
Say's basic idea was that in order to pro- 
duce goods it was necessary to purchase ma- 
terials, hire labor, and invest in plant and 
equipment. The money spent for these inputs 
would be used by its recipients to purchase 
additional goods and services. If more work- 
ers were hired, labor income and hence con- 
sumption would rise. The fatal flaw in this 
argument occurs when individuals or busi- 
nesses decide to shift their spending patterns, 
or when the value of their assets declines 
because of a stock market crash or bank 
closings. 

In any case, Say’s Law has, in many econ- 
ometric models, been replaced by what has 
loosely become known as Keynes’ Law, name- 
ly, that demand creates its own supply. Just 
as with Say's Law, the logical underpinnings 
can be defended to a point but it too con- 
tains a fatal flaw. 

The logic behind Keynes“ Law is that as 
demand rises, stimulated perhaps by govern- 
ment spending or an increase in handouts, 
the rate of return on invested capital will 
rise because firms will be producing more 
goods per unit of capital. As this happens, 
they will expand their productive facilities 
and thus increase total capacity. If more 
labor is needed, it can be attracted by offer- 
ing higher wage rates. This productive capac- 
ity will increase space with rising demand, 
and Keynes’ Law is fulfilled. 

It is indeed the case that investment will 
rise if output increases and other factors in- 
volving the rate of return are unchanged. 
Keynesian economics assumes this. However, 
as we have already pointed out, a decline in 
savings will raise the interest rate which will 
reduce the equilibrium capital-output ratio, 
hence lowering rather than raising invest- 
ment. In addition, if firms need to attract ad- 
ditional labor due to the combination of 
greater demand and lessened work effort, this 
will raise wages and unit labor costs, which 
leads to a higher rate of inflation. 


LOW PRODUCTIVITY, HIGH INFLATION 


The fatal flaw in Keynes’ Law is that it 
ignores the effects of lower productivity and 
higher inflation. Inflation reduces the rate 
of growth for several reasons. First, it moves 
individuals into higher tax brackets, thereby 
reducing their real disposable income. 
Second, this reduction causes wage earners 
to bargain for larger raises, thus worsening 
the inflationary cycle. Third, it reduces in- 
vestment through raising interest rates and 
lowering the real rate of return. Fourth, it 
worsens our net export position by making 
exports more expensive and imports relatively 
cheaper. 


The first of these phenomena is well known 
to virtually all taxpayers and hence does not 
require an extended discussion. Consider a 
taxpayer with an income of, say, $30,000 who 
receives a 10 percent raise in a year in which 
the rate of inflation is also 10 percent. He has 
not kept abreast of inflation, for his marginal 
tax bracket has increased and the proportion 
of taxes to income has risen. Thus even if 
wage hikes keep up with price increases—as 
they have most assuredly not done in 1979, 
with wages lagging behind prices by some 5 
percent—consumers are worse off with in- 
fiation and the present tax system. 

Wage bargains are usually set so that work- 
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ers keep even with rising prices; sometimes 
they also receive part of the increase in pro- 
ductivity, but since these increases have all 
but disappeared during the past decade, wage 
hikes are now designed primarily to keep 
workers abreast of inflation. However, since 
inflation pushes workers into higher tax 
brackets, they try to bargain for even larger 
increases, and the entire inflationary spiral 
is accelerated. 

Conversely, if tax rates are cut, workers are 
better off if wages and prices rise by the same 
proportion. Consequently, they would not 
push quite as vigorously for further wage 
gains, hence slowing the inflationary spiral. 
Thus tax cuts also contribute to lower infla- 
tion by reducing the demands for wage in- 
creases. None of the existing econometric 
models contains this important link. 

The argument that inflation causes lower 
investment hinges primarily on the fact that 
depreciation allowances are valued in terms 
of historical cost rather than replacement 
cost. As a result, when inflation rises, profits 
appear to increase in nominal terms—and 
firms must pay taxes on these increased 
profits. However, this phony accounting fools 
no one. Since the cost of replacing the 
capital good at the end of its useful life will 
far exceed the funds which have been ac~- 
cumulated for this purpose, firms must set 
aside additional funds from their profits in 
order to pay for replacement. But these funds 
must be set aside from aftertax dollars; the 
federal government first takes its 46 percent 
and state and local governments take about 
another 5 percent. Hence profits must rise 
about twice as fast as the rate of inflation 
in order for firms to generate sufficient re- 
serves to buy replacement equipment at 
higher prices. If profits do not rise this 
rapidly, firms simply raise the required rate 
of return on any given investment project, 
which results in lower capital spending. This 
phenomenon has become particularly acute 
during the past five years, and as a result the 
ratio of productive capital spending to GNP 
has declined to its lowest level in the entire 
postwar period. 

Finally, inflation reduces real growth by 
worsening our net foreign trade balance, since 
exports cost more and imports cost relatively 
less. Even demand-side models recognize this, 
but their answer—as echoed by former Secre- 
tary Blumenthal—is to redress the imbalance 
by lowering the value of the dollar. This 
turned out to be a colossal mistake. The dol- 
lar fell over 30 percent between mid-1977 
and late 1978 relative to the Deutsche mark, 
the Japanese yen, and other strong foreign 
currencies. Yet the U.S. trade balance is still 
deeply in deficit and the inflationary impact 
of a iower dollar is now all too evident. For 
every 10 percent decline in the dollar relative 
to strong foreign currencies, wholesale prices 
increase about 1 percent and consumer prices 
rise about 0.5 percent. Thus the 30 percent 
decline which occurred added about 1.5 per- 
cent to inflation in 1978, with the effects 
continuing to spill over into 1979. 

Thus we find that increasing aggregate 
demand without simultaneously providing 
adequate incentives for greater supply in- 
variably leads to higher inflation, which re- 
tards real growth, output, and employment. 
Since Keynesian models assume that higher 
demand will be automatically translated into 
higher supply, they do not incorporate the 
linkages which we have just described. 


ROLE OF GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


We now come to the last of the four major 
tenets given above, namely that government 
spending will lead to a larger increase in 
demand and output than an equivalent re- 
duction in taxes. All of the popular econo- 
metric models incorporate this assumption, 
a fact recently documented in a study by 
the Congressional Budget Office. 

Their reasoning is straightforward, if in- 
accurate. If the government increases its 
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spending, the entire dollar goes for additional 
demand. If taxes are cut, however, some of 
the dollar is used for saving, and hence 
demand does not rise as much. Since savings 
are a useless residual and do not contribute 
to increased investment or lower inflation, 
the economic effect of tax changes is smaller. 

Furthermore, these models also state that 
a personal income tax cut has a larger effect 
than a corporate income tax cut, and for 
much the same reason. Individuals spend & 
larger proportion of the extra money they 
get from reduced taxes than do corporations, 
and once again, that left-over saving does 
not contribute to economic growth or pros- 
perity. 

The supply-side work which we have un- 
dertaken gives exactly the opposite result: 
a corporate income tax cut has a larger effect 
on the economy than does a personal income 
tax cut, which in turn has a larger elfect 
than an increase in government spending. 
The reasoning stems entirely from the Sup- 
ply-side effects, which we can enumerate and 
summarize as follows: 

1. A reduction in tax rates increases the 
incentives of individuals to save by raising 
the rate of return on assets held by individ- 
uals, This higher savings leads to lower in- 
terest rates and higher investment. 

2. Corporate tax rate cuts or similar meas- 
ures, such as increasing the investment tax 
credit or liberalizing depreciation allowances, 
improve investment directly by increasing 
the average after-tax rate of return. 

3. Higher investment leads to an increase 
in productivity, which means that more 
goods and services can be produced per unit 
of input. As a result, unit costs do not rise 
as fast and inflation grows more slowly. 

4. The transfer of resources from the public 
to the private sector increases the overall 
growth rate in productivity, since produc- 
tivity gains in the public sector are small or 
nonexistent. 

5. The faster growth in productivity pro- 
vides the needed capacity to produce addi- 
tional goods and services demanded because 
of the tax cut, thus leading to balanced 
growth without bottlenecks or shortages. 

6. Lower tax rates result in more modest 
demands for wage increases, since real in- 
come has risen by virtue of the tax cut and 
workers do not suffer a loss of real income 
by moving into higher tax brackets. 

7. Lower inflation leads to an increase in 
real disposable income, and hence a rise in 
consumption, output, and employment. 

8. Lower tax rates improve work effort, re- 
sulting in an increase in the quality and 
quantity of work. This in turn raises produc- 
tive capacity still further, thereby contribut- 
ing to the slowdown in the rate of inflation. 

9. The lower rate of inflation causes an 
increase in net exports, which strengthens 
the value of the dollar. This leads to fur- 
ther reductions in the rate of inflation be- 
cause imported goods decline rather than 
advance in price. 

10. The increase in capacity also permits 
the production of more goods for export as 
well as domestic consumption, thereby pro- 
viding additional strength for the dollar and 
less imported inflation. 


NO ONE-DIMENSIONAL SOLUTION 


One must be careful not to expect too 
much from reducing the rate of taxation on 
personal and corporate income. We are not 
subscribers to the theory that all of the ills 
of the economy can be cured simply by cut- 
ting taxes without regard to any of the other 
dimensions of fiscal or monetary policy. Solu- 
tions to economic problems are seldom uni- 
dimensional. We can no more cut taxes with- 
out restraining government spending than we 
could single-mindedly reduce the rate of un- 
employment, as was tried in 1977. To the ex- 
tent that the increase in private sector sav- 
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ing generated by tax cuts is offset by a de- 
crease in public sector saving, additional 
funds will not be available for investment. 
Thus tax cuts need to be accompanied by a 
reduction or at least a slower growth rate in 
government spending for the next several 
years. This was the critical ingredient missing 
in the original Kemp-Roth bill, and probably 
one of the major reasons why it did not pass. 

However, even this solution is not admis- 
sible under old-style Keynesian models. For 
these models state that the efficacy of gov- 
ernment spending is greater than tax cuts, 
and hence a simultaneous reduction in 
spending and taxes would lead to a decline 
in economic activity, output, and employ- 
ment. Our results suggest that just the op- 
posite is true. Inflation is raised by higher 
government spending but diminished by 
lower tax rates, and the total productive 
capacity of the economy expands with tax 
cuts but remains stagnant or even contracts 
with higher government spending. Hence 
tax cuts will result in both faster growth 
and lower inflation than would be the case 
for an equivalent increase in government 
spending. 

Our current policy-makers are so wedded 
to the past that a change in their behavior 
must be considered extremely unlikely in 
1980. However, a fresh team of advisers in 
1981, coupled with the availability of supply- 
side econometric models, suggests that we 
can at least look forward to more rational 
fiscal and monetary policies during the 1980s. 


EXHIBIT 2 
PRODUCTIVITY AND INFLATION 
SUMMARY 


The impact of inflation has been devastat- 
ing so far in 1980. For the first three months 
the Consumer Price Index increased at an 
18.1 percent annual rate; the Producer Price 
Index for finished goods rose at an annual 
rate of 20 percent, and the PPI for inter- 
mediate goods went up at a rate of 22 per- 
cent. Inflation combined with a fall in aver- 
age weekly hours to reduce average real 
weekly take-home pay at an astounding 12 
percent annual rate. 

No productivity data has been released for 
1980, but there is little reason to hope for 
much improvement over last year, when out- 
put per hour in nonfarm business fell by 2 
percent, offsetting the meager gains of the 
previous two years. Indeed if the recession 
finally occurs and the usual cyclical pattern 
prevails, the performance of productivity in 
1980 could be even worse than it was in 
1979. 

National awareness of the critical impor- 
tance of productivity for real income growth 
is growing, but most economists still adhere 
to a rather primitive explanation of the in- 
flation impact of changing productivity 
growth. The standard view today is that pro- 
ductivity growth is an offset to rising wage 
rates in a one-to-one relationship. In this 
conventional formulation the effect of pro- 
ductivity on inflation can be expressed sim- 
ply: 

Wage rate increase less productivity gain 
equals rise in unit labor cost. 

For example, if wages increase by 10 per- 
cent per annum, and productivity gains 3 
percent per annum, unit labor costs will rise 
T percent. Obviously, if productivity growth 
slows down to, say, 1 percent per annum, 
unit labor costs will rise by 9 percent. Since 
labor costs constitute more than two-thirds 
of total cost, prices rise (in the longer run) 
at the same rate as unit labor costs. 

This conventional view ascribes a rather 
limited role to productivity growth. In the 
example above, a one percent improvement 
in productivity would bring about only a 
one percent reduction in the inflation rate. 
Our main conclusion is that the conven- 
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tional view significantly understates the im- 
pact of productivity growth on inflation. 

This paper, which extends an earlier anal- 
ysis of the New York Stock Exchange, pos- 
tulates that to a degree not widely recog- 
nized, changes in productivity have “multi- 
plier” effects on changes in inflation rates. 
These multiplier effects arise from the dy- 
namics of inflation—the interrelationships of 
the wage-price spiral. An increase in wage 
rates pushes up unit labor costs and prices, 
as noted above. But that increase in prices 
pushes up wage rates which, in turn, push 
up prices again—thus the spiral continues. 
In this process sustained change in produc- 
tivity growth will have a multiplied effect 
on the spiral. 

Let us assume that the decrease in pro- 
ductivity growth occurs at a point where 
wages are pushing up prices. On the first 
round, the decrease in productivity growth 
will accelerate the wage-induced rise in 
prices. On the second round, by increasing 
the initial price increase, the earlier pro- 
ductivity slowdown will feed subsequent 
wage increases. Likewise, the resulting price 
increases will speed up through each round 
of the spiral. This can best be illustrated by 
an example. 

Assume that in Period 1 workers antici- 
pate no inflation because there was no infla- 
tion in the preceding year. Labor seeks a wage 
increase of 3 percent, solely to match the 
perceived long-run average increase in pro- 
ductivity. In other words, workers expect 
their real incomes to rise and their purchas- 
ing power and standard of living to improve. 
If productivity actually rises by 3 percent 
in Period 1, the year will be inflation free. 


Period 1 


Assumed inflation 

Expected growth in real income 

Wage increase 

Productivity gain. 3 
Actual inflation (unit labor costs) 0 


Next, assume that productivity gains 
slacken in Period 2, from 3 percent per 
annum to 144 percent—an assumption simi- 
lar to the reality of recent years. The wage- 
price spiral is quickly activated: 


Period 2 


Assumed inflation. 

Expected growth in real income 
Wage increase 

Productivity 

Actual inflation (unit labor costs) 


Workers anticipated that purchasing power 
would grow at the same 3 percent rate as in 
Period 1. But because productivity dropped 
off, both unit labor costs and prices increased 
at a rate of 1½ percent. Wages increased by 
3 percent, half of which was consumed by 
inflation, leaving only a 144 percent increase 
in real income. Labor is disappointed and 
readies new wage demands aimed at over- 
coming the real-income deficit. 

Predictably, in Period 3, wage demands go 
up to 4½ percent. (The assumption is rein- 
forced by the large number of labor con- 
tracts which have cost-of-living escalators 
built-in.) 

Period 3 
Percent 
Assumed inflation 
Expected growth in real income. 
Wage increase 
Productivity gain. 
Actual inflation (unit labor costs) 


Obviously, the windup of inflation is under 
way and will continue, as shown below, un- 
til something occurs to lower labor’s wage 
demands or to raise productivity. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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[In percent] 


Assumed inflation A 
Expected growth in real income 


Wage inctesse .___._ 
Productivity gain 


In fact, inflation, could spiral upward more 
rapidly than these calculations suggest, since 
labor may begin to anticipate future infla- 
tion and try to build it into wage settle- 
ments, thereby further fueling the inflation 
momentum. 

Winding down inflation 

At some point labor will have to pare down 
its real wage demands, say to 1½ percent, 
in response to the lower rate of productivity 
gains. Then, the rate of price increase will 
level off and the upward spiral of price rises 
will be broken. If that occurs in Period 8, 
the arithmetic would be as follows: 


Period 8 


Assumed inflation 
Expected growth in real income 


Productivity gain 
Actual inflation (unit labor costs) 


Inflation will decline below 9 percent only 
if productivity gains accelerate. Assume that 
productivity growth increases to 3 percent 
and that, at least for a time, labor demands 
only a 1½ percent gain in real wages (to 
match the previous plateau in productivity 
gains). Inflation begins to unwind: 


[In percent} 


Assumed inflation 
Expected growth in real income 


Wage increase... 
Productivity gain 


Actual inflation (unit labor costs)... 734 


Now the process has been reversed, with the 
rise in productivity causing inflation to de- 
celerate from 7½ percent to 6 percent to 414 
percent. Inflation will continue to wind down 
so long as the rate of productivity gain ex- 
ceeds labor’s expected growth in real income. 
When those two factors come into balance— 
say, 3 percent productivity growth and 3 per- 
cent expected growth in real income, infla- 
tion will stabilize at a constant rate until 
one of the key variables changes again. 

GENERALIZED INFLATION—PRODUCTIVITY 
MULTIPLIER MODEL 


A generalization of this productivity multi- 
plier model has been developed and estimated 
in our paper. This generalization allows for: 

(1) A partial impact (measured by a param- 
eter a“) of inflation in one period on 
wages in the next period. 

(2) An impact (measured by a parameter 
b“) of productivity gains in one period on 
wages in the next period. 

(3) The impact of the unemployment rate 
on average wage increases. 

Multipliers for any period following the 
initial change in the productivity growth 
rate may be obtained. For example, M, and 
M,, the multipliers two and four periods af- 
ter the initial change, are shown to be: 

M,= —1 + (ba) (Ia) 
M,= —1 + (b—a) (1+a-+a*+a*) 

As long as wages are more responsive to in- 
flation in the previous period than to pro- 
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ductivity growth in the previous period 
(a>b) the multipliers will exceed 1.00. 

Casual empiricism suggests much greater 
worker awareness of inflation than of pro- 
ductivity gains. And in our econometric anal- 
ysis, this conclusion is confirmed. For the four 
sectors analyzed, each increase of one per- 
centage point in the rate of inflation raises 
the rate of increase in hourly compensation 
in the subsequent year by approximately 0.80 
percentage point. Changes in productivity 
growth rates show only a minor (statistically 
insignificant) impact on the subsequent 
year’s rate of increase in hourly compensa- 
tion. The multiplier estimates are summar- 
ized in Table 1. According to our estimates a 
sustained increase of one percentage point in 
the rate of productivity growth in 1980 and 
subsequent years would reduce the infia- 
tion rate by 2.1 to 2.4 percentage points in 
1982, and by 2.8 to 3.3 percentage points in 
1984. 


TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED REDUCTION IN THE RATE OF INFLA- 
TION FROM A SUSTAINED INCREASE OF 1 PERCENTAGE 
POINT IN THE RATE OF PRODUCTIVITY GROWTH IN 1980 
AND SUBSEQUENT YEARS 


[In percent] 


Estimated reduction in inflation in sector 


Manufac- 
turing 


Nonfarm Nonfinancial 
business corporations 


Private 
business 


1. 
1. 
2, 
2. 
2. 
3. 


IS PRODUCTIVITY GROWTH PRIMARILY REFLECTED 
IN PRICES, WAGES, OR PROFITS? 


Gains from higher productivity, at the level 
of the individual firm or the economy as a 
whole, can have the following four effects: 

(1) Lower prices, or a lower rate of price 
increase, directly benefitting consumers. 

(2) Increased hourly compensation for the 
affected workers. 

(3) Offsets to increases in nonlabor costs, 
thereby possibly allowing price increases to 
be foregone. 

(4) Increased profits. 

Whatever the case, productivity gains ben- 
efit individuals as consumers, wage and sal- 
ary earners, or shareholders. But because this 
paper focuses on productivity and inflation. 
we explore these relationships in more detail. 

We have analyzed the relations between 
changes in productivity and prices, hourly 
compensation, unit nonlabor cost, and unit 
profits for the nonfinancial corporate sector 
for 1958-79. The correlations show that in- 
fiation was lower in years of higher produc- 
tivity growth. We also found that higher per- 
centage changes in unit profits occurred in 
years of high productivity gains; however, 
annual changes in hourly compensation and 
unit nonlabor cost were not significantly 
correlated with annual productivity growth. 

These results were based on time series 
data for the nonfinancial corporate sector as 
a whole. In addition, cross section analyses 
have been carried out for 7 broad sectors and 
35 specific industries in the private economy. 
Specifically, the average annual rates of in- 
crease in prices and compensation per hour 
were related to the rates of increase in out- 
put per hour. 

The results of these cross section analyses 
are clear: Sectors and industries with above 
average rates of productivity growth show 
significantly below average rates of increase 
in prices, with the coefficient ranging from 
—0.73 for the 35 industries to —1.12 for the 
7 sectors (i.e, each additional percentage 
point of productivity growth corresponds to a 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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lower rate of inflation of 0.73 to 1.12 percent- 
age points.) They also clearly show that high 
productivity growth industries and sectors do 
not show higher rates of increase in hourly 
compensation than low productivity growth 
industries sectors. These results demonstrate 
that the gains from productivity growth in 
specific industries and sectors are rapidly 
shared with all consumers in the form of 
lower rates of inflation. 


IMPACT OF INFLATION ON PRODUCTIVITY 
GROWTH 


In our dynamic model, we have described a 
one-way causation—that is the impact of 
changing productivity growth rates on infia- 
tion. But the causation also runs in the op- 
posite direction. Rising inflation rates de- 
press productivity growth. The economic 
literature increasingly recognizes the effect 
of inflation on raising the effective corporate 
tax rate; on creating business uncertainty 
and increasing the risk premium incorporated 
in capital budgeting decisions; and on in- 
creasing the effective tax imposed on corpo- 
rations and investors. All of these factors in 
turn, influence capital investment and the 
rate of productivity growth. 

Inflation and corporate taz rates 

Part of the reason for the downtrend in 
the capital-labor ratio has been the adverse 
effect of inflation on corporate taxes. A 
recent study by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research shows that taxes now 
take two-thirds of the total real income on 
corporate capital.’ The distorting effects of 
inflation have returned corporate taxes to 
the level of the mid-1950’s, before acceler- 
ated depreciation and the investment tax 
credit began to reduce the tax burden. 

The effect of inflation on effective corpo- 
rate tax rates discourages capital investment 
and the productivity growth it generates. 
Similarly, the effect of inflation in producing 
“phantom” corporate profits—that is, ac- 
counting inventory gains arising from infa- 
tion while the inventory is held (under the 
first-in first-out valuation method), and in- 
sufficient depreciation allowances to replace 
capital equipment—inhibits capital forma- 
tion. 

Inflation also inhibits capital investment 
in other ways. For example, it is widely be- 
lieved that inflation has increased the ele- 
ment of uncertainty in investment deci- 
sions and thereby increased the risk premi- 
um incorporated in capital budget decisions. 
A similar discouragement occurs to research 
and development as inflation raises the un- 
certainty of returns and lifts the risk pre- 
mium incorporated in risk-yield estima- 
ticns, 

In any catalog of the impact of inflation 
in discouraging investment and productivity 
growth, mention should be made of the ef- 
fects of inflation on capital gains taxes. High 
taxes prompt investors to favor conservative 
portfolios and to lock themselves into long- 
term investments. A study of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research concludes 
that corporate stock sales are, in fact, very 
sensitive to capital gains tax rates and that 
capital gains taxes are imposed on both 
nominal as well as real returns“ Other re- 
search indicates that savings and investment 
are responsive to taxation so that the im- 
position of capital gains taxes on monetary 
but not real gains reduces the funds avail- 
able for real private investment. 

Earlier, we concluded that a slowing in 
productivity growth will produce multiplier 
effects on the rate of inflation over time. We 
can now extend that conclusion: accelerat- 
ing inflation itself discourages capital in- 
vestment. As this happens, productivity 
growth is slowed still further, and the multi- 
plier effect on inflation is further aggra- 
vated. Inflation is not a benign force which 
can easily be contained—it feeds on itself. 


Fortunately, the process can also be made 
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to work in reverse. A rising rate of productiv- 

ity growth can reduce inflation over time, 

and with it generate greater incentives for 

capital formation and productivity growth. 
CONCLUSION 

Much remains to be learned about the 
complex relationships between productivity 
growth and inflation. The analysis presented 
in our paper is a beginning. The evidence, 
however, points to a multiplier effect of 
changing productivity growth on inflation. 
Increased productivity can make a major 
contribution in unwinding our fifteen-year 
inflation. Whatever the specific causes—fiscal 
and monetary mismanagement, soaring com- 
modity prices, the rise in oll prices, dollar 
devaluations, excess demands, rising unit 
labor costs—we are in a stage of the inflation 
process where both costs and wages have been 
leaping upward. Increased productivity in 
these circumstances is essential to cool in- 
flation while maintaining the nation’s com- 
mitment to high levels of employment. The 
time has come to end the long neglect of 
lagging productivity growth in the analysis 
of economic events—not only in the analysis 
of real growth over the longer run, but the 
dynamic process of accelerating inflation. 
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Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that quorum call time 
be charged equally to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is that on 
the resolution or on the amendment? 

Mr. HATCH. On the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be 
charged against the resolution rather 
than against the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Th 
will call the roll. na 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Without objection, 


(Mr. 
Boren). it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Off the 
resolution? 

Mr. BELLMON. Off the resolution. 

Is the time used up on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those 
favoring the amendment have used 14 
minutes and the opposition to the 
amendment has not used any time. 

Mr. BELLMON. So I wish to use time 
in opposition to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, let me 
say at the beginning that I am basically 
in accord with the position that Sena- 
tor Harck has so well stated here this 
morning. I agree with most of the eco- 
nomic analysis he has presented. I feel 
strongly that we do need to do more to 
strengthen the supply side of our econ- 
omy and will work with the Senator to 
this objective when we can agree that it 
is timely. 

High levels of spending and large Fed- 
eral deficits are among the most im- 
portant causes of the virulent inflation 
we face in this country today. 

Moreover, I also agree that high tax 
rates are eroding private initiative and 
private investment and that fiscal re- 
sponsibility gained only through the im- 
position of substantial new taxes is a 
shallow victory. 

In fact, Senator Hatcu and I both re- 
cently strongly opposed the windfall prof- 
it tax. This tax, in my view, is a textbook 
example of the type of misguided Gov- 
ernment taxation that reduces invest- 
ment, hurts employment, and lowers 
output. 

Mr. President, in that case it would 
have been far better to have provided 
incentives for production and disincen- 
tives for consumption, but the windfall 
profit tax went in exactly the opposite 
direction. 

Despite the fact that this resolution 
depends heavily upon increased taxes to 
balance the budget, I believe that this 
resolution achieves many of the objec- 
tives that Senator Hatcu advocates. 

Let me mention some of those objec- 
tives. 

First of all, this budget resolution is 
balanced; 

Second, it reduces overall spending $3.9 
billion below current law, and this is 
a major objective in the face of the in- 
flation we are facing; 

Third, it reduces nondefense spending 
by $13.2 billion below current law; 

Fourth, it contains the very same de- 
fense spending targets as Senator 
Hatcn’s amendment recommends; and 

Fifth, it does provide room for tax 
cuts. 

The resolution requires nine commit- 
tees to report reconciliation legislation 
cutting fiscal year 1981 spending by $8.2 
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billion in budget authority and $9.6 bil- 
lion in outlays. In addition, the Appro- 
priations Committee is required to save 
$3.6 billion in order to live within its 
fiscal year 1981 allocation. 

Mr. President, as a practical matter, 
the reconciliation requirement is already 
causing great concern in the appropria- 
tions and the authorizing committees 
and to try to go further seems to be 
totally impractical. 

Senator Hatcu proposes to change this 
resolution so that it requires over $19 
billion in savings instead of approxi- 
mately $12 billion savings which the 
resolution as reported will require, and 
in my judgment that is simply imprac- 
ticable. 

I hope the chairman and ranking 
minority members who are unhappy with 
the reconciliation instructions already 
in the resolution will take a close look 
at what the Hatch amendment will re- 
quire of their committees. 

The fact that Senator Haren does not 
amend the reconciliation instructions 
raises considerable doubt that we would 
be able to get his additional savings even 
if we changed the numbers in the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. President, the revenue-reducing 
part of the amendment is unnecessary. 
The budget resolution already contains 
a $10 billion cushion for tax reduction, 
more than enough to accommodate the 
phase in of 10-5-3 depreciation. 

The spending cuts in the Hatch 
amendment are not likely to be achieved, 
The end effect of reducing taxes below 
the committee recommendation and pro- 
viding for this tax reduction through un- 
likely spending cuts will be a fiscal 
year 1981 budget that is not in balance. 

While I do not want to get into a 
lengthy discussion of the economic bene- 
fits of 10-5-3, I point out that it involves 
substantial tax reduction in the out- 
years, amounting to $40 billion in fiscal 
year 1985. In my opinion, it would be 
premature to say now that 10-5-3 will 
be our productivity-related tax cut. 
Other alternatives such as the first year 
capital recovery system must be explored 
by the Finance Committee and the full 
Senate before a tax cutting package can 
be assembled. 

I also wish to provide the Senate with 
some information about the shape of tax 
cuts in recent years. 

Let me go back first to the tax cut of 
1971. It restored investment tax credits 
and increased personal income tax ex- 
emptions. It abolished the excise tax on 
cars and light trucks. The revenue loss 
in fiscal year 1972 was $4.4 billion; in 
fiscal year 1973 it was $6.9 billion; and 
in fiscal year 1974 it was $6.1 billion. So 
parts of those tax cuts were supply side 
oriented. 

In 1974 we had the retirement plan 
amendments which did not have any 
particular supply side effect. 

Then in 1975 the Tax Reduction Act 
included income tax reduction, but pri- 
marily it was oriented at business tax 
reductions, including a higher invest- 
ment tax credit and a lower corporate 
tax credit. These totaled $4.8 billion. The 
total first year revenue effect was $22.8 
billion. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I will 
yield myself an additional 3 minutes. 

In 1976, there were several corporate 
tax reforms. We also extended and en- 
acted lower income taxpayer relief pro- 
vision and various investment incentives. 
The total revenue loss that year was 
$15.7 billion. 

Then in 1977, we passed a tax reduction 
and simplification act. It included indi- 
vidual income tax reductions of $14.2 
billion, but it also included a new jobs 
tax credit and extension of corporate in- 
come tax reductions totaling $3.5 billion. 
The total tax reduction that year was 
$17.8 billion. 

And in 1978, only less than 2 years ago, 
we had individual tax cuts amounting to 
$7.9 billion and a corporate tax cut that 
reduced taxes in 1979 by $2 billion and 
reduced corporate taxes in 1980 by $4.3 
billion. 

In addition to that there were capital 
gain reductions of $0.3 billion in 1979 and 
$2.2 billion in 1980. 

The total tax reduction in the 1978 
act was $10.4 billion for 1979, and $21 
billion in 1980. Again calling attention to 
the fact that we have been looking at the 
supply side, $4.3 billion of the 1978 tax 
cut was corporate tax and $2.2 billion 
were capital gains tax cuts. So we have 
been alert to the problem the Senator 
from Utah raises so well, and I believe we 
will continue to place emphasis on the 
supply side in future tax cuts when we 
get the budget in balance and when we 
can provide the tax cuts without simply 
adding to our deficit. 

Mr. President, I appreciate and sup- 
port Senator Harck in the objective he 
is trying to reach. But, in my opinion, 
he is attempting to move Congress faster 
and farther in the directions it has al- 
ready been moving, but at a rate that is 
probably more rapid than Congress will 
be able to achieve. 

I fully accept and support his intent 
to achieve spending restraint and to 
achieve tax reductions oriented toward 
the supply side. 

The Hatch amendment cuts spending 
more deeply than we can achieve this 
year. The tax cut in fiscal year 1981 is 
similar to that which the resolution pro- 
poses. It is larger in 1982 and 1983, and I 
doubt that we should decide now on a tax 
cut that large. 

So although I support the policy ob- 
jective of the Hatch amendment, I must 
urge the Senate to stay with the pattern 
we have set in the resolution. I believe 
we will get where the Senator wants to 
go more rapidly this way than by setting 
for ourselves some goals impossible to 
achieve, and which would only make it 
less likely that we will be able to accom- 
plish the objective we both want. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Utah for 
his indulgence this morning. We were 
trying to work with the leadership on 
both sides on some of these amendments, 
to expedite and try to complete our task 
here today. 


I thank our distinguished ranking 
Member, Senator BELLMON, for his pres- 
entation. 
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The amendment before us this morn- 
ing is presented in the spirit that tax re- 
duction is so important that it is worth— 
and listen to these items now—$1.6 bil- 
lion in outlays cuts from income security 
for the Nation’s poor, a cut from an al- 
ready tight budget; that it is worth $500 
million in veterans’ benefits cut from a 
part of the budget that 45 Senators yes- 
terday voted to increase—we are still 
struggling with that one. It is supposedly 
worth $600 million of additional cuts in 
the employment and training function 
which Senators hoped to increase in 
amendments we have yet to consider, 
which are coming later this morning. 

Now, let us look at the tax cut pro- 
posal. It is advanced with all the argu- 
ments for supply-side economics. The 
Budget Committee is favorable to supply- 
side tax cuts. In fact, it provides for $30.9 
billion of productivity tax cuts in fiscal 
years 1981 through 1983. 

The committee also provides $33.6 bil- 
lion to offset rising social security taxes. 
But what does the Hatch amendment do 
to offset the already enacted increases in 
social security taxes and to relieve that 
bracket creep we hear so much about? 
Undoubtedly the proponents of this 
amendment would say the new split 
stream tax break they are proposing for 
recipients of unearned income—that is, 
interest, dividends, business profits, capi- 
tal gains from speculation in land, stocks, 
gold, or whatever—constitutes an offset 
for bracket creep. 

But is bracket creep OK for workers 
who get most of their income from wages 
and salaries and who will be paying 
higher social security taxes this year, 
next year? 

This amendment leaves only $3.7 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1981 for all tax reductions 
other than accelerated depreciation and 
the split stream proposal, assuming Sen- 
ator Hatcu is using CBO’s basic revenue 
Sor omnes for revenues under current 
aw. 

It is really not consistent with the 
Muskie substitute, Senate Resolution 
380, which the Senate passed just 2 
months ago. That substitute provided 
for half of the tax reduction made pos- 
sible by budget restraint to go for pro- 
ductivity tax cuts, and half to offset 
social security tax increases. This 
amendment has 57 percent supply-side 
tax reduction and 43 percent for other 
purposes, on the basis of the CBO cur- 
rent law estimates. In the committee’s 
resolution, the split is 48 to 52 percent. 

Over the 3 years planned in the 
budget resolution, this amendment 
promises $111 billion of tax reductions 
compared to $64.4 billion in the Budget 
Committee’s plan. But will we really have 
$111 billion to commit to tax reduction? 
Once we put these tax cuts into law, 
their revenue loss grows inevitably. 
Meanwhile, the room for tax reduction 
is dependent on three uncertainties. This 
gives you the tenuous nature of the 
budget process—how we are trying to do 
things in a timely way, to come in just 
at the right time. 

First, the amendment requires $7.3 bil- 
lion in outlay reductions below the com- 
mittee’s proposal in fiscal year 1981, 
$12.6 billion in fiscal year 1982, and $6.1 
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billion in fiscal year 1983. Those spend- 
ing cuts are far from certain. 

Second, the room for tax reduction 
depends on the economy being as strong 
as CBO projects, which we hope it will 
be. We have heard a lot, however, about 
the uncertainties of forecasts. Forecasts 
become less certain the longer the period 
over which we project. If the economy 
were to be weaker, we would be facing 
deficits under the plan in this amend- 
ment. There is no margin to spare in 
the outyears. 

Let us suppose the economy is as 
strong or stronger than the CBO pro- 
jections. This amendment would risk 
reigniting the inflation we are trying to 
cure. Let us look at what some analysts 
say on this subject. I wish I could get 
some economic authority and recom- 
mendation for a tax cut, because our 
committee would run out and provide 
one. We have said we are setting aside 
$10 billion for a tax cut, but if we could 
only get some real substantial economic 
advice which said “Now, go,” we would 
be the first out to provide a larger one. 
We are trying to show our foresight and 
our sympathy for this particular ap- 
proach, by including in the budget res- 
olution a tax cut. But we also provide 
that we do not do it precipitately, that 
we do not go right back and reignite 
inflation. 


The new models of Data Resources, 
Inc., and Evans Economics both suggest 
that tax cuts directed at investment in- 
centives have their first effects on de- 
mand. There is no way around the 
proposition that you have to build a 
machine before you can use it. The ben- 
eficial effects on productivity and infla- 
tion occur after 3 years or so, according 
to these models. And these are new 
models that have not yet been exten- 
sively analyzed and tested. They show 
bigger effects on productivity and better 
effects on inflation than the older 
models. The older models would say that 
tax cuts of the size proposed could keep 
inflation, using the GNP measure, near 
the 9-percent rate we have been experi- 
encing recently. I suggest that we should 
move cautiously. 


Let us look at a recent newsletter from 
the Chase Manhattan Bank and what 
they have to say about the appropriate 
time perspective in which supply-side 
tax cuts should be viewed. We are 
accused from time to time of overkill or 
strong language, but actually look at the 
quotes from the economists themselves: 

To be sure, carefully targetted tax-rate 
reductions can improve labor productivity 
by inducing greater worker effort and higher 
rates of capital investment. But these are 
long-run effects. And while it is true that 
improved productivity has a contribution to 
make in the battle against inflation, the size 
of this contribution over a short period is 
likely to be small. 


The Chase newsletter summarizes the 
supply-side issue using words like “sim- 
plistic evangelism.” But, when we call it 
simplistic they can say that is being a 
little snide, and I would not be snide or 
demeaning to my distinguished colleague 
from Utah. I have the greatest respect 
for him, and he is a valued member of 
our Budget Committee and the entire 
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process, and we have generally been on 
the same side trying to hold this bal- 
anced budget all year long. We have 
been walled up in these marathon ses- 
sions working together. 

But the Chase newsletter states, and 
I quote: 

The simplistic evangelism that has 
shrouded supply-side economics in an aura 
of mysticism should not be allowed to dis- 
credit an otherwise promising approach... . 
Over-zealous supply devotees have invoked 
supply-side economics to advance some 
highly questionable claims for the supposed 
‘herapeutic effect of massive tax cuts, offer- 
ing them as a cure for double-digit inflation 
and low rates of saving, investment, and pro- 
ductivity growth, among other ills. Such 
overstatement threatens to obscure the gen- 
uine merits of much of the supply-side 
argument. 

We really get to the knitting, as you 
say, as former Governors, without the 
authority to print money. You were not 
even allowed the luxury of thinking 
along those lines, distinguished Presid- 
ing Officer from Oklahoma, who was a 
chief executive for many years. 

We have a $37.5 billion deficit now and 
it could be more; I notice on the House 
side they are using the higher number 
of nearly $42 billion. We have got to pay 
this year’s bills. You go to Oklahoma or 
South Carolina and say, “Well, the first 
way to pay the bill is to cut the rev- 
enues,” and they would sack you right 
quick out of the statehouse for that 
kind of an approach. In the statehouse, 
you just could not do all this printing of 
money. 

But here you can be ethereal and 
theoretical; the expression used by 
Chase Bank was the “aura of mysticism.” 
Somehow in Washington commonsense 
ideas just disappear. In the luxury of 
theory around here we bust the budget 
more and more and more, to the tune 
over the last 10 years of $349 billion. 
That is the cumulative deficit over the 
last 10 years, and that is the ailment we 
are trying to overcome. 

Mr. President, on the spending side, 
the Hatch amendment would cut $8.5 
billion in budget authority and $7.3 bil- 
lion in outlays below the Budget Com- 
mittee’s recommendation. 

The largest cuts occur in the educa- 
tion and manpower area, $600 million in 
budget authority and outlays; health, 
$1.6 billion in budget authority and $1.4 
billion in outlays; and income security, 
$2.4 billion in budget authority and $1.4 
billion in outlays. 

The Budget Committee’s recommen- 
dation, Mr. President, already cuts these 
three functions below current law by $5 
billion in budget authority and $6.6 bil- 
lion in outlays. 

Significant and controversial cuts are 
also proposed in this amendment in 
areas we debated yesterday, cuts in nat- 
ural resource programs, transportation, 
and veterans programs. 

So the Budget Committee has recom- 
mended a tight, responsible budget de- 
signed to bring the budget into balance 
at the lowest possible level. That budget 
took us manv days of hard work to pre- 
pare. We should not come now and 
scuttle it with tax cuts that we cannot 
afford. We are really trying to balance 
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the budget—not in this fiscal year 1980, 
but at least to limit the impending def- 
icit, and balance it in 1981. 

The proper and responsible action is 
to reject the amendment and please ad- 
here with the committee’s recommended 
budget. 

I have to oppose this amendment. I 
hope my colleagues will do likewise. 

I yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I have en- 
joyed this debate. I also enjoyed both 
the ranking minority member’s ap- 
proach—and I appreciate his approach 
here today—and his suggestion that we 
may very well be right. He generally sup- 
ports this type of a principle. 

I have also enjoyed my colleague from 
South Carolina, for whom I have tre- 
mendous esteem and with whom I have 
worked very hard to try and hold the 
line on the budget to come up with a 
balanced budget. 

I think this is a very simple amend- 
ment. My amendment will balance the 
fiscal year 1981 budget. We will still 
reach a balanced budget, but will do so 
with $605.6 billion, a total that is $7.3 
billion less than the Budget Committee's 
recommendation. 

Now, we have excepted defense and 
social security, which I think all of my 
colleagues would prefer to do, or at least 
the majority of my colleagues would 
prefer to do. All outlays are reduced from 
the committee’s recommendation by 2.2 
percent in fiscal year 1981, 3.4 percent in 
fiscal year 1982, and 1.7 percent in fiscal 
year 1983. 

The two tax cuts we suggest are 10- 
5-3, the accelerated depreciation, for 
which I know of no one who disagrees 
that it would be very beneficial in ac- 
centuating productivity in this country, 
and a savings incentive which would tax 
earned and unearned income separately, 
with the first dollars of each type of in- 
come starting in the lowest brackets. 

In other words, instead of adding the 
unearned income on top of the earned 
income to push people into higher 
brackets, we will treat them as separate 
incomes, each starting with the first dol- 
lars in the lowest tax brackets. 

Now, basically, I think that is a pretty 
reasonable approach. Our contention is 
that if we will do this—according to 
the Evans model and, frankly, backed 
up, somewhat, by the Eckstein model— 
these two tax cuts would increase savings 
and investments by $26.3 billion in the 
first year and $70.5 billion in fiscal year 
1985; something that is long overdue in 
our society that we must have. Over a 
5-year period, these two tax cuts would 
stimulate almost $235 billion in addi- 
tional savings and investments. 


This would cause the gross national 
product to be 1.5 percent higher at the 
end of 5 years and it would create a mil- 
lion new jobs. That would be worthwhile. 
It 4 something we should all be trying 
to do. 

Four years ago, when I became a 
Member of the Senate, or at least when 
I was elected in 1976, the budget was 
somewhere around $400 billion. Today, 
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it is going to be well over $600 billion. 
Back in 1976, the interest against the 
national debt was $42 billion, or there- 
abouts. In fiscal year 1981, it will be 
somewhere near $80 billion; in just 4 
years. 

Over the last 3 years, under the 
budget process as it has occurred, we 
have increased the annual budget 41 
percent. As a matter of fact, if you in- 
clude the offbudget items, which should 
be included onbudget because they are 
actual deficits put in a special category 
over 4 years, I believe that we will have 
run deficits somewhere near $200 billion. 

It was brought out that this budget 
resolution contemplates a $10 billion tax 
cut. But anybody who believes that, 
under today’s circumstances, I think has 
to be misinformed. The $10 billion tax 
cut cushion claimed in the budget reso- 
lution simply will not materialize. 

New economic forecasts show that this 
budget is actually out of balance. The 
$10 billion cushion will be used up in 
increased entitlement programs and 
lower revenues from a deeper recession 
than projected. 

If you add it all up, supply side eco- 
nomics and this moderate, reasonable 
amendment are not simplistic evange- 
lism. There are some supply siders who 
occasionally do propose simplistic evan- 
gelism. But this is not that. 

I would prefer something like this that 
would add to productivity in this coun- 
try, that will give us a chance to pull 
out of these difficulties, that will help 
us outproduce inflation, rather than live 
with this awful monster that is raking 
this country. 

I would prefer this to the reeling 
drunk-in-the-gutter Keynesian econom- 
ics we have had over the last 30 years. 
I think it is time we realized that, 
although some people think there is an 
aura of mysticism in supply side eco- 
nomics, think we have an aura of sta- 
tistics that show that the drunk-in-the- 
gutter Keynesianism has put us where 
we are. I think it is time we start recog- 
nizing that changes have to occur. 

We need to bring about those changes 
now. We need better productivity and we 
need better investment and savings. We 
have to solve these problems now and not 
later. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will inform the Senator that the 
yeas and nays have previously been or- 
dered. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to vote. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to vote. 

When we talk about tax cuts, I feel 
as if some of these amendments could be 
characterized, most respectfully, by the 
Alcoa commercial: “Alcoa can’t wait.” I 
cannot wait either. 

But I have to emphasize for the body 
that we have had four personal income 
tax cuts in the U.S. Government in the 
last 5 years. Four in the last 5 years. 

This year, we have to count $20.1 bil- 
lion from lower taxes on capital gains 
tax and from tax relief for small corpor- 
ations, small businesses, and other cor- 
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porate taxes along that line as well as 
lower personal taxes. 

We have put in various tax cuts that 
are going to cost the revenue side some 
$20.1 billion already. So we have not been 
callous to the supply side. We have been 
trying and we have been successful and 
have cut taxes 4 out of the last 5 years. 
We should just withhold, as the budget 
resolution calls for, any kind of real 
tax cuts that might unbalance the 
budget. That is why we even put in that 
rule to get us to the end of the summer, 
to the second concurrent resolution, and 
then let us have a further look. 

Let us have the economists come in 
and all the others who have studied it 
and be a little bit more accurate at this 
particular time. Then I would be glad to 
perhaps join in the Senator’s amend- 
ment. At this particular time I will have 
to move to table the amendment. 

Mr. HATCH. May I make one further 
statement? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Surely. 

Mr. HATCH. I appreciate the com- 
ments of my colleague from South 
Carolina. We do agree on many things. 
I will continue to support him in every 
way I can as he assumes the Budget 
Committee chairmanship. 

I do not believe we can hide behind tax 
cuts. We have a $96 billion increase in 
revenues. 

We have inflation induced income tax 
increases, social security tax increases, 
net increases in income taxes from de- 
control, net windfall profit taxes, the im- 
port fee on gasoline taxes, and other 
increases assumed in the budget resolu- 
tion. There will be real tax increases of 
$63.3 billion. 

Over the next 5 years real tax increases 
will amount to $642.9 under this budget 
resolution. What we are saying is we 
would like to save $235 billion in addi- 
tional savings and investment. That is 
all we are asking. Even though there have 
been some supply side tax cuts in the 
past we have always jumped the revenues 
like the man in the desert gulping for air 
and water. That is what we have done 
this year. All I am asking is that we 
consider as we jump these taxes, $63 
billion plus, that we do something to 
offset that. This is a reasonable approach 
that will give industries like United 
States Steel, which is having difficulty 
right now, some of the smaller com- 
panies, the automobile companies that 
are having difficulties, a chance to re- 
coup and be able to replace worn out 
equipment that they have. 

Of course, it will give every American 
a chance to save more, and thus invest 
more, expand our economy, employ more, 
and ultimately outproduce inflation. 

This one amendment will not do all of 
those things, but it will at least start us 
in that direction. I think it is worthy of 
support and I hope my colleagues will 
support it. I am prepared to yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. I move 
to table the amendment and I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 


sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from South Carolina to table 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Utah. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. Grave), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
LEAHY), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Matsunaca), and the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. MusKIE) are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas (Mrs. KASSEBAUM), 
the Senator from Delaware (Mr. ROTH), 
and the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
Srupson) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
Srmpson) would vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sar- 
BANES). Are there any Members in the 
Chamber who have not voted who desire 
to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 53, 
nays 39, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 107 Leg.] 
YEAS—53 
Eagieton 
Exon 
Ford 
Hart 
Heinz 


Hollings 
Huddleston 


Moynihan 


So the motion to lay on the table Mr. 
Hatcu’s amendment (No. 1753) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion to table was agreed to. 

Mr. BELLMON. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON 


subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I would like to com- 
ment for just one moment on the amend- 
ment that was just acted upon. I had 
hoped it would not be a motion to table, 
so I could make a comment on the merits 
of the amendment. 
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I voted not to table it because I believe 
the Senate should have the opportunity 
to discuss the principle involved in the 
depreciation aspect of the amendment 
ore by the distinguished Senator from 

I originally introduced the proposal 
for a depreciation rate of 10-5-3, the 
Capital Cost Recovery Act, along with 
several other cosponsors. The measure, 
S. 1435, currently has 51 cosponsors. 

I had hoped we might have discussed 
the importance of the Congress moving 
quickly toward a significant change in 
our depreciation rate, that is, a change 
that would increase the rate of deprecia- 
tion very rapidly. 

I am not sure whether we can or can- 
not improve upon the 10-5-3 proposal. 
But the issue should be fully debated on 
its own merits. That is why I voted 
against tabling the amendment. 

I hope and expect that the first time 
the Congress considers a tax cut, one of 
the fundamental points we will attack 
is the question of depreciation rates be- 
cause, on the average, the industrial pro- 
ductive machinery of America is now 20 
years of age. The average age of machin- 
ery in West Germany is 12 years and in 
Japan it is 10 years. 

Our Nation cannot compete for world 
markets with this kind of disparity be- 
tween the productivity of its industrial 
plants and that of its major international 
trading partners. So the most important 
thing we can do to provide the necessary 
capital to improve the productivity of 
our plants is to accelerate the deprecia- 
tion rate. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1745 
Purpose: To increase the recommended 
levels of budget authority and outlays for 

income security for fiscal year 1981) 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment, No. 1745, at the desk 
which I call up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), 
for himself, Mr. Marmas, Mr. GOLDWATER, 
Mr. DeConctnt, Mr. PRYOR, Mr. SARBANEs, and 
Mr. DurKIN, proposes an amendment num- 
bered 1745. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, line 17, strike out “$687,900,- 
000,000” and insert 8688, 300,000, 0000. 

On page 2, line 22, strike out “$612,900,- 
000,000” and insert 8613. 300,000, 000“. 

On page 3, line 4, strike out “$0” and in- 
sert “—$400,000,000". 

On page 8, line 19, strike out 245,300. 
000,000" and insert “$245,700,000,000". 

On page 8, line 20, strike out “$218,300,- 
000,000" and insert “$218,700,000,000". 

On page 15, line 12, strike out “$500,000,- 
000” and insert 8100. 000, 000“. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, the pas- 
sage of the budget resolution with the 
existence of the reconciliation instruc- 
tions will constitute a breach of faith 
with the retired Federal workers of this 
Nation. At the present time, the budget 
resolution requires the Governmental 
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Affairs Committee to achieve $500 mil- 
lion in savings by reporting out legis- 
lation which will reduce Government 
outlays for fiscal year 1981 by $500 mil- 
lion. The only sizeable Government pro- 
gram under the budgetary jurisdiction 
of the Governmental Affairs Committee 
is the civil service retirement system. 
Hence, the only program which feasibly 
could be reduced by $500 million is the 
civil service retirement program. And 
the only way to save $500 million in 
the first year is to renege on the agree- 
ment we forged with the retired Federal 
workers in 1976. 

In 1976, the so-called 1-percent kicker 
on Federal annuities was repealed with 
the understanding that the annuities 
would be adjusted semiannually. I 
argued against the change because I 
saw the inevitable. I saw that the re- 
peal of the kicker was just the begin- 
ning. And so it seems it was. For the 
second straight year, the Budget Com- 
mittee is recommending we disavow our 
earlier understanding and revert to a 
once-a-year adjustment on Federal an- 
nuities. 

Mr. President, last year at this same 
time, the same proposal was before us. 
During the debate, we received assur- 
ances from the distinguished chairman 
of the Budget Committee that the Budget 
Committee’s policy recommendations are 
not binding upon the authorizing com- 
mittees. However, the reconciliation in- 
struction to the Governmental Affairs 
Committee this year leaves us no alter- 
native. We are being forced to cut the 
twice-a-year adjustment . and, conse- 


quently, follow the Budget Committee’s 


recommendations. Since the civil service 
retirement system is the only program 
under the Governmental Affairs Com- 
mittee’s budgetary jurisdiction, $500 
million of reductions must originate 
there. Although we are presently consid- 
ering other retirement bills that will re- 
duce Government outlays, such reduc- 
tions do not even approximate a cut of 
the magnitude required by the reconcili- 
ation instruction. Therefore, the instruc- 
tion ties our hands with respect to the 
Budget Committee’s recommendation to 
eliminate the semiannual adjustments. 

Mr. President, I support the Budget 
Committee in its efforts to reduce Gov- 
ernment spending. But, I object to the 
Budget Committee, in essence, making 
policy decisions. Frankly, that is what 
has been done. 

Last year, we held hearings to find out 
what the impact would be of a once-a- 
year adjustment. We learned then and 
since a number of things: One, the aver- 
age Federal annuity is $709 per month. 
Two, over 100,000 retirees receive under 
$200 per month, or $2,400 per year. 
Three, changing the semiannual cost-of- 
living adjustment to an annual adjust- 
ment would cost the average retiree ap- 
proximately $360 per year and the aver- 
age survivor $150 per year in the first 
year. Four, the period of lag between 
price increases and annuity adjustments 
would increase from 6 months to as much 
as 15 months. 


As you can see, elimination of the 
twice-a-year adjustment will have a 
substantial impact, especially when con- 
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sidering that retirees are the ones least 
able to cope with the ravages of infia- 
tion. The injustice of such a change is 
exacerbated when one considers that, for 
the most part, the retirees are individuals 
who worked for the Government for 
many years. In fact, most joined the 
Federal work force before pay compara- 
bility with the private sector became 
law. Consequently, many received in- 
ferior salaries as compared to pay for 
similar work in the private sector. In 
those days, the incentive to work for the 
Government other than public service 
was the retirement plan. Now, the Budget 
Committee proposes to strip away one of 
the underlying factors that begged these 
individuals into public service. 

Mr. President, this proposal is bla- 
tantly unfair. The distinguished chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Civil Serv- 
ice and General Services, Davin PRYOR, 
and I have recently introduced and held 
hearings on retirement bills that will 
save money in a responsible manner. In 
addition, the subcommittee under the 
inspired initiative of the chairman, is 
turning up costly abuses of the Gov- 
ernment’s use of consultants. Eventual 
savings to the Government by cracking 
down on these abuses could be well over 
a billion dollars. Furthermore, the Gov- 
ernment Affairs Committee recently re- 
ported out its version of regulatory re- 
form. The savings from such a measure 
to private business will be enormous. 
Yet, instead of observing and encourag- 
ing the actions that the Governmental 
Affairs Committee is taking, the Budget 
Committee has made a policy decision 
that will cause Governmental Affairs to 
take an action it does not feel is in the 
public interest. 

Therefore, Mr. President, we are pro- 
posing an amendment to the budget reso- 
lution to restore the moneys necessary 
to retain the twice a year adjustment on 
Federal annuities. The amendment re- 
stores $400 million to function 600, the 
income security function, and reduces 
the amount the Governmental Affairs 
Committee is required to save by $400 
million. The result will be reconciliation 
instruction to Governmental Affairs to 
achieve savings of $100 million. We be- 
lieve we can achieve such savings in a 
responsible manner. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD ex- 
cerpts from letters received from vari- 
ous parts of the country and also a fact 
sheet related to this matter. 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS OF LETTERS FROM DIFFERENT PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY 

My husband, a retired federal employee, 
had a gross income from Federal Pension, in- 
cluding two cost of living increases, of only 
$3,543.00 for the year 1979. Changing to once 
a year would cut our income and force us to 
apply for food stamps, O.A.A., maybe welfare, 
as we both are over 70. This would put us 
at poverty level! 

Most of us retirees can barely scrape by 
now, what with increases in real estate taxes, 
auto licenses, insurance of all kinds, food, 
doctor and dentist charges, and last but not 
least, the continual increase in income taxes. 
One-tenth of my annuity goes to pay my 
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income taxes. I do not have income left each 
month now to allow any travel, or even 
a short holiday. I have to continually deplete 
the small savings we have to make things go. 
I am one of the 90% government retirees 
who lives on less than $1,000.00 per month, 
and that includes my wife also. 

I don’t understand why people who are on 
pensions have to be the target of budget cuts. 
Retirees can least afford the major causes 
of inflation such as housing, food, transpor- 
tation, etc. Also, don't forget the elderly have 
little chance for work to supplement their 
meager annuity. Since cost of living increases 
are always many months after spiraling in- 
flation, we never catch up. I don't under- 
stand why anybody should consider our re- 
tirees as some sort of second rate citizens, 
to be reduced to poverty even though they 
gave the best years of their life working 
towards an honorabig retirement. 

While I agree with the President's objec- 
tive of balancing the budget, this type of 
reduction for retirees would really amount 
to a double reduction because the one per- 
cent bonus was only recently removed. If this 
is allowed to happen, what will the next 
reduction be, and the next, etc? Retirees 
don't get promotions, and in-step raises, on 
top of yearly salary raises, so that even with 
the cost-of-living adjustment twice a year, 
they fall behind. It is most difficult for most 
retirees to make ends meet now, much less 
after further reduction. 


I am 65 years old and I am a retired Civil 
Service worker. I worked for over 30 years. 
. . . There was at least an implied contract- 
ual agreement between myself and the gov- 
ernment when I started my federal service— 
the government in effect indicated that if I 
worked faithfully for some 30 years, I would 
be afforded at least a comfortable living after 
retirement. Moon-lighting or any outside 
work was discouraged. I kept my part of the 
bargain. To continue this line of thought a 
little, I do not expect to live my last 15 
years or so affluently—but by the same token, 
I object to having to live a beggardly exist- 
ance. 

Since Mr. Carter stated in a speech last 
week that there would be no cuts in Social 
Security, Supplemental Security Income, 
Medicare, federally-assisted housing and aid 
for the Council of Aging, I do not find it 
appropriate to “single out“ the federal and 
military retirees. 


Your budget cuts seem to be directed at 
the poor and the elderly. We are two of the 
elderly living on under $10,000 annually and, 
believe me, it isn't easy especially in DuPage 
County. Is it the policy of our government 
to trod on the poor and the elderly to the 
benefit of the wealthy in this country? 


“The cost of living goes up every day. We 
cannot wait a whole year to ‘catch up’. It 
is not fair.” 


“Trying to live on just a portion of ones 
former salary is not easy. It becomes impos- 
sible when the squeeze becomes tighter each 
day. Some years ago the lag in the adjust- 
ment was quarterly. Pensioners were squeezed 
when it was changed to twice a year. Now 
it is proposed to squeeze them still further 
by setting back the adjustment to once a 
year. Where will pensioners get the means 
to make ends meet with ever-increasing de- 
lays in inflation adjustments? I made my 
plans and retired on the basis of a law which 
I thought would guarantee me a certain real 
income and standard of living. Now, by what 
would virtually be an ex post facto expro- 
priation, it is proposed to reduce my real in- 
come. It is as much an obligation of the 
government to live up to its pension contract 
with me, as it is to pay the national debt. 
The Congress would not propose to delay pay- 
ment of bonds when they become due. Why 
does it propose to delay payment of pensions 
at a real money basis?” 
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“Retirement is traumatic at best, and to 
constantly read of this committee or that 
committee doing everything in its power to 
make it worse for us is not conducive to a 
feeling of respect for the workings of our 
government.” 


Facts 

1. Federal employees comprise 1% of popu- 
lation, yet are being asked to bear the brunt 
of 15% of the budget cuts as a result of pay 
caps and retirement cuts. 

2. Average annuity: $709 per month; $8,500 
per year. 

3. Average survivor annuity: $296 per 
month; $3,552 per year. 

4. Over 100,000 annuitants receive under 
$200 per month. 

5. About 200,000 annuitants with an aver- 
age of 20 years of service and an average age 
of 78 receive under $500 per month. They all 
retired before 1956. Earlier retirement was be- 
fore pay comparability. Retirement was to 
offset low pay. 

6. For the average annuitant, elimination 
of the twice a year adjustment will reduce 
FY 81 income by $350 and survivor by $152. 

7. Federal retirement is taxed. Social Secu- 
rity is not. Example: 

Two retired couples—A and B—are simi- 
larly situated with each having an annual 
income of $15,000. The only difference is that 
the entire $15,000 income received by Hus- 
band A is from his Federal annuity. The $15,- 
000 received by Husband B is a combination 
of social security and a small private pen- 
sion. Neither wife worked. 

Assuming both couples are 65 or older, 
Couple A will pay $1,060 in Federal income 
taxes, while Couple B will pay nothing. The 
tax computation is as follows: 

Couple A 
Federal annuity. 
Total taxable income 
Federal taxes owed by couple A be- 
fore tax credit for the elderly_-_-_- 
Tax credit for the elderly 
Federal taxes owed by couple A 


Couple B 


Secondary spouse OASDI benefit.. 
Total taxable income 
Federal taxes owed by couple B.. 

8. Reneges on 1976 promise with repeal of 
1% kicker. 

9. Retirees are least able to cope with in- 
fiation. Unable to get jobs to supplement 
income. 

10. a. According to 1973 statistics, Civil 
Service annuity accounts for over 70% of a 
retiree’s total income. 

b. 50% of survivor's total income. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Maryland, a cospon- 
sor of the amendment. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my distinguished col- 
leagues from Alaska, and Arizona. Mr. 
STEVENS and Mr. GOLDWATER in strong- 
ly supporting this amendment. The Sen- 
ate cannot condone holding the Federal 
retirees hostage in its push to balance 
the Federal budget. 


I believe in a balanced budget. I want 
to eliminate deficit spending. But I 
would rather not balance the budget 
than do it at the expense of those who 
can least afford it. Cutting the cost-of- 
living adjustment for Federal retirees— 
a small group of citizens who cannot 
effectively fight back—is no way to fight 
inflation. If that is the best idea we can 
come up with—asking elderly retirees on 
fixed incomes to take it in the neck— 
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then we are in sad shape intellectually 
and morally. 

The administration’s proposal, en- 
dorsed in this resolution, to eliminate the 
twice annual cost-of-living adjustment 
for the Federal retiree may be a saving 
for the Federal Government. But let no 
one misunderstand, this is a saving 
which comes right out of the pocket of 
pensioners, who have given their work- 
ing lives to service of their country. 

Federal employees and Federal retirees 
have always been the sacrificial lambs in 
any kind of budget cutting process. The 
argument goes, if there is something 
wrong with the Federal Government, it 
is the fault of the Federal employees. 
They take too much, and do not give 
nearly enough in return. 

Mr. President, nothing could be 
farther from the truth. I have served the 
people of Maryland in Congress now for 
nearly 20 years, and during that time I 
have had ample exposure to the Federal 
Government and to Federal workers at 
all levels in virtually all Government 
agencies. What I have seen is a Govern- 
ment that functions and functions pretty 
well, despite an often critical lack of 
leadership. 

I am sick and tired of people talking 
about fat cats in the Federal retirement 
system. Let us set the record straight 
once and for all. At hearings held by the 
Senate Subcommittee on Civil Service 
and General Services last July, testimony 
revealed that the average annuitant in 
the Civil Service Retirement System re- 
ceives $8,500 per year and that the aver- 
age survivor receives $3,600 per year. 

Which one of us would like to try and 
live on that? What kind of recompence 
is that for serving your country? Should 
the proposal contained in this budget 
resolution stand, and the cost-of-living 
adjustment be rolled back to one per 
year, the cost to the average Federal an- 
nuitant could be as much as $318 per 
year, and to the average surviver, $132 
per year. That may seem like a drop in 
the bucket when we are talking about 
billions. But to a retired person on a fixed 
income, it is a very substantial amount. 

Those who advocate this adjustment 
stress that social security recipients are 
given only one cost-of-living adjustment 
a year. But they forget to point out that 
social security, and any cost-of-living ad- 
dition, is tax free. The civil service re- 
tiree pays taxes on every penny of his 
annuity, including the cost-of-living ad- 
justment. So there is really no compari- 
son to be made between the two systems. 

Aside from the unfairness inherent in 
the cost-of-living adjustment proposal 
included in this budget resolution, I think 
all would agree that it is just plain wrong 
for the Congress to renege on agreements 
it has made with Federal employees. We 
promised the Federal retiree a twice an- 
nual cost-of-living adjustment when he 
gave up the i-percent kicker on the 
COLA payment back in 1976. Now to turn 
around and eliminate the twice annual 
cost-of-living adjustment is tantamount 
to breaking a contract. 

Mr. President, once again, it is not in 
the best interests of the Nation for the 
Congress to be balancing the budget at 
the expense of the Federal retiree. We 
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would set a very bad precedent if we al- 
lowed this to happen. It is more than 
clear that the Federal Government as an 
employer, like any other employer, gets 
only what it pays for. To whittle away 
at the incentives which bring some of 
the best minds of this country into the 
Federal service is not legislating for the 
future. It is a very short-sighted way to 
add a bit of extra cash to the coffers. It 
is no answer. 

I urge all of my colleagues to consider 
carefully what this amendment means. 
It has significance that goes far beyond 
budget balancing. It could adversely af- 
fect the future of the Federal service. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues in 
the Senate to approve this amendment 
and show the Federal employee and the 
Federal retiree that we appreciate the 
great service they have provided to the 
Nation. Let us show them that the Senate 
stands with them. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, the 
problem I have with the budget resolu- 
tion in regard to my amendment is that 
the budget resolution will constitute a 
breach of faith with retired Federal 
workers. 

The Senate will recall that we once 
had a so-called 1-percent kicker that 
dealt with the annuities of Federal re- 
tired workers, and in 1976 we did away 
with that. 

At the time we did away with it, I 
warned that the time would come when 
the compromise that was selected would 
also be subject to attack on the basis of 
cost. 

Let me make sure everyone under- 
stands what happens. 

In the past, when we used to have to 
have a 2-percent increase in the cost of 
living, if there was a 2-percent increase 
there was a 3-percent increase in the re- 
tired pay for civil service people. 

That was considered to be too expen- 
sive, so the decision was made that the 
cost of living would be computed and 
added to the income of retired Federal 
workers semiannually. 

At the time of the repeal of the kicker, 
I warned that that soon would be re- 
pealed and that we should keep the 
kicker because, really, it was a better 
system. It required a 2-percent increase; 
and in view of the way we compute the 
cost-of-living allowance, Federal work- 
ers got that 12 to 15 months after the 
effective date of the 2-percent increase 
It was a fair system, I thought. 

Now we have the situation that the 
delay in the cost-of-living adjustment 
is running from 12 to 15 months, and 
what we really see is that the cost-of- 
living change from June to December, 
of 1 year, is refiected in the computation 
for the following April. If it is annual- 
ized, it will be 15 months before a retired 
worker will get any increased compensa- 
tion to offset the increased cost of living. 

As I have said, it is no longer possible 
to add the 1 percent which, in effect, 
would catch up with the delay. 

The budget resolution, as I under- 
stand it, will present the Governmental 
Affairs Committee with a difficult prop- 
osition, and that is that even though 
this resolution, we are assured, is not 
binding on the committee, there really 
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is no other place for the Governmental 
Affairs Committee to apply a cut of this 
size except to the civil service retirement 
system. 

It is important for Members of the 
Senate to realize with whom we are 
dealing. The average Federal annuity is 
$709 a month. More than 100,000 re- 
tirees receive under $200 a month, or 
$2,400 a year. 

I particularly call attention to the fact 
that survivors of Federal employees, 
under our system, receive an average of 
$296 a month. 

With the time lag involved in the cost- 
of-living adjustment, what the budget 
resolution does is to place upon the in- 
come of those who are least able to ad- 
just a substantial portion of the cost of 
trying to meet inflation. They are the 
people who are most affected by infia- 
tion. They are the people who have not 
had the pay increases of the past. They 
are people who retired on the basis of the 
computation which used the average in- 
come of the 3 highest years as the basis 
for computing the retirement income. 

As I said, if you look at the survivor’s 
income, which is substantially less than 
that of a retired worker, it is a very low 
amount we are talking about. 

As I have pointed out, I am very 
privileged to serve with the chairman of 
our Subcommittee on Civil Service and 
General Services, Senator Pryor. We 


have held a series of meetings on retire- 
ment bills that we think will save money 
in a reasonable manner. The eventual 
savings to the Government on the crack- 
downs that are being made by our sub- 


committee on the abuses of the Govern- 
ment’s use of consultants will far exceed 
the money that will be saved by this 
budget resolution. We estimate that it 
will be well over a billion dollars. 

The Budget Committee’s resolution 
gives us no credit for this saving. It gives 
us no credit for the future savings that 
will come about through changes in 
other laws under the jurisdiction of Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

This resolution will force us to impose 
upon those Federal workers who are re- 
tired, and their survivors, the cost of this 
concept of savings, which is about $400 
million, by doing away with the semi- 
annual adjustment of the cost of living. 

The effect of my amendment would be 
to require the Governmental Affairs 
Committee to adjust the savings of $100 
million in terms of the specific resolu- 
tion. As I said, we anticipate that our 
subcommittee later on should be able to 
save the Government at least a billion 
dollars as a result of what we are doing 
in other areas, in trying to be watchdogs 
over Federal spending and trying to 
eliminate waste in programs, such as the 
use of consultants. So I plead with the 
Senate to listen to us with regard to what 
we are talking about here. 


I should like to read one thing, and 
then I will yield to the chairman of our 
subcommittee. I already have inserted in 
the Recorp excerpts from letters from 
various parts of the country, but one in 
particular is very short. It says: 

My husband, a retired federal employee, 
had a gross income from Federal Pension, in- 
cluding two cost of living increases, of only 
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$3,543.00 for the year 1979. Changing to once 
a year would cut our income and force us 
to apply for food stamps, O.A.A., maybe wel- 
fare, as we both are over 70. This would put 
us at poverty level! 


I do not think anyone realizes what is 
being triggered by this reduction in the 
adjustment for inflation of income of re- 
tired people. In many ways, it may really 
cost the Federal Government more, be- 
cause those people will be forced to go 
to other programs, such as food stamps 
or welfare programs, which will involve 
much greater costs, in the long run, to 
the Federal Government than the semi- 
annual adjustment of their cost-of-living 
allowance. 

Above all, I urge the Senate to re- 
member this: Up my way—it may be 
trite in some other parts of the country— 
we still say, “A deal is a deal.” Even 
though I opposed it at the time, Congress 
made a deal with retired Federal em- 
ployees, took away the 1-percent kicker, 
and said, “We are going to compute your 
cost of living semiannually and add it to 
your retired pay.” To come in 4 years 
later and say, “No, we have to save more 
money,” and take that away means that 
not only have they lost the 1-percent 
kicker, but, also, they have lost the semi- 
annual recomputation, and they are go- 
ing to be asked to bear the burden of $400 
million. 

I do not think it is fair, Mr. President. 
It is not fair to ask these people, who 
retired under a system in which they put 
in their lifetime working for the Federal 
Government, to know that they will suf- 
fer a loss. Mind you, as I said, they do 
not have any possibility for increased 
income any more. They will not have 
any chance for salary increases. They are 
entirely dependent upon this form of 
retirement. 

They are not eligible for social security. 
Somebody said, “What about social secu- 
rity?” Social security adjustments are 
made in a different way. The effect of the 
Budget Committee’s resolution will be 
that the Federal retired worker will not 
receive a cost-of-living adjustment for 
15 months after the fact. Soif there were 
a cost-of-living change in June 1979, 
the Government employee would not re- 
ceive the adjustment until September 
1980. That is the saving involved here. 

It is entirely a failure to recognize 
the obligation we assumed at the time 
we did away with the former system 
which worked so well. I hope the Senate 
will reject this. 

Again, I point out that if one looks 
at the budget resolution, it means that 
it is a $400 million change. If one looks 
at what we are doing in our commit- 
tee as the result of our committee's ef- 
forts alone, we will save more than a 
billion dollars. Nothing in this budget 
process gives the committee credit for 
that kind of watchdog activity, which 
I think should be taken into considera- 
tion when one considers a proposition 
such as this. 

I am happy to yield to my good friend, 
the chairman of our subcommittee. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Alaska for yielding to 
me and applaud him for his efforts to 
retain the twice-a-year cost-of-living 
adjustment. 
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Mr. President, I also commend our 
colleague from South Carolina for the 
splendid job he has been doing through- 
out this entire budget process. He and 
the members of his committee have done 
yeoman work. They have been laboring 
in the vineyard for a long time. 

All of us wish to balance this budget, 
but I think we are fooling ourselves if 
we think we can take these Federal re- 
tirees and try to balance the budget 
basically by taking away income that I 
feel is due them. 

Mr. President, I rise in support of the 
Stevens amendment to the first concur- 
rent budget resolution for fiscal year 
1981. The purpose of the amendment of- 
fered by Senator Stevens, the ranking 
member of the Civil Service and General 
Services Subcommittee, is to restore 
funds to the civil service retirement sys- 
tem, which have been targeted for re- 
duction by the Budget Committee as a 
result of anticipated savings from re- 
ducing the current twice-a-year cost-of- 
living adjustment formula to once a year. 

In the name of budgetary restraint and 
fiscal conservatism, the Senate Budget 
Committee for the second consecutive 
year has identified the statutory cost-of- 
living adjustment formula (5 U.S.C. 
8340) as being overly generous and re- 
sponsible for creating new inflation. 
Ironically, in my opinion, this 1976 law 
was adopted by the Congress to allow “a 
fair method for computing the cost-of- 
living” for Federal retirees and to replace 
the previous “1 percent kicker” formula 
which was at the time abolished also for 
being too generous. In place of the kick- 
er formula, the twice-a-year adjustment 
was adopted by the Senate and subse- 
quently enacted into law. 

Now, after 4 years, it has been sug- 
gested that the 18-percent rate of in- 
flation has been caused by an overly gen- 
erous cost-of-living formula, which was 
adopted by the Congress to maintain the 
purchasing power of Federal retirees at 
a realistic level. The apparent trend of 
recommending a change in the cost-of- 
living formula every time the inflation 
rate reaches an unacceptable level is 
disturbing to me. 

I would suggest to my colleagues that 
we are fooling ourselves if we believe that 
elimination of one of the twice-a-year 
cost-of-living adjustments which Fed- 
eral retirees receive is going to have any 
real effect on the inflation rate. More- 
over, we are ignoring the fact that we 
are doing a serious injustice to these 
elderly Americans by forcing upon them 
an unequal burden in balancing the 
Federal budget. 

As the chairman of the Senate Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Subcommittee on Civil 
Service and General Services, I have 
consistently maintained my opposition 
to the Budget Committee’s recommenda- 
tion to change the cost-of-living method 
for current Federal retirees and their 
survivors. In 1979, when the Senate 
Budget Committee first recommended 
this change in retirement benefits, I 
joined with Senator STEVENS in a letter 
to the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Budget Committee ex- 
pressing our opposition to their proposal 
and expressing our concern for those in- 
dividuals who are retired, living modestly 
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on fixed incomes, and, literally, scraping 
to make ends meet. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the April 5, 1979, letter 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Chairman, Senate Budget Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: It has come to our atten- 
tion that the Senate Budget Committee is 
currently considering budget proposals re- 
quiring changes in the current method of 
computing cost-of-living increases for fed- 
eral retirees, and their survivors. 

We are as concerned with eliminating un- 
necessary inflationary costs as any Member 
of Congress. However, in our efforts to re- 
duce budgetary levels we must be mindful 
of the effects on the individual citizens, 
especially those on fixed low incomes. Ac- 
cording to the 56th Annual Report of the 
Board of Actuaries of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement System, which was submitted to 
the Congress on March 27th, 1979, annuities 
for retired ‘employees averaged $590.00 per 
month and annuities for survivors of em- 
ployees and annuitants averaged approxi- 
mately $230.00 per month. 

As the Chairman and Ranking Minority 
Member of the Governmental Affairs Sub- 
committee on Civil Service and General 
Services, which has jurisdiction over the 
civil service retirement system, we would 
like to express our concern over any action 
by the Senate Budget Committee which 
could possibly jeopardize the financial sta- 
bility of certain federal retirees and their 
survivors, we believe it is necessary that 
Congress ascertain the extent of the hardship 
that changes in the cost-of-living adjust- 
ment for federal employees may cause, as 
well as, secure a complete picture of the 
cost savings involved before initiating such 
action. 

As you may know, our Subcommittee re- 
cently held hearings on legislation to con- 
tinue the work of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Pension Policy. The purpose of the 
Commission is to conduct a comprehensive 
review of the nation's federal, state, local and 
private retirement, survivor, and disability 
systems and to develop a coordinated na- 
tional policy for future growth of retire- 
ment systems. The need for and implica- 
tions of actions such as those being consid- 
ered by the Senate Budget Committee will 
certainly be topics for the Commission’s re- 
view. Additionally, other important and use- 
ful studies of federal employee retirement 
systems are now in progress, Any piecemeal 
changes could ultimately lead to serious 
problems in the future. 

During the course of the Senate Budget 
Committee’s deliberation, we hope that con- 
sideration will be given to the issues which 
we have raised. If we can be of any addi- 
tional assistance in this regard, please let 
us know. 


Sincerely, 


Davin PRYOR, 
Tep STEVENS. 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President. on the 
floor of the Senate last year, during de- 
bate on the first budget resolution for 
fiscal year 1979, I reiterated my concern 
and restated my staunch opposition to 
efforts to single out Federal retirees in 
this regard. Nevertheless, mindful of the 
responsibilities that I have as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Civil Service and 
General Services, which is intended to 
have primary jurisdiction over the opera- 
tion of the civil service retirement sys- 
tem, and in an effort to conduct con- 
tinuing oversight over the system, we 
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initiated hearings on relevant major re- 
tirement issues in July 1979. 

During the hearing we received at that 
time very strong testimony and very per- 
suasive arguments in favor of retaining 
the current twice a year cost-of-living 
adjustment formula from members of 
the Budget Committee as well as from 
the National Association of Retired Fed- 
eral Employees. These findings were re- 
ported to Senators Muskie and BELLMON 
in a letter dated July 27, 1979 signed by 
Senators RIBICOFF, Percy, STEVENS, and 
me of the Governmental Affairs Commit- 
tee. I also reported that at the hearing, 
the Office of Personnel Management 
which is charged by Congress with the 
operation and maintenance of the civil 
service retirement system, testified in op- 
position to making a change in the cost- 
of-living adjustment formula. I ask 
unanimous consent that a copy of the 
July 27, 1979 letter be printed in the 
Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON Gov- 
ERNMENTAL AFFAIRS, SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON CIVIL SERVICE AND GEN- 
ERAL SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., July 27, 1979. 
Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Hon. Henry BELLMON, 
U.S. Senate Budget Committee, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR SENATORS: Thank you for alerting the 
Governmental Affairs Committee to the Sen- 
ate Budget Committee's plans to begin mark- 
up of the Second Budget Resolution. We 
also appreciate your reiterating the expec- 
tations and recommendations which were 
reached by the Budget Committee during 
its consideration of the First Concurrent 
Resolution on the Budget, S. Con. Res. 22. 

In the report accompanying S. Con. Res. 22, 
the Senate Budget Committee assumed sav- 
ings in the civil service retirement system 
by enactment of a change from twice-a-year 
cost of living adjustments. That assumption 
was the subject of debate on the Resolution 
on April 25, 1979 during which it was said 
that policy assumptions of the Budget Com- 
mittee are not binding on the Congress, and, 
that if the authorizing committees do not 
act to achieve the savings assumed by the 
Budget Committee, other comparable sav- 
ings would have to be achieved by that 
committee or other committees. 

Pursuant to its legislative duties and 
mindful of the assumptions in the First 
Concurrent Resolution, the Subcommittee 
on Civil Service and General Services initi- 
ated hearings on the civil service retirement 
system. Despite the fact that the Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee did not make any 
major recommendations for change in the 
retirement area in its March 15, 1979 report 
to the Budget Committee, the committee 
has nevertheless undertaken a review of both 
the operation and potential cost savings 
within the system. The Subcommittee on 
Civil Service and General Services sought 
the comments of many organizations and 
individuals including Members of the Sen- 
ate Budget Committee. Senators Hollings 
and Chiles made persuasive statements in 
favor of retaining the current twice-a-year 
cost of living adjustment formula, as did 
other witnesses. Moreover, a representative 
of the Office of Personnel Management stated 
that the Administration has no present plans 
to propose a change in the formula. 

At the hearing, the subcommittee did, how- 
ever, find evidence of costly practices in the 
areas of disability retirement and the use 
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of optional early retirement authority. The 
committee has, therefore, initiated efforts on 
these matters by advising the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management that the Administration 
recommendations on disability program im- 
provements are expected by August 1979 and 
by requesting further assistance from the 
General Accounting Office. This work should 
not only result in cost savings but also an 
improved retirement system. 

This committee takes seriously its obliga- 
tions to reduce the cost of government. Due 
to the absence of complete information on 
alternatives, and the views of the agencies re- 
sponsible for the program's operation, the 
committee is not prepared to report legisla- 
tion adversely affecting the financial security 
of thousands of Americans, many of whom 
are on lower fixed incomes. Instead, this com- 
mittee has undertaken an effort to achieve 
comparable, or even greater, savings in a 
more responsible and equitable manner. Ey- 
ery effort will be made to achieve the recom- 
mended levels of savings at the earliest pos- 
sible date, and we are hopeful that savings 
pio be realized during fiscal years 1980- 
1982. 

In addition, we should point out that the 
committee begins hearings August 2 on the 
Administration’s Federal Compensation Re- 
form bill which proposes the development of 
a total pay and benefits comparability system 
for federal employees. Therefore, the Budget 
Committee can be assured that the Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee considers review of 
federal compensation, including retirement 
benefits, a priority in this Congress. 

Sincerely, 
ABE RIBICOFF, 
DAVID PRYOR, 
CHARLES H. PERCY, 
TED STEVENS. 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, at another 
stage I again made my opposition known 
to changing this formula when the 
budget was debated last year. During 
the consideration of the second concur- 
rent budget resolution in September, I 
stated that we intended to focus our 
attention on limiting wasteful Govern- 
ment spending in certain other areas, 
and we have since concentrated those 
efforts on wasteful and unnecessary use 
of consultants in the Federal Govern- 
ment, abuse of civil service disability re- 
tirement, and costly practices regarding 
early retirement authority. 

In fact, we have introduced two pieces 
of legislation which make what I believe 
to be very appropriate and most neces- 
sary changes in the civil service retire- 
ment system. However, these changes 
were arrived at after very careful con- 
sideration and review of the impact on 
retirees. 

I most certainly will continue to ex- 
plore other alternatives to make needed 
modifications and corrections in the re- 
tirement system. 

On April 16, 1980, we continued our 
oversight of the Federal retirement sys- 
tem by conducting a day of hearings on 
the two bills recently introduced. Dur- 
ing the hearing we received the testi- 
mony of Mr. Michael Nave, who is pres- 
ident of the National Association of Re- 
tired Federal Employees, in opposition 
to the Budget Committee’s continued 
recommendation to change the cost-of- 
living formula to only once a year. 

Mr. President, at this time I ask unan- 
imous consent that portions of Mr. 
Nave’s testimony that are relevant to 
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this debate today be printed in the REC- 
orp immediately following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, finally, I 
state that elimination of the twice-a- 
year adjustment is going to have a dev- 
astating impact on a certain group of 
older retired Federal employees, those 
who are in their seventies, those who are 
in their eighties, and those who are living 
on a fixed income, while it will have very 
little and perhaps no effect on balancing 
the budget or reducing inflation. 

The proposed change in their anti-in- 
flation formula will substantially de- 
crease their purchasing power. Such a 
change will increase from 8 months to 
as much as 14 months, the lag time be- 
tween increases in the Consumer Price 
Index and the actual granting of bene- 
fits. This change will, without question, 
hurt many of these retirees who are be- 
low realistic income levels already. 

I would suggest that these older Amer- 
icans cannot afford to further sacrifice 
their security while others continue to 
prosper. According to the National Asso- 
ciation of Retired Federal Employees, 
enactment of these proposals will have a 
“sudden, devastating impact on thou- 
sands of elderly Americans who are un- 
able to generate additional income to 
compensate for the loss of a semian- 
nual cost-of-living adjustment. Accord- 
ing to the latest official figures, the aver- 
age annuitant receives $709 a month, 
and thus would lose nearly $360 by 
March 1981 if these proposals were 
adopted. The average survivor received 
$296 a month, and stands to lose $150 
by the same date.” 

According to the Office of Personnel 
Management, as of September 30, 1978, 
there were approximately 780,000 sur- 
vivors and annuitants receiving monthly 
annuities under $500. In addition, ap- 
proximately 281,000 of these annuitants 
and survivors were receiving under $200 
in monthly annuity payments. I sug- 
gest to the Budget Committee and my 
other colleagues that this group cannot 
afford further reductions in their mea- 
ger retirement incomes, which have been 
eaten away by inflation, rising taxes, and 
lost purchasing power, each year since 
they retired. I encourage my colleagues 
to consider these points which I have 
raised and which I am sure have been 
raised by many Federal retirees across 
the country in letters to their Senators 
and Congressmen. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
support the Stevens amendment to this 
budget resolution. 


I yield back the remainder of my time. 
EXHIBIT 1 
TESTIMONY OF MICHAEL C. NAVE 


In discussing the Civil Service Retirement 
Program, and particularly the cost-of-living 
adjustment provision, let me assert NARFE’s 
continued, unalterable opposition to pro- 
posals being advanced by the Carter Admin- 
istration and the Congressional Budget Com- 
mittees to reduce the frequency of retiree 
cost-of-living adjustments from a semi-an- 
nual basis. 

Less than a year ago, I appeared before 
this Subcommittee and opposed an identi- 
cal proposal, then set forth only as a rec- 
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ommendation of the Budget Committee. The 
fact that no legislation was introduced or 
considered last year to implement that budg- 
et recommendation through an amendment 
to the Civil Service Retirement Law was due 
in large part to you, Mr. Chairman, and the 
other ranking members of the Governmental 
Affairs Committee who advised your Senate 
colleagues that you were “not prepared to 
report legislation adversely affecting the fi- 
nancial security of thousands of Americans, 
many of whom are on lower fixed incomes. 

I am fully aware of the pressures on you 
and every Member of Congress to cut Federal 
spending and produce a balanced budget as 
a sign to the public that Government is at- 
tempting to curb inflation. 

Federal retirees agree that controlling in- 
flation is a national priority. There is noth- 
ing we would like more than to have today’s 
dollar be worth a dollar next year. We are 
ready and willing to tighten our belts like 
others in this effort. We will pay higher gaso- 
line taxes, we will feel the impact of credit 
controls, and we will feel the results of other 
spending cuts. But we resent being singled 
out for cuts in income benefits in the name 
of balancing the budget when economists, 
and even the President, concede that a bal- 
anced budget will have little effect on the 
rate of inflation. Our resentment becomes 
anger when we are targeted for income re- 
duction to help produce a $16.5 billion 
budget surplus. 

The President has recommended cuts of 
$15.8 billion for fiscal year 1981, with $1.5 
billion to be cut from income security pro- 
grams affecting civilian and military retirees. 
This translates to a very small percentage of 
the population being called upon to account 
for 10 percent of the total budget cuts. It is 
no wonder that retirees are angry and ques- 
tion the real intent of this cut. 

According to the latest published statis- 
tics the average annuitant receives $709 per 
month; the average survivor, $296 per month. 
Using an inflation rate of 15 percent for this 
year, the average retiree will lose $318 if our 
cost-of-living adjustment frequency is 
halved, and the average survivor will lose 
$132. This same inflation rate over a year, 
without any benefit adjustment, will force 
the retiree to meet an additional $106 in 
costs and the survivor to find an additional 
$44 to meet living expenses. Although these 
figures may not be staggering to many, the 
income to cushion these inflation costs is 
simply not available to the lower income 
person. 

The Government, through law, has made 
a commitment to its employees to provide 
certain benefits in retirement. One of the 
most important of these commitments has 
been the cost-of-living adjustment as pro- 
tection against inflation. But of what value 
is this feature if Congress and the President 
can tamper with it to reduce its effect in 
times of high inflation when it is most 
needed? How can retirees trust their elected 
Officials to maintain legal commitments of 
the past when every time inflation reaches 
double digit figures, these elected leaders and 
legislators renege on retirement benefits pre- 
viously enacted? 

In 1976 Congress changed the cost-of-living 
formula, charging that it over-compensated 
retirees. They replaced it with a semi-annual 
adjustment termed “fair and equitable”. Now 
we are told that an annual adjustment will 
be “fair and equitable”, but for how long? 
After one year of continued high inflation, 
we can only imagine that headlines will blast 
a 15 percent cost-of-living adjustment for 
Federal retirees, and the move will be on to 
limit the adjustments to a percentage of the 
CPI increase. Already such a proposal is un- 
der “review” by the Carter Administration. 
Where does it stop? We cannot defend Gov- 
ernment creditability to its own employees 
and retirees under these circumstances. 

The President and certain Budget’Commit- 
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tee members argue that Federal retirement 
income ought to be adjusted once a year as 
social security benefits are. We believe, as did 
the Social Security Advisory Council in its 
recent report, that social security benefits 
should be adjusted semi-annually. As in our 
case, the need for the twice-a-year frequency 
is intensified during high inflationary pe- 
riods. But, in comparing our adjustments 
with social security, one major point is over- 
looked. Social security is a tax-free benefit 
while Civil Service annuity income is subject 
to taxation at all levels of Government. 

The tax-free nature of social security 
creates, in effect, an additional benefit to as- 
sist social security recipients in fighting the 
ravages of inflation. The twice-a-year cost-of- 
living adjustment provides a comparable 
benefit for Federal workers and thus should 
be retained. In all the talk of reducing our 
benefit adjustment frequency, we have not 
heard any suggestions that our annuities, or 
even a portion of them, be protected from 
taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe the President and 
the Budget Committees are using the Federal 
employees and retirees as political symbols in 
their budget numbers game. We have always 
welcomed the opportunity of free and open 
discussion of the issues affecting our retire- 
ment program before committees such as 
this. We have attempted to reason in recog- 
nition of economic realities with these com- 
mittees which have developed expertise in the 
intent of the retirement act and the needs of 
its beneficiaries. 

We now fear, however, that this custom of 
debate and exchange may be jeopardized, and 
that the right of the legislative committees 
to consider and report may be threatened. 
We see this threat materializing if the Presi- 
dent and the Budget Committees are success- 
ful in forcing the legislative committees to 
report out implementing legislation to com- 
ply with specific recommendations in the 
budget resolution. If budget recommenda- 
tions become legislative mandates, the leg- 
islative committees of the House and Senate 
will be no longer functional or necessary, and 
the legislative process of open debate and 
reasoned consideration will be a thing of the 
past. It will simply become a matter of cut- 
ting the man to fit the suit, rather than the 
suit to fit the man. 

I hope that this dangerous precedent will 
not occur as an election year concession to 
symbolism. I hope that the legislative com- 
mittees will retain the right to design and 
recommend the changes needed in their ju- 
risdictional areas to meet budget limits. I 
hope the voice of the Federal retirees will 
continue to be sought and heard. 


Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alaska yield to me? 

Mr. STEVENS. Yes. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland such time as he requires. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Alaska. 


Mr. President, I rise in very strong sup- 
port of the amendment which the Sen- 
ator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) has of- 
fered to retain the twice-a-year cost-of- 
living adjustment for Federal retirees 
and in support of the comments made by 
him and by the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Civil Service, the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. President, there are a number of 
points here that I think bear emphasis. 
First, as the Senator from Alaska has out- 
lined very clearly, in 1976 the 1 percent 
add-on, an existing and committed bene- 
fit, was removed from the cost-of-living 
adjustment received by Federal retirees. 
It was dropped by Congress at that time 
and as part of the arrangement in drop- 
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ping it, the cost-of-living adjustment 
was shifted to a twice-a-year basis. Now 
that was an understanding that was 
made with the Federal retirees and I 
think it is one that Congress should hon- 
or here today. 

Second, it is important to note that 
these retirement benefits received by 
the Federal employees are taxable, un- 
like social security payments which are 
adjusted annually and are not taxable; 
such payments are not included in tax- 
able income. The benefits received under 
the retirement system by the Federal em- 
ployees are taxable and that, of course, 
is a very important difference and an ad- 
ditional grounds justifying the semian- 
nual cost-of-living adjustment. 

Third, it is clear that the subcommit- 
tee has done some very careful work with 
respect to realizing savings in those areas 
in which savings are clearly appropriate. 
As the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Senate Civil Service Sub- 
committee have stated that the commit- 
tee has gone very carefully into the use 
of consultants and into questions in- 
volving abuse of the existing retirement 
system. The subcommittee project very 
significant savings which can be realized 
by eliminating the abuses and the ex- 
cesses which are present in the system. 
That seems to me a far more preferable 
way to achieve savings than to take from 
the retired Federal employees the semi- 
annual cost-of-living adjustment which 
they now receive, an adjustment which 
is particularly needed and necessary at 
this time when we face a constantly ris- 
ing inflation level. 

In fact, it is fronic—indeed tragic— 
that Federal retirees should be denied 
the twice-a-year adjustment at the very 
time when it is most needed in terms of 
the economic circumstances which they 
confront. 

Mr. President, the implications of the 
Budget Committee’s proposal are very 
far-reaching because they go to the fun- 
damental question of what reliance can 
be placed upon the commitments made 
by Congress to Federal employees and in- 
deed, carried to the next logical step, to 
anyone in the society generally. 

To come now and remove this benefit, 
particularly when this adjustment was 
placed into law to accommodate the re- 
moval of a benefit which already existed, 
the 1 percent add-on, is in a sense to 
twice break faith with those who have 
been given promises with respect to their 
retirement situation. 

We rely in this country on a committed, 
dedicated, and able Federal employee 
service. There are many examples of fine, 
loyal, and competent Federal employees 
working daily at their jobs to keep our 
very complex Government in operation. 
Theirs is no easy task. 

One of the surest ways to undercut the 
chances of attracting and keeping com- 
mitted and dedicated public servants is 
to engage in this practice of eroding re- 
tirement benefits already granted and 
relied upon. What kind of signal does this 
send not only to those now retired, but 
also to those currently employed, and 
others who may be considering Federal 
service. 
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It is a very bad signal indeed to deny 
this much-needed and justified adjust- 
ment and I therefore very much hope the 
Senate will support the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Alaska on this 
most important question. 

I thank the Senator for yielding me 
time. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator from Maryland 
for his support. 

In closing my remarks, let me point out 
that the income of retired workers is 
subject to taxation. Many people wish us 
to compare this to the social security 
system. Social security income is not 
subject to taxation, and there is no 
change being made in that. I do not pro- 
pose it. 

But I do think it should be kept in mind 
that these people pay income tax on the 
income they receive in retirement and 
yet they are being told now that the ar- 
rangements that were worked out at the 
time we eliminated the 1-percent kicker 
on Federal annuities is too costly to the 
Federal Government. 

I just think it is a mistake and I think 
the Governmental Affairs Committee 
should be given the opportunity to find 
other areas to assist in reducing Federal 
expenditures so that we, too, can carry 
our share of the burden in meeting the 
problems of eliminating our deficit. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, let us 
clarify two or three things right at this 
point with respect to social security 
benefits. 

The average civil service annuity is 
$849 a month, and the average social 
security benefit is $288. If you put social 
security benefits under the income tax 
laws, the beneficiaries still would not pay 
any income taxes. They just do not get 
high enough benefits under social secu- 
rity so that they would be subject to the 
income tax. So that is not a valid point. 

They continue to argue as if there is 
a difference in benefits. There is such a 
great disparity in the average benefit 
that if you place social security benefits 
under the income tax laws, they still 
would not pay anything. 

This amendment is the foot in the 
door. Our budget resolution achieves 
equity on all sides with respect to civil- 
ians and military retirees, food stamps, 
child nutrition, and U.S. Senators and 
U.S. Congressmen. 

I will never forget when this was 
brought up in the Budget Committee; 
I got a kick under the table and a nudge 
in the back and they said, “Don’t you 
know you are cutting your own benefits?” 
Why do we not just get this issue on top 
of the table and find out who this semi- 
annual cost-of-living increase really 
benefits? The Congressmen and Senators 
are talking about the poor folks who are 
70 and 80 years old, but I know one 
Congressman who has gotten up in years. 
His name was Peterson and he was a 
Congressman from Florida. He retired 
at around $18,000 a year. Before he 
passed on he said publicly, and there were 
stories written about it down in Florida, 
that he was getting more, if you please, 
with this twice a year increase, than a 
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Congressman who was working on the 
job. 

Let us bring this proposal into per- 
spective. It will do a lot to balance this 
budget. It will save us $500 million from 
the civil service workers and Senators; 
$400 million from military retirees; $300 
million from food stamps; $100 million 
from child nutrition, for a total of $1.3 
billion in fiscal year 1981. That is not to 
be sneezed at, although my distinguished 
friend says it would have no effect on 
balancing the budget. It does help bal- 
ance it. Plus it really balances the 
equities—let us be honest with each 
other. 

Mr. President, you cannot recompute 
benefits for social security retirees once 
a year and continue to recompute your 
own twice a year. It is a matter of con- 
science, a matter of balancing off equities 
and being absolutely fair with everyone 
across the board. 

This is a bust-the-budget amendment. 
If you look at the particular amendment, 
1745, line 6, you will see that it has minus 
$400 million. So, instead of a balanced 
budget we now have an amendment that 
will unbalance it by $400 million. This is 
a bust-the-budget amendment. It is a 
bust-the-discipline amendment. I am 
proud of the fact that I have one parent 
92 years of age, and I am very thoughtful 
and considerate of these folks. 

But when we made the commitment 
for semiannual cost-of-living increases, 
we were trying to do away with a tre- 
mendous inequity, the 1-percent kicker, 
and we also had a commitment, that we 
have not been keeping, that we would 
pay our bills. 

The best thing you can do for a re- 
tiree who is being eaten up by inflation 
is to beat inflation. The retirees know 
this better than anyone else. They will 
tell you categorically, “If you can bal- 
ance that budget and cut back inflation 
and high interest rates, that is the 
greatest contribution you can make. I do 
not mind being put on the same level, 
getting the same treatment, in the bal- 
ancing of equities. But if you can stop 
inflation, and this mammoth Govern- 
ment that has gotten totally out of hand, 
then I am for you.” 

Many, many of the retirees have told 
us just exactly that, and that is what 
we are trying to do—bring all these par- 
ticular programs in line by providing 
annual increases only. 

I have had to vote against myself in 
this amendment in the context of our 
action 4 years ago, because at that time 
we did lead the fight to remove the 1- 
percent kicker. We looked around and 
the staff director of our own Appropria- 
tions Committee, a distinguished public 
servant (who had been in the FBI and 
then had come over to us), one of the 
best directors we had ever seen, Mr. 
Scott, was leaving because he could not 
afford not to retire. He felt good, ready 
to go, but what we were doing was 
attracting everybody with talent in the 
Government to get in on that 1-percent 
kicker. So we were inviting the talent to 
leave the Government. 

So we had a compromise measure at 
that time which was presented by the 
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Senator from Alaska and the Senator 
from Florida. But times haye changed. 
We have to balance the budget this year. 
To do so means we must do away with 
expensive luxuries like the semiannual 
increases in Federal retirement benefits. 
Under the present system Federal em- 
ployees have a unique advantage com- 
pared to other retirees—I wish my 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas, could hear this—because they 
get two cost-of-living increases a year. 
Social security benefits are adjusted only 
annually. If I go to work in the US. 
Government and I make $20,000 a year, 
then when I retire under civil service, I 
get that recomputation twice a year. But 
if I go to work for the Pryor Construc- 
tion Co. or Pryor Manufacturing Co., I 
am only going to get it once a year. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. SARBANES. The Senator may or 
may not get it only once a year depend- 
ing on the retirement system, if that 
company has one. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Let me complete the 
thought. 

Mr. SARBANES. The Federal employ- 
ees retirement system is their sole sys- 
tem. That is the only retirement they 
get. You want to make a direct compari- 
son between that and social security, but 
for many workers the social security is 
in addition to an existing private retire- 
ment system with their company and, 
therefore, the nontaxable aspect of so- 
cial security becomes very relevant to 
this conversation, contrary to what the 
Senator from South Carolina said at the 
outset of his statement. ` 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Now, Mr. President, 
I enjoyed that question, but he ran a 
touchdown in the wrong direction. 

Only 3 percent of private pension 
plans—I am back now to the point I was 
making—provide any automatic cost-of- 
living increase. So if you are in 97 per- 
cent of the pension plans and working 
and making $20,000 a year under, say, 
Hollings Manufacturing or any other pri- 
vate industry out there, you will not get 
any automatic cost of living increase on 
your pension when you retire. About 60 
percent of private plans do provide ad 
hoc adjustments. But 37 percent provide 
no increases at all. We are still looking 
for that particular plan that computes 
increases twice a year. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield right there? 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question on that 
point? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. SARBANES. Is that 3 percent of 
the plans or 3 percent of the workers 
covered by the plans? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Three percent of the 
private pension plans. 

Mr. SARBANES. Three percent of the 
plans, not 3 percent of the workers. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is what I said. 

Mr. SARBANES. There are a few large 
Plans which cover a large part of the 
workers that do get it. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. And many who do not 
get private pensions at all. They do not 
have any pension plans. We are just 
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Mr. SARBANES. Is that what the Sen- 
ator wants to do? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. No, that is not what 
we want to do. We are giving compari- 
sons. That is not what we want to do. 
We love to just keep throwing money, 
like we have for 10 years, around this 
national Congress. We have reached a 
$340 billion cumulative deficit in the last 
10-year period, and I do not want to 
continue doing that, and the House does 
not want to continue doing that. 

We voted for this proposal. The admin- 
istration has endorsed this. The leader- 
ship on both sides has endorsed it, so do 
not act like we are being penurious for 
pinch-penny or unfair. We are trying to 
be fair across the board, and we are try- 
ing to be fair to civil service retirees and 
to cut out inflation. 

I yield to the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. I have just two simple 
questions, my good friend. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENS. First, has he forgot- 
ten that the Federal workers buy an 
annuity? This is not a system of social 
security or pension plan provided by the 
employer. They have bought their an- 
nuity. They pay for it, and for 70 percent 
of the retired workers, this is their only 
source of income after retirement. Is he 
forgetting that, that they contribute to 
this plan? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Well, now, let us get 
into that question. That is a very, very 
interesting one because we will find out, 
Mr. Senator, that you and I pay 7% 
percent for that annuity, but the tax- 
payers are picking up a large percentage 
for you and me. Let us look here right 
now—wait a minute, I am going to an- 
swer that question, you are going to get 
an answer. I do not yield. 

Mr. STEVENS. Start talking about 
Federal employees. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I do not yield. 

Mr. STEVENS. I will take the whole 
thing away from Senators, if you want 
to punish the Senators. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. All right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has the floor. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Right. I thank the 
distinguished Presiding Officer. 

The civil service retirement system de- 
pends on huge subsidies from the tax- 
payers, In 1979 the general fund contri- 
bution to the system totaled $8.8 billion, 
43.5 percent of the civil service trust 
fund income. 

Now, that is what you talk about get- 
ting control of yourself. That is when 
you begin to look and realize what is 
really going on when they talk about 
uncontrollables and talk about untouch- 
ables. Those things do not come through 
the Finance Committee. They go through 
the Government operations and auto- 
matically each year they bring those 
things in there. 

The taxpayers, they are not getting 
that well paid for the annuity that you 
would have to pay for in the construc- 
tion or manufacturing companies. There 
is no taxpayer coming in and contribut- 
ing to that. 

But to all of these we have to put in 
each year 43.5 percent into that trust 
fund; 1979 is the last figure I could find 
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and it was 8.8 billion bucks that they 
were helped out with that annuity. 

I want to point out also, as a group, 
retired Federal employees are better off 
than most retired people in the country. 
Specifically, as I referred to a minute ago, 
the average annuity, which was subsi- 
dized by the taxpayers in 1979 to the tune 
of $8.8 billion, is $849 a month, while the 
average recipient of social security is 
only $288. 

Mr. STEVENS. Will the Senator yield 
on that point? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Let me complete my 
thoughts right here now. 

Some Federal retirees get even higher 
benefits; higher benefits. These are 
things that come out on top of the table 
that are just sort of rude to even men- 
tion such facts. But some Federal re- 
tirees get even higher benefits. 

For example, a Federal employee re- 
tiring in 1981 with a maximum annuity 
would start off his retirement receiving 
$38,700 a year—$38,700 a year. 

Now, I tried to find some examples. I 
found the deputy assistant administra- 
tor for administration in AID. Can you 
imagine that? If he were to retire, the 
deputy assistant administrator for ad- 
ministration in AID—this is one typical 
example—he would start off at $38.700 a 
year. But, by 1989, with two cost-of-living 
increases a year, he would be getting 
$72,500. That is more than a Senator 
earns, more than the Senator from 
Arkansas earns. 

Mr. STEVENS. Will the Senator yield 
on that point? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate the role and the responsibility of the 
Senator from South Carolina. Once 
again, I compliment him on the mag- 
nificent way in which he has conducted 
himself and articulated the issues rela- 
tive to the budget. 

The Senator has also, in the last few 
moments, stated what I would call some 
extreme retirement cases. These are in 
the great minority, as the Senator from 
South Carolina would know. 

But what we must face today is the 
average situation to see what is being 
applied to the great portion of the Fed- 
eral retirees. 

I would remind the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina that, accord- 
ing to the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment, as of September 30, 1978, there 
were approximately 780,000 survivors 
and annuitants receiving monthly an- 
nuities under $500. 

We are not talking about the situation 
if the Administrator for the Agency for 
International Development retired. We 
are not talking about the situation if a 
Senator or a Congressman retired. We 
are talking about 780,000 survivors and 
annuitants who are under the $500 mark. 

In addition to this, I would remind mv 
friend that approximately 281,000 of 
these annuitants and survivors were re- 
ceiving less than $200 in monthly an- 
nuity payments. 

We have talked about the social secu- 
rity recipient. We have talked about the 
possibilitv that there is a disparity be- 
tween what the social securitv recipient 
might receive relative to what the Fed- 
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eral civil servant might receive. But the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina, my colleague from Alaska, and my 
colleague from Maryland, who so elo- 
quently has spoken on this issue, know 
that those social security benefits are 
not taxable. We also know that the bene- 
fits received by the Federal retirees are 
taxable. We also know that a great por- 
tion of those Federal retirees today un- 
der our system are drawing less than 
$500 a month. 

I go back, I say to my friend from 
South Carolina, to my original state- 
ment in saying: This would have a dev- 
astating effect upon the thousands and 
thousands of Federal retirees today who 
are out there attempting to make ends 
meet. 

Finally, if the Senator will allow me 
just another minute, as he has read a 
letter and other Members of the Senate 
this morning have read letters from their 
constituents, I would like to read a letter 
from an older couple. I will quote from 
that letter, if I might: 

Since I retired 11 years ago, I have had my 
retirement whittled away . . . We live in a 
small three room house. We heat with 90 
percent wood—no heat at night at all. We 
grow our own vegetables. We cold shower 
when weather permits and svend little on 
clothes. But any day now the usual cam- 
paign against us will begin giving as ex- 
amples those retirees receiving magnificent 
retirements not mentioning that most of us 
are barely above the poverty level. 


I would just say to the Senator from 
South Carolina that I know that there is, 
in fact, unfairness. I know that inequi- 
ties are finding a place in our retirement 
system. I would like to pledge to the 


Senator that I will do everything that I 
can to help to remove these inequities 
from our retirement system. 

But I would also like to say that we 
must look at the entire picture and we 
must help those thousands and thou- 
sands of retirees who are begging us to- 
day to keep this twice-a-year cost-of- 
living adjustment so that they will not 
go even deeper below the poverty level. 

I appreciate the Senator yielding to 
me and I appreciate the courtesy that 
he has extended to me. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, with 
respect to those who are not typical, 
actually, we were using typical figures. 
We did give the average. I have given 
both. I have given the average and I have 
given some good examples. 

I reiterate that of those over 65, 
roughly one-half of civil service retirees 
are receiving social security because they 
did not work only in a civil service job, 
but also worked under social security. 

I would respectfully submit that the 
example being given by my colleague 
from Arkansas involves a group that 
just did not serve all the time in civil 
service. Many worked for the Govern- 
ment a little while and then were in 
private employment. We did not give 
extreme examples. We mentioned the 
average. 

We will agree, as the Senator from 
Arkansas has pointed out, that some only 
worked a short time for civil service. But 
that is why they also get social security. 
It is not primarily because they had 
earnings, but rather that they have not 
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been in the civil service system a long 
time. 

In October 1979, we gave a 4.9-percent 
increase and in April 1980 another 6 
percent increase. So in the fiscal year 
1980 we are talking about the civil serv- 
ice retirees receiving a 13.3-percent in- 
crease. We are not cutting anybody off. 

We know about the old folks who live 
in that small home and grow their gar- 
den. The greatest oppression on them— 
and this is what we have to make a con- 
summate judgment about as a body, not 
the President, not the Republicans, not 
the Democrats—the greatest oppression 
on that group such as the couple that 
the Senator read about, is inflation. We 
have to pay this year’s bill and next 
year’s bill so that we are in the black. 
Then we can stop bellying up to the 
credit bar to the tune of 25 percent of all 
borrowing in this country and cutting 
out capital enterprise so that they can 
make a loan at a reasonable interest 
rate and the Government not run it up 
to 20 percent. 

The Government is beginning to show 
an awareness. I dare say the vote on the 
House side which approved this last 
night was one of the most salutary votes 
we have ever had in the Congress. 

Last year we had a very difficult time 
getting our colleagues to even pronounce 
the word “reconciliation.” The distin- 
guished leader, Mr. Grarmo, of Connecti- 
cut, brought it home and they voted for 
reconciliation. They voted for fairness 
across the board. They put this proposal 
in. This is the one thing we all had to 
agree on, to get control of ourselves. Like 
an alcoholic, we will never cure the dis- 
ease unless we finally decide that we 
want the cure. 

This Congress is never going to cure 
itself of free spending unless we, our- 
selves, decide we want the cure, that we 
want to stop spending, that we want to 
be fair and not just balance the budget 
but also balance the equities. That in- 
cludes us. 

I yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, it is un- 
fortunate that my good friend from 
South Carolina decided to make this 
into an amendment dealing with retire- 
ment for Members of Congress. Just so 
he will know and the record is clear, out 
of the 1.2 million retirees under this sys- 
tem, 341 of them are former Members 
of Congress. So let us not confuse and 
punish the 1.2 million for the fact that 
341 Members of Congress who have re- 
tired from this body and the other body 
decided to accept benefits under this 
system. 

Let us get things back into perspective. 
He talks about the $8 billion annual sub- 
sidy. If these people had worked for the 
military, the cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be 100 percent. The civil 
service employee contributes to the cost 
of his retirement. Military people do not 
contribute at all. The subsidy he is talk- 
ing about basically comes from the 
crediting to the civilian retirement sys- 
tem of the time that a civil service work- 
er spent in the military during World 
War II. That is where that subsidy comes 
from. 
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This Senator, if he retires, gets 3 years 
credit against his retirement for the 3 
years that he spent in the military. The 
taxpayers pay for that. That is where 
the $8 billion comes from, from the peo- 
ple that Congress has covered into this 
system. 

The other thing is that Congress 
changed the computation of the system. 
It used to be the average of the high 3 out 
of the high 5. They have changed that 
now so it is a different rate of computa- 
tion. That decision was made by Con- 
gress. As a net result, the taxpayers have 
to pay more to pay the total retirement 
income of retired people. 

Well, let us look at it; 200,000 
of those 1.2 million people who 
served at least 20 years in Federal Gov- 
ernment and have an average age of 78 
currently receive less than $500 a month. 
The net result of the Budget Committee’s 
recommendation means that for the 
average annuitant, not just the 200,000, 
elimination of this twice-a-year adjust- 
ment will mean a reduction of $350 in 
their annual income, and a reduction in 
the survivor's income of $152. 

My good friend tells us how much that 
$38,000 employee is going to receive by 
1990, but he factors in 10 percent in- 
flation. I thought we were working on 
the proposition to reduce inflation. But 
when he wants to knock down this con- 
cept, he assumes a constant rate of in- 
flation of 10 percent. 

I am going to close with just this com- 
ment, Mr. President: the Budget Com- 
mittee wants 1 percent of the popula- 
tion of this country—that is what the 
Federal employees comprise, less than 1 
percent of the population—to bear 15 
percent of the cost of reductions in Fed- 
eral spending. That is what the Senate 
better look at. Fifteen percent of the 
total recommended reductions in Federal 
spending coming out of this budget res- 
olution are going to be based upon pay 
cuts for current employees and retired 
Federal civil service employees who con- 
tributed to their annuity. 

They were told 4 years ago when we 
eliminated the most equitable system we 
had worked out, the 2 percent plus the 
1 percent kicker, we were going to com- 
pute the cost-of-living adjustment semi- 
annually so we could save the Federal 
Government $1 billion. Now we are going 
to come along and save $400 million by 
this adjustment and, again, it is on the 
very people who pay the worst price for 
inflation. I agree with the Senator from 
South Carolina on that; they pay the 
worst price. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Will the Senator yield 
for 1 moment on that point? 

Mr. STEVENS. Let me add one addi- 
tional point and then I will yield. 

When the head of the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management appeared before our 
committee in July 1979, I asked a series 
of questions. I will ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed in the RECORD. 
I will read the one basic gut question 
and answer: 

Question 1. As you know the first budget 
resolution contained the recommendation 
that the semi-annual cost of living adjust- 
ment on federal annuities be changed to an 
annual adjustment. Does the administration 
have a position on the recommendation? 
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Answer. The annualization of the cost of 
living adjustment mechanism is not cover- 
ed in our legislative program and we have 
no plans at the present time to add it to 
the legislative program. We are continuing 
to review the cost of living adjustment issue 
to determine the impact of changes in terms 
of retirement fund savings, operational 
workloads, administrative costs or savings, 
and the impact on governmental reorgani- 
zation of incentives and/or disincentives to 
early retirement. 


Again, I urge the Senate to think of 
that, too, the impact of the disincentive 
on early retirement from what is being 
done. 

We may propose improvements (not nec- 
essarily annualization) early next year. 


That was the position of the admin- 
istration in July of last year. Inciden- 
tally, he also said that the average 
annuity as of September 30, 1978, was 
$709. I hope the Senator from South 
Carolina will know where the conflict 
comes between his figure of over $800 
and mine of $709. They both come from 
the same office. 

I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the 
points stated by the Senator were pre- 
cisely stated in a letter I received from 
Michael C. Nave, president of the Na- 
tional Organization of Retired Federal 
Employees, dated May 6, 1980, as 
follows: 

Our Association feels that retirees—espe- 
cially those from the public sector—have 
had more than their share of sacrifices to 
make in the last few years. For example in 
1976, Congress took away the Retirement 
Income Credit in the interest of increasing 
revenues. For many older retirees this meant 
a tax increase of as much as $560 a year. In 
that same year, Congress changed the 
Federal cost-of-living adjustment formula. 
Again in 1976, disability retirees were hurt 
when Congress eliminated the vast majority 
of them from eligibility for the Sick Pay 
Exclusion. In 1977, when Congress was look- 
ing for ways to bolster the sagging Social 
Security system, it again turned to public 
retirees—this time effectively denying them 
social security spouse/survivor benefits for 
which their spouses had worked and paid. 

In 1978, Congress recognized the need for 
modest improvements in the Tax Credit for 
the Elderly and passed H.R. 9893 by lop- 
sided margins in both Houses. However, in 
the name of the economy, the bill was killed 
by a House-Senate conference committee on 
the last day of the session. 

We realize that in times like these, every 
member of our society must make sacrifices. 
However, there is no segment of our popu- 
lation which is being asked to bear a greater 
burden in this Budget Resolution than these 
retirees. It is sometimes forgotten that the 
older American is the person least able to 
generate new sources of income when faced 
with losses of this magnitude. Many will be 
forced to dip into precious savings to com- 
pensate for this substantial loss of retire- 
ment income that had been promised by 
their employer. 


Mr. President, that is a poignant and, 
I think, eloquent argument which sup- 
ports the statements made by the Sena- 
tor from Alaska, who is the cosponsor on 
this amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the text of the entire letter 
be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETIRED 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, 
Washington, D.C., May 6, 1980. 

Dear Senator: This week Senator Stevens, 
along with Senators Pryor and Mathias, will 
offer an amendment to the Budget Resolu- 
tion to restore funds for the present cost-of- 
living adjustment (COLA) for Federal an- 
nuities. The purpose of this letter is to pro- 
vide you with an outline of the Stevens 
Amendment and a summary of the major 
legislative concerns raised by this issue. 

The present COLA formula was instituted 
in 1976 as a replacement for a more generous 
mechanism known as the “one percent ad- 
justment”. The COLA currently provides that 
Federal annuities be adjusted twice-a-year 
to compensate for inflation. These adjust- 
ments take place each March and Septem- 
ber, and are based on six-month increases 
in the CPI. 

The Budget Resolution assumes savings of 
$400 million in fiscal year 1981 as a result 
of “skipping” the September increase begin- 
ning this year. According to the latest figures, 
the average annuitant receives $709 a month, 
and thus would lose nearly $360 in actual 
income by March 1981. The average survivor 
recelves $296 per month, and stands to lose 
$150 by the same time should the proposal 
be adopted. 

The Stevens Amendment would restore 
funding for the present semi-annual COLA 
formula. The amendment is actively sup- 
ported by the American Association of Re- 
tired Persons, the National Retired Teachers 
Association, and the National Association 
of Retired Federal Employees—the combined 
membership of which represents approxi- 
mately 70 percent of all older Americans. 


While there are many issues raised by this 
amendment, there are three legislative con- 
siderations our Association feels are particu- 
larly significant: 


(1) Critics of the twice-a-year COLA argue 
that Federal retirement income should be 
treated just like Social Security, and ad- 
justed only once-a-year. 


While Social Security adjustments are 
made on an annual basis, that income is 
tax-free, while Federal annuities are fully 
taxable. The tax-free nature of Social Secu- 
rity creates, in effect, an additional benefit 
which helps protect recipients against infia- 
tion. The impact of this special benefit was 
demonstrated recently in U.S. News & World 
Report which pointed out that the loss of 
real purchasing power by Federal retirees 
last year was three times greater than that 
of Social Security recipients. While there are 
many advocates of annual COLAs for both 
Social Security and Federal retirement, there 
are few who would argue that the two should 
be equal in tax treatment. 


It is significant to note that the Advisory 
Council on Social Security this year found 
the present COLA formula for Social Secu- 
rity to be inadequate in protecting recipi- 
ents against inflation, and recommended im- 
plementation of a semi-annual adjustment 
for Social Security income during periods of 
high inflation. 


(2) Critics of the semi-annual COLA argue 
that a reduction is necessary to help con- 
trol Federal spending, and break the mo- 
mentum of inflation. 


Our Association finds this logic hard to fol- 
low since most economists, and even the 
President, admit that a balanced budget will 
have little real impact on the rate of infla- 
tion. Economist Walter Heller points out that 
it would take a loss of three million jobs and 
$200 billion in the gross national product just 
to knock one point off of the underlying rate 
of inflation. According to Arthur Schlesinger 
in the Wall Street Journal, ‘History reveals 
no demonstrable relationship between Gov- 
ernment deficits and inflation.“ He points 
out that in 1975 and 1976 inflation actually 
declined seven percent, while the Federal 
budget ran a deficit of $112 billion. 
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Our Association feels that retirees—espe- 
cially those from the public sector—have had 
more than their share of sacrifices to make 
in the last few years. For example in 1976, 
Congress took away the Retirement Income 
Credit in the interest of increasing revenues. 
For many older retirees this meant a tax in- 
crease of as much as $560 a year. In that 
same year, Congress changed the Federal 
cost-of-living adjustment formula. Again in 
1976, disability retirees were hurt when Con- 
gress eliminated the vast majority of them 
from eligibility for the Sick Pay Exclusion. 
In 1977, when Congress was looking for ways 
to bolster the sagging Social Security sys- 
tem, it again turned to public retirees—this 
time effectively denying them social security 
spouse/survivor benefits for which their 
spouses had worked and paid. 

In 1978, Congress recognized the need for 
modest improvements in the Tax Credit for 
the Elderly and passed H.R. 9893 by lopsided 
margins in both Houses. However, in the 
name of the economy, the bill was killed by 
a House-Senate conference committee on the 
last day of the session. 

We realize that in times like these, every 
member of our society must make sacri- 
fices. However, there is no segment of our 
population which is being asked to bear a 
greater burden in this Budget Resolution 
than these retirees. It is sometimes forgot- 
ten that the older American is the person 
least able to generate new sources of income 
when faced with losses of this magnitude. 
Many will be forced to dip into precious sav- 
ings to compensate for this substantial loss 
of retirement income that had been promised 
by their employer. 

(3) Critics of the present COLA say that 
the once-a-year adjustment proposed in the 
Budget Resolution is a minor issue which 
does not suggest any fundamental change of 
policy, or raise significant political issues. 
We disagree. 

The basic issue at stake here is the funda- 
mental integrity of the United States Gov- 
ernment as an employer of millions of hard- 
working Americans. Federal employees and 
retirees have only the commitment of elected 
Officials to make good on the benefits it 
has promised us as a condition of our em- 
ployment. In short, our only guarantee is 
the word of the United States Government. 

The reduction of our current cost-of-living 
formula to an annual basis would raise seri- 
ous doubts as to the trustworthiness of our 
Government. I do not see how the Federal 
Government can expect to maintain a high 
quality workforce over the years, if it estab- 
lishes a record of cutting benefits in the 
face of adverse public opinion. 

This has certainly been the attitude of the 
Senate Governmental Affairs Committee and 
the House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, which have consistently opposed all 
efforts to strip employees of benefits they 
earned and were promised. 

Our Association recognizes the political 
appeal of a balanced budget and reduced 
Federal spending. We realize that the attain- 
ment of these goals requires that funding 
for many good, sound programs must be cut. 
However, there are few budget cuts which 
would affect so many people in as direct and 
devastating a manner as the COLA reduc- 
tion. I Just cannot believe that taking money 
away from retirees is going to do much more 
than increase the human suffering that in- 
evitably comes with a recession and high 
inflation. 

We believe there is a point at which hu- 
manitarian considerations must outweigh po- 
litical appeal. We believe this is such a point. 
Our Association urges you to support the 
Stevens Amendment as a means of maintain- 
ing reasonable and sound judgment in the 
budget-making process. while keeping faith 
with commitments of the past. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
MICHAEL C. Nave, 
President. 
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Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 44 seconds remaining. 

Mr. STEVENS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that items appearing in our hear- 
ings on pages 6 through 18 be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp—Senate, 
Sept. 8, 1976] 
UP AMENDMENT No. 428 


Mr. Houuras. Mr. President, I call up an 
amendment at the desk relative to the 1 per- 
cent pay kicker and ask the clerk to report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as fol- 
lows: 

The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
Hollings), for himself, Mr. Bellmon, and Mr. 
Biden, proposes unprinted amendment 
No. 428: 

On page 55, after line 20 insert the 
following: 

COST OF LIVING ADJUSTMENTS 


(a) Section 8340(b) of Title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “1 
percent plus”. 

(b) The amendment made by subpara- 
graph (a) above shall apply to any increase 
in annuities after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 

Mr. Hotirnes. Mr. President, I ask for the 
yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a sufficient 
second? There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. President, I am con- 
strained to raise a point of order against the 
amendment as legislation in an appropria- 
tions bill. 

We have agreed to hold hearings on this 
matter next year. It has been discussed with 
the Chairman of the House Civil Service 
Committee. I do not believe it is proper at 
this point to legislate in a general fashion 
on a matter such as this that has been on 
the books for some time. It is certainly not, 
in my opinion, a proper place to put this 
amendment, with due respect to my good 
friend from South Carolina. I would say it 
is legislation on an appropriations bill. It is 
permanent legislation, repealing permanent 
legislation, and it should not be here. 

Mr. HoLLINGs. Mr. President, prior to the 
ruling can the Senator raise that point or 
can I be heard? 

The Presipinc OFFICER. Does the Senator 
raise a point of order? 

Mr. Stevens. I do. 

Mr. Houurnes. Mr. President, I then raise 
the question of germaneness. It is really a 
limitation, and I would refer to page 127. But 
since the Senator is constrained to raise a 
point of order, this is something that has 
been in the budget, we have already acted on 
it on the military pay, and it refers to the 
civilian pay. I checked it out, and I checked 
with the leadership, and we put it in. So I 
would again raise a point of germaneness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question of 
relevancy having been made, it is not debata- 
ble. Under the rules the Chair submits the 
question to the Senate: Is the amendment 
relevant? 

Mr. HoLLINGS. Germane. I raise a question 
of germaneness. 

The PRESDWING OFFICER. The rule uses the 
word “relevant” The question is, Is the 
amendment germane? 

Mr. Hottirnes. I want the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a sufficient 
second? There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays 
having been ordered, the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. Rosert C. Byarp. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. Bayh), the Sena- 
tor from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. Byrd, Jr.), 
the Senator from California (Mr. Cranston), 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. Eagleton), 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Glenn), the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. Philip A. Hart), the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. Hartke), the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts (Mr. Kennedy), the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Mcm- 
tyre), the Senator from Montana (Mr. Met- 
calf), the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Mon- 
dale), the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
Montoya), the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Moss), the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
Pastore), and the Senator from California 
(Mr. Tunney) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
Pastore) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Beall), the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Buckley), and the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Percy) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. Goldwater) is absent on official 
business. 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 60, nays 
20, as follows: 


{Rollcall Vote No. 570 Leg.] 
YEAS—60 


Abourezk, Allen, Bartlett, Bellmon, Bent- 
sen, Biden, Bumpers, Cannon, Case, Chiles, 
Church, Clark, Culver, Curtis, Dole, Dom- 
enici, Fannin, Ford, Garn, Gravel, Griffin. 

Hansen, Haskell, Hathaway, Helms, Holl- 
ings, Hruska, Huddleston, Humphrey, Inouye, 
Javits, Johnston, Laxalt, Leahy, Long, Mag- 
nuson, Mansfield, McClellan, McClure, Mc- 
Govern, Morgan, Muskie. 

Nelson, Nunn, Packwood, Pell, Proxmire, 
Randolph, Ribicoff, Schweiker, Scott, Wil- 
liam L., Sparkman, Stennis, Stevenson, Stone, 
Symington, Taft, Thurmond, Tower, Young. 

NAYS—20 

Baker, Brock, Brooke, Burdick, Byrd, Rob- 
ert C., Durkin, Eastland. 

Fong, Hart, Gary, Hatfield, Jackson, Ma- 
thias, Pearson, Roth. 

Scott, Hugh, Stafford, Stevens, Talmadge, 
Weicker, Williams. 

NOT VOTING—20 

Bayh, Beall, Buckley, Byrd, Harry F., Jr., 
Cranston, Eagleton. 

Glenn, Goldwater, Hart, Philip A., Hartke, 
Kennedy, McGee, McIntyre. 

Metcalf, Mondale, Montoya, Moss, Pastore, 
Percy, Tunney. 

The PRESDING OFFICER. The amendment is 
held germane and the point of order is not 
well taken. 

The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Carolina. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESWING OFFICER. The Senator from 
Florida. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 429 

Mr. Curzs. Mr. President, I call up a per- 
fecting amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment 
will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. Chiles) for 
himself, Mr. Domenici and Mr. Stone, pro- 
poses an unprinted amendment No. 429. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with. 

The Pars OFFICER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 
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(c)(1) Section 8340(b) of title 5, United 
States Code, as amended by subparagraph 
(a) above, is amended to read as follows: 

„b) (1) The Commission shall— 

“(A) on January 1 of each year, or within 
a reasonable time thereafter, determine the 
percent change in the price index published 
for December of the preceding year over the 
price index published for June of the pre- 
ceding year, and 

„(B) on July 1 of each year, or within a 
reasonable time thereafter, determine the 
percent change in the price index published 
for June of such year over the price index 
published for December of the preceding year. 

“(2) If in any year the percent change 
determined under either paragraph (1) (A) 
or (1)(B) indicates a rise in the price index, 
then— 

“(A) effective March 1 of such year, in the 
case of an increase under paragraph (1) (A), 
each annuity payable from the Fund having 
a commencing date not later than such 
March 1 shall be increased by the percent 
change computed under such paragraph, 
adjusted to the nearest o of 1 percent, or 

“(B) effective October 1 of such year, in 
the case of an increase under paragraph 
(1) (B), each annuity payable from the Fund 
having a commencing date not later than 
such October 1 shall be increased by the 
percent change computed under such para- 
graph, adjusted to the nearest Yo of 1 
percent.”. 

(2) The amendment made by subsection 
(1) shall apply to any increase in annuities 
after the date of enactment of this Act, 
except that with respect to the first date 
after the date of enactment of this Act on 
which the Commission is to determine a per- 
cent change, such percent change shall be 
determined by computing the change in the 
price index published for the month im- 
mediately preceding such first date over the 
price index for the last month prior to the 
date of enactment of this Act for which the 
price index showed a percent rise forming the 
basis for a cost-of-living annuity increase 
under section 8340(b) of title 5, United 
States Code, as in effect immediately prior 
to the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(d) (i) Section 1401a(b) of title 10, United 
States Code, as amended by section 2 of this 
Act, is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) (1) The Secretary of Defense shall— 

“(A) on January 1 of each year, or within 
a reasonable time thereafter, determine the 
percent change in the index published for 
December of the preceding year over the 
index published for June of the preceding 
year; and 

“(B) on July 1 of each year, or within a 
reasonable time thereafter, determine the 
percent change in the index published for 
June of such year over the index published 
for December of the previous year. 

“(2) If in any year the percent change 
determined under either paragraph (1) (A) 
or (1)(B) indicates a rise in the index, 
then— 

“(A) effective March 1 of such year, in the 
case of an increase under paragraph (1) (A), 
the retired pay and retainer pay of members 
and former members of the armed forces 
who become entitled to that pay before such 
March 1 shall be increased by the percent 
change computed under such paragraph, ad- 
justed to the nearest 1/10 of 1 percent; and 

“(B) effective October 1 of such year, in 
the case of an increase under paragraph (1) 
(B), the retired pay and retainer pay of 
members and former members of the armed 
forces who become entitled to that pay 
before such October 1 shall be increased by 
the percent change computed under such 
paragraph, adjusted to the nearest 0 of 1 
percent.“. 

(2) The amendment made by sub- 
section (1) shall apply to any increase in 
retired pay or retainer pay after the date of 
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enactment of this Act, except that with re- 
spect to the first date after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act on which the Secretary of 
Defense is to determine a percent change, 
such percent change shall be determined by 
computing the change in the index published 
for the month immediately preceding such 
first date over the index for the last month 
preceding the date of enactment of this Act 
used as the basis for the most recent adjust- 
ment of retired pay and retainer pay under 
section 140la(b) of title 10, United States 
Code, as in effect immediately prior to the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

(e) (1) Section 882(b) of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act of 1946 (22 U.S.C. 1121(b)), as 
amended by section 3 of this Act, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) (1) The Secretary shall— 

“(A) on January 1 of each year, or within 
a reasonable time thereafter, determine the 
percent change in the price index published 
for December of the preceding year over the 
price index published for June of the preced- 
ing year, and 

“(B) on July 1 of each year, or within a 
reasonable time thereafter, determine the 
percent change in the price index published 
for June of such year over the price index 
published for December of the preceding 
year. 

“(2) If in any year the percent change 
determined under either paragraph (1) (A) 
or (1)(B) indicates a rise in the price index, 
then 

“(A) effective March 1 of such year, in the 
case of an increase under paragraph (1) (B) 
each annuity payable from the Fund hav- 
ing a commencing date not later than 
such March 1 shall be increased by the per- 
cent change computed under such para- 
graph, adjusted to the nearest one-tenth of 
1 percent, or 

“(B) effective October 1 of such year, in 
the case of an increase under paragraph (1) 
(B) each annuity payable from the Pund 
having @ commencing date not later than 
such October 1 shall be increased by the 
percent change computed under such para- 
graph adjusted to the nearest Yo of 1 
percent.“. 

(2) The amendment made by subsection 
(1) shall apply to any increase in annuities 
after the date of enactment of this Act, ex- 
cept that with respect to the first date after 
the date of enactment of this Act on which 
the Secretary is to determine a percent 
change, such percent change shall be deter- 
mined by computing the change in the 
price index published for the month immedi- 
ately preceding such first date over the price 
index for the last month prior to the date of 
enactment of this Act for which the price 
for a cost-of-living increase under section 
882(b) of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (22 
U.S.C. 1121(b)), as in effect immediately 
prar to the date of the enactment of this 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, this would per- 
fect the Hollings amendment and provide for 
& way in which we would recompute the cost- 
of-living raise. If we will think back to the 
history, the Purpose for putting in the 1- 
percent kicker back in 1969 when it was 
done was because there would be a timelag 
in computing a cost-of-living increase. We 
required that the Consumer Price Index had 
to go up by more than three points and it 
would have to stay up for more than 3 
months before it would trigger an increase. 

If we do away 


My amendment would provide that we 
would not have to wait to have a 3-percent 
increase I remember at that time inflation 
was something we did not know was going 
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to be a fact and a way of life, that it was 
going to be continuing. Because there might 
be a timelag, we put this into the legislation. 
The first adjustment took about 25 months. 

Just to perfect the Hollings amendment, 
what we would do now is to look at the cost 
of living automatically every 6 months. If 
it has gone up, we would go ahead and com- 
pute that on a 6-month basis rather than 
require that it had to go up by three points 
and had to stay up for 3 months. Whatever 
the price increase was, that is how much it 
would go up. 

This, I think, does two things: One, it 
gets to the big money that the kicker is now 
costing us because the kicker is an extra 
l-percent add-on every year and it accu- 
mulates. That is why by the year 2000 it will 
cost us $6 billion a year. 

My amendment would get to that in the 
same way. but it would allow a fair method 
for computing the cost of living. I really 
think this is the best kind of answer that we 
can give to the retired people, whether they 
be civil service, the military or foreign serv- 
ice, to say, “We had to get rid of the kicker 
because of the long-term cost and the fact 
that it was not fair because it was 1 percent 
every year. But recognizing that the purpose 
for which we put it in there was because we 
were afraid of the timelag, we have now 
taken care of that timelag. We are providing 
for a semi-annual adjustment. Every April 
and every October you will get a cost-of-liv- 
ing increase of exactly the change in prices. 

So I think it is fair to the retirees and at 
the same time helps us to get rid of the ex- 
pensive feature of the kicker. 

Mr. HoLurnes. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Earl Armbrust, of the 
CBO, be granted the privilege of the floor 
during the consideration of the pending 
measure. 

The Presminc Orricer. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. HoLirnes. Mr. President, to bring this 
back into perspective, what we intended and 
still intend, Senator Bellmon and myself, is 
to keep faith under the budget process with 
the general representation made by the 
Senate when we adopted the first concurrent 
resolution. We said among the economies and 
we got on our good friend from Louisiana 
about tax reform, here is another item that 
we ought to get on ourselves about. That is, 
in computing and balancing, in figuring 
revenues and expenditures, we would have 
the repeal of the 1-percent kicker across the 


The Armed Services have kept faith and 
they have provided under their bill the re- 
peal of the l-percent kicker, conditioned on 
the repeal of the 1-percent kicker as it ap- 
plies to the Federal civil employees as well. 

This amendment tells us where we are go- 
ing to save $0.2 billion, or $200 million, this 
year and by the year 1980 it will be some $3.8 

billion. 

— The amelioration of it and the adjustment 
made by the Senator from Florida, frankly 
I do not personally object to. I would be pre- 
pared, as one of the authors of the amend- 
ment, to accept it. I think perhaps Senator 
Bellmon would be. But if it would cause a 
great bit of confusion, I would say what it 
would cost in dollars and cents. Rather than 
$3.8 billion by 1980, I think it is $3 billion. 

Mr. Cuties. It would cost a little money in 
the short run. Over the long run, we make up 
the big loss because we are getting rid of the 
cumulative 1 percent added each year. 

Mr. Hottrnes, I would like to yield to the 
Senator from Oklahoma, a co-sponsor. 

Mr. BELLMoN. Mr. President, I am in agree- 
ment with the Senator in taking the Chiles 
perfecting amendment. 

Mr. Howtrncs. Would the Senator from 
Alaska agree that we can accept this amend- 
ment and then we will hear his debate? 


Mr. STEVENS. I would like to talk a little bit 
about it. 
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Mr. HoLLINGS. I think this has been fairly 
well debated. I yield to the Senator from 
Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. You have not heard the de- 
bate. The chairman of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee is not here. He has 
his own problems this year, as about 33 of 
us do. 

We talked about this matter, and agreed 
we would hold hearings at the beginning of 
next year. We closed our hearings this year, 
but agreed we would take it up next year. 
The fiscal year does not start until October; 
we can take this up before we are well into 
the fiscal year. 

The question is the equities to the people 
involved. We have not held hearings on this 
matter. I cannot tell you the cost of the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida, and 
I do not know that the Senator from South 
Carolina or the Senator from Oklahoma can, 
either. We do not know what the equities are 
for the people involved. 

This is legislation on an appropriation bill. 
I know the Senate has just voted that it is 
relevant, but notwithstanding that, it should 
go to the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. We have legislation before us; we are 
working on the matter, we have jurisdiction 
over it, and we have people downtown trying 
to figure out what is equitable to those peo- 
ple who have already elected to retire on the 
basis of the existing law with the 1-percent 
kicker. 

You are going to repeal it altogether, or go 
into an entirely new system. With due defer- 
ence to my friend from Florida, we have not 
looked at that system. I would be willing to 
bet the Civil Service Commission has not 
looked at the Senator from Florida’s amend- 
ment, and I would be willing to bet that the 
people who work with the actuarial aspect 
of the system have not looked at it. 

I do not think we ought to legislate here 
on the Senate floor dealing with something 
as serious as the retirement benefits for the 
rest of their lives, of people who spent their 
working lives serving the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I have just tried to contact the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee staff to get the 
point of view of the committee involved in 
this. They have gone. This is not their bill on 
the floor. We cannot get anyone, to get the 
books out of the blasted committee, to find 
out the impact of this. 

We are assigned to these committees. My 
friend is on the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. The reason this is here on the 
Senate floor is that there are 2 or 3 Members 
who are disturbed that we would not agree 
to hold hearings in the last 2 or 3 weeks of 
the session, when we were working on other 
matters. I have been running back and forth 
all day, like the rest of you have, to confer- 
ence committees, here and on the House side, 
and there just is no time to hold a hearing 
on something this serious right now. 

We have made a commitment that we will 
hold hearings at the beginning of next year. 
But there are equities of the people involved 
in the system right now that should be pro- 
tected, and I object violently to the concept 
that when we have worked out an agreement, 
we have agreed with the House that there 
would be a compromise on it, that here, out 
of the clear blue sky, comes an amendment 
like this. I recognize the budget process and 
the Budget Committee did figure this in, but 
I thought we still had legislative committees. 
I thought we still had jurisdiction. Those 
of us who have worked on it in committee 
have staff working on it, who went home not 
thinking they would have a bill on the floor 
tonight. We have a right, I would think, to 
have some consultation on permanent legis- 
lation going into an appropriation bill. 

I cannot object strongly enough to this 
kind of procedure. I think this is one reason 
why Government employees do not have any 
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confidence in what goes on in Congress, be- 
cause we willy-nilly get into tnings like this 
without thinking about it. 

Mr. President, I am obviously exercised, I 
think we all ought to be exercised when 
something like this happens. I think if the 
chairman of the Post Oifice and Civil Service 
were here, he would be exercised also. 

Mr. Holux ds. Mr. President, in all fair- 
ness, speaking of the right to be exercised, 
I do serve on thé committee with the Senator 
from Alaska, and I happen to have a very 
exalted title on the committee: chairman 
of the Postal Operations Subcommittee. But 
we have been unable to get a hearing on this 
particular measure. Nevertheless, we believe 
in our legislative committees. We believe 
chairmen, and we believe in equity of pro- 
cedures, and that is why we have to take 
this procedure. 

We did it for the military. We did it for 
General Service employees, The President of 
the United States sent it up. here in January. 

You do not have to be here long to see 
the results of inflation. Over the period of 
time the kicker has been in effect, Federal 
annuities have increased 72 percent, while 
the cost of living, since 1969, has increased 
only 56 percent. 

So they have gained exactly—you can have 
your little hearing right here—$1.6 billion 
more than the social security recipient, the 
food stamp recipient, or anyone else around 
here as a recipient. 

They are all feeling this inflationary cost- 
of-living CPI, but when it comes to this little 
sweetheart deal, I found out, working on 
the Appropriations Committee with the dis- 
tinguishea Senator, that our former staff 
director said, “I can make more money quit- 
ting with this little 1 percent kicker than 
what you pay me on the Appropriations 
Committee.” You have heard this, and I 
have heard it. I know; I can see you smile. 

This issue was not supposed to come up. 
It is an election year issue. The President 
proposed the issue, and we debated it as to 
the military. We debated it with the first con- 
current resolution. We have got government 
in the sunshine. There is Vice President Dole 
coming in. He is on the Budget Committee. 

Mr, STEVENS. I cannot keep track of my 
good friends, 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. HoLLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. Cuties. I just wanted to know if the 
Senator from South Carolina is a little bit 
confused, like the Senator from Florida. I 
am whipped, on the one hand, by the Presi- 
dent, who says we have to repeal the kicker, 
and by the chairman of the committee on 
the Republican side, who is telling me we 
should not repeal the kicker. I feel like I 
am getting seesawed about this matter, and 
I am just a poor candidate running for re- 
election. 

Mr. Stevens. I am just pointing out that 
the Senator is not the only candidate for re- 
election. The Senator from Wyoming is a 
candidate, and he is not here. He would be 
speaking if he were here, and I am really 
speaking for him. 

My friend tells me this is in the budget, 
and that is true. But I am sure my friend 
will agree with what I have said: We had a 
discussion on this just this past week, and we 
have made a commitment to have a hearing 
on this subject at the beginning of the next 
session. 

Those on the legislative committees shouid 
take heed: What you need to do is be gone, 
if you are chairman, or the people who sit 
down and work out agreements on things 
like this, be gone, and along comes an 
amendment like this without notice and it 
will go through without a hearing and with- 
out any record. 

I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 
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Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. I shall 
just take a moment. 

I teel compelled to say just a word here 
and I shall not be long. This matter was 
raised by the President of the United States 
in the budget, and was approved, in effect, 
by our Budget Committee, and on the mili- 
tary side of the ledger this matter went 
through our authorization committee and 
we adopted it. We adopted it as to the 1 per- 
cent kicker and it came on the floor here and 
was not challenged in any way, and went to 
conference with the House, and came back. 
The conference report had it in it, and it 
Was not challenged in any way. 

So we have gone all the way through this, 
all the way on the military side. Now, in 
there was a provision that it would be effec- 
tive only if the same medicine was distrib- 
uted around to all. So I think this puts it up 
to us. 

Ordinarily I stick with the legislative com- 
mittees, and stick to their jurisdiction. This 
situation is a little peculiar, but it is the 
only way to get at it. 

And with deference, it seems to me meri- 
torious, although it is not something one 
would like to vote for. But we are down to 
the last roll, and we ought to meet this and 
vote for the amendment, as I see it. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I understand 
what the Senator said, and I served on that 
subcommittee, too, in terms of the appropria- 
tions process and know what we have done 
in conference. But again I say there are dif- 
ferences here with regard to its effect on the 
civil service system, I think we are entitled to 
go ahead with the agreement we made, have 
the hearing next year, consider this matter, 
and make the adjustment. 

I am sure my friend from South Carolina 
knows that the bill pending in the House 
of Representatives is not the bill that is 
pending before the Senate right now. That 
we called the “softening” bill, the bill to 
soften the 1 percent and to spread it out so 
that we would finally eliminate it. Remem- 
ber, Congress put in effect the 1 percent. This 
is something that has been in the law and 
it has been used. Now we have the feeling 
that because of the budget process, and other 
things, it ought to be done away with. 

But people who have elected to retire based 
on the fact that it is coming are now going 
to be committed to retire without it coming. 
I am sure that my friend understands that. 
I think that is unfair. I think we ought to 
provide for a staging out, a softening of this 
incentive, this cost-of-living adjustment so 
that there is no effect, really, on the rate of 
retirements in the Federal Government. 

As far as I am concerned, it is one of the 
incentives that brings about a retirement 
now by some of the people who might wait 
2 or 3 years to retire, and that, to me, is a 
good thing because people who elect to re- 
tire early get paid less and when they get this 
“kicker” there are other people who move in 
behind them in the system and we provide 
additional employment without, in fact, in- 
creasing the total amount of Federal employ- 
ment. That aspect of this has not been ex- 
amined yet. But again, I do not disagree that 
the l-percent kicker is going to go in the 
civil service system. It is going to be elimi- 
nated, The question is how and over what pe- 
riod of time. And with due respect to the 
Senator, I believe that our committee ought 
to have the chance to look into that and 
make that recommendation to the Senate. 

Mr. Betton. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield. 

Mr. BELLMON. I am also a member of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
as is the Senator from South Carolina and 
the Senator from Alaska. We had a year to 
work on this thing, and the committee has 
shown no inclination to do so. We know 
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irom what the Senator from Mississippi has 
just said what happened on the military 
side. 1f we do not act now, we are going to 
have to go back and do the whole joo over 
again which may not be possible. I feel 
strongly that we ought to act and act now 
whiie we have the matter before us, a mat- 
ter well unaerstood, and hearings will serve 
no good purpose. I am not aware of any 
agreement to nold hearings. 

Mr. STEVENS. We made an agreement, and 
I am sure the Senator from 

Mr. HoLLINGsS. No. I wish to be fair to my 
friend from Alaska. The truth of it is every- 
thing was over there. I do not wish to pass 
the buck. I had no reason to attend because 
nothing was going to happen. Every time 
something was suggested they would say, 
“Wait until next year and we will have a 
hearing on it.” 

The Senator from New York (Mr. Buckley) 
in March put this in. We could not even get 
a hearing. We had on the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service an opportunity 
to work on this particular measure. We 
come here in September, and everyone knows 
what the issue is and everything, to say 
what we ought to do is subject it to hearings. 

Mr. President, what would be more equit- 
able, if we really feel that way, is immedi- 
ately let us give the 1-percent kicker to the 
social security recipient rather than semi- 
annually, review the food stamps, and give 
a 1-percent kicker on the food stamps. 

I hate to look at the Senator from North 
Carolina when I say that. He would about 
run me out of the Chamber if we had to 
increase the food stamps around here. But 
that is exactly what it means. 

We are not being unfair. We are treating 
these particular retirees the same as Con- 
gress has already treated the Foreign Service 
personnel, all conditioned on how we are 
going to act here. 

Mr. STEVENS. That is right. This is to make 
sure everyone understands. 

Mr. HoLLINGs. That is right. 

Mr. STEVENS. The military 1-percent kicker 
does not go out until this happens. 

Mr. Hotirncs, That is right. 

Mr. Srxvxxs. The reason it does not go 
out is we agreed that the Committee on Civil 
Service and Post Office ought to determine 
the manner in which it goes out, and the 
Senator knows that the way we do it the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service is 
going to be the way it applies throughout 
the military system and anyone eligible for 
the 1 percent. They did not have jurisdiction 
over that. They just said, “Do it the way the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
does it for the classified service.” 

My friend here from Hawaii is the ranking 
member on the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, I have not been involved in all 
these negotiations, but I do think I have 
been to all the meetings of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, and I do not 
recall anyone’s ever raising a question at our 
executive sessions, or otherwise, demanding 
a hearing on this bill. 

All I can tell the Senator is the first time 
it was raised I was with the Senator from 
Wyoming, and we did agree at that time that 
there would be hearings next year. 

But again what we are doing now is going 
to determine the percentage of what happens 
on the military bill, and the Committee on 
Armed Services and the Committee on Ap- 
propriations deferred to us in terms of how 
this was going to be eliminated. They agreed 
it was going to be eliminated but how it is 
going to be eliminated is determined by the 
bill coming out of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

Mr. Hotirnes. Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor will yield, he was referring to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. They 
were trying, as the Senator uses the words 
“equitable” and “equity,” to be fair across 
the board. 
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. STEVENS. I accept that. 

. pm It 5 the same medicine. 

Mr. HoLLINGS. That is, as the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi said, the 
same medicine, We do not like to take away 
benefits and what have you. But what is 
sauce for the goose ls sauce for the gander. 
That is the whole point. 

The Committee on Armed Services was not 
at a loss by procedures and how it was going 
to be applied. They already decided that. “If 
you are golng to make it effective to us in 
the Pentagon and the military, how about 
yourself” is what they were saying. 

Mr. President, can we move the adoption 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
Florida? I think we can get a voice vote on 
that. Will the Senator not agree with that? 

Mr. STEVENS. As the Senator knows, if the 
Senator wants to do that I suggest that he 
take a look at it. I just tried to read the 
amendment as we were talking here. It is five 
pages long. If the Senator can understand it 
and what it means to the retirement system, 
be my guest. 

I can only say that as far as I am concerned 
this is a very poor way to deal with some- 
thing as serious as the retirement system 
that applies to the civilians and the military 
people of this country. We should not do it. 

Mr. President, just to eliminate the matter, 
and I have said my last, I am going to move 
to table both amendments and urge that 
these amendments be tabled and not con- 
sidered now. 

The chairman will be back next week. If 
the Senator feels this exercised about it, let 
us take it up now. 

Mr. WriuzaM L. Scorr. Mr. President, will 
the Senator hold that momentarily? 

Mr. STEVENs. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM L. Scorr. Mr. President, we are 
going to have a vote on this matter soon. 

I recall the reason for the 1-percent kicker 
being adopted. It was because there was a lag 
between the time of the cost of living going 
up and the time that the Federal employee 
retiree received a cost-of-living increase. 

I do not understand just what the amend- 
ment does. I believe we need to have some 
sort of a compromise to get rid of the kicker 
but at the same time be fair to the Federal 
employee. I wonder if we could not just take 
a minute and let the distinguished Senator 
from Florida tell us what is in his amend- 
ment. 

The Senator from Alaska says it is a 
lengthy amendment. Will the Senator from 
Florida explain it? 

Mr. CHILES. The purpose of the amendment 
of the Senator from Florida and the Senator 
from New Mexico is to do exactly what the 
Senator from Virginia is mentioning. It is to 
really get at the purpose of why we put the 
kicker in to start with. For the kicker to take 
effect or for the present cost of living adjust- 
ment to take effect under the present law we 
have to have a 3-percent increase and it has 
to continue for at least 3 months. Because of 
this feature they decided to put in the 1-per- 
cent add-on to take care of the long delays 
that could occur. 

If we are getting rid of the 1 percent, and 
I think we should, then I think we have to 
have & fairer method. So what my amend- 
ment would say Would be to replace that 3 
percent for 3 months with just saying that 
every 6 months we will automatically figure 
the cost of living, and if it has increased, then 
we will make provision for that as we do in 
the social security system and as we do in 
some of these other programs. 

Mr. WILLIAM L. Scorr. If the Senator will 
yield, when would the cost-of-living increase 
be effective? Would it be effective immedi- 
ately or would there be another lag in the 
time it would become effective? 

Mr. CHILES. There is always a lag for the 
calculation of it. But as soon as we are able 
to calculate it, program the computers to 
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compute individual benefits, and mail the 
checks, it would automatically be done, So 
once we got through the first adjustment 
period, there would be a regular increase 
every 6 months, every April and October. 

Mr. WII LIAIH L. Scorr. Would it be retro- 
active in time? 

Mr. CRI ES. Yes, it would cover the full 6 
months since the last change was calculated. 

Mr. WILLIAM L. Scorr. The Department of 
Labor will decide there had been an in- 
crease? 

Mr. CHILES. That is correct. 

Mr, WILLIAM L. Scorr. I will support the 
Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. Cues. I yield. 

Mr. Foxo. Mr. President, under the present 
law, there must be an increase of 3 percent, 
and that 3 percent must be sustained for 3 
months before there is an increase. 

Mr. CRUS. That is right. 

Mr. Fonc. What does the Senator’s amend- 
ment do? Does his amendment give them an 
increase every time there is a cost-of-living 
increase of 1 percent or one-half-percent, or 
what does it do? 

Mr. Cuties. Every 6 months you would au- 
tomatically figure the cost-of-living index. 
If it has gone up, you give them in an in- 
crease at that time, the same way we do in 
social security. 

Mr. Fonc. Then, the Senator is not actu- 
ally following what the distinguished mana- 
ger of the bill is doing. 

Mr. CHILEs. Yes, we are. 

Mr. Fonc. Under the present system, the 
retiree must wait 3 months after the cost of 
living has increased by 3 percent. If it only 
increases by 2 percent, he does not get any 
increase at all, even though it stays there 
for a year or 2 years. It must be a 3-percent 
increase, and has to be sustained for 3 
months. What the Senator is doing in this 
amendment, as I understand it, is that as 
long as there is an increase every 6 months 
he is going to give it to them. 

Mr. CHILES. That is correct, but there is no 
kicker. 

Mr. Fonc. It may be more costly than at 
present. 

Mr. CHILEs. No. 

Mr. Fonc. Because at present, they have 
to wait 3 months after the cost of living has 
increased by 3 percent. 

Mr. Cures. It has not proved to be that 
way, and that is the calculation of our Con- 
gressional Budget Office. The Congressional 
Budget Office has shown that if you go to 
the year 2000, you get a $6 billion impact a 
year on either one, the removal of the Hol- 
lings kicker or the removal of the Chiles 
perfecting amendment, because it is a cumu- 
lative feature that adds up. 

Mr. Fonc. I am not talking about the 1- 
percent kicker. I am talking about the 3 
percent. 

Mr. Cures. I am talking about the per- 
fecting amendment. 

Mr. Fonc. Under the present law, it has to 
increase by 3 percent. If it increases by 1 
percent and remains for 3 months, there is 
no increase. If it increases by 2 percent, 
there is no increase. It has to increase by 3 
percent, and then that 3 percent has to be 
sustained for 3 months, and then you will 
have an increase. 

Under present law, social security recipi- 
ents also come under this kicker. Does this 
amendment apply to social security recipi- 
ents? 

Mr. CHs. Social security recipients do 
not have the kicker. 


Mr. Fonc. They do have a kicker. 

Mr. STEVENS. Not this one. 

Mr. Fonc. They do have a kicker. 

Mr. Musxre. If the Senator will yield, so- 
cial security recipients do not get the 1-per- 
cent kicker. Neither does SSR or the food 


stamp program, for example. This is only 
the Federal retirement system. 
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Mr. THurmonp. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHILES. I yield. 

Mr. THuRMOND. Mr. President, I am not 
opposing this amendment; I do not think 
it is necessary. But if it should be adopted, 
I want to know whether the military is go- 
ing to be on the same basis. 

Mr. CHILES. Exactly the same. 

Mr. THuRMOND. I think it should be 
the same. If it is going to apply in 6 months, 
it should apply to the military in the same 
way. 

Mr. CHILES. They are all to be treated 
the same way. 

Mr. THURMOND. And the Senator's amend- 
ment provides that? 

Mr. CHILES. Yes. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. CHILES. I yield. 

Mr. Stevens. I do not think that is true. 
The Senator is dealing with more than a 
kicker in his amendment, now that I have 
read it. 

The Senator is dealing with how the cost- 
of-living increases are computed. We started 
with an amendment to eliminate the kicker, 
and now he is going to reform the whole re- 
tirement system, so far as cost-of-living in- 
creases are concerned, with a perfecting 
amendment. With due respect, I do not 
think it automatically goes to the military 
system. 

I am constrained to say, here we go again. 
We have the Budget Committee writing leg- 
islation for the Commitee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

Mr. Muskie. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield on that point? 

Mr. STEVENS. Yes, I am happy to yield. 

Mr. Musxre. I have not had a word to say 
in this. 

Mr. Stevens. I hope the Senator will, I 
hope the Senator will denounce this. 

Mr. Musk. I do not denounce it. 

Mr. Stevens. I do not think the Senator’s 
committee should be writing legislation. 

Mr. Musk. If the Senator will lower his 
voice, I will be glad to describe the Budget 
Committee’s connection with this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. STEVENS. It is not my voice. I do not 
need this microphone. 

Mr. Musk. I know the Senator does not. 

This amendment is not a Budget Commit- 
tee initiative. 

Mr. Stevens. The Senator from Florida just 
said it was. 

Mr. Musk. What the Budget Committee 
has done has been amply explained on the 
floor. What the Budget Committee has done 
is within its prerogative. 

In this first concurrent budget resolution— 
and this decision was concurrent with the 
second concurrent budget resolution, which 
will be before the Senate tomorrow—we 
adopted the objective of eliminating the 1- 
percent kicker. This is the first time I have 
heard anybody on the Senator’s committee 
object to that action by the Budget Commit- 
tee. Indeed, a few moments ago the Senator 
from Alaska accepted that, and now he chal- 
lenges us. The Senator should choose. 

Mr. STEVENS. This is not dealing with just 
a kicker. 

Mr. Muskie. All we have done is contained 
in the first concurrent resolution. That was 
confirmed by both Houses of Congress. Be- 
cause it is there, there are Members of Con- 
gress in both Houses who are very restive 
because the appropriate committees have im- 
plemented it for the military but nothing 
has been done about it for the civilian per- 
sonnel of the Government. So the members 
of the committee who worked to implement 
the military side of it are saying to me and 
to others, “Look, we stuck our necks out to 
implement the first concurrent resolution. 
When are we going to get the other half of 
it done?” 
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It is because of that frustration, not be- 
cause of any attempt by the Budget Com- 
mittee to legislate, that this amendment ap- 
pears on the floor of the Senate today. 

Mr. STEVENS. What is this I have in my 
hand? 

Mr. Musk. I do not know. I cannot see 
that far. 

Mr. Srevens. It is the perfecting amend- 
ment. I will apologize if I am wrong, but 
T understood the Senator from Florida to 
say that this was prepared by the Budget 
Committee. 

Mr. Cuties. No. I think the Senator did 
misunderstand. The Senator said that no- 
Þody computed any figures on this, and I 
suid that the Congressional Budget Office 
had computed figures. 

Mr. STEVENS. Where did it come from? 
‘That is the question. 

This is not the kicker. This refers to the 
total cost-of-living portion of the retire- 
ment system of the Civil Service. 

What the Committee on Armed Services 
did was to elimate the kicker, depending 
npon our determining how it should be 
eliminated. Now we are going to go into the 
total computation of the cost-of-living in- 
urease due to people on retirement, if I un- 
derstand this correctly. I have only read 
it once. It is a very complicated subject. 

Mr. Nuwn. This is compatible with what 
the Committee on Armed Services did with 
the military. It was left open, so that what- 
ever was done with the civil service with 
respect to the repeal of the 1-percent kicker 
would apply to the military. This makes 
Specific reference to the Secretary of De- 
tense and what he will do. Whether one is 
for the Chiles amendment or the Buckley 
amendment, as I understand it, the civil 
service and the military will be treated alike. 

‘The Senator from Maine is eminently cor- 
rect in the fact that the Committee on 
Arined Services, under the budget resolu- 
tlon, felt some responsibility and some man- 
date to address this issue. We did have 
hearings. We addressed the issue. The full 
Senate voted on it. It went to conference. 
The House agreed to it in conference. It 
already has been accomplished as to the 
mulfttary, contingent upon what this body 
does with respect to civil service. 

do not know where the Civil Service 
Cummittee was all the time this was going 
on. That is something I do not understand. 
Nevertheless, there was due notice given to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice by the first concurrent budget resolu- 
tion, by the action of the full Senate on 
the Armed Services Committee bill, by the 
action of the conference committee on the 
hill, by the President's budget message, by 
Secretary of Defense Rumsfeld's speeches, 
and by other things. I do not know where 
the Committee on Post Office and Ciyil 
Service has been this year while all this was 
golng on, but it seems to me that at least 
this committee had a duty to have hearings 
before 1 year expired. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I can under- 
stand the situation, but I do not understand 
why we cannot have the normal procedure 
apply to this. We have just heard that the 
committee did take it up. I have been to those 
meetings, and I haye never heard anyone de- 
marl a hearing. No one has written to me, to 
niy knowledge, and said “We would like to 
bave a hearing on the bill introduced by 
Senator Buckley.” 

The Senator from Florida points out that I 
have a little extracurricular activity for the 
peuple on this side of the aisle. If he had 
asked me for a hearing on it, I would have 
Fone to the chairman and said, Can't we 
have a hearing on it?” 

; Laie! 8 was made that the Armed Serv- 
ces Committee held their hearings and de- 
termined how to handle it. * 
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Correct me if I am wrong: It is still based 
on how we deal with the civilian side. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Nunn. The Senator is correct on that 
point. 

Mr. Srevens. Then, why cannot we have 
hearings? 

Mr. Nunn. That is a very good question. 
That is the essential question of the hour. 
Vhy cannot the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service have hearings when a 
matter has been discussed as widely as this 
one for almost a year? 

Mr. Stevens. When the Senator from Wyo- 
ming discussed it with me, he mentioned the 
problem of trying to hold hearings now, the 
question of being in session and having hear- 
ings in this last part of this year and said, 
“Would you agree?” I will have, next year, 
the same role that the Senator from Hawaii 
has with regard to the committee. I said, 
“Yes, let us hold them the first of the year.” 

I do not see any problem with that. What 
is the problem with waiting, will anybody tell 
me? What is the great problem with waiting 
until the proper procedure is followed with 
regard to this bill? 

Mr. BELLMON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. BELLMON. I will tell what the problem 
is with waiting. The Committee on Armed 
Services has already acted. If the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service does not fol- 
low, it is going to be very difficult to get them 
to go through this again. This is not a very 
pleasant activity for any of us to undertake. 
Once the Committee on Armed Services has 
bitten the bullet, so to speak, it is up to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service to 
take the next action. If they refuse to act, 
the Senate has to act to assure the repeal of 
the kicker. 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


Mr. Musxre. Mr. President, I rise in sup- 
port of the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Legislative Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee to H.R. 14238, the 
Legislative Appropriations bill. This amend- 
ment would repeal the so-called 1-percent 
kicker as it applies to cost-of-living increases 
in civil service retirement annuities. Let me 
point out that the question addressed by this 
amendment is not whether Federal annui- 
tants should receive cost-of-living increases 
to keep up with inflation; rather, the ques- 
tion is whether Federal annuities should 
rise faster than inflation. 

Since 1969, when the 1-percent kicker was 
added to the cost-of-living adjustment 
mechanisms, Federal annuities have in- 
creased by 72 percent, while the cost of liv- 
ing has risen over the same period by only 
56 percent As a result, Federal annuitants 
received $1.6 billion more by the end of 
fiscal 1975 than they would have, had their 
benefits merely kept even with inflation. 
Moreover, outlays for annuities over the next 
5 years will be $3.8 billion higher than they 
would be if annuities rose at the same rate 
as inflation. All of these excessive increases 
in Federal annuities are not financed by em- 
ployee contributions, but are ultimately a 
burden on the general taxpayer. 

Mr. President, these inflated annuity in- 
creases are clearly unjustified. Even with- 
out the 1-percent kicker, the cost-of-living 
adjustment mechanism in the Federal re- 
tirement system is more liberal than that 
in almost any other pension system in the 
private or public sector. Moreover, no other 
Government program indexed to keep pace 
with inflation, such as social security, SSI, 
food stamps, or Federal pay, is adjusted as 
liberally as Federal retirement annuities. So- 
cial security, SSI, and Federal pay are ad- 
justed annually; the food stamps bonus val- 
ue is adjusted semiannually. If the 1-percent 
kicker is justified. with regard to Federal 
employees’ retirement benefits, the argument 
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could be made that it should be extended 
to these other Federal programs. The cost 
of such an extension clearly would be pro- 
hibitive. 

This year, Mr. President, the Congress has 
acted definitively on three occasions in favor 
of repealing the l-percent kicker. In adopt- 
ing the first budget resolution, the Con- 
gress approved the policy of such a repeal. 
In enacting the military procurement and 
State Department authorization bills, the 
Congress approved the repeal of the kicker 
for the military and Foreign Service retire- 
ment programs, respectively, but only if a 
similar repeal is adopted with regard to the 
civil service retirement system. Thus, the 
amendment before us is the last piece needed 
to complete the policy for which Congress 
has clearly voiced approval three times. It is 
time for us to show the taxpayers that we 
meant it when we took these prior actions, 
and it is time to show that the Congress 
can act responsibly to eliminate unjustified 
spending of Federal tax dollars. 

With repeal of the kicker, I think it is 
appropriate that we have removed the condi- 
tions that made enactment of this com- 
pensatory provision necessary in the first 
place. This amendment as perfected insures 
that civil service retirees experience no un- 
warranted delay in having cost-of-living 
increases appear in their annuity checks. 
This represents fairness for the annuitant 
and responsible fulfillment of the congres- 
sional obligation to former Federal workers. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I am very 
pleased to join the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina, Senator Hollings, in 
cosponsoring this amendment to repeal the 
so-called 1-percent kicker. I do not believe 
it is necessary to elaborate at length on this 
issue because the issue itself is not very 
complex. The unfairness of this provision 
in the law has long been . The 
facts are that Congress made a mistake in 
1969 when the 1-percent kicker was added 
to the cost-of-living increase formula for 
the retirement programs. Because of the 
compounding effect, this mistake has caused 
Federal annuitants to receive increases total- 
ing 71 percent over the last 7 years, while 
the Consumer Price Index during that same 
period only increased 56 percent. This over- 
payment of 15 percentage points cost $800 
million and will get larger and larger if we 
procrastinate on this issue. 

Congress has in effect expressed its desire 
on this issue on several occasions. First, the 
savings from repeal of this kicker is as- 
sumed in the fiscal year 1977 budget which 
Congress passed by 62 to 22 in the first con- 
current resolution. The anticipated fiscal 
year 1977 savings is $200 million. Second, the 
Armed Services Committee has faced up to 
this issue and has recommended repeal of 
the 1-percent kicker in the military retire- 
ment program as part of the military pro- 
curement bill, assuming similar action is 
taken with regard to the civil service re- 
tirement system. Finally, Congress this year 
also eliminated the kicker in the Foreign 
Service retirement system. There is no ex- 
cuse for a double standard in Federal re- 
tirement systems. We made a mistake in 1969. 

While we may have originally intended for 
Federal retirees to keep up with inflation, 
it was never our intent to have these retirees 
have a windfall benefit by out-stripping in- 
filation. As Senator Hollings has clearly 
shown, the Federal retirement system has 
many benefits in excess of social security 
retirement. With this amendment we merely 
seek to correct one major discrepancy. If we 
fail to act we will find more and more of 
our budget outside of our grasp—because it 
will be forced to fund this inequitable pro- 
gram. It is situations like this that make 
budget balancing so difficult. I trust the 
Senate will repeal this kicker today in the 
name of fiscal responsibility. 
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Mr. President, there is a growing outcry 
concerning abuses in the Federal retirement 
system. A recent article by former Congress- 
man Hastings Keith in the Reader’s Digest 
of September 1976, sets out these abuses 
with great clarity. Among the Congress- 
man’s recommendations is the abolishment 
of the 1-percent kicker. 

The Federal retirement system is an essen- 
tial element of Government service. The 
availability of a reasonable retirement after 
a career of Government service has been 
a major inducement to qualified candidates 
for public service. I believe the system needs 
to be preserved but I also feel that its pres- 
ervation depends on the elimination of the 
flagrant abuses which currently exist. I 
strongly urge the leadership of both the 
House and the Senate to adjust the legislative 
program so that the vote on the elimination 
of the l-percent kicker can be held before 
adjournment. 


Mr. STEVENS. I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I should 
like to point out that when the kicker was 
removed in 1976 and Congress adopted 
the concept of going to a twice-a-year 
adjustment, according to the CPI in- 
creases and the benefit increases paid 
pursuant to that change in the law, this 
program has worked exactly as it was 
intended to work originally. 

In fact, it has been keeping pace with 
the CPI increase. The benefit increase 
has been identical to the CPI increase. It 
has been an extremely efficient system 
and, more than that, it has been a fair 
and an equitable system. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
have printed in the Record this table, 
Mr. President, as it relates to the CPI in- 
crease and the benefit increase. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Summary of experience under cost-of-living 
provision—1977-79 
[In percent] 


Month/year of 
increase 


March 1977 
September 1977 
March 1978 
September 1978 
March 1979 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the Stevens amend- 
ment. To me, the amendment addresses 
two questions of fundamental fairness: 

Will public retirees be made to bear 
the major burden of budget cuts? 

Will the Federal Government renege 
on the contract it has made with public 
retirees? 

While everyone must tighten his belt, 
I believe public retirees have had their 
share of sacrifices to make in recent 
years. For example, in 1976 Congress de- 
cided that the cost-of-living formula of 
Federal retirees was excessive. Congress 
abolished the extra 1 percent that had 
been given to retired Federal workers in 
compensation for the fact that increases 
lag far behind the advent of inflation. 


To compensate for eliminating this 
1-percent increase, the Government 
agreed to provide increases twice a year, 
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so that Federal workers would only be 
6 months behind inflation, rather than a 
full year. 

Now, it is proposed to break that 
agreement. 

We might also recall that in 1977, Con- 
gress decided the social security system 
needed some additional funds. It turned 
to public retirees to help carry the load 
by offsetting social security spouse bene- 
fits against public retirement income. 

Also, we should remember that Fed- 
eral retirement pay is not exempt of in- 
come tax, as social security benefits are. 
It is true Congress has provided a tax 
credit for the elderly, which is supposed 
to put public retirees in much the same 
situation as social security recipients, but 
inflation has robbed the worth of this 
credit. Congress has failed to update the 
tax credit so that Federal retirees have 
fallen behind their fellow citizens who 
receive social security checks. . 

Now. I am strongly opposed to taxing 
social security payments. But I do be- 
lieve we owe the same degree of fair- 
ness to both groups of retirees. 

By reducing the frequency of cost-of- 
living increases, Congress would cut Fed- 
eral spending at the expense of those 
whose working days are over and who 
are least able to bear the burden of ever- 
climbing inflation. 

Mr. President, I ask my fellow col- 
leagues to keep the legal commitment we 
have made in the past and vote to re- 
tain cost-of-living adjustments every 6 
months for public retirees.@ 

@ Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I rise in sup- 
port of the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Alaska, Mr. 
Srevens, that will restore funding for 
twice-a-year cost-of-living increases in 
civil service retirement benefits. 

BUDGET COMMITTEE COLA CUTS 

Mr. President, for the second consecu- 
tive year, the Budget Committee has rec- 
ommended that the twice-a-year cost- 
of-living adjustments on Federal retire- 
ment income be changed to a once-a- 
year adjustment. For the second consec- 
utive year, such a recommendation was 
made without consulting with the au- 
thorizing committee, the Governmental 
Affairs Committee. The only recourse for 
those who feel differently about this 
change is to attempt to restore the funds 
here on the Senate floor. 

COLA HEARINGS 

Mr. President, last July, the Subcom- 
mittee on Civil Service and General Serv- 
ices held an oversight hearing on the civil 
service retirement system. The goal was 
to ascertain the impact on retirees of a 
once-a-year adjustment and to deter- 
mine whether any savings could be 
achieved in a responsible manner, Testi- 
mony, then and since, revealed that the 
average annuitant receives $8,500 per 
year, and the average survivor $3,600 per 

ear. 
7 SUBCOMMITTEE LEGISLATION 

Mr. President, in hearings held last 
year, the Subcommittee on Civil Service 
and General Services received testimony 
on responsible ways to achieve savings. 
Consequently, the subcommittee has de- 
veloped two bills incorporating the hear- 
ing’s recommendations that are expected 
to result in substantial savings. Yet, 
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rather than commending such reduc- 
tions, it appears that the Budget Com- 
mittee is determined to force the Con- 
gress to change the cost-of-living adjust- 
ment to once a year. Its intructions to the 
Governmental Affairs Committee to re- 
duce outlays by $500 million, in essence, 
requires the committee to make such a 
change. 
A STEP IN THE WRONG DIRECTION 

Mr. President, it would be a mistake to 
move Government retirees back to an an- 
nual adjustment. It would be particu- 
larly harmful to do this at a time when 
the retiree needs this inflation compen- 
sation the most and when he or she is 
relying on the semiannual adjustment 
provision that exists under present law. 
For these reasons, Mr. President, I sup- 
port my colleague’s amendment to the 
budget resolution which would help se- 
cure the semiannual COLA which is a 
measure of inflation protection presently 
granted to Federal retirees. 

A change to a once-a-year adjustment 
will reduce the average retiree’s income 
by $132 per year. Such a reduction would 
have a substantial impact upon those 
individuals who are least able to cope 
with the ravages of inflation. 

Mr. President, while we all want the 
Federal budget brought into balance and 
that that balance thereafter maintained 
over the business cycle because we be- 
lieve this is one of the things that must 
be done to bring inflation under control, 
we do not want that budget balancing 
effected through a diminution of the in- 
flation protection presently available to 
the elderly. 

THE ELDERLY 

Mr. President, reducing the frequency 
of the adjustment is justified by the call 
to combat inflation. Yet such a reduc- 
tion dangerously lessens the protection 
from inflation's most vulnerable group, 
the elderly. Advocates of the reduction 
argue that social security benefits are 
only adjusted once a year and that the 
twice-a-year adjustment on Federal re- 
tirement is unnecessarily inflationary. 
What they choose to overlook, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that Federal retirement benefits, 
including cost-of-living adjustments, are 
taxed, while social security income is not. 
The monetary benefit of tax free social 
security is higher to social security re- 
cipients than the semiannual adjustment 
is to Federal retirement recipients. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Alaska has expired. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, how 
much time remains to the Senator from 
South Carolina? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has 6 minutes 
and 36 seconds. 

Mr. SARBANES. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. SARBANES. On the time of the 
Senator from South Carolina. That is 
the only time available. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
not enough time remaining. 

Mr. SARBANES. We can take it from 
the balance of time on the bill, I under- 
stand. I ask unanimous consent to do 
that. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I want 
to first apologize to the distinguished 
Senator from Alaska. He knows the lead- 
ership problems because he is a leader. 

We were only trying in the leadership 
to reconcile some differences and expe- 
dite things. 

As we left, my distinguished friend was 
talking about the 3-year credit he had in 
the Army. But there, again, we are right 
back to the same situation. That is, that 
we can get semiannual retirement in- 
creases if we are under the civil service 
and work for the Government. 

But I suggest that in the Army and in 
civilian work, there is no such benefit. So 
there is a benefit to civil service workers. 
Additionally, where the Senator says 
there are only 431 of Senators and Con- 
gressmen retired under civil service, so 
that pensioners should not be penalized, 
my concern, Mr. President, is that there 
not be an additional 535 this year and in 
the next few years; namely, the present 
membership. 

Both sides have agreed on this pro- 
posal. The administration has recom- 
mended it. It is tough medicine, but it is 
fair to everyone across the board. We 
have it here for the military retirees, for 
food stamp recipients, all the rest—to 
put them all on that once-a-year 
computation. 

Mr. President, if there is nothing fur- 
ther and the time is all yielded back, I 
move to table the amendment. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, before 
tabling, may I have 2 minutes? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion has been made, debate is not in or- 
der and the yeas and nays have been re- 
quested. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank my distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, a 
rolicall is in order. 

I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, out of the time 
on the bill, the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois be allowed to address the 
Chamber for 2 minutes prior to the roll- 
call on the tabling motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank my distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
letter signed by Senators RIBICOFF, 
STEVENS, PRYOR, and myself. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS, 

Washington, D.C., May 7, 1980. 

Hon. Ernest HOLLINGs, 

Acting Chairman, 

Hon. Henry BELLMON, 

Ranking Minority Member, Committee on 
a> Budget, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 


DEAR Fnrrz AND HENRY: The reconciliation 
instruction in the First Concurrent Resolu- 
tion on the Budget Directs the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs to reduce spending 
for FY 81 by $500 million. The only sizeable 
program under the budgetary jurisdiction 
of the Governmental Affairs Committee is 
the Civil Service Retirement System. Conse- 
quently the reconciliation instruction, as 
now constructed, would have the effect of 
forcing an authorizing committee of the 
Senate to make specific policy changes in a 
statutory program. We realize that this was 
not the intent of the Budget Committee, but 
is a result of the unique nature of our Com- 
mittee’s crosswalk allocation. 

The Governmental Affairs Committee has 
not yet made a determination on the ques- 
tion of altering the cost-of-living procedures 
for civil service retirees. However, we believe 
that it is important to enable the Committee 
to consider other areas within its legislative 
jurisdiction as well in achieving the required 
savings. 

Last year during debate on the Second 
Concurrent Budget Resolution for FY 80, 
Senator Muskie offered a technical amend- 
ment authorizing the Governmental Affairs 
Committee to comply with its reconciliation 
instruction by finding cuts in any of the 
programs under its legislative jurisdiction. 
We request that you consider the adoption 
of a technical amendment to S. Con. Res. 86 
similar to the amendment which was adopted 
last year. 

We support the Budget Committee's at- 
tempt to balance the budget, and want to 
cooperate in taking whatever steps are neces- 
sary to achieve that end. Adoption of such a 
technical amendment would be of great 
assistance to our Committee in that effort. 


Sincerely, 
CHARLES H. PERCY. 
TED STEVENS. 
ABE RIBICOFF. 
Davip PRYOR. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the letter 
indicates the Governmental Affairs Com- 
mittee is quite willing to accept the $500 
million cut. We feel the committee that 
created the Budget Reform Act and that 
‘made possible the Budget Committee 
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should stand fully behind the principle 
of taking our fair share of cuts. 

All we are saying is that, like many 
other committees, we would like the au- 
thority to take it out of the areas we feel 
are least cost effective. We might choose 
to cut parts of OMB, GSA, or the Postal 
Service and pursue pay reform, oversight 
changes, and consultant cuts. 

Cuts can be made. We pledge that they 
will be made. 

All we are asking is that we be given 
the same authority Senator Muskie saw 
fit to give the committee last year, to 
make our own cuts so it would not have 
to be taken out of this one retirement 
account. 

Senator Risicorr and I would have to 
vote against the pending amendment, 
but do so with great reluctance because 
we know the hardship that would re- 
sult to our senior citizens, who we feel 
should be protected to the greatest pos- 
sible extent. 

We think there are other areas less 
cost effective, less harsh, more humani- 
tarian, where cuts can be made. 

If the Budget Committee would ac- 
cept a technical amendment that would 
give us this authority, then I think we 
could resolve the issue on a fairer basis. 

I ask respectfully for a reaction from 
the floor manager of the bill. 

Mr. STEVENS. I hope my good friend 
will not be misled. They have not given 
us that assurance at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No time 
remains on the amendment. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to table 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Alaska. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. Gravet), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
LeaHy), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA). the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye), and the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Matsunaca) would vote “nay.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Forp). Are there any other Senators in 
the Chamber who wish to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 50, 
nays 43, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 108 Leg.] 
YEAS—50 


Exon 

Garn 
Glenn 
Heflin 
Helms 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
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Ford 
Goldwater 


Gravel 
Inouye 

So the motion to lay on the table 
amendment No. 1745 was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

(Later the following occurred:) 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, on 
rolicall vote 108 I intended to vote “no.” 
I voted “aye.” I ask unanimous consent 
that my vote be changed and it will not 
affect the outcome. I have cleared the 
same with both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The above tally has been changed to 
reflect the foregoing order.) 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1072 
(Purpose: To increase the levels of budget 
authority and outlays for General Purpose 

Fiscal Assistance) 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have an 
amendment at the desk and I ask for 
its immediate consideration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER) 
for himself and Mr. McCiure, Mr. LUGAR, 
Mr. BoscHwitz, Mr. ARMSTRONG, Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. JEPSEN, Mr. PERCY, 
Mr. GARN, and Mr. ROTH. propose an un- 
printed amendment numbered 1072. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, line 17, strike all through page 
18, line 21, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

Fiscal year 1981: $687,400,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1982: $758,500,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $831,000,000,000; 

(3) the appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1981: $612,900,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1982: $687,100,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $753,300,000,000; 

(4) the amount of the deficit or surplus 
in the budget which is appropriate in the 
light of economic conditions and all other 
relevant factors is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1981: $0; 

Fiscal year 1982: +$10,110,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: +$27,300,000,000; 

(5) the appropriate level of the public 
debt is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1981: $927,800,000,000; 


Fiscal year 1982: $953,700,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $968,400,000,000; 
and the amount by which the temporary 
statutory limit on such debt should be 
accordingly increased is as follows: 

Piscal year 1981: $32,700,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1982: $25,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: $14,700,000,000; 

(b) Based on allocations of the appro- 
priate levels of total new budget authority 
and of total budget outlays as set forth in 
paragraphs (2) and (3) of the preceding 
subsection of this resolution, the Congress 
hereby determines and declares pursuant to 
section 301 (a) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974 that, for the fiscal years begin- 
ning on October 1, 1980, October 1, 1981, 
and October 1, 1982, the appropriate level 
of new budget authority and the estimated 
budget outlays for each major functional 
category are respectively as follows: 

(1) National Defense (050) : 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, 
400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $155,700,000,000. 


authority, 


$173,- 


$204,- 
500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $183,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget 
900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $208,600,000,000. 

(2) International Affairs (150) : 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $23,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $14,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,700,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technol- 
ogy (250): 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $7,000,000,000. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,800,000,000. 

Piscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, 88,300, 000, 000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, 68, 600, 000, 000: 

(B) Outlays, 88,900, 000,000. 
Pi Natural Resources and Environment 


authority, 


Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $11,500,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $11,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $11,700,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $12,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $11,800,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $12,'700,000,000. 

(6) Agriculture (350) : 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,600,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $2,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,600,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $4,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,500,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $5,200,000,000. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370) : 
Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,100,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $200,000,000. 
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Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, 62, 700, 000, 000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $2,900,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400) : 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $19,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $17,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $18,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $18,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983; 

(A) New budget authority, $19,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $19,500,000,000. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,500,000,000. 

(10) Education, Training, Employment, 
and Social Services (500) : 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $20,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $27,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $29,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $27,800,000,000. 

Piscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $30,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $29,500,000,000, 

(11) Health (550): 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $70,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, 661, 800, 000, 000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, 882, 100,000, ooo: 

(B) Outlays, $70,700,000,000. 

Piscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $92,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $75,500,000,000. 

(12) Income Security (600) : 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $245,300,000- 


(B) Outlays, $218,300,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1982: 
(A) New budget authority, $277,200,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $246,700,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget authority, $304,400,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $271,900,000,000. 
(13) Veterans Benefits and Services (700) : 
Fiscal year 1981: 
(A) New budget authority, $21,500,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $21,000,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1982: 
(A) New budget authority, $23,100,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $22,700,000,000. 
Piscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget authority, $24,600,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $24,200,000,000. 
(14) Administration of Justice (750): 
Fiscal year 1981: d 
(A) New budget authority, $4,200,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $4,600,000,000. 

year 1982: 
(A) New budget authority, $4,400,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $4,500,000,000. 
Piscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget authority, $4,600,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $4,700,000,000. 
(15) General Government (800): 
Fiscal year 1981: 
(A) New budget authority, $4,600,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $¢,300,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1982: 
(A) New budget authority, $4,800,000,000- 
(B) Outlays, $4,700,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget authority, $5,100,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $4,900,000,000. 
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Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, 

(B) Outlays, $8,700,000,000. 

Piscal year 1983: 3 

(A) New budget authority, $8,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,800,000,000. 

(17) Interest (900) : 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $72,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $72,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $74,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $74,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $77,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $77,700,000,000. 

(18) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, — 624, 700,000, 


000; 
(B) Outlays, —$24,700,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1982: 
(A) New budget authority, — $27,500,000,- 


$8,700,000,000; 


000; 
(B) Outlays, —$27,500,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget authority, — $29,800,000,- 


000; 

(B) Outlays, —$29,800,000,000. 

REVISIONS TO THE SECOND CONCURRENT RESO- 
LUTION ON THE BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1980 

Sec. 2. Pursuant to section 304 of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act of 1974: 

(a) Section 1 of S. Con. Res. 53 is revised 
as follows: 

(1) The recommended level of Federal 
revenues is $528,900,000,000 and the amount 
by which the aggregate level of Federal rey- 
enues should be decreased or increased is $0. 

(2) The appropriate level of total new 
budget authority is $653,100,000,000. 

(3) The appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is $566,400,000,000. 

(4) The amount of the deficit in the budg- 
et which is appropriate in the light of eco- 
nomic conditions and all other relevant fac- 
tors is $37,500,000,000. 

(5) The appropriate level of the public 
debt is $895,100,000,000, and the amount by 
which the temporary statutory limit on such 
debt should accordingly be increased is 
$16,100,000,000. 

(b) Section 2 of S. Con. Res. 53 is revised 
as follows: 

(1) National Defense (050) : 

(A) New budget authority, $143,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $134,000,000,000. 

(2) International Affairs (150) : 

(A) New budget authority, $15,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,900,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology (250): 

New budget authority, $6,200,000,000; 
Outlays, $5,900,000,000. 
Energy (270): 
New budget authority, $37,900,000,000; 
Outlays, $6,500,000,000. 

) Natural Resources and Environment 


New budget authority, $12,200,000,000; 
Outlays, $12,900,000,000. 

Agriculture (350) : 

New budget authority, $5,000,000,000; 
Outlays, $5,900,000,000. 

Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 
New budget authority, $11,700,000,000; 
Outlays, $5,500,000,000. 
Transportation (400): 

New budget authority, $19,100,000,000; 
Outlays, $19,500,000,000, 

Community and Regional Development 


(A) New budget authority, $8,600,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $9,100,000,000. 
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(10) Education, Training, Employment and 
Social Services (500): 

(A) New budget authority, $29,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $29,900,000,000. 

(11) Health (550): 

(A) New budget authority, $59,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $56,500,000,000. 

(12) Income Security (600): 

(A) New budget authority, $223,000,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, $190,000,000,000. 

(13) Veterans Benefits and Services (700) : 

(A) New budget authority, $21,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $20,500,000,000. 

(14) Administration of Justice (750): 

(A) New budget authority, $4,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,400,000,000. 

(15) General Government (800) : 

(A) New budget authority, $4,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,400,000,000. 

(16) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850) : 

(A) New budget authority, $8,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,300,000,000. 

(17) Interest (900): 

(A) New budget authority, $65,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $65,500,000,000. 

(18) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950) : 

(A) New budget authority, —$22,300,000,- 


(B) Outlays, 822,300, 000,000. 
RECONCILIATION 


Sec. 3. The Committees on Appropriations 
shall reduce spending in enacted laws by 
$4,800,000,000 in budget authority and 
$2,600,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1980 
and are instructed to report no later than 
ten days after Congress completes action 
on this resolution their recommendations 
for changes in new budget authority for 
fiscal year 1980 and budget authority initial- 
ly provided for prior fiscal years contained 
in enacted laws, within the jurisdictions of 
those committees, sufficient to accomplish 
the reductions required by this section. 

Sec. 4. The Senate Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs and the House Committee on 
Government Operations shall reduce spend- 
ing for fiscal year 1981 in reported or enacted 
laws, bills, and resolutions by $500,000,000 
in outlays and are instructed to report 
promptly their recommendations for changes 
in new budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new spending authority 
which is to become effective during fiscal 
year 1981 contained in reported or enacted 
laws, bills, and resolutions within the juris- 
dictions of those committees sufficient to 
accomplish the reduction required by this 
section. 


Src, 5. The Committees on Armed Services 
shall reduce spending for fiscal year 1981 
in reported or enacted laws, bills, and res- 
olutions by $400,000,000 in budget authority 
and $400,000,000 in outiays and are in- 
structed to report promptly their recom- 
mendations for changes in new budget au- 
thority for fiscal year 1981, budget authority 
initially provided for prior fiscal years and 
new spending authority which is to become 
effective during fiscal year 1981 contained 
in reported or enacted laws, bills, and res- 
olutions within the jurisdictions of those 
committees sufficient to accomplish the re- 
ductions required by this section, 

Sec. 6. The Senate Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works and the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transportation 
shall reduce spending for fiscal year 1981 in 
reported or enacted laws, bills, and resolu- 
tions by $300,000,000 in budget authority 
and are instructed to report promptly the 
recommendations for changes in new budget 
authority for fiscal year 1981, budget author- 
ity initially provided for prior fiscal years, 
and new spending authority which is to be- 
come effective during fiscal year 1981 con- 
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tained in reported or enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions within the jurisdictions of those 
committees sufficient to accomplish the re- 
duction required by this section. 

Sec. 7. The Senate Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources and the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor shall reduce 
spending for fiscal year 1981 in reported or 
enacted laws, bills, and resolutions by $500,- 
000,000 in budget authority and $600,000,000 
in outlays and are instructed to report 
promptly their recommendations for changes 
in new budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new spending authority 
which is to become effective during fiscal 
year 1981 contained in reported or enacted 
laws, bills, and resolutions within the ju- 
risdiction of those committees sufficient to 
accomplish the reductions required by this 
section. 

Sec. 8. The Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation and t 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce shall reduce spending for fis- 
cal year 1981 in reported or enacted laws, 
bills, and resolutions by $300,000,000 in budg- 
et authority and $200,000,000 in outlays and 
are instructed to report promptly their rec- 
ommendations for changes in new budget 
authority for fiscal year 1981, budget au- 
thority initially provided for prior fiscal years, 
and new spending authority which is to 
become effective during fiscal year 1981 con- 
tained in reported or enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions within the jurisdiction of those 
committees sufficient to accomplish the re- 
ductions required by this section. 

Sec. 9. The Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry and the House 
Committee on Agriculture shall reduce 
spending for fiscal year 1981 in reported or 
enacted laws, bills, and resolutions by 
$2,000,000,000 in budget authority and 
$2,000,000,000 in outlays and are instructed 
to report promptly their recommendations 
for changes in new budget authority for 
fiscal year 1981, budget authority initially 
provided for prior fiscal years, and new 
spending authority which is to become effec- 
tive during fiscal year 1981 contained in re- 
ported or enacted laws, bills, and resolutions 
within the jurisdictions of those committees 
sufficient to accomplish the reductions re- 
quired by this section. 

Sec. 10. The Committees on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs shall reduce spending for fiscal year 
1981 in reported or enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions by $200,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $400,000,000 in outlays and are 
instructed to report promptly their recom- 
mendations for changes in new budget au- 
thority for fiscal year 1981, budget author- 
ity initially provided for prior fiscal years, 
and new spending authority which is to be- 
come effective during fiscal year 1981 con- 
tained in reported or enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions within the jurisdictions of those 
committees sufficient to accomplish the re- 
ductions required by this section. 

Sec. 11. The Senate Committee on Finance 
and the House Committee on Ways and 
Means shall reduce spending for fiscal year 
1981 in reported or enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions by $1,300,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $3,100,000,000 in outlays and are 
instructed to report? 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, before I 
begin my statement let me say that this 
amendment is the Baker amendment, 
with cosponsors, to restore to the budget 
the full State share of general revenue 
sharing and a corresponding reduction 
in an array of categorical grants in aid 
programs, so there is no net budgetary 
effect. 

I yield myself such time as I may 
utilize. 
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Mr. President, a great many urgent 
matters press upon our country today— 
an economy in turmoil, terrorism in 
Iran, aggression in Afghanistan, a con- 
tinuing crisis in energy, a struggle to 
balance the Federal budget. But no is- 
sue is more important to the long-term 
interests of the United States than 
strengthening the process of Govern- 
ment itself. 

I have spent much of my political 
career in an effort to better define and 
improve the relations among govern- 
mental powers in this country. And so 
I speak with a certain passion, born of 
a certain belief that the relationship 
of the various levels of government in 
this country is not extraneous to this 

ear’s political agenda, but rather it is 
— to it. 

The founders of our country were far 
less concerned with what decisions are 
made: At what level, by which branch. 

It was the founders’ overriding concern 
with an enduring process rather than 
with immediate results that made their 
deliberations so successful and made our 
Constitution so brilliantly adaptable 
from age to age. 

Too often in our time—in our haste— 
government has sacrificed the integrity 
of the process for the immediacy of the 
result. We are in danger of doing that 
again now. 

In recent years, as more and more 
power has been gathered in fewer and 
fewer hands—in the hands of bureau- 
crats only vaguely accountable to the 
American people—we have found our- 
selves increasingly at the mercy of a 
monster grown out of control. 

Because we have taken shortcuts in 
the process to deal with problems on an 
ad hoc, emergency basis, we find it diffi- 
cult now to make government function 
well at all. 

As we begin this new decade of the 
1980’s as we deliberate on whom we 
should choose as our next President, we 
are faced with nothing less than a fail- 
ure of statecraft. In that failure, we have 
experienced a loss of confidence unprece- 
dented in American history and un- 
healthy for its future. 

Restoring that confidence will require 
a sweeping reform of the decisionmak- 
ing process of Government, not simply a 
change in Government personnel. 

Changing the membership of the Cab- 
inet, as President Carter did to counter- 
act the “malaise” he found in America 
last summer, makes very little difference 
in the grand scheme of things. 

Changing Presidents might help a 
good deal more. 

And changing the attitude of the last 
half-century that “Washington knows 
best” would do more than anything else, 
I believe, to restore confidence in Gov- 
ernment. 

The problem is the process. We simply 
are not putting the right power in the 
hands of the right people at the right 
level of government. There is little won- 
der that everything we do seems to go 
wrong. 

The history of how things got this way 
is familiar to all of us. The extraordinary 
national crises of the Great Depression 
and the Second World War gave rise to 
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a very large and very powerful central 
government in a very short span of time. 

But when the crisis had passed, the 
government remained. The end of the 
process found the National Government 
bloated, State and local governments 
emasculated, and the American people 
monumentally ill-served. 

I believe this process has reached its 
end. The American people have learned 
through disappointing experience that 
problems cannot be solved simply by 
passing a law, establishing an agency, 
appropriating money, and letting Wash- 
ington spend it. 

This reliance on Washington has given 
the National Government vast powers to 
dictate how each of us might live and 
work. It has resulted in the establish- 
ment of an extravagant and enormously 
expensive Federal bureaucracy. Its co- 
lossal cost has seriously inflated our na- 
tional economy, reduced the investment 
capacity of private industry, and robbed 
the purchasing power of every American 
family. 

The National Government has devel- 
oped an insatiable appetite for paper and 
redtape, and it is choking the life out 
of free enterprise, personal initiative, and 
the Federal system so carefully con- 
structed two centures ago. 

In 1972, our late, great colleague, Hu- 
bert Humphrey, and I sponsored the first 
major effort in 40 years to reverse the 
flow of power to Washington. We spon- 
sored the Federal revenue-sharing pro- 
gram which has given the people of 50 
States and thousands of communities 
some $54 billion over the last 8 years— 
with no strings attached and with the 
lowest administration cost of any pro- 
gram in the Federal Government. 

Revenue sharing has become a lifeline 
to financially struggling cities and States. 
It has encouraged restraint in taxation 
at the State and local level while increas- 
ing needed services at those levels and 
reducing the authority of bureaucracy 
here in Washington at the same time. 

Abolishing revenue sharing, even for 
the States, would concentrate even more 
power in the hands of the anonymous 
and unaccountable Federal bureaucracy. 
It would extinguish the spark of local 
initiative and the hope of local control 
which revenue sharing has revived. And 
it would force the people of every State 
in the Union to make an unacceptable 
choice between higher taxes and reduced 
services. 


Surely the budget must be cut. But 
cutting the budget should mean cutting 
the size of the Federal Government, the 
bureaucracy itself. It should mean cut- 
ting through the maze of categorical aid 
programs that make sovereign States 
supplicants before the Federal Treasury. 
It does not mean cutting the revenue 
sharing program. 

The amendment I am proposing would 
provide for reductions in highway con- 
struction assistance and mass transit 
grants, for holding the Economic Devel- 
opment Administration at its current 
level of funding, for eliminating the title 
V regional commissions and reducing the 
Appalachian Regional Commission, for 
reductions in the urban development as- 
sistance grant program, for reductions 
in the CETA job training program. 
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These are not easy or painless sugges- 
tions for me, Mr. President. Many of 
these programs benefit my State, and 
many of them I have championed for 
the 14 years it has been my vrivilege to 
serve in the Senate. 

But revenue sharing—and the philos- 
ophy of government which is its founda- 
tion—is, in my judgment, as important 
to the future of this self-governing soci- 
ety as any single program funded by the 
Federal Government. 

It is a proven success. It has effec- 
tively combined the reliability of the 
Central Government’s tax collection sys- 
tem with the flexibility of State and local 
governments. The flexibility, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is what we cannot afford to lose. 

It is essential to the restoration of a 
truly federal system of Government, a 
true working partnership among the 
various levels and branches of govern- 
ing power in this country. 

We who serve in Washington, who 
echo the voice of the whole Nation and 
see things in a national perspective, must 
be the guardians of that federal system. 
We must become better attuned to the 
process. We must believe in it. We must 
value it. We should not fear but welcome 
the decentralization of power. 

I do not believe that decentralization 
implies the abdication of responsibility. 
The Government of the United States 
need be no less interested in the welfare 
of its citizens, no less sensitive to the 
Nation’s needs, no less compassionate or 
committed to social justice simply be- 
cause we agree to restore to the States 
their just powers and share with them 
the revenues we take from their citizens. 

I am convinced that if we restore the 
structural pluralism our Founding Fa- 
thers intended for America, we will be a 
more vital, more productive, more imag- 
inative, more secure nation with a system 
of government far more accountable to 
the people it serves. 

This is the challenge of statecraft in 
the last two decades of the 20th century. 
And this may well be the most enduring 
contribution which our generation of 
Americans can make to the future free- 
dom and success of our Nation. 


It is for these reasons, Mr. President, 
that I view the efforts being made to 
reduce or eliminate the States’ share of 
revenue sharing as more than a simple 
exercise in budget-cutting. It is, to me, 
an undermining of the doctrine of sepa- 
ration of powers which has been seri- 
ously eroded in recent years and whose 
very existence is now endangered. 


Half a loaf simply will not do in this 
case, Mr. President. We are committed 
to the federal system, or we are not. We 
believe in it, or we do not. And if we 
cannot find $1.7 billion in cuts in a $600 
billion budget—cuts amounting to one- 
quarter of 1 percent of the budget—cuts 
that would allow us to hold revenue 
sharing and all it represents intact— 
I believe we are simply not looking hard 
enough. 

So I urge my colleagues to think very 
seriously about how much power they 
truly want the Federal bureaucracy to 
wield. Think seriously about the conse- 
quences which the further concentration 
of power in Washington and the atrophy 
of authority at the State level will have 
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on our system of government over time. 

Think seriously about the process, and 
vote with me for this amendment to keep 
the revenue sharing program whole and 
intact. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Brap- 
LEY and Senator KASSEBAUM be recog- 
nized to call up their amendments upon 
the disposition of the amendment by Mr. 


BAKER, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it as so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, as 
much as it pains me to take a posi‘.Ou 
opposite that of our distinguished 
minority leader, I find here is a case 
where, for practical reasons, I must op- 
pose the proposition he proposes, which 
I basically support. 

Many times in this body I have spoken 
out strongly in favor of State revenue 
sharing. In our committee work I have 
tried hard to find a way that we could 
retain State revenue sharing, but get an 
offsetting reduction in categorical 
grants. In desperation we, in the Budg- 
et Committee, have almost done what we 
have proposed here, trying to accom- 
plish that objective. 

Not everyone, but I believe that a ma- 
jority of the Senate is theoretically in 
favor of reducing categorical grants and 
holding onto State revenue sharing. The 
problem is, when you get to the spe- 
cifics, nobody has a categorical grant 
they are willing to give up. 

The Governors come to us and tell us 
they would take a 10-percent reduction 
in the total amount available for grants 
if we would give them greater flexibility. 
But when we ask them where do we 
make the reductions, they do not have 
any idea. 

So what we are doing here is the only 
practical way I know to get reductions 
in the categorical grant program, and 
that is to go ahead and provide for the 
reductions in State revenue sharing and 
then if, in fact, the categorical grant 
programs are reduced, we can clearly 
restore the reduction we are requesting. 

Therefore, I support the approach 
proposed by this amendment. In fact, I 
voted in favor of a motion substituting 
reductions in categorical grant programs 
for cuts in general revenue sharing in 
our Budget Committee work. 

As I said before, Governors have long 
been telling us that they could live with 
less Federal money from these programs, 
but that general revenue sharing is a 
high priority and should receive the 
same or an increased share of total Fed- 
eral aid. 

Using the budget process to accomplish 
this trade-off presents some workability 
problems however. 
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We have to assure this trade-off is 
accomplished and the savings contem- 
plated in this budget achieved, whether 
in the general revenue sharing program 
or in other categorical grant programs. 

The problem is that this amendment 
substitutes reductions in programs under 
the control of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for a reduction in an entitlement 
program—general revenue sharing 
under the control of the authorizing 
committee; it would give the Finance 
Committee more money to spend and re- 
quire the Appropriate Committee to real- 
ize more savings. The result could be an 
increase in funding for general revenue 
sharing over the level assumed in the 
budget resolution without assuring that 
the offsetting reductions in categorical 
grant programs assumed by this amend- 
ment will actually be achieved. 

And that is the problem, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We assume savings. We cannot be 
certain we get the savings unless we go 
the route that the budget resolution has 
specified. 

I believe we should reject this amend- 
ment and leave the savings in function 
850 of the budget resolution for the time 
being. 

I want to say to my friend from Ten- 
nessee that if, between now and the time 
we act on the second budget resolution 
for fiscal year 1981, the supporters of the 
Baker approach can actually achieve en- 
actment of legislation to accomplish this 
trade-off, then we will be more than 
anxious and more than happy to make 
the adjustments in the second resolution. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Domentcr) and I have in- 
troduced legislation that would give 
States the option of consolidating vari- 
ous Federal grants in education and nu- 
trition. I would support further recom- 
mendations to provide States the flexi- 
bility this amendment proposes. 

Again, I say it is a good idea. The prob- 
lem is finding a workable way to ac- 
complish this objective. 

If such legislation is enacted, I assure 
the Senate that, at the time we consider 
the second budget resolution, we will not 
hold the Finance Committee to the sav- 
ings we have contemplated in function 
850 on any kind of a budget technicality, 
but will move it to the appropriate com- 
mittees on the basis of that legislation. 

So, Mr. President, to sum up, despite 
the merits of this amendment, I propose 
that we not tamper with the budget reso- 
lution targets at this time. Between now 
and the time we consider the second 
budget resolution, I would encourage the 
enactment of legislation to replace the 
savings in general revenue sharing with 
savings in other Federal grant-in-aid 
programs. We can then shift the savings 
to the appropriate budget functions at 
the time of the second budget resolution. 

But if we lose the discipline that the 
Budget Committee is attempting to 
achieve here, my feeling is that we will 
not get the action from the authorizing 
committees that the Baker amendment 
anticipates. 

We have been trying for years to get 
the attention of the Senate. We seem 
now finally to have done it. If the savings 
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are actually forthcoming, we can easily 
make the necessary adjustments in the 
second budget resolution. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I am forced 
to oppose the Baker amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Harry F. BYRD, In.). The Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah, Mr. GARN, 
be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I would 
like to yield to my good friend and col- 
league from Illinois, my classmate who 
was the cosponsor of the revenue sharing 
bill when Senator Humphrey and I in- 
troduced it in 1972. I yield such time 
as the Senator from Illinois may require. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I thank 
my distinguished colleague. I would like 
to say, Mr. President, first of all, that I 
remember, with great pleasure, long 
conversations that the distinguished au- 
thor of revenue sharing, Mr. BAKER, and 
I had at the time he was developing this 
principle, working very closely with Dr. 
Putman, a mar that we highly respected 
and hig, .egerded. 

I was civsely identified with that 
effort and fought so hard for it with 
tremen“ous resistance from the John- 
son ac ministration and acceptance by 
the Republican administration. Because 
of this and the fact that it was imple- 
mented by Republicans, I then turned 
around and have very, very carefully 
audited revenue sharing ever since its 
1972 enactment, particularly in the State 
of Illinois, to be certain that it fulfilled 
all our hopes and promises for it. I 
wanted to look skeptically and see: Is 
this the best expenditure of these dol- 
lars? Does this strengthen the federal 
system or weaken it? Does it do what we 
best can do at the Federal level—raise 
revenues? Do municipal governments, 
county governments, and State govern- 
ments, in fact, know best the problems 
of our own particular sovereign States, 
and are they spending the money wisely? 

The Senator from Illinois has spent 
endless hours auditing the revenue- 
sharing programs. We found some soft 
spots. A few townships did not seem to 
be implementing it carefully enough. 
One of our Congressmen in Illinois has 
been concerned about this. 

But, comparing it with any other pro- 
gram in the Federal Government, past 
or present, there has been less abuse, 
less fraud—I do not know of any—and 
less administrative expense, in revenue 
sharing. 

The administrative expense for reve- 
nue sharing is still less than $8 million; 
and 200 employees a fraction of 1 per- 
cent of the total budget. 

As some of our Senators have testi- 
fied, 80 percent of the money in certain 
categorical programs goes to the over- 
head, bureaucracy, paperwork, regula- 
tions, and only 20 cents out of $1 
trickles down to where it was really in- 
tended to go. 

For the State of Illinois, it would be 
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an utter disaster to carry out this pres- 
ent cut by the Budget Committee. 

I think the Budget Committee has been 
wise in preserving municipal and county 
revenue sharing. They have gone after 
the States only because, possibly in some 
areas, some States that do not have def- 
icits on the books. 

But, in the State of Illinois, though we 
have a so-called “balanced budget,” this 
is based only on many ingenious’ kinds 
of funding and budget accounting. Cer- 
tainly, by corporate standards, we do not 
have a surplus in the State of Illinois. 

In the State of Illinois, 100 percent of 
all State revenue sharing goes directly, 
in the common school fund. It goes to 
the education for our next generation of 
citizens. I do not know of any better ex- 
penditure for that money in the State 
of Illinois, and possibly in other States, 
than that. 

The administrative expense is almost 
zero. Reporting requirements, none. In 
the judgment of Illinois, education is the 
highest priority item. Consider the pres- 
ent problem we have in financing ed- 
ucation with rising property taxes. Con- 
sider proposition 13, the revolt against 
increasing property taxes. the revolt 
against increasing sales taxes. If any- 
thing, there is pressure to bring sales 
taxes down, to omit food and drugs. 

State property and sales taxes are the 
most regressive taxes you could have. 
Revenue sharing is the only money that 
goes into education through the progres- 
sive system of the Federal Government. 

I urge my colleagues to look at all the 
money being spent in their States and 
consider how cutting revenue sharing 
will affect their budgets, taxes that will 
go up in their State, in light of proposi- 
tion 13. Are they going to support those 
tax increases by not supporting the 
amendment of Senator Baker? Are they 
going to support an increase in property 
taxes, an increase in sales taxes, substi- 
tute this regressive taxation—hardest 
on lower income people—for a progres- 
sive taxation that is easier on low income 
people? 

That is the fundamental question they 
must ask themselves. The Governors 
Association would certify that, for the 
most part, revenue sharing moneys are 
being spent wisely and well and care- 
fully. They are fully reported and ac- 
countable to the people. The people of 
the States have a chance to debate what 
those funds will be spent for. 

The States must report their use of 
those funds and, obviously, they must 
obey the Federal law. That is all they 
have to do. 

I commend the minority leader of the 
Senate (Mr. Baxer) for his original au- 
thorship of the revenue sharing concept 
which has been proven the best possible 
expenditure of Federal funds. I urge our 
colleagues not to break a treaty, a pact, 
that we have in a sense with all 50 
States, that revenue sharing would not 
be tampered with, that they could count 
on it, that it would not change year to 
year as budgets go up and down. So far 
as Iam concerned, this ought to be sac- 
rosanct. We are duty bound to carry out 
our commitment to the States and not 
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betray them, pulling the plug from under 
50 Governors and 50 State legislatures, as 
we would be doing in this particular case. 

I commend my distinguished colleague 
on his amendment. I fully support it and 
appreciate his raising the issue today. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague from Illinois. I recall with 
great pleasure the first time the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois and I 
talked about revenue sharing. It was on 
the telephone and before either of us had 
been sworn in as a Member of this body 
after the election in 1966. I recall as well 
his immediate enthusiasm for the con- 
cept. I am sure he will recall my enthus- 
iasm for our opportunity to serve to- 
gether and my support for so many new 
and innovative programs, particularly in 
the field of social concern and housing, 
which became the hallmark of Senator 
PErRcy’s career. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Illi- 
nois touches two or three points which 
I believe to be extremely well taken. I 
would like to relate them, if I may, to 
one or two points which were made in 
opposition by my friend and colleague, 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. BeELLMon) points out that he 
supports revenue sharing in principle, 
but he felt this cut necessary because of 
the exigencies of the budgetary situation 
at this time. 

I do not doubt that for one moment. I 
appreciate that expression of support in 
principle. 

But I suggest, as the Senator from 
Illinois has suggested, that we are not 
dealing with dollars, but we are dealing 
with a principle; we are dealing with a 
contract, a compact, with the States of 
the Union. 

I am suggesting, as was implicit in the 
remarks of the Senator from Ulinois, 
that if we change the funding or the 
formula for revenue sharing, in this case 
with respect to the States share of reve- 
nue sharing, we have done irreparable 
injury to the concept, the system, be- 
cause we have removed the element of 
certainty and dependability upon which 
the States and indeed lesser units of gov- 
ernment have come to depend. We have 
obliterated the principal value of revenue 
sharing; that is, a dependable partner- 
ship relationship between the Federal 
Government and the Central Govern- 
ment of States and lesser units through- 
out the country. 

Mr. PERCY. Will my distinguished 
colleague yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. PERCY. It is with deep regret that 
I have observed in recent months grow- 
ing concern by foreign governments that 
our foreign policy is not a dependable 
foreign policy. You cannot count on it. 

This is the most destabilizing thing 
about Iran. We do not know how to cope 
with a situation where there is no pre- 
dictable course of action. What we like 
about the British, the Canadians, and 
many stable peoples around the world, 
the Germans, is that you know where 
they stand. 

That is a very good thing about some 
of our colleagues right here in the Sen- 
ate. I may not agree with them, but you 
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can predict where they stand and you 
know the depth of their feelings. 

We were committed in this country to 
a domestic policy of revenue sharing. We 
said time after time after time, many 
Presidents, that we would stay with this 
program, that the States could count on 
it. 

Now, why would we pull the plug on 
this program? It is not as if the Senator 
from Illinois is backing off a bit from 
balancing the budget. As the distin- 
guished floor manager of this bill 
knows, the Senator from Illinois wrote 
to Senator Muskie and Senator BELL- 
mon supporting $23 billion of cuts and 
specifically gave them $6.5 billion of new 
cuts, and will offer amendments for an- 
other couple of billion dollars of cuts 
later today. I want to stick with the prin- 
ciple, but let us not violate the contract. 
Let us not add further to the undepend- 
ability of the Federal Government. 

This is why I deeply regret President 
Carter’s decision in this regard. I think 
it is just another indication that we do 
not stick with a policy. No one can count 
on us. That is what is unsettling to the 
economy. It is unsettling to foreign 
countries. It is going to be unsettling to 
the 50 sovereign States if something they 
thought they could count on is pulled 
out right from under them. 

Mr. BAKER. I again express my ap- 
preciation to and admiration of the 
Senator from Illinois for his contribution 
to this debate. I agree with every single 
word of the presentation he has made. I 
think the analogy between the foreign 
policy of this administration and this 
recommendation by the administration 
to delete the State’s share of revenue 
sharing is exact and precise. I think both 
are characterized by lack of dependabil- 
ity and the absence of justifiable reliance 
that can be placed either in foreign pol- 
icy or domestic policy in this adminis- 
tration. 

I thank the Senator for that contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. President, there is one other point 
that was made by the Senator from 
Oklahoma that I found particularly im- 
portant and relevant to this debate. He 
suggested, very properly and very ac- 
curately, that, in the course of the de- 
liberations of the Budget Committee, 
time after time an effort was made to 
gain an expression from the Governors 
of the 50 States on how they would cut 
categorical grant programs to compen- 
sate for States’ share of revenue sharing 
so there would be no budgetary impact. 
I am told that that is true, that those 
contracts and solicitations were made in 
the Budget Committee more than once 
and that the Governors did not produce 
a synthesis of opinion on it. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
is an argument in favor of eliminating 
the States’ share of revenue sharing. 
We are the Federal Government; they 
are not. They are 50 Governors. They 
are the recipients of the categorical 
grants programs of this Government. It 
is our responsibility, not their responsi- 
bility, to point out where those changes 
in savings will be made. 

As I said in my opening remarks, it 
gives me no pleasure to point to the 
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Appalachian Regional Commission, the 
title V commissions, EDA, CETA, the 
highway program, and the like, and say, 
“All right, cut it here.” That is not a 
pleasant chore for me, but it is our 
responsibility. 

1 feel so strongly about the sanctity, 
the inviolability of revenue sharing as 
a concept that there are virtually no 
programs outside the defense realm 
that I would not consider adjusting in 
order to preserve the reliability of rev- 
enue sharing according to the original 
formula including the States’ share of 
revenue sharing. 

That section of the amendment, that 
section which deals with reductions in 
categorical grants-in-aid programs in 
the States in my amendment, is cer- 
tainly not sacrosanct. If any Member in 
this Chamber wishes to amend my 
amendment by changing and rebalanc- 
ing those cuts so that it more suits their 
purposes and preferences, but still saves 
the amount of money that is necessary 
to fund the States’ share of revenue 
sharing without an adverse budgetary 
impact, they will find me the most will- 
ing and receptive amendment sponsor 
on this floor. There is almost nothing, 
I say again, on the nondefense side of 
this budget that I would not consider 
adjusting in order to gain the savings 
necessary to preserve the sanctity and 
reliability of the revenue sharing for- 
mula, including the States’ share of 
revenue sharing. 

Mr. President, I would call on the 
Governors even now to make their sug- 
gestions on where changes could be made 
in the categrical grant-in-aid programs, 
because if this amendment does not 
pass, I can assure my colleagues, and I 
do now assure the Governors of the 
States, that I will not stop in my effort 
to see that we maintain the security of 
the concept that Senator Humphrey 
and I first proposed in this Chamber in 
1972. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that if ever I 
participated in a bipartisan effort in the 
course of my career in public service, it is 
in revenue sharing. Revenue sharing was 
not originally a Republican concept. 
Revenue sharing was first proposed by 
a distinguished economic adviser to a 
Democratic President, President Ken- 
nedy. It was cosponsored by many people 
in this room, I suspect many who have 
been involved in the deliberations of the 
Budget Committee. 

One interesting historical sidelight, or 
at least political sidelight, that I find sig- 
nificant in this respect: As far as I 
know—and I may be mistaken, but I do 
not believe I am—general revenue shar- 
ing in the Humphrey-Baker concept is 
the only major Federal program that 
ever enjoyed support by virtually iden- 
tical language in both the Republican 
and Democratic national party platforms 
in 1968 and 1972. 

That was not a coincidence. That is be- 
cause we worked hard to see both parties 
did embrace this fundamental concept. 
Revenue sharing was thought of, in the 
original concept, as little short of revo- 
lutionary in terms of intergovernmental 
relations. Indeed, it was celebrated 
throughout this land, particularly among 
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those groups concerned with governmen- 
tal affairs, as a major step in the redress 
of the imbalance of power between the 
State and Federal Governments that has 
grown up essentially since the Great De- 
pression and World War II. 

Mr. President, it is not likely, then, 
that I can take lightly my responsibility 
to preserve that step forward and to pro- 
tect it against encroachment and against 
the debilitating effects of a change in the 
formula, which would render the whole 
concept unreliable. 

Mr. President, I have done a thing that 
is politically dangerous: I have proposed 
specific cuts in specific programs. Every 
one of those programs has a constituency, 
not only in my State but throughout the 
country. Every one of them will cause me 
pain and grief. But I use that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to point out the depth of my dedi- 
cation to the concept of revenue sharing. 


I do not believe there is any categorical - 


grant-in-aid program that is more im- 
portant to the intergovernmental rela- 
tionship, the health and the vitality of 
the federal system than revenue sharing. 


I reiterate, now for the third time in this 


presentation, that I cannot think of a 
categorical grant-in-aid program to the 
States that I would not consider adjust- 
ing as a price to pay for the preservation 
of revenue sharing. 

Mr. President, I reserve any time I may 
have remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? * 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I rise 
with mixed feelings with respect to the 
principle of revenue sharing on the one 
hand and the principle of a balanced 
budget on the other. With respect to 
both of them, I have had a slight ex- 
perience and it is not my intent to vie 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee. He and I and the Senator 
from Illinois are three remaining of 
the class of 1966. Since I had an in- 
terim term, I edged in there a little ahead 
of them and perhaps I edged in on the 
introduction of revenue sharing—not in 
1972, because I am confident that what 
the Senator says is accurate—and it was 
the Baker-Humphrey bill that was final- 
ly enacted, but I introduced a revenue- 
sharing bill myself in February of 1967. 

Actually, I recommended it at a con- 
gressional hearing to our own delega- 
tion back in 1955, 25 years ago, before 
I had the opportunity even to meet the 
distinguished economist, Walter Heller. 
Former Governor Ribicoff and I were 
talking about it before an intergovern- 
mental relations advisory committee in 
1960. That is 20 years ago. We reasoned 
together at that time, and in my State 
I was under an extreme burden of try- 
ing, not zero-based budgeting, but 
rather, if you please, starting from a 
minus-zero-base. That is a luxury, to 
come and just assume that everything 
is a tie, even, zero-based, and then have 
the overview to see what is necessary. 
If you come from a State that is 
economically deprived, as mine has been 
over many, many years, you do not have 
that luxury. Back in 1959, and given a 
budget in the red, I first had to raise 
taxes to get up to zero base. 


So those who talk with great pride 
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about zero-based budgeting should face 
the task with us now, as a national or 
Federal Government, with the minus- 
zero-base position we find ourselves in, 
with a deficit this present fiscal year ap- 
proximating $42 billion in accordance 
with the House vote on yesterday. We 
are trying to pay off that bill and to 
make sure that we do not cause another 
one for the next year, fiscal year 1981 
that we are now voting upon with the 
Baker amendment. 

We reasoned at that time, 20 years ago, 
that sending money to Washington and 
having it administered and sent back to 
the States for expenditure was just like 
getting a blood transfusion from your 
right arm to your left arm with a leaky 
valve. It took $3, actually, to spend $1— 
$1 up, $1 to administer, the $1 to spend— 
3-for-1. We lost money and we realized 
the Federal Government had preempted 
the tax base. 

I met at that time with Charley Con- 
don of the Federation of Tax Adminis- 
trators of the University of Chicago. We 
went at length over every tax coming in, 
trying to balance the budget. I said, “I 
want you to get me up a list of every tax 
conceived by the mind of man. If you 
can find one in any State that we do not 
have, we want to look at that one real 
good, because we are going to have to 
put it in, try to balance our budget, and 
keep this deficit from going forward.” 

By sacrifice, we did it. But we realized 
that every time we tried to turn around, 
the Federal Government was moving in 
and taking over and preempting the real 
base of revenue in our land, the income 
tax dollar. 

So, to get right to the point, I do not 
speak lightly about revenue sharing and 
I do not speak unappreciatively about 
revenue sharing or without experience. 
I introduced my bill and that was solely 
and totally revenue sharing for the 
States. 

The cities, at that particular time, had 
had no idea of really coming to Wash- 
ington and asking for money to be sent 
back, but I shall have to give credit to the 
former, distinguished Senator from New 
York, Robert Kennedy, because he said 
he could not send it to Albany; it had 
to go back to the cities. That is where the 
need was, as he saw it. That was some 
20 years ago. 

But commitment? The commitment 
for this balanced budget and the disci- 
pline that is needed at this hour is not 
one to continue revenue sharing. We 
need to stop this deficit sharing. Because 
what has really occurred, and the Gov- 
ernors realize it, is that, rather than 
revenue sharing, we keep running up 
the spending, printing the money, put- 
ting on the deficits for them and us, but 
mostly for them. 

As we looked down the list of States, 
the last figures we have, for the fiscal 
year 1979, I said where is that State 
that has a deficit? I cannot find a State. 

The Senator from Illinois says the 
Governors will be uneasy, it will be un- 
settling to the States. I do not want to 
intimate that the Governors do not like 
the money and did not write letters for 
the program. 

We had the retirees who all met out 
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there in the anteroom just before the 
vote, crowding over each other to an 
audience of listening Senators. You 
would not find a Governor out there 
crowding around at this particular mo- 
ment. He would not have the brass to 
come to Washington. He would not have 
the brass. He knows he has been put to 
the test. Let us not ignore it lightly. 

We work with these Governors. They 
do have a federation. They do have a re- 
sponsibility. They said, “All right, give us 
the revenue sharing and do away with 
the categorical grants.” And they could 
not come together on the programs to be 
cut. 

If you think they can come together, 
let us see the Senator from Washington, 
chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee come together now, where he is al- 
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ready pressed with some $2.6 billion in 
reconciliation this fiscal year, and take 
from categorical grants in such areas 
as transporation, education, and go 
down the Baker amendment list, and 
say, “We are going to take $1,700,000,000 
and send it over to your distinguished 
friend, the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, and let him have that and 
you will just have to squeeze even more.” 

No, we cannot give them one without 
taking from the other. It has to be 
reconciled. 

Let us look, really, where the States 
are, what their fiscal condition is. I could 
not find one with a deficit. They all have 
a surplus, and I wish the President of 
the United States and the Budget Com- 
mittee had one, but we do not. 

Look at the States, I think we should 
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go down the list. There is quite a group 
of States with budget surpluses. I think 
there is one group of 35 States with 
about 5 percent more in revenues than 
in expenditures. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a 
schedule of all the States so that we will 
not be giving undue emphasis to any 
one, a table of the State general operat- 
ing fund resources, expenditures and bal- 
ances, fiscal year 1979, from the Fiscal 
Survey of the States, the National Gov- 
ernors’ Association and the National As- 
sociation of State Budget Officers, dated 
March 1980, just about 5 weeks ago. It 
is the most recent we could find. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATE GENERAL OPERATING FUND RESOURCES, EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES, FISCAL YEAR 1979 
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Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, we find 
that no State had a deficit in 1979. 
Forty-eight States had a budget surplus. 
Thirty-five States had surpluses exceed- 
ing 5 percent of their expenditures. 

We look at the various States on this 
table, and it is very interesting that 
California has a surplus of $2,680,000,- 
000, or 16 percent of their budget, 16.5 
percent. 

We find that Kansas has a $196 mil- 
lion budget surplus. We find even a small 
State like Nevada with a surplus of $88.2 
million. 

Go on down the list, the State of Ok- 
lahoma, $357.3 million, and South Car- 
olina, $13.4 million. 

Mr. BELLMON. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. BELLMON. To keep the record 
straight, I believe the Senator got the 
State of Oklahoma in the wrong cate- 
gory. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Is that actually $98 
million? 


Mr. BELLMON. Ninety-eight point 
four million dollars. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I apologize. The State 
of Oklahoma, $98.4 million a 13 percent 
override in their fiscal affairs. 

South Carolina, $13.4 million, and 
Tennessee is in a tight squeeze like 
South Carolina, $8 million. 

I asked what was projected for 1980, 
and they projected a $9 million surplus 
for 1980. I wondered whether they were 
going under the line. So now we come 
to the Texas surplus for 1979. It is $620.8 
million, or 17.9 percent of their expendi- 
tures. 

To the credit of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), I think 
he was one of the first, as chairman of 
our Joint Economic Committee last 
year, to say that we just could not af- 
ford it. This recommended cut is not 
unsettling to the States, they have been 
on notice for the past couple of years. 
They have argued visibly and violently 
for this program. But why should we in- 
clude funds for this program in our 


taxes, and then have to go up again into 
the credit market and borrow? 

In other words, the States have an 
aggregate surplus of $9,987,000,000—al- 
most 1 billion. 

In order to meet that $2.3 billion, the 
State’s share, we would have to borrow, 
because we do not have it to give. This 
is deficit sharing, not revenue sharing. 
Borrow at the rate of 16 percent. So 
we are going to have to pay additional 
interest charges of $368 million just of 
carry through this so-called commit- 
ment. 

That is not good economic sense. 

Mr. BELLMON. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. BELLMON. To complete the pic- 
ture, it would be helpful to know how 
many States have cut taxes during this 
time. 

I know the State of Oklahoma had 
considerable tax reduction, in addition to 
the surplus which we show. 

I doubt the Senator has the informa- 
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tion at his fingertips, but perhaps we can 
get it and supply it for the RECORD. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. We will do our best. 
We do not have it at our fingertips now, 
but we will try. : 

But we do know that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in debate on the previous 
amendment, was cited as passing four in- 
dividual income tax cuts in the last 5 
years. The one we passed in 1978 would 
refiect $21 billion loss of revenue, so we 
had to figure that in. 

Everyone talks tax increase, and says 
that the Budget Committee raised a 
bunch of taxes. 

There is no new individual income tax 
that the Budget Committee considered. 
We only considered taking the excise tax 
on foreign oil and trying to give an in- 
come tax reduction later on. We set it 
aside for tax cuts in this budget resolu- 
tion. 

But, Mr. President, the main thing 
about our responsibility, for making the 
savings and everything else, rather, is 
that I think the Governors do have better 
information on which programs to cut. 

I know I could tell first hand which 
programs are really fattened up the way 
of greater bureaucracy, and I am just re- 
sponding to a lot of Federal require- 
ments, rules and regulations, file this re- 
port, file that report. Just to carry on a 
simple program at the local level, the 
Feds are requiring a whole bureaucracy. 

I will never forget, we had nine peo- 
ple in the Governor's office and 34 on law 
enforcement, for a total of 43. Now we 
go to the Governor's office in my home 
State and there are at least 400 people. 
That is what the Governor’s staff has be- 
come. In large measure, the bureaucracy 
grows because of all this filling out, trav- 
eling, coming to and fro, administering, 
answering questions, and everything else. 

I sympathize with the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee. But I would 
prefer to have revenue sharing, but we 
are not allowed that luxury. We have to, 
really, maintain the discipline here and 
start balancing the budget. In all con- 
science, it is not breaking a commit- 
ment by adjusting to the needs, more 
than anything else, that we give a differ- 
ent commitment to those States, and 
those taxpayers, and those Governors, 
that we pay our bills in Washington. 

Every Governor that has come here 
and testified, and I hear many of them 
because we follow every one, we are on 
the stand together at inaugural proceed- 
ings, and everything else. I went to sev- 
eral Governors, and they all stood up 
and said that we have to get the Federal 
Government to balance the budget, that 
we want to get South Carolina govern- 
ment in Washington with a balanced 
budget and less Washington government 
down in South Carolina. 

We hear that. Now, when we begin to 
respond to it, others talk of breaching 
the commitment we made and whose re- 
sponsibility it is. 

They would know it, and they asked for 
it and said they would rather have it. 

All I can say is to give us the grocery 
list, and they just do not come up with 
that list at all. 

Mr. President, I oppose the Baker 
amendment for three compelling reasons. 
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First, the increased funding for general- 
purpose Federal grants is not consistent 
with overall budget restraint. Second, 
the reductions assumed as part of the 
transfer amendment, when taken to- 
gether with the committee recommenda- 
tion, are not likely to be realized. Third, 
failure to achieve the proposed reduc- 
tions will threaten the plan for a bal- 
anced budget. 

The Baker amendment will provide 
“no-strings” money to States, whose own 
surplus revenues exceed the grants they 
are likely to receive under this amend- 
ment. For example, the State of Kansas 
had a surplus of $196 million in fiscal 
year 1979, while its revenue sharing 
grant was $20 million. The amendment 
would continue Federal grants to Kansas. 

The State of Alaska’s surplus was over 
$600 million; it received $10 million in 
revenue sharing. Oregon had a surplus 
of $139 million, but received $30 million. 
Mississippi received $34 million, but had 
a surplus of over $70 million. This 
amendment would continue to transfer 
Federal revenues to States which clearly 
are not in need. 

Aggregate State surpluses are at a 
high level, in fiscal year 1979 these sur- 
pluses exceeded 8 percent of State op- 
erating expenditures. No States had a 
deficit in 1979. Forty-eight States had a 
budget surplus. Thirty-five States had 
surpluses exceeding 5 percent of expen- 
ditures. I ask unanimous consent that a 
list of those States be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 
Alaska 
Arizona 
California 
Colorado 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, of 
these 35 States, 19 States’ surpluses ex- 
ceeded 10 percent. The impact of reduc- 
ing general revenue sharing may be un- 
even, but revenue sharing is only 2 
percent of State expenditures. Therefore, 
States should be able to live without 
general revenue sharing funds. 

Mr. President, general revenue shar- 
ing is an area where savings can be 
achieved. The President recommends 
elimination of the States’ share of gen- 
eral revenue sharing. The House Budget 
Committee recommends elimination of 
the States’ share. The potential budget 
savings here are real. The savings will 
help us balance the Federal budget. 
While the States enjoy surpluses we have 
5 Federal deficits every year since 

Unfortunately, the same broad support 
sens be found for reducing categorical 
grants. 
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No legislation has been proposed to 
implement the savings assumed in this 
amendment. 

Even if such legislation were proposed, 
it is not likely to be reported, since it 
would require joint referral to as many 
as nine committees of the Senate. 

Even if such legislation were reported, 
enactment is questionable because of the 
diverse interests affected. 

If such legislation were enacted, there 
is plenty of time to recognize the sav- 
ings in the second resolution and trans- 
fer a funding allowance to revenue shar- 


The likely effect of this amendment is 
to increase outlays and the deficit by 
$1.7 billion in fiscal year 1981 because 
the assumed savings will not be enacted. 
Senator Baker is proposing higher 
spending for revenue sharing before we 
have any indication that offsetting sav- 
ings can be realized. 

Mr. President, I want to make a few 
points about the specific cuts that are 
implied by the Baker amendment. I 
think they will show why I am dubious 
about realizing these assumed savings. 

The SBC recommendation for function 
270 for grants to State and local govern- 
ments already is $200 million in budget 
authority below the President’s request 
since the SBC maintained the current 
law level of funding. 

The proposed $0.1 billion reduction 
would probably affect the low income 
weatherization and _ schools-hospitals 
grant programs which are one-time ex- 
penditures that can reduce energy con- 
sumption substantially and reduce the 
U.S. dependency on imported oil. 

Approximately 14 million dwellings in 
the United States are occupied by low- 
income families and typically these 
dwellings are not energy efficient. To 
curtail the low-income weatherization 
program by 25 percent would cause un- 
due hardships on persons whose energy 
bills already consume a disproportionate 
share of their earnings and would con- 
tribute to the continued U.S. dependency 
on imported oil. 

The schools and hospitals program is 
designed to reduce the growth rate of 
energy consumption in the Nation's 
schools and hospitals, both public and 
private nonprofit. To reduce the level of 
support for this matching grant pro- 
gram would further increase the cost 
of hospital care and education in the 
United States and would act as a disin- 
centive for implementation of conserva- 
tion measures that would lessen the U.S. 
dependency on imported oil. 

The SBC recommendation for function 
300 is already about $0.3 billion in BA 
and $0.1 billion in outlays below the 
President’s January budget (Kassebaum 
base) because it assumed elimination of 
the land and water conservation fund, 
urban parks, and Youth Conservation 
Corps and reductions in several other 
grant programs. 

State programs to prevent and abate 
pollution could be cut with subsequent 
loss of trained personnel and decreased 
enforcement of pollution control and 
hazardous waste laws. 

The proposed amendment would fur- 
ther reduce funding in function 400, 
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which is already $1.5 billion in budget 
authority and outlays below current law. 
TRANSPORTATION 


The amendment proposes spending 
levels of $19.3 billion in budget authority 
and $17.9 billion in outlays for function 
400, transportation. These levels repre- 
sent a decrease of $0.6 billion in budget 
authority and $0.3 billion in outlays be- 
low levels in the resolution, The amend- 
ment apparently intends that all or most 
of the reductions occur in mass transit 
funding. 

The proposed savings in mass transit 
are unreasonable and can only be 
achieved by severe reductions in the 
program. 

The resolution already assumes major 
reductions in both mass transit capital 
and operating assistance of $0.6 billion 
in budget authority and $0.2 billion in 
outlays below current law levels. 

The levels for mass transit funding in 
the resolution are almost $2 billion in 
budget authority below the President’s 
request. 

The additional savings proposed would 
represent a drastic 32 percent reduction 
in the current level of funding for mass 
transit. 

The Baker amendment would reduce 
fiscal year 1981 function 450 budget au- 
thority by $0.7 billion and outlays by 
$0.2 billion. Senator Baxer’s assumption 
is that these would come through cuts in 
the Economic Development Administra- 
tion, urban development action grants, 
and title V regional commissions. Be- 
cause EDA and UDAG involve capital in- 
tensive activities, outlays from a given 
amount of budget authority spend out 
slowly. First year outlay rates are about 
5 percent for UDAG, 10 percent for EDA, 
and 70 percent for title V commissions. 
The SBC recommendation assumes fund- 
ing of $675 million for UDAG, $831 mil- 
lion for EDA, and $59 million for the title 
V commissions. 

Therefore, in order to accomplish Sen- 
ator Baker’s assumption of a $0.2 bil- 
lion outlay reduction in these three pro- 
grams, all funding would have to be 
eliminated—an outlay reduction of $1.6 
billion rather than the $0.7 billion as- 
sumed by Senator Baker. The result 
would be the complete elimination of 
programs vital to the redevelopment of 
lagging urban and rural areas. 

The Budget Committee’s recommen- 
dation for function 500 is already 9 per- 
cent below 1980 appropriated levels. In 
times of high inflation, this represents a 
very deep cut in our education, training, 
and social service programs. 


The amendment reduces funds for the 
function 500 CETA programs for our 
most disadvantaged citizens—those who 
have the most trouble finding and keep- 
ing jobs. These reductions will sharply 
reduce employment opportunities for 
these citizens during a recession, when 
they will be hurt the most. 

The amendment would phase out the 
CETA title VI countercyclical public 
service employment program by the end 
of fiscal year 1980. The United States is 
in a recession. Some countercyclical jobs 
are needed to soften the impact of the 
recession for our cities and our most dis- 
advantaged citizens, 
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The amendment would necessitate lay- 
ing off approximately 197,000 CETA 
workers by October 1980, when the coun- 
try will probably be in the depths of a 
recession. The Budget Committee recom- 
mendation would eliminate this program 
gradually by the end of fiscal year 1981 
through attrition. 

The unemployment rate for poor mi- 
nority teenagers is over 40 percent. The 
amendment would reduce the CETA 
summer youth employment program by 
50 percent—a loss of 500,000 summer jobs 
for low-income youth, who suffer the 
highest rates of unemployment. 

States will use general revenue sharing 
for education aid to all school systems, 
regardless of income level of residents— 
well-off systems like Montgomery Coun- 
ty will get education aid. But the educa- 
tion programs that would be cut by 
Baker go to low-income school systems 
in need of assistance to provide equal 
education opportunities. 

In health this amendment would re- 
duce funding for fluoridation programs, 
which have been successful in reducing 
dental cavities in children by 65 percent 
and cutting costs of dental treatment in 
children by 50 percent. 

Disease prevention and immunization 
programs, designed to eliminate such dis- 
ease as polio, rubella, mumps, and mea- 
sles, would be cut. 

Grants to State health planning agen- 
cies would be cut. These are the only ex- 
isting planning organizations at the State 
level concerned with restraining health 
care costs. 

To sum up, Mr. President, this amend- 
ment is not really a transfer. The Con- 
gress is not likely to reduce further the 
spending areas identified by this amend- 
ment. I have had plenty of complaints 
about the reductions the committee did 
recommend. 

The amendment jeopardizes the bal- 
anced budget which we are working to- 
ward. It does not preserve “revenue shar- 
ing,” rather it preserves “deficit sharing.” 
The Federal Government has no surplus 
revenues to share. I urge my colleagues to 
reject the amendment. 

Mr. President, simply put, we will have 
to again go where we had 16-percent cuts 
in general government. I am sorry that 
diagram is not there. It is just as per- 
tinent today. I ask the staff to put up 
those two charts, at least the one that 
was over there, where we, the Budget 
Committee, went in, and cut in general 
government. We could not get into the 
veterans, we increased, nor social secu- 
rity, we increased. We did not want to 
get in. 

Now, we have supported and certified 
by an over 2 to 1 vote, 83 to 13, not to cut 
that defense. We did not want to get in 
there. 

I think the U.S. Senate, not the Budget 
Committee, but the U.S. Senate, has 
spoken very clearly and loudly. 

We did cut 16 percent off general 
government. 

The Senator from Connecticut, and on 
many other amendments backed up here 
in the pipeline, is calling for add-ons 
rather than further cuts, as the Baker 
amendment here is doing. I think it 
would be devastating and not quite able 
to be done. 
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We really tried—and that is the entire 
budget process—to bring a credible, sup- 
portable view of consensus. One need not 
go any further in the Senate than our 
distinguished chairman—who will be 
sworn in as Secretary of State—when he 
has acted as floor manager. 

We had entirely different views on 
many items, particularly defense, and we 
can go down the list. But when we got 
down to the wire, we realized that, like 
Kansas City, we have gone about as far 
as we can go in the cut area and we have 
gone about as far as we can go in the add 
area. We have consulted all our col- 
leagues. We have had numerous hearings 
and markups and have listened to all the 
views, and there is that mix of interests 
represented on the Budget Committee. 
I think it is going to be very difficult to 
try to cut these. 

I do not know the disposition of the 
Senator from Tennessee, whether an- 
other amendment is to come now, or 
whether he wants to yield back time. 

I yield to the Senator from Tennessee 
at this moment. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has 27 minutes. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may utilize. 

Deficit sharing: I have listened with 
keen interest to the remarks by the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina about this program not being reve- 
nue sharing but deficit sharing. That is 
wide of the mark, because the concept 
never was that the Federal Government 
will spend all it wants and then divide 
the surplus with the States. That never 
was the concept underlying revenue 
sharing. The concept underlying reve- 
nue sharing was that the Federal Gov- 
ernment does a pretty good job of rais- 
ing and collecting taxes, but it does not 
do a very good job of spending the 
money; that State and local government 
use a good bit of discretion and ingenuity 
in how they spend their money and get 
the most for their money, but do not have 
a very good system for raising taxes— 
State income taxes, sales taxes, and prop- 
erty taxes. All but one are regressive 
taxes and have more impact on families 
with low incomes than on those with high 
incomes. 

The concept never was that we will 
share a surplus, but that we will share 
revenue. The idea always was that we 
will share a percentage of the Federal 
tax dollar. 

Indeed, when I first introduced this 
measure in January of 1967—by the way, 
it was the first bill I introduced when 
I came to the Senate; I made my maiden 
speech on this point—it was not called 
revenue sharing. It was called tax shar- 
ing. I often have regretted that we 
changed the name, because that is pre- 
cisely what it is. It is not sharing a 
surplus. It is not sharing a deficit. It is 
sharing our money. It is all our money. 
Every single dollar belongs to the citi- 
zens of the United States, and it is just 
a question of who collects it and who 
spends it. 

I think we would have been better 
served if we had kept the original title 
of Federal tax sharing—that is, the 
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States and local governments would 
share a part of the revenues collected 
through taxation. We are not sharing 
a deficit or sharing a surplus; we are 
sharing our dollars. 

Mr. President, I believe it is wide of the 
mark to speak of the relative prosperity 
of State governments versus the rela- 
tive impecuniosity of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We run at a deficit. Most 
States run at a surplus. What are you 
going to do? Are you going to reward 
those of us who cannot take care of our 
money and spend more, and penalize 
those who do a good job and have a sur- 
plus? That is what we will do if we cut 
out revenue sharing. We will say, “Look, 
boys, if you do a good job managing your 
fiscal accounts and end up with a budget 
in balance or a surplus, we will take that 
away from you. So don’t you dare bal- 
ance a State budget or run a surplus. 
Don’t run a tight ship, because if you 
do, those boys in Washington will take 
it away from you.” 

That is such a disincentive for good 
stewardship of the public funds and the 
public trust that I believe it is even more 
detrimental to the intergovernmental 
relationship and the concepts of sound 
government in this country than the 
tinkering with a permanent formula for 
Federal tax sharing. There is in that ar- 
gument a patent disincentive to run a 
good, sound, solid government. 

The argument also was made—or at 
least implied—as I understood it, that 
we are running a big debt, so we should 
save money by cutting out the States 
from all revenue sharing. 

Mr. President, I respectfully point out 
that the Baker amendment has a zero 
budget impact. The reason for it is that 
as I restored State share revenue shar- 
ing, I also specified functions within the 
budget which would be reduced by a cor- 
responding amount. 


The argument has been made by the 
distinguished chairman of the Budget 
Committee and the Senator from Okla- 
homa that the Governors found it diffi- 
cult—I suppose impossible—to specify 
a synthesis of views on where categori- 
cal grant-in-aid programs should be cut. 

I suggested in my earlier remarks that 
I do not blame them, because they are 
50 governments. It is not their program. 
We are one government. It is our set of 
programs. It is our responsibility to des- 
ignate those cuts, not the responsibility 
of the Governors, and I haye done so. 


I repeat, I have done so, at great po- 
litical risk and personal distress, by sug- 
gesting that we should cut it from high- 
way assistance, to no increased funding 
for EDA, to deeper cuts in UDAG back 
to the 1979 level, the elimination of re- 
gional commissions, the reduction in 
funding for the Appalachian Regional 
Commissions, deeper cuts in CETA. 


Mr. President, I do not like to make 
any of those recommendations, but I re- 
peat again: Reductions in those cate- 
gorical grant-in-aid programs are in- 
finitely preferable to the elimination of 
the concept of Federal tax sharing, a 
dependable system for sharing of the 
federally collected tax dollar that be- 
longs to the American citizen. 

It should have no bearing—they should 
not be concerned at all with it—whether 
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we do a bad job in Congress, and we do 
a bad job, of taking care of the public 
treasury. It should have nothing to do 
with whether the States do a good job 
or a bad job; and, by and large, they do 
a good job. Why should we stand in this 
place, in Washington, and say that be- 
cause 50 States are better off than we 
and do a better job than we, we are going 
to trade on their success? 

Mr. President, what we have done is 
say, “We are going to trade on your 
money. We are going to live off you for 
a while. We are going to cut you out of 
this, and we are going to do the Fed- 
eral programs we prefer, instead of what 
you prefer.” 

There is no budget impact and there is 
nothing in the amount of money that will 
flow into the States, because as the funds 
are cut from categorical programs, they 
are added to funds that will be received 
by the States themselves, but in this case 
without strings attached. 


I do not believe there is a person in 
this Chamber, I do not believe there is a 
Member of the U.S. Senate, who will not 
agree with the proposition that the 
States are better judges of how to spend 
their dollars than we are. Every one of 
us can cite, ad infinitum, the horror 
stories of how States and local govern- 
ments have had to spend money in cate- 
gorical programs. I have seen audio-vis- 
ual equipment in schools, fancy equip- 
ment, where they did not have the money 
to put in a new furnace or to replace 
broken windowpanes because those 
things did not happen to fit that Federal 
program. 

I have absolute confidence that the 
States can spend those dollars better 
than we can. The dollars we put back in 
reyenue sharing money to the States will 
certainly be spent more efficiently than 
the dollars we put into those States in 
categorical grant-in-aid programs, if for 
no other reason than the reason identi- 
fied by the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy), when he pointed out that the 
administrative cost of revenue sharing, 
historically, has been less than 1 percent 
of the total funds distributed. 

This is not deficit sharing. This really 
is not revenue sharing. It is sharing the 
federally collected tax dollars which be- 
long to the people of the United States. 
It is building a dependable system that 
will strengthen the relationship between 
the Central Government and the lesser 
units of Government. It is calculated to 
try to improve the quality of local gov- 
ernment, and it has done so. 

I believe that virtually everyone in this 
room will agree as well that State, 
county, and city governments, all of the 
local units of government, are more vital, 
effective, efficient, and responsive now 
than they were 10 years ago because they 
have money to spend. 

T lived in a small town in the Appala- 
chian region of Tennessee. I recall 
shortly after revenue sharing was begun 
that one of my townsmen came to me and 
said, “You really messed it up, BAKER.” I 
said, “What have I done, this time?” 

He said: “The city council is over there 
just quarreling like a bunch of banshees 
on how they are going to spend their rev- 
enue sharing money.” 
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I said: “When is the last time you 
heard them quarrel about anything?” 

They had not quarreled about any- 
thing because they had no money to 
spend, and now they do and they are an 
effective unit of government and they 
are meeting the needs of their constitu- 
ents, not because there has been a sudden 
revolutionary change in the fabric and 
structure of their charter or the statute 
law of the United States or of the State 
of Tennessee, but because they have re- 
sources with which to govern, with which 
to serve. 

Money is the lifeblood of public serv- 
ice, and we have supplied a drop of that 
blood for local government and for the 
States. They have prospered from it and 
they have grown and they have matured. 
They are rendering services now that 
they were not rendering before this pro- 
gram began. It has worked precisely as 
President John F. Kennedy thought it 
would, as President Richard Nixon 
thought it would, as Hubert Humphrey 
thought it would, as I thought it would, 
and as 55 cosponsors in this group 
thought it would in 1972 when we 
adopted this measure. 

I think it will be little short of disas- 
trous to reverse the trend now toward 
decentralization of Government and re- 
turn instead to a concentration of power 
in Washington. 

I believe, Mr. President, that the effects 
of this measure, that is, the elimination 
of the State share of revenue sharing will 
be far greater than just the dollars and 
cents effect in the upcoming fiscal year. 
I believe we are dealing with the prin- 
ciple, the system, the concept, and the 
reiteration of our belief that State and 
local government must be revitalized, 
that centralism, the centralization of 
power in Washington must be reversed, 
that power must be returned to the peo- 
ple, and that our tax dollars must be 
shared. I believe we will do incalculable 
injury to that trend which began with 
the passage of this measure in 1972, if 
we begin now to tinker with the formula 
on which the States and local govern- 
ments have come to rely. 

Mr. President, I reserve any time I 
have remaining. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is rec Š 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I thank the 
Chair and I thank my friend from South 
Carolina. 

S. 2678—EXTENSION OF REVENUE SHARING 


Mr. President, I have today introduced 
a bill that I have been working on for 
some time which will shift the focus of 
flexible funding and grant consolidation 
from Washington to the 50 State capi- 
tals. While this legislation is not di- 
rectly on point on the matter now being 
considered, if it is eventually passed it 
will resolve the annual debate on State 
revenue sharing. Each State under the 
legislation that I propose will be able to 
package a certain number of categorical 
programs together and trade them in for 
an equal dollar amount of revenue shar- 
ing dollars. 

Here is how the funding procedures 
would operate: A State would decide 
which categorical grants it wanted to 
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consolidate, based on that State’s own 
particular needs. The State would make 
a declaration to the funding agency that 
it will not make application for the funds 
set aside for it, at which time the funds 
would be transferred to the general rev- 
enue sharing trust fund for distribution 
back to that State. This procedure will 
have several advantages: Grants can be 
consolidated and tailored to meet State 
and local needs; no complicated grant 
consolidation legislation will have to be 
forced through the Congress; categorical 
programs will be funded as usual by the 
authorizing and appropriating commit- 
tees in the House and in the Senate; and 
the revenue sharing trust fund for the 
States will be as large as moneys are 
transferred into it by voluntary consoli- 
dation at the State level. 

Mr. President, this was one of the 
goals when revenue sharing was first in- 
stituted but has been brushed aside in 
the ever-increasing raid on the sup- 
posedly never-ending “pot of gold” on 
the banks of the Potomac. 

Mr. President, I believe the time has 
come for us to deal with the problem of 
categorical grants versus revenue shar- 
ing. If we can trim and consolidate pro- 
grams here in Washington, fine; but that 
has proved to be a difficult task in the 
past, and I believe it is time for us to 
consider the Exon alternative, and that 
is to permit consolidations and exchange 
of categorical grants for revenue shar- 
ing dollars at the State level, rather than 
at the national level. This approach will 
be in the best traditions of our Federal 
system of government. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time and yield it back to the man- 
ager of the bill. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Tennessee yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Idaho. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho is recognized. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair and I thank the Senator from 
Tennessee for yielding this time. 

Mr. President, I commend the Senator 
from Nebraska for the statement just 
made. 

There are a number of us who have 
been working in the direction of expand- 
ing the opportunities of State govern- 
ments to decide how they would appor- 
tion and use not only their own moneys 
but the moneys that are flowing to them 
from the Federal Treasury. 

Yesterday I introduced an amendment, 
together with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas (Mr. Dore), which 
amendment I think can be found on 
Senators’ desks. It is amendment No. 
1752, which would allow the States to 
make the election of where they would 
take the cuts that the Budget Committee 
has imposed in -revenue sharing of the 
States’ share of revenue sharing. 

Mr. President, having said that, we 
all know that we are going to have the 
option now of voting on the Baker 
amendment and if the Baker amend- 
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ment is not passed there is a compromise 
amendment that the Senator from 
Kansas (Mrs. KASSEBAUM) will be offer- 
ing, and if in the event that is not 
adopted then perhaps my amendment 
No. 1752 might be adopted. 

Each one of them in its own way is 
trying to say that the State govern- 
ments are better equipped to make the 
choice of where the cuts should fall than 
is Congress. 

Mr. President, in 1968 when I was a 
Member of the other body we started 
out on what became known as the travel- 
ing salesmen, a group of eight or nine 
of us, then Members of the House of 
Representatives, who went around the 
country trying to explain to the people 
in local and State governments the con- 
cept of revenue sharing. 

As you might have guessed, at that 
time it was not to add new money to 
the Federal Treasury to be spent through 
the Federal Treasury by State govern- 
ment, but its primary focus was what 
some people call block grants, lumping 
together the categorical aid programs in 
large mission categories, and we had six 
special revenue sharing proposals that 
would put together some of the categori- 
cal aid programs and say to the States, 
the cities, the counties, the local units 
of government: “Here is the money that 
is available to you for transportation. 
How you spend it is your business, 
whether it is on roads or bridges or 
mass transit. It is your business, not 
ours in Congress to dictate to you how 
it should be done. Here is a block of 
money that is available for spending for 
education, and we will not tell you 
whether to buy audiovisual aids or re- 
medial reading or hire this kind of a 
teacher or add that kind of a course of 
instruction. You know best what your 
needs are. Let us put all that money in 
categorical aid programs into one pot 
for education.” 

We added in that particular proposal 
a seventh one, general revenue sharing, 
and as you might have guessed Con- 
gress did not give up its prerogatives 
to control any of the categorical aid 
programs. It simply took the seventh one 
out of the proposal, the least defensible 
of the seven, and enacted it and let the 
other six languish. 

So we do not have any block grants 
in the six areas that we suggested at that 
time, but we do have general revenue 
sharing. 

Every one of us has had an experience, 
I am certain, similar to the one that 
I had in talking to a superintendent of 
schools in a school district in my State, 
talking about the impact aid funds. “The 
impact aid funds,” he said, “are the most 
valuable ones we get. Although they are 
only 5 percent of my budget, they come 
with a very easy qualification. They go 
into the general funds of the school dis- 
trict. I do not have to have any kind 
of a loan officer to ask for the money. I 
do not have to have a special audit of 
how it was spent. All I have to do is 
certify that we are entitled to it. It 
comes in. We spend it. We account for 
it as we do all the rest of the revenues.” 

Mr. President, the categorical aid pro- 
grams’ primary beneficiaries are not the 
people for whom the programs are in- 
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tended. It is the bureaucracy that ad- 
ministers them. The greatest growth in- 
dustry in the United States today is 
government. The people who have bene- 
fited most from the growth of govern- 
ment are those who administer govern- 
ment. Those who have the greatest 
security in our society today are those 
who work for government. 

The Baker amendment, of which I am 
proud to be a cosponsor, is a little step 
in the direction of saying that the Fed- 
eral Government does not know all, can- 
not make all of the decisions. 

I believe there are very few—there may 
be some but there are very few—in the 
Congress of the United States who really 
believe that the Congress of the United 
States today is effectively monitoring all 
of these dozens and hundreds of pro- 
grams to determine whether or not they 
are done well. It seems to me it is time 
for us to reverse the trend and put some 
of the responsibility back with State 
government. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho. 
He has long been identified with what 
we are both seeking here, and that is an 
effort to revitalize local government, to 
retard the growth of central government, 
to improve the quality of governmental 
relationships, and I am grateful to him 
for this eloquent statement, his cospon- 
sorship and dedication to this principle. 

Mr. President, I see the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa on the floor and, at 
this time, I yield 6 minutes to the Sena- 
tor from Iowa. 

Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, I rise to- 
day to express my views on a subject and 
program which I believe to be of the 
highest national interest and priority. 

The subject of which I speak is the 
preservation of a free self-government. 
The program which deserves priority 
status for the Nation is general revenue 
sharing. 

The United States, in spite of the 
shortcomings and failures of the past 
week and months, is still the strongest 
and finest nation in the world. 

We here in the United States represent 
the best of what freedom has to offer in 
a world which is constantly being threat- 
ened by hostile powers, terrorists, and 
governments unfriendly to free nations 
and free people. 

Mr. President, without sounding trite 
or humorous, people are literally dying 
to get here. I repeat, people are literally 
dying to get here. They come from South- 
east Asia, Eastern Europe, South Amer- 
ica, Cuba, Haiti, and yes, even the Soviet 
Union. They all seek one thing, freedom. 

The single most important factor 
which unites us as Americans, and 
which draws millions of people from all 
over the world to our shores, is that we 
are a nation of people who believe in free 
self-government. 


What frightens me most is that I 
have talked with and listened to many 
Americans who express a deep sense of 
frustration that they have lost control of 
their lives, and more importantly, lost 
control of their Government. 

Imagine, a nation of free people, who 
strongly believe in self-government, 
spending many hours. and large sums of 
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money either fighting the Government, 
or attempting to communicate with it. 

The culprit, the center of our Nation’s 
frustration, is complexity. This debate on 
the budget is an excellent example of 
what I am talking about. There is so 
much confusion as to what is being cut, 
where it is being cut, and who is going 
to suffer the least, that intelligent 
choices are very difficult to make. 

I receive letters from constituents 
every day telling me that politics and 
government are so complicated that they 
cannot understand what is going on, 
what is happening to them, and why is 
it happening to them. 

That statement alone only tells half 
the story. The rest of the story is that 
unless we make government simple and 
easy to understand again, we run the 
risk of losing our privilege of being one 
of the last free self-governing nations in 
the world. 

Elliot Richardson, in his book “The 
Creative Balance,” outlines the points to 
which I speak with the utmost clarity. 
Mr. Richardson says: 

This reaction to complexity has a profound 
effect both on our trust in government and 
on our ability to make intelligent choices 
about the actions of government. 

For a free society, the ultimate challenge 
of the foreseeable future will consist not 
simply in managing complexity, but in keep- 
ing it within the bounds of understanding 
by the society’s citizens and their repre- 
sentatives in government. 

Unless we in America can succeed in this, 
we shall lose our power to make intelligent 
or at least deliberate choices. We shall no 
longer be self-governing. We shall instead 
be forced to surrender more and more of our 
constitutional birthright—the office of citi- 


zenship—to an expert elite. Rather than 
participating in the process of choice, we 
shall be accepting the choices made for us. 


Mr. President, the program which in 
my opinion has done a great deal to sim- 
plify government and move toward 
bringing government back to the people 
is general revenue sharing. 

General revenue sharing is a program 
that is worth preserving because it is one 
of the most recent legislative programs 
which returns power to the people. As I 
noted earlier, there is a sense of help- 
lessness among our people that govern- 
ment has gone wrong. General revenue 
sharing reassures a suspecting, frus- 
trated citizenry that there is at least one 
program that directs their tax dollars 
back to State and local governments. 

Mr. President, if I had my choice, I 
would vote not to send those tax dollars 
to Washington at all. Why make the 
round trip? I would much rather see 
revenues collected at the local level re- 
main in federally chartered banks within 
the States. If we cannot do that, let us 
do the next best thing: Support general 
revenue sharing. 

Mr. President, general revenue shar- 
ing, as a program designed to direct rev- 
enues back to the States, is the life- 
blood of the “new federalism concept” 
which is sweeping the land. The trend 
toward centralization of government in 
Washington, D.C., must be checked if we 
are to preserve to the States their con- 
stitutional prerogatives. 

Mr. President, I am less than satis- 
fied with the administration’s position 
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regarding general revenue sharing. The 
President has recommended that the en- 
tire State share be cut due to our eco- 
nomic problems. 

What the President and the adminis- 
tration have failed to do is to clarify 
whether their decision to cut the entire 
State share of general revenue Sharing 
is a temporary decision to help balance 
the budget, or whether it is a policy de- 
cision of a more permanent nature. 

Mr. President, I strongly believe that 
the Congress and the respective State 
and local governments deserve a more 
definitive response. 

I do not oppose reducing general reve- 
nue sharing under the present economic 
crisis, but I do oppose the total elimina- 
tion of general revenue sharing. If gen- 
eral revenue sharing is eliminated, what 
we will be left with is a long list of in- 
terventionist categorical grant programs, 
which are both cumbersome and costly 
to administrate. 

Mr. President, it is imperative that we 
support the preservation and integrity 
of the general revenue sharing program 
to the States. To that extent, I will give 
strong consideration to amendments 
which seek to preserve the integrity of 
the program, and which also stay within 
the limits of the budget process. 

There must be a fresh commitment 
to make government simple. Simplicity 
has many virtues, complexity many po- 
tential vices. The people want simplicity 
in government. Mr. President, we live 
in challenging times. We cannot afford 
to further alienate our citizens from the 
Government which they are supposed to 
run. 

Therefore, we have an opportunity 
here today to support the continuation 
of general revenue sharing to the States. 
The approaches which are being offered 
by Senator Kassrsaum and Senator 
— are very imaginative, but equally 

r. 

Redirecting the categorical grant, 
which is earmarked to the general reve- 
nue sharing formula, offers those of us 
who oppose the costly, narrowly defined, 
inefficient, categorical grants, an oppor- 
tunity to record a vote against them, 
while at the same time recording a vote 
to preserve the integrity of general reve- 
nue sharing. 

I have a great deal of faith in the 
ability of the States to administer and 
redistribute general revenue 
dollars at the local level in an efficient 
and fair manner. I know that they will 
live up to my trust. 

A vote for this amendment reflects our 
faith in and belief that the people who 
pay the taxes should have a direct voice 
in how their tax dollars are spent. Vote 
for this amendment—it is a vote for 
hezi Government and a better Amer- 
ca. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BRADLEY). The proponents have 2 min- 
utes and 3 seconds. The opponents have 
33 minutes. 

Mr. BAKER. You have 33 minutes and 
I have 2 minutes. 

Mr. President, my final and concluding 
remark on this subject is very simple. 
Many of the people who are opposing this 
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measure at this time have supported the 
concept in the past. We have labored 
together to accomplish the purposes we 
have sought together. I thank them for 
that. 

Throughout the debate so far, I have 
heard the recurring remark that we can- 
not afford to continue with the State 
share of revenue sharing because the 
States are soft and the Federal Govern- 
ment is not. Or, if we proposed these cuts, 
we really would not do it; in the final 
analysis, we would not do what we say 
in this budget resolution. 

That may be so, Mr. President. It is a 
risk that we always take, because we are 
an inconsistent body from time to time. 
But I do not believe that is an argument 
against this resolution, Mr. President. 

This is the only, last, and best oppor- 
tunity we have under the Budget Act to 
express our strong heartfelt desire to see 
the concept of revenue sharing preserved 
at this time. 

Later there will be a reauthorization 
bill for revenue sharing. As the Senator 
from Nebraska said earlier in this debate, 
he will propose a bill which deals with 
this subject at that reauthorization time, 
and so will I. I have not yet had an op- 
portunity to confer with the Senator 
from Nebraska to see if there is a great 
similarity between our approaches. But 
I can assure my colleagues that, at the 
time of the reauthorization debate, I will 
have a measure to restore full share rey- 
enue sharing. 

But this is not that time. This is the 
time of the first test. This is our first 
opportunity. 

The best effort we can make is to cut 
categorical grant-in-aid programs so we 
can preserve room within the budget for 
general revenue sharing. I devoutly wish 
for a successful result in this respect. I 
hope that our colleagues and the Senate 
will give revenue sharing a further 
chance. I trust we will not penalize the 
States for good government and reward 
the Federal Government for bad man- 
agement of the public trust. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes and then I will be pre- 
pared to yield back the remaining time 
and go to the vote. 

Mr. President, to sum up quickly, the 
Senator from Nebraska spoke of the 
concept of revenue sharing, which I 
think the body generally supports, at 
least the Senator from Oklahoma sup- 
ported the concept that we provide 
States general revenue sharing with no 
strings attached and that they, then, 
could use the money more effectively to 
meet their needs. 

That part of the concept I believe is 
sound; I believe it has proven to be 
sound. But there is another part of the 
concept; that is, when we provided gen- 
eral revenue sharing, we were going to 
reduce the number of categorical grants. 
That is the part that has not proven out. 


The problem is that the States have 
been very happy. They dearly love to get 
the new revenues, but have refused to 
give up the old categorical grants. What 
we are trying to do in the budget reso- 
lution is to force them to choose. If they 
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are going to insist on keeping the cate- 
gorical grants, then they are going to 
have to give up general revenue sharing. 

If the States would have done what 
they said they wanted to do and come 
forth with the programs they would be 
willing to give up, then we would not be 
faced with the predicament we are in 
now. The fact is that 30 State legis- 
latures have passed reoslutions ad- 
monishing Congress to amend the Con- 
stitution to require us to balance our 
budget every year. So they are telling us, 
on the one hand, to balance the budget 
and, on the other, they are refusing to 
help out. 

I believe that the language in the 
resolution will get to the problem that 
we face, which is that the States should 
bear part of this responsibility. 

There is another side to it. In the past 
2 years—and I hope the Senator from 
Tennessee will be aware of this—48 
States have actually cut taxes. Forty- 
eight States seem to be using the reve- 
nues we give them to reduce their own 
taxes, while we, in Congress, are bor- 
rowing the money to provide the reve- 
nues that the States are getting. 

In addition to those problems, in the 
period between fiscal years 1975 and 
1978, at a time when we were providing 
reyenue sharing, we increased the num- 
ber of categorical grants by a net of 
50. Of those, there were 17 new cate- 
gorical programs in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare alone. 
So, while we are providing general reve- 
nue sharing, we are going right on in- 
venting new categorical programs. So we 
are defeating the concept of general 
revenue sharing right here in this body. 

Mr. President, I think we have to face 
the fact that this is a good idea that 
simply did not work. If the States will 
come here and help us get rid of the 
categorical grant programs and quit de- 
manding new ones, then I will be very 
happy to join in retaining State gen- 
eral revenue sharing. But I reluctantly 
reached the conclusion that this is a 
program we are going to have to reduce 
in order to help us balance our budget. 
I urge the Senate to oppose the amend- 
ment by the Senator from Tennessee. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
want to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the minority leader, Senator 
Baxer, for offering his amendment to 
restore the State share of general reve- 
nue sharing funds. I am very proud to 
be a cosponsor of this effort. 

State revenue sharing money returns 
money to the States where it can be more 
wisely spent. I think Senator Baxker’s 
approach of making corresponding cuts 
in categorical grants is a wise and neces- 
sary one. I would certainly agree with 
the minority leader that revenue sharing 
is preferable to any categorical grant 
program. 

For many years, there has been a tre- 
mendous increase in the power of the 
central Government in Washington. 
These Federal bureaucrats seem only 
vaguely capable of answering the needs 
of the American people. I believe the 
revenue sharing approach of returning 
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Federal funds to the States returns the 
power to spend to where it belongs—to 
the State and local level. Hopefully, in 
the future we can return more revenue 
through tax cuts. 

The State share of general revenue 
sharing provides State governments with 
the ability to solve problems in a cost- 
efficient and responsible manner. 

Revenue sharing gives State officials 
flexibility. As Senator Baker has pointed 
out, if the State officials so choose, they 
can use the revenue sharing moneys to 
fund local programs whose categorical 
grants have been cut to some degree by 
this amendment. If the particular cate- 
gorical program is needed and desired 
by the State, then the State will fund 
this program with the revenue sharing 
funds. 

New Hampshire State officials have 
told me that revenue sharing is the most 
efficient form of assistance they receive 
from the Federal Government and that 
the New Hampshire government uses 
this money to finance federally man- 
dated State programs. 

New Hampshire uses its State revenue 
sharing money strictly to comply with 
Federal requirements. Part of the money 
goes to mandated water pollution pro- 
grams to construct sewage plants, and 
clean up streams. The bulk of the money 
goes to local school districts to pay for 
the special educational needs of handi- 
capped children. -The programs thus 
funded are also required by Federal law 
and regulations. The fact is that the 
Federal Government promised to pay the 
cost of these programs directly, but the 
money has never been appropriated. 
Without the revenue sharing funds it 
would be virtually impossible for the 
towns and cities of New Hampshire to 
comply with Federal regulations con- 
cerning the education of handicapped 
children.@ 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I believe 
the proponents’ time is used up. The op- 
ponents yield back the remainder of their 
time. I move to table and ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to table 
the amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered and the clerk will call the roll, 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
LeaHy), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA), the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Tatmapce), and the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Inouye) are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Prox- 


MIRE). Are there any other Senators in 
the Chamber wishing to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 49, 
nays 44, as follows: : 
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[Rolleall Vote No. 109 Leg.] 
YEAS—49 


Ford 
Glenn 
Goldwater 
Hart 


Nelson 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Simpson 
Stennis 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Tsongas 


Bayh 
Bellmon 


Gravel Kennedy 
Inouye Leahy 

So the motion to lay on the table Mr. 
Baker’s amendment (UP amendment 
No. 1072) was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the motion was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BELLMON. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

ORDER OF PROCEDURE 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senator from Kansas 
is recognized. 

Senators will clear the well and retire 
to their seats. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, is there 
any unanimous consent or any order for 
the next amendment to be considered 
following the amendment of the Senator 
from Kansas? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no such order. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I won- 
der if it would be in order if the man- 
agers of the bill would agree that it might 
be in order that amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Idaho, be the next pending 
business following the disposition of the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho is inquiring of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina if his amend- 
ment may be in order after the Kasse- 
baum-Bradley amendment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, we 
have not talked to the Senator from Con- 
necticut and represented it to him. If the 
Senator from Idaho wants to reconcile it 
with Senator WEICKER, that will be his 
prerogative. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 


Matsunaga 
Talmadge 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I make 
the request only because it is on the same 
general subject matter and will be the 
last of the pending amendments on that 
subject matter. It might be easier to dis- 
pose of in that context. 

The Senator from Connecticut indi- 
cates that it will be satisfactory to him 
and he can follow with his amendment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is perfectly sat- 
isfactory to me, Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that, following 
disposition of Mr. McCiure’s amend- 
ment, the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) be recognized for his amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Kansas has the 
floor. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the distinguished Senator yield for 
a request? 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I am happy to 
yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Will the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
yield me 2 minutes on the bill? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I call the attention of Senators to the 
fact that next Thursday is the deadline 
under the law for the completion of ac- 
tion on this resolution. Mr. BELLMON and 
Mr. HoLLINGs feel that it is imperative 
that we attempt to finish this resolution 
today because the conference will have to 
meet. There is the May 15 deadline. 
Then, backed up behind this resolution 
are the 1980 supplementals, black lung 
benefits, food stamp payment—all that 
is behind this resolution. So I hope that 
Senators will be willing to reduce the 
time on their amendments as much as 
possible so that the Senate can complete 
action on this resolution tonight, if at 
all possible. 

Now let me ask the managers, in the 
event it is impossible to finish this reso- 
lution today, do they consider the matter 
to be of an emergency nature to the 
extent that the Senate should have roll- 
calls on tomorrow? Tomorrow is Friday 
and we had stated earlier to our col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle that 
the Senate would not be in for rollcall 
votes on Fridays through May, except in 
the case of an emergency. 

Now, if this is considered to be of an 
emergent nature to the extent we ought 
to have rollcall votes tomorrow, I think 
now would be the time to let our col- 
leagues know. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, if I 
may respond first, it is my opinion that 
it is going to take a minimum of 3 days, 
probably longer, to reach agreement with 
the House when we get to conference. 

We had some difficulty in the past try- 
ing to adjust our high defense number 
and their high social number. I do not 
see there will be any less difficulty this 
time. So I say that we need to start the 
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conference Monday, if possible, to finish 
in time to complete action on Thursday. 

So, it is my opinion, if we cannot finish 
tonight, we should work tomorrow. 

Mr. BAKER. Will the majority leader 
yield to me? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I suppose 
I agree that it is of that urgency and 
importance, and I recognize the exigen- 
cies of the situation. 

But there are also extremely crucial 
personal commitments that have been 
made in reliance on the longstanding 
proposition that there would not be votes 
on Fridays, and a number of parties have 
had no information on the likelihood of 
votes on this Friday. 

I know of one Member on this side 
who is especially obligated to be in his 
State tomorrow to file his petition to 
qualify to run for reelection. 

I also happen to know that Member 
canceled an appearance at his own an- 
nouncement today in order to be present 
in anticipation of the completion of this 
measure, but that he simply must leave 
in order to be in his State tomorrow to 
file and qualify to run for reelection. 

So I suppose I agree, it does fall within 
that reservation the majority leader de- 
scribed, from time to time, but it will 
create enormous hardship with a num- 
ber of Members on this side. 

I genuinely wish for reconciliation of 
some sort, but I urge the majority leader 
to consider working as long as possible 
tonight, even late into the night, in 
preference to having votes on tomorrow. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I am in favor 
of that, may I say to the distinguished 
minority leader, and I know a good many 
Members on my side of the aisle who 
would also be discommoded. It would be 
with great regret that I would see us 
come in tomorrow for rollcall votes. 

But I think those people who would 
be discommoded with respect to food 
stamps, black lung payments, would also 
have to be considered. 

I hope we can finish it tonight. Let us 
try to finish it tonight, with the under- 
standing that, if we do not, then we have 
to be in tomorrow and continue action 
on it. 

How is that? 

Mr. DURKIN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. DURKIN. I have an amendment. 
I will be glad to reduce the time to 15 
minutes on a side, if that will help move 
things along. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, while the managers are consider- 
ing that, may I say that I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas for 
her indulgence. 

There have been questions with regard 
to this evening. This will mean we will 
have to be in session without any re- 
cess, without any break, have to be in 
session until we finish, if it is 12 o’clock 
midnight or 1 o’clock in the morning, 
unless we are willing to come back to- 
morrow and finish this resolution so the 
conferees can begin their work. 

So with that having been said, I hope 
the Senators will consider reducing the 
time as much as possible. 
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UP AMENDMENT NO. 1073 


(Purpose: Add funding for general revenue 
sharing and delete funding for categorical 
grant programs to State and local govern- 
ments) 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Kansas (Mrs. KASSE- 
BAUM) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 1073. 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

From page 2, line 17, through page 18, 
line 21, delete in its entirety and insert the 
following: 

Fiscal year 1981: $687,900,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1982: $759,300,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $831,500,000,000; 

(3) the appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1981: $612,900,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1982: $687,200,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $753,500,000,000; 

(4) the amount of the deficit or surplus in 
the budget which is appropriate in the light 
of economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1981: $0; 

Fiscal year 1982: +$10,000,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: +$27,100,000,000; 

(5) the appropriate level of the public 
debt is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1981: $927,800,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1982: $953,800,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $968,700,000,000; 
and the amount by which the temporary 
statutory limit on such debt should be ac- 
cordingly increased is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1981: $32,700,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1982: $26,000,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $14,900,000,000. 

(b) Based on allocations of the appropri- 
ate levels of total new budget authority and 
of total budget outlays as set forth in para- 
graphs (2) and (3) of the preceding sub- 
section of this resolution, the Congress here- 
by determines and declares pursuant to sec- 
tion 301 (a) of the Congressional Budget Act 
of 1974 that, for the fiscal years beginning on 
October 1, 1980, October 1, 1981, and October 
1, 1982, the appropriate level of new budget 
authority and the estimated budget outlays 
for each major functional category are re- 
spectively as follows: 

(1) National Defense (050): 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $173,400,000,- 


000; 
(B) Outlays, 6155, 700,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1982: 
oon New budget authority, $204,500,000,- 


we) Outlays, $183,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $233,900,000,- 
000 

(B) Outlays, $208,600,000,000. 

(2) International Affairs (150) : 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $23,400,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $9,500,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1982: 
(A) New budget authority, $14,700,000,- 
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(B) Outlays, $9,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,700,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology (250) : 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $7,000,000,000. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority $6,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,900,000,000. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $11,500,000,- 


000; 
(B) Outlays, $11,900,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1982: 
(A) New budget authority, $11,700,000,- 


000; 
(B) Outlays, $12,500,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget authority, $11,800,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $12,700,000,000. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $2,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority $6,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, 84. 500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $5,200,000,000. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

Piscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority $5,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $2,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority $6,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $2,900,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400) : 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $19,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $18,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $18,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $19,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $19,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $20,000,100,000. 

(9) Community and Regional Development 
(450) : 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,800,000,000. 

(10) Education, Training, 
and Social Services (500) : 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $29,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $28,100,000,000. 

Piscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $30,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $28,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $30,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $30,300,000,000. 

(11) Health (550): 


Employment, 
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Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $70,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $61,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $82,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $70,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $92,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $70,700,000,000. 

(12) Income Security (600): 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $245,300,000,- 
000; 
(B) Outlays, $218,300,000,000. 

Piscal year 1982: 
(A) New budget authority, $277,200,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $246,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $304,400,000,- 
(B) Outlays, $271,900,000,000. 

(13) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 
Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $21,500,000,- 


000; 

(B) Outlays, $21,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $23,100,000,- 
000; 
(B) Outlays, $22,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget authority, $24,600,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $24,200,000,000. 

(14) Administration of Justice (750): 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,700,000,000. 

(15) General Government (800) : 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,900,000,000. 

(16) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850) : 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $7,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $7,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority. $7,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $7,400,000,000. 

(17) Interest (900): 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, 872, 200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $72,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $74,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $74,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $77,700,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $77,700,000,000. 

(18) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950) : 

Fiscal year 1981: 

(A) New budget authority, —$24,700,000,- 


(B) Outlays, —$24,700,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1982: 
(A) New budget authority, —$27,500,000,- 


(B) Outlays, —$27,500,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget authority, —$29,800,000,- 


(B) Outlays, —$29,800,000,000. 
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REVISIONS TO THE SECOND CONCURRENT RESO- 
LUTION ON THE BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1980 


Sec. 2. Pursuant to section 304 of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act of 1974: 

(a) Section 1 of S. Con. Res. 53 is revised 
as follows: 

(1) The recommended level of Federal 
revenues is $528,900,000,000 and the amount 
by which the aggregate level of Federal reve- 
nues should be decreased or increased is 


80. 

(2) The appropriate level of total new 
budget authority is 86538. 700, 000.000. 

(3) The appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is $566,400,000,000. 

(4) The amount of the deficit in the 
budget which is appropriate in the light of 
economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors is $37,500,000,000. 

(5) The appropriate level of the Public 
debt is $895,100,000,000, and the amount by 
which the temporary statutory liimt on such 
debt should accordingly be increased is $16,- 
100,000,000. 

(b) Section 2 of S. Con. Res. 53 is revised 
as follows: 

(1) National Defense (050) : 

(A) New budget authority, $143,700,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $134,000,000,000. 
(2) International Affairs (150): 
(A) New budget authority, $15,200,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $9,900,000,000. 
(3) General Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology (250): 
(A) New budget authority, $6,200,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, 85.900, 000, Ob. 
(4) Energy (270): 
New budget authority, 837.900, 000,000: 
Outlays, 86.500, 000,000. 
Natural Resources and Environment 


New budget authority, 812.200, 000, 000: 
Outlays, 812,900, 000, 000. 
Agriculture (350) : 
New Budget authority, 88,000,000, O00: 
Outlays, $5,900,000,000. 
Commerce and Housing Credit (370) : 
New budget authority, $11,700,000,000; 
Outlays, $5,900,000,000. 
Transportation (400): 
New budget authority, $19,700,000,000; 
Outlays, $19,500,000,000. 
Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 
(A) New budget authority, $8,600,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $9,100,000,000. 
(10) Education, Training, 
and Social Services (500) : 
(A) New budget authority, $29,300,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $29,900,000,000. 
(11) Health (550): 
(A) New budget authority, $59,800,000,000; 
(B) Outlays, $56,500,000,000. 
(12) Income Security (600) : 
(A) New budget authority, $223,000,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $190,000,000,000. 

(13) Veterans Benefits and Seryices (700) : 

(A) New budget authority, $21,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $20,500,000,000. 

(14) Administration of Justice (750): 

(A) New budget authority, $4,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,400,000,000. 

(15) General Government (800) : 

(A) New budget authority, 64.500, 000, 000: 

(B) Outlays, $4,400,000,000. 

(16) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850) : 

(A) New budget authority, $8,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,300,000,000. 

(17) Interest (900) : 

(A) New budget authority, $65,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $65,500,000,000. 

(18) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950) : 

(A) New budget authority, —s22,300,000,- 


Employment 


(B) Outlays, —$22,300,000,000. 
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RECONCILIATION 

Src. 3. The Committees on Appropriations 
shall reduce spending in enacted laws by 
$4,800,0.0,000 in budget authority and $2,- 
600,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1980 
and are instructed to report no later than 
ten days after Congress completes action on 
this resolution their recommendations for 
changes in new budget authority for fiscal 
year 1980 and budget authority initially pro- 
vided for prior fiscal years contained in en- 
acted laws, within the jurisdictions of those 
committees, sufficient to accomplish the re- 
ductions required by this section. 

SEO. 4. The Senate Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs and the House Committee on 
Government Operations shall reduce spend- 
ing for fiscal year 1981 in reported or enacted 
laws, bills, and resolutions by $500,000,000 in 
outlays and are instructed to report promptly 
their recommendations for changes in new 
budget authority for fiscal year 1981, budget 
authority initially provided for prior fiscal 
years, and new spending authority which is 
to become effective during fiscal year 1981 
contained in reported or enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions within the jurisdictions of 
those committees sufficient to accomplish 
the reduction required by this section. 

Sec. 5. The Committees on Armed Services 
shall reduce spending for fiscal year 1981 in 
reported or enacted laws, bills, and resolu- 
tions by $400,000,000 in budget authority and 
$400,000,000 in outlays and are instructed to 
report promptly their recommendations for 
changes in new budget authority for fiscal 
year 1981, budget authority initially provided 
for prior fiscal years and new spending au- 
thority which is to become effective during 
fiscal year 1981 contained in reported or en- 
acted laws, bills, and resolutions within the 
jurisdictions of those ‘committees sufficient 
to accomplish the reductions required by 
this section. 

Sec. 6. The Senate Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works and the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transportation 
shall reduce spending for fiscal year 1981 in 
reported or enacted laws, bills, and resolu- 
tions by $300,000,000 in budget authority and 
are instructed to report promptly the recom- 
mendations for changes in new budget au- 
thority for fiscal year 1981, budget authority 
initially provided for prior fiscal years, and 
new spending authority which is to become 
effective during fiscal year 1981 contained in 
reported or enacted laws, bills, and resolu- 
tions within the jurisdictions of those com- 
mittees sufficient to accomplish the reduc- 
tion required by this section. 


Sec. 7. The Senate Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources and the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor shall reduce 
spending for fiscal year 1981 in reported or 
enacted laws, bills, and resolutions by $500,- 
000,000 in budget authority and $600,000,000 
in outlays and are instructed to report 
promptly their recommendations for changes 
in new budget authority for fiscal year 1981, 
budget authority initially provided for prior 
fiscal years, and new spending authority 
which is to become effective during fiscal 
year 1981 contained in reported or enacted 
laws, bills, and resolutions within the juris- 
dictions of those committees sufficient to 
accomplish the reductions required by this 
section. 

Sec. 8. The Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation and the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce shall reduce spending for fiscal 
year 1981 in reported or enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions by 6300, 000, 000 in budget 
authority and $200,000,000 in outlays and 
are instructed to report promptly their rec- 
ommendations for changes in new budget 
authority for fiscal year 1981, budget au- 
thority initially provided for prior fiscal 
years, and new spending authority which is 
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to become effective during fiscal year 1981 
contained in reported or enacted laws, bills, 
and resolutions within the jurisdictions of 
those committees sufficient to accomplish 
the reductions required by this section. 

Sec. 9. The Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry and the House 
Committee on Agriculture shall reduce 
spending for fiscal year 1981 in reported or 
enacted laws, bills, and resolutions by $2,- 
000,000,000 in budget authority and $2,000,- 
000,000 in outlays and are instructed to re- 
port promptly their recommendations for 
changes in new budget authority for fiscal 
year 1981, budget authority initially pro- 
vided for prior fiscal years, and new spending 
authority which is to become effective during 
fiscal year 1981 contained in reported or en- 
acted laws, bills, and resolutions within the 
jurisdictions of those committees sufficient to 
accomplish the reductions required by this 
section. 

Sec. 10. The Committees on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs shall reduce spending for fiscal year 
1981 in reported or enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions by $200,000,000 in budget author- 
ity and $400,000,000 in outlays and are in- 
structed to report promptly their recom- 
mendations for changes in new budget au- 
thority for fiscal year 1981, budget author- 
ity initially provided for prior fiscal years, 
and new spending authority which is to be- 
come effective during fiscal year 1981 con- 
tained in reported or enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions within the jurisdictions of those 
committees sufficient to accomplish the re- 
ductions required by this section. 

Sec. 11. The Senate Committee on Finance 
and the House Committee on Ways and 
Means shall reduce spending for fiscal year 
1981 in reported or enacted laws, bills, and 
resolutions by $2,700,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $4,100,000,000 in outlays and are 
instructed to report 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if the Senator will yield again, I dis- 
cussed this request with her and Senator 
BRADLEY, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be 30 minutes reduced from the 
time on the amendment, which would 
bring it to 1½ hours and, hopefully, it 
can be reduced more later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, 
on behalf of myself and the cosponsors, 
we wish to expedite this amendment. I 
think we can, because it is an amend- 
ment that speaks very clearly on its own 
merits. 

First, as a member of the Budget 
Committee, I express my appreciation to 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina who has led this budget proc- 
ess so successfully on the floor. In fact, 
I think he deserves an Oscar for his 
budget performance. 

Mr. President, as a member of the 
Budget Committee committed to the 
revenue and spending totals in this reso- 
lution, I offer an amendment with several 
of my colleagues that will not unbalance 
the budget proposed by the committee. 

The amendment, which I am offering 
for Senators BRADLEY, DURENBERGER and 
16 cosponsors, add $.9 billion in budget 
authority and $.7 billion in outlays for 
general revenue sharing. To keep the 
budget in balance and offset this in- 
crease, categorical grants to State and 
local governments will be reduced by a 
like amount. 

The resolution as reported by the 
Senate Budget Committee includes $4.6 
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billion in budget authority and $5.2 bil- 
lion in outlays for general revenue shar- 
ing. The committee’s recommendation 
assumes a reduction of the funding level 
for general revenue sharing by one-third, 
an amount equivalent to the States’ 
share. This amendment would restore 
40 percent of that cut. Thus, the level 
of funding for general revenue sharing 
assumed in this amendment is $5.5 bil- 
lion in budget authority and $5.8 billion 
in outlays, a level consistent with the 
second budget resolution for fiscal year 
1980 adopted by the Congress in Novem- 
ber of last year. 

Specifically, this amendment makes a 
10-percent reduction in several of the 
nearly 500 categorical grant programs 
to State and local governments. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
on the floor about what, specifically, 
would be cut in these various amend- 
ments that have been offered on the 
floor, I think we can speak specifically 
to what this amendment would do. 

This amendment would not affect 
three classes of grant programs. First, 
grants for payments to individuals, 
which account for 44 percent of the 
grants, are exempted. These grants in- 
clude such programs as medicaid, stu- 
dent financial assistance, food stamps, 
subsidized housing, health services, un- 
employment trust fund, SSI, AFDC, child 
nutrition, and refugee assistance. 

Second, the more flexible block grants 
and general purpose fiscal assistance 
programs, such as community develop- 
ment block grants and title XX social 
services, would not be cut. Third, cate- 
gorical grant programs about which the 
Budget Committee made specific fund- 
ing assumptions are exempted from the 
10 percent cut proposed by this amend- 
ment. These programs include elemen- 
tary and secondary education, EPA 
construction grants, CETA, federal-aid 
highways, mass transit, EDA, Head 
Start, education for the handicapped, 
vocational and adult education, WIN 
and human development services (Ad- 
ministration on Aging). These are all 
programs which already have had cuts 
assumed under the budget resolution. 

What is left? In an effort to make Sen- 
ators aware of the vast number of grant 
programs and which programs we have 
exempted, a chart from the President’s 
Special Analysis of the Budget has been 
placed at each Senator's desk. This chart 
portrays the various categorical grant 
programs and identifies those exempted 
under this amendment. 

The amendment we propose today is 
not specific in regard to the exact pro- 
grams that would be reduced, with the 
exception that reductions are identified 
in 6 of the 14 budget functions that con- 
tain Federal grants-in-aid to State and 
local governments. In some cases, the 
level of savings which a 10-percent re- 
duction would yield was too small to af- 
fect the budget resolution and so have 
been omitted from the amendment. 

The Budget Committee is not a line 
item committee; therefore, the purpose 
of this amendment should be understood 
as reordering priorities, to express the 
congressional intent that $5.5 billion be 
allocated for general revenue sharing 
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with a reduction in categorical grant 
programs of $.9 billion. As is true of the 
total resolution, it will eventually be the 
responsibility of the Appropriations 
Committee and the various authorizing 
committees to carry out the intent of the 
amendment. 

For those who may be concerned that 
function 500—education, training, em- 
ployment, and social services—appears 
to bear the brunt of the reduction, a note 
of explanation is important. First, func- 
tion 500 has the largest amount of money 
of all functions for grants to State and 
local governments (24 percent of the 
total). The next largest function is in- 
come security which is comprised solely 
of payments to individuals which are 
exempted in the amendment. That func- 
tion contains 21 percent of the total 
amount of grants. Function 550— 
health—is similarly weighted by medic- 
aid, which is a payment to individuals. 
In the transportation function, highways 
and mass transit, which make up 92 per- 
cent of that function, have already been 
affected by specific committee action and 
so are exempted from this amendment. 

These are the only functions with 
over $10 billion in Federal aid to State 
and local governments. Second, there 
are several grant programs in function 
500 which this amendment exempts be- 
cause the committee made an assump- 
tion for higher funding. These include 
elementary and secondary education, 
education of the handicapped, Head 
Start, and aging programs. Third, $730 
million, or 32 percent of all GRS pay- 
ments to States, goes to education, with 
$588, or 26 percent going to social sery- 
ices. In this context, it should be clear 
that the education function is not being 
cut disproportionately. 

Mr. President, the trade off repre- 
sented by this amendment is not a new 
concept. In congressional testimony, re- 
presentatives of the National Governors 
Association, the National Conference of 
State Legislatures, the National League 
of Cities, and the National Association 
of Counties have expressed a preference 
for cuts in categorical grant programs 
over cuts in general revenue sharing. 
Representatives SNower, ConaBLE, and 
WYDLER have made similar proposals. 

I believe that the States have a role 
to play in the 1980’s with respect to pro- 
viding new and innovative solutions to 
the problems of their citizens. It seems 
to me in a time of tight budgets the 
Federal Government should be trying to 
get the most for its dollar. General 
revenue sharing costs only one-tenth of 
: on to administer at the Federal 
evel. 

Mr. President, I yield to a cosponsor 
of this amendment, the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey. 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to speak on behalf of the Kasse- 
baum-Bradley amendment to restore 
$900 million in budget authority and 
$700 million in outlays to function 850, 
general revenue sharing. The amend- 
ment would offset this increase, as the 
distingiushed Senator from Kansas has 
stated, by reducing certain categorical 
grants to State and local governments. 
As Senators know, function 850 is syn- 
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onymous with general revenue sharing. 
There are other components, but we are 
talking about general revenue sharing. 

The outcome of our effort will be of 
great significance to the reauthorization 
of this valuable program of assistance to 
State and local governments. As we con- 
sider the funding level that will be avail- 
able for the continuation of general 
revenue sharing, it is instructive to re- 
call the principal features of the GRS 
program; decentralized decisionmaking 
and flexibility. 

I believe that a large role should be 
preserved for State and local govern- 
ments in making funding decisions and 
setting program priorities. There are 
currently over 300 Federal categorical 
grant programs, each directed at specific 
kinds of problems. There is no doubt in 
my mind that these programs are of 
considerable value and address real 
needs in the many States and communi- 
ties of our country. However, at a time 
when substantial cuts are proposed for 
aid to State and local government, maxi- 
mum flexibility must be given these gov- 
ernments to address local priorities. 
Even if categorical moneys are available 
to fund State and local priorities, Federal 
matching requirements may limit a gov- 
ernment’s possibilities for participation. 
Although State and local governments 
may want to make use of community 
health and mental health center grants, 
Federal highway moneys, title XX social 
services funds and a variety of other 
Federal programs, they may lack the 
local revenues needed to match Federal 
funds. 

The general revenue sharing program 
serves as a balance and complement to 
the Federal decisionmaking role in cate- 
gorical programs. Its moneys have few 
conditions and it places the primary re- 
sponsibility for decisionmaking with the 
State and local governments which re- 
ceive GRS funds. It recognizes that gov- 
ernments have different needs and pri- 
orities and that the flexible GRS moneys 
allow them to meet these local-defined 
needs and priorities, be they water sys- 
tems in the Southwest or the repair of 
100-year-old sewer systems in our older 
cities of the Northeast. 

I believe that the evidence on how 
general revenue sharing moneys have 
been spent by the recipient governments 
supports the GRS premise that decen- 
tralized decisionmaking is a worthy ob- 
jective. A recent survey of State govern- 
ments presents the following picture of 
how States have allocated their revenue 
sharing funds: 

Thirty-two percent went to education; 

Twenty-six percent went to social 
services, such as care for the aged and 
mentally ill, emergency medical services 
and environmental services; 

Fifteen percent went to capital im- 
provements, such as libraries, hospitals, 
vocational-technical schools and cor- 
rections facilities; 

Fifteen percent went to cover the cost 
of retirement benefits for State and local 
government employees: and 

Three percent went for tax rebates 
and reductions. 

As the Senator from Kansas has stat- 
ed, more than 58 percent went to educa- 
tion and social services. 
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At the local level, this spending profile 
would be even more heavily weighted to- 
ward human services and capital im- 
provements. It is evident from this ac- 
counting that the spending decisions 
made by State and local officials are fo- 
cused on the basic services the Ameri- 
can people expect of State and local gov- 
ernments: schools, hospitals, day care 
for the very young, and hot meals and 
senior centers for the elderly. 

Beyond the question of how general 
revenue sharing moneys are spent by 
State and local governments, critics have 
focused on the question of need, the 
“need” for State revenue sharing funds. 
Proponents of this argument cite, as we 
heard Senator BELLMON just a few min- 
utes ago, the fact that some States have 
budget surpluses while other States have 
used general revenue sharing payments 
to fund State tax reductions. 

As the Advisory Council on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations has pointed out, 
however, many States do not have budg- 
et deficits because their State constitu- 
tions prohibit such financing. Due to 
these restrictions, States are required to 
keep some cushion against cyclically de- 
clining revenues so that mandated ex- 
penditures do not force their treasuries 
into illegal deficit spending. 

Financial analysts, such as bond rat- 
ing services, judge a State’s soundness 
at least in part by the size of its surplus. 
For a State to have solid surplus, accord- 
ing to Standard and Poor, the surplus 
must be better than 5 percent of State 
expenditures. 

Most States cannot currently claim 
such a surplus. In fact, if you eliminate 
the three States that have almost half of 
the total surplus that we have heard so 
much about, the average surplus for the 
entire rest of the Nation is 3.8 percent 
of State expenditures. 

In others words, the aggregate State 
surplus is not evenly distributed among 
States. While the loss of GRS funds could 
be tolerated by a few surplus States, such 
as Texas, California, or Alaska, the loss 
would strain many State budgets beyond 
their constitutional limits. 

However, States would not be the only 
governments affected by the loss of State 
general revenue sharing funds. As Treas- 
ury Secretary Miller recently testified, 
State governments pass through an esti- 
mated 60 percent of State general reve- 
nue sharing funds to local governments. 
Some States, such as Michigan, are con- 
stitutionally unable to reduce local sup- 
port. In others, as the Treasury-commis- 
sioned Peat, Marwick, & Mitchell study 
indicates, a loss of general revenue-shar- 
ing funding could reduce State aid to 
local governments significantly, not only 
those general revenue sharing funds now 
being passed through, but also other 
State moneys now devoted to local pur- 
poses which could be diverted to pay for 
State operations funded by the State 
share of general revenue sharing. 


The recession now upon us will only 
increase the pressure on State finances 
and, consequently on local finances as 
well. For in times of economic downturn, 
State governments tend to experience 
greater revenue loss and greater increases 
in expenditures than do local govern- 
ments. As economic conditions worsen, 
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workers are laid off and the States lose 
revenues from the decline in income 
taxes and sales taxes paid. State expendi- 
tures for unemployment compensation, 
welfare, and medicaid also increase. 
Local governments, more dependent on 
property taxes and having fewer respon- 
sibilities for providing services to the un- 
employed and their families, tend to be 
less vulnerable to recession than are the 
States. In light of recent unemployment 
statistics and other downward turning 
economic indicators, to eliminate the 
States from general revenue sharing at 
this moment would only aggravate the 
economic problems faced by both State 
and local governments. 

Another criticism which also finds the 
State share of general revenue sharing as 
its target is the 1980’s demand for fiscal 
responsibility. I agree with that concern 
and, in this spirit, our amendment would 
still represent a very substantial reduc- 
tion of $1.4 billion, or 20 percent of func- 
tion 850. We will share the burden 
around the Federal budget. We will ac- 
cept some cut in general revenue sharing, 
but it must be a fair cut. 

Furthermore, such a cut represents the 
projected cuts which State and local gov- 
ernments were put on notice to expect 
when we adopted the fiscal year 1980 
budget last year. The abrupt and massive 
cuts offered by the Budget Committee 
this year, if adopted, will throw our State 
and local governments into disarray. 

I believe that the Budget Committee is 
going after the wrong budget target 
when it seeks such massive cuts in gen- 
eral revenue sharing, for general revenue 
sharing is one of the very few Federal 
programs that has not created a massive 
Washington bureaucracy, as we have 
heard time and time again. It is an effi- 
cient and cost-effective intergovernmen- 
tal program which helps State and local 
governments provide essential services. 
Indeed, in light of the sizable reductions 
voted by the Budget Committee in a wide 
array of programs vital to the health and 
welfare of our citizens and their com- 
munities, retaining flexible general reve- 
nue sharing funds has become even more 
important. 

By that I mean if we returned $900 
million to the States, and the States 
find cuts in certain programs, CETA, 
housing, whatever, too much to at that 
time take, they can take some of these 
flexible moneys and spend them on those 
issues which are perceived locally as 
being the most important. If they find 
the 10 percent cut in the categorical pro- 
grams that our amendment is directed 
toward too much to take, they can use 
those flexible dollars to make up that 10 
percent cut. 

Mr. ident, I argue that it is not a 
coincidence that the National Governors’ 
Association, the National Conference of 
State Legislatures, the Natonal Associa- 
tion of Counties, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Towns and Townships have 
specifically endorsed this amendment. 
They believe that the substitution of rel- 
atively flexible general revenue-sharing 
funds for more rigid categorical moneys 
will allow them to cope better with the 
dislocations brought by the new realities 
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of reduced Federal funding, compounded 
by recession. 

They have all supported this amend- 
ment as being reasonable. 

In summary, I remind the Senate that 
58 percent of general revenue sharing 
moneys are used primarily for social 
services and education. Sixty percent of 
general revenue sharing moneys are 
passed through to the local community. 
The argument of the surplus is really an 
illusory argument, particularly in a time 
prior to entering a recession. This 
amendment is fiscally responsible be- 
cause we do take a cut in the general 
revenue sharing budget. The broad sup- 
port expressed in letters from various 
governmental entities again recognizes 
that this amendment is a prudent 
amendment in a time of depressed Fed- 
eral expenditure and reflects a greater 
recognition on the part of all levels of 
government that public moneys must be 
spent more efficiently. 

I am pleased to join the Senator from 
Kansas as a cosponsor on this, an orig- 
inal cosponsor, and I urge the Senate 
to adopt this fiscally responsible and 
very much needed amendment. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield. 

Mr. PERCY. The Senator from Illinois 
would like very much to support this 
amendment and he would like 2 or 3 
minutes at some point. I have stepped 
out of a markup, and I am breaking a 
quorum, and I may not be able to return. 
Would it be possible for me to make my 
remarks, provided it did not interrupt 
the continuity of the discussion of the 
distinguished cosponsor of this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to yield 3 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois, with the 
understanding that it will not interrupt 
my prepared remarks and that I retain 
my right to the floor upon the conclusion 
of his remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey yields 3 min- 
utes to the Senator from Illinois, with 
the understanding that the remarks of 
the Senator from Illinois will follow the 
full remarks of the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I commend 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas 
for this amendment, which she is spon- 
soring jointly with Senator BRADLEY. 

I spoke at length this morning on the 
subject of revenue sharing, in a colloquy 
with Senator Baker. At that time, we 
went through the whole history of rev- 
enue sharing and the record that has 
been achieved by it. 


It would be absolutely devastating to 
many of the States of this country, on a 
program in which we have assured them 
of a longer term authorization, with a 
fixed part of our program, which was 
revenue they could count on, when we 
realized their abiilty to finance many 
programs through regressive taxation at 
the local level, such as the property taxes, 
subject to proposition 13; the ceiling in 
effect placed on sales taxes; and the 
tendency now to take sales taxes off food 
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and drugs, and the inability to go above 
a certain level. This leaves the progres- 
sive taxation of the Federal Government 
as the source of revenue that is desper- 
ately needed for the financing of many 
projects. There is literally no other Fed- 
eral program that can be pointed to that 
has the efficiency of Federal sharing. Its 
administrative costs are low: 300 em- 
ployees, $300 million. Virtually all the 
money goes directly to the projects for 
which it is needed. It strengthens the 
system of Government. 

The Budget Committee has indicated 
its support for the concept of keeping and 
preserving local, municipal, and county, 
but by cutting out State, we have abro- 
gated, in a sense, a commitment we made 
to our States. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I am 
not sure the Senator was here earlier 
when we put the figures in the Recorp 
showing that States in total in fiscal 
year 1979 had surpluses aggregating $9,- 
987,000,000 and 48 States have cut taxes 
in the last few years. 

What we are doing here apparently is 
giving Federal revenues to States that, 
first, do not need it and, second, the 
States are cutting their own taxes con- 
tinually. 

As the Senator indicated, we wish to 
reduce the amount of categorical aid pro- 
grams, but the States have been unwill- 
ing to give up the categorical aid pro- 
grams and the only avenue open to us 
is to cut the States’ share of revenue un- 
til those categorical programs are re- 
duced. That is what we are trying to 
accomplish. 

k Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, two points 
in response to that. 

It is the understanding of the Senator 
from Illinois that in the accounting pro- 
cedure of some of the States, unlike the 
Federal Government, they can build 
their structures and buildings outside 
their operating expenses and budgets; 
whereas, in the Federal Government all 
expenditures, capital and otherwise, 
must go through the budget. 

Second, the Senator from Illinois has 
proposed 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Illinois has expired. 

Mr, PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 1 additional minute? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield the Senator 1 
additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has proposed to the 
Budget Committee that he supports the 
$24 billion in expenditure reductions and 
specifically added some $6.5 billion of 
additional expense cuts and will offer an 
amendment later this afternoon totaling 
at least $2 billion of those. 

I just simply say this is one of the 
most fundamentally sound and prudent 
programs that we have. It would come 
100 percent, if this is cut out of State 
revenue sharing, out of common school 
funding in the State of Illinois and force 
the State to raise taxes in other areas. 
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So, I simply urge support for the pend- 
ing amendment as very much in not only 
the interest of the projects that it fi- 
nances but also the strengthening that it 
does at the federal system of govern- 
ment and also the contract I thought we 
had with the 50 States to give them a 
set level, not increase it materially, but 
give them something they can really 
count on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The addi- 
tional time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank the distinguished 
Senator very much for the courtesy in 
yielding. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator for his con- 
tribution to this debate and I appreciate 
it very much. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I would be pleased to 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Baucus). The Senator from Minnesota 
is recognized. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
during the past several months I have 
made clear my firm commitment to gen- 
eral revenue sharing. My advocacy of 
this program, though, goes back more 
than a decade. I have been promoting 
general revenue sharing since its birth 
in the late 1960’s; now that I am in a 
position to affect its future I have no 
eg of administering final rites in 

Let me make it clear to my colleagues 
that general revenue sharing is not just 
another program of Federal aid to State 
and local governments. It was created in 
an era called “new federalism.” It was 
designed by those in this- Government 
who believed in the constitutional guar- 
antees of federalism. It was built on a 
recognition of the erosion of that system 
caused by a mounting flow of our citi- 
zen's financial resources being drained 
into the national treasury by a taxing 
system tied to inflation. The Federal 
Government has created and perpetu- 
ated a tax system that makes general 
revenue sharing with State, county, and 
local governments mandatory. General] 
revenue sharing is the price the Federal 
Government must pay to other jurisdic- 
tions as long as it insists on collecting 
the windfall inflation tax that results 
from an unindexed tax system. 

In March I introduced S. 2414, a bill 
to reauthorize general revenue sharing 
for 4 years at its current level of $6.9 bil- 
lion per year. During the life of this bill. 
the Federal Government would be called 
on to share a total of $27.6 billion with 
other governments. 


Mr. President, during the same 4-year 
span the Federal Government, by con- 
servative estimates, will collect more 
than $245 billion from individual tax- 
payers as a result of an unindexed tax 
system. In other words, S. 2414 asks the 
Federal Government to share about $1 
out of every $10 it will collect from its 
windfall inflation tax. 

That is hardly Federal largess. It is 
avarice that some would disguise as be- 
neficence. Those who argue against gen- 
eral revenue sharing are playing both 
ends against the middle. They want to 
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reduce general revenue sharing, while 
insisting that the Federal Government 
persist in its collection of the windfall 
inflation tax. 

The Federal Government does not 
earn the windfall inflation tax and must 
not be permitted to benefit from it. The 
Federal Government has created a tax 
system that makes itself the prime bene- 
ficiary of inflation. For each 1-percent 
rise in the Consumer Price Index, Fed- 
eral tax receipts rise by approximately 
1.5 percent. This process permits the 
Federal Government to profit from an- 
nual increases without the necessity of 
congressional actions—a paradox in this 
era of increasing demand for Govern- 
ment accountability. It is, in effect, a 
1980 version of taxation without repre- 
sentation. 

The inflation windfall makes it in- 
creasingly difficult for State and local 
governments to impose additional taxes 
to meet their needs. Federal tax collec- 
tions have more than doubled in the past 
4 years, despite the imposition of no 
new taxes and, in fact, a tax cut in 1978. 
While many State and local governments 
have acted responsibly and reduced the 
tax burden through tax cuts or indexing, 
the Federal Government has allowed in- 
fiation to pour an additional $300 billion 
into its coffers since 1976. 

Now, those responsible actions are 
coming back to haunt State and local 
governments. Most States are operating 
in the black and some have been fortu- 
nate enough to run a surplus. A few 
States have even been able to cut taxes. 

We in the Federal Government should 
be praising these efforts. We should be 
following the example of fiscal respon- 
sibility. We should be heeding the mes- 
sage that is coming from our constitu- 
ents through their representatives in 
State and local governments. 

Instead, the mood of some of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues toward State and 
local governments is to acknowledge this 
responsiveness by slashing general reve- 
nue sharing. In 1979 the opposition to 
GRS took the form of congressional re- 
action to resolutions passed by 30 
States calling for a constitutional con- 
vention to balance the Federal budget. 
This year, the message that came from 
those resolutions got through to every 
Member of Congress as clearly as propo- 
sition 13 made misers out of Jerry Brown 
anl the California Legislature. 

Now, some in Congress want to cut 
general revenue sharing, killing the mes- 
senger that brings the bad news that we 
must balance the Federal budget, in- 
stead of rewarding him. 


Mr. President, the State surplus issue 
is a strawman. Only 15 States have a 
surplus and all but two are major energy- 
or food-producing States. And, surpluses 
of the future will be concentrated in a 
handful of energy-producing States. 
Cuts in general revenue sharing on the 
basis of State surpluses is asking the vast 
majority of States to pay for nature’s 
kindness to a few States fortunate 
enough to have energy resources who in 
this and coming years will benefit from 
the failures of past national energy pol- 
icies. 


In March, I addressed the National 
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League of Cities. In that speech, I laid 
out my arguments for general revenue 
sharing, including my rebuttal of the 
State surplus issue. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my speech be printed in to- 
day’s RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY SENATOR DAVE DURENBERGER 


Thank you. 

I want to make it clear from the beginning 
of my speech that I support a full reauthor- 
ization of general revenue sharing and I am 
committed to a balanced federal budget. I 
know the people here today will understand 
that those goals are not contradictory; in 
fact, they compliment one another. 

General revenue sharing is one of the most 
effective and efficient federal prcgrams. It 
returns a fair share of the taxpayers’ dollars 
to the people who can use it most wisely— 
those of you in local government. Compared 
to categorical grant programs which return 
69 cents a dollar in services, GRS returns 
99 cents. 

I’ve been around revenue sharing since 
its birth in the late 60s and early 70s in the 
National Governors Association. I have no 
intention of administering final rites in 1980. 

I will not stand idly by while the Admin- 
istration dismantles this program in the 
name of fiscal prudence. The President was 
right Friday when he called for discipline. 
But, that discipline must start in the White 
House. It must start with belt-tightening 
that is productive; not belt-tightening that 
will choke state and local government. 

In the past few weeks, Jessie Rattley, your 
president, has delivered the same message 
to two Senate subcommittees that I am de- 
livering to you today: Reenactment of gen- 
eral revenue sharing must be among our 
top legislative priorities. 

In January, it seemed that we had a pow- 
erful ally in President Carter. After nearly 
four years of complaining about the pro- 
gram, especially the inclusion of the States, 
President Carter sent to Congress a budget 
that called for re-enactment of the program 
at the current level of funding. But like 
he’s done fcr 3½ years, the President im- 
mediately shifted gears. Days passed, then 
weeks, and none of us in the Congress saw 
the Administration's proposal in bill form. 

From the beginning, this Administration 
has vacillated on its position regarding the 
future of the program. For well over a year, 
specialists have been at work in the Treas- 
ury Department conaucting research on the 
impact of the revenue sharing program and 
developing options for its future. So far, we 
have seen studies on the fiscal impact of 
revenue sharing, on the distributional impact 
of revenue participation requirements. We 
have seen studies dealing with formula al- 
location issues. But we have seen no bill. So, 
last Wednesday I introduced my own bill, 
S. 2414, to re-authorize general Revenue 
sharing for four years. 

Finally, after months of waiting, we know 
where the President stands. His proposal is 
to eliminate general revenue sharing to the 
states. 

I know the argument he will use, because 
I've heard it so many times before: Why 
should the federal government share its 
money with the states when so many states 
are running surpluses and cutting taxes? 

According to the National Governors’ As- 
sociation, this year only 15 states have a 
surplus, and all but two are major energy or 
food producing states. The surpluses of the 
future will be concentrated in a few energy- 
producing states. 

Four states—Texas, Alaska, California and 
Louisiana—will collect $104 billion in the 
next decade from increased income taxes, 
severance taxes and royalty payments as a 
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result of oil price decontrol. With a 12 per- 
cent severance tax, Louisiana finances 20 
percent of its budget from oll payments. As 
we switch from oil to coal, Montana with a 
30 percent severance tax will finance a large 
share of its government at our expense. To 
point to another, better, example, the State 
of Alaska, which right now has a budget 
surplus of $1 billion, expects a surplus of 
$28.5 billion by the end of the decade. A re- 
cent Associated Press story reported that 
contests are being conducted in Alaska to 
determine how that surplus should be spent. 
And, because of the “tax effect” formula in 
the present GRS program, the 42 non-oil 
producing states will receive proportionately 
less of whatever revenue sharing there is. 

Most energy poor states are hard pressed 
to meet their obligations, and are con- 
fronted with the difficult task of stemming 
an out-migration of people, businesses, and 
with them, the tax base. These states need 
relief from federal income tax and state 
energy tax-induced fiscal disparaties in the 
form of General Revenue Sharing. 

The state surplus issue is a strawman. It 
is being used by members of the Administra- 
tion and Congress as an excuse to cut reve- 
nue sharing. Even those who have only 
superficial knowledge of state government 
are aware that all but two states, Connecti- 
cut and Vermont, are prohibited by their 
constitutions from having budget deficits. 
Most states limit borrowing authority, so if 
there is a revenue shortfall, or over-expend- 
iture, the options for making up the dif- 
ference are limited. To be prudent and 
constitutional, states must budget a surplus. 
The significant issue, as I just mentioned, is 
the size of that surplus relative to the total 
operating budget. 

With a few exceptions, and again I mean 
the energy-rich states, the so-called 
“wealthy” states cannot be expected to re- 
tain their surpluses. The National Associa- 
tion of State Budget Officers reported that 
the total state revenues grew by 8.8 percent 
between fiscal 1978 and fiscal 1979, but ex- 
penditures increased by 14 percent. As a re- 
sult, state unobligated balances declined 
from $8.9 billion at the end of fiscal 1978, 
to $4.3 billion at the end of fiscal 1979. State 
balances now are at their lowest level of 
recent years. 

The state revenue decline is directly at- 
tributable to two factors: tax relief and the 
expectation of a recession. States have been 
forced to give tax relief in the face of citizen 
pressures. People are angry, and rightfully 
so, that the federal government takes such 
a large portion of their income; then the 
state takes another chunk, and finally, the 
city raises the taxes on their houses, and the 
county takes another portion of the little bit 
of income that is left. Citizens began to ap- 
ply pressure where they knew they could get 
results—at the city, county, and state levels. 


Thus, we have Proposition 13 proposals 
and their equivalents in a number of states 
and local governments throughout the coun- 
try. This induces some good examples of tax 
reform, but all at the state and local level. 
Twenty-nine states now partially shield 
home owners from property tax overloads 
through state-financed circuit breakers. 
More than half of the state sales taxes 
now exempt food and drug sales, or grant 
income tax credits equivalent to the amount 
spent for these items, 


Another healthy result of the Proposition 
13 mood is the indexing of inflation out of 
state income taxes. Colorado, Arizona and 
California adopted indexing proposals last 
year. My own state of Minnesota now in- 
dexes inflation and politics out of our state 
income taxes, depsite the fact that over 80% 
of state revenues are returned to the local 
government. Some people in Congress and in 
the Administration call these actions ir- 
responsible tax cuts, They are especially ir- 
ritated when the governors of the states that 
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have enacted reforms and the mayors, con- 
tinue to come to Washington for financial 
help. 

The Administration and some of my con- 
gressional colleagues often seem to forget 
one important point—the federal taxpayer is 
the same guy who digs into his or her pocket 
to keep the states, counties and cities run- 
ning. There is only one pocket, and to the 
person who keeps digging into it, it doesn't 
much matter where the money is going. 

Cutbacks in revenue sharing, without a 
corresponding federal tax cut, means simply 
that local government is forced to turn to 
that same taxpayer and ask him to put his 
hand in his pocket one more time... and 
today that pocket contains at best borrowed 
money. So you are being made inflations cul- 
prit by a president and a congress which 
refuses to balance the budget, refuses to 
index inflation out of its tax system, refuses 
to reduce its own spending while cutting 
all discretionary funds to you. 

Opponents aiso refuse to recognize that 
we are entitled to revenue sharing funds. 
The $6.9 billion allocated for revenue shar- 
ing is part of the unearned windfall the 
federal government is taking through the 
inflationary income tax. The federal govern- 
ment needs to do exactly what some of you 
have done—it needs to index inflation out 
of the income tax structure. 

Despite no new taxes and a 1978 tax cut, 
the federal tax take has risen from the last 
year of the Ford Administration to Carter's 
fiscal 1981 projection by 105%—from 6300 
billion to $613 billion. 

In fiscal 1981, the federal government will 
collect at least $33 billion in undeserved tax 
revenues from individuals because of in- 
flation’s impact. As long as the federal gov- 
ernment continues to collect its inflation 
windfall, and thus makes it difficult for state 
and local governments to impose additional 
taxes to meet state and local needs, the 
federal government has an obligation to 
give some of these funds back, with no strings 
attached. The federal government does not 
earn the inflation windfall and should not 
be permitted to benefit from it at the ex- 
pense of state and local governments. I have 
introduced S. 1974, a bill that would remove 
inflation from the federal income tax, capital 
gains tax and depreciation. This legislation 
would correct the 67-year-old windfall profit 
tax which the federal government has im- 
posed on the people of this country. It 
would follow the example set by the states 
that have already indexed their income taxes. 

Another fundamental tenet of our sys- 
tem of government which Administration 
policy makers fail to recognize is the rela- 
tionship between States and their localities. 
I'm not sure these people have read the con- 
stitution lately, or have reviewed the history 
of our governmental system. If they had, they 
would realize that the cities, counties and 
other local governments are creatures of the 
State—created by the state, responsible to 
the state, and funded by the state. 

The fiscal interdependence of the states 
and their local governments is well docu- 
mented. In Minnesota more than 80 percent 
of state taxes are returned to local govern- 
ment. At least 40 percent of the States’ share 
of GRS funds are passed directly through by 
the states. Where the money is not given to 
cities, counties and townships, it still has a 
direct impact—it funds services that local 
governments need—schools, teacher retire- 
ment funds, medical assistance, community 
mental health... What will happen if the 
state loses its GRS funds? The effect on local 
governments and local taxpayers could be 
devastating. As the National League of Cities 
research shows, services would be cut; taxes 
would be increased. 


So those who would cut the state share 
simply close their eyes to the reality of state- 
local fiscal relationships. Eliminating the 
states’ share would directly affect local 
governments: 
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In Tennessee, it would mean that the state 
would not have the ability to fund local 
schools at the current rate of 25 percent. 

In Oregon, it would mean a reduction in 
the $1.6 billion of state aid to local govern- 
ments to support mental health, drug abuse 
prevention and other programs. 

In Connecticut, it would mean a reduction 
in the $570 million of state aid for local pro- 
grams of tax abatement, aid to the elderly, 
and aid to cities. 

I could continue this enumeration for each 
state. 

Inflation has eroded 40 percent of the pur- 
chasing power of the GRS dollar over the last 
eight years. To have maintained the purchas- 
ing of the $6.1 billion outlay for revenue 
sharing in FY 1974, the program would have 
to provide a little more than $10 billion this 
fiscal year. If the program is reauthorized at 
the constant dollar level of $6.9 billion, the 
value of revenue sharing would drop some- 
time in FY 1981 to half the real value of the 
program in FY 1974. And the decline of the 
real value will continue. 

I expect the President’s new lower spend- 
ing figures to be well-received by the Con- 
gress. Congress is in a budget-cutting mood. 
But we must trim the budget in a rational 
manner. We must make wise decisions about 
spending, not panic decisions based on the 
mood of the moment. And we must take 
Steps toward long-range fiscal responsibility 
at the federal level. 

And, we must recognize where taxpayer 
and citizen confidence in government deci- 
sion-making is the highest and where it is 
the lowest. In a recent “Minnesota Poll” pub- 
lished in the Minneapolis Tribune 31 percent 
of the respondents said they had most faith 
in state government, 28 percent in local gov- 
ernment and only 19 percent in the federal 
government. 

When the question was reversed, 49 per- 
cent—almost half—of the people said they 
had the least faith in the federal govern- 
ment. Only 21 percent and 10 percent said 
they had the least faith in local and state 
government respectively. 

The reason that local government ranks 
ahead of state is the property tax, and the 
reason the property tax hurts is the drain on 
the taxpayers of federal income tax. 

The intergovernental system was se- 
verely damaged in the 1960’s and 1970's. Dur- 
ing those two decades, federal grant pro- 
grams expanded, finally reaching nearly 500 
in number. The amount of federal money 
going to states and cities and other local 
governments reached a high of $89 billion 
last year. Federal funds now represent 38 
percent of local government revenues. 

The fact of federal funding is not bad, 
but with the money came the obligations, 
and the centralization of power in Wash- 
ington. With every dollar came directions. 
Your priorities took the back seat to pro- 
grams that could be financed by federal 
grants. No one designed this scheme—it 
just happened as the inflated federal income 
tax crowded local government out of the 
taxpayers’ pocketbook. 

Your board on Saturday made some good 
recommendations on what features of block 
and categorical grant programs should be 
eliminated or delayed. 

Tronically, the 1970’s ushered in reforms 
under the heading of the New Federalism. 
The GRS was the cornerstone of the new 
order. But the New Federalism didn’t breed 
block grants and expanded GRS. Instead 
Congress bred 150 new categorical programs— 
with new requirements, new administrative 
costs to you and the nation’s taxpayers, and 
a new set of priorities. The activities of the 
70’s.and the expansion of federal allocations 
for grant programs make LBJ look like a 
skinflint. When he left office, the total fed- 
eral aid to states and cities was a mere $20 
billion. The Carter budget submitted in 
January calls for outlays of $96.3 billion. 
In all fairness, the President did limit the 
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real growth of federal aid. But limiting ex- 
penditures does not address the problem. The 
problem is an archaic mosaic of 492 grant 
programs that have taken on a life of their 
own, The system must be changed. 

Let’s get off the kick of stopping spend- 
ing and get on the theme of spending wisely. 
Let's get off the kick of having the federal 
government make all our decisions, and let's 
let private and corporate citizens and local 
government join the decision-making 
process. 

I want to close with just a few more com- 
ments on the president’s revised budget. A 
balanced budget Is absolutely vital this year, 
not because it will be a quick fix or an imme- 
diate cure to inflation, but because it sends 
& signal that the Administration and the 
Congress are serious about licking inflation. 

The President has given us a starting point, 
just as he has done three or four times in the 
past. It's important to remember that his 
budget is only a starting point. His job isn’t 
to say, “I'm right, you're wrong.” His job is 
to forge a consensus and to keep Congress’ 
feet to the fire on the economy. 

His job is to make sure the job gets done. 

Working together, we can insure that he 
gets it done the responsible way! 

Thank you. 


Mr. DURENBERGER. General revenue 
sharing is not a bonanza for State and 
local governments. It is not money used 
to make local politicians look good, it is 
money necessary for vital programs. 
Without general revenue sharing, State 
and local governments would be forced 
to look elsewhere for funds. 

There is only one place to look: The 
taxpayer. And let me remind my col- 
leagues that the Federal taxpayer is the 
same guy who digs into his or her pocket 
to keep the States, counties, and cities 
running. There is only one pocket to the 
person who keeps digging in it. A 

Cutting the State’s share of general 
revenue sharing and claiming it will not 
hurt the overall program is like removing 
two wheels from a car and saying it can 
still run because it has two more. At least 
40 percent of the States’ share of GRS 
funds is passed directly through by the 
States to counties and cities. 

Columnist William Raspberry provided 
& striking example of the disastrous ef- 
fects of eliminating the States’ share of 
GRS. He quotes Grey Humphrey, direc- 
tor of legislation for the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, who says: 

Wisconsin and Montana use all their reve- 
nue sharing funds for State equalization— 
to boost the poorer school districts. Ohio 
uses 75 percent of its revenue sharing for 
education. Pennsylvania uses half its reve- 
nue sharing for education of the handi- 
capped. 


Mr. President, that is only the tip of 
the iceberg. I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Raspberry’s column be printed in to- 
day’s RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Now Wo SHOUTS ror EDUCATION? 

When President-elect Jimmy Carter was 
touting his proposed Department of Educa- 
tion, he said its purpose was to provide a 
ae voice for education at the federal 

evel.” 

Well, after a tough fight, President Carter 
and the National Education Association (the 
chief supporter of the idea) have their new 
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department. But instead of the promised 
“stronger voice,” we've got an epidemic of 
laryngitis. 

The new budget proposals will reduce fed- 
eral outlays on education by an estimated 
$1.6 billion. And who is crying bloody mur- 
der? 

Not Jimmy Carter, who proposed some of 
the cuts himself. Not Education Secretary 
Shirley Hufstedler, who can’t quite bring 
herself to admit that the damage has been 
done. Not the NEA, which takes the attitude 
that Carter and his new cabinet agency have 
done about the best they could “in the pres- 
ent environment.” 

Most of the shrieks, the demands for res- 
toration, are coming from people who 
doubted the usefulness of the department's 
“stronger voice” in the first place, including 
NEA's rival American Federation of Teachers. 

There is some question over the amount of 
damage the new budget proposal does to ed- 
ucation, Hufstedler, for instance, looks at 
the dollars specifically earmarked for her de- 
partment and claims that, far from a slash- 
ing, she has a modest increase. Not so much 
as to leave the department whole in the face 
of double-digit inflation, of course, but not 
so bad, either. 

The AFT figures in other budget cuts, 
outside the new department, that directly 
affect education outlays and pronounces 
disaster. 

Carter's first fiscal year 1980 budget called 
for a cut of some $390 million in education 
funds. But a March revision took into ac- 
count the fact that some $268 million would 
be needed to pay the rising interest cost of 
the Guaranteed Student Loan Program, in 
effect reducing education funding by that 
amount. The Carter budget also includes 
$900 million for the new Youth Initiative 
Program—but that money cannot be appro- 
priated until the program is enacted. 

What those who see only a modest cut fall 
to note is that the Carter budget also takes a 
huge hunk out of general revenue-sharing 
money, well over a third of which was being 
used by the states for education. Indeed, 13 
states use all their revenue-sharing money 
for education. 

“Take into account the direct and indirect 
cuts to education and add the effects of in- 
fiation, and it looks like short rations,” ob- 
serves Charles Lee, executive director of the 
Washington-based Committee for Full Pund- 
ing of Education Programs. 

Grey Humphrey, director of legislation for 
the AFT, echoes the view. 

“The direct cuts to education programs are 
bad enough,” he says, “but it’s worse than 
that. Wisconsin and Montana use all their 
revenue-sharing funds for state equaliza- 
tion—to boost the poorer school districts. 
Ohio uses 75 percent of its revenue-sharing 
for education. Pennsylvania uses half its rev- 
enue-sharing for education of the handi- 
capped.” 

Humphrey points to the District of Colum- 
bia as an illustration of what the new budget 
cuts mean. 

The city will lose $275,000 in vocational 
education money in each of the next two 
years; $97,000 in guidance and testing money; 
$91,000 in school lunches; $4.3 million in im- 
pact and (mostly for youngsters from public 
housing); and $930,000 in Basic Education 
Opportunity Grants (BEOGs). 

Nationally, says Humphrey, the budget 
calls for $3 billion in cuts that affect educa- 
tional programs and $1.4 billion in new out- 
lays for a net cut of $1.6 billion. 

Terry Herndon, executive director of the 
NEA, says his organization “would have pre- 
ferred a more liberal proposal” from the 
President but accepts the “pragmatic recog- 
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nition that this is the best that is possible 
given the environment Carter faces on Cap- 
itol Hill.” 

But then Herndon is in a rather awkward 
situation. The new Education Department 
was Carter's fulfillment of a promise he made 
to the NEA, and it won him NEA endorsement 
for re-election. 

Having cut the deal, the NEA can't bring 
itself to criticize Carter for the present 
budget disaster. Nor, of course, can Hufsted- 
ler, who, after all, is the newest member of 
the Carter team. 

As a result, that “stronger voice for educa- 
tion” has been muted to a whisper just when 
a few well-placed screams might do the most 
good, 


Mr. DURENBERGER. If we eliminate 
general revenue sharing with the States, 
we are marking the end of programs for 
the elderly, health care and health edu- 
cation programs, programs for the men- 
tally and physically handicapped and 
other programs that I, for one, do not 
want to see ended because they are 
uniquely local—not Federal. 

Time and again, we have heard that 
the fiscal 1981 budget will be a contest 
between guns and butter defense 
spending versus social spending. Mr. 
President, if that is the case then I offer 
general revenue sharing as the first test. 
Those who say we cannot turn our backs 
on social programs cannot turn their 
backs on general revenue sharing with 
the States. 

Mr. President, I support full reau- 
thorization of general revenue sharing. I 
have made that clear in my introduction 
of S. 2414. I am supporting the amend- 
ment now before us because I recognize 
the absolute need for a balanced Fed- 
eral budget, I agree with Tennessee Gov. 
Lamar Alexander who told the Senate 
Subcommittee on Revenue Sharing in 
March he would prefer a $73 million cut 
in categorical grants over a $43 million 
cut in general revenue sharing for his 
State. 

It has been estimated that categorical 
grants return only 69 cents out of every 
dollar in the form of services to the pub- 
lic. General revenue sharing returns 99 
cents out of each dollar. If our goal is to 
spend tax dollars wisely, there is little 
question over the prudent course. 

Most budget reductions are painful. 
However, the Kassebaum amendment 
will not affect payments to individuals. 
Block grants and general purpose fiscal 
assistance grants, such as the commu- 
nity development block grants, are not 
affected. Programs which the Budget 
Committee has already recommended be 
trimmed will not be further cut by this 
amendment. 

The Kassebaum amendment merely 
reduces spending for the remaining 
categorical programs in all functional 
areas by 10 percent. The cuts may sting, 
but they will not kill. This approach will 
allow States to maintain their flexibility. 
And, it will assure the continuation of 
those programs that are most important 
to the public that is served by all gov- 
ernments. 

And I am grateful to the Senator from 
Kansas and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey for this leadership on this issue. 
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Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas has 10 minutes and 16 
seconds remaining. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


first, I yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri and then I will yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, first, 
I would like to commend the Senator 
from Kansas and the Senator from New 
Jersey for their fine leadership on this 
very important issue. I know it has been 
a very time-consuming endeavor on their 
part and I think it is an endeavor that 
is about ready to yield fruit in saving 
the States’ share of revenue sharing. 

There basically are two arguments for 
this amendment: One is an argument of 
philosophy and the other is an argument 
of necessity. 

The argument of philosophy is a ques- 
tion of where decisions should be made 
in Government. It is common knowledge 
that with Federal grants strings usually 
are attached. And that has been the case 
with categorical grants since the dawn 
of categorical grant programs. All kinds 
of conditions are placed on the spend- 
ing of categorical grant funds. 

Revenue sharing was designed to be 
a different form of Federal grant. Reve- 
nue sharing was designated to be a 
method by which Federal funds could be 
transferred to State and local govern- 
ments without all the decisions being 
made as to the expenditure of those 
funds in Washington and, therefore, for 
those who believe that all decisions 
should not be made in Washington but 
there should be a role for State govern- 
ments and for local governments in de- 
termining their own affairs, revenue 
sharing has really been the answer. And 
that is the philosophical basis for this 
amendment. 

The argument of necessity is that 
the amounts by which revenue sharing 
would be reduced, should the Budget 
Committee's recommendations be carried 
out into the budget resolution, is the 
amount of the States’ share of revenue 
sharing. 

Indeed, it is the recommendation of the 
Budget Committee that the States’ share 
of revenue sharing be deleted. If that is 
the case, then the very fragile coalition 
that has maintained support for reve- 
nue sharing as a concept would be de- 
stroyed. Revenue sharing has depended 
for its survival on a coalition of support 
made up of both State government and 
local governments. Therefore, to jeop- 
ardize the future of the States’ share 
jeopardizes also the future of the local 
share, 

Finally, Mr. President, in very short 
order, it appears to the Senator from 
Missouri that the question of surplus in 
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State government is beside the point. 
Most of this surplus is located in a hand- 
ful of States, particularly those that 
have rich mineral deposits. 

I think one of the growing concerns in 
this country and one of the great com- 
ing issues is the plight of local govern- 
ments and State governments that are 
not so blessed with rich deposits of 
minerals. For that reason, I think the 
time is coming where the States’ share 
of revenue sharing is going to be even 
more important than it has been in the 
past. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to my colleague from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. SASSER. I thank the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. President, I rise today to support 
the Bradley-Kassebaum-Durenberger 
amendment to the fiscal year 1981 first 
concurrent budget resolution. This 
amendment restores 8900 million in 
budget authority and $700 million in 
outlays to function 850. 

This amendment has wide bipartisan 
cosponsorship and retains the involve- 
ment of the States in the general rev- 
enue sharing program. 

I might emphasize that this amend- 
ment is not a budget buster. It does not 
require a levy of new taxes. Instead, it 
makes prudent cuts in other functions 
which contain categorical grants to 
State and local governments which are 
equal to the amount of the funds re- 
stored to function 850. 

This amendment refiects the policy 
which the Senate adopted in the sec- 
ond concurrent budget resolution last 
year. 

A great deal has been said over the 
last several months about the continued 
need to provide general revenue shar- 
ing funds to the States. Some contend 
that the States on the whole are in much 
better fiscal shape than the Federal 
Government. This is true. The 50 States 
showed an unobligated general fund 
balance of $9.9 billion at the end of 
fiscal year 1979. But this national figure 
is somewhat misleading, since 68 per- 
cent of the unobligated balance was lo- 
cated in the coffers of only 11 States, 
some of which are the mineral rich 
States to which the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Missouri alluded a moment 
ago. 

Many of the remaining States showed 
minimal unobligated balances. In 1980, 
State governments are projected to run 
an aggregate surplus of about $7.5 bil- 
lion. However, many States will be in 
deficit if their general revenue sharing 
payments are totally eliminated. Eight- 
een States, including Tennessee, Michi- 
gan, New York, Utah, and South Da- 
kota are projected to run a deficit in 
1980 if they lose all of their State reve- 
nue sharing payments, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table relating to these 18 
States be printed in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the table was 
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ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 

follows: 

States whose budgets (fiscal year 1980) 
would be thrown into deficit in the ab- 
sence of State general revenue sharing 
payments 

[In millions] 


Entitlement 


period 11 
GRS payment 


8 


SSS 


S Se AMY 


i National Governors’ Association Center 
for Policy Research and National Association 
of State Budget Offices, Fiscal Survey of the 
States 1979-1980, Table A-1, p. 12. 

Department of the Treasury, Office of 
Revenue Sharing, General Revenue Sharing 
Eleventh Period Entitlements. 


Mr. SASSER. Furthermore, the De- 
partment of Commerce estimates that 
State and local governments combined 
will run a deficit of $10 billion in calen- 
dar 1980 after having run modest sur- 
pluses in 1976, 1977, and 1978. Clearly, 
State and local revenues are on the verge 
of a downturn, and they will be hurt by 
total elimination of the State share of 
revenue sharing. 

Now I do not argue that the general 
revenue sharing program should be im- 
mune from budgetary scrutiny as we 
strive to balance the budget. Even if this 
amendment should pass, the overall gen- 
eral revenue sharing will sustain a 20 
percent cut of current funding levels in 
1980. 

But this amendment provides that the 
general revenue sharing funding will be 
partially restored by making cuts in 
other narrow, categorical grants. 

The Budget Committee's recommenda- 
tions already include cuts in other 
areas—like highway assistance and aid 
to education—that hit hard at State 
treasuries. Why not let the States retain 
a portion of the Federal funds which 
provide them with the greatest flexibil- 
ity, that is, general revenue sharing. In 
this way, they can replenish, according 
to their own priorities, the fiscal cuts in 
other program areas. 

Over the course of the last year, as 
the renewal of general revenue sharing 
approached, State and local public in- 
terest groups testified before my Inter- 
governmental Relations Subcommittee 
and elsewhere that they would prefer to 
have categorical grant funding trimmed 
rather than lose general revenue shar- 
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ing. Yet, most were hard pressed to de- 
velop a list of programs upon which their 
various constituencies could agree. This 
amendment specifies just such a list. It 
spreads the fiscal sacrifice to virtually 
all parts of our Federal aid system in 
order to prevent total elimination of 
State revenue sharing. This is a balanced 
compromise worthy of strong bipartisan 
support. 

Finally, many in the Congress who ad- 
vocate outright elimination of the State 
share of general revenue sharing believe 
that local governments will not be hurt 
by such a cut. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Consider these facts. 

While the President is advocating 
elimination of the State share of gen- 
eral revenue sharing, he is also advo- 
cating a $500 million program to aid 
local governments hurt by the loss of 
revenue sharing. 

In testimony before my subcommit- 
tee, the Department of Treasury esti- 
mated that at least 40 percent and per- 
haps as much as 60 percent of all State 
general revenue sharing payments ac- 
tually “flow through” to local govern- 
ments. A Peat, Marwick, & Mitchell 
study done for the Office of Revenue 
Sharing indicates that many States 
might reduce their aid budgets to local 
governments once State general revenue 
sharing was eliminated. 

According to the Office of Revenue 
Sharing, many States pledge all of their 
revenue sharing for local government 
aid programs. Ten States use the money 
for their local school aid systems includ- 
ing Florida, Illinois, Utah, and South 
Dakota. Eight other States use all their 
funds to fund teacher and State em- 
ployee retirement systems including 
Delaware, Tennessee, and South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table relating to these States 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

States which allocate all their general 
revenue sharing share to either local school 
aid or teacher and employee retirement 
systems.“ 


LOCAL SCHOOL AID RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 
Florida Delaware 
Illinois Georgia 
Montana Indiana 
Nevada Maine 
Oklahoma Maryland 
Oregon South Carolina 
South Dakota Tennessee 
Utah Washington 
Virginis 
Wisconsin 


1 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Survey of Fed- 
eral General Revenue Sharing and Anti- 
Recession Fiscal Assistance Expenditures 
(State Governments) (For State fiscal year 
1978). 

National Governors’ Association, How the 
States Use General Revenue Sharing Funds,” 
April 27, 1979. 
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Mr. SASSER. General revenue shar- 
ing has an impact on local government. 
Complete elimination of the States in 
revenue sharing would dramatically af- 
fect local government finances. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I would 
strongly urge the Senate to adopt 
the Bradley-Kassebaum-Durenburger 
amendment to restore funds into func- 
tion 850—general purpose fiscal assist- 
ance. In this way, we can provide the 
States with the flexibility, through the 
general revenue sharing program, to 
cushion the loss of funds in other areas, 
according to their own priorities. This 
restoration will also moderate the im- 
pact on local governments of the loss of 
State pass through funds. This amend- 
ment is a balanced one. It will help us to 
aid States like my own State of Tennes- 
see, which recently cut its budget by 
some $60 million. Finally, it will keep us 
from making State governments the 
whipping boys for our efforts here in 
Washington to balance the Federal 
budget. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
to my friend, the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to this amendment. It is 
an amendment which I know is very at- 
tractive to Governors; that is, their No. 1 
priority is revenue sharing. Of course, 
who can blame them? Anybody would 
like to get millions of dollars from the 
Federal Treasury without accountability. 

Mr. President, let me give the example 
of my own State, which is about as typi- 
cal as you can get with close to the na- 
tional average per capita income, 2 per- 
cent of the population, 2 percent of the 
Nation's area—one-fiftieth of America. 
In the last year, the Wisconsin State 
Legisature adopted a tax reduction of 
$900 million—$900 million over a 3-year 
period. That is 17 years of revenue shy 
ing, 17 years of State revenue sharing. 
As Wisconsin taxpayers, we loved it. 

Mr, President, obviously, the State of 
Wisconsin and many other States need 
revenue less than the Federal Govern- 
ment does. Here in the Federal Govern- 
ment we have been running deficits year 
after year after year, 17 out of the last 
18 years. 

Mr. President, not long ago the League 
of Women Voters made a study of reve- 
nue sharing, a 2-year study. What they 
found was a real eye opener to me. That 
study indicated that a large proportion, 
about 40 percent, of the State legislators, 
the press that covers the State legisla- 
tures, and the Governors did not know 
where revenue-sharing money went. 
They could not account for it. It was 
unaccountable. They could not explain. 
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They did not know. It was put-the- 
money on-the-stump-and-run money. 

Mr. President, the worst kind of pub- 
lic spending is spending that is not ac- 
countable. Of course, a Governor or a 
mayor would love to get that revenue 
sharing. It is marvelous. It means you 
can tell your taxpayers: “Sure, we may 
have spent it on a golf course near my 
house, but don’t worry about it. It is not 
your money. It is Uncle Sam’s money.” 

I am sure that, in many cases, the least 
justifiable expenditures by States and 
within States is revenue-sharing money, 
simply because State legislators and 
Governors do not have to account to 
their taxpayers for that kind of spending. 

Mr. President, the advocates of this 
amendment have said revenue sharing is 
the best kind of a program because the 
administrative costs are so low. Of 
course, the administrative costs are 
small. The administration is done within 
the State. 

Now, the naive argument that, because 
the Federal Government’s administrative 
costs are not great, there are not great 
administrative costs is ridiculous. 

If there is any accounting in this ex- 
penditure, of course it will require ad- 
ministration by the State government 
and by the local governments. You do 
not abolish administration by simply 
having someone else spend it. Clearly, 
that argument just does not stand up. 

Mr. President, finally, I might point 
out that all the arguments here that I 
have heard—and I have listened pa- 
tiently—have been arguments that we do 
not cut this, we do not cut that, we ex- 
empt this, and we exempt that. But we 
do not say what is reduced. 

I hope that the advocates of this 
amendment would specify precisely what 

programs are cut. It is my understand- 
ing that the Budget Committee did a 
very vigorous job of reducing spending, 
a job that was protested vehemently by 
many members of the committee and by 
other Senators who were not on the 
committee. 

Now ve are told that they are going 
te mene a further cut of several hundred 
million dollars in these categorical pro- 
grams. I think that we should be told 
what programs are going to be reduced. 
We know what are not going to be re- 
duced. We should be told what are going 
to be cut. That has not been explained 
to us. I challenge those who support this 
amendment to specify by dollars and 
cents where those cuts are going to be. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I thank my colleague 
from Wisconsin for his comments. 


One more time, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table from the Fiscal Survey 
of the States, dated March 1980, entitled 
“State General Operating Fund Expend- 
itures and Balances,” be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. This was prepared 
by the National Governors’ Association 
and National Association of State Budget 
Officers. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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STATE GENERAL OPERATING FUND RESOURCES, EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES, FISCAL YEAR 1979 
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Mr. HOLLINGS. I emphasize balances, 
because all of these States show one 
thing, one thing we desire in the Na- 
tional Government, a surplus. We had 
one 10 years ago. We worked on it and 
we produced it. But the administrations 
and the Congresses since that time have 
both been guilty over the past 10 years 
in their spending. Now, to the credit of 
the administration recommending a bal- 
anced budget, to the credit of the House 
of Representatives voting one last night, 
they have, as a body, effectuated the dis- 
cipline, held the line, and produced a 
balanced budget. 

This discipline has been very apparent 
to me and I am heartened by the fact 
that the U.S. Senate has stuck to its guns 
in trying to maintain the balanced 
budget. 

But this one, the salami technique of 
slicing off a little bit more, does not 
really help when you look at the surplus 
balances that the States now have. It 
does not really help any particular State, 
particularly when cumulatively they have 
some $9 billion, actually a $10 billion 
surplus. And the amendment says to send 
them another $700 million to distribute 
among the 50 States. 

What would Kansas do, given this 
surplus of $196 million, with a little more 
in revenue sharing, or New Jersey which 
has a surplus of $218 million with a little 
bit more in revenue sharing? Really, not 
much. But what would it do to the Fed- 
eral budget in the process, in the attempt 
to balance today? It would break it. 

This is not so much a budget-busting 
amendment as a discipline-busting one. 
That is the only intent here. They say, 
“Well, if we can just stop it, edge in and 
say it is just a little bit,” that would 
begin to break down the discipline that 
the Senate has worked so admirably on 
in the past 3 days. I think the Senate 
has done an admirable job. 


Here we have an approach whereby 
we have already cut. We can make a list 
of them. In function 270, energy, we have 
already cut below the President $200 
million, and this amendment says to cut 
another $100 million. 

We can go to some of the actual votes 
when they talk about prudent cutting. 
These adjectives help you a lot. They 
make you feel good. But you look at the 
actual vote about the prudent cutting, 
and those who would say prudent cutting 
today really opposed the Senator from 
Nebraska when he asked for 5 percent 
across the board in all the administrative 
costs. 

As the Senator from Tennessee pointed 
out, the travel costs, consultant costs, 
and all these other added costs coming 
in are in the bureaucracy. 

We could not get all the votes we 
wanted. We just did get enough to do 
that and hold the line here. The disci- 
pline is holding up. 

In function 300, natural resources, we 
cut $300 million there below the Presi- 
dent. But the amendment by the Sen- 
ators from Kansas and New Jersey would 
say to take another $100 million. They 
do not tell you how to do it. There is no 
legislation. They assume that it can be 
done in the face of the tough votes we 
have already had. 

In community and regional develop- 
ment, EDA, UDAG, we cut $1.3 billion 
from outlays in current law. They want 
another $100 million. 

In education, $500 million. We cut $2.8 
billion below current law there. 

On the motions made in the Budget 
Committee, we could not cut it further 
than that, that $100 million. We will not 
get another $100 million cut from UDAG. 

Here are the programs. We would have 
to go into low-income weatherization, 
highway safety, watershed prevention, 
flood prevention, the EDA, elderly nutri- 


tion, senior citizen community employ- 
ment, vocational rehabilitation. 

Where is the prudent vote on voca- 
tional rehabilitation? 

And then the mentally handicapped. 

It is very difficult to measure. We have 
done our dead level best to be equitable 
and to try to balance this budget. 

Then disease prevention and immuni- 
zation, the health figure in function 
550. One hundred million dollars is cut 
by this amendment, and this resolution 
already cuts $2 billion from the outlays. 
That is how we got the 16 percent. It 
amounts to more than 16 percent in gen- 
era] Government. 

Now they come acting like the States 
have need. That is what gets you. It is 
so easy, they say. They do not provide 
any legislation for it. They just delegate 
it and run down each area a minimal 
amount, as they see it, looking at it from 
@ macroeconomic standpoint. But the 
ultimate result they come up with is that 
rather than breaking the budget it 
breaks the discipline. They know their 
proposal is not in balance. They know 
they will transfer this amount over to 
the Finance Committee and say, “Now 
you have $900 million in budget author- 
ity, almost $1 billion more for you fellows 
to play with, and we will send the Ap- 
propriations Committee back into the 
room and tell them to find another $1 
billion.” 

We are struggling there now to take 
care of the rescissions. We do not know 
if we can get the votes. 

What occurs by the transfer is, yes, 
this extra money goes to the States to 
further enlarge and burst their surplus 
budget positions. But here in the Fed- 
eral Government itself, you do not get 
the categorical grants so you do not pay 
off. It busts the budget and it busts, 
more than anything else, the discipline. 
It cannot mean that much. 
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I would plead with the Senators in 
making their commitments on these 
particular amendments to stick with the 
principle involved here. This is one that 
the leadership on both sides agreed to, 
the administration agreed to, the House 
adhered to and, up until now, the Senate 
has already voted a majority vote to 
stick with this particular principle. 

In the matter of equity, we believe in 
State revenue sharing. All States know 
that. But they cannot in conscience come 
up here now when we are trying to bal- 
ance the budget, and, as a group of 50 
States with $10 billion in their pockets, 
say, “We need $700 million more.” 

How much time remains on either 
side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas has 4 minutes remain- 
ing and the Senator from South Caro- 
lina 28 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I would 
like to echo much of what our chairman 
has said. This amendment presents the 
same workability problems the previous 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee did. There is no way this 
amendment can assure that the cate- 
gorical grant program reductions that it 
calls for will actually occur. That is the 
hangup. We have been more or less asked 
over the last 3 years to cut categorical 
programs but every time we move to do 
that States and special interest groups 
resist and the cuts do not occur. 

It is possible that general revenue 
sharing funding could go forward and 
the Appropriations Committee make 
cuts in the nongrant rather than the 
grant programs. 

Again, I support the approach this 
amendment offers us in princivle but, 
as a practical matter, this is not the way 
to get the job done. I propose we under- 
take to try to enact legislation between 
now and the time we act on the second 
budget resolution to actually accomplish 
the goal of the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas. We can then adjust the 
functional totals in the second budget 
resolution to reflect a higher funding 
level for general revenue sharing and re- 
duced funding in the other programs. 

If we do not hold ourselves to the sav- 
ing now contemplated in the general 
revenue sharing, we risk losing that say- 
ing altogether and putting our budget 
that much in the red. 

I have a suspicion that a number of 
supporters of this amendment know this 
approach is not workable; they support 
this amendment only with the goal of 
restoring general revenue sharing funds. 
They probably realize how difficult, how 
impossible, it is to get the categorical 
grant program reductions to materialize. 

Mr. President, here, I think, we are 
faced with a practical matter: We can 
either hold to the numbers in the budget 
resolution and, in this way, probably 
get some cuts in categorical programs, or 
we can yield on those numbers, know- 
ing full well that those cuts will never 
occur and that we are going to go on 
running the Federal Government into 
debt in order to share revenues that we 
have to borrow with States that are 
cutting taxes and running surpluses. 
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Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Is the Senator 
prepared to yield back his time? 

Mr. BELLMON. Is the Senator pre- 
pared to yield back hers? 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. No. 

i Mr. HOLLINGS. I follow the Senator’s 
ead. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
should like to agree with my distin- 
guished colleague on the Budget Com- 
mittee, the Senator from Oklahoma, be- 
cause there is no one I admire more on 
the Budget Committee, or whose advice 
I have sought to follow in many budget 
hearings. But I do feel that this is a dif- 
ferent matter. 

I share his concern that it could, per- 
haps, be difficult for the Committee on 
Appropriations to follow through on 
recommendations and the assumptions 
we make in the categorical grants but 
this is true of every vote that we are 
making here on the budget and the as- 
sumptions that we are drawing on. We 
are not discussing at this point whether 
this is reauthorization of funds for gen- 
eral revenue sharing. What we are doing 
is trying to structure a different ap- 
proach. 

We are not adding money, we are 
structuring it so that it falls in an area 
that I feel it should fall in rather than 
the one it has. 

It will not be easy to accomplish this 
on the part of any of the various func- 
tions of this budget, but it is going to re- 
quire the best efforts on the part of all 
of us to make some tough decisions. 

I feel that this is by far the most ben- 
eficial way to direct the revenue shar- 
ing programs. The categoricals have 
grown like Topsy over the years. What 
has happened is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is far more involved in States’ 
business than was ever intended. These 
are responsibilities that should be picked 
up and guided by the States. 

I also remind my colleagues that, as a 
matter of fact, there are eight members 
on the Budget Committee from both 
sides of the aisle who are cosponsors of 
this amendment. 

Mr. BELLMON. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BELLMON. Can the Senator 
assure the Senate that if this amend- 
ment passes, the funds will actually be 
used for State revenue sharing? Is there 
not a real danger that we are setting up 
money that may be used for transitional 
fiscal assistance programs? 

What guarantees do we have that 
these funds will be used to continue 
State revenue sharing? 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
guess I would say that I do not know 
that there are any more guarantees on 
this than on anything else we have done 
on assumptions we have made in the 
budget. These are particular assump- 
tions that we have set out that we feel 
are important and we certainly assume 
that they will be followed in the Appro- 
priations Committee. We have, certainly, 
@ responsibility to direct our attention 
in that direction on the floor. 


Mr. BELLMON. If the Senator will 
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yield further, these funds would not go 
to the Appropriations Committee, they 
go to the Finance Committee. They are 
free then to use them any way they 
choose. That is one of the dangers. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
stand corrected. That is true. I think we 
would have to make the same assump- 
tion with the Committee on Finance as 
with the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. BELLMON. On my own time, let 
me comment that that is a very danger- 
ous assumption to make. We have found 
that out around here in prior years. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, be- 
fore yielding back our time, I do not 
want to cut anyone off. When we talked 
earlier, and we are not being personal 
and will not be, but when we referred to 
prudent votes, we looked and one only 
has to look in the back of the book, 
the Budget Committee report, and see 
the vote records. One will see the record 
of those who are talking about the pru- 
dent votes—they voted against the cuts 
in the highway program and this amend- 
ment would call for a cut in the highway 
program. It is the practical problem of 
getting the votes. 

The folks who are sponsoring and talk- 
ing in behalf of this amendment know 
that when we try to make a cut in edu- 
cation with the amendment, we should 
remember that the votes that we made 
were for more in education. The same 
with training and employment, the same 
with mortgage credit, right on down the 
line. 

We are right back to a dialog that 
started some 10 years ago that got us 
into this dilemma. This is not a novel 
approach. On the contrary. If you went 
to a political science class, they would 
ask you, how did the Congress and the 
National Government get into this par- 
ticular dilemma; how, in a 10-year pe- 
riod, could they run up deficits accumu- 
lating $342 billion? I used to use the fig- 
ure 334, but they now correct me; it is 
$342 billion. 

How, for example, in 1 year, 1976, did 
they run up a deficit of $66 billion, which 
was more than the entire previous 10 
years of the New Frontier, the "Great 
Society, and the war in Vietnam? That 
entire 10-year program produced deficits 
totaling only $60.2 billion. 

The answer is, at the heart of it is this 
very same dispute and argument and di- 
chotomy with respect to categorical 
grants and revenue sharing. 

The distinguished President Nixon 
came in and he was given a $3.2 billion 
surplus. But he said, no, what we should 
do is send more back in revenue sharing 
and less in categorical grants. And with 
other devices, of course, like the full em- 
ployment budget, he went along, think- 
ing all the time that what he would do 
is go farther with revenue sharing and 
by rescission and deferral, cut out the 
categorical grants. 

Over that 10-year period, as a result, 
we got a double dose: We got the revenue 
sharing and we got the categorical 
grants. 

That started to snowball and then, of 
course, the recession coming in kept 
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those deficits running high. But that is 
how we got from a surplus position to 
this particular position. We have had a 
10-year experience and lesson to the 
point that we are not going to cut down 
on those categorical grants save right on 
the Senate floor through the. bills 
brought forward by the authorizing 
committees. 

It is very difficult to hold the line. I 
think, interestingly, by way of merit, the 
cuts in this amendment are targeted to 
low-income assistance programs in hous- 
ing, training, and health, whereas rev- 
enue sharing is targeted to a $10 billion 
surplus of the States. 

So what the supporters of the Kasse- 

baum amendment are asking now is not 
only to avoid the principle of taking care 
of the low-income folks, and to avoid the 
principle of a balanced budget, but, more 
than anything, to avoid the principle of 
a discipline that has to be adopted, has 
to be a consensus, if we are going to have 
any success in really meeting the obliga- 
tion and the pledge that we are all mak- 
ing publicly as we travel the countryside 
today. 
Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the amendment offered by Senator 
Kassesaum to restore $0.9 billion in 
budget authority and $0.7 billion in out- 
lays for general revenue sharing. 

The workings of this amendment have 
been sufficiently explained. It is not a 
budget buster. It is a reasonable amend- 
ment that is sensitive to the needs of all 
Americans. It recognizes the important 
role that general revenue sharing plays, 
not only for the States, but for the cities 


as well. The appeal of this amendment 
is reflected by testimony by the National 


Governors’ Association, the National 
League of Cities, the National Confer- 
ence of State Legislatures and the Na- 
tional Association of Counties who have 
expressed their preference for reductions 
in categorical grants in order to retain 
a, flexibility of general revenue shar- 

g. 

One point that I would like to stress 
is that the elimination of general revenue 
sharing is very likely to hurt the cities 
more than it will hurt the States. The 
cities have fewer taxing powers. They 
will not be able to adjust to the loss of 
revenue as easily as the States, which 
pass approximately 44 percent of revenue 
sharing to the cities. At a time when it 
appears that we are heading into a 
serious recession, the reduction in these 
funds will hit the cities especially hard. 

By retaining these funds and retain- 
ing the flexibility that general revenue 
sharing provides, the States will be better 
able to respond to their individual needs 
and to the needs of their urban areas. 
For these reasons, I urge passage of the 
Kassebaum amendment. 
® Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I stand 
to oppose the amendment offered by Sen- 
ators KASSEBAUM and BRADLEY to reduce 
funding for various education, social 
service, and transportation programs to 
provide funding for the State portion of 
the general revenue sharing program. 

I recognize the importance of the gen- 
eral revenue sharing program for State 
governments, including the State of 
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Montana. But I think it is important for 
Senators to recognize that under this 
amendment, funding for direct payments 
to States would be provided by reducing 
a wide variety of programs which direct- 
ly benefit local government units. 

The sponsors of this amendment would 
add $0.7 billion in funding for the States’ 
share of the general revenue sharing pro- 
gram. They propose to offset this increase 
by reductions in programs for education, 
social services, health, transportation, 
energy and natural resources. 

I am particularly concerned that the 
Senators would cut funding in function 
500 by $400 million. Many important ed- 
ucation programs have already been re- 
duced to unreasonably low levels. 

I appreciate the efforts by the authors 
to exempt elementary and secondary ed- 
ucation and the impact aid program from 
the effects of their amendment. But in 
the end, it is their cut, and not their in- 
tentions that will apply. I fear that im- 
pact aid, an education program of critical 
importance to Montana, might suffer ad- 
ditional cuts. 

Impact aid provides an essential source 
of funds to local school agencies as com- 
pensation for the loss of property tax 
revenues resulting from a large Federal 
presence. Yet, the administration has al- 
ready drastically cut impact aid. 

Iam also concerned about cuts in other 
vital education programs, such as title 
IV-C of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act and vocational education. 
It would be a grave mistake to short- 
change education in our efforts to bal- 
ance the budget. 

In addition, the Kassebaum-Bradley 
amendment will cut transportation funds 
which provide for highway construction, 
railroad rehabilitation, and local bus 
systems. Forest management and flood 
rk gg funds would also be threat- 
ened. 

Thus, while I will continue to strongly 
support an adequately funded revenue 
sharing program for municipal and coun- 
ty governments, I cannot support this 
amendment. It is essentially a transfer of 
funds from programs which affect local 
government units to the States, many of 
which presently enjoy budget surpluses. 6 
Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I strongly 
support this amendment to partially 
shift resources back to general revenue 
sharing. Given the pressures to balance 
the budget, this is perhaps the most real- 
istic way to redirect resources to States 
that are plunging into desperate fiscal 
problems. : 

I have long supported general revenue 
sharing. Even when the economy is 
strong, revenue sharing makes better use 
of some Federal dollars by helping State 
and local governments respond to needs 
they have defined in their diverse 
jurisdictions. 

Revenue sharing is even more vital 
when the economy is shaken by soaring 
inflation and deepening recession. State 
governments are very vulnerable to fall- 
ing income tax revenuues and rising de- 
mands for services. Constitutional pro- 
hibitions against deficit spending force 
States to slash spending—and therefore 
take action that in turn damages dis- 
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tressed families and actually deepens the 
recession. 

I am most aware of the gathering 
storm in my own State of Michigan. The 
State unemployment rate hit 12.4 percent 
in April and is rising. Welfare and gen- 
eral assistance caseloads in Michigan are 
rising faster than at any time since the 
Great Depression. The State government 
is projecting a budget shortfall totaling 
$200-$300 million by next year. 

That budgetary pressure is likely to 
reduce the State’s ability to aid local gov- 
ernments. Detroit, for example, now is 
forced to make sharp cuts in its work 
force including the police and other vital 
service departments. The city projects a 
budget deficit of $60-$80 million. 

Michigan may be hardest hit, Mr. 
President, but it is not alone. Unfortu- 
nately, Michigan probably is once again 
likely to serve as a vanguard, leading 
other States into severe fiscal distress. 

Mr. President, I believe it is especially 
inappropriate to cut the State share of 
revenue sharing at this stage of a reces- 
sion. But since Congress now seems de- 
termined to make cuts, the Kassebaum- 
Bradley amendment is a valuable means 
to limit the damage by shifting resources 
from more rigid categorical programs 
into a program that gives the States the 
flexibility to respond to their most press- 
ing fiscal crises. 

Mr. President, some have attacked 
general revenue sharing because it re- 
quires the Federal Government, which 
has a budget deficit, to transfer resources 
to State governments that in the aggre- 
gate are running a surplus. 

States have an aggregate surplus of 
$7.5 billion, it is true. However, it is false 
and misleading to imply that that aggre- 
gate surplus is evidence that States are 
fiscally strong. 

First, 50 percent of this surplus is ac- 
counted for by only three States: Alaska, 
California, and Texas. A surplus in one 
State is of no benefit to another State 
that has high tax rates, falling personal 
income and rising costs. 

Second, if those three States are ex- 
cluded, the aggregate surplus of the 
States is only 3.8 percent. This is sig- 
nificantly below the 5-percent surplus 
that leading bond rating houses consider 
to be a prudent cushion against seasonal 
fluctuations, unforeseen revenue short- 
falls, and unexpected spending needs. 

Third, the surpluses mask the fact that 
State and local pension funds have un- 
funded liabilities totaling $150-$175 bil- 
lion, a large portion of which is the re- 
sponsibility of States. 

Fourth, the State operating budgets 
do not reflect the growing deficit in the 
Federal Unemployment Compensation 
Fund. The States’ current share of the 
deficit is about $4.3 billion. Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Connecticut, and Michigan all 
have large deficits resulting from unem- 
ployment levels. 

Finally, a comparison of the Federal 
deficit and the States’ surpluses is like 
comparing apples and oranges because 
the accounting systems are different. Un- 
like the Federal Government, States do 
not show their capital spending in their 
operating budget. If they did, most States 
would also be running large deficits. 
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Mr. President, the loss of the States’ 
share of general revenue sharing will 
also hurt localities. Treasury Secretary 
Miller testified in April that about 60 
percent of the States’ share is passed 
through to localities. Many States sim- 
ply will not be able to make up the gap 
caused by the cut in funding. 

Mr. President, I note that the amend- 
ment asumes that there would be no cuts 
in grants for payments to individuals, 
such as medicaid, food stamps, and sub- 
sidized housing; no cuts in block grant 
programs such as community develop- 
ment block grants and title XX social 
services; no cuts in categorical grant pro- 
grams about which the Budget Commit- 
tee made specific funding assumptions, 
such as elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, EPA construction grants, CETA, 
Federal-aid highways, and mass transit, 
The amendment assumes a 10-percent 
reduction in some Federal categorical 
grant programs to State and local gov- 
ernments. 

Mr. President, adoption of this amend- 
ment would make it possible for Congress 
to respond to the cascade of fiscal prob- 
lems that is falling upon a growing num- 
ber of States. It would not increase the 
Federal deficit. It would only give State 
governments more flexibility to respond 
to their most pressing needs. 

For those reasons, Mr. President, I urge 
my colleagues to support this amend- 
ment. 

THE STATES CAN HAVE THEIR SHARE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I support 
the initiative lead by Senator KASSE- 
BAUM to make room in the budget for 
partial funding of the States’ portion of 
general revenue sharing by reducing cer- 
tain categorical grant programs by the 
same amount. The Kassebaum amend- 
ment would provide $700 million in out- 
lays and $900 million in budget author- 
ity. 

Mr. President, I share with Senator 
Kassesaum and the cosponsors of her 
amendment a concern that the revenue 
sharing program and the principles it 
exemplifies not be sacrificed because of 
the need for budgetary restraint. At the 
same time we do not want to cause an 
increase in the deficit or in taxes. The 
Kassebaum amendment meets this con- 
cern by providing offsetting reductions 
in Federal aid to the States in order to 
facilitate partial funding of States’ rev- 
enue sharing. The Kassebaum amend- 
ment makes reductions in a range of 
categorical grant programs that were 
not reduced during the Budget Commit- 
tee deliberations on the resolution. The 
range of programs covered by the 
amendment is broad enough that no 
program should be seriously undermined 
by this amendment. 

Mr. President, the original goal of 
Federal revenue sharing was to give 
State and local governments more direct 
authority over revenues collected by the 
Federal Government but spent at the 
State and local level. The program was 
not designed to supplement Federal 
spending but to decentralize spending 
decisions. The premise behind revenue 
sharing—that State and local govern- 
ments are most closely attuned to the 
day-to-day needs of our citizens—is no 
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less true today than in 1972, when the 
program was first enacted. Revenue 
sharing, including the States’ portion, is 
vital to maintaining our Federal system 
of Government. 

This amendment is not just in the in- 
terest of the States, it is in the interest 
of every municipality and local govern- 
ment in the country. This is because 
much of the funding the States receive 
under the revenue sharing program is in 
practice passed through for local proj- 
ects by local governments. While the 
Kassebaum amendment accepts a sig- 
nificant reduction in the States’ share 
of revenue sharing, it would at least fa- 
cilitate maintaining the most important 
programs that have been run by local 
governments under the existing revenue 
sharing program. 

Mr. President, I favor the block grant 
or “no strings” type of Federal funding 
to State and local governments. This 
amendment permits us to work toward 
further decentralization of particular 
spending decisions. It will also enhance 
the flexibility with which State and local 
governments plan their own spending. 
Furthermore, it does so in a manner con- 
sistent with maintaining tight control 
over the Federal budget this year. We 
should not let this very serious effort to 
achieve budget restraint this year serve 
as an excuse to devastate a program that 
has been a resounding success in the 
view of State and local governments 
across the country. Most of those political 
jurisdictions prefer the basically “no 
strings” approach of Federal revenue 
sharing to other forms of Federal grants 
and aid. There is no reason not to allow 
those jurisdictions to continue to benefit 
from this form of funding inasmuch as 
we can do so without injuring any other 
categorical programs of aid to the States. 

Mr. President, many of us would pre- 
fer to see full funding of the States’ share 
of revenue sharing. There are a number 
of proposals in progress that would al- 
low the full State share to be continued 
without raising total spending in the 
fiscal year 1981 budget, but the least we 
can do in consideration of the first budg- 
et resolution is to support the Kasse- 
baum initiative and leave room to fund 
that portion of the States’ share of reve- 
nue sharing that is most crucial for the 
ongoing operation of State and local gov- 
ernments. I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this amendment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time and move to lay the 
amendment on the table. I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas has 20 seconds re- 


maining. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The “yeas” and “nays” were ordered. 
@ Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join the Senator from Kansas 
(Mrs. KassRRBAUt) and our other dis- 
tinguished colleagues, as a cosponsor of 
this amendment. Restoring a role for 
States in the general revenue-sharing 
program, within the context of budget 
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assumptions, is a good idea, I think, for 
many reasons. 

Long ago we reached the point where 
too many good ideas were competing for 
too few Federal dollars. Thus, it is im- 
portant that this amendment does not 
increase the budget total. I support the 
aim of this amendment to offset the 
restoration of the States’ share of reve- 
nue sharing by cutting some categorical 
grants to State and local governments. 

We are posed with a dilemma: How to 
meet constituent needs at a time when 
we must exercise enormous fiscal disci- 
pline. Hard decisions cannot be avoided. 
Many important programs will not be 
cut by this amendment: First, grants 
for payments to individuals, including 
medicaid, food stamps and subsidized 
housing; second, bloc grant programs: 
and third, categorical grants which were 
already cut in the budget resolution as- 
sumptions. 

In my experience, general revenue 
sharing has proven to be one of the most 
effective Federal programs. Funds have 
been distributed to about 39,000 units of 
Government since its inception, in great- 
er amounts to areas of greatest need, and 
at very low administrative costs. As im- 
portant, I think, is the fact that it has 
allowed the people we represent to attack 
problems through the governments 
closest to them instead of being forced 
to search for a solution in the bureau- 
cratic maze of Washington. 

There is an added advantage to this. 
Because the revenue-sharing program is 
run so efficiently, less dollars are wasted 
on the administrative expenses asso- 
ciated with the Federal bureaucracy. 
Thus, there are more dollars to use to 
meet actual human needs. This greater 
degree of cost effectiveness is a clear 
advantage that revenue sharing enjoys 
over the narrow, federally administered 
categorical aid programs. 


Spending cut decisions assumed in the 
budget resolution impact directly on 
State and local governments. Revenue 
sharing should not be singled out in a 
disproportionate way as a primary econ- 
omy target. In putting together a bal- 
anced “retrenchment policy” we should 
consider the valuable role it plays as part 
of the tripartite system of revenue shar- 
ing, block grants and categorical aid 
programs. We might begin by taking ac- 
count of the fact that inflation alone 
has eroded the value of revenue sharing 
dollars by about one-half over the past 
8 years. 

We ask State and local governments to 
accept cuts in all forms of Federal as- 
sistance. And yet we must be sure that 
spending is trimmed in a way that maxi- 
mizes the ability of State and local offi- 
cials to meet both national priorities and 
local needs. Cuts in intergovernmental 
programs must be linked with greater 
legislative and administrative flexibility 
for State and local governments. Cate- 
gorical grants do further national inter- 
ests, but in many cases they are too nar- 
row to meet the particular needs of the 
States and localities. Revenue sharing, 
on the other hand, permits govern- 
ment’s complete flexibility in responding 
to their constituents’ priorities and fill- 
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ing the needs of the areas within their 
jurisdiction. 

The need to reduce spending at the 
Federal level is widely recognized. The 
question is where the cuts are going to 
come. In the recent past, the National 
Governor’s Association, the National 
League of Cities, the National Confer- 
ence of State Legislatures, and the Na- 
tional Association of Counties have 
repeatedly expressed a preference for 
reduction in categorical grants as op- 
posed to cuts in general revenue sharing. 

All in all, Mr. President, I believe that 
it is important for the Senate to modify 
the first budget resolution to restore the 
States role in the general revenue-shar- 
ing program. It is important that this 
be accomplished without “busting” the 
budget, I therefore support the aim of 
this amendment to cut categorical grant 
funds by an equal amount. 

@ Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I support 
the Kassebaum amendment. 
amendment increases general revenue 
funds by $700 million or 40 percent of the 
State share of general revenue sharing 
which the Senate Budget Committee has 
eliminated. Offsetting this increase the 
amendment proposes to reduce selected 
categorical grants by a like amount for 
1981. 

In a small way, this amendment can 
redress a serious inadequacy of this 
budget. This budget does not recognize 
or even attempt to address the severe 
regional impact of the current recession. 
We are balancing the budget but in the 
process we are asking more of some re- 
gions than we are of others in terms of 
sacrifice. In effect, this budget is not in 
balance; some States and many individ- 
uals will be forced to sacrifice more than 
others so we can balance on paper the 
Federal budget. 

Reducing categorical grant programs 
as this amendment contemplates will 
mean that many worthwhile programs 
will be affected. But with additional 
funds allocated for general revenue 
funds, I intend to work in the very near 
future to shape an appropriate revenue- 
sharing formula which more accurately 
considers the fiscal needs of States. Too 
many States as a result of improving 
economic climates and a resurging de- 
mand for certain natural resources are 
now blessed with sufficient State reve- 
nues. But while many of these States 
benefit, other States see dwindling tax 
bases erode their ability to raise the ap- 
propriate funds for needed social, eco- 
nomic, and environmental needs. Given 
these circumstances, it is time we re- 
evaluated the distribution of general 
revenue-sharing funds to effectuate a 
fairer estimate of fiscal needs. 

I am reluctant to support a cut in 
categorical programs. I generally oppose 
cuts of this nature because they are so 
arbitrary and are an abdication of our 
budget-making responsibility. It is only 
because my State is so desperately in a 
recession and because on balance I be- 
lieve Michigan will be at least $10 million 
ahead if this amendment passes that I 
am constrained to vote for it. Iam hope- 
ful that we can return the funds allo- 
cated for general revenue sharing to 
States with the greatest fiscal needs. I 
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pledge to work for that, and also to see 
if some of the revenue-sharing funds 
sent to Michigan can be used to replace 
cuts in Federal categorical programs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the motion to lay the 
amendment on the table. The “yeas” and 
“nays” have been ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Inovye), the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
son), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Kennepy), the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Leauy), the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Matsunaca), and the Sena- 
tor from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) are 
necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) is absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
and the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Found) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Martuias) would vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Exon). Are there any other Senators in 
the Chamber wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 59, as follows: 

[Rolicall Vote No. 110 Leg.] 


Kennedy Talmadge 


So the motion to lay on the table UP 
amendment No. 1073 was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kansas, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 
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Mr. BRADLEY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will please be in order. 

The Senator from Idaho is recognized, 
pursuant to the previous order. 

The Senate will be in order. Senators 
will clear the well, so that we can pro- 
ceed with the business of the Senate. 

The Chair extends an apology to the 
Senator from Idaho because he cannot 
proceed until the Senate is in order. 

Will Senators who are carrying on 
conversations on the floor of the Sen- 
ate please retire to the cloakroom? The 
Chair asks that the well be cleared. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Idaho again. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1752 
(Purpose: To allow the States to elect to 
receive either general revenue-sharing 
payments or categorical grants) 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Chair for 
obtaining order. 

Mr. President, I call up my amend- 
ment No. 1752. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. MCCLURE), 
for himself, Mr. Dore, and Mr. HATCH pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 1752. 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 22, after line 6, add the following 
new section: 

Sec. 20. Provided, however, That a State 
shall receive general revenue-sharing pay- 
ments in an amount equal to that which 
the State elects to reduce its allocation of 
Federal funds under the provisions of other 
laws: And provided further, That the budge- 
tary level set forth in section 1(b)(16) of 
this resolution shall not be deemed to pro- 
hibit enactment of further legislation im- 
plementing such election by the States as 
hereinabove described. 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELLMON. I thank the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. President, I simply call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that 59 
Members voted for a long list of cuts in 
various bills, and I want Members to 
realize that they will have the opportu- 
nity to cast votes to make those cuts 
when the appropriations bills come to 
the floor. 


If we do not do that, the effect of what 
was just done is $700 million increase in 
our deficit. 


So we wish the Members to realize they 
voted now not just for State revenue 
sharing but also for some very specific 
cuts. If no one else makes the amend- 
ments for the cuts, the Senator from 
Oklahoma will do that. 


So let us be ready to go through with 
what we just committed ourselves to do. 
Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I might 
just say to the Senator, after some dis- 
cussion of this amendment, it is my pres- 
ent intention at least to withdraw the 
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amendment. My understanding, from 
talking with the managers of the bill, is 
they do not have any strong objections 
to the theory expressed in the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I wish to explain for just 
a moment what that theory is, and it will 
not take long. 

The Senator from Nebraska, now oc- 
cupant of the chair, somewhat earlier 
today was making reference to legislation 
that he is introducing or has introduced 
to accomplish what this amendment 
would make possible, and that is to allow 
the States to determine whether they 
want to receive the general revenue shar- 
ing or full payments of the various cate- 
gorical aid grants under various statutes 
providing for such programs. 

My amendment simply would make it 
in order, in effect, to offer such legisla- 
tion without it being subject to a point 
of order on the grounds that it would 
breach some of the targets established 
in various sections of this bill. 

Mr. President, I will not reiterate all 
the targets that have been made and 
many of them have been made under the 
amendment offered, first, by the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER) in regard to 
his amendment which was defeated and 
then by the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas (Mrs. KASSEBAUM) on the amend- 
ment just now adopted. Both of those 
had sought to restore all or a part of 
general revenue sharing to the States 
for the States’ share but had offsetting 
categorica] grants, and each of these 
amendments carried within it specific 
listing of which ones of the functions 
within the budget resolution would have 
dollar amount reductions to offset for the 
amount of increase in general revenue 
sharing. 

It has appeared to me, Mr. President, 
that we perhaps do not know what the 
States want. I know the Governors’ Con- 
ference, the Conference of State Legis- 
latures end others have been asked to 
comment on this kind of legislation, and 
they have not adopted an official posit on 
with respect to it. But it appears to this 
Senator that perhaps if we give them 
the authority to determine, do they want 
this amount of money under this pro- 
gram or a different amount of money 
under another program, that they will 
make the election. They will have the 
authority to make that decision as to 
whether they want it under general rev- 
enue sharing or under categorical aid 
programs. That makes eminent good 
sense to this Senator. 


I could not help but hear earlier the 
Senator from Wisconsin who was speak- 
ing in opposition to revenue sharing, and 
some of the points that he makes I 
share. But at least one of the points that, 
he makes in opposition to the general 
idea of general revenue sharing is, at 
least, removed by this amendment be- 
cause the States would have to make an 
election. They would have to say to 
their constituents, “No, we decided we 
would rather have this money in this 
program than an equivalent amount of 
money in these other programs.” 

They would be on record as having 
made a decision which programs they 
favored and they would have to take a 
look at them. 
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I favor that kind of a responsibility. 

Mr. President, I wonder if I could have 
the attention of the Senator from South 
Carolina, the floor manager of the bill, 
because we have discussed this amend- 
ment before and in private conversation. 
I will not try to characterize what it was 
what he said. But I invite him to make a 
comment with respect to the theory of 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
theory of the pending amendment, of 
course, is to replace categorical grants 
with revenue sharing. As we discussed in 
the debates on both the Kassebaum 
amendment and the Baker amendment, 
adhered to that theory some 25 years ago. 
In trying to develop it over the many, 
many years, we got right down to the 
point in a very concentrated dialog over 
the past 10 years with President Nixon 
and others trying to use that approach, 
with Secretary Weinberger and others 
coming in, that we are trying to pick out 
certain selected programs. Finally, when 
we came up, particularly with the rec- 
ommendation by the Senator from 
Texas, we just could not afford the State 
portion, at least, of revenue sharing, re- 
gardless of the principal theory, be- 
cause we are mailing back money to feed 
State budget surpluses. In other words, 
we were borrowing money, running up 
further deficits, further interest costs, to 
send back to those who were sitting there 
with a surplus. 

So that salved the conscience of most 
of us here in this body. 

However, how do you really replace 
the categorical grants with revenue 
sharing? The McClure amendment ad- 
dresses just that problem. 

As I see it, he says a State shall re- 
ceive general revenue-sharing payments 
in an amount equal to that which a 
State elects to reduce its allocation of 
Federal funds under the provisions of 
other laws. 

We have had a pretty good track rec- 
ord—no, not a good record—but a try, 
let us say a good college try, at having 
the States outline exactly which one of 
these categorical grants they wish to 
discontinue and in place thereof receive 
more revenue sharing. 

We had a correlation of not only the 
Joint Economic Committee but also the 
Budget Committee, and we just zipped 
back letters and said, “Please, outline.” 
And we have yet to have any of these 
Governors, who know it is a small fish, 
and we have yet to have them bite on the 
bait, and just be honest and aboveboard 
with us. 

Maybe if we could have seen from 
numerous States a consensus, then we 
would look again at trying to replace 
the categorical programs regardless of 
whose responsibility, whether it is the 
State or ours. 

But the Senator here says now that 
the States are going to do it. The States 
have given no indication that they 
could. 

Obviously, these laws would have to 
be passed. and I think what the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho and my- 
self are both concerned with is we do 
not want the budget process to inhibit 
that particular process during the 
summer. 
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We were talking together in relation 
to the second concurrent budget resolu- 
tion. There is a feel in the leadership 
that perhaps we should accelerate that 
resolution, looking at the schedules, try- 
ing to get it out this year by October 1. 
This is a Presidential election year. We 
ran over last year. So we could move it 
up into August. When we considered 
that, we looked at the record of the 
Budget Committee. The Budget Commit- 
tee really completes its preparation for 
the second concurrent resolution by the 
first part of August. 

So looking then and there, we would 
be ready to take any kind of laws that 
would replace or reduce the categorical 
grants, we could account for them in our 
budget markup and then judiciously al- 
locate further Federal revenue sharing. 

But at this particular point, we are 
not given any idea where these savings 
should come from. We know that many 
areas have been suggested as in the Kas- 
sebaum amendment. It is like next to 
pulling eyeteeth. 

We have been in that committee our- 
selves and tried further amendments 
and, on the contrary, we find that the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
and many others in the Chamber are 
vitally interested in add-ons to those 
very same categorical grants. 

So, we wish to go along, but as a prac- 
tical. matter it would not be within good 
budgeteering at this particular moment, 
if the Senator sees what I mean. Because, 
what he says is that the States would 
elect and we would have no idea how 
they would elect, even if they elected 
and said, “Now what I like is instead of 
$100 million in UDAG grants, I would 
like to have my $100 million in revenue 
sharing.” 

If the particular Governor of my State, 
Governor Riley, were to call Congress 
or call the Congressional Budget Office 
or the President and the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, then how would we 
effectuate that particular priority in his 
mind? How do we do that? Again we 
come back to us, namely, Congress, the 
authorizing committee and having it go 
through that Appropriations Commit- 
tee. 
Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I say to 
the Senator from South Carolina I think 
that is the purpose of the legislation in- 
troduced by the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska, the occupant of the 
chair, and also legislation the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
DoLE) is developing and some that I 
have been working on in my own office. 

It is a means by which they could, 
without affecting the overall Federal 
budget, elect between the authorized 
levels of categorical aid programs, and 
the allocations to the States for the 
States’ share, and say, “We will accept 
less from those categorical aid programs 
in order that we can qualify for and re- 
ceive our allocation under general reve- 
nue sharing.” 

I think such legislation can be drafted. 
It can be handled in a way and it can be 
done in a way that does not destroy the 
theory of the budget process nor the 
balances that are sought under a bal- 
anced budget. 

It seems to me that that puts the de- 
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cisionmaking exactly where it ought to 
be. Perhaps one of the reasons we have 
not been able to develop a national con- 
census with respect to the reduction of 
specific categorical aid programs is we 
have 50 States with 50 different sets of 
priorities, 50 different kinds of problems 
to confront, and they may not be in 
agreement among themselves as to which 
programs they would like to see reduced. 

But they could very well, and very 
easily, among the 50 States come up with 
50 different varieties of balances between 
categorical aid programs and general 
revenue sharing. 

The purpose of my amendment, of 
course, was to simply make it possible 
during the course of this summer, and 
before the second concurrent resolution, 
to consider such legislation on the floor 
of the Senate without having a point of 
order raised against it because it changed 
the dollar amounts in functional cate- 
gories as contained in this resolution. 

I want to be able to support the com- 
mittee on its sections 17 and 18, and I 
know there will be some discussion about 
the enforcement provisions. The enforce- 
ment provisions are intended to have 
teeth in them, kind of an experimental 
pride to see whether or not this body 
can tolerate real discipline. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Exactly. 

Mr. McCLURE. I hope we can get an 
affirmative answer but, at the same time, 
those teeth that are embodied not only 
in the Budget Act but also in sections 17 
and 18 of this resolution will tell us that 
any effort made to give the States even 
the option to elect between one form of 
Federal assistance and another form of 
Federal assistance might be subject to 
a point of order as a violation of the 
budget process. 

I might confess two things at the out- 
set: First, there is a provision under 
section 904 of the Budget Act for a 
waiver of the provisions of the Budget 
Act. Second, I think the provisions of 
sections 17 and 18, even if adopted and 
written into the law that controls our 
actions here and in the other body, that 
those provisions would be subject to over- 
ride by a majority vote of the Members 
of the Congress. I am not so sure whether 
that would be true of each individual 
House but, at least, a majority vote in 
both Houses certainly would be sufficient 
to override the provisions of sections 17 
and 18. 

But I thought just to make clear it 
might be well to offer this amendment 
now to make certain that we do not 
run into that additional inhibition at the 
time somebody might offer such legisla- 
tion for consideration on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Well, until it is con- 
sidered, obviously in that second con- 
current resolution it would, as the Sena- 
tor says, be responsive to section 904 
and responsive to those particular pro- 
visions if we can include sections 17 and 
18, the discipline provisions regulation, 
and I can assure the Senator—I am a 
fill-in now, but the Senator from Okla- 
homa is our ranking member—that the 
members of the Budget Committee will 
be working with the Senator from Idaho 
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to facilitate it; I am confident within the 
next 2 months we have, June and July, 
and I do not think any of that new leg- 
islation will be coming down the pike, 
but we will have that second concurrent 
resolution out before any really new leg- 
islation that would inhibit it, and then 
we can be informed by the Senator 
specifically of those categories, and 
maybe if we just get one or two or three 
we might bring the trend to where you 
and I would desire it, namely, more of 
the sharing and less of the categorical 
grants. But it has got to be done in a 
responsible fashion. 

Mr. McCLURE. I certainly agree with 
the Senator from South Carolina. I 
would be happy to yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

(Mr. PROXMIRE assumed the chair.) 

Mr. EXON. I thank my friend for 
yielding. I wish to make a few brief com- 
ments, and I wish to thank my friend 
from Wisconsin for relieving me in the 
chair while I do so. 

I would just like to advise my col- 
leagues that as a former Governor who 
has worked with revenue sharing and 
categorical grants, and since I have been 
in the Senate, I have talked with many 
Governors about the problems we have 
here with balancing the Federal budget, 
that there is no way we were going to 
be able to continue with all of the good 
programs, however worthy they might 
be 


Therefore, I have, as an individual 
Member of the Senate and as a member 
of the Budget Committee, asked the Gov- 
ernors to come forth with specific cuts 
in the categorical grants that could be 
shifted over to general revenue sharing. 

I certainly agree with the statements 
that have been made by my friend from 
Oklahoma and my friend from South 
Carolina with regard to the fact that 
traditionally Governors do not want to 
cut out programs. They just want to have 
more money to continue to flow into their 
States for their use. 

I think most will remember and recog- 
nize that when, I believe it was in 1972, 
the concept, the basic concept of revenue 
sharing, was instituted, we were sup- 
posed to go to the transitory period of 
providing money up front. 

But then the continued funding in the 
outyears was to come from a reduction 
in the categorical programs. That never 
occurred. Therefore, we had a double 
layer of spending from Washington, D.C. 

The reason that I, after studying this 
for a long period of time, did not choose 
to make any move on the budgetary 
process was because I did not think it 
was binding and, therefore, the bill I 
introduced this morning addresses itself 
to that, and I assume it will be referred 
to the appropriate committee to be acted 
upon in this body when we take up the 
funding of the revenue act itself in a 
relatively short period of time. 


I certainly also agree with the state- 
ments that have been made by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma that historically 
this body finds itself in a position of 
quite easily passing broad categories of 
cuts, but when it comes up to specifically 
voting for those cuts on the floor of the 
Senate we have some faint hearts at 
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that time because the pressure starts 
coming from some of the special interest 
groups back home—and most of those 
special interest groups are good special 
interest groups—but, nevertheless, they 
object to the fact of 1 penny of any kind 
of a program that they have being cut. 

Therefore, it seems to me that what- 
ever we do with the amendment that is 
being offered by the Senator from Idaho, 
he has contributed greatly to the under- 
standing of the fact that I think we must 
do something in this body with regard 
to restructuring our Federal revenue- 
sharing program by the reduction in 
categorical grants. 

It seems to me, as has been pointed out 
also by the Senator from Idaho, that 
with the cooperation of the Governors 
who know the needs of their States best, 
and by asking their cooperation by say- 
ing, “If you want to continue Federal 
revenue sharing then you are going to 
have to join with us in recognizing that 
we cannot have a full continuation of 
categorical grants and State revenue 
sharing as we have known it in the past,“ 
we will achieve our desired goal. 

Iam for the continuation of State rev- 
enue sharing on this basis because I 
think most of us will agree that State 
revenue sharing has been one that elim- 
inates the redtape of the Federal bu- 
reaucracy as much as possible and, for 
the most part, Federal revenue sharing 
has been used for worthwhile projects in 
the States. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska for those comments. 
Without trying to characterize the state- 
ments made by the Senator from South 
Carolina, it would be my feeling from the 
statements made both on the RECORD 
and in our individual conversations that 
when the time arrives that such legisla- 
tion as the Senator from Nebraska has 
described arrives at the floor and there 
is a necessity to ask for a waiver of the 
budget provisions or the provisions of 
the budget resolution, that if it does not 
add to the totals, it only provides a 
mechanism by which the amounts can be 
shifted from one category or one func- 
tion to another, there will be at least no 
move on the part of the Senator from 
South Carolina on behalf of the Budget 
Committee to try to resist that on the 
basis of the immutable totals written 
into this resolution. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. McCLURE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Exon). The Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I do 
want to commend Senator McCLURE for 
the amendment he has offered. Whether 
or not we vote on it, I think the discus- 
sion is a significant contributor to the 
outyears in terms of how we handle cate- 
gorical grants. 

Last year, I offered, as part of the 
budget process, a swap-out amendment, 
as I called it then, where you would swap 
general revenue sharing in exchange for 
od categorical grant, equal dollar for 

ollar. 

Today, Senator Kassesaum offered 
that amendment, the same amendment 
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that had been offered in the committee. 
As the distinguished Presiding Officer re- 
members, I offered it there. I hope those 
that voted for it do not leave the floor 
and go home and think that, well, they 
have voted for a principle, because if 
that is all the vote meant, we are making 
no headway at all. I mean, as far as the 
principle that the categorical grants at 
this stage in our history, because they 
are so numerous, so duplicative, so rifled, 
so inflexible, that they have become 
counterproductive. 

If we just want to pass a resolution 
saying: “Do you all agree with that?” we 
would get 90 votes saying, “Yes; yes.” 

But today, by a rather compelling mar- 
gin, it seems to me that what the Sen- 
ate said was that we want to place a 
little more trust in local government. For 
about 25 years, the Federal Government 
versus the State and local governments, 
it has been the position that we do not 
trust them. We do not think they will 
carry out a job with the same goals in 
mind that we have. 

So what we did is tie the goals into a 
categorical grant package and delivered 
them with all the rigidity and lack of 
flexibility that the distinguished Presid- 
ing Officer knows exists in those grants 
that make them wasteful, it makes them 
used, many times, when something else 
is more needed at the local level. 

So I perceive what we did today as a 
drastic philosophical change. We are say- 
ing that maybe we ought to trust State 
governments to make an election to take 
some of the general revenue sharing in 
lieu of the categorical grant programs. 
That puts them as the intermediary with 
the people. They have to make that hard 
decision and the people can respond at 
the ballot box at the local level if they 
are making those choices improperly. 

So I hope it was not merely the vote for 
a principle. I hope, as we go through the 
categorical grant funding program, that 
we do not think they can be funded at 
the same level—business as usual—and 
yet have revenue sharing in a swap-out 
and take revenue tax dollars in lieu of. I 
hope we do not think we can have both. 
Because what we are trying to prove is 
that local government has grown more 
responsive in the last 20 years; that they 
can take some of the responsibility to de- 
cide where moneys ought to be used as 
between a number of categorical pro- 
grams, their goals and objectives, and 
goals that the State sees as being needed 
or accomplished in a different way. That 
is what I see the trend being. 


I want to commend the Senator from 
Idaho and the Presiding Officer. I know 
of his genuine interest. I look forward to 
reviewing the bill he discussed here on 
the floor. If it is going to be a way to get 
around the absolute rigidity of our au- 
thorizing committees, in that they will 
not loosen the strings on categorical 
grant programs as has been their his- 
tory—there are numerous bills that have 
tried to even pool categorical grant pro- 
grams within a function and saying let 
us let the States try to use a block. I 
can assure you that in education it has 
been tried and you cannot get it out of 
committee. In agriculture, on the nutri- 
tional programs, it has been tried and 
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you cannot get it out of committee. The 
theory being that we cannot trust State 
governments to do what we set out to do, 
so we will tie it all up in little pieces. 

I think today the Senate said that we 
ought to experiment a little with letting 
the States have more flexibility, more 
selection between priorities. But I hope 
we have also said that that does not 
mean we are going to fund the categor- 
ical programs at the same level and reve- 
nue sharing also. Because I believe we 
have today basically added $700 million 
to our job of trying to balance a budget. 
Because you cannot add and cut and end 
up cutting nothing. 

I thank my good friend from Idaho. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank my friend 
from New Mexico. 

As a matter of fact, the Senator said 
it far better and I appreciate that addi- 
tion to the dialog. 

I think there is another reason, in 
addition to the lack of trust of States. 
I think there is a built-in constituency 
in every categorical aid program—those 
people who receive it, those people who 
push it as being a necessary part of 
government in a modern society. Each 
one of the programs has its own 
constituency. 

But I do not think anyone who has 
been here more than 5 minutes would 
deny that the most vociferous constit- 
uency of any categorical aid programs 
are the bureaucrats who administer it. 
You can depend on them to come in 
every time there is any effort made to 
reduce the amount of a categorical aid 
program. It is going to be the adminis- 
trators of the programs that we hear 
from first. 

As I said earlier, in connection with 
the debate on the Baker amendment, the 
largest, most secure growth in Govern- 
ment is Government employees. The 
people within our society who have done 
the best in recent years in terms of their 
pay, their benefits, their job security, 
have been the people who are employed 
by the Federal Government. 

The people who resist most manfully, 
be they man or woman, any reduction 
are the people who administer Federal 
programs. And they are the ones who, 
among many other reasons, are the rea- 
sons we have not been able to reduce 
categorical aid programs. 

So, Mr. President, for both reasons 
and for many other reasons as well, it 
seems to me to be time, past time, that 
we begin to really address the idea that 
the entire amount of money that the 
Federal Government flows back to the 
States need not be controlled in detail 
by the Federal Government. 

We do not have all of the wisdom here 
on the banks of the Potomac. We cannot 
possibly perceive all of the infinite 
variations and local circumstances in 50 
different States and thousands of local 
communities across this great continent 
of ours where we send these moneys 
through very rigid programs. 

We ought to be freeing up, rather than 
restraining, the State and local govern- 
ments to spend their own tax revenues 
in the ways they see fit, rather than 
hamstringing them by the grant-in-aid 
of categorical aid programs. Because I 
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think it is unlikely that we will get to 
that point before we get to the second 
concurrent resolution this year. And 
because the Kassebaum amendment has 
been adopted which restored a great deal 
of the States’ share of the revenue shar- 
ing, I think it is unnecessary to pursue 
this amendment any further at this par- 
ticular time. 

If, by any chance, we get to the point 
of voting for a Exon bill or a Dole bill ora 
McClure bill, or a combination of how we 
get to the point of giving the States the 
option before we get to the second con- 
current resolution, I look forward, with 
some confidence, to help from the man- 
ager of the bill on the floor today, the 
ranking minority member on that com- 
mittee, the Senator from New Mexico, 
and others in at least bringing up the 
budget process enough to allow us to take 
that initiative and to take that new ex- 
periment in State-Federal relationship, 
which I think would be very constructive. 

Mr. BAKER. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLURE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I will not 
take but just a moment. I wish to com- 
pliment the Senator from Idaho and the 
Senator from New Mexico for their re- 
marks in this respect. 

I am aware that we will not have a 
vote on this measure at this time. In an- 
ticipation of that, I would say that I 
would have supported this measure and 
I understand the reasoning. I agree with 
the Senator from Idaho and I agree that 
it is in the better part of discretion in the 
wake of the last vote on the Kassebaum 
amendment. I pledge to him that I will 
do my best to pursue this with him and 
do the best we can to go forward. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Tennessee. In light of 
the last two amendments, I would rather 
have had the help of the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. I ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire (Mr. HUM- 
PHREY) may proceed now with his 
amendment. This is agreeable with the 
minority leader and the two managers 
of the bill. Time on the amendment will 
be limited to 20 minutes, equally divided. 

Then I ask that Mr. WEICKER be rec- 
ognized to call up his amendments. He 
pe been patiently waiting to be recog- 
n . 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
ORDER FOR 10-MINUTE ROLLCALL VOTES 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I would 
take a moment to advise the majority 
leader that he had requested me to con- 
sider the possibility of reducing rollcall 
votes to 10 minutes. I am prepared now, 
absent any other objection from Mem- 
bers on the floor, to say that after the 
next vote, which will be 15 minutes, I 
za have no objection to a reduction in 

e. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I make the request with the additional 
proviso that the warning bell sound after 
the first 214 minutes on the 10-minute 
rolicall votes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. ` 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I will 
ask if the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire would delay for a mo- 
ment. His colleague from Kansas is on 
the floor and wanted to comment on the 
last proposition. I will yield 1 minute 
on the bill to the Senator from Kansas, 
with the permission of the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. DOLE. I appreciate the Senator 
yielding. I will only take a moment to 
comment on the discussion between Sen- 
ators MCCLURE, KASSEBAUM, BAKER, and 
others. 

S. 2681—PRESERVE REVENUE SHARING 


Mr. President, today I am introducing 
legislation to renew general reyenue 
sharing at full funding for another § 
years. I am pleased that the distinguished 
minority leader, Senator BAKER, has 
agreed to cosponsor this legislation. It is 
also cosponsored by Senator PERCY, Sen- 
ator McCLURE, Senator ARMSTRONG, and 
Senator DANFORTH. I believe we share a 
common concern that the revenue-shar- 
ing program, and the principles it exem- 
plifies, not be sacrificed because of the 
need for budgetary restraint. At the same 
time, we do not want to cause an in- 
crease in the deficit, or in taxes. This 
proposal is designed to meet both con- 
cerns. 

A RESPONSIBLE AND CREATIVE RESTRUCTURING 

Mr. President, the legislation we are 
introducing today provides that States 
will retain their portion of revenue shar- 
ing if they elect to take an equivalent 
reduction in Federal funds allocated to 
categorical grant programs. Aside from 
this innovative feature, this bill will re- 
new the existing revenue-sharing pro- 
gram at full funding for both State and 
local governments. Thus the bill differs 
in two ways from the administration pro- 
posal for revenue sharing, introduced by 
Senator Lonc and Senator MOYNIHAN on 
April 16. First, the bill provides for the 
continuation of the States’ share; sec- 
ond, the bill retains the basic “no 
strings” approach of the existing pro- 
gram, without incorporating the changes 
in the allocation formula and the addi- 
tional “strings” proposed by the admin- 
istration. 

There are vital reasons why this alter- 
native proposal is being introduced, and 
why it is superior to the administration’s 
recommendation. The original goal of 
Federal revenue sharing was to give State 
and local government more direct au- 
thority over revenues collected by the 
Federal Government but spent at the 
State and local level. The program was 
not designed to supplement Federal 
spending, but to decentralize spending 
decisions. The premise behind revenue 
sharing—that State and local govern- 
ments are most closely attuned to the 
day-to-day needs of our citizens—is no 
less true today than in 1972, when the 
program was first enacted. Revenue shar- 
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ing is vital to maintaining our federal 
system of government. 
PROMOTE AN EFFICIENT FEDERAL STRUCTURE 


Federalism means that governmental 
authority is divided among the national 
government, the States, and municipal- 
ities within the States. Federal, State, 
and local governments share the exercise 
of power, and they share responsibilities 
to our citizens. Ideally, each level of Gov- 
ernment should exercise those powers for 
which it is best suited. For example, only 
the Federal Government can provide for 
the national defense; local governments 
should make decisions on the provision of 
basic public services; and State govern- 
ments are well-equipped to regulate day- 
to-day commercial affairs and take legis- 
lative initiatives that might be difficult 
to implement at the Federal level but 
which can provide helpful guidance to 
the national legislature. 

Mr. President, over the years the role 
of the National Government in our fed- 
eral system has grown at the expense of 
State and local governments. The result 
in too many cases has been inefficiency, 
too much dictate from Washington, and 
an undermining of the authority of State 
and local governments. With less author- 
ity, those governments are in danger of 
becoming less responsive and less ac- 
countable to their citizens. Revenue 
sharing as originally proposed recognized 
this problem and sought to begin a proc- 
ess that would bring a better distribu- 
tion of power and responsibility among 
the three levels of Government. The 
legislation I am now introducing will 
continue and build upon this process. 

LET THE STATES DECIDE 


Mr. President, under this bill each 
State’s revenue-sharing account will be 
credited with an amount equal to the 
total amount of categorical grant fund- 
ing reduction elected by that State. The 
amount to be credited cannot exceed the 
State’s allocation of revenue-sharing 
funds under existing law. However, the 
funds credited are treated as revenue- 
sharing funds. They are available for 
general use by the States, subject only 
to the limited restrictions of the revenue- 
sharing program, such as the anti-dis- 
crimination rules and Davis-Bacon re- 
quirements. Thus each State will decide 
whether a particular categorical grant 
funding is really suited to its needs, or 
whether it would better serve its citizens 
by taking an equivalent amount of reve- 
nue-sharing funds. 

A TEST OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS, NOT A THREAT 

Mr. President, under this proposal the 
States’ share will be preserved without 
cutting into any Federal program or up- 
setting the Federal budget. A wide range 
of programs is eligible for the State's 
election to take a funding reduction, and 
there is every reason to believe that the 
actual reductions will cut across that 
range, rather than be concentrated in a 
few areas. This is because the States do 
have differing needs. At the same time, if 
this program or that is unanimously 
chosen for reduction, we should question 
whether that program is offering a 
meaningful service to our citizens. In 
that sense this bill may provide us a 
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very useful experiment in evaluating 
categorical grant programs. 

And yet it is a limited exercise: The 
total amount of Federal spending eligi- 
ble for the election in fiscal year 1981 
would be $1.7 billion, as compared to the 
total of more than $96 billion allocated 
to Federal grants to State and local gov- 
ernments. The range of programs eligible 
for the election should total between $10 
and $20 billion in projected outlays in 
fiscal year 1981. Thus it is apparent that 
categorical funding is in no sense put at 
risk by this proposal. If anything, this 
legislation will provide a stimulating new 
look at the structure of Federal support 
to State and local governments. I be- 
lieve we will find that, in many areas, 
there are better ways to implement local 
and national goals than by concentrat- 
ing power—including the power to man- 
date needless paperwork and bureau- 
cratic interference—at the Federal level. 

A SENSIBLE CHOICE 

Mr. President, the range of programs 
that would be eligible for reduction is 
wide but it is also limited. For various 
reasons, some budget functions and some 
individual programs were deemed un- 
suited to this procedure. This is because 
they are either fundamental to a vital 
goal that is appropriately within the 
jurisdiction of the national Government, 
or because they provide payments that 
may be regarded as entitlements to eligi- 
ble citizens. Accordingly, these budget 
functions are excluded from the election 
by the States. They are: National de- 
fense; commerce and housing credit; 
the highway trust fund; the unemploy- 
ment trust fund; medicaid, under the 
health function; income security; and 
veterans benefits. 

In addition, the general Government 
function is excluded except for intergov- 
ernmental personnel assistance, and gen- 
eral purpose fiscal assistance—which in- 
cludes the revenue-sharing program—is 
not included. Finally, programs which 
contain discretionary grant authority 
may be excluded by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Such programs may be appro- 
priate to exclude, because they may in- 
volve competitive applications for funds 
rather than a straightforward allocation. 

FLEXIBILITY IS THE KEY 

Mr. President, this Senator is commit- 
ted to the principle of allowing the States 
maximum flexibility in spending to meet 
the needs of their people. However, I am 
not unwilling to listen to suggestions for 
modifying the list of programs that 
would be eligible for the State election. I 
know this Senator, and each cosponsor 
of this bill, would choose different cate- 
gorical programs to protect. 

We all have our favorites, and many of 
these programs were particular projects 
of particular Senators, including the 
Senator from Kansas. The point is to 
have a broad selection of programs, rath- 
er than a “hit list” for reduction. We do 
not advocate reductions in any of these 
programs; we do advocate giving State 
governments a choice. I believe in the 
merits of the programs I supported—1 
feel confident that they are valuable to 
the States, and to the people. I hope that 
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my colleagues are also confident that the 
programs they favor will be retained at 
full funding by the States. But I recog- 
nize that different States have different 
needs, and they should be allowed to 
make a choice here. Because of the small 
budget figure we are talking about—$1.7 
billion in outlays in fiscal year 1981—the 
reductions can be chosen without having 
a significant impact on any particular 
program. 
A PROPOSAL THAT WILL WORK 

Mr. President, this legislation will 
work, and work well. It will preserve 
States’ revenue sharing and the princi- 
ples of federalism. It will give States 
flexibility and provide a valuable experi- 
ment in Federal-State relations. It will 
not work against the budget process, be- 
cause it involves no new spending. Fur- 
thermore, the bill is structured to accom- 
modate the budget process. The States 
must elect their cuts for fiscal year 1981 
before the Congress takes up its second 
budget resolution. 

In future years, a preliminary election 
will be made by the end of January for 
the fiscal year beginning the following 
October. Necessary reconciliations in 
light of appropriation decisions can be 
made in September. In this way the 
States can plan, the Federal Government 
can plan, and the budget process can re- 
flect the decisions that are made. 

In recent years we have seen more 
thought given to the structure of Fed- 
eral-State relations. Revenue sharing is 
part of that; so is the block grant ap- 
proach to Federal funding, an approach 
I very much favor. The trend is, and 
must be, toward decentralization of 
particular spending, of flexibility in the 
implementation of national goals that 
affect the States. That trend should not 
be brought to an abrupt halt by an un- 
imaginative approach to budget re- 
straint. Let us nurture the new federal- 
ism by creative thinking, and be willing 
to take a few risks that will give us a 
better understanding of where we ought 
to go. Imagination, creativity, and indus- 
try are what made this Nation great. I 
urge my colleagues now to join in a new 
creative effort, rooted in commonsense 
and in the success of the revenue-shar- 
ing program. I believe this legislation 
deserves the unanimous support of the 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the bill be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 2681 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. EXTENSION OF PROGRAM; ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF SEPARATE Ac- 
COUNTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (e) of sec- 
tion 105 of the State and Local Fiscal As- 
sistance Act of 1972 (31 U.S.C. 1224) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
subparagraph (c) of paragraph (3), 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (D) of paragraph (3) and 
inserting in lieu thereof; and”, and 
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(3) by adding at the end of paragraph (3) 
the following new subparagraphs: 

“(E) The entitlement period beginning 
October 1, 1980, and ending September 30, 
1981; 

“(F) The entitlement period beginning 
October 1, 1981, and ending September 30, 
1982; 

“(G) The entitlement period beginning 
October 1, 1982, and ending September 30, 
1983; 

“(H) The entitlement period beginning 
October 1, 1983 and ending September 30, 
1984; and 

“(G) The entitlement period beginning 
October 1. 1984.". 

(b) ESTABLISHMENT OF SEPARATE AC- 
COUNTS FOR STATE GOVERNMENTS AND LOCAL 
GOvVERNMENTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (a) of such 
section (31 U.S.C. 1224(a)) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(3) ESTABLISHMENT OF SEPARATE AC- 
COUNTS.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—For entitlement periods 
beginning after September 30, 1980, the 
Secretary shall establish within the Trust 
Fund a State government account and a 
local government account. 

(B) STATE GOVERNMENT ACCOUNT.— 

“(1) AMOUNTS CREDITED TO ACCOUNT.—The 
State government account shall be credited 
only with amounts transferred to that ac- 
count under section 107A(d). 

(11) AMOUNTS TO BE PAID TO STATES.— 
Amounts in the account may be used only 
for the payments to State governments pro- 
vided by this subtitle. 

(Ii) MAXIMUM amount—The amount 
credited to the State government for any 
entitlement period with respect to a State 
shall not exceed one-half of the sum of 
the amounts credited to the local govern- 
ment account for that period with respect to 
all local governments located in that State. 

“(C) LOCAL GOVERNMENT aACCOUNT.—The 
local government account shall be credited 
only with amounts appropriated to the Trust 
Fund for entitlement periods beginning after 
September 30, 1980. Amounts in the account 
may be used only for the payments to local 
governments provided by this subtitle.” 

(2) REDUCTION IN AUTHORIZATION OF AP- 
PROPRIATIONS.—Subsection (c) of such sec- 
tion (31 U.S.C. 1224(c)) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(5) REDUCTION OF AUTHORIZATION FOR 
FISCAL YEARS 1981 THROUGH 1985.—For the 
purpose of applying this subsection in the 
case of an entitlement period described in 
subparagraph (E), (F), (G), (H), or (I) of 
paragraph (3), the amounts authorized un- 
der paragraphs (1) and (2) shall be reduced 
by one-third.“. 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENTs.— 

(1) Subparagraph (C) of section 108(c) 
(1) of such Act is amended by striking out 
“September 30, 1980” and inserting in lieu 
thereof "September 30, 1985”. 

(2) Paragraph (7) of section 141 (b) of 
such Act is amended by striking out “and 
1979" and inserting in lieu thereof “1979, 
1980, 1981, 1982, 1983, and 1984". 

SEC. 2. STATE GOVERNMENT May ELECT EN- 
TITLEMENT IN LIEU OF CATEGORICAL 
GRANT FUNDING. 


Subtitle A of title I of the State and Local 
Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972 (31 U.S.C. 
1221-1228) is amended by inserting immedi- 
ately after section 107 the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 107A, STATE GOVERNMENT Mar ELECT 
ENTITLEMENT IN LIEU oF CATE- 
GORICAL GRANT FUNDING 

“(a) GENERAL RULE.—Notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 107, the amount a State 
government shall be entitled to receive under 
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this subtitle for any entitlement period be- 
ginning after September 30, 1980, shall not 
exceed the amount of the categorical grant 
funding reduction elected by that State for 
that entitlement period. 

“(b) CATEGORICAL GRANT FUNDING REDUC- 
TION ELECTION.—For purposes of this section, 
the amount of the categorical grant funding 
reduction elected by a State for any entitle- 
ment period is the sum of that State’s allot- 
ments under categorical grant programs for 
the fiscal year which coincides with the en- 
titlement period 

“(1) which have been designated by the 
chief executive officer of that State, after 
consultation with the State legislature, as 
categorical grant programs under which the 
State's allotment is to be transferred to the 
State government account established un- 
der section 105(a) (3), and 

(2) under which the amount allotted to 
the State for the fiscal year is transferred to 
that account. 

“(c) DEFINITIONS; SPECIAL RULES.—For pur- 
poses of this section— 

“(1) CATEGORICAL GRANT PROGRAM.—The 
term ‘categorical grant program’ means any 
eligible program for which the budget au- 
thority is included in Appendix H of the Spe- 
cial Analyses, Budget of the United States 
Government, 1981 (or in the corresponding 
part of the Special Analyses, Budget of the 
United States, for any subsequent fiscal year) 
other than— 

„(A) any such program designated by the 
President for the fiscal year as a program of 
grants for payments to individuals, or 

(B) any such program which contains dis- 
cretionary grant authority (as determined 
by the Secretary after consultation with the 
head of the administering department or 
agency charged with the administration of 
the program). 

(2) ELIGIBLE PROGRAM.—The term ‘eligible 
program" means any program related to any 
of the following functions: 

“(A) Agriculture. 

“(B) Energy. 

“(C) Natural resources and environment. 

“(D) Transportation, other than the High- 
way Trust Fund. 

“(E) Community and regional develop- 
ment. 

F) Education, training and social serv- 
ices other than Unemployment Trust Fund: 
Social Service. 

“(G) Health, other than Medicaid. 

“(H) Administration of justice. 

“(I) General government: intergovern- 
mental personnel assistance only. 

“(3) ALLoTMENT.—The term ‘allotment’ 
means any allotment, avvortionment, or 
other division of funding under a categorical 
grant program for State governments for a 
fiscal year, determined before any reallot- 
ment, reapportionment, or redivision of 
funding. 

“(4) DESIGNATION BY CHIEF EXECUTIVE OF- 
FICER:—In order for the allotment of a State 
under a categorical grant program to be 
transferred to the State government account, 
the designation shall be— 

“(A) irrevocable, 

“(B) made in writing, in such form and 
manner as the Secretary may prescribe. by 
the chief executive officer of that State, and 

“(C) received by the Secretary, and by the 
head of the devartment or agency charged 
with administration of the program— 

“(1) before September 1, 1980, for the en- 
titiement period beginning on October 1, 
1980, and 

u before May 15 of each year thereafter 
for any entitlement period beginning in such 
year. 

For entitlement periods beginning after Sep- 
tember 30, 1981, the chief executive officer 
of a State shall submit a tentative designa- 
tion under paragraph (3) before February 1 
of the year in which the entitlement period 
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begins. If the amount of any allotment desig- 
nated by the chief executive officer of a State 
for an entitlement period is different from 
the amount of the allotment contemplated 
at the time of the designation because of 
differences in amounts later appropriated or 
otherwise, appropriate adjustments in desig- 
mations shall be made, in accordance with 
procedures prescribed by the Secretary, be- 
fore September 15 of the year in which the 
entitlement period begins. 

“(5) MULTISTATE PROJECTS.—Whenever the 
Secretary determines that a single project 
under a categorical grant program is being 
carried out in more than 1 State, then— 

“(A) in order for a designation of that 
program to be given effect, it must be made 
by the chief executive officers of a majority 
of the States in which the project is being 
carried out, and 

“(B) the designation shall be treated as 
having been made by the chief executive of 
each such State if it is made by the chief 
executive officers of a majority of the States 
in which the project is being carried out. 

For purposes of the preceding sentence, 
closely related and coordinated projects 
which are being carried out in more than one 
State shall be treated as a single project. 

“(d) TRANSFER OF ALLOTMENTS TO STATE 
GovERNMENT AccounT.—Whenever the chief 
executive officer of a State designates a cate- 
gorical grant program under subsection (c) 
(4), the Secretary shall transfer the amount 
of that State’s allotment for the fiscal year 
under that program from the appropriation 
for that program for the fiscal year to the 
State government account established under 
section 105 (a) (3). The amounts required to 
be transferred to the Trust Fund under this 
subsection shall be transferred at least quar- 
terly from the account to which the appro- 
priation is credited to the State government 
account on the basis of estimates made by 
the Secretary. Proper adjustment shall be 
made in the amounts subsequently trans- 
ferred to the extent prior estimates were in 
excess of or less than the amounts required 
to be transferred. 

“(e) APPLICATION WITH CERTAIN REALLOT- 

_ MENT Provisions.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law to the contrary now 
or hereafter enacted (except to the extent 
that such provision explicitly overrides this 
subsection), if the chief executive officer of 
a State designates a categorical grant pro- 
gram under this section as a program from 
which that State’s allotment for the fiscal 
year is to be transferred to the State govern- 
ment account established under section 105 
(a) (3), then such transfer shall be treated, 
for purposes of any provisions of law provid- 
ing for the reallotment of amounts not paid 
under the program to a State government, 
as if it constituted a payment to that State 
under the program.”. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1074 
(Purpose: To reduce budget authority and 
outlays for Legal Services Corporation) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut for permitting me to pre- 
cede him. I understand that will save me 
a considerable wait. 

Mr. President, I send an amendment 
to the desk and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 


HUMPHREY) proposes an unprinted amend- 
ment numbered 1074. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, line 17, strike out “$687,900,- 
000,000" and insert ‘'$687,600,000,000". 

On page 2, line 22, strike out “$612,900,- 
000,000” and insert ‘$612,600,000,000”". 

On page 3, line 4, strike out “$0” and in- 
sert “-+-$300,000,000". 

On page 3, line 9, strike out “$927,800,- 
000,000" and insert “$927,500,000,000”. 

On page 3, line 10, strike out 953,800, 
000,000” and insert 953,500,000, 000“. 

On page 3, line 11, strike out 8988, 700. 
000,000” and insert 8968. 400,000,000“. 

On page 3, line 15, strike out 832,700, 
000,000” and insert “'$32,400,000,000". 

On page 9, line 16, strike out “$4,200,000,- 
000” and insert 83.900, 000,000“. 

On page 9, line 17, strike out 64,600,000. 
000” and insert 864. 300,000,000“. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, my 
amendment would eliminate both budget 
authority and outlays for the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation, some $300 million. Our 
ongoing consideration of the budget has 
been an arduous process. It is not easy 
to rein in spending, and balance this 
budget. Many worthy programs must be 
curtailed. Therefore, in this light, this is 
certainly no time to spare controversial 
programs of questionable propriety. 

Every program, however negligible its 
value to the country, is important to 
someone, even if it is only to the office 
workers who process the paperwork. We 
in the Congress are understandably 
loath to hurt anyone, any interest. But, 
this is a critical time for our country, 
and we do not have the luxury of tolerat- 
ing a program such as the Legal Services 
Corporation. 

Ostensibly, the Legal Services Corpo- 
ration was established to provide legal 
services to indigent persons. One won- 
ders why it takes a federally sponsored 
corporation to accomplish this task. Why 
could not a voucher system be estab- 
lished? Where are the local bar associa- 
tions? 

The Legal Services Corporation does 
provide legal services, but it does much 
more, and herein lies the problem. The 
5,000 full-time attorneys and 2,500 
paralegals, paid by the taxpayers, have 
a mission to promote a peculiar vision 
of America. They would be social activ- 
ists in the name of the poor, but defined 
in their own terms. 

No one elects these legal service law- 
yers. No local funding is required. There 
need be no ties to the community they 
are alleged to serve. These people are 
Federal missionaries whose too frequent 
intention is to skewer recalcitrant locals 
in the courtrooms of America to effect 
social change through judicial legisla- 
tion. Is this a proper use of tax funds? 
Is this a proper role for an agency of 
the Federal Government? What has 
happened to federalism and democracy? 
Is not legislation the business of legis- 
lators? 

Too often, the Legal Services Corpo- 
ration has forsaken its role of providing 
private legal services to private citizens 
who happen to be poor. Instead, it has 
undertaken crusades. Was it proper for 
legal services lawyers to file a brief in 
behalf of the university in the Bakke 
case? Was the university indigent? Is it 
proper for legal services lawyers to en- 
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courage teenagers to ignore their parents 
in deciding on abortion? Is it proper for 
these federally funded lawyers to 
wheedle payment for abortion from 
reluctant local governments? is it proper 
for them to lobby State legislatures, 
using the client as a ruse? Is it proper 
for legal services lawyers to condemn 
the FBI’s counterintelligence operation 
as a “repression campaign”? 

These are just a few of many outra- 
geous activities engaged in by grantees 
of the Legal Services Corporation. 

We all applaud social activism, as it 
is the essence of public spiritedness. A 
few may even applaud the radical activ- 
ism that is espoused by the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation. But the issue here is 
not public spiritedness, nor some general 
conception of “the good.” The issue is 
propriety in terms of our democratic in- 
stitutions. It is improper for the Federal 
Government to fund proselytizers— 
elitist partisans whose sometimes radical 
intentions are masked by professional 
pretensions. 

Mr. President, it is going to be a long 
day. I know Members have many obliga- 
tions they wish to attend to. I will not 
prolong the discourse on my amendment. 
I think the issue is clear. All Members are 
aware of the abuses and the outrages 
that have been committed using tax- 
payer dollars granted by the Legal 
Services Corporation. 

I would say also that more and more 
members of the public are becoming 
aware of it, as well. 

In closing, I would only say that here 
is one program that has been abused 
outrageously, a program that deserves to 
be terminated, a program which, for the 
most part, is a waste of the taxpayer 
dollars, and one which further works, 
in many cases, against the traditional 
and fundamental values of our society. 

I think the issue is clear. Is it time to 
terminate the taxpayer funding of this 
Legal Services Corporation? Let the 
Members who wish to support it explain 
their vote to their constituents. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
strongly opposed to this amendment. The 
Legal Services Corporation has been one 
of the most efficient, effective programs 
we have created and it is a cornerstone 
of our national commitment to equal jus- 
tice for all of our citizens. 

The money that is spent on this pro- 
gram goes to the local projects which 
are providing necessary and important 
legal assistance to low-income individ- 
uals who otherwise would not receive 
legal help. This is a program which has 
one of the lowest administrative over- 
heads of any Federal program. It is re- 
markably effective in that respect. 

I can think of no activity supported 
by the Federal Government which has 
had more profound and long-lasting ef- 
fects upon the lives of needy individuals 
than the provision of legal assistance, 
and, through that assistance, access to 
our judicial system. This Nation is 
founded upon the rule of law, and with- 
out the legal assistance provided under 
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the legal services program, millions of 
low-income Americans would be denied 
access to our judicial system and denied 
the fair and equal protection of our Con- 
stitution and body of laws. I think this 
is a very American program. 

Mr. President, the legal services pro- 
gram was begun in 1964 as part of the 
war on poverty because of the recognition 
that low-income individuals did not have 
access to legal assistance—the private 
bar, then and now, has contributed pro 
bono efforts to help fill the need for legal 
assistance for low-income individuals. 

But those pro bono activities, how- 
ever beneficial and appreciated, cannot 
and do not fill the need for legal assist- 
ance for low-income individuals, and 
particularly for specialized assistance in 
certain types of problems. 

The legal services program does fill 
that need. Five thousand legal services 
attorneys, serving in local programs 
throughout this country, are dedicated 
to providing legal help, with dignity, to 
the estimated 30 million eligible needy 
individuals. 

Mr. President, in the budget that is be- 
fore us, we are taking substantial sup- 
port away from programs that serve the 
needs of needy Americans. Now to sug- 
gest denying them judicial redress and 
access to our system of justice would be 
adding, I think, deep insult to heavy in- 
jury. This is a highly cost-effective, high- 
ly meritorious program that has truly 
proven its worth. In fact, it ought to be 
expanded. 

If the budget difficulties that now con- 
front us would permit that, I hope that 
it could be expanded, because it is a mar- 
velous program. I strongly oppose the 
amendment and I urge its rejection. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand Senator HumpnHrey’s concern 
in proposing an amendment to reduce 
the fiscal year 1981 function 750 admin- 
istration of justice budget authority and 
outlay allowance for the Legal Services 
Corporation. I recognize his allegation 
that it could be unproductive to fund 
litigation against the Federal Govern- 
ment, and his concern that Federal legal 
assistance be provided to women seeking 
to procure abortions. However, I do not 
feel that the budget resolution is the 
appropriate vehicle for expressing that 
concern. 

The resolution assumes $0.3 billion in 
fiscal year 1981 through fiscal year 1983 
budget authority and outlays in function 
750 for the Legal Services Corporation. 
The recommendation is equivalent to 
current law and represents a restraint to 
the fiscal year 1980 appropriation levels. 
The FCR already assumes a reduction 
of $50 million below the Corporation’s, 
and $20 million below the President’s 
fiscal year 1981 request. I think this is 
appropriate in a year in which funding 
for all programs must be carefully scru- 
tinized. 

I should remind my colleagues that al- 
most no legal services funds are used to 
finance abortion-related suits. 

We would get into a legal hassle with 
respect to this service provision between 
States and, the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion, and the local entities, but that is 
restricted by section 10, subsection 8— 
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10(B)8: of Public Law 95-222. The Legal 
Services Corporation Act Amendments of 
1977. The section reads: 

INo funds made available by the Corpora- 
tion under this title, either by grant or con- 
tract, may be used to provide legal assist- 
ance with respect to any proceeding or liti- 
gation which seeks to procure a non-thera- 
peutic abortion or to compel any individual 
or institution to perform an abortion or as- 
sist in the performance of an abortion or 
provide facilities for the performance of an 
abortion, contrary to the religious beliefs or 
moral convictions of such individual or insti- 
tution. 


Perhaps a legislative provision such 
as this could provide a more specific 
ree to the Senator’s concern on this 

ue. 

The Legal Services Corporation was 
created in 1974 because access by the 
poor to civil legal assistance was demon- 
strably inadequate. The need will not 
disappear if the Corporation is elimi- 
nated. In 1979 the Legal Services Cor- 
poration provided civil legal assistance 
to more than 1.6 million clients and 
made their services available to more 
than 30 million low-income persons. It 
has been estimated that the Corpora- 
tion is involved in less than 25 abortion 
suits nationwide. Over 35 percent of 
their caseload is related to family legal 
problems and 20 percent to housing 
problems. 

Mr. President, I can say firsthand, as 
chairman of the appropriations commit- 
tee for oversight, that we have been 
holding the line pretty stringently on 
this group and actually giving far less 
money than, the request over several 
years. We work very closely now with 
the new Director, Dan Bradley, to make 
certain that the services go to the poor 
rather than to scholars and various con- 
sultive groups to work out these fine 
solutions. 

At one time, it appeared to me that 
they were going forward with the financ- 
ing of all kinds of studies and we wanted 
them to get it out to the poor. We have 
corrected that. 

Mr. President, termination of the 
Legal Services Corporation will mean 
that, over the next 5 years, more than 8 
million legal problems experienced by 
low-income persons will go unresolved. 
CBO has estimated that, on average, 
every lawyer in the United States would 
have to give an hour of pro bono work 
a week to provide a level of service 
equivalent to the current Federal pro- 
gram. I doubt that pro bono work would 
increase to accommodate the loss of 
legal services. 

In addition, I must note that the costs 
for the administration of the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation has been limited to less 
than 2 percent of the funds appropriated 
by Congress. 

That is one very positive aspect of the 
Corporation; it is a Federal program 
which distributes money nationwide, not 
just in Washington. 

Mr. President, I think it is an excellent 
program. We have to continue to sup- 
port it. 

I yield at this time 3 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has 2 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Let me yield 2 min- 
utes to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. DURKIN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. President, I firmly oppose Sena- 
tor HumpHrey’s amendment to delete 
funding for the Legal Services Corpo- 
ration. There has been some confusion 
created by this amendment and I want 
to set the record straight. I have con- 
sistently supported funding for legal 
services because it is a vitally needed 
program for people in New Hampshire 
and across the Nation who deserve but 
cannot afford high quality legal repre- 
sentation. 

The Legal Services Corporation up- 
holds the foundation of the American 
justice system: A person is innocent un- 
til proven guilty. That precept must be 
maintained and it must ring as true for 
poor people as it does for the wealthy. 
The legal services system in this country 
is essential in our commitment to elimi- 
nate a two-tiered system of justice, with 
one standard for the rich and another 
for lower-income individuals. 

The Budget Committee has already 
made its recommendation not to increase 
funding for the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion. This, of course. was a tough deci- 
sion made in an attempt to balance the 
Federal budget. There is no question that 
those involved and served by legal as- 
sistance programs will be adversely af- 
fected. 

This ill-advised recommendation to 
summarily eliminate such a valuable pro- 
gram is callous and unwise. I want to go 
on record today as strongly opposing 
further cuts in the funding for the Legal 
Services Corporation. 

Mr. President, I am strongly opposed 
to this amendment because I think the 
message of this amendment is that the 
victims of the amendment are the cause 
of the inflation. We have in New Hamp- 
shire a town called Berlin. The Legal 
Services Corporation up there has been 
fighting to get trade readjustment bene- 
fits. A factory there closed not too long 
ago, telling 950 people that there are no 
jobs, and to make cuts in legal services, 
cuts such as proposed by my colleague, 
is thumbing our nose at those unemploy- 
ed people in the city of Berlin. I, for 
one, cannot stand idle and silent when 
the very hard-working people of Berlin 
in the north country of New Hampshire 
are watching a program be decimated 
which is their only hope—their only 
hope for proper representation, their 
only hope for their fair share of an ever- 
dwindling pie. 

I urge my colleagues to reject this ill- 
conceived, misguided, and extremely 
cruel measure. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, the 
legal services program was started 15 
years ago as part of President John- 
son’s “War on Poverty.” 

In its early years, it was very con- 
troversial. It had some narrow squeaks 
here on the Hill. 

In recent years—especially since it was 
turned over to the Legal Services Cor- 
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poration in 1974—it has been a rela- 
tively, noncontroversial program. 

The American Bar Association and 
many State and local bar associations 
have been strong supporters of legal 
services. The bar associations are not 
radical organizations. 

The availability of legal representa- 
tion in civil matters is an important need 
of low-income people. 

The legal service program meets a 
lot of that need. 

The controversial cases legal services 
lawyers have handled in the past have 
caused some legitimate concerns, but 
totally eliminating funding, as this 
amendment proposes, would be unwise. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, how 
much time remains to my side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 5 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
would not like to be outdone in my con- 
cern for the poor. I point out to my dis- 
tinguished senior colleague that it is 
the plethora of Federal programs that 
has improverished a great many of our 
citizens. It is deficits which cause infla- 
tion and it is useless or dispensable pro- 
grams like this which run up the na- 
tional deficit, which directly drives in- 
flation. 

Those of us who are concerned about 
the impoverishment of the American 
people through heavy taxation and 


through searing inflation can easily sup- 

port my amendment on these grounds. 
Mr. DURKIN. Will the Senator yield 

for a question? 
Mr. 


f . On the Senator’s 
time. 

Mr. DURKIN. I do not have any time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not wish to 
yield on my own time, since I have less 
than 5 minutes remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
recognizes the junior Senator from New 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
distinguished colleague from California 
has expressed a wish that this program 
not only not be terminated but that its 
funding level be increased. I point out, 
in all due respect to him, that his wish 
flies in the face of a suggestion by our 
own servant, the Congressional Budget 
Office, which has stated this is one pro- 
gram it suggests terminating and which 
could well stand to be ended if we are 
ever to find our way out of this fiscal 
morass. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Will the Senator tell 
me what the recommendations of the 
CBO are that he is referring to? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not wish to use 
my time on this, Mr. President. 

Mr. CRANSTON. If I may have time 
to ask the question. There is no such 
statement from the CBO. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will document that 
later, I believe to the satisfaction of my 
colleague from California. I do not have 
it directly in front of me. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
in the November 1978 Clearinghouse Re- 
view entitled “Reproductive Freedom Is- 
sues In Legal Services Practice”; an arti- 
cle dated May 14, 1977, in the Phoenix 
Gazette by Allan C. Brownfeld; a No- 
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vember 16, 1977, Christian Science Moni- 
tor article; and Barron’s article of Janu- 
ary 24, 1977. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REPRODUCTIVE FREEDOM ISSUES IN LEGAL 

SERVICES PRACTICE 


(By Sylvia Law) 
I. INTRODUCTION 


The ability to choose to have a child, or 
to choose not to, is at the very core of 
people’s ability to control their own lives. 
This is particularly true for women, both 
because of biological reality and the con- 
striction of the options for women imposed 
and internalized in a sexist society. While 
reproductive choice is surely as important 
for the poor as for anyone else, in this, as 
in every other area, society and the law have 
made it especially difficult for the poor to 
control their own lives. 

The purpose of this article is to describe 
some of the most common problems which 
poor people face in controlling their own 
reproductive lives, and the legal standards 
governing these situations. The first section 
considers Medicaid funding for contracep- 
tion and abortion services for adults. The 
second examines restrictions which hospitals 
place on the availability of abortion. The 
third section considers the special problems 
of teenagers in relation to contraception 
and abortion. The final section examines 
access to sterilization services and steriliza- 
tion abuse. 

Particularly in the last few years, the 
amount of legal services activity in this area 
has been small in light of the critical impor- 
tance of reproductive choice and the fact 
that legal services clients are routinely de- 
nied the rights to which they are clearly or 
arguably entitled. One factor which may 
account for this lack of activity is confu- 
sion about congressional restrictions in this 
area. 

The Legal Services Corporation Act pro- 
vides: 

“No funds made available by the Corpo- 
ration under this subchapter, either by grant 
or contract, may be used to provide legal 
assistance with respect to any proceeding or 
litigation which seeks to procure a non- 
therapeutic abortion or to compel any indi- 
vidual or institution to perform an abortion, 
or assist in the performance of an abortion, 
... contrary to the religious beliefs or 
moral convictions of such individual or 
institution.” t 

No lawyer, legal services or other, working 
for reproductive choice has ever attempted 
to “compel” an individual to perform an 
abortion contrary to his or her religious or 
moral convictions. As we shall show, at the 
present time, there are few situations in 
which even a colorable argument can be 
made for a legal entitlement to a purely 
“nontherapeutic” abortion. The primary 
issues involve the right to therapeutic abor- 
tions; the Legal Services Corporation Act 
does not prohibit legal services lawyers from 
engaging in such work. One of the purposes 
of this article is to encourage legal services 
attorneys to engage in work involving issues 
of reproductive freedom. The article will 
provide history and background information 
on the issues, highlight some areas where 
litigation may be successful, and convey a 
sense of the importance of poor peoples’ 
control over this fundamental area of 
privacy. 

Il. FEDERAL FUNDING FOR ABORTION AND 

CONTRACEPTION 


The first explicit mention of family plan- 
ning services in the Social Security Act was 
contained in the 1967 amendments requiring 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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that states participating in AFDC must: 
“provide for the development of a program, 
for each appropriate relative and dependent 
child receiving aid under the plan and for 
each appropriate individual (living in the 
same home as a relative and child receiving 
such aid) whose needs are taken into ac- 
count in making the determination under 
clause (7), for preventing or reducing the 
incidence of births out of wedlock and other- 
wise strengthening family life, and for im- 
plementing such program by assuring that 
in all appropriate cases (including minors 
who can be considered to be sexually active) 
family planning services are offered to them 
and are provided promptly (directly or under 
arrangements with others) to all individuals 
voluntarily requesting such services, but ac- 
ceptance of family planning services provid- 
ed under the plan shall be voluntary on the 
part of such members and individuals and 
shall not be a prerequisite to eligibility for 
or the receipt of any other service under 
the plan.“ 

In 1970, evidence presented to Congress 
showed that between 5 and 6.6 million wom- 
en were unable to afford the contraceptive 
services they wanted, and that federal sub- 
sidies were reaching less than one-fourth of 
this population.“ Hence, in 1970, Congress 
established Title X of the Public Health 
Service Act for the purpose of making com- 
prehensive voluntary family planning serv- 
ices readily available to all persons desiring 
such services.“ In 1972, Congress again re- 
affirmed its commitment to voluntary fam- 
ily planning by making such services man- 
datory in state Medicaid plans and by in- 
creasing the federal matching share to ninety 
percent for family planning services required 
in both Medicaid and AFDC." 


In 1974, when Congress created Title XX 
and consolidated the social services provi- 
sions that had existed in various titles of the 
Act, the emphasis on voluntary family plan- 
ning services was continued. While all other 
social services are optional with the states, 
family planning is a mandatory service for 
all states participating in Medicaid or AFDC. 
All other social services are matched at a 
rate of 75 percent federal funds, while fam- 
ily planning services are matched at a ninety 
percent federal rate.“ The 1974 amendments 
also provided that states which fail to com- 
ply with federal family planning require- 
ments will be penalized by a one-percent re- 
duction in the general federal AFDC match- 
ing rate.“ 

The federal AFDC regulations state: 

“Family planning services must be offered 
and provided to those individuals wishing 
such services, specifically including medical 
contraceptive services (diagnosis, treatment, 
supplies, followup), social services and edu- 
cational services. Such services must be 
available without regard to marital status, 
age, or parenthood. Individuals must be as- 
sured choice of method and there must be 
arrangements with varied medical resources 
so that individuals can be assured choice of 
source of service. Acceptance of any services 
must be voluntary on the part of the indi- 
vidual and may not be a prerequiste or im- 
pediment to eligibility for the receipt of any 
other service or aid under the plan.” (Empha- 
sis added.)* 

The federal family planning requirements 
are similar to the Early and Periodic Screen- 
ing Diagnosis and Treatment (EPSDT) pro- 
visions in that the federal law mandates that 
the states ensure that services are actually 
provided to people that want them. As with 
EPSDT, it is not sufficient for the state to 
offer inadequate reimbursement and leave 
the poor to search for non-existent providers 
of services. Unfortunately, the evidence is 
that, as with EPSDT,’ the states have failed 
to implement programs to ensure that volun- 
tary family planning services will, in fact, be 
available to the poor. 
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Both HEW and legal services lawyers have 
done even less to make the promise of the 
federal law a reality in the case of voluntary 
family planning services than in the case of 
EPSDT. EPSDT class actions brought by legal 
services lawyers in several states have suc- 
ceeded in nudging state authorities to im- 
prove their early childhood screening pro- 
grams.” Despite massive non-compliance with 
the federal requirements, there have been no 
cases enforcing the federal rights of poor 
women in the area of family planning 
services. 

The analogy between the federal require- 
ments for family planning services and 
EPSDT should be pursued one step further. 
In both programs, even where the require- 
ments of the federal law and the facts demon- 
strating noncompliance therewith are rela- 
tively plain, there are substantial obstacles 
to judicial enforcement of these expansive 
federal promises to the poor. The bureau- 
cratic ineptitude of state Medicaid and wel- 
fare agencies and the disinterest of the pri- 
vate providers are not easily cured by judicial 
order. Knowing this, judges are understand- 
ably reluctant to order a state agency which 
has theretofore demonstrated organizational 
problems to establish yet another large scale 
program. The federal family planning pro- 
grams require agencies to reach out both to 
the poor and to medical providers and to set 
up a mechanism to match services with needs. 
Few agencies have demonstrated an ability to 
establish such programs in an effective way. 

Operation Life in Las Vegas offers an alter- 
native model for action by legal services 
lawyers that may be useful in relation to 
family planning service requirements, as well 
as to EPSDT.“ Operation Life is a program 
controlled by poor people that provides com- 
prehensive health, nutrition and community 
services, With the help of legal services law- 
yers, Operation Life was organized by the 
Las Vegas Welfare Rights Organization when 
the organization saw that Nevada was not 
providing the EPSDT services required by 
federal law and that the welfare authorities 
and private hospitals were not interested 
in, or capable of, organizing a service to meet 
the needs of the poor community. Where a 
state has failed to comply with the manda- 
tory federal requirements for either EPSDT 
or family planning, a group which seeks to 
provide these services has a strong legal 
argument to buttress a claim for state fi- 
nancial support to enable it to do the job 
required by federal law. 

The Operation Life model of enforcing 
federal service requirements by creating a 
community-controlled organization to pro- 
vide the service and then insisting on state 
financial support for that organization may 
be even more productive in relation to family 
planning than in relation to EPSDT. In many 
areas of the country, feminist groups and 
poor people’s organizations could work to- 
gether at an organizational level to establish 
such a community-controlled service. An 
effective family planning service does not 
require involvement of a large number of 
physicians. The most important work is 
simply educating people about the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of various contra- 
ceptive choices. This work can be done by 
trained community workers and, indeed, 
probably can be done better by people who 
can communicate without the barriers of 
race, sex or class differences which many doc- 
tors have. In most areas, nurse practitioners, 
operating under standing orders from a co- 
operating physician, can do testing and 
diagnosis, prescribe all forms of contracep- 
tion, and make referrals where appropriate. 

Among the consequences of the massive 
failure to provide the comprehensive family 
Planning services mandated by federal law 
are unwanted pregnancies for which poor 
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women seek abortions. In 1973, the Supreme 
Court held that the Constitution protects 
the fundamental right of a woman to choose, 
with her physician, whether or not to have 
an abortion.“ Law suits were brought by 
legal services attorneys and others to estab- 
lish the right to Medicaid payments for 
abortion services. These suits argued that the 
Social Security Act and the Constitution re- 
quired states to respect the rights of women 
to choose to have abortions and required the 
states to make abortion payments available 
on the same basis as payments for childbirth. 
The suits were successful—on either statu- 
tory or constitutional grounds—in every 
court, except the only one that matters. In 
June 1977, the Supreme Court held that 
neither the Social Security Act nor the Con- 
stitution requires states to provide funding 
for nontherapeutic abortions.“ 

Prior to those decisions, Medicaid funding 
for abortion was provided in most states; in 
fiscal 1976, between 261,000 and 274,000 poor 
women obtained abortions financed by Med- 
icaid.“ However, as with other medical serv- 
ices, abortions were not, in fact, available for 
many poor women. In 1976, eight out of ten 
counties in the United States did not have 
doctor willing to do an abortion, and forty 
percent of the women who obtained them 
left their home counties to do so. It is con- 
servatively estimated that an additional 164,- 
000 abortions would haye been financed by 
Medicaid in 1976 if physician services were 
more widely available.” 

The scope of the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sions in the Medicaid abortion cases is not 
crystal clear. Because the federal circuit and 
district courts had been so consistent in 
holding that states were not legally free to 
deny Medicaid payments for abortions, the 
attorneys for Pennsylvania and Connecticut 
bent over backwards to frame the issue be- 
fore the Court as one where Medicaid pay- 
ments were denied only where the abortion 
was “elective,” “nontherapeutic,” not medi- 
cally necessary,” or performed solely for rea- 
sons of convenience. Both states assured the 
Court that they would provide Medicaid pay- 
ments for any abortion certified by a physi- 
cian as medically necessary, and that they 
would not second-guess the doctor's judg- 
ment. 

In the Connecticut case, Maker v. Roe, the 
Court held that equal protection requires 
that “the distinction drawn between child- 
birth and nontherapeutic abortion .. be 
‘rationally related’ to a ‘constitutionally per- 
missile’ purpose.” ” Using this relaxed stand- 
ard of equal protection, the Court found that 
the denial of funds for nontherapeutic abor- 
tions was rationally related to the presumed 
— Purpose of encouraging normal child- 

In the Pennsylvania case, Beal v. Doe, the 
Court held that the exclusion of payments 
for nontherapeutic abortions did not violate 
the requirements of the Social Security Act. 
The Court relied on the fact that Medicaid 
was enacted for the purpose of helping states 
to meet the costs of “necessary medical serv- 
ices.” The Court specifically noted that: 

“Although serious statutory questions 
might be presented if a state Medicaid plan 
excluded necessary medical treatment from 
its coverage, it is hardly inconsistent with 
the objectives of the Act for a State to re- 
fuse to fund unnecessary—though perhaps 
desirable—medical services.“ 1 (Emphasis in 
the original.) 

Before exploring the issue of Medicaid en- 
titlement to abortion post Beal and Maher, 
it is necessary to note another blow to poor 
women's right of reproductive choice, the 
Hyde Amendment The Amendment pro- 
om that for the fiscal year ending October 
1 2 

None of the funds provided for in 
[the HEW-Labor Appropriations for fiscal 
1978] shall be used to perform abortions ex- 
cept where the life of the mother would be 
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endangered if the fetus were carried to term; 
or except for such medical procedures neces- 
sary for the victims of rape or incest, when 
such rape or incest has been reported 
promptly to a law enforcement agency or 
public health service; or except in those in- 
stances where severe and long-lasting physi- 
cal health damage to the mother would re- 
sult if the pregnancy were carried to term 
when so determined by two physicians.” 

A prior version of the Hyde Amendment 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1977, had been enjoined in McRae v. Math- 
ews.™ After the Supreme Court's decisions 
in June 1977, McRae, which was then on ap- 
peal to the Court, was remanded for recon- 
sideration in light of Maher and Beal. On 
August 4, 1977, the injunction was lifted and 
the Hyde Amendment went into effect. 

Some states responded to the Court's 1977 
decisions and to the Hyde Amendment by 
continuing to fund medically necessary abor- 
tions at state expense. Other states in- 
stituted policies limiting Medicaid payments 
to those situations allowed by the Hyde 
Amendment.* Yet others have adopted 
standards more restrictive than those al- 
lowed by the Hyde Amendment.** The impact 
upon poor women has been devasting. 

Data for the period February 14, 1978 to 
June 7, 1978 show that in the 32 states that 
adopted the Hyde Amendment standard or 
some variation on it, there was a virtual 
elimination of Medicaid-funded abortions. 
In fiscal 1976, thirty of these states had pro- 
vided Medicaid funds for abortions for ap- 
proximately 61,000 poor women, constitut- 
ing 24 percent of the abortions financed by 
Medicaid. During the 1978 period, the nine 
states that had adopted the language of the 
Hyde Amendment paid for a total of 31 abor- 
tions compared with 2,366 abortions in a 
comparable period in 1977, a 99.2 percent 
reduction in the number of abortions fi- 
nanced. In states allowing payment for abor- 
tion only where the physician certifies that 
the woman's life is endangered, the number 
of abortions declined by 96.8 percent. In 
states providing payment where the physi- 
cian certifies that abortion is necessary to 
preserve the life or prevent the death of a 
woman, the number of Medicaid-funded 
abortions declined by 98.8 percent. In light of 
the small numbers involved, there is no 
significant difference in these statistics.“ 

In debate on abortion restrictions, both in 
Congress and the states, it is apparent that 
legislators believe that there are real dif- 
ferences between standards that limit pay- 
ment to cases where abortion is “necessary 
to save the life" of the woman, those that 
prohibit payment unless the woman’s life is 
“endangered,” or those that require certifica- 
tion that severe and long-lasting health 
damage may result if an abortion is not pro- 
vided. The evidence now available indicates 
that there is no real difference between these 
standards. The record in McRae, the chal- 
lenge to the Hyde Amendment, shows the 
reasons for this. The subtleties of the vari- 
ations in standards are lost on doctors, who 
are extremely cautious in relation to per- 
ceived risk of fraud prosecutions. The reali- 
ties of medical practice in relation to abor- 
tion make the predictive certainty required 
by these standards impossible. In fact, most 
of the conditions that kill or seriously in- 
jure pregnant women do not develop until 
late in pregnancy whereas the judgments re- 
quired by legal restrictions must be made 
early in pregnancy. While it is possible to 
know on group or statistical basis when a 
pregnancy presents high risk, it is not possible 
to predict that a particular woman will die 
or suffer severe and long lasting physical 
damage with the degree of certainty that doc- 
tors believe is required by the legal restric- 
tions. By contrast, the standard of “medical 
necessity” is comprehensible to doctors and 
to those who are familiar with Medicaid or 
Medicare. It gives the physician the latitude 
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necessary to consider the patient’s whole 
situation. 

Since June 1977, several suits have been 
brought arguing that state Medicaid plans 
must include payment for all medically 
necessary abortions. Two main arguments 
have been made. First, despite, the Hyde 
Amendment, the Social Security Act con- 
tinues to require that the states include 
all medically necessary abortions within their 
state Medicaid plans. Second, the equal pro- 
tection clause prohibits the states from 
denying payments for medically necessary 
abortions. To date, court orders have pre- 
vented five states from denying Medicaid for 
medically necessary abortions. Two other 
courts have implicitly accepted plaintiffs 
arguments that Medicaid must be provided 
for all abortions certified by a physician as 
medically necessary, and one court has re- 
jected the claims.” We will discuss the argu- 
ments in summary form. 

The statutory argument is based on the 
general federal Medicaid requirement that 
medical and remedial care and services pro- 
vided through Medicaid: “must be sufficient 
in amount, duration and scope to reasonably 
achieve their purpose. With respect to the 
required services the state may not 
arbitrarily deny or reduce the amount, dura- 
tion or scope of such services to an other- 
wise eligible individual solely because of the 
diagnosis, type of illness or condition. Appro- 
priate limits may be placed on services based 
on such criteria as medical necessity or these 
contained in utilization or medical review 
procedures.” (Emphasis added.) * 

Many federal courts, in actions by legal 
services attorneys, have enforced this re- 
quirement and prevented state Medicaid 
cutbacks which had the effect of excluding a 
particular diagnosis, illness or condition from 
Medicaid coverage White v. Beal * held that 
Pennsylvania could not limit eyeglasses to 
those with eye diseases and exclude those 
with refractive errors. Dodson v. Parham * 
invalidated a Georgia attempt to eliminate 
many drugs from Medicaid. Most recently, 
two courts have held that states cannot re- 
fuse payment for transsexual surgery where 
the physician certifies that it is medically 
necessary. 

If a court finds that the Social Security Act 
prohibits states from excluding medically 
necessary services from Medicaid on the basis 
of condition or diagnosis, it must then con- 
sider the Hyde Amendment's prohibition on 
the use of federal funds for abortion. Chal- 
lengers have argued, and the courts have 
found,” that the Hyde Amendment must be 
limited to its literal terms.” This means 
that, while no federal funds are available to 
reimburse the states for abortions, the states 
are nevertheless required by the Act to con- 
tinue including medically necessary abor- 
tions within their Medicaid programs. Gen- 
eral principles of statutory construction de- 
mand that, if it is possible, appropriations 
riders should be construed to leave intact 
the underlying statutory structure Fur- 
ther, the HEW regulations on the Hyde 
Amendment are limited to issues of federal 
reimbursement and do not modify the man- 
datory scope of state Medicaid programs.” 

The equal protection challenge to restric- 
tions on Medicaid payments for medically 
necessary abortions is distinguishable from 
Maher, supra on two grounds. First, the 
policy upheld in Maher simply refused 
Medicaid for “elective” abortions that had 
not been certified as medically necessary or 
indicated. Plaintiffs in Maher were arguing, 
in effect, that abortion services should be 
treated more favorably than any other service 
provided under Medicaid. Now poor women 
argue that abortion should be treated like 
everything else: Medicaid should be provided 
whenever a physician certifies that the sery- 
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ices are medically necesary.* Where Congress 
or the state acts affirmatively to single out 
abortion and to destroy the Medicaid en- 
titlement for medically necessary services, 
the classification thus created must serve 
some reasonable state interest. 

Second, Maher found that denying Medic- 
aid payments for elective abortions reason- 
ably furthered the state’s assumed interest in 
“encouraging normal childbirth.“ Obvi- 
ously a yery strong factual case can be made 
to show that denying Medicaid payments for 
medically necessary abortions is not a rea- 
sonable means of “encouraging normal child- 
birth.“ Many of the women who would be 
drafted into this child production program 
have serious physical and psychological prob- 
lems, are teenagers, or have reason to believe 
that their child will suffer from genetic 
defects.“ 

III, ACCESS TO FACILITIES 


Abortion is the most frequently performed, 
nondiagnostic adult surgical procedure.“ A 
first trimester abortion is relatively simple 
and can, in most cases, be performed safely 
in a clinic or a physician's office. Second tri- 
mester abortions are normally performed in 
hospitals.“ Poor women depend more heavily 
on hospitals for all medical services, includ- 
ing abortions.“ 

Most American hospitals have not per- 
formed abortions. Jn 1975-76, only 30 percent 
of non-Catholic United States hospitals—38 
percent of the private and eighteen percent 
of the public hospitals—reported performing 
even one abortion* In non-metropolitan 
areas, the situation facing poor, pregnant 
women is even more desperate.” In ten states, 
no public hospital has ever done an abor- 
tion.“ Since 1973, the class bias in the actual 
availability of legal abortions has paralleled 
the class bias in the availability of abortion 
that existed prior to 1973.” 

The fact that a hospital does not provide 
abortions may result from two causes: no 
doctors, either staff or affiliates, may be will- 
ing to perform abortions; or hospital policy 
may not allow, or provide for, abortion serv- 
ices. Because of the restrictions of the Legal 
Services Corporation Act and the reality of 
the substantive law, there is little point in 
seeking legal redress where there are, in 
fact, no doctors in an area willing to perform 
abortions.” Also, for obvious reasons, there is 
little point in seeking to force a Catholic hos- 
pital to perform abortions. Hence, the dis- 
cussion here focuses on the institutional ob- 
ligations of non-Catholic hospitals to make 
abortion services available to the poor. 

Public hospitals are subject to the con- 
straints of the fourteenth amendment.™ In 
Poelker v. Doe, the Supreme Court held, 
per curium, that a public hospital does not 
violate equal protection when it elects, “as 
& policy choice, to provide publicly financed 
hospital services for childbirth without pro- 
viding corresponding services for nonthera- 
peutic abortions.” The Court relied upon 
Maher, supra, which required that a classifi- 
cation denying Medicaid payments for non- 
therapeutic abortions must be “rationally re- 
lated” to a “constitutionally permissible” 
purpose.“ While the government is not re- 
quired to provide health care services once it 
“decides to alleviate some of the hardships 
of poverty by providing medical care, the 
manner in which it dispenses benefits is sub- 
ject to constitutional limitation.” 5t 

It is not at all clear what “constitutionally 
permissible” purpose was reasonably fur- 
thered by the policy of the public hospitals in 
Poelker that refused to provide abortion serv- 
ices. However, there are at least two reasons 
for believing that this decision does not en- 
tirely foreclose the possibility of using equal 
protection concepts to challenge public hos- 
pital policies restricting access to abortion. 
First, the Supreme Court was careful to limit 
its holdings in both Poelker and Maher to re- 
strictions on access to “unnecessary,” non- 
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therapeutic,” and “elective” abortions. The 
opinions almost ask to be distinguished 
where the abortion sought is medically neces- 
sary or indicated.“ Second, both Maher and 
Poelker were argued at the trial level and on 
appeal solely as cases of legal principle. It is 
possible that a court confronted with con- 
crete facts about the destructive effects of 
denying poor women medically necessary 
abortions would reach a different conclusion. 
Since Poelker, no cases have been filed chal- 
lenging a discriminatory policy of a public 
hospital that refuses to provide or allow abor- 
tions.** 

State law—statutes, constitutions and 
common law—may also support a claim 
against a hospital, public or private, that dis- 
criminates against women who seek abor- 
tions.* The New Jersey Supreme Court has 
held that private, nonsectarian hospitals may 
not refuse to allow physicians with staff privi- 
leges to perform elective abortions. The 
court found: 

“The ... hospitals are non-profit cor- 
porations organized to serve the public by 
operating medical facilities. Each receives 
substantial financial support from federal 
and local governments and the public. Each 
is the beneficiary of tax exemptions. Each is 
an institution whose medical facilities are 
available to the public, particularly those 
who live in their primary service areas. The 
properties of these hospitals are devoted to a 
use in which the public has an interest and 
are subject to control for the common good. 
As quasi-public institutions, their ac- 
tions must not contravene the public 
interest. They must serve the public without 
discrimination. Their boards of directors or 
trustees are managing quasi-public trusts 
and each has a fiduciary relationship with 
the public. Like other businesses affected 
with a public interest, hospitals have been 
subjected to legislative control. 

“Judicial review and legislative control are 
predicated on recognition of the quasi-public 
Status of the hospital and its obligation to 
serve the public.” © 

The New Jersey court also rested on com- 
mon law concepts that hospitals are bound 
by the law applicable to public accommoda- 
tions and common carriers, and that the 
common law requires that hospital rules and 
regulations: 

“Be related to the hospital's purposes and 
operational needs. Moral concepts can- 
not be the basis of a non-sectarian, non- 
profit, eleemosynary hospital’s regulations 
where that hospital is holding out the use of 
its facilities to the general public. The board 
of trustees or directors, although vested with 
managerial discretion within the framework 
of the hospital’s functions and purposes, may 
not promulgate unrelated policies. When it 
does so, its determinations are unsupportable 
and arbitrary.” @ 

While there are few states that have courts 
as innovative as New Jersey’s, most states 
have laws that could provide the basis for 
challenging the policy of a public or private 
hospital that discriminates against women 
seeking abortions.” All states provide statu- 
tory licensing and inspection requirements 
for both public and private hospitals. In most 
states, there are laws providing for central- 
ized planning of hospital facilities. In many, 
there are anti-discrimination laws applicable 
to hospitals, and laws that declare in general 
terms that it is the policy of the state to pro- 
vide adequate medical services for all citi- 
zens. In some states, the obligation to provide 
health services is imposed upon state or local 
governments; and in some, hospitals are re- 
quired to provide emergency services. The 
need for abortion may be accurately charac- 
terized in many situations as an emergency. 


Because of the restrictions which hospitals 
have placed on access to abortion services, 
since 1974 most abortions have been per- 
formed in free-standing outpatient clinics.“ 
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The best estimate is that about twenty per- 
cent of the clinic abortions were financed by 
Medicaid.“ Some individual clinics as well 
as the trade association of the abortion clin- 
ics encourage provision of free and below- 
cost services to women who cannot pay.“ 
Many clinics are not certified to receive Med- 
icaid reimbursement; those that are, often 
have serious problems actually obtaining 
adequate reimbursement. Lawyers represent- 
ing clinics are generally not well informed 
about the intricacies of Medicaid law and 
do not know the people who staff the Medic- 
aid bureaucracies. Legal services lawyers, 
who know the Medicaid law and agencies, 
could provide a vital service for poor women 
by working with clinic administrators and 
attorneys to ensure that clinics obtain Med- 
icaid certification and adequate reimburse- 
ment. 
IV. TEENAGERS 


There are eleven million sexually active 
teenagers in the United States. Every year 
more than one million women between the 
ages of fifteen and nineteen—one out of 
ten—become pregnant. In addition, some 
30,000 girls below the age of fifteen become 
pregnant each year.” While the overall fer- 
tility rate has been declining, fertility among 
girls aged fourteen to seventeen has re- 
mained stable, and fertility among girls four- 
teen and younger has been increasing since 
1960.” Two out of every ten babies born in 
the United States have mothers still in their 
teens.7° 

In the last two years, several HEW studies 
have documented the grave physical, emo- 
tional, psychological and social problems 
which unwanted pregnancy creates for teen- 
agers.“ HEW’s Office of Child Health Affairs 
concludes that “teenage pregnancy... is 
one of the most, if not the most, pressing 
health problem of individuals nineteen years 
of age and under.“ * è 

Most teenagers do not have access to con- 
traceptives; most teenage pregnancies are 
unintended.” In 1976, about one-third of all 
abortions in the United States were per- 
formed for teenagers, and many more teen- 
age women were unable to obtain the abor- 
tions they sought. In many parts of the 
country, the need to travel to obtain abor- 
tion services has its harshest impact on 
women who are young and poor. 

In 1977, the Supreme Court held that mi- 
nors have a constitutional right to purchase 
non-prescription contraceptives.* Further, 
under the Social Security Act, poor teenagers 
have a right to be provided with comprehen- 
sive family planning information and serv- 
ices, and the states have the concomitant 
duty to provide minors with such informa- 
tion and services.” The Act prohibits a state 
from violating the rights to privacy and con- 
fidentiality of minors by notifying parents 
that their children are obtaining family plan- 
ning services.” The state must also provide 
family planning information and services to 
sexually active poor children in foster care, 
and cannot condition the children’s right to 
receive such information and services upon 
the consent of the foster parents.” 

With respect to abortion, the Supreme 
Court has made plain that the state not im- 
pose a blanket parental consent requirement 
and may not give parents the right to veto 
their child’s decision whether or not to have 
an abortion.” The Court has suggested that it 
might approve a state requirement that par- 
ents be consulted prior to an abortion if such 
a consultation program met certain require- 
ments. Also, the state may not require that 
the parents be notified of the abortion or 
consulted if the minor is “mature” or ca- 
pable of giving informed consent.” $ 

If the state requires young girls who are 
not capable of giving informed consent to 
consult with their parents prior to an abor- 
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tion, the state must provide an opportunity 
for prompt judicial review to determine 
whether the parents are acting in the child’s 
best interest in refusing to consent to an 
abortion. A parental consultation require- 
ment may not “unduly burden” the child's 
constitutional right to obtain an abortion. 

Any delay in obtaining abortion services in- 
creases risks,“ and most teenagers do not seek 
medical help for pregnancy until the second 
trimester. As a practical matter, most courts 
are not capable of providing a “prompt” de- 
termination whether a minor is sufficiently 
mature to consent to her own abortion with- 
out parental consultation, and, if she is not, 
of a “prompt” judicial determination 
whether her parents have acted in her best 
interests.“ Obviously, it is not easy for a poor 
pregnant minor to invoke the judicial proc- 
ess. Many teenagers, if forced to confront 
their parents with the fact of sexual activity 
or an unwanted pregnancy, will simply fore- 
go contraception or an abortion until it is too 
late to hide.“ For all these reasons, no state 
has as yet devised a program for parental 
consultation prior to an abortion that can 
withstand constitutional scrutiny.” 

Given the above, many doctors believe that 
whenever a teenager seeks an abortion, an 
abortion is medically necessary.“ Hence it is 
arguable that any work by legal services at- 
torneys to make abortions available to teen- 
agers is exempt from the restriction of the 
Legal Services Corporation Act. While ex- 
plicit legal restrictions on access to abortion 
and contraception raise significant legal and 
practical issues, with teenagers, as with 
adults, the most significant problems do not 
result from explicit restrictions but from the 
lack of available information and services. 

The Social Security Act requires that 
states “assure” that “family planning serv- 
ices are offered to [sexually active minors on 
AFDC] and are provided promptly .. .” to 
people who want such services.” At the very 
minimum, this requires that family planning 
information, including information on where 
services can actually be obtained, be pro- 
vided to teenagers. It is not sufficient that 
tho information be provided to parents, or 
be included in check-stuffers“ sent to the 
head of the AFDC household, AFDC children 
in foster care are also legally entitled to re- 
ceive this information, and assistance in ob- 
taining services.” 


V. STERILIZATION 


While there are some problems in obtain- 
ing access to sterilization services, more 
often this irreversible method of fertility 
control is not only accessible to the poor, 
but is urged upon them. At the federal 
level, funds for abortions are denied while 
sterilization is financed with a ninety per- 
cent federal match. Ensuring that consent 
to sterilization is informed and voluntary is 
difficult. We consider first, the facts; second, 
some particular aspects of recent regulations 
designed to ensure informed and voluntary 
consent; and third, legal redress for clients 
who have been subjected to involuntary 
sterilization. 

In recent years there has been a wide- 
spread increase in the acceptance and inci- 
dence of voluntary sterilization in the 
United States. It has been estimated that 
there are nearly one million sterilizations 
performed in the United States every year, 
indicating that the ratio of sterilization to 
live births is approaching one to three.” 
From 1970 through 1974, there was almost a 
three-fold increase in sterilizations, from 
192,000 in 1970 to 548,000 in 1974. In 1974, 
federal district court Judge Gerhard Gessell 
specifically noted the growing number of 
sterilization operations and the concurrent 
lack of public awareness, stating: 

“Few realize that over 16 percent of the 
married couples in this country between the 
ages of 20 and 39 have had a sterilization 
operation. Over the last few years, an esti- 
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mated 100,000 to 150,000 low income persons 
have been sterilized annually under federally 
funded programs.“ 8 

A large part of the reason for this lack of 
public awareness is that sterilization opera- 
tions are most commonly performed on the 
uneducated, the poor, blacks and Spanish- 
speaking persons. A comprehensive govern- 
ment study in 1970 found that the propor- 
tion of women who had been sterilized in- 
creased from white to black and educated to 
uneducated.” Only 5.6 percent of college- 
educated white women had been sterilized 
compared with 9.7 percent of college-edu- 
cated black women.” Among women without 
a high school diploma, 14.5 percent of white 
women and 31.6 percent of black women 
had been surgically sterilized.” Spanish- 
speaking women are twice as likely to be 
sterilized as English-speaking women.” More- 
over, there is evidence that a majority of 
Spanish-speaking women who are sterilized 
do not understand that the operation is ir- 
reversible. Poor and young women are also 
commonly subject to sterilization operations. 
One study found that welfare recipients un- 
der the age of 21 were sterilized almost three 
times as often as non-recipients under 21; 
black women under 21 years of age were 
sterilized with greater frequency than white 
women in the same age group. 

One important factor accounting for the 
disproportionately large numbers of sterili- 
zations of poor, black, uneducated, and 
Spanish-speaking women is the attitude of 
physicians. While doctors rarely suggest 
sterilization for private patients, they do so 
routinely for public patients. In one study, 
95 percent of the gynecologists polled favored 
the compulsory sterilization of unmarried 
women who have had three children and are 
receiving public aida 

This professional attitude toward the poor 
is also refiected in the training of new 
surgeons. Physicians must assist or perform 
a certain number of hysterectomies and tu- 
bal ligations in order to complete training 
as obstetriclans-gynecologists and obtain 
certification from the American Board of 
Surgery. The teaching imperative causes 
“considerable ‘pushing’ and ‘hard selling’ of 
elective sterilization procedures for 
women.“ 1% At Los Angeles County Hospital, 
affiliated with the University of Southern 
California Medical School, a resident told 
new interns: 

“I want you to ask every one of the girls 
if they want their tubes tied, regardless of 
how old they are. Remember, everyone you 
get to get her tubes tied means two tubes 
(Le., an operation) for some resident or 
intern. "2% 

At Baltimore City Hospital, affiliated with 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, seven wom- 
en under 21, each with only one living child, 
were sterilized after a caesarean section by 
a tubal ligation without previously having 
expressed any interest in sterilization.” 

The training imperative also leads to a 
“hard selling” of hysterectomies instead of 
tubal ligations. While both procedures pose 
significant potential complications, a hyster- 
ectomy is major surgery and involves sub- 
stantially greater physical and psychological 
risks. Unfortunately, this information is 
rarely disclosed, adequately to patients. A 
student at Boston City Hospital, a teaching 
hospital for Harvard, Tufts and Boston Uni- 
versity Medical Schools, summed up his ex- 
perience on the gynecology service saying, 
“on many occasions, patients requesting 
sterilization . . . usually by tubal ligation, 
were talked to for several days until they 
agreed to hysterectomies.”** Dr. Donald 
Sloan of Metropolitan Hospital in New York 
states: 

“We practice on the poor so we can operate 
on the rich. Hysterectomies and simple tubal 
ligations are performed all the time just for 
the practice.” 18 
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Thus, all the available evidence indicates 
that eighteen to twenty-year-old poor, black, 
and Spanish-speaking women are particular- 
ly hard-hit victims of sterilization abuse. 

Relf v. Weinberger, a lawsuit instituted 
in 1974, first focused national attention on 
the growing problem of sterilization abuse. 
The action arose when two young black 
women, ages twelve and fourteen, were steri- 
lized; neither the girls nor their parents 
were informed of the nature of the opera- 
tion. The parents chailenged HEW regula- 
tions providing federal funds for voluntary 
family planning, alleging that HEW had 
failed in its responsibility to ensure that fed- 
eral funds were used only for voluntary ster- 
ilizations. The district court found that: 

“An indefinite number of poor people have 
been improperly coerced into accepting a 
sterilization operation under the threat that 
various federally supported welfare benefits 
would be withdrawn unless they submitted 
to irreversible sterilization. Patients receiv- 
ing Medicaid assistance at childbirth are 
evidently the most frequent targets of this 
pressure. 

The court ordered HEW to promulgate 
regulations ensuring that competent adults 
would be sterilized only after they had given 
their informed and voluntary consent, and 
preventing altogether the use of federal 
funds for sterilization of minors or those 
persons who are mentally incompetent. 

In December 1977, HEW issued proposed 
regulations, which will be discussed here." 
It is important to note several essential dif- 
ferences between abortion and sterilization 
which justify and require different legal 
treatment of these medical procedures. First, 
sterilization is irreversible; a woman who 


chooses to have an abortion may, and nor- 
mally does, subsequently choose to bear a 
child. Second, any delay significantly in- 
creases medical risks of abortion, while de- 
lay produces no increase in the risks of steril- 
ization. Third, while there is a significant 


history of coercion in relation to steriliza- 
tion, both in the medical profession and in 
law, the problem in relation to abortion has 
been solely one of access, not coercion. Eyen 
if this were not the case, as a practical mat- 
ter, a woman who believes herself to be 
pregnant and wants to remain pregnant can 
simply avcid situations in which abortion 
might be forced on her; by contrast, a woman 
who seeks medical services is in danger of 
being subject to a coerced sterilization. 

The proposed HEW regulations mandate 
a thirty-day waiting period between the 
signing of the consent form and the per- 
formance of the operation. There are two 
purposes for this waiting period: first, to 
ensure that a decision to undergo steriliza- 
tion is made carefully and voluntarily by 
providing the time for refiection and dis- 
cussion with friends and family; and second, 
to ensure that decisions to undergo irrever- 
sible sterilization are not made during pe- 
riods of stress which are often associated 
with pregnancy, childbirth, illness or hos- 
pitalization. 

It has been stated: "The psychological ef- 
fects of sterilization constitute the most se- 
rious risks of harmful or nonbeneficial out- 
come.” ™ The likelihood that a woman will 
subsequently regret being sterilized is di- 
rectly correlated with whether or not her 
decision was fully informed, voluntary and 
made in a stress-free environment. It has 
been a common practice at some hospitals 
to elicit consent to perform a sterilization 
after a woman has gone into labor or as 
she is just about to receive an abortion. 
Not surprisingly, women in this situation 
are strongly infiuenced and intimidated by 
their physicians and surrovndines. Conse- 
quently, a hich percentage of these women 
sterilized under such circumstances regret 
their decision.“ This situation is especially 
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common among poor women. A study of 
patients sterilized at Massachusetts General 
Hospital shows that of those patients who 
regretted the operation, significantly more 
were clinic patients, and more clinic patients 
believed that they did not receive adequate 
information prior to the operation. 

The imposition of a “cooling off period 
substantially reduces the incidence of re- 
gret. One gynecologist noted that where a 
thirty-day waiting period was imposed, the 
rule was disregarded in 36 percent of the dis- 
satisfied cases as compared to 16 percent of 
the entire group.“ When allowed to ponder 
their decision in a non-coercive environment, 
many women change their minds and cancel 
the operation. Testimony on California’s 
regulations showed that at one family plan- 
ning clinic more than ten percent of the 
women who completed the consent form did 
not go forward with the sterilization; twelve 
out of seventy people scheduled for steriliza- 
tion at San Francisco General Hospital can- 
celled during the waiting period.“ The evi- 
dence indicates that a thirty-day waiting 
period should be encouraged because it helps 
to ensure an informed, thoroughly considered 
and completely voluntary decision without 
imposing any undue hardship. “ 

The federal regulations bar sterilizations 
of women under age 21 or those who are 
mentally incompetent. The age requirement 
raises difficult issues. On the one hand, there 
are individual cases in which denying sterili- 
zations to women under 21 creates significant 
hardship.” On the other hand, there is sub- 
stantial evidence that young women are most 
vulnerable to abuse: young women are 
most likely to regret the decision to be 
sterilized. Furthermore, age restrictions are 
inevitably outgrown. On balance, it seems 
that the need to protect large numbers of 
young women from abuse and coercion out- 
weighs the occasional hardship which the 
restriction causes to an individual young 
woman. 

Current HEW policy prohibits federal 
funding for the sterilization of any person 
who is: mentally incompetent under state 
law, even where the law permits the steriliza- 
tion of mental incompetents. The underly- 
ing premise of this regulation is the fear 
that “any exception to a ban on federal 
financial participation in the sterilization of 
the profoundly retarded would prove ex- 
tremely difficult to police” and could result 
in the “wholesale sterilization of mental in- 
competents for the convenience of their 
guardians and custodians.” 12 

A review of case law and the testimony 
of experts in the field supports the continua- 
tion of current HEW policy. Nancy Shuger, 
testifying on behalf of the Developmental 
Disabilities Law Project of the University of 
Maryland Law School stated, “Convenience 
of the guardians and custodians is the pri- 
mary reason sterilization is sought. . . Rou- 
tinely, the feelings of the handicapped per- 
son are not considered.” This statement is 
amply supported by case law. In one case, a 
retarded twelve-year old girl in an institution 
was sterilized, supposedly to facilitate her 
placement in a foster home. The physician 
performed a complete hysterectomy because 
the child had been “slovenly” in dealing with 
menstruation.“ In another recent case, a 
deaf-mute woman was sterilized at the time 
of the birth of her second child on the con- 
sent of her sister-guardian, despite the fact 
that the patient, to the extent of her limited 
capacity to communicate. had repeatedly ob- 
jected to being sterilized and had written to 
the doctor informing him that she was plan- 
ning to be married soon and wanted to have 
additional children with her new husband. 

It seems clear that, to the extent that a 
mentally disabled person can express an 
opinion whether she wants to be sterilized or 
not, that opinion must be honored. Where 
a person is incapable of expressing an opin- 
ion on the subject, very difficult issues arise 
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in determining whether sterilization may be 
in the individual's best interests. An Ala- 
bama federal court, applying constitutional 
standards, has approved a procedure under 
which sterilization for an institutionalized 
person incapable of consent may be approved 
by a committee consisting of at least one 
physician, one lawyer, two women, two mi- 
nority group members and one fellow resi- 
dent of the institution, none of whom may 
be an employee or agent of the institution. 
The committee is required to review all medi- 
cal and psychiatric records and to approve 
sterilization only if it is in the best interests 
of the resident, after resolving all doubts 
against sterilization. All persons concerned 
must be interviewed by the committee, in- 
cluding the patient, who must be represented 
by counsel throughout the proceeding. 

The difficulty or bringing successful dam- 
age actions‘and the inadequacy of money 
damages in the context of sterilization abuse 
also argue for the continuation of current 
HEW policy. In Stump v. Sparkman, a 
young girl was sterilized at the age of fifteen 
when her mother, alleging that she was 
“somewhat retarded,” successfully petitioned 
a court of general jurisdiction to authorize 
the girl’s sterilization. At the time, the girl 
was told that she had undergone an appen- 
dectomy. Years later, after her marriage and 
unsuccessful attempt to conceive, the girl 
learned the truth. She brought suit under 
42 U.S.C. § 1983 against her mother, her 
mother’s attorney, the circuit court judge, 
the doctors and the hospital for the alleged 
violation of her constitutional rights. The 
United States Supreme Court held that: 


“Because the court over which Judge 
Stump presides is one of general jurisdiction, 
neither the procedural errors he may have 
committed nor the lack of a specific statute 
authorizing his approval of the petition in 
question rendered him liable in damages 
for the consequences of his action.“ 


Thus, the plaintif was left without any 
judicial remedy for the irreversible and in- 
discriminate termination of her ability to 
bear children. 


Physicians’ attitudes towards the poor are 
also upheld by the courts. In Walker v. 
Pierce, a black woman unsuccessfully sued 
the attending physician at the Aiken County 
Hospital in South Carolina for sterilizing her 
solely because of her race, her number of 
children and her eligibility for Medicaid. If 
& patient had more than two children and 
her bill was to be paid by Medicaid, the 
physician refused to deliver her child un- 
less she consented to be sterilized. The 
Fourth Circuit stated: 


“We perceive no reason why Dr. Pierce 
could not establish and pursue the policy 
he has publicly and freely announced. Nor 
are we cited to judicial precedent or statute 
inhibiting this personal economic philoso- 
phy. Particularly is this so when all per- 
sons coming to him as patients are reason- 
ably made aware of his professional attitude 
toward the increase in offspring and his de- 
termination to see it prevail.“ 13 


Hence, it is apparent that courts have im- 
posed substantial limitations on the ability 
of poor women who are subject to coerced 
sterilization to obtain legal redress. Despite 
these limitations, there remain many situa- 
tions in which damage actions are possble 
and would be salutary in deterring co- 
erced sterilizations. Because of the difficul- 
ties of proof, and the speculative nature of 
the damages, it is difficult for poor women 
to find lawyers to undertake these actions. 
Because it is impossible to obtain full re- 
dress after the fact of involuntary steriliza- 
tion, it is essential to have strong regula- 
tions and vigorous enforcement. Further- 
more, because this is an area in which 
private counsel is not likely to be available, 
legal services attorneys should consider pro- 
viding assistance to individual clients. 
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VI. CONCLUSION 


The problems of ensuring poor women the 
right to reproductive choice are overwhelm- 
ing. There are high and widespread ob- 
stacles to reproductive freedom which have 
a devastating effect on the lives of legal 
services clients. The legal issues are dif- 
ficult. Partly because the problems are so 
great, the possibilities of constructive and 
satisfying work in this are correspondingly 
large. In several areas there are legal claims 
that, if properly litigated, have a good chance 
of success. Work in this area can also pro- 
vide legal services lawyers opportunities to 
form alliances with others, help develop 
community organization, and strengthen 
the political base for dealing with issues that 
critically affect the lives of their clients. 


FOOTNOTES 


142 U.S.C. § 2996f£(b) (8). 

2 Social Security Act § 402(a)(15)(B), 42 
U.S.C. 5 802 (a) (15) (B). The 1967 Amend- 
ments also (1) required that the Maternal 
and Child Health programs, created by Title 
V of the Social Security Act, be expanded to 
include Family planning services; (2) in- 
creased the appropriations authorized for 
Title V programs; and (3) required that a 
percentage of these funds be used for family 
planning programs. Social Security Act § 502 
(a) (3), 42 U.S.C. § 702(a) (3), S. Rep. No. 744 
on Pub. L. No. 90-248 reported in 1967 U.S. 
Code, Cong. & Ad. News 3033. The Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1967 also included specific 
authorization for voluntary family planning 
programs, 42 U.S.C. § 2809. 

*See H. Rep. No. 91-1472 on Pub. L. No. 
91-572 as reported in 1970 U.S. Code, Cong. 
& Ad. News 5068, at 5070-71. 

*Pub. L. No. 91-725, § 2(1), Declaration of 
Purpose. 

Family planning as a mandatory service 
under Medicaid, see Social Security Act, 
1905 (a) (4) (C), 42 U.S.C. § 1396d (a) (4) (C). 
On federal sharing see, Social Security Act 
$ 1903(a) (5), 42 U.S.C. § 1396b(a) (5) (Medic- 
ald); and Social Security Act 5 403 (e), 42 
U.S.C. § 603(e) (AFDC). The normal AFDC/ 
Medicaid matching rate is 50-83 percent fed- 
eral share depending on state per capita 
income, 

Social Security Act § 2002 (1), 42 U.S.C. 
$ 1397a (a) (1). 

Social Security Act 403(f), 42 U.S.C. 603 
(t). 
45 C.F.R. § 220.21. The federal regulations 
defining mandatory family planning services 
under Title XX are 45 C.F.R. § 228.55. 

° See Comptroller General’s Report to Con- 
gress, No. B-164031 (3). Improvements Needed 
to Speed Implementation of Medicaid’s Early 
and Periodic Screening, Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment Program, 1975. 

„See Stanton v. Bond, 504 F.2d 1246 (7th 
Cir. 1974), Woodruff v. Lavine, 399 F.Supp. 
1008 (S.D. N.Y. 1975), 417 F.Supp. 824 (S.D. 
N.Y. 1976), Wisconsin Welfare Rights Org’n 
v. Newgent, 433 F.Supp. 204 (E.D. Wis, 1977). 


11! Operation Life has been praised as the 
most effective EPSDT program in the nation. 
See Child Health Assurance Act of 1978, Re- 
port of the Commission on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce to the Senate, 95th Cong., 
2d Sess., at 30 (Aug. 1978). See Implement- 
ing the EPSDT Program: A Step-by-Step 
Guide for Community Organizations (1977), 
available from the National Economic De- 
velopment Law Project, 2313 Warring St., 
Berkeley, CA 94704. 

See, e.g., Kissam, Physician’s Assistant 
and Nurse Practitioner Laws: A Study of 
Health Law Reform, 24 Kan. L. Rev. 1 (1975). 
States are constitutionally free to require 
that abortions be done by physicians, Con- 
necticut v. Menillo, 423 U.S. 9 (1975), and 
all states prohibit abortions by people other 
than doctors. 

The Rural Health Clinic Services Act of 
1977 (Pub. L. No. 95-210) requires that Med- 
icaid and Medicare reimbursement be pro- 
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vided for nurse practitioners, physician as- 
sistants, and nurse midwives working in 
rural health clinics. See 43 Fed. Reg. 30520 
(July 14, 1978). In urban areas states have 
the option to provide Medicaid reimburse- 
ment for these services, without regard to 
geographic location. See 42 C.F.R. § § 449.10 
(h) (6) and (9). 

43 Roe v. Wade, 410 U.S. 113; Doe v. Bolton, 
410 U.S. 179 (1973). 

“ Beal v. Doe, 432 U.S. 438 (Social Security 
Act); and Maher v. Roe, 432 U.S. 464 (1977) 
(equal protection). 

“Sullivan, Tietze and oos, Legal 
Abortion in the United States, 1975-76. 9 
Fam. Planning Perspectives, 116-117, 121, 
129 (1977). 

46 Id. at 121, 128. 

*7 Lincoln, et. al. The Court, the Congress 
and the President: Turning Back the Clock 
on the Pregnant Poor, 9 Fam. Planning Per- 
spectives, 207, 210 (1977). 

18 Connecticut stated in its brief in the Su- 
preme Court: 

“[ Medicaid] is a program designed to pro- 
vide medical services which are necessary for 
the recipient's health. Abortion, just as a 
tonsillectomy, a hysterectomy or other med- 
ical service, is paid for under the program if 
it is medically necessary for the patient’s 
health... . A state regulation which at- 
tempted to exclude from coverage under 
Medicaid an abortion which was medically 
necessary for the patient's health might well 
run afoul of the equal protection clause as 
invidious discrimination.” Maher v. Roe, 
Brief of the Appellant, p. 12 (emphasis in the 
original). 

Pennsylvania's counsel stated at oral 
argument: 

Al physician, in examining a patient, 
may take psychological, physical, emotional, 
familial considerations into mind and in the 
light of those considerations, may determine 
if those factors affect the health of the 
mother to such an extent as he would deem 
an abortion necessary. 

“I think the key in the Bolton language, 
and the key in the Vuitch language [402 U.S. 
62] is the fact that the physician, using all 
of these facts—and there are probably more 
than he should use—must determine if the 
woman's health—that is, her physical or psy- 
chological health—is jeopardized by the con- 
dition of pregnancy.” Quoted in dissenting 
opinion of Mr. Justice Brennan, Beal v. Doe, 
432 U.S. at 450-51. 

The majority opinion in Beal states: 

“In Doe v. Bolton, 410 U.S. 179, 192 (1973), 
this Court indicated that [w]hether ‘an abor- 
tion is necessary’ is a professional judgment 
that ... may be exercised in light of all fac- 
tors—physical, emotional, psychological, 
familial, and the woman's age—relevant to 
the well-being of the patient. All these fac- 
tors may relate to health. This allows the at- 
tending physician the room he needs to make 
his medical judgment.” We were informed 
during oral argument that the Pennsylvania 
definition of medical necessity is broad 
enough to encompass the factors specified in 
Bolton. 431 U.S. 442, n. 3. 

The majority opinion subsequently states: 
“The decision whether to fund the costs of 
the abortion thus depends solely on the phy- 
sician’s determination of medical necessity.” 
Id. at 445 n. 9. 

1 432 U.S. at 478 (1977). 

* 432 U.S. 444 (1977). 

Id. at 444-445. 

= The official cite for the 1976-77 Hyde 
Amendment is Pub. L. No. 94-439 § 209. The 
cite for the 1977-78 version is Pub. L. No. 
95-205 § 101. Debate on the 1979 version be- 
gan in June 1978, and continues as this ar- 
ticle goes to press. For regulations, see 43 Fed. 
Reg. 4570 (1978) and 43 Fed. Reg. 31868 
(1978) . 

2 421 F.Supp. 533 (E.D. N.Y. 1976). 

% States which are apparently providing 
funding for medically necessary abortions, 
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either voluntarily or as a result of the court 
orders discussed below are: Alaska, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, District of Columbia, Idaho, 
Illinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
North Carolina, New York, New Jersey, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin. The situation in many 
of these states is extremely tenuous, and it 
is likely that some of these states may have 
left this list by the time this article is 
published. 

nn some states such as Texas, Delaware 
and Georgia, state officials believed that they 
were not free under state law to provide pay- 
ments for a service where federal match 
funds were unavailable (materials on file 
with the author). Other states, such as Con- 
necticut, Kansas and Arkansas, announced 
that they were cutting back because they 
were required to do so by federal law. This 
is a misconception of federal requirements, 
see infra, (state material on file with the 
author). 

For example, Missouri Code of State Reg- 
ulations, 13 C.S.R. 40-81.100, defines a medi- 
cally indicated abortion as one provided 
where “a full term pregnancy and childbirth 
would cause cessation of the mother’s life.” 

* This data was developed by HEW in re- 
sponse to requests from Congress. It has been 
introduced in evidence, and is subject to 
cross examination in McRae v. Califano, 421 
F.Supp. 533 (E.D. N.Y. 1976). This data, and 
plaintiffs’ post-trial memo of fact are avail- 
able from the Reproductive Freedom Project, 
ACLU, 22 E. 40th St., New York, NY 10016. 

Supra, note 18. 

™Zbaraz v. Quern, Civ. No. 77 C 4522 
(N.D. 1l., May 15, 1978) , stay denied, Mr. Jus- 
tice Stevens (June 28, 1978), Mr. Justice 
Burger (June 30, 1978) (unreported), struck 
down a statute limiting Medicaid payments 
unless “in the opinion of a physician, such 
procedures are necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the life of the woman seeking such 
treatment.” Illinois P.A. 80-1091. The court 
said: 

“Since the medical assistance program is 
designed to provide necessary medical serv- 
ices for the needy, this Court holds that 
Illinois must provide funds for all therapeu- 
tic abortions. Plaintiffs have adequately 
shown that necessary medical services are 
more than services to save a life in peril. De- 
fendant may not pick and choose among 
medically necessary treatments for medical 
assistance recipients, but must provide funds 
for treatment when, in the discretion of the 
attending physician, such treatment is medi- 
cally indicated. The definition of medical 
necessity may not differ when the condition 
treated is pregnancy.” See Beal v, Doe, Civ. 
No. 77 C 4522 (May 15, 1978). Slip Op. at 
10-11. 

Smith v. Ginsberg, Civ. No. 75-0380 CH, 
(S.D. W.Va., May 9, 1978), invalidated an 
informal policy of the state welfare depart- 
ment denying payment for abortion services 
saying: 

The state may exclude coverage for 
unnecessary (le., nontherapeutic) abortions 
under its state Medicaid plan, while con- 
tinuing to fund necessary (i.e. therapeutic) 
abortions until the further order of the 
court. As defined by the United States 
Supreme Court in Doe v. Bolton, 410 U.S. 179, 
192 (1973), a necessary abortion is one which 
the attending physician, as the result of 
professional judgment, determines is neces- 
sary ‘in light of all factors—physical, emo- 
tional, psychological, familial, and the wom- 
an's age—relevant to the well-being of the 
patient.’ 

“The Medicaid statute and implementing 
regulations require that state Medicaid plans 
cover all ‘necessary medical services,’ 42 
U.S.C. §§ 1396, 1396a(a)(13), and 1396d(a), 
and that the state may not arbitrarily deny 
or reduce coverage for necessary Medicaid 
services on the basis of diagnosis, type of 
illness or condition. Slip Op. at 3. 
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The most well reasoned abortion decision 
is Preterm v. Dukakis, Civ. No. 78-1653-C 
(D. Mass, July 28, 1978). The court held 
that the Social Security Act requires: 

“That a medical service like abortion 
which a physician deems to be ‘necessary’ 
for a Medicaid recipient must be publicly 
funded. A contrary result would fundamen- 
tally misconceive the purpose of the Medic- 
aid program. The intent of Congress in en- 
acting Title XIX would not be furthered by 
a statutory construction that requires a 
state to meet anything less than ‘medically 
necessary’ services. On the other hand, that 
intent is furthered by an interpretation that 
the relevant statutory provisions require 
coverage of ‘medically necessary abortions.’ 

“Another objective of the Medicaid pro- 
gram is to provide medical services in ‘the 
best interests of the recipients.’ § 1396a 
(a) (19). For a woman whose need for an 
abortion is termed ‘medically necessary’ by 
the medical profession, it is likely that an 
abortion during the first trimester of preg- 
nancy would be safer than carrying the 
pregnancy to term. See, e.g., Roe v. Wade, 
410 U.S. 113, 149 (1973). Furthermore, it 
has been stated that a woman and her phy- 
siclan are in the best position to decide 
what treatment is in her best interest. E.g., 
Coe v. Hooker, 406 F.Supp. 1072, 1081 (D. 
N.H. 1976). Thus, when a woman and her 
physician attest that an abortion is ‘medi- 
cally necessary.“ M.G.L.A. ch. 367 would 
ignore the statutory mandate that medical 
services are to be offered in ‘the best inter- 
ests of the recipients.’ Slip Op., pp. 9-10.” 

The Massachusetts district court was, how- 
ever, unwilling to force the state to pay for 
abortions for which federal reimbursement 
was unavailable under the Hyde Amend- 
ment, reasoning that it would be “anomo- 
lous” to use federal law to force the states 
to pay for a service for which the federal 
government would not pay. The First Cir- 
cult quickly reversed this aspect of the de- 
cision, and forced Massachusetts to continue 
paying for all medically necessary abortions. 
Preterm v. Dukakis, No. 87-1324 (ist Cir., 
Aug. 7, 1978). See also Right to Choose v. 
Byrne, No. C-3817-77 (N.J. Super. Ct., July 7, 
1978) (preliminary injunction requiring 
payment for medically necessary abortions), 
and Roe v. Casey, Civ. No. 78-2214 (E.D. 
Pa., June 30, 1978) (TRO in effect until fur- 
ther action). 

0 In Emma G. v. Edwards, 434 F.Supp. 
1048 (E.D. La. 1977) the court approved a 
stipulation entered into by the parties pro- 
viding that Louisiana would reimburse phy- 
sicians for all medically necessary abortions. 
The court said “We believe that this stipula- 
tion is binding on the parties. However, even 
without such a stipulation, we think that 
considering the recent Supreme Court cases 

Beal. and Poelker... 
this is presently the law.“ Id. at 1050. 

In Doe v. Kenley, Civ. No. 78-218-A, (E.D. 
Va., April 21, 1978), the federal court ini- 
tially issued a TRO restraining a Virginia 
policy of providing Medicaid coverage only 
where the physician has certified that the 
life of the mother would be endangered if 
the fetus were carried to term. After hearing 
testimony from the parties, the court deter- 
mined that the term “endangered” as used 
in the Virginia policy means “to expose to 
danger or harm; imperil.” Slip Op. of May 25, 
1978 at 2. The court further found: 

“This directive is very clear—it eliminates 
only reimbursement for abortions for which 
there were no good medical reasons. 

“To further clarify the memo Virginia's 
Commissioner of Health testified he would 
accept the doctor’s medical judgments, ab- 
sent evidence of subterfuge on his part. 

“(T]he State Board of Health Medicaid 
Memo is clear and unequivocal—it elimi- 
nates only reimbursement for abortions for 
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which there are no good medical reasons. 
Slip Op. at 3 and 5.” (Emphasis added.) 

a D. R. v. Mitchell, Civ. No. 77-0156 (D. 
Utah, June 30, 1978), holds that the Social 
Security Act requires funding only for those 
services that were legal and available when 
it was passed in 1965. 

2245 C.F.R. § 249.10(a) (5), recodified at 42 
C.F.R. § 449.10(a) (5). 

3413 F.Supp. 1141 (E.D. Pa. 1976), aff'd 
555 F.2d 1146 (3rd Cir. 1977). 

3 427 F.Supp. 97 (N.D. Ga. 1977). 

% Rush v. Parham, 440 F.Supp. 383 (D. Ga. 
1977); Doe v. State, 257 N.W. 2d 816 (Minn. 
Sup. Ct. 1977). 

See supra note 29. 

* The Hyde Amendments provide, None 
of the funds provided for in this paragraph 
shall be used to perform abortions ex- 
cept .. .”. Supra note 22. 

See Tennessee Valley Authority v. Hill, 
98 S.Ct. 2279 (1978) (The Snail Darter Case). 

™45 C.F.R. § 449.102, 43 Fed. Reg. 4570 
(1978). 

The Supreme Court in Beal v. Doe, 432 
U.S. 438 (1977), reiterates the broad defini- 
tion of medical necessity originally articu- 
lated in Doe v. Bolton. See Supra note 18. 

1 Both Roe v. Wade and Maher v. Roe limit 
the state’s power to act to protect fetal life 
or potential human life. Even in the later 
stages of pregnancy, when this state interest 
has become compelling, the state may not 
act to protect the fetus, “where the life or 
the health of the mother is threatened.” 
Maher v. Roe, 432 U.S. at 472 (1977). 

This factual record has been developed 
in McRae v. Califano, 421 F.Supp. 533 (E.D. 
N.Y. 1976). This major challenge to the Hyde 
Amendment itself is pending in the Eastern 
District of New York. A nationwide class has 
been certified, and a trial was conducted 
from August 1977 through June 1978. In ad- 
dition to the statutory and equal protection 
arguments, plaintiffs argue that the Hyde 
Amendment is unconstitutionally vague, it 
imposes a penalty on the pregnant poor, it 
discriminates on the basis of sex, it con- 
stitutes an establishment of religion, and 
interferes with the free exercise of religion 
of the women whose faith imposes obliga- 
tions of responsible parenthood. The religious 
argument rests on an examination of the 
legislative process leading to the enactment 
of the Hyde Amendment, the lack of secular 
purpose served by it, and the notion that the 
question of when, prior to birth, human life 
begins is an issue upon which only religions 
provide answers so clear and certain that peo- 
ple are willing to impose their views on 
others. 

“Lindheim and Cotteril, Training in In- 
duced Abortion by Obstetrics and Ginecology 
Residency Programs, 10 Fam. Planning Per- 
spectives 24 (1978). 

“Alan Guttmacher Institute, Provisional 
Estimates of Abortion Needs and Services in 
the Years Following the 1973 Supreme Court 
Decisions, at 36 (1075). 

“Id. at 17. Some of the reasons for this 
include the facts that private providers have 
traditionally discriminated against the poor, 
that poor people’s patterns of seeking care 
developed in response to this discrimination, 
and that teenagers and poor people are more 
likely to be delayed in obtaining services and 
hence need second trimester abortions. 

“Sullivan, et al., Legal Abortion in the 
United States, 1975-76, 9 Fam. Planning Per- 
spectives 116, Table 3 (1977). 

“Firpo and Lewis, Family Planning Needs 
and Services in Non-Metropolitan Areas, 8 
Fam. Planning Perspectives 231 (1976). 

“Supra note 46, and Weinstock, et al. 
Abortion Need and Services in the United 
States, 1974-75, 8 Fam. Planning Perspectives 
58, 65 (1976). 

“Prior to 1973, when state law allowed 
abortion only when “necessary to save the 
life of the woman,“ the rate of abortion 
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for private patients was many times larger 
than the rate for ward and public hospital 
patients. This was true for both physical 
and psychiatric indications. These wide class 
disparities existed despite the fact that poor 
women are much more likely to suffer from 
serious physical and psychological problems. 
Erhardt, et. al. United States: Therapeutic 
Abortions in N.Y. City, Studies in Fam. Plan- 
ning, No. 51, 8 (1970). Tietze et. al. United 
States: Therapeutic Abortions, 1963 to 1968, 
Studies in Fam. Planning, No. 59, 5 (1970). 

*” This does not mean that it is essential 
to have a doctor plaintiff, or even to identify 
doctors willing to do abortions. For example, 
Doe v. D.C General Hospital, 434 F.2d 427 
(D.C. Cir. 1970) held that a municipal hos- 
pital musi provide therapeutic abortions for 
poor women, and rejected the hospital's claim 
that it did not presently have the facilities 
or staff to provide the services. See also Doe 
v. Mundy, 441 F.Supp. 447 (E.D. Wis. 1977) . 

Private hospitals must also meet con- 
stitutions] requirements, to the extent that 
their actions constitute “state action.” See, 
Health Law Project, Legal Problems Inherent 
in Organizing Nursing Home Occupants, 6 
Clearinghouse Rev. 203 (1972); Note, Stcte 
Action: Theories for Applying Constitutional 
Restrictions to Private Activity, 74 Colum. L. 
Rev. 656 (1974); Note, State Action and the 
Burger Court, 60 Va. L. Rev. 840 (1974); 
Sager, Fair Measure: The Legal Status of 
Underenforced Constitutional Norms, 91 
Harv. L. Rev. 1212 (1978). 

=: 432 U.S. 519, 521 (1977). 

= 432 U.S. at 478 (1977). 

“Id. at 469-70. 

In upholding the Medicaid restriction 
denying elective abortions, the Court in 
Maher hypothesized that “a State may have 
legitimate demographic concerns about its 
rate of population growth.” 432 U.S. 478, 
n. 11 (1977). As incredible as this asserted 
purpose is in the context of state Medicaid 
policy, it makes even less sense in relation 
to a hospital. At least where the rules are 
set by the hospital itself, it would seem be- 
yond the ambit of hospital function to de- 
termine public demographic policy. Further, 
it is difficult to believe that demographic 
concerns can justify denying a poor woman 
an abortion where it is medically indicated. 

One difficulty with this argument is that 
the policy upheld in Poelker prohibited abor- 
tions in the city hospitals except where there 
was a threat of “grave physiological injury 
or death to the mother.” 432 U.S. 519 (1977). 
Unlike Maher and Beal, the Poelker policy 
was not presented to the Supreme Court as 
one providing service for all medically nec- 
essary abortions. Despite these facts, the 
Supreme Court refers to the Poelke? policy as 
one denying payment for “nontherapeutic” 
or “elective” abortions. Doe v. Mundy, 441 
F.Supp 447 (E.D. Wisc. 1977), refused to re- 
quire a public hospital to provide services for 
therapeutic abortions. This court relied upon 
the actual facts of Poelker and rejected an 
argument based on the apparently limiting 
language of the Supreme Court. 

5 State courts are free to interpret state 
constitutional guarantees of due process and 
equal protection, and are not required to fol- 
low the Supreme Court’s interpretation of 
the federal constitution. At least in some 
states, this may be a situation in which it 
would be wise to urge state courts to provide 
relief on state constitutional grounds. See, 
e.g. Rasmussen v. Toia, 420 F. Supp. 757 (S.D. 
N.Y. 1976), rejecting a federal constitutional 
claim of peovle denied welfare, and Tucker 
v. Toia, 388 N.¥Y.S.2d 475 (Sup. Ct. 1977), 
holding that subsistence is a fundamental 
constitutional right under the New York 
state constitution. To avoid Supreme Court 
review it is important for state courts to 
rest squarely on state grounds. See generally 
Note, Supreme Court Treatment of State 
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Court Cases Exhibiting Ambiguous Grounds 
of Decision, 62 Column L. Rey. 822, 847 
(1966). 

Doe v. Bridgeton Hospital Assn., Inc., 71 
N.J. 478, 366 A.2d 641 (Sup. Ct. 1976), cert. 
denied 97 S. Ct. 2987 (1977), petition for 
rehearing in light of Poelker v. Doe, supra, 
denied, —— A.24 —— (1978). 

æ Id. 

© 366 A.2d at 645-46 (N.J. Sup. Ct. 1976). 

Id. at 647. New Jersey, like 31 other states, 
has a “conscience law” which provides that 
hospitals are not required to provide abortion 
services, and that the refusal to perform, 
assist in the performance or provide abortion 
services does not constitute grounds for civil 
or criminal Hability, disciplinary action or 
discriminatory treatment. The New Jersey 
Supreme Court, having recognized the rights 
of women and physicians seeking abortion 
services construed the statute as inapplicable 
to non-sectarian non-profit hospitals. 

© Detailed memos on the legal theories 
available in many individual states are avail- 
able from the ACLU’s Reproductive Freedom 
Project, 22 E. 40th St., New York, N.Y. 10022. 

The mortality risk from abortion in- 
creases by one-third, for each week that the 
procedure is delayed. See Alan Guttmacher 
Institute, Induced Abortion: 1975 Factbook, 
at 57; Cates, et al. The Effect of Delay and 
Method Choice on the Risk of Abortion Mor- 
bidity, 9 Fam. Planning Perspectives 226 
(1977). Nonetheless, for white women, the 
overall risk of death from childbirth is al- 
most twenty times as great as the risk of 
death from legal abortion in the first tri- 
mester. Petitti, et al., Restricting Medicaid 
Funds for Abortions: Projections of Excess 
Mortality for Women of Childbearing Age, 
HEW, CDC, 1977, at 3-4. The risk of death 
from childbirth is much greater for women 
who are denied medically necessary abor- 
tions because, by definition, it has already 
been determined that these women suffer 
from some health-threatening situation, such 
as poor physical health, extreme youth, men- 
tal instability, or a variety of other problems. 

Institute of Medicine, Nat'l Academy of 
Science, Legalized Abortion and the Public 
Health, at 31 (1975). Since the beginning of 
1974, most abortions have been performed in 
free-standing clinics. There have been sev- 
eral omnibus laws regulating free-standing 
abortion clinics. Courts have struck down 
these laws, relying upon the Roe v. Wade 
principles that there can be no regulation of 
abortion in the first trimester, beyond the 
requirement that it be performed by a li- 
censed physician, and that regulation in the 
second trimester must be carefully designed 
to promote maternal health. Courts have re- 
fused to *attempt to parse the omnibus 
statues to uphold the reasonable regulations 
and strike the offending portions. See, e.g., 
Word v. Poelker, 495 F.2d 1349 (8th Cir. 
1974); Friendship Medical Center Ltd. v. 
Chicago Board of Health, 505 F2d 1141 (7th 
Cir. 1974), cert. denied 420 U.S. 997 (1975); 
Arnold v. Sendak, 416 F.Supp. 22 (S.D. Ind. 
1976); Fox Valley Reproductive Health Care 
v. Arft, 446 F.Supp. 1072 (D. Wis. 1978); Mo- 
homing Women's Center v. Hunter, 444 
F.Supp. 12 (N.D. Ohio 1977). See also Planned 
Parenthood of Minnesota, Inc. v. Citizens for 
community Action, 558 F.2d 861 (8th Cir. 
1977). But see Abortion Coalition of Michi- 
gan v. Michigan Dep’t of Health, 426 F.Supp. 
471 (E.D. Mich. 1977), upholding regulations 
of “freestanding surgical outpatient facili- 
ties.” 

The National Abortion Federation (NAF) 
is an organization of 100 clinics that per- 
formed 300,000 abortions in 1977, or about 
one third of the abortions performed na- 
tionally. About twenty percent of the abor- 
tions performed in NAF clinics were financed 
by Medicaid, Record, McRae v. Califano, 421 
F.Supp. (E.D. N.Y. 1976) , supra note 27. 
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In 1977 the Clinic members of NAF pro- 
vided 6,000 free abortions (or 2 percent of 
total) and 21,000 reduced fee abortions (or 7 
percent of total), mostly to teenagers and 
working poor people. Supra note 27. 

© Establishing a good working relationship 
between clinic personnel and legal services 
lawyers can produce other important benefits 
for legal services clients. Lawyers for clinics 
and poor women could work together to fight 
restrictive state laws, or to challenge them if 
enacted. Legal services lawyers might assist 
clinics in obtaining state Medicaid funds to 
do the family planning education and out- 
reach required by federal law. Supra notes 
1-11. Legal services lawyers could help to 
assure that clinics treat poor women with 
dignity and respect, that the special needs 
of poor clinics are met, and that representa- 
tives of the poor are included in clinic gov- 
erning and advisory bodies. 

Alan Guttmacher Institute, 11 Million 
Teenagers: What Can Be Done About the 
Epidemic of Adolescent Pregnancies in the 
U.S.?, at 10 (1976) [hereinafter cited as 11 
Million Teenagers]. Jaffe & Dryfoos, Fertility 
Control Services for Adolescents: Access and 
Utilization, 8 Fam. Planning Perspectives 167, 
174 (1976). 

11 Million Teenagers, at 12, supra note 
68. 
Id. at 11. 

HEW. Office of Child Health Affairs, Teen- 
age Pregnancy, 1976; HEW, Approaches to 
Adolescent Health Care, 1975; HEW, Report 
of Peter Schuck, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Planning and Evaluation, 1978 (this re- 
ports the work of a task force of fifty assist- 
ant secretaries and general counsel within 
HEW). 

All of these HEW reports repeat the data 
cited above. Approaches to Adolescent Health 
Care states that the consensus of medical 
opinion is that teenagers are “biologically at 
risk in childbearing.” Id. at 17. They face 
substantially greater risks of death, toxemia, 
caesarean sections, pelvic disproportion, 
anemia, and infection. In young girls, preg- 
nancy prevents completion of the mother’s 
own physical development. Babies of teen- 
agers are more likely to be premature. 35.4 
percent of children born to mothers ten to 
fifteen years of age, and 19.7 percent of those 
born to mothers sixteen to seventeen years 
of age have neurological defects, such as ep- 
ilepsy, brain damage, cerebral palsy and men- 
tal retardation. These children are also sig- 
nificantly more likely to suffer from physical 
problems such as deafness and blindness. See 
NTH, The Women and Their Pregnancies, The 
Collaborative Perinatal Study of the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Stroke, 
6 PO 172, HEW No. (NIH) 73-379. In addition 
to these physiological problems, the emo- 
tional, psychological and social devastation 
that unwanted teenage pregnancy inflicts on 
young mothers and their babies is too mas- 
sive to summarize in a footnote. 

Teenage Pregnancy, supra note 71 at I. 

= Two thirds of all teenage pregnancies are 
unintended. 11 Million Teenagers, supra note 
68 at 16. See also Zelnik & Kanter. First Preg- 
nancies to Women Aged 15-19: 1976 and 1971. 
10 Fam. Planning Perspectives 11 (1978). 

% 11 Million Teenagers. supra note 68 at 48. 

Shelton. Braan & Schulz, Abortion Utili- 
zation: Does Travel Distance Matter, 8 Fam. 
Planning Persvectives 260 (1976). 

Carey v. Population Services Interna- 
tional, 431 U.S. 678 (1977). The plurality of 
four held that: “the same test must be 
applied to state regulations that burden an 
individual's right to decide to prevent con- 
ception or terminate pregnancy by substan- 
tially limiting access to the means of effec- 
tuating that decision as is applied.to state 
statutes that prohibit the decision entirely. 
Both types of regulation may be justified 
only by a compelling state interest. and 
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„must be narrowly drawn to express only 
the legitimate state interests at stake. Id. 
at 678. $ 

Mr. Justice Stevens concurred saying that 
it is unprecedented “for a State to require 
that an ill-advised act by a minor give rise 
to a greater risk of irreparable harm than 

similar act by an adult.” Id. at 714. He rec- 

ognized that the state may seek to discour- 
age sexual activity by children, but viewed 
the New York prohibition on selling contra- 
ceptives to minors as an attempt to inflict 
an unwanted pregnancy as & form of punish- 
ment on the disobedient child. “If such pun- 
ishment may not be administered deliber- 
ately, after trial and a finding of guilt, it 
manifestly cannot be imposed by a legisla- 
ture, indiscriminately and at random. This 
kind of government-mandated harm, is, in 
my judgment, appropriately characterized as 
a deprivation of liberty without due process 
of law.” Id. at 716. 

* Supra notes 5-8. 

P. H. v. Jones, 425 F.Supp. 873 (D. Utah 
1975), aff'd on statutory grounds, 425 U.S. 986 
(1976). 

Lady Jane v. Maher, 429 F.Supp. 318 (D. 
Conn. 1976), aff'd sub nom. Maloney v. Lady 
Jane, 431 U.S. 926 (1977). 

Planned Parenthood v. Danforth, 428 
U.S. 106 (1976). 

* Bellotti v. Baird, 428 U.S, 132 (1976), a 
parental consent statute remanded for a 
state court interpretation. The Court said 
that it might be possible for the state court 
to interpret the statute as one that “prefers 
parental consultation and consent, but that 
permits a mature minor capable of giving 
informed consent to obtain, without undue 
burden, an order permitting the abortion 
without parental consultation, and, further, 
permits even a minor incapable of giving 
informed consent to obtain an order without 
parental consultation where there is a show- 
ing that the abortion would be in her best 
interests.” Id. at 145. 

On remand, the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court interpreted the statute, 360 N.E.2d 
288 (1977). The district court found that the 
statute as interpreted still violated the con- 
stitutional rights of minors to obtain abor- 
tions. 428 F.Supp. 854 (D. Mass. 1977). 

= Supra note 63. 

s Shuck Report, supra note 71. Also supra 
note 27. Teenagers are often unaware of preg- 
nancy until gestation is fairly advanced, in 
part because their menstrual cycle is irregu- 
lar. 

s As the court in Wynn v. Carey, Civ. No. 
78-1262 (7th Cir. 1978) , affirming 448 F.Supp. 
997 (N. D. Ill. 1978), said, in striking down a 
parental consultation statute: 

“A decision to obtain a court order presup- 
poses an awareness of the existence of the 
remedy, an awareness simply not possessed 
by many minors. . . Even if aware, the 
minor is faced with the enormous burden of 
going to court, without legal assistance and 
in opposition to her parents’ wishes. Many 
minors may simply not go to court and in- 
stead resort to an legal or self-procured 
abortion. . . . For those minors sufficiently 
determined to initiate court proceedines over 
parental onrosition. the Act still places an 
undue burden uvon them. Such proceedings, 
with parents present as onposing parties. will 
certainly destroy what was left of the family 
relationship. . . . Furthermore. the delay in- 
volved in first trvine to obtain narental con- 
sent followed bv the delay inherent in any 
fudicial proceeding is unreasonable.” Slip 
Op. at 21-22. 

Id. See also M.S. v. Wermers, 557 F.2d 
170 (8th Cir. 1977), a legal services case es- 
tablishing that where a minor challenges a 
parental consultation or consent require- 
ment, it is not appropriate to anpoint the 
child’s parents as guardians ad litem, or to 
notify them that the action is pending. 
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For example, the court in Poe v. Gerstein, 
517 F.2d 787, 793, n. 11, found: 

“The record before us, in fact, indicates 
that merely facing one’s parents with the 
problem of unwanted pregnancy would pre- 
sent a considerable deterrent to abortion 
among teenage girls and, in fact, may ad- 
versely affect their mental and physical 
health and thereby arguably infringe upon 
the minor's constitutional rights.” 

£ See Baird v. Bellotti, 428 U.S. 136 (1976); 
Wynn v. Carey, Civ. No. 78-1262 (7th Cir. 
1978), affirming 448 F.Supp. 997 (N.D. II. 
1978). But see Doe v. Irwin, 428 F.Supp 1198 
(D. Mich. 1977) vacated and remanded 559 
F.2d 1219 (6th Cir. 1977), 441 F.Supp. 1247 
(W.D. Mich. 1977), a curious case holding 
that parents have a constitutional right to 
be notified when their children are receiving 
contraceptive services. This case is presently 
on appeal. 

Supra notes 27 and 71. 

42 U.S.C. 5602 (a) (15), and supra note 
78. 

% Even in New York, a state that is rela- 
tively liberal on these issues, foster children 
are not now provided with the family plan- 
ing information and services to which they 
are legally entitled under the Social Security 
Act. During 1977 there were 7,100 females 
eleven years or older in foster care in New 
York City; the State Department of Social 
Services acknowledges that 2,527 of these 
teenagers had received family planning in- 
formation and services. About half of the 
children in foster care in New York are under 
the auspices of Catholic Charities. Informa- 
tion on file with the author. 

“In many parts of the country, steriliza- 
tion services are inaccessible. Some hospitals 
flatly refuse to perform sterilizations; others 
insist upon spousal consent. Arbitrary re- 
strictions denying sterilizations are subject 
to constitutional challange, at least where 
state action can be established. See supra 
note 41. Hathaway v. Worcester City Hos- 
pital 475 F.2d 910 (ist Cir. 1973); McCabe v. 
Nassau County Medical Center, 453 F.2d 698 
(2d Cir. 1971). 

en Supra notes 5-8 on sterilization as a fam- 
ily planning service, subject to 90 percent 
federal match. 

Sherlock and Sherlock, Voluntary Con- 
traceptive Sterilization: The Case for Regu- 
lation, 1976 Utah L. Rev. 115, citing L. Lader, 
Foolproof Birth Control 1 (1972). 

Ass n for Voluntary Sterilization, Inc., 
Estimate of Numbers of Voluntary Steriliza- 
tions Performed, Nov. 1974. 

Relf v. Weinberg, 372 F.Supp. 1196, 1199 
(D. D.C. 1974). 

C. F. Westoff, The Modernization of U.S. 
Contraceptive Practice, 4 Pam. Planning Per- 
spectives, No. 3, at 9 (July 1972). 

Id. 

3 Id. 

Daily and Nicolas, Tubal Ligation on 
General Service Patients Seen by Peer Level 
Family Planning Counselors in Thirty N.. C. 
Voluntary and Municipal Hospitals, 123 Am. 
J. of Obstetrics and Gynecology, 656, 657 
(1975). The proportion of Spanish speaking 
women sterilized was almost three times as 
great as the proportion of black women and 
almost six times as great as the proportion 
of white patients. 

1% Testimony of Dr. Jody Carlson, Ph.D. at 
HEW Hearings on proposed sterilization reg- 
ulations, Wash., D.C. (Jan. 17, 1978). 

x: HEW, Center For Disease Control, Dec. 
28, 1973. 

12 One survey found that for private pa- 
tients, 73 percent of the physicians surveyed 
recommended the pill as their first contra- 
ceptive choice, while fifteen percent recom- 
mended the IUD, and six percent recom- 
mended sterilization. For their public pa- 
tients, 53 percent of the same physicians 
indicated that the IUD was their recom- 
mended method of contraception, 24 percent 


recommended the pill, and fourteen percent 
recommended sterilization. 1 Fam. Planning 
Digest 3 (Jan. 1972). 

w Physician Attitudes: M.D.’s Assume Poor 
Can’t Remember to Take Pill, 1 Fam. Plan- 
ning Digest 3 (Jan. 1972). 

24 R. E. McGarrah, Jr., Voluntary Female 
Sterilization: Abuses, Risk and Guidelines, 4 
Hastings Center Rpt. 5 (1974). 

15 B. Rosenfeld, M.D., S. Wolfe, M.D. and 
R. McGarrah Jr., Health Research Group 
Study on Surgical Sterilization: Present 
Abuses and Proposed Regulations, Wash., 
D.C. Oct. 1973, p. 7. (HRG Study). 

1 Id. at 5. 

17 Id. at 3. At Boston City Hospital, poor 
patients were routinely given hysterectomies 
for training purposes, not because they were 
medically indicated. 

103 Medical Tribune, Sept. 21, 1977, re- 
printed in the Congressional Record, Dec. 15, 
1977, at S. 19813. See also McRae v. Califano, 
421 F.Supp. 533 (E.D. N.Y. 1976). 

10 372 F.Supp. 1196 (D. D.C. 1974). 

uo Jd. at 1196, 1199. 

au On HEW efforts to enact regulations to 
assure that consent is knowing and volun- 
tary. See Relf v. Mathews, 403 F.Supp. 1235 
(D. D.C. 1795); Reif v. United States, 433 
F.Supp. 423 (D. D.C. 1977). 

112 45 C.F.R. §§ 205.35 et seq., 42 Fed. Reg. 
62718 (Dec. 13, 1977). 

us Sherlock & Sherlock, supra note 93 at 
117. 

14 A. C. Barres and F. P. Zusman, Patient 
Reaction to Puerperal Surgical Sterilization, 
75 Am. J. of Ob.-Gyn. 65, 70 (1958). 

ns Kopit and Barnes, Patients Response to 
Tubal Division, 236 JAMA 2761 (1976). 

uè T, Adams, Female Sterilization, 89 AM. 
J. of Ob.-Gyn. 395, 401 (1964). 

ut Cal. Dep't of Health Hearings. Feb. 12, 
1977. Hearing transcript at 145 and 68. 

us Previous regulations required only a 
72-hour waiting period. The medical profes- 
sion favors this shorter period because, as a 
practical matter, it is then possible to obtain 
consent during childbirth and sterilize a 
woman before she leaves the hospital. While 
there are some medical advantages to per- 
forming a sterilization at the time of child- 
birth, these advantages may be realized un- 
der a thirty-day requirement by simply ob- 
taining consent thirty days prior to the ex- 
pected delivery. Certainly there is nothing 
magical about thirty days—probably 25 days 
would do as well. But 72 hours is too short 
precisely because it allows consent to be ob- 
tained during the stress of childbirth, illness, 
or hospitalization, and the irreversible opera- 
tion is performed while the woman remains 
in the inherently coercive hospital environ- 
ment. 

uno See Voe v. Califano, 434 F.Supp. 1058 
(D. Conn. 1977), upholding the federal re- 
striction on funds for sterilization of women 
under 21, in the case of a 20-year-old woman, 
who had been pregnant ten times, had two 
living children, one miscarriage and six abor- 
tions. She could not use oral contraceptives 
or other forms of birth control. The evidence 
established that she understood the nature, 
consequences and risks of sterilization and 
was capable of giving an informed and 
voluntary consent to the procedure. 

1 Supra notes 93-105, especially note 101. 

1 Schwyhart and Kutner, A Reanalysis 
of Female Reactions to Contraceptive Steril- 
ization, 156 J. of Nervous and Mental Disease 
354 (1973). 

122 Supra note 112. 

13 Supra note 112; 42 Fed. Reg. at 62726 
(Dec. 13, 1977). 

* Gooley v. Moss, No. 8178-0357 (Ind. 
Super. Ct., Marion County, 1977) . 

1% Downs v. Sawtelle, 574 F.2d 1 (ist Cir. 
1978) . 

e Wyatt v. Aderhold. 368 F.Supp. 1383, 
1385 (M.D. Ala. 1974), cert. denied 98 S.Ct. 
1266 (1978). 
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47 98 S.Ct. 1099 (1978). 

Id. at 1106. 

1 560 F.2d 609 (4th Cir. 1977). 
1” Id. at 620. 


[From the Phoenix Gazette, May 14, 1977] 


LEGAL SERVICES PROGRAM ABUSES AVOWED MIS- 
SION OF HELPING POOR 
(By Allan C. Brownfeld) 

When it was first created as part of the 
“War On Poverty,” the Legal Services Pro- 
gram appeared to have a simple purpose: to 
assist the poor to achieve equal access to 
the courts. 

Before long, however, poverty“ lawyers 
ceased simply to assist the poor with their 
own legal troubles, such as divorce or accil- 
dent cases or defending against lawsuits. In- 
stead, these lawyers began to encourage boy- 
cotts, rent strikes and a host of other polit- 
ically inspired activities. 

Because of congressional concern over the 
politicization of the Legal Services Program, 
Congress in 1974 created what it called the 
Legal Services Corporation (LSC). A number 
of key restraints were written carefully into 
the law. The most important of these was an 
amendment proposed by Rep. Edith Green, 
D-Ore., which intended to prevent LSC back- 
up centers from devoting their resources to 
litigation designed to change social policy 
rather than to responses to specialized needs 
of individual poor clients. 

When she introduced her amendment, Rep. 
Green declared that “I think it is dishonest 
to say that we are providing legal aid to the 
poor when in fact we are financing lobbying 
for social reform that certain groups want. 
These offices have become the cutting edge 
for social change in this country.” Mrs. 
Green cited cases of legal service attorneys 
working to loosen anti-abortion laws, pro- 
mote national health insurance, encourage 
rent strikes, etc. 

Despite this legislative ban, LSC has in 
the past two years proceeded very much 
along its traditional radical political way. 
The LSC-funded Massachusetts Law Reform 
Institute, for example, openly engages in 
proscribed political lobbying activities. This 
group spearheaded a lobbying campaign for 
a graduated income tax in Massachusetts 
which voters rejected in a referendum. LSC- 
funded attorneys have even brought cases on 
behalf of entire Indian tribes. Attorneys for 
Pine Tree Legal Assistance, Inc. of Portland, 
Maine, and the Native American Rights Fund 
of Boulder, Colorado, both subsidized by the 
taxpayers through LSC, have argued that 
two thirds of the state of Maine belongs to 
the Passamaquoddy and Penobscot Indian 
tribes. 

As bad as the present situation is, there 
is now legislation before the Congress which 
would make it worse. Rep. Robert Kasten- 
meier, D-Wis., has proposed a bill which 
would not only increase the funding for the 
Legal Services Corporation but would make 
it even easier for LSC grantees to take up 
cases on the basis of their own ideological 
bias rather than on the basis of the client's 
need. In Rep. Kastenmeier’s words, it would 
give LSC “exclusive jurisdiction in determin- 
ing clients’ eligibility and would prevent op- 
posing parties from making, and courts from 
considering, challenges to a client’s eligibil- 
ity for free legal services, or other chal- 
lenges.” Under this legislation, no one out- 
side LSC could challenge the use of LSC 
resources in any court case. 


Another section of the proposed legislation 
would allow LSC backup centers and other 
recipients of LSC funds to use those funds 
to draft model legislation, as long as such 
drafting activity was in response to a request 
by an elected legislator. Some have referred 
to this as the “auxiliary congressional staff” 
section. Also—this bill would repeal the pro- 
hibition of LSC recipients’ involvement in 
school desegregation cases and would weaken 
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the language restricting Legal Services at- 
torneys from helping to organize such radical 
activist groups as the National Welfare 
Rights Organization and the National Ten- 
ants Union. 

‘he most far-reaching aspect of the Kas- 
tenmeier bill would repeal the Green 
Amendment—and would give LSC attorneys 
carte blanche to engage in political lobbying 
activities and to stir up politically motivated 
litigation. 

The entire notion of a federally funded 
legal services program has many serious prob- 
lems. Prof. Geodfrey Mazard of the Yale Law 
School notes that. The question in test-case 
ligation, as in legislative law reform boils 
down to the propriety of constituting a pub- 
licly funded agency to lobby for the special 
benefit of a limited sector of the general com- 
munity...” 

How many in the Congress would be will- 
ing to vote the taxpayers’ money to subsidize 
the lobbying activities of Ralph Nader, or 
Common Cause, or the AFL-CIO, or the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, or the oil companies? 
While some might, the majority would cer- 
tainly not wish to face its consitents after 
casting such a vote. How then can the Con- 
gress justify public subsidies, through the 
LSC, to prvately managed legal servces back- 
up centers? 

The goal of the Legal Services Corporation 
was made clear by LSC President Thomas 
Ehrlich when he spoke before a meeting of 
the National Legal Aid and Defender Asso- 
ciation last October. He said that the LSC 
was working hard to insulate itself from 
control by the executive branch of govern- 
ment. The Kastenmeier bill would give the 
LSC a blank check to pursue the radical 
political activities it has been forced to en- 
gage in with a certain degree of restraint in 
the past. Why any society would want in 
effect, to finance an attack upon its own 
legal structure is difficult to understand. In- 
stead of extending the LSC, Congress would 
do well to abolish it. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 

Nov. 16, 1977] 
MAINE GOVERNOR: INDIAN CLAIMS ARE “TIP 
OF THE ICEBERG” 


(By Jonathan Harsch) 


AUGUSTA, MaInr.—The Indian land claim 
cases pending in New England—for 12 mil- 
lion acres in Maine, 13,000 acres in Massa- 
chusetts, and 3,200 acres in Rhode Island— 
are the “tip of the iceberg,” according to 
Maine Gov. James B. Longley in an inter- 
view with the Monitor. 

To prove the Governor’s point, Maine At- 
torney General Joseph E. Brennan has a 
team of researchers plowing through ar- 
chives in East Coast states seeking docu- 
mentation of how vulnerable every state is 
to claims for the return of territory once 
held by Indians under “aboriginal title.” 

In one of a series of letters sent to at- 
torneys general in all the states that might 
be affected, Mr. Brennan brought attention 
to the latest land claims under the 1790 
federal Non-Intercourse Act. The Catawba 
tribe in South Carolina, the Oneida nation 
in New York state, and the Oglala Sioux in 
North and South Dakota all seek land under 
this act. 

Mr. Brennan told the Monitor that future 
suits, affecting every part of the country, 
could dwarf the $25 billion Indian claim in 
Maine. Such actions, he said—for water, 
mineral, or fishing rights—could be far larger 
in money terms than the Maine suit. 

One of Mr. Brennan’s letters warns other 
states that, “On May 3, 1977, the solicitor 
of the Department of the Interior [Leo H. 
Krulitz] testified before the Senate Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs that there were 
35 claims in the Phoenix, Ariz., office of the 
department; 167 claims in the Minneapolis- 
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St. Paul office of the department; and well 
over 1,000 Indian claims as yet unprocessed 
with the Department of the Interior.” 

In an apparent attempt to head off the 
Indians before the Maine land claim trig- 
gers many others, President Carter's per- 
sonal representative, former Georgia Su- 
preme Court Justice William B. Gunter, rec- 
ommended an out-of-court settlement in 
July. In return for dropping the 12 million- 
acre claim, Maine's 3,700 Penobscot and Pas- 
samaquoddy Indians would receive a lump 
sum of $25 million from the United States 
Government, 1,000 acres of state forest land 
from Maine, and an option to purchase an 
additional 400,000 acres, at perhaps $1,000 
per acre. 

The immediate answer to this offer came 
from U.S. Sen. James Abourezk (D) of South 
Dakota. “Recommending that the legal 
rights of the Indian tribes be arbitrarily 
taken away by Congress,” he said, was de- 
void of fairness and understanding.” 

The Maine Indians themselves are still 
considering Judge Gunter’s offer, and talk 
of perhaps being content to settle for half- 
a-million acres. 

The state of Maine, however, rejects any 
“political fix” which would turn over state 
land to the Indians without a court test of 
both the Indians’ and the state’s legal rights. 

In his interview with the Monitor, Gover- 
nor Longley explained that Maine must take 
a firm legal stand in the present case. He 
said: “I have gone to the President of the 
United States in asking him to make a con- 
dition of any settlement, of any tribal claim 
anyplace, that the federal government will 
not use millions of American taxpayer dol- 
lars—and American taxpayers are Indians 
and non-Indians alike—as a payoff for a 
settlement to right wrongs of a century or 
two centuries ago. 

“Our argument is: Do we have courts of 
law, do we have three branches of govern- 
ment, do we have a judicial branch?“ said 


the Governor. “If we have a judicial branch. 


then let's not circumvent it or abort it to 
simply have a political payoff or political 
compromise. I say that if the Indian claims 
are valid, the courts should make that de- 
termination. If they own one acre, that's 
what the courts should award them. If they 
own 100 acres, that’s what the courts should 
award them. 

“I don’t think it should be a political pay- 
off, because where do we stop?” the Governor 
said. “Next year is it going to be the blacks? 
The year after that, is it going to be even 
Vietnamese we brought to this country to 
resettle as part of a humanitarian debt? 

“Where do you pay off past debts? Do we 
live in a system of justice that provides 
Justice is determined in the courts if there 
are matters of dispute, or do we live in a 
system that says that political payoffs shall 
be the rule?” 

Governor Longley continued: “If I were an 
Indian citizen, I wouldn't want to be paid off. 
I'd want the court to make the determina- 
tion. Because then my children could grow 
up in a society in which non-Indian children 
could not accuse my children of holding up 
or putting a gun to the head of the United 
States Government. 

“I do not want any government of this 
state to inherit the type of problem I have 
inherited,” said the Governor. “I wouldn't 
want a future government to have a divided 
nation, a divided state in which we said that 
because of the political compromise, the 
economic pressure, the leverage, there was a 
payoff made with my father’s or my grand- 
father’s dollars.” 

THE LEGAL SERVICES CORPORATION STRETCHES 
ITS MANDATE 

Originally funded by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity as part of the War on 
Poverty, the Legal Services Program started 
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out with what seemed like a good idea— 
equal access to the courts for the poor. 

But it fell into disrepute as poverty law- 
yers encouraged boycotts, rent strikes and 
picketing, sued U.S. agencies with federal 
money, and handled cases on behalf of 
those who could afford to retain their own 
counsel. 

Poor people with ordinary legal problems 
often were ignored in the push for land- 
mark cases and other issues to bring about 
social change. 

Mounting controversy over such activities 
led Congress in 1974 to create an independ- 
ent body, the Legal Services Corporation 
(LSC), to replace the program. With wide- 
spread support, the lawmakers also wrote 
into the law a number of restraints, notably 
a ban on encouragement of picketing, boy- 
cotts or strikes. 

After slightly more than a year of opera- 
tion, however, the new agency plainly is 
bound on pursuing many of the activities 
which discredited the old cne. 

For example, the LSC argues that despite 
the ban cited above, poverty lawyers are 
obligated to advise a client about lawful 
alternatives to litigation.” Such advice is 
illegal, according to LSC, only if it inten- 
tionally—and probably—leads to the pro- 
scribed activities. 

By the same token, poverty lawyers are 
still bringing class action suits, even when 
all the members of the class aren't poor, and 
are testifying to regulatory agencies on be- 
half of “consumers.” Moreover, LSC argues 
that its own liberal determination of eligi- 
bility for its services is immune to challenge 
in court. 

Poverty lawyers are still suing federal 
agencies with federal money. And the Cor- 
poration’s interpretation of the ban on 
lobbying makes the prohibition virtually 
meaningless. 

It’s no surprise to learn that the No. 2 
post at LSC—that of executive vice presi- 
dent—is held by E. Clinton Bamberger Jr., 
who was the first head of the Legal Serv- 
ices Program at OEO under Sargent Shriver. 
(A large picture of Shriver is prominently 
displayed in Bamberger's office.) 

When, during that period, Robert Kirk 
Walker, president of the Tennessee Bar As- 
sociation, charged that encouraging rent 
strikes was tantamount to inciting social 
revolution, Bamberger replied: There's go- 
ing to be a change in this country. If the 
lawyers want to watch it and not participate 
in it, that’s your decision.” 

While the old legal services program man- 
aged with an appropriation of $70 million, 
the new one operates on a much grander 
scale. It boasts 3,300 federally subsidized 
lawyers and over 1,000 para-legal aides. All 
together, they handle around one million 
cases a year under 300 programs with 700 
Offices, 

LSC’s budget this fiscal year is $125 mil- 
lion. Although the Ford Administration 
budget called for $90 million for the next 
fiscal year, LSC officials plan to request 
$216.8 million when they testify before Con- 
gressional committees. 

Within a few years, LSC is aiming at half 
a billion dollars. But according to its arith- 
metic, even that sum won't suffice to take 
care of all those who need its help. Thomas 
Ehrlich, LSC president, says that out of 29 
million eligible, seven million need legal ald 
each year. 

With two exceptions, Congress specifically 
banned LSC-funded legislative activities. 
One is when it is necessary to the provision 
of legal advice and representation with re- 
spect to an eligible client’s rights. The other 
is in the event that “a governmental agency, 
a legislative body, a committee or a member 
thereof requests personnel of any recipient 
(of LSC money) to make representations 
thereto.” 

Nevertheless, the LSC-funded Massachu- 
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setts Law Reform Institute openly lobbies. 
According to John J. McGlynn, supervisor of 
Public Records for the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, seven people are “registered 
rs legislative agents for the Voluntary De- 
fenders Committee Inc. d/b/a (doing busi- 
ness as) Massachusetts Law Reform Institute 
during the calendar year 1976.” 

The Boston Herald American reported that 
the Institute spearheaded a lobbying cam- 
paign for the graduated income tax in Massa- 
chusetts, a measure which voters rejected in 
a referendum. The newspaper added that 
such activity on behalf of poor people was 
questionable, since most of them pay no state 
taxes. The Institute, according to the story, 
also prepared the legal work for a case that 
barred corporations from contributing funds 
to oppose the referendum. 

Nor is the Institute alone in Its activities. 
The November issue of the Clearinghouse 
Review, published by LSC, discloses that the 
LSC-funded Legal Aid Society of Albuquer- 
que Inc., which is seeking an executive di- 
rector, will give prime consideration to ap- 
plicants with, among other things, a com- 
mitment to legislative advocacy. 

Advocates for Basic Legal Equality Inc., 
of Toledo, also subsidized by LSC, says in 
the Review that it wants a director of litiga- 
tion whose duties will include “supervising 
the law reform litigation and legislative ad- 
vocacy activities of seven staff at- 
torneys. .. .” 

Beyond the field of legislation, centers sub- 
sidized by LSC are particularly active in 
criticizing public utilities and promoting low 
rates for all low-volume users. Lawyers from 
the LSC-funded Legal Aid Bureau of Bal- 
timore argued along these lines in Septem- 
ber before the Commission of Electric Utility 
Rate Structures in Maryland. 

Similarly, attorneys from several LSC- 
funded Centers represented “consumers” at 
a proceeding of the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Indiana concerning new rules for 
gas utilities. 

Yet there is nothing in the LSC Act au- 
thorizing such attorneys to represent con- 
sumers.“ The mandate is to provide legal 
services for the poor. 

Moreover, the LSC Act specifically pro- 
hibits use of LSC funds “directly or indi- 
rectly to influence the issuance, amendment, 
or revocation of any executive order or simi- 
lar promulgation by any federal, state, or 
local agency.” 

In a speech before the annual meeting of 
the National Legal Aid & Defender Associa- 
tion last October, LSC President Ehrlich said 
that the agency is working hard to insulate 
itself from control by the executive branch 
of government. The Corporation, he pointed 
out, successfully fought President Ford’s re- 
cision of $45 million of its appropriation for 
the coming year. Instead, it won an extra 
$35 million. 

While stating that its purpose is to serve 
only the poor, the LSC Act permits class 
actions at the discretion of local LSC boards. 

For example, California Rural As- 
sistance brought a case in which it argued 
that the California Secretary of State is im- 
peding the registration of 1,360,000 potential 
voters by failing to provide bilingual oral 
registration assistance. 

LSC-funded attorneys even bring cases on 
behalf of entire Indian tribes. One notable 
multifaceted endeavor involves giving part 
of the country back to the Indians. Attor- 
neys from Pine Tree Legal Assistance Inc. 
of Portland, Maine, and the Native Ameri- 
can Rights Fund of Boulder, Colo., both sub- 
sidized by LSC, have argued that two-thirds 
of the state of Maine belongs to the Passa- 
maquoddy and Penobscot Indian tribes. 

Does turning the country back to the 
Indians constitute a proper activity for 
federally funded poverty lawyers? Says LSC 
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President Ehrlich, “Litigating poor people's 
claims is (proper) . . What we've got to be 
sure of is that there are human beings who 
are eligible for help and need help. If that's 
the case, as I’ve every reason to believe it is, 
then it’s perfectly proper.” 

Although legal centers are funded by the 
federal government, they often bring suits 
against it, a practice which results in Uncle 
Sam subsidizing legal challenges to his own 
actions. Last April, for example, lawyers for 
the Western Center on Law and Poverty of 
Los Angeles and the San Fernando Valley 
Neighborhood Legal Services of Pacoima, 
Calif., sued the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion & Welfare to force payment of supple- 
mental Social Security benefits to indigent 
patients at an alcoholic rehabilitation cen- 
ter. The Legal Services lawyers lost. 

Congress has been lavish in appropriating 
money for the LSC but thas failed to scrut- 
inize its activities. Ultimately, the lawmak- 
ers will have to take a hard look. 


CONTRACTS OUTSTANDING 


The board also defeated a motion by mem- 
bers Rodolfo Montejano and Marshall J. 
Breger which would have allowed LSC to 
disapprove any receipt of funds from any 
source by back-up centers for activities in- 
consistent with the LSC Act. LSC now has 
contracts outstanding in the amount of $4,- 
281,963 wih 13 back-up centers. On or before 
July 1, it is expected to renew these for 
$4,315,326 more. 

That accounts for all but four of the 
original 17 back-up centers. One of these, 
the National Clearinghouse for Legal Serv- 
ices. Still publishes the Clearinghouse Re- 
view in Chicago with the same staff, but now 
it officially comes under LSC supervision. 

LSC created the Office of Program Sup- 
port, budgeted at $7.1 million to take over 
the activities of the other three. One is the 
Legal Services Training Program of Catholic 
University. According to the Polikoff study, 
the LSC grant for the Program was admin- 
istered as part of the Law School budget. 
LSC’s official biography of Executive Vice 
President E. Clinton Bamberger Jr. indicates 
that his last job before joining LSC was dean 
of the Law School at Catholic University. 

Another is the Management Assistance 
Project of the National Legal Aid and De- 
fender Association. Bamberger formerly 
headed the NLADA. So did Revius O. Ortique 
Jr., a member of LSC’s board of directors. 


DOING VERY WELL 


The last of the quartet of back-up cen- 
ters is doing very well indeed. William Fry, 
director of the National Paralegal Institute, 
told Barron's that it has obtained $388,000 
in grants from the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation & Weifare. That’s more than the 
$332,000 it enjoyed from LSC. Moreover, the 
Institute continues to work with LSC-fund- 
ed law centers which have access to state 
money. 

Now, according to Fry, the Institute is 
working with LSC in “a major presentation 
to the American Bar Association on para- 
legals.” He says that a written report has 
been submitted to the ABA Committee on 
Legal Aid and Indigent Defendants and that 
in February the Institute and LSC will make 
a verbal presentation. Fry adds that the 
Institute is working closely with Catherine 
Day-Jermany, currently director of paralegal 
affairs at LSC and former director of train- 
ing for the Institute. 

Ehrlich already has established within 
LSC the Research Institute on Legal Assist- 
ance, with a budget of $250,000 for fiscal 
1977. As its head, he named Alan House- 
man, former director of the Michigan Legal 
Services Assistance Program, funded by OEO. 
In an article in Human Events, published 
on Dec. 8, 1973, Howard Phillips, former 
OEO director, called Houseman “a leader of 
the leftist National Lawyers Guild.” 
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SOLICITING PROPOSALS 


LSC is soliciting proposals from prospec- 
tive fellows for LSC-funded studies in sev- 
eral areas which Houseman wants to ex- 
plore. They include the effects on the poor 
of administrative and hearing processes, 
housing tribunals and small claims courts. 
What are the other 13 back-up centers 
doing? Schedule A of the contract for the 
Legal Action Support Project of the Bureau 
of Social Science Research Inc., which be- 
came effective last July 16, says that, among 
other things: “The Project will, on behalf 
of eligible clients, assist Legal Services Pro- 
gram personnel in their participation in 
administrative proceedings, including rule 
making, and in legislative proceedings.” 

In other words it plans to engage in lobby- 
ing. But it said it would do so only upon 
request of a government agency, legislative 
body, committee or a member thereof. Still, 
devoting approximately 20 percent of its 
total professional effort to “administrative 
and legislative representation,” seems a far 
cry from the Congressional aim of obtaining 
legal services for poor people. The contract 
stipulated that only 5 percent of total pro- 
fessional effort would be devoted to “general 
client counseling and representation.” 

In its report to LSC for the quarter ended 
Oct. 15, the Project said it “prepared a re- 
port which demonstrated why many able- 
bodied persons remain unemployed for pro- 
longed periods of time despite diligent efforts 
to find work.” Despite a ban on LSC-funded 
research, the document was used to assist the 
Legal Aid Service Multonomah Bar Associa- 
tion of Portland, Ore., an LSC tee, in a 
class action seeking welfare for the able- 
bodied. 

The Project also apparently did research 
to aid an LSC-funded law center, the Appa- 
lachian Research and Defense Fund of Ken- 
tucky. The Pund went before the Kentucky 
Public Services Commission to oppose a 
pending electric utility rate increase. The 
Project said it “reviewed the Kentucky Power 
Company’s testimony and suggested to the 
(Fund) attormey specific lines of inquiry 
appropriate for future interrogatories. With 
reference to selected counties in the eastern 
portion of the state, we obtained data on 
social and economic characteristics of resi- 
dents, prepared tabulations on mobile home 
families below the poverty line and furnished 
reference articles and bibliographies on elec- 
tric utility rate structures.” 

In addition, two spokesman for the Project 
participated last summer in the Consumer 
Advocate’s Workshop on Electric Utility Rate 
Proceedings, sponsored by the National Con- 
sumer Information Center in Washington. 
The Center was founded by Howard Univer- 
sity law students and is funded by Com- 
munity Services Administration. 


FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 


As further evidence of social advocacy, 
rather than service to individual indigent 
clients, the Project said it is trying to docu- 
ment inadequate coverage for the food stamp 
program in order to help Alaska Legal Serv- 
ices (an LSC-funded law center), which “is 
contemplating a challenge to the Food Stamp 
Program's allegedly inadequate outreach ef- 
fort in the state.” 

The Project argues that such activities are 
legal, provided they are “directly connected 
to requests from LSC-funded attorneys who 
seek our assistance in regard to their repre- 
sentations of specific eligible clients.” 

This stance squares with what. Bamberger 
told Barrcn’s: Now back-up centers can only 
do work for clients; they have to have a 
client. . . . We can’t provide high quality 
legal service without having specialists.” 

SCHOOL DESEGREGATION SUITS 


The law says that no Corporation funds 
may be used for school desegregation suits. 
Yet in a recent report to LSC, the (back-up) 
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Center for Law and Education made clear 
that it is participating in such cases. For 
instance, it said that Eric E. Van Loon and 
Robert Pressman of the Center, along with 
other attorneys, filed an appeal on Oct. 18, 
1976, in a Boston school desegregation case 
which earlier led to a District Court plac- 
ing South Boston High School in receiver- 
ship. 

Chatting that the unit dated back to 
1972, we asked Ehrlich what happens to 
cases which were pending at the time of 
passage of the LSC Act. He replied that he 
has written all law centers that if an LSC- 
funded attorney is in the midst of a case 
involving an activity prohibited by the Act, 
he is obliged to try to transfer it to com- 
petent counsel. “If he is not able to do so, 
then, under the standards of professional 
responsibility, he has to continue the case 
but not take any more like it, Ehrlich de- 
clared. What about appealing prohibited 
cases? “Responsibility to the client is the 
most important consideration of all, and 
that includes responsibility to appeal.” 

In a report to LSC dated Oct. 31, 1976, the 
National Housing Law Project (a back-up 
center) said it has spent a significant amount 
of time coordinating more than 40 suits in- 
volving operating subsidies by the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD). It said it was co-counsel with the 
(LSC-funded) Western Center on Law and 
Poverty in the Underwood case, in which the 
U.S. Supreme Court stayed a District Court 
order for HUD to pay operating subsidies. 
(It lost.) 

After noting its participation in several 
other lawsuits involving HUD, the Project 
reported that its director is vice president of 
the board of directors of the Housing As- 
sistance Council, funded by HUD. It also said 
the Project prepared a background paper on 
redlining and disinvestment under contract 
to HUD's Office of Fair Housing and Equal 


Opportunity. We asked Robert Elliott, former 
HUD general counsel, if this constituted a 
conflict of interest. He said it might be poor 
judgment, but was not illegal. 

The Native American Rights Fund/ Indian 
Law Support Center is involved in the cases 
aimed at giving part of the country back to 


the Indians, discussed last week. In its 
latest quarterly report to LSC, it said it is 
helping South Dakota Legal Services 
(funded by LSC) to prosecute a case involv- 
ing the rights of prisoners. 

The Center also reported that it has 
helped four attorneys from the (LSC 
funded) Seattle Legal Services, which keeps 
them on two Indian reservations to serve as 
general counsel to the tribe. It didn’t ex- 
plain how a whole tribe qualified for such 
help. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, each 
article details some of the abuses I have 
mentioned which have been entailed by 
the Legal Services Corporation. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And the other side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The other 

side is out of time. 
Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am op- 
posed to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Hampshire. This 
amendment proposes to eliminate $300 
million from function 750 (administra- 
tion of justice) for the Legal Services 
Corporation. The Humphrey amendment 
would effectively terminate the Federal 
Government's efforts to provide the dis- 
advantaged in our society with access to 
our Nation’s system of justice. 
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The Labor and Human Resources 
Committee just recently reported a bill 
(S. 2337) to extend the Legal Services 
Corporation for 2 additional years. This 
reauthorization bill was reported by the 
committee only after extensive oversight 
of the Corporation and its grantees had 
been conducted by the committee. These 
oversight activities revealed that the 
Corporation had effectively implemented 
the mandates of the Legal Services 
Corporation Act and that despite its lim- 
ited resources, the Corporation is suc- 
cessfully helping to meet the largely un- 
met legal needs of the poor. 

Any suggestion that pro bono contri- 
butions by the private bar can effectively 
respond to and represent the legal prob- 
lems of the poor ignores the facts estab- 
lished over 15 years ago when the Fed- 
eral Government first became involved 
in the provision of legal services—facts 
that have been reestablished time and 
time again. 

The American Bar Association (ABA) 
has a long record of support for the 
Federal legal services program. Since 
1965, the ABA has frequently expressed 
through resolutions, testimony, and other 
means, its vital concern that Federal 
legal services be sustained and expanded. 
In 1974, the ABA in a formal resolution 
recommended the establishment of the 
Legal Services Corporation to preserve 
the independence and professional in- 
tegrity of legal services lawyers repre- 
senting the poor and remove legal sery- 
ices from partisan political pressures. 
The ABA has continually deplored efforts 
to eliminate or cut back the legal services 
program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the policy positions 
taken by the ABA concerning Federal 
legal services programs be included at 
this point in the Recorp. 


Just over a month ago the ABA re- 
affirmed its support of the Legal Services 
Corporation and called for expansion of 
legal services when the association testi- 
fied before the House Appropriations 
Committee. Let me read just a few ex- 
cerpts from the ABA's testimony: 

The Corporation has greatly impressed us 
with the responsible and creative manner in 
which it has addrssed its congressional man- 
date of making civil legal services available 
to the nation's poor. 

The Corporation has also maintained 
throughout its existence a minimum of ad- 
ministrative overhead. The cost of the Cor- 
poration’s home office and its regional offices 
has been consistently less than 3 percent. 
If its request for FY '81 is met, the adminis- 
trative costs would fall to 2 percent. 

The Corporation, then, is a highly efficient 
operation which has used its past appropria- 
tions effectively and which deserves your 
confidence that it will administer further 
funding wisely and well. 

Pro bono contributions of time by lawyers 
are not & new phenomenon. Such contribu- 
tions have been made for decades; in fact, 
virtually all of the civil legal aid programs 
in existence before 1965 were started and 
sustained by the contributions of time and 
money by the private bar. But relying upon 
voluntary contributions to meet all, or even 
a significant portion, of the civil legal needs 
of the poor is unrealistic. The federal gov- 
ernment recognized this factor in establish- 
ing the OEO legal services effort in 1965. 
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While great progress has been made since 
then in supplying legal services to the poor, 
there remain great unmet legal needs. The 
organized bar will do its part to help meet 
these needs, but the Corporation will con- 
tinue to bear the greatest burden in this 
effort.” 

The Corporation is making it possible for 
disputes in our society to be resolved through 
conventional legal means and for the na- 
tion’s neediest citizens to obtain enforce- 
ment of their legal rights. The consequences 
of not providing this means of legal redress 
may be even more costly to society than the 
modest cost of this program. We urge you to 
appropriate $353 million for the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation for Fiscal Year 1981. 


Mr. President, the 30 million poor per- 
sons eligible for legal services will experi- 
ence over 6 million legal problems next 
year alone. Although the capacity of the 
Corporation’s grantees is not expected to 
exceed 2 million legal matters per year 
through 1981, the Corporation’s efforts 
are essential to the Government’s efforts 
to assure that low-income persons have 
access to the Nation’s system of justice. 
Nevertheless, the total number of legal 
problems can be estimated to be at least 
three times the current capacity of the 
legal services program and perhaps much 
greater. 

The Legal Services Corporation con- 
tinues to provide essential high quality 
legal representation for the poor, at a 
level of cost-effectiveness few other pro- 
grams can match. The legal services pro- 
gram has proven to be one of the most 
successful programs to emerge from the 
war on poverty and it has demonstrated 
that the Nation’s judicial system can 
work to the benefit of all segments of 
our society—if there is equal access to 
the judicial system. 

I urge the Senate to reject the mis- 
guided Humphrey amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, un- 
less someone else wishes time, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to table the amendment, and I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the motion to lay on 
the table the amendment of the Senator 
from New Hampshire. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GraveL), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the 
Senator from Massachusettts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
LEAHY), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Matsunaca), the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TatMapcE), and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. BRADLEY) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
and the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
YounG) are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


Tsoncas). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber who wish to vote? 
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The result was announced—yeas 71, 
nays 19, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 111 Leg.] 


Pell 
Percy 
Pressler 
Pryor 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
r 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stewart 
Stone 
Tsongas 
Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 
Williams 


Morgan 
Proxmire 
Roth 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Zorinsky 

Goldwater 

NOT VOTING—9 


Bradley Kennedy Matsunaga 
Gravel Leahy Talmadge 
Inouye Mathias Young 

So the motion to lay on the table UP 
amendment No. 1074 was agreed to. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I shall 
engage in a colloquy with the managers 
of this resolution regarding the so-called 
“reconciliation” provisions. I refer par- 
ticularly to section 9 of the resolution, 
starting on page 17. That section re- 
quires the Agriculture Committees of 
both Houses to “reduce spending for 
fiscal year 1981 in reported or enacted 
laws, bills, and resolutions by $2,000,000,- 
000 in budget authority and $2,000,000,- 
000 in outlays.” The section further in- 
structs the Agriculture Committees to 
“report promptly their recommendations 
for changes * * * in laws, bills, and res- 
olutions within the jurisdictions of those 
committees sufficient to accomplish the 
reductions.” 

On page 248 of the committee’s report 
there is a table that shows the assump- 
tions the Budget Committee made in 
arriving at the reconciliation require- 
ments for the various committees. That 
table shows that $1.4 billion of the $2 
billion savings required of the Agricul- 
ture Committee is assumed by the Budget 
Committee to come from the food stamp 
program. 

Here is my problem: It has been estab- 
lished through legal opinions of the 
Comptroller General, and I believe it is 
now agreed without dispute here in Con- 
gress, that the food stamp program is not 
an entitlement program but is subject 
to control through appropriations. More- 
over, I understand that funds for the 
food stamp program are allocated under 
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the Budget Act to the Appropriations 
Committee and not to the Agriculture 
Committee. My first question to the 
managers, Mr. President, is this: Why is 
the Agriculture Committee being re- 
quired to report legislation saving money 
in a program which is controllable by 
appropriations action and for which the 
money is allocated to the Appropriations 
Committee? 

Mr. BELLMON. The distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina raises an 
important point. The Food Stamp Act of 
1977 did convert food stamps from ap- 
propriated entitlement legislation to an 
authorization for appropriations. The 
Appropriations Committee does have the 
discretion to limit food stamp appropria- 
tions below the amount authorized. The 
Food Stamp Act contains procedures 
specifying how the Agriculture Depart- 
ment will reduce the cost of the program 
if necessary to live within the amounts 
appropriated. 

Ordinarily it is not necessary or ap- 
propriate for programs that are subect 
to appropriations control to be targets of 
reconciliation instructions to the respon- 
sible authorizing committees. The Budg- 
et Committee made an exception this 
year in the case of the food stamp pro- 
gram and four other programs under 
the jurisdiction of other committees.’ 

The reason we made these exceptions 
is that, as a practical matter, Congress 
up to now has dealt with these four pro- 
grams as though they were entitlements. 
In other words, it appeared to us that we 
were unlikely to get the savings if all of 
the burden of acheving them was left to 
the Appropriations Committee. There- 
fore, in these few cases, we have included 
in the reconciliation instructions a re- 
quirement that the authorizing commit- 
tees report legislation which would assist 
in achieving the savings. 

Also, I call to the attention of Senator 
Hetms the technical modifications to sec- 
tion 9 which the Budget Committee has 
made. These modifications make clear 
that the Agriculture Committee will com- 
ply with the reconciliation requirement 
if it reports legislation providing for the 
$2 billion in spending reductions in 
either entitlement programs under the 
direct spending jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee, or in authorizing legislation for 
which the committee has responsibility, 
or in some combination of these two 
types of legislation. 

Mr. HELMS. Nevertheless, this seems 
to be a troublesome precedent. There ap- 
pears to be an assumption that the Ap- 
propriations Committee cannot be relied 
upon to live within budget resolutions. 
Will not lead to authorizing committees 
receiving more and more directions to 
change programs for which they do not 
have direct spending authority? Thus, 
the prerogatives of both the authorizing 
committees and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee would be weakened. 

Mr. BELLMON. I really do not think 
there should be any concern on this 
point. We do not see this as a precedent 
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for the future. It is simply a practical 
way of dealing with programs where we 
believe it would be unfair to direct the 
Appropriations Committee to be solely 
responsible for the needed program cuts. 

I might point out that if the authoriz- 
ing legislation amendments were ulti- 
mately to be defeated, the Appropriations 
Committee would still have the problem 
of living within the amount of money al- 
located to it under the budget resolution. 

Mr. HELMS. That seems critical. 
Since the Appropriations Committee’s 
allocation is limited to a level com- 
mensurate with the food stamp spend- 
ing level included in the resolution, 
there is no shift of responsibilities from 
the Appropriations Committee to the 
authorizing committees. Is that correct? 

Mr. BELLMON. Absolutely. The Ap- 
propriations Committee will bear the 
same practical responsibility as if it re- 
ceived the reconciliations instructions 
which are being discussed because its 
allocation is limited. These instructions 
are directed to authorizing committees 
as a means of directly stating the in- 
tention that they share with the Ap- 
propriations Committee responsibility 
for these cuts. I am hopeful that the 
combination of efforts by the authorizing 
committees and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee can achieve the savings that are 
called for in the resolution. 

Mr. HELMS. I certainly agree with 
the objective of the Budget Committee 
as described by Senator BELLMON. It is 
urgent that we hold down Federal spend- 
ing. And, I believe reform of the food 
stamp program is one of the best ways to 
accomplish that goal. I do not want to 
imply by any of my comments that I am 
against the restrictions on Federal 
spending that are assumed here. Indeed, 
I want to help achieve control over the 
budget. My only concern is the prece- 
dent of having the budget resolution di- 
rect authorizing committees to make 
cuts in programs for which spending 
authority lies under the control of the 
Appropriations Committee. 

With the clarification that Senator 
BELLMON has provided that this is not 
intended to be a precedent for the future, 
I am going to accept the position that is 
being taken by the managers of the bill. 
I thank my colleague. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1075 
(Purpose: To provide room in the budget for 
funding of the Emergency Mortgage Pur- 
chase Assistance Act (Brooke-Cranston) 
program) 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk for myself 
and Senators HATFIELD, LEVIN, BRADLEY, 
and Durktn, and I ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
Weicker) for himself and Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. 
Levin, Mr. Braptey, and Mr. DURKIN pro- 
poses an unprinted amendment numbered 
1075. 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 
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On page 2, line 17, strike 888 7. 900, 000, 000 
and insert in lieu thereof 8658, 500.000.000“. 
On page 2, line 22, strike “$612,900,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$614,500,000,000”. 
On page 2, line 23, strike “$687,200,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof 686.600, 000.000“. 
On page 2, line 24, strike “$753,500,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$754,700,000,000". 
On page 6, line 18, strike 85.100, 000, 000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof 85. 700,000, 000“. 
On page 6, line 19, strike “$200,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof 61.800, 000,000“. 
On page 6, line 22, strike 82. 700,000, 000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘$2,100,000,000". 
On page 6, line 25, strike 62,900,000, 000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof 84. 100, 000.000“. 
On page 12, line 2, strike “$653,700,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof 86658. 800,000. 000. 
On page 12, line 4, strike 8566. 400.000. 000 
and insert in lieu thereof “$566,300,000,000”. 
On page 13, line 9, strike “$11,700,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof 616.800, 000,000“. 
On page 13, line 10, strike 85,800,000, 000 
and insert in lieu thereof 85, 400.000.000“. 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, this 
amendment is the same as the printed 
amendment No. 1698 with certain minor 
technical adjustments. 

Mr. President, I see the majority lead- 
er and the minority leader in the Cham- 
ber. 

Several Senators made inquiry as to 
the matter of the swearing in of our col- 
league, Ed Muskie. 

If it would accommodate the situation 
I would be more than delighted to go 
ahead and have one of my amendments 
come up and discuss it. In other words, 
I would hold the floor so that Senators 
could get to that swearing in without 
the majorty leader having to go ahead 
and recess or delay the proceedings, if 
that will be of help. And it is not going 
to waste any time because I am going to 
be talking anyway. I am more than de- 
lighted to help. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I will respond if the Senator will yield. 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
it is not the intention of the leadership 
to recess, and I am sure Mr. Muskie will 
understand, but if the Senator wishes to 
proceed to talk on several of his amend- 
ments and then have back-to-back votes 
it would be perfectly agreeable. I would 
like for the managers to respond if I am 
not expressing their viewpoint. 

Mr. WEICKER. What I am trying to 
say here to the distinguished majority 
leader is that I believe that my voice is 
of sufficient strength to assure my col- 
leagues that between, let us say, the 
hours of 6:30 and 7:30 nothing is going 
to happen except for the fact I am going 
to talk which certainly would allow 
everyone time to get down to Ed Muskie’s 
swearing in. I know that the majority 
leader does not want to delay anything. 

But the fact is I have five amendments 
here and they are going to take certainly 
in total maybe 4 to 5 hours as the case 
may be with votes on each amendment. 
In other words, I am more than willing 
and delighted to go ahead and do my 
talking when it is less disruptive to those 
who care to go ahead and attend the 
swearing in. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the Senator is generous and considerate 
of his colleagues, but I do not think we 
should proceed on the basis that Sena- 
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tors might expect to be away for the 
swearing in and they would be protected 
against rollcall votes in the meantime. 

I suggest that the distinguished Sen- 
ator just proceed. He has made this offer. 
It is very courteous. But I am afraid that 
it might create some problems and I 
think we should just take the amend- 
ments as the Senator calls them up. 

Mr. WEICKER. All right. 

Then, lastly, I make the point that 
other Senators will come up, who have 
amendments. It is not my intention to 
hold the floor to the exclusion of any 
of my colleagues. I have five amend- 
ments. I intend to offer all five amend- 
ments and intend to have rollcall votes 
on those amendments. On the other hand, 
there is no reason why I have to sit here 
and inconvenience those who wish to 
present their amendments and after I 
conclude each amendment if someone 
wants to get up, that is fine. 

Mr. President, the amendment I called 
up makes provision for the funds re- 
quired by an activation of Brooke-Cran- 
ston. That, in essence, is the matter be- 
fore the Senate. 

Prior to getting into the specifics of 
this amendment, I shall present some 
views that are somewhat contrary to 
most of the discussion that has taken 
place in the Chamber heretofore. 

First of all, let me state at the outset, 
contrary to the political wisdom of the 
times and the political wisdom that is 
espoused here in the Chamber, I am 
not—underline “not”—for a balanced 
budget accomplished in the time or in 
the manner of this one. 

It does not take any particular ability 
to discover that what was put together 
here took an indecently short period of 
time compared to the usual procedures. 

Mr. President, I wonder if we might 
have order. There is sort of a low dull 
roar against which I do not care to com- 

te. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. The Senate will be in or- 
der. 

Mr. WEICKER. The usual budget 
process engaged in by the executive 
branch of Government and by the legis- 
lative branch takes place over the course 
of a period of a year. What we have be- 
fore us today in terms of this legislation, 
in terms of the requests from the White 
House, was slapped together in a matter 
of weeks as a response to certain political 
posturing on this side of the aisle rela- 
tive to a balanced budget. I find it difi- 
cult to believe just on the matter of time 
that one can accomplish in 2 or 3 weeks 
what one should carefully have done 
in the course of a year. 

Second, if indeed the budget is to be 
balanced, then it seems to me that the 
burden of spending cuts should fall across 
all shoulders and not principally across 
the shoulders of both those who are dis- 
advantaged and those who need our spe- 
cial care if they are to achieve that qual- 
ity of life associated with the American 
commitment. 

What bothers me about these cuts is 
that their effect will not be felt in the 
year 1980 but rather in the years 1981, 
1982, 1983. In other words, in a period 
of time past that of this election. 
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Mr. President, there is not one person, 
not one advocate of the legislation in 
this Chamber, nor one outside the 
Chamber, who will agree that a balanced 
budget is going to do anything about in- 
flation in the year 1980. 

Indeed, a statistical analysis leads you 
to the only conclusion that when it does 
have an effect it will be to the tune of 
three-tenths of 1 percent of the Consum- 
er Price Index. But the price that is 
going to be paid by the disadvantaged 
elements of our society, by the young 
people, by the elderly, that price is go- 
ing to be paid by them in the future, is 
going to be felt very significantly. 

Since we are on the balanced budget 
kick and testing the matter of running 
America like one runs General Motors, 
it is important to maintain the prin- 
ciples essential for corporate success. 
The very essence of success in the cor- 
Porate world lies in those budgets de- 
voted to research and development and 
the training of personnel. 

If corporations are to cut funds in 

tight times, it will be on matters relat- 
ing to advertising or travel. These are 
cutbacks that will have minimal adverse 
impact, either on the corporate balance 
sheet in the future or in the matter of 
corporate profits in the future. 
' Should the money be taken out of the 
‘other categories I have mentioned, then 
‘you jeopardize the corporate profits pic- 
ture for many years in the future. The 
difficulty that is going on right now with 
respect to the Federal budget is that 
the human investment, our investment 
for the future, is being set back. It is 
‘that there are not going to be as many 
‘young people who have that type of an 
education, be it the college or be it vo- 
cational, that guarantees to them the 
opportunity of a job in the future, and 
with the opportunity of the job, the in- 
come that that generates, the taxes 
which that generates on the income. 

Now, none of that, you see, will be visi- 
ble or tangible in the election year 1980. 
But once you have let 1 year slip by 
there is no way you can recapture it in 
the future. It is gone. So there will be a 
price to be paid for what it is that is 
done here today, and that price will come 
either in terms of future inflation or fu- 
ture lack of opportunity. It is to these 
matters that I address myself in the 
series of amendments I intend to present 
to my colleagues here this evening. 

I suppose what especially bothers me 
is that it was 6 years ago that this Sen- 
ator from Connecticut tried to point out 
the danger to the Nation of our failure to 
appropriately grapple with the energy 
crisis, and the fact that it was leaving 
this Nation in an unsatisfactory position 
when it came to energy and dangerous 
when it came to the economics. 

For 6 years this body, the House, and 
the executive have failed to address 
energy to the point where it is today far 
and away the principal cause of infia- 
tion. 

Setting aside the energy problem, I now 
talk about the economic problems. In 
1979 the increase in the Consumer Price 
Index was 13 percent, and according to 
the January 1980 CBO report, OPEC oil 
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increases added 2.5 percent to that Con- 
sumer Price Index. Housing added 1.5 
percent, and the budget deficit added 
only 0.3 percent. 

Here in a matter of weeks we addressed 
ourselves to the inflation problem 
through the medium of penalizing human 
beings, whereas for 6 years we did not 
do anything-about the principal cause of 
inflation, namely our dependency on for- 
eign sourced oil. That is why this exer- 
cise here on the floor of the Senate, as 
indeed the one that occurred on the floor 
of the House and, as indeed, the political 
actions of the White House causes anger 
and distress on my part. Very brave in- 
stitutions which do not hesitate to come 
down on the heads of the elderly and the 
young and on the diseased and the un- 
educated. They do not hesitate to come 
down on their heads. But, no, do not 
touch that American automobile with its 
healthy middle American behind the 
wheel, with the majority, if you will, be- 
hind the wheel, do not touch that. It is 
that sort of thinking which shows how 
our priorities are so out of whack. 

There is nothing I can do about energy 
insofar as this amendment is concerned, 
but at least I can make clear where I 
think the attack should take place. Not 
on the fiesh and blood of this Nation but 
on the inanimate objects of oil and of 
steel. 

One other point I want to make before 
I get to the specifics of Brooke-Cranston. 
Let there be no mistake about any bal- 
ancing of the budget. It is not going to 
be balanced regardless of what happens 
here. Everybody knows it. How much 
time has been used to explain to the 
American people the matter of off- 
budget items, and what are the off- 
budget items for 1981? Eighteen billion 
dollars are off budget. What about the 
matter of any increases in energy costs? 
I have to pay gasoline bills just like 
everybody else. What do you do with 
those? 

Now that the country is in a recession 
what do you do about unemployment? 
What are you going to do about unem- 
ployment compensation? Is it all taken 
into account or are we so committed to 
a slogan that regardless of whatever hu- 
man tragedy comes to pass during the 
course of President Carter’s economic 
policies we are going to keep the budget 
balanced? 

The budget will not be balanced, al- 
though on paper, yes. But in reality it 
will not be balanced. There will be no 
balanced budget for the fiscal year 1981, 
and I would love to go ahead and have 
any one of the leaders of the committee 
dispute that statement. I am talking 
about in dollar and cents, not in their 
predictions or in their statements or in 
their audio-visual materials here. I am 
saying that at the conclusion of fiscal 
year 1981 there will not have been a 
balanced budget. So perhaps there is 
some worth in what it is that is being 
espoused if indeed the suffering brings 
us to a positive end. 

But the only end this exercise is bring- 
ing the Nation to is the reelection or the 
election of those politicians who advo- 
cate this principle and see it as being a 
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matter of political appeal or wisdom in 
this particular year regardless of the 
cost. 

I do not believe in big spending. In- 
deed, I think in the 10 years I have been 
in the Senate and 2 years in the House 
of Representatives, I pretty much bal- 
anced my budgets. By anybody’s score- 
card, it is a voting record that has been 
pretty much down the middle and 
fiscally very responsible. 

All I see in the tack that is being 
taken here is inflation in the future and 
a terrible cost in human terms. If poli- 
ticians want to get reelected, let them 
do it on their own campaign funds and 
not in the carnage of human lives. 

How can you balance a budget prop- 
erly, in terms of what we desire for each 
other as human beings, when you exclude 
defense, not even include it, but you 
raise it, and you do not touch upon the 
uncontrollables? 

Most of the fat has already been taken 
out of the budget during the past 2 to 
3 years. This is not a sudden awakening 
here today. This process has been going 
on. The Budget Committee has been 
working and I think doing a good job. 

What you are trying to zero in on, in 
terms of achieving this particular end, 
relates to the best programs existing in 
this Nation. 

The main ingredient the United States 
of America has already run on—and do 
not kid yourselves—is hope. In effect, 
that is what has been eliminated with 
this exercise. 

Now, there are those who say: “Well, 
Brother WEICKER is not up for reelection 
in 1982. It’s all right for him to say 
that.” 

Well, Brother Weicker was up for 
reelection in 1976 and he ran on a plat- 
form of gasoline rationing and decon- 
trol; decontrol being anathema in New 
England and gasoline rationing anath- 
ema everywhere. 

Because that was the problem then 
and that was the remedy then, and that 
is the problem still today and it is the 
problem from an economics point of view. 
So I was prepared to do what needed to 
be done no matter how bad the news 
when it was my neck that was on the 
line. 

There is no question in my mind that 
it is still the job that has to be done if 
you want to reduce inflation. You could 
balance that budget, and, tell me, what 
would happen if OPEC met and raised its 
prices 15 percent tomorrow? What would 
happen to your balanced budget? You 
would not have one. Because that matter 
is out of your control and it is out of 
my control in the posture that we find 
ourselves in, vis-a-vis energy. 

Now, Mr. President, let us get to the 
first item on the agenda, the matter of 
Brooke-Cranston. 

This amendment would provide room 
in the budget for the funding and activa- 
tion of the provisions of the Emergency 
Home Purchase Assistance Act, com- 
monly referred to as the Brooke-Cran- 
ston program. Whenever I have spoken 
of the program before, I have urged my 
colleagues to act in anticipation of the 
inevitable crisis which has now befallen 
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the housing industry. Today, I stand be- 
fore you urging you to act decisively to 
ward off a worsening of the situation. 

What do you think is going to be done 
for inflation vis-a-vis the housing in- 
dustry if you cut back on those starts 
today and create a shortage? Just tell 
me what is going to happen to the hous- 
ing market next year and the year after 
that? The old law of supply and demand 
will apply—if the supply of houses are 
not there to meet the demand, the prices 
will go up. 

It is clear that it is going to be up to 
this Congress to act. The administration 
has shown that it is unable to antici- 
pate—or adequately respond to—the eco- 
nomic crisis which its policies have cre- 
ated. Although the housing industry is 
undergoing the worst productive cycle in 
the last 30 years, there are those, both in 
the administration and elsewhere, who 
insist that the greatest priority is to 
balance 1 year’s budget. 

Now, mind you, the administration 
had the opportunity 6 months ago to 
act before the crisis that we see today. 
Indeed, the same day that I submitted 
my bill to update the Brooke-Cranston 
program and called for its activation 
there arrived a similar bill from the 
administration. So then they recognized 
a need for Brooke-Cranston, but only 
by sending the legislation up; never by 
pushing for its passage and activation. 

It is, to be sure, a special year, it is 
an election year. Nevertheless, I hope 
the Congress will exhibit greater vision 
than has been exhibited in the recent 
debates on balancing the budget. The 
situation in the housing industry will 
not solve itself; it will continue to de- 
teriorate if we don’t act immediately. 
Not only must we insure that the emer- 
gency assistance contemplated by this 
program is readily available—but we 
must convey to HUD Secretary Landrieu 
that Congress recognizes the traumatic 
conditions confronting the housing in- 
dustry and the need to act now to thwart 
a problem which will have severe long 
range inflationary implications. 

Mr. President, in December I intro- 
duced S. 2178 to update Brooke-Cran- 
ston and I was pleased to see that the 
administration submitted a similar bill 
on the same day. In anticipation of the 
passage of one of these two bills, I wrote 
to the chairman of the HUD Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee about releasing 
funds for the program early this year. 
My concern, and that of some of my 
colleagues, was to prevent the inevitable 
crisis, rather than to try to manage it 
once it came. 

Two weeks ago the Senate passed a 
bill revising the Brooke-Cranston pro- 
gram. But as we all know, passage of 
that legislation was only the first step. 
The administration still must decide to 
activate the program in order for the 
housing industry to receive assistance. 
Since introducing their bill last Decem- 
ber the administration has shown no 
willingness to activate this program. 
Indeed, as recently as last week, Secre- 
tary Landrieu told me at a HUD Appro- 
priations Subcommittee hearing that the 
administration felt it was not necessary 
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to activate the program now, despite the 
fact that the housing industry is in as 
bad shape as it was during the 1974-75 
recession and, as one of the assistants 
to the Secretary admitted, things only 
romise to get worse. 

R Well, this body enacted Brooke- 
Cranston in 1974 under circumstances 
which were far less trying than those 
which exist today or, than those that 
have been projected for coming months. 
And yet, apparently, a decent roof over 
each American’s head, the possibility 
of purchasing a home, or the jobs that 
are involved, are of no matter in the 
year 1980. What now matters to the 
administration is a balanced budget. 

When the Senate passed the revisions 
to the Brooke-Cranston program, it also 
passed changes to the section 235 home- 
ownership program. The revision was 
offered, and I quote the author, “in rec- 
ognition of the fact that it is unlikely 
that Brooke-Cranston would be used by 
the administration.” 

Well, it is about time that the admin- 
istration and Congress recognizes the 
crisis in the home building industry. I 
support the concept of the revised sec- 
tion 235 program because it is truly 
needed. However, the remodeled 235 
program does not adequately address 
the problems facing the housing indus- 
try. It does not address the difficulty fac- 
ing prospective home buyers. And, it does 
nothing to attack the inflation which is, 
in a circular manner, both a cause and 
an effect of the housing crisis today. 

Mr. President, the administration’s 
housing proposal is not a solution; it is 
only a part of a solution. The number of 
housing units projected to be created 
by the revised 235 program I believe, 
is somewhere in the area of 100,000. It is 
a beginning, and nothing more. 

Let me be frank to say that it may 
give a salutary appearance of action, 
which is especially desirable in an elec- 
tion year. But, I would again urge that 
we not avoid taking the right economic 
actions today merely because these may 
be construed to be the wrong political 
actions. 

Last fall, the president of the National 
Association of Home Builders warned the 
members of the Senate Small Business 
Committee that housing starts would 
drop drastically by June of this year. His 
worse prediction has come true. The most 
recent start figures for March dropped 
22 percent from February to 1.041 million 
units. This rate is 42 percent below the 
figure for March of 1979. The issuance of 
building permits, an indication of future 
activity, dropped also by 42 percent from 
March of 1979. 

In view of the recent housing start fig- 
ures, the National Association of Home 
Builders has revised its projections. They 
now project that housing starts for 1980 
will fall below 1 million for the year—to 
a level of 965,000. Single family starts are 
expected to reach only 525,400 for the 
year. This would be the lowest level of 
annual housing starts since 1945. 

But do not pay any attention to those 
figures. I am afraid what was conceived 
of when this budget balancing idea came 
to someone’s mind was the fact that 
those who would suffer the most would 
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not be in a position to fight back. It was 
conceived that it would be those persons 
who had been ripping off the United 
States for years, and who are still ripping 
off the United States would be cut out. 
Never mind, just average Americans, 
desirous of having their own home. 

It is not just low income housing that 
we are talking about. These are also 
moderate income housing, and those that 
can even be considered higher cost hous- 
ing. Everybody has been caught— 
everybody. 

Behind these figures are increasing 
bankruptcies and rising unemployment 
in the housing industry. Behind these fig- 
ures are thousands of people who need 
homes and cannot buy them. Behind 
these figures is a potentially horrendous 
housing shortage. This depression in the 
housing industry is even now causing 
untold human suffering, not just in 
terms of those who cannot buy a home, 
but in terms of unemployment, which is 
at sky-high levels. 

Iam very much concerned that budget 
cuts for the sake of budget cuts will ob- 
scure the long-term inflationary impact 
of this crippling of the housing industry 
and its suppliers. As Dr. Neil Freiden, 
former director of MIT-Harvard Joint 
Center for Urban Studies and professor 
of Urban Studies and Planning at MIT, 
stated before the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business: 

What (current credit restrictions and 
credit) policies mean are higher costs now 
and a great likelihood of still more inflation 
later. . (T) he shortage of mortgage credit 
that we have seen in the past (is), in fact, 
the main cause of the boom and bust cycle 
of home building which has been very costly 
to the industry and more so for housing 
consumers in the past . . It is likely to raise 
costs even more in the future. 


The Library of Congress projects that 
we need to have between 2.3 to 2.7 million 
new starts a year during the eighties to 
meet our national housing demands. 

This is against the 525,000 single- 
family homes projected for this year to 
which I referred earlier. What is going to 
happen in the shortfall? Is one of the 
prices to be paid, the fact that a person 
cannot have a home in this Nation? Has 
anybody asked whether our citizens 
would like to choose between a few less 
gallons of gasoline for their automo- 
biles to fight inflation, rather than the 
fact that they cannot have a home, or 
that they cannot rent a home, or that 
they cannot have a job building homes? 
Has anybody asked whether there was 
such a choice that should be offered? 
Does anybody doubt what the response 
would be? 

If the low level of production that we 
have seen in the past few months con- 
tinues over a long period of time, which 
all forecasts indicate will happen, there 
will be a pent-up demand and low sup- 
ply of houses which will ultimately cause 
the price of housing to skyrocket. In 
other words, our present policies are not 
aimed at fighting inflation, they are 
aimed at worsening inflation. 

The additional 200,000 units that the 
activation of Brooke-Cranston would 
provide, coupled with the 100,000 units 
that the remodeled 235 program could 
provide, would be an appropriate re- 
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sponse to this crisis. During the reces- 
sion in 1974, Congress provided for fund- 
ing of an $8.8 billion Brooke-Cranston 
program and in addition approved an in- 
come tax credit for the purchase of 
housing. The Brooke-Cranston program 
sponsored 190,000 single-family housing 
units. The tax credit was utilized by 
483,926 home purchasers. An assistance 
program of the same magnitude is 
needed now. 

The amendment which we are propos- 
ing would provide room in the budget for 
activation and funding of a $10 billion 
Brooke-Cranston program. Under our 
proposal, $5 billion in mortgage pur- 
chase commitments would be issued by 
GNMA on August 1, 1980 and another 
$5 billion in commitments would be is- 
sued on October 1, 1980. To accomplish 
this, there would have to be additional 
new budget authority of $4.9 billion in 
the fiscal year 1980 budget and $600 mil- 
lion in the fiscal year 1981 budget. There 
would be a recapture of $100 million in 
outlays in the fiscal year 1980 budget and 
additional outlays of $1.6 billion in the 
fiscal year 1981 budget. Because of the 
cyclical nature of the program, there 
will be a recapture of $600 million in 
outlays in fiscal year 1982. The net cost 
to the Government, over 6 years, will be 
$1,795. million for the 200,000 units pro- 
duced. 

Opponents of this action would have us 
focus on the outlays for fiscal year 1981 
alone. I say, let us look at the other side 
of that coin—the consequences of not 
stimulating the production of houses. 
The NAHB projects that the anticipated 
decline by the end of the year of over 1 
million housing starts since 1978 will re- 
sult in the loss of 1.6 million jobs and 
$27.5 billion in wages. There will be a 
loss of $7.5 billion in Federal, State, and 
local tax revenues and a total loss to the 
economy of $124 billion. These figures 
represent the housing industry alone. 
The ripple effect on suppliers and other 
related industries would result in the 
loss of 3 million additional jobs. 

There is good reason to look at Brooke- 
Cranston as a “no cost” program if we 
are willing to focus on the larger picture. 
Even the HUD Secretary has said so in 
testimony. According to him the Federal 
income from jobs gained under the pro- 
gram at least equals the net cost of the 
program to the Federal Government. 

We have some difficult choices to make. 
Most of my colleagues are committed to 
balancing the budget. That may still be 
possible if it is the will of the Senate to 
give meaningful assistance to this vital 
sector of our economy. It seems to me 
that not to give this assistance is short 
sighted and contradictory to the primary 
goal of curbing inflation. It also seems 
to me that it will be too costly in terms 
of jobs and the overall quality of life of 
our citizens not to make this program 
available. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
approve this amendment. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Will the Senator yield 
me some time? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from Oregon. 


Mr. HATFIELD. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. Also, I wish to commend my 
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distinguished colleague for his leader- 
ship in offering this amendment, I wel- 
come the opportunity to support him in 
his efforts. 

Mr. President, I am happy to have the 
chance to support my distinguished 
colleague from Connecticut. Senator 
WEICKER’s amendment to the budget 
resolution will revise the budget to in- 
clude the $5 billion to reactivate the 
Emergency Home Purchase Assistance 
Act, better known in the housing indus- 
try as the Brooke-Cranston program. 

The amendment could not be more 
timely. The Carter administration has 
mandated credit controls which have 
severely harmed the housing industry’s 
ability to stay afloat. This is not rhetoric. 
According to Economic News Notes, the 
membership publication of the National 
Association of Home Builders, housing 
starts plummeted 22 percent between 
February and March—22 percent in 1 
month. And this does not even state the 
true picture. For the month of March, 
single family housing starts were down 
nationally, 52.5 percent over March of 
the previous year. We are building fewer 
than half as many single family homes 
as we did last year. 

I have a greater stake in this legisla- 

tion than perhaps some of my colleagues, 
though no one in Congress can avoid 
seeing the misery this housing credit 
crunch is causing. But in Oregon, a ma- 
jor portion of our economy depends on 
housing. The impact of Federal credit 
policies, coupled with congressional in- 
action, is being felt quickly and force- 
fully. 
It is tragic but it is true that the hous- 
ing industry and, therefore, the timber 
economy of my State is usually the first 
to feel the crunch of any kind of eco- 
nomic recession and usually the last to 
recover. 

According to the Western Wood Prod- 
ucts Association figures, by the middle 
of April, about half the approximately 
800 lumber mills in the West have been 
affected by this housing depression. Of 
those mills, 141 have shut down entirely. 
In Oregon alone, 39 mills were closed by 
the middle of April and another 70 mills 
had cut back on production. 

In some of the communities in my 
State, there is as high as 18 or 19 percent 
unemployment due to this kind of mill 
closure. 

The President has succeeded in what 
he set out to do. The price of Douglas fir 
lumber has dropped 15 to 20 percent 
since he began turning the screws. But 
what is the cost? Can the State of Ore- 
gon really afford to eliminate the jobs of 
3,000 millworkers? We have done that, 
and to be sure our message gets across, 
we have allowed another 1,200 construc- 
tion workers to join the unemployment 
lines in Oregon. 


I do not want any of my colleagues to 
feel that this is only Oregon’s problem. 
I refer your attention again to the Home 
Builders’ figures. These figures show the 
national scope of the housing employ- 
ment disaster. The decline of over 1 mil- 
lion starts since 1978 could cost 1.6 mil- 
lion jobs, $27.5 billion in wages, and a loss 
of up to $7.5 billion in Federal, State, 
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and local tax revenues. Even those of us 
committed to balancing the Federal 
budget cannot ignore the stark realities 
presented by these figures. 

The tremendous advantage to this 
amendment is the cost-effective, anti- 
inflationary effect it should produce. 
Brooke-Cranston is a low-cost program 
because the income realized from it 
should more than offset the net costs. 
As many as 400,000 additional jobs 
should be created, not to mention the 
ripple effect it will produce in housing 
related industries. It is anti-inflationary 
because it will help eliminate the build- 
ing demand for reasonably priced hous- 
ing, and ease the demand pressure which 
has caused housing prices to skyrocket. 

According to a GAO study on the 1974- 
75 Brooke-Cranston program, 18,000 to 
35,000 additional housing starts were 
generated by the program, accounting 
for between 33,000 and 65,000 full-time 
jobs. The GAO estimates the cost of each 
job ranged between $6,000 and $12,000, 
and for each housing start, $12,000 to 
$23,000. In addition, close to $1.1 billion 
in real wealth was added to the gross 
national product after adjustment for 
inflation. Other figures indicate that the 
$8.8 billion set-aside in 1974-75 housed 
307,000 families. The concurrent tax 
credit, utilized at that time, helped 483,- 
926 homeowners. 

Recently, the Senate took action to 
help give a shot in the arm to the in- 
dustry, through a modified 235 program. 
This concept, promulgated by the Carter 
administration, was a basic beginning, 
but more cosmetic than substantive. As 
I mentioned earlier, I am as committed 
to a balanced budget as any Member of 
this body. I am equally committed to the 
economic health of this Nation and this 
industry. 

In his remarks of April 12 before the 
Senate, my colleague from Connecticut 
clearly stated: 

The administration’s housing proposal is 
not a solution. It is a beginning and nothing 
more it may give salutary appearance 
of action, which is especially desirable in an 
election year. I urge that we not avoid taking 
the right economic actions today merely be- 
cause these may be construed to be wrong 
political actions, 


The National Association of Home 
Builders agrees, stating: 

The President's plan to assist FHA build- 
ers by revising the section 235 program to 
assist moderate income home buyers, this 
initiative is welcomed and helpful, but it 
does not assist the vast majority of home 
buyers and builders who are served by the 
conventional housing market. 


I believe that a program the magni- 
tude of Brooke-Cranston is needed now. 
Together with the new HUD 235 pro- 
gram, it will start as many as 300,000 
new homes. It is cost effective. In 1974- 
75, $8.8 billion in budget authority was 
appropriated after recapture. The net 
cost of the program was only $412 mil- 
lion. By 1977, GNMA had sold 184,000 
of the 190,000 mortgages purchased un- 
der the program. Opponents who argue 
that this is a costly program fail to rec- 
ognize or acknowledge the recapture pro- 
visions of the act. Brooke-Cranston costs 
only $300 million in outlays per year over 
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a 6-year period. The cost to the economy 
will be much greater without it. 

The Congressional Budget Office esti- 
mates $4,920 million in budget authority 
and a decrease in outlays for fiscal year 
1980, and $550 million more in budget 
authority and $1,550 million in outlays 
for fiscal year 1981, if we pass this 
amendment and appropriate the full 
amount requested. The net cost will be 
considerably less than these figures after 
recapture. 

If I have not yet convinced anyone 
that this is a low-cost, effective program, 
I refer them to the Budget Committee 
recommendations. The committee ex- 
pects to reduce commerce and housing 
credit outlays over the next 6 years from 
$2.6 billion to $2.4 billion. If we appro- 
priate $5 billion for the Brooke-Cranston 
program, we shall see less than a 4-per- 
cent increase in total outlays between 
fiscal year 1979 and fiscal year 1985. Con- 
trast that increase with some of the 
aa federally mandated “necessities of 

e.“ 

Between fiscal years 1979 and 1985, se- 
cured income outlays should increase 
from $160 billion to $324 billion—100 
percent increase. Health outlays will rise 
from $49.6 billion to $96 billion—almost 
100 percent. Defense costs will skyrocket 
133 percent—from $117 billion to $267 
billion. 

I do not know how many times I have 
stood on this Senate floor and said that 
national security is more than missiles 
and guns. Shelter and work are just as, 
if not more, important to maintaining 
a secure and worthwhile America. The 
Brooke-Cranston program is aimed di- 
rectly at the grave problems of housing 
and unemployment. Without this budget 
waiver, we cannot revive that program. 

That is why I urge the Senate to join 
with the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) and pass this budget waiver 
for the sake of the people of this Nation. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Harry F. BYRD, Jr). Who yields time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from California. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, it is 
with particular reluctance that I rise to 
oppose this amendment. My reluctance, 
first, is based on my very high esteem for 
the author of the amendment, the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, whose work in 
the Senate is so very fine. I am doubly 
regretful because, yesterday, he was one 
of the sturdy and wise souls in a very 
slim band that supported the substitute 
amendment that I offered. I think the 
appropriateness of that amendment will 
become more and more apparent as this 
year wears on. 

Second, I regret being unable to sup- 
port the amendment because it relates 
ta the measure called Brooke-Cranston, 
though I prefer Cranston-Brooke, that 
did so much for housing back in the mid- 
seventies. I think the time may very well 
come in the course of this year, if the 
recession deepens to the degree that 
many fear and if housing gets into an 
even worse collapse than it presently 
finds itself in, that we will need to trig- 
ger Brooke-Cranston. 

We may find that some of the prior- 
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ities that were rejected in the budget 
amendment which I offered and the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut supported will be- 
come necessary in the course of this year 
to alleviate a deep recession and to help 
those individuals in those programs that 
will be injured most by that recession. 

Presently, however, I am convinced 
that we have to hold to a balanced budg- 
et. I hope very much that it will be 
possible to hold to that balanced budget 
throughout the fiscal year 1981. Whether 
that will be possible will depend upon 
matters beyond our control, namely, 
the performance of the economy. 

In the event that the recession deepens 
and housing, the constructing trades and 
related aspects of our economy find 
themselves in deeper and deeper trouble, 
I believe we may have to turn to trigger- 
ing Brooke-Cranston and providing ex- 
actly the sort of authority that the Sen- 
ator in his wisdom envisages as neces- 
sary now. 

Unfortunately, however, at this point, 
I think we should not take that step in 
a way that would unbalance the budget 
already before us by presumably very 
significant sums running, at least, be- 
yond $1 billion and possibly up to $5 
billion or $6 billion. 

There is a measure working its way 
through the legislative process that 
would revise and bring up to date the 
Brooke-Cranston program so that it will 
be reauthorized in a more modern, effec- 
tive fashion, that would provide the basis 
for using Brooke-Cranston—I correct 
myself, Cranston-Brooke—if the time 
comes when that is necessary. 

I regret very much that I cannot sup- 
port the present amendment for those 
reasons. I think we may find ourselves 
turning to Brooke-Cranston before the 
fiscal year that is now coming before us 
runs its course. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I will 
make one point, then I will yield to the 
Senator from Oklahoma and the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. President, the Brooke-Cranston 
amendment that has been proposed has 
given me a great deal of concern. I think 
immediately of the leadership of the 
homebuilders from my own State, par- 
ticularly Mr. Gordon Darby, the leader 
of our own homebuilders in Charleston, 
Joe Griffin, and others I have discussed 
this matter with. 

When that group came to the National 
Congress, I met with them. I tried to out- 
line various solutions. I mentioned that 
Brooke-Cranston would be one solution, 
together with the purchase by FNMA 
of various low interest mortgages held 
by savings and loan institutions, and 
otherwise try to get an alternative, such 
as the variable rate mortgage recom- 
mended by the chairman of the Finance 
Committee (Mr. Lone). 

Thereupon, we wrote a letter to the 
President at the White House, and con- 
ferred at the White House. The White 
House informed us they had no plan to 
spend any Brooke-Cranston moneys for 
emergency home purchase assistance. 

Thereafter, Senator Rrecte in the 
Budget Committee submitted his par- 
ticular amendment for fiscal year 1981, 
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and I voted at that time. There was an 
understanding by Mr. Darby and others 
I have talked to that that would pertain 
to the fiscal year 1981. 

In concern for some kind of emergency 
relief in this particular year, where the 
need is now, not next year, for our home- 
builders in America and in my State, I 
worked with Senator WiLLIams on the 
section 235 program to provide a stimu- 
lus to the housing industry. 

We found at that time, when we could 
give it better attention, trying to under- 
stand the position of the White House, 
and with the budget process, that the 
problem was not a shortage of money. 
Rather, the problem for the homebuild- 
ers was high interest rates, and the best 
thing we could possibly do was try to 
arrest this inflation by paying our bills, 
getting out of the credit market as a 
Government entity, and eventually low- 
ering those interest rates. Brooke-Crans- 
ton provides not only an interest subsidy, 
but it also provides mortgage money, 
and there is not a shortage of mortgage 
money. 

So, approaching it with the sentiments 
of the action taken just 2 weeks ago by 
the Senate when it passed the section 
235 amendments, which I supported, we 
provided for 100,000 units to cost $100 
million. Brooke-Cranston, if funded at a 
level that would support 100,000 units, 
could raise fiscal year 1981 outlays by 30 
times as much, or $3 billion. 

We think the better approach now is, if 
we need 200,000 additional units, to take 
that up at the time of the second concur- 
rent resolution. 

But the best for the homebuilders is the 
best for all America, just pay our bills 
and try to lower the interest rates. We 
are beginning to see some results. Chase 
Manhattan has gone down to 17 percent 
and the largest savings and loan on the 
west coast is down 4.75 percentage 
points to 12.75 percent. 

So I do not want to get up casually and 
act as if I do not have on my own con- 
science and mind the representations we 
made to our own homebuilders. 

At this time, particularly, I feel that, 
as manager of the bill, we are not sup- 
porting any amendments, yet at the 
same time I believe I am supporting that 
which they would have me support; 
namely, trying to get assistance for 100,- 
000 housing units at the present time, at 
a much more economical approach than 
Brooke-Cranston—and we have just 
heard from the distinguished author of 
Brooke-Cranston. 

Mr. President, the Weicker amendment 
to provide an allowance for funding the 
function 370 Brooke-Cranston emer- 
gency home purchase assistance pro- 
gram is objectionable for a number of 
reasons: 

Activation of Brooke-Cranston is un- 
acceptably expensive. It could add $5.8 
billion to the fiscal year 1981 deficit. Even 
under favorable assumptions, it would 
add $1.6 billion. 

The budget provides ample funds to 
support housing. The Senate Budget 
Committee recommendation already in- 
cludes $34.3 billion in budget authority 
to assist housing. 

It is unnecessary to provide this allow- 
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ance, since S. 2177 (which passed the 
Senate on April 22) would permit the 
use of unobligated balances from the sec- 
tion 235 program to provide a short-run 
stimulus to the housing industry. The 
modified section 235 program would add 
an additional $0.1 billion to fiscal year 
1981 outlays, compared to the $1.6 to $5.8 
billion of the Weicker amendment and 
would assist 100,000 housing units. 

The outlay impact of the Brooke- 
Cranston program is unpredictable and 
poses a major threat to the outlay tar- 
gets. In any year, outlays depend cru- 
cially upon the lag between the purchase 
and sale of mortgages. If interest rates 
remain high, HUD will purchase mort- 
gages but not resell them until the rates 
come down, because HUD is required to 
minimize the cost of operating the pro- 
gram. 

In today’s economy there could easily 
be a 1-year lag between purchase and 
sale, and the fiscal year 1981 outlay in- 
crease from Brooke-Cranston would be 
an additional $5.8 billion instead of the 
$1.6 billion assumed by Senator WEICKER. 

A GAO evaluation of the Brooke- 
Cranston program as previously oper- 
ated concluded that 60 percent of the 
homebuyers would have purchased a 
home without a subsidized mortgage loan. 

The contention that Brooke-Cranston 
is no-cost program is not accurate. 
The interest subsidies provided are a real 
cost to the Government, and are reflect- 
ed in the discounted sales value of the 
mortgages. These subsidies are not offset 
through the taxes paid by construction 
workers. A Commerce Department anal- 
ysis estimates the net cost to be $4,500 
per job created. 

I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELLMON. I thank my friend 
from South Carolina. 

z yield to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr. WEICKER. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
& sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, let me 
state at the beginning, I agreed with the 
alterations in the program requirements 
made in S. 2177 passed by the Senate 
on April 18 of this year. 

In the case where emergency action 
in the nature of Brooke-Cranston is 
needed, the changes in sales price limits, 
mortgage limits, and subsidy level made 
in S. 2177 made the program more in 
tune with the times. But now is not the 
time, in my judgment, for Brooke- 
Cranston. I stated so on April 18 when 
the bill passed the Senate. 

Interest rates are decreasing, as the 
chairman just said. Yesterday, Home 
Savings and Loan of Los Angeles de- 
creased its mortgage rate from 17 per- 
cent to 12% percent, a dramatic drop for 
1 day. In fact, I doubt it happened in 
history before. 

It indicates that that largest savings 
and loan association in the United States 
believes interest rates are headed down 
sharply, and they have so lowered their 
rate to take that into account. 
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Interest cost is the primary ingredient 
in a slowing housing construction in- 
dustry, at the present time. 

Brooke-Cranston, as Members know, 
is designed to help the housing industry 
by providing liquidity to mortgage insti- 
tutions—liquidity (disintermediation) 
was a problem in 1974-75 when Brooke- 
Cranston was first instituted—but not 
now. 

For example, liquidity of savings and 
loans is presently 8.54 percent of savings 
—a very liquid position. What the hous- 
ing construction industry needs are low- 
er prices, lower down payments, lower 
energy costs, lower interest rates and 
generally reduced inflation. To add $542 
billion in budget authority—$10 billion 
of debt to the Nation’s credit markets— 
and nearly $2 billion of outlays over the 
next 3 years to the Federal debt is hard- 
ly the way to correct the underlying 
problem—which is the problem of in- 
flation, as I already said. 

Brooke-Cranston addresses the symp- 
toms at this time while worsening the 
basic illness of inflation. 

Mr. President, housing has been a 
major contributor to recent inflation— 
though mortgage rates have contrib- 
uted more than housing prices in recent 
months—and slowdown to existing level 
is in keeping with anti-inflation program 
as the Senator from Connecticut has al- 
ready noted. 

As the Senator from Connecticut has 
noted, the White House has, in May 2 
and May 3 hearings before the HUD 
Appropriations Subcommittee with Sec- 
retary Landrieu, indicated that it has no 
intention of using Brooke-Cranston 
money. 

The outlay estimate that was used by 
Senator Weicker is optimistic, in that it 
assumes rapid commitment and sale of 
mortgages and thus offsets outlays. Con- 
tinued high interest rates would fore- 
stall sale and drive outlays higher, as 
high as $6 billion. 

CBO has indicated in February 1980 
testimony that Brooke-Cranston is not a 
really effective program and was not 
that effective even in 1974-75. CBO es- 
timates that in 1974-75, the $7.8 billion 
of commitments produced a net addi- 
tion of only 18,000 housing starts. The 
other 82,000 commitments were to hous- 
ing starts that CBO estimates would 
have occurred anyway. 

GAO, in September 1976, reported that 
the 1974-75 Brooke-Cranston money 
went to persons of moderate income who 
used the money to buy larger, more ex- 
pensive homes—not first-time, low-in- 
come homebuyers. The proposed changes 
incorporated in S. 2177 will exacerbate 
this effect. 


In summary, Brooke-Cranston could 
be quite costly; it adds about $700 mil- 
lion of outlay for each 1 percent of sub- 
sidy, and does not really attack the prob- 
lem of cost that faces the construction 
industry now. Bringing interest and 
housing costs down is most important 
and we should let the current downward 
trend, about 2 percentage points in 
mortgage rates in the last 3 weeks, con- 
tinue. That will make Brooke-Cranston 
even less necessary, less appropriate 
than it is now. 
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Mr. President, much as I support the 
objective of strengthening the housing 
industry, I feel that Brooke-Cranston is 
the wrong way to go, and I strongly op- 
pose the Weicker amendment. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
associate myself with the remarks made 
by Senator Hotimcs about the many 
efforts underway to be of help to 
housing. 

I was associated with Senator WIL- 
LIAMS in the legislation we passed that 
would make the 235 program more ef- 
fective in covering more homes or units 
as well as many other steps that the 
Senator from South Carolina mentioned 
which are in the works and which can 
provide some help to an industry that 
needs help. 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) is acutely aware of the need 
for help for the housing industry. He is 
seeking to provide leadership to give it 
assistance, and I applaud him for that. 
We need to find ways within our strin- 
gent budget to do all we can to help 
that industry. 

One of the major problems hindering 
the housing industry is the astounding 
mortgage rates and interest rates we 
have been confronted by recently. There 
has been a dramatic drop on that front, 
starting in California, where yesterday 
the Home Savings and Loan Association 
of Los Angeles, the Nation’s largest sav- 
ings and loan association, slashed its 
mortgage rate by 434 points down to 
12% percent. That is a dramatic drop. 
I have never heard of such a significant 
drop in 1 day. 

The Citizens Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation in San Francisco and several 
smaller savings associations in Arizona 
have recently announced decreases to 
144% percent. So a trend is at work that 
can be of some help. 

Plainly, more help is needed along the 
lines of what Senator HoLLINGs has dis- 
cussed, and help may be necessary for 
the Brooke-Cranston program in the 
course of time. I look forward to the day 
when I may be working arm in arm with 
the Senator from Connecticut to insure 
that that happens. Unfortunately, I can- 
not join arms with him at this particular 
moment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as necessary to the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, it is with 
great reluctance that I oppose the 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut to add $10 billion to the budget 
resolution. The intent is to allow fund- 
ing for the “Brooke-Cranston” emer- 
gency mortgage purchase program. 

I am certainly sympathetic to helping 
out the housing industry. In my own 
State of Florida, housing construction 
has ground to a total halt. But we have 
to look at what has caused the problem, 
and see whether the proposed medicine 
will save the patient or kill him. 


It is high interest rates which stopped 
housing construction. Those high inter- 
est rates came about from two causes. 
First and foremost, inflation reached a 
rate of close to 20 percent. No reasonable 
person or institution is going to lend 
money at less than the rate of inflation. 
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Second, lenders had no expectation that 
Government was going to do anything to 
reduce inflation. At every other turn, 
the Government had always leaned to 
the side of stimulation and away from 
restraint. Back in March, when the 
Democratic leadership of Congress met 
with the administration to work out a 
balanced budget, the bottom had already 
dropped out of the long-term credit 
markets. Lenders were too uncertain to 
commit their money for long-term loans 
at any rate of interest. 

The primary concern of the Democrat- 
ic leadership was to develop a credible 
economic policy to attempt to restore 
stability to the financial markets. For- 
tunately, that approach seems to be suc- 
ceeding. Over the last few weeks, the 
markets have stabilized and interest 
rates have decreased significantly. Six- 
month Treasury bill rates have come 
down from 15.7 percent on March 25 to 
9.5 percent this Monday (May 5). Rates 
for prime commercial paper have also 
dropped by 2½ percent. These declines 
in short-term rates will improve the flow 
of funds into thrift institutions for mort- 
gages. In addition to this decline in 
short-term rates, the market rates for 
home mortgages have also begun to come 
down. We have seen a drop of almost 2 
percent in the latest Fannie Mae auction 
rates, In the month of April, FHA/VA 
insured mortgages dropped from 15.9 
percent to 14 percent; conventional 
mortgages came down from 17.5 percent 
to 15.7 percent. These major declines in 
just 6 weeks are the most positive signs 
we have in the whole economy. 

Adding $10 billion in spending would 
simply show that Congress is not serious 
about fiscal restraint. If that is the 
message that goes out to the country and 
the financial markets, interest rates are 
just going to shoot up again. Higher 
interest rates will cause more harm to 
the housing industry than could ever be 
corrected by Brooke-Cranston or any 
other Government program. 

The Brooke-Cranston program was 
designed to deal with the problem of 
liquidity for mortgage lenders when high 
interest rates drive money into short- 
term securities. I support the reauthori- 
zation of the program so that we can 
have it in place when this occurs. But 
liquidity is not the major problem at 
this time. The problem is that most 
people cannot qualify for mortgages at 
high interest rates. The appropriate re- 
sponse, therefore, is not to make more 
money available for mortgages. What we 
have to do is get interest rates back 
down so that people can qualify. The 
only way to do that is to change peoples’ 
expectations about inflation. I believe 
our new tough stance on fiscal policy is 
beginning to achieve that result. 

Mr. President, I hate to see housing 
bearing the brunt of economic restraint. 
It costs jobs, and in the long run it is 
inflationary. We have the need and the 
demand for 2 million units of housing 
each year. If we only build 1 million units 
this year, then we are going to have an 
imbalance of demand and supply next 
year that will drive up housing prices. 

My hope is that interest rates will 
come down enough by fall to let housing 
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construction start to recover and get the 
supply back up in time for the prime 
selling season in the spring. I discussed 
this with the Secretary of the Treasury 
at a recent hearing, and he indicated 
that he expects to see this kind of signif- 
icant decrease in interest rates by fall. 
If interest rates do not come down by 
fall, then we can reexamine economic 
conditions and provide any appropriate 
assistance in the second budget resolu- 
tion. 

If we put the Brooke-Cranston money 
in, it is liable to be spent on something 
else. The authorizing legislation requires 
a decision by the Secretary to release the 
funds. 

Since he says he will not decide to 
release them, that leaves extra room in 
the budget resolution and simply frees 
up money for something else that some- 
one in Congress decides to spend. 

Mr. President, the proponents of this 
amendment claim that it will not really 
cost anything, since Ginny Mae will re- 
sell the mortgages in the same fiscal 
year. There are several problems with 
that assertion. 

First, Ginny Mae is constrained by 
law to not resell the mortgages until the 
most favorable economic conditions. If 
they are resold immediately, at high in- 
terest rates, then that will create the 
greatest cost to Government. If interest 
rates do come down to the level where 
it is appropriate to resell the mortgages, 
then the assistance will not be necessary. 

The second problem with the free- 
lunch argument is that if Ginny Mae 
pumps out the money in the beginning 
of the fiscal year, then pulls it back at 
the end of the year, you still get the in- 
fiationary effect through the year. 

Finally, neither the public nor the 
credit markets are going to believe us if 
we say we are going to spend $10 billion 
but not have it cost anything. That is 
just the kind of head-in-the-sky atti- 
tude about Federal spending that has 
the public up in arms. The actual cost 
of the program could be as high as $5.8 
billion in outlays for 1981. That would 
clearly throw the budget out of balance. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
me 2 minutes? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
must oppose this amendment, although I 
think the Senator from Connecticut has 
ee a proper point, one we should con- 

er. 


There is no question that homebuild- 
ing is in a depression. It is not in a re- 
cession. It is in a depression. This is one 
of the sharpest dropoffs we have had in 
homebuilding in the last 25 years. 

At the same time homebuilders them- 
selves came in from Wisconsin as did 
those from Virginia, Connecticut, Flor- 
ida, and every State. I talked to Wiscon- 
sin homebuilders about their dilemma. 
They said they favored Brooke-Cranston, 
but they agreed with me that we should 
pass Brooke-Cranston while at the same 
time paying for it by reducing Federal 
expenditures elsewhere. They did not 
want a Brooke-Cranston amendment 
that blows a hole in the budget. 
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They said, “Above all, what we have to 
have is a balanced budget, not only in 
1981, but in 1982, and 1983, if we are 
going to hold down inflation and keep 
interest rates under control, get them 
down.” 

And that is what they are really in- 
terested in. We will not have a healthy 
homebuilding industry unless we follow 
a consistent, credible, comprehensive 
anti-inflation policy. 

Mr. President, the fact is, as the Sen- 
ator from California has told us, the 
biggest S. & L. in the country yesterday 
reduced their mortgage rates from 17.5 
percent down to 12.5 percent, perhaps 
the sharpest drop in mortgage rates by 
a major mortgage lender in history. 

This is exactly the kind of action that 
we need to get homebuilding back on its 
feet, and homebuilders recognizes that. 

The Senator from California also told 
us about the other actions that have been 
taken by the administration, by the 
banking committee, and by Congress to 
assist housing. 

It is not enough. I wish we could do 
more. But I am sure that the great ma- 
jority of homebuilders, in spite of their 
plight, would not be in favor of an 
amendment which is going to blow a hole 
in the budget and guarantee that we are 
going to have an unbalanced budget. 
Maybe they are wrong in that kind of 
thinking. Maybe the Senator from Con- 
necticut is right, and he is very frank 
about it. He says a balanced budget 
should not be given consideration. I say 
it should, for all kinds of reasons, but 
particularly because an anti-inflation 
program that has a big deficit has abso- 
lutely no credibility in this country, not 
only with most Americans, most tax- 
payers, but with the homebuilders them- 
selves. 

For this reason, Mr. President, I do 
hope that this amendment is not passed 
and is defeated. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
emphasize just one more time that the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
estimates the fiscal year 1981 outlays at 
$1.6 billion, but the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee staff estimates that the cost 
could run as high as $5.8 billion, and 
that is the surest way we know to really 
guarantee that we will never have the 
balanced budget. 

We had it 10 years ago, and the mood 
is there. The need is there. The aware- 
ness is there. We have been moving 
toward that. 

We never had any amendment that 
would just put it totally out of kilter, 
go right into the set-aside for a tax cut. 
There would be no tax cut. On the con- 
trary, there would be no balanced budget 
and we would have business as usual. 

So I am prepared to yield back the 
remainder of my time if the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut is. He 
has some time remaining, and then we 
will move to a vote. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the amendment of Mr. Weicker. 
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Like him, I believe the present high 
interest rate policy of the Federal Re- 
serve Board is resulting in a housing 
recession that is far worse than expected 
by Reserve Board officials. It appears to 
me that the downturn in production and 
in employment we are now experiencing 
is not only worse than expected, but is 
more concentrated in the housing in- 
dustry than anyone anticipated. Last 
month’s decline in housing starts and 
building permits startled even the indus- 
try’s experts. 

There is no question in my mind that 
inflation continues to be our most seri- 
ous national problem. Nor do I question 
the need for strong measures to reduce 
excessive spending, particularly Federal 
spending. I intend to support a tight 
Federal budget for fiscal year 1981. And 
I have been telling my constituents, and 
all of the interest groups, that everyone 
is going to have to tighten his belt a 
little if we are going to curb those per- 
sisting inflationary pressures. 

But, the simple fact is that the hous- 
ing industry today is bearing far more 
than its fair share of the inflation bur- 
den. The homebuilders of North Caro- 
lina, like the homebuilders of Con- 
necticut and every other State, have 
tightened their belts and have not any 
notches left to tighten. The heaviest im- 
pact is being felt by the smallest busi- 
nesses: The recession is squeezing out 
many of the industry’s younger and 
smaller builders, even while we know 
there will be a strong demand for their 
services in the years immediately ahead 
to house our growing population. 

I know that the administration is sup- 
porting some action to help the industry. 
And I recognize that the Federal Re- 
serve Board has taken some action to 
shield housing from its credit crunch 
policies. But these have not been, and 
are not likely to be effective. They pre- 
sume that eyen a little more wringing- 
out over the next few months will not 
hurt. 

I agree with Senator WEICKER, and 
many others in the Senate, that the 
housing industry has been wrung out 
enough. It has been squeezed far more 
than any other industry—far more than 
many industries which are much less im- 
portant to us. I think the time has come 
to aid the housing industry with the 
emergency purchase assistance program 
that was originally enacted in 1974 and 
was overwhelmingly reauthorized and 
updated by the Senate just a few days 
ago. 

In advocating this, I recognize there 
is a potential conflict with our budget 
objectives. I say potential because I 
think we can include emergency home 
purchase funds in Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 86 and in the second con- 
current resolution on the budget for 
fiscal year 1980 without substantially 
changing the character of these budgets. 

I agree with Senator WEICKER that 
there is a crisis in the housing industry 
today, and that emergency action is 
needed now. 

I have listened to the arguments of the 
opponents of this amendment very care- 
fully. It is all well and good to say inter- 
est rates are coming down and that one 
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savings and loan association in Califor- 
nia did come down rather dramatically 
yesterday. But that is one all over the 
Nation. 

And they may very well be down by 
the fall of the year. But if it takes until 
the fall of the year before housing gets 
any relief, it will be too late for a good 
many homebuilders across America, as 
we all saw before. 

I think homebuilding is the backbone 
or one of the parts of the backbone of 
our economy. It not only affects the 
building industry. It affects the lumber 
industry. It affects furniture. It affects 
almost everything that we can think of. 

No one, I think, has been more fiscally 
responsible in this Senate through the 
years than I have, but I just do not be- 
lieve that the home industry, those who 
are seeking opportunities to own their 
own homes, should have to carry this 
burden at this time. 

For that reason I intend to support 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Connecticut and I urge my colleagues to 
do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
have long been an advocate of balancing 
the Federal budget. I realize the neces- 
sity to reduce the Federal deficit, bring 
Government spending under control and 
stop Government waste and abuse. 
Throughout Budget Committee prepara- 
tion of this proposed balanced budget, 
I favored sharp reductions in many pro- 
grams. 

However, I am deeply concerned over 
the housing situation in this country. 
We are at the deepest and sharpest de- 
cline in housing starts since World War 
II. During the first 3 months of this year, 
housing starts were down 27 percent as 
compared with the same period in 1979. 
In March of this year alone, housing 
starts were down to 1.04 million, as com- 
pared to 1.8 million in March of 1979. 
This represents a 42-percent decline. 

As a result of the depressed housing 
market, 176 lumber, plywood and veneer 
plants in my home State of Oregon have 
closed down, cut back their labor force, 
or laid off the entire work force. Produc- 
tion has plummeted by 44 percent. For 
many of these workers, other jobs in the 
wood products industry do not exist. 
Many must uproot their families to seek 
employment elsewhere. 


Many of the smaller towns in Oregon 
rely on the timber industry for much of 
their employment. In Willamina, Oreg., 
for example, 300 workers were left unem- 
ployed as a result of a mill closing. The 
population of that town is only 1,440. 


The secondary effects are already be- 
ing felt by other businesses. There is an 
increasing number of business failures; 
construction projects and firms are clos- 
ing down; and thrift institutions are 
also feeling the crunch. Automobile sales 
have plummeted and realtors report 
that resales of homes are down by 50 
percent. 
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Economic experience tells us that the 
effect of this will be felt throughout the 
economy. This is because “busts” in 
housing normally precede a nationwide 
recession. A major recession would 
probably postpone our efforts to balance 
the budget for several years. I believe 
that boosting housing production can 
lessen the recession, and therefore aid 
our efforts to balance the budget. 

The effects of the housing situation 
are widespread, not only for Oregon, but 
for the rest of the Nation as well. Every 
State will feel the effects of the de- 
pressed housing market. We need relief 
now, before it is too late to reverse the 
trend we are now experiencing. 

That is why, Mr. President, I support 
the Weicker-Hatfield resolution to the 
first concurrent budget resolution. We 
must plan now to provide funding for 
the Brooke-Cranston program. Reacti- 
vation of the Brooke-Cranston program 
has been estimated to help produce ad- 
ditional sales of 200,000 housing units. 
The program would increase outlays 1.5 
billion in fiscal year 1981. This is a fair 
price to pay for the rewards it will give 
the entire Nation. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I rise 
to respond to several points raised, and 
then I will be prepared to yield back the 
remainder of my time so we can have a 
vote on this issue. 

First of all, I want everyone to hear 
the good news as announced by one sav- 
ings and loan association in California 
and it is reiterated here in the Chamber. 
Apparently the recession is over, the de- 
pression is over, and there are no more 
problems. The interest rate is down to 
1234 percent at a savings and loan in 
California. 

I suggest that we are a long way from 
the end of the tunnel on this particular 
economic crisis that faces the Nation. 

I do not think anyone wants to put too 
much reliance on one occurrence and 
one savings and loan being the basis for 
action by this body to relieve what is a 
depression. 

I admire Senator Proxmrire more than 
I can say in so many matters. He is a 
great friend and also a great Senator. 
But to admit there is a depression and 
say we are going to all sit here and hang 
on—we are not hanging on; those people 
are out of work, I and many others, not 
just myself, predicted what would hap- 
pen last December. No one would act 
then, and then we spoke up again in 
March. Finally, one day I am sure we 
will be out of this morass. But at what 
price and at what cost? 

Inevitably, I have no doubt that the 
industry will come out from under, but 
I am not willing to see several million, 2 
million people put out of work for any 
substantial period of time while we let 
the natural course of events take hold. 

We have a situation in the United 
States where there are only 3 percent in 
this Nation homeowners, 3 percent able 
to purchase their own homes. What kind 
of an economic policy was enacted either 
by the White House or by the legislative 
branch of Government that has brought 
us to that pass—3 percent? 

It has been stated mistakenly that this 
body has become a rich man’s club. If 
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indeed it is a reflection of the constitu- 
ency, that might be true in terms of only 
3 percent who can now afford, under the 
policies of this country, to buy a home. 
And that is wrong, dead wrong. 

The person who is out of work is a 
person who has lost his business, and 
they are going out in droves day after 
day. We are already too late. 

Yet the argument that is presented 
on the floor is, “All right, we are going 
to be too late. We do not want to get 
ahead of the problem. We might have 
to enact Brooke-Cranston sometime 
later this year. We might have to go 
ahead and take emergency medicine 
sometime later this year.” 

When are we going to go ahead and 
anticipate crises so that we can go 
ahead and avoid them, never mind re- 
act to them? 

The uproar over a balanced budget, I 
can assure you, is nowhere near the up- 
roar of not having a job or the uproar 
of not being able to rent a house or own 
a home. We will get to that later. 

This is not a rich man’s program, 
Brooke-Cranston. It does not alleviate 
all the problems in the industry. Indeed 
that will be my reason for taking the 
floor in section 8 housing later this eve- 
ning. 

No, if balancing the budget means no 
shelter, and if it means unemployment, 
I do not want a balanced budget. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) so correctly 
stated before, the security and defense 
of this Nation rely very much on the 
quality of life afforded its people and 
their motivation. Without shelter and 
without jobs, very few are going to be 
singing the Star Spangled Banner at the 
top of their lungs. 

I hope the Senate will enact this 
amendment. The figures cited by the 
managers of the bill are only correct 
insofar as they pertain to this year. But 
over the life of the program it does not 
cost any $5 or $6 billion. Instead we end 
up on the plus side, not the minus. 

I hope we will do it both in terms of 
the emergency that exists, in terms of 
assuring that we will not have inflation- 
ary circumstances as to housing in the 
future, and as to making that type of 
investment in the human condition 
which is not inflationary but rather is 
an absolute necessity in terms of the 
American commitment to its people. 

Iam prepared at this juncture to yield 
back the remainder of my time. Mr. 
President, I do not know what the situa- 
tion is with the floor manager. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I was prepared to do 
the same thing. I do not want to provoke 
the distinguished Senator further, but 
the Commerce Department did make an 
analysis of the net cost. Brooke-Cran- 
ston is not a no-cost program. The net 
cost is $4,500 per job created, for short- 
term jobs lasting only a few weeks. 


Otherwise Congress did respond, as we 
have all been talking about. The author 
of Brooke-Cranston pointed out that the 
Senate, on April 22, passed a modified 
section 235 program that would assist 
100.000 units. I think we are doing that 
right now for the 8 million people, rather 
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than waiting until the fall or any other 
ime. 

; We are trying to promote it, and I am 
confident that what the Congress is do- 
ing is reflected in this reaction, with the 
lowering of prime interest rates and the 
cutting of homebuilding mortgage rates 
out on the west coast. 

So I think it is having an effect. I do 
not think it should be disregarded. I 
think we are on the right course. I think, 
to the contrary, if we start busting the 
budget by $5.8 billion, it might be paid 
for later, but it is going to be paid for in 
spades at that particular time. 

Now is the time to hold the line, to 
continue the trend, rather than turning 
it back over again to the high interest 
rates and continuing to squeeze again 
the building industry further. That is the 
whole objective we have in mind. I do not 
know anything better we can do for the 
homebuilding industry than what we are 
trying to do on the floor here with this 
particular resolution. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, many peo- 
ple were shocked when the national 
unemployment rate leaped to 7 percent 
in April. There has been too much talk 
about this recession being short and 
shallow. In Indiana it has already been 
too long and too deep. In Indiana we 
have had a raw unemployment rate of 
over 9 percent every month this year. 
The impact on the automotive and hous- 
ing industries has been quite severe. 

Therefore I want to voice my strong 
support for this amendment to fund 
190,000 housing starts under the Brooke- 
Cranston program. I believe we should 
release Brooke-Cranston funds now, not 
later. Now is the time they are needed. 
Interest rates may have hit their peak, 
and they have come down from their 
highs a little bit. However, the reces- 
sion in housing starts has just begun, 
and the national unemployment rate has 
just begun to rise. This is the ideal time 
to institute an interest rate reduction 
program to help housing, not later. Later 
would not only be too late, but might 
come during the recovery when it might 
even be counterproductive. 

If this amendment is adopted, I would 
urge that conference committee consider 
putting it into effect immediately. If that 
were done by May 15, GNMA might be 
able to get the commitments issued as 
early as July 1. If commitments were 
issued on July 1, the increase in outlays 
would occur primarily in fiscal year 1980 
rather than fiscal year 1981. That is 
when they are needed, not later this fall 
or next year. 

Housing starts for 1980 are now ex- 
pected to drop to the lowest level since 
the early forties during the Second World 
War; $9 billion worth of homes are al- 
ready sitting unsold and vacant. Action 
is needed now. 

I want to point out what we did in 
1974-75 which previously had been the 
lowest year on record. During that time, 
we not only activated Brooke-Cranston, 
but we also instituted a snecial tax credit 
of 5 percent up to $2,000 for the pur- 
chase of new homes. When combined 
with the Brooke-Cranston program, 
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housing starts began to recover from 
the worst recession since the Great 
Depression. 

I have only one concern about this 
amendment. There is nothing on the 
revenue side and I think there should be. 
I am convinced that a large portion of 
the cost of this program will be recov- 
ered through greater tax revenues from 
increased employment as a result of the 
program itself. CBO does not have an 
estimate in this regard. It is difficult to 
make accurate assumptions, but that 
does not mean there would not be an im- 
pact. It is estimated that in 1974-75, the 
additional revenues from these housing 
starts covered the loss from the program 
itself. 

I feel that support for this particular 
amendment is fiscally responsible. Any- 
thing we do for housing at this point 
will be employing unemployed resources. 
That will mean less unemployment com- 
pensation and greater revenues. Any- 
thing we do for housing will be prevent- 
ing an even deeper recession which 
would depress revenues. If we are not 
careful, this recession will start chasing 
its tail into a deeper and deeper down- 
turn. 

If the budget for fiscal year 1981 ends 
up not being balanced, it will be because 
economic conditions have caused reve- 
nues to fall off. We need to time our ac- 
tions in anticipation of the economy, not 
in reaction to it. I think now is the ideal 
time to release Brooke-Cranston funds. 
The markets have all turned the corner. 
No one doubts that the recession is upon 
us anymore. If we wait until the recov- 
ery to release the funds, we will be stim- 
ulating the economy at the wrong time 
creating inflation rather than employ- 
ment. 

There is a simple way to calculate the 
potential impact of an additional 190,000 
housing starts which this amendment 
will help facilitate. Each start will cre- 
ate between 144 to 2 jobs in housing and 
related industries. The 335,000 new jobs 
would provide $5 to $6 billion in wages 
and result in some $1.3 to $1.5 billion in 
corporate and individual income tax rev- 
enues. Nor do these figures count the in- 
direct impact of jobs which result from 
the additional employment outside the 
housing industry. 

In fact, if we get in there now, GNMA 
might actually make money in the proc- 
ess. By buying mortgages cheap when in- 
terest rates are still high, and selling 
them dear when interest rates have hope- 
fully fallen, this subsidy could turn out 
to be a wise investment instead. Finally, 
by smoothing the business cycle for hous- 
ing, we are increasing efficiency and low- 
ering housing costs. Labor costs can be 
reduced because lower unemployment 
premiums will be required, and material 
costs will be less because more efficient 
production methods can be used. 

In any event, I think our priorities are 
wrong. Home construction should not 
bear such a disproportionate share of the 
burden of fighting inflation. Very few 
programs will experience a 50-percent 
cut in this budget, yet that is the cut 
which will be imposed on the entire hous- 
ing industry by the high interest rate 
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policy of the Federal Reserve. We need 
to spread that burden more equitably. 

I would also be willing to make reduc- 
tions elsewhere in the budget if that were 
necessary to fund this program or to 
close tax loopholes to raise additional 
revenues. I would be willing to close tax 
loopholes such as deferral and tax credits 
on foreign oil. I would be willing to do 
that because I think housing should have 
a priority at this time, but I think this 
program will largely finance itself 
through increased employment. 

Mr. President, this is a top priority 

program. Homebuilders in Indiana keep 
calling my office telling me they are going 
broke. Funding Brooke-Cranston will not 
completely solve their problems. How- 
ever, it is the least we can do when they 
are faced with disaster. I urge your adop- 
tion of this amendment. 
@ Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I reluc- 
tantly oppose Senator WEIcKER’s amend- 
ment to the budget resolution which pro- 
vides up to $10 billion in budget au- 
thority and $1.5 billion in budget outlays 
during the fiscal years 1980 and 1981. 
These funds would have been used to 
fund the Brooke-Cranston housing pro- 
gram. 

There is no denying that the housing 
industry is in bad shape. New starts have 
fallen to a seasonally adjusted level of 
1 million units. Permits for new starts 
have also declined precipitously. Mort- 
gage money, if it is available, is priced so 
high that few families can afford the 
monthly payments. I believe we should 
help the housing industry but we must be 
careful in fashioning a remedy so that 
we do not rekindle inflation in the money 
markets. 

Mr. President, I supported S. 2177 
when the Senate considered that bill last 
month. I believe we must keep the 
Brooke-Cranston program in ready re- 
serve if we need it. But if the Senate 
busts the budget now by voting for an 
additional $5 or $10 billion increase in 
budget authority, we would be sending a 
signal to the economy that Congress is 
not serious about balancing the budget. 

The credit markets are in a volatile 
period now. Interest rates on 3-month 
Treasury bills dropped from 16.5 percent 
on March 27 to 12.7 percent on April 24. 
Tonight's Washington Star reported that 
mortgage interest rates have actually be- 
gun to decline. However, if we send the 
Government off to the credit markets to 
borrow $10 billion we could refuel the in- 
flationary psychology which drove in- 
terest rates up dramatically earlier this 
year. 

We must keep in mind that the most 
significant impact that a balanced budg- 
et has on the economy is upon the in- 
flationary psychology of the economy. If 
Congress blunts this impact by increas- 
ing Federal spending we will have 
negated most of the value of having a 
balanced budget. 

An alternative way of helping the 
housing industry is to allow the con- 
tinued use of mortgage revenue bonds at 
the local level. This program which has 
been so successful in so many areas 
around the country provides mortgage 
money for all types of housing, both new 
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and existing. The mortgage revenue bond 
program has also had a positive impact 
on revitalizing urban areas. 

An expansion of the section 235 home- 
ownership program is another less costly 
way of helping homeowners purchase 
housing. An amendment expanding the 
section 235 program passed the Senate 
April 22 as part of S. 2177. This amend- 
ment creates a special homeownership 
assistance program by authorizing be- 
low-market interest rate mortgages for 
as many as 100,000 homeowners. Under 
the program a direct payment is made 
to the lender on behalf of the homebuyer 
based on the homebuyers income and the 
mortgage amount. The subsidy could be 
as low as 11 percent. 

This subsidy could be further in- 
creased by adding a graduated payment 
feature to the program thus effectively 
reducing the interest rate to 8 percent. 
Outlays for this program would be only 
$100 million during fiscal year 1981 as op- 
posed to over $1.5 billion for the Weicker 
amendment. 

Mr. President, no one wants the hous- 
ing industry to collapse. The conse- 
quences of such a collapse are too severe. 
We would incur a significant increase in 
unemployment among construction 
workers and among workers in the build- 
ing materials, furniture and appliance 
industries. A decrease in the number of 
new units built in 1980 means we will 
have to build that many more new units 
in 1981 or 1982. 

However, inflation is the major culprit 
behind the problems of the housing in- 
dustry. Further deficit spending by the 
Federal Government at this time would 
add to financial instability and prolong 
this period of high interest rates. The 
credit markets are beginning to believe 
that we will have a balanced budget. Any 
move to pump up Federal spending could 
reverse this belief. 

A continuation of the mortgage reve- 
nue bond program and an expanded sec- 
tion 235 program are a proper response 
to the housing problem until the volatil- 
ity in the credit market ends. If we do 
not see further improvement by this 
summer then we ought to consider addi- 
tional steps to aid the housing market. 

Mr. President, I ask that article ap- 
pearing in the May 8 Washington Star 
be reprinted in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Home LOAN RATES FALL; CONSUMERS CON- 
TINUE To CURTAIL BORROWING 
(By Jonathan Fuerbringer) 

The downward rush in open-market in- 
terest rates which began in the end of March 
is now beginning to pull mortgage interest 
rates along with it. 

Home Savings and Loan Association of 
Los Angeles, the largest S&L in the nation, 
lowered its mortgage interest rate from 17.5 
percent to 12.75 percent yesterday. Home 
is now several percentage points below other 
California lenders. 

In the Washington area, First Federal 
Savings and Loan of Arlington will begin 
today to lower its interest on 80 percent 
mortgages to present customers from 16 per- 
cent to 14.75. First Federal is also using about 
$2 million in special funds to offer 20 mort- 
gages at 13.75 percent. 

Several California and Arizona S&Ls also 
have lowered their mortgage interest rates 
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to 14.5 percent, down from highs over 17 
percent. 

The significance of the declines in mort- 
gage interest rates is that they are nearing 
a level that may begin to attract homebuyers 
again. In addition, if the decline sticks, a 
renewed demand for mortgages could help 
the housing industry rebound from its slump. 

The Carter administration argues that the 
decline in interest rates—combined with a 
drop in the inflation rate this summer—will 
stimulate consumer buying and keep the re- 
cession moderate and short. 

“In order to get the money moving, the 
Tate has to be under 14 percent,” said Bugene 
F. Dunn, executive vice president of First 
Federal. 

Home set the lower rate, said President 
Richard B. Diehl in a statement, recognizing 
that “in the absence of affordable mortgage 
financing . . the housing industry will be 
further depressed and homebuyers further 
penalized.” 

One key to the decline in mortgage in- 
terest rates is the drop in the rate since the 
end of March on the six-month Treasury 
bill, which sets the rate for the popular six- 
month money-market certificates—a major 
source of funds for S&Ls and other mortgage 
lenders. 

As of today, the interest on the $10,000 
money-market certificate is 9.495 percent, 
the first time it has fallen under 10 percent 
since last August. Just seven weeks ago, the 
MMC hit a high of 15.7 percent. Six-months 
ago, the rate was 12.08 percent. 

The other positive sign for S&Ls and home- 
buyers is that the sharp flow of deposits out 
of savings institutions—as savers sought 
higher interest rates in the open market or 
the money market funds—may be turning 
around. 

Dunn said that in the last 10 days, First 
Federal's deposit level is up $750,000, com- 
pared to a $3 million decline in April. The 
drain in deposits in S&Ls across the country 
in the last year had left many institutions 
without enough cash to make mortgages. 

Thomas Owen, president of Perpetual 
Federal Savings and Loan, the largest S&L 
in the District, also is optimistic. But he 
said yesterday he is still worried that the 
fall in interest rates could turn around. 

Thus Perpetual’s mortgage rate still is at 
15 percent, he said, and will stay at that level 
for the time a 

Owen said that his deposits are up $1.7 
million for the beginning of May, compared 
to declines at the beginning of February, 
March and April. But he noted that several 
months ago, deposits were rising at the be- 
ginning of the month, then beginning to 
taper off near the end. 

The decline in the mortgage interest rates 
came as short-term interest rates continued 
to decline. The decline in these rates is 
enabling lenders to lower the interest they 
charge. 

The prime rate continued to drop yester- 
day from its record high of 20, which was 
reached April 2. Chase Manhattan Bank of 
New York, the third largest bank in the na- 
tion, cut its prime to 17 percent. Other 
leading banks, including No. 1 Bank of 
America and No. 2 Citibank, lowered their 
prime rate to 17.5 percent. Some other banks 
remained at 18 percent. 

Interest on some Treasury bills also fell 
under 9 percent in the open market, indi- 
cating that the rate on money market cer- 
tificates could fall further next week. 

But one analyst said yesterday’s bond mar- 
ket showed some signs of stabilizing.@ 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Are we ready to yield 
back our time? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield back the re- 
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mainder of my time, Mr. President, and 
I move to table the amendment of the 
Senator from Connecticut and I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the motion by the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina to lay on the 
table the amendment of the Senator 
from Connecticut. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll, 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ (when his name 
was called). Present. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
LEAHY), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA), the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE), and the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. ZoRINSKy) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. BAKER. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mr. COHEN), the Sen- 
ator from Kansas (Mrs. KASSEBAUM), 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Ma- 
THIAS), the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. PRESSLER), the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Stevens), and the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Youne) are neces- 
sarily absent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GLENN). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber who have not voted? 


The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 38, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 112 Leg. 


YEAS—47 


Exon 
Garn 
Glenn 
Goldwater 
Hart 


Hayakawa 
Heflin 

Helms 

. Hollings 

Humphrey 
Johnston 
McClure 
McGovern 
Metzenbaum 
Moynihan 
Nunn 


NOT VOTING—13 
Leahy Talmadge 
Mathias Young 
Matsunaga Zorinsky 
Pressler 
Stevens 
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So the motion to table Mr. WEICKER’S 
amendment (UP No. 1075) was agreed 
to. 
(Later the following occurred: ) 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. President, on the 
tabling motion to the amendment offerea 
by the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) to function 370, I inadvert- 
ently voted “aye” when I intended to 
vote “No.” Changing my vote will nov 
affect the outcome. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my vote be recorded as No.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The above tally has been changed to 
refiect the foregoing order.) 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1703 
(Purpose: To reduce new budget authority 
and outlays for national defense and to in- 
crease new budget authority and outlays 
for energy ) 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment which I send to the desk 
on behalf of myself, Senator BRADLEY, 
and Senator Dore, which relates to the 
strategic petroleum reserve. I ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
Govern), for himself, Mr. BRADLEY, and Mr. 
DoLE, proposed an amendment numbered 
numbered 1703. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 4, line 6, strike out 173,400. 
000,000" and insert 6171, 200, 000,000“. 

On page 4, line 7, strike out ‘$155,700,- 
000,000" and insert 8154, 700,000,000. 

On page 4, line 10, strike out “$204,500,- 
000,000" and insert 8203. 200,000. 000“. 

On page 4, line 11, strike out “$183,100,- 
000,000” and insert 181. 700. 000, 000“. 

On page 4, line 15, strike out ‘“$208,600,- 
000,000” and insert 8207. 200,000. 000“. 

On page 5, line 13, strike out “$3,900,000,~- 
000” and insert “$6,100,000,000". 

On page 5, line 14, strike out “$6,800,000,- 
000” and insert “$7,800,000,000". 

On page 5, line 16, strike out “$6,300,000,- 
000” and insert “$7,600,000,000"". 

On page 5, line 17, strike out “$8,400,000,- 
000" and insert “$9,800,000,000". 

On page 5, line 20, strike out “‘$9,000,000,- 
000” and insert 610,400. 000, 000“. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 
ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I understand the Senator will be agree- 
able to a time limitation of 30 minutes, 
equally divided. 

Mr. McGOVERN. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
time has expired or has been yielded back 
on this amendment, that it be tempo- 
rarily set aside; that Mr. Percy then be 
recognized to call up his amendment; 
that there be a 30-minute time limita- 
tion on it; that upon the disposition of 
that amendment Mr. WEICKER be recog- 
nized to call up his amendment; that the 
votes on the McGovern amendment and 
the Percy amendment follow in that 
order upon the disposition of the vote 
on the Weicker amendment, back to 
back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. That would 
mean, Mr. President, there will be three 
back-to-back votes after the time has 
expired or has been yielded back on the 
McGovern amendment, the Percy 
amendment, and the Weicker amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FORD. How much time is there 
on the Weicker amendment? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. There is 30 
minutes on the McGovern amendment, 
30 minutes on the Percy amendment, and 
2 hours on the Weicker amendment, if all 
time is used. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, sub- 
ject to those considerations which have 
been agreed to, I ask for the yeas and 
Nays on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
@ sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Will the Senator 
yield for a moment? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

FOREIGN ASSISTANCE APPROPRIATION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, I am very concerned that there be 
enough money in the revised second con- 
current budget resolution for the con- 
ference report on the foreign assistance 
appropriations bill. 

With that in mind, I was going to 
address a few comments to Senator 
Hottincs, but in view of the time in- 
volved I would like to ask if he could 
submit a statement in reply to my state- 
ment. Both Senator Inouye and Senator 
Garn, members of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Subcommittee, also have remarks 
which will appear in the Record follow- 
ing my statement. 

As you know, foreign assistance pro- 
grams are now operating under a con- 
tinuing resolution at fiscal year 1979 
levels. Passage of the regular fiscal year 
1980 bill must await an increase in the 
budget ceiling. For some reason, the 
Budget Committee did not make allow- 
ance for the full amount contained in the 
conference agreement on the 1980 bill. 
The Budget Committee has assumed only 
$400 million over the continuing resolu- 
tion in additional funding for foreign as- 
sistance programs. The House has as- 
sumed $1.1 billion above the continuing 
resolution funding level. 

In order to pass the conference report, 
the House and Senate conferees have 
agreed, $1.1 billion would need to be in- 
cluded in the revised second concurrent 
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budget resolution for this purpose. The 
House figure provides such room. With 
the Senate level, $700 million more would 
need to be added just to accommodate 
the conference report. 

I do not understand the rationale for 

the extremely low figure the Budget Com- 
mittee has assumed for these programs. 
I would hope that the conferees on the 
budget resolution will be mindful of the 
need to allow room for the Foreign As- 
sistance Appropriations Conference and 
will act accordingly. 
Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
join the distinguished chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee in expressing 
my concern with the extremely low ceil- 
ings recommended by the Budget Com- 
mittee for fiscal years 1980 and 1981 
budget authority and outlays for budget 
function 150 (international affairs). 


On April 18 of this year I wrote to the 
chairman of the Budget Committee ask- 
ing for an explanation of the commit- 
tee’s assumptions and intentions with 
regard to funding of the conference re- 
port on the fiscal year 1980 foreign as- 
sistance and related programs appropri- 
ations bill. Unfortunately, I have not re- 
ceived a response to my inquiry. Un- 
doubtedly, the delay was due to Senator 
3 nomination to be Secretary of 

ate. 


Mr. President, this letter points out my 
concerns and I, therefore, wish to make it 
part of my remarks. 

The letter follows: 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., April 18, 1980. 
Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Chairman, Committee on the Budget, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHARMAN: I have now completed 
my review of the Senate Budget Committee 
Report on the First Concurrent Resolution 
on the fiscal year 1981 Budget. While I have 
several concerns relating to proposed recon- 
ciliation and enforcement procedures, I will 
confine my present questions to the intent 
of the Budget Committee in respect to rec- 
ommended levels of budget authority and 
outlays for Function 150 for fiscal years 1980 
and 1981. I would appreciate your advice 
and counsel on the most appropriate way to 
address these questions. 

With regard to revisions of the Second 
Concurrent Resolution on the Budget for 
fiscal year 1980, the Budget Committee rec- 
ommends a level of $9.9 billion in outlays 
for Function 150. Because the Congressional 
Budget Office estimates that $9.639 billion in 
Function 150 outlays has been enacted to 
date, only $261 million in outlays remains 
available for pending international affairs 
legislation. However, the Committee report 
indicates that its recommendation “would 
accommodate several of the pending supple- 
mental requests such as Public Law 480 food 
aid for Somali and Afghani refugees.” This 
Public Law 480 supplemental alone would 
require $197 million in outlays. In other 
words, only $64 million in outlays would 
remain available for other pending interna- 
tional affairs legislation. If other pending 
supplemental requests are accommodated, 
only $13 million would remain available for 
the Conference Report on the Foreign Assist- 
ance Appropriations Bill for fiscal year 1980. 

Nonetheless, the Budget Committee Re- 
port also indicates that the Budget Com- 
mittee intends that its recommended in- 
crease over the original Second Concurrent 
Resolution “should be focused upon emer- 
gency assistance to Cambodian refugees and 
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Dominican Republic hurricane victims, eco- 
nomic assistance to Nicaragua, and a limited 
adjustment to the existing ceiling on direct 
lending by the Export-Import Bank.” The 
CBO estimates that, apart from any adjust- 
ment in the Export-Import Bank ceiling, 
these programs would require $98 million in 
outlays. In other words, satisfying the stated 
intent of the Budget Committee would place 
us $85 million over the outlay ceiling. Any 
adjustment to the Export-Import Bank limi- 
tation would, of course, place us further 
over the ceiling. 

I am at a loss to explain how the Budget 
Committee can recommend an outlay ceiling 
and also state its intention that outlays be 
allocated to programs which would, at a 
minimum, exceed that ceiling by $85 million. 
My staff, working with the Congressional 
Budget Office, estimates that the outlay cell- 
ing for Function 150 for fiscal year 1980 
would have to be raised by an additional $215 
million to accommodate the intentions of 
the Budget Committee and provide for pend- 
ing international affairs legislation. Can you 
offer some guidance as to what the Budget 
Committee actually intends with respect to 
this matter? 

For fiscal year 1981, the Budget Commit- 
tee recommends an outlay ceiling of $9.5 bil- 
lion, a reduction of $700 million from the 
President's original fiscal year 1981 outlay 
request for Function 150. I am informed that 
when CBO re-estimates are accepted, this 
$700 million “outlay gap” could grow to 
nearly $1.4 billion. The budget authority re- 
ductions required to close this gap would, in 
all probability, be disproportionately regis- 
tered in the Foreign Assistance Appropria- 
tions Bill. Since $2.8 billion in outlays is re- 
quested for that bill in fiscal year 1981, it is 
probable that, given the Budget Committee 
recommendations, broadly supported security 
assistance programs for Israel and other na- 
tions in the Middle East, as well as world- 
wide Migration and Refugee assistance pro- 

, would be decimated. 

I find it difficult to believe the Senate 
Budget Committee intends that such a dis- 
proportionate reduction be made in United 
States foreign assistance programs, I must 
ask, therefore, how the Budget Committee 
intends to treat CBO re-estimates of fiscal 
year 1981 outlays under the President's cur- 
rent request for Function 150. I must also 
ask whether, under the present circum- 
stances, the Budget Committee will change 
its recommendations for Function 150. In 
my own view the outlay ceiling for Function 
150 should be ralsed by $700 million. A lesser 
amount, in my judgment, would have a se- 
vere, negative impact on United States eco- 
8 and security interests in the Middle 

I know that you will fully consider these 
concerns and that I can rely on you to pro- 
vide a forthright response to the questions 
I have raised. I thank you for your coopera- 
tion and assistance. 

Sincerely, 
DANIEL K. IN ourx, 
Chairman, Subcommittee 
on Foreign Operations. 


Mr, INOUYE. I would have appreci- 
ated a response to questions raised in 
this letter before we act on the measure 
before us, because I believe it is impor- 
tant for every Member to understand 
what the ceilings recommended by the 
Budget Committee will do to the foreign 
assistance and related programs appro- 
priations bill, and I am deliberately 
stressing related programs. 

Mr. President, the Budget Committee 
recommends a level of $9.9 billion in out- 
lays for fiscal year 1980. The Congres- 
sional Budget Office estimates that 
$9.639 billion in function 150 outlays has 
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been enacted to date. Therefore, only 
$261 million in outlays would remain 
available for pending foreign affairs leg- 
islation. Including the outlays which 
make up the difference between the con- 
tinuing resolution and the conference 
report, pending legislation amounting to 
$476 million in outlays would “compete” 
for this $261 million availability. 

Mr. President, I would like to have had 
a response from the managers of the 
budget resolution detailing what as- 
sumptions were made with regard to the 
allocation of this outlay availability. Did 
the Budget Committee intend to reduce 
the availability of funding for the Pub- 
lic Law 480 program supplemental so 
sorely needed by America’s farmers and 
by the needy people of the world who 
depend on our food assistance? Did the 
Budget Committee intend to reduce 
funding for the direct credit programs of 
the Export-Import Bank, at a time when 
we are heading for a severe recession? 
Or, did the Budget Committee intend to 
reduce the availability of funds for hur- 
ricane disaster assistance in the Carib- 
bean? Perhaps, they intended to reduce 
economic and military assistance to Tur- 
key at a time when our ally is teetering 
on the brink of collapse. 

Mr. President, I am not going to intro- 
duce an amendment at this time. I recog- 
nize the difficulties faced by the mana- 
gers of the resolution and I do not 
want to add to their problems. I do want 
to underscore, however, my hopes that 
in the conference on this resolution, the 
managers on the part of the Senate will 
give favorable consideration to the 
higher ceilings proposed by the House 
for function 150. 

Mr. President, I now wish to address 
the consequences of the proposed first 
concurrent resolution on the budget for 
fiscal year 1981. If the Budget Commit- 
tee recommendations are accepted, they 
could well have a severe, negative im- 
pact on broadly supported economic and 
security assistance programs in the Mid- 
dle East, well as worldwide refugee 
assistance programs. 

For fiscal year 1981, the Budget Com- 
mittee recommends an outlay ceiling of 
$9.5 billion, a reduction of some $600 
million from the President’s original fis- 
cal year 1981 outlay request for func- 
tion 150. I am informed that when CBO 
reestimates are accepted, this $600 mil- 
lion “outlay gap” could grow to nearly 
$1.2 billion. The budget authority reduc- 
tions required to close this gap would, 
in all probability, be disproportionately 
registered in the foreign assistance ap- 
propriations bill. 

Therefore, it is important to recog- 
nize, Mr. President, that in considering 
fiscal year 1981 appropriations for for- 
eign assistance and related programs the 
Senate will be acting on the President’s 
request for new outlays and these amount 
to only $2.857 billion. If there is to be a 
$1.4 billion reduction in outlays in the 
foreign assistance and related programs 
appropriations bill, that reduction must 
come from the $2.857 billion request. 

Now, it is also important to recognize 
that when the Congress appropriates 
budget authority, that action results in 
outlays which occur over a period of 
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years. To reduce outlays in the first year, 
for example, to balance the fiscal year 
1981 budget, the Congress must reduce 
budget authority in proportion to the 
percentage rate of outlays which occur 
in the first year. For programs having a 
small percentage rate of first year out- 
lays, a significantly larger amount of 
budget authority must be cut in order to 
have the desired impact on outlays. 

For example, if the Congress were to 
deny—to deny in its entirety—the Pres- 
ident’s request for $1,414,202,000 in 
budget authority for bilateral develop- 
ment assistance, only $117,755,000 in out- 
lay savings would be achieved. This is 
because these programs have a first year 
outlay rate of only 8 percent. 

So, to achieve the outlay reductions 
required by the Budget Committee, the 
Congress would have to make deep cuts 
in programs other than bilateral eco- 
nomic assistance. 

Consequently, I believe that, if the 
outlay ceiling recommended by the 
Budget Committee is accepted, it will 
have a severe, negative impact on U.S. 
economic and security interests in the 
Middle East. This impact will be inten- 
sified when and if the Budget Commit- 
tee accepts Congressional Budget Office 
reestimates of fiscal year 1981 outlays. 
At present, the Appropriations Commit- 
tee has no influence or control over CBO 
reestimates—we have to aim at a target 
which the Budget Committee can move 
at any time. 

I believe that we will not have a truly 
orderly budget process in the Senate un- 
til we establish specific times for record- 
ing reestimates of Government spend- 
ing. 6 

Mr. GARN. Mr. President, I join the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Senator Macnuson, and the 
chairman of the Foreign Operations Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, Senator 
Inouye, in expressing concern that this 
resolution contain enough funds to al- 
low passage of the conference report on 
the foreign assistance appropriations 
bill. 

While the Senator from Hawaii, es- 
pecially, knows that I do not support all 
that is in that report, nonetheless it is 
the product of a hard fought series of 
conferences, with some compromises on 
all sides. One of those compromises was 
the acceptance by the conferees of an 
increased direct loan authorization for 
the Export-Import Bank. The confer- 
ence amount of $5 billion for this pur- 
pose is less than the $6 billion contained 
in an amendment offered by me for my- 
self and Senator Inouye. The continu- 
ing resolution provides only $3.75 billion 
for this activity. 

Mr. President, I could spend a great 
deal of time, and will if necessary, de- 
tailing the urgent need for increased 
Export-Import Bank authorization, but 
suffice it to say that the situation with 
respect to this need is even greater than 
when we finished our conference. 

Mr. President, given the very difficult 
task facing the manager of this resolu- 
tion I am not going to suggest any in- 
crease in the resolution at this time, but 
since the House resolution does contain 
enough room for the conference report, 
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I would hope that the conference on this 
resolution would make the adjustments 
necessary to solve the problem discussed 
here today by myself, Senators Macnu- 
son and INOUYE. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, if the 
distinguished Senator will permit me, I 
might say that we have been working on 
a response to a letter which was sent to 
Senator Muskie. We are working out that 
response with the staff. I shall submit 
the response for the Recorp following the 
remarks of the Senator from Washing- 
ton as soon as it is prepared. 

(The response subsequently submitted 
for the Recorp follows:) 

RESPONSE 


The Budget Committee's fiscal year 1980 
recommendation for Function 150, Interna- 
tional Affairs, is $15.2 billion in budget au- 
thority and $9.9 billion in outlays. This is an 
increase of $0.7 billion in budget authority 
and $0.3 billion in outlays over the total for 
legislation enacted to date, including the 
Continuing Resolution for programs under 
the purview of the Foreign Operations Sub- 
committee. Even this increase was resisted, 
and it was only by a one vote margin that 
the Committee agreed to the Johnston mo- 
tion setting the recommended totals. Many 
Members sought to retain the Second Budget 
Resolution totals of $13.1 billion in budget 
authority and $8.4 billion in outlays. 

When the Committee agreed to totals for 
Function 150, it knew that it was providing 
less than the increase of $1.5 billion in budget 
authority and $0.6 billion in outlays needed 
to cover the Conference Report on the For- 
eign Assistance appropriation bill and the 
President's pending supplemental requests. 

The recommendation does not make room 
for all of the pending supplementals. It can 
accommodate only one-third of the $197 mil- 
lion P.L. 480 request, the amount that 18 
needed for Somali and Afghani refugees. If 
supplemental appropriations in this function 
are limited to food aid for these refugees and 
to the more urgent of the remaining requests 
such as funding for the October 1979 pay 
raise, the amount that would remain avall- 
able for the programs funded by the Foreign 
Assistance Appropriation bill would be closer 
to $0.2 billion in outlays than the $13 million 
indicated by your analysis. Nevertheles, the 
recommendation does not make room for the 
pending Conference Report on the Foreign 
Assistance Appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1980. The Budget Committee Report language 
reflects the Committee's intent that the in- 
crease over the Second Budget Resolution be 
focused upon certain programs in the Con- 
ference Report that, apart from any adjust- 
ment in the Export-Import Bank ceiling, 
would require $98 million in outlays. Fund- 
ing of these programs specifically mentioned 
in the Budget Committee Report, would leave 
less than $0.1 billion in outlays available for 
other requirements, including any adjust- 
ment to the Export-Import Bank limitation. 


In making its fiscal year 1981 recommenda- 
tion, the Budget Committee made significant 
reductions from the President’s request for 
Function 150. These reductions, and similar 
reductions in many other functions of the 
government, are necessary if we are to bal- 
ance the budget this year and provide for a 
tax cut. The simple fact is that total outlays 
cannot rise above the level recommended by 
the Committee if we hope to balance the 
budget without using the revenues generated 
by the ofl import fee. This was the agreement 
reached during the many days of discussions 
between the Administration and the Con- 
gressional leadership. 

The “outlay gap” that Senator Inouye 
refers to in his letter is unlikely to material- 
ize. Reductions from the President's request 
in the magnitude he suggests would occur 
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Only if Congress approves the FY 1980 Con- 
ference Report on the Foreign Assistance 
Appropriation bill, including the $5.0 billion 
ceiling on Eximbank direct lending, and 
makes no reductions from the President's 
FY 1981 request for Function 150, and pre- 
liminary CBO re-estimates of the President's 
March budget revision turn out to be correct. 
Such an outcome appears highly unlikely. 

Regarding the Committee's intentions for 
fiscal year 1981, I offer two observations. 
First, the Committee’s recommendation for 
Mission 2, international security programs, 
is the same as the President’s request. It 
assumes no reductions in U.S. assistance to 
Israel and other nations in the Middle East. 
Second, the Committee recommendation 
does assume that substantial reductions 
from the President’s request will be made in 
areas outside the jurisdiction of your Sub- 
committee. These include P.L. 480 food aid 
and State Department programs. Under the 
Committee’s assumptions, the Foreign Oper- 
ations Subcommittee would not be required 
to bear a disproportionate share of the 
reductions. 

With d to your concern about the 
timing of CBO reestimates, please refer to 
page S4777 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
oe May 7, 1980, for a discussion of this 
ssue. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
will yield myself 5 minutes to explain 
what this amendment attempts to do. 

It builds on the assumption which I 
think all Senators share, that dealing 
with our energy needs is crucial to the 
national defense. It is crucial not only 
to our economy and society, but the 
survival of the country itself depends on 
an assured supply of energy. There is no 
way to operate tanks, trucks, airplanes, 
and ships, to say nothing about rail- 
roads and buses and other forms of 
transport that are essential to the na- 
tional security, without an assured sup- 
ply of energy. 

The reason the Carter doctrine had 
the appeal that it did, at least initially 
to Senators and to the American people 
as a whole, is that it underscored our de- 
pendence on the Persian Gulf. But that 
area could be denied to us, not only be- 
cause of military conflict but because of 
internal disruption of the kind that oc- 
curred a few months ago in Saudi 
Arabia, when an important mosque was 
seized by dissident elements. 

We know that at any time there is 
the danger not only of foreign invasion 
of these crucial foreign oil countries but 
internal disruptions that might cut us 
off. We experienced that in 1973 with the 
OPEC oil embargo which was directed 
at putting pressure on the United States 
because of our support for the state of 
Israel. 

So if we want to be free to assist our 
allies, if we want to be secure in our na- 
tional defense supplies, we cannot gut 
the strategic petroleum reserve. 

What this amendment does is to re- 
store what I think were the ill-advised 
cuts made by the Budget Committee in 
the strategic oil reserve. I think the com- 
mittee, in effect, jeopardized the defense 
and security of the country, to say noth- 
ing of the security of our economy, by, 
in effect, gutting the funds for the 
strategic oil reserve. 

Senator BRADLEY, of New Jersey, has 
been a leader in this field. He has been 
pointing up for many months now the 
danger to the United States, to our econ- 
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omy and to our defense, of taking that 
course. He strove valiantly earlier this 
week to restore these funds. 

This amendment, unlike others that 
have been proposed, does not increase the 
budget one dime. It does not jeopardize 
funds in the defense budget for military 
pay. It leaves the Defense Department 
an enormous increase in its existing 
budget that can be earmarked to improve 
the readiness of our forces, to improve 
the maintenance of our equipment, and 
to do other high priority items. 

The budget resolution itself does not 
spell out and does not have the authority 
to spell out specifically how the Defense 
Department is going to spend its funds. 

I want to make clear that this is not 
@ gums versus butter choice that I am 
putting before the Senate here today 
along with Senator Dor and Senator 
BrapLEY. It is called the alternative se- 
curity amendment. It is based on the 
proposition that the strategic oil reserve 
is crucial to our security, just as crucial 
as new submarines that will not move 
without oil, just as crucial as new ships 
that cannot move without an assured oil 
supply. 

I am very hopeful that this amend- 
ment will be adopted, Mr. President. 

The most pressing national security 
threat we face in the next decade is 
the energy crisis. Our new dependence 
on foreign oil is transforming our mili- 
tary, diplomatic and domestic policies, 
much as the invention of nuclear 
weapons transformed international se- 
curity relations. The energy problem 
seems to threaten catastrophe and un- 
precedented disruption more than any 
other possible international crisis short 
of a nuclear exchange. 

But unlike the danger of a nuclear 
war, we have more opportunities to con- 
trol our energy insecurity and to reduce 
the impact of an energy disruption. The 
United States can remain a powerful and 
secure nation for the rest of the century 
if we meet our national defense needs 
while making the transition to the post- 
petroleum era. 

Unfortunately, the United States is 
now unprepared to make this transition. 
An emergency disruption will catch us 
almost as unprepared as we were in 1973. 
with the possible exception that now we 
are better able to ration the costs. And 
after 7 years of “Project Independence,” 
“Project Interdependence” and the 
“moral equivalent of war,” our long-term 
strategy for shifting to renewable energy 
sources and productive conservation re- 
mains unclear. 

As a result, there is a growing feeling 
that things are out of control, that our 
destiny is slipping from our grasp, and 
that we are drifting toward an economic 
collapse we cannot afford or a nuclear 
exchange in the Persian Gulf which we 
cannot survive. 

The first budget resolution presents a 
totally unacceptable agenda for securing 
our energy future in the next decade. By 
gutting the strategic petroleum reserve, 
cutting mass transit funds and holding 
back on new conservation programs, the 
resolution is a prescription for energy 
inefficiency. By relying almost exclusively 
on real growth increases in the military 
budget beyond the Defense Department’s 
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request, the resolution will perpetuate 
the national insecurity we all feel at the 
prospects of a new Iran, more gas lines 
or having our foreign policy dictated by 
the desires of Arab countries. 

The amendment I am offering will 
move us closer to an effective ‘national 
security strategy by restoring oil pur- 
chasing budget authority and outlays for 
the strategic petroleum reserve while 
providing the military budget with real 
growth increases of 8.4 percent in budget 
authority and 5 percent in outlays for 
fiscal year 1981. 

This amendment will keep the budget 
balanced. But it will also make clear that 
we should not let our quest for a balanced 
budget lead to unbalanced energy secu- 
rity policies. 

Unless a rational and effective program 
can be formulated, we will end up relying 
on a policy of dependency and bluff— 
like threatening the first use of nuclear 
weapons in the Persian Gulf. Programs 
such as the strategic petroleum reserve 
and mass transit may lack the glamour 
of war games in the Indian Ocean, but 
they have the prestige of reason and the 
prospect of success. We should not turn 
our back on them so quickly. 

While the energy crisis can be exam- 
ined as an economic or a social or a tech- 
nical problem, it also has severe security 
implications. The biggest potential secu- 
rity problem is the possibility of an 
energy war—a military struggle involving 
the United States to control the oil fields. 
In 1973, an energy war was threatened 
against OPEC’s Arab producers. In 1980, 
the Rapid Deployment Force is postured 
on the Soviet threat to oil. As recent rev- 
elations indicated, there is a real pos- 
sibility that a military confrontation 
would escalate into a game of nuclear 
bluff to fulfill the mandate of the Carter 
doctrine. 

But an energy war involving the 
Soviet Union is not the only or even the 
most likely security problem. A much 
more probable outcome is that the United 
States will be dragged into the vortex of 
Third World political upheaval. The oil 
producing regimes in the Middle East are 
often unable to balance the requirements 
of political stability and economic mod- 
ernization. In Saudi Arabia, for example, 
a dissident group unexpectedly occupied 
the Grand Mosque in Mecca, exposing 
the vulnerability of the Saudi regime. 
Intense nationalisms and religious move- 
ments can erupt with the force of the 
new Mt. Helena and send tremors 
throughout the world. Pressure would 
increase for a preemptive use of the 
rapid development force if there were 
no alternatives. 

Oil can be a destabilizing force in the 
less developed oil consuming countries. 
Underdeveloped countries which must 
import oil to meet their energy needs 
find themselves squeezed by a vicious 
cycle of rising energy costs and economic 
stagnation. As OPEC’s petrodollar ac- 
counts bust the bank, these energy costs 
and their development consequences 
break the backs of impoverished local 
populations. The result is not only ex- 
tended human misery, but also less 
stable governments, more local insur- 
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gencies and the clash of proxy military 
forces or great power confrontation. 

Energy also affects our national secu- 
rity relations with our allies. The last 
OPEC boycott was a politically motivated 
attempt to pressure the United States to 
abandon Israel. An alliance of oil pro- 
ducers and oil corporations still seeks to 
undermine our support for Israel by pro- 
posing that we drop the Camp David 
peace process in exchange for military 
alliances with moderate Arab States. And 
now in Europe and Japan, we see how 
differing perceptions of vital interests 
can divide alliances in such disputes as 
the current ones over Iran and Afghan- 
istan. 


These are the most important of the en- 
ergy security problems, but the long-term 
problem will remain even if moderation re- 
turns to Iran or if the Soviet Union were to 
withdraw from Afghanistan. The funda- 
mental challenge is that known supplies 
cannot keep pace with current rates of de- 
mand for more than 30 or 40 years. 

To meet these short-term and long-term 
issues, we need a balanced posture combining 
elements of national defense policy, dip- 
lomacy and a domestic energy program. 

A military balance in the Gulf region is 
important to contribute to political stabiliy 
and to deter any aggressive moves by hostile 
external powers. The additional funds in 
this budget for maintaining a more visible 
and capable naval presence, for example, are 
worthwhile investments which should be 
made. 

But by cutting other essential elements of 
a balanced energy security program, this 
resolution appears to be based on the prem- 
ise that a narrow military response will 
solve all our problems in the Gulf area and 
will guarantee us the energy security we 
seek. This will not succeed. A beefed-up “over 
the horizon” naval presence will play a use- 
ful role, but it will not abolish the political 
challenges faced by local authoritarion 
regimes nor will it make the oil installations, 
pipelines or pumping stations any less vul- 
nerable to sabotage. 

In short, real growth in defense spending 
is not a sufficient condition for energy 
security. 

While raising the military budget to un- 
equaled level, the Budget Committee sys- 
tematically reduced our energy security 
safety nets. The strategic petroleum re- 
serve was gutted entirely, apparently on the 
premise that we should not try to fill the 
reserve next year if we can wait until 1982 
to fill it. 

This logic is incomprehensible; it rep- 
resents the moral equivalent of confu- 
sion and procrastination. After the ad- 
ministration had deferred its mass tran- 
sit energy program, the committee re- 
duced overall mass transit funds by 40 
percent. We are now one of the few 
industrial countries which lacks a seri- 
ous energy mass transit program. Basic 
automotive research for energy conser- 
vation was reduced and the committee 
report informs us that the energy com- 
mission subfunction for the next 5 years 
will not include any new programs or 
activities. 

It appears from this resolution that 
providing rapid deployment for our 
tanks is more important than providing 
mass transit for our citizens. 


I think it is important that we affirm 
today that there is a direct link between 
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the lessening of international tensions 
and the establishment of a new energy 
security policy for the United States. We 
can reduce our security vulnerability 
even if we cannot eliminate our energy 
dependency on foreign oil by devising in- 
surance policies against short-term dis- 
ruption as we shift to renewable energy 
sources and productive conservation 
measures. 

The empty caverns of the strategic pe- 
troleum reserve are a symbol of the fact 
that the Carter doctrine is in large 
measure a result of the failure of our 
domestic energy program. 

Congress authorized a billion barrel 
reserve in 1975 after it was proposed by 
the Ford administration. President Ford 
set a goal of 500 million barrels in the 
ground by 1985. In May 1978, President 
Carter doubled the goal, calling for stor- 
age of the full billion barrels by 1985. 
The reserve has been fraught with prob- 
lems ever since and to date has only 
accumulated a meager 91 million bar- 
rels—enough to assure a 15-day supply 
if we lost all Persion Gulf oil. 

The program was scandalized by sev- 
eral mishaps including: 

The little oil that has been stored in 
the reserve was, until recently, unac- 
cessible because no one thought to place 
pumps in the storage caverns. 

A needless fire at one storage site re- 
sulting in the loss of a significant quan- 
tity of the oil. 

Several storage caverns that turned 
out to be smaller than expected. As a 
result, the Government paid an extra $8 
million to the owners of oil tankers that 
had to wait in the Gulf of Mexico be- 
cause not enough storage space was avail- 
able to hold the oil. 

Yet the concept of storing oil in the 
ground seems fairly straightforward and 
has, in fact, been done before, in West 
Germany. Furthermore, it makes sense 
to store the crude in the salt caverns 
along the Gulf Coast. These huge caverns 
can be leached at relatively low cost in 
injecting large quantities of water into 
the salt domes, and pumping out the 
brine. The Gulf Coast location makes 
sense because about 40 percent of all U.S. 
refining capacity is located there, and 
most refineries elsewhere can be easily 
supplied from a reserve in this region 
by either tanker or pipeline. 

With strong congressional oversight 
the scandals that plagued the initial 
petroleum reserve effort could be over- 
come. 

But despite the technical feasibility 
and practicality of such a project, Presi- 
dent Carter has eliminated the modest 
appropriation for the strategic petroleum 
reserve. Instead, he has opted to spend a 
windfall fortune on new armaments over 
the next 5 years. None of these spent bil- 
lions, however, will make us any more 
secure against another oil embargo. 


Mr. President, this amendment does 
not raise a guns versus butter issue. In- 
stead, it is a question of effective national 
security alternatives to our current con- 
fused and inadequate energy security 
posture. We need both a strong military 
defense and an effective and efficient en- 
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ergy program. Both are necessary and 
both can be accomplished without unbal- 
ancing the budget. 

The strategic petroleum reserve is not 
by itself the solution; it is only part of 
the solution. It will take effective con- 
gressional oversight to make sure that 
the mismanagement problems which 
have plagued this program from the 
start are eliminated. Other measures 
must also be taken. 

But this amendment will provide for a 
common sense first step: the purchase of 
100,000 barrels of oil per day for fiscal 
year 1981 and 250,000 barrels per day in 
fiscal year 1982. By delaying the pur- 
chasing until October 1, 1980, the 
amendment provides the administration 
with the opportunity to undertake new 
negotiations with Saudi Arabia and oth- 
er producer nations. We can avoid some 
of the dire worst-case scenarios about 
the Straights of Hormutz if we send our 
diplomats and economists now to reopen 
the reserve negotiations. 

Of course, these negotiations may be 
unsuccessful. In that case, alternatives 
should be considered, such as use of Elk 
Hills oil or so-called royalty oil. But it is 
better to send a strong message now 
to the administration and make ad- 
justments in the second resolution than 
it would be to find ourselves six months 
from now in a position to begin pur- 
chasing oil for the reserve but lack the 
funds to pay for it. 

As we examine the military budget 
during this debate, the failure of the 
U.S. rescue mission in Iran will have 
some impact. It does appear that the 
mechanical difficulties of the helicopters 
are symptomatic of the readiness prob- 
lems in the force structure. Due to a 
shortage of spare parts and qualified 
mechanics, roughly one-half of the Navy 
and Air Force first-line combat fighters 
are unready for combat. A decade of 
shortchanging military compensation 
has led to personnel problems as well, 
leading some observers to call into ques- 
tion the viability of the All-Volunteer 
Force. 

However, the reason why we have 
weapons sitting in the repair shop in- 
stead of on the runway is not because 
the military budget is too small but 
rather because of a failure to spend wise- 
cl the huge military budget we already 

ve. 

Instead of stressing a lean and ready 
military force, expensive weapons have 
been procured at the expense of the read- 
iness accounts. A good example is the 
Navy. Several years ago when the Navy 
shipyards were clogged, the Congress 
forced the administration to accept an 
aircraft carrier which it did not request 
and which it said would deny funds to 
other worthy programs. 

In 1983, the Air Force will spend twice 
as much as it did in 1975 to procure com- 
bat aircraft but the operating account 
for repairing the planes will be the same 
as it was in 1975. 

What is the cause of this problem? It 
certainly is not cuts in the military budg- 
et by Congress. In recent years, Congress 
has either increased the total budget or 
else reduced it by a minor and insignifi- 
cant percentage. 
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The real reason, I believe, is that the 
military budget has become a symbol of 
our foreign policy frustrations in the 
world. Increasing real expenditures is 
perceived as a way to impress the rest of 
the world, and there is no better way to 
impress friend and foe than by buying 
more aircraft carriers or MX missiles re- 
gardless of the cost and regardless of 
their military utility. Almost no one here 
will say that we can send a signal of 
toughness to our adversaries by buying 
more spare parts for helicopters. Yet, 
spare parts may be the most efficient way 
to expand the military potential of the 
existing force structure. 

By using the military budget to send 
signals instead of supporting substance, 
we end up with a top-heavy force-struc- 
ture with serious readiness problems. 

This is the context in which the strate- 
gic petroleum reserve must be considered. 
Stated simply, I believe that we will send 
a more important signal to the world 
and we will take a more important sub- 
stantive step toward security—by acting 
to fill the reserve than we will by begin- 
ning procurement this year of nuclear 
submarines and other items which can- 
not be on the scene—even if they were 
effective additions—for years to come. 

So I am not proposing a guns versus 
butter amendment today. Instead, I am 
proposing an alternative national secu- 
rity amendment. I have voted to increase 
military pay. I supported both the 
Armstrong-Matsunaga and the Nunn- 
Warner amendments last year because 
I believe we need to increase our re- 
sources to improve readiness and to pay 
a dignified wage to our volunteers. But 
I am not convinced that these measures 
alone will protect our energy security un- 
less we also begin to fill the petroleum 
reserve, which gives us the best immedi- 
ate insurance against energy disruption 
as we make our long-term transition to 
more energy efficient conservation and 
renewable fuels. 

It is clear that line-items cannot be 
specified during a budget resolution de- 
bate. It is not my intention to reduce any 
pay or readiness funding added by the 
Budget Committee. In fact, this amend- 
ment leaves national defense with a 
mammoth increase—far larger than any 
other controllable program. But I do be- 
lieve that we can achieve greater security 
by using funds added for additional pro- 
curements and research and development 
to fill the petroleum reserve and by ask- 
ing the Defense Department to make 
other efficiencies and adjustments as nec- 
essary to make up the difference. 


The budget resolution is a debate about 
overall priorities, not about program de- 
tails. The purpose of this amendment is 
to make clear that filling the reserve is 
a high priority. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the Mc- 
Govern-Bradley-Dole amendment pro- 
poses to take $2.2 billion in budget au- 
thority and $1 billion in budget outlays 
from function 050, the “defense” func- 
tion, and transfer those amounts to 
function 270, the energy function for the 
purpose of funding mission 3 which con- 
tains the SPRO program. As my col- 
leagues are well aware this is not the 
first attempt which has been made to 
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provide funding for this very important 
national security program. I would also 
like to add that all attempts to secure 
funding for SPRO have been bipartisan 
efforts supported by the chairman of the 
Senate Energy Committee (Mr. JACK- 
son) and the ranking republican on the 
Energy Committee (Mr. HATFIELD). It 
is an issue which has not only cut across 
party lines but also across ideological 
lines. 
COMMITMENT TO SPRO 

Mr. President, the Senator from Kan- 
sas in cooperation with others namely 
Senators JACKSON, BRADLEY, and Mc- 
Govern atempted on Tuesday, May 6, to 
provide a responsible and reasoned pro- 
posal to accomplish our desired goal. 
We felt at that time and continue to be- 
lieve that all Americans would support 
a small “energy security surcharge” 
placed on refined petroleum products if 
it were for the limited purpose and I 
emphasize limited purpose of funding 
our strategic petroleum and reducing our 
over-dependency on foreign crude. 


The Senator from Kansas as stated 
during the debate on the JACKSON- 
BraDLEY-DoLE amendment is unaltera- 
bly opposed to the President's oil import 
fee and stands firm in his attempts to 
disapprove that action. The oil import 
fee would place an unnecessary burden 
on consumers of gasoline and do virtu- 
ally nothing at all to reduce our demand 
on imported crude. It is through a very 
clever political gimmick to aid a failing 
administration keep its promise of 4 
years ago to balance the budget. Un- 
fortunately, the administration wants to 
balance the Federal budget on the backs 
of the American taxpayer. Taxation is 
certainly not the way in which to solve 
our energy crisis. 


The Senator from Kansas fought hard 
during the debate on the so-called 
windfall profit tax bill against oppressive 
antiproduction, anticonsumer taxes, and 
he will continue to carry on with that 
fight. 


However, the matter of our stra- 
tegic petroleum reserve is an issue that 
can wait no longer. It is a matter of na- 
tional security and I am afraid that 
time is running out to make good the 
commitment we entered into in 1975 
when the Congress passed and President 
Ford signed into law the Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act. In that legis- 
lation we authorized the strategic 
petroleum reserve to be established and 
we set some very tough although much 
needed fill-rate goals. 

CURRENT STATUS 


Today, Mr. President, our strategic 
petroleum reserve is no more than a na- 
tional disgrace and embarrassment. The 
vital program initiated under President 
Ford was halted under President Carter. 
Out of a 248-million-barrel storage ca- 
pacity we have in the ground only 92 mil- 
lion barrels. The strongest most powerful 
Nation in the world could come to a 
virtual standstill in the event of a severe 
energy supply interruption yet we are un- 
willing to take the necessary steps to 
avert that from happening. It makes me 
shudder to think what our allies are 
thinking. 
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How can we be expected to defend our 
vital interests around the globe, honor 
our mutual defense treaties with our 
allies or even keep our own economy 
functioning in times of crisis if we do not 
possess that vital ingredient—oil? We 
are dependent on oil. We may hate to 
think about it and if we do think about 
it, we may hate to admit it but it is true. 
We are dependent and will continue to be 
dependent for at least the next 15 years 
or so on imported crude as a major part 
of our energy requirements. Despite syn- 
thetic fuels production, possible yet in 
view of current circumstances at best, 
tenuous, on-line nuclear power opera- 
tion or as yet undiscovered and new 
energy technology we cannot escape the 
reality of the day. And it is precisely be- 
cause of this reality that this Senator 
firmly believes we are leaving ourselves 
unprepared and very vulnerable by lack- 
ing a viable strategic petroleum reserve. 

FUTURE CONSEQUENCES 


Mr. President, what will we in this 
body say to the American people in 2 
months, 2 years, 10 years, or whenever, 
if our oil supply is disrupted and we have 
no oil to run our planes, our Navy’s ships, 
our industrial plants, our farm machin- 
ery and many many other vital compo- 
nents of our economy and defense sys- 
tem? Are we going to say we could not 
find room in the budget? Will we say we 
felt our reserve program did not warrant 
a high enough position on our list of na- 
tional priorities? 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. President, during my 12 years in 
the U.S. Senate and my 8 years in the 
House of Representatives, I have never 
been accused by anyone of being soft on 
defense. I have consistently supported 
increases in real growth in our defense 
spending and I am even stronger in my 
convictions in light of recent events in 
the region of the Persian Gulf and the 
continued escalation of Soviet defense 
posture that our Nation must embark on 
a new direction in defense policy which 
permits us never to be second to anyone. 

The American people, having at first 
turned their backs on history, have fi- 
nally begun to wake up to the deteriora- 
tion of our national defense capabilities 
over the past decade since the Vietnam 
war. Blatant Soviet aggression culmi- 
nated in the invasion of Afghanistan, 
where the Russian war machine, desper- 
ate to consolidate its conquest, has 
stooped to the use of chemical warfare 
and nerve gas. 

Meanwhile, American abilities to pro- 
ject power to areas of legitimate nation- 
al interest and strategic concern suf- 
fered new doubts in the Iranian crisis. 
The failure of our rescue mission to Teh- 
ran was twofold: Military equipment, 
asked to operate at the extreme limits of 
range, failed at the critical moment; 
and the technical maintenance of the 
aircraft may not have been up to par— 
the average age of the assigned sailors 
was only 19. Navy ships have been forced 
to tie up to the pier for lack of skilled 
petty officers to operate them. The is- 
sue of pay compatibility is the single 
most pressing issue facing the Defense 
Department today, and with it the ul- 
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timate readiness of the United States 
to meet the challenge of its national se- 
curity. 

THE NATIONAL SECURITY CHAIN 

The Nation’s defense does not, as my 
colleagues are well aware, rest on a single 
element alone, however. Just as the most 
sophisticated fighting machines are 
worthless without the skilled and trained 
personnel to operate and maintain them, 
so too the lack of a single, vital link in 
the national security chain will cause the 
whole defense system to break down. 
Energy is a vital part of this very na- 
tional security chain. 

Mr. President, if there is anything the 
American people should have learned 
since the Arab oil cartel started doubling 
prices 6 years ago, it is both the absolute 
scarcity and necessity of oil to a modern, 
technical society. A prolonged cutback 
or halt to our supplies in the Middle East 
would represent an immediate danger to 
the ability of our Armed Forces to safe- 
guard American interests, Not only would 
our capability to intervene into the Per- 
sian Gulf region be questioned, but our 
ability to respond to opportunistic ad- 
ventures by the Soviet Union as well. 
Without oil our tanks do not run, our 
planes do not fiy, and our ships cannot 
steam. No other link in our defense chain 
is so vulnerable to outside action beyond 
our direct control or influence as the oil 
link.” 


A 90-day oil embargo would bring the 
United States perilously close to its knees, 
making it susceptible to a Soviet threat 
entirely independent, perhaps, from the 
original cause of the embargo. Yet, we 
can be sure that Soviet agents and poli- 
cies are directed toward maximizing un- 
rest and uncertainty in the oil produc- 
ing states. 

SPRO VITAL TO DEFENSE 

For this very reason it is an inescap- 
able conclusion that a strategic oil re- 
serve is the very basic link in our defense 
posture. 

Mr. President, several months ago the 
Senator from Kansas and the Senator 
from New Jersey, Mr. BRADLEY, offered 
an amendment to S. 932, the synfuels bill 
mandating the President to immediately 
resume oil purchases to fill our strategic 
reserve. The Senate approved that 
amendment. However, it continues to be 
held up in the conference on that bill. 


Today, the Senator from Kansas and 
others are reaffirming our commitment 
to filling the SPR by transferring $2.2 
billion in BA and $1 billion in BO from 
the defense to the energy function. It is 
my belief that mission 3 on the energy 
function 270 really belongs in function 
050 the defense function because it is, in 
my opinion, just as much a component 
of our defense posture and preparedness 
as all other areas. The Senator from 
Kansas may, in the future, when the ap- 
propriate vehicle is available, attempt to 
transfer SPRO to its rightful place in 
our defense structure. The defense fuel 
supply center (DFSC), which purchases 
SPRO oil, is already situated in the De- 
fense Department and it only makes 
sense to transfer the entire program. 
Unfortunately, this transfer of SPRO 
from function 270 to function 050 can- 
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not occur on the budget resolution— 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 86. 

I, along with my colleagues, am being 
forced to make what appears to be an 
antidefense vote when in reality this is a 
strong and very pronational security 
position. Our strategic petroleum re- 
serve is as important to national defense 
and national security as any single item 
which will appear in the Department of 
Defense authorization and appropriation 
bill, which will soon be before the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, it is unfortunate that 
we are forced to operate in this manner. 
I have attempted to make my case for 
this transfer of funds, and feel very 
strongly that this transfer must occur if 
we are to maintain our geopolitical posi- 
tion in the world. For every Senator 
present on the floor today during this 
debate I am quite sure there will be an 
equivalent number of ways to deal with 
the question of budget cutting in the 
areas of defense. 

I do feel that we must keep in mind 
the fact that the Budget Committee is 
not a line item committee. While it is 
legitimately the function of the Budget 
Committee, with the ultimate concur- 
rence of both Houses of Congress, to set 
the total amount of spending and to 
decide that total afhount amongst gen- 
eral spending categories it remains the 
responsibility of the authorizing and ap- 
propriating committees to set our priori- 
ties and decide as to how those funds are 
to be expended. This does not simply 
apply to the defense and energy func- 
tions but to all functions. 

Mr. President, I will only say in con- 
clusion that this amendment does not 
take money away from our overall de- 
fense spending. Rather, it enhances and 
completes our total defense posture and 
places U.S. national security interests 
above all others. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I will reserve the 
remainder of my time and yield such 
time as he requires to the Senator from 
New Jersey, unless the chairman of the 
committee would like to respond. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Very briefiy, Mr. 
President, the issues have been debated 
rather fully. We have only one guide- 
post as to what will be expended and 
how it will be expended, and that is the 
administration’s budget itself. 

The distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota is eminently correct. We give a 
general figure. We say what our priori- 
ties are and what was considered, but we 
cannot guarantee—the Senator cannot 
guarantee and, really, the Senate cannot 
guarantee. We do the best we can when 
we come through to the appropriations 
process. But we do know that we are now 
just $2 billion apart. We pointed it out 
very vividly last evening: Two billion 
dollars apart from what the administra- 
tion has and has not included as dif- 
fering between this budget resolution and 
the March 31 budget of the President of 
the United States. Of that $2 billion, let 
us say $1 billion goes out under this par- 
ticular amendment. He says readiness, 
but that is not what is there. We had 
analyzed and looked very directly at the 
President’s budget as he has submitted 
it. 
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The President did not include the pay 
increase of 11.7 percent. He did not in- 
clude the absorption rate of only 20 per- 
cent rather than 40 percent. He did not 
include Nunn-Warner, which is really to 
ges us to readiness, to hold technicians, 
to pay for the skills. He did not include 
the full gasoline costs. 

We can cut each one of those in half 
and have a half skill, a half tank or half 
whatever it is, if you want to cut the two 
from the one. But it very, very definitely 
impacts. There are no submarine pur- 
chases in this difference between the 
President’s budget and the Senate budget 
resolution now under consideration on 
the floor. It is readiness, those very items 
that the Senator says he will be inter- 
ested in, this $1 billion amount, that will 
be cut. 

Now we go to the transfer over. Let me 
get the exact figure from the Senator’s 
letter—$2.2 billion in budget authority 
and $1 billion in outlay. So it is $2.2 bil- 
lion going over. Those amounts go to a 
particular item that we cannot get mov- 
ing. We have tried our dead-level best 
and the distinguished Senator has been 
participating in foreign affairs and 
knows that. 

We have not made a purchase since 
March of last year. t came with the 
proposition with t to our friends, 


the Saudis, our principal suppliers. They 
told us very positively, “We in Saudi 
Arabia are not going to increase our pro- 
duction rate in order to hold down the 
price and relieve the pressure on the 
world market while you continue to in- 
crease the pressure by buying up the oil 


to put it in reserve. You have a reserve, 
we have a reserve. Ours is just as valu- 
able to our national security as yours is 
to your national security. So we are go- 
ing to keep it there. We are not going to 
have ourselves cancelled out by your abil- 
ity to build up that particular reserve.” 

It is not a question of the Saudis con- 
trolling us or us controlling the Saudis. 
On the contrary, we control each other. 
They happen to have the oil and we want 
it. And there we are. 

Exacerbating that situation, obviously, 
was the Iranian crisis. That, again, has 
cut off a supply of a certain amount of 
oil in addition to what we also need. So 
we are carrying out our foreign policy. 
This cannot be satisfied in this budget 
resolution. If the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota and the Senator 
from New Jersey can work it out, we are 
going to come up in August. We shall be 
marking up the second concurrent reso- 
lution right here in about 12 or 14 weeks. 
If they can show us something to put in 
here, we shall be the first to jump at 
building up this reserve. We supported 
that particular program. Then we shall 
have to consider, somewhere else, some 
other priorities. 

Mr. McGOVERN. If the Senator will 
yield, it seems to me that is the crucial 
question: What are the priorities? I 
think the Senator can make a pretty 
good case that we need more ships, that 
we need certain other things in this 
budget. : 

As the Senator knows, I am not trying 
to cut the overall budget, but simply to 
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recognize that there is a matter of pri- 
orities. It seems to me to put the cart 
before the horse to authorize new sub- 
marines that the Defense Department 
and administration have not requested 
unless we know we are going to have oil 
to operate them. What this amendment 
seeks to do is simply to give the fuel 
supply of the Nation a somewhat higher 
priority than the Budget Committee did 
when it took the funds out. 

I realize what the Senator said has 
some truth to it, that it is going to be 
difficult to negotiate these purchase ar- 
rangements with the Saudis. As impor- 
tant as they are, they are not the only 
source of oil. Even our own suppliers are 
legitimate bargaining partners to deal 
with for oil for the strategic reserve. The 
same is true of other producing coun- 
tries. But if we do not give the adminis- 
tration a message on the importance we 
attach to the strategic oil reserve and do 
not provide the funds with which to op- 
erate them, we deprive them of a strong 
position, even with our own countries or 
foreign countries. 

I hope the Senator will not see this as 
in any way diminishing national security 
but as an effort to supply the fuels that 
will enable those defense systems to 
operate. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I think, if the distin- 
guished Senator please, in 15 minutes, we 
shall have a new Secretary of State. May- 
be he will give us a new message, but 
maybe he will also be administering the 
policy. The policy here is not a 
matter of getting an animal out 
on the track. It is getting a horse 
to run. We cannot get him out of the 
stall. This administration said he will 
stay in there until June of 1981. We can- 
not authorize those funds, in order to 
give additional priority to other needs. 
There is no question of money being 
available if we can get the program go- 
ing. But we have priorities and we should 
get the priorities in defense readiness, 
and everything else into place. However, 
this program has not suffered as a pri- 
ority, it has suffered as a policy, and 
that is my point. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I want 
to get the horse out on the track, but I 
want him to have some oats so he can 
run. If we have one horse out on the 
track, why put another one out there if 
they are both going to starve to death? 

What this amendment seeks to do is 
assure the oil supply of the Nation. That 
is what the strategic petroleum reserve is 
all about. I just do not understand a 
function of the budget that is referred to 
as defense that, at the same time, guts 
the oil supply to the country. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, it does 
not gut the oil supply. We have followed 
the administration policy. We already 
have had a lot of votes on this. I feel the 
Senate has spoken on this program. We 
have had votes on SPRO already on this 
floor in the last 3 days. Actually, by a 
majority vote, we are sustaining this ad- 
ministration’s policy at this particular 
time until those in the leadership posi- 
tion indicate that the current foreign 
policy limitations have been lifted. We 
cannot say we put in a billion dollars in 
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a period of fiscal restraint when the ad- 
ministration, Congress, and foreign pol- 
icy say it is not going to be spent. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Will the Senator yield 
on that point? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Did I understand the 
distinguished chairman of the Budget 
Committee to say that, come August and 
the second budget resolution, if there 
were an expressed willingness on the part 
of the administration to purchase, he 
would lead the fight to increase the out- 
lay function in the second budget resolu- 
tion for the strategic reserve? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. As a great cross ex- 
aminer knows, I said we would consider 
it as a priority at that particular time. 
We have not been able to consider it as a 
priority because the current policy pre- 
cludes oil acquisition. 

However, I think the best argument, 
the logical argument, the conclusion we 
would reach, would be against a higher 
level of funding for the strategic reserve. 

It was impossible in trying to pay for 
this year’s bill plus next year’s pending 
bill, to accommodate this program. We 
could not allow an additional $2 billion 
in budget authority to be hanging around 
loose. We grabbed that one up quick and 
said, when the policy changes, we shall 
definitely consider it a priority. 

I have no idea, under those circum- 
stances, what the vote of the committee 
would be. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Will the Senator from 
South Dakota yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 6 minutes and 44 seconds. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, as the 
distinguished chairman of the Budget 
Committee knows, with leading ad- 
vocates for defense spending in this body, 
the invasion of Afghanistan was an event 
to which they responded by increasing 
defense expenditures. 

Mr. President, I argue that that is 
probably necessary. At the same time, 
that invasion of Afghanistan enhanced 
0 likelihood of an oil supply interrup- 

on. 

The essential component of defense 
policy today is protecting this country 
against the increased probability of an 
oil supply interruption. 

If we can spend $155 billion on de- 
fense and cannot find $2 billion in the 
budget for one of the more pressing 
needs in the defense area, I think we 
need to reformulate our policy. 

Mr. President, what is the danger? 

I would like to quote from what Dr. 
Henry Rowen said before the Energy 
Committee at a hearing dealing specif- 
ically with the strategic reserve defense 
contingency planning. He said: 

At a time when we are trying to expand 
defense production and to mobilize the 
country we may find ourselves effectively 
hampered, perhaps even blocked and pre- 
vented by the loss of a good deal of our oll. 

During the Second World War, during 
the Korean War and a lesser extent dur- 
ing the Vietnam War, the needs of the mili- 
tary establishment were such as to create 
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a general boom condition in the economy. 
This is necessary to get resources redeployed, 
to get weapons produced and to get boom 
conditions going. That requires input of 
more energy, and if at the same time we 
have seen, let’s say, 3 million barrels a day 
of oil disappear, I don't know how we are 
going to get there from here. 


Meaning, “I do not know how we are 
going to be able to mobilize our country 
if we are faced with an oil supply inter- 
ruption of 3 million barrels a day and 
our cushion to make up that difference.” 

Mr. President, I suggest that maybe 
one of the reasons we are slow in react- 
ing to this crisis is that we are a Nation 
of plenty. We have become accustomed 
to natural resources at our fingertips. 

We have not had to operate on the 
margin and sacrifice time and time 
again. Our allies around the world have 
been through that, through two wars on 
their territory, through excessive 
sacrifices. 

I think, Mr. President, it is not a 
coincidence that we have seen in the last 
2 or 3 weeks Japan agree to forego the 
oil they are getting from Iran and agree 
to do without that oil, if necessary, be- 
cause they have 87 days’ supply in stor- 
age, 2 years’ supply of oil they lost from 
Iran. 


Mr. President, Japan today is not the 
only example. Japan in 1941 was threat- 
ened and was hit with an embargo of oil 
by the United States. 

At that point, they had less than 18 
million barrels in storage and, in my 
judgment, that is one of the events that 
precipitated the Japanese to move on 
Pearl Harbor. 

All this says is that without a strategic 
reserve, the options to the United States 
in the event of an oil supply cutoff are 
far fewer. 

We should have an option that is not 
military alone. We should have an option 
that would cushion our economy and 
give us some time to regroup in order 
to implement rationing programs at a 
very deep level. 

Mr. President, I suggest that this is an 
adjustment that is required of our Mil- 
itary Establishment, as well. We not only 
have to think of an oil strategic reserve, 
but we have to start thinking of strategic 


industries that, in the event of a major 


battle, we would need to be operating in 
this country. 

Mr. President, I know that this is my 
third bite at the apple, but the reason 
I am coming back is only because I think 
it is absolutely critical to our national 
security needs. It is beyond my belief 
why the U.S. Senate cannot take a lead- 
ership position on this issue and formu- 
late policy to protect our national 
security. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I think 
the argument here is not whether or not 
we should have SPRO, whether or not it 
is a good idea to have oil stored away in 
case of a supply interruption. We know 
how serious those conditions are follow- 
ing our experience after the Arab-Israeli 
war in the early 1970's and after the 
fall of the Shah of Iran. 
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We do not want to go through that 
again. 

The problem is that we already have 
in the budget $800 million in budget au- 
thority which was not used in 1980, 
which the administration says will not 
be used. There is simply no point putting 
another $2 billion or $3 billion, to have it 
rattle around, perhaps used for some- 
thing else, and not available when con- 
ditions in the world are ripe for us to 
begin buying oil. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey referred to a statement by Pro- 
fessor Rowen before the Senate Energy 
Committee, where he and I are both 
members. We were both present for the 
hearing. 

But one thing Professor Rowen said 
that the Senator from New Jersey did 
not read, which I think is very pertinent 
on this subject, is this quote from the 
Energy Daily: 

First. he urged. the Carter Administration 
should follow through on its goal of creating 
a 1 billion barrel stockpile of oil. However, 
nearly all of it should be held by private oil 
companies rather than in the problem-prone 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve which currently 
has only 91 million barrels in place. Count- 
ing the 960 million barrels now held by pri- 
vate oil companies, the U.S. has already 
achieved this one billion barrel target, the 
professor said. 


Mr. President, the Government has 91 
million barrels; the private companies, 
960 million barrels. SPRO has been to- 
tally inactive for 1% years. It will con- 
tinue to be inactive and there is no point 
putting money into a program if it is 
not to be used. 

Iam glad to yield to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 2 minutes have expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on the vote with respect to the Mc- 
Govern amendment, I inadvertently 
waived the right of any Senator to move 
to table. That was not intended. 

I have discussed the amendment with 
Mr. McGovern. He, naturally, would 
prefer to have a vote up and down. He 
understands that the wording of the re- 
quest was by inadvertence and he is 
willing to have me change that so that 
the matter will remain as was intended. 

I am grateful for his courtesy in this 
regard. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that there be no waiver of the right to 
table with respect to the amendment by 
Mr. McGovern. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. 

I yield myself such time as I may 
require. 

Mr. President, the reductions could 
be made in the national defense func- 
tion without reducing the pay funds or 
readiness funds. But one of the whole 
problems with debating a budget resolu- 
tion is that it is impossible to line-item. 
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The Budget Committee’s report does not 
specify what the added-on funds will be 
used to purchase. There is only a type- 
written sheet with some listed programs, 
but these do not carry the authority of 
law. For example, the unofficial sheet of 
the Hollings ad-ons in the committee as- 
sumes that there will be no MX basing 
mode funds but instead there will be a 
new manned bomber. Will the Senate be 
consenting to this change by adopting 
this resolution? The answer is no. 

On the basis of this unofficial list of 
the Hollings add-ons, there is roughly 
$500 million in outlays for procurement 
items which were not sought by the ad- 
ministration. These are not readiness 
funds or pay funds. They are procure- 
ment of new nuclear attack submarines 
and other items. So let us drop the im- 
plication that this amendment cuts pay 
or readiness funds. This amendment 
permits vast increases in pay. 

But the second point is this. The 
Budget Committee reduced the petroleum 
reserve funds in function 270 almost to 
zero for fiscal year 1981 and decided to 
use the money instead for new attack 
submarines when we already have a num- 
ber of them authorized and unbuilt, when 
the submarine shipyards are experienc- 
ing construction delays, and when it 
will take years before these boats—and 
the other procurement items as well— 
will be in the force structure. In my view, 
these were bad security choices because 
the immediate problem is energy inse- 
curity. So this debate is not about mili- 
tary spending versus no spending. It is a 
debate to broaden the concept of national 
security to involve the insurance policy 
of the petroleum reserve. The question is: 
Did the Budget Committee act wisely by 
gutting the petroleum reserve in order to 
— funds into these procurement 
tems? 


My final point is that the administra- 
tion has made it clear that it does not 
seek all of these added-on funds. The ad- 
ministration and the Defense Depart- 
ment lobbied very hard against the so- 
called Holt amendment in the House of 
Representatives. The Holt amendment 
was practically identical to the Senate 
Budget Committee’s military spending 
levels. According to the President, the 
amendment would be: 

Providing for far more defense spending 
than is needed or advisable. 


And Defense Secretary Brown also op- 
posed the Holt amendment. 

So here is the situation: We have the 
Senate Budget Committee buying new 
bombers and submarines which cannot 
be introduced into the force for years 
and years while it has done nothing 
against the immediate and probable 
threat of an oil cutoff. And meanwhile 
the administration is saying it does not 
need and cannot spend the extra money 
anyway. So it is time to support a truely 
balanced national security program 
which puts oil in the reserve instead of 
just throwing dollars at problems. 

Mr. President, I underscore the point 
in response to what has been said about 
the uncertainties as to whether or not 
the administration would use this au- 
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thority in this amendment to build up 
the strategic petroleum reserve, that the 
same argument could be made against 
any feature of this bill. 

The President and the Secretary of 
Defense are on the public record saying 
that there is too much money in this bill 
for military systems. 

The President wrote a letter to the 
Speaker of the House on a similar spend- 
ing increase over there in which he said, 
on this particular amendment, it pro- 
vides for far more defense spending than 
is needed or advisable. 

Much the same thing is said in a letter 
dated April 26 by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President's letter of April 
22 and Secretary Brown’s letter of April 
26 be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Wurre HOUSE, 
Washington, April 22, 1980. 
Hon. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
Speaker of the U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: As the House of Repre- 
sentatives begins its consideration of the 
First Resolution for, Fiscal Year 1981, I 
wanted to convey to you and your colleagues 
the Administration’s position on several 
issues. 

The Resolution as reported closely re- 
sembles my proposed budget. I am pleased 
that the House Budget Committee, under the 
leadership of Chairman Giaimo, moved so 
quickly and responsibly in reporting a Reso- 
lution. Except for the Obey amendment 
mentioned below, we will support the posi- 
tion of Chairman Giaimo in opposing all 
amendments for FY 1981. In addition, we will 
support the technical amendment for FY 
1980 to be offered by Chairman Giaimo. 

The Obey amendment will seek to increase 
funding for key domestic programs, while 
Increasing receipts consistent with my 
budget, for a net addition to the FY 1981 
surplus. This amendment includes $500 mil- 
lion in 1981 for the two-year Transitional 
Assistance Program I proposed to protect 
local governments against abrupt financial 
dislocation resulting from ending the state 
share of General Revenue Sharing. I strongly 
favor the adoption of this amendment. 

I am extremely concerned about the 
amendment to be offered by Congresswoman 
Holt to increase spending in the defense 
function to a level well above my revised 
budget, while severely reducing other func- 
tions. The adoption of such an amendment 
would repudiate the careful consideration of 
the House Budget Committee. It would 
reduce social and other non-defense func- 
tions to an unacceptably low level while pro- 
viding for far more defense spending than is 
needed or advisable. I am strongly opposed 
to this amendment and urge the House to 
defeat it. 

House action on this Resolution will be 
the first key test of the commitment that 
all of us have made to disciplining Federal 
spending and balancing the budget. Failure 
to live up to that commitment would be a 
major setback in our fight against inflation. 
I urge the House to act promptly and 
responsibly. 

Sincerely, 
JIMMY CARTER. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., April 26, 1980. 
Hon. THomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
Sneaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR MR. SPEAKER: This is in response to 
your request for my view on the Holt 
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Amendment in connection with the FY 1981 
First Concurrent Resolution. 

It is my belief that the President's 
budget—which I strongly support—strikes a 
reasonable balance among urgent Defense 
needs, a balanced budget to help fight infia- 
tion, and the proper claims for domestic pro- 
grams. I, therefore, oppose the Holt Amend- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 
HAROLD Brown. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, not 
only do the President and the Secretary 
of Defense argue against the surplus 
funds that are in the budget resolution 
as it now stands for a military system, 
but I want to underscore that if this 
amendment carries, providing for addi- 
tional funding for the strategic petro- 
leum reserve, the defense functions of the 
budget will still receive real growth in- 
creases of 8.4 percent in budget author- 
ity and real growth increase of 5 per- 
cent in budget outlays above and beyond 
that requested by the administration. 

Mr. President, I urgently hope the 
Senate will see fit to adopt this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota for his usual graciousness 
and courtesy in allowing us to make the 
motion. 

If no other Senators wish to speak, 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

I move to table the amendment, and 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, we will 
withhold, under the previous agreement, 
until after the Weicker amendment and 
the Percy amendment. The next amend- 
ment to be called up is that of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is scheduled. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, we are 
waiting for the Senator from Illinois to 
return to the Chamber, and I suggest 
the absence of a quorum 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
under the order, was Mr. Percy to call 
up his amendment now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I take this occasion to say to all Senators 
that it is the intention of the managers 
of the conference report and the leader- 
ship to finish this resolution tonight. 
So there will be no stops, and I do not 
know what time tonight it will be fin- 
ished. It might be 1 o’clock in the morn- 
ing; it might be 2 o’clock in the morning; 
it might be 3 o’clock in the morning; 
it might be sunrise. But the Senate will 
not recess until final action has been 
completed on the resolution. 
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The reason is that it is hoped that 
rolicall votes can be avoided on tomor- 
row, tomorrow being Friday. If the action 
on the resolution were not completed 
this week, the Senate would be back on 
the resolution on Monday. This would 
delay the conference between the House 
and the Senate. 

May 15 is the deadline for completion 
of action on the resolution; and until 
the resolution is finally acted upon and 
all conference actions have been com- 
pleted, the supplementals with reference 
to food stamps, black lung, and so forth, 
are being held up. So it is that important. 

I regret the inconvenience to Mem- 
bers, and I apologize for the exigency 
that faces us, but we have no alternative. 

I think all Senators might want to let 
their wives know that the Senate will be 
in for a long, long night, and there will 
be rollcall votes. 

I yield the floor. Mr. Percy is ready 
to call up his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank the majority 
leader. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1751 
(Purpose: To reduce spending and lessen tax 
burdens by $1,144,000,000 in fiscal year 

1981, $668,000,000 in fiscal year 1982, and 

$144,000,000 in fiscal year 1983 by im- 

proving the collection of delinquent debts 

owed the Federal Government) 


Mr. PERCY. I thank the majority 
amendment No. 1751 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) for 
himself and Mr. Scnurrr, proposes an 
amendment numbered 1751. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, line 6, insert 611.758, 000, 000“ 
in lieu of “$612,900,000,000”. 

On page 2, line 7, insert 696,592,000, 000 
in lieu of 8697, 200,000,000“. 

On page 2, line 8, insert “$780,456,000,000" 
in Meu of “$780,600,000,000”. 

On page 2, line 12, insert “'$4,844,000,000" 
in lieu of “$3,700,000,000". 

On page 2, line 13, insert 610,268,000, 000 
in lieu of “$9,600,000,000". 

On page 2, line 14, insert 633,844. 000,000“ 
in leu of “$33,500,000,000". 

On page 2, line 17, insert 86686. 758,000, 000“ 
in lieu of “$687,900,000,000”. 

On page 2, line 18, insert 6758,82, 000,000“ 
in lieu of “$759,300,000,000". 

On page 2, line 19, insert “$831,356,000,000" 
in lieu of “$831,500,000,000". 

On page 2, line 22, insert ‘$611,756,000,000" 
in lieu of “$612,900,000,000". 

On page 2, line 23, insert “$686,532,000,000" 
in lieu of 8687, 200,000,000“. 

On 2, line 24, insert “$753,356,000,000”" 
in lieu of “$753,500,000,000". 

On page 11, line 7, insert 625,844,000, 000 
in lieu of “$24,700,000,000". 

On page 11, line 8, insert 625,844,000, 000 
in lieu of “$24,700,000,000". 

On page 11, line 11, insert 828,168, 000,000“ 
in lieu of 827,500, 000, 000“. 

On page 11, line 12, insert 828, 168,000,000 
in lieu of 827.500, 000,000“. 

On page 11, line 15, insert 829,944. 000, 000 
in lieu of 829,800,000, 000“. 

On page 11, line 16, insert 629.944, 000,000 
in lieu of 829,800, 000.000“. 
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Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I submit- 
ted this amendment yesterday. 

The amendment calls for a saving of 
$1.44 billion in fiscal year 1981, $668 
million in fiscal year 1982 and $144 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1983. 

The inspiration for this came from a 
discovery we made in the Governmental 
Affairs Committee, that out of about $7 
billion in student loans, more than 
$1 billion was in default. We analyzed 
what the Department was doing to col- 
lect these loans. If any business had 
adopted practices such as they had— 
and they are typical of Government 
practices—the business would be bank- 
rupt. It simply could not stay in business. 
People began to feel that there was no 
real discipline in the collection of those 
loans. 

So, on the appointment of an Inspector 
General for HEW, we directed that the 
Inspector General devote a certain 
amount of attention and time to the col- 
lection of a billion dollars in defaults. 
We discovered that there were a large 
number of employees of HEW receiving 
checks every 2 weeks from HEW, and for 
years they had owed their own depart- 
ment money and were defaulting on their 
student loans, when they were capable 
of paying it. All the Department had to 
do was to say, “Pay it.” 

Of course, there are recognized meth- 
ods, with which we are very familiar in 
the business world, for the collection of 
debts. 

Senator Sasser and Senator PRYOR are 
to be commended for their efforts to pro- 
mote this issue. Last evening, they dis- 
cussed achieving savings by improving 
Federal debt collections. They agreed to 
postpone consideration of an amend- 
ment in order to use more precise figures 
now being gathered until the second 
budget resolution later this year. I be- 
lieve, however, that it is important to 
move now to provide the executive 
1 with the incentive to collect these 

ebts. 

Just as in the case of HEW, we could 
have studied that ad infinitum. But it 
does not take a 12-year-old child to 
realize that no one is going to pay back a 
debt if they do not think the debtor is 
serious about collecting it. 

All that had to happen in that particu- 
lar case was to have a serious intention 
evidenced to the person who owed the 
debt, that the lender intended to collect 
that debt, and that is all there was to it. 
We should not wait around for some- 
thing as simple as that. We do not need 
any more time until a second budget res- 
olution later this year, September 15. 
Time will be wasting. 

These delinquent debts become more 
difficult to collect each day that we delay 
in collecting them. New debts are getting 
old and old debts are getting older. Yet 
we have nothing to gain by waiting to 
collect these debts at a later date. We 
must act now to direct the agencies to 
move ahead on the collection of these 
debts. 

I agree that the Office of Management 
and Budget debt collection project will 
provide even better information by which 
to determine the specific distribution 
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of these savings among the agencies. But 
we know now that the money is there to 
be collected and we should move now to 
collect it. By every indication OMB's 
study will provide the basis for even 
greater savings than my amendment 
assumes. 

The amendment I am offering tonight 
is based on a conservative estimate. I 
am certain that ultimately OMB will 
come up with even a larger figure. 

The amount of money owed the Fed- 
eral Government is enormous and it is 
growing daily. Total accounts receivable, 
including loans due the Government had 
increased to $165 billion as of fiscal year 
1979. Most of the total debt will be rou- 
tinely collected; however, an increasing 
amount requires more effective collection 
action to minimize the amount that will 
be written off as uncollectible. 

Overall figures are not available on the 
amount of claims written off by agencies. 
However, examples follow which provide 
insight into the magnitude of the 
problem: 

Over $1.2 billion was actually written 
off in fiscal year 1979 alone; this is the 
first year agencies were required to sub- 
mit figures. Some agencies have not 
reported. 

According to information reported to 
the Treasury Department, the estimated 
cumulative allowance for bad debts was 
about $4 billion in fiscal year 1979. This 
figure is substantially understated; some 
agencies do not report uncollectibles at 
all and some under-report. 

Federal agencies have not been aggres- 
sive in collecting their debts and place 
a very low priority on collecting loans. 
We must move now to achieve saving by 
improving debt collection. 

The U.S. Government has never really 
been serious about collections, and it is 
about time they do. 

With prime interest costs as high as 
they are almost every business in Amer- 
ica today has turned to receivables as one 
of the quickest, cheapest, and best ways 
to get money. They have really put the 
heat on receivables, and we all know it. 
We can feel the pressure. 

There is no pressure from the Federal 
Government. It is just business as usual, 
just go along as if the Government rate 
has not even gone up. And it has not only 
gone up; it has doubled, it has tripled, 
it has quadrupled, and it is at a scandal- 
ously high rate. Yet all that money sits 
out there being owed to the Government. 
And what is the Government doing to 
collect it? Not very much. 

Senator Hotirncs and Senator BELL- 
MON are thoroughly conversant with the 
methods that are used in the private 
sector to collect debts. 

But is the Federal Government using 
these methods? Not that we can really 
find out. 

The first and most obvious method 
that should be implemented immediately 
is simply reporting to credit bureaus. In 
contrast to the Federal Government, 
commercial firms place primary reliance 
in collecting unsecured debts on aggres- 
sive collection action backed by the con- 
sequences of adversely affecting the 
debtor’s credit rating. Private industry 
officials say that the single most powerful 
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motivation for an individual to pay a 
debt is the stigma of having his credit 
rating reflect that he has not paid debts 
on time. When faced with the loss of 
credit, a majority of debtors agree to pay. 

The second method that should be im- 
plemented is the debtor-locator service. 
Agencies use a variety of ways to locate 
debtors, but they have not made full use 
of the nationwide debtor-locator service. 
It has proven useful for commercial 
firms, and at least one agency uses it to 
locate people. 

You cannot collect money from people 
unless you can locate them. 

Senator Lonc worked long and hard to 
develop a system to locate fathers who 
had left their children. The Government 
has collected a billion dollars from that 
program simply by exerting the effort 
put on them by law to go out and locate 
the father so the father begins to support 
the child. 

A simple concept like that brought $1 
billion into the Federal Government. And 
this simple concept can bring even more 
in 


We are all familiar with the third 
method if inadvertently we do not pay 
a bill. We get a demand letter, and those 
demand letters are automated. Now you 
know you are going to get one because 
you are listed on a computer and it comes 
but automatically. Someone does not 
have to wait around until you get it. 

Government demand letters are not as 
specific as those in the private sector in 
describing actions that would be taken 
if the debtor fails to pay, resulting in a 
less forceful message to the debtor. The 
letters almost sound like they were 
written by politicians seeking reelection 
from the person they are trying to col- 
lect the money from, rather than from 
someone who is owed the money, who is 
due that money, and who is demanding 
that payment be made. And that is the 
kind of a demand that should be ex- 
pressed forcefully in a letter. 

Letters should advise that action will 
be taken if payment is not received or 
that the debtor must provide informa- 
tion to support assertions that he does 
not owe the debt. These letters can be 
processed with the same use of automa- 
tion that the private sector uses. 

Can you imagine the Internal Revenue 
Service sending out a very thoughtful 
nice letter, if someone is past due on 
their taxes, understanding all the prob- 
lems a person faces, and so forth, and 
not really demanding the money? Would 
they get it? No. IRS is efficient. They 
send the letter out and they let you know 
exactly what is going to happen if you do 
not pay Uncle Sam, and you end up pay- 
ing, and you pay on time, and you get 
accustomed to that fact and you pay it. 

We have to be automated the same 
way and have a mental triggering that 
when the Federal Government is owed 
money, it means business and it is go- 
ing to collect it right now. A debt to the 
Federal Government simply is not looked 
upon as serious, certainly not as serious 
as a debt owed to a private organization. 

The New Jersey Office of Student As- 
sistance has provided data on which this 
particular amendment estimate is based. 

Let me go back into some of the other 
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assumptions we have, because I want to 
make clear how we arrived at the esti- 
mates that we did for the savings that 
can be attributed to this amendment. 

The amendment calls for a savings of 
$1.144 billion in fiscal year 1981, a savings 
of $668 million for fiscal year 1982 and a 
savings of $144 million in fiscal year 1983. 

This is a conservative estimate which 
is based on data collected by the General 
Accounting Office, the Treasury, Internal 
Revenue Service, and the State of New 
Jersey. 

The GAO has concluded that of the 
amount which the agencies had written 
off as bad debts, 36 percent could have 
been collected, using only one of the var- 
ious methods under consideration. 

As reported to the Treasury, the allow- 
ance for uncollectibles was approximate- 
ly $4 billion in fiscal year 1979. This fig- 
ure is understated, however; some agen- 
cies do not report uncollectibles at all and 
others underreport. Because this figure 
is underestimated, the overall amend- 
ment estimate is, in turn, conservative. 

Assuming that the allowance for un- 
collectibles increases at its present rate, 
the total allowance will be nearly $4.8 
billion in fiscal year 1981. 

According to the GAO test, 36 percent 
can be collected and of this amount two- 
thirds will be recovered in the first year, 
thus a total savings of $1.144 billion in 
fiscal year 1981. 

The experience of the New Jersey Of- 
fice of Student Assistance supports this 
amendment estimate. This office has im- 
plemented improved debt collection pro- 
cedures and realized significant savings: 
A near doubling of the number of pay- 
ments received on defaulted loans, a 100- 
percent increase in the dollar amount 
collected on defaulted loans, and a 79- 
percent increase in the number of de- 
faulted loans paid in full. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I urge that 
this amendment be supported by the re- 
spected floor managers of the present 
resolution. I think it is a sensible, sound 
approach. And it adds specificity to a 
dialog that we had last night. I felt in 
principle that the dialog established the 
fact that this is one sure way we can 
bring in revenue to the Government 
without raising taxes and simply raise 
at the same time the moral standing of 
the Federal Government and the in- 
tegrity that the Government should 
have, should desire, and has earned. 
When it lends people money, giving them 
a chance, an opportunity for an educa- 
tion, advancements in their business, 
whatever it may be, the Government 
should hold them accountable for re- 
paying that loan at cost to all taxpayers 
in the United States that are bearing 
the freight and paying the cost of that 
uncollected debt. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I wish 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an item in chapter VI of the budget reso- 
lution dealing with a $3 billion increase 
in function 350, the agriculture category. 

The Budget Committee is recommend- 
ing in its revisions to the second budget 
resolution for fiscal years 1980 and 1981 
that more than $3 billion be added to 
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the Department of Agriculture’s Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. This in- 
crease, according to the Budget Commit- 
tee, is “primarily due to the President’s 
decision to offset the effects of the Soviet 
grain embargo on the American agricul- 
tural community.” Mr. President, I main- 
tain that this $3 billion has been im- 
properly charged to the agriculture func- 
tion when, in fact, the expenditure is a 
result of policies relating more closely 
to national defense and international 
affairs. 

Farmers in my State of North Dakota 
are desperately in need of operating 
loans to plant this year’s crop, and thou- 
sands of farmers across the country are 
seeking financing to begin careers in ag- 
riculture. Millions of dollars are needed 
to meet these needs, and although the 
agriculture function will show a $3 bil- 
lion increase, there will be no additional 
money available for actual farm pro- 
grams. Let us not pretend that we are 
doing more for the farmer when we are 
actually carrying out a foreign policy of 
our Government. 

The Congressional Budget Act, under 
which we are working here today, estab- 
lishes procedures for the determination 
by Congress of national budget policies 
and priorities. But the embargo itself is 
not the issue—the issue is the integrity 
of the budget process in which we are 
now involved. If American grain is now 
part of our international defense policy, 
let us be honest with ourselves and in- 
clude the expense of such a mission in the 
proper budget function. 

Mr. President, I had considered intro- 
ducing an amendment to correct this in- 
accurate classification in the first budget 
resolution, but I am afraid it would serve 
no useful purpose this far into the budget 
process. I am, however, bringing this is- 
sue to the attention of the Budget Com- 
mittee in anticipation of the second 
budget resolution and future budget reso- 
lutions, and I urge my colleagues to cor- 
rectly include any embargo-related costs 
in either the defense or international af- 
fairs budget functions. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois is so enthused, and 
I would be the last to blunt this en- 
thusiasm, but we just cannot budget on 
enthusiasm and, as he says, be more 
imaginative in the collection of debts. 

One thing we cannot do is imagine that 
they are collected. This is our difficulty. 
I wish we could. It is very much like the 
statement made by the former Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. At 
one hearing he had several studies in the 
course of getting a grasp on his Depart- 
ment, and he said he would estimate 
that there was $8 billion in false claims 
and fraud and everything else through- 
out the entire HEW budget. 

Well, that set off all kinds of amend- 
ments in the budget for HEW appropria- 
tions, and everything else. Well, they 
said, “The Secretary said it. He said there 
is fraud down there, and we will just cut 
his budget by $8 billion and let him 
find it.” 

It is just not that easily done. What we 
have to do in making estimates is look 
for some good evidence that we were 
really increasing in our collections. 
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That is what we have to look at, not 
imaginative ideas on how to. We would 
be glad to include perhaps some lan- 
guage, or, as we said yesterday in the col- 
loquy with the Senator from Tennessee 
and the Senator from Arkansas, it cer- 
tainly can be considered within the 120 
days before we bring up our second con- 
current resolution. 

It is like a fellow, seeing a young lady 
he was very much in love with, saying, 
“All I have got to do is to take her by the 
justice of the peace and we will go 
through the ceremony and then I am 
sure she will love me.” That might turn 
her off completely. 

You might put this in there and assume 
it is there. If the administration is silly 
enough to assume that it is done, then 
we do not have to do anything more. 
They will say they have already found 
the $1 billion, and it would have exactly 
the opposite effect. 

What we should do, and the distin- 
guished Senator is a very active and 
leading member of the Governmental 
Affairs Committee, is to implement 
these things. If there is further com- 
puterization get the Department to 
purchase computers, and let us see the 
Department follow through with proper 
Policies, and when we see these collec- 
tions coming in, your Budget Committee 
is going to be the first to latch onto 
them, and we can guarantee you that. 

If the collection letters look like po- 
litical letters and solicitation of votes 
rather than actual demands, as the Sen- 
ator indicates, then let us get those let- 
ters changed around and make the de- 
mands. Let us begin to see some real 
tangible evidence, and making up a very 
tight budget, that we can count on that 
money and count on those revenues, and 
we will—when we have that automation, 
and that we can use the credit bureaus. 

I do not know that the Government is 
going to do that. I hope they will. I 
think the Senator has given very good 
thought to this and has given leadership, 
and we would ordinarily go along with 
him. But the Senator can see the posi- 
tion it is in from the point of view of 
the Senate. Someone can come along 
and say, “Well, he assumes $1.1 billion, 
they found a lot of student loan money,” 
and there they were. That does not 
bring the money in. It is still in the De- 
partment of HEW. 

As I said yesterday, I wake up at 6:15 
and I hear that “Watch on Waste,” and 
if we had “Watch on Waste” for 365 days 
or whatever number of days it is, we 
would have billions of dollars and we 
would be wallowing here in a surplus. 

Wishing and imagining for it does not 
make it so, and we know as mature legis- 
lators that what we really have to do is 
to bring it in, as Senator Lone in- 
dicated, set up a policy of locating the 
waste. Assuming $1 billion, they are not 
going to locate it because there is no 
pressure on anybody. They will say, 
“Congress has already found $1 billion.” 
In fact, it is collected in their minds. 
They will say, “Let that crowd collect 
them.” With their attitude, we are try- 
ing to balance the budget and they are 
trying to raise the budget. 

So if you can raise it for them that 
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way by just finding money, the adminis- 
tration would willingly cooperate with 
you and say, “Maybe you did not put in 
enough when you said $1.1 billion. Maybe 
you ought to assume $3 billion or $4.1 
billion, and that is what we need between 
now and November to spend.” We would 
try to imagine them a good $600 million 
we would spend on cities, and they would 
love that kind of approach to budgeting. 
But we just cannot do that, and I am 
sure the Senator realizes that. 

So I think what we ought to do is to 
try to cooperate in someway through the 
Governmental Affairs Committee and 
through the Budget Committee them- 
selves. Here you know everybody wants 
to use the Budget Committee. Instant 
coffee and instant banking, and we are 
going to have instant Government. All 
we have to do is to assume the result. 
Let us put in the billion dollars. It is 
done with now, and then we look around 
and where is the money coming from? 
Who is really going to go out and search 
for a credit bureau once we assume that? 
Who is going to start locating one if we 
assume it is there? I believe we are going 
to defeat our very purpose, and I am try- 
ing to agree with the leadership of the 
Senator from Illinois on this point. Let 
us do some of those things in the com- 
mittees. We cannot do it instantly here 
just by assuming. We have got to do it 
through the authorizing committees, 
and we have got to do it through the 
appropriations process. 

When we see real evidence, you are 
going to find no happier Senator, and I 
am going to be up here commending you, 
and I am commending you for your lead- 
ership on that point. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield for a com- 
ment and a question? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. PERCY. There are no statutory 
changes needed. The Governmental Af- 
fairs Committee would be happy to study 
this but, in a sense, there has been a 
great deal of study. We took one agency, 
HEW, and took one area to see what 
could be done, and the Inspector Gen- 
eral reported to us a year later, and we 
know what that effect has been. 

The GAO has been sent in to study 
this particular situation. The GAO has 
certified that 36 percent of the debt that 
has been written off was, in fact, collect- 
able if the Government agencies would 
simply use proven, absolutely proven, 
techniques. 

Then we have one State, the State of 
New Jersey, that has tried this out, and 
they certified that the figures, according 
to their methods, should be reasonable, 
in fact, very conservative. 

The information we have from New 
Jersey—and they did exactly what the 
Senator from Illinois is proposing the 
Federal Government do—finds that they 
nearly doubled the number of payments 
received on defaulted loans. They found 
a 100-percent increase in the dollar 
amount collected on defaulted loans. 

They found a 79-percent increase in 
the number of defaulted loans paid in 
full. So we have New Jersey’s tests, we 
have GAO's solid evidence, and I would 
only ask the distinguished Senator when 
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we say we know the source of revenue, we 
know what that source of revenue is 
going to be, what proof do we have that 
the estimates we have from corporate 
profits are going to be that high? 

I feel absolutely certain that the esti- 
mates made for tax revenue from, say, 
the automobile industry did not take into 
account the evidence given to us at 
breakfast Monday morning by the heads 
of these four companies. They are in a 
disastrous situation with respect to prof- 
itability. We have no certainty that cor- 
porate profits are going to yield the kind 
of revenue estimate. But we do have 
really solid evidence, much more solid 
than those estimates, that this money is 
there if we would just start out there 
and go get it. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. But what is going to 
start the process? That is the point. 

I could go along with a General Ac- 
counting Office provision of a collection 
division. I will join the Senator in a bill. 
We will have GAO find that it is there 
and collectible and then tell them: “Go 
ahead and collect it, then.” We do not 
want studies; we want money. We want 
results. 

If the Senator finds it is collectible, I 
will pay the salaries and let them go out. 
Maybe those who are in the particular 
discipline in education grant programs 
are a little lethargic and do not want to 
get at the young students. 

As a good businessman, you do not let 
the innovator and the R. & D. man col- 
lect that. You get a hard-nosed man in 
business. That is what we need in Gov- 
ernment. Maybe we need a collection di- 
vision in the General Accounting Office 
to control it. 

But to go back to the same education 
people—they know about those things 
and they know it is right under their 
noses in HEW. But to just assume it is 
there, I do not think is responsible, and 
I do not think the Senator thinks so. 

The Senator and I agree that it is there 
and collectible and everything else. But it 
is not collected—past tense. We do not 
have it. And we have no idea of getting 
it under the present situation. 

The Senator and I could talk for hours 
here praising each other about our fore- 
sight and determination and how it 
should be paid, and everything else. That 
is not going to mean dollars and cents to 
this budget. 

We are just not going to have that 
revenue and there is no way for us to 
calculate it. But if there is a way, then 
let us put in $3 billion and not have these 
rebates and give every Senator what he 
wants. Because there is plenty of money 
owed us. I know that. And there is plenty 
of fraud. This is big Government. 

We ought to get the General Account- 
ing Office to have a collection division in 
it like IRS and go after all debts, not 
just the student loans, but any other debt 
in the various departments. Maybe that 
is a good idea. 

For example, how did our friend Sen- 
ator Lone find out and get them started 
to go out and locate them? Did he just 
call them up and say they were not go- 
ing to get this budget, or what did he do? 

Mr. PERCY. We passed a law. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is right. Let us 
pass a similar law. That is what Iam say- 
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ing. The Senator did not come up here 
to the Budget Committee and assume it 
was done. Now we are right on all fours 
with each other. 

Mr. PERCY. What we really need now, 
though, is someone to send a message. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Send a law. 

Mr. PERCY. Because the law says you 
have to pay your debts back. The prob- 
lem is that it is simply not being en- 
forced. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. But we have to pass 
a law like they made them go out and 
locate them. We have to get a collection 
division and not send a message—send 
a law and institute the practice, and then 
you get the money in. And your Budget 
Committee, as I said, would jump at the 
chance to count it. But we cannot do it. 
You would run us out as budgeteers and 
say: “Where did you get the money 
from?” “We found out there was a stu- 
dent loan owed. We have been trying to 
collect it.” 

There is a bipartisan bill with respect 
to these loans of Senator KENNED L's, I 
believe, on how to tie them down and 
make them more accountable, and every- 
thing else. When they do that, we are 
going to be the first to respond to the 
leadership of the Senator from Illinois 
and we will count the money. But we 
cannot count it now. 

It is the Kennedy-Bellmon bill. I am 
sorry. I knew it was a rather rare com- 
bination. The distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts both were getting on those stu- 
dent loans and trying to make them 
accountable and a good government 
program. 

Mr. BELLMON. We have got the laws. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. And in the next 
several years it is going to make these 
good, well-conceived programs workable, 
make them accountable and, where there 
are debts, have them collected. 

But let us see some evidence of it be- 
fore we can really start counting just $1 
billion more in this particular budget. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, what was 
needed in the case of the runaway 
fathers was a law. What was needed in 
the case of student loans was simply a 
directive from a committee to the Comp- 
troller General. In this case, the Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Committee did write 
the law that appointed such an office 
and then we simply had to get the mes- 
sage across to an individual and he went 
about doing his job. 

Now, we cannot call before us the head 
of every single agency and tell them to 
go do their duty. What we can do is send 
them a message here. 

You do not need a law in this case— 
and, thank heavens, you do not need a 
law. There are too many things that 
should be done and that can be done 
without just passing another law. 

What you need is administrative direc- 
tive. That is what can come from the 
Budget Committee. 

When Senator Ervin, Senator Muskie, 
myself, and others on the Governmental 
Affairs Committee worked over a period 
of 3 years to create the budget process, 
we had very, very high hopes for the 
budget process. I will later make com- 
ments on the whole process as we envi- 
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sioned it and as it is now being imple- 
mented and carried out and the tremen- 
dous progress that has been made. 

I do not think anyone could be more 
proud of the process and the way it has 
been carried out, the leadership the 
Budget Committee has had, than this 
Senator or those others who have worked 
on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. PERCY. May I have 1 additional 
minute? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will not object to 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
not 1 minute available. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I will 
yield 1 minute of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 47 seconds left. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
the 47 seconds to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. In this case, I would hope 
that, to fulfill the total role that we 
think the Budget Committee can assume, 
where it is so evident that there is no law 
needed, it can be done administratively. 
All we need to do is get the message out. 
Now that the Budget Committee is re- 
spected and has earned the respect in a 
few years that we thought would take a 
decade to earn, why not send that mes- 
sage from the Budget Committee, with 
its voice of authority, that we expect 
money owed to the Federal Government 
to be paid back with procedures used 
that have been accepted in the private 
sector for years? 

I thank my distinguished colleague. 
DEBT COLLECTION AMENDMENT $4.3 BILLION IN 
DEBTS UNPAID 
Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, this is 
an excellent amendment that I am glad 
to support. The amendment is not a 
budget cut per se, rather it would simply 
require the departments and agencies 
of the Government to collect the funds 
that are due to them from grantees and 
contractors. A report issued by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office indicates that 
there were over $4.3 billion in unresolved 
audit reports outstanding in Oc- 
tober 1978. Since that time, some of these 
audits have certainly been resolved: but 
in private conversation, GAO staff have 
indicated that a great number are still 
oustanding. GAO’s examination dis- 
closed that there were $4.3 billion in 
audit findings contained in nearly 14,000 
audit reports of only 34 agencies. GAO 
estimates that about 80 percent of this 
amount involves potential recoveries 
from grantees and contractors. This in- 
cludes amounts spent for purposes not 
authorized by Federal laws or which con- 
tractors and grantees could not support 
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The amendment by Senator Percy 
would take a very moderate approach 
to recovering these funds due to the 
Government by specifying that only 36 
percent of the total amount of unre- 
solved audits be collected over a period 
of 3 years. This would mean that the 
agencies would focus their efforts on 
debts that are more easily collected. 
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In fiscal year 1981 this would amount 
to $1.144 billion; in fiscal year 1982 $668 
million; in fiscal year 1983 $114 million. 
Again, I want to emphasize that this 
is not a budget cut. This amendment 
simply requires the Federal Government 
to recover funds owed to it more rapidly 
and more effectively. The Congress must 
do more to encourage the executive agen- 
cies to be more effective in this area. At 
present, it appears that agencies are 
more prone to come to the Congress for 
additional appropriations rather than 
to do a responsible job of collecting funds 
that audits have revealed to be owed to 
them. 

We are not talking about a vague and 
general increase in efficiency here that 
will save the taxpayers a little money. 
Instead, this amendment is addressed to 
the recovery of funds that thorough 
audits, conducted by the staffs of the 
agencies, have shown to be due the Gov- 
ernment. If these funds are not going to 
be collected, then what is the purpose of 
paying for audits? 

At a time of severe budget restraints, 
when important programs of crucial 
value to the needs of our country are 
forced to experience funding reduc- 
tion—when Americans must live with 
tax increases to balance the budget— 
how can this body, in good conscience, 
ignore this means of recovering public 
funds? 

Now, it will be argued that this action 
is premature; that the General Account- 
ing Office is conducting an additional 
study on this matter and we should wait 
for its publication. Perhaps the report 
will indicate that all unresolved audits 
have been closed and accounted for. 

But on the contrary, the GAO expects 
that a substantial number of these 
audits have not been resolved and that 
many of those that have been resolved 
were resolved in inappropriate ways by 
simply writing them off. In addition, 
the GAO expects that many more un- 
resolved audits will be uncovered by this 
study. 

Mr. President, we cannot afford not 
to make these savings. This is a reason- 
able amendment. It inflicts no pain on 
any constituent group. It deserves the 
support of all Senators. I urge the adop- 
tion of the amendment.e 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senator from Con- 
necticut is recognized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1713 
(Purpose: To provide for increases in Punc- 
tion 500, Education, Training, Employment, 
and Social Services) 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I call 
up, for myself and Senator MOYNIHAN, 
amendment No. 1713 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


May 8, 1980 


The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. WEICK- 
ER), for himself and Mr. MOYNIHAN, proposes 
amendment No. 1713. 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, line 17, strike “$687,900,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$688,500,000,000". 

On page 2, line 22, strike “$612,900,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$613,100,000,000". 

On page 2, line 23, strike 868 7, 200,000, 000 
and insert in lieu thereof 8687, 800,000,000 

On page 2, line 24, strike 8753, 500,000, 000 
and insert in lieu thereof “$753,700,000,000". 

On page 7, line 24, strike 829,400,000, 000 
and insert in lieu thereof 880,000,000, 000. 

On page 7. line 25, strike 828,400,000, 000 
and insert in lieu thereof 828,600, 000,000. 

On page 8, line 3, strike 29,000,000, 000 
and insert in lieu thereof 629, 400, 000, 000 

On page 8, line 6, strike 830, 700, 000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof 830,900,000, 000. 

On page 12, line 2, strike “$653,700,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$653,900,000,000". 

On page 13, line 19, strike 629, 300,000, 000 
and insert in leu thereof “$29,500,000,000". 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
à sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, this 
amendment would increase the budget 
authority in the education and training 
function (500) by $200 million in fiscal 
year 1980 and by $600 million in fiscal 
year 1981, to provide sufficient flexibility 
in the budget to sustain key educational 
programs threatened with cutbacks or 
possible extinction. This amendment 
would raise total budget authority in the 
health function to $30.0 billion in fiscal 
year 1981 compared to $29.4 billion rec- 
ommended by the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee in Senate Concurrent Resolution 
86 and $33.0 billion requested by the 
President in his revised budget. 

In an effort to minimize expenditures 
in fiscal year 1980, and to balance the 
fiscal year 1981 budget, the administra- 
tion has proposed severe cuts in many 
education and training programs vital to 
the future needs of the American people. 
Many programs have been either level 
funded or funded below levels required 
to compensate for inflation. Clearly, cut- 
backs in these programs, which repre- 
sent significant investments in the people 
and future of this Nation, will hurt the 
many Americans who directly depend on 
these benefits. 

The education and training of Ameri- 
cans should warrant a high priority in 
the allocation of Federal funds. These 
programs provide the poor, the unskilled, 
the handicapped, and the academically 
disadvantaged with the knowledge and 
skills they need to find employment, and 
most important, to instill a sense of pur- 
pose in their lives. Equally important in 
this time of fiscal restraint, by endan- 
gering the effects of these programs now, 
we will be faced with greater problems 
and higher costs in the years to come. 
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Mr. President, I think we can all ad- 
mit that a certain amount of “fat” exists 
in the Federal budget. However, the pro- 
grams represented by this function give 
the greatest return for every dollar in- 
vested in terms of reduced unemploy- 
ment, increased labor skills, and in- 
creased productivity growth. 

Mr. President, my amendment assumes 
increases in several programs which I 
feel represent important Federal pri- 
orities. It is important to note, however, 
that my amendment does not include 
all of the important programs but al- 
lows for room in the budget for the deter- 
mination of those program priorities. 

Specifically, my amendment focuses 
on the need to maintain or increase ed- 
ucational services in, among others, the 
following areas: 

(1) Concentration grants.—This program 
provides assistance to cities and counties 
with a high concentration of low income 
families. In order to qualify for these grants, 
cities or school districts must have at least 
5,000 low income children or such children 
must constitute 20 percent of the total stu- 
dent population in the district. My amend- 
ment assumes the retention of the proposed 
$50.0 million FY 1980 rescission and also 
assumes an increase in budget authority in 
FY 1981 of $150.0 million. By restoring these 
funds, the proposal will bring this program 
back to President Carter’s original January 
budget request thereby allowing 537,000 to 
605,000 children in high priority areas to 
receive these services. 

(2) State grants for the handicapped.— 
These grants provide partial federal support 
for the education of approximately 3,850,000 
children between the ages of 3 and 21. My 
amendment assumes an increase in budget 
authority of $252.0 million over President 
Carter’s revised budget for FY 1981. This 
proposal would increase to 15 percent the 
federal share of excess costs attributable to 
educating a handicapped child. However, this 
average per pupil expenditure was calculated 
by using a 7 percent rate of inflation. With 
inflation estimated at approximately 18 per- 
cent for 1980 the federal share of excess costs 
will increase only marginally. 


To continue: 

(3) Preschool incentive grants.—This pro- 
gram is designed to encourage states to ex- 
pand educational programs to handicapped 
preschool children aged 3 to 5 and to en- 
courage the creation and extension of early 
intervention programs. My amendment 
would provide for a total program support of 
$35.0 million. 

(4) Basic grants for vocational educa- 
tion.—This program is designed to assist 
states and localities in supporting and im- 
proving vocational educational programs and 
in promoting the development of an ade- 
quately prepared work force. My amendment 
assumes the retention of the proposed $87.5 
million FY 1980 rescission and also assumes 
an increase in budget authority of $150.0 
million over the President’s revised FY 
1981 request. 


Mr. President, the programs which 
have just been described and many other 
important education programs are being 
sacrificed for the symbol of a balanced 
Federal budget. I believe that it is clear 
to everyone, including the most promi- 
nent economists in our Nation, that this 
symbol will have minimal effect on our 
overall fight against inflation. However, 
it is also clear, that by turning the clock 
back on the many important Federal 
programs which educate and train Amer- 
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icans, we will be mortgaging our future 
to pay for our past. 

It is beyond my belief that this body 
would rather sacrifice good programs, in- 
deed investments, in order to achieve 
mere symbols of political success. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption of 
my amendment. 

Now we get to the coinage, the real 
coinage, which is expected to pay for this 
political slogan in the year 1980. 

It used to be that this Nation lived for 
its children. In this budget, they are the 
price that is being paid for our extrav- 
agances of today, be they political, eco- 
nomic, energy, whatever. 

We recently got defeated on the matter 
of the housing industry. I suppose it 
could be argued that owning one’s own 
home is a luxury, although I do not un- 
derstand that. 

I suppose it could be argued that that 
would not go to those in the greatest 
need. I do not understand that. I suppose 
it could be argued that unemployment is 
good to control the inflation. I do not 
understand that. 

I certainly do not comprehend the 
sacrifice of our children in terms of their 
future, in terms of their ability to be pro- 
ductive and noninflationary members of 
society. This is no welfare program we 
are talking about. Vocational education? 
Believe me, if there was anything needed 
going into this recession-depression, if 
there was anything needed, it is voca- 
tional education programs. Maybe col- 
lege could be considered some sort of a 
luxury, but I do not understand it to be. 
But say that it is. At least the ability to 
work productively with one’s hands is im- 
portant. Tell me about what a ripoff 
that is, what a welfare approach toward 
the economy that is. I do not under- 
stand it. 

For those who are handicapped—do 
you realize what this Senate and the 
Congress have done by virtue of the pub- 
lic law which we passed several years 
ago? Because of the lack of moneys 
available to education, the school boards 
around this Nation are hard-pressed by 
their constituency to live up to the law 
which we passed. Because the majority 
of the voters have children who are not 
handicapped—they want facilities for 
their children and they do not want 
them cut into by what is admittedly the 
higher cost of education for the handi- 
capped. 

We agreed we would go ahead and pay 
part of that excess cost, but now we are 
saying no. Do you know what is going 
to happen, Mr. ‘President? We will go 
right back to the situation of 20, 40, 50 
years ago, as far as the education of 
those kids is concerned. There is a 
smaller pot to divide up and the voters 
are on the side of those who are not dis- 
advantaged. Where do you think it will 
go, especially when the Federal Govern- 
ment does not live up to the financial 
commitment that it made with the en- 
abling legislation and with the policy 
commitment that it enacted into law? 


On the concentration of grants, every- 
body complains about look at these young 
people in our inner cities, worthless, they 
cannot accomplish anything, it is just 
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money down the drain. Really? If 
they have a chance for education, are 
they a drain or do they become a source 
of revenue, do they become a source of 
ideas, do they become a source of 
strength for this Nation? 

If you do not like to spend money on 
welfare, spend it on education. Then you 
do not have to worry about the welfare. 
But you cannot cut it all off. 

If we are to go ahead and balance the 
budget, if we are to pay for our extrava- 
gances, then let us pay the price, our 
generation, not the young, not those 
3 to 21. 

This cut pretty much describes the 
mood of the Congress, but I hope not of 
the Nation, as to accountability, as to 
priorities, and as to sacrifice. 

The last to be sacrificed should be our 
children—the last. They are in the fore- 
front of this political exercise. 

I would hope my colleagues will go 
ahead and support this amendment. 

I think the Senator from Illinois had 
a request to make. 

(Mr. BIDEN assumed the chair.) 

Mr. PERCY. I thank my distinguished 
colleague. 

I wanted to ask of the floor managers 
if it would be possible—because I think 
all Senators are going to want to know 
what the program is tonight—to see if 
we can get a sequence. I ask, consistent 
with the desires of the Senator from 
Connecticut, whether or not we could not 
line up now a series of amendments. The 
Senator from Illinois has two additional 
amendments, at least, that he would like 
to call up tonight. I would be prepared 
to go ahead with those at any time. If 
the Senator from Connecticut has 
amendments, maybe we can alternate on 
them or whatever way he wants to pro- 
ceed, 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I do not 
think this matter, I say to my friend 
from Illinois, is in my hands at all. As I 
understand it, the agreement called for 
the discussion of the McGovern amend- 
ment, then the Percy, Weicker, and so 
on, in order. 

As I have indicated, I have no special 
hold on this floor. I am going to bring 
up my amendments whenever I am rec- 
ognized. I really have no suggestion to 
make. 

I still have three amendments to go. 
I do not expect I shall be taking the max- 
imum amount of time on them. It de- 
pends on what the response is. I have no 
intention of prolonging matters unduly 
here. 

I really think the answer is better 
gotten from the majority leader than it 
is from me. 

Mr. PERCY. I should like to put the re- 
quest, then, to the majority leader. The 
Senator from Illinois feels that half an 
hour would be adequate for each amend- 
ment, Nos. 1749 and 1750, and would 
be quite willing to enter into a time 
limitation agreement at this time if we 
could put them in sequence, then— 
probably following the pending 
amendments. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. PERCY. I am happy to yield. 
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TIME-LIMITATION AGREEMENT 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that on each of 
the two amendments by Mr. Percy, which 
he has indicated by number, there be a 
time limitation of 30 minutes, to be 
equally divided in accordance with the 
usual form; that following the pending 
amendment by Mr. WEICKER, Mr. PERCY 
be allowed to proceed with one of his 
amendments. I have an amendment, too, 
that I would like to call up. 

Mr. PERCY. I should be happy to take 
up the first one after Senator WEICKER 
and if Senator Byrd would like to come 
in at that point, fine. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. All right. I 
ask unanimous consent that following 
Mr. WEICKER, Mr. Percy be recognized 
for one of his amendments; that I be 
recognized for my amendment; and that 
Mr. Percy be recognized then for his 
second. and last amendment; that Mr. 
WEICKER then be recognized for his third 
amendment. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, as far 
as I am concerned, I shall be glad to 
squeeze in wherever I can. 

I know Senator ScHWEIKER wanted to 
come into this act at some point. I am 
sure he would like to be on the list as 
soon as possible, so why not have him 
come in? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Have Mr. 
ScHWEIKER following the second Percy 
amendment preceding the third Weicker 
amendment? 

Mr. PERCY. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. PERCY. Reserving the right to 
object, I have just one question. I should 
like to ask the distinguished majority 
leader if he set a time limitation on his 
own amendment, or does he have any 
statement as to what it might be? I 
would like to know so I could plan my 
time. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I shall be 
glad to cut the time on my amendment. 

Mr. PERCY. The Senator from Mi- 
nois has two other pending amendments 
on which I have not made a decision 
yet as to whether I shall call them up. 
I should not want to be precluded from 
calling those up. I think the majority 
leader said the remaining amendment. 
There are two others on which I have 
not yet made a decision. This agreement 
will enable us to dispose of these two 
amendments, then, and the others I 
have a reservation about. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. After the 
amendment by Mr. WEICKER, Mr. PERCY 
will have an amendment; then I shall 
have an amendment, an amendment to 
my amendment; then Mr. Percy will 
be recognized again for his second 
amendment. We can put Mr. SCHWEIKER 
in at that point, if there is no objection. 
I would put him in ahead of myself. 

Mr. ScHwerKer, then, following Mr. 
Percy’s second amendment; then mine. 

Mr. PERCY. I think at the same time 
we vitiate the order, but there could be 
a possibility that I shall have one addi- 
tional amendment, so I shall follow Mr. 
WEICKER with that. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Maybe we had 
better stop at this point. 
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Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I think 
the Senators should take a look at the 
clock. It is already 8:30. With what has 
been agreed to, it looks like we shall be 
here until daylight, but I am willing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? There being none, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Senator WEICKER, in explaining his 
amendment, made a statement which I 
may have misunderstood. I believe I 
heard him say that this amendment cuts 
funds for education of the handicapped. 
It that is, in fact, his impression, I sug- 
gest he look at the committee report, 
page 135. I shall read the paragraph, 
then I would like to explain in a moment 
what happened. 

The paragraph says: 

The Committee recommendation assumes 
savings in impact aid and increases for Head 
Start, handicapped education, and elemen- 
tary and secondary education. 


What happened is that the committee 
assumed those savings in impact aid and 
also some savings in vocational educa- 
tion, plus some scattered programs. But 
we more than offset those savings by a 
$500 million increase for Head Start, 
handicapped, and education for the dis- 
advantaged. So I think we have tried to 
do the very thing the Senator from Con- 
necticut so eloquently described as a high 
priority. 

I understand what we are doing here 
in the resolution is not line itemizing, 
but we have simply made room for the 
authorizing and appropriating commit- 
tees to have funds available if they choose 
to use them in that fashion. 

Mr, President, the programs the Budg- 
et Committee has recommended cutting 
in function 500 are programs which, after 
considerable debate, we felt could be cut 
and still meet the Nation’s high-priority 
needs addressed in this important 
function. 

We cut the “B” payments in impact 
aid. At least, we have assumed that cut. 
Every President since Eisenhower has 
supported cutting these payments. 

We assumed cuts in the student loan 
programs for higher and continuing ed- 
ucation. The cuts we assumed in these 
loan programs reflect the reforms pro- 
posed in S. 1600—introduced by Senator 
KENNEDY and myself, referred to earlier 
this evening—similar to reforms pro- 
posed by the administration, and very 
similar to the bill reported by the Senate 
Labor and Human Resources Committee. 
These reforms have in common the fact 
that they will make it possible to make 
more loans to more students at a lower 
cost. I take this opportunity to say that 
I am pleased that the Senate appears 
headed in the direction of adopting these 
important reforms, and I expect to sup- 
port them on the floor when the legisla- 
tion is brought here for consideration. 

I must also say that, in over 2 years 
since we started work on student loan 
reforms, I have been surprised and de- 
lighted to find that we could actually 
save money and serve more students. 

That is one of these remarkably in- 
teresting developments that sometimes 
occurs. Here is a case where we can do 
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a better job for more students, yet save 
money for the taxpayers. 

I hope my colleagues will support this 
bill when it reaches the floor and that 
should not be too many days from now. 

The committee assumed elimination of 
basic education opportunity grants to 
students from families with incomes over 
about $20,000 per year. The grants these 
students receive are not large, and in 
these tight times we felt we must con- 
centrate our resources on grants to stu- 
dents from needier families. 

The committee assumes phasing out 
the CETA title VI public service jobs pro- 
gram by the end of fiscal year 1981. The 
Senate adopted this proposition twice 
last year—it was a specific assumption 
which underlay the first and second reso- 
lutions on the budget—and it was spe- 
cifically spelled out in our reports. 

The Budget Committee continues this 
assumption, in this resolution. It was our 
opinion that it is high time we got rid 
of this so-called temporary employment 
assistance program. Like most tempo- 
rary programs, it has tended to become 
institutionalized. It is not a good coun- 
tercyclical device. It sends money to 
every area of the country—no matter 
how low the unemployment rates. 

That includes my own State, where 
unemployment has been down around 3 
percent. Yet we continue to get CETA 
title VI money, which we really would be 
better off without. 

The Senate may recall, we tried to fix 
that last year, on the Labor-HEW ap- 
propriations bill, and the House refused 
in conference to agree to our position. We 
were going to limit distribution of these 
funds to areas with unemployment above 
the so-called full employment goal in 
the Humphrey-Hawkins Act, and the 
House would not agree. 

These jobs do not go to the hard core 
unemployed. The committee recommends 
increasing funds for the programs which 
serve unemployed youth and the hard 
core unemployed. The administration 
has already told CETA prime sponsors to 
stop hiring this year, in title VI. If we 
continue that policy, we can have an 
orderly phaseout of the program. Under 
the law, no one can stay in the program 
more than 18 months. So if we start now 
to phase out the program by the end 
of next year, the people who have to 
leave the program would have to leave 
anyway—and we would not needlessly 
cause additional layoffs. 

Mr. President, the Budget Committee 
recommends increasing funds for educa- 
tion programs for the handicapped, the 
disadvantaged, and for Head Start. 

The Budget Committee recommends 
increases above current law levels for 
social services. And I say again the 
committee recommends increases for the 
programs which serve unemployed youth 
and the hard core unemployed. 

Mr. President, when we look at what 
we have done, we have tried to meet 
priorities described by the Senator from 
Connecticut. We feel we have not worked 
a hardship on those who are not able to 
take care of their own needs. But, rather, 
concentrated spending where needs are 
greatest and the recipients least able to 
solve their own problems. 
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Mr. President, I also point out that in 
this function 500, we have had some of 
the most rapid growth over the years 
that we have had in place in govern- 
ment. 

For instance, in constant dollars, from 
1965 to 1979, this program, and this is 
constant dollars, after inflation is taken 
out of it, the program, function 500, has 
increased by over 60 percent. 

In the 15 years between 1965 and 1981, 
we have increased funding in this pro- 
gram over 60 percent in constant dollars. 

So we have, certainly, not neglected 
the needs of our citizens in this area. 

I urge defeat of the amendment by 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
would make one statement. 

I think the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma has covered what would con- 
cern the Senator from Connecticut, the 
Senator from Oklahoma and myself, and 
that is, of course, handicapped children 
and the tremendous value of education, 
as we have been in the vanguard working 
in these programs. 

The Senator referred to the page in 
the book, a particular report where we 
added on $0.5 billion. Here, we were cut- 
ting programs. 

Let me go to the heart of that $200 
million that we did assume in a rescis- 
sion—the President, I do not want to 
confuse anyone—the President assumed 
$300 million from elementary and sec- 
ondary education (including concentra- 
tion grants) and an additional $200 
million from higher education. 

When he reduced it 5, we reduced it 
4. The Weicker amendment puts back 
0.2 of that 4 in 1980, and adds $0.6 
billion in budget authority in 1981, 
which puts us out of balance by $200 
million in outlays. 

But I have been in the field of educa- 
tion slightly over a 30-year period. I 
know the economics of education is ex- 
actly the opposite of what is assumed 
in concentration grants. I knew we had 
a political approach as soon as they 
mentioned it. 

I have been hearing education budgets 
for 30 years. I started a sales tax for 
public education in 1950. I was the author 
of the bill. 

I found from being chairman of my 
own educational budgets, in the city 
where there was concentration, that 
money was there due to the concentra- 
tion. We could get enough money to 
build a school, a lunchroom, playroom, 
gymnasium, science labs, and all the 
things needed. But in the sparse areas 
outside, we could put it out there and 
not get money enough for the lunch- 
room. 

The poor little folks, where they were 
scattered, needed what we said was 
countrywide. 

We put on three extra mills back in 
those dark days. To do what? Construct 
schools in the sparsely settled areas. 
That is where we were trying to get ex- 
tra money. 

Over the years, 
Columbia, - S.C., and others, we 
have got the business. If we look 


Hartford, Conn., 
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architecturally, they were sounder built 
a hundred years ago, easily almost 200, 
perhaps, up in Connecticut. Those old 
buildings, painted and fixed up, go way 
back, and these concrete blocks are tem- 
porary buildings that we have in the 
sparsely rural areas. 

I inquired more closely as a member 
of the HEW Appropriation Subcommit- 
tee about the concentration grants. I 
found out the money was to go to about 
12 different places in the United States. 
They came up and testified and tried to 
add it on and say, “Oh, no, it is nation- 
wide.” But then we looked, and it is 
fallacious. It is a political solution to a 
political problem, certainly not a finan- 
cial approach to education. Concentra- 
tion grants won’t help us go in the rural 
areas of Connecticut, and areas like that, 
to bring them in and really build a first- 
rate building. So we had them that were 
built in the old inner cities and spruced 
up some of the best buildings we had, 
and they are more energy efficient, in 
fact, than these new glass-front things. 

So much for concentration grants. 

We mentioned the matter of B stu- 
dents on impacted aid. 

Some of our staff in this particular 
debate, they have worked very diligently 
for the committee, live out in Maryland. 

Now, out in Maryland, they are paying 
taxes on their homes in Maryland. The 
theory of the grant for B students is that 
since they work for the Government— 
and they are now working for this com- 
mittee in this U.S. Senate—the Federal 
Government should help pay for their 
education. But they pay the taxes out in 
Maryland for that. 

This is a sort of double-dip proposi- 
tion. The theory of the impacted aid 
was to help pay for students who lived 
on the Federal reservation itself, and 
the schools could not get the tax money. 

Yet we had to provide the public edu- 
cation for those particular students. 
That was the impacted aid, student aid 
program. 

So we found out we could do some 
economizing at that particular level. I 
think those ought to be counted. 

We do not want to put this budget out 
of balance $200 million, and, under no 
circumstances, I agree with Senator 
WEIcKER, we do not want to cut funds 
for the handicapped children. We are 
increasing that, and other programs, by 
$500 million. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I will 
respond to some points raised because I 
think they are important. 

First, I state that, to me, a lack of 
education is no different in the city than 
in the rural areas. If, indeed, educa- 
tional opportunity is lacking in the rural 
areas, let us add some money to the 
budget and make sure concentration 
grants are available for those areas 
of less than 5,000 children, low income 
children, those in the poverty level. 

Fine by me. As far as I am concerned, 
it is not political. 


I have very few rural areas in the 
State of Connecticut in that category. 
But that is neither here nor there. 


I could not agree more. Who needs a 
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child without an educational opportu- 
nity? That is just tragic, no matter 
where it occurs. 

The fact remains that good education 
to these children in the urban areas— 
and you can speak for the rural areas— 
costs money. Yes, it does. You cannot 
get the teachers to go in there, No. 1. 
They do not have the physical plant, 
No. 2. You need special programs to 
bring them along and to the level of the 
opportunity enjoyed by children who 
have had a far better background and 
far better educational training. It costs 
money. 

I am not saying that you can throw 
money at a problem and lick it. You need 
the programs and the personnel. 

There is no point in kidding ourselves 
that we are going to be able to do this 
job with the disadvantaged with mirrors 
or by telling them they live in a far better 
country because we have balanced the 
budget and, therefore, they should be 
educated. 

I do not wear the hair shirt, as many 
of my colleagues do, about the miserable 
job public education has done in this 
country. I think it has done a fantastic 
job. As I look around me and see those 
who have benefited from it and see the 
joss they hold, I have no apologies. 

I will admit money was wasted, but the 
bottom line is, take a look at who is 
educated and who has the opportunity 
in this country today, compared to just 
30 years ago, 20 years ago. A handful of 
people went to some private schools, 
and the others had to live with public 
education. A lucky few went to Princeton 
or Harvard. That is not so any more. A 
good education is available to a great 
majority of our citizens. 

The fact still remains that when it 
comes to education and the quality of it 
and the opportunities emanating there- 
from, we still are seriously deficient in 
our urban areas. That is where the con- 
centration of the poor is. Those are the 
ones for whom I speak this evening. In- 
deed, if there are further concentrations 
in the rural areas, let us get at that prob- 
lem, also. 

Now I come to the handicapped. 


The Budget Committee has made cer- 
tain assumptions. I make different as- 
sumptions. Do not forget that when we 
passed the law, we were going to take 
care of 40 percent of the excess costs— 
40 percent, Senator HoLLINGsS and Sena- 
tor BELLMON. Does your budget provide 
for 40 percent of the excess cost to edu- 
cate a handicapped child? You believe 
it does not. The committee’s figure might 
be a little higher than that of the admin- 
istration’s. They are somewhere around 
9 or 10 percent or 12 percent, but that is 
far short of the 40 percent when we 
passed the law. 

Now what are you going to do—pass 
the law but not pay for it? Even now, 
the disadvantaged and the handicapped 
are under a tremendous burden because 
they are looked upon as the cause for 
diminishing educational opportunity for 
normal children, since the pie is smaller 
and the boards of education do not want 
to respond. So we are going to put a 
further squeeze here by virtue of what 
you are doing. 
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You can say, “That was in our asump- 
tions. Yes, it means that we were going 
after CETA; yes, we were going after im- 
pact aid;” or whatever it is. That is not 
the way it works out when the pot is 
divvied up. 

We talk about inflation. Make no mis- 
take about it: If you want to get produc- 
tive money—I said earlier that produc- 
tive money is housing, productive money 
is education. It is not inflation. 

Whether Senators are for defense or 
against defense, there is not one econ- 
omist in this Nation or anywhere in the 
world who is not going to tell you that 
defense spending is the most inflationary 
of all, and you are not even going to talk 
about it. We are going to talk about it, 
because I am going to talk about it later. 

To say that education is inflationary, 
in light of what is being done on the de- 
fense side, regardless of systems or dol- 
lar amounts, nobody will argue that it is 
not the most inflationary of all. 

So I will continue to argue for this in- 
vestment. This is the investment that is 
going to make us productive. This is the 
investment that is going to get rid of wel- 
fare. This is the investment that is going 
to be able to take millions out of the Fed- 
eral budget, which now goes in grants 
and all the rest, and will come back to us 
in terms of taxes and in terms of a qual- 
ity of life we can be proud of. 

I repeat what I said at the outset: 
What appalls me about this is the change 
in psychology from a Nation that used to 
live for its children to a Nation that, with 
this kind of spending, wants to live off 
them, in the sense of what it is not going 
to have. It is bad and should be changed. 

I hope this amendment is agreed to. I 
am prepared to yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all time 
yielded back? 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a couple of com- 
ments in response to what the Senator 
has said. 

First, his last comment about how we 
are living off our children, troubles the 
Senator from Oklahoma. A moment ago, 
I put figures into the Recorp. 

We decidedly are not living off our 
children. We have increased this func- 
tion, as I said, by 62 percent, in real dol- 
lars, since 1965. 

We certainly are doing everything 
that the Senator from Connecticut 
wants. We are not doing everything the 
Senator from Oklahoma would like to 
do in the educational function. But the 
fact is that when we have a tight budget 
situation, as we have this year, we sim- 
ply cannot do everything for everyone; 
and we feel that we were very consider- 
ate and very fair with function 500. 

So far as the handicapped poor are 
concerned, for the last 3 years, the pro- 
gram has not been able to spend the 
money we had allocated for it. It is true 
that we have not put up the full 40 per- 
cent, but we apparently are providing 
money even more rapidly than the pro- 
gram can absorb it. So there is no point 
in putting in other additional money 
that will not be spent. 

Here, again, I think we have been 
responsible; and I hope that the Senator 
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from Connecticut, when he looks into it, 
will agree. The program has now only 
begun to spend last year’s money. 

The committee assumption would ac- 
commodate as great an increase in the 
program as anyone reasonably expects 
it can spend. It is $100 million above the 
President’s request. 

In all candor, I feel that we have 
been responsible in looking after the 
needs of our handicapped children. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the Weicker 
amendment, No. 1713, to be followed by 
the motion to table the McGovern 
amendment, 1703, to be followed by a 
vote on the Percy amendment, No, 1751. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the first vote, may I say respectfully to 
the Chair, is in relation to the amend- 
ment by Mr. McGovern. That is to be 
followed by the vote with respect to the 
Percy amendment, to be followed by the 
vote with respect to the Weicker amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that the Journal re- 
flects a different order. The Journal re- 
flects the order as a vote first on the 
Weicker amendment, No. 1713, to be fol- 
lowed by a vote on the tabling motion 
on the McGovern amendment, to be fol- 
lowed by an up and down vote on the 
Percy amendment. That is what the 
Journal states. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I have never been in this position before, 
of arguing with the Journal; but it cer- 
tainly was my intent, and I think I have 
stated it in that fashion. I should like to 
know how other Senators heard it. 

Mr. WEICKER. I thought that was it, 


too. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is the way I 
heard it. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. HOLLINGS 
and Mr. WEICKER think so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, we will proceed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the order will be as suggested 
by the distinguished majority leader, 
which is as follows: A vote on the mo- 
tion to table the McGovern amendment, 
to be followed by a vote on the Percy 
amendment, to be followed by a vote on 
the Weicker amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona will state it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Would a motion to 
table all three be in order at one vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not other 
than by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I did not hear the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
not be in order unless the Senator from 
Arizona was able to obtain unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I doubt that. 
(Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
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tion is on agreeing to the motion to table 
the McGovern amendment, No. 1703. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. Grave), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
LEAHT), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA), the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE), the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. METZENBAUM), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Nunn), and the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Nunn) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
PRESSLER), and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Younc) are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HEF- 
LIN). Are there any Senators in the 
Chamber who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 70, 
nays 17, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 113 Leg.] 


Nelson 
Packwood 
Percy 
Proxmire 
Pryor 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Riegle 
Roth 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stewart 
Stone 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
Warner 
Zorinsky 


Armstrong 
Baker 
Baucus 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Boren 
Boschwitz 
Burdick 


Goldwater 
Hart 
Hatch 
Hayakawa 
Heflin 
Heinz 
Helms 
Hollings 

. Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Laxalt 
Long 
Lugar 
Magnuson 
McClure 
Melcher 
Morgan 
Moynihan 


NAYS—17 


Durenberger 
Hatfield 
Javits 
Kassebaum 
Levin 
McGovern 
NOT VOTING—12 


Mathias Pressler 
Matsunaga Stennis 
Metzenbaum Talmadge 
Nunn Young 

So the motion to lay on the table Mr. 
McGovern’s amendment (No. 1703) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BELLMON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 


agreed to. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1751 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
proceed to vote on amendment No. 1751, 


Pell 
Stevenson 
Tsongas 
Weicker 
Williams 
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the Percy amendment. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Up and down vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Up and 
down vote. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
Leany), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA), and the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE), are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
PRESSLER), and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Younc), are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any Senators in the Chamber de- 
siring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 52, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 114 Leg.] 


YEAS—38 


Hatfield 
Hayakawa 
Heinz 
Helms 
Humphrey 
Laxalt 
Levin 
Lugar 
McGovern 
Melcher 
Morgan 
Packwood 
Percy 


NAYS—52 


Domenici 
Durkin 
Eagleton 
Evon 
Glenn 
Goldwater 
Heflin 
Hollings 
Huddleston 


Proxmire 
Pryor 
Ribicoff 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Simpson 
Stone 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
Zorinsky 


Moynihan 
Nelson 
Nunn 

Pell 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Roth 
Sarbanes 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stewart 
Tsongas 
Warner 
Weicker 
Williams 


Marnuson 


Metzenbaum 
NOT VOTING—9 
Leahy Pressler 
Inouye Mathias Talmadge 
Kennedy Matsunaga Young 

So Mr. Percy's amendment (No. 1751) 
was rejected. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BELLMON. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1713 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under a 
previous order, the Senate will now pro- 
ceed to the consideration of a vote on 
amendment No. 1713 of the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER). The yeas 
and nays have been ordered and the 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INouvr), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
LeaHy), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA), and the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TaLMADGE) are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
PRESSLER), and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Young) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 14, 
nays 76, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 115 Leg.] 


Stevens 
Tsongas 
Weicker 
Williams 


Bradley 


Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Morgan 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Percy 
Proxmire 
Pryor 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevenson 
Stewart 
Stone 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
Warner 
Zorinsky 


. Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Javits 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Laxalt 
Long 
Lugar 
Magnuson 
McClure 
McGovern 

NOT VOTING—9 
Leahy Pressler 

Inouye Mathias Ta'madge 

Kennedy Matsunaga Young 


So Mr. Wrickrn's amendment (No. 
1713) was rejected. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy) is recognized to call up his 
amendment numbered 1749. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1749 
(Purpose: To reduce spending, lessen tax 
burdens, and alleviate American depend- 
ence on foreign oil by improving energy 
conservation practices in Federal buildings 
and facilities, thereby saving $300,000,000 
in fiscal year 1981, $350,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1982, and $400,000,000 in fiscal year 
1983) 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 1749 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 


DeConcini 
Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 


Gravel 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Illinois (Mr. PERCY) pro- 
poses amendment numbered 1749. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, line 6, insert “$612,600,000,000” 
in lieu of “$612,900,000,000". 

On page 2, line 7, insert “$696,850,000,000" 
in lieu of 8697. 200,000,000“. 

On page 2, line 8, insert “$780,200,000,000” 
in lieu of “$780,600,000,000". 

On page 2, line 12, insert 84, 000,000,000“ 
in lieu of 83. 700,000,000“. 

On page 2, line 13, insert 89,950,000, 000 
in lieu of “$9,600,000,000". 

On page 2, line 14, insert “$33,900,000,000” 
in lieu of “$33,500,000,000”. 

On page 2, line 17, insert “$687,600,000,000" 
in lieu of “$687,900,000,000". 

On page 2, line 18, insert “$758,950,000,000" 
in lieu of “$759,300,000,000". 

On page 2, line 19, insert 8831, 100,000,000 
in lieu of ‘$831,500,000,000". 

On page 2, line 22, insert 8612, 600,000, 000 
in lieu of “$612,900,000,000”. 

On page 2, line 23, insert “$686,850,000,000" 
in lieu of 8687, 200,000,000. 

On page 2, line 24, insert 8758, 100,000, 000 
in lieu of “$753,500,000,000"". 

On page 4, line 6, insert “‘$173,300,000,000” 
in lieu of 8173, 400,000,000. 

On page 4, line 7, insert “‘$155,600,000,000” 
in lieu of 8158, 700,000,000. 

On page 4, line 10, insert 6204, 400,000, 000 
in lieu of 8204, 500,000,000“. 

On page 4, line 11, insert “$183,000,000,000” 
in lieu of 8183, 100,000,000“. 

On page 4, line 14, insert “$233,800,000,000" 
in lieu of “$233,900,000,000”. 

On page 4, line 15, insert ‘$208,500,000,000” 
in lieu of 8208. 600,000,000. 

On page 5. line 23, insert “$11,550,000,000" 
in lieu of 811,600,000, 000“. 

On page 5, line 24, insert “$11,950,000,000" 
in lieu of 812,000, 000,000“. 

On page 6, line 1, insert 611,750,000, 000“ 
in lieu of 811,800, 000.000“. 

On page 6, line 2, insert “$12,550,000,000" 
in lieu of 812,600, 000, 000“. 

On page 6, line 4, insert 811.850, 000,000 
in lieu of “‘$11,900,000,000". 

On page 6, line 5, insert “$12,750,000,000” 
in lieu of “$12,800,000,000"". 

On page 7, line 3, insert 819,850, 000,000“ 
in lieu of 819,900,000, 000“. 

On page 7, line 4, insert 818, 150,000,000“ 
in lieu of 818,200,000, 000“. 

On page 7, line 6, insert 818,850,000, 000“ 
in lieu of “$18,900,000,000". 

On page 7, line 7, insert 619,350,000, 000“ 
in lieu of “$19,400,000,000". 

On page 7, line 9, insert 819,650,000, 000 
in lieu of 819,700,000, 000“. 

On page 7, line 10, insert 820,050, 000,000“ 
in lieu of “$20,100,000,000". 

On page 9, line 2, insert 6304, 350,000, 000 
in lieu of “$304,400,000,000". 

On page 9, line 3, insert 271,850,000, 000“ 
in lieu of “$271,900,000,000”. 

On page 9, line 6, insert 621.450, 000,000 
in lieu of “$21,500,000,000". 

On page 9, line 7, insert 820,950,000, 000“ 
in lieu of 821,000,000, 000. 

On page 9, line 9, insert “$23,050,000,000” 
in lieu of 823, 100,000,000“. 

On page 9. line 10, insert 822,850,000, 000 
in lieu of “$22,700,000,000”". 

On page 9, line 12, insert 824,580,000, 000 
in lieu of “$24,600,000,000". 

On page 9, line 13, insert 624, 150,000,000 
in lieu of “$24,200,000,000". 
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On page 9, line 19, insert 
in lieu of “$4,400,000,000”. 
On page 9, line 20, insert 84,450,000, 000“ 
in lieu of 84. 500,000,000“. 
On page 9, line 22, insert 
in lieu of “‘$4,600,000,000”. 
On page 9, line 23, insert 
in lieu of 84. 700,000, 000“. 
On page 10, line 1, insert 
in lieu of “$4,600,000,000". 
On page 10, line 2, insert 
in lieu of “$4,300,000,000". 
On page 10, line 4, insert 
in lieu of 84,800,000, 000. 
On page 10, line 5, insert 
in lieu of 84. 700, 000,000“. 
On page 10, line 7, insert 
in lieu of “$5,100,000,000". 
On page 10, line 8, insert 
in lieu of 84. 900,000,000“. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, though I 
have 30 minutes for this amendment, I 
think the need and the desirability of the 
amendment is such that I can yield back 
a good portion of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
does not like to correct the Senator, but 
he only has 15 minutes and the opposing 
side has 15 minutes. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the Con- 
gress of the United States and the ad- 
ministration have worked for many years 
to sell the concept of conservation as the 
cheapest and best form of energy avail- 
able to the country. Through high prices, 
the public has become conscious of con- 
servation. They are not conserving neces- 
sarily in the national interest, though it 
is; they are conserving because it is in 
their own self-interest. ‘The best way to 
save money in a family budget today is 
to cut the consumption of energy. The 
best way to make money for a corpora- 
tion, many of them are finding, is to cut 
their energy consumption. 

The best way to help balance the 
budget of a hospital or an institution of 
any kind, including a university, is to 
cut energy consumption. Rising prices 
are serving as an incentive to save en- 
ergy in every place except the Federal 
Government. We are simply not getting 
the message across to the Government 
of the United States that money must 
be saved through energy conservation. 
Far too much money is available for 
energy consumption by the Government. 

There is an urgent need to conserve 
energy and reduce our imports of for- 
eign oil. Our rising oil bill for oil imports 
is a major cause of inflation. While bal- 
ancing the budget will help in the fight 
against inflation, the inflation problem 
will not be resolved until we reduce our 
consumption of foreign oil, which is 
rapidly escalating in price. And, as we 
well know, oil imports are a threat to 
our national security. 

The Nation, at long last, is beginning 
to recognize that energy consumption 
must be reduced and, throughout the 
private sector, we are seeing reduced 
consumption of energy; this is hearten- 
ing to all of us. 

However, the Federal Government has 
@ poor record in the area of energy con- 
servation. Not only is this embarrassing, 
but it is damaging to our Nation’s over- 
all conservation effort. In fact, in many 
areas, the Federal Government’s con- 
sumption of energy has been actually 
increasing. 


“$4,350,000,000” 


“$4,550,000,000” 
84.850, 000.000“ 
84.550, 000,000“ 
84.250, 000,000 
84, 750,000,000“ 
84.650, 000, 000 
85.050, 000.000“ 
84,850,000, 000“ 
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Some agencies have taken significant 
steps to reduce energy consumption. 
The Department of Defense has taken 
significant steps to reduce energy con- 
sumption and the Postal Service and 
GSA also deserve credit in this regard. 
A recent report released by the Depart- 
ment of Energy, however, shows that 
overall energy consumption increased 
between 1975 and 1978 in 10 of the 18 
largest Government agencies. While the 
rest of the country is reducing energy 
consumption, the Federal Government, 
in 10 out of 18 agencies, is actually in- 
creasing its consumption of energy. 

Mr. President, I ask for order in the 
Chamber and I am happy to yield to 
my distinguished colleague from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
knowledgeable Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy) laments the overseas oil and also 
calls attention to certain agencies of the 
Federal Government failing in the con- 
servation of energy. We are using many 
facilities of our Federal buildings over 
and over again, throughout America, 
with huge tanks filled with petroleum, 
rather than having those buildings en- 
ergized, lighted, heated, through the 
use of coal. 

Senators should realize what is hap- 
pening today in our Federal Govern- 
ment. Over again and again, in our Fed- 
eral structures, coal is being placed on 
a back burner; yet petroleum is being 
used in huge amounts. 

I use the example of the General Serv- 
ices Administration as one of the agen- 
cies at fault. For example, with no valid 
reason the Federal building in Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., in a heavy coal production 
area, was switched to an oil fired boiler 
system. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank my distinguished 
colleague. Obviously, we all know that if 
we could convert to coal, we could re- 
duce our oil imports. But also, if we 
could conserve and insulate and improve 
the efficiency in our buildings, no mat- 
ter what type of fuel or energy we use, 
we could save the Government money. 

The potential for energy conservation 
in the Federal Government is great in- 
deed. Last winter, GAO released a re- 
port stating that the Federal Govern- 
ment can reduce its energy consumption 
by 15 to 30 percent. This reduction would 
result in a significant savings in Fed- 
eral expenditures; this is a goal cer- 
tainly worth seeking. Moreover, these 
savings would not be difficult to achieve. 
Audits conducted by the Postal Service 
in eight of its buildings showed that en- 
ergy consumption could be reduced by 
26 percent merely by improving mainte- 
nance and operation. 

In 1977, President Carter issued an 
Executive order calling for a 20-percent 
reduction in energy consumption in Fed- 
eral buildings and facilities by the year 
1985. 

It does not appear that this goal will 
be met, however. 

In 1979, the President set further goals 
which were not met. Somehow, in this 
budget, we must send a message to the 
Federal Government that the directive 
of the President must be adhered to and 
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we intend to reduce allowances for en- 
ergy consumption to insure that this di- 
rective is met. Exhortations have simply 
not been sufficient. In 1975, Congress di- 
rected the Department of Energy to de- 
velop a 10-year plan to conserve energy 
in Federal buildings and facilities. Ten 
years later, this plan has still not been 
developed. Further measures are needed. 

The Percy amendment would require 
Federal agencies to undertake effective 
energy conservation measures in build- 
ings and facilities by reducing the 
amount of money available for energy 
consumption. 

The amendment sets a goal of a 20- 
percent reduction in energy use by 1985. 
Such a reduction is possible. 

President Carter set a similar goal in 
1977. GAO has stated that a 15- to 30- 
percent reduction is possible and these 
reductions are doable. As stated earlier, 
the Postal Service has found that a 26- 
percent reduction in energy use is pos- 
sible through improved maintenance and 
operations of its facilities. 

The Percy amendment would reduce 
energy consumption in Federal buildings 
and facilities by 12 percent in the first 
year and an additional 2 percent an- 
nually until 1985. 

This results in a savings of $300 million 
in fiscal year 1981, $350 million in fiscal 
year 1982, and $400 million in fiscal year 
1983. 

These figures are derived from 1979 
prices for energy, so greater monetary 
Savings are possible as energy prices rise. 

My amendment cuts energy consump- 
tion only in Federal buildings and facil- 
ities, but we hope that similar conserva- 
tion efforts will be undertaken in the 
transportation sector. 

This sector has not been cited in the 
amendment, however, because some cut- 
backs in the transportation area could 
be damaging to our national defense 
effort. 

Evidence clearly shows that there is 
a need for energy conservation in both 
the public and private sectors. 

Evidence also shows, however, that 
the Federal Government has been slow to 
undertake the needed conservation effort. 

My amendment takes the steps neces- 
sary to reduce existing energy waste in 
Federal buildings and facilities. 

We can change the Government's em- 
barrassing energy conservation record 
into one that is an excellent example for 
the American public. 


Mr. President, I think the average 
homeowner, the average manager of a 
business today, would be shocked at the 
energy waste that goes on in the Federal 
Government today. There are all kinds 
of ways to conserve energy in the Fed- 
eral Government but the taxpayer is 
still paying the bill for excessive energy 
waste. Until such time as we send a 
message to every Federal agency, until 
we send a message to the Federal bu- 
reaucracy that energy conservation is 
a must, energy waste will continue. The 
budget passed by the Senate must take 
into account that a 12 percent re- 
duction in energy consumption is an 
achievable goal. The Appropriations 
Committee must not provide the money 
for wasteful energy use that could be 
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easily eliminated as has been stated in 
GAO's report and demonstrated by 
some Federal agencies. 

Finally, for the benefit of my col- 
leagues who are interested in tax reduc- 
tions, the $300 million saved by this 
amendment could provide funds for a 
larger tax cut for individuals and busi- 
nesses, Rather than financing wasteful 
government consumption of energy— 
and much of this energy is imported so 
that the money spent for it goes 
abroad—we can save $300 million and 
give it back to American citizens suffer- 
ing from rising taxes and rapidly rising 
energy costs. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, after 
a very long and meaningful discourse, a 
Senator again wants to send a message. 
In the Committee on the Budget, we 
cannot balance the budget with mes- 
sages. We have to have the money, the 
revenue. I am sure the distinguished 
Senator, as a businessman, would not 
have a comptroller around who said, 
“We have to have savings, so regardless, 
let us start counting savings whether or 
not we have achieved them.” He would 
make that man go out and make the 
savings, and then he would count it. 

But the Senator is asking us to count 
it before we get it. That is the problem. 
Particularly, in an energy area in which 
we are vitally interested in making sav- 
ings. 

For example, right now we have a re- 
quest on behalf of the Defense Depart- 
ment, for a $5.4 billion supplemental just 
to meet increased energy costs. 

We lost Navy planes, over 126 planes 
last year, and 74 magnificent pilots, 
mostly due to pilot error or flying hours. 
They have not been flying or steaming 
them because they are trying to reduce 
energy consumption. 

I would like to know, the choppers on 
that deck that tried to go into Iran, how 
many flying hours did they have? 

I know the teams exercise, but I do 
not believe the equipment exercises. 

We are trying to provide more energy 
dollars for the Defense Department, but 
even then we are supplying less resources 
because of escalating costs. 

If there were evidence that we could 
collect the $300 million, I would be glad 
to go along. But this is another one of 
these good wishes, good intents, assump- 
tions. 

We cannot send a message. The Sena- 
tor said the way to do it is to send them 
a message. That is not true. 

The way to do it is to actually save it, 
actually conserve, and once that is done 
the Budget Committee will not be lag- 
gard in quickly counting the savings. I 
can say that. 

Mr. PERCY. Will the Senator yield for 
a comment? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. PERCY. That is exactly why the 
Senator commended the Defense De- 
partment in his comments for the energy 
savings they already have made. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. This is the Percy 
sheet. It says $100 million for function 
050: Defense. This is the Senator’s sheet. 

CxXXVI——668—Part 8 
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Mr. PERCY. I have excluded the 
transportation sector from my amend- 
ment, however, so additional cuts in 
necessary defense maneuvers such as 
these will not have to be cut. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Fifty million dollars 
for transportation is also included on 
the sheet. I do not mean to be discour- 
teous but I am trying to read the Sen- 
ator’s sheet. 

Let us assume that it is across the 
board. Again, these would be assumed 
savings before we really instituted the 
required conservation practices. When 
we get those practices on stream and 
can really predict them with any degree 
of reliability, the Senator will find the 
Budget Committee responding and co- 
operating in any way we can to reduce 
energy consumption in the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. PERCY. The amendment, to 
clarify if again, only covers buildings 
and facilities for the Defense Depart- 
ment, the Department of Transporta- 
tion and the other Government agencies. 
Many of these buildings leak like sieves. 
As I cited earlier, the Postal Service, 
when it took a look at eight of its build- 
ings, found that just by changing opera- 
tions ana maintenance procedures it 
could save 26 percent of its energy 
consumption. 

There just is not the incentive, the 
mandate, to do it. 

What we have to do is say to the Ap- 
propriations Committee that agencies do 
not need this money. In the private sec- 
tor, we can go down the line and there 
is improved efficiency in energy con- 
sumption. There has not been a com- 
parable effort in Federal buildings and 
facilities, and that is all I am saying. 

It is proven we can do it. GAO says 
we can do it. The Postal Service says we 
can do it. The Defense Department says 
we can do it. 

Now, we just simply have to reflect it 
in the budget, otherwise I do not think 
we will get there. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
think I should remind my colleague 
that, of course, President Johnson—I 
started to say, “I love that Lyndon“ 
the mid-1960’s, started cutting out lights. 
In 1975, we had in place a Federal pol- 
icy and directives directing implementa- 
tion of low-cost energy conservation ap- 
proaches including turning off lights in 
the Senate Office Buildings, turning 
them off in other public buildings, ad- 
justing operating hours, turning down 
the thermostats. The low cost no-cost 
responses have been initiated. 

To get the high savings we now need, 
it will not take minimal investment, but 
a maximum investment. 

The message has been sent and every- 
body has plans, films, and all that. We 
just cannot count on additional savings 
until the policy is on stream. Until then, 
we cannot reflect those savings, nor can 
we count them in this budget. 

We already have assumed a 5-percent 
reduction in this budget for administra- 
tive and operating costs. I would hope 
that this reduction would stimulate en- 
ergy savings in every one of the partic- 
ular departments you have specified. I 
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should say we will have a difficult time 
holding this reduction with the House in 
conference. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senate Budget Committee for 
already taking steps to encourage energy 
conservation by cutting funds for ad- 
ministrative expenses by 5 percent. That 
has been done. I commend them for 
taking that step. 

But there is no guarantee these re- 
ductions will take place at all in the 
field of energy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, how 
much time do we have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has 6 minutes 
remaining. The Senator from Illinois’ 
time has expired. 

Mr. PERCY. I have not concluded. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Go ahead. 

Mr. PERCY. Indeed, however, other 
low-cost measures can be taken, The 
Postal Service projected a 26-percent 
energy savings in the eight buildings it 
analyzed. These savings resulted from 
improved operations. It did not require 
significant investments, just better man- 
agement. 

After the Arab embargo on oil, the 
Federal Government reduced its energy 
consumption a startling 24 percent; but, 
unfortunately, consumption has started 
to rise now that the scare is over. The 
private sector continues to save because 
of pricing, but there is no pricing in the 
Federal Government as far as these 
agencies are concerned because Congress 
continues to appropriate the money. 
Unfortunately, energy usage in Federal 
buildings and facilities is now on the up- 
swing. This is an absolutely disgraceful 
condition, and I think it should at least 
be brought to the attention of the Amer- 
ican people. Whereas the American 
people have been listening to the Presi- 
dent and to Congress and they are begin- 
ning to conserve energy, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not only refusing to conserve 
energy in many areas, but also, is begin- 
ning to increase its consumption of en- 
ergy again. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I thank the Senator. 

Unfortunately, many homeowners 
have found that whenever they do 
weatherize and hope to save, they look 
around and realize they are spending 
more. They might minimize their costs 
and the percentage increase but the cost 
is still higher, and they actually are 
spending more, because energy costs 
are escalating. 

So what we must have is a track rec- 
ord, some kind of reliable statistical in- 
formation, that the Federal agencies are 
actually saving as a result of implement- 
ing energy conservation measures. We 
cannot assume such savings unless they 
are real. 

On that basis, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. I move to table 
the amendment, and I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to 
table the amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
LEAHY), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Matsunaca), the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern), and the Sena- 
tor from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
PRESSLER), and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Younc) are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MELCHER). Have all Senators in the 
Chamber voted? 

The result was announced—yeas 50, 
nays 39, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 116 Leg.] 
YEAS—50 


Eagleton 
Exon 
Glenn 
Goldwater 
Hart 
Hayakawa 
Heflin 
Hollings 

. Huddleston 
Jackson 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Long 
Magnuson 
McClure 
Metzenbaum 
Morgan 

NAYS—39 


Hatch 
Hatfield 
Heinz 
Helms 
Humphrey 
Javits 
Jepsen 
Laxalt 
Levin 
Lugar 
Melcher 
Nunn 


Percy 
Proxmire 


NOT VOTING—10 
Mathias Talmadge 
Matsunaga Young 
McGovern 
Pressler 


So the motion to lay on the table Mr. 
Percy’s amendment (No. 1749) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the order that has been 
previously entered I am authorized at 
this time to call up an amendment and 
after the time has run on that amend- 
ment in the first degree I am authorized 
to call up an amendment in the second 
degree. 

I have discussed this with Senator 


Domenici 


Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Simpson 
Stewart 
Stone 
Thurmond 
Wallop 
Weicker 
Wiliams 
Zorinsky 


Armstrong 
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Lonc and others who are cosponsors of 
the two amendments, and I wish to yield 
to Mr. Lonc to call up the amendment 
in the first degree which I am authorized 
to offer under the order. Under the built- 
in time agreement, there are 2 hours on 
the first degree amendment and 1 hour 
on an amendment in the second degree. 

I wish not only to yield to Mr. Lone for 
his offering of the amendment in the 
second degree, but I wish also to get the 
consent of the Senate to waive the time 
on the first degree amendment so as to 
allow me immediately to offer the 
amendment in the second degree on 
which there would be an hour. That 
would require unanimous consent. And 
in return for that I wish to get unani- 
mous consent that Mr. Baker be allowed 
to divide the votes on the date in 
the amendment and the waiver provision. 
Mr. Baker wishes to have a separate 
vote on the dates. I want to accord him 
that privilege of having a division vote. 

What I am talking about when I refer 
to the dates is simply this: The present 
law provides for final action on the sec- 
ond concurrent resolution to occur no 
later than September 15. I propose to 
move that date forward to August 28. 
For reasons which he and others on his 
side of the aisle will state, Mr. BAKER 
and others oppose the moving forward 
of that date, but I want them to have the 
privilege of having a separate vote on 
the date—which they would not have 
except by unanimous consent, and I in- 
tend to propose that unanimous consent, 
but I also intend to propose that we yield 
back the time on Mr. Lonc’s amendment 
in the first degree and then we can make 
all our arguments during the 1 hour on 
my amendment. And the arguments can 
really be made in less time than 1 hour. 
But rather than utilize 2 hours on the 
first amendment and then have an hour 
remaining on the second amendment, 
this would save the time of the Senate, 
allow Senators to make their arguments 
in toto on the two amendments, and 
allow Mr. Baker the division that he 
seeks. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes, I yield, 
and I am utilizing time on the resolution 
at this point. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the majority leader for yielding. 

As our colleagues will divine, there has 
been a great deal of conversation on this 
subject spanning this day, and the ar- 
rangement suggested by the majority 
leader I think, in simplest terms, is a 
good trade for everybody. 

I think it is clear that those who 
have problems with the date section of 
the resolution will have a fair oppor- 
tunity by division to have their up-and- 
down vote on that section. 

By the same token, the majority lead- 
er, I surmise, does not wish to spend 3 
hours on this subject, 2 hours on a first 
degree amendment and 1 hour on a sec- 
ond degree amendment, and I think we 
are willing to give up, barring any objec- 
tion, of which I am not aware of our 
side, our hour of the 2 hours on the 
first degree amendment. 
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So if, in fact, the majority leader does 
propose a unanimous-consent request to 
embrace these elements, that is to say, a 
first degree amendment by the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana followed 
on immediately by a second degree 
amendment by the distinguished major- 
ity leader, followed on immediately by an 
opportunity for me to divide the second 
degree amendment into two parts, one 
dealing with all of the contents on page 
1 through and including line 5 on page 
2 of the amendment, the second part to 
encompass lines 6 through 8 of the 
amendment on page 2, I think it is a 
good arrangement and I would join with 
the majority leader in hoping there 
would be no objection. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished minority 
leader. 

I ask unanimous consent that the time 
on the first degree amendment which 
Mr. Lone will offer be considered as havy- 
ing been yielded back, and that I im- 
mediately offer the amendment in the 
second degree, and that for the purpose 
of voting on the amendments, a separate 
vote be had on the first three paragraphs 
of the amendment in the first degree and 
the amendment in the second degree en 
bloc, the first three paragraphs contain- 
ing the date of August 28, 1980, and that 
the second vote then occur on the last 
paragraph which contains the waiver 
provision, and that there be 1 hour then 
in total on the second degree amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, my attention was 
momentarily diverted, but I understand 
there would be 1 hour equally divided 
on the second degree amendment and 
that, in turn, would be divided as we 
might wish on the question of considera- 
tion of the first and second divisions of 
the second degree amendment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The 1 hour 
on the second degree amendment would 
be equally divided among, if the Senator 
prefers, myself, Mr. Lonc, Mr. Baker, 
and anybody else on the other side of the 
question whom Mr. Baker would want. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I am not 
sure that would work. I hope we will 
have one-half of the 1 hour. z 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. That is what 
I am saying. One-half hour for Mr. 
Lonc and myself and one-half hour for 
Mr. Baker and the opponents. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the majority leader. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I do 
not intend to object—it is now after 10 
o’clock in the evening, and we are faced 
with a number of amendments here 
which, I imagine, will keep us here until 
3 o'clock in the next morning, and I am 
just wondering if there is not a point 
where frustration has to set in. 

All day long, all day yesterday, we sat 
here on one amendment that was passed. 

Now, Mr. President, I think the leader- 
ship of this Senate should give consid- 
eration to the fact that it is rather ob- 
vious we are not going to change this 
bill. It is rather obvious that most of the 
amendments that are going to be offered 
are going to be defeated or in some man- 
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ner or in some other way handled in a 
negative way. 

I realize the importance of the propo- 
sition being made by the majority leader. 
But, Mr. President, I do not believe that 
Friday has to be sacrosanct. I happen 
to be one of those—well, I will not say 
fortunate or less fortunate Senators— 
who takes a whole day to get home. So 
I could not care less about Friday, and 
I am getting a little sick and tired of this 
Tuesday to Friday club so that people 
who live close to Washington up for re- 
election can get home. 

Now, this is one Senator who would 
just as soon quit right now or within 
an hour or so, go home and come back 
here and vote tomorrow. I do not know 
why it is we feel that we cannot vote on 
a Friday. I personally am getting a little 
tired of having to jam the work of this 
Senate into 3 days to take care of the 
Senators who are running for reelection, 
and I happen to be one of them. But my 
getting home is not as easy as going to 
New Hampshire or to Kentucky or to 
some other State that is literally next 
door. 

I would like to urge my friend, the 
leader of this Senate, for whom I have 
the greatest respect and I respect the 
burden on his shoulders—but let us not 
be married permanently to the idea that 
we cannot be in session on Friday or 
cannot take votes on Friday. 

I think the later we go the more fool- 
ish become our votes, and certainly it 
should be becoming more obvious that 
the amendments that are being offered, 
while I would not put them in the class 
of foolishness, are certainly useless, and 
I have reached that point in frustration, 
frankly, for I doubt that we are doing 
the country any good by sitting here all 
night listening to amendments that the 
offerors of which know they are not going 
any place, with the possible exception 
of the majority leader whose position 
more or less assures the fact that what- 
ever he supposes and proposes will be 
done. 

I would like to suggest to the majority 
leader that we get on with the business 
tonight. Let us go home, let us go to bed, 
and let us come back tomorrow morning 
at, say, 7 o’clock, totally refreshed, re- 
juvenated, with the ability to think. 

I withdraw my objection. 

(Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator. I think his observa- 
tions are well-taken in many respects, 
and I hope that Senators will consider 
them favorably. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1076 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Louisiana (Mr. LONG), 
for himself and Mr. Rosert C. BYRD, proposes 
an unprinted amendment numbered 1076. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
The amendment is as follows: 
On page 21, strike lines 1-23, and insert 
the following: 
“TAX REDUCTION 


Sec. 17. (a) No bill or resolution which 
would reduce federal revenues in fiscal year 
1981 by more than $101,000,000 shall be en- 
rolled until after Congress has completed 
action on the second concurrent resolution 
on the budget required to be reported under 
section 310 of the Congressional Budget Act 
of 1974, such action to be completed not 
later than August 27, 1980, and on any re- 
quired reconciliation legislation. 

(b) After federal revenues for fiscal year 
1981 have “been reduced by enacted bills and 
resolutions totalling $101,000,000 no other 
bill or resolution which would reduce reve- 
nues in such fiscal year shall be enrolled un- 
til after Congress has completed action on 
the second concurrent resolution on the 
budget, such action to be completed not 
later than August 27, 1980, and on any re- 
quired reconciliation legislation. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 18. No bill or resolution providing new 
budget authority for fiscal year 1981 or pro- 
viding new spending authority described in 
section 401 (c) (2) (C) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 for such fiscal year in 
excess of the allocation made to or reported 
by a committee or subcommittee pursuant 
to section 302 of the Budget Act shall be 
enrolled until Congress has completed ac- 
tion on the second concurrent resolution on 
the budget for that fiscal year required to 
be reported under section 310 of the Budget 
Act, such action to be completed not later 
than August 27, 1980, and on any required 
reconciliation legislation. 

Sec. 18A. Section 904 (b) of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974 shall be deemed 
to apply to sections 16, 17, and 18 of this 
Resolution.” 


UP AMENDMENT NO, 1077 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I send to the desk on behalf of myself, 
Mr. Lonc, Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. BELLMON, 
and Mr. CRANSTON an amendment and 
ask that it be stated by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
ROBERT C. BYRD) for himself, Mr. Lona, Mr. 
HoLLINGS, Mr. BELLMON, and Mr. CRANSTON 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 1077. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that further 
ene of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The amendment is as follows: 


In lieu of the language proposed to be in- 

serted, insert the following: 
“TAX REDUCTION 

Sec. 17. (a) No bill or resolution which 
would reduce federal revenues in fiscal year 
1981 by more than $100,000,0C0 shall be en- 
rolled until after Congress has completed 
action on the second concurrent resolution 
on the budget required to be reported under 
section 310 of the Congressional Budget Act 
of 1974, such action to be completed not 
later than August 28, 1980, and on any re- 
quired reconciliation legislation. 

(b) After federal revenues for fiscal year 
1981 have “been reduced by enacted bills and 
resolutions totalling $100,000,000, no other 
bill or resolution which would reduce rev- 
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enues in such fiscal year shall be enrolled 
until after Congress has completed action 
on the second concurrent resolution on the 
budget, such action to be completed not later 
than August 28, 1980, and on any required’ 
reconciliation legislation. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Sec. 18. No bill or resolution providing new 
budget authority for fiscal year 1981 or pro- 
viding new spending authority described in 
section 401(c)(2)(C) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 for such fiscal year in 
excess of the allocation made to or reported, 
by a committee or subcommittee pursuant 
to section 302 of the Budget Act shall be en- 
rolled until Congress has completed action 
on the second concurrent resolution on the 
budget for that fiscal year required to be 
reported under section 310 of the Budget 
Act, such action to be completed not later 
than August 28, 1980, and on any required 
reconciliation legislation. 

Sec. 18A. Section 904(b) of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974 shall be deemed to 
apply to sections 16, 17, and 18 of this Reso- 
lution.” 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
Mr. Lonc and I, Mr. Ho.uings, Mr. 
BELLMON, and Mr. Cranston have offered 
this amendment after very long and 
careful consideration. I wish at this time 
to thank Mr. Lone and the other Sena- 
tors for the consideration they have 
given to this proposal and for their co- 
operation in developing an amendment 
on which we could all agree and in con- 
nection with which we could join our 
support. 

This amendment will accomplish two 
things: First, it will advance the date 
for completion of action by Congress on 
the second concurrent budget resolu- 
tion from the date of September 15 to 
the date of August 28, 1980. It only per- 
tains to this 1 year insofar as advancing 
the date is concerned. 

Second, it will specify that sections 
16, 17, and 18 of the budget resolution 
before us may be waived by a majority 
vote of the Senate. Many of us contend 
that those sections may be waived by a 
majority vote of the Senate without this 
provision. But there are some who do not 
think that is the case. 

This provision that is in the amend- 
ment would make it indubitably clear 
that that is the case—that those three 
sections can be waived by a majority vote 
of the Senate. 

The Congressional Budget Act sets 
forth a timetable for the budget process. 
Action on the first budget resolution is to 
be completed by May 15. Action on the 
second resolution is to be completed by 
September 15. 

The amendment which Mr. Lone and I 
and the others have offered calls for the 
second resolution to be in place by 
August 28; that is, for the conference re- 
port to be agreed to in both Houses no 
later than August 28, rather than 
September 15, as in the present law. 

I have discussed the August 28 dead- 
line with the Speaker of the House. He 
is very much in support of advancing 
the deadline. 

I have discussed it, as I said, with 
Senator HoLLINGS and Senator BELLMon, 
the ranking member of the Budget Com- 
mittee, and they have assured me, and 
they believe—and I do not presume to 
speak for them—that this deadline is 
attainable. Their committee will be able 
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to hold hearings, markup, report, debate, 
and conference on the resolution by that 
date. 

August 28 is the last day that the Sen- 
ate will be in session this year before 
the Labor Day recess. 

I believe that it is advisable to move 
up the date of the second resolution for 
several reasons. 

First. We have, in the budget resolu- 
tion before us, two provisions (sections 17 
and 18) which establish procedures for 
holding certain bills until after action on 
the second resolution is completed. 

Section 17 states that any measure 
which would reduce revenues by more 
than $100 million in fiscal year 1980 will 
be held at the desk until the second reso- 
lution has been adopted. 

Section 18 states that spending bills— 
which includes entitlements and appro- 
priations—be held at the desk until the 
second resolution is adopted if such bills 
exceed the “crosswalk” allocations of 
section 302 of the Budget Act. 

I support both of these provisions be- 
cause I believe they will provide the Con- 
gress with the disciplinary procedures 
to help us stick to the course of action 
set forth in this budget resolution. 

However, Senators have voiced their 
concern—and it is a legitimate concern 
that these two sections could result in 
undue delay: delay in sending certain tax 
bills to the President, delay in sending 
appropriations bills to the President. 

By moving up the date by which Con- 
gress must complete action on the second 
resolution, we will help to insure that 
such measures will not be delayed. 

By moving up the date by which Con- 
gress completes the second resolution, 
we will maintain the strengthening pro- 
cedures which the Budget Committee has 
recommended, without slowing down the 
legislative process. 

This brings me to the second impor- 
tant reason for advancing the date for 
action on the second budget resolution: 


It is the intention of the joint leader- 
ship in both Houses to adjourn by early 
October, if not before, hopefully. It will 
be difficult to achieve this goal if the sec- 
ond budget resolution is not adopted 
until September 15. There is every pos- 
sibility that a reconciliation bill or reso- 
lution may be included as part of the sec- 
ond resolution. Thus, even if the Septem- 
ber 15 deadline were met, and this is 
highly problematical, Congress would 
still have to act on the reconciliation 
measure. 

A third reason for supporting this part 
of the amendment relates to the appro- 
priations process. The distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Mr. Macnuson, has repeatedly 
expressed his willingness to expedite ac- 
tion on appropriations bills. But often 
appropriations bills do not come over 
from the House until late in the summer. 
Or an appropriations measure is held up 
for lack of an authorization. 

If the timetable of the budget process 
is accelerated, then, with the agreement 
of the House, we can expect faster action 
on appropriations and authorizations so 
that the timetable can be met. 

The second significant effect of this 
amendment is to make it clear that sec- 
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tion 16 (dealing with the “credit 
budget”), section 17 (dealing with tax 
reduction), and section 18 (dealing with 
the crosswalk allocation) may be waived 
by majority vote. 

This provision has been discussed with 
not only Mr. BELLMon and Mr. HOLLINGS, 
but also with others. And the conclusion 
of those discussions—which focused on 
the problems which could be caused by 
the new procedures contained in the res- 
olution—was that an “escape valve” was 
necessary. Should an emergency situa- 
tion arise, the Congress should be able 
to, in effect, “undo” what it directed it- 
self to do in the first resolution. 

Thus the Congress could decide, by 
majority vote, that a particular measure 
should be sent to the President for his 
signature, even though, according to 
section 17 or 18, it might otherwise be 
held until the second budget resolution 
is adopted. It could also decide to waive 
the requirements of the so-called credit 
budget provision contained in section 16. 

I urge my colleagues to consider and 
support this amendment. We need to im- 
pose upon ourselves procedures which 
will help to maintain the integrity and 
discipline of the budget process. But, at 
the same time, we should not put the 
Congress into a straitjacket when it 
comes to responding to changed eco- 
nomic conditions or emergency situa- 
tions. 

I hope that the amendment in the 
second degree will be adopted. 

I want to thank, in particular. Mr. 
Lonc, Mr. BELLMON, Mr. HoLLINGS, and 
Mr. Cranston for their cosponsorship of 
the amendment. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I begin 
these remarks by saying that as far as 
the second division under the unani- 
mous-consent order is concerned, I have 
no strong views one way or the other. 
It is clear that an accommodation has 
been reached between certain committees 
involved here who have responsibility 
across jurisdictional lines. I am speak- 
ing, of course, of the Finance Commit- 
tee, the Budget Committee, the Govern- 
mental Operations Committee, and the 
Appropriations Committee. In a word, if 
those arrangements are satisfactory to 
them, they are all right with me. 

As a matter of fact, I have no partic- 
ular desire to have a rollcall vote on the 
second division; that is, the question of 
the application of the escape valve to 
sections 17 and 18, which will be the sec- 
ond division, as I understand the order 
which has been entered. 

But, Mr. President, I have serious 
reservations about the first division un- 
der the second degree amendment, and 
that is the advancement of the time by 
which action on the second budget reso- 
lution must be completed from Septem- 
ber 15 to August 28. 

Mr. President, the date of September 
15 was not arrived at in a casual and 
careless way. Spanning a period of 
months, indeed, years, the Governmen- 
tal Affairs Committee and others consid- 
ered the form and substance of the 
Budget Reform Act before it was adopted 
by the Senate. 
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There were many underlying reasons 
for choosing September 15. I will yield 
later on to the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois, if he is here and available, 
to explain some of the logic that was 
entailed in choosing that time. 

Mr. President, I think that we are 
changing that date in a very undeliberate 
way, after having established it in a very 
precise and methodical way. 

It occurs to me, for instance, that there 
is something reasonably curious about 
the fact that this change proposed in the 
first division, that is, from September 15 
to August 28, is for 1 year only, and that 
is for this year, an election year. 

It occurs to me that it may have some- 
thing to do with all of us having a chance 
to get out early. We all wish for that. 
But, realistically, I do not think that will 
occur. 

In any event, with the circumstances 
in this country and the world, particu- 
larly in terms of foreign policy, national 
defense, social concerns, inflation, crime 
rates, and unemployment, we have no 
business going home early. We ought to 
stay here and tend to the affairs of state. 
And if we are going to do that anyway, 
I do not know of any particular logic 
that dictates that we should abbreviate 
or truncate the time for the considera- 
tion of the second budget resolution. 

It is now 10:28, approximately, in the 
evening. I have not made a recent count 
of the number of amendments that are 
still pending to this resolution, but the 
last count I made yielded up some 10 
such amendments still pending or still 
available on this side of the aisle. Po- 
tentially, with 2 hours each, with a maxi- 
mum limitation under the statute of, who 
knows, 15, 18, 20 hours remaining before 
we reach the time cap. 

The fact remains that it is late in the 
evening, and that is a cogent and com- 
pelling reason why we should not force 
ourselves into adopting a change of time- 
table that will shorten and make less 
deliberate the Senate’s consideration of 
its legislative agenda. 

If we adopt this change, as surely as 
I am standing here, in the months of 
June and July and August, we will find, 
night after night, that we are here until 
the wee, small hours of the morning. The 
majority leader has the special respon- 
sibility to see that the Senate operates 
in a methodical and orderly way, and 
we will be pressed by him and others to 
accept a shortening of the time available 
for amendments, a limitation of the num- 
ber of amendments, a time certain to 
vote. 

In a word, it will be a sheer hectic 
legislative pace between now and August 
28 because, surely, we will be concerned 
with trying to get this session over with 
as quickly as possible and get out of here 
and go home and campaign. 

I would like to go home, too. In this 
case, I will not be campaigning for my- 
self in any capacity. From a personal 
standpoint, there is a mild disappoint- 
ment that still rings in my soul in that 
respect. But I will be campaigning for 
others, for Members of the Senate, and I 
will be on the hustings as well. 

But that, Mr. President, is no reason 
for us to abbreviate the time available, 
for the consideration of the second and 
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only meaningful budget resolution, into 
a time substantially shorter than that 
encompassed in the Budget Act. 

Mr. President, I will ask in a moment 
for the yeas and nays on the first divi- 
sion on the question of the time, and I 
do now make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have a 
great deal more I could say, but at this 
point I yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alaska such time as he may 
wish. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, the item 
that the Senator from Tennessee has 
mentioned, our distinguished minority 
leader concerning the fact that this 
amendment deals with only 1 year is 
what bothers me. 

At the time the Budget Act was con- 
sidered originally, I raised the question 
of the difference between the sessions, 
the First Session being one in which we 
statutorily take off the month of August, 
and the second session being one which 
is an election year in each Congress. It 
is either an election year for one-third 
of the Members of the Senate and all the 
House, or it is an election year for the 
President and one-third of the Members 
of the Senate and all the House. 

It seemed to me at the time that that 
September 15 date ought to take into 
account the fact that in the odd num- 
bered years it is not possible to finish 
before Labor Day, but in the even num- 
— years we ought to finish by Labor 

y. 

My reservation on this amendment, as 
I have stated to the Members who have 
been discussing it through the day, has 
been the fact that we are changing our 
rules but we are changing those rules 
only for 1 year. I believe that if we are 
going to change the rules, we ought to 
make a permanent change, and that this 
August 28 date should read instead the 
last day of the second session of each 
Congress preceding the Labor Day 
recess. 

I, myself, could support it on that basis. 
I realize the minority leader has stated 
a different position. But I see no reason 
to make a change in these rules which 
will force us to have the same battle 
every 2 years. That battle is, shall we 
complete this in an election year prior 
to the Labor Day recess? 

Having argued that proposition at the 
time of the Budget Act, I still argue it. 
We ought to recognize we are not here in 
August in the odd numbered years, but 
we are totally under the concept of the 
election process in the even numbered 
years. Every even numbered year there is 
an election that affects Members of the 
Senate and it is going to come up. 

I would urge the majority to change 
that. I realize the tactical situation here. 
I cannot offer an amendment to that first 
section now. It is not subject to amend- 
ment. But it should not be just for this 
year. It should be a permanent change 
in the rules if we are going to change the 
rules at all at this time. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield now 
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to the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee. 

I have just one question about this 
resolution, if I may, for the distinguished 
majority leader before I take a few 
moments to argue against the change. 

I heard him read his explanation of 
the difference between the amendment 
and the recommendations of the Budget 
Committee. As I understood them, one 
change was to explicitly provide for the 
application of section 904, the so-called 
escape provision that any of the inhibi- 
tions herein contained can be waived by 
majority vote of this body. I understand 
that clearly. 

The second change discussed was to 
move forward the time required for the 
second concurrent resolution. 

Might I ask the distinguished leader, 
are those the only two changes that he 
contemplated when he offered this 
amendment to sections 16, 17, and 18? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Those are the 
only changes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. So I take it that sec- 
tion 17 as contained in the budget reso- 
lution before us, although worded here 
and there differently, is intended to 
have the same application as section 17, 
except that the date of August 28 is 
placed therein and is not included in 
section 17 as reported by the Budget 
Committee. Is that correct? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The amend- 
ment will provide: First, that the pro- 
visions in respect to 16, 17, and 18, those 
sections, may be waived by majority vote. 
Second, that the date of September 15 
be advanced to August 28, for this year 
only. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I might say to my 
good friend, this is very important to 
me. For 2 years I have been arguing that 
we have to put some teeth into the 
budget. I want to make sure we are in 
accord. I have section 17 before me and 
I have section 17 of this amendment be- 
fore me. They are different. The differ- 
ence is not only the August 28 date. All 
I am asking the distinguished majority 
leader is, is it his intention that but for 
August 28 date and the escape clause 
which is made explicit, which was only 
implied in the budget resolution, that 
there is no intended difference in the 
language in section 17? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Section 17 has 
been changed by a technical amendment 
offered by the committee on the first day 
of the resolution was brought before the 
Senate. 

Mr. DOMENICTI. So it is precisely what 
the Budget Committee offered but for 
the August 28 change. Is that correct? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. It is providing 
that sections 16, 17, and 18 may be 
waived by a majority vote. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank the majority 
leader. I say to my leader I apologize for 
using 3 minutes for that, but I am very 
interested in this provision remaining in 
effect. I believe it has, but for the escape 
clause. 

I want to present two quick reasons of 
mine for opposing moving the date for 
—.— second concurrent resolution for- 
ward. 
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First, I would remind the Senators that 
we can change all the dates we want, 
but we did not comply with September 
15 last year. We did not get the second 
concurrent budget resolution until the 
middle of November. 

So we can say to move it into August, 
move it into July, but the truth of the 
matter is that in normal years we cannot 
get it done by September 15. It seems 
to me an absolute folly to put an earlier 
date in when we cannot make the Sep- 
tember 15 date. That is number one. 

No. 2, I read the Recorp of why we 
used September 15 in the early one, 
and one big reason was that you want to 
wait until as close as possible to the 
actual second concurrent resolution 
coming to the floor before you adopt it, 
and that is so you can look at the eco- 
nomics of this country in making your 
economic assumptions. It is very diffi- 
cult to make them now. 

What the Senator is saying is we have 
been wrong every time. We have been 
wrong on inflation, we have been wrong 
on unemployment, and now the Senator 
is saying to move it earlier and we are 
more apt to be right. 

I believe we are more apt to be wrong 
the more we move it back into the 
economic year. I think with economics 
the way they are, September 15 is fragile; 
August 28 is sheer folly. 

We are not going to come anywhere 
close to a good estimate on the economic 
conditions of this country, and this 
whole budget resolution and the second 
concurrent resolution are dependent 
upon how well we can analyze unem- 
ployment, inflation, and the other 
things. We are asking for larger mis- 
takes even than the ones we have made 
in the past. 

I hope that the reason is not political. 
If it is, we should not go with it. But I 
think, on pure procedures for this in- 
stitution, we are just asking for more 
trouble by moving it back in time rather 
than leaving it on September 15. 

I thank my leader for yielding. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 15 minutes. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. I am 
looking around the Chamber to see if 
there are other Senators who may want 
to say something. I have about ex- 
hausted what I wanted to say. I am 
about ready to yield back my time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, let me ex- 
plain my interest in this matter. 

Sections 16, 17, and 18 of this resolu- 
tion present a lot of problems to those 
of us on the Finance Committee, to those 
on the Labor Committee, and to those 
on the Appropriations Committee. 

We can see situations where the com- 
mittee might, in good faith, bring a 
measure to the Senate with every intent 
that the overall amount of money avail- 
able to that committee would not be 
breached or violated but where that par- 
ticular bill, at that point, would not sat- 
isfy the budget process. 
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For example, it may well be that we 
have acted on bills in the Senate that 
are going to save money. But action on 
those bills has not been completed when 
another bill has been agreed upon by the 
Congress. If we look at the way the 
Budget Committee does its scorekeeping, 
that becomes very much of a problem in 
terms of holding up enrollment. 

I guess we could highlight the problem 
very well by looking at a controversial 
matter, the President’s fee on oil, which 
means the equivalent of a 10-cent tax on 
a gallon of gasoline. 

Under this budget resolution as re- 
ported, it would mean that a resolution 
disapproving the oil import fee would 
have to be kept at the desk and it could 
not go down to the White House until at 
least September 15, assuming that the 
Budget Committee could keep up with 
the schedule that the budget act calls 
for, assuming it could make that date. If 
the budget resolution were not completed 
by that time—as happened last year 
when the conference report was not fi- 
nally agreed upon until sometime in No- 
vember—in that event, clearly, the Presi- 
dent could pocket-veto a matter. Even 
though we might have a two-thirds vote 
in the Senate to override the veto, we 
would not get the chance to override, be- 
cause it would be so late in the year that 
the vetoed bill would not get back here; 
the Senate would adjourn before the 
President sent it back. 

I would hardly think that anyone 
would agree, and I certainly think the 
majority of Senators would not want to 
agree to a resolution which would place 
in the hands of the President the power 
to pocket-veto all sorts of legislation that 
the Senate might want to enact, or that 
the House might want to enact in con- 
junction with the Senate. 

From our point of view, we are willing 
to live with these new procedures if the 
Senate wants us to live with them. But 
they should be subject to the same waiver 
provision that applies to all the other 
procedural matters in the budget law. 

That waiver is basically my personal 
interest in the pending amendment. The 
matter of a date involves us to this ex- 
tent—that if we hold a bill until Septem- 
ber 15 or later, it is quite possible that by 
that time, the clock has run out, we 
might have adjourned and gone home. 
So in the event bills are vetoed, we would 
not have an opportunity to act on them— 
especially if the Budget Committee, as 
happened last year, did not succeed com- 
pleting action on the budget resolution 
by the date of September 15. 

Conceivably, as the Senator from New 
Mexico points out, they might not be able 
to make the new date, anyway. But I 
would think if they were on the verge of 
completing action in August, they would 
be more likely to complete action at that 
date than they would be if we left them 
until September 15 because, obviously, 
under the pressure of a mandate of law, 
they are going to try to get their business 
done by August. 

I do appreciate the cooperation of 
those on the Budget Committee in seeing 
our problem. We do think the waiver is 
essential and I believe, Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that the Budget Com- 
mittee itself made the enrollment holdup 
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a 1-year proposition, there is nothing 
improper about saying that you amend a 
l-year resolution for 1 year. I do not 
think there is anything sinister about the 
matter. It is just that those on the Budget 
Committee suggested that it would help 
our problem if they moved forward the 
date. Then, if we do have our bills held 
at the desk and they do not go down to 
the White House, that would hurry the 
date at which they would be cleared so 
they could be sent down for the President 
to work his will on them. 

I hope, Mr. President, that the Byrd 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Will the majority 
leader yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Very briefly, I say to 
the Senators, what we did, if you look 
at the budget resolution, on page 6, there 
is one sentence there, “To prevent pre- 
mature enactment of a tax cut which 
could unbalance the budget, section 7 of 
the budget resolution provides that ac- 
tion on the tax reduction is not to be 
completed by Congress until it acts upon 
the second budget resolution.” 

As Senator Domenicr was trying to 
point out, to try to effectuate that kind 
of discipline—and he characterizes it as 
“by putting teeth” in, the agreement 
made by the distinguished chairman of 
the Finance Committee, Senator Lone, 
the majority leader, and myself—mainly 
by myself—was to state positively that 
what we are trying to do is not impose 
further duties on the Budget Committee. 
We have that duty now and it is a very 
distasteful task to run up on the floor 
every time something gets out of kilter 
and start raising a point every time and 
any time somebody gets a bill going. 

But if we have a discipline within the 
resolution itself, if there is a consensus 
in the field and understanding, then with 
this section 17, we can have that kind of 
discipline and understanding and self- 
control. 

What we are doing is not putting 
powers or duties within the Budget Com- 
mittee. Our intent was to put it within 
the Senate and within the Congress if 
the other House agreed to it. 

I wanted to show the Finance Commit- 
tee chairman one of the big considera- 
tions. He would think, “You wait and 
you put it in on September 15, and I 
have a committee and I am ready to do 
business and I am ready to report out 
tax bills; now you are telling me, as the 
Budget Committee, that we cannot do 
that.” 

We looked at this for their track rec- 
ord and I do not think they had one out 
prior to September 15, except one thing. 
But to make it absolutely clear, the 
majority leader and I began to nego- 
tiate. I think it was his desire and mine 
to move it up until September. Now, 
therein was politics—the political con- 
ventions. 

We are at a convention—the Senator 
from Tennessee is at his convention in 
July. We are in ours in the middle of 
August. We receive all the Congressional 
Budget Office reestimates in July, we 
complete our work by the first of August. 
We would be ready to go slightly earlier. 

Last year’s hangup of November 28 
was just an impasse with respect to that 
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reconciliation that almost terminated 
the entire budget process. Now our col- 
leagues on the House side accepted rather 
strongly—and I really am encouraged 
by it—reconciliation last night by an 
overwhelming vote. 

Our idea was not to impose upon the 
functions and responsibilities of finance, 
but to try to hold this particular chance 
for a tax cut after the second concur- 
rent resolution. That is what it states 
very clearly there and I hope we have 
done that and not again put ourselves in 
a position to be so late as to then have a 
pocket veto where we could not get to it. 

We had to sort of move it up and in 
actuality, if we take out the Labor Day 
recess from August 28 to September 15, 
we are talking really, in working days, 
of another week, 7 to 9 working days in 
there if we look at the calendar. That is 
not too traumatic, but it helps everybody 
out to make their point and helps it work 
smoothly so we can look at that oppor- 
tunity for a tax cut in the objective and 
rational fashion, come the time of the 
second concurrent resolution. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
moving the date forward from Septem- 
ber 15 to August 28 means that we move 
it forward only 9 days—Mondays 
through Fridays. So that will not make a 
lot of difference, but it will be a meaning- 
ful change. 

The reason, of course, that we pro- 
vide only for this year is not, as some 
have alleged, because it is an election 
year, but rather, because, under the law, 
in the odd numbered years, Congress is 
out of session for about a month during 
August. 

I think we ought to try this, give it a 
trial run, and if it works, then perhaps 
we could make the change permanent. 

My good friend, the minority leader, 
says that Congress should not go home 
early. But I have heard him speak on 
television and in other forums, and I 
have read in the print media about his 
speaking, advocating that Congress, in- 
deed, go home earlier than it does, that 
we be in session less than we are, that the 
Members of Congress go home, and talk 
to their citizen constituents. 

Well, I am in favor of that, if it is 
possible to do so. 

He says now that we should not go 
home early and that Congress ought to 
stay here. I am not saying we will not 
be here. We will be here, of course, if 
there is work to be done. 

Does the minority leader realize that 
fiscal year 1981 authorizations are sup- 
posed to be reported by May 15 under 
the Budget Act? That means that about 
50 such measures need yet to be reported 
by next Thursday, and it seems to me, 
with the tighter timetable, maybe we will 
get the work done sooner and work more 
efficiently earlier in the year. 

Mr. STEVENS. Will the Senator yield 
at that point? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENS. Why should this be a 
temporary measure? It is a change in 
the permanent rules of the Senate. We 
anticipate, some of us, there will be a 
change of administrations, that 2 years 
from now we will face this problem again, 
and the chances are still great that the 
majority will still be the majority. 
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Why should we not make this change 
permanent and if it does not work, let 
us go back, but if it does work, why 
should we have to fight the same fight 
again 2 years from now, and 2 years 
from then, and 2 years from then? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suppose if the change were per- 
manent, we would have those who would 
be opposed to that kind of change. 

I think we ought to try it. Let us see 
if it will work. I believe it will work 
because it would only push the date up 
for final resolution of the second con- 
current resolution by 9 working week- 
days. 

I cannot understand the logic of the 
opposition to this. 

Now, Mr. President, when I first came 
to the Congress, in the 83d Congress, 
Congress adjourned on August 3, the 1st 
session. 

The ist session of the 84th Congress 
adjourned on August 2. The 2d ses- 
sion of the 84th adjourned on July 27. 
The Ist session of the 85th Congress 
adjourned on August 30. The 2d session 
of the 85th adjourned August 24. 

It has been done before and although 
the problems have increased, the work- 
load of the Senate and the House has 
likewise increased, I think it can be 
done, if we are willing to make the 
effort, and I think that if we put the 
deadline in that I have suggested in the 
amendment, then we will have the 
incentive and the pressure that we 
may need to expedite the work of the 
Congress earlier than is allowed under 
the present law. 

I would hope we would give it a chance 
and let us see if we cannot do it. 

DeTocqueville, that great Frenchman, 
referred in 1840 to the “incredible 
American,” who believed that if some- 
thing had not yet been accomplished, 
2 is because he has not yet attempted 

Mr. President, I think we ought to 
attempt it. Perhaps it can be 
accomplished. 

I would say that the one service we 
can do for the American people, perhaps 
above all others, is to expedite our work 
here and get home, back to the Amer- 
ican people, talk with them, hear what 
they have to say, and I say to you, my 
friends, let us do what the distinguished 
minority leader has said ought to be 
done. Let us be here less of the time, 
get home more of the time, and listen 
to our constituents. 

I am in favor of what he has advo- 
cated and I hope that he and my col- 
leagues will support this amendment. 

Mr. BAKER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
MOYNIHAN). The Senator 
Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I am 
delighted beyond words to have the sup- 
port of the majority leader and as soon 
as we get the mess straightened up that 
has been caused by the Congress, we 
will be able to do that. 

But, right now, the question at hand 
is whether to get home and campaign in 
September, or whether to get home and 
campaign in October. That is what we are 
talking about. : 


(Mr. 
from 
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It is not just 9 days. It is the difference 
between September and October. 

Mr. President, we had a good reason 
for making it September 15. There is a 
good reason for doing this legislation on 
a permanent basis. 

There is not a good reason for chang- 
ing it on the eve of an election that poses 
a special threat to the Democrats in the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I think this is bad. I do 
not think we ought to change it. I am 
prepared to vote on it. I have no expecta- 
tion we are going to win it tonight, but I 
expect we will do pretty well, and I expect 
one of these days we will get down to the 
position of regularizing the whole ques- 
tion of the Senate and the Congress. 

This Congress has become an aggrega- 
tion of professional legislators. We are 
elected bureaucrats. Indeed, we have to 
change that. But we will not change it by 
accommodating a majority of Senators 
who want to get home in September and 
campaign. 

I want to campaign, too, but not by a 
one-shot, one-time change in the Budget 
Act so we can do it this year, and this 
year only. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
with all good humor, may I say that I 
am astounded—astounded—that my 
friend from Tennessee, the very distin- 
guished minority leader, who has been 
out campaigning many of the days of 
this year while this Senate has been 
working here doing its job for the peo- 
ple, now—now—would refuse, if he could, 
to give the same opportunity to those of 
us who have stood on the battlefield, who 
have withstood the dust and the smoke 
and the political cannonfire, who have 
stormed up the mountain, who have 
rammed the flag down the cannon bar- 
rel’s mouth, while he, my distinguished 
minority leader friend, has been out 
working this country, the 48, 49, 50 
States of this country, from North to 
South, East to West, expounding on the 
virtues of the Republican Party, and its 
program, and now—and now—he would 
deny to those others on his side of the 
aisle and on my side of the aisle who 
are up for reelection the opportunity 
to get out and do 9 days of additional 
campaigning. 
an President, I rest my case. [Laugh- 

r.J 

Mr. BAKER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I will make 
one final concluding remark before I 
yield back my time. 

All I can say is that I wish for the 
majority leader and his campaign, and 
those of Democratic Senators, the same 
level of success that I had. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield back my time. 

Mr. BAKER. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to division 1 of the amend- 
ment by the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Rogert C. BYRD). On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 
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Mr. BAKER. Is division 1 the section 
dealing with the date? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
LEAHY), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA), the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE), and the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Hart) are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
PRESSLER), and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Younc) are necessarily 
absent, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
any Senator in the Chamber who has not 
voted? 

The result was announced—yeas 52, 
mays 37, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 117 Leg.] 


YEAS—52 


Durkin 
Eagleton 
Exon 

Ford 

Glenn 
Heflin 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Jackson 
Johnston 


Baucus Nelson 


Burdick 
Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Byrd, Robert C. 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Church 
Cranston 
Culver 
DeConcini 


McGovern 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Morgan 
Moynihan 


NAYS—37 


Hatfield 
Hayakawa 
Heinz 
Helms 
Humphrey 
Javits 


Armstrong 
Baker 
Boschwitz 
Chafee 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Danforth 
Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 


Schweiker 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
Warner 
Garn Weicker 
Goldwater 

Hatch 


NOT VOTING—10 

Leahy Talmadge 

Mathias Young 
Inouye Matsunaga 
Kennedy Pressler 

So division 1 of the amendment by Mr. 
Rosert C. Byrp (UP No. 1077) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
division 1 of the amendment was agreed 
to 


Gravel 
Hart 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion now occurs on agreeing to division 
2 of the amendment of the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Division 2 of the amendment was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
division 2 of the amendment was agreed 


to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
how about the vote on the amendment 
as amended by the substitute? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, we 
cannot hear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader inquired as to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois in the 
first degree. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, we 
cannot hear back here. Is that unani- 
mous-consent request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator from Arizona will be patient 
with the Chair, the Parliamentarian is 
stating the point made verbally to Sen- 
ators in the well. 

The Senator inquired why we were 
not voting on the amendment in the first 
degree as amended. 

Under the unanimous-consent vote on 
the amendment, that vote was subsumed 
under the vote on the amendment in the 
second degree. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
do not question that. I thought I heard 
someone raise a point for unanimous 
consent. I merely wanted to reserve my 
right to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is entirely within his rights and will 
always be recognized by this Chair. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. There has been no 
request? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. No request. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. So I am probably 
out of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is not out of order. The Senator is 
simply inquiring as he properly does as 
to his rights, and I hope he has been 
listening. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
have been certainly correctly informed 
by my friend in the Chair, as I always 
am. I only raise a point that it is 11:15 
at night and, gentlemen, there comes a 
time when even the youngest brain does 
not work well, and my brain being a little 
older than the average still works pretty 
good, but I would like to have a good 
night’s sleep. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator wishes to set a precedent. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. As I think my good 
friend in the Chair would. 

I repeat what I said earlier in the 
night: What is so damn sacrosanct 
about not voting tomorrow? Let us go 
home. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senator from Illinois 
is recognized. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, in this re- 
gard, I wish to second the sentiments 
of my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Then why does the 
Senator not sit down? (Laughter.] 

Mr. PERCY. I am going to be taking 
a 7 o'clock plane. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I have 
notified the fioor manager of the bill that 
I do not intend to call up an amendment 
on the foreign military sales program. 
I think if we take 5 or 10 minutes to dis- 
cuss it, we can settle it without the neces- 
sity of a vote on it. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I am sure we can. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I think 
most of us agree, particularly members 
of the Budget Committee, the Armed 
Services Committee, and the Appropria- 
tions Committee that the problems with 
the foreign military sales program are 
serious. We have talked earlier this eve- 
ning about $1 billion we can recover 
from debt collections, and I think we are 
going to go after collection of debts owed 
to the Federal Government. 

We talked about energy conservation 
that we can recover money from. 

Here is a multibillion problem that we 
face. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator kindly withhold for a moment? 
The Senator from Illinois has the floor. 
Senators wishing to converse may retire 
from the Chamber. The Senator is en- 
titled to be heard. 

The Senate will be in order. 

The Senator will kindly resume. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank the Chair. 

Since 1976 and after some 30 reports, 
GAO estimates that over $1 billion have 
been lost by Defense through under- 
charges, poor financial management and 
noncompliance with the law in admin- 
istering the foreign military sales pro- 
gram (FMS). With sales mushrooming 
from $953 million in fiscal year 1970 to 
$13.5 billion in fiscal year 1978, DOD cur- 
rently manages about 15,000 sales cases 
worth over $70 billion. GAO emphasizes 
that the cases it has reviewed are only 
the tip of the iceberg and are sympto- 
matic of the enormous FMS problem 
which results in the loss of between $400 
million to $1 billion in DOD procure- 
ment funds. 

In amending the Arms Export Control 
Act, Congress has repeatedly reaffirmed 
that the military services should charge 
the full price, including direct and in- 
direct costs, for military items sold un- 
der FMS. Underpricing therefore, results 
in subsidizing foreign government arms 
procurement with U.S. taxpayer dollars. 
Examples of unrecovered costs cited by 
GAO include: 

Almost $600 million of inventory losses 
in fiscal year 1978 alone for which foreign 
governments were not assessed their fair 
share of the losses. Other inventory losses 
amounting to millions of dollars result 
from not charging current inventory re- 
placement costs and maintaining excess 
or obsolete inventory items solely for 
FMS. 

A sum of $370 million in unrecouped 
costs for quality assurance services per- 
formed by Federal employees on FMS 
items, plus $69 million for other admin- 
istrative charges. 

A sum of $83 million in cost waivers 
for which there is currently no require- 
ment for DOD to justify its actions. 

A sum of $60 million not charged for 
repair and replacement of equipment 
sold under FMS. 
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A sum of $61 million unrecovered for 
free use of Government defense assets. 

GAO has found many instances of 
DOD and State Department officials in- 
tentionally undercharging foreign gov- 
ernments for arms, such as when the 
military services failed to charge $75 mil- 
lion in unrecovered costs identified by 
their own auditors. 

In large part, the foreign military sales 
problems are due to the military services 
nonimplementation of DOD directives to 
clean up their accounting problems and 
rebill. The Appropriations Committees 
have worked diligently over the years to 
end deficiencies in FMS pricing and ac- 
counting policies and asked DOD to sub- 
mit a plan to centralize FMS manage- 
ment beyond the Security Assistance Ac- 
counting Center created in 1976. Instead, 
DOD will study only 16 sales cases worth 
about $221 million. Full centralization, 
although it is expected to take a few 
years, would begin to result in immedi- 
ate savings to DOD appropriations. Fur- 
ther, additional personnel to better man- 
age the FMS program would result in 
no cost to American taxpayers since for- 
eign countries must reimburse DOD for 
administrative expenses. 

The loss of millions of dollars for un- 
recovered FMS costs results in a serious 
drain on DOD appropriated moneys for 
procurement and is a subsidy to foreign 
governments—a drain we can ill afford. 
While I am a strong advocate of increas- 
ing the defense budget, I am an equally 
strong advocate of cutting waste in DOD 
management, eliminating the flagrant 
disregard of the Arms Export Control 
Act, and using vitally needed procure- 
ment funds for America’s defense needs. 
It is time to let DOD know how serious 
Congress is about cleaning up this de- 
plorable situation. 

Mr. President, in order to save time, I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter that 
I am sending to Comptroller General 
Staats asking for a final definitive report 
on the foreign military sales problem be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

May 8, 1980. 
Hon. ELMER B. STAATS, 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
pe Accounting Office, Washington, 

Dear Mr. Sraats: During the past several 
years, the General Accounting Office has is- 
sued a number of reports on the accounting 
and financial management of the Foreign 
Military Sales Program by the Department of 
Defense. These reports have resulted in budg- 
et reductions in the past and indicate that a 
potential exists for further budget reductions 
in the future. 

As several of the recommendations have 
not been implemented, the Defense appro- 
priations are apparently being used to sub- 
sidize the Foreign Military Sales Program. 
This has been a continumg problem within 
Defense and it appears that Defense needs to 
devote additional attention to this area to 
bring about budget reductions. 

In this regard, I would appreciate your 
staff reviewing recent actions by Defense to 
implement the recommendations in your re- 
ports and other actions taken by Defense to 
improve its management of the program. I 
would appreciate your office developing ques- 
tions for use by the Committee during hear- 
ings on the fiscal 1982 Defense budget. In 
addition, I would appreciate a detailed re- 
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port on this matter by June 30, 1981. 

My staff has discussed this review with 
members of your Financial and General Man- 
agement and Studies Division, Systems in 
Operation group. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, we simply 
can no longer tolerate interminable 
foot-dragging by DOD on this issue. I 
am confident we now have the support 
of the appropriate committees to plug 
up this loophole, and I think that if DOD 
would get about its business and do as 
the private sector would do in this kind 
of situation, then we can recover close 
to $1 billion. We are talking as Everett 
Dirksen used to say, a billion here and 
a billion there and pretty soon it is real 
money. This $1 billion is coming right 
out of social programs. The $1 billion 
would do this country a tremendous 
amount of good in the 10-5-3 acceler- 
ated depreciation and amortization for 
business. But we are wasting it here. 
Foreign governments are getting our 
military goods and services at bargain 
prices because they are not paying the 
full costs. 

I think it is an absolute outrage, and 
I hope, Senator HoLLINGs, you are out- 
raged as well. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I feel just as strongly 
as the Senator from Illinois. The Senator 
from Illinois is right on target, Mr. 
President, and I share his belief that the 
time has come for concrete action to 
implement the GAO’s numerous recom- 
mendations. 

The Defense Department has recently 
taken some steps to alleviate these con- 
cerns, but I am confident that with the 
accounting and management systems of 
the foreign military sales, our staff tells 
us, that that program still requires addi- 
tional reforms. 

One of the crucial steps is to develop 
and implement a comprehensive plan to 
standardize and centralize the financial 
management of the program. So I am 
going to look forward to working with 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois. 

I will join in that letter to Elmer 
Staats of the General Accounting Office, 
and let us follow through with it. 

Mr. PERCY. I am very grateful for 
the support and will enjoy working with 
the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The Budget Commit- 
tee will be in support, and I do not say 
that forensically each time we have one 
of these amendments. I am confident 
the Senator from Illinois’ initiative will 
bring fruits and results, and we are going 
to be counting them in. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I had 
one exchange—before I yield back the 
time on this—with the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan relative to the 
trade adjustment assistance program 
and also with the distinguished Presiding 
Officer at the beginning of this debate 
on Monday. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I thank the Senator for 
yielding, and I will be very brief. - 

TRADE ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE 

Mr. President, I would like to address 

an issue that is of very great importance 
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to tens of thousands of American work- 
ing people. 

The trade adjustment assistance pro- 
gram was created by Congress in 1962 
and revised in the Trade Act of 1974. 
Trade adjustment is a vital component 
of the national effort to reduce the bar- 
riers to international trade. 

The Trade Act of 1974 encouraged the 
development of international trade. It 
was enacted out of the belief that open 
trade would bring benefits to the Amer- 
ican economy as a whole. However, Con- 
gress also recognized that a sudden in- 
crease in foreign competition can se- 
verely hurt many firms and workers. 

Therefore, Congress made sure that, if 
@ worker lost his job as a direct conse- 
quence of increased imports, he would be 
able to receive temporary financial as- 
sistance, retraining and relocation allow- 
ances. Over the years, that national 
commitment has been important to tens 
of thousands of workers and their 
families. 

Since 1975, trade adjustment assist- 
ance has been provided to employees of 
numerous U.S. industries, including tex- 
tiles, steel, clothing, shoes, electrical 
machinery, and trucking. Aid has been 
provided to workers in virtually every 
State. 

In recent months, a combination of 
events has brought an unprecedented 
and unforeseen surge in automobile im- 
ports. In 1978, imports accounted for 
only 17 percent of U.S. sales. Inventories 
of unsold Japanese cars were large and 
growing. 

Then suddenly a year ago, long gas 
lines brought a sharp change in con- 
sumer preference for small cars, and the 
Japanese have launched a massive effort 
to penetrate the U.S. car market. Im- 
ports now account for 27 percent of U.S. 
sales, 22 percent of total sales are from 
Japan. 

Mr. President, Japanese car makers 
are rushing to exploit American open 
trade policies. The Japanese are adding 
new production lines and putting on ex- 
tra shifts. The only market for that 
extra production is the United States. 
Japanese auto companies are also ex- 
panding their U.S. advertising and 
strengthening their dealership networks 
here. Current actions by one of our ma- 
jor trading partners could very well deal 
massive and permanent damage to the 
structure of this Nation’s basic indus- 
tries. No other government would permit 
foreign companies to inflict what is hap- 
pening to our country today. 

The impact on auto workers is already 
devastating. Analysis on a plant-by- 
plant basis indicates that these rising 
imports have caused or contributed sub- 
stantially to unemployment of half a 
million auto workers. 

The Labor Department estimates that 
in the next few months, more than 
270,000 additional workers will become 
eligible for trade adjustment assistance 
benefits totaling $990 million in fiscal 
year 1980. 

I want to emphasize that this is not a 
discretionary grant program. Qualified 
workers are entitled by law to these 
benefits. 

Unfortunately, the administration’s 
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March budget reestimate overlooked this 
increased caseload. Thus, when the 
Budget Committee reviewed the fiscal 
year 1980 budget, the committee voted 
to assume full funding of trade adjust- 
ment assistance, but acted on informa- 
tion that has since proven inaccurate. 

Funds for the program will run out 
on May 23 unless a supplemental appro- 
priation is enacted by Congress. That 
would create great bitterness and con- 
fusion in hundreds of localities and 
severe hardship for tens of thousands of 
workers and their families. 

I believe that Congress must not and 
will not walk away from this legal obli- 
gation. I understand that the Appropri- 
ations Committee intends to report out 
the required supplemental as soon as the 
third budget resolution is enacted. 

But a problem is created because the 
Senate Budget Committee, out of its 
concern to cut Federal spending, has re- 
ported a third budget resolution that is 
very tight. There just is no room in the 
Senate ceilings to accommodate the $1 
billion in unexpected spending for trade 
adjustment. 

The House has adopted a floor amend- 
ment that would accommodate not only 
the extra funds for trade adjustment, 
but other items as well. 

I believe that the only prudent and 
responsible course would be to increase 
the Senate ceilings for function 600, in- 
come security, by $1 billion in budget 
authority and $1.1 billion in outlays to 
accommodate the supplemental for trade 
adjustment assistance. 

I have discussed this issue with Sena- 
tors HoLLINGS, BELLMON, and DoMENICI, 
as well as with many other Senators 
who support trade adjustment assist- 
ance. I understand that it would be pos- 
sible for the Senate conferees to accom- 
modate this urgent need in conference 
with the House, so that an amendment 
today will not be necessary. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I am 
well aware of the situation referred to by 
the Senator from Michigan—that un- 
anticipated increases in trade adjust- 
ment assistance benefits for about 450,- 
000 auto workers will cause an exhaus- 
tion of funds this month. 

CBO estimates that $1 billion in budg- 
et authority and $1.1 billion in outlays 
will be required for this program in addi- 
tion to the funds included in the budget 
resolution for fiscal year 1980. This pro- 
gram is an entitlement program and so 
the benefits need to be paid. 

I want to assure the Senator from 
Michigan that the Senate conferees have 
sufficient flexibility to accommodate the 
needed supplemental for trade adjust- 
ment assistance in the conference with 
the House. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I appreciate the response 
of the chairman, and I think this will 
deal adequately with the situation. It is 
vital, and I appreciate the understanding 
of the chairman and the other members 
of the committee on both sides to whom 
I have spoken about it. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I agree 
with Senator RIELE and our chairman 
that some more money—above what we 
have assumed in this resolution—is go- 
ing to be required for the trade adjust- 
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ment program. The House has built into 
its budget estimates the full requirement 
now estimated—which is the increase 
Senator Rrecte referred to. 

It is clear that there will be a need for 
the Senate conferees to be flexible on 
this subject in the budget conference 
with the House. I wiil certainly do what- 
ever I can to help us arrive at a responsi- 
ble solution to this problem. 

I do want to say, Mr. President, that 
the trade adjustment program raises 
some troubling issues: 

First. It is experiencing a cost explo- 
sion—from $400 million a year to nearly 
4 times that large—and this is occurring 
in a very short period. 

Second. The program pays a very high 
level of benefits in comparison to regu- 
lar unemployment benefits. These bene- 
fits continue for a year and then they end 
abruptly. 

Third. The current benefit explosion 
is primarily for payment to workers in 
the auto industry—an industry that is 
going through a major transition. I do 
not think the trade adjustment program 
is the best we can do to help workers in 
an industry in which jobs are declining 
move into jobs in some other field where 
there are growing job opportunities. 

So I hope the responsible committees 
will give early attention to the possibility 
of redesigning this program so that it 
better responds to the situation workers 
in the auto industry face. 

Mr. LEVIN. I join my senior colleague 
from Michigan in seeking assurances 
from the distinguished chairman of the 
Budget Committee that this budget be- 
fore us both in 1980 and 1981 will pro- 
vide sufficient funds for the trade adjust- 
ment assistance program. The House has 
included the necessary funds in the budg- 
et and I understand that the chairman 
of our Budget Committee is able to as- 
sure us that the Senate conferees have 
sufficient flexibility to accommodate the 
needed supplemental for trade adjust- 
ment assistance in the conference with 
the House. 

Over 200,000 autoworkers are unem- 
ployed and half of these workers reside 
in Michigan. 

Without these funds tens of thousands 
of workers will be denied benefits they 
are entitled under law. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
join my distinguished colleagues from 
Michigan in supporting adequate fund- 
ing for the trade adjustment assistance 
program. Congress must live up to its 
commitment to provide sufficient funding 
for this vital program. 

At a time when imports have contrib- 
uted to putting hundreds of thousands 
of Americans out of work, Congress must 
not tamper with funding for a program 
designed to assist those who are now 
feeling the consequences of trade liberal- 
ization. 

Trade adjustment assistance is a pro- 
gram of vital importance to these work- 
ing men and women. It provides them 
with temporary help in the form of cash 
payments, retraining, job search and re- 
location assistance. In my State of Ohio, 
this program has helped about 70,000 
workers. 


Trade adjustment assistance has been 
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an important part of our Nation’s trad- 
ing policies since the early 1960's. The 
Government knew then that efforts to 
liberalize trade with foreign nations 
would translate into import-caused in- 
jury for some domestic industries. That 
is why Congress in 1962—and in 1974— 
promised American workers the oppor- 
tunity to receive relief because of injury 
and not just limit them to seeking relief 
from injury. 

But, Mr. President, the funding for 
this important program is about to run 
out. The Department of Labor estimates 
that $1.1 billion in additional money is 
needed to meet current obligations for 
fiscal year 1980, and that $400 million 
in additional funds will be required in 
fiscal year 1981. 

As I understand it, the House budget 
resolution assumes this increase for 
trade adjustment assistance. The Senate 
must make certain that this increase 
remains. 

We cannot pull the rug out from un- 
der thousands of workers in such main- 
stream U.S. industries as auto, steel, and 
textiles who are counting on trade ad- 
justment assistance to help cushion the 
blows that they and their industries 
have sustained in recent years. Congress 
promised these workers this assistance 
back in 1974 when it set up the trade 
adjustment program. Now is certainly no 
time to renege on that commitment. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, when the 
administration and the Senate Budget 
Committee developed their budget esti- 
mates they did not take into account the 
need for additional trade adjustment 
assistance funding. The need for this 
additional funding arises from the tre- 
mendous increases in unemployment of 
autoworkers caused by unprecedented 
and unforeseen increases in auto im- 
ports. Auto imports are at an all-time 
high—accounting for 26 percent of the 
U.S. market. The Labor Department es- 
timates that, as a result of these imports, 
over 270,000 autoworkers will become 
eligible for trade adjustment assistance 
benefits totaling $990 million in fiscal 
year 1980. Unfortunately, neither the ad- 
ministration nor the Budget Committee 
took account of this increased caseload 
in their budget estimates. As a result, a 
supplemental appropriation must be 
voted by Congress so that eligible work- 
ers can receive the benefits they are en- 
titled to by law. 

We must not forget that these trade 
adjustment assistance benefits are an 
essential part of our ongoing efforts to 
liberalize international trade. We have 
committed ourselves to those efforts to 
make possible the most productive use 
of the world’s resources and to expand 
opportunities for economic development. 
In the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 and 
the Trade Act of 1974 Congress recog- 
nized that while this open trade policy 
benefits the American economy as a 
whole, it brings injury and unemploy- 
ment to many firms and workers. To ease 
the impact of increased imports and to 
enable workers and firms to adjust to 
changes in international trade, Congress 
established the trade adjustment assist- 
ance program in 1962 and expanded it 
in 1974. 

This program has never been more 
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important than it is today nor has it 
ever been more critical for firms and 
workers in my home State of Ohio. 
Nationwide 439,000 workers have been 
certified as eligible for trade adjustment 
assistance. Of these 439,000, more than 
83,000 are from Ohio. A breakdown of 
this number reveals that just as Ohio’s 
economy embodies the great diversity of 
America’s industrial base so does it 
refiect the growing problems we encoun- 
ter in international trade. Of the more 
than 83,000 Ohioans certified for adjust- 
ment assistance, approximately 1,200 
come from the textiles and apparel 
industry, 1,500 from the electronics 
industry, 4,000 from the footwear indus- 
try, 6,000 from the fabricated metal pro- 
ducts industry, 15,000 from the steel 
industry, and 27,000 from the auto 
industry. 

Mr. President, I am well aware of the 
benefits that accrue to Ohio from the 
liberalization and expansion of trade. 
One out of eight manufacturing jobs in 
Ohio depends on exports and $1 in every 
$3 in farm sales comes from exports. 
Yet, I am also aware of the fact that 
while Ohio is our Nation’s fourth largest 
exporting State, it ranks second in the 
number of workers certified for adjust- 
ment assistance. Just as we cannot turn 
away from our commitment to free trade 
neither can we turn our backs on our 
legal obligations to workers, firms, and 
communities injured by imports. 

The House budget resolution provides 
the additional funding needed to meet 
the requirements of the trade adjust- 
ment assistance program. On Monday of 
this week, Senator HoLLINGS, chairman 
of the Budget Committee, announced 
that the Senate Budget Committee lead- 
ership would accept the House provision 
on this matter in conference. I want to 
thank Senator HoLLINGS for his leader- 
ship on this matter of great importance 
to the trade-impacted workers and com- 
munities in my State. This additional 
funding will allow our domestic economy 
to adjust more readily to changing pat- 
terns of international trade and will 
strengthen the confidence of American 
workers, firms, and communities in U.S. 
foreign trade policy. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
very concerned that we must be certain 
that adequate funds will be available in 
both the 1980 and the 1981 budgets for 
the trade adjustment assistance pro- 
gram. 

Therefore, I welcome this opportu- 
nity to participate in a colloquy clarify- 
ing this matter with the leaders of the 
Budget Committee. 

The continued flooding of American 
markets with foreign auto imports is 
having a devastating effect on auto 
workers in my State and throughout the 
Nation. 

It is estimated that over 250,000 auto 
workers are now unemployed nation- 
wide. And of the approximately 22,000 
auto workers in California, nearly 
15,000—or more than 2 out of 3 work- 
ers—have been laid off. Three of the 
biggest plants in California have closed 
at least one of these has closed perma- 
nently even as auto imports continue to 
flow freely. 
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The trade adjustment assistance pro- 
gram is designed to provide some relief 
for individuals laid off because of severe 
import competition. The steady increase 
in import sales—which now have cap- 
tured almost 30 percent of the American 
market—has caused a large increase in 
the cost of the trade adjustment entitle- 
ment program. Because of the unabated 
flood of imports—especially those from 
Japan—the Labor Department now esti- 
mates that another $1 billion in outlays 
is necessary to provide compensation for 
laid-off auto workers in fiscal year 1980. 

Mr. President, it is the clear obliga- 
tion of the Federal Government to meet 
this expense. It is our obligation here in 
Congress to make sure there is room in 
the budget to provide this relief. 

This end has already been accom- 
plished by the House in adopting an 
amendment of Mr. Gramo’s to the third 
budget resolution for fiscal year 1980. 

It had originally been my intention to 
work with the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Riecte) and the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. MornrHan) to gain 
adoption of a similar amendment in the 
Senate. On the basis of the assurances 
provided by Mr. BELLMON and Mr. HoL- 
LINGS that the House provision for trade 
assistance can be accepted in conference, 
I now believe it is unnecessary to offer 
this amendment. 

I do want to stress, however, the im- 
portance of continuing full funding for 
this program. A healthy auto industry 
is essential to our economy. We need to 
take action to reduce the burden auto 
imports are placing on this basic indus- 
try. Trade assistance for laid off workers 
is just the first step in this effort, but it 
is a crucial obligation. We need also to 
impress upon the Japanese Government 
the seriousness of the situation. They 
must restrain their exports, locate new 
auto plants in the United States, and re- 
duce barriers on sales of U.S. autos and 
parts in Japan if imposition of a U.S. 
import quota on Japanese autos is to be 
averted. $ 

In the meantime, we must make sure 
that our American automakers—who 
must pay the sacrifice of unrestricted 
trade—are provided trade assistance 
benefits until their plants can reopen 
and begin building the smaller cars 
which American consumers want and 
need. Therefore, I am pleased to be re- 
assured that funds for the trade adjust- 
ment assistance program will be pro- 
vided for in the House-Senate confer- 
ence. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1742 (AS MODIFIED) 
(Purpose: To reduce the recommended level 
of Federal revenues for the fiscal years 

1981, 1982, and 1983) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania for an amendment. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 1742 in modi- 
fied form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I send a modified 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Scuwerxer) for himself and others proposes 
an amendment numbered 1742, as modified. 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to dispense with 
further reading of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, line 6, strike out “$612,900,000,- 
000” and insert 8612, 700,000,000“. 

On page 2, line 7, strike out ‘$697,200,000,- 
000” and insert 8696, 700,000, 000“. 

On page 2, line 8, strike out 6780,00, 000. 
000” and insert “$779,600,000,000”. 

On page 2, line 12, strike out “— $3,700,000,- 
000” and insert ‘‘—$3,900,000,000". 

On page 2, line 13, strike out “— $9,600,000,- 
000” and insert — 810, 100, 000,000“. 

On page 2, line 14, strike out — $33,500,- 
000,000” and insert 834,500, 000,000“. 

On page 2, line 22, strike out “$612,900,- 
000,000“ and insert “$612,700,000,000". 

On page 3, line 5, strike out “$10,000,000,- 
000” and insert 89,500, 000,000“. 

On page 3, line 6, strike out “$27,100,000- 
000” and insert 826, 100,000, 000“. 

On page 3, line 10, strike out 953,800,000. 
000” and insert “$954,300,000,000”. 

On page 3, line 11, strike out “$968,700,000,- 
000” and insert 8970, 200,000, 000“. 

On page 3, line 16, strike out 826,000,000. 
000” and insert 626,500, 000,000“. 

On page 3, line 17, strike out 614,900,000. 
000” and insert 815,900, 000, 000“. 

On page 4, line 19, strike out 89,500,000, 
000” and insert ‘$9,490,000,000”. 

On page 5, line 4, strike out “$6,100,000- 
000” and insert “‘$6,094,000,000". 

On page 5, line 14, strike out 86,800,000. 
000” and insert 86,793,000, 000“. 

On page 5, line 24, strike out 811,900,000, 
000” and insert 811,887,000, 000“. 

On page 6, line 9, strike out “$2,300,000,- 
000” and insert 82,298,000, 000“. 

One page 7, line 4, strike out 618,100,000, - 
000” and insert 818,081,000, 000“. 

On page 7, line 14, strike out “$9,200,000,- 
000” and insert 89, 190,000,000“. 

On page 7, line 25, strike out “$28,100,000,- 
000” and insert 828,070,000, 000“. 

On page 8, line 10, strike out “$61,800,000,- 
000” and insert 861,735,000, 000“. 

On page 9, line 7, strike out “$21,000,000,- 
000” and insert 620,978, 000,000“. 

On page 9, line 17, strike out “$4,600,000,- 
000” and insert 84,595,000, 000“. 

On page 10, line 2, strike out “$4,300,000- 
000” and insert 84, 298,000,000“. 

On page 10, line 12, strike out “$7,500,000,- 
000” and insert “$7,493,000,000”. 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. This amendment 
as modified is exactly the same as my 
printed amendment. It simply reflects the 
numerical changes that occurred in the 
budget resolution as a result of the Kas- 
sebaum amendment being accepted. 

My amendment, I am pleased to an- 
nounce, is cosponsored by Mr. Arm- 
STRONG, Mr. BAYH, Mr. Bosckwrrz, Mr. 
GLENN, Mr. HeEFLIN, Mr. HEINZz, Mr. 
Levin, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. NELSON, Mr. Percy, 
Mr. RANDOLPH, and Mr. RIEGLE. 

We call for a reduction in the fiscal 
year 1981 revenue floor of $200 million, to 
allow for “10-5-3” depreciation tax treat- 
ment for the auto and steel industries. 
These reductions are offset with an equal 
spending cut in general government ad- 
ministrative overhead in all functions 
except defense, income security, and in- 
terest. 

We contend that the budget must be 
revised now to accommodate for ‘“‘10-5-3” 
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tax relief for the faltering auto and steel 
industries. I plan to introduce author- 
izing legislation to this effect in the near 
future. 

Recent newsapers and periodicals are 
filed with alarming news about the 
crumbling auto industry. 


First quarter earnings were down 95 
percent from last year. The optimistic 
forecast for the second quarter is a loss 
of $700 million for the big three, and it 
may be as high as $1.2 billion. Domestic 
production dropped 31 percent in April 
compared to April 1979, and future pro- 
duction schedules are equally pessimistic. 
Layoffs are endemic. Out of a workforce 
of approximately 1 million, 210,000 are 
presently on indefinite layoff, and 47,000 
more are on temporary layoff, a 25-per- 
cent industry unemployment rate which 
is probably headed higher. 

Already, this represents a higher un- 
employment rate than the United States 
experienced during the bottom of the 
Great Depression. Detroit is falling apart 
as small, fuel-efficient imports are taking 
a larger and larger share of the domestic 
auto market—up to a record 27 percent 
in April. If American automakers do not 
make the enormous investments needed 
to retool for smaller, more fuel-efficient 
cars, then we will see more plant shut- 
downs and the continued loss of Amer- 
ican jobs to overseas competitors. 

The steel industry, like the auto indus- 
try, is facing the most difficult problems 
in its history. Production is way down— 
from a high of 111 million tons in 1973 
to an average of 92 million tons over the 
last 5 years. Subsidized import competi- 
tion keeps constant downward pressure 
on domestic profits, which have been 
below the passbook savings rate for 3 of 
the last 4 years. 

The International Trade Commission 
recently ruled that strong evidence indi- 
cates foreign competitors are now in- 
juring the domestic industry by 
“dumping” steel. The industry shrinkage 
has cost 90,000 steelworkers their jobs 
over the last 10 years, representing a 17- 
percent decline in industry employment. 
American steel facilities are badly in 
need of modernization to keep up with 
foreign competition and prevent further 
deterioration. Yet sufficient moderniza- 
tion and improvement of steel facilities 
will cost at least $50 billion over the next 
10 years. 

There are no two manufacturing 
industries as crucial to our economic 
well-being as the automobile industry 
and the steel industry. Autos and steel 
are the backbone of industrial America. 
When they falter, the whole economy 
feels it. Consider the employment effects 
of an auto production slump alone: The 
tire industry goes flat; copper, zinc, 
lead, iron and mining jobs disappear; 
and substantial employment in the glass 
and small electronic industries evapo- 
rates. Worker income used to purchase 
goods and services is lost, which creates 
a depression cycle of lost jobs and oppor- 
tunities. A similar chain reaction is set 


off by a steel production slump. 

These two key industries are at the 
center of the seamless web that is our 
economy. And the web is tearing at the 
center, as the auto and steel industries 
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are weakened, shrinking, and badly in 
need of capital to retool and rebuild. We 
cannot sit by and watch them fail, and 
they cannot wait any longer for tax 
treatment which will enable them to 
make crucial capital improvements nec- 
essary to save jobs. 

Our Government has played a signif- 
icant role in bringing about the declin- 
ing fortunes of these vital industries. In 
the automobile industry, Washington 
has mandated worthy but expensive 
safety, environmental, and fuel economy 
requirements which have cost the indus- 
try billions of dollars each year that 
otherwise would have gone for modern- 
ization and retooling. 

Continued compliance with Washing- 
ton’s regulatory requirements will mean 
more billions diverted away from pro- 
ductivity-improving investments, and 
less industry flexilibity to deal with mar- 
ket demands. And the Federal Reserve 
Board’s tight monetary policy has 
driven interest rates up to a point 
where financing a car is extremely diffi- 
cult to afford, reducing customer 
demand. Because of such Government 
actions, the auto industry is caught in 
a squeeze which has driven one company 
to the edge of bankruptcy and threa- 
tens to do the same to the rest. 

In the steel industry, the story is simi- 
lar. Washington has looked the other 
way while foreign competition propped 
up by foreign government subsidy, has 
driven an ever larger wedge into the 
domestic steel market. Regulatory de- 
mands have intensified, hitting the steel 
industry much harder than most. In 
1977, for example, the industry spent a 
sum equal to 74 percent of its after-tax 
profits on EPA and OSHA mandated 
expenditures. Such expenditures are ex- 
pected to remain a very high proportion 
of industry profit for at least 10 years. 
And most important, outmoded Federal 
depreciation tax laws have penalized 
and prevented industry efforts to mod- 
ernize to efficiently meet the demands 
of the marketplace. 

I do not mean to suggest that the 
auto and steel industries should share 
none of the blame for their present 
plight. But the point is that Washing- 
ton's regulatory requirements and puni- 
tive tax laws now loom large as a part 
of the problem. Washington therefore 
has a responsibility to act before it is 
too late to stimulate these vital indus- 
tries. The tax reform we are proposing 
is the best place to start. 

The primary purpose of our amend- 
ment is to make room in the fiscal year 
1981 budget for “10-5-3” depreciation 
tax reform for the auto and steel indus- 
tries. Because of the 5-year phase-in 
contained in this “10-5-3” proposal, such 
relief will cause a revenue reduction of 
only $200 million in fiscal year 1981. 

Although this may not seem like ade- 
quate relief for two faltering giants 
badly in need of capital expenditures to 
retool and modernize, the amount of tax 
relief under “10-5-3” grows over the 
years—provided targeted industries do 
make necessary capital expenditures. If 
we act now, then the auto and steel 
industries, knowing of the significant 
depreciation tax relief they can expect 
in the future, can begin now to nego- 
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tiate on firm ground in the bond market 
and with money center banks for capital 
required for urgently needed equipment 
replacement. 

It makes good economic sense to stimu- 
late investment and modernization 
through depreciation tax reform. This 
method of attacking the problems of the 
auto and steel industries is far preferable 
to Government subsidy, increased pro- 
tection, or increased unemployment ben- 
efits because it helps to solve a funda- 
mental structural problem—inadequate 
ability to raise investment capital—in- 
stead of simply providing costly but 
temporary, or postmortem relief. 

I strongly believe accelerated deprecia- 
tion tax treatment should be extended to 
all industries so that we can stop the 
alarming trend toward deterioration of 
America’s industrial base. Yet, broad- 
based depreciation tax reform is costly, 
and its prospects for passage at this time 
are not certain, given the current climate 
of fiscal uncertainty. If we cannot guar- 
antee passage of broad-based ‘“10—5-3” 
reform this year, then we must at least 
make certain that urgently needed relief 
is provided for the industries and their 
workers with the greatest need. A little 
of an excellent thing is better than noth- 
ing. The steel and auto industries and 
their workers, in the grip of a depression, 
cannot afford to wait. 

The basic problems within these two 
key industries can be solved if they make 
enormous capital investments in the near 
future. The steel industry must modern- 
ize to remain competitive and to save 
jobs. A study done by the McGraw-Hill 
Economics Department in 1979 called 
steel the most obsolete industry in Amer- 
ica, with an estimated 26 percent of its 
plants and equipment technologically ob- 
solete. The major reason steel mills have 
been closing so frequently is that outmo- 
ded facilities make them noncompetitive. 

Yet perennially poor profits, intense 
foreign competition, and Government 
regulation make capital needed to mod- 
ernize extremely hard to come by. Worse, 
because current depreciation tax laws 
are based on the useful life of long-last- 
ing steelmaking equipment, it takes an 
average of 14 years for steelmakers to 
recover the cost of their original invest- 
ment. With inflation soaring, this long 
capital cost recovery period permits steel- 
makers to recover only a fraction of the 
funds needed to replace useless equip- 
ment. 

Current depreciation tax laws penalize 
the auto industry in a similar manner. 
Domestic automakers must retool and 
make large capital investments neces- 
sary to convert to small car production. 
With energy prices soaring, both market 
forces and Government regulations 
mandate such conversion—which is es- 
timated to cost a staggering $50 billion 
over the next 5 years in addition to what 
has already been spent. Although auto- 
makers can currently deduct some spe- 
cial classes of equipment fairly rapidly, 
additional and badly needed capital 
would be made available more quickly if 
they could choose to deduct under the 
“10-5-3” method. The “10-5-3” bill I 
plan to introduce will be optional, 
preserving the option of automakers to 
deduct special tools in three years. 
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Shorter depreciation schedules for all 
assets are essential to help automakers 
meet their enormous and urgent capital 
formation needs. 

Accelerated depreciation, such as the 
“10-5-3” amendment I am proposing for 
the auto and steel industries, will ulti- 
mately cost the Treasury nothing in 
nominal terms. It will simply make dol- 
lars available for investment more 
quickly. But because of the ravaging ef- 
fects of inflation, money made available 
now is worth much more than money 
made available later—and this differ- 
ence in purchasing power is the differ- 
ence between creating a climate favor- 
able for modernization and continuing 
a climate which will lead to ruination. 

Due to a phase-in provision, fair de- 
preciation treatment for the auto and 
steelmaking industries will cost only $200 
million in fiscal year 1981. In fact, inac- 
tion could contribute to a budget deficit, 
since further steel and auto layoffs will 
mean less tax revenue and more trade 
adjustment assistance payments and un- 
employment compensation. However, to 
insure budget balance, my amendment 
lowers outlays for .general administra- 
tive overhead by $200 million in fiscal 
year 1981. 

The Senate Budget Committee has 
suggested a 5-percent reduction in such 
expenses for fiscal year 1981; my amend- 
ment would mean a 5.5-percent reduc- 
tion. This translates into a reduction of 
only one-tenth of 1 percent of total pro- 
gram funds for functions except income 
security, defense, and interest, which are 
exempted. 

One final statistic: Economists esti- 
mate that for every job lost in the auto- 
mobile industry, three jobs are lost else- 
where in the economy. Shutdowns in the 
steel industry have a similar rippling ef- 
fect. The health of our economy rests in 
large part upon the health of these two 
industries. Since all economic indicators 
demonstrate we are now in a recession, 
it makes good economic sense to stimu- 
late these two critical industries to pre- 
vent a further wave of job losses that is 
certain if they do not recover. 

Mr. President, I appreciate very much 
the initial cosponsorship of Senators 
ARMSTRONG, BAYH, BoscHwirTz, GLENN, 
HEFLIN, HEINZ, Levin, LUGAR, NELSON, 
PERCY, RANDOLPH, and RIEGLE. 

The broad-based support for this 
amendment indicates the strength of our 
belief that the fiscal year 1981 budget, 
the Senate’s statement of national 
priorities, should explicitly make allow- 
ance for realistic, job-saving deprecia- 
tion tax treatment for the failing auto- 
mobile and steel industries. I urge my 
colleagues to join in this urgent state- 
ment by supporting this amendment. 

Mr. President, I know the hour is late. 
There are a couple of speakers who want 
to make a few remarks. I am prepared, 
subject to the other side, tu yield back 
most of my time. 

I do want to say that this is a begin- 
ning. We know that the cost of 10-5-3 
across the board is very high. It would 
cost over $4 billion the first year alone. 
We believe that the goal of broad-based 
depreciation relief is good, and I am 
committed to this goal and so is Mr. 
NELSON, one of the cosponsors of the 
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original 10-5-3 bill. We think this is a 
place to begin. 

An American President once said: “A 
journey of a thousand miles begins with 
one small step.” I think that this is true 
with 10-5-3. The auto and steel indus- 
tries are signaling to us chaos, depres- 
sion, unemployment, and capital forma- 
tion crisis. Hopefully, we will begin to 
respond to their problem in some mean- 
ingful way, and in a way that will apply 
eventually to all the industries. 

At this point, Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, who con- 
trols the time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
is controlled by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER) and the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. HoL- 
LINGS). 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, let me 
say to the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
in explanation, that I was the prime 
sponsor here in the Senate with a num- 
ber of cosponsors to the depreciation re- 
form entitled 10—-5-3. I am still in favor 
of making a significant change in the de- 
preciation schedule. 

At the time I introduced that legisla- 
tion, I put one caveat on that, saying 
that we had not had adequate hearings 
for me to make a judgment as to whether 
the depreciation schedule of 10 years 
on a building was really, in fact, the right 
length of time. 

I am satisfied that we need to signifi- 
cantly accelerate the depreciation sched- 
ule for productive machinery and equip- 
ment. 

The United States has an average pro- 
ductive machinery age now of 20 years; 
West Germany, 12 years; Japan, 10 years. 
Therefore, our productive machinery is 
twice as old as Japan’s. We cannot com- 
pete in that circumstance. We do need 
to accelerate the depreciation schedule. 

I did not have the opportunity—and 
I apologize to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania—to discuss this with him. My staff 
this afternoon, started checking with the 
auto industry representatives—and they 
are not here, unfortunately—but they 
advised me not long ago that the indus- 
try was opposed to the amendment as 
drafted, because there are certain de- 
preciation benefits they get from their 
retooling aspects of the industry, which 
I am not certain about, that are 3-year 
depreciation; that it counts for a signif- 
icant amount of the depreciation in their 
industry; that this would push them up 
to 5 years and would not benefit them; 
and that they needed the chance to point 
out in hearings what modifications were 
needed. 

I did not have a chance to get to the 
Senator to express my reservations about 
that. So, though I am a prime sponsor of 
the bill that was introduced, I guess I 
am going to vote against the amendment 
because I am uneasy about this particu- 
lar status of it. 
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Let me say one thing further. I think 
the first thing we need to do when we 
have a tax reduction, one of the prime 
things we have to do is to rapidly increase 
the depreciation for machinery and 
equipment in this country. Because the 
8-, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-year depreciation 
means that the businesses do not re- 
cover their capital; that when they have 
to replace their machinery it costs four 
times as much. 

We have had, I believe, one hearing on 
one day on this depreciation in the Fi- 
nance Committee, of which Iam a mem- 
ber. I think that is inadequate to make a 
determination as to what the best sched- 
ule is. 

I apologize to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania for not getting to him sooner. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I would 
just like to follow the thought of the 
Senator from Wisconsin. I think the 
uniqueness of what the Senator from 
Wisconsin is pointing out, and that all of 
my colleagues should understand, is that 
roughly one-half of the auto industry’s 
assets are characterized as “special 
tools.” So, under current law, these tools 
are depreciated over a 3-year period. 

Now, if we apply 10-5-3, no asset un- 
der the 10-5-3 approach, other than cars 
and light heavy duty trucks, can be de- 
preciated over a period less than 5 years. 

So, as the Senator has indicated, you 
are going to put what they have been 
getting depreciated over a 3-year period 
up into a category of 5 years. Only later 
after the phase in of the act will bene- 
fits materialize. As the Senator from 
Wisconsin notes, they will get a benefit 
later but, in the short-term game, they 
will actually suffer a loss. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, may I say 
to the Senator that I was groping for 
the description of special tools. That is 
what my staff advised me. 

May I say one more word to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. I attended a 
meeting of the representative corporate 
Officials of American Motors, Ford, 
Chrysler, and General Motors, along with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania and 
about 16 or 17 other Senators the other 
morning. I think the situation of the in- 
dustry is desperate. 

I agree with what the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is attempting. I would be 
prepared, and I think the appropriate 
committees ought to get at the question 
of depreciation. 

I agree with the Senator that it may 
very well be, under the circumstances, 
too expensive on a short-term basis in 
the next 5 years to adopt 10-5-3 across 
the board, because the static analysis 
of that cost is some $49 billion 5 years 
out. The dynamic analysis is about $10 
billion a year 5 years out. 

But I think we need to address exactly 
the question the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is raising and we need to address 
it fast, specifically to steel and auto in- 
dustries, because that circumstance is 
serious. We may very well, in the next 
3 or 4 years, see the exportation of two 
major basic industries if we do not do 
something soon. 

So I agree with everything the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania is attempting to 
achieve. I think we must tackle that 
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question for those two industries very 
shortly. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, before 
I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
I want to note that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania’s 10-5-3 can easily be ac- 
commodated in the recommended $10 
billion tax cut to be acted upon at the 
time of the second concurrent resolution. 

There is $3 billion to be used for pro- 
ductivity tax incentives and the $200 
million is easily cared for. 

I am sure that the Finance Commit- 
tee will consider the plight of the auto 
and steel industries in their delibera- 
tions. Remember, please, that we have 
just had a dialog with our friend, the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan, the 
distinguished Senator from New York, 
the distinguished Presiding Officer, and 
all the others with respect to trade ad- 
justment assistance. Congress is not un- 
mindful of the plight of the auto worker 
found unemployed. 

We have just made the commitment 
that there is room within this budget, 
and included on the House side, for the 
trade adjustment assistance. 

Now, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
and your Budget Committee’s resolution 
both say, beginning next year, January 
1, there should be a tax cut. But, right 
now, what really goes against the grain 
and what we have to try to guard against 
it, as the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana and the Finance Committee 
said is writing line item tax laws in the 
budget resolution. 

I remember when our distinguished 
chairman, Senator Muskie, came on the 
floor and recommended different tax cuts. 
That is what started the cat and dog 
fight out here and the misunderstanding 
and the cleavage between our Finance 
and Budget Committees. 

So we have been very careful in the 
tax cut recommendations to follow the 
policy of not assuming special line items 
in the revenue totals. 

Now, this amendment would be imme- 
diately a departure from that policy and 
appear to limit the discretion of the Fi- 
nance Committee. I am sure they are 
going to consider the plight of the auto- 
mobile worker. But if every particular 
Senator, including me, had a particular 
tax law and was going to start putting 
it into the budget resolution, it is going 
to become just like the appropriation 
bills, with busing and abortion and gun 
control and everything else. We would 
never get through the real intent of the 
appropriation bill and we will never get 
on age the intent of the budget resolu- 

on. 

I would plead with my colleague from 
Pennsylvania. We are all in total sym- 
pathy. We have not disregarded the steel 
industry either. We have provided per- 
haps more with respect to the steel in- 
dustry. I helped work out the trigger 
mechanism for steel. Now I think seven 
companies are joined in an antidumping 
suit, and once that occurred, the admin- 
istration said they would not trigger the 
steel pricing mechanism. 

So both matters have been tended to 
in this resolution. 

I will yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I tried to shorten 
my speech in the interest of time, and 
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now I have had a question raised about 
my amendment which would have been 
covered if my opening statement had 
been longer. 

In a longer opening statement I would 
have more explicitly outlined my intent 
that automobile manufacturers should 
have the option of using the present 
system for the 3-year write off of special 
tools or the 10-5-3 method. That is the 
simple and easy answer to the Senator’s 
objection. Let us not sabotage the whole 
program because of some technicality. 
Let us simply give the company the op- 
tion of taking the faster system. It is true 
they now have a 3-year write off option, 
but it is only on 50 percent of their as- 
sets. So 10-5-3 is still a very viable thing. 
The auto companies need $50 billion 
worth of capital and they are not going 
to get in from special tool 3-year write- 
offs. Let us not shoot this proposal down 
because we misunderstood what it would 
do. 

The issue is clear. It is whether we are 
going to move ahead on the issue of more 
rapid depreciation. I just talked to one 
of the Senators who came back from 
England. He just saw a new steel plant. 
The owners wrote it off in 1 year. In just 
1 year they wrote it off. That is the kind 
of competition we are up against. It is 
no wonder we are getting creamed in the 
markets abroad, no wonder the automo- 
biles are being made in Japan, no wonder 
steel is coming in from Western Europe 
and Canada, when you can write some- 
thing off in 1 year. 

We have dilly-dallied, delayed, put off, 
and now we are going to do it again. Now 
we have what used to be two of our best 
industries going down the tube because 
we procrastinate on depreciation reform. 

Mr. GLENN. Will the Senator yield 4 
minutes? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I yield the time. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of Senator SCHWEIKER’s amend- 
ment to provide more rapid capital re- 
covery for the auto and steel industries. 
These two industries are the bedrocks 
of the American economy. 

In fact, the automobile industry alone 
is estimated with all ancillary support 
around it encompasses some 20 percent 
of the American economy. 

They are among our largest employers 
and largest consumers of supplies and 
services. U.S. auto manufacturers em- 
ploy approximately 1 million workers 
and U.S. steel producers employ nearly 
600,000 workers. The auto industry con- 
sumes 21 percent of America’s steel, 25 
percent of America’s iron and machine 
tools, 22 percent of America’s aluminum, 
56 percent of America’s rubber and large 
amounts of America’s plastics, textiles, 
lead, electrical components, and glass. 
The steel industry purchases nearly $26 
billion of materials, supplies and serv- 
ices, and finished steel products are crit- 
ical materials for the manufacturing, 
construction, mining, energy and trans- 
portation industries. Clearly, no one can 
deny that the strength of our economy 
depends on the strength of these indus- 
tries. 

Nor can anyone deny that these are 
critical times for the auto and steel 
industries. Massive imports of autos and 
steel have caused serious injury to these 
industries in recent years—resulting in 
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widespread unemployment and depressed 
earnings. And there is every indication 
that the problems of the auto and steel 
industries will continue to grow. The 
energy crisis, soaring interest rates and 
the general softening of our economy 
will make it very difficult for these in- 
dustries to recapture investments they 
must undertake to meet the challenge 
of foreign competition. 

Between now and 1985 the American 
auto industry will spend $38 billion to 
retool for the production of small cars. 
During that same time period the 
American steel industry needs to spend 
$35 billion to modernize and replace 
steel production capacity. Where will 
this money come from? The steel in- 
dustry’s earnings have lagged far below 
those of other manufacturing industries 
in the United States for the past decade 
and the combined deficit of the big three 
automakers for the first quarter of 1980 
may exceed three-quarters of a billion 
dollars. 

Clearly, if the auto and steel industries 
are to meet these commitments the U.S. 
Government must allow for more rapid 
capital recovery. The amendment before 
us addresses the financing needs of these 
industries at a time when their needs 
and, consequently, the needs of millions 
of workers and suppliers dependent on 
their well-being, are especially profound. 
I urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
port of this amendment. 

I might say in reply to the Senator 
from South Carolina as regards the trig- 
ger price mechanism on steel, that was 
never intended to be more than a stopgap 
measure. It transferred some of the steel 
problems we are having from Japan to 
Europe. We could not set up a six-part 
trigger price mechanism that encom- 
passed the five major markets in Europe 
as well as Japan. 

So when the companies finally filed 
their own suit, the trigger price mecha- 
nism went out, but in my way of think- 
ing, our Government should have been 
far more actively pursuing the buildup 
of steel industries abroad and monitor- 
ing this for us so that each steel com- 
pany itself does not have to act as its 
own little State Department, going out 
digging up all the information indi- 
vidually. I think we should be doing this 
for our whole steel industry and auto 
industry in toto. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin said a few moments ago, we 
have all participated in multiple meet- 
ings regarding this problem of autos in 
the last few days with the heads of the 
steel companies, including the head of 
the UAW, Doug Fraser, in the same 
meeting. I attended a meeting today 
with our Ohio people in town, Bill 
Stevens being one of the regional direc- 
tors with them here. It is a dire plight 
we find our auto industry in. I would 
hope my colleagues would support the 
Senator from Pennsylvania in his efforts. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I discussed with the author of the 
amendment (Mr. ScHWEIKER) the situ- 
ation with regard to time. He is agree- 
able to 10 minutes equally divided re- 
maining on the amendment. I make that 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 
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Mr. WEICKER. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
there are about 30 minutes remaining. 
I ask unanimous consent that the time 
remaining be limited to 20 minutes, to be 
equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield 5 minutes. 

Mr. NELSON. Again, Mr. President, I 
am reluctant to be in opposition to the 
proposition before us since I introduced 
legislation and agree with the objective 
sought by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
and endorsed by the Senator from Ohio. 
It seems to me we have a serious prob- 
lem here. It is correct, England has a 1- 
year depreciation on production machin- 
ery. Canada went to a 2-year deprecia- 
tion about 7 years ago. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania is correct, they have made 
some dramatic improvements in the 
modernizing of their industry in Canada. 

There are a number of proposals re- 
specting depreciation that are pending 
how. Congressman ULLMAN has one, 
There are three or four proposals. His 
is different from the 10-5-3. I do not 
want to recite the dates. 

We have introduced 10-5-3 on this 
side. I have a proposal I will be introduc- 
ing for a 3-year straightline deprecia- 

on. 

I do not think this will solve the prob- 
lem for steel and auto, although it may 
help. I think that circumstances is so 
desperate that it needs special attention. 

I would be prepared on the fioor of 
the Senate to support a 2-year writeoff, a 
1-year writeoff, on any machinery equip- 
ment designed for building the auto in- 
dustry, for the construction of fuel effi- 
cient automobiles, to meet a certain 
standard, and give them any writeoff 
they want. 

In the long pull, it will not cost the 
‘taxpayer anything, because it comes out 
of the business. If they are profitable, 
then they are going to pay taxes and 
do not have anything to deduct once 
they have written it off. But I am con- 
cerned that we are coming in with a very 
significant, very dramatic change in the 
depreciation schedule, which may not 
be targeted to do as much good for auto 
and steel as we ought to be doing. That is 
my concern. 

I reluctantly say I shall have to vote 
against the amendment. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Will the 
Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am in sympathy with the objec- 
tives of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. SCHWEIKER) in offering the amend- 
ment to the budget resolution. Like him, 
I am concerned with the present situa- 
tion of the automobile and steel indus- 
tries in the United States. At the same 
time, I do not believe we should at this 
time implement a major change in the 
tax laws governing depreciation for two 
segments of the American economy. 
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The problems imposed upon industry 
in this Nation are widespread, and the 
need for more rational and equitable 
tax policies toward our industrial firms 
is not confined to automobiles and 
steel. 8 

As the Senator from Wisconsin just 
pointed out, in England, there is a 1- 
year writeoff for equipment. In addition 
to that, there is a 1-year writeoff for 
factories. 

As a member of the Senate Finance 
Committee, and as chairman of its Sub- 
committee on Taxation, I think that the 
proper way to proceed in this matter is 
for the committee to study industry- 
wide tax revision which will improve the 
prospects for capital investment and 
productivity in all segments of the econ- 
omy. This process has begun in our 
subcommittee. 

The pending proposal applies to too 
narrow a sector of our industrial struc- 
ture. It should be part of a broad-scale 
revision of taxes affecting the produc- 
tivity of our manufacturing concerns of 
all kinds. 

For that reason, I must oppose the 
amendment, although I favor the prin- 
ciple of it. I hope that, later on in the 
session, the Committee on Finance will 
be able to report to the Senate some leg- 
islation effecting a more liberalized de- 
preciation rate, which I think this coun- 
try needs. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I do not 
have the time. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Will the Senator from 
South Carolina yield me a minute so I 
may inquire of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President I welcome 
the Senator’s comment and the fact that 
he is concerned about autos and steel 
and, beyond that, other parts of the 
economy. As chairman of that subcom- 
mittee on the Finance Committee, he in- 
dicates his intention to try to push ahead 
on some kind of provision that will allow 
capital recovery to take place faster and 
get us back more in a competitive posi- 
tion with other industrial nations. 

Could one infer from what the Senator 
said that we might see some action this 
year? In other words, is there a plan at 
this time either to hold hearings or begin 
a serious effort to see what we can do? 
If so, I think that would be a very im- 
portant signal to come out of here this 
evening. I, for one, would like to partici- 
pate constructively with the Senator as 
chairman of that effort to see what we 
can determine here. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I could not 
conscientiously say that something will 
be done this year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 1 minute has expired. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. May I have 
1 more minute? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD. JR. I would 
favor action if there is sufficient support 
for it. I do have some concern with the 
“10” part of the 10-5-3. I have not made 
up my mind that I could support a 10- 
year writeoff for plants. I am in favor of 
the 5-year and the 3-year. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I wonder if the Senator 
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would be willing to do this: the Senator 
was kind enough to sit in on a meeting 
the other morning with the four auto- 
makers and other industry leaders. As he 
knows, we have an enormous shortage of 
capital there. Fifty billion dollars has to 
be raised in the next 5 years. I wonder if 
it would be possible to have a hearing at 
an appropriate time, not too far down the 
track, with regard to that particular in- 
dustry? 

We know that one has enormous 
capital requirements and may be the 
Senator would take a look at the depre- 
ciation schedules to see what might be 
feasible. Would the Senator be willing to 
do that? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Yes, we 
have held hearings on some aspects of 
this. I would be willing to hold addi- 
tional hearings if it would be helpful. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I appreciate that. That 
would be helpful. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I had 
asked for the additional time and ob- 
jected to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest only because I was going to with- 
draw my amendment to this amend- 
ment, which amendment would have 
called for a 10-5-3 right across the 
board, not just applying to steel and the 
automotive industries. I am going to 
withdraw that amendment and direct 
my remarks in support of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

It is ironic to me—first of all, let me 
give the cost of the 10-5-3 across the 
board as I computed it. It is $1.9 bil- 
lion, according to the Congressional 
Budget Office. We are going to spend 
$1.5 billion just on the Chrysler Corp., 
$100 million-some-odd for Wheeling- 
Pittsburgh Steel, $90 million for Wis- 
consin Steel, and we are not going to 
attend to the basic causes of the prob- 
lem which produces the after-the-fact 
money. 

If you want to know about money 
down the drain, it is the $1.5 billion to 
Chrysler and the other loans I described 
to the steel companies. 

It is far better to spend our money on 
this type of proposition here, so we do 
not get to the bailout situations on the 
floor of the Senate. Because of the na- 
ture of the entire process, dealing with 
the Finance Committee, the Budget 
Committee, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, on something which is probably 
going to be the only matter of impor- 
tance to pass through this Congress, we 
are restricted to discussing these im- 
portant matters in a matter of hours, in 
the wee hours of the morning. 

I hope, if consideration is given to the 
10-5-3, consideration will be given to all 
businesses. Indeed, the business most in 
need of this kind of assistance is small 
business. The Nation’s 13 million small 
businesses have not had the luxury of a 
history of profitable years. They are in 
their nascent stages, trying to eke out a 
living. Yet they account for 55 percent 
of all employment, 48 percent of the 
Nation’s business output and 43 per- 
cent of the GNP. 

In a recently concluded White House 
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conference, this issue was named as No. 
2 in importance by that conference. This 
is the issue that was No. 2 in importance. 

So, yes, I hope the principle will be 
adopted right across the board. In the 
long run, it will save a great deal of 
money and put us in a competitive posi- 
tion vis-a-vis imports. 

That, obviously, is not to be, so I very 
strongly support the amendment of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. I admire 
him for bringing it forth on the floor at 
this time. I only wish it would be given 
the proper consideration that it deserves 
rather than the perfunctory glance that 
is obviously going to take place at 
midnight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hup- 
DLESTON). Who yields time? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Will the Senator 
from Pennsylvania yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania would consider 
an amendment to include the timber in- 
dustry and sawmills, which are plagued 
with more unemployment than the auto 
and steel industries? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. If the Senator had 
heard me speak earlier, he would know 
it is my clear intention to propose a bill 
that will include all industries including 
timber. This is just the beginning, I say 
to the Senator. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is what I think, 
because the Senator from Virginia is cor- 
rect: we cannot just single out two in- 
dustries which are in bad shape. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Great Britain does. 
They singled out steel with a 1-year 
writeoff. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We have almost 
shut down the timber industry because 
of the housing crisis and in three coun- 
ties in western Washington, there is 19 
percent unemployment right now. In 
proportion, that is greater than the auto- 
mobile industry. 

I could not support the amendment 
unless the Senator includes sawmills, 
lumber manufacturers, and the timber 
industry and the whole business—the 
pulp and paper and plywood industry. 
All the plywood mills are shut down in 
my State—completely, many of them. 

So I think we have to look at this 
thing as a whole, as the Senator points 
out. We just cannot pick out two in- 
dustries. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I support the 
concept of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. I will not move to table, but I 
want to concur in what the Senator from 
Connecticut said, also the Senator from 
Virginia, the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
and the Senator from Washington, be- 
cause this is a piecemeal operation. 

As the ranking Republican on the Fi- 
nance Committee, I will be happy to start 
hearings as soon as we can on the 10-5-3 
across the board, or some other way, to 
accelerate depreciation. 

I am not certain the auto industry is 
really helped much by that because I 
understand the bulk of the auto deprecia- 
tion comes from special tools that al- 
ready have a 3-year depreciation. 

If we do not give this 10-5-3 to other 
companies, we will not help capital 
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formation in the very companies that 
want to use steel products, and that may 
not be an answer. 

It seems to me we have touched on a 
very important topic. I hope it is beyond 
that stage and we might have some 
agreement for hearings. We could open 
up the questions raised by the Senator 
from Washington, and others, and maybe 
other ideas than the 10-5-3 depreciation. 
But barring that, I will support the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

But I hope there might be some con- 
sideration of letting us look at it in the 
Finance Committee, which we will be 
happy to do. It will haye to go there, in 
any event. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Will the Senator 
yield me about 1 minute? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. One minute. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, it has 
been clear to almost everyone who has 
been speaking about the economic con- 
dition of this country that 10-5-3, or 
something like it, is well overdue. 

Almost every leading economist in 
America has proposed this idea. 

When William Miller was chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, he pro- 
posed and supported 10-5-3 before con- 
gressional committees. 

The majority of the Members of the 
U.S. Senate have joind as cosponsors of 
10-5-3. Every Member on this side of the 
aisle has joined in cosponsoring 10-5-3. 

The problem has not been the Con- 
gress. The problem has been the Presi- 
dent. The fact of the matter is that it is 
a very difficult matter, I think probably 
impossible, to pass a tax law without 
Presidential approval and support. 

I think the Senator from Pennsylvania 
is quite correct in what he is trying to 
do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time is expired. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Senator 
yield me a minute or two? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
what we are watching here tonight are 
the chickens coming home to roost. I 
guess that for the last 40 years, wise 
economists in this country have been 
warning this Congress that if we did not 
give the free enterprise system the 
money to rebuild, the money to invent, 
the money to promote, give them incen- 
tive money, we were going to be in 
trouble. 

Here, tonight, we finally hear pleas 
made about the steel industry which 
years ago through their unions would 
not adopt the advanced production of 
steel we invented and the European 
countries adopted. 

Here we hear pleas for the automo- 
bile industry. Mr. President, all the 
American people want is smaller, more 
economical cars. But we are still build- 
ing 6- and 8-passenger cars. 

I am a great free enterpriser. But I 
am not a free enterpriser to the point I 
am going to continue to protect stupid- 
ity, and that is what we have got in this 
free-market economy of ours today. 

We have businessmen who, frankly, 
do not know what they are making, why 
they are making it. We have conglomer- 
ates that do not know why they are in 
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business. And tonight we are being ap- 
pealed to at a late hour to do something 
for them. 

I do not care if we do pass this amend- 
ment. I happen to be in favor of it. It is 
not going to do any good. 

Mr. President, the hour has struck. 
Twenty-five percent of our cars are com- 
ing from overseas and they are going to 
be increasing in the next year. Our steel 
production is down, not because of any 
reason that we do not produce good steel 
any more. We have to buy from Belgium 
and Germany. 

I think until the time the American 
free market economy wants to wake up 
to the fact, along with their bosses, the 
union labor of this country, that we are 
going out of business unless they give in 
a little bit. 

What we do here in this Congress is 
not going to do a tinker’s damn bit of 
good. 

I have been in business a lot in my life. 
I know what it is to meet a payroll. I 
know what it is to pay taxes. I am saying, 
Mr. President, what we have imposed on 
the American businessman in this coun- 
try with organization after organization 
after organization, what we have imposed 
on the American businessman with pro- 
hibitive taxes and restrictive taxation, it 
is a wonder to me we are still in business. 

I hope that this amendment would 
pass, not because it will do any good, be- 
cause I do not think it will, but I would 
hope the American business community 
would wake up, wake up and realize that 
the free market is their only salvation, 
not the Federal Government. 

Mr. LEVIN. Will the Senator yield for 
2 minutes? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, first, I want 
to commend the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania for his approach. If we cannot take 
all the steps tonight, at least we can take 
two small steps. If we cannot do it all, at 
least we can do what we can. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania’s 
amendment is based on that approach, 
in two industries that need some help in 
depreciation so they can compete with 
the kind of depreciation schedule their 
competitors have abroad. 

Two points have been made and I think 
they should be answered. 

First, it has been said that 50 percent 
of the positions in the auto industry will 
not be helped, but the other 50 percent 
will be helped. To the extent 50 percent 
do not need this break, that is no burden 
on the Treasury. 

Second, there may be a better way to 
target this. But, as I understand it, I 
want to ask the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania this question; if the Finance Com- 
mittee can find a better way to target this 
depreciation improvement, is it not the 
Senator’s understanding that they have 
the power and the ability to do so under 
this amendment? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. That is correct. 

This is just some money. It is up to the 
Finance Committee to work out the de- 
tails. That is why some arguments are 
rather irrelevant. 

Mr. LEVIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I commend the Senator 
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from Pennsylvania for this amendment 
and I am pleased to join in offering it. 
This amendment refiects the urgent need 
for assistance to those sectors. It 18 
within the jurisdiction of the Finance 
Committee to deliberate and recommend 
the proper features of the depreciation 
proposal. It is, however, within the do- 
main of the budget process for the Sen- 
ate to judge the merits of such a concept 
within the overall spending and revenue 
parameters of the Federal budget. 

In the next 6 years, the auto industry 
will have to spend over $80 billion in cap- 
ital expenditures. Part of this investment 
is mandated by law through environmen- 
tal, safety, and fuel economy standards. 
Part of this cost is due to dramatic and 
sudden shifts in consumer demand. These 
significant changes occur at a time when 
sales are plummeting, profits are disap- 
pearing, and company resources neces- 
sary to fund these investments are tight. 
Unlike the oil industry, auto and steel 
industries do not enjoy a windfall of 
some 1 trillion dollars. 

These cost burdens impose themselves 
at a time when the market response for 
American autos is weak and investment 
funds are scarce forcing companies to 
borrow at extremely high interest costs. 
If the auto industry as well as the steel 
industry becomes healthy and competi- 
tive again, significant investments will be 
necessary. This amendment recognizes 
this vital fact and the strained financial 
conditions both industries find them- 
selves in at this moment. 

The costs of this proposal will be min- 
imized by targeting the incentives to two 
troubled industries. In large measure, 
their investments and their ability to fi- 
nance will underwrite their survival. The 
importance of these industries to com- 
munities is dramatized by the impact of 
plant closings, both permanent and tem- 
porary, in many places in our land. In 
Michigan, there are towns like Ham- 
tramck where 15,000 jobs were lost when 
the Dodge main plant closed. Other im- 
pacted towns and cities include Flint, 
River Rouge, Highland Park, and Detroit 
where the unemployment rate is esti- 
mated at 16 percent for April. Overall, 
the auto company’s unemployment rate 
is 25 percent; in a work force of approx- 
imately 1 million, well over 200,000 are 
on indefinite layoff and 47,000 more are 
on temporary layoff. Over half of these 
unemployed workers live in Michigan. 
The litany of Michigan towns beseiged by 
unprecedented unemployment lines is. at 
once, the testimony of a troubled 
industry. 

Let us make no mistake about what 
we are doing here. We are recognizing 
the tremendous needs of two troubled 
industries which in the past have pro- 
vided thousands of jobs and now are 
suffering from a variety of ills. The mas- 
sive investment needs in the next few 
years will be pivotal in the revival of 
these industries. This budget is a state- 
ment of priorities and this amendment 
places among those priorities the revival 
and strength of the steel and auto in- 
dustries. 

There are two parts to this amend- 
ment, Mr. President. The first, I have 
discussed and stated my support. The 
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complementary section to this amend- 
ment reduces governmentwide operat- 
ing expenses by $200 million. In the past, 
I have opposed singular attempts to re- 
duce Federal spending across the board. 
Such attempts are untargeted and un- 
wise. In the case before us, however, the 
cut is minimal resulting from slight re- 
ductions in operating expenses govern- 
mentwide. I only accept even this cut 
because of the actual needs this amend- 
ment addresses. 

I hope the Senate will see fit to in- 
clude this priority within the 1981 
budget. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Will the Senator 
yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania only has 30 sec- 
onds remaining. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Then a minute and a 
half together with his 30 seconds? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That puts me out, I 
need 2 or 3 minutes. 

Go ahead on the bill. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I did not intend to 
speak, but I have not heard or seen this 
many U.S. Senators in a room in the 742 
years I have been a Senator where the 
talk is directed to one of the major prob- 
lems of this country. 

I hear talk about everything like where 
we ought to spend more money, the poor 
people we ought to help. 

I want to tell a story. If any of us had 
looked at Time magazine 2 weeks ago, 
we would note a quote about 2 pages 
into it by Winston Churchill. I assume 
it is about 30 years old. 

He said that the problem with the free 
enterprise or capitalistic system is that 
it has difficulty spreading the blessings 
equally. He said that the problems with 
socialism is that it spreads the miseries 
equally. 

What we have been busy at for 25 years 
in our country is trying to figure out how 
to spread the blessings equally. In the 
process, we forgot where the blessings 
came from. 

What we are talking about now is how 
to build back the blessings in this sys- 
tem for the American working man, the 
family, our people. E 

We have been trying to spread out the 
eggs of blessings which were laid by the 
golden goose to which Churchill re- 
ferred, with programs to give people 
things, and all of a sudden we find that 
the blessings are not there because no 
capital is invested. We have been 
ashamed to talk about profit, and it is 
a dirty word to talk about a big company 
needing to invest money. All of a sudden, 
the two big legs are weak. 

I do not know if this is the right ap- 
proach. I have not been for changing 
this budget resolution. I voted against 
changing it once before; but if my vote in 
support of this amendment will do any- 
thing to indicate that we have arrived, I 
hope it is not too late to make a com- 
mitment to the American working man 
and woman and investor and family that 
we are going to change our tax laws, so 
that the blessings will be around here 
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for us to divvy up. But first let us make 
sure they are there. 

I thank the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes on the bill to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I have 
sat here as enamored as anyone else 
with this debate, but it is irrelevant. 

In this budget resolution we have a 
provision for not a $200 million tax cut 
but a $10 billion tax cut. We do not need 
this amendment by Senator SCHWEIKER. 
We have more than made provision for 
this and, actually, for multiples of a tax 
cut of this size, provided we keep the 
budget in balance, and the money will be 
available. 

There is no point for this amendment, 
and we have wasted a lot of time talking 
about something that is not in this bill. 

There will be time to talk about a tax 
cut when we complete this budget reso- 
lution, and at that time I will be glad to 
look at some of these ideas. We should 
get on with this resolution. It is now 
past midnight, and we still have a large 
number of amendments remaining. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield myself time 
on the bill, and I will yield an equal 
amount of time to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Where is the Senator from New 
Mexico? 

Mr. DOMENICTI. Right here. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. It is not we in the 
Budget Committee who determine par- 
ticular tax benefits; it is the Finance 
Committee chairman. We are looking at 
the golden goose. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOMENICI. We can send him a 
little message. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. He might give them 
$200 million or $5 billion. 

But as to the principle involved, look 
at the amendment of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and then look at the reso- 
lution. He says lower revenues by $200 
million, and he takes it from adminis- 
trative costs of all the departments of 
Government, after we already have cut 
5 percent therefrom. 


You may vote in May or you may vote 
after August 28. We just set that date 
for the second concurrent resolution. 
But we cannot vote intelligently until 
the Finance Committee has its hearings 
on productivity; and, as the golden goose 
pyi his eggs, we will be glad to collect 

em. 


We cannot come around here and start 
taking every tax bill—for timber, for 
automobiles, for steel—and start chang- 
ing the budget resolution. That is the 
principle involved. 

You can demonstrate all you want at 
11 o’clock at night what “I have done.” 
This (the amendment) does not men- 
tion the automobile industry, and neither 
does this (the resolution). 

We just put the amount in there and 
recommend tax cuts, but what will be 
voted upon will be done deliberately, 
after due hearings, and then we can look 
at it when the Finance Committee is 
ready. 

I yield a minute or two on the bill to 
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the Senator from Pennsylvania, and then 
I will move to table the amendment. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
think this is a very significant, symbolic 
vote. 

I believe the Senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. WEICKER) said it very well. We 
spend weeks debating the bailing out of 
the Chrysler Corp. for a billion and a 
half dollars. We spend time talking about 
hundreds of millions for Wheeling- 
Pittsburgh. We have put the cart before 
the horse. We do it the wrong way. We 
send the water truck out after the fire 
has burned the house to the ground. 

We always have a reason why we can- 
not to do this or that, for delaying, and 
I am just trying to create some moye- 
ment on this important issue. 

We have talked about 10-5-3 deprecia- 
tion, about people laid off, companies 
going out of business, our industrial base 
eroding, and all I want to do is to begin— 
begin the difficult task of economic re- 
construction. 

It is fine to begin with a $50 billion 

program, but we know that will never 
pass this body. It will take a small step, 
a small beginning. I am all for getting 
all the other industries into it. That is 
what the next bill will be. Let us begin; 
let us start now; let us get the country 
turned around. 
@ Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the amendment spon- 
sored by Senator SCHWEIKER to provide 
needed tax relief to the beleaguered auto 
and steel industries. 

We all are aware of the devastating 
effect on our economy of the problems 
now facing these two industries. The un- 
employment rate last month jumped 0.8, 
bringing the jobless rate to 7 percent. 
This represents over 7 million Americans 
who have been forced out of the labor 
pool, mainly due to circumstances be- 
yond their control. Layoffs in the auto 
and steel industry are at enormously 
high levels. Both of these industries 
cause so-called ripple effects through- 
out the rest of the economy and so induce 
further layoffs in other businesses. 

Some economists estimate that for 
every job lost in the auto and steel in- 
dustry, another three jobs in other parts 
of the economy are jeopardized. Numer- 
ous companies who supply the materials 
for production, and numerous companies 
who depend on sales of autos and steel 
are jeopardized. 

I do not think we should sit by and 
watch this happening without respond- 
ing in some fashion to the situation. 


This amendment, of which I am a 
primary cosponsor, will give some much- 
needed tax relief to these two critical in- 
dustries. A major part of the decline in 
auto and steel has been due to the enor- 
mous capital reauirements to remain 
competitive worldwide. Yet our Govern- 
ment policies have discouraged such in- 
vestment both by burdensome tax policy 
and by well-intentioned but costly regu- 
lation. 

Our tax policy, in particular, by not 
recognizing the ravaging effects of infia- 
tion on profits and replacement of capi- 
tal equipment, have squeezed out the 
money needed by the steel and auto in- 
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dustry to improve their productive 
capacity. 

I believe this amendment will help 
turn this situation around. Although the 
10-5-3 depreciation schedule in this 
amendment will be phased in, it will pro- 
vide an incentive to the auto and steel 
industry to start building up their in- 
vestment over the next few years. 

Although this amendment only covers 
the steel and auto industries, I strongly 
believe that we should provide acceler- 
ated depreciation to all businesses. Small 
businesses have been particularly hurt 
by taxes and inflation. There are many 
legislative proposals introduced in this 
Congress which change the tax laws in 
some fashion to alleviate the pressures 
on all businesses, 

I am usually disinclined to support 
“special interest” tax policy. I would 
much rather implement corrective tax 
policies that place all businesses on an 
equal footing so that competition is bet- 
ter served. However, the effects of pro- 
duction declines in the steel and auto 
industries are having a negative impact 
on all sectors of our economy, both 
businesses and individuals. And so I be- 
lieve that the benefits of this amendment 
would lead to greater economic growth 
in our economy as a whole. 

I also consider this amendment as only 
a first step toward comprehensive 
changes in our tax policy. Congress, by 
enacting this amendment, will put itself 
on record that we will enact policies that 
encourage and promote the free enter- 
prise system that has made us the 
strongest economy in the past, and that 
will insure we remain so in the future 
for the benefit of all Americans. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to table the amendment, and I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to table 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Ken- 
NEDY), the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
LEAHY), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Matsunaca), and the Senator from Geor- 
8 TALMADGE) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 


Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
and the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Younc) are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are th 
other Senators desiring to vote? * 


The result was announced 
nays 47, as follows: l 
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[Rollcall Vote No. 118 Leg.] 


Huddleston 
Jackson 
Johnston 
O. Long 
McGovern 
Magnuson 
Melcher 
Morgan 


NAYS—47 
Hatfleld 


Stennis 
Stevenson 


Durenberger 

Garn 

Glenn Metzenbaum 

Goldwater Percy 

Hatch Randolph 
NOT VOTING—8 


Leahy Talmadge 
Inouye Mathias Young 
Kennedy Matsunaga 

So the motion to lay on the table Mr. 
ScHWEIKER’s amendment (No. 1742) 
was rejected. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on the amendment. 

Mr. LONG addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I do not be- 
lieve that someone can mandate any 
committee in the Senate, the Finance 
Committee, the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, or any other committee, by just 
changing one number to another num- 
ber in the budget resolution and stand- 
ing here on this floor and saying, “Here 
is what I have in mind.” 

We went through some exercises along 
that line some years ago. The Budget 
Committee said that a certain amount 
of revenue was available to the Finance 
Committee, including an amount for tax 
reform. So the Finance Committee re- 
ported out what it thought it should 
recommend in the way of tax legislation 
within the overall total. 

The Budget Committee chairman, Mr. 
Muskie at that time, proceeded to stand 
here and tell us, “No, you did not recom- 
mend the kind of tax reform we had in 
mind in the Budget Committee, so you 
broke your instructions.” 

So we had it out, up one side and down 
the other. 

I stood here and said: “Tax reform is 
whatever can get 51 votes in the Senate.” 

And that is the way the Senate viewed 
tax reform. We were sustained. But after 
Senators got through debating the mat- 
ter up one side and down the other, we 
concluded that a committee can recom- 
mend anything it wants to recommend 
within the budget total and you cannot 
mandate a committee by standing here 
on this floor and saying, “Here is what 


Weicker 
Williams 
Zorinsky 


Gravel 
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I have in mind, when I change the figure 
$1 billion to $2 billion.” 

The committee has to recommend 
what we think we should recommend af- 
ter we hold our hearings, after we think 
about it, after we meditate. When we 
bring a bill out here on the floor, the 
Senate is going to do whatever the Sen- 
ate wants to do. It may be right. It may 
be wrong. It may be silly. It may be wise. 
But that is what the Senate will want to 
do when the Senate votes. 

For someone to start this sort of pro- 
cedure to come out here and change this 
figure to that figure saying, “Because I 
change this number to that number a 
committee and the Senate is mandated 
to do thus and so,” that is just not the 
case. No one can mandate me that way 
and I do not think you can mandate any 
other Senator to vote contrary to his 
conviction and contrary to what he 
thinks is good for his State and Nation. 

They are going to vote for what they 
think they ought to vote for. 

This is a bad procedure, Mr. President. 
We could be here from now until king- 
dom come. We could take the whole In- 
ternal Revenue Code, and say, let us 
change this number up a little bit, let us 
change it down a little bit, and by chang- 
ing it up we mean this, and by changing 
it down we mean that. You can run the 
number up and down just like you work 
with an old-fashioned window shade, and 
then say somebody has mandated what 
you had in mind. 

Anybody can do that, and that will 
not work. To come out here and start 
this thing at 12:30, 30 minutes after mid- 
night, to start to say we will rewrite the 
whole Internal Revenue Code in the 
budget resolution the way this Senator 
or that Senator thinks it ought to be 
done, is really ridiculous, Mr. President. 

We should not start that kind of fool- 
ishness. It will not work. It will not suc- 
ceed. All we will do is to just waste a 
great deal of time. 

If the Senator wants to testify for his 
proposal, he ought to come before the 
Finance Committee. There are a lot of 
people who like the idea of more rapid 
depreciation, and we will consider it, and 
we might very well vote for it. 

There are three tax bills on the calen- 
dar we want to bring up, that we have 
asked the majority leader to authorize 
to be considered, and I am sure he will 
bring them up in due course when he can. 
Those will be real changes in the tax 
law. But to change a number here in this 
budget resolution and say that you have 
mandated the Senate, is something that 
is not a fact, and it cannot be done. The 
Senate is go'ng to vote the way the Sen- 
ate wants to vote on a tax measure when 
the time comes, and we ought to stop 
this approach of claiming to amend the 
tax law in the context of the budget 
resolution. 

Saying we are amending the Internal 
Revenue Code by changing this number 
from $1 billion to $2 billion does not 
change the tax law. All you can do if the 
Senate votes with you is to give you some 
ammunition to say, “Senators, you voted 
for this when you voted for my amend- 
ment.” But you did not really vote for 
any such thing. All you did was to change 
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the number up a little bit or down a little 
bit and you did not bind anybody to do 
anything. They can change their minds 
tomorrow and do whatever they think 
they ought to do about the subject. So 
it is just a big waste of time, and we 
should not do it, Mr. President. 

The budget resolution was not in- 
tended for that kind of thing. It was 
not intended to make the line-item 
specific decisions that are entrusted to 
the committees—and not just to the Fi- 
nance Committee, but the Appropria- 
tions Committee, the Banking Commit- 
tee, the Commerce Committee, all the 
rest of them. They all have their jobs, 
and they ought to do it after the matter 
has been considered and deliberated on, 
and it is not a matter of an individual 
Senator expressing his ideas and saying 
that by changing a number from one 
figure to another the Senate is man- 
dated to do that. You cannot mandate 
the Senate that way. The Senate can do 
whatever it wants to do. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? I do not see anything 
wrong with changing the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, even doing away with it. May- 
be what we said tonight is merely an 
expression of the American people. It 
might come to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. Let me just say this: The 
Senate has the right to repeal everything 
on the statute books, but it cannot repeal 
it on the budget resolution because that 
does not become law. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. For a question. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. I would like to ask 
the distinguished Senator, please, if he 
would prefer to have this whole matter 
referred back to the Finance Committee 
where, it seems to me, it rightfully be- 
longs. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I do not 
want the budget resolution in the Finance 
Committee. We have no jurisdiction over 
the budget resolution. 

{Laughter.] 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. You said very, very 
specifically, Senator Lo 

Mr. LONG. As far as this legislative 
proposal is concerned, the 10-5-3, de- 
preciation proposal, I have no objection 
at all in having that referred to the Fi- 
nance Committee. The Finance Commit- 
tee would be delighted to have it there. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. That is what I am 
asking. 

Mr. LONG. I would be pleased to have 
it there and be pleased to consider it. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Just a few minutes. 

I share the expression of my chairman 
not because he is my chairman but I also 
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suggest we have all been on record now, 
every Member on this side, in support of 
the 10-5-3 principle. We have all been 
able to express that by not tabling the 
motion. 

But I really believe, as Senator Lonc 
has suggested, that we would be making 
a mistake, that it does not mean any- 
thing. If we put in on a piecemeal basis, 
we select two industries all across the 
country for accelerated depreciation on 
a 10-5-3 basis, everybody else, the tim- 
ber industry and every other industry, is 
going to want the same treatment, and 
maybe they ought to have the same 
treatment, but we have not had a single 
day of hearing. 

I think what the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania has accomplished is he has 
gotten our attention, along with other 
Senators, having a very direct interest 
in this. I told the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania I would not vote to table his 
amendment, but I cannot vote for his 
amendment. That is only one vote. 

But, as the ranking Republican on the 
Finance Committee, I say to the Repub- 
licans on this side, all of whom are for 
the 10-5-3 proposition, this is not the 
right way to proceed. We will have hear- 
ings in the Finance Committee at the 
appropriate time. There may be other 
things. Maybe we want to index depre- 
ciation rather than use this approach. 
This may not be the best approach for 
the auto industry or the steel industry, 
but at least the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has had a victory. He has 
demonstrated that something should be 
done to help the ailing auto and steel 
industries, and I applaud him for that. 
But I cannot support the amendment, 
and I hope the Republicans on this side, 
who believe in this principle, will give 
us a chance to operate as we should op- 
erate in the Finance Committee. Other- 
wise we are going to have, as the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana stated, a line item 
committee called the Budget Commit- 
tee, and the rest of us will not have any- 
thing to do. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield so 
that I can comment on this side? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Just a minute so that 
we can go ahead and vote. 


Mr. RIEGLE. I will be very brief. I 
agree with the Senator from Louisiana 
that what we have done here does not 
bind his committee. I mean we do this 
to all committees. This is not singling 
out the Finance Committee. There is an 
appeal for consideration, and I think 
what the vote refiects, I mean people 
have different reasons for voting or 
against the tabling motion, but I think 
there is a lot of support for the con- 
cept put forward here, so I think what 
you have here is an appeal for considera- 
tion. 


You are not bound by this. If this vote 
carries it does not mean you are bound 
by it, and any other committe is not 
bound by any vote we have had here. But 
I think you are bound to give serious con- 
sideration to the appeal. The fact is that 
there are a lot of us here who hope we 
are not going to have hearings off at 
some time in the future, at a future date 
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undefined, but that we should have it 
some time soon and is the reason for our 
bringing it up, because this is a pressing 
issue, and the fact that there seems to 
be a majority support for it here I hope 
will mean some action can take place. 
But that is all that is being requested. I 
do not think you are bound. I think the 
only degree to which you are bound is to 
take the matter up and deal with it. 

Mr. LONG. One more minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, when we 
start this kind of thing we are just set- 
ting the stage for a huge amount of 
make-work. You can take a bill out of 
any committee, Public Works, a bill from 
Public Works, that has no jurisdiction 
over revenue at all, and just start offer- 
ing amendments on a Public Works bill, 
saying it is the sense of the Senate that 
the Congress should pass the 10-5-3, and 
that it is the sense of the Senate that you 
ought to do more with my pet proposal to 
expand employee stock ownership pro- 
visions of the law; that it is the sense of 
the Senate that you ought to do that. 

So you could take anything, just a res- 
olution to commemorate Mother’s Day 
and start putting amendments on it to 
say that it is the sense of the Senate that 
you ought to do this and that and so 
forth. 

What I am saying, Mr. President, is 
that we should not use the budget reso- 
lution if you have any suggestion that 
you think ought to be in that tax code 
that you ought to speak now and offer 
your amendment and get to have it on 
the record or forever hold your peace, be- 
cause that prejudices everyone who does 
not bring his pet proposal up here and 
asks the Senate to endorse it. 

This is not the time to discuss in de- 
tail what the revenue bills are going to 
be, what the appropriate bills are going 
to be on a line item basis on that type 
of thing, and that is why I hope we are 
not going to do that kind of thing, be- 
cause when we get into the trap we will 
have to find some way to get out of it, 
and the best way to get out of a trap is 
not to get into-it in the first place. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I know we are all 
prepared to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 


few minutes? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. How many minutes 
does the Senator wish? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Three minutes. 

Mr. President, I would like to respond 
very briefly. I know the hour is late. I 
appreciate the support I have had. 

First, in terms of my voting at a quar- 
ter of 1, that was not my plan. I have 
been trying to get the floor all day, so it 
is a little hard to attribute to me the 
bringing of my amendment up at 11 or 
12 o’clock tonight. I am willing to come 
here tomorrow or Saturday, so do not 
hang that on me. 

Second, we are not mandating any- 
thing. I said in my speech that my intent 
was quite clear and anybody listening to 
the debate knows that we cannot man- 
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date authorizing legislation on the budget 
resolution. I made it very clear that there 
has to be legislation coming out of the 
Finance Committee, I did not mandate, 
I did not usurp, I am not trying to take 
ariybody’s power away. 

Third, what is the budget resolution 
for if it is not about planning, about look- 
ing ahead to where the country is going? 
We heard very eloquent testimony about 
how poorly we have done in creating jobs, 
with respect to automation and with re- 
spect to productivity. We have talked 
about how we have made mistakes, and 
how we have a very poor record. Should 
we not change our perspective, and 
should we not look ahead by changing 
the numbers in the budget to reflect our 
priorities? Is that not what this is all 
about? Budgeting is done in a company 
and it is done everywhere else; why not 
in the Senate? Setting priorities is what 
a budget is all about. 

And, sure, I am changing the figures. 
That is all one can work with in prepar- 
ing a budget anyway. 

But there is meaning and purpose be- 
hind my figures. The figures are symbols 
of what I believe must be done to restore 
economic health to two key industries. 
We are setting priorities, we are plan- 
ning. That is what a budget is for. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
SCHWEIKER), as modified. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
LeaHy), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA), the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE), and the Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. HEFLIN) are necessarily 
absent. 


Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
and the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Younc) are necessarily absent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators wishing to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 41, 
nays 49, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 119 Leg.] 


Randolph 
Riegle 
Roth 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Simpson 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 

m Warner 


Glenn Weicker 
Goldwater Zorinsky 


Hatch 


Durenberger 
Ga 
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Baucus 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Boren 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 


Nelson 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Pryor 
Ribicoff 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevenson 
Stewart 
Stone 
Tsongas 
Wiliams 


Hollings 
Huddleston 
Jackson 

. Johnston 
Long 
Magnuson 
MoGovern 
Melcher 
Morgan 
Moynihan 

NOT VOTING—9 


Kennedy Matsunaga 
Leahy Ta madge 


Mathias Young 


So Mr. ScHWEIKER’s amendment (No. 
1742), as modified, was rejected. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Will the Sen- 
ator yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
may I have the attention of the Senate? 

Mr. President, as I indicated earlier— 
some have already heard this and some 
may not have heard—the deadline under 
the law for final action on this resolu- 
tion is next Thursday, May 15. Backed 
up behind the resolution are the sup- 
plementals on food stamps and on black 
lung payments, which cannot be acted 
upon until the action on this resolution 
has been completed. 


I had indicated many months ago that 
there would be no rolicall votes on Fri- 
days through May unless there is an 
emergency. There has been one rollcall 
vote on a Friday this year. That was in 
February. 

The managers of the resolution want 
to get this measure to conference as 
early as possible. So they both felt that 
there was justification for proceeding 
until we finished action on this resolu- 
tion tonight, or, if unable to do that, 
that the Senate resume action on it to- 
morrow, even though rollcall votes would 
be necessary. 

I have had a discussion with the two 
managers. They are agreeable to my at- 
tempting to get a time agreement which 
would provide for ordering the remain- 
ing amendments in sequence with a time 
limitation on each amendment, if pos- 
sible, which would be lower than the time 
provided in the law, which is 2 hours on 
any amendment in the first degree and 1 
hour on any amendment in the second 
degree, with a final vote to occur at no 
later than 8 p.m. on Monday. 


If the agreement can be entered, then 
the Senate would be in session tomorrow 
but there would be no rollcall votes to- 
morrow. On Monday, the Senate would 
resume its consideration of the remain- 
ing amendments under the time agree- 
ment, and the rollcall vote on final pas- 
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sage would occur no later than 8 p.m. 
Monday. 

If the agreement is objected to, it is 
the opinion of both managers that we 
have no alternative but to continue to- 
night until we finish. 

Mr. BAKER. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. BAKER. I would like to clarify a 
couple of points, Mr. President. First, if 
the majority leader could consider the 
possibility of modifying his possible re- 
quest to say that final passage will occur 
no earlier than 8 instead of no later 
than 8. There are some Members on this 
side who will be necessarily absent dur- 
ing the day but will be back for the final 
passage vote about 8 o’clock. 

The other point is I have had a num- 
ber of requests on this side since I began 
discussing this prospect about an esti- 
mate for time on Monday for the first 
vote. When will voting begin? Beyond 
that, then, I would like to sort of exam- 
ine those remaining, and I can do this 
before the majority leader proceeds. I 
would like to examine the inventory of 
remaining amendments to see where we 
are, possibly in terms of time reductions 
and limitations of time. 

Finally, Mr. President, would the ma- 
jority leader favor me with some state- 
ment about his intentions in the event 
this order is granted for the session on 
tomorrow. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. If the order 
was granted, the session on tomorrow 
would be in accordance with the plan 
that I have had for Fridays thus far. 
There would be no rollcall votes. Busi- 
ness could be transacted on other mat- 
ters by voice vote. Statements could be 
made. Bills and resolutions could be 
introduced. But there would be no action 
on this measure. 

Mr. BAKER. Could the majority 
leader give me some indication, then, as 
to the number of amendments that he 
knows of? I would be glad to compare 
notes with him. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have the following amendments 
in my notes: Mr. WEICKER, to my under- 
standing, has two or three amendments 
remaining. 

Mr. WEICKER. Three amendments 
remaining. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. WEICKER 
has three amendments remaining. Mr. 
GLENN has one amendment. 

Mr. GLENN. I have two. One will be 
very short, but I have two. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. GLENN) has two amend- 
ments. The other Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. METzENBAUM) has an amendment. 
Mr. Durkin has an amendment on which 
he would be willing to agree to 10 min- 
utes equally divided, I believe. Mr. 
THURMOND and Mr. Cranston have an 
amendment on which they would be 
agreeable to a time limitation of 20 min- 
utes on each side. 

Mr. THURMOND. Will the majority 
leader yield? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 


Mr. THURMOND. I will not take over 
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12 minutes. I think under the procedure, 
though, I could not agree to a time limit. 
I will tell the majority leader now I will 
not take over 12 minutes. I imagine Sen- 
ator Cranston would require the same. 
I understand he plans to amend my 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
could I proceed with the enumeration of 
the amendments and then we can talk 
about time? 

Mr. HEFLIN has an amendment. He has 
indicated that 30 minutes equally 
divided would be sufficient. Mr. Levin 
has an amendment. He has indicated 
that 30 minutes equally divided would 
be agreeable to him. 

Those are the amendments. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. And Mr. HELMS. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. HELMS 
has an amendment. Does anyone else 
have an amendment? 

Mr. DOLE. It may be that my amend- 
ment is the same as Senator METZEN- 
BAUM’s amendment. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. The Senator is 
correct. They are the same. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Will both join 
in the amendment? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. We will join 
together. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. DOMENICI 
has an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
majority leader will yield to the Chair, 
the Chair will inquire as to the nature 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. At the moment 
we are merely inventorying the amend- 
ments. I have not propounded the re- 
quest. I will be glad to have the Senator 
from Ohio indicate the nature of the 
SE if the Chair wishes at this 

me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair does desire. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Would Mr. 
METZENBAUM respond to the Chair's in- 
quiry as to the nature of his amendment? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. The amendment 
has to do with the oil import fee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I thank 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I have an 
amendment to Senator Grenn’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I just 
want to remind the leader to make pro- 
vision for amendments to amendments. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Provision will 
be made for that. 

If there are no other Senators who 
have amendments, I should like, if we 
might—Mr. Jepsen has an amendment. 

Do any other Senators have amend- 
ments? 


That seems to be a 
amendments. ae Se 
May we go down the list and ha 
Senators indicate what their time destres 
will be? Let us begin with Mr. WEICKER 
He has three amendments. ; 
Mr. WEICKER. I would be willing to 


have one-half hour 
amendments. eg ee 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. One-half h 
on each amendment. Equally divided? 
Mr. WEICKER. That is correct. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mr. GLENN has two amendments. 

Mr. GLENN. One would be about 10 
minutes, not over 10 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Equally 
divided? 

Mr. GLENN. Yes, that will be fine, 5 
each side. The other would be probably 
an hour and a half, 45 minutes on each 
side. Four people have indicated that 
they want to speak. It will be on the 
Post Office, 6-day delivery. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. A half hour 
equally divided on mine. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. PRYOR? 

Mr. PRYOR. I shall take only 15 or 20 
minutes, Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Equally di- 
vided? 

Mr. PRYOR. Yes, Mr. President, 10 
minutes on a side. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. DURKIN? 
Mr. Durkin has indicated 20 minutes 
equally divided. 

Mr. THURMOND and Mr. CRANSTON. 

Mr. THURMOND. I am willing to 
agree to 12 minutes. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Twelve minutes 
equally divided? 

Mr. THURMOND. I need 12 minutes 
myself on mine and the Senator may 
need 

Mr. CRANSTON. I have a substitute 
for his amendment and 10 minutes to a 
side is adequate. 

Mr. THURMOND. I am talking about 
12 minutes for me. That is 25 minutes. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Twenty minutes 
equally divided on a substitute. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how much time does Mr. HEFLIN 
want? 

Mr. HEFLIN. About 40 minutes equal- 
ly divided. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
told me earlier 30 minutes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well, that was a little 
earlier. That is when I thought we might 
be here all night. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. JEPSEN 
wants 30 minutes equally divided. 

Mr. LEVIN. Thirty minutes equally 
divided. 

Mr. HELMS. Thirty minutes will be 
acceptable, provided I retain my right to 
modify the amendment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. That would 
have to be included in the unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. HELMS. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. DOMENI- 
cI? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Fifteen minutes 
equally divided. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I wish we would not get into the busi- 
ness of asking consent to modify amend- 
ments after time agreements, which 
constitute action on the amendments, 
have been entered. That causes a lot 
of problems. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Those of us who do 
not have amendments, may we go home 
now? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The problem, 
I say to the distinguished Senator from 
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Washington, is that if we do not get the 
agreement, we shall need everybody here. 

Mr. President, how much time shall 
we allow for amendments to amend- 
ments? Thirty minutes equally divided? 
Would that be agreeable? Mr. STEVENS 
wants 10 minutes on a side. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


UNANIMOUS CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
let me propound the request and see how 
it flies. 

If I may have the attention of Sena- 
tors, and if they will take their seats, 
they will be able to hear me. 

Mr. President, how much time remains 
on the resolution itself? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, may 
we have order? Will the staff members 
leave the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

There are slightly less than 15 hours 
remaining on the resolution. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. That is under 
the control of the two managers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate resume considera- 
tion of the pending measure on Monday 
at 9 o’clock a.m., provided that the fol- 
lowing amendments be called up in se- 
quence, as stated: 

Mr. Weicker, three amendments on 
each of which there be a 30-minute time 
limitation to be equally divided. 

Mr. GLENN, two amendments—— 

Mr. GLENN. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Do not re- 
serve it, I will put the Senator later in 
that list. 

Mr. GLENN. All right. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. THUR- 
MOND, Mr. CRANSTON—— 

Mr. CRANSTON. I would rather have 
it later. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. HEFLIN, 
on which there be a time limitation of 
40 minutes to be equally divided. 

Mr. Levin, on which there be a time 
limitation of 30 minutes to be equally 
divided. 

Mr. FORD. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Would the 
Senator allow me to finish? 

Mr. FORD. I will not object. I just 
want to get the list for Monday. Are we 
going in sequence? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. FORD. All I want to do is get the 
list. Mine at about 10 o’clock, start at 
9? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

After Mr. Levin, Mr. Durkin be recog- 
nized for not to exceed 30 minutes equal- 
ly divided on his amendment. 

After which, Mr. STEVENS be recog- 
nized on his amendment, and there be a 
time limitation of 20 minutes to be 
equally divided. 

After which, Mr. Merzensaum and 
Mr. Dore be recognized to call up their 
amendment jointly, and that there be a 
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30-minute limitation on their amend- 
ment. 

Followed by Mr. Domentcr on his 
amendment, on which there be a time 
limitation of 15 minutes to be equally 
divided. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Thirty on it, just in 
case. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
went up. He doubled me. 

Thirty minutes, equally divided. 

After which, Mr. Jepsen be recog- 
nized and there be a 30-minute time 
limitation on his amendment. 

After which, Mr. GLENN be recognized 
to call up his amendment, on which there 
be a 10-minute time limitation to be 
equally divided; to be followed by his 
amendment on which there be 144 
hours equally divided. 

To be followed, if Mr. Pryor has an 
amendment thereto, on which there be 
a 20-minute limitation on Mr. Pryror’s 
amendment equally divided. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Now the Thurmond 
amendment, about this point. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

That Mr. THURMOND and Mr. CRAN- 
ston then be recognized to call up their 
amendment jointly, on which there be 
a—— 

Mr. THURMOND. My amendment, but 
I agree to unanimous consent if I can re- 
serve the right to modify the amend- 
ment, if an amendment is offered to it. 
Otherwise, not consent to the agreement. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I cannot go down that road because 
every Senator will want to modify his 
amendment in the event an amendment 
is offered to it. 

Mr. THURMOND. If I modify the 
amendment, I will say this, it would not 
take over 15 seconds. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. If the Senator 
would follow the suggestion by the dis- 
tinguished minority leader and make al- 
lowance for two amendments—— 

Mr. THURMOND. That will not work. 
I have to protect the Senator from Cali- 
fornia and my own rights. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. All right. 

I will put the request then that Mr. 
TRUnNON will have a 15-minute limi- 
tation on his amendment and that he be 
permitted to modify it in the even. 

Mr. THURMOND. Twelve minutes is 
all I need. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. In the event 
an amendment is offered to it, and that 
Mr. CRANSTON. may have 20 minutes, 
equally divided, on a substitute for the 
amendment by Mr. THurmonp. 


I am down to Mr. Hetms, that there be 
a 30-minute time limitation on his 
amendment, equally divided. 

That Mr. HeLms be recognized to call 
up two amendments, with a 30-minute 
time limitation on each to be equally 
divided. 


Now, Mr. President, that is the list. 
That constitutes the list of amendments 
in the first degree. It includes some 
amendments in the second degree. 

I ask unanimous consent that with re- 
spect to any other second degree amend- 
ments, there be a time limitation of 30 
minutes to be equally divided on any 
other amendment in the second degree, 
there be a time limitation on any debat- 
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able motion, or appeal, or point of order, 
if such is submitted to the Senate by 
the Chair, of 20 minutes to be equally 
divided in accordance with the usual 
form, and that the rollcall votes on such 
amendments—such amendments—if or- 
dered, not begin before 6 o’clock p.m., 
and that all such amendments on which 
rolicall votes are ordered then be voted 
on back to back in accordance with the 
sequence in which they are called up. 

I believe that about winds it up. 

Mr. HEINZ. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject—— 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. With the 
right to table not waived on any amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HEINZ. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject—— 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Or motion, or 
appeal, or point of order, if such is sub- 
mitted to the Senate, and that each roll- 
call vote that is in the back-to-back 
configuration be limited to 10 minutes. 

Mr. HEINZ. Reserving the right to 
object. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. GLENN. I wonder if, on the se- 
quence, we cannot make it, can we go 
later? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. No, we should 
be here. 

Mr. GLENN. I have a commitment at 
noon in Columbus. I will be back here 
about 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I believe the 
Senator is way down on that list. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I think I 
can resolve that problem. Can my 
amendment be switched with Mr. 
GLENN’s amendment? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the sequence could be shifted by 
unanimous consent, as in any other case. 

Mr. President, may we have order in 
the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I have some diffi- 
culty with the part of the unanimous- 
consent request that requires the stack- 
ing of the votes with reference to 6 
o'clock. 

The principal problem is that Sena- 
tor SARBANEsS and I have a longstanding 
engagement to speak before a public 
affairs committee at 8 or 8:30. If we 
honored that commitment, it would 
mean that we would be missing Lord 
knows how many votes. So I cannot 
agree, in its present form, to the unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. So far as I 
am concerned, I think we should be here. 
The authors of the amendments are go- 
ing to be here when their amendments 
are called up, and I think we should 
utilize this coming Monday as any other 
day. That is one Senator’s opinion. 

I remove from my request the provi- 
sion that rollcall votes begin at 6 p.m. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Then, rolicall votes 
will occur after each? 

Mr. HEINZ. Will the majority leader 
restate that? . 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I stated that 
that part of the request was being with- 
drawn. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, reserving 
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the right to object, I understand that 
what the majority leader is asking is 
that votes occur as debate on each 
amendment takes place. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator is 
correct. That really is the way it should 
be done, so that everybody knows what 
they are voting on when they vote. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Has there been any in- 
dication as to when we would begin on 
Monday, when votes might first com- 
mence? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senate 
would come in at 9 and begin on the 
amendments by Mr. WEICKER, with a 30- 
minute limitation on each. It would be all 
right with me if the votes did not occur 
that early—say, 12 o’clock. 

Mr. WEICKER. I would be perfectly 
willing to speak on all three of my 
amendments at 9 o’clock and then have 
at least the votes on my three amend- 
ments run off back to back. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Reserving the right to 
object, if we are going to back off from 
the 6 o'clock starting time, could we start 
the votes at 2 o'clock? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I cannot hear 
the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. RIEGLE. There was an objection 
to starting the votes at 6. I wonder if 
there would be an objection to stacking 
them and having no votes, say, before 
2 o’clock. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. I object to that. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. What does the 
Senator wish? 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. I would agree to 
Senator WEICKER’s request for 10:30, but 
at that time we begin to vote. As the 
Senator from West Virginia said, it is 
properly done at the culmination of de- 
bate on each issue. 

Mr. BAKER. The Senator from Minne- 
sota is objecting to stacking them? 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I say to my 
colleagues that in a situation such as 
this, a Senator or some Senators will 
be inconvenienced no matter what we 
do. 


Could we begin the back-to-back roll- 
call votes after Mr. WEIcKER’s at 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon, rather than 6 o’clock? 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I think the majority 
leader is right. Somebody is going to be 
inconvenienced. If that is the case, it 
seems to me that everybody should take 
their chance and follow this through 
the way the majority leader suggested. 
I do not want to start at hich noon or 
2 o'clock or something like that. 

If some Senators are going to be mak- 
ing speeches and others are going to be 
doing other things, I would not want to 
wait until 4 o’clock before we started to 
vote. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I make the request that the rollcall votes 
begin, back to back. at 4 p.m. We have 
done that often here on Mondays to ac- 
commodate Senators who are coming in 
from the West. 

Mr. BAYH. With all respect, I would 
have to object to that. Can we make it 
2 p.m.? 
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Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I make the plea 
that it be 4 o’clock. I think we would be 
justified in doing that, because in the 
past we have been fairly well safe until 
noon on Monday. If someone had some 
urgent commitments, such as Monday 
being a graduation day at some of the 
universities in North Carolina, we gen- 
erally could get by until 3 or 4 without 
missing more than one vote. 

In other words, this situation does not 
arrive on Monday very often. My col- 
league, Senator HELMS, and I have an 
engagement at a university, and this 
comes about once a year. Frankly, it was 
Set on a Monday because we thought we 
could take a chance and get by. But if 
we started this kind of voting early in 
the day, it would be murder. On some of 
these amendments, we cannot afford to 
be absent. I can be back at 4. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I say to the Senator 
from North Carolina that the Senator 
from Indiana knows it has been a long 
time since we have had an all night ses- 
sion on Monday. I suggest that things 
go on in Indiana on Monday night that 
do not come along every year or every 
day. This a potluck situation that 
treats everyone fairly. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Here is our 
Hobson’s choice. We either have this 
agreement or we keep going tonight or 
we come in tomorrow and have rollcall 
votes tomorrow. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Tomorrow. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Let us pursue 
the course we are on and see if we can 
get an agreement. I think we are doing 
arg well thus far. Let us try to resolve 

I have proposed 4 o'clock. Let us split 
the difference. How about 3? 

Senator Morcan says he is agreeable. 
He is going to lose some votes by that. 
He is agreeable. 

How about Senator BAYH? 

Mr. BAYH. I am not going to tie up 
the whole Senate; but I do not know why, 
if we make an exception, we cannot come 
in at 9 o’clock and take potluck—either 
that or go ahead tomorrow. I have 
planned things for tomorrow, but I am 
not going to be the only one objecting 
to this proposal. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank both Senators. I certainly can 
sympathize and empathize with them, 
because they are going to miss votes 
either way. We have not been having the 
number of rollcall votes that are going 
to occur this early on Monday. 

It is with regret that I make the roll- 
call votes begin at 3 p.m., with the excep- 
tion of the three votes 

Mr. WEICKER. I made my offer as a 
matter of accommodation to everyone 
else, but if they want it at 3 o’clock, that 
is all right. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. May I ask a ques- 
tion? How long are all those amendments 
going to take? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I did not bring 
my slide rule with me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Eight hours, minus 
the rollcall. 


Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, is 
that 8 hours minus the rollcalls? 
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Mr. THURMOND. Eight hours. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I have not 
been able to compute it. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The time limitation 
adds up to 8 hours. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. That will take it 
to 9 hours. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is right and add 
the rollcalls on that. There is another 
hour. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. With the pro- 
viso that there be no more amendments 
in order other than the ones enumerated, 
with the exception of the second degree 
one. 

Mr. JAVITS. What is the time of the 
second degree amendments? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Thirty min- 
utes each. 

Mr. DOLE. Vote! 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the final proviso is rollcall votes on 
amendments if ordered to begin at 3 
o'clock. This does not include rollcall 
votes on motions or points of order or 
appeals which can come at any time. 
That would have to be the understand- 
ing. Otherwise the Senate could not 
operate. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, is the 
agreement stated? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I hope I do not 
have to object, but I have two Members 
on this side who have a particular point 
of view in respect to time and in one case 
on stacking. 

If the majority leader will give me just 
2 or 3 minutes so I can locate these lost 
souls, I will be glad to see if we can work 
this out. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, while 
we are waiting on that, may I inquire 
from the majority leader if an amend- 
ment has not been called up prior to 3 
o’clock what is going to happen in terms 
of the rollcall vote on the stacking 
process? We are going to vote on all 
amendments that have been debated 
prior to 3 o’clock and then continuing in 
the order until finished? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. That 
would be agreeable unless changed by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
while the matter is being discussed by 
Mr. Baker and others, may I say that 
there are 15 amendments here and with- 
out the argeement they are entitled to 
2 hours each, so that is 30 hours of 
amendments, and we have been able, if 
we can enter the agreement, to cut 
down to something like 8 hours or 9 
hours. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have 
conferred with Senators who had par- 
ticular concerns and additional reasons 
to suggest another time, and there are 
so many different points of view on 
this side I must tell the majority leader 
I do not believe I can synthesize to him 
a proposal. The Senators I have in mind 
are here in the Chamber. I suggest the 
majority leader make a proposal and we 
will see what happens to it. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. All right. I 
have made it and if anyone wishes me 
to repeat it or the Chair may ask. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the majority 
leader? 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. What does 
the Senator propose? 

Mr. PERCY. Five o’clock. Stick with 
what we said all along for months. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. May I say to 
the Senator we all along have not had a 
conference report that has a May 15 
deadline on it and has food stamps 
backed up behind it and black lung 
benefits, and this is an exigency that 
comes not all along. I say that most re- 
spectfully to the Senator. 

I will be willing to give a pair on any 
vote that comes up. I will vote any way 
that the Senator wants me to vote to 
accommodate him. I will vote the op- 
posite way. So I will lose all those votes. 
Pairs do not count as votes. I hope that 
he will not object to this agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the majority 
leader? 

Mr. PERCY. I ask the majority leader 
what would be the reaction and how 
would we work out on those that have to 
leave on Monday night if we started at 
4 o'clock? 

Mr. STEVENS. We cannot hear the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Four o'clock. I am sug- 
gesting that we start the voting at 4 
o’clock. 

Mr. DECONCINI. How about 4:15? 

(Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. What is the agree- 
ment at this time? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Chair state the request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I will ask 
the distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia to restate the request. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if Senators will indulge me, I will not go 
through the details of the request as to 
the names of authors of amendments 
and the time allotted to each. 

In short, the Senate will come in at 9 
o’clock on Monday. It will begin with a 
series of amendments, acting on a series 
of amendments circa 15 in the first 
degree, with amendments in the second 
degree in order. At no earlier than 3 p.m. 
the Senate will begin voting at seriatum 
on the amendments on which rollcall 
votes have been ordered. The sequence in 
which the amendments will be called up 
are laid out in the RECORD. 

If by 3 p.m. there are amendments that 
have been enumerated that have not yet 
been called up, the Senate, unless other- 
wise ordered by unanimous consent, 
would begin back-to-back votes on which 
there would be 10 minutes for each roll- 
call vote, following which the Senate 
would then return to the sequential order 
of the amendments. 
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Rollcall votes could occur before 3 
o'clock on motions, points of order, if 
submitted to the Senate, or if appealed. 
No other amendments than those which 
have been specified would be in order, 
with the exception of second degree 
amendments. 

This would mean that final action on 
the concurrent resolution would occur at 
some time late in the evening on Mon- 
day. 

That, in a general way, I think, covers 
the agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. President, 
I do not have any time difficulties on 
Monday at all or tomorrow or this week- 
end or the first weekend in 5 weekends, 
but I have heard the majority leader, 
whom I deeply respect, talk about im- 
posing discipline upon ourselves and that 
the budget process has to go on. 

I have also heard the majority leader 
change the date for the second concur- 
rent budget resolution this evening, and 
yet I do want to point out that what is 
distressing, Mr. Leader, is the fact that 
consideration of this budget resolution 
is approximately 3 weeks late; that the 
Budget Committee started late because 
the President came up with a budget 
that he called prudent and reasonable or 
prudent and responsible in January, and 
then withdrew it, and the Budget Com- 
mittee consideration started late as a re- 
sult, and we ended our consideration on 
the 4th of April. ; 

As I recall, the report came out on 
the 9th of April, and there were 3 
days thereafter, and we could have 
started consideration of this budget on 
the 14th or 15th of April. We began in- 
stead this week. 3 weeks later. Now 
we put ourselves into a corner, and we 
must discipline ourselves, and it has been 
stated that time has run out. 

So while I withdraw my objection with 
respect to the agreement on Monday, I 
really think it is appropriate that we 
note that the whole process has been de- 
layed, and consideration of important 
amendments has been squeezed down, 
because it is late in that process. 

I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, it seems to me that 
on this matter of going over to Monday 
and starting to vote Monday afternoon, 
this is a crucial matter that should be 
acted on, a matter that has some pri- 
ority to it, and going over until Monday 
just does not make sense. 

I am willing to stay here tonight and 
vote tomorrow. I will have difficulty being 
here on Monday. Everybody has been 
taking care of their own interests, and I 
* feel constrained to object, and so 

0. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I withdraw 
my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator can withdraw his objection. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I want to 
thank the distinguished Senator because 
he cannot be here on Monday, and he will 
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miss every rollcall vote. He does not 
object. 

Mr. BAKER. I do not intend to object 
and I will not be long, but do I under- 
stand the majority leader to say in his 
request that the stacked votes would be- 
gin no later than or no sooner than 3 
o'clock? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I believe I said 
no earlier than—I thought I said at 3. 
Mr. BAKER. It ought to be at 3. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. At 3 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has so stated. 

Mr. BAKER. So the request is for the 
sequence votes to begin at 3 o'clock? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
right. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, we have 
got a good representation on the floor at 
this hour. I have no objection. Other 
Members, of course, can speak for them- 
selves. I judge we are about to recess, so 
if anybody has such objection he should 
speak now or forever hold his peace. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

TOBACCO SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, during 
consideration of this resolution, one 
Senator attacked the tobacco price sup- 
port program. As a Senator from the 
leading tobacco State, North Carolina, I 
feel I must set the record straight. 

But, before I begin to defend our pres- 
ent program, I would like to review the 
origins of the program and explain why 
I support it. 

Some of you remember personally the 
Depression that struck this country in 
1929, and those of you who do not have 
personal memories have certainly heard 
stories from your relatives or read books 
and seen photographs of the suffering 
that occurred then. People who had 
worked all their lives suddenly dis- 
covered that hard and faithful work 
was no guarantee that they would keep 
their jobs. Millions were thrown out of 
work and roamed the country. They 
were desperate. 

Tobacco farmers, like millions of 
others, found that the price that they 
got for their product dwindled far be- 
low production costs. A pound of tobacco 
in 1932 was bringing about 9 cents a 
pound, and some North Carolinians were 
burning tobacco and corn for fuel in- 
stead of giving it away on the market. 
The folklore and history of eastern 
North Carolina is full of grim stories of 
hardship and suffering. 

In 1933, Congress passed the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act. Since tobacco 
farmers had already planted their crops 
when the bill passed, there seemed no 
way to give immediate help, and when 
the tobacco markets opened, sure 
enough, prices were low—too low. After 
a few weeks of low prices and frustra- 
tion, the Governor of North Carolina, 
J. C. B. Ehringhaus, traveled to Wash- 
ington and with Department of Agricul- 
ture people and other southern legisla- 
tors worked out a plan to raise prices. 

Out of that State action came the 
present support program. The Govern- 
ment brought the tobacco buyers and 
manufacturers together to talk about 
raising the price of tobacco that year, 
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and buyers agreed to pay more for 
tobacco if farmers would reduce their 
acreage the next crop year. There was a 
large oversupply of tobacco, for farmers 
had planted as much tobacco as possible, 
hoping that volume could save them 
from low prices. 

By the way, Mr. President, overpro- 
duction had been a problem with tobacco 
growers for hundreds of years. There 
had been cycles of prosperity and de- 
pression that were directly related to 
supply. During all those years, there 
never had been a cooperative program 
among farmers that proved successful, 
although in the late 1920’s three States, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Virginia, tried to form a tri-state co- 
operative. It failed because farmers did 
not trust each other, so they could not 
get production low enough to raise 
prices. Instead of voluntarily cutting 
acreage, they felt that they had to con- 
tinue to plant the usual amount. 

When farmers were presented in the 
fall of 1933 with reduction contracts to 
cut production under a Government- 
supervised program, some 95 percent 
signed up. They realized that the only 
way to bring stability to their farms was 
by voluntarily planting less tobacco to 
balance supply and demand. When the 
tobacco markets reopened after a few 
weeks, the price of tobacco averaged 
over 17 cents per pound. Farmers sal- 
vaged their land and looked forward to 
planting less tobacco the next spring— 
less tobacco that they felt content would 
bring more income. They were correct. 

Mr. President, let me allude to one as- 
pect of the acreage reduction program 
that has generally been overlooked. I 
mentioned that some 95 percent of the 
tobacco farmers signed the agreements 
to reduce acreage. This figure included 
both black and white farmers, both own- 
ers and tenants. For the first time in 
many of the black farmers’ lives, they 
were casting a ballot. Also, blacks and 
whites joined together to attend meet- 
ings where the program was explained 
to them. 

This program not only loosened the 
segregationist policies of the era but also 
gave tenant farmers, black and white, 
more bargaining power with landloards. 
“Tenants can now go to the Government 
if they need something and the boss 
would not give it to them,” one tenant 
said at the time. “Before, most of us did 
not know what was going on—only what 
the landlord said.” The early tobacco 
program did not make radical changes, 
but it did ease race relations and give the 
sharecroppers and other tenants some 
breathing space. 

The tobacco program has been one of 
the great success stories that emerged 
from the New Deal agricultural program. 
I say this not just from State pride but 
also because scholarly studies of this pro- 
gram support my position. A recent 
doctoral dissertation by Anthony Badger 
(completed at the University of Hull in 
1974), “The New Deal and North Caro- 
lina: The Tobacco Programme, 1933-40,” 
proves to my mind that this program was 
beneficial to tobacco farmers. 

Badger noted that tobacco farmers 
had previously had no control over their 
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fate in the marketplace. The New Deal 
changed that. Badger concluded: 

Production control and government aid 
gave the farmers, who had previously strug- 
gled as individuals in a hostile market, the 
chance for collective action to solve their 
economic difficulties. They could now or- 
ganize as businessmen. 


I agree completely with this conclu- 
sion. Why should tobacco farmers be 
singled out and deprived of a system that 
has served them for almost a half a cen- 
tury? Why fix a program that is not 
broken? The tobacco program has 
changed the structure of agriculture less 
than any other commodity program. For 
example, the cotton program led to the 
end of sharecropping as a way of life, 
and though I certainly am not defending 
sharecropping, the AAA program did not 
ease the transition from farming to 
urbanization for millions of southern 
cotton farmers. 

Tobacco farms have remained small in 
an age of increasingly large farms be- 
cause the return per acre is greater. An 
acre of tobacco will return some $2,376, 
while an acre of cotton yields $303, corn 
$183, soybeans $162, and wheat $71. I am 
using here 1978 figures from the Con- 
gressional Research Service. Though the 
figures may have changed somewhat 
since then, the point is the same—to- 
bacco is a cash crop that can keep a 
small farm in business. 

If the support program is tampered 
with, I expect that the number of farms 
will dwindle even further. The structure 
of the tobacco growing areas of the 
South will be changed, and larger farms 
will prevail. A way of life will have 
passed, one that has been dwindling 
away too fast to suit me. “Those who 
labor in the earth are the chosen people 
of God,” Thomas Jefferson observed. I 
wholeheartedly agree. 

Mr. President, tobacco is easy to pick 
on. Out of some 2.8 million farms in the 
United States, only 3 percent are classi- 
fied as tobacco farms. Many of these 
are small family farmers; they have no 
great wealth or large holdings of land. 
They work extremely hard, for tobacco 
is a labor intensive crop. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture data for 1976 show 
tobacco using 258.5 hours of labor input 
per harvested acre, compared to 21.3 
hours for cotton, 3.3 hours for food 
grains, and 4.4 hours for feed grains. 
Over the years there have been advances 
in technology that have eased the labor 
burden on tobacco farmers, but still, it 
is backbreaking work that goes on from 
sunup to sunset during harvest time. 

It is significant that most of this labor 
is done by the people who live on the 
tobacco farms. In some cases we still 
swap labor in barning our tobacco. Sev- 
eral neighboring families will pitch in 
and help each other get the crop in, sav- 
ing the necessity of paying for additional 
labor. This is a tradition in the tobacco 
area. where the notion of good neighbors 
is still alive and flourishing. This is 


similar to the old corn shuckings and. 


barn raisings that are part of 
tradition. . eee 
Why do people still plant tobacco each 
year although it is such hard work? 
There is no simple explanation, but let 
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me read to you a quote from Erskine 
Caldwell’s novel “Tobacco Road.” I am 
sure that my colleagues are familiar with 
the unsuccessful struggle that Jeter 
Lester, the main character of the novel, 
had trying to get credit to plant one 
more crop. He was an old man who had 
farmed all of his life, and for him it was 
a way of life. 

Jeter Lester said: 

When the smell of that new earth turning 
over behind the plows strikes me, I get all 
weak and shaky. It’s in my blood—burning 
broom-sedge and plowing in the ground this 
time of year. I did it for near about fifty 
years, and my Pa and his Pa before him was 
the same kind of men. Us Lesters sure like 
to stir the earth and make plants grow in 
it. I can't move off to the cotton mills like 
the rest of them do. The land has got a 
powerful hold on me. 


Jeter Lester perished in a brush fire 
that burned his home at night. And mil- 
lions of other poor farmers left the land 
during the 1930’s because it could no 
longer support them. Since 1935 the farm 
count in this county has dropped from 
6.8 million to 2.3 million in 1979. In the 
11 Southern States, farms declined from 
2.4 million in 1940 to 723,000 in 1974. And 
this trend continues. 

Let me reiterate. Tobacco keeps small 
farmers on the land; it enables them to 
continue a way of life that originated in 
Jamestown, the first permanent English 
settlement in North America. 

This may have bordered on the senti- 
mental, Mr. President, and I plead guilty 
to wanting to see a great tradition sur- 
vive. To those who would bury tobacco 
farmers by removing the support pro- 
gram, let me offer a scenario of what will 
happen in more realistic terms. 


People will continue to smoke no mat- 
ter who grows the tobacco. Already our 
product is faced with intense competi- 
tion from other producers, including 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia and Brazil. If we 
stop our tobacco programs, I expect that 
the small farms, having to face again the 
problem of no production quotas, will 
for several years overplant and glut the 
market. When the price falls so low that 
they cannot make a living, they will go 
broke. Their land will be bought up by 
large farming concerns following the 
trend in other commodities. Tobacco, be- 
cause of the oversupply, will cost less, so 
the price of manufactured tobacco prod- 
ucts will fall, making cigarettes less ex- 
pensive and easier to purchase. There 
will be confusion in the industry, and ul- 
timately I suspect that there will be 
additional demands that a tobacco sup- 
port program be initiated. And we will 
be back where we started. 

I would like to explain briefiy how the 
tobacco support program works. In order 
to give stability to farmers, who are at 
the mercy of nature, the Government 
runs a program that assures a reason- 
able supply of tobacco. Each tobacco 
farmer has an allotment based on how 
much has been grown on the farm over 
the years. After assessing the world out- 
look for tobacco, the Department of 
Agriculture assigns a quota to each to- 
bacco farmer, and he can only market 
that much tobacco. In exchange for com- 
plying with this quota, the tobacco farm- 
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er is guaranteed through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation a base support price. 
If the auction price falls below this 
target, then the farmer can secure a 
nonrecourse loan from the CCC through 
the tobacco stabilization corporation. 
When the market improves, the stabili- 
zation corporation sells the tobacco and 
recoups the money. This revolving fund 
has been extremely successful, costing 
the Government about 1 million per 


year. 

In addition to the support program, 
the inspection and grading program in 
1978 cost $6.2 million; $7.2 million went 
to research and extension and $2.1 mil- 
lion of this was for health-related 
research; some $0.4 million went for the 
market news service; and another $0.9 
million went for miscellaneous tobacco 
activities. Besides the CCC program, 
other tobacco related activities added up 
to about $14.7 million in 1978, according 
to figures from the Congressional Re- 
search Service. 

The revenue spent on this program is 
paid back in numerous ways. For one 
thing, the tobacco people pay tremendous 
taxes. In 1977, some $6 billion was col- 
lected from Federal, State, and local 
taxes on tobacco. Moreover, farmers pay 
income tax, they buy tools and imple- 
ments, and they keep small communities 
alive. Once these small farmers leave, as 
numerous studies have shown, rural 
communities and small towns disappear 
for lack of business activity. 

Tobacco also helps in our balance of 
payments. In 1979 the United States 
exported 257,387 tons of unmanufactured 
tobacco: in 1978 it was 317,527 tons. The 
value of U.S. manufactured tobacco 
products in 1979 came to $964 million. 
These exports are crucial in these days 
when the import of oil cuts into our 
balance of payments. 

Despite these strong arguments, there 
are those who would like to destroy the 
support program, and most of these 
arguments in some way link tobacco 
farming with health. I no more want to 
tie my defense of tobacco farmers to 
health than a Detroit automobile manu- 
facturer wants to tie his defense of 
automobiles to emission controls or 
accidents. 

I do think that keeping small farmers 
in business by the support program seems 
more logical than allowing bureaucrats 
to leave work and attend stop-smoking 
classes funded by HEW. Any adult who 
wants to stop smoking ought either to 
supply the willpower or the money for 
whatever program that will suffice to 
discourage the unwanted habit. 

If there are those who want to drive 
a knife into the heart of one of the last 
islands of traditional rural life and 
threaten numerous rural communities, 
then cut out this program. Watch chaos 
enter into an otherwise stable and tran- 
quil area. Watch the number of family 
farms decline even more. Watch a seg- 
ment of the economy dry up, and watch 
the unemployment lines grow. 

Mr. President, I believe that the 
tobacco-support program is one of the 
best progrems that the Government has 
set up. It has stood the test of time; it 
works. I would urge my colleagues to 
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give their wholehearted support to pre- 
serving a way of life that is part of the 
great rural tradition of the United 
States. 
ON THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENT TO THE 
BUDGET RESOLUTION 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the Budget Committee“s 
amendment to the pending measure, the 
first budget resolution for fiscal 1981. I 
realize that the votes to pass the amend- 
ment do not exist at this time and that 
it will not be offered, but it does merit 
some discussion. 

Mr. President, in my view, the com- 
mittee amendment will do more, if 
adopted, to control Government spend- 
ing over the long run than any other 
measure that has been discussed this 
week. 

It is not a superficial amendment that 
promises a “quick-fix,” like some of the 
proposals the Senate has debated in re- 
cent months. Nor is it a politically at- 
trative amendment. As my colleagues 
all know, our constituents’ eyes glaze 
over when we talk about procedural re- 
forms, and it will limit the ability of the 
Congress to pass budget busting bills 
that help specific interest groups. 

But, it certainly is an amendment 
which is badly needed. 

Mr. President, the Budget Act became 
law 6 years ago. While this act has had 
a salutary effect on the, Congress—I 
doubt that a balanced budget resolution 
would have been reported to the Senate 
otherwise—there are weaknesses in the 
existing procedure that make it difficult 
to control spending in a rational man- 
ner. 

The two most serious problems with 
the budget process are as follows: 

First, only the overall revenue floors 
and spending ceilings are enforceable at 
present, and there is no mechanism for 
enforcing committee (and subcommit- 
tee) or functional allocations. This cre- 
ates a situation where the budget proc- 
ess cannot be brought into play against 
a fiscally irresponsible bill which comes 
to the floor early in the annual appro- 
priations cycle, while a carefully drafted 
and responsible bill which comes before 
the Congress later in the year may au- 
tomatically trigger the Budget Act. 

That has happened this year. In Jan- 
uary, the Senate passed two bills which 
violated their functional allocations. 
Meanwhile, the conference report for 
H.R. 3434, an important social services 
bill which was brought in under budget, 
cannot be given final approval because 
the overall budget ceilings have been 
triggered. 

The second problem is that there are 
no teeth whatsoever in the first budget 
resolution. Before passage of the second 
budget resolution, any budget-busting 
bill can be approved. The tools of budget 
process cannot be used then, leaving the 
Congress with little option but to adjust 
the second budget resolution accord- 
ingly. : 

Tt is a sad fact of life that special in- 
terest groups which favor a certain bill 
can bring pressure to bear on the Con- 
gress more rapidly and intensely than 
the general public. It is this problem, 
and nothing else, that has led to chronic 
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deficit spending and inappropriate spe- 
cial interest legislation. No attempt to 
control the budget can work unless some 
procedural obstacles are put in place to 
even things out, to help those Members 
of Congress who are truly interested in 
holding the line on Federal spending. 
The committee amendment addresses 
these problems. 

First, it would require a special pro- 
cedural vote so the Senate could de- 
cide whether to proceed to vote on any 
measure which violates a committee or 
functional allocation under the most re- 
cently approved budget resolution. Sec- 
ond, it would prevent the Congress from 
sending any spending measure which 
violates the first budget resolution to the 
President until after passage of the sec- 
ond budget resolution and any relevant 
reconciliation instructions. 

These provisions will not work unless 
Members of Congress continue to disci- 
pline themselves, as they have in recent 
months. But, they will make it easier to 
exert self-discipline by making the first 
budget resolution and committee and 
functional allocations meaningful. 

I have heard the charge that the com- 
mittee amendment amounts to a power 
grab on the part of the Budget Commit- 
tee. Well, I am not and have never been 
a member of the Budget Committee, and 
have no vested interest here. But, let us 
not forget, that the budget resolutions 
must be approved by the full Senate and 
the full House before they can go into 
effect. Adoption of this amendment will 
allow the Congress to better enforce the 
will of the Congress, not the will of the 
Budget Committee. 

It is true that this amendment, if 
adopted, will make it more difficult for 
some congressional committees to con- 
duct business as usual. But, without these 
changes it will prove difficult, if not im- 
possible, to bring the budget under 
control. 


And if the budget is not brought under 
control, and quickly, those Members of 
Congress who object to adding carefully 
designed enforcement mechanisms to 
the budget process will find that the 
public is going to force us to adopt some 
drastic measures which those same 
Members will find even more objection- 
able. 

WEICKER AMENDMENT TO PROVIDE BROOKE- 
CRANSTON FUNDING 


@ Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I reluc- 
tantly must oppose this amendment. 
Montana’s housing industry, like the 
housing industry in other States, is feel- 
ing the painful effects of the administra- 
tion’s high interest rate policy. Mon- 
tana’s timber industry is in a severe de- 
pression because of the slowdown in 
housing starts. 


I recognize how important housing is 
to the economic vitality of this Nation. 
The Senate has already acted respon- 
sibly with respect to the housing prob- 
lem. The section 235 program modifica- 
tion proposed by my colleague from New 
Jersey and passed by this body several 
weeks ago, as well as HUD’s moves to 
help finance builder inventories through 
FHA are an appropriate response to the 
current crisis, particularly since interest 
oa appear to be coming down some- 
what. 
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Should the situation worsen again, we 
can approve the necessary budget au- 
thority at a later date. We have updated 
the Brooke-Cranston program so it can 
be quickly activated. 

I will continue to fully support neces- 
sary stimulus for the building industry 
But at this time, the Senate cannot 
weaken its resolve to approve a balanced 
budget.® 
Mr. DURKIN. Mr. President, the jun- 
ior Senator from New Hampshire repre- 
sented to this body that CBO had “rec- 
ommended” the termination of the 
Legal Services Corporation. 

That is both misleading and factually 
incorrect. The Congressional Budget 
Office included a discussion of the Legal 
Services Corporation on page 43 of its 
publication, “Reducing the Federal 
Budget, Strategies and Examples,” 

The item was contained as a hypo- 
thetical example in a suggested alterna- 
tive budget, typiċal of the high and low 
options the CBO supplies to the Con- 
gress, so that Members may examine 
alternative policies and various budget 
levels. 

I did not argue that the junior Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire would not find 
elimination of legal services to the poor 
compatible with his personal philosophy- 

But it is false and misleading to sug- 
gest that CBO “recommended” its termi- 
nation. 

Rather, CBO provided analysis of the 
arguments for and against termination 
of the program. In my view, those argu- 
ments, which are reproduced at the end 
of my remarks, weigh quite convincingly, 
on balance, for the conclusion. That the 
legal services program should continue 
to be supported by the Federal Govern- 
ment as a vital and necessary service to 
the poor and unemployed especially in 
our north country. 

CBO made no recommendations. CBO 
does not make policy recommendations 
to the Congress, and it is regrettable 
that any Senator would seek to misuse 
CBO's analysis in this way. 

I ask that page 43 of the CBO publica- 
tion I have described be reproduced in 
the Recorp at this point. 

I believe the page itself is the best evi- 
dence of what CBO said about the Legal 
Services Corporation. 

The excerpt follows: 

Termination of the Legal Services 
Corporation 


Cumulative 5-year savings 


The Legal Services Corporation (LSC) is a 
private, nonprofit corporation established in 
1974 legislation. Through about 360 local pro- 
grams, employing 7,000 lawyers, it provides 
legal assistance to the poor in civil matters. 
Most of the poor now have access to LSC pro- 
grams, although some persons are barred 
by reason of geography and although the 
effectiveness of the program is limited by 
large caseloads. 

There is no reliable basis for estimat- 
ing the costs that would be incurred if the 
federal role in the program were ended. Pre- 
sumably, some of the existing local programs 
would be continued, with state or local fund- 
ing replacing the federal funds. In other 
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cases, the program would be discontinued 
altogether. 

The American Bar Association takes the 
position that “every lawyer, regardless of 
professional prominence or workload, should 
find time to participate in serving the dis- 
advantaged.” If the practicing lawyers in the 
United States were to give an average of one 
hour a week in pro bono legal service to the 
poor, the effect would be a ievel of service 
equivalent to the current federal program. 

Proponents of direct federal funding point 
out that the Legal Services Corporation was 
created because access by the poor to civil 
legal assistance was demonstrably inade- 
quate, and that there is no reason to sup- 
pose that matters would be different if the 
Corporation were done away with. Oppon- 
ents argue that the responsibility, if any, 
for correcting the situation does not lie with 
the federal government; and that a more 
universal program could be achieved by reg- 
ulation at the state and local level—a change 
that is not likely to occur so long as federal 
funding is available for civil legal assistance 
to the poor.@ 


THE CHILES AMENDMENT TO THE FIRST CON- 
CURRENT BUDGET RESOLUTION 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, in its con- 
sideration of the first concurrent budget 
resolution, this body has agreed to an 
amendment, proposed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida (Mr. 
CHILES), expressing the sense of the 
Congress that the inflationary effects of 
Federal regulations should be monitored 
as part of our program of fiscal restraint. 
This amendment further urges the Presi- 
dent to implement a policy of balancing 
the costs of new regulations against cost 
reductions in existing regulations so that 
new regulations will have a “zero net in- 
fiation impact.” 

Mr. President, this amendment passed 
the Senate by a vote of 53 to 34, and the 
Senator from Kansas was pleased to sup- 
port it. However, we must not lose sight 
of the limits of this measure. The amend- 
ment merely exhorts the President to 
take action to deal with the inflationary 
impact of new regulations. Yet the Con- 
gress gives agencies the power to promul- 
gate regulations in the first place, and we 
cannot afford to delay reform by pushing 
the ultimate responsibility for cleaning 
up the inflationary mess created by regu- 
lation off on the President. 


The increasing costs of compl with 
Federal regulations e one ai- 
ready unprecedented rate of inflation by 
raising prices without a corresponding 
rise in productivity. In 1979, for example, 
it is estimated that the cost to the con- 
sumer of complying with Federal regula- 
tions amounted to $102.7 billion, or about 
$400 for every man, woman, and child in 
the country. In light of such statistics, 
the Senator from Kansas believes that 
our Government can no longer blunder 
toward even worthwhile regulatory 
goals unconcerned by the costs our peo- 
ple must bear to attain them. 

Legislation is needed which requires 
an agency to set out the trade-offs of a 
proposed rule, receive public input on 
the rule, and reach a reasonable con- 
clusion that a new rule is worth its costs. 
Last fall the Senator from Kansas in- 
troduced such legislation, S. 1969, the 

Rulemaking Improvements Act” with 
the cosponsorship of Senators THUR- 
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MOND, STEVENS, LAXALT, HATCH, COCHRAN, 
Simpson, and Herz. Since then, both 
the Judiciary and Governmental Affairs 
Committees have reported omnibus 
regulatory reform bills which have some 
provisions requiring agencies to describe 
the effects of new regulations. None of 
these proposals, however, go beyond mere 
descriptions to impose a workable stand- 
ard for rulemaking which will help re- 
duce the inflationary aspects of regula- 
tion. 

Therefore, the Senator from Kansas 
intends to propose an amendment to 
these bills, based on my earlier pro- 
posal, when this legislation comes to the 
Senate floor. This amendment will 
afford the Senate an opportunity to take 
truly effective action to deal with the 
inflationary aspects of regulation. It 
will require agencies to describe the an- 
ticipated benefits, costs and other ad- 
verse effects of new rules when they are 
proposed. It will give the public an 
opportunity to participate in the rule- 
making and insert private expertise in 
the regulatory process. Finally, it will 
require an agency to reasonably con- 
clude, before a new rule can become 
effective, that the benefits of the rule 
will outweigh its costs and that the pro- 
posed rule is the most cost-effective al- 
ternative for achieving the regulatory 
goals from among the various means 
identified during the rulemaking. 


This amendment will not require bene- 
fits or costs to be quantified, recogniz- 
ing that many indirect benefits or costs 
cannot be described numerically. 
Rather, the benefits and costs of a new 
rule would be precisely described in the 
best possible way, whether that is in 
numbers or in words. 

Most importantly, this amendment will 
not impose any mathematical formula on 
the agency assessment of benefits and 
costs. The agency must “reasonably con- 
clude” that a rule will be ultimately bene- 
ficial. This is a familiar standard in the 
law most commonly expressed as the 
“reasonable man” standard in tort law. It 
has proven to be a flexible, yet a very real 
standard in other areas of the law and 
should be so here. 

At bottom, the proposal of the Senator 
from Kansas is not a startling departure 
from current practice. The vast majority 
of regulatory decisions involve an im- 
plicit weighing of benefits and costs. This 
proposal merely requires that the assess- 
ment of benefits and costs be a focus of 
public scrutiny. 

Above all, this proposal gives real effect 
to the sense of the Congress as expressed 
in this amendment to the first concurrent 
budget resolution. The Senator from 
Kansas strongly recommends this pro- 
posal to the Senate and invites his col- 
leagues to join what may well be the most 
substantial regulatory reform we can en- 
act. 

SUPPORT FOR KASSEBAUM~BRADLEY 
AMENDMENT NO. 1073 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the amendment offered by Sen- 
ators BRADLEY and KASSEBAUM as our 
economy sinks deeper into the recession, 
the fiscal condition of our State govern- 
ments will worsen. Already many States 
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which recently had surpluses are project- 
ing sizeable deficits. Although it appeared 
that the States were on solid ground, the 
figures have been deceiving. 

During 1978 the total of all State 
budget surpluses was roughly $27 billion. 
However, when the fiscal condition of 
each of the States was closely examined, 
most of this sum existed in three States: 
Alaska, California and Texas. All of these 
States are either major food or energy 
producers. Therefore, all of these States 
experienced rising revenues as a result of 
effect of inflation on these commodities. 
Clearly, these States are not typical of 
the rest of the country. 

By and large most of the States have 
been operating on tight budgets. Gen- 
erally, State constitutions prohibit defi- 
cits; therefore, they are forced to bal- 
ance revenues with expenditures. Fur- 
thermore, many States are required to 
keep reserve funds as a buffer against 
cyclical declines in revenues without 
which mandated expenditures might 
force States into illegal deficit spending. 


Although some States have passed tax 
cuts during the past few years, most cuts 
have been designed for specific purposes. 
For example, in the Northeast, tax cuts 
were aimed at stopping the flow of pop- 
ulation and business to lower tax areas. 
It was thought that high taxes were pre- 
venting local economic growth and de- 
velopment. In other regions, property tax 
relief was targeted to special groups 
rather than general tax relief. Generally 
it was the poor, the near poor, the elder- 
ly, and the disabled who benefited. 


A recent National Governors’ Asso- 
ciation survey disclosed that in 1978, 58 
percent of State revenue sharing funds 
supported education and social services 
for the poor, elderly, and mentally ill; 
the remainder was used for capital im- 
provement, retirement benefits for State 
and local government employees, and 
such miscellaneous purposes as tax re- 
bates for homeowners, farmers, renters, 
and handicapped persons. 

On the average, States have passed 
through 40 percent of their GRS funds 
to the localities. Slashing the States’ 
share would severely disrupt and have an 
adverse affect on the quality of services 
provided by municipal governments 
nationwide. 

As the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations and others have 
noted, the Federal Government often 
imposes mandates on State and local 
governments without determining the 
cost of these mandates or providing ade- 
quate Federal funding. “There are few 
who would question the desirability of 
such national goals as fair treatment of 
all races and sexes, pure air and water, 
preservation of historic sites, access to 
governmental information, or citizen 
participation,” the Commission says. Yet 
requiring conformance with these and 
other goals as a condition of receiving 
Federal funds has placed a great admin- 
istrative burden on recipients of Federal 
aid. 

A recent University of California- 
Riverside study identified 1,260 Federal 
mandates, of which 80 percent have been 
imposed since the enactment of revenue 
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sharing. In the view of State and local 
Officials, revenue sharing helps to com- 
pensate for these mandates, the cost of 
which would otherwise be borne by State 
and local taxes. 

As the recession deepens, local gov- 
ernments will be hard pressed to main- 
tain adequate services. Because of ever 
increasing inflation localities will be 
forced to lay off workers in an effort to 
stay within budget constraints. This sit- 
uation will be further aggravated. Ulti- 
mately it will be the individual taxpayer 
who will be asked to pay more and more. 
Higher sales and property taxes will be 
needed by State and local governments 
in order to make up this revenue gap. 

Mr. President, it is very unclear how 
cutting the States’ share of general rev- 
enue sharing will do any good in the 
fight against inflation. To the contrary, 
it is quite clear that this cut will do much 
to exacerbate the problem. 

I urge that we restore the funds for 
the States’ share of general revenue 
sharing.® 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, for 3 
days we have been giving careful and 
detailed consideration to Senate Con- 
current Resolution 86, first concurrent 
resolution on the budget for fiscal year 
1981. This is a very important and sig- 
nificant resolution. It is particularly im- 
portant since the congressional budget 
recommended for fiscal year 1981 con- 
tains the first balanced Federal budget 
in 12 years. This reflects the determina- 
tion of the Congress to atack both the 
immediate and long-term causes of in- 
flation. 

There has been a considerable number 
of rollcall votes on amendments which 
have been offered to the resolution. The 
consideration of individual items in the 
budget resolution is not a procedure 
which is contemplated by the budget law 
but it is, of course, permitted by the 
rules. In the course of the consideration 
of this budget resolution we have had 
occasion to pass on many separate and 
individual programs. 


I already have a voting record on 
many of these items and would not have 
supported a number of them had they 
arisen in a different situation. However, 
I have banded together with a number 
of other Senators to support the resolu- 
tion and defend it against amendments. 
The primary objective in my mind is to 
achieve the balanced budget which the 
resolution promises, and this method of 
protecting and then passing the resolu- 
tion is the only way to protect the budget. 


Therefore, many of the votes which I 
cast on amendments during the consid- 
eration of the resolution were votes to 
sustain the integrity of the resolution it- 
self and to bring about a balanced 
budget. As I have said, I would have 
voted differently on a number of these 
items had they arisen in a different con- 
text. An example of this is the amend- 
ment which proposed to eliminate the 
budget authority and outlays for the 
Legal Services Corporation. I have not 
supported this program in the past and 
would have voted to eliminate funding 
for it had it been presented as a separate 
issue. There are other amendments in 
the same category. 
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Mr. President, I have a very high ad- 
miration for the manner in which the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Budget (Mr. HoLLINGS) has 
handled and defended this resolution. My 
purpose has been to support him and the 
committee to the greatest extent pos- 
sible. Of all the votes which have been 
taken, I believe there was only one in 
which I did not support the commit- 
tee’s position. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I rise to 
ask the distinguished floor manager of 
the budget resolution a question relat- 
ing to the fiscal year 1980 transportation 
outlay figure. In the second concurrent 
resolution on the budget for fiscal year 
1980, a ceiling of $18.6 billion was estab- 
lished for transportation with a portion 
of this amount for Federal-aid highways. 
In the President’s fiscal year 1981 budg- 
et and subsequent revision he requested 
an increase of $1.4 billion in outlays for 
liquidating cash from the highway trust 
fund for this program in fiscal year 1980. 

The Senate Budget Committee has es- 
tablished a new ceiling of $19.5 billion in 
the resolution currently pending before 
the Senate for the transportation func- 
tion. This is an increase of $900 million. 
The report accompanying the resolution 
states on page 240 that the $900 million 
is, and I quote, “necessary to pay for 
highway construction which has already 
been completed and for which payment is 
due.” 

I, therefore, ask the floor manager to 
indicate his understanding of the state- 
ment contained in the report with re- 
spect to increased transportation outlays 
for fiscal year 1980. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to respond to the question of 
the Senator from Texas, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. After 
careful consideration, the Budget Com- 
mittee did recommend an increase in 
the fiscal year 1980 function 400 totals 
for transportation. The outlay total was 
increased by $900 million. By itself, this 
increase would not provide for the full 
amount of supplemental funding even- 
tually requested by the Administration 
for Highway Construction. 

Our figures for this part of the high- 
way program, for outlays to liquidate 
prior highway obligations, are always 
based on estimates. Our current esti- 
mate from CBO is that $1.1 billion in 
additional liquidating cash will be re- 
quired. The President’s revised request 
is for an additional $1.4 billion in liqui- 
dating appropriations. 

The committee recognizes that these 
highway bills represent prior obligations 
of the Federal Government and need to 
be paid. The increased spending does 
not reflect any new or unanticipated 
highway legislation. Because of the need 
to liquidate prior obligations in the 
highway area, the committee recom- 
mended that the function 400 ceilings be 
increased. However, while the Budget 
Committee recommends revision of the 
fiscal year 1980 budget ceilings to meet 
important funding requirements in a 
number of key areas, we did not provide 
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the full amounts requested for many 
important programs within the function 
allocations. This is because the commit- 
tee was not willing to abandon the com- 
mitment to budgetary discipline embod- 
ied in the second budget resolution for 
fiscal year 1980. 

Notwithstanding this, the committee 
expects that a supplemental appropria- 
tion to meet the CBO estimate of $1.1 
billion to pay for completed highway con- 
struction could be accommodated within 
the fiscal year 1980 increased outlay ceil- 
ing, and that, if necessary, the Appro- 
priations Committee would find savings 
in other programs where the spending 
needs were less important. 

Mr. BENTSEN. I say to my friend from 
South Carolina, the floor manager of the 
budget resolution, that his remarks with 
respect to the committee’s intention and 
view of the liquidating cash problem is 
understandable. The House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Transportation is 
currently marking up the fiscal year 1980 
supplemental and intends to appropriate 
$1.4 billion for liquidating cash. I further 
understand that Representative Gramo 
on behalf of the House Budget Commit- 
tee offered an amendment to raise the 
transportation outlay ceiling by $700 mil- 
lion, and the increase was adopted. 

With these actions set forth, can I ask 
the Senator from South Carolina for 
some indications of his view on this mat- 
ter in the House-Senate conference on 
the budget resolution. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I assure my distin- 
guished colleague that the fiscal year 
1980 liquidating cash needed for the 
Federal-aid highway program will be 
very carefully examined by the conferees 
on the budget resolution. We understand 
the problem and its importance, but we 
cannot abandon overall budgetary re- 
straint. It is my feeling that the Senate- 
reported resolution could accommodate 
necessary highway spending within the 
aggregate recommendation, and I am 
sure that the conferees will make every 
effort to provide an adequate spending 
allowance for this and other necessary 
requirements. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I thank 

the floor manager for his understanding 
of the highway programs needs in this 
tight budget period. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, as 
the ranking Republican member of the 
Senate Environment and Public Works 
Committee, and as a member of the Sub- 
committee on Transportation, the Sen- 
ator from Vermont would like to com- 
ment on the administration’s request for 
$1.4 billion in outlays for liquidation of 
contract authority in fiscal year 1980 for 
the Federal-aid highway program. 


The Federal-aid highway program’s 
source of funding is the highway trust 
fund. Trust fund revenues are derived 
from highway user fees including a 4- 
cent per gallon gas tax and excise taxes 
on such items as tires and lubricating 
oil. These revenues can be expended 
only for the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram. The authorizing committees in the 
Congress provide contract authority out 
of the highwav trust fund for the vari- 
ous Federal-aid highway categories. The 
Federal Highway Administration 
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(FHWA) then apportions to each State 
its share of the authorizations at the 
beginning of each fiscal year. 

The States obligate their apportion- 
ment and enter into contracts for spe- 
cific projects, agreeing to pay the entire 
cost of the project with State money. 
The States bill the Federal Govern- 
ment for the Federal matching share and 
FHWA reimburses the States. In order 
for FHWA to do this, funds must be ap- 
propriated from the highway trust fund 
for liquidation of contract authority. 
Originally FHWA requested a supple- 
mental of $400 million in order to reim- 
burse States for the remainder of fiscal 
1980. 

It has become apparent that $400 
million will not be sufficient and an 
additional $1 billion of liquidating cash 
will be needed to reimburse States in 
fiscal year 1980. 

This Senator fully understands the 
impact this will have on fiscal year 1980 
outlays. The Senator from Vermont has 
supported efforts to reduce Federal 
spending and to balance the Federal 
budget, and believes the highway pro- 
gram must absorb its share of the reduc- 
tions. However, in this particular case 
the Federal Government has already en- 
tered into obligations with the States in 
good faith that these bills will be paid. 

I concur with the points the distin- 
guished chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Transportation (Mr. BENTSEN) has 
made and urge my colleagues on the 
Budget and Appropriations Committees 
to provide sufficient funds to liquidate 
contract authority in fiscal 1980.6 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, as one 
who has consistently supported the need 
for a balanced Federal budget in fiscal 
year 1981 and who has earlier acknowl- 
edged the role of the Budget Committee 
in moving the Senate toward this goal, I 
must say that I am perplexed in assess- 
ing the Budget Committee’s recommen- 
dation with regard to the Federal-aid 
highway program. The first concurrent 
budget resolution for fiscal year 1981 pro- 
poses a reconciliation instruction to the 
Environment and Public Works Commit- 
tee to rescind budget authority for the 
highway program. It is an instruction 
that seems unnecessary in view of other 
legislative constraints on the highway 
program and it does not seem to recog- 
nize how the highway program functions. 
Moreover, it is inconsistent with other 
assumptions of the budget resolution. 

The Federal-aid highway program is 
of a unique nature. The spending rate in 
the program is not controlled by the ap- 
propriations process but rather by the 
authorizing committee which provides 
contract authority. The total authoriza- 
tions is available to the States for obli- 
gation on the first day of each fiscal year. 
No appropriation is required for this ap- 
portionment. This program is funded 
from the highway trust fund specifically 
designed to receive revenue from the 
users of the system. Obligations are in- 
curred when the projects of the States 
are approved by the Secretary of Trans- 
portation. Funds that are not obligated 
in a given fiscal year may be obligated 
in subsequent fiscal years until the ap- 
portionment lapses (2 years for inter- 
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state highways, 4 years for other Federal- 
aid highway categories). Funds are ob- 
ligated on a first-come first-served basis. 

A key element of the entire highway 
program is the annual obligations ceiling 
that controls yearly obligations. Since 
enactment of the Budget Act, this obli- 
gation ceiling has overlayed the budget 
authority of the Federal-aid highway 
program by setting the total amount of 
money that can be obligated in a given 
fiscal year. 

Let me take fiscal year 1980 as an 
example. Highway program budget 
authority for fiscal year 1980 in the 
1978 Surface Transportation Assistance 
Act is approximately $8.7 billion. If we 
add to this figure the unobligated appor- 
tionments from previous years, the total 
pool of apportionments available for 
obligation was about $16 billion. The 
obligations ceiling was set by Congress 
at $8.75 billion. Clearly, at this ceiling 
all States would not be able to obligate 
all of the funds that had been appor- 
tioned to them. Now, the administration 
is proposing that the obligations ceiling 
for fiscal year 1980 be reduced to $7.6 
billion in order to effect a reduction of 
about $450 million in fiscal year 1981 
outlays. If Congress adopts this recom- 
mendation, it will clearly mean that 
highway program spending will ulti- 
mately be reduced by $1.15 billion. In my 
view, it will mean fiscal year 1980 
“budget authority” would be curtailed 
by $1.1 billion. I can assure you that 
there are many States that believe that 
an obligations ceiling reduction repre- 
sents a real loss; at least 12 have filed 
suits contending that they will be 
harmed by these reductions. In fact, in 
forecasting fiscal year 1981 outlays the 
Budget Committee assumes a reduction 
of the highway outlays based on the 
lower obligations ceiling. 

But then we come to the reconcilia- 
tion instruction to the Environment and 
Public Works Committee to rescind 
highway budget authority by $300 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1981. In the 1978 
Surface Transportation Assistance Act, 
Congress authorized some $9.2 billion for 
the Federal-aid highway program. 

In its March 15 report to the Budget 
Committee, the Environment and Public 
Works Committee recommended an obli- 
gations ceiling of $8.45 billion. Again, in 
my view this represents a reduction in 
fiscal year 1981 “budget authority” of 
$750 million. It is a figure roughly con- 
sistent with the administration’s pro- 
posal of an $8.4 billion obligation ceiling 
and the Budget Committee’s assump- 
tion of an $8.3 billion ceiling. If Con- 
gress enacts an obligations ceiling near 
this amount, it will reduce fiscal year 
1981 “budget authority” by more than 
twice the amount proposed by the 
Budget Committee in its reconciliation 
instruction. 

I believe we must face the realities of 
this situation. Either the obligations ceil- 
ing has an effect or it does not. Right 
now the budget report seems to play it 
both ways. It assumes a smaller fiscal 
year 1980 obligations ceiling will reduce 
fiscal year 1981 outlays. But, it assumes 
that a smaller fiscal year 1981 obligation 
ceiling has no effect on what can be au- 
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thorized for expenditure in fiscal year 
1981. 

Mr. President, if Congress continues to 

move in the direction that it now appears 
to be on highway obligations, the pro- 
gram will be reduced by almost $1.8 bil- 
lion during fiscal year 1980 and fiscal 
year 1981 from the contract authority 
passed by Congress in the 1978 Surface 
Transportation Assistance Act. I would 
say that this program is bearing at least 
its fair share of reductions in the effort 
to balance the Federal budget. I would 
hope that the Budget Committee will re- 
consider its proposed reconciliation in- 
struction in view of this information. 
@ Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, the 
conventional wisdom demands a bal- 
anced budget to control inflation despite 
the quaintness of the suggestion that a 
$2.5 trillion economy is influenced by the 
paring of a $16 billion deficit. More likely 
the expediencies of this political season 
which suggest the Russians are con- 
trolled by increased expenditures and in- 
flation by decreased expenditures will do 
neither—and in fact some damage to the 
economy and national security. 

Other countries are not so concerned 
about the size of government deficits. In 
1979, the Japanese Government ran a 
$62 billion deficit. West Germany’s fed- 
eral spending was proportionally higher 
than ours. Yet neither country has 
reaped the double digit inflation we are 
told is the inevitable consequence of such 
policies. On the contrary, inflation last 
year was 5 percent in Japan, 4 percent 
in West Germany, and 14 percent in the 
United States. The experience of those 
countries implies that how a government 
spends money is as important as how 
much it spends. 

In the nations which experience 
growth and relatively stable prices have 
policies geared, not to last month's con- 
sumer price index, but to the economic 
challenges of the next decade. In a 
world where all nations depend upon 
others for supplies and markets, where 
the policies of governments and central 
banks alike are undone overnight by 
the movement of a trillion dollars worth 
of xenocurrencies and industries are 
made obsolete by actions of an oil 
cartel, economies require something 
more than narrow applications of 
economic theory based upon the behavior 
of markets and nations in the 18th cen- 
tury. Inflation, trade deficits, unstable 
currencies and business cycles—the 
economic quandaries of the 1980’s—are 
global and structural. A nation which 
contents itself with illusory budget 
balancing will be left behind. 

One lesson of postwar history—a les- 
son grasped by our competitors—is that 
successful global competition is beyond 
the resources of the private sector alone. 
Other nations are not so fastidious about 
distinctions between the private and 
public sectors. Governments go all out to 
support industry. Our Government sup- 
ports industry, if at all, by accident. 
The most competitive U.S. industries— 
aerospace, computers, agriculture— 
have all benefited mightily from the visi- 
ble hand of the Federal Government 
supporting R. & D., financing exports and 
procuring their products. 
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Today’s investments in basic research 
and applied technology are the basis for 
tomorrow’s industries and the Nation’s 
trade, wealth and employment. Yet, 
when the budget is slashed the long-term 
activities, without strong constituencies 
«nd quantifiable benefits are hardest hit. 

A balanced budget is a desirable means 
of taking pressure off the money supply 
and treating the psychology which causes 
inflation by anticipating it. But already 
that pressure is coming off—and this 
budget does not take effect until next 
October when the recession will be in full 
swing. This rush to balance the budget 
will produce unbalanced budgets. It will 
produce inflation and economic stagna- 
tion. This nominally balanced budget will 
damage activities which offer a basis for 
economic growth, price stability and 
Government revenue. By the time the fis- 
cal year 1981 budget takes hold, the costs 
of unemployment will wipe out all hope 
of a balanced budget. 

The macroeconomic effects of a bal- 
anced budget” will be undone by events, 
and this exercise will have damaged price 
stabilizing, job and wealth generating 
activities of the Government. Because of 
the long-term nature of basic research, 
the space program, energy research, ag- 
ricultural research, development of fuel- 
efficient transportation systems and ex- 
port markets, the ultimate losses pre- 
sented by budget cuts or project deferrals 
for everything except the military are 
difficult to calculate. But they will be 
substantial. 

NASA’s aeronautical research program 
would have supported fundamental work 
in aerodynamics, avionics, propulsion, 
aircraft operations and safety, continu- 
ing a governmental role in aviation which 
dates back to 1915. This research has pro- 
duced significant contributions to the 
aviation industry—from the sweptwing 
concept to the transonic compressor. A 
65-year tradition of Government sup- 
port for basic research, which is beyond 
the resources of any company, has pro- 
duced an aviation industry which dom- 
inates the world and consistently pro- 
duces our strongest export surpluses. 
Some 78 percent of the commercial 
transports flying today in the world are 
of U.S. design and manufacture. The air- 
craft industry, excluding missiles and 
space activities, employed over 640,000 
people in January 1980. Exports of civii 
aircraft, engines, parts, accessories, and 
equipment—including spares—during 
1978 totaled $6 billion. NASA’s aero- 
nautical research gets cut 20 percent. 

The European Airbus is already being 
flown by one airline in this country. 
Federal agencies have begun to procure 
European jets and helicopters. Brazil has 
begun to supply the growing market for 
commuter aircraft. 


Even energy research is not exempt 
from the budgeteer’s ax. The breeder 
reactor development program is being 
decimated. The Argonne National Lab- 
oratory faces a layoff of as many as 700 
scientists, engineers, and technical sup- 
port people who together represent a 
major part of U.S. technical capability 
for carrying out research and develop- 
ment on advanced nuclear reactors. 
Overall Federal outlays for energy will 
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be held to the 1980 level, with no adjust- 
ment for inflation. 

The irony of such action has seemingly 
been lost to the budgeteers. To cure in- 
fiation which is in no small measure the 
result of energy prices, the research 
which offers energy price stability will 
be slowed down or stopped altogether. 

The Department of Transportation’s 
cooperative program of automotive re- 
search was an easy target. It would at- 
tack another aspect of the energy crisis— 
including the 40 percent of U.S. energy 
consumed by automobiles. This program 
would also address the U.S. industry’s 
flagging competitiveness in world auto 
markets, including our own market. As 
Detroit retools for 30-mile-per-gallon 
standards, Volkswagen is refining an 80- 
mile-per-gallon car. 

To suggest that the Federal Govern- 
ment has a role to play in the economy 
does not sit well with traditional notions 
about the omnipotence of private enter- 
prise and the irrelevance of government. 
A $12 million Government-industry R. & 
D. effort on automobile technology is un- 
settling. Yet a $1.5 billion handout to 
Chrysler—a massive diversion of credit 
to a firm unable to demonstrate any 
long-term viability—does not violate our 
convoluted sense of capitalism. Worker 
adjustment, retraining and relocation 
programs such as those developed in 
Sweden are “too much government.” Yet, 
larger amounts of Government expendi- 
ture will be devoted to unemployment 
compensation and trade adjustment 
benefits—which do nothing but consign 
laborers to unproductive lives on and off 
the dole. 

Our passion for confining Govern- 
ment involvement in the economy to tax 
concessions, bailouts and regulation is 
producing nonsolutions. Unemployment, 
declining competitiveness and severe 
structural adjustment problems are ig- 
nored as the Government subsidizes 
overcapacity in the steel industry and a 
geriatric auto company. 


A decade of such actions in the face of 
sophisticated competition from abroad 
could transform the face of American 
industry. We do not have to look far for 
signs of the Chrysler syndrome. Ford, 
United States Steel, the tire industry, all 
are in for a wave of radical retooling if 
they are to remain competitive. For other 
industries—such as textiles, consumer 
electronics and footwear—it may be too 
late. Without adjustment mechanisms to 
assist displaced workers and to facilitate 
the transfer of labor and capital to pro- 
ductive sectors, political pressures will 
lock the country into the spiral of sub- 
sidies, inefficiency and declining produc- 
tivity which have crippled the British 
economy. There, the Government spends 
$2 million a day to support the uncom- 
petitive British steel corporation. The 
United States already has a $500 million 
loan guarantee program to keep steel 
firms here afloat. 


Every year the pleas for special protec- 
tion mount. And every year the critical 
problem of providing for the effective 
adjustment of workers and industries 
impacted by structural economic change 
is ignored. Trade adjustment assistance, 
as we know it, promotes no adjustment. 
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It does nothing to help workers in tex- 
tile, steel and auto industries adapt to 
new careers or provide incentives for 
labor mobility. It does nothing to reor- 
ganize the assets and personnel of Chrys- 
ler along competitive lines. 

One of the most promising economic 
activities of the Government is a small 
effort by the National Science Founda- 
tion to support industry-university co- 
operation on generic technology research 
and assist entrepreneurs with high- 
technology products. With only $6 mil- 
lion, some 30 successful enterprises have 
been spawned, over 1,000 jobs created, 
and well over $6 million in Government 
revenues generated. 

Largely on the basis of NSF's ground- 
breaking work, the President announced 
last November an “innovation package” 
to arrest declining industrial produc- 
tivity, restore U.S. competitiveness and 
simultaneously combat inflation and 
stagnation. After an 18-month study in- 
volving a score of agencies and hundreds 
of advisers, he concluded that technol- 
ogy-related programs in the Commerce 
Department and NSF deserved $58 mil- 
lion. The total new initiatives announced 
in his message to Congress reduced the 
figure to $44.6 million. The innovation 
initiatives for industry have now been 
whittled down to $26.1 million. 

Expanded support for the Export- 
Import Bank, announced with much fan- 
fare less than 2 years ago, has been 
translated into budget cuts for the 
agency this year. Our competitors offer 
more official financing at better terms 
than Ex-Im can match. Japan and Great 
Britain support 35 percent of their ex- 
ports with credits, insurance and guar- 
antees. The French support 29 percent. 
The United States aids 6 percent. When 
zealots attack the Federal budget, little 
attention is given to the fact that Ex-Im 
requires no direct Government expendi- 
tures or to the 40,000 jobs and the Gov- 
ernment revenues generated by each $1 
billion in exports. In the name of fiscal 
restraint, a program which is laughably 
inadequate already, sustains a $500 
million cut. 

As the United States cuts back, the 
West Germans, French, and Japanese are 
poised to exploit the opportunities it 
foregoes. Budget cutting has forced 
NASA to schedule only nine experiments 
for the Space Shuttle lab. The Europeans 
plan 39. The French have pushed ahead 
in nuclear technology and have surpassed 
us in breeder reactor design. The Japan- 
ese have unveiled prototype semiconduc- 
tors which exceed the state-of-the-art 
in U.S. industry. As the budget axe comes 
down on space sciences and applications, 
high energy physics, energy and agricul- 
tural research. the National Institutes of 
Health—foreign competitors redouble 
their efforts. Precisely those activities 
which offer the greatest long-term prom- 
ise for noninflationary economic growth 
are expendable. Between recissions in the 
current fiscal year and reductions in the 
next, some $1.4 billion in Federal R. & D. 
spending will be lost. The conventional 
fiscal wisdom strikes hard at potentials 
for increased productivity in the public 
and private sectors. 

We prefer the illusion that we are 
trimming flab from the budget, but what 
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is going is much of its sinew. The flab 
gets augmented by billions of infiation- 
ary dollars for the military. The eco- 
nomic payoffs from research are some- 
times more than a decade away, and its 
beneficiaries are not much help in a 
budget process which answers to the 
most vocal advocates of the conventional 
wisdom. The most promising and produc- 
tive activities of Government tend to 
lose out under pressure to cut the budget 
for everything except the military. And 
so in the name of national security we 
buy more insecurity. This budget is bal- 
anced on paper only. It will cause infia- 
tion and recession. It will cause larger 
budget deficits than might be the case, 
and it will cause instability the world 
over which all the arms it buys are help- 
less to control. I would vote for a reso- 
lution which offered a balanced budget 
for fiscal 1981 and later years. I cannot 
vote for this monument to political 
timidity and economic backwardness.@ 
è Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, to- 
day the U.S. Senate is about to take a 
step that frankly is the essence of infia- 
tion. Here we have the third concurrent 
resolution on the budget, euphemistically 
called the second revised resolution on 
the budget, and we are about to add even 
more spending authority to it to make 
room for these supplemental appropria- 
tions. 

That does not say much for our “re- 
solve,” does it? 

Mr. President, sometimes I think we 
could ask any 100 human beings in the 
Gallery today to come down here and sit 
in these seats during this so-called 
budget process and the country would 
be better off. 

The reason, Mr. President, is that 
these people here today and most other 
Americans in this country do not have 
unlimited supply of money. The Senate 
apparently believes that it does. 

Any of these people who own a check- 
book know that a budget is a limit on the 
amount of money you can spend. In most 
families, if Johnny needs braces, Susie is 
going to have to wear her shoes for an 
extra season, or if the price of gasoline 
goes to $1.50 a gallon, the family will 
either have to drive less or cut back 
somewhere else. 

But in the Government, we simply 
raise taxes or print more money and 
come back later to adjust our numbers 
so we can continue to look good. That is 
what we are doing today, Mr. President, 
dressing up the books just in case the 
taxpayers want to take a look someday. 

Now I realize that the Government 
makes mistakes in its calculations from 
time to time and more money must be 
spent in some areas than was previously 
thought. As soon as that happens, how- 
ever, we run straight to the budget and 
cry to get the numbers increased 
upwards. 

Instead, we should be cutting back on 
unnecessary programs, looking for waste, 
searching for the snot where we can get 
the extra money that we need to shift 
to a higher priority program or activity. 

Perhaps that is the trouble. In our 
anxiousness to please everv interest 
group, we have abandoned the notion 
that some Federal spending might be 
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more important than other Federal 
spending. 

We have lost the ability to fund one 
project over another project. Instead, we 
fund both projects fully and make up 
for it by bumping the budget numbers 
upward and allowing inflation to eat up 
enough dollars in taxes to make up the 
difference. 

The real tragedy here is that some of 
the money in this supplemental request 
for appropriations is money that truly 
needs to be spent in places that taxpayers 
have long indicated were high priority. 

Take for example the supplemental re- 
quest for liquidating cash from the high- 
way trust fund. This money has been 
obligated by the U.S. Government and 
the several States to highway contractors 
who for the most part have already done 
the work that we contracted with them 
to do. 

We spend this money in 1979 and now 
is the time to pay the bill. 

But instead of spending this user- 
originated and user-approved money on 
highways we “save” it, which allows us 
to deficit spend in other areas that have 
not generated funds paid by users. 

This savings account approach pen- 
alized the taxpayers who have paid their 
own way in this Government service and 
rewards recipients of programs of ques- 
tionable or no value. 

All this at the price of the States, 
which are now trying to figure out how 
to run their highway programs with a 
billion dollars too little money. 

But why do we not have enough money 
to pay off these highway contractors? 
Because the fundamental change in our 
highway system now requires that we 
maintain existing highways rather than 
build new ones. It is plain to see that the 
engineering time and environmental 
study time and the land acquisition time 
just is not present in these kind of 
operations and the money can just plain 
be spent faster now than it could be 
when we were taking years and years to 
build interstate highways. 

This phenomenon finally caught up 
with us, but it took us by enough surprise 
that we in essence found ourselves with 
a $1.4 billion mistake. 

I say the highway contractors should 
be paid for the work that they have done. 
But I say the Congress should be true to 
its budget ceilings. If the administra- 
tion miscalculated on the amount of 
money needed, let the administration 
send in a $1.4 billion rescission some- 
where. 

That is what every American family 
has to do when it makes a budget error. 
That is what any 100 persons sitting in 
this Gallery today would do if they had a 
chance to come sit down here and do it. 

And that is what Congress should do. 

THE BALANCED BUDGET THAT IS NOT 
Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
ident, I shall vote against the budget res- 
olution. It is a blueprint for continued 
high inflation. 

It provides for 1981 spending of $613 
billion—an increase of $65 billion over 
the amount avproved by the Congress 
last November for the current year. 


The dominant problem facing the U.S. 
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Government today is to get its own 
spending under control. 

Yet, this new budget continues the 
same reckless spending policies which 
have done so much to heap double-digit 
infiation and double-digit interest rates 
on the American people. 

Not only does this budget not control 
spending—but it envisions huge addi- 
tional revenues coming out of the pockets 
of the working men and women of our 
Nation. 

It is contended that this new budget 
is a balanced one. I predict that will be 
proved false. 

The so-called balance in the budget 
has been produced by raising revenue es- 
timates, not by cutting spending. I am 
convinced that spending will accelerate 
even beyond the already excessive totals 
projected in the resolution now before 
the Senate. 

I predict a major deficit in 1981—per- 
haps as much as $30 billion. 

Indeed, Dr. Alice Rivlin, Director of 
the Congressional Budget Office, testi- 
fied before my Senate Subcommittee on 
Taxation that the off-budget items alone 
will produce an $18 or $19 billion deficit, 
even if on-budget spending does not 
increase. 

To me it is tragic that the Congress 
will not come to grips with a major cause 
of inflation; namely, excessive Govern- 
ment spending. 

The key to a sound economy is to re- 
duce the huge annual increases in the 
cost of Government. Yet this budget 
provides one of the largest spending in- 
creases in recent years—and takes from 
the American working people a record- 
breaking share of their income in taxes. 

I must say that the financial history of 
the Government over the last 5 years in- 
dicates that the hopes which many had 
for better spending control when the con- 
gressional budget process was instituted 
have not been fulfilled. 

During the 5 fiscal years of the con- 
gressional budget process, the Congress 
has raised the ceiling on expenditures in 
its final resolution in every year except 
fiscal year 1978. In 3 of the 5 years, a 
substantial increase was made by means 
of a third concurrent resolution, ap- 
proved 5 months after conclusion of 
the normal budget process. 

In every fiscal year except fiscal year 
1978, the last resolution enacted has rep- 
resented an increase in allowable outlays. 
For the 4 completed years, the net in- 
crease in final resolutions has been $17 
billion. For fiscal year 1980, the increase 
is almost $19 billion. Clearly, the ceilings 
are highly elastic. 

In the critical area of budget author- 
ity, the record is similar to the record for 
outlays in that the last budget resolu- 
tion raised the total in every year except 
1978. 

The year-to-year percentage increase 
in budget authority has been in double 
digits each year except 1979, so it would 
be difficult to establish a case that sig- 
nificant restraint has been exercised in 
this area. 

One very interesting figure emerges 
when we compare Federal spending 
growth rates for the years of the congres- 
sional budget process—1976-80, inclu- 
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sive—with the rates for the 5 preceding 
years—1971-75, inclusive. These rates 
are as follows: 


The average spending growth rate for 
fiscal years 1971-75 was 10% percent, 
which was actually lower than the 11% 
percent rate which will obtain for fiscal 
years 1976-80, assuming the 1980 projec- 
tion holds. 

While we cannot conclude from this 
that the budget process has not reduced 
spending below what it would have been 
in its absence—this cannot be known— 
we can say that the process has not in 
itself reduced the growth in spending 
below what prevailed before it was insti- 
tuted. 

Indeed, the growth in spending has 
accelerated. 

I find these results most discouraging. 
I believe they point to the critical need 
for firm controls on Federal spending— 
which, as I see it, is now completely out 
of control. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point a 
table showing outlays, revenues, deficits 
and budget authority in each budget res- 
olution since 1976, together with actual 
results for each completed year. 


There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ist reso- 2d reso- 3d reso- 
lution lution lution: 


1 1980—Senate version, @ 


@ Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, the con- 
gressional budget for 1981 proposes the 
first balanced budget in over a decade. 
It is a milestone in the long struggle to 
overcome the deficit thrust upon the 
Budget Committees as they began their 
work in 1974. It is a significant achieve- 
ment. I support it. I urge my colleagues 
to support it. It is the best hope for a 
return to fiscal sanity. 


Today’s balanced budget proposal does 
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not mark the achievement of a final 
goal. Rather it is but an important step 
along the road to Federal fiscal stability. 
The proposed budget is balanced, but fis- 
cal stability has not yet become a reali- 
ty. 

The economy is volatile, both infia- 
tion and unemployment threatening us. 
Significant shifts in either could 
threaten budget balance, which is at 
best tenuous in this uncertain economic 
climate. The recent 7-percent unem- 
ployment rate is ominous. It is good that 
we face the economic uncertainties of 
the next year with a budget proposal 
that is balanced. Whatever the future 
holds, that is a good starting point. But 
we will need several years of belt 
tightening and fiscal austerity before 
we can have fiscal policies that will sure- 
ly weather economic circumstances. And 
while our surplus is sufficient to permit 
a 810 billion payroll tax reduction, it is 
not sufficient to permit an adequate 
lightening of tax burdens—to encourage 
savings and investment, to lighten the 
load of the individual taxpayer, and to 
provide tax equity. 

All of this is to say that we must guard 
this new fiscal policy as we consider the 
budget resolution here on the floor over 
the next several days. We must support 
the decisions that have made the bal- 
ance possible. To fail to support those 
often difficult decisions that brought the 
budget into balance may well mean fis- 
cal chaos for the next several years as 
all budget discipline disappears. 

Nor should we fall into the trap of 
assuming that if some budget reductions 
are good, more will be better. Further 
major reductions in spending like those 
in the Committee’s alternative, could be 
destructive of support for the budget 
process both in this Chamber and around 
the country. Major reductions in rev- 
enues just when we are achieving some 
measure of fiscal discipline could destray 
all restraint. With few exceptions, this 
budget represents a careful measuring 
of the sacrifices necessary on the part 
of all Americans which are required to 
restore our financial equilibrium. 

THE ECONOMY 


Surely the most menacing things as 
we begin consideration of the 1981 budget 
are the competing forces of inflation and 
recession in our economy and their 
potential impact on our fiscal policy. 
Equally disturbing is our inability to 
forecast the economic path of the next 
18 months. 


Inflation is now running around 18- 
percent rate, near the highest in our 
history. We are counting, perhaps too 
much, on restrained fiscal policy to help 
bring inflation down. But, inflation has 
been caused by many things beyond our 
control, such as energy prices. So if this 
policy of fiscal restraint does not work, 
then inflation will wreak havoc on our 
budget balancing plans, as it does on the 
budget of every American. 

Unemployment leapt to 7 percent last 
month and many other indicators are 
signaling a recession. We can only hope 
that we have estimated its depth cor- 
rectly. If the recession is worse than we 
anticipate—caused perhaps in part by 
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the reductions in budget stimulus—then 
recession will unbalance the budget, in 
addition to its disastrous human toll. 

I stress the deleterious effects that the 
economy can have on the budget to 
emphasize the importance of adopting 
the budget recommended by the Budget 
Committee. We are fortunate to have 
arrived at budget balance as we enter 
these difficult economic times. The 
budget that is presented is carefully 
considered for its impacts on our econ- 
omy. To do significantly more cutting 
would be to bring on a very serious reces- 
sion. To do less would signal defeat for 
our anti-inflation efforts. 

So the budget we consider here today 
is acceptable when viewed from the 
point of view of fiscal and economic pol- 
icy. But what about the defense of our 
country and the protection of the gener- 
al welfare with which the Congress is 
charged? How has the budget dealt with 
these issues? 

I suppose I am like everyone else when 
I say that I am not happy with many 
things in this budget. I believe that we 
could achieve the same defense policies 
with less money. And I regret the slow- 
ing of our too imperfect efforts to meet 
the social needs of our country. But on 
the whole I believe that this is a budget 
that can be lived with, that can achieve 
the economic goals that are as essential 
to our national defense and welfare as 
any weapon system or grant program in 
the whole budget. 

Let me explore briefly the three main 
areas of my concern—tax reduction, de- 
fense spending, and domestic programs. 
First, tax reduction. 

TAX REDUCTION 


I have long recognized the equity of a 
general tax reduction. I supported such 
a reduction last year before there was 
general agreement on the need. This 
budget makes room for a tax reduction 
in fiscal year 1981 of about $10 billion. I 
believe that our first responsibility is to 
reduce, offset, or postpone the increase 
in social security taxes that will occur 
on January 1, 1981. I believe, as do many 
others, that social security taxes add to 
the cost of doing business and are infla- 
tionary. Thus it is good anti-inflation 
policy, as well as good tax equity, to re- 
duce this tax. We must do this in a way 
to assure the solvency of the Social Se- 
curity Trust Fund. 

There must be further tax reductions 
in the years ahead to alleviate the infla- 
tion-induced burden on individual tax- 
Payers. But this depends on our spend- 
ing restraint now. 

We must also examine our tax system 
to determine its impact on savings and 
capital investment. I am not one who be- 
lieves, as many seem to today, that the 
future productivity of private enterprise 
is directly tied to tax breaks. I believe 
that productivity has and will result 
from the efficiency and inventiveness of 
our businesses. 

It may be, however, that inflation has 
changed the effects of our tax system so 
that they tend to discourage the savings 
and investment that can result in in- 
creased productivity. So I favor looking 
at our business tax system to eliminate 
any provisions that unduly restrict pri- 
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vate initiative in solving this important 
economic problem. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 

In the area of defense spending it can- 
not be argued that this budget, in gross 
dollars, does not meet our defense needs. 
The turmoil in the Persian Gulf has 
driven our spending upward dramati- 
cally. As proposed by the committee there 
would be $173.4 billion in budget au- 
thority and $155.7 billion in outlays for 
defense. Thorough study of our defense 
needs and the recent threats to our na- 
tional security have demonstrated a real 
need to improve our defense capabilities. 
This budget seeks to address that need. 

In national defense, I believe that the 
Budget Committee has resorted to fiscal 
exaggeration in seeking to express its 
concern that we have adequate defense 
forces. It is my judgment that the Presi- 
dent's budget would have achieved the 
maximum achievable in 1 year. His 
budget proposals were carefully scruti- 
nized originally, and when they were 
transmitted to us again in March still 
represented the same program reesti- 
mated and adjusted for economic condi- 
tions. 

The President’s budget was a carefully 
molded program to meet specific defense 
needs. It did not throw money at a prob- 
lem in recognition of our need to re- 
strain all Federal spending to assure our 
future economic security—without which 
there cannot be military security. It was 
for these reasons that I proposed the 
adoption of the President’s proposed de- 
fense figures in the Budget Committee 
markup. These figures met the Presi- 
dent’s commitment to a 3-percent in- 
crease in outlays, as well as 5-percent 
real growth in budget authority (the 
figure that really counts over time.) I 
believed then as I do now, that you 
achieve only a sloppy defense effort with 
too much money. To provide more than 
3-percent real growth in spending in 1 
year simply removes the force of fiscal 
discipline from our defense managers 
without any real increase in defense 
capability. 

The amount I proposed is what we 
needed to assure our readiness to meet 
NATO commitments and deter hostile 
actions; to assure that we upgrade our 
strategic forces to deter Soviet actions 
and to modernize our tactical forces. It 
is the most we could have used effective- 
ly during the coming year. 

The majority of the committee accept- 
ed significantly higher numbers than I 
proposed. This has placed almost unac- 
ceptable pressures on spending levels 
elsewhere in the budget. 

DOMESTIC PROGRAMS 

Let us now look at spending for those 
other programs. In contrast to the de- 
fense spending picture, the general level 
of spending for domestic programs is 
down. Specifically the level of budget 
outlays for these varied programs is $13.1 
billion below the level of current law. 
This is a major reversal of budget policy 
which promises much tighter budgeting 
in years to come, but also some short- 
term hardship. There are several items 
that deserve highlighting. In addition 
to our current concerns about defense, 
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the Federal Government still bears prin- 
cipal responsibility for addressing many 
specific national problems. 

The Federal Government has a re- 
sponsibility to provide for a minimal 
standard of living for our senior citizens 
and other persons living on a fixed in- 
come. There is no doubt in my mind that 
Federal spending for programs like social 
security and food stamps have alleviated 
a great deal of human suffering among 
our handicapped, the elderly, and the 
poor. 

The Senate Budget Committee did not 
reduce cost-of-living increases for social 
security recipients in the 1981 budget. 
Instead it assumed $500 million of mis- 
cellaneous legislative savings in the so- 
cial security system. Although I have 
misgivings about some of these legislative 
savings, I believe the Budget Committee 
proposal is a responsible figure. It recog- 
nizes that one quarter of our senior cit- 
izens still live below poverty level. Many 
of these persons rely solely on social 
security retirement benefits to pay their 
bills. It would have been most unfair to 
cut these benefits with inflation running 
at an 18-percent annual rate. 

The food stamp program also plays an 
important role in alleviating poverty in 
this country. Although we must continue 
to act to eliminate fraud and abuse in 
the system, we should not cut benefits 
back so sharply that the 20 million 
Americans who receive food stamps are 
hurt. 

The Federal Government must also 
address the educational and employment 
problems of our youth. As our economy 
becomes increasingly complex, the de- 
mands for a sophisticated, well-trained, 
and productive labor force become 
increasingly important. Education and 
skills training for our young people are 
of vital importance. 

However, youth unemployment has 
stayed at alarmingly high levels. Ap- 
proximately 17 percent of the youth in 
the labor force cannot find work. Minor- 
ity youth unemployment rates are even 
higher. The budget must meet priority 
needs in the education, employment, and 
training of young people. 

Vocational education, student aid for 
higher education and skills training are 
important to efforts to upgrade the skills 
of the newest members of our work force. 
The budget approved by the committee 
in those areas is more restrictive than is 
desirable. 

This is not to say that all such pro- 
grams are equally effective. For example, 
public service jobs program has not been 
as successful as we had hoped. Congress 
will want to refocus resources to the 
programs which have the greatest suc- 
cess on eliminating youth unemploy- 
ment and underemployment. 

ENFORCEMENT 


Finally, Mr. President, let me say just 
a word about the enforcement mecha- 
nisms contained in the resolution. The 
budget process has been described as 
ineffective. It has been charged with not 
achieving the goal of budget discipline. 
These criticisms have failed to take into 
account that the process is still new and, 
more important, that it was not given 
adequate teeth. Now the budget process 
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is old enough and tested enough to seek 
more teeth. That is what we have done 
in this resolution. 

The resolution proposed the following 
enforcement mechanisms. First, enforce- 
ment would begin with the first budget 
resolution in May, not the second in 
September. Next, enforcement would be 
possible at the level of each committee 
allocation, not just at the level of the 
total budget. Third, bills that might 
threaten budget balance would be held 
at the desk until a determination of the 
condition of the total budget is made in 
the fall. 

In addition the budget resolution pro- 
poses starting a reconciliation action 
this spring so that the necessary savings 
to balance the budget are put in place 
early, well before the budget wrapup in 
the fall. These are all prudent decisions 
necessary to maintain fiscal discipline. 
They have my full support. 

SUMMARY 


In summary, then, Mr. President, I 
support the Budget Committee’s ap- 
proach to the budget. I believe that, in 
spite of worsening employment, we must 
seek to enter this next difficult economic 
phase with a sound fiscal policy. With 
that as a base we can seek to meet the 
problems of the changing economy. I be- 
lieve that to spend the amounts proposed 
for defense will lead to waste. And I be- 
lieve that more could be spent on human 
needs without waste. Both of these could 
be achieved within the committee’s 
framework of a balanced budget. 

ENERGY FUNDING 


@ Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, as 
you know, the energy crisis is one of the 
most important domestic issues the Na- 
tion faces. Congress is considering legis- 
lation, S. 932, the Energy Security Act, 
to stimulate the production of alterna- 
tive fuels and reduce the amount of im- 
ported energy used. The Senate and 
House of Representatives have passed 
different versions of S. 932, and the dif- 
ferences between the bills are now being 
resolved by a committee of conference. 

Specifically, title II of S. 932 amends 
the Food and Agriculture Act of 1977 to 
require the Secretary of Agriculture to 
implement an agricultural, forestry, and 
rural energy production, use, and con- 
servation program. The goal of the pro- 
gram is to enable the United States to 
achieve net energy independence for 
agricultural and forestry production, 
processing, and marketing and a 50-per- 
cent reduction in petroleum and natural 
gas use by rural residents and commu- 
nities by the year 2000. 

It would establish research, extension, 
demonstration, loan, grant, and cost- 
share programs necessary for the effec- 
tive implementation of the rural energy 
program. 

Even though the Committee on Agri- 
culture, Nutrition, and Forestry recom- 
mended full funding for title II in its 
March 15 budget report, it is my under- 
standing that Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 86 does not include sufficient fund- 
ing for the full implementation of title II, 
except for perhaps a small amount of 
money in function 350 for energy re- 
search and extension programs for rural 
America. This disturbs me greatly, for I 
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am convinced that agriculture, forestry, 
and rural America can do much in mak- 
ing this Nation less dependent, in the 
near term, on imported petroleum and 
natural gas. What is needed is the estab- 
lishment by the Federal Government of 
technical and financial incentives so that 
we can get started on this crucial mission. 
It is this need that title II of S. 932 is de- 
signed to serve. Aside from energy con- 
servation measures, the production of al- 
cohol and other fuels from agricultural 
and forestry biomass offers a major way 
we can reduce appreciably our depend- 
ence on imported energy within the next 
15 years. Alcohol is the only liquid energy 
source that currently we have the tech- 
nology and capability to produce from 
domestically available materials. Large- 
scale synthetic fuels plants are expensive 
and will take several years to construct 
and make operational. Most experts 
agree that solar energy will not contrib- 
ute significantly in replacing liquid fuels 
for at least a decade or more. 

If we proceed quickly with a compre- 
hensive program to stimulate the pro- 
duction of alternative energy from agri- 
cultural and forestry biomass, we could 
produce up to 20 percent of our national 
energy needs by the next decade without 
increasing food prices appreciably or 
damaging the environment. Farmers 
would also have a new cash crop. 

Iam not going to move to add funding 
for title II at this time since the commit- 
tee of conference has not completed its 
work on S. 932. 

I am serving a warning, however, that 
if the Committee on the Budget does not 
include sufficient funding for title TI in 
the second concurrent resolution on the 
budget for fiscal year 1981 after work 
on S. 932 is finished and the funding 
levels are known, I will be back on the 
Senate floor seeking the necessary fund- 
ing to stimulate the production of alter- 
native fuels from agricultural and for- 
estry biomass. 

To me, Mr. President, it makes no 
sense to speak of our energy crisis on the 
one hand—which has been the primary 
cause of our current budget crisis—and 
on the other hand not provide adequate 
funding to help this Nation out of this 
crisis. A strong national defense and a 
fully funded energy program are essen- 
tial, and cuts in other program areas 
must be made so this can be accom- 
plished.e 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be a period now for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business for not 
to extend beyond 30 minutes with Sen- 
ators being able to speak therein for 5 
minutes each. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TITO’S DEATH PRECEDED BY MANY 
VICTIMS 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, on Friday, 
Marshal Tito was buried, his body 
escorted to the grave by dignitaries from 
east and west, north, and south. Com- 
mentaries from governments and from 
politicians generally will be encomiums, 
stressing such points as Tito’s contribu- 
tions to keeping Yugoslavia’s integrity 
and independence. 

This is the superficial, the apparent 
scene today. The reality is something 
different. 

In the grave, Tito will be met by those 
who preceded him there, whose deaths 
were caused by Tito and his regime. 
There awaiting him are the hundreds 
of thousands of Albanians, Croatians, 
Hungarians, Macedonians, and Serbs 
whose tragedies and deaths resulted 
from the activities of this man and of 
his closest companions. Among those 
are the thousands of priests, nuns, 
mullahs, and other ministers of God 
who were massacred during the weeks 
after the end of World War II. There is 
also the Serbian patriot, Mihalovich, 
who was betrayed into the hands of Tito 
by British intelligence and murdered 
after a fabricated trial. 

Time did not change Tito’s methods, 
it did not mellow his actions. Ten years 
after the murder of Mihalovich, Tito 
had a role in the defeat of the heroic 
Hungarian Revolution of 1956. The Gov- 
ernment of free Hungary naively be- 
lieved that he was really an anti-Moscow 
leader really willing to protect human 
and civil rights by supporting the free- 
ing of Hungary. The documents we have 
now available indicate that Tito assisted 
the Soviet reoccupation of Hungary in 
many ways and that he delivered up to 
the Soviet Union the members of the 
Nagy government who had taken refuge 
in the Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest 
on Tito’s assurances of diplomatic 
asylum and immunity. 

That Yugoslavia was kept “intact” 
and nominally independent is a fact, at 
least in appearance. But the reason for 
that fact does not lie in Tito’s virtues, but 
in his vices, just as the Soviet Union was 
kept “intact” and “independent” by 
Stalin’s vices. How can we, a Government 
proclaiming human rights, pretend that 
we do not know the appalling price of this 
so-called achievement, which we naively 
ascribe to Tito’s credit? 

Even more ominous, even more fright- 
ening, is the future which we and the rest 
of the West will face when the forces of 
history finally account for the terror and 
cruelty of the regime which Tito built. 
We all may have to face this sooner than 
we now know, should the accumulated 
grievances which are the legacy of Tito 
lead to the disintegration of Yugoslavia. 
I pray that the fury of that event, when 
it takes place, will not engulf us also in 
a European war. 

For that reason, I ask that today we 
pray also for those whom Tito cruelly 
had murdered and whose human rights 
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his regime had betrayed. They too, these 
victims, should be remembered on this 
day when Tito’s mortal remains are 
buried. 


“TAX FREEDOM DAY” IS SUNDAY 


MAY 11 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, we are 
now more than 4 months into the year, 
but Americans will not start working for 
themselves for 1980 for another 2 days. 
All this year, the American taxpayers will 
have been working to pay their taxes. In 
other words, it will take the average 
American until May 11 to earn enough 
money to pay his share of the cost of 
government. 

The Tax Foundation, a nonprofit re- 
search and public education organization 
which publishes some outstanding analy- 
ses of tax issues, has calculated that taxes 
on all levels will consume the output of 
the average working American for the 
first 4 months and 11 days of 1980. 
Thus, “Tax Freedom Day” will be Sun- 
day, May 11. 

The magnitude of the tax take is suffi- 
cient to make many citizens regard it as 
confiscatory and unconscionably high. 
Taxes are, indeed, too high. They dis- 
courage initiative. They encourage un- 
employment. They make savings and in- 
vestment unattractive and they reward 
consumption and indebtedness. 

Since the Federal Government began 
taxing income, the rates have grown bit 
by bit, but they have grown until the 
total bite is of massive proportions. 

Mr. President, a million dollars is more 
than the average worker earns in a life- 
time. It is almost twice the average in- 
come American wage earners will earn in 
their lifetimes. Yet, if the Senate debate 
on the proposed $612 billion budget for 
fiscal year 1981 had begun today, and 
continued 24 hours a day, 365 days a 
year, it would consume more than 69 
years to debate next year’s budget at 
the rate of $1 million per hour. 

In 1979, total taxes collected by State, 
local, and Federal Government totaled 
$738 billion. That represents 34.7 per- 
cent of the average paycheck which was 
consumed by taxes. 

The Tax Foundation calculated Tax 
Freedom Day by adding all Government 
tax receipts. The foundation did not in- 
clude receipts as a result of sales of Gov- 
ernment property or of Government 
services. 

What the Tax Foundation also did not 
calculate is the portion of added income 
taken from people each year by the tax 
of inflation. Nevertheless, inflation is hit- 
ting workers, and it is also taxing the 
elderly, and all those who do not pay 
formal taxes because of limited incomes. 

The Tax Foundation not only calcu- 
lated that Tax Freedom Day would occur 
on May 11 this year, they also calculated 
the tax bite as a percentage of the work 
day. Their statistics show that the taxes 
we pay to Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment are equal to the first 2 hours 
and 52 minutes of everyone’s 8-hour 
work day; 1 hour, 55 minutes goes to the 
Federal Government, 57 minutes for 
State and local governments. 
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It is shocking that taxes today take 
more from the family budget than some 
of the basic necessities of life. The aver- 
age wage earner for an American house- 
hold works 1 hour and 29 minutes for 
housing and household operetions. Food 
and beverages for the household require 
1 hour and 1 minute of labor. 

If we add that the cost of clothing, 
the Tax Foundation estimates that the 
sum is just about equal to taxes. In other 
words, the average household wage 
earner works as hard and long to support 
his government as he does to provide the 
basic necessities of life for his family. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Tax Foundation table de- 
tailing the tax bite in an 8-hour day be 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Tax freedom day 

Taxes, total, 2 hours 52 minutes. 

Federal, 1 hour 55 minutes. 

State and local, 57 minutes. 

Housing and household operation, 1 hour 
29 minutes. 

Food and beverages, 1 hour 1 minute. 

Transportation, 41 minutes. 

Medical care, 29 minutes. 

Clothing, 22 minutes. 

Recreation, 19 minutes. 

All other (private education, savings, etc.), 
47 minutes. 


JUST WHAT YOU WOULD EXPECT 
FROM THIS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, while 
Americans everywhere rally behind our 


President in times of international crisis, 
it is clear that this President, through- 
out his administration, has erred in judg- 
ment and deed to such an extent that 
crisis has been a natural result. He has, 
in my belief, blundered in his under- 
standing of international commitment by 
this country, and the means to with- 
stand political and military moves 
against our interests and those of other 
nations around the world. 

Only in recent months when our 
diplomats in Iran were seized by terror- 
ists, with the support of the new revolu- 
tionary regime, when the Soviet Union 
invaded Afghanistan, and when it be- 
came obvious that our power to meet and 
resolve external threats was in serious 
question, did the President give some 
support to badly needed increases in de- 
fense funding. Already, however, he has 
weakened his resolve in this matter as 
one pressure group after another has 
sought to offset some of their poten- 
tial Federal budgetary cuts at the dis- 
gustingly familiar expense of defense. 

Mr. President, a recent column which 
appeared in the Washington Post by 
the noted political analyst, George F. 
Will, cites a few of the glaring policy 
gaffes which have contributed to some of 
our current problems, and at the same 
time, relates them to some of the present 
posturing on defense policy. 

In order for my colleagues to have the 
advantages of this enlightened review by 
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Mr. Will, I ask unanimous consent that 
his column be printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Just WHat You'’p Expect From THIS 

ADMINISTRATION 


Hours before the eight old helicopters 
lifted off the deck of the USS Nimitz, bound 
for disaster in the desert, Jimmy Carter sent 
a letter to House Speaker Tip O'Neill en- 
dorsing a move to slash his own defense 
budget by $3.8 billion. This would drive the 
“post-Afghanistan” defense budget below 
even the level called for in Carter’s January 
budget, which even Carter quickly repudi- 
ated as inadequate. 

The eight mine-sweeping helicopters were 
veterans. The Navy has procured none of 
this model since 1975. (They were used in 
1973 to clear Haiphong, a duty imposed by 
the peace“ treaty.) They have been sitting 
on carriers since last year. The loss of seven 
of them cut by one-third our helicopter 
mine-sweeping capability. Carter has re- 
jected Navy requests for more of them. 

The Nimitz has not seen port—any port— 
since Jan. 4. We have too few carriers, and 
too few planes, to equip those we have. 
Carter used a veto to frustrate Congress“ 
demand for another carrier. For four 
straight years he has requested fewer new 
planes for the Navy than the Navy loses in 
operational attrition. So tours at sea become 
longer, flying becomes more dangerous. (A 
pilot who spends 20 peacetime years flying 
tactical aircraft from a carrier has a one- 
in-four chance of being killed.) And Carter 
opposes pay éven sufficient to get all Navy 
families off food stamps. 

Zbigniew Brzezinski says the lesson of 
the rescue mission is: “Do not scoff at 
American power. Do not scoff at American 
reach.” But the mission resembled the Bay 
of Pigs operation in its tentativeness, in 
shaving the margin of safety, thereby be- 
traying lack of conviction. 

You would not expect conviction from a 
president who has repeatedly and pettily 
disparaged the Mayaguez rescue, which 
rescued. You would hardly expect convic- 
tion from a president whose proudest and 
loudest campaign boast even after two sol- 
diers died—defending our embassy in Pak- 
istan—was that during his presidency no 
American had died in combat. You would 
hardly expect conviction in the use of mili- 
tary assets by a president who struggles to 
decrease those assets. 

The failed mission will be another occasion 
for flogging the military. Already a Washing- 
ton Post commentary is headlined: “Another 
President Ill-Served by the Military He 
Heads.” Actually, the military has been Ul- 
served by the president and his appointees, 
including some senior officers who are dis- 
tinguished primarily by behavior convenient 
for their civilian benefactors. 

Consider Harold Brown, the secretary of 
defense, and Gen. David Jones, chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Brown was Lyndon Johnson's secretary ot 
the Air Force when political and irresponsible 
decisions were made about the TFX fighter. 
He presided over the making of the C5 flasco. 
He was an architect of “selective” bombing 
to send this, then that, “signal” to Hanoi. 
It sent signals, all right—signals of uncer- 
tainty. It was a slow, step-by-step policy sim- 
ilar to the administration’s response to Iran. 
It dissipated U.S. power by allowing Hanoi 
to anticipate and adapt to each step. It was 
a policy that produced a tragically high ratio 
of force expended to objectives achieved. 

As secretary of defense, Brown has decep- 
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tively packaged four straight budgets cut- 
ting real spending below that of the pre- 
vious year. He has been a central actor in the 
advertising of first a fraudulent 5 percent, 
then a fraudulent 3 percent, defense increase, 
and has even tried to reduce this year’s 
spending to produce the illusion of increases 
next year. 

Jones is an Air Force general who was ele- 
vated to the chairmanship of the JCS after 
service selling the Panama Canal treaties and 
quelling Air Force protests about Carter's 
unilateral and unreciprocated killing of the 
Bl bomber. Fraudulent recruiting by ser- 
geants reflects an atmosphere of abandoned 
integrity at the highest levels, by those who 
(to take just one example) say that the Fl5s 
at Langley Air Base, which are only 40 per- 
cent operationally ready, are ready to tight 
a war. Or who are careful not to be politically 
inconvenient by insisting, indecorously, on 
decent pay for defending America. 

Nothing changes. Carter abandoned his 
stay-at-home policy six days before the Texas 
primary to fly to Texas to visit the casualties 
of the Iran mission. He thereby indicated his 
unchanged determination that Iran shall re- 
main the sun around which his campaign, 
and American foreign policy, revolve, Harold 
Brown, asked about Iran’s nauseating display 
of American bodies, said the display was dis- 
appointing.” Nothing changes: those disap- 
pointing iranians still won't live up to ad- 
ministration expectations. 


THE SENATE SERVICE OF EDMUND 
MUSKIE AND HIS APPOINTMENT 
AS U.S. SECRETARY OF STATE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, as 
our distinguished colleague from Maine, 
Edmund Muskie, prepares to take the 
heim of the U.S. State Department, I am 
pleased to join in wishing him much 
success in that endeavor. He will have a 
difficult job of complex and intricate di- 
plomacy at a time when our Nation faces 
irrationality and intransigence in a dan- 
gerous world. The outcome of his service 
as Secretary of State could have a last- 
ing effect on the well-being of every 
American, and, in fact, all people of the 
world. 

Ed Muskie has served long and faith- 
fully in this body and, as a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, he has 
gathered a wealth of knowledge that 
should serve him well in his new role as 
the manager of our Nation’s foreign 
policy. I know that Congress and, indeed, 
the Nation will give him full support in 
any moves designed to strengthen our 
security and interests among other coun- 
tries. 

It was a pleasure for me to vote for his 
confirmation as the next Secretary of 
State. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, on behalf of the Vice President, 
and upon the recommendation of the 
majority and minority leaders, pursuant 
to Public Law 86-42, appoints the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire (Mr. Durkin) 
and the Senator from Idaho (Mr. Mc- 
CLURE) to attend the Canada-United 
States Interparliamentary Conference, to 
be held in San Diego, Calif., May 23-27, 
1980. 
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THE SURVIVAL OF THE FOOD STAMP 
PROGRAM 


Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, the food 
stamp program will run out of money 
on May 15 in the absence of congres- 
sional action. The food stamp program 
is vitally important to millions of Ameri- 
cans; 45,000 of my fellow Montanans 
depend on these benefits. 

There are three steps that Congress 
must take to avert this impending dis- 
aster and to insure the continuation of 
the food stamp program. First, Congress 
must complete action on a third concur- 
rent budget resolution for fiscal year 
1980. Only yesterday the House of Rep- 
resentatives adopted its budget reso- 
lution for 1980 and we in the Senate are 
on the verge of passing our own budget 
resolution. 

Second, the House of Representatives 
must pass legislation increasing the food 
stamp authorization. The Senate passed 
similar legislation last July. 

Third, the House and Senate must ap- 
prove a supplemental appropriations to 
fund the program through September. 
This supplemental is required to accom- 
modate recent inflation in food prices, 
high unemployment, and increased par- 
ticipation in the program. 

The Congress must complete these 
steps quickly to guarantee the continua- 
tion of the food stamp program. It is 
unconscionable to consider cutting bene- 
fits for the elderly, the disabled, and the 
truly needed. The food stamp program 
has succeeded in improving the health 
and nutritional well-being of millions of 
our fellow citizens. In a time of rising 
inflation and high unemployment, it 
would be a cruel trick indeed to cut out 
these benefits. . 

Mr. President, I strongly support a 
balanced budget to help reduce inflation 
which hurts all Americans, especially 
those on fixed incomes. There is no 
doubt that the food stamp program must 
be reformed to minimize abuse and im- 
prove its management. While I believe 
the food stamp program is not immune 
to these reforms, I will nevertheless, 
work to assure the survival of the pro- 
gram in the spirit with which it was 
originally enacted—to ease hunger and 
reduce malnutrition. 

Today’s Washington Post carried an 
editorial on the food stamp crisis. I was 
struck by the simplicity and compelling- 
ness of the need to act swiftly. I rec- 
ommend the editorial to my colleagues. 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the editorial be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Foop Stamp Monsy—Now 

With each passing day it looks less likely 
that Congress will meet the May 15 deadline 
to keep the food stamp program in business 
for June. The effect of suspending the pro- 
gram even for a brief period will be terrible, 
and it will be terrible because the food 
stamp program is so precisely concentrated 
on the very poor. More than half the house- 
holds receiving food stamps have a gross in- 
come—right now—of $3,600 a year or less. 
Fewer than 3 percent of the families are 
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above the $9,000 line, and they are the ones 
with lots of mouths to feed. The average 
value of food stamps to these families is 
about 37 cents per person per meal. Not 
much by ordinary standards, perhaps, but 
on $3,600 a year, it is a tremendous differ- 
ence. 

People who get food stamps are not a 
permanent underclass of the wholly hope- 
less. For about two-thirds of the families, 
the program is a stopgap measure that helps 
them survive through a seasonal layoff, oc- 
casional financial disasters or the effects 
of recession. They move on and off the pro- 
gram as their circumstances change during 
the year. A lot more families of this type 
can be expected to need food stamps in the 
next few months as unemployment rises. So 
this is an especially cruel time to be fooling 
around with the notion of not having a pro- 
gram at all, as Congress seems to be. 

Frantic contingency planning is now go- 
ing on all over the country as state and lo- 
cal officials and voluntary groups try to fig- 
ure out how to keep people in food if food 
stamps go. In the District alone, $3.5 mil- 
lion a month goes out for food stamps. 
There is no way an emergency food network 
can meet a need that size. What is most 
infuriating is that the anxiety and suspense 
are unn : Congress has had months 
in which to get the required actions com- 
pleted. 

There is a chance they will make it. To 
do so means, of course, that a budget reso- 
lution, the authorizing legislation and ap- 
propriation must all be passed and settled 
in conference within the coming week. It 
will be hard to manage that, but it will 
be indecent not to. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 12:44 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives delivered by 
Mr. Berry, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House agrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 3928) to amend the act of Novem- 
ber 8, 1978 (92 Stat. 3095) to designate 
certain Cibola National Forest lands as 
additions to the Sandia Mountain Wil- 
derness, New Mexico. 

The message also announced that the 
House has agreed to House Concurrent 
Resolution 330, a concurrent resolution 
authorizing concerts by the National 
Symphony on Capitol Grounds, in which 
it requests the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


At 5:26 pm., a message from the 
House of Representatives delivered by 
Mr. Gregory, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House has agreed to 
the following concurrent resolution, in 
which it requests the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 330. A concurrent resolution 
setting forth the congressional budget for 
the U.S. Government for the fiscal years 1981, 
1982, and 1983 and revising the congressional 
budget for the U.S. Government for the 
fiscal year 1980. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The following concurrent resolution 
elt read by title and referred as indi- 
cated: 


H. Con. Res. 330. A concurrent resolution 
authorizing concerts by the National Sym- 
phony on Capitol Grounds; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 


May 8, 1980 


EXECUTIVE AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with ac- 
companying papers, reports, and docu- 
ments, which were referred as indicated: 


EC-3743. A communication from the Di- 
rector, Federal Emergency Management 
Agency, reporting, pursuant to law, on prop- 
erty acquisitions of emergency supplies and 
equipment; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

EC-3744. A communication from the Exec- 
utive Director (Contracts and Business Man- 
agement), Headquarters Naval Material Com- 
mand, Department of the Navy, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the Navy's semiannual 
report of research and development procure- 
ment actions of $50,000 and over; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-3745. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Army, reporting, pursuant to 
law, relative to obsolete chemical agent iden- 
tification sets at Rocky Mountain Arsenal, 
Colo.; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-3746. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the Interna- 
tional Travel Act of 1961 to authorize addi- 
tional appropriations, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Commerce, Sci- 
ence, and Transportation. 

EC-3747. A communication from the Chair- 
man, Federal Energy Regulatory Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, Phase II of 
the incremental pricing program, which 
would extend the incremental pricing pro- 
gram to all industrial users except those spe- 
cifically exempted by statute and set a uni- 
form price ceiling for natural gas sold to in- 
dustrial users subject to Phase II at the price 
of No. 6 high-sulphur residual fuel oll, but 
would exempt from incremental pricing the 
first 300 thousand cubic feet used each day 
by each facility for uses subject to Phase II: 
to the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

EC-3748. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army (Civil Works), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a letter from 
the Chief of Engineers dated 5 June 1979. 
with a final environmental impact statement 
and supplemental information on the Lutsen 
and Beaver Bay Harbors of Refuse, Minne- 
sota, project; to the Committee on Environ- 
mental and Public Works. 

EC-3749. A communication from the Chair- 
man, United States International Trade 
Commission, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to provide authorization of 
appropriations for the United States Inter- 
national Trade Commission for fiscal year 
1982; to the Committee on Finance. 

EC-3750. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report entitled 
“U.S. Efforts to Educate and Train the Poor 
in Developing Countries,” May 5, 1980; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

EC-3751. A communication from the Act- 
ing Assistant Secretary for Health, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on a 
new system of records; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-3752. A communication from the Chair- 
man, National Credit Union Administration 
Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on administration of the Government 
in the Sunshine Act; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-3753. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report entitled 
“Audit of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing Fund for the Year Ended September 30, 
1979.“ May 5, 1980; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 


May 8, 1980 


EC-3754. A communication from the Act- 
ing Commissioner, Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service, Department of Justice, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, an order suspend- 
ing deportation in the case of an alien; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-3755. A communication from Direc- 
tor, Selective Service System, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on administration 
of the Freedom of Information Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-3756. A communication from the Chatr- 
man, Tennessee Valley Authority, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on adminis- 
tration of the Freedom of Information Act; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-3757. A communication from the Act- 
ing Commissioner, Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service, Department of Justice, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, orders en- 
tered in 740 cases in which the authority 
contained in section 212(d)(3) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act was exercised 
in behalf of such aliens; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

EC-3758. A communication from the Act- 
ing Commissioner, Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service, Department of Justice, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, orders suspending 
deportation, as well as a list of the persons 
involved; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

EC-3759. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
reporting, pursuant to law, that additional 
time will be necessary for submitting a 
Comprehensive Plan to maximize coordina- 
tion of child abuse and neglect prevention 
and treatment activities; to the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-3760. A communication from the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, interpretation of Indian 
Preference in Federally Assisted School Con- 
struction Projects; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-3761. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator, Veterans Administration, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend title 38, United States Code, to 
authorize the Administrator to provide a 
memorial plaque or marker in appropriate 
situations to the next of kin of an individual 
who would otherwise be memorialized in a 
national, private, or local cemetery; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

EC-3762. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, reporting, for the in- 
formation of the Senate, relative to S. 2163, 
to provide for the conservation and enhance- 
ment of the salmon and steelhead resources 
of Washington State, assistance to the Treaty 
and non-Treaty harvesters of those re- 
sources, and for other purposes; ordered to 
lie on the table. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memorials 
were laid before the Senate and re- 
ferred as indicated: 

POM-714. A resolution adopted by the Leg- 
islature of the State of Massachusetts; to 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation: 

“RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OP THE UNITED STATES TO ENACT APPROPRI- 
ATE LEGISLATION FOR THE UNIFORM AND Co- 
ORDINATED OBSERVANCE BY THE SEVERAL 
STATES OF AN EXTENSION oF DAYLIGHT SAV- 
ING TIME 
“Whereas, A uniform system of reckoning 

time throughout the several states is con- 

venient and necessary for the proper and 
oe carrying on of interstate commerce; 
an 

“Whereas, By the Uniform Time Act of 
1966, P.L. 89-987; U.S.C. Title 15, Section 
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260 et seq., Congress provided for such a uni- 
form and coordinated system, including the 
observance of Daylight Saving Time, except 
in those states which by law omit such ob- 
servance, during the summer months, from 
2:00 A.M. on the last Sunday of April until 
2:00 A.M. on the last Sunday of October of 
each year; and 

“Whereas, The benefits of Daylight Saving 
Time, in providing an extension of natural 
light into the evening hours, have been al- 
most universally acknowledged, not only in 
the United States, but also in many foreign 
nations; and 

“Whereas, The return each fall to Standard 
Time, whereby winter sunset causes an un- 
desirable encroachment of darkness upon the 
latter part of the active day, requiring an 
unnecessary and undesirable drain upon 
valuable and increasingly scarce power re- 
sources to supply artificial light, creating 
conditions hazardous to vehicular and pedes- 
trian traffic during a peak travel period, and 
offering unduly propitious conditions for vio- 
lent and predatory criminal acts upon the 
streets and thoroughfares of many urban 
areas; and 

“Whereas, The value of Daylight Saving 
Time as a conservation measure, reducing the 
consumption of fuel for power generation 
and the concomitant effusion of pollutants, 
was recognized by Congress in providing for 
year-round observance of this time reckoning 
during the war emergency period from Feb- 
ruary, nineteen hundred and forty-two to 
October, nineteen hundred and forty-five; 
and in providing for extension of Daylight 
Saving Time during the energy shortage from 
1974 to 1975; and 

“Whereas, Urgent current needs for con- 
servation of energy sources, control pollution, 
deterrence of street crime and reduction of 
the human suffering and property damage 
due to accidents combine to support the ad- 
visability of a permanent extension of Day- 
light Saving Time; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts General 
Court hereby calls upon the Congress of the 
United States to amend the said “Uniform 
Time Act of 1966” to provide for observance 
of Daylight Saving Time from 2:00 A.M. on 
the last Sunday of February until 2:00 A.M. 
on the second Sunday of November each year; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives to the President of 
the United States, the presiding officer of 
each branch of the Congress, the presiding 
officers of the legislative bodies of the several 
States in the Eastern Time Zone, and to each 
member of the Congress from this 
Commonwealth.” 


POM-715. A concurrent resolution adopted 
by the House of Representatives of the State 
of South Carolina; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources: 


“A CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


“Whereas, the federal government is con- 
sidering Allied General Nuclear Services in 
Barnwell for an away from reactor (AFR) 
storage facility to be owned and operated by 
the federal government; and 

“Whereas, such consideration is based sole- 
ly on economic considerations; and 

“Whereas, the question of site location for 
the storage of disposal of radioactive waste 
should be decided on technical considera- 
tions; and 

“Whereas, interim water pool storage has 
not been demonstrated to be a reliable proc- 
ess for the storage of spent fuel for more 
than a few decades; and 

“Whereas, no decisions have yet been made 
by the federal government regarding the per- 
manent disposal of spent fuel or high-level 
radioactive waste; and 

“Whereas, there is no permanent federal 
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repository for safe disposal of high-level ra- 
dioactive waste; and 

“Whereas, there are many technical, legal, 
environmental and political issues that must 
be resolved before such a permanent reposi- 
tory can be established; and 

“Whereas, neither the federal government 
nor the nuclear industry has prepared reli- 
able cost estimates for the ultimate disposal 
and perpetual care of high-level radioactive 
waste and spent fuel; and 

“Whereas, the establishment of a perma- 
nent federal nuclear waste repository raises 
vital questions of public policy of such im- 
portance to present and future generations 
as to preclude the establishment of such a 
repository well after the year two thousand; 
and 

“Whereas, twenty-five million gallons or 
one-third of the nation’s high-level defense 
waste is stored at the Savannah River Plant 
in Aiken, South Carolina; and 

“Whereas, the State of South Carolina 
currently stores eighty-five percent of the 
nation’s low-level radioactive waste; and 

“Whereas, a lack of policy and action by 
the federal government to designate other 
low-level nuclear waste sites in the United 
States has placed an inequitable burden up- 
on our citizens and future generations; and 

“Whereas, experience has indicated that 
long-term guarantees from the federal gov- 
ernment on radiological matters may not be 
possible because of the current and prob- 
ably the future emotional environment sur- 
rounding nuclear power. 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved by the 
House of Representatives, the Senate con- 
curring: 

“That the General Assembly by this reso- 
lution hereby memorlalizes the President of 
the United States and the United States 
Congress to abstain from considering the 
State of South Carolina as a site for the es- 
tablishment of an interim storage facility 
for commercial spent nuclear fuel and other 
high-level radioactive waste produced out- 
side the State until official consultation has 
taken place between the federal government 
and the State, such consultation to be con- 
ducted by an appropriate committee desig- 
nated by the members of the General As- 
sembly and the Governor and that the es- 
tablishment of such an interim storage fa- 
cility must obtain prior approval by Joint 
Resolution of the majority of the member- 
ship of the General Assembly and also ap- 
proved by the Governor. 

“Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to the President, 
Vice President, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and each member of the South 
Carolina Congressional Delegation in Wash- 


ington, D.C.” 


POM-716. A joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of California; 
to the Committee on Finance: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION No. 53 


“Whereas, The growth in the rate of in- 
flation has resulted in a substantial increase 
in federal income taxes, which does not re- 
fiect increases in real income; and 

“Whereas, The cost of living as reflected 
by the United States Consumer Price Index 
has increased significantly each year; and 

“Whereas, Federal income taxes as a per- 
cent of personal income have risen from 9.7 
percent in 1976 to an estimated 11.3 percent 
in 1980, reflecting the rapid growth in tax 
collections during this inflationary period; 
and 

“Whereas, The Legislature of the State of 
California has enacted full indexing of the 
state personal income tax thereby preventing 
inflation from moving each taxpayer into.a 
higher state income tax bracket; and 

“Whereas, The impact of this adjustment 
of the state income tax will be partially 
reduced by the loss of this amount as a 
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deduction from the federal tax, further in- 
creasing federal income tax lability; and 

“Whereas, The federal income tax brackets 
have not been adjusted to eliminate the 
inequitable automatic tax increase resulting 
from inflation; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of Califoria, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorialize the President and the 
Congress of the United States to provide for 
the annual recomputation of federal income 
taxes and adjustment of such taxes accord- 
ing to the rate of inflation; and be it further 

“Resolved, That California shall receive a 
reduction in federal aid which is propor- 
tionate to the loss of federal income tax 
revenue derived from California; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice Preisdent of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

POM-717. A joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Alabama; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 9 


“Whereas, millions of abortions have been 
performed in the United States since the 
decision on abortions by the United States 
Supreme Court on January 22, 1973, and 

“Whereas, the Congress of the United 
States has not proposed to date a “human 
life amendment” to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

“Now therefore: 

“Be it resolved by the Legislature of Ala- 
bama, both Houses thereof concurring, that 
the Legislature of Alabama, 1980 Regular 
Session, applies to the Congress of the United 
States to call a convention for the sole and 
exclusive purpose of proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution that would protect 
the lives of all human being including un- 
born children at every stage of their bio- 
logical development and providing that 
neither the United States nor any state shall 
deprive any human being, from the moment 
of fertilization, of the right to life with- 
out due process of law, nor shall any state 
deny any human being, from the moment 
of fertilization the equal protection of the 
laws, except where pregnancy results from 
rape or from incest; or where abortion is 
necessary to save the life of the mother 
or where testing revealed abnormality or de- 
formity of the fetus. 

“Be it further resolved, that this appli- 
cation shall constitute a continuing appli- 
cation for such a convention pursuant to 
Article V of the Constitution of the United 
States until such time as the Legislatures 
of two-thirds of the States shall have made 
like applications and such convention shall 
have been called by the Congress of the 
United States. 

“Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
concurrent resolution be presented to the 
President of the Senate of the United States, 
the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and to each 
member of the Congress from Alabama at- 
testing the adoption of this concurrent res- 
olution by the 1980 Regular Session of the 
Legislature of the State of Alabama.” 


POM-718. A resolution adopted by the City 
Council, City of Elizabeth, N.J., urging the 
Congress of the United States to give im- 
mediate attention to dealing with hazardous 
waste material: to the Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Public Works. 


POM-719. A resolution adopted by the 
Board of County Commissioners of St. Louis 
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County, Minn., in support of full funding 
for the payments in lieu of taxes for those 
lands owned by the Federal Government 
within St. Louis County; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

POM-720. A petition from a private citi- 
zen, in support of a strong national security 
and increased military funding; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD (for Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
without amendment: 

H.R. 3807. A bill to amend subtitle IV of 
title 49, United States Code, to codify recent 
law and improve the Code without substan- 
tive change. 

By Mr. CRANSTON, from the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources, without 
amendment and without recommendation: 

HR. 2977. A bill to provide for Federal sup- 
port and encouragement of State, local, and 
community activities to prevent domestic vi- 
olence and assist victims of domestic vio- 
lence, to provide for coordination of Federal 
programs and activities relating to domestic 
violence, and for other purposes. 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources, with an 
amendment to the title: 

S. 2332. A bill to authorize appropriations 
to the Department of Energy for civilian pro- 
grams for fiscal year 1981 and fiscal year 1982, 
and for other purposse (Rept. No. 96-687). 

By Mr. DECONCINI, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 2326. A bill to amend section 113 of title 
28, United States Code, to place the Federal 
correctional institution at Butner, N.C., en- 
tirely within the Eastern District of North 
Carolina (Rept. No. 96-688). 

S. 2432. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to provide that the coun- 
ties of Audrain and Montgomery shall be in 
the Northern Division of the Eastern Judi- 
cial District of Missouri (Rept. No. 96-689). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation: 

Thomas George Allison, of Washington, to 
be General Counsel of the Department of 
Transportation. 

Frederick P. Schubert, for promotion to 
the grade of Rear Admiral in the U.S. Coast 
Guard. 


(The above nominations from the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation were reported with the 
recommendation that they be confirmed. 
subject to the nominees’ commitment to 
respond to reauests to appear and testify 
before and duly constituted committee 
of the Senate.) 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, as in ex- 
ecutive session, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, I report favorably the 
following nominations: In the Army, 
Maj. Gen. Paul Francis Gorman to be 
lieutenant general, 7 temporary appoint- 
ments to the grades of major general 
and brigadier general (list beginning 
with Brig. Gen. Floyd Wilmer Baker) 
(3-MGEN) (4-BGEN), and, in the Army 
of the United States, the following- 
named officers to be placed on the re- 
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tired list in the grades indicated: Gen. 
William Allen Knowlton (age 59) to be 
general; Lt. Gen. John Quint Henion 
(age 57) to be lieutenant general; Lt. 
Gen. Robert Carter McAlister (age 56) 
to be lieutenant general; Lt. Gen. John 
Woodland Morris (age 56) to be lieuten- 
ant general (1-GEN) (3—-LGEN); in the 
Navy, Adm. Harold E. Shear (age 61) for 
appointment to the grade of admiral on 
the retired list, Rear Adm. James R. 
Sanderson for appointment to the grade 
of vice admiral as Deputy Commander 
in Chief and Chief of Staff Atlantic and 
U.S. Atlantic Fleet, and 39 permanent 
promotions to the grade of rear admiral 
(list beginning with John G. Wissler); 
in the Air Force, Lt. Gen. Richard L. 
Lawson to be general, Lt. Gen. Howard 
M. Lane (age 56) for appointment to the 
grade of lieutenant general on the re- 
tired list, Maj. Gen. Charles C. Blanton 
to be lieutenant general, Lt. Gen. Abbott 
C. Greenleaf (age 53) for appointment 
to the grade of lieutenant general on the 
retired list, and Maj. Gen. Howard W. 
Leaf to be lieutenant general. I ask that 
these names be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The nom- 
inations will be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 5 

Mr. WARNER. In addition, Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the U.S. Military Academy, 
James R. Golden to be professor and 
deputy head of the department of social 
sciences, in the Regular Army, there are 
280 appointments to the grade of lieu- 
tenant colonel and below (list beginning 
with Patrick H. Brady), 914 U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy cadets for appointment to 
the grade of second lieutenant (list be- 
ginning with Brian J. Adams); in the 
Navy, there are 95 temporary and perma- 
nent promotions/appointments to the 
grade of lieutenant commander and 
below (list beginning with Dean S. 
Nakayama), 468 permanent promotions 
to the grade of lieutenant commander 
dist beginning with Timothy James 
Allega), 33 temporary and permanent 
promotions to the grade of commander 
and below (list beginning with William 
Broughton), 785 midshipmen (Naval 
Academy) to be permanent ensigns and 
41 temporary/permanent appointments 
to the grade of captain and below (list 
beginning with Jeffrey R. Abel), in the 
Navy and Reserve of the Navy, there are 
157 temporary and permanent appoint- 
ments/reappointments to the grade of 
captain and below (list beginning with 
Josef W. Christ); in the Marine Corps, 
there are 155 chief warrant officers for 
temporary appointment to the grade of 
first lieutenant (list beginning with Terry 
L. Armstrong), 116 permanent appoint- 
ments to the grade of colonel (list begin- 
ning with John B. Airola) ; in the Regu- 
lar Air Force, there are 901 avpoint- 
ments from the U.S. Air Force Academy 
to the grade of second lieutenant (list be- 
ginning with Joseph A. Accardo, Jr.), 
1,435 appointments to the grades of first 
and second lieutenant (list beginning 
with Robert F. Aaron, Jr.), in the Regu- 
lar Air Force and Reserve of the Air 
Force, there are 124 appointments / reap- 
pointments / promotions to the grade of 
colonel and below (list beginning with 
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Kenneth A. Murdock), and, in the Re- 
serve of the Air Force, there are 32 pro- 
motions to the grade of colonel (list be- 
ginning with Ralph E. Bradford, Jr.). 
Since these names have already appeared 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and to save 
the expense of printing again, I ask 
unanimous consent that they be ordered 
to lie on the Secretary’s desk for the 
information of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The nominations ordered to lie on the 
Secretary’s desk appeared in the RECORD 
on March 26, March 28, April 2, April 15, 
and April 23, 1980, at the end of the 
Senate proceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. STEWART (for himself and 
Mr. Baucus): 

S. 2677. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide for the nonrecog- 
nition of gain of the proceeds from the sale 
of incentive stock to an ESOP if those pro- 
ceeds are reinvested in such stock, and for 
an increase in basis for incentive stock held 
for certain period; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. EXON: 

S. 2678. A bill to extend for 5 years the 
operation of the State and Local Fiscal As- 
sistance Act of 1972 and to provide that each 
State will recelve the State government al- 
location only if it elects an equivalent re- 
duction in the amount it would otherwise 
receive in specific categorical grant pro- 
grams; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BAUCUS: 

S. 2679. A bill to establish an Office of 
Transportation in the Department of Agri- 
culture; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BUMPERS: 

S. 2680. A bill to improve the administra- 
tion of the Historic Sites Buildings and An~- 
tiquities Act of 1935 (49 Stat. 666); to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

By Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. BAKER, 
Mr. Percy, Mr. McC.iure, Mr. Dom- 
ENICI, Mr. ARMSTRONG, and Mr, DAN- 
FORTH) : 

S. 2681. A bill to amend the State and 
Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972 to pro- 
vide a 5-year extension of the general reve- 
nue sharing program and to provide that 
each State make an annual election to re- 
ceive its State government allocation or the 
equivalent amount in specific categorical 
grant programs, but not both; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. MELCHER: 

S. 2682. A bill to guarantee that producers 
have received their cost of production for 
wheat exported from the United States; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. JACKSON (by request): 

S. 2683. A bill to amend title VI of the 
Federal Land Policy and Management Act 
of 1976, as amended (43 U.S.C. 1701 et seq.) 
to establish the Snake River Birds of Prey 
National Conservation Area, Idaho; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

S. 2684. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain improved facilities for accommo- 
dating visitors, improving traffic flow, al- 
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leviating safety hazards, and expediting 
access at Hoover Dam, Boulder Canyon Proj- 
ect, Nevada; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 2685. A bill to provide an extension of 
the time frame for nomination of a selec- 
tion pool under the Cook Inlet land ex- 
change; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. STEWART (for himself 
and Mr. Baucus) ; 

S. 2677. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the 
nonrecognition of gain of the proceeds 
from the sale of incentive stock to an 
ESOP if those proceeds are reinvested 
in such stock, and for an increase in 
basis for incentive stock held for certain 
period; to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, our 
current economic condition is very dis- 
turbing. Inflation is at record levels, pro- 
ductivity is declining, competition is 
being replaced by concentration, and the 
independent business, the heart of free 
enterprise, is increasingly relegated to 
a smaller and smaller corner of the econ- 
omy. 

I am introducing a bill today which, 
I believe, can make an important con- 
tribution to addressing all these prob- 
lems, and yet will have only a nominal 
cost. While this bill will certainly be 
only one small part of the effort that 
must be made to revitalize our economy, 
I am convinced it is an important and 
urgent step to take. 

What my bill would do is to provide 
that when an owner of a small business 
sells to his or her employees through an 
employee stock ownership plan (ESOP), 
and takes the proceeds and invests them 
in another small business within 18 
months, the gain on the sale would not 
be taxed until the newly acquired stock 
is sold. 

For the purposes of this bill, a small 
business is defined as one with a net 
worth of $25 million or less. This defini- 
tion includes approximately three-quar- 
ters of all companies on the American 
Stock Exchange and virtually all com- 
panies on the regional exchanges. 

Under current law, when a business 
is sold or liquidated, the owner must pay 
capital gains taxes, unless the sale is to 
an established firm for an exchange of 
stock. In that case, the exchange is tax 
free, and the owner pays only when the 
stock is later sold. This anomaly in the 
law provides considerable encourage- 
ment to independent businessmen to sell 
their firms to established companies. 

The Federal Government hardly needs 
to encourage concentration in the econ- 
omy, however. In the last 5 years, over 
$100 billion has been spent on mergers 
and acquisitions—at least $20 billion 
more than has been spent on research 
and development by private companies. 
Over three-quarters of the acquired 
firms had assets under $1 million, and 
half of the acquiring firms had assets 
over $100 million. 


This increased concentration can only 
serve to decrease the level of competition 
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in the economy, and thereby sap its vi- 
tality and creativity. At the same time, 
the demise of the independent business 
depletes the ranks of the most innova- 
tive and job creating sector or the econ- 
omy. A recent National Science Founda- 
tion study, for instance, found that small 
firms are 24 times more innovative than 
large firms, while a 1979 MIT study 
found that firms with under 1,000 em- 
ployees account tor 94 percent of all em- 
ployment growth. 

While the incentive to sell to estab- 
lished firms is one cause for the decline 
of independent businesses, the lack of 
capital is another. In 1969, for instance, 
companies with a net worth of $5 million 
or less offered 698 public stock under- 
writings with a total value of $1.4 billion. 
In 1975, there were only four offerings 
with a value of $16 million. Less cumber- 
some regulation A offerings dropped 
from $256 million total value in 1972 to 
$46 million in 1977. 

The effect of the bill I am offering 
today would be to provide a mechanism 
whereby a business owner could sell to 
his employees at no financial disadvan- 
tage when compared with a sale to an 
established company. By creating this 
option, the independence of many busi- 
nesses will be preserved. 

At the same time, the bill will provide 
for a new infusion of capital into smaller 
firms, since the proceeds from the sales 
covered by this bill must be reinvested in 
a firm with less than $25 million net 
worth. 

The preservation on independent busi- 
ness is only one aspect of this bill, how- 
ever. In the last several months, there 
has been considerable attention given to 
the concept of employee ownership. Con- 
gress is about to pass bills that would 
provide both the Economic Development 
Administration and the Small Business 
Administration with specific authority 
to make loans and/or loan guarantees 
to employee-owned companies. Congress 
mandated that the Chrvsler Corp. estab- 
lish a $162.5 million ESOP as a condi- 
tion for receiving Federal loan guaran- 
tees. The Farmers Home Administration 
and the Housing and Urban Development 
Department have both formulated posi- 
tive programs on emplovee ownership. 
Major articles on the subject have ap- 
peared, or are about to appear, in Busi- 
ness Week, Fortune, Parade, and Bar- 
rons, among others. 

The attention is justified. Employee 
ownership is one of the most exciting 
new ideas around. Study after study has 
shown that when employees are given 
a significant ownership share, company 
productivity is increased and company 
profits rise substantiallv. The University 
of Michigan’s Survey Research Center, 
for instance, found that emvloyee-owned 
firms were 1.5 times as profitable as com- 
parable conventional firms, and that the 
more stock the employees owned, the 
higher the ratio was. Studies of the ply- 
wood industry have shown that the 18 
employee-owned companies had 25 to 30 
percent higher productivity than other 
conventionally owned companies. A sur- 
vey by the Senate Finance Committee 
on companies with employee ownership 
plans (with an average of 20 percent em- 
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ployee ownership) found that the 75 
firms showed an average increase in 
profits of 157 percent, in sales of 72 per- 
cent, and in employment of 37 percent 
since their ESOP’s were established. 

Clearly, employee ownership provides 
a strong motivation for employees not 
just to work harder, but, more impor- 
tantly, to work smarter. It is one of 
the cheapest, simplest ways to increase 
productivity and to allow employees to 
share in company growth. 

Perhaps the best news about this bill 
is that its cost will be nominal—only 
a deferral of $25 million per year, ac- 
cording to Treasury. Remember, this is 
only a deferral—when the stock pur- 
chased pursuant to this act is sold, taxes 
will be paid. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RecorpD. I urge my colleagues to give it 
their support. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 2677 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
part III of subchapter O of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
nontaxable exchanges) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 1041. Sates or SMALL BUSINESS STOCK. 

„(a) Nonrecocnition or Gamy.—If small, 
business stock is sold to an ESOP (as defined 
in section 409A (a)) or to a leveraged em- 
ployee stock ownership plan (as defined in 
section 4975(e) (7)), then gain (if any) from 
such sale shall, at the election of the tax- 


payer, be recognized only to the extent that 
the taxpayer's sale price exceeds the cost of 
small business stock purchased by the tax- 
payer within 18 months after the date of 
such sale. 


“(b) DEFINITIONS; Specta. Ruies.—For 
purposes of this section— 

“(1) SMALL BUSINESS sTOCK.—The term 
‘small business stock’ means common or pre- 
ferred stock issued by a domestic corpora- 
tion or small business investment company 
(other than an electing small business cor- 
poration as defined in section 1371(b))— 

“(A) which does not, for the taxable year 
in which such stock is issued, have passive 
investment income (as defined in section 
1372 (e) (5) ()) in excess of the limitation 
set forth in section 1372(e) (5) (A), and 

“(B) the equity capital (within the mean- 
ing of the last sentence of section 1244(c) 
(2)) of which does not exceed $25,000,000. 

“(2) CONTROLLED CORPORATIONS.—In the 
case of a corporation which is a member of 
a controlled group of corporations (as de- 
fined in section 1563(a) (1)), the equity cap- 
ital of all members of the controlled group 
shall be treated, for purposes of paragraph 
(1) (A) of this subsection, as the equity cap- 
ital of the issuing corporation. 

“(3) STOCK ACQUIRED BY UNDERWRITER—No 
acquisition of stock by an underwriter in the 
ordinary course of his trade or business as 
an underwriter, whether or not guaranteed, 
shall be treated as a purchase for purposes 
of subsection (a). 

“(4) DEFINITION OF SMALL BUSINESS INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY.—The term ‘small business 
investment company’ has the same meaning 
as when such term is used in title ITI of the 
Small Business Investment Company Act of 
1958 (15 U.S.C. €81 et eq.) , except that such 
term shall not include an electing small 


business corporation (as defined in section 
1371(b)). 
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“(c) 12-MontTH Horde PERIOD LIMITA- 
rox. —Subsection (a) shall only apply to 
gain attributable to sale of small business 
stock with respect to which the taxpayer’s 
holding period is more than 12 months. 

“(d) Basts or SMALL BUSINESS STOCK.— 
The basis of small business stock purchased 
by the taxpayer during the 18-month period 
shall be reduced by the amount of gain not 
recognized solely by reason of the applica- 
tion of subsection (a). If more than one 
share of small business stock is purchased, 
such reduction in basis shall be applied to 
each such share in chronological order of 
purchase. The amount of the reduction 
applicable to each share shall be determined 
by multiplying the maximum gain not to be 
recognized pursuant to subsection (a) by a 
fraction the numerator of which is the cost 
of such share and the denominator of which 
is the total cost of all such shares. 

„(e) STATUTE or LIMITATIONS.—If during 
a taxable year a taxpayer sells small busi- 
ness stock at a gain, then— 

“(1) the statutory period for the assess- 
ment of any deficiency attributable to any 
part of such gain shall not expire before the 
expiration of 3 years from the date the sec- 
retary is notified by the taxpayer (in such 
manner as the Secretary may by regulations 
prescribe) of— 

“(A) the taxpayer’s cost of purchasing 
small business stock which the taxpayer 
claims results in nonrecognition of any part 
of such gain, 

“(B) the taxpayer's intention not to pur- 
chase property within the period specified 
in paragraph (2), or 

“(C) a failure to make such purchase 
within such period; and 

“(2) such deficiency may be assessed be- 
fore the expiration of such 3-year period 
notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
law or rule of law which would otherwise 
prevent such assessment.“ 

(b) Section 1223 of such Code is amended 
by redesignating paragraph (12) as para- 
graph (13) and by Inserting a new paragraph 
(12) as follows: 

“(12) In determining the period for which 
the taxpayer has held small business stock 
the acquisition of which resulted under sec- 
tion 1041 in the nonrecognition of any part 
of the gain realized on the sale of small busi- 
ness stock, there shall be included the 
period for which small business stock with 
respect to which gain was not recognized 
had been held, and the period such replace- 
ment small business stock was held as of the 
date of such sale or exchange.“. 

(c) The table of sections for part III of 
subchapter O of chapter 1 of such Code is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“Sec. 1041. SALES or SMALL BUSINESS STOCK.”, 

Sec, 2. The amendments made by this Act 


shall apply with respect to stock acquired 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 


By Mr. EXON: 

S. 2678. A bill to extend for 5 years 
the operation of the State and Local Fis- 
cal Assistance Act of 1972, and to provide 
that each State will receive the State 
government allocation only if it elects an 
equivalent reduction in the amount it 
would otherwise receive in specific cate- 
gorical grant programs; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. Exon when he 
introduced the bill appear earlier in to- 


‘day’s proceedings.) 


By Mr. BAUCUS: 

S. 2679. A bill to establish an Office of 
Transportation in the Department of 
Agriculture; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 
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@ Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a bill to establish an Of- 
fice of Transportation in the Department 
of Agriculture. I am concerned that past 
efforts to formulate national transporta- 
tion policy have failed to address ade- 
quately the unique dependency of rural 
America upon transportation. For too 
long, the special needs and problems of 
rural transportation have been exiled to 
the periphery of our national transpor- 
tation planning activities. Simultane- 
ously, national transportation planning 
activities have failed to recognize the 
importance of a sound and effective rural 
transportation system to our national 
economy. 

My bill recognizes that any improve- 
ment of our national system must begin 
by integrating into our planning activi- 
ties the essential element of rural trans- 
portation. We need to fashion a compre- 
hensive, integrated plan that addresses 
the broadly fragmented issue of trans- 
portation. Enactment of my bill would 
bring rural transportation clearly into 
focus in the overall picture of setting 
national transportation policy. 


This legislation would give the Office 
of Transportation in the Department of 
Agriculture formal responsibility for 
dealing with the rural component of na- 
tional transportation policy and plan- 
ning. My bill does not create any addi- 
tional Federal employee positions or any 
additional bureaucratic structures. Nor 
does the bill authorize increased Federal 
expenditures. My bill formalizes, by stat- 
ute, a structure the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture created during his reorganization 
nearly 2 years ago. At that time, he 
pulled together, under one roof, parts of 
some 14 agencies within the Department 
of Agriculture that had responsibility for 
one or another aspect of transportation. 
While I commend Secretary Bergland 
for his foresight, the fact remains—what 
he pulled together could unwittingly be 
pulled apart. 

Presently, there is no Federal agency 
with the statutory authority to insure 
that the needs of rural transportation 
are addressed by national transportation 
policy. There is no Federal agency with 
the statutory responsibility for assessing 
the impact of air, rail, and truck regula- 
tory reform on rural areas. There is no 
Federal agency with the statutory au- 
thority to be directly responsible for 
evaluating future transportation prob- 
lems or the needs of agriculture and 
rural America. My bill would correct this 
anomaly in our national transportation 
policymaking planning efforts. The bill 
would implement several of the recom- 
mendations offered by the Rural Trans- 
portation Advisory Task Force. RTATF 
was established by Congress to examine 
rural transportation and to recommend 
ways to improve it. 


RURAL AMERICA AND TRANSPORTATION 

Rural America is uniquely dependent 
on transportation. Vast distances and 
sparse populations—twin characteristics 
of rural America—combine to produce a 
much more limited base from which to 
support the costs of transportation than 
do urban areas with their concentrated 
populations and business activity. The 
unique transportation dilemma of rural 
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America is one of matching greater than 
average transportation needs with less 
than average traffic density. 

The problems of rural transportation 
extend beyond the very serious need to 
improve farm-to-market connections. 
Several examples illustrate existing 
problems and needs. According to recent 
studies, only 31 percent of the Nation’s 
20,000 towns with populations of 50,000 
or less are served by a public transit 
system. Less than 1 percent of our rural 
people, working outside the home, have 
access to a public transit system. Addi- 
tionally, intercity buslines serve only 
about half of the towns with populations 
of 50,000 or less. Nearly 2,000 small com- 
munities have lost intercity bus connec- 
tions since 1972. In the last 20 years, air 
carriers have dropped nearly 200 service 
points in rural areas. This is 30 percent 
of the total served in 1960. Particularly 
hard pressed are the rural poor and 
elderly. Nearly half of these people do 
not own an automobile, the major vehi- 
cle upon which rural Americans depend 
for their mobility. 

Increasingly, the transportation alter- 
natives available to rural areas are being 
diminished. Tens of thousands of miles 
of rail branch lines have been abandoned 
in the last 50 years. More are scheduled 
to undergo bypass surgery. Estimates of 
future abandonments reached as high 
as 34,000 miles. Grain car shortages 
and discriminatory freight rates have 
plagued farmers every year since 1973. 
Meanwhile, the automobile, an essential 
vehicle for travel in rural areas, is be- 
coming an anachronism in the face of 
inflationary fuel costs and the need to 
conserve energy resources. Simultane- 
ously, major highways have deteriorated 
at a much faster rate than anyone would 
have anticipated 30 years ago, forcing 
more and more allocations of funds for 
maintenance instead of development. 

Rural Americans face limited trans- 
portation alternatives—the lifelines of 
any economy—at the same time that the 
Nation’s rural population is growing. In 
the past decade alone, the annual growth 
rate of rural areas exceeded that of 
urban areas by 40 percent. Nearly 85 
million people—34 percent of the United 
States population—now live outside of 
metropolitan areas. 

Rural transportation is not the exclu- 
sive problem of rural America. As the 
Nation’s work force and the products it 
produces shift away from urban centers, 
urban areas become increasingly depend- 
ent upon the efficiency and cost of rural 
transport services. More than ever be- 
fore, we are interdependent and our 
needs are interconnected. More than 
ever before, we must integrate our trans- 
portation planning efforts. 

NATIONAL POLICIES AND RURAL TRANSPORTATION 


National transportation policies often 
affect urban and rural areas differently. 
This is natural. It is, perhaps, even in- 
evitable. We are a diverse Nation. Never- 
theless, national transportation policies 
are often skewed to benefit urban areas 
at the expense of rural areas. Four years 
ago, for example, this Nation allocated 
$1.75 billion to the Northeast Corridor 
Improvement Project (NECIP), a project 
to improve Amtrak’s routes along the 
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Northeastern seaboard. Yet, no notice- 
able improvements have occurred. If any- 
thing, the quality and quantity of the 
service has deteriorated. At the same 
time, a major bulk-hauling railroad sery- 
ing rural areas—the Milwaukee—was al- 
lowed to lapse, through neglect, into 
bankruptcy. A major Amtrak route run- 
ning through the rural West—the Chi- 
cago-to-Seattle North Coast Hiawatha— 
was simply eliminated. 

At best, national transportation plan- 
ners and policymakers appear to ignore, 
if not merely discount, the potential im- 
pact of national transportation policies 
on rural areas. Deregulation of major 
sectors of the transportation industry is 
a clear example of this indifference. 

Deregulation is a popular policy buzz 
word” these days. I, for one, believe that 
we should reexamine and reform the in- 
tricate network of Government regula- 
tions that entangle private industry. Re- 
form of many of these regulations is long 
overdue. 


However, I am personally concerned 
about the potential effect upon rural 
areas of recent national efforts to sub- 
stantially deregulate the transportation 
industry. Two years ago, Congress voted 
to end most regulation of airlines. Now, 
in another burst of deregulation fever, 
Congress appears ready to revamp rules 
for railroads and trucks. 

Deregulation of transportation is based 
upon urban needs. According to an 
urban formula, reliable, cost-effective 
transportation will be insured by allow- 
ing market funds to operate unfettered 
by Government regulation. This assumes 
the existence of factors conducive to the 
operation of a free-market economy. In 
urban areas, marked as they are by high 
population density and business activity, 
a free-market transportation system well 
may produce quality service at competi- 
tive prices. 

However, such is not, necessarily, the 
case in rural areas. The traditional way 
of looking at transportation as just an- 
other business governed by some theo- 
retical market forces does not work for 
rural areas. This formula will not allow 
for competitive transportation services at 
nondiscriminatory prices. In rural areas, 
competitive alternatives often simply do 
not exist. Indeed, the needs of rural peo- 
ple are often ignored by transit providers 
in their efforts to capture high density 
markets. As many Montana farmers who 
pay the highest freight rates in the Na- 
tion can attest, in rural areas shippers 
are often captive to a single transporta- 
tion provider. The captive rural con- 
sumer is subject to anticompetitive. dis- 
criminatory pricing. For some types of 
services in some regions of the country, 
competitive market forces simply do not 
insure reasonable service at a reasonable 
cost. 

I, therefore, am deeply concerned 
about the multiple effect of simultaneous 
airline, rail, and trucking regulatory re- 
form upon our rural areas. There is little 
doubt that Federal laws governing the 
transportation industry, many of which 
were enacted decades ago, need to be re- 
vised. These laws have resulted in some 
of the worst imaginable examples of reg- 
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ulatory overkill, and I have supported 
many efforts to revise them. 

Yet, a serious concern lingers. How 
will this simultaneous regulatory reform 
affect services to rural areas? Although 
we have numerous studies on the impact 
of deregulating one or another of the 
transportation industries, no one has ex- 
amined thoroughly the combined impact 
upon rural areas of deregulating nearly 
all segments of transportation. 

The transportation network in many 
rural areas is already fragile. Sudden 
regulatory reform of protections imposed 
upon transportation is maxing our rural 
transportation system even more ten- 
uous. We must create a truly national 
transportation policy. 

RURAL TRANSPORTATION AND THE NATION 

A sound rural transportation network 
is also important to the economic and 
social well-being of the entire Nation. 
In August 1979, a Congressional Re- 
search Service study reported that people 
and enterprises within urban areas are 
heavily dependent on the efficiency and 
cost of rural transport services, “if de- 
sired urban lifestyles are to remain feasi- 
ble.“ A sound and effective rural 
transportation system, the study contin- 
ued, is truly in the national economic and 
social interest. Rural transportation 
problems can no longer, if they ever 
could, be addressed solely as isolated sets 
of problems. 

In transportation, as in few other 
areas, rural and urban areas are inter- 
dependent. Just as reliable and depend- 
able transportation is vital to rural 
America, efficient and cost-effective rural 
transportation is vital to urban areas. 
For instance, the producers of minerals 
and fuels used to heat urban homes, use 
rural transportation. The cost of trans- 
porting those resources, more than any 
other single factor, determines the 
energy bills of urban consumers. In 1977, 
for example, transportation accounted 
for about 60 percent of the delivered cost 
of Montana coal; and in recent years, 
annual freight rate increases have sig- 
nificantly exceeded the total amount of 
the Montana coal severance tax. 


Perhaps nothing better illustrates the 
dependence of urban areas upon 
transportation than agriculture. If agri- 
culture is the heart of our Nation, then 
transportation is its circulatory system. 
Agricultural exports, which totaled $32 
billion in 1978, comprise the single, most 
favorable element in our Nation’s bal- 
ance of trade payments. Where trans- 
portation policies fail, where the rural 
transportation system breaks down, the 
‘arteries of trade become congested and 
the health of the entire economy is 
weakened. We must talk about a national 
transportation system because we can no 
longer separate rural from urban needs. 
They are clearly part of the same body. 
RURAL TRANSPORTATION ADVISORY TASK FORCE 

A number of national initiatives have 
been undertaken in recent years in re- 
gard to the special needs and problems 
of rural transportation. Through the ini- 
tiative of the present administration, for 
example, several Federal agencies have 
entered into agreements to coordinate 
and target Federal financial support. 
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This support has been for air commuter 
service to rural markets; to improve the 
coordination and delivery of social serv- 
ices and public transit; to provide coor- 
dinated assistance for the rehabilitation 
of some railroad branch lines; and to ex- 
-pand the program for renovating bridges 
in rural counties. 

These initiatives are welcome. How- 
ever, they do not go far enough. Nor do 
they address the need to integrate rural 
transportation into rational transporta- 
tional policy and planning. 

In November, 1978, the Congress, in 
recognition of the importance of rural 
transportation to the Nation, established 
the rural transportation advisory task 
force. Congress charged the task force 
with evaluating the needs and problems 
of rural transportation and developing 
recommendations for legislative consid- 
eration. The task force released its final 
report and recommendations this past 
January. 

In its final report, the task force states 
that “there is an urgent need” for “ma- 
jor improvements in the transportation 
system! —nationwide. The task force 
noted that current transportation policy 
is severely fragmented. that this frag- 
mentation produces inefficiencies and in- 
equities, and that the entire economy 
could benefit significantly from a unified 
transportation policy. Time and again 
the task force. in its public hearings. lis- 
tened to a chorus of complaints from 
users of the transportation network, 
strong complaints about the cooperation 
among modes of transvortation. and 
about the quantity and cuality of trans- 
portation services available. 

The task force recognized that we can- 
not solve our transportation dilemmas 
overnight. There are, afterall, no tech- 
nological quick fixes—no devices, no 
formulas, no gimmicks, no panaceas— 
to our transportation needs. 

Most significantly, however, the work 
and recommendations of the task force 
clearly demonstrate the continuing im- 
portance of rural transportation to this 
Nation. The task force emphatically calls 
for the need to begin to look at rural 
transportation from a national perspec- 
tive, for the need to fully integrate rural 
transportation into national transporta- 
tion planning, for the need to have defi- 
nite rural and agricultural input into 
our national transportational activities. 

Mr. President, my bill would set us on, 
the road to the integration of rural 
transportation into national transvorta- 
tion planning. My bill implements sev- 
eral specific recommendations of the 
task force, including the vital need to 
insure rural input into the formulation 
of national transvortation policy. My 
bill represents a beginning, not a pan- 
acea, but a crucial beginning, nonethe- 
less, if we are to undertake seriously our 
obligation to meet the transportation 
needs of this Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no obiection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 2679 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
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there is established in the Department of 
Agriculture an Office of Transportation. The 
Office shall be headed by an Administrator 
who shall be appointed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The Administrator shall solicit 
views from rural and agricultural interests 
with respect to their concerns and shall ex- 
press such views to the Secretary and other 
Federal officials. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
delegate to the Administrator of the Office 
of Transportation established under subsec- 
tion (a) all functions of the Secretary with 
respect to— 

(1) the representation of rural and agri- 
cultural interests before rtation 
regulatory agencies and in the formulation 
and administration of Federal transporta- 
tion policy; 

(2) the development and implementation 
of alternative programs to provide transpor- 
tation services to rural areas in the United 
States, including the development and im- 
plementation of a rural transportation co- 
operative in a manner which considers the 
need for transporting individuals as well as 
freight; 

(3) the analysis of— 

(A) the impact of the reform of laws re- 
lating to the regulation of airlines, motor 
carriers, and railroads, and water carriers 
involved in domestic and foreign trade of 
the United States; 

(B) the impact of abandonments, bank- 
ruptcies, mergers, and restructuring of rail- 
roads; 

(C) the degree and type of influence of 
transportation on rural development and 
farm policy: 

(D) the degree and type of infiuence on 
agricultural product and food transporta- 
tion of the supply and price of energy; 

(E) the future transportation needs of the 
agricultural and rural areas of the United 
States; and 

(4) the development and publication of 
the estimated short and long term transpor- 
tation demand by agriculture, by mode, by 
region and by commodity; 

(5) the provision of technical transporta- 
tion assistance for agricultural shippers and 
receivers, especially small isolated shippers 
and receivers, including cooperatives; 

(6) the provision of information to im- 
prove public and private investment deci- 
sions associated with the provision of trans- 
portation services to agricultural producers 
and international and domestic consumers; 

(7) the provision of advice and assistance 
to shippers associated with international 
transportation services for the purpose of 
promoting United States agricultural ex- 

rts: 


(8) the development and implementation 
of national research programs to improve the 
productivity of systems for the transporta- 
tion and packaging of agricultural products 
in order to reduce costs, energy consumption, 
and food spoilage in international and do- 
mestic markets; and 

(9) the provision of advice and assistance 
to other Federal agencies which administer 
rural transportation loan and grant pro- 


grams. 
(c) The Administrator of the Office of 
Transportation shall prepare and transmit 
an annual report to the Congress which— 
(1) describes the activities of the Office; 
(2) assesses the adequacy of transporta- 
tion services in the rural areas of the United 
States; and 
(3) includes recommendations to improve 
the services assessed pursuant to para- 
graph (2).@ 


By Mr. BUMPERS: 


S. 2680. A bill to improve the admin- ' 


istration of the Historic Sites, Buildings 
and Antiquities Act of 1935 (49 Stat. 
666); to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 


May 8, 1980 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I am 
introducing a bill today to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to provide fi- 
nancial assistance to the Folger Library 
and the Corcoran Gallery in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The 1935 Historic Sites Act gives the 
Secretary the authority to enter into co- 
operative agreements, through the Na- 
tional Park Service, with individuals and 
associations to protect, preserve, main- 
tain, or operate historic buildings or 
sites. Last Congress, the Interior Appro- 
priations Act provided funds pursuant to 
this authority in the 1935 Act for the 
Corcoran Gallery, Folger Library, and 
the Arena Stage. Funding for the Arena 
Stage was contingent on the building 
being entered in the National Register 
of Historic Places. The Appropriations 
Act also included language making it 
clear that no additional funding would 
be made available for these institutions 
absent a specific legislative authoriza- 
tion. This bill would provide that specific 
authority for the Folger and the Cor- 
coran. The Arena Stage has not yet been 
added to the National Register of His- 
toric Places and the prognosis for such 
designation in the near future is not 
good. Therefore, the Arena Stage is not 
included in my proposal. 


While both the Folger and the Cor- 
coran perform for and on behalf of the 
American people cultural functions of 
national and international significance, 
they are privately rather than publicly 
funded. Along with their National re- 
sponsibilities assumed before the Federal 
Government established its role in cul- 
tural matters, these institutions must 
also maintain costly buildings of historic 
and architectural prominence. Most im- 
portantly, these private institutions are 
placed at a severe competitive disadvan- 
tage by more recently established, feder- 
ally supported institutions housed in 
federally owned buildings. 


I am hopeful that the Congress can 
act expeditiously to approve this 
authorization. 6 


By Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. 
BAKER, Mr. Percy, Mr. MCCLURE, 
Mr. DOMENICI, Mr. ARMSTRONG, 
and Mr. DANFORTH) : 

S. 2681. A bill to amend the State and 
Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972 to 
provide a 5-year extension of the general 
revenue sharing program and to provide 
that each State make an annual election 
to receive its State government alloca- 
tion or the equivalent amount in specific 
categorical grant programs, but not 
both; to the Committee on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. DoLte when he 
introduced the bill appear earlier in to- 
day’s proceedings.) 


By Mr. JACKSON (by request) : 

S. 2683. A bill to amend title VI of the 
Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act of 1976, as amended (43 U.S.C, 1701 
et seq.) to establish the Snake River 
Birds of Prey National Conservation 
Area, Idaho; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 
@ Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, by re- 


quest, I send to the desk for appropriate. 


reference a bill to amend Title VI of the. 


May 8, 1980 


Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act of 1976, as amended (43 U.S.C. 1701 
et seq.) to establish the Snake River 
Birds of Prey National Conservation 
Area, Idaho. 

Mr. President, this legislation was sub- 
mitted and recommended by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill and the executive 
communication which accompanied the 
proposal from the Secretary be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
letter were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

S. 2683 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That a new 
section 604 is added to the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act of 1976, as 
amended (43 U.S.C. 1701 et seq.) to read as 
follows: . 

“SNAKE RIVER BIRDS OF PREY NATIONAL 
CONSERVATION AREA” 

“Sec. 604 (a) The Congress finds that— 

“(1) The public lands in the State of 
Idaho known generally as the Snake River 
Birds of Prey Area contain the densest 
known nesting population of eagles, falcons, 
owls, kestrels, hawks and other birds of 
prey (raptors) in North America and one of 
the densest in the world; 

(2) These public lands constitute a valu- 
able national resource which not only pro- 
vides the public enjoyment and opportunity 
for study of the raptor population but also 
contains a variety of other resource values; 

8) Protection of the Snake River Birds 
of Prey Area as a sanctuary for raptors, while 
also providing for development and use of 
the other resource values, pursuant to this 
Act and other law applicable to public lands, 


can best be accomplished under a multiple 
use and sustained yield management plan 
that emphasizes management and protection 
as habitat for these raptors, and also ad- 
dresses the management of historical, scenic, 


archaeological, environmental, biological, 
cultural, scientific, educational, recreational 
and economic resources of the area so as to 
provide for appropriate management of the 
area and as a demonstration of management 
practices and techniques that may be useful 
to other areas of the public lands and 
elsewhere; 

“(4) consistent with requirements of sec- 
tions 202 and 302 of this Act, the Secretary 
has developed a comprehensive plan herein- 
after called “the plan”, and based on such 
plan has implemented a management pro- 
gram for the public lands in the Snake River 
Birds of Prey Area; 

“(5) the value of the Snake River Birds 
of Prey Area as a sanctuary for nesting rap- 
tors would be threatened by conversion of 
large tracts of prey base habitat to intensive 
agricultural use; 

“(6) additional authority and guidance 
must be provided to the Secretary to assure 
that essential raptor habitat remains in Fed- 
eral ownership, to facilitate effective plan- 
ning and management, to insure continued 
study of the relationship of man and these 
raptors, to preserve the unique and irreplace- 
able habitat of the Snake River birds of prey, 
and to conserve and use the other natural 
resources in concert with preservation of this 
habitat. 


“(b)(1) For the purpose of this section, 
the terms “Snake River Birds of Prey Na- 
tional Conservation Area” and “Area” mean 
the area generally depicted on a map entitled 
“Snake River Birds of Prey National Conser- 
vation Area—Proposed”, dated March 12, 
1980, on file with the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the United States 
House of Representatives and the Commit- 
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tee on Energy and Natural Resources of the 
United States Senate. Such map has the 
same force and effect as if included in this 
Act. 


“(2) For purposes of this section the term 
‘raptor habitat’ includes the habitat of the 
raptor prey base as well as the nesting and 
hunting habitat of the raptor. 

“(c) In order to provide for the immediate 
and future protection of raptor habitat in 
the Snake River Birds of Prey Area and to 
the extent consistent with protection of 
such habitat, to provide for the manage- 
ment and use of the public lands and their 
resources in the Snake River Birds of Prey 
Area within the framework of multiple use 
and sustained yield, and maintenance of 
environmental quality, the Snake River 
Birds of Prey National Conservation Area is 
hereby designated and established. The pub- 
lic lands in the Area shall be administered 
by the Secretary of the Interior through the 
Bureau of Land Management in accordance 
with the provisions of this section and the 
plan implemented thereunder and in accord- 
ance with other applicable provisions of this 
Act and other laws. 

“(d) The Secretary, in accordance with 
section 202 of this Act, shall continue imple- 
mentation of the comprehensive plan for the 
management of the public lands and their 
resources within the Area. As soon as prac- 
ticable after the effective date of this sec- 
tion, but in no event later than two years 
thereafter, the Secretary shall review the 
plan in effect on the effective date of this 
section to assure that it provides for pro- 
tection and enhancement of the raptor pop- 
ulation and raptor habitat within a frame- 
work of multiple use and sustained yield 
and provides for conservation, development, 
and use of other resources consistent with 
such protection and enhancement. The Sec- 
retary shall review and revise the plan as 
necessary, provided however that he shall 
review the plan no less than once every four 
years. 

“(e) The plan and management program 
to implement the plan shall include, but 
need not be limited to, provisions for: (1) 
special management protection for the raptor 
habitat on public lands within the Area; (2) 
public use of such lands consistent with the 
protection, maintenance and enhancement 
of raptor habitat; (3) acquisition of lands 
comprising raptor habitat within the bound- 
aries of the Area, to the extent the Secretary 
determines necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this section; (4) identification of 
withdrawals which, in the Secretary’s view, 
are no longer needed and initiation of action 
to modify or revoke such withdrawals in ac- 
cordance with procedures and limitations in 
this Area; (5) coordination of the plans, ac- 
tivities, programs and policies of Federal 
departments and agencies, State and local 
governments, and private parties affecting 
the Area in accordance with the provisions 
of section 202 of this Act; (6) education and 
research, including a public education pro- 
gram concerning appropriate public use of 
the Area and understanding and apprecia- 
tion of its resources; and (7) a program for 
continued scientific investigation and study 
to provide information to support sound 
management in accordance with this section, 
to advance knowledge of the raptor species 
and other natural resources, systems and 
processes of the Area and to provide a process 
for transferring to other areas of the public 
lands and elsewhere this knowledge and 
management experience. 

„(t) (1) In conjunction with and in addi- 
tion to the authority in section 303(a) to 
issue regulations the maximum penalty for 
violation of which is a fine of $1,000 or im- 
prisonment for twelve months. or both, and 
in section 310 of this Act, the Secretary is 
authorized to issue regulations necessary 
to implement the provisions in this section 
with regard to management, use and protec- 
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tion of the public lands including the prop- 
erty located thereon in the Area. Any person 
who violates any rule or regulation author- 
ized by this section shall be fined no more 
than $500 or imprisoned for no more than 
six months or both. Any person charged with 
a violation of such regulation may be tried 
and sentenced by any United States magis- 
trate designated for that purpose by the 
court by which he was appointed in the same 
manner and subject to the same conditions 
and limitations as provided for in section 
3401 of Title 18 of the United States Code. 


“(2) The powers enumerated in sections 
303(c) and 303(d) of this Act are equally 
applicable to the enforcement of regulations 
promulgated under this section, except that 
for purposes of implementing this section 
and the plan and regulations thereunder 
the Secretary may, in his discretion, also 
delegate limited enforcement responsibili- 
ties to certain designated personnel and ap- 
propriate State or local officials without 
granting such personnel and officials the au- 
thority to carry firearms. The Secretary shall 
prescribe standards, equipment requirements 
and procedures to be followed by any such 
personnel. 

“(3) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to supersede or otherwise affect ad- 
ministration and enforcement of the Endan- 
gered Species Act of 1973, as amended (16 
U.S.C. 1531 et seq.). 

“(g) Special management provisions: 

“(1) Subject to valid existing rights, the 
Area is withdrawn from operation of the 
Mining Law of 1872, as amended and supple- 
mented (30 U.S.C. 22 et seq.), and mineral 
exploration and development under that Act 
and regulations thereunder are prohibited. 
Minerals that would otherwise be subject to 
disposal under the Mining Law of 1872 or 
any law applicable to such minerals in the 
future may be disposed of only by lease by 
the Secretary. Such leases, as well as leases 
issued under the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 
as amended and supplemented (30 U.S.C. 181 
et seq.), the Acquired Land Mineral Leasing 
Act (30 U.S.C. 351 et seq.) or the Geothermal 
Steam Act of 1970 (30 U.S.C. 1001 et seq.) 
shall contain such stipulations and condi- 
tions as the Secretary deems necessary to 
comply with the provisions of the manage- 
ment plan for the Area. 


“(2) Subject to valid existing rights, the 
Area is hereby withdrawn from entry appli- 
cation, or selection under the Desert Land 
Act (43 U.S.C. 321 et seq.), the Carey Act 
(43 U.S.C. 641), the State of Idaho Admis- 
sions Act (26 Stat. 215), Revised Statute sec- 
tion 2275, as amended (43 U.S.C. 851), and 
Revised Statute section 2276 as amended (43 
U.S.C. 852), and the Secretary shall return 
to the applicants any such applications pend- 
ing on the effective date of this Act, without 
further action. Agricultural use and develop- 
ment of public lands within the Area may 
be permitted only pursuant to section 302 of 
this Act in accordance with the plan re- 
quired by section 604 of this Act. 


“(3) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, with respect to any expenditure of 
funds or action to approve, undertake, or 
permit to be undertaken, any new project, 
program, or activity or any description with- 
in the Area (other than maintenance or 
operation of existing facilities), the head of 
any Federal department shall provide for 
such conditions and restrictions as the Sec- 
retary of the Interior determines in writing 
to be necessary to avoid direct and reason- 
ably foreseeable and significantly adverse 
effects on raptor habitat within the Area: 
Provided, That the preceding sentence shall 
not apply to any protect, program, or activity 
determined by the Secretary of Defense to 
be essential to the national defense mission. 
The Secretary of Defense shall cooperate 
with the Secretary of the Interior regarding 
precautions to be taken to avoid disturbance 
to raptor nesting areas. 
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“(4) In order to provide for continued use 
of portions of the Area by the Idaho National 
Guard for military maneuvers consistent 
with the purposes of this section and the 
plan for the Area, the Secretary shall review 
existing authorizations or agreements with 
the Idaho National Guard providing for such 
use, aS soon as practicaole after the effective 
date of this section, and periodically there- 
after, and shall provide for continuation of 
such use subject to such modification as he 
deems necessary to assure that the continued 
use of the Area by the Idaho National Guard 
is compatible with the policies and purposes 
of this section. 

“(h) The Secretary shall provide for visi- 
tor use of the public lands in the Area to 
such extent and in such manner as he con- 
siders consistent with protection of the 
raptors and the raptor habitat within the 
Area. He shall make available to the public, 
to the extent practicable, the map of the 
Area referred to in subsection (b) of this 
section. 

(i) In addition to the authority in section 
318(d) of this Act and notwithstanding sec- 
tion 7(a) of the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act of 1964, as amended (16 U.S.C. 
4601-9(a)), moneys appropriated from the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund may be 
used as authorized in section 5(b) of the 
Endangered Species Act of 1973, as amended 
(16 U.S.C. 1534(b)), for purposes of acquir- 
ing lands, waters, or interests therein within 
the Area for administration as public lands 
and as a part of the Area. 

“(j) The Secretary is authorized to provide 
technical assistance to, and to enter into co- 
operative agreements and contracts with, the 
State and local governments providing for 
such governmental services by these entities 
as he deems necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses and policies of this section. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washingon, D.C., April 1, 1980. 


Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
President of the U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is enclosed a 
draft bill “To amend Title VI of the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act of 1976, as 
amended (43 U.S.C. 1701 et seq.), to establish 
the Snake River Birds of Prey National Con- 
servation Area, Idaho.” Also enclosed are the 
management plan and the Final Environ- 
mental Statement (FES) prepared on the 
draft bill and the management plan for the 
proposed Area. This Area is internationally 
significant because the unique combination 
of nesting habitat and food supply sustains 
the most concentrated nesting population of 
eagles, hawks, owls, and other birds of prey 
in North America and quite possibly the 
world, 

We recommend that the enclosed bill be 
referred to the appropriate committee for 
consideration and that it be enacted. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide for 
permanent protection of the habitat of eagles, 
hawks, owls and other birds of prey, or rap- 
tors, along the Snake River and further to 
provide for appropriate management of other 
important resources under a management 
plan. This would be accomplished by estab- 
lishment of a National Conservation Area to 
be administered by the Secretary of the In- 
terior through the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. Management guidelines in the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act of 1976 
(FLPMA) and other authorities applicable to 
public lands would continue to apply except 
as provided in the bill. The bill wou'd com- 
prise a new section of FLPMA, section 604, 
under Title VI entitled “Designated Manage- 
ment Areas.” 

This bill is the “proposed action” on which 
the Department has prepared its Draft and 
Final Environmental Statements. Alterna- 
tives to “proposed action” considered in the 
Environmental Statements were legislation 
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establishing a Birds of Prey National Con- 
servation Area of a smaller size and two 
other alternatives which would have in- 
volved no legislation. 

If the enclosed bill is enacted, the Area 
would continue to be managed in accord- 
ance with the existing management plan 
for the proposed Birds of Prey National Con- 
servation Area until a thorough update is 
completed, as soon as practicable after en- 
actment of this bill. 

The area that would be included within 
the proposed boundaries of the Snake River 
Birds of Prey National Conservation Area 
consists of approximately 490,685 acres of 
public lands, approximately 40,428 acres of 
State lands and approximately 78,469 of pri- 
vate lands flanking a 75-80 mile stretch of 
the Snake River in Idaho. 

The legislation would not impose any con- 
straint by the Federal Government on use of 
State lands or private lands within the Area, 
nor would Federal activities be carried out 
on State or private lands. 

Existing uses of the public lands, includ- 
ing extensive use for livestock grazing and 
seasonal use of a portion of the Area for 
National Guard training purposes, would be 
continued. These uses have been found 
through careful research to be consistent 
with the primary purpose of raptor popula- 
tion maintenance. 

In sum, the Area is to be managed in ac- 
cordance with the principles of multiple use 
and sustained yield with preservation of the 
extraordinary raptor population as a pri- 
mary Management objective. 

A matter of particular concern to this De- 
partment is an area of approximately 40,000 
acres of State land, the “Mountain Home” 
tract, within the boundaries of the Area, as 
proposed in the enclosed bill. This concen- 
trated State holding is important to the 
State of Idaho as a State land resource. 

It also includes key habitat for prey spe- 
cies extensively used by the raptors. The De- 
partment has held and will continue to hold 
discussions with State officials about ways 
to protect key habitat areas while respecting 
the responsibilities of the State of Idaho in 
the management of its own land resources. 
Particular attention has been paid to the 
possibility of an exchange covering all or a 
portion of this area. 


The Bureau of Land Management has been 
involved in administration of the public 
lands in the proposed Area for protection 
and management of the raptor resources for 
many years. In 1971, the Snake River Birds 
of Prey Natural Area was established by 
Public Land Order. 


This 26,000 acre sanctuary was set aside 
to protect the nesting and wintering habitat 
of the raptor population. Because it was 
clear that the raptor population was depend- 
ent upon a prey base that inhabited a much 
broader area, the Birds of Prey Study Area 
was established by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement in April of 1974 and a moratorium 
was placed on all potential conflicting land 
uses subject to further study. 

Finally in 1977, the Study Area was ex- 
panded to include prairie falcon foraging 
areas. It was during 1977 and 1978 that now 
well-known efforts were undertaken to rein- 
troduce peregrine falcons to the area under 
a BLM agreement with Cornell University. 

For several years, this Department, through 
the Bureau of Land Management, has been 
conducting research to determine the neces- 
sary area to ensure the long-term stability 
of the raptor population, assess the effects of 
agriculture encroachment on this stability 
and to identify management needs. That 
research indicates that lands roughly co- 
extensive with the lands we are proposing 
to establish as a National Conservation Area 
are required to provide necessary habitat. 


The enclosed Final Environmental State- 
ment (FES) and management plan contain 
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many of the details regarding management 
of the proposed Area. The key components 
of the draft bill are as follows: 

(1) Special management and protection of 
the raptor resource and habitat within a 
multiple use context. Section 604(c) would 
require management to provide for and pro- 
tect the raptors and raptor habitat. To the 
extent consistent with management to pro- 
tect the raptor resource, other resources of 
the public lands in the Area, including his- 
torical, scenic, archaeological, biological, cul- 
tural, recreational, and economic resources 
would be managed under multiple use prin- 
ciples. The public lands in the Area would 
be administered as public lands and would 
be generally subject to laws applicable to 
such lands. 

To prevent harassment of birds nesting 
in the Area by low-fiying airplanes, the 
Secretary of Transportation will cooperate 
with this Department in establishing re- 
strictions and/or necessary air closures with- 
in the canyon and a suitable buffer strip. 

(2) Development and implementation of 
a comprehensive management plan. Section 
604 (c) and (d) would require management 
of the public lands in the Area and their 
resources pursuant to a plan developed for 
the Area. The plan would be regularly 
reviewed and revised to meet changing needs, 
but would have to include specific require- 
ments set forth in section 604(e). 

(3) Use of the Area for public education 
and enjoyment and for demonstration of 
research and management techniques for 
use elsewhere. Section 604(e) would require 
a program of education, research and con- 
tinued scientific investigation to support 
sound management. It would also require 
a process for transferring the knowledge and 
management expertise developed to other 
areas. 

(4) Protection of the federally owned 
lands of the Area from disposal and conver- 
sion to agricultural or other uses inconsis- 
tent with protection of the raptor resource. 
Subject to valid existing rights, the Area 
would be withdrawn from operation of agri- 
cultural land laws and State selection sta- 
tutes by section 604(g)(2). Pending appli- 
cations would be returned to the applicants 
without further action. Agricultural develop- 
ment of public lands within the Area could 
take place only by lease or permit under 
FLPMA and consistent with the plan devel- 
oped for the Area. Other public lands out- 
side the Area may be made available for agri- 
cultural development to the extent that 
energy and other resources needed for such 
development are available and the develop- 
ment is in the public interest. 

(5) Mineral availability and development 
within the discretion of the Secretary. Sub- 
ject to valid existing rights, the Area would 
be withdrawn from operation of the Mining 
Law of 1872, by section 605(g) (1). However, 
hardrock minerals could be developed under 
lease in the Secretary's discretion. The min- 
eral leasing laws would continue to apply, 
and all leases would have to contain condi- 
tions and stipulations to protect the raptor 
values and other environmentai values of the 
Area. 
(6) Limited acquisition of State and pri- 
vately owned lands in the Area. Section 604 
(e) would require that the management 
plan and program to implement it contain 
provisions for acquisition of lands compris- 
ing raptor habitat to the extent necessary to 
carry out the purposes of the proposal. The 
general acquisition and exchange authorities 
in FLPMA would be applicable. 

(7) Conditions on Federal activities. Sec- 
tion 604(g)(3) provides that with respect to 
any new project or activity within the Area, 
the head of any Federal department shall 
provide for such conditions and restrictions 
as the Secretary of the Interior determines 
in writing to be necessary to avoid significant 
adverse effects on raptor habitat within the 
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Area. An exception is provided for national 
defense activities. 

(8) Cooperation with the State and af- 
fected local governments. Section 604(j) 
would authorize the Secretary to cooperate 
with the State and with affected local gov- 
ernments in the performance of their govern- 
mental functions. This provision is similar 
to the current authority in FLPMA to co- 
operate in law enforcement. This new pro- 
vision, like the law enforcement cooperative 
agreement authority, carries with it the 
authority to reimburse the State and locali- 
ties for performance of functions closely 
related to management of the Area. 

(9) Continuation of use of a portion of the 
Area by the Idaho National Guard consistent 
with management of the raptor resource. A 
temporary use permit which expires in 1983 
authorizes units of the National Guard to 
use a portion of the Area from March 1 
through November 30 annually, and on 
weekends if a 30-day prior notice is given. 
Permits for National Guard use were first 
issued in the early 1950s. The bill would 
recognize this use and provide for continua- 
tion subject to any modification necessary 
to assure that such use is compatible with 
establishment of the Area and protection of 
the raptor resource. 

Enactment of the enclosed proposal would 
provide a firm basis for continued manage- 
ment and protection of a public land area 
with unique values—both to the raptor pop- 
ulation and to the Nation. Enactment would 
provide for such management and protection 
within an overall framework of multiple use 
management which provides for the con- 
tinued use of other resource values of the 
area in ways that serve the local and na- 
tional economy and national defense inter- 
ests. 

We believe that establishment of the 
Snake River Birds of Prey National Conser- 
vation Area will permit protection of par- 
ticular environmental values within a multi- 
ple use management framework. We also ex- 
pect to learn much in establishing and man- 
aging the Birds of Prey Area that may be 
applied elsewhere on the public lands. We 
urge enactment of the bill at the earliest 
possible date. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that this legislative proposal is in 
accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely, 
Ceci D. ANDRUS, 
Secretary. 


By Mr. JACKSON (by request): 
S. 2684. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, oper- 
ate, and maintain improved facilities 
for accommodating visitors, improving 
traffic flow, alleviating safety hazards, 
and expediting access at Hoover Dam, 
Boulder Canyon project, Nev.; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. 
© Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, By 
request, I send to the desk for appro- 
priate reference a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain improved facil- 
ities for accommodating visitors, im- 
proving traffic flow, alleviating safety 
hazards, and expediting access at 
Hoover Dam, Boulder Canyon project, 
Nevada. 


Mr. President, this legislation was 
submitted and recommended by the 
Department of the Interior, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill and 
the executive communication which 
accompanied the proposal from the 
Assistant Secretary be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the bill and 
letter were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorn, as follows: 

S. 2684 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the author- 
ized facilities of Hoover Dam, Boulder Can- 
yon Project, Nevada, be modified or expanded 
to eliminate dangerous parking, and for addi- 
tional parking, improvement of visitor facili- 
ties, Improved roadways, additional elevators, 
and other facilities which will contribute to- 
ward the relief of the existing traffic conges- 
tion and traffic-pedestrian hazards in the 
Hoover Dam area. 

Sec. 2. Funds authorized to be appropriated 
for construction of the modified or expanded 
facilities shall be a repayment requirement 
from the Boulder Canyon Project revenues 
after 1987. The annual cost of operation and 
maintenance associated with the additional 
facilities shall be recovered on an annual 
basis from the fees associated with guided 
tours of Hoover Dam. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for construction of the required 
facilities, the sum of $23,500,000 (January 
1980 prices), plus or minus such amounts, if 
any, as may be justified by reason of ordi- 
nary fluctuations in construction costs as 
indicated by engineering cost indices appli- 
cable to the types of construction involved 
herein. There are also authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be required to 
operate and maintain sald facilities. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1980. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
President of the U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. PRESDENT: There is enclosed a 
draft of a bill “To authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain improved facilities for accommodating 
visitors, improving traffic flow, alleviating 
safety hazards, and expediting access at 
Hoover Dam, Boulder Canyon Project, 
Nevada.” 

We recommend that the bill be introduced 
and enacted. 

The bill would authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct necessary new facil- 
ities to improve traffic conditions, reduce 
safety hazards, reduce tourist congestion, 
and improve access at the Hoover Dam, 
located on the Colorado River on the border 
of Arizona and Nevada. New facilities would 
include new elevators, new parking areas, 
improved roadways, and other facilities. The 
bill would authorize to be appropriated the 
sum of $23.5 million, based on 1980 prices, 
for the necessary work, with indexing pro- 
vided. These funds would be reimbursable 
from Boulder Canyon Project revenues after 
1987, however, the annual operation and 
maintenance costs of the new facilities are 
expected to be covered by fees charged for 
guided tours of the dam. 

The Hoover Dam, completed in 1935, has 
been considered one of the great modern 
engineering wonders of the United States, 
if not the world. With a spillway height of 
726 feet, it is still the highest dam in the 
Western Hemisphere and contains 3½ mil- 
lion cubic yards of concrete. Lake Mead, 
which it impounds, contains nearly 30 mil- 
lion acre-feet of water and is still the Na- 
tion’s largest man-made reservoir, backing 
up 110 miles behind the dam with a surface 
area of nearly 250 square miles. It is a nat- 
ural tourist attraction, and has attracted 
an ever-increasing number of tourists since 
its construction. Moreover, it is crossed by 
Highway 93, a popular and well-traveled 
through highway. 

The number of visitors at Hoover Dam has 
increased from 298,500 annually in 1937 to 
726,300 in 1976, an average of about 2,000 per 
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day. In 1976, more than 2 million vehicles 
traversed the roadway, with over 7,000 a day 
in peak months and nearly 600 an hour at 
peak hours, of which 16 percent are trucks. 
These figures exceed the calculated maxi- 
mum safe vehicle capacity for the highway 
at the dam. The road over the dam is a nar- 
row 2-lane road that is further congested by 
the parking of cars and buses on and around 
the dam, Elevators and other facilities at the 
dam are overcrowded as well. 

The problem and the proposed corrective 
measures are more fully described in the 
1977 Special Report of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation (now Water and Power Resources 
Service), entitled “Facilitating Traffic Flow, 
Alleviating Safety Hazards, and Expediting 
Access, Hoover Dam.” Copies of this report 
and the environmental assessment are pro- 
vided herewith. A finding of no significant 
impact has been made according to the prin- 
ciples of the National Environmental Policy 
Act. 

In addition to the proposed plan as pre- 
sented in the enclosed supporting document, 
other alternative plans have been considered. 
One alternative would be a bridge across the 
canyon downstream from the dam to handle 
through traffic on Highway 93. This plan, 
although effectively reducing traffic flow 
across the dam and providing some safety 
enhancement, would not provide for the in- 
creased visitor handling. The combination of 
the bridge alternative and the proposed plan 
would be too costly. 

The additional and improved facilities are 
much needed at this time and we strongly 
recommend that the bill be promptly en- 
acted. 

The Office of Management and Budget ad- 
vises that there is no objection to the pres- 
entation of the enclosed draft bill from the 
standpoint of the Administrator's program. 

Sincerely, 
Guy R. MARTIN, 
Assistant Secretary.@ 


By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 2685. A bill to provide an extension 

of the time frame for nomination of a 
selection pool under the Cook Inlet land 
exchange; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 
@ Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, the leg- 
islation I am introducing today extends 
the time frame for nomination of a 
selection pool under the Cook Inlet Land 
Exchange for a period of 1 year. 

Last year the Senate passed similar 
legislation except that the time exten- 
sion provided for was for 2 years. The 
House, however, only provided for a 1- 
year extension and the Senate agreed to 
the House provision with the hope that 
the selection pool could be completed by 
that shorter time frame. 

The reason for the extension of time 
is the same now as it was then. The De- 
parment of Interior has failed to com- 
plete the nomination of the selection 
pool in the time originally allotted. Even 
with the additional year they have been 
unable to meet the deadline and, there- 
fore, I am again requesting a similar ex- 
tension of 1 year. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge the De- 
partment to finish its job so that the 
Cook Inlet Region, Inc., does not have 
to wait another 4 years in order to re- 
ceive the land originally provided for 
them. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
8. 506 


At the request of Mr. Marutas, the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN) was 
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added as a cosponsor of S. 506, a bill to 
amend title VIII of the act commonly 
called the Civil Rights Act of 1968 to 
revise the procedures for the enforce- 
ment of fair housing, and for other pur- 
poses. 

5. 882 


At the request of Mr. Wattop, the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. Smmpson), and 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. GARN) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 882, a bill to 
amend the Anadromous Fish Conserva- 
tion Act in order to extend the author- 
ization for appropriations to carry out 
the purposes of that act, and to initiate 
an emergency investigation on the 
striped bass in Atlantic Coastal waters. 

S. 1945 


At the request of Mr. Levin, the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. PRYOR) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1945, a bill 
to increase the accountability of, policy 
coordination by, and management of 
priorities by agencies through an im- 
proved mechanism for congressional 
oversight of the rules of agencies. 

5. 2064 


At the request of Mr. WILLIAIIs, the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2064, a bill to 
amend section 103 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide that the in- 
terest on certain mortgage revenue bonds 
= not be exempt from Federal income 

x. 

S. 2392 

At the request of Mr. Lucar, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. DuRENBERGER), 
and the Senator from Utah (Mr. HATCH) 


were added as cosponsors of S. 2392, a 
bill to repeal the Federal requirement of 
incremental pricing under the Natural 
Gas Policy Act of 1978. 


8. 2521 


At the request of Mr. Dore, the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. Bumpers) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2521, a bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide more equitable treatment 
of royalty owners under the crude oil 
windfall profit tax. 


At the request of Mr. Dote, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2598, a bill to require petroleum produced 
from the naval petroleum reserves to be 
sold in exchange for crude oil to be de- 
posited in the strategic petroleum re- 
serve. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 159 

At the request of Mr. DoLe, the Sena- 
tor from Ohio (Mr. METzENBAUM) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 159, a joint resolution disa- 
proving the action taken by the Presi- 
dent under the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 in imposing a fee on imports of pe- 
troleum or petroleum products. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 161 

At the request of Mr. BENTSEN, the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. Baucus) 
was added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 161, a joint resolution pro- 
posing an International Code of Busi- 
ness Conduct, 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 167 

At the request of Mr. Pryor, the Sena- 

tor from Mississippi (Mr. COCHRAN), and 
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the Senator from Arizona (Mr. DECON- 
CINI) were added as cosponsors of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 167, a joint reso- 
lution designating May 15, 1980 as “Na- 
tional Nursing Home Residents Day.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 168 

At the request of Mr. Dore, the Sena- 
tor from Ohio (Mr. GLENN), the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi (Mr. Cocuran), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
and the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
LEviIn) were added as cosponsors of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 168, a joint resolu- 
tion designating July 18, 1980, as “Na- 
tional POW-MIA Recognition Day.” 

SENATE RESOLUTION 423 


At the request of Mr. Dore, the Sena- 
tor from Utah (Mr. Garn) was added as 
a cosponsor of Senate Resolution 423, a 
resolution to disapprove incremental 
pricing action with regard to natural 

as. 
z AMENDMENT NO. 1703 

At the request of Mr. McGovern, the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. DoLE), and 
the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
BraDLEY) were added as cosponsors of 
amendment No. 1703 proposed to Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 86, a concur- 
rent resolution setting forth the recom- 
mended congressional budget for the 
U.S. Government for the fiscal years 
1981, 1982, and 1983 and revising the sec- 
ond concurrent resolution on the budg- 
et for fiscal year 1980. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1745 


At the request of Mr. Durkin, his name 
was added as a cosponsor of amendment 
No. 1745 proposed to Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 86, a concurrent resolution 
setting forth the recommended congres- 
sional budget for the U.S. Government 
for the fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983 
and revising the second concurrent reso- 
lution on the budget for fiscal year 1980. 

At the request of Mr. DeConcini, his 
mame was added as a cosponsor of 
amendment No. 1745 proposed to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 86, supra. 

At the request of Mr. Sarsanes, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of 
amendment No. 1745 proposed to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 86, supra. 

At the request of Mr. Pryor, his name 
was added as a cosponsor of amendment 
No. 1745 proposed to Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 86, supra. 


AMENDMENT No. 1752 


At the request of Mr. McCrure, the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. HATCH) was 
added as a cosponsor of amendment No. 
1752 proposed to Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 86, a concurrent resolution 
setting forth the recommended congres- 
sional budget for the U.S. Government 
for the fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983 
and revising the second concurrent reso- 
lution on the budget for fiscal year 1980. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1753 


At the request of Mr. Hatcu, the Sen- 
ator from California (Mr. HAYAKAWA) 
was added as a cosponsor of amendment 
No. 1753 proposed to Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 86, a concurrent resolution 
setting forth the recommended congres- 
sional budget for the U.S. Government 
for the fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983 
and revising the second concurrent reso- 
lution on the budget for fiscal year 1980. 


May 8, 1980 
NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that the Subcommittee on 
International Trade of the Committee on 
Finance will hold a hearing on May 12, 
1980, to receive testimony regarding the 
nomination of Mr. Robert F. Herzstein 
to be Under Secretary of Commerce for 
International Trade. 

The hearing will convene at 10 a.m., in 
room 2221, Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
ing. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON AGING 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce that on May 13, 1980, 
the Special Committee on Aging will hold 
its second hearing on the subject of 
“Work After 65: Options for the 80's.” 
The hearing will feature testimony from 
top corporate executives from Xerox, 
Polaroid, Atlantic Richfield Co., and 
Bankers Life & Casualty of Chicago, and 
it will highlight how Congress and pri- 
vate industry can work closely together 
to expand employment opportunities for 
older workers. 

The hearing will begin at 10 a.m., in 
room 6226, Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
ing. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON IMPROVEMENTS IN JUDICIAL 

MACHINERY 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that an open hearing will 
be held by the Subcommittee on Im- 
provements in Judicial Machinery of the 
Committee on the Judiciary on H.R. 5563, 
a bill to provide that certain judicial 
pleadings in the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico may be conducted in the 
Spanish language. 

The hearings will be held on May 19, 
1980, commencing at 9 a.m. in room 1224, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building. 

Persons who wish to testify or submit 
a statement for inclusion in the record 
should contact the subcommittee at 224- 
2618.0 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON AGING 
Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce a hearing of the Special 
Committee on Aging on “Energy Assist- 
ance for the Elderly” on May 23 at 9:30 
a. m. in the Municipal Court Building Au- 
ditorium, Pennsauken, N. J. I will preside. 

The committee will be focusing on the 
expanded energy assistance programs 
and their impact on the elderly. Wit- 
nesses will represent State and local of- 
ficials who have administered energy 
assistance programs, outreach workers 
and elderly consumers. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


MILITARY REPUTATION, POLITICAL 
NERVE AND DESERT 1 


@ Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Dr. Jeffrey Record, well and favor- 
ably known to many in the Senate, wrote 
a provocative piece for today’s Wall 
Street Journal. 

Dr. Record is a senior fellow at the In- 
stitute for Foreign Policy Analysis in 
Washington, D.C., and author of “Siz- 
ing up the Soviet Army.” 

I ask that his article captioned Mili- 
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tary Reputation, Political Nerve and 
Desert 1,” be printed in the RECORD. 
The article follows: 


Mrurrary REPUTATION, POLITICAL NERVE AND 
‘Desert 1 
(By Jeffrey Record) 

Among the twisted hulks of airplanes at 
“Desert 1” in eastern Iran may lie a pro- 
foundly more disturbing piece of wreckage: 
America’s military reputation. 

The demonstrated ability to use force 
competently is essential to any nation con- 
fronted by seemingly endless military and 
other violent challenges to its vital inter- 
ests. It is especially important for a nation 
to whom others look for protection. 

Yet for two decades the United States 
has fumbled every significant military ven- 
ture it has undertaken. The American- 
sponsored invasion of Cuba in 1961 was de- 
feated on the beaches at the Bay of Pigs 
because it was unsupported by U.S. air 
power. American arms were defeated in In- 
dochina for a host of reasons, not the least 
ot which were an unbounded confidence in 
technology to resolve what were non-techno- 
logical problems and the application of a 
strategy of hesitant incrementalism that 
fooled no one except its authors. 

The masterfully executed U.S. commando 
raid on North Vietnam’s Son Tay prison 
camp in 1970 was denied success because the 
US. intelligence community failed to detect 
the prior evacuation of U.S. POWs from the 
camp. The 1975 descent of U.S. Marines on 
the island of Koh Tang in search of the hi- 
jacked crew of the Mayaguez was a grim 
comedy of errors entailing high casualties 
among the assault forces, ignorant of the 
fact that the vessel's crew was already being 
set free. 

An now, the shambles of “Desert 1”: an 
operation called off allegedly because of 
“equipment failure” in a third helicopter. 

Interestingly, although the precise causes 
of failure differed in each instance, all were 
solidly rooted either in intelligence break- 
downs (the Mayaguez and Son Tay raids) 
or in political decisions that in one fashion 
or another served to limit the amount of 
force and flexibility in its use available to 
military commanders in the field (the Bay 
of Pigs and Indochina). Evidence mounts 
that the latter was the case in the U.S. at- 
tempt to extract the American hostages in 
Tehran. 

The administration’s explanation to date 
of why that operation was abruptly called 
off is less than satisfactory. Here was a well- 
planned and thoroughly rehearsed venture 
which, at the time it was aborted, had 
achieved (according to Secretary of Defense 
Harold Brown) complete tactical surprise 
and had yet to make contact with the “en- 
emy.” But it was called off, so we are told, 
with the advice of the commander on the 
ground (Colonal Beckwith) because the as- 
sault force was short one helicopter. 

Are we really to believe that a military 
operation of such enormous domestic and 
international political consequences was can- 
celled in mid-course because the hydraulic 
system of one of six remaining helicopters 
malfunctioned? If so, then one can only 
conclude that the operation was based on 
insufficient force, and not just in the number 
of helicopters. 

One of the more striking features of the 
operation was the small size of the assault 
force: 90 men assigned to overwhelm an en- 
closed compound defended by 150 well-armed 
and disciplined terrorists. At Entebbe in 1976, 
an Israeli unit of over 100 picked troops was 
employed against only seven Palestinian ter- 
rorists and a scattered number of predictably 
later-reacting and confused Ugandan sol- 
diers. The German recapture of a hijacked 
Lufthansa airliner in Mogadishu in 1977 in- 
volved a strike force of about 90 commandos 
against only four or five terrorists. In terms 
of both men and machines the U.S. attempt 
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to free its hostages in Tehran appears to have 
been severely “underfunded,” allowing little 
margin for error or for the unexpected event. 

Why? It is difficult to believe that thcse 
military planners charged with devising the 
Tehran raid opted for a force of the size 
finally used. Military planners are inherently 
conservative when it comes to estimating 
needed resources; if anything, they are prone 
to ask for substantially more force than they 
think is required. In the case of the Tehran 
operation, a natural proclivity for redun- 
dancy of force was undoubtedly strengthened 
by the knowledge that Tehran constituted a 
greater challenge than Entebbe (where the 
hostages were conveniently held at an air- 
field) or Mogadishu (where the Germans had 
the benefit of a collaborative Somali 
government). 

In contrast to the military planners is the 
political leadership of the administration, 
which for over three years has displayed a 
profound mistrust of military power in gen- 
eral and, as the first six months of the 
Iranian hostage crisis has proved, a no less 
profound hesitancy in using U.S. power on 
behalf of interests violently threatened. Is it 
illogical to assume that an administration 
with a record of demonstrable nervousness in 
contemplating the use of force would, when 
force is needed, be niggardly in supplying it 
as well as vulnerable to losing its nerve when 
force is actually in the process of being used? 

And it is here that one is compelled to 
return to Colonel Beckwith, sitting on the 
ground at Desert 1“ with his force sans one 
helicopter. Faintheartedness is rarely charac- 
teristic of men like commando Beckwith, an 
individual who freely chose a career fraught 
with risk and danger, who is trained to adapt 
rapidly to the unanticipated event on the 
battlefield, and who does so with a confidence 
(misplaced or not) bred by immersion in a 
subculture that exalts “can do” and disdains 
“quitters.” No, it is highly unlikely that 
Beckwith was prepared to throw in the towel 
simply because he had five rather than six 
working helicopters. 

In sum, while there was “equipment fail- 
ure” inside Iran, the impression that it was 
attended by a failure of nerve inside the 
White House cannot be dismissed.@ 


—— — 


FOOD STAMPS WILL BE IN BUSI- 
NESS JUNE 1 


@ Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Kansas would like to comment 
on an editorial appearing in the Wash- 
ington Post this morning regarding the 
likelihood of food stamp availability on 
June 1. 

As many of my colleagues here know, 
S. 1309 passed the Senate in July of 1979 
and is presently under debate on the 
floor of the House. This comprehensive 
legislation introduced by Senator TAL- 
MADGE and cosponsored by Senator Mc- 
Govern and myself, improves the food 
stamp program in fiscal accountability 
through reductions in inaccurate eligi- 
bility and benefit determinations and in- 
creases fraud detection and recovery 
procedures. 

The Senator from Kansas holds a par- 
ticular interest in the food stamp pro- 
gram in this Nation. Thousands of el- 
derly, handicapped, and extremely poor 
depend on this program for daily nutri- 
tion, as well as those families under the 
program which depend on the food in- 
come through seasonal layoffs and un- 
expected financial burdens. The food 
stamp program is a significant compo- 
nent of preventative health care in the 
United States, as reported by several 
physicians during hearings before the 
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Senate Agriculture Committee. A 33- 
percent decline in infant mortality in the 
United States can be traced to the food 
stamp program by increasing the feed- 
ing and health of pregnant women and 
enhancing the health of disadvantaged 
Americans. 

The leadership in both the House and 
Senate have assured Members that S. 
1309 will be passed before the May 15 
deadline. It is expected that the House 
will finish its work tonight on the bill 
and as a member of the Conference 
Committee, the Senator from Kansas will 
call for immediate conference action on 
this vital legislation. 

I would urge my colleagues to act fav- 
orably on the conference report and as- 
sure the continuation of the food stamp 
program as well as the improvements 
contained in S. 1309. 

Mr. President, I ask that the text of 
the Washington Post article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Foop Stamp MonEY—Now 


With each passing day it looks less likely 
that Congress will meet the May 15 deadline 
to keep the food stamp program in business 
for June. The effect of suspending the pro- 
gram even for a brief period will be terrible, 
and it will be terrible because the food stamp 
program is so precisely concentrated on the 
very poor. More than half the households 
receiving food stamps have a gross income— 
right now—of $3,600 a year or less. Fewer 
than 3 percent of the families are above the 
$9,000 line, and they are the ones with lots 
of mouths to feed. The average value of food 
stamps to these families is about 37 cents per 
person per meal. Not much by ordinary 
standards, perhaps, but on $3,600 a year, it 
is a tremendous difference. 

People who get food stamps are not & 
permanent underclass of the wholly hope- 
less. For about two-thirds of the families, 
the program is a stopgap measure that helps 
them survive through seasonal layoffs, occa- 
sional financial disasters or the effects of 
recession. They move on and off the program 
as their circumstances change during the 
year. A lot more families of this type can be 
expected to need food stamps in the next 
few months as unemployment rises. So this 
is an especially cruel time to be fooling 
around with the notion of not having a 
program at all, as Congress seems to be. 

Frantic contingency planning is now going 
on all over the country as state and local 
officials and voluntary groups try to figure 
out how to keep people in food if food stamps 
go. In the District alone, $3.5 million a month 
goes out for food stamps. There is no way an 
emergency food network can meet a need 
that size. What is most infuriating is that 
the anxiety and suspense are unnecessary: 
Congress has had months in which to get the 
required actions completed. 

There is a chance they will make it. To 
do so means, of course, that a budget reso- 
lution, the authorizing legislation and 
appropriation must all be passed and settled 
in conference within the coming week. It 
will be hard to manage that, but it will be 
indecent not to.@ 


THE INFLUX OF REFUGEES 


@ Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
apparent open door policy which has 
permitted the immigration of more than 
20,000 refugees from Cuba has very seri- 
ous economic implications, both for 
those communities which are receiving 
the refugees and for the Nation as well. 

A program of assistance for large-scale 
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immigration from Cuba could add as 
much as $1 billion a year to the cost of 
refugee assistance. 

At the same time, we are being inun- 
dated with Mexican nationals number- 
ing in the hundreds of thousands who 
cross our borders either to work illegally 
or to burden our welfare rolls and strain 
the capacity of our schools and other 
services. It has been predicted that 
Mexican Americans will soon become the 
largest ethnic group in the United States. 

None of this has taken place inten- 
tionally or with the sanction of Congress. 

Ours is the most wealthy and most 
free Nation in the world. It is, of course, 
the most desirable country in which to 
live. But we simply cannot open our 
doors to everyone who wants to immi- 
grate to this country. 

Previous refugees from Cuba have be- 
come some of our finest citizens and have 
made important contributions to our so- 
ciety. However, the current influx of 
refugees, which could number into the 
tens of thousands, should not be the 
responsibility of the United States alone. 

We should seek the cooperation of our 
Latin American neighbors in shoulder- 
ing some of this burden. And we should 
permit the citizens of other nations who 
wish to immigrate to our country to do 
so only in accordance with our laws.® 


WILLIAM A. LUBBERS 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, for 6 
days, this body fully debated the nomina- 
tion of Mr. William A. Lubbers for Gen- 
eral Counsel of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. I have carefully followed 
this debate and I have studied the record 
on this nomination. On April 23, the Sen- 
ate approved the nomination by a vote of 
57 to 39. I supported this confirmation. 

The National Labor Relations Act was 
enacted to define and protect the rights 
of employees and employers, to protect 
the public interest by encouraging collec- 
tive bargaining, and to eliminate those 
activities which are harmful to the public 
welfare. It is the responsibility of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and the 
General Counsel to enforce these laws 
and to maintain the delicate balance be- 
tween the interests of the various parties. 

As described under section 3(d) of the 
act, the duties of the General Counsel are 
to “exercise general supervision over all 
attorneys employed by the Board—and 
over the officers and employees in the 
regional offices. He shall have final au- 
thority, on behalf of the Board, in respect 
of the investigation of charges and issu- 
ance of complaints under section 10 (un- 
fair labor practices), and in respect of 
the prosecution of such complaints be- 
fore the Board, and shall have other 
duties as the Board may prescribe or as 
may be provided by law.” 

These duties, according to the legisla- 
tive history of the act, require that the 
General Counsel be a fair and competent 
individual. The duties require that the 
General Counsel have extensive knowl- 
edge of the labor laws. The duties also 
require that the General Counsel exercise 
independence in judgment and action. 
The Board regulations emphasize this 
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point by prohibiting any ex parte com- 
munications between the General Coun- 
sel and the Board members during con- 
sideration of a particular claim. In other 
words, the Board regulations prohibit 
any “off-the-record’” communication, 
written or oral, between the General 
Counsel and the Board members or be- 
tween their staffs, regarding the merit of 
any proceeding. 

The focus of this debate has, therefore, 
rested upon the ability of the nominee, 
William Lubbers, to fill this position and 
to perform his duties in the spirit of this 
independence due to his lengthy service 
of employment under John Fanning, the 
present Board Chairman. 

I carefully weighed the arguments pre- 
sented during debate on this matter. The 
independence question is an important 
one. However, there is no evidence in the 
record to support the contention that 
Mr. Lubbers would compromise himself 
in this respect. In fact, former Board 
General Counsel Peter Nash, who served 
during the administration of President 
Nixon, stated during the hearing pro- 
ceedings that Mr. Lubbers— 
is also, by reputation and by my knowledge, 
a superb lawyer. . I am confident in my 
own mind, knowing Bill Lubbers and John 
Fanning, that never would they breach either 
the letter or the spirit of section 3(d) of the 
Labor Act. 


There also appears to be general agree- 
ment regarding Mr. Lubbers’ competence 
and integrity. One representative of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce stated: 

I have known Mr. Lubbers for over 20 years, 
and I know him to be a good lawyer and a 
fine person. 


A spokesman for the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers stated: 

We do not impugn Mr. Lubbers’ competence 
as Executive Secretary of the NLRB, or his 
integrity. 


There is simply no evidence in the rec- 
ord to indicate that Mr. Lubbers lacks 
those qualities necessary to take the oath 
of independence and to honor his 
commitment. 

There is further concern over a bias 
which may be possessed by Mr. Lubbers, 
particularly in his association with the 
Board Chairman. However, again, the 
record shows that this particular Board 
Chairman was appointed to the Board by 
President Eisenhower and has been re- 
appointed to the Board by every Presi- 
dent since. The only exception in this in- 
stance would be President Ford, who 
while not having an opportunity to ap- 
point Mr. Fanning to the Board, did 
choose him to serve as Acting Board 
Chairman. Therefore, based upon the 
record, it appears that Mr. Lubbers’ em- 
ployer has had the open endorsement of 
six Presidents—three Republican and 
three Democratic—during the past 25 
years; hardly an indication of any strong 
bias on his part. 

Again, the evidence would point away 
from any partnership or bias which may 
be possessed by the nominee. However, 
should it be presumed that the mere as- 
sociation of Mr. Lubbers with the mem- 
bers of the Board, particularly the Board 
Chairman, disqualifies him from as- 
suming the position of General Counsel? 
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If this rule were to be applied, would it 
not also prohibit former U.S. attorneys 
from assuming judgeships? Such pre- 
sumptive logic would surely disqualify 
many individuals from serving in the 
public trust. 

In the final analysis, under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, the President 
is responsible for appointing an individ- 
ual to the position of General Counsel of 
the Board. It is the President’s preroga- 
tive to make his own appointments of 
those he wishes for service in his Cabinet 
and of those he chooses to fill the admin- 
istrative posts in his government. It is 
the responsibility of the Congress, in 
finding that nominee to be a person with 
the necessary qualifications for the post 
and to be a person of integrity and com- 
petence, to approve that nomination. 

Mr. President, based upon a careful 
evaluation of the record and debate on 
this matter, Mr. Lubbers appears to have 
those qualifications necessary for the 
post of General Counsel. He is charac- 
terized as being competent and objective 
even by those who would oppose his 
nomination. For these reasons, I sup- 
ported the confirmation. 


AIRLINE COMPETITION 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I submit 
for the Recorp the attached editorial 
which appeared in the Houston Post 
earlier this year. It describes how the 
airlines through competition have met 
the test of the marketplace. 
The editorial follows: 
FLOATING ON AIR 


The Airline Deregulation Act of 1978 
stirred mixed feelings both in Congress and 
the airline industry. Airlines, opponents pre- 
dicted, would lose money and, in their need 
to drop unprofitable routes, would leave 
small towns stranded. But the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board began to loosen red tape, and 
before the year was half over deregulation 
had contradicted the Cassandras. 


As airlines began to cut fares, more people 
took up flying. In the first five months of 
1978, passenger volume was up 20 percent 
over the same period of 1977. The industry, 
which had earned a record $754 million profit 
in 1977, the last regulated year, wound up 
with a startling profit of $1.3 billion at the 
end of 1978. The smaller towns suffered not 
so much from deregulation as from a scarcity 
of prop-driven planes suitable for small air- 
ports, but commuter airlines began to span 
the gaps left by the big transcontinental 
lines. 

Alfred Kahn, appointed CAB chairman by 
President Carter, guided the early deregula- 
tion, always with an eye to the passengers’ 
welfare. His successor, Marvin S. Cohen, has 
shown a similar interest. Cohen now con- 
siders deregulation a success and a benefit 
both to passengers and the industry. Because 
the cheaper rates sold more tickets, he points 
out, travelers saved 82.5 billion while the 
industry earned the highest profit of its 50- 
year history, The average cost of air travel 
had been rising annually at a rate of 6.2 
percent between 1970 and 1977. In 1978, once 
the new, more liberal CAB policy had been 
felt, the cost of travel went down 1.8 per- 
cent in a year when the consumer price 
index had risen 7.7 percent. 

Skyrocketing fuel prices in 1979 ended the 
halcyon period. Airlines had to raise their 
standard coach fares more than 27 percent. 
But most airlines offered special coach fares 
and discounts. With these averaged in, be- 
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tween 1977 and September, 1979, the fare 
per seat-mile rose only 7.8 percent against a 
consumer price index that went up 23 per- 
cent in the same months. Given flexibility, 
airlines have shifted service to meet the de- 
mand. Most planes are flying with more 
passengers. Under tight airline regulation, 
they averaged a 52.8 percent load factor be- 
tween 1970 and 1976. In 1978, the first year of 
deregulation, the load factor climbed to 61.6 
percent, and in the first nine months of 
1979 to 65.1 percent. 

Competition made possible by freedom 
went through some silly stages. Some air- 
lines seemed to be trying to draw business 
by offering the frilliest frills. They have 
settled down now to strong, healthy com- 
petition. They have met the test of the mar- 
ketplace.@ 


SMALL BUSINESS WEEK 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President. Small 
Business Week, which begins Monday, 
May 12, is at once a time for celebration 
and resolve. 

Perhaps more than at any time in re- 
cent history, there is cause for celebra- 
tion of the fact that small business is 
finally getting the attention it deserves 
in Washington. Small business has al- 
ways gotten token recognition in Wash- 
ington and in the State capitals through- 
out the country. How easy it has been to 
describe the small businessman as the 
foundation of our economic system. 

Yet, it came as a surprise to many to 
learn that small business is, in fact, the 
backbone of our economy. Research by 
the White House Conference on Small 
Business, the Senate Small Business 
Committee and the Small Business Ad- 
ministration resulted in an impressive 
list of statistics about the role of the 
small business community in our na- 
tional economy. Small business em- 
ploys more than half of the private 
sector labor force, and generates the 
great majority of all new jobs. Half of all 
invention and innovation stems from the 
small business sector. The small business 
community produces half of the gross 
national product. 

From 1969 through 1977, total em- 
ployment in the United States increased 
by 12.6 million. The Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology calculates that 
small business accounted for a stunning 
97 percent of those jobs, while Fortune 
Magazine's top 1,000 firms accounted for 
only 3 percent. Further, two of every 
three of the jobs generated by small 
business came in firms of 20 or fewer 
employees. 

Not only does half of all innovation 
come from the small business sector, but 
small business does it up to 24 times as 
effectively per research and development 
dollar spent. 

When once small business was greeted 
in Washington with platitudes, it is now 
met with the genuine respect it war- 
rants. In a similiar vein, the small busi- 
ness community, itself, has been stimu- 
lated to greater activity in its own be- 
half, to speak with a louder voice and, 
in many cases, with a unified voice once 
thought to be impossible to attain. 

These are, indeed, good reasons for 
celebration. The Small Business Ad- 
ministration is taking the opportunity 
of Small Business Week being declared 
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by President Carter as a time for both 
celebration and continuing work on the 
issues. 

Monday, May 12, is “Innovation Day,” 
celebrating the historic role of small 
business in invention and innovation 
and the “vital partnership” among in- 
ventors, entrepreneurs, and venture cap- 
italists. 

On Tuesday, May 13, the growing role 
of small business in government con- 
tracting and procurement will be cele- 
brated. On Wednesday, May 14, State- 
level winners for “Small Business Person 
of the Year” will be honored for their 
achievements. On the morning of May 
15, in a ceremony in the Rose Garden, 
the “Small Business Person of the Year” 
will be congratulated by President 
Carter. And that afternoon, the 1980 
Advocacy Award winners will be hon- 
ored for their roles in championing small 
business. 

As we see before us this week the evi- 
dence of health and energy in the small 
business community, it is appropriate 
that we in the Congress join with those 
in the small business community in even 
greater resolve to assure a climate in 
which small business can thrive. 

The vigorous voice of entrepreneur- 
ship, especially as it was evidenced in 
the White House Conference on Small 
Business, combined with our determina- 
tion in Washington, heralds a small 
business decade for the 1980’s when 
small business will be the key factor in 
regenerating the health and stability of 
our national economy. 

Now, Mr. President, I would like to 
take this opportunity to recognize the 
winners of the State competition for 
“Small Business Person of the Year.” 

It is with special pride that I con- 
gratulate the winner from my home State 
of Wisconsin, a personal friend, Mr. 
Clifford H. Messinger, president of Oven 
Systems Inc., of New Berlin. 

And congratulations are in order for 
these other State winners: 

Thomas L. Falls, President, Falls Jani- 
torial Service, Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 

Alice Celeste Ebenal, President, A-C-E 
General Contractors, Inc., Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Don E. Frye, President, Prestige Cleaners, 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 

Jess B. Woods, President, Woody’s Cater- 
ing Service, Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 

James J. Pinto, President, Action Instru- 
ments Company, Inc., San Diego, Cal. 

Edward O. Romero, President, Latino 
Broadcasting Corporation, Denver, Colo. 

John R. Cratty, President, NEISS, Inc., 
Rockville, Conn. 

Rudolph & Sharon Ali, Ali Enterprises, Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Steven L. Sadle, President, National Strip- 
ing Company, Beltsville, Md. 

Elipidio Nunez, President, Northwestern 
Meat, Inc., Miami, Fla. 

William Lawrence Crolley, Transart Indus- 
tries, Inc., Kennesaw, Ga. 

Robert R. Taira, President, Kings Inter- 
national Bakery, Inc., Honolulu, Hawaii. 

David G. Johnson, President, Ace Supply 
Company, Inc., Caldwell, Ind. 

Jack Magierek, President, Raguad Print- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 

Clyde H. McMillan, President, Task Force 
Tips, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Arden Luvern Kiefer, President and Gen. 
Manager, Kiefer Built, Inc., Kanawha, Iowa. 

Donald Leroy Collins, Collins Industries, 
Inc., Hutchinson, Kans. 
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Odell Merrick, President, Cumberland 
Wood & Chair Corporation, Somerset, Ky. 

Richard E. Zuschlag, Secretary/Treasurer, 
Acadian Ambulance Service, Lafayette, La. 

S. Douglas Sukeforth, President, Mid-State 
Machine Products, Winslow, Maine. 

John R. Laughlin, President, Digital Sys- 
tems Corporation, Walkersville, Md. 

Charlotte A. Volinn, President, Estelle A. 
Sugarman, Vice President and Sylvia 
Schwartz, Treasurer, Quincrafts Corporation, 
Quincy, Mass. 

Gerry K. Goodman, President, 
Freight and Cargo, Royal Oak, Mich. 

V. Scot Ankeny, President, TAFCO Equip- 
ment Company, Blue Earth, 

John H. Collum, Sr., Collum Tool & Supply 
Company, Greenville, Miss. 

George Thomas Spalding, President, Die- 
makers, Inc., Monroe City, Mo. 

Dean Gary Knutson, President, Polson 
Stove Shop, Inc., Polson, Mont. 

Bill P. Peterson, Chairman of the Board, 
Delicious Foods Company, Grand Island, 
Nebr. 

Paul C. Fisher, President, Fisher Pen Com- 
pany, Boulder City, Nev. 

George E. Freese, Jr., President, Globe 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsfield, N.H. 

Anthony F. Fabiano, President, Ferrul- 
matic, Inc., Paterson, N.J. 

Ann Riley and Barbara Taylor, A R Fast- 
eners, Inc., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Garretson James Creighton, Jr., President, 
Chautauqua Hardware Corporation, James- 
town, N.Y. 

Jack Columbus Lail, President, Mid-State 
Plastics, Inc., Seagrove, N.C. 

Michael B. Pflugrath, President, Northern 
Water Works Supply, Inc., Fargo, N.Dak. 

Charles Ashley, President, Shrimp Boat, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Donald L. Martens, President, Waldon, Inc., 
Fairview, Okla. 

C. D. “Dave” Fortmiller, Fortmiller’s Qual- 
ity Department Store, Ashland, Oreg. 

Ralph W. Murray, President, IDL, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Arturo E. Valldejuly, Caribe Candle Cor- 
poration, Ponce, P.R. 

Arthur T. Clayton, President and Donald 
G. Olson, Vice President, Crown Optical 
Company, Inc., Greenville, R.I. 

William H. Smoak, President, Farena Fur- 
niture Company, Inc., Walterboro, S.C. 

Gordon F. Thomsen, Manager, Western 
Ag-Sales, Inc., and Trail King Industries Di- 
vision, Mitchell, S.Dak. 

Jack Dalton, President, Kolpak Industries, 
Inc., Parsons, Tenn. 

Cletus P. Ernster, President, Guif Coast 
Wood Products, Inc., Cuero, Tex. 

Mitsura Koga, President, Kiesel Sales & 
Service, Inc., Ogden, Utah. 

Steven F. Hochschild, President, Interna- 
tional Coins & Currency, Inc., Montpelier, Vt. 

Rodney I. Smith, President, Smith Cattle- 
guard Company, Inc., Midland, Va. 

Dale C. Swanson, President, Pyrotek, Inc., 
Spokane, Wash. 

Ken Auvil, President, New Era Homes, Inc., 
Belington, W. Va. 

Miles Junior Buell, President, Buell Equip- 


ment, Inc., Bufalo, Wyo. 


While we have been working to 
strengthen the advocacy role of the 
Small Business Administration, individ- 
uals in the private sector have been mak- 
ing giant contributions as well. These 
individuals have been cited as the 1980 
Advocacy Award winners: 

INNOVATION ADVOCATE 
George S. Lockwood, Carmel Valley, Calif. 
MDIA ADVOCATES 

William Wong, Business Editor, Oakland 
Tribune, Oakland, Calif. 

Robert Maynard, Editor, Oakland Tribune, 
Oakland, Calif. 

Patricia Bishop, Business Editor, Oakland 
Tribune, Oakland, Calif. 


Wells 
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FAMILY-OWNED BUSINESS ADVOCATE 
John A. Johnson, Bellevue, Nebr. 
MINORITY OWNED BUSINESS ADVOCATE 
Marilyn French Hubbard, Marilyn Hubbard 
Associates, Inc., Management Consultants & 
Trainers, Detroit, Mich. 
WOMEN-IN-BUSINESS ADVOCATE 
Virginia Littlejohn, Berkeley, Calif. 
BANKER ADVOCATE 
Margaret Goodacre Swezey, Bayside, N.Y. 
LAWYER ADVOCATE 
RESEARCH ADVOCATE 


Lola Dickerman, Quincy, Mass. 

Dr. David Birch, Program on Neighbor- 
hood & Regional Change, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

SCORE ADVOCATE 

Stuart L. Forsyth, Blair House, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ADVOCATE 

Ernest Griffin, Chairman of the Board, 
Sav-a-Stop, Jacksonville, Fla. 


EMIL MAZEY TO RETIRE AS SEC- 
RETARY-TREASURER OF UNITED 
AUTO WORKERS 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, the labor 
movement in this country is about to 
lose the services of one of its most 
valued leaders. Emil Mazey, an old and 
valued friend, has announced his inten- 
tion to retire from his position as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the United Auto Work- 
ers. Emil has held this post, the second 
highest office in the UAW, since 1947. 
The union, the workers he has served, 
and the Nation he has fought to improve 
will sorely miss his day-to-day involve- 
ment in issues which affect us all. 


But, while Emil Mazey may be retiring 
from his position, he is not retiring his 
social conscience. His voice will still be 
heard. His efforts will continue to be 
directed at improving the quality of life 
for all members of this society. And his 
concern for justice and equality will con- 
tinue to be translated into ideas of value 
to all of us. 


Mr. President, Emil Mazey has dedi- 
cated his life to the working men and 
women of this Nation. He has dedicated 
his life to improving the conditions of 
their lives—and in that effort he has 
improved the quality of this society. 

Emil Mazey’s departure from the UAW 
leaves a void which that organization 
will have a hard time filling. But for- 
tunately it will not leave a void in our 
efforts to continue to make this a better 
land because he will continue to work, 
basi pp has in the past, to achieve that 
goal. 


TOURISM AND THE U.S. ECONOMY 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, in- 
ternational travel is one of the largest 
single elements of world trade according 
to “Travel 78-79 The Big Picture.” In 
1977, total international travel expendi- 
tures amounted to $134 billion. Many 
nations have recognized the importance 
of tourism to their economies and have 
vigorous foreign tourism promotion pro- 
grams. 

Recently our colleague, Senator JOHN 
Warner, indicated his support for 
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strengthening U.S. tourism promotion 
activities abroad. 

I believe a letter he wrote to the Wash- 
ington Star, an article regarding the im- 
portance of foreign tourists to the U.S. 
economy which appeared in that news- 
paper, will be of interest to l my col- 
leagues. 

I ask that Senator Warner’s letter and 
that article be printed in the RECORD. 

The material follows: 

ATTRACTING TOURISTS From Over THERE 

I read with interest your story, “Foreign 
Tourists Help Bail Out D.C.” (April 19). As 
reporters Denise Barnes and Lynn Dunson 
pointed out, the shrinking value of the 
American dollar has directly benefited Wash- 
ington. In fact, at a recent hearing on federal 
promotion of tourism, the Senate Merchant 
Marine and Tourism Subcommittee, of which 
I am the ranking Republican member, was 
informed that last year, for the first time in 
history, the United States hosted a greater 
number of foreign tourists (9,943,000) than 
the number of American, citizens who trav- 
eled abroad (9,920,000) . 

What does that mean for the average 
American? Robert Juliano, representing the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bar- 
tenders International Union, has argued that 
tourism to his members means jobs employ- 
ing more than 6 million men and women, 7 
percent of our total workforce. Tourism con- 
tributes more than $115 billion, to our econ- 
omy and is among the top three industries 
in the majority of states. 

For these reasons, I have joined with Sen. 
Daniel Inouye, chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, in proposing a more effective federal 
tourism promotion program. We believe a 
new approach is necessary. As your article 
indicated, the Washington Area Convention 
and Visitors Association would like to mount 
& strong promotional campaign but does not 
have the money or staff to do so. 

Unfortunately, the Carter administration 
is trying to cut back on federal tourism pro- 
motion, but as one witness at our hearing 
said, “You don’t fire your sales staff when 
things get tough.” 

Our subcommittee believes that S. 1097, 
which passed the Senate unanimously but 
has not been acted on by the House, is the 
best long-range solution to continuing fund- 
ing problems. e of this bill would 
clearly enunciate a national tourism policy, 
establish a cabinet-level body to coordinate 
federal tourism activities, and create a gov- 
ernment-sponsored corporation to promote 
tourism. I hope this bill will soon receive 
favorable action by the House. 


Foreicn Tourists Herp Ban. Our D.C. 


Many of the tourists clicking cameras from 
accordian-jointed tourmobiles or corraling 
the kids at the dinosaur on the Mall this 
summer will be foreign visitors catching on 
to a new travel bargain. 

Once prohibitive in cost, travel in the 
United States is becoming increasingly at- 
tractive for vacationing Europeans and 
Asians as the dollar’s value shrinks in com- 
parison to that of foreign currencies. 

About 6.9 million overseas visitors entered 
the United States in 1979 and 8.2 million are 
projected to come this year, acco toa 
travel outlook compiled by U.S. Travel Data 
Services. 

About half of last year’s foreign visitors— 
3 million—were Europeans, the report says, 
and 3.65 million are expected this year. 

Most of Washington's international vistors 
are Mexican, Canadian and European, but “in 
recent years an increasing number of South 
Korean, Japanese and Germany tourists have 
frequented Washington,” said George Berk- 
et spokesman for the National Park Serv- 

ce. 
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Though those who watch the local tourism 
business know the number of foreign vaca- 
tioners here is increasing, they say it is hard 
to cite specific figures to document the in- 
flux. 

It is difficult to tell how many foreign 
visitors are tourists and how many come to 
Washington because of business related to 
their embassies, said Austin Kenny, executive 
vice president of the Washington Area Con- 
vention and Visitors Association. 

In addition, foreign travelers are not re- 
quired to show their passports when they 
register at any of the 100 hotels and motels 
in the area, so counting them is not a sim- 
ple matter. 

However, the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service states in its annual report for 
fiscal year 1977 that 58,809 international trav- 
elers came to Washington on business and 
pleasure trips that year. That figure was up 
14 percent—to 67,943—in fiscal 1978. The 1979 
report is not yet completed said statistician 
Margaret Sullivan. 

Free-spending tourists and conventioneers 
contributed more than a billion dollars to the 
Washington economy last year and, as closely 
as can be estimated, foreign visits accounted 
for 6 to 8 percent of that income, Kenny said. 

Anne Coulter, coordinator of volunteers 
with the International Visitors Information 
Service, said that demands for IVIS escort 
and linguistic services have grown steadily 
since 1976 when the group opened a booth 
at Dulles Airport. 

In 1977, foreign travelers landing at Dulles 
totaled 25,000, she said. Two years later, that 
figure had grown by another 5,000. Last Sep- 
tember the group opened a similar operation 
at Baltimore-Washington International Air- 
port. 

IVIS responded to the growing interna- 
tional tourist market last summer by main- 
taining an information booth in the National 
Visitors Center and a kiosk on the Mall. The 
group hopes to be able to do the same thing 
this summer, Coulter said. 

Kenny predicts the upsurge in foreign 
tourism here will continue as long as travel 
in the U.S. stays a bargain. 

While Guam and Hawall are popular stops 
for the Asian visitor, the nation’s capital is 
high on the itinerary of European travelers, 
right along with New York City, the port of 
entry, Kenny said. 

The association would like to mount a 
strong promotion campaign aimed at the in- 
ternational pleasure traveler, but it does not 
have the money or the staff to do that, 
Kenny added. 

Even so, Washington has benefited from 
the Europeans’ increased interest in travel 
abroad. 

For example, the Association of German 
Travel Agents held its convention in Wash- 
ington last year, and the number of German 
tourists coming to the District is growing, 
Kenny said. 

The dollar’s weakness abroad also is con- 
tributing to the rapidly growing interna- 
tional tourist market, he added. Europeans 
find that goods and services can cost as much 
as 40 or 50 percent less in the United States 
than comparable items or services abroad, he 
said. For instance, hotel rates in the tradi- 
tional tourist spots in Europe run about $100 
a night and it is not unusual to pay $150 to 
$200. A mixed drink in the evening may run 


The high influx of Koreans into the United 
States can be attributed partially to First 
Lady Rosalynn Carter’s “Friendship Pro- 
gram” said Jim Heston, spokesman for 
Korean Airlines, which is located in New 
York. 

Heston said the purpose of the program is 
to create friendly relations between the 
United States and Korea. Korean Airlines is 
working closely with domestic carriers to 
promote the United States on an unlimited 
mileage system. 
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The Japanese are also fiocking into the 
United States, and many are visiting Wash- 
ington. 

In 1975, Washington received tremendous 
media coverage in Japan because of the his- 
toric state visit of Emperor Hirohito and 
Empress Nagako of Japan to the United 
States. 

In addition, “The Japanese are a very 
travel-minded people,” says Etsuko Penner, 
public relations manager for Japanese Tour- 
ism Corporation in New York City. 

Banks, corporations and large industries 
give their employees bonuses twice a year, 
which enable many Japanese to travel, he 
said.e 


THE 49TH BIRTHDAY OF IDA NUDEL 


© Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, Ida 
Nudel, the “Guardian Angel” of Soviet 
dissidents and prisoners of conscience, 
observed her 49th birthday on April 27. 
There could be no joyous birthday cele- 
bration, however, because Ida Nudel re- 
mained unjustly incarcerated in a Si- 
berian prison camp. But we can, once 
again, remind the world of her plight, 
and restate our determination that Ida 
Nudel, and other political and religious 
prisoners in the Soviet Union, must be 
freed. 

It is now almost 2 years since Ida 
Nudel was arrested in Moscow on ludi- 
crous charges of “malicious hooligan- 
ism.” Her crime, in Soviet eyes, was to 
display from her window a banner read- 
ing “KGB Give Me My Visa”—this after 
7 years of unsuccessful attempts to 
emigrate to Israel to join her husband 
and her sister. Convicted after a mock 
trial from which defense witnesses were 
excluded, she was sentenced to 4 years 
of internal exile in Siberia. The harsh 
winters, poor living conditions and lack 
of adequate medical attention have taken 
their toll, and her health is reported to 
be fragile. 

Mr. President, Ida Nudel’s repeated 
efforts to obtain freedom and her valiant 
activities to bring aid and comfort to 
other dissidents and prisoners of con- 
science commands our respect. In refus- 
ing to bend before constant official 
harassment and intimidation, Ida Nudel 
has become a symbol of courage in the 
midst of the Soviet Union’s callous dis- 
regard for basic human rights. 

I urge the Soviet Union to honor its 
commitment to the Final Act of the Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe, which it signed in Helsinki in 
1975, and permit to Ida Nudel the guar- 
anteed right to emigrate in search of po- 
litical and religious liberty. Let us hope 
and pray that long before her 50th birth- 
day, Ida Nudel will be granted the wish 
which she has so long desired and so 
fervently pursued—to live in a land of 
religious and political freedom.@ 


MEMORIAL RESOLUTION HONORS 
MICHAEL RADIN 


© Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
Superior Court in Connecticut has paid 
tribute to the late jurist Michael Radin 
by issuing a memorial resolution in his 
honor. 

Mike Radin, who retired as a superior 
court judge in 1973, died last August. He 
was 75. 
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Mike Radin was one of the most re- 
spected jurists in Connecticut. He was a 
brilliant lawyer, a judge known for his 
fairness and a man of decency and com- 
passion. He was a close friend of mine 
for many years and his death caused 
great sorrow to all of us who knew him. 

I want to join with Superior Court 
Judge Leo Parskey and others in Con- 
necticut in this tribute to the late Mike 
Radin. He served his State and Nation 
with great distinction. 


SENIOR CITIZENS DAY 


@ Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this 
year on April 9 the President of the 
United States formally proclaimed the 
month of May as “Older Americans 
Month” and further designated today, 
May 8, as “Senior Citizens Day” for spe- 
cial recognition of older Americans 
everywhere. < 

This day is one that I anticipate with 
personal pleasure every year. It is an 
opportunity to focus national attention 
on the vast experience and resources that 
older Americans contribute to our lives 
and an opportunity to reaffirm the spe- 
cial status they deserve in our society. 

Twenty-five million of our citizens are 
over the age of 65. They represent the 
fastest growing segment of the popula- 
tion in this country and have been in- 
creasing by nearly 500,000 individuals 
each year. 

Older Americans have a vivid insight 
into the problems and challenges of our 
time. They have lived through the most 
dramatic technological and social 
changes this country has ever experi- 
enced, and they possess a broad and bal- 
anced perspective on their needs and 
those of society as a whole. 

They provide an important continuity 
in our society at a time when families 
are often fragmented and the ties be- 
tween generations need to be reinforced. 

Mr. President, in the State of New 
Jersey I have seen a greater involvement 
of older people in their communities, 
helping to solve a broad range of prob- 
lems and inspiring a sense of service to 
meet those needs. 

During “Older Americans Month,” we 
ought to carefully reexamine our com- 
munities to determine what opportuni- 
ties are available to older people for in- 
volvement in civic life, for active social 
and cultural life, for further education 
to help them keep up with a changing 
world, for employment, and for signifi- 
cant volunteer service. We need to assure 
opportunities that would help older 
Americans live at their highest poten- 
tial and make their maximum contri- 
bution to the community. 

Such a reassessment is especially ap- 
propriate this year since communities 
across the Nation will begin to convene 
public forums on issues affecting indi- 
viduals over 65 in preparation for the 
White House Conference on Aging sched- 
uled for December 1981. 

Hopefully, the community forums will 
provide an opportunity for hundreds of 
thousands of older Americans to begin 
participating in an event that will re- 
sult in shaping future policy for all older 
Americans. 
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Dr. Sadie Alexander, chairperson of 
the White House Conference on Aging, 
has said that it will provide a “unique 
opportunity to focus national attention 
on the development of policies to deal 
with the increasing numbers of older 
Americans.” 

I anticipate that senior citizens will be 
very concerned about food and housing 
costs, the need for affordable health 
care, accessable public transportation, 
and the special problems of the minority 
aged. 

The 1981 conference also will have to 
contend with the problem of energy, 
which the President has described as a 
permanent problem, and the overall ef- 
fect of inflation which has been viewed 
both as an economic and a social threat 
to our future. Inflation is especially ser- 
ious for a majority of senior citizens 
struggling to survive on fixed incomes. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources, the prob- 
lems of older Americans have been of 
special concern to me. In 1978, upon the 
committee’s recommendation, the Con- 
gress enacted the legislation which es- 
tablished the 1981 conference. 

The legislation specified general areas 
of policy that needed further develop- 
ment at the conference which would: 
Improve the economic well-being of older 
Americans, increase the availability of 
quality health care for older persons, ex- 
pand housing and supportive services 
for greater independence, increase the 
effectiveness of our social service deliv- 
ery systems, and promote greater em- 
ployment opportunities. It further spec- 
ified the development of a more com- 
prehensive long-term care policy, the 
development of a better retirement pol- 
icy, and the establishment of a national 
policy that would support biomedical re- 
search on the aging process. 

I am encouraged to learn also that 
a major thrust in planning for the con- 
ference will be to emphasize the un- 
tapped skills and creativity of older per- 
sons and the contributions that they 
could make to our society. 

Mr. President, today approximately 5 
million people age 65 and older do vol- 
unteer work of one sort or another in 
their communities. An additional 3 mil- 
lion persons are engaged in paid em- 
ployment. 

The Administration on Aging under 
the Department of Health and Human 
Services has reported that millions more 
would take jobs and volunteer opportu- 
nities if they were available. Currently, 
the Federal Government provides only 
about 350,000 volunteer and part-time 
jobs to senior citizens. 

The Comprehensive Older Americans 
Act Amendments of 1978 was a land- 
mark reform of Federal policies and pro- 
grams for the elderly. The Congress 
consolidated and expanded a number of 
programs under a nationwide, coordi- 
nated system for the delivery of services. 

The act consolidated all Federal poli- 
cies affecting older persons under the 
purview of the Administration on Aging. 
The legislation mandated that this office 
serve as a visible and effective advocate 
for the elderly within the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
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The 1878 amendments also made nu- 
merous improvements in the delivery of 
services by providing greater cooperation 
and flexibility in the system of State 
Agencies on Aging and the hundreds of 
local area agencies. Emphasis was placed 
on the establishment of senior centers 
as a focal point for the delivery of serv- 
ices. 

Under an important new provision, 
each State Agency on Aging was re- 
quired to develop a nursing home om- 
budsman program to monitor and in- 
vestigate complaints from residents or 
their families. 

And, a separate and expanded author- 
ity was provided for home-delivered 
meals under the highly successful elderly 
nutrition programs. 

Overall, the comprehensive nature of 
the amendments attempted to provide 
a continuum of support services, along 
with social and economic opportunities 
for older persons. 

We also have made progress in meet- 
ing the basic housing needs of senior 
citizens, for whom independence at af- 
fordable cost is an important right. 

In the Housing Amendments of 1974, 
and every 3 years since, I have sponsored 
the authorizations for the most popular 
program to develop housing for the elder- 
ly under section 202 of the Housing Act. 
It provides loans to nonprofit organiza- 
tions and institutions to construct or re- 
habilitate housing for the elderly and 
handicapped. 

Under this provision, the organizations 
or institutions must submit plans for 
approval that demonstrate how the 
needs of tenants would be served by ac- 
cessable services related to health, con- 
tinuing education, welfare, information, 
recreation, homemaking, counseling, and 
transportation where necessary to fa- 
cilitate access to social services. 

This program is used in conjunction 
with the section 8 housing assistance pro- 
gram which subsidizes rent so that the 
tenant pays no more than 25 percent 
of his or her income. 

In 1978, I sponsored the congregate 
housing services program to develop an 
approach that would blend housing with 
supportive services to enable older citi- 
zens with functional disabilities to re- 
main indevendent in their homes and to 
avoid institutionalization. 

Although, at present, this program is 
limited in scope, I believe it has great 
potential as a course for future policy. 

Last month, on April 2, the Congress 
enacted the home energy assistance pro- 
gram which I sponsored to assist elderly 
and low income households in meeting 
home energy costs. The rapid increase in 
energy costs over recent years is a criti- 
cal problem for older Americans living 
on fixed incomes. 

This program provides financial as- 
sistance so that older persons can main- 
tain a safe and healthy home environ- 
ment. Funds will be distributed to the 
States to assist elderly households with 
the costs of their energy bills through 
either direct payment to energy suppliers 
on their behalf, or as cash assistance to 
the eligible households. 
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The home energy assistance program 
goes into effect on October 1 of this year, 
and, in my view, is an important first 
step toward establishing a minimal 
standard of decency for the housing of 
senior citizens. 

Although these programs, as enacted, 
demonstrate a commitment of the Con- 
gress to address the needs of senior citi- 
zens in our increasingly complex society, 
we must not fail to expand our vision 
beyond what exists today in Federal pol- 
icy. 

The Government’s commitment to 
older Americans should be not only to 
provide specific programs, but also to 
provide a genuine response to basic 
human needs and to build support sys- 
tems in local communities that will en- 
able the elderly to maintain their inde- 
pendence, dignity, and quality of life. 

Mr. President, I take this opportunity 
also to commend those thousands of ded- 
icated persons who have committed their 
professions, their time, and their energy 
to serving our senior citizens. And, es- 
pecially to the senior workers and vol- 
unteers whose talents and experience are 
so critical in the success of community 
services. 

This new decade will provide us with a 
great challenge as a growing proportion 
of older people are assimilated into so- 
ciety. A challenge that must be met to 
provide our senior citizens with the best 
possible health and fitness, financial se- 
curity, protection against crime, fraud, 
and abuse, full legal rights without suf- 
fering age discrimination, and opportu- 
nities for useful, active lives in their 
communities with continuing growth in- 
tellectually and culturally. 

It is a challenge that I can willingly 
accept because I know that the valuable 
resources of our senior citizens, if de- 
veloped and utilized, would enrich enor- 
mously the quality of life for us all and 
secure our pride as a nation. 


INCREMENTAL NATURAL GAS 
PRICING 


@ Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
today I am joining 17 other Senators as 
a cosponsor of S. 2392, a bill that would 
repeal title II of the Natural Gas Policy 
Act. I am also cosponsoring a resolution 
to veto rule 2 implementing incremental 
pricing as it was submitted to the Con- 
gress by the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission 2 days ago. 

Title II of the Natural Gas Policy Act 
authorized the FERC to promulgate reg- 
ulations that would mitigate the impact 
of natural gas price decontrol on priority 
and exempt users of natural gas. Under 
the incremental pricing regulations en- 
visioned by title I, the additional costs 
resulting from decontrol of new gas 
ph be assigned to industrial users, 
only. 

The FERC has written two rules to 
implement incremental pricing. Phase I 
applied to all industrial users who con- 
sumed more than 300 mcf per day for 
boiler fuel. Phase II, which was sub- 
mitted to the Congress yesterday, applies 
to all industrial gas use above 300 mcf 
per day with the exception of agricul- 
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tural and utility users who are exempt. 
The phase II rule is subject to a one- 
house veto within 30 days of the date it 
was submitted. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the Energy and Power Sub- 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives reported a veto resolution to the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee on May 6. 

The theory of incremental pricing is 
quite easy to understand. Because nat- 
ural gas is a nonrenewable resource addi- 
tional supplies—incremental supplies— 
are more costly to find and produce. In 
free markets commodities sell for the 
incremental price. However, in markets 
where prices are controlled, as they have 
been in the natural gas market for 30 
years, commodities sell at the average 
price. Because natural gas is a nonre- 
newable resource, the price of uncon- 
trolled new gas will certainly rise in the 
future. The theory argues that con- 
sumers should pay the cost of new gas 
the incremental price—rather than the 
average price, because the incremental 
price signal will lead to the most efficient 
allocation of social resources. 

The incremental price encourages the 
most appropriate level of investment in 
conservation, discourages waste of the 
resource and keeps the price of new gas 
from going even higher as a result of 
artificial demand. 

Title II of the NGPA attempts to im- 
pose a modified version of the incre- 
mental price concept on a portion of 
the natural gas market. Natural gas 
pipeline companies are to keep two ac- 
counts of their costs for new uncon- 
trolled gas supplies. One account will 
reflect a base price and will be passed on 
to all consumers. A second account will 
include all costs for certain categories of 
gas above a threshold level, initially set 
at $1.48 per mcf. To the extent possible 
costs in this second account will be re- 
covered from industrial customers, only. 


Without a ceiling on the amount that 
could be charged to industrial custom- 
ers to clear this account, the price of 
natural gas to some industrial users 
could become excessive. These indus- 
trial uses would, if they could find a 
cheaper alternative, switch to another 
fuel resource. This loss of load would 
require the remaining customers on the 
pipeline to bear a larger portion of the 
fixed transportation charges included 
in the price of gas. Realizing this possi- 
bility, Congress put a cap on the price 
that could be charged to industrial 
users. To the extent that the full incre- 
mental cost of new gas cannot be re- 
covered from industrial users as a re- 
sult of the ceiling, the account is cleared 
through surcharges to priority and ex- 
empt users. 


Congressional intent in creating title 
II is somewhat unclear, but the discus- 
sion has focused on two issues. It is cer- 
tain that Congress intended to protect 
the residential and high priority users 
to the greatest extent possible from the 
impact of decontrol. Second, some be- 
lieved that incremental pricing would 
provide order in a market that might 
otherwise be unstable during the de- 
control period. 
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Mr. President, although I can under- 
stand the theory and appreciate the con- 
cerns that led to adoption of title II, I 
have come to the conclusion that incre- 
mental pricing in its practical, regula- 
tory form does not contributé to an 
effective, efficient and eauitable energy 
policy. Incremental pricing will not 
achieve market ordering and the small 
protection afforded to certain residen- 
tial natural gas consumers comes at a 
high price in economic dislocation. 

We must first realize that only 52 per- 
cent of all households in the United 
States use natural gas. The other 48 
percent rely primarily on other fuel re- 
sources. The benefit of incremental pric- 
ing may accrue to a portion of the 52 
percent, but the cost of this policy will 
be shared by all Americans. Industrial 
users who are forced to pay higher prices 
as a result of this policy will pass the 
cost along in higher prices for their 
products. Those products are purchased 
by all. The income transfer which re- 
sults is from one consumer to another. 

Others will pay a price more dear than 
simple inflation in the cost of consumer 
goods. Their contribution to this form 
of consumer protection will be unem- 
ployment. Major American industries 
which use large quantities of natural gas 
will become less competitive with for- 
eign imports. Today, the price differen- 
tial between American and Japanese 
steel is $13 per ton. If rule 2 were imple- 
mented the production costs of Ameri- 
can steel would increase by $12 per ton. 
Incremental pricing would double the 
spread. The steel industry which is in 
need of new capital and investment 
would be seriously damaged by this cost 
increase. Investments would be can- 
celed, expansions delayed and jobs lost. 

Third, the residential consumers who 
are presumably benefited by incremental 
pricing might actually bear increased 
and unnecessary costs as a result of this 
policy. Although Congress intended to 
prevent significant load loss by putting 
a ceiling on the incremental price, actual 
practice with the phase I rule has shown 
substantial loss in some parts of the 
country. The ceiling prices posted by the 
energy information administration often 
exceed by substantial amounts spot sell- 
ing prices for alternative fuel. In March, 
EIA was forced to drastically revise 
posted prices for April, because of the 
instability in the fuel oil market. 

If load loss does occur, the residential 
consumer will be required to make a 
larger contribution to transportation 
costs and may well pay a portion of the 
incremental surcharge. As I understand 
the current rules, any passthrough to 
residential consumers would occur only 
after a substantial interest charge had 
been added to compensate the pipeline 
companies for the carrying cost of capi- 
tal during regulatory delay. 


A further economic dislocation will oc- 
cur because only a portion of all high- 
priced natural gas is subject to the in- 
cremental rule. Gas sold in intrastate 
markets is exempt. In Minnesota, the 
current differential between exempt and 
nonexempt gas under phase I ap- 
proaches 60 cents per mcf. Allowing 60 
cents per mcf advantage to businesses 
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locating in intrastate markets will most 
certainly affect location decisions. In- 
cremental pricing will thus add to the 
distortions which already greatly ad- 
vantage the energy-rich States. 

Finally, Mr. President, I would like to 
comment on the market ordering theory 
advanced by some in favor of incremen- 
tal pricing. It is true that if industries 
faced the true incremental price of new 
gas, discipline would be forced upon the 
market. Pure incremental pricing might 
even contribute to significantly lower 
prices for all consumers in the long run. 

However, title II does not actually im- 
pose incremental pricing. What it does 
is force one portion of the market to bear 
the full cost increase for all gas con- 
sumers subject to a ceiling. The ceiling 
is designed to prevent cross-elasticities 
from playing any role in market dis- 
cipline. Fuel switching and load loss are 
to be prevented. This combination of 
contradictory signals and the regulatory 
complication of implementation effec- 
tively prevent any market ordering di- 
rect. To the extent that the rules are 
unworkable in practice, instability rather 
than order results. 

Mr. President, I have closely examined 
the market ordering claims made by the 
proponents of incremental pricing. If the 
market did in fact respond to decontrol 
with undisciplined bidding for new gas 
supplies, there might well be an argu- 
ment for some form of the incremental 
price policy contemplated by title II. In 
a demand-push market without incre- 
mental pricing, natural gas prices to in- 
dustrial users might reach the price of 
alternative fuels. 

In that case, application of an incre- 
mental pricing rule would make little 
difference to the industrial user. How- 
ever, demand-push market does not cur- 
rently exist and the instability that was 
envisioned at the time title II was 
adopted now seems less likely. Because 
the conditions have changed since No- 
vember of 1978 when NGPA was passed, 
it is appropriate to repeal title II or 
hold its implementation in abeyance at 
this time. 

The economic dislocations caused by 
phase I and phase II rules have a greater 
cost than the benefit of incremental pric- 
ing in the current market. That is not 
to say that I would oppose every policy 
consistent with the intentions of title II 
in every market circumstance. 

Mr. President, there are other prob- 
lems related to implementation that I 
have not touched upon. However, I have 
a letter signed by every member of the 
Minnesota Public Service Commission 
and an accompanying document which 
do raise other issues. Mr. President, I ask 
that these items be printed in the Rev- 
orp along with my comments, today. 

The documents are as follows: 

MINNESOTA PUBLIC SERVICE 
CoMMISSION, 
St. Paul, Minn., April 16, 1980. 

Re: Incremental Pricing of Natural Gas 
Hon. Davip DURENBERGER, 
U.S. Senator, 
Russell Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR DURENBERGER: Title IT of the 
Natural Gas Policy Act of 1978 (NGPA) called 
for the establishment of a national program 
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of incremental pricing. Enclosed is the Min- 
nesota Public Service Commission's review of 
that program. 

The Commission believes incremental pric- 
ing has proven to be detrimental to the in- 
terests of natural gas consumers and the na- 
tion. Despite the good intentions of the Fed- 
eral Energy Regulatory Commission (FERC), 
many incrementally priced gas customers are 
shifting to the use of fuel oil. The Minnesota 
Gas Company and other Minnesota distribu- 
tors have applied for exemption from the re- 
quirements of incremental pricing because 
of loss of load. Such load loss adversely af- 
fects residential and other high priority gas 
consumers, who must pay an increased share 
of pipeline and distributor costs. 

Minnesota is not the only state to experi- 
ence the adverse effects of incremental pric- 
ing. Chairman Stanley York of the Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission has sent the Min- 
nesota Commission a copy of his letter to 
FERC Commissioner George Hall pointing 
out that the posted ceiling prices are consid- 
erably above current oil prices, and are caus- 
ing fuel switching. 

By May 9, 1980, the FERC is to publish 
final rules for “Phase II” of incremental 
pricing. Unlike the nonexempt consumers 
in Phase I, many of those affected by Phase 
II have no ability to burn alternate fuels, 
and thus will be unable to protect them- 
selves economically by shifting from natural 


gas. 

FERC's Phase II rules must be submitted 
to Congress, where either house may disap- 
prove them within thirty days. The Minne- 
sota Public Service Commission respectfully 
urges you to disapprove the Phase II rules. 
Expansion of incremental pricing, which is 
the goal of Phase II, will simply increase its 
adverse impacts. Therefore, Congress should 
veto“ the Phase II rules. 

Legislation has been introduced in both 
Houses of Congress to repeal incremental 
pricing. This Commission respectfully urges 
you to support such legislation. Each month 
incremental pricing remains in effect is 
characterized by poor resource allocation, 
direct harm to natural gas consumers, and 
a general reduction in the national welfare. 

Again in conclusion, the Minnesota Public 
Service Commission respectfully requests 
that you: 

(1) Disapprove FERC’s Phase II expan- 
sion of Incremental Pricing; and 

(2) Do all in your power to ensure repeal 
of Title II of the NGPA. 

Sincerely, 
Rocer L. Hanson, Chairman, 
RICHARD J. PARISH, 
KATHERINE E. SASSEVILLE, 
JUANTTA R. SATTERLEE, 
LILLIAN WARREN-LAZENBERRY, 
Commissioners. 


INCREMENTAL PRICING REVIEW, MINNESOTA 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Title II of the Natural Gas Policy Act of 
1978 (NGPA) required the Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission (FERC) to establish 
a program of incremental pricing of natural 
gas. The incremental pricing program is de- 
signed to pass certain increased costs of new 
gas supplies directly through to large in- 
dustrial customers, until their rates for 
natural gas are equal, per Btu, to the cost 
of fuel oil. 


OBJECTIVES OF INCREMENTAL PRICING 


The FERC has identified two purposes 
which those who advocated incremental pric- 
ing hoped the program would accomplish. 
First, the program was supposed to shield 
residential, commercial, and other high pri- 
ority natural gas consumers, in the short 
run, from the full impact of higher gas prices 
resulting from Title I of the NGPA, and 
from wellhead price deregulation. As in- 
crementally priced consumers paid more than 
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their proportional share of new gas costs, 
exempt consumers would pay proportionately 
less. Second, incremental pricing was sup- 
posed to perform a “market ordering” func- 
tion. Incrementally priced consumers would 
apply pressure on their pipeline suppliers 
to bargain vigorously with gas producers to 
minimize new gas costs. In turn, the bar- 
gaining would prevent a rapid increase in 
gas prices, to levels above the long run 
equilibrium, when wellhead prices are de- 
regulated. 
EXPERIENCE WITH INCREMENTAL PRICING 


When Congress passed Title II of the 
NGPA, incremental pricing was an untested 
concept. The FERC was given a year to 
promulgate rules applying incremental pric- 
ing to industrial customers using gas for 
boiler fuel. These rules, adopted in Septem- 
ber of 1979, define the program for “Phase I.” 
By May 9, 1980, new rules must be adopted, 
applying incremental pricing to such other 
industrial customers as the FERC may spec- 
ify, except those exempt by statute. These 
“Phase II” rules must be submitted to the 
Congress, and are subject to veto by either 
House within thirty days of submission. 

Nearly a year and a half has passed since 
enactment of the NGPA, During that time, 
hundreds of issues arising from incremental 
pricing have been thoroughly explored in 
numerous rulemaking proceedings of the 
FERC. Phase I has been in operation for sev- 
eral months. We now have a good idea of the 
probable content of the Phase II rules. This 
exploration, this experience, and this knowl- 
edge—none of which was available to the 
Congress in 1978—bring us to these conclu- 
sions: 

1, Incremental pricing will not achieve the 
market ordering objective. 

2. Residential, commercial, and other high 
priority natural gas consumers are at least 
as likely to be harmed as protected by incre- 
mental pricing. ; 

3. Incremental pricing has caused very se- 
rious adverse side effects. 


INCREMENTAL PRICING WILL NOT ORDER THE 
MARKET 


There are both active“ and “passive” sce- 
narios to the market ordering concept. In the 
“active” scenario, incrementally priced cus- 
tomers tell the pipelines to keep new gas 
costs down, The customers see that their in- 
cremental surcharge is caused by high new 
gas costs, and attempt to motivate the pipe- 
lines to hold a lid on those costs. 

Of course the effectiveness of this mecha- 
nism depends completely on the degree of 
leverage the incrementally priced customers 
can bring to bear on the pipelines. The dis- 
cussion of the passive mechanism will 
show the leverage to be miniscule. As it hap- 
pens, though, the degree of leverage is 
irrelevant, as the proliferation of state 
Plans for incremental pricing has effec- 
tively blocked the operation of the active 
mechanism. Under a state plan, the regula- 
tory authority raises the rates of those cus- 
tomers to the price ceiling. The customer's 
rates are therefore determined independent- 
ly, and the customer is indifferent to the level 
of new gas costs incurred by the Pipeline. A 
more complete discussion of this phenome- 
non may be found in this Commission’s 
Statement to the FERC on Statewide Exemp- 
tions from Incremental Pricing, a copy of 
which is attached. 

In the “passive” scenario, the pi lines 
realize that too many gas costs Pra E pe the 
industrial customers may cause them to shift 
to the use of alternate fuels. Becauce pipeline 
earnings depend upon the volume of gas de- 
livered, the loss of these customers’ load 
would threaten pipeline profits. Therefore, 
Pipelines will attempt to keep new gas costs 
down to the greatest possible extent. 


While this sounds convincing, it ignores 
one feature of the NGPA incremental pricing 
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program. Congress realized that revenues 
from sales to industrial consumers cover not 
only variable costs, but also contribute sub- 
stantially to recovery of pipeline and dis- 
tributor fixed costs. Were those sales to end, 
residential, commercial, and other high prior- 
ity customers would have to pay increased 
rates to cover fixed costs. This would conflict 
with the objective of protecting high priority 
customers from price increases. The situation 
reduces to this: incrementally priced cus- 
tomers should not burn natural gas, as that 
contributes to the demand for gas, and new 
gas supplies are more expensive than old gas 
supplies. On the other hand, incrementally 
priced customers should increase their con- 
tributions to recovery of fixed costs of pipe- 
lines and distributors. Obviously, these two 
statements are incompatible. Both Congress 
and the FERC decided high priority custom- 
ers would fare better with some industrial 
demand and fixed cost recovery than with no 
industrial demand. Therefore, the statute was 
written, and has been implemented, to place 
a ceiling on the incremental pricing sur- 
charge, which attempts to prevent most in- 
dustrial customers from switching to alter- 
nate fuels. Without the threat of fuel switch- 
ing, there is no market ordering mechanism. 


RESIDENTIAL AND OTHER HIGH PRIORITY CUS- 
TOMERS ARE HARMED BY INCREMENTAL PRIC- 
ING 


Despite the earnest efforts of the FERC to 
design a workable program, we are now ex- 
periencing a great deal of fuel switching. 
Incrementally priced customers are switching 
from natural gas to fuel oil because the fuel 
oil is cheaper, often by $1 or more per million 
Btus. No one intended this to happen. It is 
going on because the incremental price ceil- 
ing for any month is calculated from fuel oll 
prices reported several months earlier, and 
residual fuel oil prices have fallen. High 
priority customers will have to pay increased 
rates to recover fixed costs previously paid by 
those who have switched. Purthermore, the 
loss Of those customers has increased the 
proportion of new gas costs which must be 
paid by high priority customers. 

Residential, commercial, and other high 
priority customers will also be hurt by the 
pipelines’ inability to make a timely recovery 
of all new gas costs. Purchased Gas Adjust- 
ments (PGAs) were calculated on the as- 
sumption that surcharges would be collected 
from incrementally priced customers. Un- 
collected surcharges means uncollected pur- 
chased gas costs which will be carried forward 
into the next PGA period. High priority cus- 
tomers will then have to pay not only the un- 
collected purchased gas costs, but also the 
carrying costs. In effect, high priority cus- 
tomers are receiving a loan from the pipe- 
lines, which must be repaid with interest. 
At today’s rates, that loan may be more 
costly than many consumers would freely 
agree to. 

High priority consumers were building up 
these “loans” of uncollected purchased gas 
costs even before the fuel switching started. 
The earlier buildup started when state regu- 
latory authorities began establishing state 
incremental pricing plans, and preventing 
the flow of surcharges back to the pipelines. 
As these surcharges stayed within the states, 
unrecovered purchased gas costs, and the 
interest on these costs, began to build. High 
priority customers will begin, paying these 
costs during the next PGA period. 

The existence of state plans also means 
that high priority customers are receiving 
unequal treatment under the incremental 
pricing program. States with a great deal of 
incrementally priced gas load raised their 
rates to those customers, and used the in- 
creased revenues to reduce rates to high pri- 
ority consumers. Other states adopted in- 
cremental pricing plans to avoid a net flow 
of funds from their exempt ratepayers to 
ratepayers in other states. If there were no 
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state plans, all consumers exempt from in- 
eremental pricing would receive equal bene- 
fits through the FERC’s “reduced PGA“ 
method. With state plans, high priority con- 
sumers in states with much incremental 
load find themselves much better off than 
similar consumers in states with little incre- 
mental load. Furthermore within any one 
state, high priority customers receive differ- 
ent treatment according to the incremental 
load served by their natural gas distributor. 
(These points are discussed more fully in 
the Statement on Statewide Exemptions from 
Incremental Pricing.) Thus state plans cause 
incremental pricing benefits to gravitate to 
certain customers. It is probable that as the 
program continues, many residential and 
commercial customers will receive none of 
the benefits flowing from the incremental 
surcharges. These consumers will not, how- 
ever, be shielded from the increased rates 
which will come as incrementally priced cus- 
tomers shift to alternate fuels. 

ADVERSE SIDE EFFECTS OF INCREMENTAL PRICING 

There is no point in attempting to list all 
harmful effects of incremental pricing. Such 
a list would be long and controversial; it 
would be nearly impossible to make it truly 
comprehensive. Nevertheless, it is important 
to recognize at least some of these. The in- 
creased consumption of fuel oil as gas custo- 
mers shift fuels is obvious, and requires no 
discussion. Two other effects are not so 
obvious. 

First, incremental pricing leads to a sub- 
sidy of high priority gas consumers by con- 
sumers of other fuels. To the extent incre- 
mentally priced customers can pass higher 
costs on to their customers, those customers 
pay the subsidy. They may heat with oll, 
electricity, propane, wood, or something else; 
still they pay more so that high priority gas 
customers may enjoy lower rates. While this 
is certainly nice for high priority gas cus- 
tomers, it is questionable how appropriate 
this policy is when gas is, on the average, 
already the cheapest heating energy. 

Second, incremental pricing has caused 
severe damage to relations among the states. 
As discussed in the Statement on Statewide 
Exemptions from Incremental Pricing, the 
incremental pricing program has encour- 
aged states to engage in beggar-my-neigh- 
bor” actions. In turn, those actions have 
caused other states to behave defensively. 
This behavior has been as damaging to the 
concept of a single United States as a tariff 
war between neighbors would be. 

CONCLUSION 


Incremental pricing has not and cannot 
achieve its stated goals. It has done damage 
both to those it sought to protect, and to 
the national interest. It has brought no com- 
pensating benefits. The incremental pricing 
program, Title II of the NGPA, should be 
repealed.@ 


SOUTH DAKOTAN WINS AWARD 
FOR DISTINGUISHED RURAL 
SERVICE 


@ Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I am 
extremely proud to announce to my col- 
leagues in the Senate the selection of 
Mr. Roman Kettler of Eden, S. Dak., as 
one of the two winners of the first annual 
Winthrop Rockefeller Award for Dis- 
tinguished Rural Service. Working with 
the National Rural Center, the selection 
trustees for the award chose to honor 
Mr. Kettler and Minnie Miller Brown, 
from Raleigh, N.C., for their dedicated 
efforts on behalf of their local rural 
communities. 

Roman Kettler has been instrumental 
in initiating economic development proj- 
ects in a rural South Dakota area. His 
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success has been inspiring to those of 
us who understand the barriers that can 
inhibit investment. Many Washing- 
tonians are very familiar with one of his 
projects, the manufacturing of Dakotah 
quilts and accessories, which are avail- 
able in area stores. 

The following biography of Mr. 
Kettler and the explanation of the award 
program are a part of the invitation to 
the awards ceremony which will be held 
May 14, here in Washington. 

Mr. President, I ask that the Distin- 
guished Rural Service award information 
be printed in the Recorp, together with 
the biographical sketch of Roman 
Kettler. 

The material follows: 

ROMAN KETTLER 

Roman Kettler, Eden, South Dakota, agri- 
culture supervisor for the Northeast South 
Dakota Community Action Program. 

A former farmer and former bank presi- 
dent, Mr. Kettler developed an innovative 
approach to helping low-income farmers get 
access to capital and diversify their opera- 
tions. The Northeast Livestock Cooperative 
began by loaning pigs directly to farmers. 
Pigs were loaned and pigs were paid back as 
principal and interest. Then, the pigs were 
sold and the revenue created the lending co- 
operative’s continuing fund. The fund, now 
backed by other loans, buys certificates of de- 
posit for loan guarantees at 30 area banks. 
Loan guarantees are available for livestock 
only. 

Since the cooperative began in 1971 it has 
helped more than 250 low-equity farm op- 
erators leverage more than $2.5 million in 
loans and it has been the model for two 
other co-ops in South Dakota. The concept 
emphasizes technical assistance from ex- 
perienced farmers. 

In addition, Mr. Kettler is credited with an 
instrumental role in the development of Da- 
kotah Incorporated, an indigenous employee- 
owned sewing corporation that began in 1972 
with a sales volume of $30,000, In 1979, sales 
total $6.5 million for the 350 owner-workers 
and the payroil was $2 million. 

Dakotah comforters, draperies, and pillows 
are sold through department stores, includ- 
ing the J. C. Penney Co., Macy’s, Saks Fifth 
Avenue, and Bloomingdale's. 

When the company began, employees vol- 
unteered for the first eight months until the 
corporation could afford to pay. Because they 
owned it, workers were determined to make 
it succeed, When suitable work sites were 
unaffordable, the Kettlers opened their home 
to the business. Workers took over the base- 
ment, attic, and second floor in both day and 
night shifts. 

As an organizer for Dakotah Incorporated, 
Mr. Kettler helped locate and develop work 
sites, as well as identify individuals for the 
work force. He was also instrumental in se- 
curing adequate start-up financine through 
the First National Bank of Eden with a Small 
Business Administration loan guarantee. 

Education: eighth grade, Day County 
(South Dakota) Schools. 


THE AWARD PROGRAM 


The Winthrop Rockefeller Award for Dis- 
tinguished Rural Service was launched in 
June 1979, by the National Rural Center. It 
highlights rural issues by recognizing indi- 
vidual accomplishments and leadership in 
local communities and the academic com- 
munity. 

Former Pennsylvania Governor Raymond 
Philip Shafer chaired the nine-person 1980 
selection panel. Nominations were received 
from 44 states. The 172 nominations repre- 
sented the full scope of rural development 
activities; job creation and economic devel- 
opment; agriculture; the delivery of com- 
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munity services including health care and 
education; finance; and business and manu- 
facturing enterprises. They came from both 
the public and private sectors. 

During the mid-seventies, more people in 
this country moved to rural areas than to 
urban areas. In contrast to national policies, 
which seemed to assume that people would 
leave rural America, people returned. Despite 
the national trends, out-migration continued 
in many rural areas. This suggests that the 
absence of opportunity in any area, rural or 
urban, will serve only to further block the 
national goal of productive lives in a pro- 
ductive economy. The award seeks to ex- 
amine and highlight the potentials and prob- 
lems resulting from the population change. 

Named after the former Arkansas governor, 
the award developed through a grant to the 
National Rural Center from the Winthrop 
Rockefeller Charitable Trust when the cen- 
ter was founded in 1976. The center—a non- 
membership, nonprofit, policy research cor- 
poration—was to consider ways to memorial- 
ize the late governor’s interest in rural de- 
velopment. Its Board of Directors authorized 
the awards for distinguished rural service. 


TITO FUNERAL 


© Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
considerable attention has recently been 
paid in this Chamber and elsewhere to 
the death of President Tito of Yugo- 
slavia. Such attention is altogether ap- 
propriate, for President Tito was an 
enormously significant figure in world 
Politics. His discipline, will, and vision 
were the source of four great achieve- 
ments. 

First, he succeeded in creating a uni- 
fied Yugoslavia against great odds. Sec- 
ond, he succeeded in preserving the in- 
dependence of his country from Ger- 
man and Russian expansionism alike. 
Third, he steered Yugoslavia away from 
a Stalinist economic system and toward 
a prosperous and viable mixed economy, 
demonstrating thereby that others could 
stand up against monolithic communism. 
Finally, he cofounded the nonalined 
movement and succeeded in keeping this 
movement truly nonalined, most recently 
at the Havana conference. 

His death therefore removes from the 
scene a truly remarkable leader. It is 
for this reason that so many interna- 
tional heads of state and heads of gov- 
ernment have converged on Belgrade to 
pay tribute to a colleague. Among those 
attending President Tito’s funeral are 
prime Minister Thatcher, Chancellor 
Schmidt, and Chairmen Brezhnev. 
Among those not attending are the heads 
of state of Djibouti and of the United 
States of America. 

Were this funeral merely an occasion 
for pomp and ceremony, President 
Carter’s decision not to go to Yugoslavia 
might be understandable. Were the 
President confined to the White House 
by the press of business, his decision 
would be sensible. But neither circum- 
stance prevails. 

The United States has consistently 
supported the independence and non- 
alinement of Yugoslavia for more than 
30 years. We should continue to do so. 
The President’s attendance at a gather- 
ing which will be closely scrutinized by 
the citizens of Yugoslavia and of other 
countries would have both symbolized 
and lent substance to his recent an- 
nouncement that we will help Yugoslavia 
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preserve its autonomy. His absence, how- 
ever, may readily be construed as still 
another ambiguity in our foreign policy. 

Moreover, the presence of so many 
international figures in Belgrade would 
have provided the President an oppor- 
tunity to consult with other leaders in 
a time of crisis. Instead, the White 
House has recently expressed its an- 
noyance at the “constant carping” of 
our allies over the state of U.S. foreign 
policy. 

It is no denigration of the talents 
of the Vice President or the importance 
of his office to suggest that this was a 
mission that should have been under- 
taken by Jimmy Carter rather than by 
his surrogate. The President has recently 
declared that our problems are suffici- 
ently “manageable” to permit excursions 
on the campaign trail. If so, why did the 
President choose to pass up an oppor- 
tunity to clarify our foreign policy? 

Mr. President, I am forced to wonder 
whether, as an editorial in the Min- 
neapolis Tribune puts it, “Inconsistency 
is the President’s Hallmark, Etched 
Deeper by Dubious Judgment.” I there- 
fore ask that the editorial be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

CARTER FUMBLES ON TITO’S FUNERAL 

Offered a long-expected opportunity to 
demonstrate American concern for Lugosla- 
via and respect for its fallen stateman while 
meeting informally with the likes of China's 
Hua Guofeng, the Soviet Union's Brezhnev, 
Britain's Thatcher and West Germany's 


Schmidt, President Carter gave a familiar re- 
sponse: “Send Fritz.” 

Sending Vice President Mondale to Presi- 
dent Tito's funeral might be understandable 
if Carter were still insisting that he could not 


in good conscience leave the White House. 
But the president now says the crisis over 
hostages in Iran is somehow manageable 
enough to let him end his six-month isola- 
tion. The inescapable message is that cam- 
paigning at home takes precedence over an 
overseas event of worldwide significance. 

This is not to slight Mondale’s competence 
in diplomacy or domestic politicking. He has 
represented the country well on foreign trips, 
and his energetic campaigning the past few 
months must have made voters wonder 
whether his running mate was really on the 
renomination ticket. He is conducting him- 
self with predictable aplomb in Belgrade, and 
the only question is why Carter decided not 
to join the other world leaders who are there. 

Everything contradicts the notion that 
Tito’s death was not important enough to 
justify a day or two of the presidential pres- 
ence. Tito was the last of the great leaders 
from the World War II era, a founder of the 
nonaligned movement, a man who for a 
generation united an ethnically divided 
country and kept it out of the Soviet grasp. 
The remarkable assembly of heads of state in 
Belgrade testifies to both the solemnity and 
the diplomatic potential of the occasion. 
Carter's absence has overtones of petitiness, 
as though rubbing elbows with Brezhnev 
would bring an ideological taint. 

The notion of overriding demands at home 
borders on the preposterous. If the hostage 
crisis requires continuing top-level attention, 
Carter could keep as well informed at a fu- 
neral in Yugoslavia as on the hustings in the 
United States. Besides. previous crisis failed 
to deter presidential travel. In a prelude to 
their November attack, Iranians on Feb. 14, 
1979, took over the U.S. embassy in Teheran. 
At the same time in Kabul, Afghans abducted 
and killed the American ambassador. Hours 
later, Carter left for Mexico. His avoidance of 
Tito’s funeral adds to the impression that in- 
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consistency is the president’s hallmark, 


etched deeper by dubious judgment. 


THE BUFFALO DAY CARE CENTER 


@ Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
our Nation’s economic problems have 
affected everyone. Each of us feels the 
effect of inflation and we respond in dif- 
ferent ways. The Government's response, 
all too often, is to either raise taxes or 
cut services. In the private sector, how- 
ever, competition makes either of those 
responses risky at best. Consequently, the 
private sector looks for innovative solu- 
tions. The result in many cases is better 
service and lower costs. 

A brilliant example of such creativity 
is the Generations Day Care Center in 
Buffalo, Minn. This unique facility 
started out as a nursing home for 154 
residents of Wright County. John 
Thompson, the administrator of the re- 
tirement center, knew that more could 
be done with the facility. So last year 
he invited Paulette Klatt to organize and 
develop a day care center at the nursing 
home. The combining of two generations 
turned out to be as natural as bringing 
grandparents together with their grand- 
children. 

While the center assures the privacy 
of the senior citizens more times than 
not you can find seniors and children 
mixing freely. The nursing home resi- 
dents take part in a host of activities 
including field trips. The seniors are 
adding a new dimension to the education 
of the children and the children are 
adding new meaning to the lives of their 
adopted grandparents. 

Combining a day care center with a 
nursing home has proven to be an ef- 
ficient and cost-effective use of the fa- 
cilities. Because of the in-kind contribu- 
tions of the nursing home, tuition re- 
mains relatively low. The day care cen- 
ter is licensed for 23 children and is con- 
stantly full. Children from all economic 
levels are enjoying the unique quality 
of life in this creative arrangement. 

Buffalo, Wright County, and Minne- 
sota are extremely proud of this venture. 
The private sector has once again shown 
its strength by the development of this 
program. 

Mr. President, this program received 
national attention in March on the CBS 
evening news. I ask that the entire 
text of that broadcast be entered in the 
RECORD. 

The material follows: 

CBS Eventnc NEws WirH MORTON DEAN 

Dean. You won't find it on any map, but 
“Generation Gap” still exists, at least as a 
state of mind, for many people. At the Wri7ht 
County Retirement Center near Minneapolis, 
there’s an unusual project underway to 
bridge that gap. Chris Kelley reports. 

Curis KELLEY. For years, this nursing home 
looked like any other institution where old 
people stayed to finish out their years. But 
then something remarkable happened. The 
children arrived. 

It’s called the Generations Day Care Center, 
and the staff says this is the first day-care 
center anywhere to operate in a nursing 
home. Now old and young learn from each 
other and play together. 

THomMas. I think it’s just wonder- 
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ful. It keeps me young. It’s good for me, and 
I think it’s good for anybody to play with 
kids. They teach you plenty. 

KELLEY. Children romp through the rooms, 
make a lot of noise that doesn't bother any- 
body, and soak up plenty of attention. 

OLD Man (extending handshake to child). 
Come on! Give me a five! Oh, boy! (Laugh- 
ter 

ener. Babies get wheeled through the 
hallways and can always find laps to bounce 
on. 

Woman. That's tough, isn’t it? 

Voice of Eprrh RUDOLPH. It gives me some- 
thing to do, instead of sitting looking at the 
four walls. I need—I need something to do. 

KELLEY. Does this add a little meaning to 
your life? 

RUDOLPH. Yeah, and I like—TI like these 
little kids. I really do. 

KELLEY. The children and the residents 
even take field trips together. Here, they 
helped each other enjoy the circus. 

(Music—circus elephant act—children ap- 
plauding) 

Voice of PAULETTE KLarr (center director). 
For the children, it’s like a dream come true, 
because they're daily surrounded by all the 
grandparents that they could ever dream of 
having, and for the residents it’s like having 
their families brought much closer. 

(Resident and children singing “Here We 
Go Round the Mulberry Bush”) 

KELLEY. One of the biggest thrills for the 
children is riding in Edna Rotsolk’s wheel- 
chair. Edna used to teach first grade. Now, 
she’s teaching again, and this time it means 
even more to her. 

Epona ROTSOLK. Well, it makes me feel that 
I'm not a vegetable; that I'm at least doing 
something to contribute, and I'm not just a 
vegetable sitting here and waiting to die, 
like some people say. 

KELLEY. The children hadn't seen a wheel- 
chair before coming to the home. Now they 
learn about aging and how old people cope 
with disabilities. But mostly the kids have a 
good time with the residents. 

Tracey Lemire. They're fun. (Laughter) 

KELLEY. Why are they—why are they so 
much fun? 

Tracer. Cause they are. 

KELLEY. Do you like to play with them? 
Tracer. Yeah. 

(Residents and children playing) 

KELLEY. Chris Kelley, CBS News, Buffalo, 
Minnesota. 

Dean. And that’s the news. I'm Morton 
Dean, CBS News, New York. Have a good 
evening and a good week. 

(Announcements) . 

ANNOUNCER. This has been the CBS Eve- 
ning News with Morton Dean. 6 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of Cal- 
endar Orders Nos. 723, 726, 727, and 728. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I will not, I have 
one inquiry of the majority leader and 
one announcement. 

I have a notation on Calendar Order 
No. 726 on my calendar that it is cleared, 
provided it is a clean bill and there are 
no amendments or modifications and no 
committee amendments. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Very well. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, with that 
understanding, I wish to announce that 
all four items identified by the majority 
leader are cleared on our calendar and 
we have no objection to their considera- 
tion and passage. 
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NORTHEAST CORRIDOR 
COMPLETION ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2156) to amend the Railroad 
Revitalization and Regulatory Reform 
Act of 1976 to authorize additional ap- 
propriations for the Northeast Corridor 
improvement project, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation with an amendment to 
strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: 

That this Act may be cited as the “North- 
east Corridor Completion Act”. 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds that— 

(1) completion of the Northeast Corridor 
improvement project has taken far longer 
than originally expected and requires more 
funding than originally authorized; 

(2) in a time of inflation and severe 
budget limitations, such an improvement 
program should have definite limits in both 
time and funding committed; 

(3) the efficient and orderly management 
and funding of rail passenger service requires 
that the Northeast Corridor improvement 
project be eventually terminated as a sepa- 
rate program and that future improvements 
in the Northeast Corridor be integrated into 
the budget of the National Railroad Passen- 
ger Corporation so that any future improve- 
ments can be compared with and considered 
with other expenditures which might be 
undertaken elsewhere in the Nation; and 

(4) within 5 years, the National Railroad 
Passenger Corporation should recover all 
costs of operation in the Northeast Corridor 
and, following completion of the Northeast 
Corridor improvement project, the Corpora- 
tion should also recover the costs of any 
subsequent capital improvements. 


RAIL PASSENGER CORRIDOR SERVICE 


Sec. 3. Section 703 of the Railroad Revi- 
talization and Regulatory Reform Act of 1976 
(45 U.S.C. 853) is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence, by striking 
“goals:” and inserting in lieu thereof “goals 
to the extent compatible with the amount 
of authorizations specified in section 704 of 
this title:: 

(2) in paragraph (1) (A) () thereof, by 
striking Within 5 years after the date of 
enactment of this Act,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “No later than September 30, 1985,”; 

(3) im paragraph (1)(E), by inserting 
“(i)” immediately after the paragraph des- 
ignation (1) (E), and by striking “(i)” and 
“(ii)” in such paragraph and inserting in 
lieu thereof “(I)” and “(II)”, respectively: 

(4) in the fourth sentence of paragraph 
(1)(E) (1), as so redesignated, by striking 
“6” and inserting in lieu thereof 10; and 

(5) by adding at the end of paragraph 
(1)(E) the following new subparagraph: 

“(ii) Within 12 months after the date of 
enactment of the Northeast Corridor Com- 
pletion Act, the Comptroller General of the 
United States shall submit to the Congress a 
report on rail passenger corridor service. 
Such report shall Include (I) an evaluation 
of the potential costs and benefits of im- 
provements in the Northeast Corridor and 
of developing rail passenger service in other 
corridors, and (II) proposals on the manner 
in which costs should be shared or trackage 
rights fees established between rail freight 
and passenger service. In the preparation of 
such report, the Comptroller General shall 
consult with the Department of Transpor- 
tation, the National Railroad Passenger Cor- 
poration, the Association, affected railroads, 
and other interested parties. The Comptroller 
General, in preparing such report, shall con- 
sider such factors as congestion, delays to 
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both passengers and freight, fuel efficiency, 
safety, the control of train operations, and 
the impact of diversion on other modes. In 
carrying out this subparagraph (E) (ii), the 
Comptroller General may use unobligated 
funds, previously appropriated for fiscal year 
1980 and available to the General Accounting 
Office for the purpose of carrying out studies, 
if there are such funds, or such sums as may 
be appropriated to the General Accounting 
Office to carry out such studies for the fiscal 
year 1981. Sums used in carrying out this 
subparagraph shall not exceed an aggregate 
of $5,000,000. 


SEPARATE OF PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
TRAFFIC 


Sec. 4. Section 703 of the Railroad Revitali- 
zation and Regulatory Reform Act of 1976 
(45 U.S.C. 853) is further amended— 

(1) by inserting “(A)” immediately after 
the paragraph heading in paragraph (3) and 
by adding at the end of such paragraph the 
following: 

“(B) Within 6 months after the date of 
enactment of the Northeast Corridor Com- 
pletion Act, the Department of Transpor- 
tation shall develop plans for alternate off- 
corridor routings of freight traffic over lines 
along the Northeast Corridor between Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, and the New 
York Metropolitan area including inter- 
mediate points. 

(„) The Secretary may enter into agree- 
ments with rail freight carriers and regional 
transportation agencies for a period of no 
less than 5 years to provide for the imple- 
mentation by such rail carriers of the off- 
corridor routings on such terms and condi- 
tions as the parties may agree. Promptly 
upon reaching such agreement, the Secretary 
shall apply to the Commission for approval 
of the agreement and all related agreements 
accompanying such application. 

“(il) If the Commission finds that ap- 
proval of such agreements is necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act, it shall 
within 90 days approve such application and 
related agreements including the provision 
of service and/or use of tracks and facilities 
as provided in said application. 

“(iil) If the Secretary and any other in- 
volved rail freight carriers are unable to 
reach the agreement or agreements neces- 
sary as provided in clause (1) of this sub- 
paragraph, the Secretary may, with the con- 
sent of all involved rail freight carriers, make 
application to the Commission which shall, 
within 90 days after such application, if it 
finds that doing so is necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this Act, find the terms and 
conditions for the agreement necessary and 
such terms and conditions shall be binding 
upon all involved rail freight carriers. 

“(iv) Within 12 months after the date of 
enactment of the Northeast Corridor Com- 
pletion Act, the Secretary shall submit to 
the Congress a report on: 

“(I) an evaluation of the extent to which 
passenger and freight operations should be 
separated in the Northeast Corridor; and 

(II) an evaluation of any operational, 
safety, maintenance, or other problems of 
mixing freight and passenger service on the 
same rail lines. 


In the preparation of such report, the Sec- 
retary shall consult with the Comptroller 
General of the United States, the National 
Railroad Passenger Corporation, the Associ- 
ation, affected railroads, and other interest- 
ed parties. The Secretary, in preparing such 
report, shall consider such factors as conges- 
tion, delays to both passengers and freight, 
fuel efficiency, safety, the control of train 
operations, and the impact of diversion to 
other modes and the impact of diversion on 
other modes; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 
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“(6) ELIMINATION oF CoNGESTION—The 
elimination, to the maximum extent practi- 
cable, of congestion in rail freight and rail 
passenger traffic at the Baltimore and Poto- 
mac Tunnel in Baltimore, Maryland, by the 
rehabilitation and improvement of such 
tunnel, for purposes of implementing the 
Northeast Corridor improvement project un- 
der this title.“. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sez. 5. (a) Section 704(a) of the Railroad 
Revitalization and Regulatory Reform Act of 
1976 (45 U.S.C. 854(a)) is amended— 

(1) m paragraph (1) thereof, by striking 
“$1,600,000,000 to remain available until ex- 
pended” and inserting in lieu thereof “$2,- 
313,000,000 to remain available until Sep- 
tember 30, 1985”; 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof 
; and”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

(4) $37,000,000 to remain available until 
expended in order to effectuate the goals of 
section 703(3) and section 703(6) of this 
title.“. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall take effect on Octo- 
ber 1, 1980. 

(c) Section 704 of the Railroad Revitaliza- 
tion and Regulatory Reform Act of 1976 (45 
U.S.C. 854) is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsev- 
tions: 

“(h) ACQUISITION CP REAL Property.—The 
Secretary is authorized to acquire for the 
United States, by lease, purchase, condemna- 
tion, or otherwise, title to any interest in 
real property, including, without limitation, 
lands, easements, and rights-of-way, and any 
other property interests, including, without 
limitation, contract rights, which the Sec- 
retary deems necessary to effectuate the goals 
of section 703 of this title. 

“(1) REIMBURSABLE AGREFMENTS,—Where a 
portion of the costs of improvements au- 
thorized under section 703 of this title are 
to be borne by State or local governmental 
entities or other responsible parties, the Sec- 
retary is authorized to enter into agreements 
with such cost-sharing parties providing for 
the Secretary to carry out such improvements 
with funds appropriated pursuant to this 
section and requiring reimbursement to the 
Secretary by the cost-sharing parties of their 
portion of the costs of such improvements. 
Where the Secretary has entered into such 
reimbursable agreements, the Secretary is 
further authorized to incur obligations for 
contracts to carry out such improvements in 
anticipation of such reimbursement to such 
extent or in such amounts as may be con- 
tained in appropriation Acts Funds reim- 
bursed to the Secretary shall be credited to 
the appropriation ori¢inallv charged for the 
costs of such improvements to be available 
for further obligation. 

“(j) Excess EQUIPMENT AND OTHER PROP- 
Erty.—Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 202 of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 
483) or of any other law, the Secretary may 
transfer to the National Rallroad Passenger 
Corporation, in accordance with procedures 
which the Secretary shall establish, excess 
real or personal property from the Northeast 
Corridor improvement project. As considera- 
tion to the United States for such transfer, 
property so transferred shall be made subject 
to the mortgage entered into pursuant to 
subsection (e) of this section. For purposes 
of this subsection, the term ‘excess real or 
personal property’ means 

“(1) any interest in real property acquired 
under the authority of subsection (h) of this 
section which is determined by the Secretary 
to be (A) usable by the National Railroad 
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Passenger Corporation; and (B) no longer 
required by the Federal Government in order 
to implement the Northeast Corridor im- 
provement project; or 

“(2) any item of personal property, such 
as equipment, which is acquired with funds 
authorized under this section.“. 


MANAGEMENT GOAL 


Sec. 6. Section 701 of the Railroad Revitali- 
zation and Regulatory Reform Act of 1976 
(45 U.S.C. 851) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(d) MANAGEMENT Goat.—(1) It shall be 
a goal of the National Railroad Passenger 
Corporation to manage its operating costs, 
pricing policies, and other factors so that 
annual revenues derived from the operation 
of intercity rail passenger service over the 
Northeast Corridor spine between Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, and Boston Mas- 
sachusetts, shall equal or exceed: 

“(A) 60 percent of the annual operating 
costs of providing such service in fiscal year 
1981; 

“(B) 75 percent of the annual operating 
costs of providing such service in fiscal years 
1982 through 1985; 

“(C) 100 percent of the annual operating 
costs of providing such service in fiscal years 
1986 and 1987; and 

“(D) in subsequent fiscal years, 100 percent 
of the annual operating costs of providing 
such service plus the annualized cost of any 
capital improvements undertaken after fis- 
cal year 1985. 

“(2) The National Railroad Passenger Cor- 
poration shall submit to the President for 
transmission to the Congress an annual 
report on the success of the National Rail- 
road Passenger Corporation in meeting this 
2 TRANSFER OF AUTHORITY 

Sec. 7. (a) Title VII of the Railroad Revi- 
talization and Regulatory Reform Act of 1976 
(45 U.S.C. 851 et seq.) is amended by re- 
designating sections 705 and 706 as sections 
706 and 707, respectively, and by inserting 
after section 704 the following new section: 


“TRANSFER OF AUTHORITY 


“Sec. 705. (a) Effective October 1, 1985, the 
Secretary shall transfer to the Corporation 
all authority and responsibility for carrying 
out the Northeast Corridor improvement 
project and implementing the goals of sec- 
tion 703 of this title.”. 

(b) Effective October 1, 1985, section 703 
of the Railroad Revitalization and Regula- 
tory Reform Act of 1976 (45 U.S.C. 853) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking “Secretary” the first place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof Na- 
tional Railroad Passenger Corporation“; 

(2) in paragraph (1) (D), by striking the 
Secretary and"; 

(3) in the fifth sentence of paragraph (1) 
(E), by striking “Secretary” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Corporation”; 

(4) in the first sentence of paragraph (5), 
by striking “Secretary” and inserting in lieu 
thereof Corporation“; 

(5) by striking the second sentence of 
paragraph (5); and 

(6) in the last sentence of paragraph (5), 
by striking “, together with the Secretary,”. 

(c) The table of contents of the Railroad 
Revitalization and Regulatory Reform Act 
of 1976 is amended by striking the items 
relating to sections 705 and 706 and inserting 
immediately after the item relating to sec- 
tion 704 the following: 

“Sec. 705. Transfer of authority. 
“Sec. 706. Conforming amendments. 
“Sec. 707. Facilities with historical or 
architectural significance.“ 
WORKING CAPITAL FUND 

Sec. 8. Section 9 of the Department of 

Transportation Act (49 U.S.C. 1657) is 
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amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(r)(1) The Secretary is authorized to 
establish a working capital fund for financ- 
ing the activities of the Transportation Sys- 
tems Center. Such fund will be effective on 
October 1, 1980, and shall be available with- 
out fiscal year limitation. The Transporta- 
tion Systems Center is authorized to per- 
form research, development, test, evaluation, 
analysis, and other related activities as the 
Secretary may direct for the Department 
and other Government agencies and, when 
approved by the Secretary or his designee, 
for State and local governments, other pub- 
lic authorities, private sources, and foreign 
countries. 

“(2) The capital of the fund shall con- 
sist of— 

“(A) the net assets of the Transportation 
Systems Center as of October 1, 1980, in- 
cluding any unexpended advances made to 
the Center for which valid obligations are 
incurred as of September 30, 1980; 

“(B) any appropriations to the fund, 
which are hereby authorized to be made; 
and 

“(C) the fair and reasonable value of 
property or other assets transferred to the 
fund after September 30, 1980, by the De- 
partment and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment less the related liabilities and unpaid 
obligations, and the fair and reasonable 
value of property or other assets donated to 
the fund from other sources. 

“(3) The fund shall be reimbursed or 
credited with advance payments from appli- 
cable funds or appropriations of the De- 
partment and other Federal agencies, and 
with advance payments from other sources, 
as authorized by the Secretary or his desig- 
nee, for services provided at rates that will 
recover the expense of operation, including 
accrual of annual leave and overhead, and 
for acquisition of property and equipment 
in accordance with regulations to be issued 
by the Secretary. The fund shall also be cred- 
ited with receipts from the sale or exchange 
of property or in payment for loss or damage 
of property held by the fund. 

“(4) At the close of each fiscal year, there 
shall be transferred into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts any funds accumu- 
lated which the Secretary determines to be 
surplus to the needs of the working capital 
fund.”. 

AMENDMENT TO RAIL PASSENGER SERVICE ACT 


Sec. 9. Effective October 1, 1980, section 
601(b) (3) of the Rail Passenger Service Act 
of 1970 (45 U.S.C. 601 (b) (3)) is repealed. 


PRIORITIES FOR IMPROVEMENTS 


Sec. 10. Section 703 of the Railroad Re- 
vitalization and Regulatory Reform Act of 
1976 is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(7) PRIORITIES FOR IMPROVEMENTS.—The 
following considerations shall be apvlied to 
the selection and scheduling of specific proj- 
ects, in the following order: 

“(A) safety of the passengers and users 
of the Northeast Corridor must be para- 
mount, and safety-related items should be 
comoleted prior to other items: 

“(B) potential ridership should be con- 
sidered, with those activities which benefit 
the greatest number of passengers com- 
pleted before those involving fewer passen- 
gers; 

“(C) reliability of intercit enger - 
ice must be emphasized: a ii 

D) trip-time requirements of this Act 
must be achieved to the extent compatible 
with the priorities cited in subparagraphs 
(A) through (C) of this paragraph; 

E) reducing maintenance cost levels is 
desirable. and improvements which will pay 
for the investment by achieving lower op- 


erating or maintenance cost should be - 
mented; TE 
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“(F) on-time performance of Corridor 
commuter and freight operations must be 
optimized, and construction operations 
should be scheduled in order that the fewest 
possible passengers are inconvenienced and 
service is maintained; and 

“(G) planning should focus on completing 
activities which will provide immediate bene- 
fits to the users of the Northeast Corridor.“ 

Mr. TSONGAS. I am pleased to see 
the overwhelming support of my col- 
leagues for the Northeast Corridor proj- 
ect. At a time when we seem to be pay- 
ing little attention to long-range plan- 
ning, the Senate’s endorsement of the 5- 
year authorization is a welcome change. 
The 5-year authorization is crucial. It 
provides the project managers with a 
clear idea of the resources available to 
them. Without this allocation, the project 
managers would be forced to make ma- 
jor design alterations to accommodate 
the annual authorization process. 

Speaking as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, the full $750 million authoriza- 
tion is particularly pleasing because any 
reductions would have dramatically af- 
fected Massachusetts. I refer specifically 
to electrification north of New Haven to 
Boston and to funding for the segment 
of the Corridor project which runs from 
Forest Hills, Mass., into Boston’s South 
Station. Reductions in the funding levels 
would have endangered these and other 
projects dependent upon their comple- 
tion, specifically the South Station proj- 
ect and the Southwest Corridor project. 
Major economic development projects 
have been based upon the electrification 
of the Corridor and will now go forward 
when this bill is signed by the White 
House. 

The Northeast Corridor project will 
prove that rail transit in this country is 
not a thing of the past, not a love affair 
with an era gone by, as many would have 
us believe. Upon completion of the proj- 
ect, trip times along the Corridor should 
be competitive with air service and the 
goals as mandated by the Congress indi- 
cate that the Corridor should cover its 
operating expenses through operating 
revenues. If the project can meet its goals 
and the energy situation continues to 
result in increased ridership, as we have 
seen in the past 9 months, the North- 
east Corridor project will act as the 
model for further expansion of rail serv- 
ice within other sections of the country. 
I am pleased to see that my colleagues 
realize the national importance of this 
project. I appreciate their support at a 
time when many projects are being cut 
back. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

Mr. BAKER. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


FEDERAL ELECTION COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZATIONS, 1981 


The bill (S. 2648) to authorize funds 
to carry out the Federal Election Cam- 
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paign Act of 1971 for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1981, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
314 of the Federal Election Campaign Act of 
1971 (2 U.S.C. 439c) is amended, in the sec- 
ond sentence therof, by— 

(1) striking out the word “and” where it 
appears immediately after “1977,”", and 

(2) by inserting immediately before the 
period at the end thereof the following: 
„ and $9,400,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981”. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 96-679), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The bill would authorize appropriations 
for the Federal Election Commission for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, in the 
amount of $9,400,000. This figure represents 
an increase of $754,000 above the Commis- 
sion’s $8,646,000 appropriation for fiscal year 
1980 and a 5.8 percent increase over the 
$8,881,000 provided in the Senate authoriza- 
tion bill for fiscal year 1980. 

COMMITTEE ACTION 


On March 26, 1980, the Committee on 
Rules and Administration received testimony 
from the Commission concerning the FEC 
budget authorization request for fiscal year 
1981. Prior to the hearing, in response to 
several questions from the Chairman, the 
Commission had submitted information and 
materials in addition to its initial justifica- 
tion. 

In testimony before the committee the 
Commission witnesses presented two budget 
figures. The first was a budget of $11,530,160 
and a staff of 309 permanent personnel which 
represented the Commission’s estimate of 
the resources necessary to fully implement 
and enforce the Federal Election Campaign 
Act of 1971, as amended. The other figure 
represented a “basic budget” of $9,864,644 
and 273 permanent positions, that is, a con- 
tinuation of the fiscal year 1980 enforcement 
level adjusted for Government-wide pay 
raises and inflation. 

Commission witnesses were questioned 
concerning the policy of the FEC with regard 
to audits and its. implementation of the 
auditor’s recommendations to improve the 
Commission’s audit procedures. The Com- 
mittee was advised that although no discre- 
tionary audits had been donè for the 1978 
elections, the basic budget for 1981 did in- 
clude sufficient funds for a few discretionary 
audits in fiscal year 1981. Also, the Commis- 
sion advised that it had adopted policies to 
implement many of the auditor's recom- 
mendations and that it had adopted a sched- 
ule for consideration of further recommenda- 
tions during 3980, but that a few of the rec- 
ommendations were rejected due to changes 
in or conflicts with the Federal Election 
Campaign Act. The Committee was informed 
that the Commission had established a 
timetable for completion of the 1980 presi- 
dential audits by July 1, 1981. 

The Committee took note of the fact that 
the Commission's estimate of the number of 
qualified presidential candidates in 1980 was 
in excess of the number that actually quali- 
fied; that-of those qualifying, a number had 
dropped out from the contest early in the 
election year; that Congress had adopted 
many of the technical amendments requested 
by the FEC in order to reduce its costs by 
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improving its operation and efficiency, and 
inquired as to whether the fiscal year 1981 
budget reflected a reduction in costs as a 
result of these changes. The Commission 
witnesses argued that other changes in the 
new act required an increase in expenditures 
that offset any saving that may have been 
realized as a result of such changes, and 
therefore, no reduction was reflected in the 
fiscal year 1981 budget authorization request. 

The Committee also questioned the Com- 
mission's request for a substantial increase 
of funds for the Office of General Counsel, & 
major portion of which would be for in- 
creased offensive litigation and questioned 
the policy of the Commission regarding its 
selection of cases for litigation. The Commis- 
sion witnesses stated that the FEC will be 
reexamining its priorities for its selection of 
cases to encourage compliance with the act, 
and that it must have adequate funding to 
have the ability to bring sults in further- 
ance of its enforcement responsibilities. A 
witness observed that, due to its limited re- 
sources, the Commission has no policy and 
only a minimal enforcement program with 
regard to late filers, despite the importance 
of timely filing to an effective disclosure 
statute. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. BAKER. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


PRINTING OF “OUR AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT” 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 279) to authorize the printing of a 
revised edition of “Our American Gov- 
ernment” as a House document, was con- 
sidered, and agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 96-680), explaining the pur- 
poses of the measure. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 279 would 
provide (1) that a revised edition of the 
House document entitled “Our American 
Government” be printed as a House docu- 
ment; and (2) that there be printed 556,000 
additional copies of such document, of which 
453,000 copies would be for the use of the 
House of Representatives and 103,000 copies 
would be for the use of the Senate. Such 
document would be revised under the direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Mr. BAKER. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


PRINTING OF “HOW OUR LAWS 
ARE MADE” 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 95) 
to provide for the printing of the bro- 
chure entitled “How Our Laws Are 
Made,” which had been reported from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion with an amendment on page 2, be- 
ginning with line 6, insert the follow- 
ing: 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed for the use 
of the Senate fifty-two thousand additional 
copies of the document specified in section 
1 of this concurrent resolution. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor» an excerpt from the report 
(No. 96-681) , explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 95 as re- 
ferred would provide (1) that the brochure 
entitied “How Our Laws Are Made,” as set 
out in House Document 95-259 of the 95th 
Congress, be printed as a House document, 
with a suitable paperback cover of a style, 
design, and color, to be selected by the chair- 
man of the House Committee on the Judici- 
ary, with emendations, and with a foreword 
by the Hon. Peter W. Rodino, Jr.; and (2) 
that there be printed 246,000 additional cop- 
ies of such document, of which 25,000 would 
be for the use of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary and the balance prorated to 
the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion has amended House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 95 to provide for the printing of 52,000 
additional copies of such document for the 
use of the Senate. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the concurrent resolution as amended, 
Was agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
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mittee on Armed Services be authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today to hold a hearing on the Iranian 
hostage rescue mission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON NUCLEAR REGULATION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Nu- 
clear Regulation Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today beginning at 
3 p.m. to hold a markup session on the 
fiscal year 1981 authorization for the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, SCIENCE, AND 

TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science and Trans- 
portation be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today to hold a 
markup session on S. 2238 the NASA au- 
thorization bill, S. 2530, railroad labor 
protection extension bill, and other pend- 
ing calendar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 1 P.M. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business this morn- 
ing, it stand in recess until 1 o’clock 
this afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS FROM FRIDAY, 
MAY 9, 1980, TO MONDAY, MAY 12, 
1980, AT 9 A.M. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until the hour of 9 o’clock 
on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 1 P.M. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
under the previous order, I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until the hour of 
1 o' clock p.m. 

The motion was ageed to and, at 1:55 
a.m., the Senate recessed until 1 p.m., 
Friday, May 9, 1980. 
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NATIONAL SECURITY LEAKS 
HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, it is time 
that we in Congress complain just as 
loudly as those in the administration 
about national security leaks. 

Administrations, be they Republican 
or Democrat, have a predilection for 
pointing at Congress and bewailing 
the fact that the legislative branch 
can’t keep a secret. 

But the big leaks—the ones with 
massive potential for damage to na- 
tional security—seem always to come 
from the executive branch. 

This week we have seen a major se- 
curity leak, or rather a series of leaks, 
the likes of which occur no more than 
three or four times a decade. What I 
am talking about is a series of stories 
that appeared this past week in the 
New York Times revealing details of 
the plans for freeing the hostages in 
Tehran. These stories stated that a 
number of agents had been infiltrated 
into Iran under the guise of being Eu- 
ropean businessmen and that these 
agents had obtained a warehouse in 
Tehran that would serve as the final 
staging area for the penetration of the 
Embassy compound. 

What makes these leaks so serious is 
that they deal with what the intelli- 
gence agencies guard the most— 
sources and methods. Armed with 
these stories, the Iranian Government 
would be able to go a ‘long way toward 
fingering those in the country who 
have been helping us. It is a major 
breach of security comparable, I be- 
lieve, to the leaking of the U.S. SALT 
I negotiating position. 

Mr. Speaker, these leaks could not 
have originated in the Congress. Con- 
gress had been briefed about the de- 
tails of the mission leading up to the 
decision to abort, but not of the plans 
for the takeover of the Embassy. Fur- 
thermore, I note that the New York 
Times itself credits these details to 
“American military officials,” a turn 
of phrase that ordinarily means civil- 
ians in the Pentagon. The term “offi- 
cers” rather than “officials” would 
normally be used if the sources were 
uniformed. 

For months we have been lobbied by 
the administration to give the Central 
Intelligence Agency exemption from 
provisions of the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act and from the requirement to 
notify eight committees of Congress 
about covert actions. Officials tell us 
that foreign intelligence services and 


potential sources of intelligence infor- 
mation abroad are reluctant to deal 
with our intelligence services for fear 
that their ties will be exposed on the 
front pages of American newspapers, 
either because of leaks from Congress 
or because sensitive material has been 
leveraged out of the administration by 
FOIA. 

We are also being told that, because 
foreigners are fearful that secrets will 
be leaked, the intelligence agencies 
must have the power to blue pencil 
manuscripts written by present and 
former intelligence officers to make 
sure they don’t reveal anything sensi- 
tive years after the events. 

Finally, we have been told recently 
that it is unacceptable for us to enact 
legislation mandating that Congress 
be kept “fully and currently in- 
formed” of intelligence activities be- 
cause a leaky Congress would then 
have to be told the most sensitive de- 
tails of intelligence sources and meth- 
ods which might then get into the 
press. 

The common theme in all of this is 
that foreign intelligence agencies will 
not cooperate with us. The CIA has 
said repeatedly in hearings that it is 
perceived abroad that working with 
U.S. intelligence is too risky because 
too many people have access to the in- 
formation. 

Mr. Speaker, if foreign intelligence 
people are reluctant to cooperate with 
us, I can now understand why—and it 
has nothing to do with the FOIA, pre- 
publication review, the Snepp decision, 
intelligence charters, or the right of 
Congress to information. 

The headlines scream that agents 
entered Iran posing as European busi- 
nessmen. That is certain to help us get 
more cooperation out of European in- 
telligence services. 

I also wonder how many legitimate 
European businessmen in Tehran are 
having the soles of their feet whipped 
right now as Iran’s new secret police, 
Savama, tries to get to the bottom of 
the plans for the raid. 

We also relied on help given by Iran- 
ians, as a host of stories leaked to the 
press indicate. The story in the New 
York Times specifies that the “Euro- 
pean businessmen” obtained a ware- 
house. What do you think is the life 
expectancy of any Iranian who has 
had dealings with any “European busi- 
nessmen” who recently departed from 
Iran and left an empty warehouse 
behind? Surely any Iranian with half 
a brain won't have to think twice 
before declining to help us in the 
future since he can now figure the 
U.S. Government will help hang him 
on the front page of the Times. 


Some of the stories say this informa- 
tion is coming out after all of the 
people involved have fled to safety. 
Maybe and maybe not. But if we are 
worried about the cooperatidn of for- 
eigners, leaks like these would make 
them extremely nervous about cooper- 
ation. How can the leaker or leakers 
know everyone is safe? 

Mr. Speaker, if foreigners are reluc- 
tant to cooperate with us, it is the 
fault of our own agencies. 

They should know that the fault is 
not in Congress or in the FOIA but in 
themselves. Recall that despite weeks 
of forewarning, our people rushed out 
of Saigon leaving filing cabinets filled 
with the names of our agents. We gave 
North Vietnam a veritable index to 
their future cemeteries. When our Em- 
bassy in Tehran was taken over, sensi- 
tive information is said to have fallen 
into the hands of militants. There is 
now a rumor going about that one of 
the helicopters left in the middle of 
Iran contained a list of the people in 
Tehran who were to be evacuated 
after the Embassy raid. Blunders of 
this order will make everyone gunshy 
about cooperating with the United 
States on clandestine missions. It is 
bad enough to read about your help 
on the front pages of the New York 
Times. It is even worse to have 
Savama or Hanoi’s gestapo knock on 
your door and show you a U.S. Gov- 
ernment document with your name in- 
scribed on it. 

Leaks seldom occur for no purpose. 
The details of the plans for the Em- 
bassy raid were clearly leaked to the 
press in an effort to save the adminis- 
tration from looking foolish. The ad- 
ministration has been attacked for 
sending in only 90 men to try to take 
over a 27-acre embassy compound. De- 
scriptions of all the infiltrated agents 
ready to help in Tehran are designed 
to show that the plan was far more 
fully staffed than appeared at first 
glance. The administration is attacked 
for not continuing the mission with 
the five remaining helicopters. The 
leaks are designed to show that the 
helicopters had to carry out more 
people than just the 90-man-rescue 
team and the 53 hostages. 

What we are seeing right now is the 
worst of all possible types of leaks—a 
leak intended to protect some people 
in the administration from criticism, a 
leak released without consideration 
for the effect it might have on human 
lives in Tehran, a leak that could put a 
complete halt to the cooperation we 
have been getting from many foreign 
intelligence services and sources of in- 
formation, to say nothing of the one 
place where we need all the help we 
can get: Iran. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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This is potentially the most damag- 
ing leak of the decade. 

Mr. Speaker, we are hearing a lot 
about congressional investigations of 
the planning and execution of the raid 
itself. I believe we need a congression- 
al investigation about the leaks. I am 
not looking for a neck to wring. But I 
am looking on with shock and dismay 
that anyone in any administration 
could deal so lightly with national se- 
curity information. 

In conclusion, I have two pieces of 
advice for the administration: 

First, shut up. Do not reveal any 
more details through the back door. 
Any details that can safely be made 
public should be released through the 
front door. 

Second, get off the back of Congress. 
I am not looking for scapegoats in the 
administration and I have wearied of 
administrations looking for scapegoats 
in Congress. None of the administra- 
tion’s finger pointing is doing one whit 
for national security.e 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
SUPPORT S. 1309 


HON. FREDERICK W. RICHMOND 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 
è Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Speaker, I am 


including for the Recorp a letter from 
the League of Women Voters to Chair- 
man Folz expressing the league's 


strong support for S. 1309, Food 
Stamp Act Amendments of 1980: 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1980. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 


Chairman, Committee on 
House of Representatives, 
D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN FoLey: The League of 
Women Voters of the United States Dele- 
gate Assembly voted overwhelmingly this 
week to reaffirm our strong support for the 
provisions in the Food Stamp Amendments 
Act, S. 1309, as reported by the House Agri- 
culture Committee. 

Over 2000 League delegates representing 
1400 state and local Leagues in 50 states, 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands came to Washington to 
set League program and priorities for the 
coming two years. 

The League believes that the food stamp 
program is one of our nation’s chief weap- 
ons against hunger. We have had a long- 
standing commitment to expand and 
strengthen the program’s effectiveness and 
ability to respond to those most in need. We 
firmly believe that the Food Stamp Amend- 
ments Act, S. 1309, is essential to meet the 
needs of our nation’s poor. The League of 
Women Voters Delegate Assembly offers 
their support to you in your efforts to pass 
S. 1309. 


Agriculture, 
Washington, 


Sincerely, 
RUTH J. HINERFELD, 
President.@ 
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UNITED STATES MUST CONTINUE 
TO LEAD IN THE EXPLORATION 
OF OUR SPACE FRONTIERS 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to share with the House the ad- 
dress of our able colleague from Flor- 
ida, Mr. NELSON, before the 17th Space 
Congress held April 30, 1980, at Cocoa 
Beach, Fla. 

The Space Congress is an annual 
meeting of the men and women, both 
civilian and military, from Govern- 
ment and private industry, who have 
made our efforts in space a success. Its 
purpose is to look forward to the new 
challenges posed in space. 

I was honored to have been invited 
to deliver the keynote address to this 
year’s Space Congress, but due to un- 
avoidable conflicts, I could not. My 
colleague on the Science and Technol- 
ogy Committee and the Space Sciences 
Subcommittee, Mr. Netson, graciously 
agreed to deliver the keynote address 
again. He had done so last year as the 
Congressman representing Cocoa 
Beach and Cape Canaveral. 

I would enclose at this point in the 
Recorp, Mr. Speaker, the remarks of 
my colleague from Florida, and I 
would add that they capture the vision 
that is our space program as well as 
the direct benefits we all derive from 
this national effort: 

KEYNOTE SPEECH BY CONGRESSMAN BILL 

NELSON TO 17TH SPACE CONGRESS 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is a special honor 
indeed to be called to keynote this Congress 
for the second consecutive year. 

Let us consider our accomplishments in 
space exploration since we last met here. 

Last summer Voyager II, which was 
launched from the Cape in August of 77. 
swung through the Jupiter system, complet- 
ing the reconnaissance of Jupiter and its 
satellites begun by Pioneers 10 and 11 and 
greatly expanded by Voyager I last March. 
As a result of the Voyager flights mankind 
has learned, in the period of only one year, 
more about the largest planet in the solar 
system and therefore about the whole 
system itself, than was learned in all the 
ages which went before. The discoveries 
were dramatic and exciting, and not just to 
scientists. They include: 

1. The discovery of a previously unknown 
ring around Jupiter and a fourteenth moon, 

2. The discovery of active volcanos in Io, 
the first confirmation of extraterrestrial 
volcanism we have had, 

3. Observations and measurements of the 
dynamics of the turbulent Jovian atmos- 
phere, and 

4. High resolution imagery of all four Ga- 
lilean moons, from which we can draw logi- 
cal conclusions about composition, tectonics 
and crustal features. 

Then last September, Pioneer 11, six years 
after launch, almost a billion miles from 
Earth and traveling at a speed of 72,000 
miles per hour gave us our first closeup ob- 
servation of Saturn. It swooped down on 
Saturn from above the plane of the famous 
rings, swept under the rings, and headed 
out-bound, passing close to the largest 
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Saturn moon, Titan, considered by many 
scientists to be the most likely place in the 
solar system to find elemental forms of life. 

The pioneer pictures of Saturn are twenty 
to thirty times better than the best that 
have been taken from Earth. 

Pioneer: 

1. Determined that Saturn has a magnetic 
field and trapped radiation belts, 

2. Measured the mass of Saturn and sever- 
al of its moons, 

3. Confirmed the presence and measured 
the -magnitude of an internal heat source 
for Saturn, and 

4. Discovered two additional Saturn rings 
and an eleventh moon. 

All during the year just passed, another 
Pioneer has been orbiting Venus and using 
its radar altimeter to map the surface of 
that perpetually cloud-covered planet. By 
the end of next month that job will have 
been completed and scientists will have 
their first real picture of the terrain of 
Venus from 75 degrees North to 63 degrees 
South. 

And those explorations are far from over. 
Next November the first Voyager with its 
advanced instruments and more capable sys- 
tems will arrive at Saturn followed by Voy- 
ager II about thirteen months from now. 

The accomplishments of the Pioneers and 
Voyagers have been triumphs by any meas- 
urement. But it is important to remember 
that they were launched from three to eight 
years ago after a minimum of five years of 
pre-launch planning, design, development 
and testing. The questions we must ask our- 
selves are, “what accomplishments will we 
have to report a dozen years from now? Are 
we doing the planning, the development 
now that will be required to continue the 
exploration process? Or are we unwillingly 
creating an exploratory hiatus, a dam in the 
stream of knowledge from space which 
nourishes our earthly science and technol- 
ogy?” 

The attempt to answer those questions 
leads to the matter of concerns for the 
future of a viable, constructive space pro- 
gram. That concern, in this spring of 1980 
stems from two sources; the need to reduce 
federal spending across the board in order 
to help bring inflation under control, and 
repeated delays in the development of the 
Space Transportation System on which the 
whole space effort and important aspects of 
national defense for this decade depend. 

Certainly few reasonable men can deny 
the necessity to put America’s fiscal house 
in order, nor could they deny that to do so 
requires a controlled reduction of the pres- 
ent inflation rate, nor that a reduction of 
federal spending and a balanced federal 
budget is necessary, in part, to come to grips 
with inflation. 

I fully agree with and support, especially 
as a member of the Budget Committee, ef- 
forts along those lines, I do, however, regret 
a suggested necessity of reducing the fund- 
ing of programs which by their own nature 
are anti-inflationary. 

The space program falls directly into that 
category. A most effective warrior against 
inflation is the increased productivity which 
produces more and better goods, brings 
down prices, creates jobs and improves our 
balance of payments in foreign trade. In- 
creased productivity comes directly from 
the introduction of high technology into 
the production and management process, 
and the space program is the cutting edge of 
high technology. 

I don’t need to list for this audience the 
spin-offs to the private sector from the 
space program or the transfers of technol- 
ogy from space efforts to industry, but, in 
this special setting, let me cite just one out- 
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standing example—the benefits deriving di- 
rectly from the Apollo program. 

The basic engineering challenge of Apollo 
was to provide maximum capability and 
maximum reliability with minimum weight 
in minimum space. Successful response to 
that basic challenge led directly to the cur- 
rent U.S. lead in computer technology, 
remote control systems, navigation systems, 
telecommunications, and aircraft control 
systems, and significantly accelerated prog- 
ress in areas of medicine, manufacturing, 
transportation, construction, communica- 
tions, energy systems, and even recreation, 
home appliances, and food products. 

In coordinating the efforts of over 20,000 
industrial prime, second and third tier con- 
tractors and the 5.6 million parts of the 
spacecraft and launch systems, along with 
some 200 universities and 90 foreign na- 
tions, NASA developed an advanced man- 
agement system incorporating highly effec- 
tive quality control and information inter- 


change techniques. That system has now 


been adapted in varying degrees by many of 
the nation’s leading corporations markedly 
increasing their efficiency. 

In view of such beneficial effects on the 
national economy, I feel that funding reduc- 
tions in high technology areas such as the 
space program should be held to an absolute 
minimum. And I believe that many of my 
colleagues in the Congress share that feel- 
ing. 

As you know, late last month the Presi- 
dent submitted to the Congress an amended 
and balanced budget which closely paral- 
leled our House Budget Committee product 
and necessarily included reduced funding 
for almost every federal agency except, ap- 
propriately the Department of Defense. 
NASA's share of the overall funding reduc- 
tion was some $220 million, not a crippling 
cut, but a serious one. Evidence of the vital 
national importance of the Space Shuttle is 
the fact that full funding for that program 
was retained. 

It is important to realize that although 
most of us here are primarily concerned 
with the scientific and the peaceful, techno- 
logical, and practical uses of space which 
will be expanded by the Shuttle, it’s mili- 
tary uses are essential to our national 
security. 

The military aspects of the Shuttle have 
been part of the Shuttle program from the 
beginning. The Secretary of Defense testi- 
fied recently that the Shuttle program “is 
extremely important to the Department of 
Defense.” 

He said, “By the mid-1980s we will be 
nearly totally dependent on the Shuttle for 
3 national security space mis- 

ons.“ 

“Space systems,” he said, are increasing- 
ly more important for support of our mili- 
tary forces in areas such as communica- 
tions, navigation, early warning, surveil- 
lance and weather forecasting. Over the 
next five years, our dependence on the 
Shuttle to support our space systems will 
become critical.” 

The missions the Defense Department has 
scheduled, beginning in 1982, are so impor- 
tant that hundreds of millions of dollars 
have been invested in building additional 
Titan III missiles as back-up launch vehi- 
cles, in case the Shuttles are not ready to 
go. Five Titan IIIs are being produced and 
the Defense Department has contracted for 
the long-lead items for two more Titans, 
which will be built if necessary. 

Given, then, the “critical” importance of 
the Shuttle, both militarily and scientifical- 
ly, and given the anti-inflationary produc- 
tivity increases accruing from the space pro- 
gram in general, there is reason to hope 
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that funding cuts in NASA programs can be 
held to even lower numbers than are pro- 
posed by the administration in the amended 
budget. 

There appears to be a hopeful trend in 
that direction in the Congress. On the 16th 
of this month the full House Science and 
Technology Committee followed the recom- 
mendations of its subcommittees and voted 
unanimously to fund the NASA fiscal 1981 
budget at a figure of $104.5 million above 
the Administration’s amended budget. At 
the same time the committee voted thirty to 
one in favor of the fiscal 1980 $300 million 
supplemental for the Shuttle. The funding 
approved by the committee was exactly in 
line with a proposal made by the House 
Budget Committee. The Budget Committee 
had kept NASA's cuts to a minimum for the 
productivity reasons stated while extracting 
$22 billion in other government programs, 
Although the situation is not as favorable in 
the Senate, and although there are a lot of 
hurdles ahead, I find these trends encourag- 
ing. 

However, even if the entire $220 million 
reduction is imposed, full funding will 
remain in effect for the Shuttle, including 
the production of follow-on orbiters, and 
the two new starts—Gamma Ray Observa- 
tory (GRO) and National Oceanic Satellite 
System (NOSS)—will be accomplished pri- 
marily by delays and deferrals of planned 
projects such as the International Solar 
Polar mission, the Earth Radiation Experi- 
ment and certain Spacelab experiments in 
the fields of physics, astronomy and the life 
sciences. 

In short, as Dr. Lovelace has testified 
before the Congress, the reductions, al- 
though painful, will not be crippling. NASA 
will not reach all of its goals as soon as we 
all would like, but it will reach them all. 

NASA’s most immediate goal, here and 
now, is to complete development and testing 
of the Space Shuttle and begin operational 
flights. I have been disappointed at the 
delays and slippage in the development 
schedule, even though such problems can be 
anticipated in advanced research and devel- 
opment programs of this magnitude. 

I now believe that there will be no further 
major delays. The main engine problems 
which were the pacing items have been 
solved and testing is ninety percent com- 
plete. The thermal protection system which 
has given so much trouble is now giving less. 
I think we can realistically anticipate com- 
pletion of the tile installation in July and a 
first orbital test flight late this year or early 
in 1981. Depending on results from the test 
flights, we should see actual operations with 
a gs payloads beginning in the spring 
of 1983. 

I am personally looking forward with 
great anticipation to the day that regularly 
scheduled Shuttle operations begin in what 
I hope will be an atmosphere of fiscal order 
and good health, because on that day the 
doors to a rew era of technology will truly 
be flung open. 

Although I am certainly no prophet, it is 
possible to extrapolate from current state of 
the art to what can logically develop in the 
years ahead. 

Here are some highlights I believe we can 
reasonably expect: 

1. The Space Shuttle, with enhanced capa- 
bility and with its inevitable follow-on, fully 
reuseable systems, will lead to the construc- 
tion of increasingly large and complex facili- 
ties in space. It will become more efficient 
to aye people in space for longer periods to 
wor! 

2. One of the first really large facilities in 
space could well be a prototype satellite 
power station to prove the concept of beam- 
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ing electrical power to distribution grids on 
Earth. If that concept is proven, an increas- 
ing share of our electrical power require- 
ments could come from the inexhaustible 
and non-polluting energy of the sun. 

3. The revolution in communications 
brought about by satellite technology will 
continue and accelerate, such as orbiting 
“switchboards in the sky” for personal com- 
munication. 

4. Improved Earth sensing and meteoro- 
logical satellites combined with ground- 
based sensors, computors, and communica- 
tions systems could well be combined into a 
national and then a global information net- 
work to monitor and manage all the re- 
sources of our planet. 

5. Initial experiments indicate very strong- 
ly that the processing of materials space in 
the absence of gravity with its attendant ef- 
fects of convection and sedimentation, can 
lead to dramatic innovations in the fields of 
metallurgy, medicine, composite materials, 
glass for usé in optics and lasers, crystal 
growth and others. 

6. Continuing exploration of the deep uni- 
verse with the Space Telescope and follow- 
up facilities observing in all wave-lengths of 
the electromagnetic spectrum will bring us 
ever closer to answers to the age-old ques- 
tions of life, matter and energy. One such 
discovery could be the nature of the energy 
which powers quasars, the most energetic 
objects ever observed. 

What can we conclude from these ex- 
trapolations? 

We can conclude in a most positive way 
that an innovative, imaginatively planned, 
adequately funded, aggressively pursued 
program to exploit the unique environment 
of space will start to solve some of the tech- 
nological and economic problems which 
plague our nation. . and it will bring us 
back into the full sunlight of world leader- 
ship where we belong. 

In these remarks I have projected the 
great future I think we have as the lead 
nation in space. 

This morning, however, there are dark 
clouds over our country. There is a black 
mood of frustration and anger among our 
people over the hostages in Iran. And the 
long shadow of Soviet aggression has fallen 
= the Persian Gulf and Southwestern 

And quite frankly, my friends, the future 
of our hostages in Iran looks grim: 

When Bani Sadr received a 75% majority 
in the recent presidential election, the 
United States had hopes that it would at 
least have a stable and a rational govern- 
ment with which to deal. These hopes were 
dashed when the Ayatollah moved to under- 
cut Bani Sadr’s authority. 

The United States has consistently sought 
to address this crisis in a reasonable and ra- 
tional manner. The Ayatollah has just as 
consistently refused to do so. 

And so today, the future looks grim. 

The President reported last Friday morn- 
ing on the dramatic rescue attempt, and all 
of the subsequent network news analyses 
overlooked a fleeting paragraph of his 
Friday morning speech. For in that para- 
graph he said that he ordered the rescue 
— because his options were running 
ou 

Because we in America value human life 
and want to save those 53 people in and 
around Tehran, we executed a brave and 
daring, although highly dangerous, rescue 
mission that, because of incredibly bad luck 
had to be canceled. 

What are our options for the future? 

I stated this past weekend in several news 
interviews that I felt that our allies would 
continue to support us and would proceed 
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with economic sanctions. That is what oc- 
curred over the last few days. 

But, in my judgement, economic sanctions 
are not going to produce the freedom of the 
53 Americans being held illegally. Even in 
the irrational mind of the Ayatollah, he 
knows that he can command the attention 
of the world and stretch the patience of the 
United States as long as he holds innocent 
Americans hostage. 

That, therefore, leaves the President with 
one remaining option of action—military 
action. 

There are risks to any action. Economic 
sanctions will, and have already started to, 
bring the Soviet Union and the so-called 
government of Iran closer together. Military 
action in Iran could well accelerate that 
process as well as cause a confrontation be- 
tween the super powers. 

Yet military action may be required be- 
cause of the interest of the United States 
and the industrialized world which remains 
so dependent on middle eastern oil. 

So as we look to the future and talk about 
Iran; Afghanistan, and the Persian Gulf 
region, we will never have a reduction in the 
tensions there until we can reduce our de- 
pendence on that oil. 

In 1942, the Bernard Baruch Commission 
reported to President Roosevelt on a crisis 
of that time. That crisis was the shortage of 
natural rubber, a significant war material 
that was desperately needed. American inge- 
nuity went to work. Within three_years this 
country had developed a synthetic rubber 
industry. When the allies rolled into Berlin, 
they rolled in on synthetic rubber. It was 
because America had the challenge and had 
the will to overcome. 

The strength of Americans yesterday and 
today, indeed the strength of the entire 
nation, is the will to overcome, the will to 
prevail, that springs from the heart of every 
American. ba. 

That is the will that I ask of you individ- 
ually and collectively—to overcome and to 
prevail in this crisis.e 


THE FASHION CAPITAL 
HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


è Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, New 
York will be saluting the fashion in- 
dustry during the week of May 12 
through May 15. The week will be 
celebrated by a series of events spon- 
sored by fashion industry organiza- 
tions, educational institutions, and 
New York City’s museums. Because of 
the vital role of the fashion industry, 
New York City has acquired another 
nickname, the Fashion Capital. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to personally praise the multimillion- 
dollar industry and the boon it has 
been to New York City. The industry 
has not only captured the recognition 
of New Yorkers but is respected by the 
whole Nation. Presently, many Ameri- 
can men and women are monitoring 
the New York fashion trends for this 
summer and are anxiously awaiting to 
preview this fall’s collection. It is only 
fitting that a week long celebration 
will be held to bring attention to the 
accomplishments of this great indus- 
try. 
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Besides national acclaim, the fash- 
ion industry represents profit to a 
large spectrum of New York business- 
es. New York City is very honored to 
have this industry in our city. I am 
sure that the week of commemorating 
the industry will be a success and a 
pleasure for all involved. 


MAY 18 IS SHRINERS HOSPITAL 
DAY IN NORTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, while we are all familiar with 
the wonderful work done by the 
Shriners Hospitals for Crippled Chil- 
dren, it is appropriate that time be set- 
aside occasionally to take special cog- 
nizance of the help the 21 Shriners 
hospitals have provided children 
throughout the country. 

On Sunday, May 18, we will call 
public attention to the Shriners Hospi- 
tal for Crippled Children in San Fran- 
cisco, the unit which serves northern 
California. The San Francisco hospital 
was the fourth unit in the Shrine net- 
work, having been built in 1923. 

I invite my colleagues in the Con- 
gress to take special note of May 18, 
Shriners Hospital Day in our region. 
The following resolution proclaiming 
that day summarizes the record of the 
Shriners hospitals in brief: 


Whereas since 1922 the Shriners Hospitals 
for Crippled Children have provided medi- 
cal and rehabilitative treatment to more 
than 250,000 youngsters; and 


Whereas during their 58 years of oper- 
ation the Shriners Hospitals for Crippled 
Children have not charged a single penny 
for the treatment given their youthful pa- 
tients; and 


Whereas the 18 orthopedic hospitals and 
three burn treatment institutes which com- 
prise the Shrine network continue to be rec- 
ognized internationally for the training of 
medical specialists in these sensitive fields; 
and 


Whereas the innovative medical proce- 
dures of the Shrine Hospitals and their de- 
velopment of related equipment have 
proven invaluable to orthopedic hospitals 
and burn treatment centers throughout this 
nation and elsewhere; and 


Whereas the Shriners Hospitals for Crip- 
pled Children enjoy the well-deserved repu- 
tation as the World's Greatest Philanthro- 
py,” as well as that of the prime benefici- 
aries of the annual East-West Football 
Game, which has as its motto, “Strong men 
run so that the weak may walk"; now, there- 
fore be it 


Resolved, That Sunday, May-18, 1980, be 
proclaimed “Shriners Hospital Day,” a time 
when all might reflect on the great worth of 
this outstanding medical program. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF THE 
EIGHTIES 


HON. FORTNEY H. (PETE) STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
becoming increasingly aware of the fi- 
nancial difficulties facing our cities. 
This problem is of even greater con- 
cern in my own State of California. 
Proposition 13 has reduced the rev- 
enues of many of our cities and towns, 
and now proposition 9 threatens to 
end any assistance they are receiving 
from the State government. 

An advertisement addressing this sit- 
uation was recently printed in the 
Hayward Daily Review. It outlines a 
program which hopefully provides a 
solution. It is called the small cities 
program, and was developed by United 
California Bank. 

I applaud this joint private/public 
effort to revitalize our Nation’s cities. 
It is an excellent way of meeting the 
major challenges we will face in the 
coming decade. 

The advertisement follows: 


TOUGH TIMES ror MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS 
PRESENT AN OPPORTUNITY FOR BUSINESS 


As we begin the new decade, the 1980s 
promise to be even more complex and frus- 
trating than the 70s. And that’s saying 
plenty. 

We all remember the interminable head- 
lines about the dire financial straits of New 
York and Cleveland. Four years ago, in an 
effort to head off “little New Yorks” from 
happening here in California, United Cali- 
fornia Bank started thinking about how we 
could help. 

After nearly eight months of intensive 
study, we developed a concept called the 
“Small Cities Program.” We put together 
teams of bankers, accountants, urban plan- 
ners, political scientists, economists, system 
analysts, and personnel specialists. Then we 
made them available to small cities to help 
them with their long-range financial plan- 
ning. As a member of the business commu- 
nity, it was in our best interest to help com- 
munities where our employees worked and 
lived, and where their children attended 
school, It was important that these cities re- 
mained financially sound. And this was 
before anyone had heard of Proposition 13. 

THE UNION CITY PROGRAM 


After being invited in by Union City, our 
team focused on three areas—effective plan- 
ning practices, work productivity improve- 
ment, and financial management. Working 
with Union City officals, we set up a work 
productivity program for city employees 
which saved an estimated $45,000 the first 
year. And a financial study showed how to 
offset Proposition 13 revenue losses by in- 
creasing the commercial base. 

Over all, the work took more than 8 
months and 1,200 to 1,500 hours—all at no 
expense to Union City taxpayers. The 
public and private team members all fin- 
ished this assignment with a new apprecia- 
tion of the professionalism and dedication 
of their fellow planners. “Plan Ahead” now 
has real meaning in Union City. 

Similar programs are underway in three 
cities in the Seattle area, and in six cities in 
New England. In addition, the California 
Roundtable, a statewide organization of im- 
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portant businesses and associations, has 
adopted this program so that it can be ex- 
tended to all kinds of local government 
units. Under their auspices, the project is 
gathering momentum. We're proud that our 
Small Cities Program has served as a model 
for others to emulate. We hope it will serve 
as a continuing example of how business 
can effectively assist the public sector solve 
many of its problems. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF 
SENATOR ED MUSKIE 


HON. JOSEPH L. FISHER 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


e Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, upon 
learning of the President’s recent deci- 
sion to appoint Senator Ed Muskie as 
the new Secretary of State, I had 
mixed emotions. On the one hand, I 
was pleased for my esteemed colleague 
from Maine. However, at the same 
time I was saddened by the fact that 
the Congress will be losing a key envi- 
ronmentalist, referred to by some as 
“Mr. Environment.” As chairman of 
the Environmental Study Conference, 
I know what a consistent friend Sena- 
tor Muskie has been to the environ- 
mental movement. He not only played 
a major role in the enactment of such 
momentous laws as the Clean Air and 
Clear Water Acts, he also had a hand 
in virtually every other piece of envi- 
ronmental legislation that has come 
down the pike over the last decade. 

Senator Muskie, as chairman of the 
Senate Budget Committee, has always 
recognized that sound environmental 
policies make good economic sense. He 
has also been acutely aware of the role 
that workable environmental controls 
play in protecting both human health 
and the environment. 

Senator Muskie has been a friend of 
the environment and of the Environ- 
mental Study Conference. While wish- 
ing him the best in his important and 
sensitive new position, he should also 
know that he will be missed in the 
Congress. 


IT IS OUR BUSINESS 
HON. GUY VANDER JAGT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, 
there can be no question today that 
we are faced with a groundswell of 
American public opinion that Govern- 
ment has gotten too big, too intrusive, 
too expensive. The pollsters tell us so, 
and Americans are becoming more in- 
clined to do so at the polls. 

If this is so, and I firmly believe that 
it is, we in the legislative branch of 
Government have a particular duty to 
hear and to act. The words of Jay Van- 
Andel, chairman of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and 
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chairman of the board of Amway 
Corp., headquartered in Michigan, 
spoke forcefully to this point in his ad- 
dress to the national chamber during 
its recent meeting here in Washing- 
ton. 

While urging my colleagues to read 
his entire address carefully and reflec- 
tively, I do want to emphasize his 
challenge to act: 


Because finally, the Government is us. 
And if Government has run amok, then it is 
we, the people, who will have to put it back 
on course. 


Mr. Van Andel’s remarks follow: 

The economic woes of America today are 
many. Interest rates have soared to levels 
unimaginable even a year ago. Productivity 
has stagnated to a zero rate of growth. 
Taxes spiral steeply upward as we witness 
this year the largest tax increase in our Na- 
tion’s history. Inflation eats at the vitals of 
our free society with ever hotter fires. 
American industries become increasingly ob- 
solescent and unable to contend with for- 
eign competitors. Energy costs continue 
ever upward, and political manipulation 
makes supplies increasingly uncertain. 

Real growth of American family income 
has slowed to a crawl. Government spending 
goes higher and higher with no limits and 
seems out of control. Huge Federal deficits 
persist year after year. Business staggers 
under a regulatory burden that has long ago 
failed cost-benefit tests. Prices rocket up- 
wards, propelled by inflation and regulatory 
and energy costs. Savings and capital accu- 
mulation dip to historic lows under pressure 
of inflation and taxation. 

The leaden weight of ever bigger govern- 
ment suppresses freedom and destroys in- 
centive. Most American families now need 2 
wage earners just to stay even. The great 
American dream—the promise of a better 
tomorrow, of opportunity for all—dims in 
the eyes of many as they are told we can 
have no further growth—as they are told 
that from now on we must pull back our ex- 
pectations—that from now on we must busy 
ourselves dividing what's left rather than 
creating more. 

Yet all of this need not be. There is one 
common culprit behind all the litany of eco- 
nomic horrors I just recited. It is govern- 
ment, Government that for many years now 
has lost its fiscal sanity—that has taxed and 
taxed and spent and spent—and regulated 
and regulated and inflated and inflated— 
until it is now sucking the very life out of 
our free society and our free enterprise 
system. 

Free enterprise—capitalism if you wish— 
first came on the world scene only 200 years 
ago. Until that time, for all the years of re- 
corded history, human per capita output 
had hovered around $200 per year. Free en- 
terprise—coupled with its Siamese twin per- 
sonal political freedom—changed all that. 
And it reached its zenith in America. The 
result has been the highest standard of 
living ever achieved in the history of the 
world, and the longest sustained and largest 
free society the world has ever seen. 

The free enterprise system has helped us 
to be the best fed, best dressed, and best en- 
dowed people in the world. We have built 
tens of thousands of great schools, and pro- 
vided our children with an education that 
even the most privileged few could not 
obtain 100 years ago. We have built thou- 
sands of great hospitals and conquered dis- 
ease in a way beyond the wildest dreams of 
the medical practitioners of a century ago. 
We have built tens of thousands of 
churches and staffed them with dedicated 
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people to minister to our spiritual needs. We 
have added fifty percent to our life expect- 
ancy; split the atom; planted our flag on the 
moon; created great literature, exciting ar- 
chitecture and enduring music. 

We have built hundreds of thousands of 
miles of roads, and a fleet of a hundred mil- 
lion autos and trucks to transport us and 
our goods. We have crisscrossed the country 
with railroads, built fleets of jet airplanes 
and great airports to service them—invented 
the means of sending voices and music and 
pictures through the air to bring the world 
to our livingrooms. 

A hundred million buildings have been 
constructed to house us and to house the 
great factories that produce our wealth. 
Millions of acres of land have been cleared 
and the greatest agricultural production the 
world has ever seen has been created. Mines 
and wells and dams have been built, to pro- 
vide the energy and raw materials to oper- 
ate our great industrial machine. 

But above all, the most important product 
of free enterprise is personal liberty. Politi- 
cal freedom is impossible without economic 
freedom. They are Siamese twins. We have 
had the blessings of both. 

The essence of free enterprise is the free 
market, It’s the most democratic system in 
the world. People vote every day in the free 
market. When they buy your product, they 
vote for you. When they refuse to buy, they 
vote against you. 

But free enterprise has enemies, despite 
its productivity. One of its worst enemies is 
overgrown government. When Government 
inflates the currency, goes overboard on 
income redistribution, tries to regulate the 
marketplace, and to manage business, it 
fails despite good intentions. The American 
Government has so failed. We must now re- 
store freedom to the marketplace and fiscal 
responsibility to government. 

We live in a time of great crises in our 
country and in the world. But unless we 
conquer the economic crisis in America, we 
will be unable to meet the other serious 
challenges of this world. 

As your chairman, I have crisscrossed the 
country this past year with a message that 
has reached millions. I have been likened to 
an economic Paul Revere. My message has 
been one of alarm and hope. Like Paul 
Revere, I have called attention to the 
danger and called citizens to action. Because 
finally, the Government is us. And if Gov- 
ernment has run amok, then it is we, the 
people, who will have to put it back on 
course. 

I have warned that inflation will not only 
destroy the economic fabric of America, but 
will destroy our free society. Ultimately, in- 
flation always results in economic collapse, 
political chaos, and a desperate turn to au- 
thoritarian Government. Democracy cannot 
survive inflation. 

I have warned that the Federal Govern- 
ment causes inflation—specifically the Con- 
gress with deficit spending and monetized 
debt. A stable money supply is fundamental 
to a stable Government. We have had zero 
inflation in the past—as recently as 1955— 
and we must insist upon a return to zero in- 
flation. 

The road to that goal is sharply reduced 
Government spending, sharply reduced 
taxes, and balanced Government budgets— 
coupled with constitutional limits on spend- 
ing and taxation. 

I have warned against trying to cure infla- 
tion with the fool’s gold of wage and price 
controls. Controls result in shortages, black 
markets, police state enforcement, and even- 
tual explosion. They deal with the symp- 
toms—not causes. Politicians have tried 
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them throughout 4,000 years of recorded 
history, and they have always failed. 

And I have warned that voluntary guide- 
lines are window dressing—a diversion to 
create the impression that in some way busi- 
ness and labor are the causes of inflation, 
instead of the victims as they truly are. 

I have warned that we have taken the 
wrong road to plentiful energy. Government 
intrusion in the energy business has caused 
lower supplies and higher costs. To make 
America independent of the rest of the 
world in energy is a necessary and realizable 
goal. But we won't get there by taxing oil 
companies, regulating nuclear power into 
oblivion, designing Detroit’s automobiles in 
Washington, controlling energy prices at ar- 
tificial levels, prohibiting the building of re- 
fineries, demanding unrealistic and unneces- 
sary pollution controls, and spending $10 
billion of the taxpayers money annually on 
an energy department that has yet to pro- 
duce a barrel of oil. Let’s get the govern- 
ment out of energy, and private enterprise 
back in. 

I have warned that our senseless system 
of taxation has sapped our incentives, re- 
duced productivity to a frightening zero 
growth rate, saddled our industry with obso- 
lescent, noncompetitive plants and equip- 
ment and created an army of tax collectors 
who pry into our personal and business lives 
with increasing arrogance. Inflation creep 
drives American wage earners into higher 
and higher tax brackets without a real wage 
increase to offset it. Increasingly, taxation 
is used to attain social goals rather than to 
collect revenue. 

Taxes need to be sharply reduced, and the 
system of taxation greatly simplified. The 
bias toward consumption must be removed. 
The power to tax is truly the power to de- 
stroy, and Americans must regain control of 
that power at all levels of government. 

And so, you see, the problems I addressed 
in my remarks here last May are still with 
us. The leadership in Washington has failed 
to accept most of our recommendations. 
Yet, everywhere I traveled this past year, 
editors, reporters and audiences of every de- 
scription listened intently to our message. 
They accepted our programs as more in 
keeping with the traditions and objectives 
of this Republic than the programs and 
promises offered by our political leaders in 
power. 

News reports of my speeches were compre- 
hensive and objective, and editorials in city 
after city endorsed the positions we advo- 
cate. Over 25 million people heard, saw, or 
read my message. 

It is for these reasons that, as I conclude 
my year as your chairman—and despite all 
of the disappointments we have experienced 
as an organization and as a nation—I am 
convinced that there is a consensus among 
the people of this Nation . . among work- 
ing men and women, among business people, 
among opinion leaders ... that the solu- 
tions to America’s economic problems are 
those that we have been proposing. I believe 
that there is also a realization among 
Americans that representative government 
demands their involvement, that it requires 
intensive participation by all citizens. 

Further, it is obvious to me that the 
people are ahead of their leaders. The 
people recognize the problems, but more im- 
portant, they know the solutions, and they 
realize that present Government policy does 
not embody those solutions. 

But even more important, a majority of 
Americans now realize that inflation, bloat- 
ed big government, energy shortages, high 
taxes, low productivity, and high prices 
have been created by Government and spe- 
cifically by the past actions or inactions of 
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the Congress, aided and abetted by the ex- 
ecutive branch from time to time. They now 
realize that if we are going to bring about 
change in programs and policies, we need 
some changes in Congress. 

It is Congress that must reduce spending, 
stop inflating, reduce taxes, reduce regula- 
tion, free up energy, balance budgets and 
shrink the size of Government. Only Con- 
gress can do this. But there is not today a 
majority in Congress with either the convic- 
tion or courage to bite these bullets. 

We must bring about the changes in Con- 
gress that will make the present dangerous 
majority a minority. The very future surviv- 
al of our republic depends on it. And so the 
opportunity races which have been identi- 
fied by the Chamber's political action com- 
mittee point out to us the course of action 
we must take if we want free enterprise and 
freedom to survive in America. 

So the message I bring you from across 
our land today is that the country is with 
us. People everywhere share our goal to per- 
petuate free government in America. They 
know it can be lost and they are searching 
for the leadership to prevent further ero- 
sion of that freedom, The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has the program 
and the means by which to achieve our 
common goal . . . to provide the leadership, 
to enlist public support, to move elected of- 
ficials in the proper direction. 

The U.S. Chamber, through its member 
companies and affiliated organizations, rep- 
resents some five million Americans—a pow- 
erful force for change in the 1980's. We 
have the means to communicate our 
ideas... Nation’s Business; our new 
weekly business newspaper, Washington 
Report; the nationally syndicated television 
program, “It’s Your Business”; and Cham- 
ber broadcast and editorial materials which 
reach millions through radio and newspa- 
pers each week. 

But our most important resource—and the 
most important resource this Nation pos- 
sesses—is you ... and millions like you in 
cities, towns and rural areas all over our 
country.. . symbols of the continuing 
promise of America... the manifestation 
of the dreams of generations past, to whom 
this land offered hope, opportunity and 
reward. 

This country was founded by those who 
wanted more. ... they yearned for greater 
opportunity and more personal freedom. 
They left England with a determination to 
attain it here. Later, they rebelled against 
the Mother country because even after es- 
caping the geographical confines of Eng- 
land, they had still not achieved the eco- 
nomic and personal freedom they sought. 

And so the last 200 years have been years 
in which free Americans have enjoyed the 
opportunity to live and prosper in a free en- 
terprise environment. The result has been 
the miracle of America—the one place that 
all the oppressed millions of the world still 
dream of entering one day. 

Now some may be critical that production 
of material wealth should not be a major 
goal in life. But only when a nation pro- 
duces surplus wealth is it possible to develop 
all the other aspects of the good life—better 
education—better health—more leisure— 
cultural activities—music—art—literature— 
churches—schools and hospitals. All these 
depend on surplus wealth. Without it, we 
fall back to a primitive existence. 

The free enterprise system is the best 
wealth production system the world has 
ever known. Even the poor in a free econo- 
my have more than the rich in other sys- 
tems. A rising tide does raise all boats, large 
and small. But—most important of all—free 
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enterprise makes possible that priceless pos- 
session—personal freedom. 

But what of the promise for today’s young 
people and for future generations? Some 
say we cannot expect to continue to grow 
and to create a better tomorrow. They say 
we are running out of resources. They argue 
that we must turn back the clock, lower our 
sights, and reduce our standard of living. 
They say we have reached the limits to our 
growth. They are wrong—totally, dismally 
wrong. 

To them I offer these words, attributed to 
Abraham Lincoln: 

“You cannot bring about prosperity by 
discouraging thrift. 

You cannot strengthen the weak by weak- 
ening the strong. 

You cannot help the wage-earner by pull- 
ing down the wage payer. 

You cannot further the brotherhood of 
man by encouraging class hatred. 

You cannot help the poor by destroying 
the rich. 

You cannot build character and courage 
by taking away initiative and independence. 

You cannot help people by doing for them 
what they could and should do for them- 
selves.” 

This Nation has deviated from its course 
before and we have always found the way to 
return to our proper heading. We can do so 
now. During the past ten to twenty years, 
we have overburdened our economic capac- 
ity through unwise, if well-intentioned ac- 
tions. Having recognized the mistakes, it’s 
time to rectify them. 

Each step in our lives presents a new chal- 
lenge. Today, the challenge is to restore 
that which has given us the ability to 
achieve greatness—personal and economic 
freedom. . free enterprise and with it a re- 
juvenated production capacity. 

If the people I have met during this year 
are representative of most Americans—and I 
believe they are—the time is right for a 
return to the principles upon which this 
country was founded. The Nation seeks 
leadership to move in that direction. We of 
the business community must respond. 

I shall close with the same words I have 
used throughout the Nation this past year— 
because they are even more appropriate 
today. 

It is a human characteristic that we take 
for granted resources as precious as freedom 
... until it is too late, Benjamin Franklin 
said: “When the well is dry, we know the 
wealth of water.” 

We must not wait until the well is dry of 
our personal and economic freedoms. We 
must continue to work as leaders of Ameri- 
can business, to preserve our free enterprise 
system and its Siamese twin—personal liber- 
ty. There is no greater inspiration to do so 
than that contained in the words of Win- 
ston Churchill as he spoke of another com- 
pelling challenge at the onset of World War 
II: “Still if you will not fight when you can 
easily win without bloodshed, if you will not 
fight when your victory can be sure and not 
too costly, you may come to the moment 
when you will have to fight with all the 
odds against you and you have only a pre- 
carious chance of survival. There may even 
be a worse case; you may have to fight when 
there is no hope of victory because it is 
better to perish than to live as slaves.” 

During those long ago dark days when 
Washington’s men were freezing at Valley 
Forge, Tom Payne told his fellow citizens 
“we have it in our power to begin the world 
over again.” We today have that same 
power. We can begin our world over again or 
take the chance that perhaps one day if we 
don't we will have to face our children or 
our children’s children when they ask us 
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where we were and what we were doing on 
the day that freedom was lost in America. 

I leave you this challenge: 

One man awake, 

Can awaken another, 

The second can waken his next door broth- 
er. 

The three awake can raise the town, 

By turning the whole place upside down, 

And the many awake, can make such a fuss, 

They finally awaken the rest of us, 

One man up with the dawn in his eyes— 
multiplies, 

The resources are available. The promise 
remains. It’s now up to us. The American 
Dream will not die, if we make the commit- 
ment to keep it alive. It is your business. 


TRIBUTE TO ASIAN/PACIFIC 
AMERICAN HERITAGE WEEK 


HON. ROBERT T. MATSUI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year, Congress passed a resolution 
urging the President to establish a 
week honoring those Americans of 
Asian and Pacific heritage. Subse- 
quently, President Carter issued a 
proclamation establishing this week, 
the week of May 7 to 14, as Asian/Pa- 
cific American Heritage Week. 

It gives me great pleasure today to 
join my colleagues and people 
throughout the country as we recog- 
nize and celebrate this occasion. As a 
cosponsor of the resolution establish- 
ing this national tribute, I believe it is 
important this week to stress the 
meaning of this occasion not only for 
those of Asian and Pacific heritage, 
but for ‘all Americans of all ethnic 
backgrounds. 


During this week, in communities 


throughout this land, we pay tribute 
to Asian and Pacific Americans, as 
well as their ancestors who traveled 
thousands of miles across the Pacific 
Ocean seeking the unlimited opportu- 
nities and freedom America has to 
offer. 


Despite seemingly insurmountable 
obstacles faced by these courageous 
pioneers, Asian and Pacific Americans 
have made tremendous strides forward 
in recent years to overcome the many 
hurdles that confronted them. In the 
process, these people and their Ameri- 
can-born children have made signifi- 
cant contributions to every field of 
human endeavor, including science, 
the arts, industry, technology, litera- 
ture, government, and commerce. 

During these days of tribute and 
celebration, we will focus our atten- 
tion on fostering an increased aware- 
ness and understanding of the history 
and contributions of Asian and Pacific 
Americans to this Nation. I am encour- 
aged that in addition to proclaiming 
this week, the President has called 
upon all Federal agencies to develop 
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appropriate programs to help cele- 
brate this occasion. 

Also important during Heritage 
Week, however, is the fact that this 
week affords all Americans the oppor- 
tunity to reflect upon our history and 
to develop a keener sense of percep- 
tion of our national ethnic heritage. 

As we review the history and strug- 
gles of Asian and Pacific Americans 
this week, as they sought to make 
America their home, it is hoped that 
all Americans will gain a more mean- 
ingful understanding of the founda- 
tion and principles upon which our 
Nation has been built and is still build- 
ing. 

As we examine and celebrate our 
heritage, it is important to recognize 
that it is because of our diversity and 
because of the encouraged preserva- 
tion of our diverse ethnic makeup that 
we have become the great nation we 
are today. We can all be proud that 
America is the only nation in the 
world able to accommodate socially, 
politically, and culturally, millions of 
people from all corners of the globe 
who wish to make America their 
home. 

Mr. Speaker, as an American of Jap- 
anese descent, I take great pride in 
participating in this national tribute. I 
encourage all Americans to join in 
celebration of Asian/Pacific American 
Heritage Week. 6 


CONGRESS SHOULD SAY NO“ TO 
SANDINISTA BAIL-OUT BILL 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am constantly amazed at how adept 
this administration is at ignoring the 
mountain of evidence that has been 
accumulating regarding the slide of 
Nicaragua into being a major beach- 
head for communism in Latin Amer- 
ica, A number of my colleagues and I 
consider this a very short slide. How- 
ever, for those who initially had 
doubts about the Sandinista junta’s al- 
legiances, those doubts should be dis- 
pelled by now. For the last month and 
a half the news from Nicaragua, 
coming directly from Radio Sandino 
and the mouths of the junta members, 
shows a consistent and clear policy of 
implementing Marxism in that nation. 
It is tragic to watch a once peaceful 
nation torn asunder by a band of Com- 
munist guerrillas; it is a disaster when 
you realize the U.S. Government is 
taking a hand in bolstering these ter- 
rorists. If the Congress moves to send 
the Nicaragua aid bill to conference it 
will become a partner to this betrayal 
of freedom in Latin America. 


It has come to my attention that the 
Carter administration is not even pa- 
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tient enough to wait for the Congress 
to authorize tax dollars for the San- 
dinistas, Just before the April recess 
the State Department reprogramed 
$15 million in general AID funds for 
rural recovery projects in Nicaragua. 
The announcement came just as the 
Congress recessed, resulting in all but 
1 day of the 15-day waiting period to 
take place while Congress was out of 
town. This arrogance of power is as- 
tounding. What can be so pressing in 
Nicaragua that the Congress must be 
“end runned” in order to-rush tax dol- 
lars to the Sandinistas? 

The reprograming of State Depart- 
ment AID funds for the Sandinistas 
shows once again that the budget that 
was lean and bare bones is very flexi- 
ble when Foggy Bottom has a pet 
project it wants to undertake. Just 2 
weeks ago we found $12 million in the 
Voice of America for the Federal 
Trade Commission, now there is $15 
million in AID. What is this? How can 
we stand by and let this administra- 
tion make a mockery of the Federal 
budget? 

I have recently received word of yet 
another reprograming for the Sandin- 
istas. The Defense Security Assistance 
Agency has found $670,000 in loose 
change to send to Nicaragua for na- 
tional reconstruction and defense. 
What is going on here? Since when is 
it the policy of this Nation to defend 
the Sandinistas? What are we defend- 
ing the Sandinistas from? This money 
is supposed to go for roadbuilding 
equipment and transport aircraft. 
What are we doing down there? Why 
does the Sandinistas need U.S. tax dol- 
lars for military transports? Why is 
the Carter administration willing to 
reprogram yet another batch of 
money to fund the Sandinista military 
efforts? 

It is amazing that so much time and 
effort would be spent circumventing 
procedure for the Nicaraguan regime. 
All evidence points to the fact that the 
Sandinistas have moved further into 
the Communist orbit since this House 
first addressed the aid issue. On 
March 18 Radio Sandino boasted of 
how a Cuban brigade was building 
roads in Nicaragua. Is this where the 
military funds from America are going 
to go? Also in March and April high 
level Sandinistas junta members, 
Tomas Borge, Henry Ruiz, and Moises 
Morales toured the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe and solidified a 
number of cooperative agreements be- 
tween the Kremlin and Nicaragua. 
Does this sound like a neutral nation? 
Other junta members have revealed 
their close ties to Castro in Cuba and 
to the Marxist leaders of Grenada, 
Angola, and Eastern Europe. Can we 
now vote to send this bill to confer- 
ence in violation of budget procedures 
in light of these developments? I hope 
not. 

How far have events gone to draw 
Nicaragua into the Marxist sphere? 
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On April 3, 1980, Le Prensa Grafica of 
San Salvador stated that the influx of 
Soviet advisers and diplomats has 
turned Nicaragua into a Soviet region- 
al base for operations throughout Cen- 
tral America. In a recent interview 
with Panama City television junta 
member Sergio Ramirez Mercado was 
asked about the presence of outside 
advisers and specifically about the 
influx of Cubans. He stated, “When 
we, the Nicaraguans, talk about the 
Cubans presence we do so gratefully.” 
A day later Mercado remarked, “Some 
Latin American sectors are overly con- 
cerned regarding a Communist Cuban 
presence in Nicaragua. However, they 
will welcome Fidel like a god in a few 
days. You'll see.” Is this the neutral 
government we are expected to anoint 
with American tax dollars? 

Some of my colleagues may write off 
these statements as harmless rhetoric 
used more for posturing than for 
policy. This could be true if it were not 
for the policies being carried out in 
Nicaragua. Since this House barely 
passed the Nicaragua aid bill many 
policies have been implemented by the 
junta that leaves no doubt in my mind 
that we are dealing with committed 
Communists who have no intention of 
creating a democracy in Nicaragua. On 
March 21 Paris AFP announced that 
an official spokesman for the Sandi- 
nista government dismissed the possi- 
bility of holding any kind of elections 
in the “short or medium term.” The 
spokesman said “the people elected us 
with their blood,” and therefore there 
was no need for new elections. How 
long is America going to discount this 
type of evidence? We are dealing with 
a dictatorship and we should not 
commit American tax dollars for their 
existence. 

Is the Government open in spite of 
its declaration against elections? I will 
let Radio Sandino answer this ques- 
tion. On March 14 it announced that 
in order to consolidate the revolution, 
“the popular Sandinist revolution will 
be thoroughly purged of harmful ele- 
ments, opportunists, and enemies of 
the revolutionary process.” Is not this 
exactly what happened in the 
U. S. S. R., Communist China, Cuba, 
Communist Vietnam, Communist 
Cambodia, and many other nations to 
cover up the violence and tragedy that 
comes when communism takes hold? 
The trappings of freedom were finally 
stripped away entirely early in April 
when the major newspaper of Nicara- 
gua, Le Prensa, was seized by workers 
and taken over by the Government- 
controlled journalist union. How many 
instances like this are necessary for 
America to realize that we are dealing 
with a consolidation of power under 
communism? 

Within the Government itself there 
has been a purging of non-Marxists. 
Earlier this year a number of my col- 
leagues expressed support for the San- 
dinista junta because it comprised 
other elements of the political spec- 
trum, In late April Alfonso Robelo, 
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the most moderate member of the 
junta, tried to launch a new political 
party to open up the representation of 
views in Nicaragua, This new party, 
the Nicaraguan Democratic Movement 
(MDN), was immediately branded as a 
“danger to the revolution” by Carlos 
Nunez, commander of the Sandinista 
revolution. As the junta cracked down 
on free political expression, first Vio- 
leta de Chamorro and then Robelo re- 
signed from the junta. Their depar- 
tures were denounced by the Sandinis- 
tas, but the fact remained that the 
only group represented in the junta 
was now only the Communist elements 
of the FSLN. 


What of the great education pro- 
gram that this aid will help? On April 
15 the Government nationalized 11 
private schools in the name of the rev- 
olution. Radio Sandino stated: “Other 
private schools, particularly religious 
schools, will come under state control 
at the request of their owners.” I 
wonder how voluntary those requests 
will be now that new militias have 
been formed to protect the “Literacy 
Guerrillas” according to Managua Do- 
mestic Service on April 9. 

What of the private sector in Nicara- 
gua? Supposedly this aid money will 
go to preserve the private businesses 
in the country. On April 11 Paris AFP 
reported that Luis Carrion Montoya, a 
leading member of the private sector 
and head of the National Development 
Bank resigned. This was closely fol- 
lowed by initial steps to create one 
central national bank. Paris AFP re- 
ported, “Some sectors of the Nicara- 
guan private enterprise reacted to 
these reports by asserting that if such 
measures are implemented they will 
be a step toward totalitarianism in the 
country’s economy.” Is this the kind 
of free economy we are sending Ameri- 
can tax dollars to? 

Mr. Speaker, I could go on with inci- 
dent after incident where the power of 
the state in the name of the revolution 
is consolidating power under the junta 
and beginning to destroy what free- 
doms the Nicaraguan people have left. 
I can state further evidence of Cuban 
presence in Nicaragua and of the close 
ties the junta have with Castro. This 
is all public knowledge to anyone who 
takes the time to follow Radio San- 
dino broadcasts or any paper in Latin 
America. Only the United States 
seems so blind to the facts of the 
matter. The American media finds 
these incidents not newsworthy and 
the Carter administration finds them 
irrelevant. When the future of the Ca- 
ribbean and the future of $75 million 
in taxpayer dollars are at stake I find 
this evidence of vital importance. I 
hope my colleagues refuse to buy the 
official rhetoric and listen to the facts. 
I hope this Chamber can go on record 
against the reprograming of phantom 
funds, and the failing out of a marxist 
regime by voting down this rule.e 
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METALS EXPERT SAYS HUNT'S 
SILVER STOCKPILING MAKES 
HIM A HERO 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, in 
all the recent furor over the downturn 
in silver prices and the role of Mr. 
Bunker Hunt, one vital factor has 
been overlooked—the role of the 
Soviet Union. Mr. Paul Sarnoff, a com- 
modities specialist, recently pointed 
this fact out in an article in the Hous- 
ton Chronicle of April 23, 1980. He 
points out that it is better to have 
someone buy and hold this silver in 
the United States rather than have 
the Soviet Union scoop it up and the 
silver never to return to our shores. 
The column follows: 


METALS EXPERT Says Hunt's SILVER 
STOCKPILING Makes HIM A HERO 


(By Linda Gillan) 


Instead of making a villain out of Nelson 
Bunker Hunt, the United States should be 
patting him on the back as a hero, says a 
New York financial expert. 

Paul Sarnoff, director of the New York 
Research Department for ContiCommodity 
Services Inc., said in an interview that Hunt 
was only doing what the U.S. government 
has failed to do—stockpile silver to keep it 
out of the hands of communist countries. 

The silver market was plunged into tur- 
moil when the billionaire Texas Hunt broth- 
ers were unable to meet a call from their 
broker, Bache, Halsey, Stuart, Shields, Inc., 
for more cash—as much as $200 million—to 
cover silver bought on margin. 

The call came after silver prices fell from 
a high of $50 an ounce in January 1980 to 
just above $10 in March, after the Hunts 
had acquired some 12,000 silver contracts. 

The United States now uses about 160 mil- 
lion ounces of silver per year, but mines 
only about 40 million ounces, said Sarnoff. 
The shortfall is made up by recycled silver, 
scrap and coin melts and by purchases from 
Canada, Mexico and Peru. 

“But there’s an invisible war on between 
the forces of communism and the forces of 
capitalism over silver,” he said. 

At present, the U.S. is able to buy from 
these countries and we'll probably remain 
pretty friendly with Canada, “but there is 
no guarantee that Mexico and Peru can't 
get together and form a cartel like OPEC 
for oil. Sarnoff said. 

“Russia mines about 47 million ounces a 
year now, but nobody but me seems to know 
how much they use.” 

With a population of over 300 million and 
what he figures is a high per capita usage of 
silver, he said that country may have a 
shortfall of 85 million to 110 million ounces 
per year. 

“As they become more westernized, the 
need for silver will become more intense. 
There’s a possibility that in the last few 
years they have been concentrating on beef- 
ing up their military uses of silver,” said 
Sarnoff. 

He charges that the United States has 
mismanaged its silver stockpile and has only 
139.5 million ounces remaining, less than a 
year’s consumption, 


Future competition with Russia in the 
silver market “all depends on how badly the 
Soviet Union will need silver in the next five 
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years.” That country is now competing in 
the spot silver market. 

That’s why Bunker Hunt was a patriot ac- 
cording to Sarnoff. “As long as someone in 
the U.S. had the silver, we controlled it. He 
was not a villain, as the papers and maga- 
zines made him out to be.” 

Sarnoff said most of the silver Nelson 
Bunker Hunt had was acquired at less than 
$10 an ounce, “and I'd be willing to wager 
he didn't lose any money and that his posi- 
tion in silver is just the same now as it was 
then. 

He's an admirable, smart man.” 

Sarnoff, in Houston to speak to the Finan- 
cial Analysts Federation conference at the 
Hyatt Regency Hotel, said, “Right now 
today if I had extra money, I would go out 
and buy silver dollars at $15 or $16 in a coin 
store. I'd buy five or three or even two a 
week,” and hang onto them. 

“If I were a poor person, which I'm not I'd 
just save pennies,” U.S. pennies are 95 per- 
cent copper and it costs the federal govern- 
ment 3% cents to make each one. 

“If someone gets in the White House who 
recognizes that, they'll stop making them,” 
said Sarnoff, and the coins will become col- 
lectors’ items, as well as being valuable for 
their copper. 

Gold, he said, is still the best investment 
around, “It’s portable, exportable and non- 
reportable, and on your death bed you can 
just say, ‘Here, Sonny, it’s all yours’ and 
hand him your bag of gold.“ 


BILL TO HONOR EDITH GREEN 
HON. ROBERT DUNCAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon. Mr. 
Speaker, today I offer for this body’s 
consideration and approval a bill hon- 
oring a former Member of the House, 
Edith Green. In honoring our distin- 
guished and able former colleague, we 
also honor the city she served so ably, 
by naming the Federal building in 
downtown Portland, Oreg., the Edith 
Green Federal Building. 

Edith Green served Oregon's Third 
District in nine consecutive Congresses 
from 1955 to 1974. In those two dec- 
ades of service she devoted her time 
and indefatigable energy to a whole 
spectrum of issues. But from the be- 
ginning she focused her concerns on 
education. Serving on the Education 
and Labor Committee she rose to be 
second ranking and chaired the Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Post-Secondary 
Education. From that position she 
became one of America’s champions of 
education. 

The daughter of schoolteachers, 
and herself a schoolteacher for 14 
years before coming to the House, 
Mrs. Green can take credit for legisla- 
tion profoundly affecting the educa- 
tional structure of this country. Large- 
ly through her efforts, Congress en- 
acted the Higher Education Acts of 
1965 and 1967 and the Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act. She also had a 
hand in raising the collective con- 
sciousness of Congress, long before it 
became fashionable, on the problems 
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of sex discrimination in education and 
the job market. A staunch defender of 
women’s rights 20 years ago, Mrs. 
Green wrote a bill critically important 
in the fight for women's equality—the 
Equal Pay Act of 1963. 

A lifelong Democrat and Oregonian, 
Mrs. Green retired from Congress in 
1974 but has actively continued her af- 
filiation with the education, business, 
and political communities in Oregon 
and across the country. Her accom- 
plishment on behalf of education have 
been readily acknowledged by institu- 
tions of higher learning across the 
country in the form of 29 honorary 
doctoral and advanced degrees. Her 
political acumen enjoys as wide a 
reputation on the local and the na- 
tional scene. She served as a delegate 
to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in 1956 when she seconded the 
nomination of Adlai Stevenson for the 
Presidency. In 1960 she spoke at the 
convention on behalf of John Kenne- 
dy’s candidacy and served as a dele- 
gate to the 1964 and 1968 conventions. 

When my friend, Mrs. Green, left 
Congress in 1974, she did not retire. 
She continues to play an important 
role in Oregon politics as well as serv- 
ing on the board of directors for sever- 
al major corporations. In naming the 
Portland Federal Building after my 
able predecessor from the third dis- 
trict, we create a reminder to all Or- 
egonians and to all Americans of what 
energy, intelligence, and determina- 
tion may accomplish.e 


THE YEAR OF THE CAMELLIA 
HON. JACK BRINKLEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, com- 
memorative postage stamps offer us a 
unique opportunity to salute persons, 
events, or natural treasures which are 
— special significance to American 

e. 

The camellia is ‘particularly repre- 
sentative of America. With its origin 
in the Far East; its distribution 
throughout the temperate worlds; its 
unusual bloom season throughout fall, 
winter, and spring; and its multiplicity 
of forms, color, texture, and size, the 
camellia is a fitting parallel to the 
multiple origins, phyletic characteris- 
tics, and forms of the melting pot 
which is our America. 

To honor this aristocrat of flowers, I 
have urged the U.S. Postal Service to 
issue a commemorative camellia 
stamp. What year could be more ap- 
propriate for approving this singular 
recognition than 1980— The Year of 
the Camellia”? 

Mr. Milton H. Brown, executive sec- 
retary of the American Camellia Soci- 
ety, which is headquartered in Fort 
Valley, Ga., is a true scholar, whose 
botanical expertise and dedicated lead- 
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ership are of vital importance in the 
camellia commemorative stamp cru- 
sade. Equally invaluable have been the 
spendid contributions of the society’s 
president, Dr. Dan Nathan, who has 
donated a yeoman’s share of time and 
energy to our efforts. 

Mr. Brown has prepared an excel- 
lent, absorbing account of the merits 
of this incomparably beautiful treas- 
ure of nature, and I commend this 
knowledgeable background analysis to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

Camellias were known in the Orient for at 
least 2,000 years before Christ. Because of 
the lack of trade between the Orient and 
the Western World, the camellia is not 
known to have come to the Western World 
until the 1700's. 

The first camellia species, the common tea 
plant which is known as Camellia sinensis, 
first came to this country and was planted 
in the Trust Gardens in Savannah, Georgia 
in 1772 according to the U.S. Patent Office 
report of 1857. For some reason or other, 
tea growing in our country was not effec- 
tive. In 1813, more serious effort was made 
to grow tea in Charleston, S.C. Here too it 
did not flourish. 

Contrary to “camellia mythology” the Ca- 
mellia japonica—the flowering variety so 
well known—did not reach America first in 
the South. Believe it or not, it entered this 
country in 1797 when it was imported into 
Hoboken, N.J. by Mr. John Stevens. One of 
the first camellias was the ‘Alba Plena’, the 
beautiful white camellia that is grown in all 
camellia-growing areas of the world and 
which inspired the noted writer, Alexander 
Dumas, to write “La Dame aux Camelia” 
which was later portrayed in that famous 
movie “Camille” by Greta Garbo. 

The camellia, then, spread to the South 
later, entering first into the major port 
cities of Norfolk, Wilmington, Charleston, 
Savannah and in 1850 found its way into 
California, the year that that state joined 
the Union. 

1980 was named the Year of The Camellia 
to honor these many early camellia pioneers 
and to celebrate the Thirty-fifth Anniversa- 
ry of the fouhding of the American Camel- 
lia Society. This Society which is now com- 
prised of more than 5,000 members in 44 
states of the Union and in 24 overseas coun- 
tries, is engaged in research to spread the 
general growing area of the camellia both 
northward and southward and is working 
with scientists of the People’s Republic of 
China and Japan with the yellow camellia 
in an effort to bring forth many new and 
startling flowers. 

Camellias have played a role in White 
House decorations beginning with President 
Andrew Jackson. President Franklin Pierce, 
a Yankee from New Hampshire, also used 
camellias at his State Dinners; but he was 
probably encouraged by Mrs. Clement Clay 
of Alabama when she wrote “For an entire 
season, the japonica (as camellias were 
known by the Southerners) was the only 
flower seen at the houses of the fashionable 
or mixing in the toilettes of the belles.” Ca- 
mellias played a role at different times and 
on July 25, 1957 blooming camellia plants 
graced both sides of the reviewing stands 
for the inaugural parade of President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and a beautiful plant 
of that variety was planted on the White 
House lawn in 1958. President and Mrs. 
Nixon also were fond lovers of camellias and 
had them from time to time. The American 
Camellia Society sent camellias for the 
Thanksgiving decorations of the White 
House in 1976—the Bicentennial Year. 
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Again, on Inauguration Day, January 20, 
1977, camellias played a key role in the 
decorations of the -White House. The most 
recent lavish display of camellias at the 
White House was at the historic State 
Dinner that President Carter had for Vice 
Premier Teng Hsiao-ping of the People’s 
Republic of China. 

It is fitting that we recognize not only the 
beauty of the camellia, not only the useful- 
ness of the Camellia sinensis species which 
provides us tea, not only for the gracious 
decorations, but also as a plant growing in 
the lowliest of the gardens to the lavish es- 
tates. The camellia is not a wealthy man’s 
plant as it is cheaper than many other spe- 
cialized plant genus. The camellia is not a 
difficult plant to grow as many believe. Yes, 
it is fitting that we take this time to ac- 
knowledge 1980 as The Year of The Camel- 
lia.e 


ULTIMATE OUTRAGE—TAXING 
SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 


HON. GUY VANDER JAGT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, 
ultimate outrage is perhaps the only 
way to describe the proposal that the 
Federal Government tax social secu- 
rity benefits. It is an outrage, all right, 
and I certainly hope that this body 
will not even dignify the matter by 
giving it serious consideration. We 
ought to pass without delay legislation 
such as House Concurrent Resolution 
292, which I have introduced to put an 
end to any further talk of reducing by 
direct Government tax the meager 
income security of senior citizens 
which this Government already re- 
duces indiscriminately through the 
hidden tax of inflation. I commend to 
my colleagues an editorial on the sub- 
ject which recently appeared in the 
Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle, and 
again urge that we take action to put 
an end to this nonsense: 

{From the Sunday Chronicle, Muskegon, 

Mich., Apr. 27, 1980] 

The Carter administration has come up 
over the last few years with some mind-bog- 
gling examples of lusting after the public 
purse to fuel one or another of the budget- 
busting, inflationary programs so dear to 
the liberal heart—and so devastatingly and 
directly responsible for the inflationary 
fires in which the nation writhes. 

The Carterites wanted to tax your fringe 
benefits as income, kill your deduction for 
charitable contributions, cut your Social Se- 
curity benefits, raise the minimum age for 
eligibility as high as 70—even, at one time, 
drive a stake through the struggling heart 
of your Social Security burial benefit. 

Well, by dad, they didn’t get away with it. 
Roars of public outrage drove them scut- 
tling back across the drawbridges protecting 
their bureaucratic fortresses. 

But today, pensioners, a new warning. 
Under the election-year gun to whittle down 
the mountain of government costs they are 
responsible for, the administration’s dra- 
goons have sallied forth again, planning this 
time—can you believe it?—to tax your Social 
Security benefits! 

You heard it right. 
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The Congressional Budget Office has 
given its blessing to a proposal_made last 
year by the Social Security Advisory Coun- 
cil to sock it to the millions of fixed-income 
elderly who depend on those small, and in- 
creasingly inadequate Security sti- 
pends to eke out a hang-on-by-the-nails ex- 
istence. 

A danged outrage? That’s all too mild. 

But the administration’s shock troops say 
they’re ready for the counterattack. 

Relax, you'll be told. We're only after the 
“rich” Social Security recipients, those ob- 
scenely affluent poor souls—a man with an 
elderly spouse, say, just retired—whose 
benefit payments, plus “outside” income, 
add to $10,000 or more. 

Beyond that, even those pensioners lolling 
about in relative luxury will be taxed on 
“only” half their benefits. Those who make 
less than $10,000—the “poor’—won't get 
their wallets slit. Only those $10,000 big 
spenders. 

Of course, with the prospect of biannual 
cost-of-living adjustments, based on the 
Consumers Price Index, the single worker 
just retired earning the maximum, supple- 
mented by any additional income he can lay 
his aging hands on, can figure to make the 
fed’s tax “hit list” before many more years 
are out. 

And that’s the bureaucratic beauty of it. 
The tax revenues rise by the year as more 
and more retirees move within range of the 
federal tax grab. 

Readers, that’s rotten. The whole idea is 
as insulting and demeaning as it is unrealis- 
tic and asinine. 

The notion that millions of senior citizens 
trying to cope with prices under the Cartér 
inflation are so well-heeled they can afford 
to hand back a big handful of those bare 
subsistence dollars is, is . we can't finda 
family newspaper word to do justice to so 
infuriating an assertion. 

To be sure, the $10,000-plus pensioner 
couples—to be joined by hundreds of thou- 
sands more each year—are better off than 
those living literally hand-to-mouth on 
muchsmaller checks. 

But they're sure as heck just making it— 
and don't forget they worked long and 
hard—and productively—to be given back as 
little as they get in dollars that shrink as 
steadily as the Carter administration 
shrinks from making any real fight against 
the inflation that shrinks the wallets of 
every suffering taxpayer, pensioner or not. 

The Carterites have another argument. 
Or more accurately, a defense—if it can be 
so dignified. 

They say the plan doesn’t amount to 
double taxation because only half the Social 
Security contribution—the amount deduct- 
ed from wages—was taxed. The other half, 
paid by the employer, wasn’t taxed. 

Big deal! What then of that big part of 
the population-that is self-employed? 

As we have many times said, the Social Se- 
curity system has faults. It should in some 
areas be reformed in the cause of equity and 
changes should be made to keep it solvent— 
particularly changes that would tie future 
benefits to prices rather than wages, and 
bring the 6.5 million federal, state and local 
government workers now excluded, into the 
system. 

The government worker “outsiders”—in- 
cluding those dedicated inflation-fighters, 
the members of Congress—are left free to 
collect their pension funds and also moon- 
light or take another job to earn the mini- 
mum Social Security benefit—a neat 
“double-dip,” particularly so because the 
minimum benefit is disproportionately high 
under Social Security, meaning that double- 
dipper’s contributions to the system are ri- 
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diculously low in relation to benefits re- 
ceived. . 

It is possible for a retired government 
worker to pay as little as $111 into Social 
Security over a lifetime to collect benefits of 
as much as $114 a month. 

If these workers were taken into the 
fold—44 per cent of whom double-dip right 
now—the government would take in a whop- 
ping additional $10 billion a year in revenue, 
lightening the tax load on the 108 million 
taxpayers already covered—and kill for all 
time any such gut-wrenching proposal as to 
tax Social Security payments. 

There must be an end to taxing the pro- 
ductive segment of our society to bail out 
the unproductive. Low productivity is one of 
the major causes of the present economic 
crisis, and any effort to penalize individual 
initiative and effort—which this new pro- 
posal represents—is, to twist the phrase a 
bit, obscenely unprofitable. 

We associate ourselves with The Detroit 
News’ comment that “Surely the day should 
come in each worker’s life when he is per- 
mitted to keep what is his, even if it is only 
a modest Social Security check. 

“To try to deny him the whole of that 
little check is rather rotten, we think, and 
raises questions about what might be next 
on the agenda of the Congressional Budget 
Office. 

“A tax on coffins, perhaps?” 

Well said, News. The Carterites, after all, 
may yet be bent on digging a grave for that 
very modest burial fee, and nailing down a 
coffin tax would end it all appropriately—a 
society bound womb to tomb in tax-bill 
crepe.@ 


LEGISLATION TO PROVIDE PAST- 
DUE PAYMENTS OF BENEFITS 
OF DECEASED BENEFICIARIES 


HON. ROBERT T. MATSUI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation which 
will provide for the payment of past- 
due supplemental security income 
benefits to the representative payee of 
a deceased beneficiary. 

This legislation would prevent 
future inequities such as occurred to a 
constituent of mine, Ms. Jeanine 
Smith, in 1974. Ms. Smith applied for 
SSI benefits on behalf of her grand- 
mother, Rosette Guidet, who had re- 
cently been placed in a board-and-care 
facility for the aged. While her appli- 
cation was being processed, Ms. Smith 
paid a monthly advance payment of 
$250. Two months later, and without 
ever having received any SSI checks, 
Ms. Guidet passed away. The Social 
Security Administration then denied 
payment of the SSI checks to the 
granddaughter, Ms. Smith, for reim- 
bursement. This is because section 
1631(b) of the Social Security Act pro- 
vides that money due a recipient who 
dies can only be paid to the deceased 
individual's eligible spouse. 

Mr. Speaker, this provision of law is 
inequitable and unreasonable. Since 
the courts have recently ruled that 
posthumous reimbursements to repre- 
sentative payees are not allowed by 
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law, there is a real possibility that 
qualified potential SSI beneficiaries 
will be refused much-needed care or 
services until the administrative pa- 
perwork on their claims has been proc- 
essed. This can take weeks or months, 
even when there is no doubt about eli- 
gibility. Similarly, recipients whose 
checks are late may find creditors re- 
luctant to provide for their care if the 
creditors know that posthumous reim- 
bursements to representative payees 
are not allowed by law. 

This cannot be allowed to happen. It 
is unfair to our Nation’s SSI beneficia- 
ries, it is unfair to creditors, and it is 
not in keeping with the purposes of 
the SSI program. Accordingly, Mr. 
Speaker, I urge Congress to act expe- 
ditiously on this very important meas- 
ure.@ 


CONYERS INTRODUCES LEGISLA- 
TION FOR PUBLIC OIL AND GAS 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, few 
things today are as important as solv- 
ing ‘America’s energy problems. The 
cost of energy, particularly foreign oil, 
is the major factor behind the 
runaway inflation and unemployment. 
In 1980 the United States will spend in 
excess of $80 billion on oil imports; 
nearly half of all the oil we consume 
comes from abroad. For consumers the 
price of gasoline and heating oil has 
doubled in most cases during the past 
year. 

Creating a national energy program 
that is responsive to consumers and 
that is under public control is the key 
to solving the economic problems we 
face. Unfortunately, very little has 
been done so far to deal with the 
major obstacles: the need to lessen the 
dependence on foreign oil and to curb 
the inordinate control that the big oil 
companies exercise over the entire 
energy field; the need to control and 
roll back the prices consumers pay for 
energy; and the need to create new 
energy sources. 

Today I am introducing the Federal 
Oil and Gas Development Act of 1980 
(H.R. 7282), the purpose of which is: 

To protect the rights of the Ameri- 
can people to the oil and gas resources 
that exist on Federal public lands; 

To accelerate the development and 
production of the enormous oil and 
gas resources that exist on Federal 
lands; 

To assure that the public receives a 
fair return on the value of Federal oil 
and gas production; and 

To provide full information to the 
public on oil and gas resources that 
exist on Federal lands. 

The legislation I have introduced, 
along with an earlier bill to create a 
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Federal oil import agency (H.R. 3604), 
goes a long way toward curbing depen- 
dence on foreign oil, bringing down 
the price of oil and gas, and lessening 
the control of the oil companies. 

The existing system whereby private 
individuals and corporations obtain oil 
and gas leases on Federal lands has 
proven itself to be contrary to national 
interest and subject to widespread 
abuse. The legislation that I am intro- 
ducing represents a clean break with 
the past. It provides for a completely 
new approach by creating a Federal 
corporation along the lines of TVA to 
handle all new oil and gas production 
on Federal lands. This alternative ap- 
proach has operated successfully 
abroad and, for the past 40 years, in 
Long Beach, Calif., through the Long 
Beach oil properties department. 

Under the leasing system, basic geo- 
physical data required to make reli- 
able estimates of reserves is treated as 
proprietary information by the lessees. 
The Departments of Energy and Inte- 
rior obtain only the information that 
the lessees voluntarily furnish. 

The Government also relies on gen- 
erally unaudited information from the 
firms that are producing oil and gas on 
Federal lands and therefore lacks fully 
reliable information on the amounts 
of such production. There is evidence 
presented in a recent GAO report that 
the Government fails to collect mil- 
lions of dollars of royalties that are 
due to it. 

The Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 
provides for the awarding of leases to 
private persons for the exploration, 
development, and production of oil 
and gas on Federal lands. Leases for 
land with known oil or gas deposits are 
awarded on a competitive basis. How- 
ever, many leases are assigned 
through a noncompetitive lottery 
system. Recently, widespread fraud 
and abuse have been uncovered in 
regard to the awarding of noncompeti- 
tive leases through lotteries. Last Feb- 
ruary the Secretary of the Interior 
suspended the lotteries and urged 
Congress to reform the system. At 
that time Frank Gregg, Director of 
the Bureau of Land Management 
stated that— 

The evidence suggests that the noncom- 
petitive leasing system has been subjected 
to such thorough manipulation that the 
possibility of lawful bona fide participants 
successfully obtaining a lease has in many 
cases been reduced to a very low level. 


The Secretary indicated that as 
much as 80 percent of the applications 
may have involved fraudulent prac- 
tices because of the ability of third 
parties to buy up individual leases for 
purely speculative gain. “What you 
want it to do,” Guy Martin, an Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior, com- 
mented, “is to create greater oil and 
gas development, not just a market for 
speculation.” 

New legislation in dealing with the 
extraction of oil and gas on Federal 
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lands is needed for the following rea- 
sons: 

First, oil and gas production in the 
United States can be substantially in- 
creased and oil imports corresponding- 
ly reduced by a virgorous program of 
exploration, development, and produc- 
tion on Federal lands, onshore and off- 
shore. 

The present leasing system leaves 
the initiative for bringing in produc- 
tion of more oil and gas almost com- 
pletely in the hands of the lessees, 
subject only to due diligence clauses in 
the leases which are generally only 
weakly enforced. 

Under the leasing system, a national 
policy to insure oil and gas production 
on Federal lands can only be effectu- 
ated by increasing the economic incen- 
tives to the oil and gas producers, that 
is, by raising prices. Even then, there 
is no assurance that the volume of oil 
imports will be reduced because the 
level of oil imports relative to domestic 
production rests on the relative profit- 
abilities of foreign and domestic oil 
rather than on price alone. 

Second, the Federal Oil and Gas De- 
velopment Corporation would exercise 
full initiative in deciding upon the 
times, geographical locations, and 
rates of drilling according to a rational 
plan of resource development. This 
would enable the establishment of a 
sequence of priorities for the explora- 
tion, development, and extraction of 
oil and gas on Federal lands, taking 
into account geological promise, re- 
gional needs, and transportation facili- 
ties. Under the present leasing system, 
the sole determinant of oil and gas ex- 
ploration and development priorities 
in the outlook for maximum profit- 


making. 

Third, the existing system of the 
leasing of oil and gas mineral rights on 
Federal lands yields a poor financial 
return to the people of the United 
States. 

The reasons for the poor rate of 
return are several. 

One is that oil and gas mineral 
rights are leased without adequate 
knowledge by the Federal Govern- 
ment of the prospects for discovering 
oil and gas, the amounts of oil and gas 
likely to be discovered, and the likely 
costs of extraction, which results in 
leases that are undervalued at the 
time of leasing. 

Another is that the royalty system 
under mineral rights leasing allows 80 
percent or more of the sales prices of 
the oil and gas, less costs of explora- 
tion and development, to be retained 
by the lessee. Under the Federal Oil 
and Gas Development Corporation, 
the private contractors would receive a 
much smaller percentage of the net 
profits. In the case of the Long Beach 
Oil Properties in California, an exist- 
ing public corporation of similar pur- 
pose, the private contractors receive 4 
percent of net profits. 

Finally, oil and gas production from 
each field controlled by the Corpora- 
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tion can be set at the maximum effi- 
cient recovery rate instead of the 
lesser rates as often the case at pres- 
ent because of lessee’s interest else- 
where. As for example the holding 
back of domestic production in favor 
of more profitable oil imports. 

Fourth, considerable oil and gas pro- 
duction is locked in, or at least indefi- 
nitely delayed, because of an inad- 
equate mechanism to enforce due dili- 
gence clauses with respect to timely 
exploration and development. Under 
the proposed act, the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Secretary of Energy, and 
the President of the Corporation 
would be required to review annually 
the performance of all existing lessees 
on Federal lands. Those lessees not ex- 
ercising due diligence would be subject 
to cancellation of their leases under 
the existing terms of the leases. The 
mineral rights for oil and gas would 
then be automatically transferred to 
the Corporation. 

The bill provides a new framework 
for oil and gas development on Federal 
lands: 

The Secretary of the Interior will 
continue to oversee the management 
of all Federal lands with respect to en- 
vironmental protection and make the 
determination on which lands explora- 
tion and development will be opened. 

For all unleased lands that are avail- 
able for development, the new inde- 
pendent Federal Oil and Gas Develop- 
ment Corporation will assume control. 
In place of leases it will solicit con- 
tracts on a competitive basis that will 
specify the proposed percentage of 
profits that shall be paid to the con- 
tractor, the amount of any initial 
bonus, and the fees that the contrac- 
tor incurs for the cost of exploration 
and development. 

The Corporation shall be responsible 
for the sale of any oil and gas devel- 
oped on Federal lands to qualified 
buyers so as to insure that supplies are 
allocated equitably and competition 
among refiners is maximized. 

The rights to leases that expire or 
are canceled for reason of failure to 
exercise due diligence shall be trans- 
ferred from Interior to the Corpora- 
tion. 

The Corporation consists of a five- 
member board, appointed by the Presi- 
dent with Senate consent whose mem- 
bers can serve a maximum of two 17- 
year terms, 

The Corporation will be operated as 
a quasi-private firm using established 
business procedures.@ 


THE BIG CARTER PAYOFF 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Carter will formally make the 
largest political payoff in history. In 
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return for dedicated services to his 
campaign, he will present the National 
Education Association with its own 
Cabinet Department, the $15 billion 
Education Department. 

Those are not my words, Mr. Speak- 
er, but those of nationally syndicated 
columnist Richard Reeves. The 
column appeared only a few days after 
Secretary of Education Hufstedler de- 
livered a bitter partisan political 
attack on the candidate Ronald 
Reagan. It is clear that the Depart- 
ment of Education is precisely what 
many of us warned it would be: a $15 
billion political payoff to special inter- 
ests. 

At this point I insert in the Recorp, 
“Carter’s Biggest Payoff,” by Richard 
Reeves, from the Chicago Sun-Times, 
May 5, 1980: 

CARTER’s BIGGEST PAYOFF 


Wasuincton.—On Wednesday, President 
Carter will formally make the largest politi- 
cal payoff in American history. In return 
for dedicated service to his campaigns, he 
will present the National Education Associ- 
ation with its own Cabinet department, the 
$15 billion Education Department. 

The new department—separated from the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare—is the tribute to the NEA's 10-year 
self-education in how the American political 
system really works. If the nation’s teachers 
were doing as good a job in classrooms as 
they have done lobbying in Washington, 
little red schoolhouses would be turning out 
Jeffersons, Einsteins and Mozarts. 

The inauguration of the department this 
week is the last act in a political drama that 
began in the early 1970s when the NEA, 
which now represents 1.8 million school- 
teachers, was just another special-interest 
group with a couple of lobbyists hanging 
around Congress. 

Then, beginning in 1972 state elections, 
some smart folks at headquarters in Wash- 
ington figured out that the NEA had what 
politics demanded—the capacity to raise 
money and to train intelligent campaign vol- 
unteers. 

The Association, which at the same time 
was transforming itself from a professional 
organization into a militant union, began 
extracting political dues from members and 
sponsoring campaign training schools. By 
1976; the NEA was strong enough to elect 
172 of its members as delegates and 93 as al- 
ternatives to the Democratic National Con- 
vention, along with 55 delegates to the Re- 
publican National Convention. 

Their candidate, endorsed after the 1976 
convention, was Carter. He did what was 
necessary: He promised to create a separate 
Education Department. The NEA was on its 
way to accomplishing nationally what it had 
done in many towns and cities: teachers se- 
lecting their own bosses. 

Locally, teachers, who are, of course, 
public employees, have been choosing and 
financing candidates for boards of education 
and state legislatures, the officials who de- 
termine teacher salaries and working condi- 
tions, Now, with the early NEA endorse- 
ment of Carter’s 1980 candidacy, they are 
close to having the same kind of national 
power. 

The NEA plans to spend $3 million on 
campaigns this year—that includes the use 
of 1,160 paid staffers working in the Carter 
campaign. One of the many, many things 
they do is show a four-minute videotape to 
teachers’ groups, in which Carter talks 
about the “vital partnership between the 
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educators of this country and the president 
of the United States. We formed this part- 
nership nearly four years ago. 

Included in the partnership is Vice Presi- 
dent Walter Mondale’s brother, Mort, who 
is an NEA political staffer, and John Royor, 
the president of the NEA in 1976, who is 
now on the White House staff. 

The working papers of the partnership in- 
cludes an NEA memo listing 50 contacts be- 
tween the association and the White House 
regarding the passage of House Bill 2444, 
the legislation creating the Education De- 
partment Items include: > 

“Feb. 1, 1979—The President agreed to 
NEA’s request to hold all other bills con- 
cerning organizational structure until the 
Cabinet-level Department of Education had 
been moved to the floor, and communicated 
this priority to the appropriate House_and 
Senate committees.” 

“July 11, 1979—The president acting on 
information delivered to the White House 
by NEA, called from Camp David a group of 
eight swing House members whose voters 
were urgently needed for passage of HR 
2444,” 

“There would be no Department of Educa- 
tion without the NEA,” said Ken Nelley, the 
association’s political director. “We don't 
want to control them.. Not right now. 
But in a few years. ...@ 


SENATOR MATSUNAGA ADVO- 
CATES PEACE DEPARTMENT 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF CHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
1978 Education Amendments con- 
tained a provision which established 
the U.S. Commission on Proposals for 
a National Academy of Peace and Con- 
flict Resolution. I was appointed by 
the Speaker of the House to serve on 
that Commission. While I do not sup- 
port the concept of a peace academy, I 
have listened carefully to the dialog 
and I have been impressed with the 
dedication of the Commission mem- 
bers who do, particularly our chair- 
man and my friend, Senator SPARK 
MATSUNAGA of Hawaii. While our views 
do not coincide on this issue, I believe 
the Senator states his case eloquently. 

In an effort to show both sides of 
this debate, I am including in the 
Record a speech delivered by Senator 
MATSUNAGA on April 20 at the Lentz 
International Peace Research Awards 
dinner in St. Louis, Mo. I think my 
colleagues will enjoy reading it. 

Senator MATSUNAGA’S remarks 
follow: 

SPEECH By Hon, SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 

Thank you very much, Jim (Laue), for 
your most generous introduction. 

Dr. Leguey-Feilleux (“Le-gay Fay-you"), 
Mrs. Hall, members of the Lentz Interna- 
tional Peace Research Awards Committee, 
members of the United Nations Association 
of St. Louis, and friends: ALOHA! As the 
chairman of the newly-established U.S. 
Commission on Proposals for a National 
Academy of Peace and Conflict Resolution, 
Iam greatly pleased to join you this evening 
to honor Dr. Harold Guetskow (“gets-cow”’), 
this year's winner of the coveted Lentz In- 
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ternational Peace Research Award. The 
award is especially meaningful because the 
Lentz Peace Research Laboratory is one of 
only a very few organizations in the world 
which is devoted solely to peace research. 

Personally, I am extremely gratified to see 
so many at this dinner who are genuinely 
interested in the pursuit of peace, for as the 
late President John F. Kennedy observed in 
his speech at the American University in 
1963, “the pursuit of peace is not as dramat- 
ic as the pursuit of war. . . But we have no 
more urgent task.” He spoke of peace as 
“the necessary rational end of rational 
men.” 

The then Chief Executive made it clear 
that he was not referring to a vague concept 
of universal goodwill, but to a practical and 
attainable peace “based not on a sudden rev- 
olution in human nature, but on a gradual 
evolution in human institutions.” 

“Rational” is a word which accurately de- 
scribes the work of the Lentz Peace Re- 
search Laboratory; its late founder, Dr. 
Theodore F. Lentz, who was the author of 
“Towards a Science of Peace;” and your 
LIPRA winner tonight, Dr. Guetskow. It is a 
word which describes the approach taken by 
the Commission on Proposals for a National 
Academy of Peace and Conflict Resolution. 

The commitment of rational, pragmatic 
Americans to world peace is, in fact, as old 
as the Republic itself. At the end of the 
American Revolution, when the founders of 
our nation were drafting a new Constitu- 
tion, a “Plan for a Peace Office” was pub- 
lished in a popular almanac. The proposed 
“Peace Office” was envisioned as an integral 
part of the new government, and it was to 
have as its objective the education of Ameri- 
cans in the art and science of peace. It is not 
clear who authored the proposal. The “Plan 
for a Peace Office” has been attributed 
both to Benjamin Rush, a signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and to Benjamin 
Bannecker, a mathemetician who was the 
publisher of the almanac in which it first 
appeared. 

In this century, the desire for an institu- 
tion devoted to peace reappeared in 1935 
when U.S. Senator Matthew M. Neely of 
West Virginia introduced legislation provid- 
ing for the establishment of a federal De- 
partment of Peace. The proposed Depart- 
ment closely resembled the Rush/Ban- 
necker Peace Office. 

A “Bureau of Peace and Friendship,” to 
be located in the U.S. Department of Labor, 
was also proposed in 1935 by U.S. Repre- 
sentative Fred Bierman of Iowa. The 
Bureau, to be headed by an “eminent soci- 
ologist,” was to carry out sociological re- 
search on matters pertaining to peace and 
war. Research was also the focus of two 
Resolutions introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1945 and 1947 by then-Rep- 
resentative Everett McKinley Dirksen (later 
a U.S. Senator from Illinois). The Dirksen 
Resolutions would have established a “Divi- 
sion of Peace” within the United States De- 
partment of State. 

Research and education were the princi- 
pal objectives of these earlier proposals, but, 
in later years, the concept of a federal insti- 
tution devoted to peace was expanded. In 
1945, Senator Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin 
introduced legislation to create a small, 
high-level Department of Peace with the 
Secretary serving, among other things, as 
the U.S. Representative on the United Na- 
tions Security Council. That same year, 
then-Representative Jennings Randolph in- 
troduced a Department of Peace bill which 
incorporated for the first time the idea that 
the international exchange of people and 
ideas is an effective means of promoting 
peace. The Randolph concept has remained 
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an integral part of Peace Academy and 
Peace Department plans to this day. 

Hearings were held on the Department of 
Peace bills in 1945 and 1947; however, no 
support was expressed by the Department 
of State. The real developments in the field 
of foreign affairs during that era were the 
successful creation of the Marshall Plan and 
the subsequent addition of a technical as- 
sistance program in 1949. 

In 1955, President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
pointed with concern to “the unprecedented 
destructive power of (the) new weapons and 
the international tensions which powerful 
armaments aggravate.” He appointed a Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President for Disarma- 
ment. That individual, Governor Harold 
Stassen, was given cabinet rank and was 
often referred to as the “Secretary of 
Peace.” 

Also in 1955, Senator Mike Mansfield of 
Montana and Representative Charles Ben- 
nett of Florida proposed the creation of a 
Joint Congressional Committee for a Just 
and Lasting Peace, and Representative 
Harold C. Ostertag of New York introduced 
a Peace Department bill which included the 
concept of a National Peace College which 
would carry out both education and train- 
ing. 

Between 1959 and 1961, the proposal 
which eventually became the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency took shape in 
Congress. The two most prominent sponsors 
of the 1960 bills where Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey of Minnesota, who proposed a 
national peace agency, and Senator John F. 
Kennedy of Massachusetts, who proposed 
the establishment of an Arms Control Re- 
search Institute. 

If anything, the War in Vietnam, our na- 
tion’s longest and most divisive war, added 
impetus to these efforts in Congress. In 
1973 Congress passed, over „President 
Nixon's veto, the War Powers Act, a law de- 
signed to réstore to the Congress constitu- 
tional powers which had been gradually 
taken over by the Chief Executive. As a 
principal co-sponsor of the measure, I saw 
the need to eliminate the ease with which 
the chief executive was committing Ameri- 
can troops to combat on foreign soil. 

Since 1963, I have myself been a principal 
sponsor in Congress of legislation to estab- 
lish a U.S. Department of Peace. My propos- 
al incorporates most of the concepts already 
mentioned, including the National Peace 
Academy, a research and training institu- 
tion; a Peace by Investment Corporation 
first proposed by Senator Jacob Javits in 
1968; and the previously proposed Congres- 
sional Committee. In addition, it would con- 
solidate under one administrative roof the 
existing peace -· related“ agencies estab- 
lished since the end of World War II, such 
as the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency and the Peace Corps. 

Now, the creation of a new cabinet-level 
department is a big mouthful for Congress 
and the American people—even if the idea 
has been around since the Revolutionary 
War. Therefore, sponsors of the legislation 
in the 95th Congress decided to pursue a 
strategy calling for the establishment of a 
study commission to evaluate the various 
proposals for new institutions devoted to 
peace research, training, and operations. 
Our study commission bill was attached to 
the Education Amendments of 1978 and 
passed the Congress on October 15, 1978. 
The bill provided for the establishment of 
the new nine-member commission with 
three members appointed by the President 
of the United States, three members ap- 
pointed by the President Pro Tempore of 
the U.S. Senate, and three members ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the U.S. House of 
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Representatives. You will be especially in- 
terested to know that former LIPRA winner 
Dr. Elise Boulding was appointed to serve 
on the Commission by President Jimmy 
Carter. The other members are Dr. James 
H. Laue, of St. Louis, the Director of the 
Center for Metropolitan Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri; Arthur H. Barnes, Presi- 
dent of the Urban Coalition of New York; 
John R. Dellenback, President of the Chris- 
tian College Consortium; John P. Dunfey, 
President of the Dunfey Hotel Corporation; 
William F. Lincoln, Director of the Center 
for Collaborative Planning and Community 
Services in Boston; Representative John 
Ashbrook of Ohio; Representative Dan 
Glickman of Kansas; and myself. 

The Commission's mandate requires it to 
study the question of whether or not a Na- 
tional Academy of Peace should be estab- 
lished. In addition, the Commission is 
charged with studying the possible size, cost 
and location of such an Academy; the 
impact of the Academy on existing institu- 
tions of higher education; the relationship 
which should exist between the Academy 
and the Federal Government; the feasibility 
of making Federal grants available to insti- 
tutions of higher education or providing 
other types of Federal aid in lieu of the es- 
tablishment of an Academy of Peace; and 
alternative proposals which would assist the 
Government in promoting world peace. 

Congress further directed the study com- 
mission to review the theory and techniques 
of peaceful resolution of conflicts between 
nations and to study existing institutions 
which assist in resolving international con- 
flicts. 

In order to accomplish these objectives, 
the Commission is empowered to hold 
public hearings and to request information 
and assistance from other federal agencies. 
The law requires the Commission to report 
on its findings to the President and the 
Congress in one year. 

An appropriation of $500,000 was provided 
by Congress in late 1979 and, in December, 
President Carter made his three appoint- 
ments to the Commission. Less than one 
week later, the nine members of the Com- 
mission held their first meeting in Washing- 
ton, D.C. At that time, I was elected to serve 
as Chairman of the Commission and Jim 
Laue was elected Vice Chairman. During a 
series of organizational meetings in January 
and February, we employed a staff headed 
by Commission Director William J. Spencer 
and Deputy Director David Jehnsen. In ad- 
dition, we decided on a schedule of public 
hearings and identified individuals in the 
government and private sector who might 
be able to assist us in our work. Since the 
Commission's effective life is only one year, 
all nine of the Commissioners have been 
very much aware of the need to work as 
quickly as possible. I have been told, inci- 
dentally, that the Commission on Proposals 
for a National Academy of Peace and Con- 
flict Resolution got underway faster than 
any other federal commission in recent 
memory. In March, the first of a series of 
public seminars was held in Boulder, Colora- 
do, and a second seminar was held early this 
month in Portland, Oregon. We will be con- 
ducting our third public seminar tomorrow 
here in St. Louis. 

I want you to know that I am deeply and 
personally committed to the legislative 
mandate of the Commission on Proposals 
for a National Academy of Peace and Con- 
flict Resolution. As a rational American, I 
deplore the continuation of an arms race 
with weapons of unprecedented destructive 
power. 

As a rational American, I believe that 
mankind can create institutional safeguards 
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to prevent a nuclear holocaust and reject 
the idea that war is inevitable. As a rational 
American, who believes that peace is an 
achievable rational end, I crave for my gov- 
ernment the distinction of becoming the 
first on the face of this earth to have a De- 
partment of Peace with a cabinet level Sec- 
retary of Peace, dedicated solely to the pur- 
suit of peace. The creation of the U.S. Com- 
mission on Proposals for a National Peace 
Academy and Conflict Resolution is a major 
step toward involving our government di- 
rectly in the pursuit of peace. Its study and 
report will determine to a large degree 
which direction our government will go. 

As members of the Lentz International 
Peace Research Awards Committee and the 
St. Louis United Nations Association, you 
who are gathered here are in a unique posi- 
tion to help this important new commission. 
I call on you to participate actively in our 
seminar tomorrow and to continue to make 
your views known to the members of the 
Commission, its staff, and to your own Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress. As 
rational Americans in pursuit of a rational 
end, we must bear in mind what the Chinese 
Philosopher Confucious once said: 

“There will be no peace until the individu- 
al citizen wants it, seeks it, and works for 
it.” 

Thank you very much. 


EYEGLASSES DISPENSED TO 
NEEDY IN REMOTE JUNGLE VIL- 
LAGES 


HON. DOUGLAS K. BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues the commendable proj- 
ect of a dedicated constituent of the 
First District of Nebraska. Dr. John 
Butler, State director of the Nebraska 
chapter of Volunteer Optometric Serv- 
ices to Humanity, has for 8 years led 
an effort to provide eyeglasses to our 
Latin American neighbors. 

& recent newspaper article describes 
the work of Dr. Butler and his col- 
leagues in Costa Rica, Honduras, and 
the Dominican Republic. 

The article follows: 

[From the Lincoln (Nebr.) Sunday Journal 
and Star, Apr. 13, 1980] 
EYEGLASSES DISPENSED TO NEEDY IN REMOTE 
JUNGLE VILLAGES 
(By Dean Terrill) 

Hesron.—Optometrist John Butler’s pa- 
tients can clearly see that he’s between va- 
cations again. Instead of working, he’s back 
in the office. 

Only kidding, of course. But the good 
doctor would be the first to admit that 
things do wind down a bit between “vaca- 
tions.” It’s not all fun and games fitting eye- 
glasses in some remote jungle village. 

He and a volunteer team, for example, 
just returned from dispensing 4,000 pairs of 
glasses during a two-week trek to Costa 
Rica. It was Butler's fourth venture since he 
started the Nebraska chapter of VOSH— 
Volunteer Optometric Services to Human- 
ity—in 1972. He still is the state director. 

“Once you take one of these trips, you're 
hooked,” said Butler, 47 and in his 20th 
year of practice at Hebron. “But as corny as 
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it sounds, you always come home with a 
really good feeling.” 


TO HONDURAS TWICE 


The personable Thayer Countian’s first 
mission was to Honduras a year after 
VOSH’s 1971 founding by the late Dr. 
Franklin Harms of Hillsboro, Kans. He also 
made a return visit to Honduras, as well as a 
trip to the Dominican Republic. 

About a dozen other Nebraska optom- 
etrists have been among the volunteers, in- 
cluding three this year. Dr. Charles Gray of 
Columbus and Dr. Larry Garrett of Gothen- 
burg were repeaters, while Dr. Bruce Acker- 
man of Fairbury signed on for the first 
time. 

About 25 optometric students from Ten- 
nessee and Indiana also were on the mis- 
sion. It was work for all, Butler noted, even 
for the teen-agers who handled routine pre- 
liminaries to the eye examinations, 

“The training for the students was super,” 
said the Tilden native. “They saw more pa- 
thology in two weeks than they'll get in 
four years of schooling.” 


20,000 PAIRS 


Utilizing assembly line techniques to 
handle the hundreds of waiting patients, 
the team had about 20,000 pairs of used 
glasses from which to choose. They had 
been carefully precategorized and bagged in 
plastic. 

All the spectacles were collected through 
Lions Club sight conservation projects. 
While there is no direct connection between 
the Lions and VOSH, the entities mesh in 
eee primarily through Butler's ef- 
orts. 

“It’s a rare day when I don’t receive a box 
of glasses mailed by some Lions Club some- 
where,” he said. He is a past president of 
Hebron Lions and a former district sight 
conservation chairman. 

After the lens prescriptions are analyzed 
by instrument, the glasses are marked and 
stored in specially designed crates. They are 
matched on the spot to each patient's needs 
“as close as we can under. the circum- 
stances.” 

Despite the compromises, there are no 
complaints. 

“Many of these people literally walk for 
days—the lucky ones ride donkeys—for our 
quickie examinations,” said Butler. “With 
Latin America’s terrible poverty, there is no 
way they would get glasses otherwise.” 

One case in point was an 83-year-old man, 
nearly blind, who was found to need “some 
rare and really strong lenses.” Butler was 
both pleased and surprised to find an exact 
fit in one of the crates. 

“The way the old fellow was jabbering in 
Spanish, I thought he was cussing me out,” 
reflected the doctor. “But he was just ex- 
cited about really seeing for the first time in 
years, One incident like that makes the 
whole project worthwhile.” 

Unlike the previous trips, the one to Costa 
Rica had the help of a Lions Club at the re- 
ceiving end. Club members in the city of 
Quesada acted as host families for the visi- 
tors. 


WENT ALONG 


Also different was the trip’s inclusion of a 
layman who was not directly associated 
with VOSH. Martin Dunklau of Omaha, 
long active in Lions’ sight conservation, 
threw in as observer and photographer. 

“After so many years of personally collect- 
ing glasses,” explained Butler, “Martin fi- 
nally had to go along to see what really hap- 
pens to them. He was satisfied.” 

Butler, a graduate of Illinois College of 
Optometry, claims two recruits from his 
own family to the humanitarian effort. 
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Daughter Shelly accompanied him to the 
Dominican Republic two years ago. Son 
Todd, a high school senior, assisted in Costa 
Rica. 

With chapters now in most states, VOSH 
has expanded rapidly in its eight-year exist- 
ence. Its great need is the recruiting of more 
optometrists and ophthalmologists. The 
concentration is on first-timers. 

“There is no problem after a person has 
gone just one time,” said the Nebraska di- 
rector. “Every doctor who has ever partici- 
pated says someday he will be going back.“ 


COSTA MESA MAN AND WOMAN 
OF THE YEAR 


HON. ROBERT E. BADHAM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with extreme pleasure that I call the 
attention of this honorable body to 
the distinguished service which has 
been given to Costa Mesa over the 
years by Joan C. Finnegan and Arthur 
R. McKenzie, who will be honored 
May 15, 1980, as the man and woman 
of the year by the Costa Mesa Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

In the cities and communities across 
the land there are too few people who 
are willing to serve the public in a self- 
less manner. Mrs. Finnegan and Mr. 
McKenzie are two of the finest excep- 
tions to this fact of life, and the honor 
they are to receive is one which they 
both richly deserve. 

Joan Finnegan, a native Californian, 
has been a loyal and trusted employee 
of the Mesa Consolidated Water Dis- 
trict for 18 years, where she has 
served as office manager and auditor. 

But it has not only been her actual 
employment and service to the public 
which has distinguished her dedica- 
tion to Costa Mesa. In addition, she 
has been active over the years as a 
member of the Costa Mesa Junior 
Women’s Club and was its woman of 
the year in 1957. She has been a past 
board member of the Girls Club, a 
Zonta Club officer, YWCA officer, 
active in PTA, Girl Scouts, Brownies, 
and various water associations. 

Indeed, Mrs. Finnegan has been 
active in her church and was a charter 
member of the American Business 
Womens Association’s Newport Beach 
chapter and served that organization 
as president. 

Art McKenzie’s many years of serv- 
ice to Costa Mesa are equally as im- 
pressive. Art came to California from 
his native Colorado as a child and re- 
ceived his education in southern Cali- 
fornia, receiving a master’s degree in 
public administration from USC. 

His background consists of service in 
the U.S. Army during World War II, 
as a teacher at El Camino College and 
a member of the Los Angeles Police 
Department. In 1953, Art McKenzie 
was hired as the first police officer of 
the city of Costa Mesa and its police 
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chief, developing the new department, 
which he served for 11 years. 

In 1964, Art was appointed assistant 
city manager and director of public 
safety and a year later became city 
manager for the city, serving until his 
retirement in 1971. 

Art McKenzie’s community service 
and honors include life membership in 
the PTA, boss of the year by the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club, 
headliner of the year by the Orange 
County Press Club, chairman of the 
March of Dimes and a director of the 
county March of Dimes program, 
Boys’ Club president, Girls’ Club advi- 
sory board member, chairman of the 
United Fund and Community Chest, 
just to name a few. 

Among other activities, Art McKen- 
zie was appointed by Governor Reagan 
to the Orange County Fair Board and 
has served in a great variety of clubs 
and organizations, many of them re- 
lated to youth activities and the need 
to work with our young people to 
teach them the values of living a good 
life. 

These two fine people also have set 
an excellent example for all of us to 
follow in their private lives. Mrs. Fin- 
negan and her husband, Bob, have 
lived in Costa Mesa for the past 30 
years and have two daughters, Sherrill 
and Brenda and a foster son, Rod 
Henches. 

Art McKenzie has been married for 
more than 37 years to Laura Lorraine 
and they have a son, Mark Warren. 

After reciting to my colleagues in 
this House the amazing list of accom- 
plishments of these two fine citizens, I 
must pause to mention that it has long 
been my opinion that those who are 
willing to make personal sacrifices in 
time and energy to serve their fellow 
Americans are among those who form 
the backbone of our society. 

It is with pride that I note that Iam 
fortunate to be able to represent a fine 
city such as Costa Mesa and its citi- 
zens and to take this opportunity to 
give Joan Finnegan and Arthur 
McKenzie the public recognition that 
they so richly deserve. 


UNJUST IMPRISONMENT OF 
IGOR GUBERMAN 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


è Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past few months, I have written to 
Soviet President Brezhnev, as well as 
to other Soviet authorities, protesting 
the harsh and unfair treatment of 
Igor Guberman. This man has suf- 
fered a great injustice—he was arrest- 
ed for a crime he did not commit— 
trafficking in stolen icons—and now 
faces a 5-year sentence in a labor 
camp. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The crime that Mr. Guberman is 
being punished for relates to his in- 
volvement with the underground jour- 
nal, “Jews in the U.S.S.R.,” and his re- 
fusal to help the KGB gather informa- 
tion on others with the journal. He 
has also aroused the anger of Soviet 
authorities by writing satiric political 
verses. The significance of these verses 
to the Soviets’ harassment of Guber- 
man has recently become more appar- 
ent, as the following New York Times 
article points out. 

There is little doubt that the out- 
come of this case signals an intensifi- 
cation of the campaign of harassment 
against dissidents and refuseniks. We, 
as Members of Congress, must not let 
up in our protests against such fla- 
grant human rights violations. There- 
fore, I attach, for the benefit of my 
colleagues, the New York Times arti- 
cle describing the details of Igor Gu- 
berman’s case. 

The article follows: 


WIFE ATTRIBUTES JAILING OF SOVIET JEWISH 
ACTIVIST TO His SATIRIC VERSE 


(By Anthony Austin) 


Moscow, May 4.—Until nine months ago 
Igor Guberman was something of a figure in 
Moscow's intellectual circles—wit, racon- 
teur, science buff, icon collector, social gad- 
about, a link between the salons of respect- 
able freethinking and the outer darkness of 
dissent. 

Now he is in prison, sentenced as a crimi- 
nal, a target of particular animus on the 
part of the authorities and the latest cause 
célébre in the Jewish activist movement. 

The reason for his downfall, his wife and 
friends say, lies at least partly in the satiri- 
cal political verses that he was suspected of 
writing. The verses were among the matters 
the KGB asked about when they searched 
Mr. Guberman’s apartment shortly before 
his arrest Aug. 13, his wife, Tatyana, said in 
an interview this week. 


VERSES WERE CONFISCATED 


“He pretended he didn’t know what they 
were talking about,” she said. “But they 
found some verses and confiscated them. 
When they weren't looking he placed his 
newest verses on top of a pile of papers they 
had discarded. I read them for the first time 
only after he was in prison.” 

Until five years ago Mr. Guberman was an 
engineering specialist who wrote books and 
articles on the side, gaining a reputation as 
a science-fiction writer and producing books 
for children and adults on bionics, psychol- 
ogy and the human brain, 

His career came to an end in the mid- 
1970’s when he threw in with Anatoly B. 
Shcharansky, the Jewish activist now serv- 
ing a 13-year sentence for espionage. He 
made things worse by applying to emigrate 
to Israel in 1978. He became an editor of the 
typewritten journal Jews in the U.S.S.R., 
and, according to his wife and the journal's 
chief editor, Viktor Brailovsky, he twice re- 
jected requests by the K.G.B. to turn in- 
former against his editorial associates. 

Finally, Mr. Guberman was charged with 
trading in stolen icons. He denied knowing 
that the five icons he bought from two men 
in 1978 for 520 rubles had been stolen. Mr: 
Brailovsky mounted a campaign on his 
behalf with Western correspondents, argu- 
ing with a wealth of detail that his friend, 
as one of Moscow’s best-known icon collec- 
tors, had been duped by the K.G.B. in an 
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operation aimed ultimately at suppressing 
the unauthorized Jewish journal. 

Mr. Guberman was tried in March in Dmi- 
trov, a town 40 miles from Moscow near the 
site of the icon thefts, and was sentenced to 
five years in a labor camp. The court also 
ordered confiscation of his property, which 
meant that Mrs. Guberman and their two 
children, one aged 14 and the other 6, would 
be left with only the base essentials—three 
beds, the most necessary clothes and basic 
kitchen utensils. 

“I am sure they had it in for my husband 
because he wouldn’t turn informer,” Mrs. 
Guberman said. “But I am positive the 
verses were a contributory cause.” 

The verses, circulating in Moscow for sev- 
eral years, have also been a choice item in 
Soviet émigré circles in the United States 
and Israel. In view of the authorities’ ex- 
treme sensitivity to mockery—there are laws 
against discrediting the Soviet state—Mr. 
Guberman wrote under the pseudonym Igor 
Garik, admitting his authorship only to 
close friends. 

After being held incommunicado for five 
months, mostly in a prison at Volokolamsk, 
near Moscow, Mr. Guberman was finally al- 
lowed a visit by his wife after his trial. He 
informed her, she reported, that the K.G.B. 
had told him that his sentence would be 
light if he agreed to testify against Mr. Brai- 
lovsky and harsh if he refused. He refused. 

He also told her of being questioned again 
about the verses, and again remaining 
silent. 


NEW VERSES SMUGGLED OUT 


“But now he has changed his mind,” she 
said. “He has decided to let his authorship 
be known. He has smuggled out his newest 
verses, written in prison. Here they are.” 

The verses, here translated, reflect differ- 
ent moods. Some fall into the calm irony 
that characterizes his previous writing: 


What keeps my county tirelessly moving 

Is not the plan for more industrial gear 
But a small office, ordinary, gloomy, 

Where they manipulate the threads of 

fear. 

Some verses deal with the “physical meas- 
ures” taken against prisoners and with his 
thoughts on how he would stand up to such 
a test. 

A man is being beaten 

We hear his screams, and yet 
We're still: we haven't eaten 

And we're low on cigarettes. 

Other verses mock the paradoxes of a 
man in his current situation: 

Russia is immune to plan—undefinable is 
she. 
Where else must the common man 
Go to prison to be free? 
This Jew is in a mess. 
I am at the end of my wits. 
I have found the key to success 
But I can't find the door it fits. 


On April 11 the newspaper Sovetskaya 
Rossiya pictured him as an unscrupulous 
criminal who had financed a ring of icon 
thieves. On April 23 Mrs. Guberman was 
permitted to attend a closed hearing at 
which her husband’s appeal against the 
five-year sentence was heard. The lawyer re- 
ones by Mrs, Guberman spoke for an 

our. 


EVIDENCE IS CALLED FLIMSY 


According to her account of the lawyer’s 
speech, he made the following arguments: 

The charge of theft rested on the flimsiest 
evidence—a few words allegedly spoken at a 
meeting in November 1978, when one of the 
confessed thieves, Nikolai Gridin, came to 
Mr. Guberman’s apartment with five stolen 
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icons. According to the the trial record, Mr. 
Gridin testified that Mr. Guberman told 
him he looked tired; that he, Mr. Gridin, re- 
plied that he was up all night, engaged in 
robbery, and that Mr. Guberman comment- 
ed, “Be careful.” 

The prosecution maintained that this 
showed that Mr. Guberman knew the icons 
he bought from Mr. Gridin that day were 
stolen. One of Mr. Gridin’s confessed accom- 
plices, Boris Yegorov, testified to having 
been told of this conversation by Mr. Gridin 
and in almost exactly the same words—a 
most suspicious circumstance, the defense 
lawyer argued, since two years had passed 
and Mr. Yegorov’s memory of other key 
events was dim. 

More important, the lawyer said, Soviet 
law required corroborative evidence from at 
least one other person present during the 
conversation, and the only other one there, 
a young confederate of Mr. Gridin’s named 
Sergei Drobyshev, had failed to provide 
such evidence. 

“He might as well have been talking to 
the wall,” Mrs. Guberman said of the de- 
fense lawyer. “The judges didn't even try to 
look as though they were listening. After he 
was through they didn't ask a single ques- 
tion. They went to another room, came back 
and confirmed the sentence.” 

The sentence, she pointed out, was stiffer 
than that given to thieves. Mr. Guberman is 
to be transferred to a labor camp, which one 
she did not yet know. 

“After it was over,” she said, “the lawyer 
went up to one of the judges, a woman, and 
said how distressing it was that lawyers like 
him did their best to defend people but that 
the outcome was always decided before- 
hand. And the judge calmly answered, 
Jes. 0 


RED MEAT POLICY 
HON. THOMAS J. TAUKE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. TAUKE. Mr. Speaker, I recent- 
ly received a letter from a constituent 
of mine who has two very important 
messages which all of my colleagues 
should carefully consider. The first 
deals with high meat prices at the su- 
permarket. Mrs. Don Burlage of 
Worthington, Iowa, points out how in- 
teresting it is that the price of meat 
will continue to climb, while the price 
the farmer receives will continue to 
fall. In other words the price of beef 
may be high, but it certainly is not the 
farmer who is making the profit. 

The second message addresses the 
propaganda campaign that the Feder- 
al Government is waging against the 
use of red meat. Our Government is 
telling people of this country that red 
meat contributes to heart disease and 
even cancer. The figures that Mrs. 
Burlage cites reveal the foolishness of 
the Government’s position. I strongly 
urge all my colleagues to review care- 
fully the following excerpts from Mrs. 
Burlage's letter. 

The letter follows: 

Dear Tom: I would like to ask your help 
on something else. I go to the supermarket 
and see the prices of meat, especially beef, 
marked up, and it just doesn’t come down— 
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when the farmers’ prices are dropping every 
day. Something is drastically wrong. The re- 
tailers’ prices should also drop so the meat 
would move faster. Everyone says beef is too 
high, but it certainly isn’t on the hoof. 

Another problem for the Beef Producers 
and Pork Producers is the “Fats-Heart Dis- 
ease” controversy. It seems like everyone 
that goes to the doctor for a check up on 
anything is told to cut out the red meat be- 
cause it contributes to heart disease and 
even cancer. And with McGovern’s suggest- 
ed “Dietary Goals,” people really think they 
should eat less red meat. 

Figures from the Journal of the American 
Dietetic Association on the cholesterol con- 
tent of various foods show how wrong this 
is. A 3-oz. serving of beef accounts for 77 
mg. cholesterol, while a similar serving of 
chicken (half white meat, half dark) has 73 
mg. cholesterol, turkey 76. Shrimp (3 oz.) 
has 128 mg. and herring and mackeral ac- 
count for 82 and 86 respectively. Lobster 
contains 85. 

All these anti-red meat ideas put out by 
the government are a terror to the Ameri- 
can farmers. To eliminate a nutritious food 
like red meat is hardly the sort of thing one 
would expect from a responsible govern- 
ment. And in this age of consumer aware- 
ness, it is amazing that the government is 
getting away with it. 

Please do something. The beef producers, 
and other farmers are getting sick of all this 
propaganda and many are getting rather 
discouraged. I’m afraid the American 
farmer is doomed if something isn't done 
soon. 

I'm sure you Iowa Congressmen are doing 
all you can—so I’m writing to back you up 
and ask you to continue the good work. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Don BURLAGE, 
District 11 Director, 
Towa Cowbelles.@ 


TWO FACES OF AMERICAN 
POLICY IN GUATEMALA 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, at 
the end of April two incidents oc- 
curréd in Guatemala that further un- 
derscore the grave America is digging 
for itself through the policies of the 
State Department. Guatemala is a 
critical area of Central America. It has 
the strongest economy and the sta- 
blest government. Recently, this 
nation has begun to export oil to the 
United States and is showing other 
signs of emerging as a major economic 
force in the region. Guatemala now 
faces the threat of having the violence 
of Nicaragua and El Salvador spill 
over its borders. Internal disputes are 
already being fueled by outside agita- 
tors. How should the United States re- 
spond to this situation? 

Two different approaches to the 
growing problems in Guatemala were 
graphically illustrated in the last few 
weeks. In one instance the U.S.S. 
Manley, a small destroyer, wished to 
make a good will visit to Guatemala. 
The destroyer’s captain, Comdr. John 
R. Brandon, asked permission to dock 
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from the U.S. Ambassador, Frank V. 
Ortiz Sensing the need for America to 
show some support for troubled Gua- 
temala, Ortiz allowed the ship to dock. 
The result was predictable. Guatemala 
viewed the move very positively. Local 
papers praised the Ambassador and 
the U.S. Government. Closer to home, 
Mr. Frank I. Hamilton, national com- 
mander of the American Legion, sent 
letters of praise to the Ambassador, 
the commander, and the admiral in 
charge of the inter-American region. 
The action was “unquestionably in the 
best interest of the United States,” ac- 
cording to Commander Hamilton. The 
reaction from the State Department 
and the usual assortment of liberal 
commentators were not as favorable. 
They consider the act an outrage. 
They say the ship should have been 
clearec by the State Department. 

Another incident happened in Gua- 
temala that had the State Depart- 
ment’s blessing. The outcome of this 
bizarre happening proves the wisdom 
of Ambassador Ortiz in thinking he 
knew the situation better than those 
at Foggy Bottom. On April 24, James 
Cheek, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs, trav- 
eled to Guatemala to talk to leaders of 
the private sector. In his meeting with 
the Guatemala Civic Foundation, Mr. 
Cheek aggressively criticized the Guate- 
malan private sector for oppressing 
the country’s people and not adopting 
reforms urged by the State Depart- 
ment. He went on to say: The price of 
U.S. friendship is a series of reforms 
considered important by the U.S. 
State Department.” He also added 
that the State Department “would do 
everything in its power to avoid the 
failure to nationalize much of the free 
enterprise sector in El Salvador.” 
These statements were greeted with 
shock and hostility from the Guate- 
malans, many of whom had close 
friends and relatives who had been 
killed or kidnapped by Marxist terror- 
ists over the last decade. Mr. Cheek 
was immediately asked to leave the 
meeting and a number of members of 
the civic foundation took out full page 
adds in the Guatemalan papers to de- 
nounce his remarks. The foundation 
issued an open letter highly critical of 
Mr. Cheek stating that he and his 
kind were delivering the world to com- 
munism. In closing they said, “May 
God save us from moderate Marxists 
like you who, in effect, should be 
known by another name.” 

These are the two faces of American 
diplomacy that Guatemala and the 
world are seeing under President 
Carter. On the one hand there are 
those who still believe America is the 
leader of the free world and who work 
hard to help our friends even though 
they labor under criticism from the 
State Department and the media, 
There are others, who have the bless- 
ings from the President and Foggy 
Bottom bureaucrats. These people are 
in the vanguard of eroding American 
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credibility in the world and leaving 
the door open for the U.S.S.R. or 
Cuba to launch adventures at will. 

For the benefit of my colleagues I 
am submitting into the RrEcorp the let- 
ters written by Commander Hamilton 
relating to the Manley visit, and the 
letter written by the Guatemalan 
Civic Foundation relating to Mr. 
Cheek’s visit. I think the choice is 
clear as to which set of communica- 
tions reflect the relative success of our 
two courses of policy. I hope this Con- 
gress and the American people begin 
to realize that we do have a choice and 
come November the Mr. Cheeks of 
Foggy Bottom are sent packing: 

[Telegram] 
Ambassador FRANK V. ORTIZ, Jr., 
7-01 Averida de la Reforma, 
Zone 10, Guatemala. 

Your approval of the recent visit to Gua- 
temala of the U.S.S. Manley was in the na- 
tional security interests of the United 
States. Guatemala, as well as all our friend- 
ly neighbors in Central and South America, 
needed, and continue to need, both the sym- 
bolic and substantive support of the United 
States. 

The navy's ships, such as the Manley, 
have traditionally proved their worth as 
America’s “gray diplomats” always wel- 
comed by those nations who share our 
ideals and wish us well. 

Congratulations on your vision. 

FRANK I. HAMILTON, 
National Commander, 
the American Legion. 
APRIL 23, 1980. 
Comdr. Jonn R. BRANDON, USN, 
Commanding Officer, U.S.S. Manley (DD 
940), FPO New York, N.Y. 

DEAR CAPTAIN BRanDON: The American 
Legion commends you and your ship’s com- 
pany for the outstanding manner in which 
you conducted your recent visit to Guate- 
mala, our friendly neighbor in Central 
America. 

The visits of U. S. Navy ships to port cities 
of other nations have traditionally and 
historically symbolized the United States 
itself, our belief in free enterprise, liberty 
and freedom with justice. Your visit to Gua- 
temala typified this great Navy tradition. 

You and your crew members deserve our 
thanks for a job well done. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK I. HAMILTON, 
National Commander. 


APRIL 23, 1980. 
Rear Adm. Gorpon J. SCHULLER, USN, 
Director, Inter-American Region, OSD-ISA, 
the Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR ADMIRAL SCHULLER: The American 
Legion heartily supports such visits as the 
U.S.S. Manley recently conducted in Guate- 
mala. This visit was unquestionably in the 
best interest of the United States. 


Enclosed is a telegram which I sent today 
to Ambassador Ortiz commending his 
wisdom and vision for such diplomatic activ- 
ity in Guatemala, and to the U.S.S. Man- 
ley’s commanding officer, Commander John 
R. Brandon, for the outstanding manner in 
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which he conducted his ship's visit to Gua- 
temala. 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANK I. HAMILTON, 
National Commander: 


OPEN LETTER TO JAMES CHEEK, DEPUTY As- 
SISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INTERA- 
MERICAN AFFAIRS 


Dear Mr. CHEEK: We welcome you to Gua- 
temala, traditionally a friend of the United 
States and resolutely democratic in its phi- 
losophy and respectful of civil rights, in- 
cluding racial equality and property owner- 
ship. 

In Guatemala, our native indians have, 
since the time of the Spanish conquest, 
been treated equally and never forced to sit 
in the rear of a bus nor prohibited from en- 
tering public places or churches frequented 
by persons of other origins. The Kings of 
Spain issued titles which recognized the 
rights of Indian communities over vast 
areas. These have never been cancelled as in 
the case of the Indian tribes in the United 
States, with the exception of the Shoshones 
of Wyoming. The laws of the Indies protect- 
ing the natives date from the beginning of 
the 16th century. 

You have stated frankly, explicitly and 
emphatically that our countries need “mod- 
erate Marxist” governments. Mr. Cheek, it 
is impossible to be a slave and a free man at 
the same time. For twenty years, we have 
been fighting arduous battles against Com- 
munism, You drew in Korea and lost in 
Vietnam. We, Latin Americans, have lost in 
Cuba and Nicaragua (due to the fateful in- 
tervention of the U.S. State Department), 
but we have won in Argentina, Bolivia, 
Chile, Uruguay, Brazil, Colombia, Peru, and 
Guatemala, 

The hour of a new Lepanto has arrived in 
which once again the survival of Christian- 
ity will be put to the test. If you and your 
“New Left” friends in the State Department 
still believe in the generosity, sincerity and 
honesty of our mutual enemies, the Soviets, 
and their system of repression and slavery, 
why not try it out in your own country 
first? 

Before experimenting with your neighbor, 
Mr. Cheek, why not put it to the test in 
your own country? Why not divide up the 
land of the United States which is owned by 
barely three percent of the population so 
that 80 percent can take up farming? Why 
do you not nationalize the banking system, 
the railroads, the import and export of 
products? Why not dismantle the Armed 
Forces and give the weapons to the McGo- 
vernites and the Andy Youngs, the Jane 
Fondas and all those in your country who 
hope for a final Soviet victory, such as you 
wish for us? 

The next cotton crop in Nicaragua is esti- 
mated at 15 percent of previous crops. 
Hunger pervades Nicaragua and El Salva- 
dor, countries where you have introduced 
your system of “moderate Marxism.” The 
enemies of your country are many. With 
what allies will you count on if you destroy 
your friends and deliver them one by one to 
Communism? 

After El Salvador, it will be Guatemala. 
Then Mexico will fall like a ripen plum and 
it is to be presumed that you will then dedi- 
cate yourself to the elimination of private 
property in Texas, the expropriation of the 
banking system and the nationalization of 
eet and services in your marvellous 
nation. 
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May God save us from “moderate Marx- 
ists” like who, in effect, should be known by 
another name. 

FUNDACION CIVIC GUATEMALTECA, 
CIvic FOUNDATION OF GUATEMALA.® 


A TRIBUTE TO ALOYSIUS 
CARDINAL STEPINAC 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
today, May 8, is the anniversary of the 
birth of Aloysius Cardinal Stepinac. 
Born in Krasic, Croatia, 1898, Cardinal 
Stepinac rose to lead his people 
against the Nazi terror of World War 
II. 


At the age of 36, Aloysius Stepinac 
became the youngest Catholic arch- 
bishop in the world. Faced with the 
terrible holocaust sweeping across 
Western Europe, Archbishop Stepinac 
personally organized an underground 
movement to hide Austrian and 
German Jews and Christians from per- 
secution, and to aid Polish and Slo- 
venian refugees. Archbishop Stepinac 
organized a relief program for chil- 
dren and destitute people in the Cro- 
atian regions occupied by the Italian 
Army, and publicly protested the Fas- 
cist government’s violation of the basic 
rights of people of all religious nation- 
alities and political convictions. 


After World War II, elevated to the 
office of cardinal, Stepinac led the 
other Croatian Catholic bishops in a 
pastoral letter strongly protesting 
against the limitations imposed on the 
activities of the Catholic Church and 
on freedom of religion for all Yugosla- 
vians. For these activities, he was ar- 
rested and tried by Josip Tito’s secret 
police, and sentenced to 16 years in 
prison as an enemy of the people in 
1946. 


Because of the protest of the Yugo- 
slavian people, Tito’s government re- 
leased Cardinal Stepinac from prison 
and placed him under house arrest in 
1952. At his death in October of 1960, 
thousands of peasants lined the roads 
from his home to his burial place in 
St. Stephen’s Cathedral in Zagreb, 
paying their last respects, even though 
the news of the cardinal’s death had 
been officially kept secret by the Yu- 
goslavian Government. 


To pay proper tribute to this daunt- 
less religious leader of Croatia, I have 
joined today with Mr. Gilman in intro- 
ducing a bill to erect a memorial in 
Washington, D.C., to Cardinal Aloy- 
sius Stepinac to commemorate the 
noble life of this courageous martyr. 


Throughout his life, Cardinal Ste- 
pinac sacrificed his personal liberties 
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for the freedom and dignity of his 
fellow man. Cardinal Stepinac set an 
example of courage that will live for 
ages not only in the hearts and minds 
of his fellow Croatians but for all indi- 
viduals throughout the entire world. 
He was an outspoken opponent of to- 
talitarianism, racism, and atheism, and 
will long be remembered as an out- 
standing advocate of religious and po- 
litical freedom. As a victim of a sham 
trial, he never gave up the courage of 
his convictions or his zealous, out- 
spoken pursuit of them for all man- 
kind. More than believing these princi- 
ples, he lived them and suffered for 
them.@ 


MAY IS OLDER AMERICANS 
MONTH 


HON. MARJORIE S. HOLT 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, because 
May is Older Americans Month and 
today, May 8, has been officially desig- 
nated Senior Citizens Day, I think it is 
appropriate to call attention to an ar- 
ticle which appears in the May issue 
of the Outlook, an excellent and infor- 
mative publication of the Maryland 
Office on Aging. As the American pop- 


ulation ages, we face major challenges 
as outlined in the following article: 


May Is OLDER AMERICANS MONTH 
HEALTH AND AGING 


“Better health through better care” is the 
theme of Older Americans Month this year. 
Health is the key to active, independent, 
productive lives for older people, who com- 
prise the fastest growing age group within 
the American population, according to the 
Administration on Aging (AOA), the Feder- 
al agency which funds nutrition programs, 
community services and senior centers 
reaching millions of people. AOA is the 
principal advocate in the Federal govern- 
ment for America’s 34 million persons 60 
and over. 


Health for older Americans covers broad 
areas and measures of which everyone 
should be aware. Medical care is only part 
of it. Major factors in the health of each in- 
dividual are food, exercise, personal hy- 
giene, housing, living conditions, avoidance 
of excess alcohol, drugs and tobacco, control 
of stress and tensions and accident preven- 
tion. The great increase in longevity now 
causing a dramatic aging of the American 
population is itself largely the result of gen- 
eral improvement in health and living con- 
ditions in the United States during this cen- 
tury. 

More than twenty-five years have been 
added to the average American life since 
1900; and this increase in life expectancy 
from 47 years in 1900 to 73.2 years in 1977, 
has added a whole new generation of people 
to the American society. This is one of the 
great human achievements of the century, 
but it poses a major challenge to make the 
added years a benefit to older people them- 
selves and to American society. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
PRE-MOTHER’S DAY CEREMONY 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, this 
past Saturday I was honored to join 
with the members and leaders of one 
of Newark's finest organizations, the 
Central Ward Women’s Improvement 
League. The event was the league’s 
annual pre-Mother’s Day dinner dance 
and awards ceremony. 

For many years, the league has been 
one of the most impressively construc- 
tive community service organizations 
in our area. Its efforts—and suc- 
cesses—to improve the quality of life in 
the community are beyond measure, 
and I applaud every participant in the 
league’s programs. 

Saturday evening’s ceremony was an 
occasion of joyful appreciation for 
those who were honored with awards 
or with roles in the ceremony. The in- 
vocation was offered by Jessie Porter, 
a greeting and poem were read by 
Sheba Chavis, and master of ceremony 
duties were handled by Charles John- 
son. Music was provided by Ozell Rob- 
inson, and summary remarks were de- 
livered by the league’s president, 
Evelyn Johnson. 

There were five awards bestowed to 
women the league named “Central 
Ward Heroines.” 

Lillian Gibson presented the Educa- 
tion Award to Earlene Davis, of the 
Newark Board of Education. 

Pearl Beatty presented the Commu- 
nity Service Award to Mary Smith of 
Babyland Nurseries. 

Rita West presented the Business 
Award to Renee Starks of the New 
York Hat Shoppe. 

Mrs. B. F. Johnson III announced 
that the 1980 scholorship recipient is 
Wanda Durant. 

The happy climax of the evening 
was the designation of the league’s 
“Mother of the Year.” Pansy Danzler, 
the 1979 winner of that title, present- 
ed the 1980 Mother of the Year Award 
to Wilnora Holman. 6 


THE ARABIAN ORYX COMES 
BACK TO ITS NATIVE DESERT 


HON. G. WILLIAM WHITEHURST 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker, 
last year I introduced H.R. 5591, a bill 
to establish a National Zoological 
Foundation. One of the provisions of 
that bill deals with assistance in estab- 
lishing survival centers, areas in which 
zoos can carry out the captive breed- 
ing of endangered species. 

In the May 1980 issue of Smithsoni- 
an magazine, a brief article by Bradley 
Smith outlined one successful captive 
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breeding effort which has been going 
on for some time, so that now the once 
nearly extinct Arabian oryx is being 
returned to its native land. Anyone 
who would like to read further on this 
subject would be interested in: 

“Flight of the Unicorns,” by Anthony 
Shepard, Elek Books (London) 1965; “The 
Arabian oryx: its destruction, captive histo- 
ry and propagation” by James M. Dolan, 
“International Zoo Yearbook,” volume 16, 
London Zoological Society, 1976. 


Mr. Speaker, what has been 
achieved with the oryx can be accom- 
plished with other species, and I would 
urge my colleagues to support H.R. 
5591, to help this type of program go 
forward. 

The article follows: 


Tue ARABIAN ORYX COMES BACK To ITs 
NATIVE DESERT 


No one has reported seeing one in the wild 
since 1972, but thanks to captive breeding 
this symbolic antelope now has a new 
chance, 

The Arabian oryx, a creamy white ante- 
lope as important to the Bedouin as the lion 
is to Africans, is returning to its desert 
homeland in the Middle East. Five of the 
rare animals—believed to be extinct in the 
wild—arrived in March, the third shipment 
in as many years from captive breeding 
groups in U.S. zoos. 

For the Arab people, the oryx is a symbol 
of strength and beauty; its ability to survive 
in the desert is legendary. The Bedouin be- 
lieve that someone who has been shot can 
expel the bullet by eating oryx meat. 

Bedouin once considered killing an oryx a 
sign of manhood. The hunting was done on 
foot or from the back of a camel or horse, 
using a spear, a bow and arrow or possibly 
an old-fashioned rifle. Against these odds 
the oryx continued to exist. But by 1920 
modern rifles and automobiles were becom- 
ing available, and the oryx population 
began to dwindle. In the late 1930s, large- 
scale oil production meant suddenly 
wealthy princes, an invasion of foreign 
workers—and more pressure on the oryx. As 
many as 300 cars took part in a single hunt; 
automatic weapons were used. By the late 
1950's the oryx was nearly extinct. 

In 1962 members of the Fauna Preserva- 
tion Society of Great Britain, with help 
from the International Union for Conserva- 
tion of Nature and Natural Resources 
(IUCN), mounted an expedition into the 
Arabian desert. Equipment broke down in 
the heat and the expedition leader, Major 
Ian Grimwood, broke several ribs. But the 
group captured three oryx: two males and a 
female. Those animals became the nucleus 
of what is now the World Herd. 

With the help of the World Wildlife 
Fund, the Shikar-Safari Club and the 
IUCN, the three antelope were flown to the 
Phoenix Zoo. Saudi Arabia sent two males 
and two females, and Kuwait contributed a 
female, as did the London Zoo. The herd 
began to build. 

In November 1972, six were shipped to the 
San Diego Wild Animal Park and repro- 
duced so well that 54 have been born there. 
The time had come to reseed the desert. 

Groups of Arabian oryx were flown from 
San Diego to the Shaumari Wildlife Reserve 
in Jordan in 1978 and 1979. Then, last 
March, three males and two females were 
flown to Oman. They will live in a fenced 
area until December, then be released into 
the wild. 

The animals in Jordan are soon to be re- 
leased into the 5,500 acres of the reserve 
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and their prospects look good. Bedouin lead- 
ers have sent word that they will not allow 
the animals to be hunted. The oryx will—fi- 
nally—be fully protected in its ancestral 
land. 


CONGRESS ON SPENDING ORGY 
HON. DANIEL B. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, the level of irresponsibility of this 
Congress is truly appalling. 

. I am sure there is not a single 
Member of this body who does not 
know that the people are speaking 
with one voice for less spending. If 
there is someone here who does not 
know that, he or she does not deserve 
to be here. 

Yet the spending orgy goes on as we 
toss out billions of hard-earned tax- 
payers’ dollars like confetti. Does it 
take defeat at the polls to convince 
some big spending Members that we 
mean to have economy in Govern- 
ment? If so, then I say more power to 
the voters. 

The Mattoon (III.) Journal Gazette 
has rightly excoriated this Congress 
for its profligate spending, and I com- 
mend the December 7, 1979, editorial 
to the particular attention of my more 
liberal colleagues, many of whom 


cannot seem to think of enough ways 
to throw away the taxpayers’ money. 


The editorial follows: 

CONGRESS ON SPENDING ORGY 

Congress is going on a wild spending orgy 
as the result of profits anticipated from the 
so-called “windfall profits” tax, even though 
the tax is still under debate in the Senate. 

At all events the tax was supposed to 
become operative after the deregulation of 
oil produced in the United States. That is 
not scheduled to happen before 1981. 

No matter, Congress has begun passing 
bills to spend the money and give handouts 
to coincide with the 1980 elections. John T. 
White, president of the Independent Petro- 
leum Association, has been quoted by the 
Copley News Service as saying “Congress 
and President Carter are mortgaging the 
producing capacity of the energy industry 
for the next decade on a pork-barrel scheme 
for new social spending programs.” 

The Senate Finance Committee expects 
its version of the bill to bring in $138 billion 
in the next decade. President Carter is fa- 
voring the House version of the bill which 
would reap $277 billion during the same 
period. 

Even though the bill is still being debated 
in the Senate, Congress has already passed 
bills totaling $100 billion. 

Synthetic fuel development has been al- 
lotted $88 billion. Gasohol development is 
being given $5 bilion. And the Home 
Energy Assistance Act will shell out $1.34 
billion this year to help pay home heating 
bills. This will rise to $3 billion next year 
and $4 billion the year after. 

Home heating assistance has been ex- 
tended to many warm weather states be- 
cause, as Sen. Russell Long put it, “if you 
leave out one state it’s harder to sell.” 

Puerto Rico, American Samoa and Guam 
will also get heating assistance, even though 
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they are tropical and more noted for their 
heat than cold. An aide to the non-voting 
representative in the Congress from Puerto 
Rico said, “we just wanted to get a piece of 
the action.” 

New Hampshire and other New England 
states will get heating assistance checks just 
about the time that they get ready to hold 
their presidential primaries. It is an exam- 
ple of the president using federal money to 
influence an election in his favor. 

By passing these bills the Congress is in 
fact spending money which it does not have. 
If the oil companies do not increase produc- 
tion it could bring about a catastrophic fed- 
eral deficit. 

Is it any wonder that the people's confi- 
dence in government is shaken, when it sees 
this type of a spending orgy?@ 


THE PROSPECTS FOR 
DEMOCRACY IN YUGOSLAVIA 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


è Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been much speculation 
about the future of Yugoslavia in the 
wake of Marshal Tito’s death. This 
pivotal nation in Eastern Europe now 
tries to map its future course. It is in- 
evitable that the U.S.S.R. will do all in 
its power to subvert the rotating presi- 
dency that has been established. With- 
out Tito it may be only a matter of 
years before that nation is moved into 
the Warsaw Pact sphere, 

Could there be a different path? 
Yesterday, in the New York Times, Al- 
exander Karageorgevitch, the son of 
the last Yugoslavian monarch, wrote 
about the prospects for democracy in 
his nation. Now living in the United 
States, Karageorgevitch would like to 
return to his native country and assist 
in the transition to total freedom. He 
advocates a constitutional monarchy 
with a parliament similar to those of 
England, Holland, Belgium, and the 
Scandinavian countries. 

The vision of a pro-West, democratic 
Yugoslavia would seem to be a positive 
and welcome development in a world 
where the Soviets are constantly on 
the march. Yet, you would have been 
surprised by the Tuesday morning 
“Good Morning America” show. David 
Hartman spent his entire interview 
with Mr. Karageorgevitch praising the 
regime of Tito and critizing the former 
monarchy of Yugoslavia. Mr. Kara- 
georgevitch countered by stating that 
Tito was a dictator, who, while techni- 
cally nonalined, did support Marxism 
and oppress his people. He went on to 


say that Yugoslavia should be free. 


“Let us be realistic,” said Hartman, 
going on to state that Tito was a 
“strong leader” and that Yugoslavia 
was not ready or oriented to freedom 
and democracy. He advocated a hands 
off policy to let the government chart 
its own course. 

Has it come to this? Is the media 
really that biased against the strivings 
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of people for freedom under commu- 
nism that they must be critical of an 
emigre’s dream? How come similar 
comments were not made about Fran- 
co’s passing or about other existing 
non-Communist governments in the 
world? Why is it that freedom is a vir- 
tuous word when used by groups seek- 
ing to overthrow governments who 
may be pro-West, yet is a word that is 
not realistic when associated with 
communism? Considering that many 
of the so-called profreedom insurgents 
against pro-West governments use the 
word “freedom” only as a rhetorical 
cover, this dichotomy is even more lu- 
dicrous. 

At one time the United States was 
considered the leader of the free 
world. The failures in that leadership 
have brought this role into question. 
At a time when this Nation should be 
considering actions to counter any 
Soviet subversion of Yugoslavia we do 
not need the media chiding sincere 
spokesman for freedom in that coun- 
try. Mr. Hartman’s remarks were in- 
considerate and ill timed. I hope 
others in the press and especially 
those at the State Department do not 
follow his lead in so easily discounting 
democracy as a viable alternative to 
Tito’s rule. 

I am inserting Mr. Karageorgevitch’s 
article in the Recorp as one alterna- 
tive to Tito’s brand of Communist 
domination: 

AFTER TITO, A ROLE FOR MONARCHY? 

Curcaco—The death of a head of state 
always creates & perilous situation. In a 
Communist country this is especially the 
case, since the process of succession in such 
a political system is always undefined and 
murky. Today, Yugoslavia finds itself at a 
crossroads and the route it takes is of far 
more than local significance. 

Since President Tito’s disappearance from 
the political scene unfortunately coincides 
with a clear manifestation of the Soviet 
Union's resolve to venture beyond the 
boundaries of its empire as defined at Yalta 
and Potsdam, the nature of the resolution 
of Yugoslavia’s predicament is tremendous- 
ly important both for continued peace in 
Europe and for the relationship, already 
strained, between the United States and 
Soviet Union. 

Tito long survived successfully in the 
middle of the East-West seesaw, promising 
to the East his faith in Marxist-Leninist 
principles, to the West his independence 
from the Soviet bloc, and to the developing 
world his belief in nonalignment. 

Much of the success of his regime’s for- 
eign policy came from the Great Powers’ 
willingness to leave some issues undefined 
in their complex postwar relationship and 
from the fact that, although a lesser figure 
in the political vortex of World War II and 
its immediate aftermath, he outlived all the 
primary statesmen of that period. 

While his East-West balancing act and his 
antics in the forum of the third-world na- 
tions kept him, until recently, in the globe's 
news-media limelight, his internal political 
and economic policies left much to be de- 
sired. In the long run, Yugoslavia’s econom- 
ic deterioration may yet remain the most 
damaging part of his legacy. 

Whatever posterity may say about the Ti- 
toist period of Yugoslavia’s history, from 
1945 to 1980, this era is now ended, and the 
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choices that the Yugoslav peoples—six re- 
publics and two autonomous regions—make 
at this point will determine the country’s 
destiny for decades. 

It is thus of paramount importance that 
these choices reflect the free will of the 
people untainted by the “unanimity” of an 
election controlled by a single party. 

Politically and economically, Yugoslavia’s 
gradual evolution toward a broad-based and 
democratic form of government is probably 
the most natural course for the country’s 
development. Such an evolution clearly re- 
quires the concord of all the Yugoslav peo- 
ples since this is definitely in the best inter- 
ests of all the numerous nationalities or re- 
gions. 

It also calls for mature understanding on 
the part of those now in power that Yugo- 
slavia’s political future requires far wider 
participation than has been available 
through the League of Communists’ control 
over all aspects of the nation’s political, eco- 
nomic, social and cultural life. 

This broadening of participation in deci- 
sion-making should not exclude the con- 
structive thinking of any sphere of the polit- 
ical spectrum. It is equally important that 
during this transitional process the country 
as a whole remain free of any external med- 
dling whatever in own affairs. 

Finally, for Yugoslavia, which has existed 
as a multinational entity only since the end 
of World War I, the democratic system of 
government alone may not provide a suffi- 
ciently strong bond of unity, and this is 
where the unifying role of constitutional 
monarchy may prove to be a fundamental 
political benefit for all the Yugoslav peo- 
ples. 

From the time that my great grandfather, 
Peter I, who was King of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes from 1903 to 1921, translated 
John Stuart Mill’s essay “On Liberty” into 
Serbo-Croatian until the present, my dynas- 
ty's respect for the parliamentary system of 
government and its effort for the mainte- 
nance of the country’s unity and concord 
have been proved time and again, even amid 
the harshest political ordeals. 

My grandfather, Alexander I—he was 
King of Yugoslavia from 1921 to 1934—gave 
his life (he was assassinated in Marseilles) 
in the service of the unity of Yugoslavia. 

My father, Peter II, who was King of Yu- 
goslavia from 1934 to 1945 (and who died in 
1970 in Denver, Colo.) was determined that 
Yugoslavia should again be a parliamentary 
democracy. His inability to continue in that 
direction was more the fault of the Great 
Powers’ arrangements than of any lack of 
persona! will or initiative. 

Both now and in the future, I will be 
equally ready to accept the free will of the 
Yugoslav peoples concerning both the desti- 
ny of the country and the role of the Kara- 
georgevitch dynasty in it. Even if that deci- 
sion eventually did not favor a return to 
constitutional monarchy, I am certain that I 
and my descendants will continue to play an 
active and constructive role in the political 
and public life of the country whose history 
has so reflected the selfless state-building 
efforts of my family.e 


NATIONAL HOSTEL SYSTEM ACT 
OF 1980 


HON. RICHARD NOLAN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 7105, the National 
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Hostel System Act of 1980. This legis- 
lation is offered today in the nature of 
a substitute to my original bill, the Na- 
tional Youth Hostel Act of 1979. 

H.R. 7105 represents a culmination 
of 4 years of meetings and consulta- 
tions with American Youth Hostels, 
Inc., and numerous similar organiza- 
tions such as the League of American 
Wheelmen, Bikecentennial, and Boys 
Clubs of America all sharing the 
common goal of establishing a nation- 
al system of hostels. H.R. 7105 is the 
culmination of well over a dozen drafts 
and redrafts; the purpose of each 
being the same but with the intention 
of addressing the diverse needs of each 
facet of an immensely broad hostel 
system constituency. 

I would like to commend my distin- 
guished colleague, Mr. BEREUTER, for 
his intense interest, enthusiasm and 
energies in the drafting of this legisla- 
tion. I know he had devoted great deal 
of time and effort to this legislation 
for which I am thankful. I wish to also 
express my thanks to Chairman 
Burton, my friend and colleague from 
Minnesota, Mr. VENTO, and the sub- 
committee staff for their participation 
in this legislation. 

The National Hostel System Act of 
1980 lays a solid foundation for a na- 
tionwide system of hostels. A hostel is 
a relatively inexpensive, dormitory- 
style supervised overnight lodging fa- 
cility. Hostels are especially prevalent 
across Europe with some nations 
boasting well over 600 such facilities 
within their borders. Nearly 50 nations 
now have hostel systems. 

It is the intent of this legislation to 
establish a National Hostel System 
Study Commission for the purposes of 
preparing a national hostel system 
plan. The Study Commission shall 
consider such factors as existing 
hostel facilities and their locations; an 
assessment of the demand for hostel 
facilities; the identification of loca- 
tions conducive to hostel development 
such as national parks, historic sites, 
recreation sites, etc; minimum stand- 
ards for management; and an assess- 
ment of the applicability and feasibil- 
ity of incorporating existing State and 
Federal employment programs such as 
the Young Adult Conservation Corps, 
the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act program and summer 
youth programs. The Commission will 
also examine the role of the Federal 
Government in such a system. 

Upon completion of the national 
hostel system plan, the Commission 
shall resolve itself into an advisory ca- 
pacity to assist the Secretary of the 
Interior in implementing the plan. Im- 
plementation shall consist of the 
awarding of grants and loans to 
States, local units of local government 
and private, nonprofit organizations 
for the purposes of improving or ren- 
ovating existing structures to be used 
as hostels. Sufficient safeguards have 
been incorporated into this legislation 
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for the protection of the Federal in- 
vestment. 

I appreciate the consideration of the 
National Hostel System Act of 1980 by 
this distinguished body and sincerely 
hope national hostel development will 
proceed soundly and progressively. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker and Mr. 
Chairman. 


THE RETIREMENT OF MR. 
EDWARD C. FINN 


HON. WILLIAM R. RTC HFORD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. RATCHFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today to ask my colleagues to join 
me in recognizing the distinguished 
service to the city of Shelton, Conn., 
by Superintendent of Schools Edward 
C. Finn, who will be retiring this June. 

A graduate of the Yale University, 
Mr. Finn began his long career in the 
Shelton school system in 1937 as an in- 
structor in science. Soon thereafter, 
Mr. Finn embarked on a football and 
track coaching career that would bring 
him and the entire city tremendous 
pride in the years to come. Under his 
tenure the golden years of Shelton 
Gael football began, culminating in an 
impressive record of 114 victories, 46 
defeats, and 15 ties. Many of those 
fine victories and several narrow de- 
feats came at the hands of higher clas- 
sification teams. To achieve such 
greatness consistently in an area of 
the State where football excellence 
and heated rivalries are the order of 
the day is a truly remarkable achieve- 
ment. 

His last team won the title in 1961, 
which left no one unconvinced of his 
high standards and dedication to the 
development of his players as adults. 
That year he became principal of 
Shelton High School and later became 
assistant superintendent of schools. In 
1975, Mr. Finn was named superin- 
tendent of schools in Shelton, a posi- 
tion which he has held with distinc- 
tion ever since. Under his administra- 
tion, the Shelton school system has 
flourished into one of the State's 
finest. As testimony of this, I speak 
each day with many families that have 
recently or are planning a move to 
Shelton due to its fine community 
living and superior school system. 
Edward C. Finn has long represented 
in my mind one of the prime archi- 
tects of Shelton educational programs, 
both on the athletic fields and in the 
classroom. 

It is with regret but with great pride 
that I point to the achievements of 
this outstanding citizen, Mr. Speaker, 
upon his retirement as superintendent 
of schools. His legacy and record of 
contribution to the development of 
the community and its youth will long 
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be remembered and admired. Thank 
you.e 


FOOD STAMP ACT OF 1980 
HON. CHRISTOPHER J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, on June 1, 
21.4 million low-income Americans 
may find themselves without any food 
stamips unless Congress can pass three 
separate pieces of legislation by May 
15: the Food Stamp Act of 1980, the 
fiscal year 1981 first budget resolution, 
and a supplemental appropriations 
bill. 

Today the House is considering the 
first bill, S. 1309, the Food Stamp Act 
Amendments of 1980. Approval of S. 
1309 would authorize a $2.5 billion in- 
crease in the food stamp spending cap 
for fiscal year 1980 and a $3.5 billion 
increase for fiscal year 1981 along with 
5- and 10-percent cushions for fiscal 
year 1980 and 1981 respectively. With- 
out these additional funds, the food 
stamp program will run out of money 
at the end of the month, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture could be 
forced to suspend the program for the 
entire month of June. 

There is tremendous confusion and 
uncertainty about the future of the 
food stamp program. As a result, the 
Department of Agriculture has in- 
formed States to have their ATP—au- 
thorization to participate—cards ready 
for mailing even if the notification for 
shutdown of the program is issued on 
the 15th. In my own State, Connecti- 
cut, the cards are already completed 
so that if an appropriation is approved 
after the deadline, the food stamps 
can still reach recipients by June 1. 

If it becomes clear that procedural 
requirements are delaying approval of 
the food stamps appropriation, as a 
member of the House Rules Commit- 
tee, I will take all the steps necessary 
to remove impediments to passage of 
funding for the program. It is now up 
to Congress to act swiftly to meet the 
deadline set by the Department of Ag- 
riculture and preclude the need for ex- 
traordinary measures, and I would 
urge my colleagues to join together to 
facilitate approval of the Food Stamp 
re and the food stamp appropriations 

II. 

The food stamp program has come 
under a great deal of criticism for dis- 
tributing aid to people who do not 
need extra benefits. However, the per- 
centage for abuse in the food stamp 
system is getting smaller due to re- 
cently legislated reforms. Over half of 
the households participating in the 
food stamp program have incomes of 
less than 83,600 per year and 75 per- 
cent of the recipients earn less than 
$4,800 annually. Only six-tenths of 1 
percent of all food stamp recipients 
have incomes exceeding $12,000 and 
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nearly all are listed as households of 
seven or more. 

The majority of those receiving food 
stamp assistance are elderly, handi- 
capped, or children under the age of 
18: 3.6 million elderly people and 11.5 
million children are now served by the 
food stamp program. In Connecticut, 
170,800 residents use food stamps, in- 
cluding more than 80,000 children and 
nearly 25,000 elderly people. The aver- 
age food stamp recipient in my State 
is struggling against escalating food 
and energy prices and the added eco- 
nomic pressures of a recession. With- 
out food stamps, people who legiti- 
mately need Federal assistance would 
be unable to provide adequate nour- 
ishment for themselves or their fami- 
lies. 

It is easy to understand why the 
food stamp ceiling needs to be raised. 
Inflation, increased unemployment, 
and recent changes in the purchase re- 
quirements for food stamps have in- 
creased the number of food stamp re- 
cipients way beyond the original pro- 
jections for the program that were 
made in 1977. The spending limits de- 
veloped in the 1977 Food Stamp Act 
were set in anticipation of 3 to 4 per- 
cent increases in food prices. In the 
past 2 years alone food prices have 
shot up 22 percent and are expected to 
rise another 24 percent by 1981. The 
newly arrived recession will undoubt- 
edly exacerbate the situation since 
each additional point of unemploy- 
ment adds another 700,000 people to 
the food stamp rolls. In the past« 
month alone, the unemployment rate 
jumped from 6.2 to 7 percent. 

S. 1309 includes a 5-percent cushion 
that will allow extra funds to be ap- 
propriated to the food stamp program 
for the remainder of this fiscal year 
and 10 percent for fiscal year 1981 in 
light of economic uncertainties. Pas- 
sage of this cushion is imperative in 
order to avoid the threat of future 
cutoffs or reductions in food stamp 
benefits. 

The House will also be considering 
an amendment to S. 1309 that would 
reduce food stamp benefits by the 
amount of school lunch money that a 
household receives. This is, in my 
opinion, an extremely counter-produc- 
tive measure. Food stamp benefit 
levels presently take into account the 
use of the school lunch program by 
many families which is why the aver- 
age food stamp user now receives 38 
cents per meal from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to help supplement their 
diet. The amendment also inequitably 
cuts back food stamps for families 
whether or not their children use the 
school lunch program. 

Another expected amendment that I 
would oppose is a recoupment plan 
that would require households that 
have raised their incomes above 175 
percent of the poverty level to pay 
back to the Government 50 to 100 per- 
cent of the food stamps they received 
during the current year. Implementa- 
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tion of this proposal would not only be 
an administrative nightmare according 
to the 46 States that oppose the 
amendment, but it would also penalize 
the marginally poor for improving 
their income status. 

Passage of S. 1309 without these 
damaging amendments will move Con- 
gress one step closer to preventing 
needless suffering by millions of 
Americans who depend upon the food 
stamp program for adequate nutrition. 
Anything less than success would be 
untenable.@ 


SALUTE TO CITY ISLAND YACHT 
CLUB—75TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, Satur- 
day, May 3, dawned sunny and beauti- 
ful in New York City. Yet last Satur- 
day was an especially sunny and 
bright day for the residents of City 
Island, for it marked the 75th anniver- 
2 co the famous City Island Yacht 
ub. 

The yacht club, founded in 1904, to 
this date remains the only such club 
founded on City Island. The more 
than 100 active members of the club 
joined with other residents of the 
island in a special ceremony to mark 
this historic event. 

For those of my colleagues who 
might not be familiar with City Island 
let me describe it as a type of oasis 
from the regular rigors of New York 
City. It is located on the far eastern 
tip of the Bronx and beginning in the 
early spring through the late fall—the 
roads on City .Island are usually 
jammed with cars and people using 
the many marina facilities on the 
island for their pleasure boats. I have 
also been privileged to represent City 
Island in Congress. 

I salute past and present members of 
the City Island Yacht Club for achiev- 
ing this notable milestone. I wish to 
especially pay tribute to Commodore 
Jerry Fand as well as Findlay Corsar 
who helped coordinate the various ac- 
tivities conducted on behalf of the 
75th anniversary.@ 


CHICAGO HONORS RAY MEYER: 
COACH OF THE YEAR 


HON. JOHN G. FARY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. FARY. Mr. Speaker, May 12 has 
been proclaimed Ray Meyer Day in 
Chicago. DePaul University’s famed 
basketball coach will be honored at a 
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civic testimonial dinner sponsored by 
Chicago’s “Back of the Yards Council” 
at the Martinique. More than 900 of 
his friends and associates from across 
the country will attend. 

The following is a short biography 
of Coach Meyer: 


BIOGRAPHY OF Ray MEYER 


With 623 career victories, Ray Meyer has 
more wins than any active college coach. 
Long respected by his peers, Ray hasn't re- 
ceived the kind of national attention given 
some of his more flamboyant colleagues. 

Despite three NCAA tournament appear- 
ances in the last four years, it wasn't until 
his Blue Demons made the NCAA's “Final 
Four” last season that he began to gain the 
national recognition that others have en- 
joyed. 

Media hype isn’t Meyer's style. Rather, 
he’s.the master of understatement, the grin 
and the shrug. One thing that cannot be un- 
derstated is his record. In 958 games 
coached—all at DePaul beginning in 1942— 
his career percentage is a glittering more 
than 659. In 38 seasons as Blue Demon head 
coach he has led his teams to 17 post-season 
tournaments, ten times to the NCAA and 
seven times to the NIT. His 1945 club cap- 
tured the NIT championship in his third 
season as DePaul’s head coach. 

In April 1979 Meyer was elected to the 
prestigious Naismith Memorial Basketball 
Hall of Fame, only the fourth active coach 
to be so honored. During the NCAA tourna- 
ment, the National Association of Basket- 
ball Coaches voted him “Coach of the 
Year.” 

In 1978 he was named “Coach of the 
Year” by the U.S. Basketball Writers’ Asso- 
ciation, and he has been given the same 
honor four times by the Chicago writers. 

A native of Chicago, Ray was a prep star 
at St. Patrick's Academy, where he was a 
member of the National Catholic High 
School champions in 1932. He then went on 
to earn All-American honors at Notre Dame. 
Meyer captained the Irish his junior and 
senior years, leading them to a combined 
40-6 record. 

Following his college career, Meyer spend 
a short time as a social worker before join- 
ing his former college coach, George 
Keogan, as an assistant at Notre Dame. He 
remained there for two years, accepting the 
top post at DePaul on Keogan’s recommen- 
dation. 

He's been at DePaul ever since, and Meyer 
and Blue Demon basketball have become 
synonymous. He's coached three of his own 
sons, and two have followed in their father’s 
footsteps. Son Tom is head coach at the 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle, and 
Joe is assistant at DePaul. 

Ray’s wife, Marge, is one of the Blue 
Demons most visible and vocal supporters. 
She and Ray are the parents of six children 
and the grandparents of 15. 

Meyer isn't ready to become a full-time 
grandfather yet. Prior to last year's tourna- 
ment, he had announced that his dream had 
always been to make the NCAA's “Final 
Four.” After his Demons narrowly missed 
making the title game, he was asked if he 
would have retired had the Demons won the 
tourney. 

“No, I never thought about that,” he an- 
swered. “I just want to go on coaching as 
long as I think I can do the job. The day 
that I can't is the day I'll get out."e 
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OLDER AMERICANS MONTH 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, since 
President Kennedy issued the first 
proclamation in 1963, May has been 
designated officially as Older Ameri- 
cans Month. Each year, this Govern- 
ment has called attention to the needs 
and to the contributions of our senior 
citizen population. 

Now, more than ever we need to 
focus our attention on this valuable 
and growing population. Budget cuts 
are being proposed which threaten to 
weaken the barely adequate network 
of services and programs which have 
just begun to help the elderly remain 
well and independent for as long as 
possible, and to enjoy respectful and 
adequate institutional care when that 
is required. We are just beginning to 
understand and to plan for the chang- 
ing needs of this age group and we 
dare not be diverted from continuing 
these efforts. 

I believe that the most serious prob- 
lem facing older people as we enter 
this new decade will be the lack of ap- 
propriate and available community- 
based services, for those citizens who 
can and wish to remain at home, but 
cannot do so without medical and 
social supports. There is a net increase 
of about 600,000 persons into the over- 
65 population each year; lifespan has 
increased by 23 percent in the last 50 
years. As our population becomes in- 
creasingly older, and lives increasingly 
longer, its needs will be different. We 
can anticipate a group of older persons 
experiencing not only acute illness, 
but also needing care for chronic, dis- 
abling conditions. This group will be 
politically active and aware, demand- 
ing programs which will enable them 
to remain participating members in 
their communities for as long as possi- 
ble. 

We are aware that medicaid and 
medicare reimbursement policies often 
encourage institutionalization for fi- 
nancial rather than medical reasons. 
Reimbursement under those programs 
covers services within an institution, 
but only in limited instances pays for 
home and community services. 

Yet we know that an estimated 25 
percent of persons now in nursing 
homes could be cared for in noninsti- 
tutional settings, if those were availa- 
ble and reimbursed. Such settings 
might include boarding homes, foster 
homes, day centers, and even patients’ 
own homes with needed support serv- 
ices. Significant dollar savings would 
accrue from this more rational pattern 
of caring. Compared with hospital 
care, community alternatives can save 
about 40 percent of the cost; compared 
with nursing home care, community 
care might save up to 50 percent of 
present costs. But we still do not have 
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in place any nationwide system for 
providing and paying for such care, for 
persons needing and wanting help to 
remain at home, and unable to pay for 
all costs from their own pocket. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Health and the Environment I rec- 
ognize our special responsibility in this 
area of concern. I have introduced leg- 
islation which deals directly with cor- 
recting the institutional bias of our 
current reimbursement programs. My 
bill, H.R. 6194, has garnered support 
from over 100 of my House colleagues. 
It provides financial incentives for 
States to develop a variety of com- 
munity care programs for those elder- 
ly and disabled at risk of 
institutionalization. States would re- 
ceive a higher match for providing 
these services under this bill, and, to 
control costs, there would be a per 
capita ceiling on those expenditures, 
lower than that allowed for nursing 
home care. 

I believe this bill provides a major 
incentive for States to shift their ex- 
penditures and their attention to the 
areas of home and community support 
programs for the elderly. 

The Congress is also concerned with 
insuring that a resident of a nursing 
home be treated with dignity, and ac- 
corded all rights due him or her as a 
citizen. I do not believe he need suffer 
second-class status because of where 
he lives. To that end, I have intro- 
duced a bill of rights for patients in 
nursing homes, H.R. 5609; such rights 
include the right to be informed about 
medical decisions, the right to person- 
al privacy, and the right not to be in- 
voluntarily discharged without cause. 
I am hopeful this legislation will re- 
ceive early consideration, so that we 
can insure a high quality of life for 
persons who need to live in nursing 
homes. 

These two bills provide an important 
underpinning to our twin goals of ade- 
quate services in the community, and 
dignified and appropriate treatment 
within an institution, for our elderly 
population. I pledge my efforts to see 
that legislation on long-term care gets 
the attention it deserves. 


LAKE TAHOE LAND TRANSFER 
BILL 


HON. JIM SANTINI 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. SANTINI. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a bill designed to take 
a big step forward in slowing down the 
environmental degradation of Lake 
Tahoe. Congressman PHILLIP BURTON, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Parks and Insular Affairs, joins 
with me in this major endeavor which 
is the product of many months of dis- 
cussion and hard work. As my col- 
leagues may know, Lake Tahoe is lo- 
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cated high in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains and sits two-thirds in California 
and one-third in Nevada. This spark- 
ling blue lake is one of the highest and 
deepest lakes in the United States of 
America. 

At the present time, Lake Tahoe is 
exceptionally pure and clear. However, 
the time has come when the States 
and local governments in the area rec- 
ognize that action must be taken to 
preserve the quality of the lake so 
that future generations can enjoy this 
precious natural and recreational re- 
source. 

The bill we are introducing today 
will resolve some of the problems asso- 
ciated with future development of the 
Lake Tahoe basin. The bill is unique 
in its approach in that it deals with 
two completely different problems 
with one shot—degradation of Lake 
Tahoe and public land management in 
urban Nevada. In concept, the San- 
tini-Burton Lake Tahoe land transfer 
bill links purchase of private, environ- 
mentally sensitive lands at Lake 
Tahoe to the sale of urban public land 
scattered throughout Clark and 
Washoe Counties. The U.S. Forest 
Service will be authorized to acquire 
the Tahoe lands. Money from the sale 
of Bureau of Land Management lands 
in urban Nevada will be deemed a re- 
payment of those funds authorized for 
land purchases at Lake Tahoe. 

This is not a perfect bill. It probably 
does not do as much as some would 
have us do and more than others 
would prefer. It is a solid, pragmatic 
piece of legislation which takes a big 
step forward in protecting Lake 
Tahoe. 

I strongly believe it will also contrib- 
ute to a salutory climate for continued 
negotiations between Nevada and Cali- 
fornia in their efforts to design a new 
bi-State compact for the Lake Tahoe 
Basin. I believe the States and local 
governments in the basin are the ap- 
propriate entities to formulate the 
governing policies since they will ulti- 
mately have to implement them. I sup- 
port and encourage those discussions 
which will finally determine the fate 
of Lake Tahoe. 

It is my deep and sincere conviction 
that the Santini-Burton bill will assist 
in slowing down future degradation at 
Lake Tahoe while the States them- 
selves work out a permanent solu- 
tion.e 


FOOD STAMPS 
HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 8, 1980 
@ Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, unless we act promptly to approve 
the food stamp amendments, 330,000 


families in Michigan will face disaster 
on June 1. 
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State officials estimate it would re- 
quire $25 million a month to feed 
those now receiving Federal food 
stamps, but Michigan’s entire emer- 
gency assistance money for the year 
has already been used. With a project- 
ed $300 million deficit for the current 
fiscal year, the State has no place to 
turn for help. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be a tragedy of 
immeasurable proportions if we fail to 
act. 
I include in the Recorp at this point 
a Detroit Free Press editorial and 
three letters which indicate the extent 
of the problem in Michigan: 


Foop Stamps: THE Poor Are ONCE AGAIN ON 
‘THEIR KNEES 


It’s shameful when people in one of the 
world’s most affluent societies have to beg 
for food. Yet year after year, Congress 
makes the nation’s food stamp recipients 
get down on their knees. 

The headlines sound the same each time— 
Food Stamp Program Running Out of 
Money. Only the amount of shortfall in the 
estimated national food stamp program 
varies—along with the number of people de- 
pendent on it to fill their stomachs. 

This time 800,000 people in Michigan and 
27 million nationally are threatened with 
the loss of food stamps unless Congress ap- 
propriates more money by May 15. The sus- 
pended program would eventually restart, 
but it could take several months to get it 
back in place. No one knows how the people 
affected would eat in the meantime. 

The program has a perennial case of the 
shorts because, when it expanded benefits 
in 1977, it presumed a low rate of inflation 
and small increases in the number of recipi- 
ents. The spending limit it imposed on the 
program turned out to be woefully inad- 
equate in a society facing nearly a 20 per- 
ee rate. and rising unemploy- 
men 

Michigan would be particularly hard-hit 
by any lapse in food stamp coverage. The 
number of persons on Michigan’s welfare 
rolls has soared since the first of the year, 
throwing the state budget out of line by 
more than $140 million. Should the food 
stamp program be suspended, the Depart- 
ment of Social Services will seek supplemen- 
tal funding from the Legislature, but DSS 
Director John Dempsey doubts there will be 
enough available state money to cover the 
losses. 

Last year when the same sort of crisis 
arose, Congress acted in the nick of time to 
approve an additional $650 million for the 
program after increased participation by 
the poor and soaring food prices pushed it 
over its projected budget. This year, the 
poor may not be so lucky. 

Congress has just a little over a month to 
eliminate the limit, pass a new budget reso- 
lution allowing enough money to be spent 
to maintain the program for the rest of the 
fiscal year, then appropriate the supplemen- 
tal funding. Michigan must use all its politi- 
cal muscle to make sure the poor don’t have 
to pay the ultimate price for congressional 
shortsightedness and inaction. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Ford: Unless Con- 
gress takes immediate action, more than 
330,000 Michigan families, containing 
800,000 people, will lose Food Stamp bene- 
fits with the shut-down of the Food Stamp 
program. An increase is necessary in federal 
funding to allow this program, which is vital 
to the poor of Michigan and the nation, to 
continue throughout this fiscal year, 
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As you know, Michigan is now in a serious 
recession. Our state’s funding resources are 
being stretched to the limit by unprecedent- 
ed increases in our welfare rolls. Our unem- 
ployment is near the highest in the nation. 
Loss of Food Stamp benefits for our needy 
citizens can only place added stress on our 
already overloaded social services programs. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture feels 
that an interruption in the Food Stamp pro- 
gram can be avoided only if Congress acts 
before May 15 to approve a Third Budget 
Resolution, to allow appropriation of the 
necessary funds, and to approve lifting the 
present Food Stamp cap to allow the pro- 
gram to continue. I urge you to support 
these actions and to support full funding for 
the Food Stamp program for the next fiscal 
year. 

Sincerely, 
Bossy D. CRM, 
Speaker of the House. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Forn: In Wayne 
County, approximately 142,000 households, 
representing 345,300 children and adults, 
participate in the Food Stamp Program. 
Without appropriate congressional action, 
the program will be discontinued. 

We urge your support of this essential 
program through the passage of the third 
Concurrent Budget Resolution, removal of 
the current $6.2 billion ceiling on Food 
Stamp expenditures, and timely approval of 
supplemental funds, sufficient to continue 
operation of the program. 

Respectfully yours, 

Mrs. CHARLES F. WHITTEN, 
Chairperson, Wayne County 
Board of Social Services. 


Dear Brix: On April 8, 1980, John T. Demp- 
sey, Director of the Michigan Department 
of Social Services, wrote to you explaining 
the pending crisis in the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram. If Congress has not completed action 
on three fronts by May 15, 1980, Secretary 
of Agriculture Bob Bergland will order the 
Food Stamp Program suspended June 1, 
1980. The three fronts are as follows: 

(1) Increase or eliminate the ceiling on 


spending. 

(2) Increase the total amount of federal 
spending in a revised Second Budget Reso- 
lution for FY 1981. 

(3) Enact sufficient supplemental appro- 
priations, 1 

Suspension of the program would have a 
severe impact on our state’s low-income pop- 
ulation—an impact documented for you by 
Dr. Dempsey. Over 813,000 Michigan resi- 
dents would lose nearly $25,000,000 in bene- 
fits in the month of June alone. 

During the week of May 5, 1980, you will 
have an opportunity to help alleviate the 
pending crises. As early as Tuesday, May 6, 
S. 1309 may come up in the House floor. S. 
1309 would authorize an increase in the 
food stamp ceiling for fiscal year 1980—as 
required prior to the introduction of a sup- 
plemental appropriations bill. In addition, 
the bill contains other provisions which 
Michigan has long supported; a separate de- 
pendent care deduction; an increase in the 
amount of health expenses that can be de- 
ducted in computing food stamp allotments 
for the elderly and disabled; benefits for. 
battered women and children in temporary 
shelters; and fiscal incentives for states to 
improve administration and reduce error, 
fraud, waste, and abuse. 

I urge you to vote for S. 1309, and to 
oppose any crippling amendments which 
may be offered. Expeditious passage of this 
legislation will represent a badly needed 
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first step toward prevention of a genuine 
food crisis during the month of June. 
WILLIAM G. MILLIKEN, 
Governor. 


RECLAMATION LANDS 
OPPORTUNITY ACT 


HON. JAMES WEAVER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to reintroduce the Reclamation 
Lands Opportunity Act, a bill to 
reform the Reclamation Act of 1902. 
Following my remarks, I have append- 
ed a section-by-section analysis of the 
bill. I urge my colleagues to familiarize 
themselves with the controversy sur- 
rounding this program because a little 
study will make the desperate need for 
reform quite clear. 

The reform of the Federal reclama- 
tion program is a national issue of the 
most urgent kind. 

We are talking about a 78-year-old 
program which administers billions of 
dollars of taxpayer subsidies in the 17 
Western States. These subsidies have 
an enormous impact on the Nation’s 
farm economy. Though reclamation 
lands represent only about 1 percent 
of America’s farmlands, they produce 
90 percent of our canning tomatoes, 
over 30 percent of all our vegetables, 
20 percent of all our cotton, and half 
the world’s supply of raisins. Califor- 
nia, which has received the highest 
reclamation investment of any State, 
also ranks first in the annual value of 
farm crops. Yet California farmers 
harvest 2 million acres less per year 
than do farmers in Arkansas, which 
ranks 13th. 

We are also talking about a program 
in which a minority of projects con- 
tain what Secretary of the Interior 
Andrus has called egregious abuses. In 
his November testimony before the 
House Subcommittee on Water and 
Power Resources, Secretary Andrus 
offered this partial list of the problem 
areas: 

On a few projects, there is clear evidence 
of abuses. These include situations where 
technically there may be compliance with 
the law but program objectives are not 
being achieved, where large landholdings 
are concentrated in the hands of a single 
person or entity owning or managing the 
land through leasing, trusts, or other ar- 
rangements, Other problems include absen- 
tee, investment-type ownerships, benefici- 
aries receiving project water deliveries long 
before commencement of repayment (of 
project costs), opportunities for speculation 
in the sale and re-sale of lands, landholding 
patterns and dispositions of lands in ways 
that diminish the opportunities for new and 
small farmers, and contract arrangements 
which fail to recapture a fair share of the 
substantial Federal subsidies to irrigators 
and which fail to keep pace with changing 
economic and farming conditions. 


These abuses have caused the Interi- 
or Department to propose rules to 
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strictly enforce the old 160-acre limit/ 
residency requirements. It is to correct 
such abuses, while removing the 
threat of administrative action against 
the vast majority of farmers who have 
remained within the spirit of the law, 
that I originally introduced the Recla- 
mation Lands Opportunity Act, for- 
merly H.R. 3393. 

I am now reintroducing this legisla- 
tion with technical amendments, as 
well as two substantial changes which 
are meant to accommodate legitimate 
concerns which have been called to my 
attention in the year since the bill was 
first introduced. 

As revised, the Reclamation Lands 
Opportunity Act will: 

Set a basic acreage limitation of 640 
acres of federally irrigated land in any 
one ownership; 

Allow equivalency of up to 2,500 
acres in areas where the growing 
season is less than 180 frost-free days; 

Establish a flexible residency re- 
quirement, exempting retired family 
farmers and their lineal family 
descendants; “residency” is defined as 
living within 15 miles of the federally 
irrigated land, or within the distance 
to the nearest incorporated town, or 
within the distance to the farthest 
part of an integrated farm operation; 

Institute a lottery for the distribu- 
tion of excess lands; except for 640 
acres to be sold to family members; 

Prevent speculation on the sale and 
resale of reclamation lands; and 

Require renegotiation of all subse- 
quent water service and repayment 
contracts every 5 years. 

These reforms are essential if the 
reclamation program is to survive to 
contribute to America’s farm economy. 
They are not draconian measures—we 
have made every effort to accommo- 
date the real needs of modern family 
farmers on reclamation lands, while 
remaining true to the goal of distribut- 
ing the benefits of taxpayer-subsidized 
irrigation water among the widest 
practical number of citizens. 

It was brought to my attention that 
the cap on acreage which H.R. 3393 
set for lands subject to equivalency 
was unrealistically low. In relation to 
the productive value of some lands in 
California, lands in the Milk River 
project in Montana and other north- 
ern projects would be unfairly disad- 
vantaged by an acreage cap of 960 
acres. I have raised that cap to 2,500 
acres, a figure which I think takes into 
account the real disparity in produc- 
tive value among different irrigation 
projects. 

It was brought to my attention that 
certain people, for instance some re- 
tired family farmers, might suffer 
under a simple residency requirement 
of 15 miles such as the one proposed 
in H.R. 3393. Because I believe an ef- 
fective residency requirement is the 
single most effective way to prevent 
speculation and absentee.ownership of 
reclamation lands, I have attempted to 
work out a flexible residency rule in 
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the new bill. Retired family farmers 
should be able to move off the land 
and still live on its proceeds. Therefore 
I have exempted them, and their 
lineal descendants, from the require- 
ments of residency. In addition, I have 
liberalized the residency requirement 
in the ways mentioned earlier, in order 
to account for the existing conditions 
in some areas of the West. 

It has been brought to my attention 
that some farm families, while operat- 
ing farms which fall well within the 
acreage limitation contemplated by 
this and other reform bills, own their 
land through corporate arrangements 
which do not fit the definition of 
“qualified recipient” in many of the 
bills. I refer specifically to situations 
in which an immediate family or its 
descendants own 50 percent or more of 
the ownership interests in a corpora- 
tion which in turn owns the land. This 
form of ownership has been used by 
farm families as a way to recapitalize 
their investment for needed equip- 
ment purchases or expansion, while 
avoiding the pitfalls of heavy mort- 
gage financing. I do not believe fami- 
lies who presently have reclamation 
farms organized this way should be 
forced to sell their lands, as long as 
they retain direct ownership of at 
least 50 percent of the corporate 
entity, as long as they remain within 
the acreage limitation of the program, 
and as long as they are bona fide day- 
to-day farmers. At the same time, I do 
not think we should encourage the 
proliferation of this form of ownership 
within the reclamation program, since 
it does pose the possibility of consider- 
able future absentee investment in 
reclamation lands, which was clearly 
not the intent of reclamation law. 

Therefore, I have prepared an 
amendment, which I plan to offer in 
committee, which would make such 
family owned farm corporations, 
where they already exist on reclama- 
tion lands at the date of enactment of 
the legislation, qualified recipients of 
Federal irrigation water. 

It should be clear from this list of 
changes that I intend to make a good 
faith effort to reform the 
tion of the reclamation program, and 
to do so in a way that recognizes the 
needs and changes of modern family 
farming. 

There are other proposed reform 
bills which do little more than legiti- 
mate the abuses of the past. Of course, 
there is a hidden danger in these false 
reforms. Once Congress has reneged 
on the family farm commitment which 
is the basis and justification of the 
reclamation subsidy, the whole pro- 
gram will be branded as a giveaway 
and will become increasingly vulner- 
able to political attack. We cannot 
afford such an outcome; nor should we 
tolerate it. The reclamation program 
is far too valuable to allow it to be 
taken over and gutted by the wealthi- 
est 1 percent of its recipients. 

My analysis follows: 
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SECTION BY SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE RECLA- 
MATION LANDS OPPORTUNITY ACT (FORMER- 
Ly H.R. 3393) 


TITLE 1: FINDINGS AND PURPOSES, DEFINITIONS 


Finds that a populous, prosperous rural 
society is essential to the preservation of 
the national character; that the purpose of 
reclamation law is to encourage the settle- 
ment of family farmers on federally irrigat- 
ed land; that the reclamation program pro- 
vides substantial subsidies so that landown- 
ers will have an incentive to sell excess land; 
but that, because of lax administration, the 
program has in fact excluded the very 
ages farmers who were intended to bene- 

Defines “family farmer” as an individual 
who owns and operates, or leases and oper- 
ates, not more than 640 acres of land irrigat- 
ed by federal water. 

Defines “residency” as living on the land 
which receives federal water; or within 15 
miles; or within the distance of the nearest 
incorporated town; or the distance of any 
non-irrigated land integrated into the farm 
operation. 

Exempts from residency requirement: ab- 
sentee owners at the date of enactment who 
own no more than 640 acres; retired family 
farmers and their lineal family descendants; 
divisions or projects which have been 
exempted by law at date of enactment. 


TITLE 2: ACREAGE LIMITATIONS AND 
EQUIVALENCY 


Sets basic acreage limitation for federally 
irrigated land owned by any individual 
owner or group of owners at 640 acres of 
Class 1 land. 

Establishes equivalency provision for 
lands of less than 180-day frost-free growing 
season, or more than 3000 feet elevation, of 
up to 2500 acres, 

Authorizes Secretary of Interior, upon re- 
quest, to amend contracts to conform to 
new limitations. 


TITLE 3: EXCESS LANDS AND IRRIGATION RIGHTS 


Provides that, one year from date of en- 
actment, no federal water will be provided 
to any lands unless: (a) the lands comprise a 
family farm; (b) the lands are under record- 
able contract; (c) the land is acquired by 
foreclosure or device; (d) the land is inherit- 
ed; (e) the land is in a project or division 
which has previously been exempted by law; 
or (f) for specified technical reasons. 

Requires the Secretary of Interior to give 
60 days legal notice of termination, and to 
establish procedures for settling contested 
water rights. 

Establishes a lottery for the disposition of 
excess lands. Allows seller to convey up to 
640 acres to blood relatives (more where 
equivalency applies). Provides that lands 
sold through the lottery system shall be di- 
vided into various sizé parcels ranging from 
20 to 640 acres. Requires appraisal of lands 
for sale through the lottery without refer- 
ence to unattached improvements, and regu- 
lates the sale price in accordance with 
standard reclamation practice. 


TITLE 4: REPAYMENT OF PROJECT COSTS 


Requires all new water service contracts 
to be renegotiated every five years. Requires 
repayment capacity studies to be performed 
every five years. Requires all new contracts 
to commence payment upon delivery of 
water. 

TITLE 5: LEASING OF CERTAIN LANDS 

Authorizes Secretary of Interior to pur- 
chase excess lands for lease to family farm- 
ers. Authorizes the appropriation of $10 mil- 
lion per year for four years for the purpose. 
Specifies conditions under which lands may 
be leased to qualified leaseholders. Author- 
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izes sale of federally leased lands to lease- 
holders under certain conditions. Authorizes 
financial assistance to qualified leasehold- 
ers. 

Provides that after the termination of a 
lease, land not sold to the leaseholder shall 
be placed in the lottery. Prohibits foreign 
individuals and entities from holding any in- 
terest in reclamation lands. 

TITLE s: MISCELLANEOUS 

Allows the Secretary of Interior, under 
specified conditions, to provide loan guaran- 
tees in order to assist qualified leaseholders. 

Requires that all contract negotiations in- 
volving construction, operation, repayment, 
water rights, etc., on reclamation lands be 
conducted in public sessions and pursuant 
to public notice. 

Requires publication of all rules and regu- 
lations regarding reclamation procedures. 

Authorizes the appropriation of such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Act. 


AMERICAN PRISONERS IN CUBA 
HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, while 
current national attention is focused 
on the thousands of refugees fleeing 
Castro’s Cuba, I would like to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues that 
approximately 50 Americans are lan- 
guishing in Castro’s prisons. I have 
been joined by 45 of my colleagues in 
sending the following letter to the 
Secretary of State asking that they do 
everything in their power to gain the 
release of our citizens who are being 
held in the Combinado Del Este. 

While we have an open arms“ 
policy toward those fleeing Cuba, we 
should not forget our own citizens who 
are victims of Castro’s regime. 

The following letter was sent to 
former Secretary of State Vance on 
April 15, 1980: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 15, 1980. 

Hon. CYRUS VANCE, 
Secretary of State, 
U.S. Department of State, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Secretary: I am writing to bring 
to your attention the plight of approximate- 
ly fifty Americans who are being held in 
Cuba’s Combinado Del Este. They are being 
held for various reasons: among them, viola- 
tion of Cuban water or air space and posses- 
sion of narcotics or marijuana. Two Ameri- 
cans are being held for dropping religious 
literature on Cuban grounds from an air- 
plane. I am particularly alarmed about this 
situation as there has been a marked escala- 
tion of the confiscation of American boats 
by the Cuban Coast Guard over the last 


year. 

I charge that the Cuban government has 
treated, and continues to treat, our citizens 
unjustly. For example, trials often last for 
about two hours and frequently consist of a 
monologue by the judge against “American 
imperialism.” One man is being held for his 
activities as a fighter pilot during the Viet 
Nam war among other alleged violations. I 
am aware that some men, upon being arrest- 
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ed by the Cuban Coast Guard, have been 
held in solitary confinement for up to 
ninety days and some have been forced to 
sign confessions in Spanish. I am particular- 
ly appalled to learn of cases where the U.S. 
Interest Section did not have access to the 
prisoner until several months after the 
arrest. 

After an individual is tried, convicted and 
sentenced, the Cuban government places 
harsh restrictions upon him. A convicted 
prisoner is allowed to send and receive only 
one letter every three months. This policy 
imposes a severe hardship on some of the 
men because their families cannot visit 
them in the Combinado Del Este for financial 
or personal reasons. The relatives are al- 
lowed to take only twenty-five pounds of 
food to the prisoners every three months. 
The Cubans supply the Americans with an 
inadequate diet and the men depend upon 
the food brought from home to survive. The 
relatives have attempted to take freeze- 
dried food. However, Cuban officials often 
confiscate it under the impression that it 
may contain hashish. 

The relatives of these prisoners have 
made two trips to Washington and have met 
with several Members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, representatives 
from the Office of Human Rights of the 
State Department, Assistant Secretary of 
State William Bowdler, and Ruth McLen- 
don, Director of the Bureau of Consular Af- 
fairs. The most important result of these 
meetings at the State Department was that 
State Department officials have promised to 
deal with this intolerable situation more vig- 
orously than they have in the past. Until 
this time, the only contact the relatives 
have had with the State Department has 
been with the Citizens Emergency Center. 
Ambassador Bowdler and others have prom- 
ised their own time and expertise in the 
event that the relatives should call on them. 

Among the increased efforts to be made 
on the prisoners’ behalf, additional funds 
will be made available for a Cuban attorney 
to represent the Americans’ interests with 
Cuban officials. In response to the relatives’ 
concerns about the inadequate diet, Ambas- 
sador Bowdler has requested that the 
Bureau of Consular Affairs and the U.S. In- 
terest Section in Cuba file a request with 
the Cuban Government asking that the rel- 
atives be permitted to take adequate food 
supplements to the prisoners. 

The Cuban Government has provided for 
the expulsion of foreign prisoners through 
Section 46 of their penal code. This section 
of the law has been superficially investigat- 
ed and discussed with Cuban officials. The 
U.S. Interest Section in Cuba will now vigor- 
ously approach the Cuban Government re- 
garding the application of Section 46 in the 
case of the Americans being held. 

The State Department, under the Carter 
Administration, has consistently protested 
the violation of human rights and injustice 
practiced in foreign nations. In this case, 
the rights of American citizens are being 
flagrantly violated. I am asking for your 
personal intervention in seeing that State 
Department officials do all they can to 
pursue improved living conditions for the 
prisoners and explore all avenues available 
for the release of the Americans. 

In order that this matter be given the 
high level of attention which it merits, I ask 
that you meet with the prisoners’ relatives 
in the near future. Denise McCarthy, of my 
staff, will be glad to make the necessary ar- 
rangements. I hope that you will focus your 
attention on the plight of these Americans 
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and do all you can for them. I look forward 
to hearing from you soon. 
Sincerely, 
Makro BIAGGI, 
Member of Congress. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 28, 1980. 

Hon. CYRUS VANCE, 
Secretary of State, 
U.S. Department of State, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: The following Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives join 
me in my concern for the American prison- 
ers in Cuba and ask that the State Depart- 
ment do all it can to obtain their release 
and improve their living conditions while 
they are imprisoned. 

Many thanks for your efforts on behalf of 
our citizens in Cuban jails. 

Sincerely, 

Mario Biaggi; Edward J. Stack; Dante B. 
Fascell; Claude Pepper; S. William 
Green; Benjamin S. Rosenthal; Joe 
Moakley; Carroll Campbell; Thomas 
B. Evans, Jr.; Donald J. Pease; Paul 
Trible; Carl D. Pursell; Don Bonker; 
Martin Sabo; Clement Zablocki; Bill 
Archer; Edward J. Derwinski; Benja- 
min A. Gilman; Peter H. Kostmayer; 
William Lehman; L. A. (Skip) Bafalis; 
Ted Weiss; Robert K. Dornan; Stewart 
B. McKinney; Samuel S. Stratton; 
Gerry E. Studds; Ken Kramer; Lester 
Wolff; L. H. Fountain; Jerome Ambro; 
Sam B. Hall, Jr.; Vic Fazio; G. William 
Whitehurst; Robert W. Daniel, Jr.; 
John W. Wydler; Thomas J. Downey; 
Tennyson Guyer; Lee H. Hamilton; 
Clair W. Burgener; Norman F. Lent; 
Larry McDonald; David R. Bowen; 
Gerald Solomon; Robert J. Lagomar- 
sino; Richard L. Ottinger; Richardson 
Preyer; Carlos J. Moorhead.e 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 7235, THE 
RAIL ACT OF 1980 


HON. BOB ECKHARDT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 
@ Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, as 


you are aware, the full Commerce 
Committee will soon be taking up H.R. 
7235, the Rail Act of 1980. 

In general, the bill is one which will 
have salutary effects on an ailing in- 
dustry, and we applaud it. However, 
there is a problem with respect to a 
single class of shippers—those who are 
captive to the railroads and therefore 
have no economically feasible alterna- 
tive way to ship their products. 

A little background information is in 
order before describing the amend- 
ment. As the Oversight and Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee’s recent coal rate 
report indicated, rates for hauling 
bulk commodities such as coal, steel, 
chemicals, and grain—those best 
shipped by rail—have increased at a 
very rapid rate over the past few 
years. The rate for all railroad ship- 
ments averages out at a revenue/vari- 
able cost ratio of about 127 percent. 
But captive coal shippers, in some 
celebrated cases, are now paying rates 
above 170 percent. These rates include 
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a full recovery of all variable and fixed 
costs, a full and fair return on all in- 
vestment involved, as well as a major 
increment to subsidize the movement 
of less profitable traffic. In other 
words, those without bargaining power 
are already being required to bear the 
burden of rehabilitating the railroads. 

No one would argue that railroads as 
a class should not find ways to in- 
crease their revenues to become self- 
sustaining. The difficulty with this 
bill, however, is that, by applying in- 
dustry averages, it prevents captive 
shippers from complaining about op- 
pressively high rates charged by rail- 
roads that would be profitable without 
raising their rates to figures needed by 
poor or failing railroads. For instance, 
for southwestern utility ratepayers to 
furnish the money to pay excessively 
high coal rates to Burlington North- 
ern, the biggest and one of the profit- 
able railroads, will in no way help our 
Conrail or the Boston & Maine. Rail- 
roads that are profitable, or that can 
be made so by efficient management, 
should not be permitted to milk cap- 
tive shippers to reap more profits in 
these inflationary times or to continue 
inefficient management at the ex- 
pense of hard pressed ratepayers. 

As if the ICC’s generous treatment 
of rate increases were not enough, 
H.R. 7235 would go further in two 
ways. First, it would place the burden 
on the shippers to provide that a rate 
is unreasonable, a most difficult if not 
impossible burden when the pertinent 
information is in the carriers’ hands. 
In addition, the threshold level for the 
exercise of any ICC review over a rate 
is set at least 30 percent higher than 
the present high ICC approved rate 
leyels, at a range between 190 percent 
and 210 percent of variable costs. 

The result of this set of provisions in 
H.R. 7235 is that these shippers who 
have no feasible alternative to rail 
transportation will be subjected to tre- 
mendous increases in rates, which are 
already very high and return extreme- 
ly generous profits to the railroads. 
These increases will in turn be passed 
on to consumers. 

Inasmuch as the bill does not pro- 
vide any significant incentives to the 
carriers to become more efficient so 
long as they can indiscriminately raise 
their rates in noncompetitive markets, 
the effect of the bill will be to add to 
already high inflation levels. 

In addition, the bill would have the 
effect of discouraging a shift in this 
country away from our dependence on 
foreign oil. Other energy sources are 
considerably less expensive than oil, 
even at delivered prices when rail 
transportation cost is calculated on 
the basis of the railroads’ cost of serv- 
ice plus reasonable profit. But, if 
transportation prices were calculated 
at 190 percent to 210 percent of vari- 
able cost, this advantage could evapo- 
rate. 

Our amendment is designed to pro- 
vide needed revenues to the railroads, 
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and it would permit carriers to raise or 
lower their rates where there is com- 
petition from motor, water, or other 
rail transportation, just as H.R. 7235 
does. But it would also afford needed 
protection to those shippers who are 
captive, as the present bill does not. It 
would permit regulatory scrutiny of a 
proposed rate when the rate is high 
enough to indicate a lack of bargain- 
ing power between the shipper and 
the carrier, initially around 150 per- 
cent of variable costs. The Commis- 
sion, of course, would not be required 
to take any action, but it would not be 
prohibited from granting relief as it 
would be under H.R. 7235. 

The Senate provisions which the 
amendment embodies establishes a 
system to permit railroads to recover 
increases in their costs through infla- 
tion increases which cannot be chal- 
lenged by shippers. In addition, carri- 
ers would be able to implement fur- 
ther increases within a rate flexibility 
zone of 5 percent per year—not to 
exceed 14 percent in any 65-year 
period—free from ICC suspension and 
investigation except where it could be 
shown that the carrier involved al- 
ready enjoys adequate revenues as de- 
fined under the existing law. 

It should be emphasized that the 
amendment does not set a ceiling on 
rates, but merely lowers the threshold 
at which rates are reviewable from 
about 200 percent to about 150 percent 
of variable cost. Under existing law 
there is no such threshold. The effect 
of this amendment is to open a wider 
range of cases in which the ICC may 
look at the particular railroad and its 
rate, and see if the rate is excessively 
profitable to the railroad in that par- 
ticular instance—in a somewhat wider 
range of cases. 

The language of this amendment is 
taken from the Senate bill, with sever- 
al exceptions. The amendment con- 
tains, first, a provision relating further 
to the bill's abolition of capital incen- 
tive rates, section 206. Both the 
Senate and House bills abolish such 
rates, but our amendment would also 
direct the ICC to reconsider those few 
capital incentive rates now in exist- 
ence. There are only three of them at 
issue here, and the problem is that in 
all three the rates were set very high. 
The Commission established rates in 
these individual cases before they set- 
tled upon the standards they have ap- 
plied in all recent similar cases. We 
think this was in violation of the 
spirit, and probably the letter, of the 
4R Act and that those three rates 
should be subject to another examina- 
tion by the Commission under the pre- 
vailing standards of lawfulness. 

Another provision in the amend- 
ment, section 207, clarifies language in 
the Senate bill relating to a shipper’s 
ability to challenge a base rate. The 
Senate language says that challenges 
to base rates must be made within 9 
months of enactment of the bill. Our 
amendment would make it clear that 
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when a rate becomes challengeable 
under the zone structure of the bill, 
then the entire rate, and not just the 
increase, can be addressed by the chal- 
lenging shipper and the Commission. 
Section 205 of the amendment would 
require the ICC and the Department 
of Transportation to conduct studies 
of the feasibility of the regulatory ap- 
proach embodied in the rate regula- 
tion provision as reported out of the 
subcommittee. 

We believe that our amendment es- 
tablishes a good balance between the 
railroads’ needs for rate flexibility and 
regulatory protection for shippers 
faced with rail monopoly situations. It 
would thus add to the very construc- 
tive contributions made by the Sub- 
committee on Transportation and 
Commerce in other parts of the bill. 

We urge your support of the amend- 
ment. 

Attached is a list of organizations 
which support the amendment as of 
this date: 

Edison Electric Institute. 

Committee of Railroad Shippers. 

Western Coal Traffic League. 

American Public Power Association. 

National Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. 

National Coal Association. 

Chemical Manufacturers Association. 

American Farm Bureau. 

National Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 

National Council of State Legislators. 

National Association of Regulatory Utility 
Commissioners. 

United Auto Workers. 

United Mine Workers. 


FREEDOM THROUGH STRENGTH 
HON. BILL NICHOLS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday night, May 3, it was my pleasure 
to be the guest of the Reserve Officers 
Association of Alabama State banquet. 
In observance of National Defense 
Week in Alabama, the ROA sponsored 
a statewide speech contest for high 
school students to express their 
thoughts on national defense and the 
American social responsibility to serve 
these United States. 

The contestants in the contest were 
judged by a panel of respected Ala- 
bamians, including former Under As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army for 
Manpower and Reserve Affairs, Mr. 
Will Hill Tankersley, Col. Sam Pear- 
son III, USAF, Maxwell AFB, and the 
Director of Alabama regional Veter- 
ans’ Administration, Mr. William D. 
Davis. 

The contest winner is a resident of 
Prattville, Ala., a 17-year-old senior at 
Prattville High School, Ms. Susanna 
Peace. I include for the Recorp of this 
body a copy of her speech entitled 
“Freedom Through Strength.” It is a 
stirring address of patriotism, pragma- 
tism, and truth. It shows that the 
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character of this young and thought- 
ful writer is far more mature than her 
years suggest. 

As she calls on all Americans to 
devote their individual support for our 
Nation and she reminds us that “Free- 
dom through strength (can) be 
achieved by individual strength, indi- 
vidual dedication, individual support.” 

I would hope that all young Ameri- 
cans would speak with the convictions 
of Ms. Susanna L. Peace. 

The speech follows: 

FREEDOM THROUGH STRENGTH 


Ten score and four years ago our fathers 
brought forth upon this continent a new 
nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated! 
We are now engaged in a great war testing 
whether that nation, or any nation, so con- 
ceived and so dedicated can long endure. 
Just what is the situation in the United 
States today? Can we endure? 

We have changed from a _ sincerely 
“United” States to solitary groups and pri- 
vate, very private individuals, with solitary, 
private, very private goals, with little or no 
apparent national unity. Our nation certain- 
ly does not have the cooperation and active 
support of the citizens of this nation, and as 
a result, the national security of this nation 
has been severely effected. 

While other nation’s defenses have stead- 
ily increased over the past decade, our na- 
tion’s defenses have apparently gone in the 
opposite direction. We seem to ignore the 
possibility of another great war and we con- 
tinue to lead our independent, dis-interested 
lives, refusing to be overly concerned with 
world events. Even today, with the dilemma 
in Iran and Afghanistan, we do not want to 
be personally involved. We read the newspa- 
pers, we hear the news on the television or. 
the-radio, we express our opinions to friends 
and relatives, we certainly do our fair share 
of criticizing the government and then we 
go our merry way. We, as American citizens, 
appear to want somebody else to handle the 
situation, and handle it as we would want it 
handled, but we don’t want to be bothered 
“with the details”. This is obviously impossi- 
ble. A nation cannot exist as a “united” 
nation without the active support of the 
citizens of that nation. 

It appears that our government does not 
have the power to preserve our nation’s 
freedom because of the emphasis on the in- 
dividual’s rights”. Maybe there should be 
limits to the amount of freedom that an in- 
dividual has when it infringes on national 
freedom. While we do have freedom of the 
press and freedom of speech, these free- 
doms are many times abused. There has 
been much controversy over the publication 
of defense information. In one instance, the 
Justice Department attempted, in a lengthy 
legal battle, to prevent use of information 
pertaining to the construction of the hydro- 
gen bomb (H-bomb). The government 
argued that certain information provided 
could aid hostile nations or terrorist groups 
in their development of a similar bomb. The 
legal battle was dropped after another pub- 
lication, the Madison Press Connection in 
Wisconsin, printed a 7,000 word letter from 
a California computer programmer which 
described the inner workings of the H- bomb. 
Currently, the strictest law dealing with of- 
ficial secrets is the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954. The Justice Department tried to 
invoke this law to stop publication of the H- 
bomb information. Other laws state that it 
is illegal to obtain or give out any secret in- 
formation; but only if the alleged violator 
thinks that the information will be used 
against the United States or will aid a for- 
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eign nation. England’s Official Secrets Act 
permits prosecution of anyone, including 
newspapers, for disseminating information 
classified as secret. Our Congress, fearing 
that it would violate an individual's person- 
al freedoms, has refused to consider such 
legislation for the United States. This atti- 
tude has caused a great setback in the na- 
tional defense of our nation. Because we 
(the American public) have the freedom of 
speech and the freedom of the press, with 
no apparent limitations. We have taken ad- 
vantage of these rights, at the expense of 
our nation’s goals and security. 

Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
are the basic characteristics of the Ameri- 
can way of life. These are the qualities our 
nation was founded on. Have we abused 
these freedoms too? 

Freedom of life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness means that we are free to pursue 
our lives, establish our goals, and live our 
life style in any manner that we should 
choose. We can be rich men, poor men, 
begger men, thieves, doctors, lawyers, or 
merchant chiefs. We can go to bed at night 
and wake up in the morning without fear 
for our lives. We can go to church, any 
church, or not go to church. We can estab- 
lish our own criteria for happiness and we 
can pursue that goal in whichever manner 
we feel will make us happy. But these free- 
doms do not give us the right to do as we 
please at the expense of others, whether 
those “others” happen to be other individ- 
uals or our nation. We cannot have rights 
without responsibility, and we have a re- 
sponsibility to each other and to our nation. 
Our nation must be free too; free from fear 
for our nation’s security and well-being. If 
we lose our nation’s freedoms, we lose our 
personal freedoms. As goes our nation, so 
goes the individual. 

What is ahead for the “United” States in 
the 80s? Will we continue down our road of 
personal happiness, personal lives and per- 
sonal liberties at the expense of our nation, 
or will we step forward for our nation’s life, 
liberty and happiness? What has happened 
to national patriotism, is it dead? 

There are two separate objects of a patri- 
ot’s devotion; two distinct foundations. One 
is the American way of life and the free- 
doms and privileges we personally enjoy. 
The other is the American Republic. The 
Republic is that for which our forefathers 
fought and died while establishing our 
nation. National patriotism was founded 
when our nation was founded. It is the basis 
for the “American way of life”. It is the 
Constitution of the United States, the Bill 
of Rights, the outline and scope of all 
American politics. The flag is its emblem. 
“Uncle Sam” is its nickname. We seem to 
have forgotten the ideals for which our 
forefathers sought and settled a new land. 
We seem to have forgotten the times they 
fought for right, just because it was right. 
We seem to have forgotten the times they 
lost (as all people lose in any war) and the 
times they won. We seem to have lost sight 
of the determination, the desire, and the 
pride, the intense, all consuming pride and 
patriotism of our forefathers in the estab- 
lishing of this great nation. Have we let na- 
tional patriotism slip away in the pursuit of 
personal achievement and personal happi- 
ness? Has our national patriotism become a 
faint thing, a hollow shell? Has the nation’s 
very life blood ceased flowing? Has the na- 
tion's heart quit beating as one? 

It is time for us to remember. Without the 
continuation of these ideals and principles 
we cannot again become the great nation 
that we once were. We cannot continue to 
enjoy the freedoms and privileges we now 
enjoy and that are slowly slipping away. It's 
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time to wake up and stand up for our 
nation. We must stop thinking “self” and 
start thinking “United” States. 

Patriotism can be reborn in each individu- 
al, young or old, if we are willing to bear the 
birth pains. The government cannot be pa- 
triotic for us. Patriotism is personal and 
concrete. It is the love of things familiar 
and formative. It is the love of our nation 
and what our nation stands for, and it is the 
zealous support of our nation’s authority 
and interests. 

We must be willing to support our nation 
financially. We must realize that a strong 
national defense is vital to our nation’s life 
and that costs, and we must bear the cost. 
Taxation is necessary. It may be true that 
our current tax laws need to be reviewed 
and updated, but that does not relieve us of 
our responsibility. Taxation will still be nec- 
essary and we must be willing to pay the 
price for a strong national defense and our 
very existence. 

We must be willing to serve our country. I 
would advocate a law requiring each and 
every person in the United States to serve 
his country, in some capacity, for at least 
one year. Those persons not qualified, or 
not required for military service, could serve 
in other areas of social service, such as hos- 
pital work, building housing for elderly per- 
sons, road construction or anything that 
serves our nation. Every person in the 
United States that is mentally capable and/ 
or physically capable should be used in 
some area of service to our country. 

We should enact a law requiring that only 
those persons having a valid need would be 
granted access to defense information, 
whether classified or unclassified, and that 
any person attempting to secure or dissemi- 
nate any information regarding national de- 
fense, at any time, for any purpose, should 
be severely prosecuted. 

We must enforce discipline in our lives. 
Our nation cannot effectively operate with- 
out discipline. We have become a nation 
with little respect for discipline and authori- 
ty. “Laws are made to be broken” is the 
American way of life. Let’s bring discipline 
and respect for authority back into proper 
perspective, and let's start at the basic level. 
Let’s discipline our children and ourselves at 
home, at school and in all walks of life. Let’s 
start enforcing our laws and gain a new re- 
spect for authority. 

We must emphasize American History and 
United States government in our schools, 
both in intermediate and secondary schools. 
We need to salute the flag and say the 
Pledge of Allegiance again. We need a re- 
newed emphasis on our heritage, our histo- 
ry, and hand-in-hand, our responsibilities to 
our nation. 

We need a greater understanding of the 
American political scene and we need to 
become personally involved in politics. We 
need to become aware of who is running for 
office, what is his/her und, training 
and experience. We need to know how he/ 
she voted on issues while holding other po- 
litical offices. We need to know what the 
candidates really stand for and support. We 
need to actively campaign for competent 
candidates. Then we need to take a mature, 
educated look at our candidates for office, 
make a conscientious choice, and most im- 
portant, support our elected officials. 

We need to remember the basic character- 
istics of the American way of life—life, liber- 
ty and the pursuit of happiness. We need to 
remember the freedoms that we have, the 
freedoms that have made our way of life 
possible, yet, we must never forget that 
without these same freedoms, these same 
characteristics being applied to the life of 
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our nation first, we'll not have a nation and 
we'll lose our freedoms. Let’s have freedom 
in the 80s. Freedom through strength, 
achieved by individual strength, individual 
dedication, individual support, and we will 
have a reborn national patriotism. 

“This nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom—and the government of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth.“ 


TRIBUTE TO JACKIE WHITE 
HON. TONY COELHO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to learn recently that a con- 
stituent of mine, Jackie White, a 
senior at San Joaquin Memorial High 
School, has been selected by the 
Parade magazine Women’s All-Amer- 
ica First Team and the National High 
School Coaches All-America Team. 

Jackie, an outstanding basketball 
player and all-around athlete, has 
helped her team achieve an incredible 
league record of 50 wins, no losses over 
the past 4 years. Their season record 
for the same period was 100 wins and 
only 7 losses. 

This young woman has attained so 
many honors during her tenure in 
high school that it would be impossi- 
ble to list them all, but I will say that 
she has been selected most valuable 
player on several teams and leagues 
each year, and she was named Califor- 
nia Player of the Year as a junior. 

Mr. Speaker, a luncheon will be held 
in Fresno on May 20, 1980, to honor 
this outstanding young American. I 
am privileged to represent her, and all 
she stands for, in Congress. America 
needs more outstanding young people 
of the caliber of Jackie White. 
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SMALL BUSINESS REFUNDABLE 
INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT RE- 
LIEF ACT OF 1980 


HON. HENRY J. NOWAK 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. NOWAK. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing legislation to help small 
business in its critical need for capital 
formation and retention. H.R. 7314 
would amend the. Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide that up to 
$100,000 of the investment tax credit 
shall be refundable due to business in- 
vestment in machinery and equip- 
ment. 
BACKGROUND 

H.R. 7314 is being introduced as a 
result of recommendations made by 
the Small Business Subcommittee on 
Access to Equity Capital and Business 
Opportunities, in its “Report on Capi- 
tal Formation and Retention.” The re- 
port’s recommendations were an affir- 
mation of the primary concern of the 
1980 White House Conference on 
Small Business, the concern for pro- 
pne small business capital forma- 
tion. 

In the current discussion and promo- 
tion of accelerated depreciation 
reform, an often overlooked issue is 
the interrelationship of the invest- 
ment tax credit and depreciation. The 
subcommittee report points out that 
to the extent the investment tax 
credit is used by small business, it 
tends to help cash flow to a greater 
degree than present accelerated depre- 
ciation methods, such as the sum-of- 
the-years digits method. As presented 
by the table below, companies in the 
lowest tax brackets particularly bene- 
fit to a greater degree from invest- 
ment tax credit reform. 


AFTER-TAX RETURNS ON AN ASSET YIELDING 10 PERCENT? BEFORE TAXES AND SUBJECT TO VARIOUS TAX PROVISIONS 
[in percent) 


Tax rate bracket 
46 percent 40 percent 30 percent 20 percent 


56 
63 
60 
11 
9 

34 
75 


The asset Hustrated here is assumed to have a 15-yr useful life, equity financing, and a 10-percent annual rate of decline in productive capacity. Unless 


percent inflation rate 


i 
ight-ine depreciation, tax fife equal to useful life, and no investment credit. 


Source: CRS Investment Analysis Model. 


H.R. 7314 would be extremely bene- 
ficial to a new small business, that is, 
one in the startup stage. In its early 
stages, the small business must make a 
heavy investment in machinery and 
equipment. This kind of investment is 
primarily made in the startup stage, 
and is only made infrequently thereaf- 
ter by the business. In a recent survey 
of several members of the Machinery 
Dealers National Association, it was 
found that it could easily cost a new 


tool and die shop $500,000 just to pur- 
chase used machinery. New machinery 
could easily cost the same tool and die 
shop over $1 million. 


Since it often takes a startup busi- 
ness several years before it turns a 
profit, the current investment tax 


This survey was done in conjunction with my in- 
troduction of H.R. 6171, reform of the investment 
tax credit for used machinery. 
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credit on machinery and equipment is 
of little benefit. A new tool and die 
shop that must spend $500,000 to $1 
million on machinery needs an imme- 
diate solution to its cash flow problem. 
It is of little benefit to that business to 
wait several years to utilize the carry 
forward provisions of the investment 
tax credit under current law. H.R. 
7314 would provide immediate relief to 
this new tool and die shop; it would 
provide immediate cash ilow relief 
through the mechanism of a refunda- 
ble investment tax credit. Thus, small 
business would be allowed the full 
benefit of the investment tax credit 
regardless of the amount of its taxable 
income, under H.R. 7314. 

Small businesses are, in addition, 
heavily affected by the current credit 
and monetary crunch facing the U.S. 
economy. Few businesses can borrow 
at a 21-percent interest rate and still 
retain a profit. The small business 
must obtain the necessary funds for 
business expansion from other 
sources. Tax relief such as H.R. 7314 
provides the small business with an in- 
crease in its internal cash flow in a 
period when external sources have all 
but dried up. 


OTHER RELATED MEASURES 


1. Capital gains rollover 
In the report mentioned above, the 
subcommittee also recommended a 
small business capital gains rollover 
provision to encourage retention of 
capital in the small business sector. I 
have already filed H.R. 5097, the 


Small Business Capital Formation and 
Reinvestment Act of 1979, which 
would defer tax liability on the profits 
from the sale or exchange of a quali- 
fied small business stock, as long as 
the proceeds are reinvested in another 
small business within 1 year. 
2. Investment tax credit for used machinery 

Recognizing the dependency of 
small business on the purchase of used 
equipment, the subcommittee noted 
that the current limitation on the 
amount of used equipment eligible for 
the investment tax credit should be 
raised. H.R. 6171, the Used Machinery 
Investment Credit Adjustment Act of 
1979, which I recently introduced, 
would increase from $100,000 to 
$200,000 the amount of used equip- 
ment eligible for the credit. This bill 
currently has 45 cosponsors. 

3. Pollution control expenditures 

In addition, the subcommittee noted 
that pollution control expenditures 
have tended to supplant productive in- 
vestment and recommended that fed- 
erally mandated equipment be amor- 
tized in less than the current 5-year 
writeoff period. I have introduced 
H.R. 6694, the Pollution Control Capi- 
tal Recovery Act of 1980, which allows 
such equipment to be amortized in 3 
years. 

4. Accelerated depreciation reform 

Finally, the subcommittee recom- 
mended that favorable consideration 
be given to accelerated depreciation 
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legislation which is simple, limited in 
scope, and which meets the needs of 
capital intensive small business. The 
Small Business Capital Incentive Act 
of 1980, H.R. 6617, which I also recent- 
ly introduced, allows for the rapid re- 
covery of investment in buildings and 
equipment. 

H.R. 6617 allows businesses the elec- 
tion to depreciate buildings subject to 
a $3 million per year limitation over 15 
years. Vehicles and equipment would 
be depreciated over 4 years and would 
be subject to a $1 million per year lim- 
itation. A full 10 percent investment 
tax credit would be permitted on vehi- 
cles and equipment.e 


YOUTH OPINION SURVEY 
HON. TOBY ROTH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, during a 
recent visit to the Eighth Congression- 
al District I had the opportunity to 
review current events in foreign af- 
fairs with students from Sturgeon Bay 
Junior High School, Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis. I was very impressed with the 
maturity and insight these students 
demonstrated by their knowledge and 
wisdom of these important matters. 

During that visit I also conducted a 
brief survey of students, and the fol- 
lowing are the results: 


RESULTS OF YOUTH OPINION SURVEY 


LONG CALLS FOR 
COMPREHENSIVE SUNSET BILL 


HON. RICHARD A. GEPHARDT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleague from Louisiana, GILLIS 
Lone, recently spoke before the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce on the need 
for a comprehensive sunset bill. Our 
consideration of the first budget reso- 
lution underscored for me the need for 
this legislation. Most Members agree 
on the need to restrain Federal spend- 
ing if we are to control inflation, but 
decisions on specific cuts has proven 
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the most difficult and divisive task for 
the Congress. 

I have cosponsored the sunset ap- 
proach offered by my colleague from 
Louisiana in H.R. 5858, because I 
strongly believe that it can assist the 
Congress in its budget deliberations. I 
am convinced that to be effective, 
sunset legislation must cover all forms 
of Federal spending—whether it be by 
annual appropriation, entitlement, tax 
expenditure, or loan guarantee. I com- 
mend Representative Lone’s remarks 
to all Members concerned about the 
need to develop a more equitable and 
efficient way to control budgetary 
growth. 

The speech follows: 


The latest Government figures on con- 
sumer prices, and the reaction of highly re- 
spected members of the business community 
to these troubling figures, has returned in- 
flation to the top of the list of national 
problems. It is a most disturbing problem. 
The leading economists are unable to agree 
on a diagnosis of this national ill. The old 
economic maxims of Government expansion 
to combat unemployment, and tight money 
to stem rising prices, no longer apply with 
the same force they once did. But I believe 
that most of us, Democrats and Republi- 
cans, can agree that there are a few impor- 
tant directions in which Government must 
begin to turn. 

No matter whom you blame for these eco- 
nomic ills, nearly everyone agrees that a top 
priority is curbing our dependence on for- 
eign energy sources. President Carter has 
taken upon himself the tough, but in my 
opinion, essential decision of decontrolling 
oil. We have been too late in doing this. 
Coupled with the other major energy initia- 
tives that Congress is now completing action 
on, this decision will help move us toward 
self-sufficiency in energy. The quadrupling 
of oil prices in the past decade has been a 
major contributor to our inflationary spiral, 
and the only way to insulate ourselves from 
future price shocks is to curtail our use of 
foreign oil. 

The second direction in which we must 
head is to restrain the rapid growth in Gov- 
ernment expenditures and to increase the 
efficiency of Government operations. 
Sunset legislation is a congressional re- 
sponse to these concerns. As constitutional 
holder of the purse, Congress has to take 
upon itself this second tough, but essential 
decision. Because I believe Congress will act 
on sunset this year, it is vitally important 
that we carefully consider the form and 
scope that sunset legislation will take. A 
sunset bill riddled with exemptions may 
provide the illusion of budget control, but 
will fail to bring under scrutiny many of the 
fastest growing portions of the budget. 

A sunset bill that selects programs for 
review by a preset agenda, without regard 
for the committees of jurisdiction or the 
most current national priorities, will prove 
difficult if not impossible to implement 
meaningf! $ 
A sunset bill laden with an overkill auto- 
matic termination provision may appear to 
be tough, but will bring with it a dangerous- 
ly high level of economic uncertainty. This 
uncertainty could hamstring the operations 
of business, the financial community, and 
State and local governments. On the other 
hand, a carefully drafted sunset bill—one 
which is sensitive to the workings of the 
Congress and our economy—can provide a 
useful tool in controlling spending and curb- 
ing waste. 
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As the problems in the Persian Gulf are, 
to some extent, resolved, and as the Novem- 
ber elections approach, I am convinced that 
inflation and Government eccnomy will 
emerge preeminent on the voters’ minds. 
Consequently, we are now hearing the senti- 
ments of a growing number of Congressmen, 
liberal and conservative, that decisive action 
needs to be taken. In the months ahead we 
will be hearing more about a balanced 
budget, about constitutional amendments 
for that purpose; about proposals to link 
Government growth with the GNP; about 
regulatory reform; about legisiative vetoes; 
and about the sunset legislation I spoke of 
earlier, 

The newspaper headlines of the past few 
days indicate that the President intends to 
cut back a number of programs in order to 
achieve a balanced budget in fiscal year 
1981. The mounting budget pressures will 
force Congress to make hard choices be- 
tween programs. Sunset legislation can pro- 
vide a guide to where cuts can be made. 

Sunset and several other proposals aimed 
at Government economy are currently being 
considered within the Committee on Rules. 
As Chairman of the Committee's Subcom- 
mittee on the Legislative Process, I have 
presided over a lengthy and comprehensive 
study of sunset legislation. My colleagues on 
the committee, Joe Moaklxr and Tony BEI- 
LENSON, are pursuing equally thorough stud- 
ies of the legislative veto and spending limi- 
tations. The three of us bear a special re- 
sponsibility on behalf of the House in con- 
ducting these studies. We must not judge 
these proposals only on the merits of their 
objectives, but on their long-range effects 
on the Congress as an institution as well. 

The success of sunset legislation will 
depend upon its ability to mesh with con- 
gressional procedures. Neither I nor the 
Rules Committee is interested in merely 
shifting boxes on an agency’s organization 
chart or in the congressional budget. 

Sunset promises a lot. And that promise 
must be matched with performance, It must 
work in practice, not just on paper. 

Sunset legislation is a procedural remedy 
to a substantive problem. Our predicament 
is that Federal programs have outpaced 
Congress effort to monitor them. Business- 
men complain that agencies have issued reg- 
ulations that go well beyond what is neces- 
sary to implement legislation. Members of 
Congress complain that the original intent 
of legislation has been prostituted, and that 
programs have mushroomed far beyond 
what anyone expected. The procedural 
remedy that sunset provides is for commit- 
tees to take a second look—to see if pro- 
grams are utilizing their Federal moneys 
well. If they are, fine. But if not, they 
should be ended. The sun should set on 
them. The concept is an appealing one, but 
we have found that its application to the 
Federal Government across-the-board is far 
from simple. 

One begins to appreciate the complexity 
of the problem by understanding the nature 
of the Federal budget. The budget is not ar- 
ranged in the fashion of a single checking 
account, with Congress writing out a check 
for each individual expenditure. If it were, 
sunset would be a simple matter. The 
budget instead resembles more a diverse 
portfolio of holdings. It is a portfolio repre- 
senting numerous accounts, in which pro- 
grams can be paid for in various ways. 

The oldest and most common way is 
through annual appropriations. These pro- 
grams present the most opportunities for 
review, as they must regularly proceed 
through both the authorizing and appropri- 
ating processes of the Congress. Just under 
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one quarter of the Federal budget is funded 
in this manner. These programs comprise 
the larger part of what is considered the 
“controllable” portion of the budget. But 
even this terminology can be deceiving, as a 
very high percentage of these expenditures 
relate to the national defense, an area in 
which deep cuts would not be advisable at 
this time. 

Another form of spending in our budget 
portfolio are entitlement programs. Entitle- 
ments are open-ended budget allocations. 
The amount of funds spent depend on the 
eligibility requirements of the program, 
rather than a fixed allocation. These pro- 
grams include the major transfer payment 
programs of the Federal Government 
social security, veteran's benefits, medicare. 
It also includes important agricultural pro- 
grams. 

Entitlements constitute the fastest grow- 
ing segment of the budget, as illustrated on 
the chart I have provided. These funds of 
the budget can be said to have “liens” on 
them. Congress can’t make cuts by simply 
rewriting the amount on the check. We 
have to change the criteria set forth in the 
original laws establishing the programs if 
we are going to change the amount spent. 

A third form of spending is the provision 
of direct loans and loan guarantees. Wheth- 
er they be for veterans buying homes, small 
businesses expanding, students attending 
universities, or assistance to giants such as 
New York City, Lockheed, and Chrysler; 
these programs represent potential claims 
on Federal dollars. The budget must allow 
for any defaults and the makeup of interest 
differentials. 

Pinally, there are tax expenditures or tax 
credits. This part of our budget portfolio is 
probably subject to the greatest misunder- 
standing and misinformation. It is a concept 
firmly established in both law and econom- 
ics. It is part of the Congressional Budget 
Act. And despite definitional problems, the 
three economic units of our Government 
that catalog tax expenditures—the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, the Congressional 
Budget Office, and the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, have always 
agreed generally on the same listing of 
these tax expenditures. The chart I have 
provided you makes clear the growing use of 
tax expenditures by the Congress. 

Let’s take a very simple example. If Uncle 
Sam wants to help Americans insulate their 
homes, he can do it in any of these ways. He 
can send the taxpayer a check for the cost 
of insulation. He can subsidize or guarantee 
a loan to pay for the insulation. Or he can 
let the taxpayer deduct the cost of the insu- 
lation from what he would, under normal 
circumstances, pay the Government in the 
form of taxes. 

All of these methods would have the same 
policy objective. All of these methods would 
represent claims on our budget portfolio. 
Understanding this is the key to under- 
standing the underlying need for sunset to 
cover all items in our budget portfolio if it is 
to be effective. 

Letting the sun set on only one form of 
Federal spending has an effect beyond just 
the failure to review those vast segments of 
the budget. The effect is what I have coined 
as “Long’s First Law of Program Review”: 
Being, new programs will rise where there is 
no sunset. If we exempt one form of spend- 
ing from review, sure as the crocuses bloom 
in the spring, new programs will rise in 
those spending categories that escape the 
review. Clamping down on direct spending 
programs only, will lead to the instant 
growth in demand for new loan guarantees 
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and tax expenditures. This isn’t just my 
view. The distinguished former Chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, Wilbur 
Mills, stated it back in 1967; 

“The expenditures we turn away from the 
front door we must not allow to enter 
through the back door.” 

H.R. 5858, the Sunset Review Act which I 
have introduced with 160 cosponsors, is 
built on this premise. It differs from previ- 
ous sunset proposals in two fundamental re- 
spects. First, it contains no exemptions or 
exceptions. All forms of spending are treat- 
ed, and treated fairly. Second, it does not 
rely on the threat of automatic termination 
to force review. 

The action-forcing mechanism of H.R. 
5858 will encourage review without creating 
the instability that would result from auto- 
matic termination. Under H.R. 5858, no pro- 
gram or tax expenditure can be automati- 
cally terminated without a vote of the Con- 
gress. Let me outline the basic features of 
the bill. 

The process works on a Congress-by-Con- 
gress basis. It begins with the adoption of 
sunset review agendas of their jurisdiction 
by legislative committees. These agendas, 
which must be prepared by March Ist of the 
first session of a Congress, will announce 
well in advance the programs and tax ex- 
penditures that each committee intends to 
review that Congress. This will provide all 
parties concerned with adequate notice that 
@ program is scheduled for review. In addi- 
tion, committees will be required to project 
their review schedules for the next three 
Congresses. Let me emphasize again that 
these agendas for review will be set by the 
committees that normally have jurisdiction 
over the programs. These are the commit- 
tees that have built up a great deal of ex- 
pertise over the years in dealing with these 
programs. They are familiar with the pro- 
grams and their problems. They are in the 
best position to choose priorities for sunset 
review and to conduct a serious study. 

The committee recommendations for a 
sunset review will be approved by the full 
Congress, which will then direct each com- 
mittee to report their findings and recom- 
mendations to the Congress by May 15 of 
the second session. The directive specifies 
that the committees are to report legislation 
that would modify, continue, or terminate 
the programs that have been reviewed. 

This directive is the action-forcing mecha- 
nism of H.R. 5858. It links the review con- 
ducted by committees with a “sunset vote” 
by the full Congress. The directive for a 
vote is a key difference between H.R. 5858 
and previous sunset proposals, such as H.R. 
2. This directive assures that no program or 
tax expenditure will end without Congress 
having the opportunity to vote. It also as- 
sures that Congress will be able to act affirm- 
atively on committee recommendations. 
This is especially important with regard to 
entitlement programs, where legislative 
action is required in order to achieve budge- 
tary savings. As I stated earlier, these direc- 
tives will apply to any and all forms of 
spending—whether it be direct expendi- 
tures, loan guarantees, tax credits, or enti- 
tlements. If we are serious about review, we 
must be willing to make all areas of the 
budget eligible for a sunset review. 

Most important, the assurance of a vote 
under H.R. 5858 alleviates the many prob- 
lems associated with automatic termination. 
These problems came to light during the ex- 
tensive hearings I chaired last year. At 
those hearings, representatives of the busi- 
ness community—some of you are here this 
morning—of independent regulatory agen- 
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cies, of civil rights groups, and leading 
scholars of economics and government, all 
gave forebodings of what could occur under 
automatic termination. Let me provide a 
few examples. 

State and local governments cannot plan 
their budgets if they don’t know the status 
of Federal block. grant assistance. Housing 
authorities and private homebuilders can't 
get construction started if the status of 
Fannie-Mae and Ginnie-Mae loan programs 
are in doubt. Manufacturers can’t make nec- 
essary capital improvements if investment 
tax credits are in jeopardę. 


Neither Government nor business can op- 
erate in an economic climate where key tax 
provisions or programs could abruptly dis- 
appear from the books because a committee 
missed a review or a minority of Members 
delay consideration of a sunset renewal. As 
a former financial lawyer, I know that in- 
vestment flees uncertainty. And in these 
economic times, the last thing we want to do 
is to discourage investment. 

This could very well happen under H.R. 2 
and this is why I have pursued a different 
course with H.R. 5858. 


I am not convinced that automatic termi- 
nation, as proposed by H.R. 2, is the best or 
only way to encourage review. This is why 
H.R. 5858 assures a vote of the full Congress 
before any program or tax expenditure can 
be terminated. 

I am not convinced that any individual 
program or form of spending should be 
exempted from review, as in H.R. 2. This is 
why H.R. 5858 contains no exemptions. 


I am not convinced that an arbitrary 
schedule, such as that contained in H.R. 2, 
should determine any Congress’ priorities 
for sunset review. This is why H.R. 5858 has 


the committee of jurisdiction, with the con- 
currence of the full Congress, set its own 
priorities for review. 


I am not convinced that sunset review 
should only look at the amount of funds au- 
thorized for a program. This is why H.R. 
5858 encourages review of the enacting leg- 
islation and all regulatory authority. 


For these reasons, I am convinced that 
H.R. 5858 represent the most responsible 
and effective approach to sunset. 


Our Nation has focused its attention on 
the issues of- inflation and Government 
economy. Congress can and will respond to 
that concern with sunset legislation this 
year. My question to you, which I stated 
earlier, is: “What kind of sunset legislation 
will it be?” 


Will it treat all forms of spending equally 
or will it be riddled with exemptions? 


Will Congress have the final say or will 
key provisions of law end without so much 
as a vote due to automatic termination? 


Will it address the need to review the pro- 
grams most in need at the time, or will its 
review be dictated by an arbitrary schedule? 


Think on these questions. I did, and that 
is why H.R. 5858 takes the form that it 
does. Sunset legislation is not a one-shot op- 
eration to streamline government. Our Fed- 
eral bureaucracy has built up over the 
entire post-war period. It will take a sus- 
tained effort by the Congress to sort 
through the mass of Federal programs and 
activities. H.R. 5858 is designed for the long- 
haul—for that is the only hope we have for 
getting a handle on the problems that beset 
Government today. 
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MARY LASKER AND THE NATION- 
AL HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
EDUCATION CAMPAIGN 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, it is no 
longer a secret that high blood pres- 
sure is one of the most insidious en- 
emies of the Nation’s health. Heart 
disease, the leading cause of death, 
and stroke account for nearly half of 
all deaths in the United States each 
year. Diseases of the circulatory 
system are the single greatest econom- 
ic health burden. They account for 
over one-fifth of the total national 
economic cost of illness, which has 
almost tripled since 1963. Diseases in 
this category rank first among the 
major classifications of disease in po- 
tential years of life lost because of ill- 
ness and account for the largest 
number of social security disability 
cases. 

High blood pressure is a critical 
factor in this area; it has been estimat- 
ed to be present in 68 percent of all 
first heart attacks and 75 percent of 
all first strokes. It is directly related to 
heart attack, heart failure, stroke, 
kidney failure, and blindness. 

Some 60 million Americans have 
beer determined to be at risk of devel- 
oping blood vessel disease and these 
related conditions as a result of high 
blood pressure. Almost 35 million per- 
sons are estimated to have definite hy- 
pertension with another 25 million 
thought to have borderline high blood 
pressure. Some 7 million of the 35 mil- 
lion Americans with definfte high 
blood pressure are taking medication 
and achieving control of their disease. 

While uncontrolled hypertension 
can have devastating consequences, it 
has no symptoms. Millions of Ameri- 
cans daily play Russian roulette with 
their lives, unaware of the unknown 
health dangers they may face. Detec- 
tion, treatment, and prevention are 
crucial to control of this condition, 
which has been called the silent killer. 
Education, therefore, is the largest 
single need. 

In the early 1970's, the National 
Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute initi- 
ated a program that has become the 
focal point for national education ac- 
tivities. This national high blood pres- 
sure education campaign has produced 
impressive, measurable results in re- 
ducing deaths from heart attack and 
stroke. 

Mr. Speaker, the reason the dangers 
of hypertension are no longer a secret 
can be traced to the efforts of Mrs. 
Mary Lasker. It should come as no sur- 
prise to my colleagues that she was 
and is the inspiration and the momen- 
tum behind this successful program. It 
was she who first presented it to HEW 
officials; it was she who got the pro- 
gram off the ground; and it is she 
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whose persistence has kept public in- 
terest in high blood pressure alive ina 

sea of health concerns where attention 

shifts almost daily. 

As so often in the past, Mrs. Lasker 
came to me a few years ago and asked 
if the Select Committee on Aging, 
which I have the privilege to chair, 
could do something to make known 
the dangers to the elderly represented 
by hypertension. As a result, the Sub- 
committee on Health and Long-Term 
Care, which I also chair, conducted 
the first congressional hearing devoted 
exclusively to an examination of high 
blood pressure among the elderly on 
July 21, 1977. In the fall of 1978, I ap- 
pointed a blue ribbon advisory panel 
on the treatment of high blood pres- 
sure in America to advise our commit- 
tee on what might be done to further 
attack this national health problem. 
This panel, composed of Amercians 
distinguished in the fields of medicine, 
business, labor, government, and phil- 
anthropic endeavor, and including the 
very highly respected heart surgeon, 
Dr. Michael DeBakey, met with our 
committee on January 31, 1979, and 
issued a report recommending legisla- 
tive and administrative initiatives at 
combating hypertension. 

Shortly afterward, I introduced a 
package of bills which would, among 
other things, provide medicare cover- 
age for preventive services furnished 
in the screening, testing, diagnosis, 
and treatment of individuals for hy- 
pertension. It is my hope that the leg- 
islative committees with jurisdiction 
over these bills will seek to bring them 
before the full House. 

Association and friendship with 
Mary Lasker have been among the 
greatest joys of my public life. Time 
and again Mary Lasker has demon- 
strated abiding concern for the health 
of Americans—indeed all the people of 
the world. And she has done more to 
translate her concern into action and 
results than any person I have known 
in the more than 40 years that I have 
been associated with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

It was my pleasure to work with her 
and others in the Congress to estab- 
lish the National Heart Institute, the 
National Cancer Institute, and others. 
She has initiated practically all of the 
great programs that deal with health 
problems that today are the subject of 
concern by our Government: cancer, 
heart disease, arthritis, rheumatism, 
blindness, and right on through the 
list of diseases which are studied by 
the National Institutes of Health and 
treated in various Federal, State, local, 
and private programs. She truly is one 
of the great ladies of the world, and 
the world owes her a debt of gratitude 
for the selfless devotion she continues 
to exhibit in the interest of mankind. 

I bring these thoughts to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues so that I may 
share with them a recent report on 
the status and results of the national 
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paign. 
Mr. Speaker, I insert this brief 


report in the Recorp at this point: 


One of the most successful public disease 
control programs ever undertaken in this 
country is the National High Blood Pressure 
Education Campaign of the National Heart 
Institute, which began in late 1973. This 
program has been a major contributing 
factor to the decline in deaths in this coun- 
try, resulting in the fact that for the last 
three years we have enjoyed the lowest 
death rate in our history. 

This has been accomplished by cutting 
the death rate from stroke by 23 percent be- 
tween 1973 and 1978; and by cutting the 
death rate from diseases of the heart by 8 
percent between 1973 and 1978, in each case 
—.— accompanying savings of thousands of 

ves. 

The decline in the number of deaths from 
cerebrovascular diseases since 1973 has 
meant the saving of 127,026 lives of people 
who would not have been alive had the 
prior stroke death rate still prevailed. 

In 1973 at the start of the National High 
Blood Pressure Education Campaign, the 
crude death rate from stroke was 102.1. In 
1978, it was down to 79.1, a 23 percent de- 
cline. 

Year by year this meant a saving of the 
following number of lives through the de- 
cline in the stroke death rate, since the Na- 
tional High Blood Pressure Campaign got 
under way: 

1974, 6,889; 1975, 20,275; 1976, 25,690; 1977, 
32,379; 1978, 41,793, for a total of 127,026 
lives saved. 

A similar successful result has been effect- 
ed in connection with diseases of the heart. 
The death rate from diseases of the heart 
has been cut by 8 percent between 1973, 
when the National High Blood Pressure 
Education Campaign began, to 1978. 

Thus, the decline in the number of deaths 
from diseases of the heart since that time 
has meant the saving of 160,086 lives, of 
people who would not be here had the prior 
heart disease death rate still prevailed. 

In 1973 at the start of the program, the 
crude death rate from diseases of the heart 
was 360.8. In 1978, it was down to 333.0, an 8 
percent decline. 

On a year by year basis, this has meant a 
saving of the following number of lives, 
through the decline in the heart disease 
death rate since the National High Blood 
Pressure Education Campaign began: 

1974, 18,909; 1975, 40,860; 1976, 33,197; 
1977, 38,225; 1978, 28,885, for a total of 
160,086. 

The significance of the National High 
Blood Pressure Education Campaign, and 
the resultant saving of lives, demonstrates 
the fact that when doctors and the public 
are made aware of specific health matters, 
both the professional and the lay public re- 
spond, and lives are saved. 

All the elements relevant to this situation 
were in existence prior to 1973—we had the 
drugs, we had the knowledge, we had the 
techniques. The only thing we did not have 
enough of was education and the incentive 
to act upon this medical knowledge. 

The only new factor that was added was 
the National High Blood Pressure Educa- 
tion Campaign, and the aid of the Advertis- 
ing Council, which obtained for it, between 
1975 and 1978, $106,000,000 in free time and 
space from TV, radio, and other media, We 
may therefore consider that this was the 
new ingredient which made all the differ- 
ence between life and death for thousands 
of people. 
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What we need now is to increase the 
number of people who have their blood 
pressures checked to prevent even thou- 
sands more deaths from heart attacks, 
strokes, and kidney failure. Get checked 
today by your doctor. 


— — — 


THE NEW ELI WHITNEY 
MUSEUM AND ARMORY 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to a new museum entering its 
second season in my Third Congres- 
sional District in Connecticut. 

Its uniqueness is that it is dedicated 
to displays depicting some of the early 
days of Yankee ingenuity. Through 
the inspiring efforts and leadership of 
Merrill K. Lindsay, a well known his- 
torian, and several other dedicated in- 
dividuals, the remaining 10 acres of 
the once vast Whitney family holdings 
have been obtained for this historical 
showplace. 

The historical significance of this 
museum is based on the inventor of 
the cotton gin, Eli Whitney. The 
cotton gin assured his place in the his- 
tory books and almost into the debtors 
prison. But he is assured a place in 
any history book dealing with the 
technique of mass production. He 
nearly went into bankruptcy in his at- 
tempts to protect his cotton gin from 
being copied, but had the foresight to 
develop an arms industry utilizing 
some of the earliest techniques for 
producing quantities of interchange- 
able parts. His effort to fulfill a con- 
tract with the U.S. Government to 
manufacture 10,000 muskets in an un- 
precedented 2-year period was the real 

of mass production. Skep- 
tics of the 1798 period knew he could 
not find enough craftsmen to hand- 
craft muskets using traditional gun- 
smith methods. While it took longer 
than the 2 years for Mr. Whitney to 
set up the plant and to obtain the nec- 
essary machinery, he knew that once 
in operation the factory could produce 
individual musket parts that could be 
interchanged. Replacing broken parts 
with new parts in the field was an 
added bonus the Army soon realized. 
It was not too long before foreign gov- 
ernments realized the advantages of 
this technique. It became known as 
the “American System.” 

During his lifetime, Eli Whitney’s 
factory in Whitneyville produced 
about 38,000 firearms, thereby estab- 
lishing the first truly recognized fac- 
tory based on the mass production of 
uniform interchangeable parts. 

The museum organizer, Merrill K. 
Lindsay, a renowned arms historian, 
has not confined the museum just to 
Whitney’s cotton gin and samples of 
the arms his factory produced. Many 
other well-known New Haven and Con- 
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necticut inventive geniuses are repre- 
sented by the products of their efforts. 
For example, one can see exhibits on 
the telegraph—Samuel Morse; vulcan- 
ized rubber tires—Charles Goodyear; 
the first combat submarine—David 
Bushnell; a stone crusher for macad- 
am roads—Eli Whitney Blake; car- 
riages—John Cook and James Brew- 
ster; covered bridges—Ithiel Town; and 
many more. 

The Eli Whitney Museum, which is 
near New Haven, has a number of 
buildings dedicated to displaying New 
England artifacts, antique firearms, 
the original arms factory, a living 
museum, and an extensive library. An 
authoritative booklet has been pub- 
lished by Mr. Lindsay giving some of 
the interesting details of the armory 
along with an excellent bibliography 
and a listing of manufacturing compa- 
nies of Connecticut that were founded 
between 1767 and 1862 and still in 
business as of 1973. 

As an important part of our Ameri- 
can heritage, I would recommend to 
one and all that they visit the Eli 
Whitney Museum in Whitneyville, 
Conn. 


SECRETARY OF STATE MUSKIE 
HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIPORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I was pleased to see the over- 
whelming vote in the Senate to con- 
firm Ed Muskie to be our new Secre- 
tary of State. I have always had a high 
regard for Mr. Muskie, and believe 
that he will bring a needed balance to 
our foreign policy planning. 

An article in today’s New York 
Times presents some interesting 
thoughts on Mr. Muskie’s new position 
that I think my colleagues would be 
interested in reading. As a Senator, Ed 
Muskie has been a forceful advocate 
for arms control and for the SALT II 
agreement. In these troubled and un- 
certain times, I think we very much 
need a renewed commitment to achiev- 
ing arms limitation. I share the hope 
of the author of this editorial that 
Secretary Muskie will use his new po- 
sition to encourage the ratification of 
SALT II. 

The article follows: 

For MR. MUSKIE’S OPENING NUMBER 

A rescue mission is overdue for another 
American hostage to fortune, the SALT 
treaty. If Senator Muskie wants to make 
good his vow to be a “political” Secretary of 
State, in the finest sense, he would defy 
conventional wisdom and lead a daring 
effort to save the arms control pact. 

President Carter’s preoccupations with 
Tran and Afghanistan, though justified, 
have obscured the even larger danger of the 
resumption of an uncontrolled nuclear arms 
race with the Soviet Union. This being an 
American election year, the chances for 
avoiding that danger now seem small. But 
the chances of repairing the damage after 
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election, when Moscow will be moving 
toward a change of leaders, seem smaller 
still. One more urgent effort ought to be 
made, and the arrival of Secretary Muskie— 
soon to meet with Foreign Minister Gromy- 
ko—may offer a last opportunity. 


Mr. Muskie has headed the arms control 
subcommittee of the Senate and probably 
knows that subject as well as any foreign 
issue. And he knows better than anyone in 
the Administration how to maneuver the 
Senate toward one more try at ratification. 
Ronald Reagan would oppose it, but that 
may make it all the more attractive to the 
Democrats and President Carter. Propelling 
them and the country should be the knowl- 
edge that failure to ratify SALT this year 
will destroy the pending treaty and perhaps 
even the arms control negotiating process. 


Mr. Carter has wisely drawn back from 
linking SALT ratification to Soviet conduct 
in Afghanistan. The treaty is even more im- 
portant in a period of Soviet-American ten- 
sion. SALT II is not a favor the United 
States does for the Soviet Union; it is a mu- 
tually beneficial pact and, on balance, more 
beneficial to America. 


The “American and Soviet Governments 
are abiding voluntarily by the unratified 
limitations of SALT II and the expired 
limits of SALT I. But why obey treaties 
without also getting their benefits of cer- 
tainty? Holding voluntarily to these ceilings 
will surely become difficult as the time ap- 
proaches for dismantling older weapons to 
make room for replacements. A first test 
may come this month, when Moscow 
launches a new missile submarine that will 
push the Soviet arsenal above the SALT I 
ceiling. The United States faces a similar 
test in September, with the start of sea 
trials for a new Trident submarine. 


Replacements aside, SALT II requires the 
Soviet Union to dismantle 104 missiles or 
bombers immediately and 150 more by the 
end of 1981, when the United States is com- 
mitted to reduce by 33. All of this would 
have to be renegotiated if Congress defers 
ratification to at least the middle of next 
year. 


Delay would also unravel other elements 
of security policy. NATO’s approval of 
American mid-range missiles in Europe was 
conditioned on negotiations in the next 
treaty, SALT III, to limit them and compa- 
rable Soviet weapons. If those issues become 
entwined with SALT II, the pending treaty 
will be delayed for many years. And it is 
highly unlikely that either side would abide 
voluntarily by the SALT limitations until 
that time. 


Moscow is even now adding 1,000 multiple 
warheads to its big missiles each year. SALT 
II limits those missiles to 10 warheads each, 
instead of the 30 they could carry, and toa 
total of about 10,000. But those ceilings 
won't be voluntarily observed forever. At 
about 14,000 such warheads, Moscow would 
have tripled the “threat” to America’s con- 
templated mobile MX missile, which is sup- 
posed to make our land-based deterrent in- 
vulnerable again. America could always 
build more MX shelters, but the Soviet 
Union could add still more warheads, faster 
and cheaper. 


A world without SALT may not be the 
worst of all worlds, but it could come close. 
The instabilities in an uncontrolled arms 
race would be even greater than the eco- 
nomic cost of losing the treaty—at least $30 
billion over ten years. What better issue for 
an election year debate, and for a Secretary 
of State’s debut? 
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STAND UP AMERICA 


HON. CARROLL HUBBARD, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a commentary written by 
a high school student from Hopkins- 
ville, Ky. This excellent statement by 
Hopkinsville High School senior, 
Frank Reynolds, exhibits a renewed 
patriotism at a time when pride and 
belief in our Nation has withered to an 
alarming low. We are all aware of the 
challenges and difficulties facing us 
both nafionally and internationally. 
Let Mr. Reynolds’ article be the sort 
of inspiration to spark the sense of 
hope and unity we so desperately need 
to stand up to these challenges. This 
commentary appeared in Hopkinsville 
High School’s newspaper, the Tiger, 
on April 29, 1980. The text is as fol- 
lows: 


STAND UP AMERICA 


Moving into this decade, America is 
plagued with many new problems as well as 
many of the old ones still dragging along. 
The most crucial problem that we, the 
American people, are faced with today is 
the starting of a war, possibly a Nuclear 
World War. 

Being a concerned student and citizen of 
this community. I feel that it is my obliga- 
tion to speak out on this issue of country 
and patriotism. By expressing my feelings 
on this grave issue, I hope and pray that 
other Americans will be persuaded to stand 
up and show their national pride for this 
glorious nation. 

If a World War is to come in our near 
future, we cannot sit here and wait for it to 
slap us in the face. We must be ready by 
preparing ourselves now. The best way to do 
this is by draft registration. This is a pro- 
posal by President Carter that would allow 
young men and women to register for the 
draft. By using this draft registration now 
and supporting it we will be ready for any 
military aggression against us, our Allies, or 
— place American interests are threat- 
en 

We must maintain a strong army and 
navy if we are to protect our national secu- 
rity. This will show the world that the 
“Sleeping Giant” has awakened once again, 
tired of being pushed around. 

We have to be ready for any crisis today 
because the world is in a terribly unstable 
stage where one incident can turn this 
planet into a battlefield. So if we still want 
to keep our freedoms, then let’s give our 
country what She deserves, a little of our- 


“selves and our time. 


If someone is living in the United States, 
and does not want to defend his constitu- 
tional rights, then why should someone 
else? Why should these people have the 
same rights as someone else who has fought 
for his rights and his country? Anyone who 
loves this country should stand up and sup- 
port it. 

I am not suggesting that we should go to 
war with the Soviet Union or any other 
country at this time, although diplomatic 
relations have been strained a great deal by 
the Soviet Union and other countries as 
well. I am only saying that if our national 
security or our rights to liberty are threat- 
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ened that we should be prepared to fight for 
these principles. 

In order to stop Soviet aggression and em- 
bassy takeovers we must unite to keep this 
country free. Let us not blind ourselves, but 
rather see that these are not just signs but 
implements of war. These hostile actions 
have to be dealt with immediately. 

These incidents have occured mostly be- 
cause of our foreign policy. We could not 
protect our citizens in Iran and probably 
cannot protect them in the United States if 
a World War were to come today. It is now 
time that the students of this community 
stand up together and support this great 
country because she has supported us for all 
our lives. 

Freedom is a precious thing to humans all 
over the world. But if freedom is not worth 
protecting then it is not worth keeping. 

Life is a beautiful miracle but it cannot be 
valued above principle. The world will not 
respect our rights unless we show that we 
will defend those rights. One man’s life is 
not worth more than a whole country’s ex- 
istence. 

As long as a nation is full of people with- 
out courage, it is not just a nation that is 
weak, but a nation that is doomed to die. 


LONGEVITY: CAN THE AGING 
PROCESS BE REVERSED? 


HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
House will once again turn its atten- 
tion to the important issue of Federal 
support for medical research when we 
consider the Health Research Act of 
1980. This bill, which reauthorizes the 
National Institutes of Health, was or- 
dered to be reported this week by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

I am very proud of the work being 
conducted at a research laboratory in 
my congressional district at the Insti- 
tute for Medical Research (IMR), lo- 
cated at Camden, N.J. This interna- 
tionally renowned facility has the 
world’s largest collection of deep- 
frozen human cell samples. Upon re- 
quest, these samples are immediately 
available to researchers investigating 
cancer, aging, and hereditary disease. 

Presently, 80 percent of the Insti- 
tute’s funding comes from Federal and 
State grants. Twenty percent is sup- 
plemented by private foundation 
grants and individual contributions. 
IMR is New Jersey’s only medical re- 
search facility that is not supported 
by a drug company, hospital, or uni- 
versity. 

IMR also plays an important role in 
investigating environmental causes of 
cancer, an issue of great concern in my 
State. IMR is the only lab that tests 
New Jersey’s air, soil, and water for 
unidentified cancer-causing chemicals. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that my col- 
leagues would find enlightening a 
recent article about the Institute of 
Medical Research’s study on the rela- 
tionship between cellular reproduction 
and human aging. We should all be 
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aware that the continuation of such 
high-quality research depends upon 
our maintaining Federal aid for basic 
research. 

It is a privilege to share with my col- 
leagues the work being done at IMR in 
efforts to meet the tremendous chal- 
lenges faced by medical science. 

The article published in Camden’s 
Courier-Post follows: 


Crry CELL Bank May HOLD SECRET oF 
Human AcING 


(By Ron Avery) 


Campen.—To cheat death, to find a “foun- 
tain of youth” that retards the aging proc- 
ess, is perhaps mankind’s most universal 
dream. 

The ancient quest goes on more intensely 
than ever before, with much of the effort 
centered at the private Institute for Medical 
Research in Camden. 

If there is a major discovery in the next 
decade on aging, there is a good chance it 
will either come out of Camden or the insti- 
tute will have played a role in it. 

The secret of defeating the aging process 
probably lies in understanding cells and 
why cells lose their ability to divide and re- 
produce, 

Practically all researchers working on this 
basic question are in contact with the 
Camden facility for two reasons: 

It has a team of scientists working on 
aging under a federal grant that now 
amounts to $1.25 million. 

It contains the world’s only cell bank for 
aging, which last month received a $3.5 mil- 
lion federal grant for its continued exist- 
ence. 

The cell bank contains thousands of tiny 
vials filled with living, frozen cells. They are 
shipped to scientists in every part of the 
world who are working on the question of 
aging. 

The bank is funded by the National Insti- 
tute for Aging (NIA) and it is tied in with all 
NIA research projects dealing with cells. 

The living cells have been collected from 
people with rare illnesses that cause prema- 
ture aging and from normal people of all 
ages. The samples are kept in a state of sus- 
pended animation in liquid nitrogen freezers 
at 316 degrees below zero. 

Dr. Arthur E. Greene of Cherry Hill, head 
of the cell biology department, is as cau- 
tious as any scientist, yet he feels there may 
be a major breakthrough in 10 to 15 years. 

“It's possible that life can be prolonged so 
that people will live to 150,“ he says. “But, 
what we are really looking for is the knowl- 
edge to keep people as healthy as possible as 
they age.” 

“Science has just started to study this in a 
systematic way,” he says. “The NIA is only 
about three years old. Aging is getting more 
attention because by the turn of the cen- 
tury about 25 percent of the population will 
be over 65.” 

Much of the technology to study the proc- 
ess is new. The Institute for Medical Re- 
search has been a pioneer in developing 
techniques of preserving the purity of cell 
samples. 

The institute developed sterile air-flow 
systems used in labs and hospitals and other 
sterilizing techniques. 

One of the advantages of using the insti- 
tute as the cell bank for all aging studies is 
that work can be duplicated using the same 
tissue from the same donor. 

“If there is a major discovery and another 
scientist tries to duplicate the experiment 
and does not get the same result, he knows 
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the reason for the difference is not because 
the tissue is different,” explains Greene. 

The institute has gone all over the world 
to obtain samples of some of the more un- 
usual aging diseases. Included in the collec- 
tion is progeria, which causes premature 
aging in children who take on the appear- 
ance of old people and usually die in their 
teens. Another rare disease in the cell bank 
is called Alzheimer Disease, a form of early 
senility. 

The bank also includes cell samples taken 
from healthy persons from age 20 to 90. 
Samples from these volunteers are taken on 
a regular basis to be studied and stored. 

Greene says he would like to expand the 
collection to obtain samples from ethnic 
groups that seem to have great longevity, 
such as the natives of the Caucasus Moun- 
tains in the Soviet Union. 

Researcher Dr. Robert Miller suggests 
that cancer and aging may be two sides of 
the same coin. 

He says all healthy cells sooner or later 
lose their ability to reproduce (as with the 
fetus experiment). However, cancer cells 
will reproduce indefinitely. So, if science 
ever learns to control the wild growth of 
cancer, it also will learn how to prolong 
growth in normal but aging cells. 

Miller is one of six institute staff members 
involved in the basic research on aging. 

Most of the group’s work has involved the 
examination of chromosomes and genes. 


A TRIBUTE TO ARTHUR LEVITT 
HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, this week, 
New York State, as well as the Nation, 
lost a great man and one of its most 
effective and influential public serv- 
ants. Arthur Levitt for 24 years served 
the people of New York as the State’s 
comptroller. As an elected official, he 
served in the administration of three 
Governors of both political parties. 
Without doubt, during the course of 
his distinguished service, he became 
the State’s most widely admired public 
figure. As he approached the end of 
his unprecedented six terms of office, 
all four political parties in New York 
State were prepared to nominate 
Arthur Levitt as their candidate for 
comptroller. 

Perhaps the most enduring part of 
Arthur Levitt’s record will be to his 
ability to enlarge the concept of the 
position from what was originally 
little more than an auditing function 
to a comprehensive review of the qual- 
ity of execution of government pro- 
grams. Levitt virtually pioneered ef- 
forts to link the fiscal performance of 
State government with its substantive 
performance. No State government of- 
ficial could be content with simply 
showing a set of balanced books at the 
conclusion of a fiscal year; government 
was being held accountable for the 
quality.of its performance as well. 

The practice of auditing both fiscal 
and substantive performance has now 
become the model followed by Feder- 
al, State, and local governments. In 
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doing so, Arthur Levitt has provided 
the basis for a much higher standard 
of accountability of the performance 
of public officials to the electorate—a 
property which greatly strengthens 
the viability of a democratic form of 
government as the bureaucratic com- 
plexity of government has grown 
beyond the ability of ordinary citizens 
to come to grips with it. 

The pioneering innovation in the 
management of modern government 
which Arthur Levitt initiated derived 
directly from his universally recog- 
nized traits of unimpeachable personal 
integrity. The integrity which was 
such a central element of Arthur Le- 
vitt’s personal life was transferred di- 
rectly to his views of how modern gov- 
ernment could and should be man- 
aged. 

New York and the Nation have suf- 
fered a great loss in Arthur Levitt’s 
passing. All concerned—his family, 
friends, and fellow citizens can take 
comfort in the fact that the contribu- 
tion he made to public life will stand 
long after most of the public figures 
he influenced are long forgotten. 

It has been my privilege to count 
Arthur Levitt and his family among 
my personal friends. It must have 
been a great source of satisfaction to 
Arthur Levitt to see his son, Arthur, 
Jr., follow so effectively in his father’s 
footsteps as a distinguished leader of 
New York’s financial community as 
president of the American Stock Ex- 
change in New York City. Arthur 
Levitt, Jr., has brought to this office 
the same traits of professional dedica- 
tion and personal integrity that won 
for his father the admiration of his 
fellow citizens throughout the State 
and the Nation.e 


A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 


HON. SHIRLEY CHISHOLM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mrs. CHISHOLM. Mr. Speaker, 
there is probably no other American 
who has done more for the black la- 
borer than did A. Philip Randolph 
who died last year. 

Mr. Randolph organized the pre- 
dominantly black pullman train por- 
ters at a time when blacks were barred 
from membership in existing labor 
unions. It was 12 years later that the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
was recognized and granted an inter- 
national charter by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor-Congress of Industri- 
al Organizations (AFL-CIO). 

Mr. Randolph’s work of nearly 60 
years ago marked the beginning of 
much of the civil rights struggles that 
were to come in later years. 

An article on Mr. Randolph follows: 
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[From Dollars & Sense, April-May 19801 


DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN: A. PHILIP 
RANDOLPH 


When Asa Philip Randolph died in May, 
1979, he closed his eyes on 60 years of fight- 
ing bias and discrimination against black 
Americans in all walks of life. So pervasive 
was Randolph’s involvement in knocking 
the wind out of the United States’ irra- 
tional, cruel and self-defeating racial and 
oppressive economic policies that at the 
time of his death, “it was almost impossible 
to separate his role” in the labor and civil 
rights movements. 

It was in 1925 that Randolph came to the 
forefront in the labor movement when he 
organized the predominantly black Pullman 
train car porters into the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters. 

This was during the days when any orga- 
nizing of American workers smacked of 
“communism” in the eyes of this country’s 
powerful elite, when the mere mention of a 
union was enough to cost a sympathizer his 
job, and sometimes his life. And when a 
group of workers did unionize, black work- 
ers were excluded from its ranks. 

Randolph's efforts to galvanize the 
poorly-paid and over-worked black Pullman 
porters was a Herculean task that would 
later earn him a top berth in labor activism, 
and the mantle of “elder statesman” among 
black labor leaders. 

In 1937, after a 12-year battle, the Broth- 
erhood was granted an international charter 
from the American Federation of Labor 
(AFL), and Randolph eventually became 
the first black vice president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor-Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations (AFL-CIO). 

Inside the AFL-CIO, Randolph continued 
to assail union leadership with charges of 
built-in devices that systematically excluded 
blacks from certain crafts and, as a result, 
he formed the Negro American Labor Coun- 
cil. However, it was from the base of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters that 
Randolph struck out to fight labor discrimi- 
nation as well as inequities in the socio-eco- 
nomic arena. 

“Freedom is valueless without economic 
power,” he often said. 

Born in Crescent City, Florida in 1889, the 
son of an African Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, Asa Philip Randolph was a tall man 
with broad shoulders and a “rich, broad- 
toned voice.” Early on, he became a champi- 
on of nonviolent direct action. 

During the lynching and race riot era of 
the early 20th century, Randolph crossed 
the country, his speeches becoming telling 
documentaries of some of black America's 
darkest days. For his efforts, Randolph was 
arrested in 1919 by federal agents who had 
him jailed for a few days in Cleveland, Ohio. 

After America’s entry into World War II, 
when black Americans were “dying for de- 
mocracy” in distant lands, and other blacks 
were excluded from war industry jobs at 
home, Asa Philip Randolph once again gal- 
vanized black American support, fusing it 
into a huge, 100,000 strong proposed March 
on Washington—to the consternation of 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt and 
most white liberals of the day. 

After a showdown with Roosevelt that re- 
sulted in the June 25, 1941 signing of Execu- 
tive Order 8802, discrimination in war indus- 
tries and labor apprenticeships was banned, 
and Randolph called off the march. An- 
other Executive Order, this time from Presi- 
dent Harry Truman, that provided for 
“equal treatment and equal opportunity” in 
the armed forces, came about after Ran- 
dolph threatened to lead a civil disobedience 
campaign against the draft. 
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But in 1963, Randolph did more than 
threaten a mass march on the nation’s Cap- 
itol: working with his long-time colleague 
and friend, Bayard Rustin, and representa- 
tives of labor and civil rights groups, the 73- 
year-old Randolph organized the historic 
March on Washington that is perhaps best 
known for Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr.'s 
dramatic “I Have a Dream” address. 

“We are not a pressure group,” Randolph 
saw fit to explain at the time, as hundreds 
of thousands of Americans of all persua- 
sions converged at Washington, D.C.’s Lin- 
coln Memorial. “We are the advance guard 
of a massive moral revolution for jobs and 
freedom ... touching every village where 
black men are segregated, oppressed and 
exploited.” 

Bayard Rustin noted that “Mr. Randolph 
realized that the civil rights movement was 
entering a new era in the mid-1960s—an era 
that required intense black participation in 
the electoral process of America.” In 1964, 
“as a means of strengthening the bonds be- 
tween blacks and the labor movement,” 
Randolph founded the A. Philip Randolph 
Institute, now headed by Rustin. 

As in other areas of American life, 
through the years black Americans have 
made gains within organized labor, though 
many feel these gains have only begun to 
scratch the surface of the labor hierarchy 
and that the best is yet to come. 

It was Asa Philip Randolph’s conviction 
that these gains could be achieved through 
the system, and that a black/labor alliance 
is the key. 


VANDALISM OF MONUMENTS 
DEDICATED TO JEWISH WAR 
VETERANS 


HON. HAROLD C. HOLLENBECK 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. HOLLENBECK. Mr. Speaker, 
in the very near future I plan to intro- 
duce legislation which addresses a 
problem of distressing proportions. 
For the third time since Veteran’s 
Day, a monument in New Milford, 
N.J., dedicated by the Cpl. Charles M. 
Wallach Post 773 to veterans of the 
Jewish faith was toppled by vandals. 
The individuais responsible for such 
abhorrent acts are deserving of pun- 
ishment which will serve as a genuine 
deterrent to actions of a similar 
nature. This despicable desecration of 
a monument honoring our Nation’s 
war dead must not go unanswered. 

A copy of a recent communication I 
received from the Jewish War Veter- 
ans of U.S.A. in New Milford, N.J., ap- 
pears as follows: 

CPL. CHARLES M. WALLACH 
Post 773, 
JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF U.S.A., 
New Milford, N.J., April 30, 1980. 
Hon. HAROLD Car“ HOLLENBECK, 
East Rutherford, N.J. 

Dear Cap: I was told by your campaign 
office to contact you. 

The monument to men and women of the 
Jewish faith who fought and died in all of 
our nation’s wars, that our Post dedicated 
on Veterans’ Day, November 11, 1979 (at 
which time you honored us with your pres- 
ence) has been toppled for the third time a 
few weeks ago. 
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We had considered this another act of 
vandalism until now as the V.F.W. monu- 
ment had been vandalized, as were other 
buildings in New Milford. I might add that 
our flag, that you donated, was cut down 
and other flags in New Milford were like- 
wise shamefully cut down from their poles 
as well. 

Our flag pole, donated by one of our mem- 
bers in honor of his dead parents, was also 
desecrated. 

Now our Post received an unsigned letter 
through the mails—proving the act was not 
only un-American, criminal, but anti-semitic 
as well. The letter threatened to throw the 
monument down each time we re-erect it. 

Is there legislation providing severe penal- 
ties for desecrating the American flag, a 
monument to our nation’s war dead and 
vandalizing religious edifices? 

If not, can you please introduce such legis- 
lation, making it a Federal crime to vandal- 
ize and/or desecrate a patriotic monument, 
the American flag and a religious institution 
and edifice. 

Sinverely, 


Mr. Speaker, for this reason, I am 
presently preparing my proposals re- 
questing severe Federal penalties for 
wanton desecration of a patriotic 
monument. I hope that once this pro- 
posal has been drafted and formally 
introduced that I can count on the 
support of the majority of my col- 
— in this distinguished Cham- 
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PAUL STEVENS 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, I congratulate Paul Stevens, of 
Randallstown, Md., who will today 
become an Eagle Scout. Paul is a 14- 
year-old student at Arlington Baptist 
Upper School. He has been a Boy 
Scout for 2% years, and tonight, at a 
court of honor at the Mount Olive 
United Methodist Church, Paul will be 
honored by his friends, neighbors, and 
fellow Scouts. It is a pleasure for me 
to personally extend my own best 
wishes at the award ceremony.@ 


RESOLUTION TO HONOR 
LUCRETIA MOTT 


HON. WILLIAM H. GRAY III 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I am hon- 
ored to introduce in the House a joint 
resolution paying tribute to one of the 
greatest women in our country’s his- 
tory, Lucretia Mott. 

At the time of her death in 1880, Lu- 
cretia Mott was regarded as the lead- 
ing figure in the fight for equal rights 
for women. At the same time, she was 
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an important player in the battle to 
secure equal rights for blacks in those 
early days of our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, today in Philadelphia 
our former colleague and now mayor, 
William J. Green, will host a com- 
memoration of the 100th anniversary 
of Lucretia Mott’s death. I am pleased 
to join in the spirit of that commemo- 
ration by offering the following trib- 
ute to Lucretia Mott, prepared by 
Margaret M. Bacon, of Philadelphia, 
who has been active with the Lucretia 
Mott Centennial Coalition. 

The tribute follows: 


LUCRETIA COFFIN Mott, 1793-1880 


In 1880, at the time of her death, Lucretia 
Mott was known as the greatest woman 
America had ever produced. Every leading 
newspaper carried an obituary notice. On 
Broadway, in New York, her picture was 
prominently displayed in a shop window 80 
that all might have a last look at the be- 
loved face.” 

The United States Congress knew her, as 
a fearless advocate of emancipation of the 
slaves, and a pioneer of the rights of women 
who had several times addressed groups of 
Congresspersons, and taken her concerns to 
the White House when she felt so led. 

Today, one hundred years later, it is time 
for the nation to revive and honor the 
memory of her passionate devotion to 
human liberation and to peace. “There can 
be no true peace that is not founded on jus- 
tice and right” she often said. 

Lucretia Mott's contributions were pri- 
marily in the fields of education, social wel- 
fate, peacemaking, and the pursuit of equal 
rights. She was interested not only in the 
liberation of slaves and women, but the lib- 
eration of all people from the chains of 
narrow-mindedness and bigotry. She was as 
concerned about prejudice against the Irish 
immigrant worker as she was about that 
against Indians or Blacks. She believed that 
to know the truth was to set men and 
women free, and she fought for freedom of 
ideas for all people. 

Born Lucretia Coffin on the island of 
Nantucket, she taught school both before 
and after her marriage to James Mott, a 
Philadelphia wool merchant. The two had 
six children, of whom five lived. Lucretia 
was a devoted mother and a talented house- 
wife, known up and down the East Coast for 
her hospitality. Visiting reformers from the 
British islands as well as Boston and Wash- 
ington, D.C. always stopped with the Motts. 

Lucretia’s public life began as a minister 
in the Society of Friends. After the Hick- 
site-Orthodox split of 1827 she became a 
famous Hicksite, and was often women’s 
clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. From 
childhood on she had been concerned about 
slavery, and when William Lloyd Garrison 
organized the American Antislavery Society 
in Philadelphia in 1833, she attended and 
spoke at the meeting. A few days later she 
helped to organize the Philadelphia Female 
Antislavery Society which continued in ex- 
istence until 1870. 

In the Female Society the women demon- 
strated so much ability that they began to 
feel they ought to be allowed to participate 
in the Antislavery Society as a whole. This 
caused discord throughout the Antislavery 
movement. In 1838 an angry mob burned 
down Pennsylvania Hall in Philadelphia, 
partly in reaction to the fact that women 
were addressing mixed or “promiscuous” au- 
diences on the issue of slavery. In 1840 the 
American .Antislavery Society split on the 
“Women Question.” 
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Following the split, Lucretia was named a 
delegate to the World Antislavery Conven- 
tion in London. However, when she arrived 
in that city she was denied a seat at the con- 
vention because of her sex. Instead she sat 
on a balcony, where she could observe the 
proceedings but take no part in them. 

Her poise in accepting this situation was 
so remarkable that she became the most im- 
portant person at the conference. Sitting at 
her left hand was Anne Knight, a British 
Quaker, who was so influenced by Lucretia 
that she began the women’s rights move- 
ment in Great Britian in 1851. Sitting on 
her right was a young American bride, Eliz- 
abeth Cady Stanton, who felt the whole 
course of her life was changed by the en- 
counter. While still in London, Lucretia and 
Elizabeth agreed to have a convention on 
the rights of women on their return to the 
United States. Postponed several times, this 
resulted in the famous Seneca Falls Conven- 
tion of 1848. 

Meanwhile, Lucretia was busy with other 
reforms. First and foremost was anti-slav- 
ery. She helped escaping slaves through the 
underground railroad, and supported Wil- 
liam Still and Harriet Tubman in their ef- 
forts to assist escape. She spoke out so per- 
sistently against slavery that she became a 
highly controversial figure in the Society of 
Friends. She took her campaign to the 
White House, and into the South on several 
occasions. An enemy of race prejudice, she 
befriended the Fortens and Purvises and 
others, as well as Sojourner Truth and 
Frederick Douglass. 

But she had other concerns as well. 
During the Trish potato famine in 1845 she 
and James raised money for the victims. 
She also supported a group of Irish hand- 
loom weavers who struck in this city. In the 
midst of growing poverty she established a 
series of workshops where poor women 
could earn a meagre living by sewing. 

Always a pacifist, she had been an early 
member of the New England Non Resist- 
ance Society which promoted civil disobedi- 
ence eight years before Thoreau wrote his 
famous essay. In 1846 she led a group of 
women in Philadelphia in an exchange of 
letters with the women of Birmingham, 
England, both pledging themselves to keep 
their countries from going to war on the 
question of the Oregon territory, the 
famous “54-40-or Fight” issue. 

In the summer of 1848 she went to north- 
ern New York State to visit her sister. While 
there, she preached to the prisoners in 
Auburn State Prison, visited the Seneca In- 
dians on their reservation, crossed over into 
Ontario to see the colonies of escaped 
slaves, and was the inspiration and guiding 
force of the Seneca Falls Convention which 
made the first Declaration of the Rights of 
Women, I think this illustrates how broad 
and far reaching were her concerns. 

Following Seneca Falls, Lucretia Mott was 
widely known as the moving spirit of the 
early women’s rights movement. She coun- 
selled Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Lucy Stone 
and Susan B. Anthony, spoke at almost 
every national convention, and was attacked 
in the press as “a rampaging, unsexed 
woman.” In 1849 she gave a talk in Philadel- 
phia called “Discourse on Women” answer- 
ing the attacks of critics. 

“People ask, what do women want?” she 
told her audience. “I answer she asks noth- 
ing as a favor, but as a right, she wants to 
be acknowledged as a moral, responsible 
human being.” 

In 1886, when it was thought for a time 
that women and blacks would both gain the 
vote at the same time, the American Equal 
Rights Association was formed to work for 
this goal, and Lucretia was selected as its 
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first president. This is one of the reasons 
that Alice Paul named the Equal Rights 
Amendment the Lucretia Mott Amendment. 

But Lucretia Mott was never a one issue 
woman. During the Civil War she helped to 
support the freedmen schools, baked mince 
pies for the black soldiers being trained in 
Camp William Penn (now the site of the 
community of LaMott, named for her), 
struggled to integrate the horse drawn trol- 
leys that brought visitors to the Camp, and 
continued to work for peace. Shortly after 
the War she cornered Ulysses S. Grant and 
asked him to intervene to save some Indians 
from execution. Outliving her husband by 
many years, she devoted her old age to the 
Free Religious Association, and the Penn- 
sylvania Peace Society. 

Behind all of Lucretia’s crusades was her 
simple Quaker faith that there was that of 
God in everyone, and her belief that she 
must always be obedient to the Divine will. 
Her heart was almost too big for one small 
woman, scarcely five feet tall; and she ran 
so fast to keep up with her conscience that 
she was often plagued with an upset stom- 
ach. By the end of her life she was a tiny, 
birdlike, saintly woman, yet she possessed 
through it all a sharp tongue and a ready 
wit. Humor was her saving grace. 

Born in 1793, Lucretia Mott's life story 
goes back to the beginnings of this nation. 
She was always proud of America’s commit- 
ment to liberty and democracy; always 
urging her contemporaries to make the 
dream come true. “Let this be a nation, as it 
ought to be, where there is true equality,” 
she often said. Today she would be disap- 
pointed by how little genuine progress we 
have made toward equal rights; and she 
would be dismayed by our preoccupation 
with guns instead of butter. But she would 
not be discouraged, for she believed in the 
potential of human beings to translate be- 
liefs into action. 


STATEMENT ON FOOD STAMPS 


HON. EDWARD J. MARKEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, we are 
seeing one of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s most successful programs— 
food stamps—suffer the consequences 
of our inflation-racked economy. Are 
we willing to let a program that makes 
a crucial nutritional difference to 20 
million of the least fortunate members 
of our society slip away because we 
haye failed to get a handle on infla- 
tion? 

For 9 months, we have ignored the 
increasingly urgent messages from the 
Secretary of Agriculture that the pro- 
gram was in financial trouble and 
about to exceed its ceiling. In 1977, the 
cap that the Congress placed on the 
food stamp program may have seemed 
reasonable. At that time the Congres- 
sional Budget Office told us that food 
prices would rise 3 to 4 percent each 
year and that the unemployment rate 
would be at 6 percent in fiscal year 
1980. Well, Mr. Speaker, since the 
spending cap was placed, food prices 
have risen 22 percent and the unem- 
ployment rate is up to 7.2 percent. 
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Basically, there are three reasons 
why the cap has been reached: High 
food prices, unemployment, and a 
change in the law in 1977 allowing 
more poverty level families to join the 
program. The Congress has already 
and will continue to face many tough 
choices as we deal with inflation and 
we must act responsibly. 

Mr. Speaker, over half of the food 
stamp recipients are children, one- 
fifth are low income elderly people 
and one-third are disabled. We are 
talking about a program that impacts 
the very poorest segment of our soci- 
ety—over half of whose annual income 
is less than $6,000. I ask you if you can 
justify asking those least responsible 
for our economic condition to go with- 
out something that they truly cannot 
afford, financially or nutritionally. I 
find this a totally unacceptable solu- 
tion. 

I do not deny that there have been 
unfortunate abuses of the food stamp 
program, however, the legislation we 
are considering today contains 15 
strong provisions to alleviate these 
problems and errors. I strongly urge 
approval of this measure. With today’s 
unemployment figures it would be 
wholly indecent not to do so.@ 


ENGINEERING EXCELLENCE 
AWARDS 


HON. BOB TRAXLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


Mr. TRAXLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Consulting Engineers Coun- 
cil (ACEC) recently presented its 
annual Engineering Excellence 
Awards. Firms entered engineering 
design projects from around the 
United States. These were highly di- 
verse and went from wastewater treat- 
ment facilities to energy-related proj- 
ects, with everything in between. 
Through this competition ACEC pro- 
vides recognition annually to engi- 
neers whose accomplishments are 
truly outstanding. 

The remarkable achievements in 
construction and developments for im- 
proving our society are attainable in 
large measure through the energy, 
dedication, and ability of this coun- 
try’s engineers. After preliminary com- 
petitions at the State level, a final 
competition took place at the old Pen- 
sion Building- here in Washington. 
Judges included several from the Hill, 
the executive branch, and the private 
sector. 

Last Friday the firm Williams & 
Works, Inc., of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
received the Grand Conceptor Award 
for the finest engineering project of 
the past year. The winning project was 
an innovative sewage treatment facili- 
ty for the city of Detroit. Fifteen 
other firms were also presented 
awards. 
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Mr. Speaker, I share with my col- 
leagues these tremendous accomplish- 
ments of American ingenuity and our 
private enterprise system: 

MICHIGAN FIRM WINS ENGINEERING 
EXCELLENCE AWARD 


The modification of Detroit's wastewater 
treatment plant which will save the city $27 
million was chosen as the leading example 
of engineering excellence for 1980. 

The Grand Conceptor award, the top for 
Engineering Excellence given by the Ameri- 


Williams and Works, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
at the May 2 ceremony in Washington, D.C. 

The Detroit project was one of six empha- 
sizing resource protection through 
wastewater treatment. Energy was a major 
thrust of six award-winning projects which 
innovatively treat coal gasification, offshore 
oil and gas development, production of elec- 
tricity and conservation in new building 
design and renovation. The remaining proj- 
ects concerned industrial expansion, historic 
preservation and safety. A total of 16 
awards were given by a panel of 11 judges 
representing government, industry and 
other fields. 

The Williams and Works project involved 
study and tests of modifications to increase 
the capacity of the huge final clarifiers of 
the treatment plant by a third. The increase 
was required by changes in federal Environ- 
mental Protection Agency and Michigan De- 
partment of Natural Resources regulations. 
Effluent from the plant, one of the largest 
in the world and serving three million 
people and thousands of industries, could 
not meet the new regulations. Construction 
of new facilities would have required exten- 
— land acquisition and relocation of resi- 

nts. 

The firm designed changes in the inlet 
structures to the clarifiers, reducing the ve- 
locity of the flow of waste into the clari- 
fiers, raising the level at which waste was 
introduced and adding a series of fiberglass 
baffles to further disperse the flow of phos- 
phorous-removing liquid across the face of 
the clarifiers. A full scale test model was in- 
stalled at a cost of $411,000. The estimated 
cost of installation in the remaining 24 clari- 
fiers is $4 million, which represents a saving 
of $27 million over the cost of constructing 
additional clarifiers. 

“This project provides untold benefit to 
the people of Detroit as taxpayers and as 
citizens needing to renew the natural re- 
sources of the region,” said David Gardner, 
Topsham, Me., chairman of the Engineering 
Excellence Awards Committee. “It also 
benefits millions of residents of the Great 
Lakes region because the quality of effluent 
being discharged into the receiving waters 
will be improved.” 

Energy-related projects ranged from fuel 
conversion to production to energy conser- 
vation in new and renovated buildings. They 
include: 

Coal gasification of the University of Min- 
nesota’s Duluth heating plant. Funded by 
the Department of Energy and the universi- 
ty, the project is the first. two-stage low 
BTU coal gasification plant in the United 
States, expected to convert 94 percent of 
the coal to gas and 6 percent to oil, while 
meeting environmental restrictions. Engi- 
neering and design of the plant won for the 
firm of Orr-Schelen-Mayeron & Associates, 
Inc., Minneapolis, a division of Kidde Con- 
sultants, a grand award for design services 
on projects from $1 to $5 million. The plant 
cost $3.5 million. 

Large-scale offshore soil investigation for 
evaluation of oil tracts, gas leases and off- 
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shore facility design in the Alaskan Beau- 
fort Sea. The geotechnical consulting firm 
of Harding-Lawson Associates, San Francis- 
co and Anchorage, won the grand award for 
research for its subsurface drilling program 
on Alaska’s North Slope. In temperatures as 
low as 60 degrees fahrenheit, a 32-man camp 
made 20 test borings through ice to depths 
of 85 to 300 feet below mudline for a 90-mile 
stretch of the slope, to 15 miles offshore. 
Testing revealed the presence of ice-bonded 
permafrost which had environmental impli- 
cations for facility design and construction. 
The investigation produced technical, eco- 
nomic and safety data for the U.S. Geologi- 
cal Survey. 

Modification of the Chief Joseph Dam, 
Seattle, to permit installation of new gener- 
ators to double the dam's generating capac- 
ity. The Seattle office of Howard, Needles, 
Tammen and Bergendoff designed a pair of 
floating cofferdams, barge-like concrete 
structures, which blocked off each section 
of the dam as it was being raised to permit 
modification without curtailing existing 
power construction. This first use of coffer- 
dam technique in the U.S. saved the Corps 
of Engineers an estimated $2 million 
through value engineering analysis of the 
design, for which concrete was specified in- 
stead of initially proposed steel. The firm 
won the grand prize for design services on 
projects of construction costs greater than 
$5 million. 

The City of Salina, Kan., Bicentennial 
Center, where temperature is controlled by 
one of the nation’s largest heat pump sys- 
tems and body warmth of spectators is an 
important heat source for the 60,000-square- 
foot arena. The $6.4 million complex, con- 
structed below estimated cost, is divided 
into 16 independently controlled heating 
and cooling zones which make it unneces- 
sary to heat or cool the entire building 
when only a small area is in use. The honor 
award winning firm was Bucher & Willis, 
Consulting Engineers, Planners & Archi- 
tects, Salina, Kan. 

Energy-conserving design of the Seattle- 
Doctors Pavilion of the Swedish Hospital 
Center and energy-system renovation of ex- 
isting buildings. The new 150-bed acute-care 
pavilion, adjacent to a large medical facility 
which had developed in many phases since 
1964, required extraction and re-use of all 
available waste heat. The design, using a 
direct heat exchange device and large cen- 
tral heat recovery heat pump, is expected · to 
save energy costs of $160,000 annually. The 
honor award winning firm was Bouillon 
Christofferson & Schairer, Seattle. 

Expansion of the Edwin J. Duszynski Re- 
source Recovery Center, Madison, Wis. The 
City of Madison and the Madison Electric 
Company energy recovery program involves 
refuse-derived fuel for cofiring with pulver- 
ized coal to produce steam for electrical gen- 
eration. The $2.5 million plant, which proc- 
esses all of the city’s solid waste, is reported- 
ly the lowest capital cost system in the U.S. 
The project design won an honor award for 
Warzyn Engineering, Inc., Madison. 

Five significant wastewater treatment 
plants were honored for innovative engi- 
neering. They were: 

The Kings Grant Advanced Wastewater 
Treatment system for a planned community 
of 9,000 residences in the environmentally- 
sensitive pinewoods of Burlington County, 
N.Y. Even tertiary-level treated effluent of 
near drinking water quality could not be dis- 
charged into nearby streams and had to be 
held in recharge basins. A grand award for 
design services on projects under $1 million 
went to Gerald E. Speitel Associates, Mount 
Laurel, N.J. 
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The City of Shelton, Wash., Wastewater 
Facility Improvement. An existing plant’s 
capacity was inadequate to handle heavy 
rains, high groundwater and timber mill 
wastewater or an expected doubling of the 
population in the next two decades. The 
$5.2 million project was under budget. 
Design of a new simple and easily-main- 
tained system which the city calls “a model 
for other communities to follow” won an 
honor award for the Seattle-based firm of 
Kramer, Chin & Mayo, Inc. 

The Upper Occoquan Sewage Authority 
Regional Water Reclamation Plant, Manas- 
sas Park, Va. The $62 million project, in- 
volving conventional primary-secondary 
treatment and five advanced waste treat- 
ment processes, includes three types of recy- 
cling—recovery of ammonia for fertilizer, 
methane for plant and digester heating and 
carbon dioxide for recarbonation needs and 
organic solids which are anaerobically di- 
gested and composted for use by local park 
authorities. The project won an honor 
award for CH2M Hill, Reston, Va. 

Improvement to the water pollution con- 
trol facility of Palmetto, Fla. Constructed 
under budget, the $1.98 million advanced 
treatment plant removes nitrogen and phos- 
phorous biologically without use of chemi- 
cals, a national first. An honor award went 
to Glace & Radcliffe, Inc., Winter Park, Fla. 

The industrial wastewater treatment fa- 
cility for the meat processing plant of Hill- 
shire Farm, Inc., New London, Wisc. The 
$950,000 under-budget facility, which in- 
cludes a bio-oxidation tower to accelerate 
cooling, oxygen transfer and bio-chemical 
oxygen demand reduction, won an honor 
award for Foth & Van Dyke and Associates, 
Green Bay, Wis. 

Four other projects concerned design and 
analysis for industrial facilities, reconstruc- 


tion of a major coliseum, and historic pres- 
ervation and modernization of significant 
buildings. They were: 

Site investigation and foundation design 
of the North Pacific Paper Corporation 
newsprint mill at the Weyerhaeuser mill lo- 
cation, Longview, Wash. Studies by honor 

winning f 


award irm Hart-Crowser & Asso- 
ciates, Seattle, revealed a highly compress- 
ible silt layer which required soil consolida- 
tion. The silt was precompressed section by 
section in advance of construction, reducing 
construction time and costs. The estimated 
$172 million project was built considerably 
under estimates. 

Fast-track reconstruction of the Hartford, 
Conn., Civic Center Coliseum, Ellerbe Asso- 
ciates, Bloomington, Minn., won an honor 
award for design of an enlarged coliseum in- 
corporating 80 major structural changes, 
following collapse under snow and ice in 
January, 1978. The $25 million project, 
which met the City of Hartford’s budget, in- 
cluded a new roof and expansion of the coli- 
seum by a third. 

Historic preservation of the Upton Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. The building, built in 1854 
and used as a general store, law offices, the 
first post office, home of the first area 
newspaper, the Minnesota Republican, and 
a fire station, was in danger of collapse due 
to deteriorated basement walls. In a design 
which won an honor award, Bakke, Kopp, 
Ballou & McFarlin Engineers developed a 
method to strengthen the foundation by a 
unique steel-beam “teeter-totter” shoring 
system. The structure, whose restoration 
was accomplished under budget, is proposed 
as a home for the Minneapolis Opera Com- 
pany. 

Modernization and expansion of the 
oldest continously operating flour mill in 
Minnesota, the Peavy Company. The proj- 
ect included a new seven-story mill, an 
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80,000-square-foot warehouse, a bulk load- 
CTV 
mill buildings. For development of a five- 
phase construction plan which allowed un- 
interrupted operation of the mill and co- 
ordination with an adjacent flood control 
project, the firm of Conkey & Associates, 
Minneapolis, received an honor award. 
Presenting the Grand Conceptor award at 
the Friday presentation was Henry Longest, 
deputy assistant administrator for EPA's 
Water Programs Operations. Grand and 
horior awards in the research and design 
categories were presented by ACEC Presi- 
dent George Barnes and Gardner. 


CARDINAL STEPINAC MEMORIAL 
HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, today, 
May 8, marks the 82d anniversary of 
the birth of Cardinal Aloysius Ste- 
pinac. 

Cardinal Stepinac stands as a 
symbol both of man’s indominitable 
spirit and will against tyranny and of 
the Croation people as a whole. 

On this the 82d anniversary of his 
birth, I am pleased along with the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, Mr. DERWINSKI, 
to introduce a bill that provides for 
the erection of a monument to him in 
the District of Columbia at the ex- 
pense of a private organization, the 
American Friends of Croatia, Inc., pro- 
vided that the memorial design and 
other details conform to the require- 
ments of the Commission on Fine Arts 
and the National Capital Planning 
Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, Cardinal Stepinac was 
imprisoned for his opposition to the 
Communist regime in Yugoslavia. I 
hope that the erection of a memorial 
to a man so identified with the cause 
of freedom will not only be a source of 
pride to the millions of Americans of 
Croatian descent but will also be a 
source of inspiration and rededication 
for the entire American people. 


INTRODUCTION OF REVISED 
LEGISLATION TO AMEND THE 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 
1954 TO ALLOW A DEDUCTION 
FOR CERTAIN CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF REAL PROPERTY FOR CON- 
SERVATION PURPOSES 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the first session of the 96th Congress, 
I introduced, along with my colleague 
from Indiana (Mr. Jacoss), H.R. 4611, 
legislation that was designed to ad- 
dress certain issues in the Internal 
Revenue Code to encourage gifts of in- 
terests in real property for conserva- 
tion purposes. As a result of the intro- 
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duction of H.R. 4611 and hearings that 
were held on this matter by the Sub- 
committee on Select Revenue Meas- 
ures of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, we are today introducing a re- 
vised version of this legislation. We be- 
lieve the bill that we introduce today 
is an improved product which address- 
es some concerns which have been ex- 
pressed with regard to the earlier bill 
and also clarifies many provisions of 
existing law in this area. 

Mr, Speaker, under present law, a 
taxpayer is entitled to a deduction for 
the value of certain contributions 
made exclusively for conservation pur- 
poses. If no action is taken, the tax 
law that encourages these important 
charitable contributions will expire in 
June 1981. Under another provision of 
the tax law, a taxpayer may deduct 
the value of an open space easement 
in gross granted to certain organiza- 
tions. 

For the past 15 years, the donation 
of conservation easements has been 
used as an effective tool in regulating 
and protecting vital natural resources 
areas in cases where a landholder is 
unwilling or unable to sell or donate 
an entire or substantial interest in his 
property. Resource agencies, as well as 
private conservation organizations, are 
relying, to a greater extent, on acquir- 
ing conservation easements as one al- 
ternative to the rather costly process 
of full-fee title acquisition. Termina- 
tion of the authority allowing proper- 
ty owners to receive a tax deduction 
for donating conservation easements 
to nonprofit conservation organiza- 
tions would dull an effective conserva- 
tion tool. 

The bill introduced today would 
repeal these provisions of present law 
and substitute in their place one uni- 
fied provision that would allow a de- 
duction for a “qualified conservation 
contribution.” If enacted, the bill 
would encourage the preservation of 
this country’s limited natural re- 
sources and improve on present law in 
several significant ways. 

Most importantly, the bill would 
allow a taxpayer to retain mineral 
rights in real property given to a quali- 
fied organization exclusively for con- 
servation purposes. This provision 
would eliminate a serious impediment 
to many gifts which arises under pres- 
ent law. Deductions would also be al- 
lowed for the use which may be made 
of real property and remainder inter- 
ests in real property given to qualified 
organizations exclusively for conserva- 
tion purposes. 

Provisions of the legislation would 
safeguard the natural and historic re- 
sources which are the subject of these 
important gifts. For example, minerals 
retained could not be removed by any 
surface mining methods. However, 
minerals could be extracted by drilling 
or underground mining methods. Gen- 
erally, these types of extractions can 
be compatible with the long-term eco- 
logical value of the land surface. 
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Since most of the land acquired by 
private nonprofit conservation organi- 
zations are ultimately transferred to 
Federal or State natural resource 
agencies, specific restrictions on min- 
eral access, and public access, would 
have to be observed. A case in point is 
that the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the Department of the Interior cur- 
rently allows environmentally sound 
mineral extraction on a number of its 
wildlife refuges. In fact, mineral ex- 
traction is currently being carried out 
on the Kenai National Moose Range 
in Alaska, where the moose and oil 
rigs coexist in harmony. Other exam- 
ples of successful mineral extraction 
on wildlife refuges can be found at the 
Delta National Wildlife Refuge in Lou- 
isiana, the Aransas National Wildlife 
Refuge in Texas, the Sabine National 
Wildlife in Louisiana, and the Lacas- 
sine National Wildlife Refuge in Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr. Speaker, the benefits of this leg- 
islation are straightforward. The bill 
would expedite overall efforts to pro- 
tect our Nation’s dwindling natural re- 
sources at a time when Federal fund- 
ing for resource acquisition programs 
are being slashed. The legislation will 
receive widespread support from the 
conservation community and will insti- 
tute needed changes in the tax code. 
5 urge our colleagues to support this 

ill. 

Mr. Speaker, it is our understanding 
that our colleague, Dax ROSTEN- 
KowskI, chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Select Revenue Subcom- 
mittee, intends to hold public hearings 
on this revised legislation in the near 
future. We would hope that all inter- 
ested parties would take this opportu- 
nity to review this revised legislation 
carefully. 


AMERICAN ISSUES 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON. GARY A. LEE 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


Mr. LEE. Mr. Speaker, America’s 
next generation of leaders may be 
making tougher decisions about for- 
eign policy, protection of the environ- 
ment, and individual freedoms of 
choice. 

I insert the following newsletter: 

New Yorx«'s 33D District News 

Congressman Gary A. Lee said today that 
results of his spring 1980 American Issues 
Questionnaire” submitted by students of 
Mynderse Academy in the heart of the 
Finger Lakes District are not altogether 
surprising” in their disagreement with re- 
sults from their elders. 

More than 100 Seneca Falls area high 
school students were asked by Mynderse 
social studies instructor Walter Gable to 
complete copies of the questionnaire forms 
shortly after survey forms were mailed to 
households in central New York on March 
1. Students disagreed with the household 
survey results in half of the first 10 yes or 
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no questions, the Congressman said. “A look 
at the figures can tell us much about the 
priorities of these young people,” Lee com- 
mented. 

Question 1, asking whether constituents 
agree or disagree with the President’s han- 
dling of the Iranian hostage situation, 
caused a precise split in districtwide results: 
49 percent agreed, 49 percent disagreed. The 
students, however, were more decisive about 
their feelings: 62 percent disagreed with Mr. 
Carter’s handling; 32 percent agreed. 

While students and districtwide residents 
agree about the President’s use of economic 
sanctions in response to the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan, they did not agree in the 
Olympic boycott question. Students opposed 
the boycott in 58 percent of their responses; 
districtwide returns showed a 71 percent ap- 
proval rating of the boycott. 

Students disagreed with their elders, as 
well, in the matters of gasoline rationing 
and in the relaxation of environmental 
standards to develop new sources of energy. 
The Mynderse students favor rationing and 
oppose the relaxation of environmental cri- 
teria. 

Not surprisingly, students opposed the in- 
stitution of a new draft registration by a 70- 
to 30-percent margin. That was nearly a 
mirror reversal of district results showing 73 
percent approval of a new registration pro- 
gram. Students do, however, agree that 
women should be called as well as men in 
any new registration, and that defense 
spending should be increased. 

Students were substantially easier on the 
three branches of Federal Government than 
their older neighbors in offering perform- 
ance ratings for the President, Congress, 
and the Supreme Court. In some cases, sat- 
isfactory” ratings doubled. And in the Con- 
gressman’s straw poll of Presidential nomi- 
nees, Jimmy Carter and Ronald Reagan also 
became the student’s choices, but by greater 
margins than in the districtwide results. 

Congressman Lee said, “These statistics 
should be of interest to each of us. They are 
a good indicator that our leaders of tomor- 
row are in marked disagreement with many 
of the policies of today’s leaders and with 
the choices the rest of us are making. 

“If anything, these results give us food for 
thought about the legacies of our natural 
resources and the world that we will pass to 
the next generation of Americans. 

“At the same time, it places the rest of us 
on notification that we must stand prepared 
to justify the decisions of today to the citi- 
zens of tomorrow. I am greatly pleased to 
have that insight, and my sincere thanks go 
to Mr. Gable and his students for their as- 
sistance.” 


AMERICAN ISSUES QUESTIONNAIRE—1980 
DISTRICTWIDE/MYNDERSE ACADEMY RESULTS 


1. Do you agree with the President’s han- 
dling of the U.S. hostage situation in Iran? 

DW—yes, 49 percent; no, 49 percent. 

MYN-—yes, 38 percent; no, 62 percent. 

2. Do you agree with the President’s use 
of economic sanctions in response to the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan? 

DW-—-yves, 81 percent; no, 18 percent. 

MYN—yes, 70 percent; no, 30 percent. 

3. Do you agree with the President’s call 
to cancel, postpone or relocate America’s 
participation in the summer Olympic 
games? 

DW-—-yves, 71 percent; no, 27 percent. 

MYN—yves, 42 percent; no, 58 percent. 

4. Do you agree with the Supreme Court’s 
decision that abortion is purely a matter of 
personal decision? 

DW-—-yves, 65 percent; no, 33 percent. 

MYN-—yes, 65 percent; no, 35 percent. 
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5. Do you favor a system of gasoline ra- 
tioning to conserve fuel? 

DW-—yes, 43 percent; no, 55 percent. 

MYN-—yes, 54 percent; no, 46 percent. 

6. In developing additional or new energy, 
should America relax its environmental pro- 
tection standards? 

DW-xes, 52 percent; no, 46 percent. 

MYN—yes, 26 percent; no, 74 percent. 

7. Do you believe federal fiscal programs 
and policies are the principal causes of in- 
flation? 

DW-—-yes, 75 percent; no, 22 percent. 

MYN-—yes, 51 percent; no, 49 percent. 

8. Should we resume registration of the 
18-20 year old citizens for potential military 
service? 

DW—yes, 73 percent; no, 23 percent. 
MYN-—yes, 30 percent; no, 70 percent. 

9. Should any new draft program include 
women? 

DW-—yes, 57 percent: no, 40 percent. 
MYN—yes, 68 percent; no, 32 percent. 

10. Do you favor a substantial increase in 
defense spending? DW—yes, 73 percent; no, 
28 percent. MYN—yes, 55 percent; no, 45 
percent. 

11. Please rate the performance of the 
following: 

Excellent (DW/MYN): President 6 per- 
cent/5 percent; Congress, 1/2 percent; U.S. 
Supreme Court, 2/13 percent. 

Satisfactory (DW/MYN): President 48/82 
percent; Congress, 32/85 percent; U.S. Su- 
preme Court, 47/77 percent. 

Poor (DW/MYN): President, 44/13 per- 
cent; Congress, 64/13 percent; U.S. Supreme 
Court, 45/10 percent. 

12. Which two of the following candidates 
for President would you like to see nomi- 
nated by their party (select two)? 

Districtwide/Mynderse: 

Brown: 10 percent/15 percent. 

Carter: 46 percent/55 percent. 

Kennedy: 13 percent / 30 percent. 

Baker: 9 percent/7 percent. 

Bush: 21 percent/17 percent. 

—— 6 percent / 10 percent. 

Reagan: 29 percent / 52 percent. 

Ford:! 12 percent / percent. 

Anderson: 14 percent / 10 percent. 

Norx.— Those results which do not total 
100 percent reflect some respondents who 
failed to answer selected questions. No un- 
decided” category for answers was pro- 
vided.e 


THE ROAD TO PRODUCTIVITY 
AND ECONOMIC GROWTH, 
PART VIII-NEW YORK TIMES’ 
EVALUATION OF INDIVIDUAL 
toon RS INCENTIVE ACT OF 


HON. RICHARD T. SCHULZE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. SCHULZE. Mr. Speaker, earlier 

this week, the New York Times pub- 

lished an article written by Mr. Robert 

5 5 entitled Equity Capital and Tax 
W.“ 

This article examined the extremely 
successful 1978 French tax incentive 
law known as the Monory law and my 
parallel legislation known as the Indi- 
vidual Investors Incentive Act of 1980. 

I am particularly pleased with Mr. 
Metz’ suggestion that in light of the 
French and Quebec experiences it 


‘Denotes write-in. 
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seems likely that the Schulze bill 
would increase the corporate equity 
base. 


My colleagues may be interested to 
know that when the potential results 
of H.R. 6300 are projected to our econ- 
omy, it appears that it would not be 
unreasonable to expect that at least 10 
million people would take advantage 
of this incentive and that it would pro- 
vide at least $40 billion to $50 billion 
of new equity capital a year. In addi- 
tion, a study made by Dr. Norman B. 
Ture, a noted tax economist, suggests 
that the money allowed as tax credits 
under my legislation would soon gen- 
erate enough new tax revenues from 
corporations and individuals to more 
than make up for the reductions given 
taxpayers. 

At this time, I wouid like to enter 
into the Record Mr. Metz’ very fine 
article and urge my colleagues to join 
the growing number of cosponsors of 
this important investment incentive 
legislation. 

Mr. Metz’ article follows: 

From the New York Times, May 5, 19801 


EQUITY CAPITAL AND Tax Law 
(By Robert Metz) 


Since 1978, when France began allowing 
tax deductions to individuals who buy 
stocks and bonds, new capital added to that 
nation’s equity base has increased tenfold. 
Under similar legislation in Canada’s prov- 
ince of Quebec, where the incentives are 
more generous, there also has been a spurt 
in new investment capital. 

Does this mean the same thing could 
happen in the United States? Representa- 
tive Richard T. Schulze, a Pennsylvania Re- 
publican, thinks so, as do 40 bipartisan co- 
sponsors of the legislation he introduced on 
Jan. 24. 

Representative Schulze notes that his bill 
is modeled after the French law. The Ameri- 
can version, however, would provide tax 
credits instead of deductions. A credit is 
more powerful; it offers a direct offset 
against the tax otherwise owed; a deduction 
reduces the amount of income subject to 
tax. 
The American legislation is designed to at- 
tract new and younger investors by provid- 
ing credits of 10 percent, up to $1,000 to in- 
dividuals or $2,000 to married couples, for 
new investments in United States corpora- 
tions. A minimum holding period of 12 
months would be necessary to qualify for 
the tax credit. 

At public hearings at the end of January, 
several statements in favor of the legislation 
were made by individuals in investment cir- 
cles, including Robert H. B. Baldwin of the 
Morgan Stanley Company. He said the bill 
would provide “a healthy direct stimulus to 
new investment.” 

For years, the inability of American com- 
panies to attract new investors has been a 
matter of concern. Even more alarming to 
analysts and economists is the shrinking of 
equity capital in relation to corporate debt. 
The new legislation in France and Quebec 
seems to help stocks more than bonds. 

In a Chicago speech on May 1, Henry 
Haufman, a partner and member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of Salomon Brothers, 
drew attention to America's shrinking 
equity base. The relative value of corporate 
shares to debt has fallen dramatically in 
recent years, he said. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


For nearly the first half of the postwar 
period, there was a “reasonable consistency” 
in the way business corporations financed 
their growth, the economist said. For every 
dollar of new debt, corporations added a 
dollar of equity “through the combination 
of retained earnings and the issuance of new 
shares.” But since the mid-1960’s, he said, 
the pattern has been broken, with debt issu- 
ance rising sharply and equity growth lag- 
ging far behind. 

Thus, from 1952 through 1964, nonfinan- 
cial corporations increased their debt by 
$123 billion and their equity by $150 billion. 
From 1965 through 1979, they increased 
their debt by $756 billion but their equity 
by only $522 billion. Mr. Kaufman added: 

“Moreover, when the inflation factor in 
inventories is eliminated, equity growth 
totals only $322 billion for these 15 years. 
On this more conservative basis, equity capi- 
tal increased by only $30 billion last year, 
while debt soared $110 billion.” 

Mr. Kaufman called revitalization of 
equity participation a “requisite for re- 
newed economic growth.” Mr. Kaufman was 
not commenting on the Schulze bill, but he 
spoke favorably of traditional recommenda- 
tions for increasing shareholder incentives: 
reducing the capital gains tax and eliminat- 
ing the double taxation of corporate 
dividends, 

Whether the Schulze bill would actually 
increase the corporate equity base is un- 
known, although the French and Quebec 
experience suggests that it would. The 
French law allows citizens to deduct the 
equivalent of up to $1,200 from their tax- 
able income each year for four consecutive 
years. The money must re invested for 
at least three years, though not necessarily 
in the same securities. Not only has the 
overall equity base increased, but the coun- 
try’s Bourse stock index has increased more 
than 60 percent since 1978. One million 
French investors are reported to have taken 
advantage of the incentive, half of them 
first-time investors. 

In Quebec, residents can avoid provincial 
income taxes on 20 percent of earned 
income up to $15,000 a year if they invest 
the funds in newly issued shares of Canadi- 
an companies that have their headquarters 
in Quebec or a majority of their employees 
in Quebec. In six months, more than 15,000 
Quebec investors spent an average of $6,000 
each on eligible shares, The total value of 
shares purchased through such “stock sav- 
ings plans” is now over $90 million. 

Perhaps it is fair to assume that the 
Schulze bill would stimulate some equity in- 
vestment, but just how much is unclear. In 
the United States, the stockholder base is a 
much larger percentage of the population 
than it is in France. In Europe, capital has 
been generated to a larger degree through 
institutional investors. 


CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF 
HONOR FOR JOSEPH P. LUCA 


HON. ANTHONY TOBEY MOFFETT 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
RATCHFORD, Mr. LLOYD, Mr. Dopp, and 
myself are joining together today to 
“support legislation that would award a 
Congressional Medal of Honor to 
Joseph Luca, a former marine. 
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Mr. Luca was recommended for the 
Congressional Medal of Honor by his 
commanding officer, then Capt. O. M. 
Whipple, for heroic services on March 
5, 1967, in Vietnam. Mr. Luca risked 
his life by going to the aid of wounded 
marines when his platoon was at- 
tacked by well-concealed Viet Cong in- 
surgents who were armed with auto- 
matic weapons. Mr. Luca unhesitantly 
exposed himself in an open field in 
order to provide covering fire for an 
enveloping squad that would assist the 
wounded, Mr. Luca remained in the 
open and brazenly drew fire until his 
comrades had carried all casualties to 
safety. 

Unfortunately, the Awards Review 
Board decided to reduce the award to 
a Navy Cross. Lieutenant Colonel 
Whipple to this day feels so strongly 
about Mr. Luca deserving the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor that he re- 
quested congressional support in this 
effort. We have since reviewed Mr. 
Luca’s record and we wholeheartedly 
share Lieutenant Colonel Whipple’s 
admiration of the marine’s bravery. 
Although the Marine Corps has been 
asked to reopen the case, because 
there is no new supporting evidence in 
favor of Mr. Luca, the Marine Corps 
has refused to do so. 

Given Mr. Luca’s service to the 
United States and the position of the 
Marine Corps at this time, we feel that 
it is appropriate to introduce a private 
bill awarding a Congressional Medal of 
Honor to this deserving Veteran. 


HUMAN RIGHTS FOR TAMILS OF 
SRI LANKA 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a resolution calling 
for an end to human rights violations 
in Sri Lanka and urging the President 
to take several immediate actions to 
improve the situation there. 

To understand the problems that 
exist in Sri Lanka—formerly known as 
Ceylon—it is essential that we review 
its history. Located in South Asia, the 
island of Sri Lanka has been composed 
of two distinct populations for centu- 
ries—the Tamils and the Sinhalese. 
They lived not as one, but as two na- 
tions, with separate languages, reli- 
gions, cultures, and clearly demarcated 
geographic territories. Today, the 
Tamils number about 3 million 
Hindus, Christians, and Moslems. The 
Sinhalses are the clear majority with 
about 10 million, mostly of whom are 
Buddhists. 

In 1832, British conquerors arrived 
and brought these two nations under 
one rule for purposes of more efficient 
colonial administration. The Tamil- 
speaking minority were treated in a 
fair manner, having equal access to 
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educational opportunities and posi- 
tions in the civil service. 

In 1948, however, the British left Sri 
Lanka. Behind them remained two un- 
willing neighbors under one rule. Inde- 
pendence for Sri Lanka meant inde- 
pendence for the Sinhalese and op- 
pression for the Tamil minority. 

Immediately after independence, 1 
million Tamils were disenfranchised 
and made stateless by the Sinhalese- 
controlled government, under Sri 
Lanka’s new, so-called democratic 
process. 

In 1956, the Sinhalese-controlled 
government made Sinhalese the only 
official language of the island. This 
action caused severe hardships for 
thousands of existing and potential 
Tamil public servants, who could no 
longer satisfy language requirements. 
Many Tamils were forced to migrate 
to foreign lands. 

In 1960-61, the Sinhalese-controlled 
government nationalized the schools. 
In doing so, they established a discrim- 
inatory policy against non-Buddhist 
education. Many Tamil schools were 
closed and reopened as Sinhalese insti- 
tutions. 

In 1964, the Sinhalese-controlled 
government decided to require planta- 
tion Tamils to return to India. These 
Tamils were the descendants of Indi- 
ans who were brought to Sri Lanka 
more than 100 years before by the 
British to work the plantations. Most 
of them were born in Sri Lanka and 


never had any relationship with India. 


In 1971, the Sinhalese-controlled 
government established a system of 
standardization of grades, which of- 
fered preferential treatment to Sinha- 
lese students and excluded many 
qualified Tamil students from seeking 
equal educational opportunities. 
Under the system of standardization, a 
minority student had to obtain higher 
grades than a Sinhalese student in 
order to enter the universities. 

In 1972, the Sinhalese-controlled 
government adopted a new constitu- 
tion without any cooperation or con- 
sultation with the majority of the 
Tamil representatives in parliament. 
This new constitution was a blatant 
affront to the rights of the minorities. 
It reiterated that the Buddhist reli- 
gion and the Sinhalese language were 
the foremost in Sri Lanka. 

A new constitution was adopted by 
the Sinhalese-controlled government 
in 1978, and again the Tamil people 
were not consulted. 

The Eelam Tamils Association of 
America—Eelam is the traditional 
name of the Tamil nation that existed 
prior to British rule—reports that cur- 
rently their people are living under 
press censorship; being imprisoned 
and tortured by a punitive army of oc- 
cupation; and “on the pretext of 
searching political prisoners, the 
police and the army enter houses and 
business premises and loot the proper- 
ty of Tamils and molest our women.” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Despite statements by the Sri 
Lankan Government of their commit- 
ment to insuring the minority rights 
of the Tamils, the problems still 
remain. According to a recent State 
Department report: 

Without doubt the accommodation of the 
rights and aspirations of minority and ma- 
jority ethnic groups is one of the most seri- 
ous problems confronting Sri Lanka 


My colleagues and I have niodd 
the following resolution because we 
believe it is essential to express the 
concern of the Congress about the 
army occupation in the Tamil areas of 
Sri Lanka; the denial of basic rights, 
including freedom of expression, free- 
dom of religion, equal citizenship and 
educational opportunities; and the 
freedom to exercise the right of politi- 
cal self-determination. 

We strongly believe that the situa- 
tion in Sri Lanka merits the special at- 
tention of the President. Under terms 
of this resolution, the Congress calls 
on the President to immediately: 

Encourage the Government of Sri 
Lanka to declare its intentions to with- 
draw troops from the Tamil areas of 
Sri Lanka in a phased and orderly 
manner; and 

Reaffirm U.S. Government support 
for full restoration of human rights as 
a means of promoting self-determina- 
tion for the Tamils. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress has 
joined President Carter in establishing 
the promotion and protection of basic 
human rights for all people as a top 
priority. We must remain firm in this 
commitment. We must support the mi- 
nority right of the Tamils in Sri 
Lanka. 


H. Con. RES. — 


Calling for an End to Basic Human Rights 
Violations in Sri Lanka 


Whereas the cornerstone of United States 
1 policy is respect for human rights: 
an 

Whereas those rights include freedom of 
expression, freedom of religion, equal citi- 
zenship and educational opportunities; and 

Whereas the Tamil people of Sri Lanka 
have often been denied many of these rights 
by the Sinhalese-controlled government of 
Sri Lanka; and 

Whereas the Tamil people of Sri Lanka 
have not been permitted to freely exercise 
their right of political self-determination; 
and 

Whereas the United States Congress is 
deeply concerned over the tragic situation 
in Sri Lanka; and 

Whereas the United States has a role to 
play in correcting the injustices that have 
been inflicted on the Tamils of Sri Lanka: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the United 
States Congress calls on the President to 
immediately— 


(1) encourage the Government of Sri 
Lanka to declare its intentions to withdraw 
troops from the Tamil areas of Sri Lanka in 
a phased and orderly manner; and 

(2) reaffirm United States Government 
support for full restoration of human rights 
as a means of promoting self-determination 
for the Tamils.e@ 
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WHISTLEBLOWERS BLOWING IN 
THE WIND 


HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


@ Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, once again 
the bureaucracy has won a stunning 
victory over the taxpayers, President 
Carter, the Congress, and above all 
those Government employees known 
as whistleblowers. 


This Congress, prodded by President 
Carter enacted the Civil Service 
Reform Act which included a provi- 
sion to protect Federal employees 
against recrimination and retaliation 
if they reported acts of corruption, 
malfeasance, and mismanagement 
within the Federal Government. 


That law has been so distorted, con- 
fused, and compounded that the 
whistleblowers now find themselves 
the victims instead of the crusaders. 
Their acts to expose waste in Govern- 
ment are viewed by bureaucrats as in- 
subordination. Reprisals are condoned 
by the very agency, the Merit Systems 
Protection Board, established by law 
to protect the rights of whistleblowers. 


Several whistleblowers who recently 
testified before the Subcommittee on 
Civil Service, chaired by my colleague, 
Congresswoman Pat SCHROEDER, spoke 
of the harassment, years of aggrava- 
tion, and stress they had been put 
through in attempting to right appar- 
ent wrongs they had uncovered not to 
mention the financial burdens they 
suffered in having to secure attorneys 
to represent them in these proceed- 
ings. They forthrightly and unani- 
mously stated that if they had it all to 
do over again they would have re- 
mained silent and not revealed waste 
and corruption. This is indeed a sad 
commentary. 


Mr. Speaker, an excellent article was 
written on this subject by Louis Clark 
and Thomas Devine. It appeared in 
the Washington Star on May 6, 1980, 
and I commend this article to my col- 
leagues. 

The article follows: 


To PROTECT THE WHISTLEBLOWERS 


The Merit Systems Protection Board has 
failed the first test of free speech under the 
Civil Service Reform Act. But government 
whistle-blowers will be the real losers. 

The board was established last year as a 
quasi-judicial guardian of the merit system, 
replacing the scandal-ridden, thoroughly 
discredited Civil Service Commission. 

Its long-awaited decision in the Frazier 
case, involving the transfers of four depu- 
ties in the Marshals Service after whistle- 
blowing disclosures to members of Congress, 
sent a signal throughout the bureaucracy: 
The Reform Act will do little to counter tra- 
ditional patterns of retaliation against those 
who fight government misconduct. Ironical- 
ly Frazier may leave employees more vul- 
nerable to reprisal than before passage of 
the act. 
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The decision is a masterpiece of buck-pass- 
ing and narrow legalistic rationalizations 
that defeat the purposes of the new law. 
For example, the board claimed full author- 
ity to apply the law and develop the facts in 
the case through a full hearing. 


The law requires the newly established 
Office of the Special Counsel to conduct im- 
partial investigations and protect legitimate 
whistle-blowers through corrective recom- 
mendations. When an agency ignores special 
counsel recommendations, the act only per- 
mits written comments to the board before 
a final decision. Instead the MSPB subject- 
ed the whistle-blowers to the trauma of a 
full-scale administrative trial. 


Rather than taking the initiative to assure 
justice after asserting this questionable au- 
thority, the board defaulted. It blamed the 
special counsel for an inadequate investiga- 
tion and technically tardy legal arguments. 
None of this finger-pointing mattered to the 
whistle-blowing deputies. All four resigned 
after the decision. 


Incredibly, the board’s key factual conclu- 
sion was that the official who ordered the 
transfers was unaware of any whistle-blow- 
ing. The board accepted his assertion of ig- 
norance over the employees’ recollections of 
discussions on that very issue with manage- 
ment representatives. 


The decision permits agency chiefs to hide 
behind hatchet men who single out dissi- 
dents for punishment. As a result, govern- 
ment workers may have to circulate their 
dissent in writing to all top agency officials, 
detailing what they disclosed and to whom, 
in order to prove that it is even an issue in 
later retaliation. 


The MSPB is forcing whistle-blowers to 
put a spotlight on themselves to gain the in- 


creasingly questionable “protections” ef the 
reform act. 


Most ominous are the legal machinations. 
The board held that the special counsel and 
the employees must continue to shoulder 
the burden of proving retaliation by a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence, even after es- 
tablishing a prima facie case. Lost is any in- 
centive for agencies to accept special coun- 
sel recommendations. 


If the employee fights a reprisal without 
special counsel support, the law places the 
burden-of-proof squarely on the agency. By 
defying the special counsel, an agency en- 
sures that the whistle-blower faces the 
maximum legal handicap when the board 
considers the case. In essence, the MSPB 
transformed special counsel support into a 
“kiss of death.” 


Frazier represents a direct challenge for 
President Carter. The new whistle-blower 
law authorizes the president to issue rules, 
regulations or directives when “necessary to 
ensure that personnel management is based 
on and embodies the merit system princi- 
ples.” Repeatedly President Carter has 
promised to protect government whistle- 
blowers against repression. ‘Their “crime” is 
to insist on honesty, or worse—to challenge 
the party line of the bureaucracy. Whom 
does the government serve if that public 
service means professional suicide? 


After Frazier, commentators have de- 
clared the whistle-blower protections dead. 
At a minimum, freedom of speech within 
the government is on the critical list. Rhe- 
torical support cannot substitute for presi- 
dential surgery. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


CRIME AND FEAR: HOW 
INEVITABLE? 


HON. PHIL GRAMM 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1980 


Mr. GRAMM. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend and constituent, Dr. Jack K. 
Williams, executive vice president and 
director of the Texas Medical Center, 
has asked me to share a particularly 
poignant article on the problems of 
urban crime and the almost blase atti- 
tude taken by residents of many of 
this Nation’s cities. Dr. Williams has 
brought to my attention an insight 
into a much forgotten contemporary 
urban problem which I strongly feel is 
worthy of further consideration. I 
hope that all Members of Congress 
take the opportunity ‘to read this 
thoughtful and provocative piece: 

CRIME AND Fear: How INEVITABLE? 

(By Msgr. Harry J. Byrne) 


Sunday morning masses over, I bicycled 
west on New York’s East 87th St. then 
north on Fifth and into Central Park at 
90th St. The park drive, closed to cars on 
weekends, was alive with bikes, joggers, 
roller skaters, and further south with horse- 
drawn hansom cabs. A Cub Scout pack 
trooped behind its flag, all smiles, What a 
variety of people on the benches and along 
the walks—kids, families, lovers of various 
sexual persuasions, book readers, old and 
young conversationalists. 

But New York, like most cities, is some- 
what schizophrenic. A little distance away, 
shifty-eyed characters watch cautiously, 
nervously. The drug merchants, On the 
handsome Bethesda Fountain obscene graf- 
fiti expresses the anger and disorder of the 
spray-can and magic-marker wielders. They 
are contemporary editions of the barbarians 
of other ages who would decapitate a statue 
by Praxiteles or tumble the vestal virgins in 
their Roman temple. 


But their target in my neighborhood and 
in my parish is flesh and blood—and ours is 
not a high crime area. What have these bar- 
barians within the walls done recently? A 
young woman killed in her apartment at 
89th St. and 2nd Ave., an elderly lady slain 
in the nearby Isaacs housing project, a 
nurse’s aide murdered in her apartment on 
East 9ist St. Our borough president, 
Andrew Stein, at knifepoint lost his wallet 
and overcoat to two muggers, one black, one 
white—an equal-opportunity team. In Cen- 
tral Park and in Carl Schurz Park at the 
east end of my street, homosexuals are ate 
tacked and beaten by young marauding 


We parish priests bury the dead and talk 
to the survivors. Their religious faith and 
devotion help hold them together. The son 
of our church custodian is a Transit Author- 
ity police officer. Attacked in the subway, 
he’s now in the hospital. Sandra, a Hispanic 
medical secretary, came in to discuss her 
acute depression. She had a bout with 
cancer (now, happily, in remission) and lost 
a parent. But a man with a gun robbed her 
in her apartment last month. It was her 
breaking point. 


John D. stopped me after mass on a 
recent Sunday. “The doctors can't do any 
more, Monsignor. The sight in that eye is 
completely gone.” He’d been mugged. The 
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mugger took some small change—and 
John’s left eye. Margaret M., aged 82, was in 
church too. She was raped a few months 
ago by a burglar she surprised in her apart- 
ment. Have you ever talked to an 82-year- 
old woman who has had this happen? 


Maureen S., & 26-year-old blind girl who 
teaches blind children, was a lector in our 
church. She read the Scripture lessons at 
Sunday mass from her Braille bible. She's 
not with us now. She was beaten and robbed 
in the elevator of her housing project. We 
were able to get her into an institution with 
a security guard at the door. 


What’s going on in society? This violence 
is shrugged off the way pilfering is in a de- 
partment store. It’s just part of the cost of 
doing business! That’s what’s going on, and 
it has to stop. We have to start distinguish- 
ing between property and lives; between the 
criminals who threaten only property and 
those who menace life. Do we really under- 
stand what happens when an elderly person 
is mugged to death? A life brutally ended? 
Can we accept this or the threat of it with 
calmness? 


We must listen to the experts who tell us 
that most crimes are committed by persis- 
tent offenders. And when a persistent vio- 
lent offender is convicted, he must be con- 
tained like nuclear waste, so that his lethal 
influence will stop. Our society needs swift 
and certain justice for violent criminals and 
their prompt and perduring containment. 
Now the criminal gets a lottery ticket in the 
Justice casino; and the odds, according to 
statistics, are all in his favor. Our society 
needs a terrifying sentence incumbent on 
the possession of a gun or a knife in the 
commission of a crime. For deterrence, yes; 
but more to contain the violent criminal and 
protect others against his repeated violence, 
Too strong? Too expensive to build the pris- 
ons? Talk to the man who lost an eye, the 
blind girl tearfully seeking a safe residence. 
See the bodies of the elderly who have been 
slain. Sense the fear of people on the streets 
and in the elevators. 


As a priest and a citizen, I am totally op- 
posed to capital punishment. I’m not that 
much concerned about punishment. But I 
am concerned that people who kill and 
maim, who destroy eyes and hearts, should 
be safely contained away from society. 

What is the answer? Troops on the street? 
More police? No. The remedy is elsewhere. 
Our age has seen the Ten Commandments 
relativized and made subjective to the point 
of vanishing. At the same time, procedural 
rules and mechanisms of law have been 
made into absolutes. Some commandments 
should be absolutized, like “Thou shalt not 
kill.” And some legal mechanisms should be 
less absolute. 


Look at the exclusionary rule of evidence. 
A police officer does not have the necessary 
warrant, but his evidence points without 
any doubt whatever to the guilty party. The 
evidence is excluded and the criminal goes 
free to shoot again. Is there not some other 
way of discouraging abuse of police power? 
Must society surrender its duty to contain 
the violent persistent offender and so pro- 
tect others from his assaults? If a police of- 
ficer without the necessary warrant found 
radioactive waste, would the courts require 
that it be left to continue its deadly work? 


Look at bail procedures: many crimes are 
committed by criminals out on bail. If 
caught and found guilty of both crimes, 
they generally receive two sentences to run 
concurrently. So if you're out on bail, 
commit another crime. There’s no addition- 
al penalty. You have another free crack at a 
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senior citizen. Mandatory consecutive sen- 
tences are needed for crimes committed on 
bail. 


Look at the double jeopardy rule. In New 
York a judge declared a mistrial in the case 
of a man who pushed a woman in front of a 
subway train. He kicked her down again 
when she tried to climb back. A second trial 
resulted in a clear cut conviction. On appeal, 
the higher court censured the judge for de- 
claring the mistrial to facilitate vacation 
plans and ordered the criminal freed be- 
cause he had faced double jeopardy! Must 
the rule on double jeopardy always be an 
absolute? Are there no ways of protecting 
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against judicial abuse other than freeing 
the convicted felon? Must society be put in 
double jeopardy? 

The Bill of Rights needs protection for 
the accused and for the potential victims. 
The real meaning of the Bill of Rights is 
not only in the actions restricted but in the 
things protected: “The right of the people 
to be secure in their persons, houses, papers 
and effects”; “There shall be no prohibition 
of the free exercise (of religion) or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble.” 

Our first civil liberty is the security of our 
persons and our lives. The elderly are triple 
locked in their apartments at night. Mau- 
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reen, the blind girl is in another part of the 
city, away from her friends and her parish, 
with a security guard at the entrance to her 
building. The criminal justice system has 
the whole thing backwards. Maureen should 
be free to ride in the elevator and walk the 
street to St. Joseph's, to assemble peaceably 
with us here on Sundays, to be secure in her 
person, to be able to run her finger over the 
Braille page and read to our congregation 
the words of St. Paul: “For you have not re- 
ceived the spirit of bondage again to fear; 
but you have received the Spirit of adoption 
of sons. . Therefore let us follow after 
the things that are of peace. 0 


